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PREFACE.  C7/' 


SOME  years  ago  the  Publisher  of  this  volume  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  an  historical  work  on  the  most 
marvelous  of  modern  cities,  Chicago.  •  At  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  that  undertaking,  the  fact 
became  apparent  that  a  history  of  the  metropolis,  no  matter  how  exhaustive  it  might  be  in  itself,  could  not  be 
made  to  include  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  social  vitality  of  the  city,  namely,  a  description  of  the 
numerous  suburban  residence-villages  which  form  quiet  retreats  for  thousands  of  busy  men  when  the  day's  activi- 
ties in  the  commercial  center  are  done.  Home  life  in  these  villages,  which  are,  in  most  instances,  rural  only  in 
comparison  with  the  great  city,  is  the  delight  of  thousands  who,  if  treated  of  only  in  their  relations  to  commercial 
affairs,  would  be  but  partially  represented. 

It  was  also  seen  that  a  history  of  the  city  could  not  be  made  to  include  a  record  of  the  political,  educational, 
religious,  agricultural,  and  social  affairs  of  the  county  of  which  Chicago  is  the  capital,  although  each  of  these 
subjects  contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  the  city's  importance  as  a  political  and  social  power. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  plan,  and  prepare  a  volume  which  should  embrace  the 
extramural  themes,  as  well  as  an  epitomized  history  of  Chicago  ;  thereby  forming  a  work  at  once  complete  within 
itself  and  supplemental  to  the  comprehensive  work  pertaining  solely  to  the  city. 

The  dimensions  and  character  of  this  History  permit  of  the  detailed  description  of  the  villages  and  town- 
ships of  the  county.  A  large  corps  of  competent  and  experienced  writers  was  employed  for  many  months  in  the 
labor  of  gathering  and  compiling  the  histories  of  the  several  townships,  by  the  examination  of  records  and  inter- 
views with  old  residents.  Care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  all  information  vital  to  the  theme  of  the  county's  develop- 
ment, and  to  reduce  to  permanent  form  the  scattered  fragments  of  knowledge  that  were  fast  disappearing. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county,  while  tributary  to  the  city's  aggregate  of  trade,  posseys  a  special 
importance,  in  many  cases,  as  centers  of  thrifty  communities.  They  should  be  described,  therefore,  in  their  rela- 
tive bearing  to  the  townships  in  which  they  exist,  rather  than  be  made  to  lose  their  individual  character  as  parts  of 
an  industrial  statistical  report. 

The  history  of  the  greatest  live  stock  market  in  the  world  belongs  to  the  town  of  Lake.  The  magnificent 
educational  institutions  which  make  the  name  of  Evanston  known  throughout  the  country  are  a  source  of  com- 
mendable pride.  The  institutions  at  Morgan  Park  are  likewise  the  cause  of  special  desire  for  treatment  after  this 
plan.  The  manufacturing  villages  in  Hyde  Park  are  among  the  most  noted  in  the  State  ;  while  Pullman  suggests 
a  theme  demanding  fullest  attention. 

Individual  mention  is  also  a  special  feature  of  this  work,  and  forms  a  valuable  portion  of  the  History, 
because  by  this  method  only  can  the  details  of  that  enterprise  and  accomplishment  which  has  made  Cook  County 
what  it  is,  be  preserved. 

The  early  history  of  the  region,  and  the  narrative  of  original  settlement,  as  well  as  the  chief  commercial 
and  professional  topics,  compose  the  preliminary  portions  of  the  work,  comprising  a  most  entertaining  series  of  dis- 
tinct divisions ;  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  History  is  its  elaborate  sketches  of  the  townships  and 
villages.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  personal  statements  of  early 
settlers,  the  descriptions  of  localities,  and  the  official  political  records  of  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  county. 

The  maps,  views  and  portraits  of  representative  men  add  interest  and  value  to  the  work. 

The  acknowledgements  of  the  Publisher  arc  hereby  made  to  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  freely 
aided  the  writers  in  the  preparation  of  their  manuscript. 

While  it  is  beyond  reason  to  expect  absolute  accuracy  in  such  a  work,  every  effort  to  secure  correctness  has 
been  made,  and,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  a  near  realization  of  that  desideratum  has  been  attained. 

A.  T.  A. 
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EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENT. 


ORIGINAL  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

THE  first  definite  ami  reliable  information  regarding 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Chicago,  is 
gamed  from  the  account  given  by  LaSalle.  of  his  expe- 
dition from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  in  Michigan, 
by  land,  to  the  Illinois  River,  in  the  winter  of  1681-82. 
He  says  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  from  St.  Joseph, 
toward*  the  Illinois,  by  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  was  in  the  country  of  the  Miamis  until  he  reached 
what  was  then  the  Cheeaugau,  but  is  now  the  Desplaines 
River.  The  portage  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross  in 
order  to  reach  that  river,  he  calls  the  Cheeaugau  Port- 
age. The  neighbors  of  the  Miamis,  on  the  west,  were 
the  Mascoutins. 

The  Miamis,  whose  languge,  manners  and  customs 
were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Illinois,  are 
Supposed  to  be  the  parent  race,  or  an  important  branch 
of  that  nation.  Thev  originally  lived  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, some  writers  claiming  that  their  home  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  They  had  villages,  one  in  common 
with  the  Mascoutins— in  Wisconsin,  before  1671,  and 
as  late  as  1697  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe, 
before  this  time,  had  found  their  way  to  the  southern 
shore  o\  Lake  M  chigan,  and  easi  to  the  m  ..;  ih  rho.nl 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  present  State  of  Michigan. 
They  were  of  sufficient  importance  in  Wisconsin,  even  as 
lateas  1690,  to  warrant  the  English  in  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  their  villages  to  purchase  their  friendship  with 
gifts.  They  were  partial  to  the  French,  however,  and 
the  overtures  of  the  English  met  with  little  success. 
In  1670  the  village  of  United  Miamis  and  Mascoutins 
on  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  was  visited  by  l  ather 
Allouez,  and  the  following  vear  by  Fathers  Allouez  and 
Dablon  in  companv.  One  object  of  the  visit  ot  t  it 
fathers  in  167 1  was  to  quiet  a  disturbance  between  the 
Indians  and  some  French  fur  traders  who  had  offended 
them. 

"We  found  them."  says  Father  Dablon.  *'  in  a  pretty  ted  na- 
ture, and  the  mitulsof  ttie  savage  much  -...rod  against  the  I  rei.cn. 
who  were  there  twdfcg !  ill-treating  them  in  deeds  and  »or.l». 
piM^ing  and  carrying  away  their  merchandise  in  sptte  o  U.cm. 
and  conducting  themselves  toward  them  «ith  insupportable  inso- 
lence and  indignities." 

The  Indians,  although  insolent  to  the  traders,  it 
seems  were  desirous  of  pleasing  the  missionaries,  and 
Father  Dablon,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
found  it  hard  to  preserve  his  gravity,  when  a  banc  of 
savage  warriors,  anxious  to  do  them  honor,  marched  to 
their  tent,  and  slowly  paced  back  and  forth  before  it, 
aping  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  before 
the  Governors  tent  at  Montreal.    "  We  could  hardly 
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keep  from  laughing,"  writes  the  good  priest,  "  though 
we  were  discoursing  on  very  important  subjects,  namely: 
the  mvsteries  of  our  religion,  and  the  things  necessary 
to  escaping  eternal  fire."  . 

The  Miami  confederacy,  composed  of  the  Miamis, 
Illinois  and  Kickapoos,  and  which  Bancroft  says  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  West,  exceeding  even  the  Six 
Nations,  or  Iroquois,  included  the  Miamis  proper,  Weas 
and  Piankeshaws. 

In  168^  a  large  number  of  the  nation  settled  at 
LaSalle's  fort  on  the  Illinois  River.  LaSalle  wrote 
that  vear  from  the  "  Portage  de  Chicagau,"  to  LaBarre, 
then '  Governor  of  Canada,  "  The  Iroquois  are  again 
invading  the  country.  Last  year  the  Miamis  were  so 
alarmed  by  them,  that  they  abandoned  their  town  and 
lied,  but  at  my  return  they  came  back,  and  have  been 
induced  to  settle  with  the  Illinois  at  my  fort  of  St. 
1  rm is  The  Iroquois  have  lately  murdered  some  fam- 
ilies  of  their  nation."  The  Miamis,  at  Fort  St  Louis, 
numbered  1.300,  the  Weas  500,  and  the  Piankeshaws 

1 50.  „., 

Charlevoix,  writing  in  1721,  says  :  "  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Miamis  were  settled  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place  called  Chicago,  from  the 
name  of  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  ake  the 
source  of  which  is  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois."  . 

St  Cosmc  and  his  companions  found  Miamis  at 
Chicago  in  .699-1700,  and  a  mission  established  among 
them,  m  charge  of  two  Jesuit  Fathcrs-Pinet  and  B.i.e- 
teau  L  is  said  by  an  early  writer,  that  m  1718.  the 
Weas  had  a  village  at  Chicago,  but  being  afraid  of  the 
canoe  people*  left  it,  and  passed  around  the  head  of 
I  ake  Michigan,  to  be  nearer  their  brethren  farther  to 
the  east  Prior  to  this  time— in  1701— DeCourtemanchc, 
an  agent  of  France,  had  visited  the  Miamis,  both  at 
St  Toseph  River  and  Chicago,  to  induce  them  to  cease 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  which  prevented  communi- 
cation between  Canada  and  Louisiana  by  way  of  ttie 
Illinois  River.  A  council  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  was 
appointed  at  Montreal,  which  was  attended  by  Chich.ka- 
talo.  then  principal  chief  of  the  Miami  nation  who  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  affirmed  his  friendship  for  the 
French,  and  desired  to  be  guided  by  their  wishes.  I  he 
Foxes,  from  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  succeeded  the 
Iroouois  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Illinois  and  M.am.s. 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  probably  driven  the  latter  from  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  From  that  time  until  the  termination  of  Pon- 
tic's War  and  the  final  defeat  and  extermination  of  the 
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Illinois  at  Starred  Rock,  when  the  Pottawatomie* 
(rained  possession  of  the  country,  the  region  now 
Chicago  was  inhabited,  if  inhabited  at  all.  by  roving 
bands  of  northern  Indians. 

Major  Thomas  Forsyth,  who  lived  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  among  the  Indians  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
says*  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
all  the  different  bands  of  the  Illinois  Indians  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Miamis,  and  the  whole  considered 
themselves  as  one  people  :  but  from  their  local  situation 
the  language  was  broken  up  into  different  dialects 
"These  Indians  were  attacked  by  a  general  confederacy 
of  other  nations,  such  as  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  who 
resided  at  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  Ouisconsin  ;  the 
Sioux,  whose  frontiers  extended  south  to  the  Rirer 
Des  Moines :  the  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomie*  from 
the  lakes  ;  and  also  the  Cherokees  and  Clioctaws  from 
the  south.  The  war  continued  many  rears,  and  until 
that  great  nation,  the  Minneways  Miamis  or  Illinois 
was  destroyed,  except  a  few  Miamis  and  Wens  on 
the  Wabash,  and  a  few  who  were  scattered  among 
strangers." 

That  portion  of  the  Miamis  who  were  driven  from 
Chicago,  found  a  home  with  the  rest  of  the  trilie,  on 
the  St.  Joseph,  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  tribe  was  hostile  to  the 
colonies,  and  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  consum- 
mated in  the  year  1783,  their  depredations  upon  the 
settlers  on  the  Ohio  and  Maumee  were  continued  until 
the  final  surrender  of  the  northwestern  lake  posts  in 
1796.  In  1790,  peace  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Miamis  and  other  tribes,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  General  Harrner  was  sent  with  an  army  by  General 
Washington  to  bring  the  tribes  to  submission.  Battles 
were  fought  nearChillicothe.  Ohio,  and  near  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  neither  of  which  was  very  successful  on' the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

In  1791  two  other  expeditions  were  directed  against 
the  hostile  Miamis,  Shawanoes  and  others  on  the  Miami 
and  Wabash — one  under  command  of  General  Charles 
Scott,  and  the  other  under  General  Wilkinson.  In  1791 
Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair,  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
marched  with  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Miami  villages  on  the  Great  Miami, 
where  on  the  4th  of  November  a  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought.  The  Indians,  led  by  Little  Turtle,  fought 
bravely,  and  finally  defeated  the  Americans,  who  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  abandoning  their  camp  and  artillery. 
In  the  precipitate  (light  the  men  threw  down  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  never  halted  until  they  reached 
Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-one  miles  distant.  This  success 
encouraged  the  Indians,  and  their  tlepredations  were 
only  stopped  by  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  over  the  Western  Confederacy  of 
Indians,  in  August,  179a,  which  was  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795 — the  first  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  to  which  the  Miamis  were  a 
party.  It  was  at  this  treaty  that  Little  Turtle,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  nation,  made  his  celebrated  speech, 
defining  the  limits  of  his  country.  He  said  to  General 
Wayne,  "  You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Indian  and  the  United  States.  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  the  line  cuts  off  from  the 
Indian  a  large  |>ortion  of  country  which  has  been 
enjoyed  by  my  forefathers  from  time  immemorial,  with- 
out question  or  dispute  The  prints  of  mv  ancestors' 
houses  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  this  region.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  mv  fore- 
fathers kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit ;  from  thence 
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extended  their  line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto ; 
from  thence  to  its  mouth  ;  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  These  are  the  boundaries  within  which  the 
prints  <»f  my  ancestors'  houses  are  ererywhere  to  be 

seen." 

Id  1840  what  tew  Miamis  remained  .n  the  Fast 
were  removed  from  the  Wabash  to  a  tract  of  land  now 
comprised  in  Miami  County,  Kansas.  They  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  during  the  preceding  years  of  peace, 
ami  numbered  about  eleven  hundred  when  they  went 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  Homesickness  soon  reduced 
their  ranks,  and  after  remaining  in  the  West  a  year,  a 
large  part  of  those  surviving  returned  to  Indiana.  In 
1854  the  tribe  ceded  their  land  in  Kansas  to  the  Cnited 
States,  excepting  a  reservation  for  their  own  use  and 
occupancy  ;  which,  also,  they  ceded  in  1867.  C>uite  a 
number  became  citizens  of  Kansas,  and  the  remainder 
were  removed  to  the  present  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  became  confederated  with  the  Peorias.  The  last 
of  the  Miamis  in  Kansas,  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1871. 

Thk  Pottawatomies.— The  Pottawatomics,  Otta- 
was  and  Chippewas,  whose  language,  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  similar,  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  people 
who  lived  at  the  "  villages  of  the  falls."  at  St.  Marys 
Strait,  and  on  the  northern  bank  of  Lake  Huron. 
These  tribes  belong  to  the  great  Algonquin  family,  and 
speak  one  of  its  rudest  dialects.  They  were  hunters 
and  fishers,  and  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  who  never  made 
voyages  on  the  water,  were  called  the  "canoe  people," 
and  held  in  dread,  as  they  were  warlike,  and  frequently  in 
collision  with  neighboring  tribes.  The  first  mention  of  the 
Pottawatomies  by  the  French  Jesuits,  is  in  the  Relation 
of  16,39.  where  it  is  said  that  John  Nicolet  had  visited 
them  at  their  islands  of  Green  Hay,  where  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  Iroquois.  'These  islands  were  known  as 
the  Pottawatomie  Islands,  and  were  the  residence  of  the 
tribe  for  many  years.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  large  portion  of  the 
Pottawatomies  had  emigrated  toward  the  south,  one 
band  making  a  home  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  of  Mich- 
igan, am!  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  'They  were 
always  intimately  associated  with  other  tribes— usually 
with  the  Ottawas  or  Chippewas,  but  sometimes  with 
Miamis.  Foxes  or  Winncbagocs.  They  were  faithful 
allies  of  the  French  until  after  the  death  of  Pontiac.and 
took  part  with  that  chieftain  in  his  attac  k  on  Fort  St. 
Joseph,  in  May,  1763,  and  the  subsequent  siege  of 
Detroit.. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  English  and  the 
Western  Confederacy  in  August,  1764,  and  of  the  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  warriors  assembled  at  Niagara, 
as  representatives  of  the  various  tribes,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  were  Pottawatomies.  Pontiac,  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  his  efforts  to  keep  the  hated  English  from 
the  region  of  Detroit,  came,  it  is  said,  to  Illinois,  and 
settled  with  a  band  of  Ottawas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kankakee.  In  1769  he  was  assassinated,  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  united  tribes  (Ottawas  and  Pottawato- 
mies) that  the  Illinois  Indians  were  accessory  to  the 
crime.  In  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  idolized  leader, 
war  was  waged  by  the  Pottawatomics  and  other  North- 
western tribes  against  the  Illinois,  until  the  latter  was 
exterminated,  and  the  victors  had  possession  of  all 
northern  Illinois.  "  Starved  Rock,"  in  LaSalle  County 
(the  "  Rock  of  St.  Louis,"  of  LaSalle  and  Tonty),  was 
the  scene  of  the  final  disaster  which  completely  anni- 
hilated the  once  powerful  nation  which  gave  the  State 
of  Illinois  its  name.    Driven  from  one  place  of  refuge 
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to  another,  the  last  surviving  remnant  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dians gathered  on  the  summit  of  Starved  Rock,  where 
they  were  besieged  by  their  enemies  on  every  side  :  and 
when,  at  last,  compelled  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  desperation  they  attempted  to  force  a  path 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  nearly  every  one  was 
slain.    Scarcely  enough  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  Pottawatomies  w  ere  now  the  dominant  tribe  in 
upper  Illinois,  although  in  many  cases  their  villages  were 
composed  of  United  I'ottawatotnies,  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas.*  Through  the  Revolution  they  were  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  but  after  the  victory  gained  by  General 
Wayne  over  the  Western  Confederates  in  the  summer 
of  1794,  at  Prcsque  Isle,  on  the  Maumec  River,  the 
Pottawatomies  joined  the  other  trilies  in  suing  for 

peace. 

The  nations,  who  with 
the  confederated  Indian 
force  led  by  Little  Turtle 
and  Blue  jacket,  Ottawa 
and  Shawnee  chiefs, 
against  General  Wayne  at 
this  decisive  battle,  which 
eventuated  in  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  were  the 
Miamis,  Shawanocs,  Del- 
awares,  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas. 

On  the  3d  of  August, 
1795,  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville was  concluded  at  the 
fortified  camp  of  General 
Wayne,  called  by  that 
name.  By  this  treaty  the 
Indians  ceded  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country, 
south  of  the  lakes  and 
west  of  the  Ohio,  to- 
gether with  certain  spe- 
cific tracts,  including  the 
sites  of  all  the  Northwest- 
ern posts. 

The  Pottawa  1 0  m  i  e  a 
were  represented  by  the, 
chiefs  of  the  St.  Joseph, 

Wabash  and  Huron-river  bands  Pottawatomies  of  the 
Woods)  and  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  M  PottawatO- 
mies  of  the  Prairie" — the  latter  being  those  living  in 
Illinois.  The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  remained  un- 
broken until  181 1,  when  the  machinations  of  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  Prophet  sent  General  Harrison  to  the 
Wabash,  and  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  followed. 

By  this  treaty  of  Greenville  the  Indians  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  "one  piece  of  land  six  miles  square, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly 
stood."  There  was  also  a  stipulation  that  the  Indians 
should  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  'from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  portage  between  that  river  and  the 
Illinois,  and  down  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Mississippi." 

The  Pottawatoinies  joined  in  the  treaty  negotiated 
at  Fort  Wayne  by  General  Harrison  in  1803.3111!  before 
1809  had  ceded  considerable  of  their  land  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  War  of  1812  a  portion  of  the  tribe  joined 
the  English,  influenced  by  Tccumseh,  and  his  brother 
the  Prophet,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Suna-wc- 
wo-nee,  war-chief  of  the  Prairie  bands,  made  war  u|x>n 
the  Americans,  and  participated  in  the  massacre  of  the 

•  Sec  *'  CnlUwntnmin  in  the  War  of  1811,"  further  in  in  this  hianry. 
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Fort  Dearborn  garrison.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  this  band  at  Portage  des  Sioux  in  July,  1815,  which 
was  signed  by  Suna-we-wo-ncc,  and  it  is  said  the  band 
never  broke  the  pledge  of  friendship  then  made.  In 
the  following  September,  a  general  treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawatoinies and  other  tribes  was  made  at  Detroit. 

Portions  of  the  country  claimed  by  the  "  Pottawato- 
mies of  the  Woods,"  Chippewas  and  ottawas,  in  what 

i>  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  1S20,  by  treaties  at  Spring  Wells.  St. 
Mary's  and  Saginaw.  In  1821  it  was  proposed  by 
Government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  lying  between  the  northern  boun- 
dary line  of  Indiana  and  the  Grand  River  of  Michi- 
gan. It  was  believed  that  the  Pottawatomies  and  kin- 
dred tribes — the  United  Tribes — numbered  at  this  time 
in  Michigan  about  four  thousand. 

A  council  to  effect  this 
object  was  appointed,  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  in  August, 
1821.  Governor  Lewis 
Cass,  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, and  Solomon  Sibley, 
were  appointed  L^nited 
States  Commissioners,  and 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  was 
named  as  their  Secretary. 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Travels  in 
the  Central  Portions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,"  which 
was  published  in  1S25, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  council, 
and  of  the  appearance  of 
the  country  at  that  time. 
He  says: 

"'  <  In  crossing  the  Des- 
plaincs,  we  found  the  opposite 
shore  thronged  with  Indians, 
whose  loud  ami  obtrusive  saluta- 
tions caused  us  to  make  a  fen' 
minutes'  halt.  From  this  point 
we  were  scarcely  ever  out  of 
sight  i>l  straggling  parties,  all 
proceeding  to  the  same  place. 
Most  commonly  the)  were  mounted  on  horses,  and  apparelled 
in  their  Iwst  manner,  and  decorated  with  medals,  silver  l>ands 
anil  feathers.  The  gaudy  ati.l  show  v  dresses  of  these  troops  of 
Indians,  with  the  jingling  CMMed  by  the  sinking  of  their  ornaments, 
and  their  spirited  manner  of  riding,  created  a  scene  as  novel  as 
it  was  interesting.  Proceeding  from  all  parts  of  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  country,  like  ray*  converging  to  a  focus.  Ihe  nearer  we 
approached,  the  more  compact  and  concentrated  the  hotly  became, 
and  we  found  otir  cavalcade  rapidly  augmented.  and.ctmsei|uently. 
the  dust,  eonftltSon  and  notse  increased  at  every  by-path  which 
intersected  our  way.  After  crossing  the  south  fork  of  the  Chi- 
cago, ami  emerging  Irom  the  forest  that  skirts  it,  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  had  |>receded  us  appeared  on  the  extensive 
and  level  plain  that  stretches  along  the  shores  of  thr  lake,  while 
I  he  refreshing  and  noble  appearance  of  the  lake  itself,  with  'vast 
and  sullen  swell,"  appeared  [>cyontl.  We  found,  on  reaching  the 
post,  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were  assembled 
— chiefly  Pottawatomies,  Ottawa*  and  Chippewas.  Many  arrived 
on  the  two  following  davs.  Provisions  were  daily  issued  by  the 
Indian  Department,  during  the  treaty,  to  about  three  thousand." 

The  Council  opened  on  the  17th  and  continued  over 
a  week.  It  was  held  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago 
River,  probably  between  the  present  North  State  and 
Pine  streets — the  space  included  between  the  house  of 
John  Kinzie  and  that  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  the  Indian  Agent. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Governor  Cass  de- 
fined the  limits  of  the  country  then  owned  by  the  Pot- 
tawatomies. as  extending  along  both    banks  of  the 
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Illinois  and  all  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  it  reached 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Winnebagocs  of  Green  nay.  On  the  east  they  claimed 
all  the  country  beyond  the  St.  Joseph  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash,  and  on  the  west,  to  the 
territory  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
principal  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  Pottawatomies  were 
Topincbce,*  chief  the  St.  Joseph  band,  and  Metea,  of 
the  Wabash  band.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  also 
had  their  spokesman,  and  by  each  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  were 
originally  one  nation,  and  still  considered  themselves  as 
one  |>eople.f 

A  treaty  was  concluded  after  a  long  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  live  mil  lion  acres  passed 
to  the  possession  of  the  United  Stales  Government,  the 
latter  to  pay  to  the  Pottawatomies  live  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  twenty  years,  and  to  appropriate  one  thou- 
sand annually  for  the  support  of  a  blacksmith  and  a 
teacher  among  them.  The  Ottawas  and  Chippewas 
received  a  smaller  amount. 

In  1827  the  Pottawatomies  refused  to  join  the  Win- 
nebagoes  in  their  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
Americans,  and  again  in  1832,  although  many  of  the 
younger  warriors  were  in  favor  of  joining  Black  Hawk, 
the  councils  of  Shawbonee.J  Robinson  and  the  Sauga- 
nash  prevailed,  and  the  Pottawatomie  chiefs  not  only 
prevented  the  tribe  from  taking  part  in  the  war,  but  did 
their  utmost  to  serve  and  protect  the  whites. 

The  last  treaty  between  these  Indians  and  the 
United  St  ates,  prior  to  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, was  made  at  Chicago— being  concluded  Scptem- 
i>er  26,  1833.  George  B.  Porter.  Thomas  F.  V.  Owen, 
and  William  Weatherford  were  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  A  preliminary  council  was 
held  with  the  principal  chiefs  more  than  a  week  before 
the  formal  council,  which  was  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Charles  Joseph  Latrobc.  an  English  author,  traveling 
in  the  United  States,  was  present  at  this  treaty.  Speak- 
ing of  the  scene  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  he  says  : 

"  When  within  live  miles  n(  Chicago,  we  came  to  the  first  In- 
•lian  encampment.  Five  thousand  Indians  were  said  to  be  col- 
lected around  this  little  upstart  village  for  the  (.rosccution  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  to  cede  their  lands  in  Michigan  and  llli- 
ma*.  We  found  the  village,  on  our  arrival,  crowded  to  excess- 
we  procured,  with  Rre.it  difficult  v.  a  small  apartment,  comfortless 
and  noisy  from  its  close  prnximitv  to  others,  but  quite  as  good  as 
we  could  have  hoped  for.  The  Pottawatomie*  were  encamped  on 
all  sides  on  the  wide,  level  prairie  bcvond  the  scattered  village 
beneath  the  low  woods  which  chequered  them,  on  the  sides  of  the 
MUll  river,  or  to  the  leaward  of  the  sand  hills  near  the  beach  of  the 
lake. 

At  the  informal  council  the  Indians  had  informed  the 
commissioners  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell  their  lands; 
they  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  them;  but,  as  the 
council  was  appointed,  they  were  urged  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  which  they  did.  Nearly  a  week 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  again  induced  to  Wet  the 
commissioners,  and  in  the  meantime— 

cw  ™i£m*Cki',"t'a,h,'m!d  himwU  fondly  to  (he  inh.bii.nti  «f  Chi- 
••  •rkl.M.L?lCi?0to^'l•■l,,,  r^(f *ndintr  tlie-  enmrano  wl(m  nf  the»  tribe*  me 

.WrUrIlI  «y  pSrrik^.'Ti  Tn}y  »rbitr«r.  nod  i.  .doited.  |„  ,h« 
n(  ,he  Z£  YJt  'XS^VSISS^'h'  lyrically, hi 


"  Companies  of  old  warriors  might  he  seen  sitting  smoking  under 
every  bush,  arguing,  palavering,  or  powwowing  with  great  earnest- 
ness; but  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  bringing  them  to  another 
council  in  a  hurrv.  »  »  «  The  little  village  of  Chicago  was  in 
an  uproar  from  m  .ming  to  night,  and  from  night  to  morning:  for 
during  the  hours  ol  darkness,  when  the  housed  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chicago  sought  to  obtain  repose  in  ihe  crowded  plank 
edifices  of  the  village,  the  Indians  howled,  sang,  wept,  yelled  and 
whooped  in  their various  encampments.  *  *  *  The  large  bodv 
of  Indians  collected  in  the  vicinity  consisted  not  merely  of  chiefs 
and  warriors,  but  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  tribe  were 
present,  for  where  the  warrior  was  invited  to  feast  at  the  expense 
of  the  liovcrnment,  the  squaw  look  care  to  accompany  him;  and 
where  the  squaw  went  the  children  or  papooses,  the  ponies,  and  the 
innumerable  dogs  followed,  and  here  they  were  lis  ing  merrily  at  the 
cost  of  Ihe  i  iovcrninenl.  Not  far  from  the  river  lay  many  groups 
of  tents  constructed  of  c<iarse  canvas,  blankets  and  mats,  and  sur- 
mounted by  poles  supporting  meat,  moccasins  and  rags.  Their 
vicinity  was"  always  enlivened  by  various  (Minted  Indian  figures, 
dressed  in  the  SMM  gaudy  attire.  •  •  •  h'ar  and  wide  the 
grassy  prairie  teemed  with  figures — warriors  mounted  or  on  foot, 
squaws  and  horses.  Here  a  race  between  three  or  four  Indian 
panics,  each  carrying  a  double  rider,  who  were  whooping  and  yell- 
ing like  fiends;  here  a  solitary  horseman, with  a  long  spcer,  turbancd 
like  an  Arab,  scouring  along  at  full  speed;  groups  of  hobbled 
horses;  Indian  dogs  and  children,  or  a  grave  conclave  of  grcv 
chiefs  seated  on  the  grass  in  < 


For  the  resiliences  of  the  United  States  Commission- 
ers, and  other  notables  present  at  the  treaty,  a  number 
of  plank  huts  or  cabins  were  erected  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River.  In  the  vicinitv  of  these  the 
council  lire  of  the  United  Tribes  was  lighted  under  a 
spacious  open  shed  standing  on  the  green  prairie,  and 
011  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  September  some  twenty 
or  thirty  chiefs  assembled  around  it  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings. The  Indians  were  seated  at  the  western  end 
of  the  council  room  and  the  commissioners  were  oppo- 
site them.  On  the  26th  the  treaty  was  (  (included;  on 
the  27th  certain  supplementary  articles  addetl:  anil,  to 
the  shame  of  the  whites  be  it  said,  the  Indians  sold  their 
lands,  not  because  they  did  not  love  it  and  wish  to  re- 
main upon  if,  but  t>ecause  they  loved  whisky  better  than 
everything  else  besides,  and  were  allowed  to  drink  until 
they  cared  for  nothing  else,  but  passively  "  put  their 
hands  to  the  quill  "  and  signed  away  the'  land  which 
they  had  conquered,  and  had  claimed  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century  The  land  ceded  by  this  treaty  contained 
about  live  million  acres,  and  was.'with  the  exception  of 
some  small  reservations,  all  the*n  claimed  bv  the  United 
Tribes  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

They  were  granted  a  reservation  which  was  then  a 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  but  which  by  the  "  Platte 
Purchase"  of  1S3O  became  the  northwestern  portion  ot 
Missouri.  In  the  summer  of  1S35,  the  Pottawatomies 
came  for  the  last  time  to  Chicago  to  receive  their  annu- 
ities, and  tO  start  thence  for  their  Western  reservation. 
The  total  number  that  assembled  was  alxiut  five  thou- 
sand. While  in  the  town  of  Chicago,  at  that  time,  the 
Indians  performed  their  war-dance,  as  a  sort  of  farewell 
to  their  old  home  and  their  remaining  friends  among 
the  whites.  They  were  removed  by  Government,  under 
charge  of  the  late  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  to  the  reser- 
vation assigned  them,  now  in  northwestern  Missouri,  and 
about  two  years  later  again  removed  to  the  present  site 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  In  1837,  the  Pottawatomies 
of  Indiana  were  removed  to  a  tract  on  the  Osage 
River,  now  in  Miami  Co.,  Kans.  In  1848,  the  several 
bands  disposed  of  their  lands  in  Iowa  anil  on  the  Osage 
for  the  sum  of  §850,000  and  removed  to  another  reser- 
vation on  the  Kansas  River,  where  they  were  joined  in 
1850  by  the  remnant  still  remaining  in  Michigan.  In 
their  Western  home,  as  here,  they  were  divided  into  the 
Pottawatomies  of  the  Woods,  the  Mission  band  iwho 
were  generally  Catholics,  docile,  and  easily  civilized), 
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and  the  wild  Prairie  band.  At  the  treaty  made  with  the 
tribe  in  Kansas,  November  15,  1861,  the  latter  could 
not  be  induced  to  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  and 
were  allotted  a  portion  of  the  reservation  which  they 
were  to  hold  in  common.  The  Band  of  the  Woods  anil 
the  Mission  band  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  .State;,  and  now  hold  their  land  in  Kansas  in 
severalty.  The  l'rairie  band  numbered  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  anil  was  allotted  a 
tract  of  about  twelve  miles  square  in  what  is  now  Jack- 
son Co.,  Rans.,  upon  which  they  still  live.  There  are 
now  1883  on  the  reservation  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty;  two  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  Wisconsin,  thirty 
in  Iowa  and  twenty-four  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Dr. 

H.  C.  Linn  is  the  present  agent  of  the  l'rairie  Indians 
and  their  present  chief  is  Sinigh-nes-see.  On  the  reser- 
vation the  Indians  have  one  hundred  and  five  houses, 
some  of  which  are  very  comfortable,  and  as  many  well 
cultivated  fields,  enclosed  with  good  fences.  The  In- 
dian boarding-school  was  opened 'in  1875.  which  with  ils 

hool  building,  I  tnliug  house,  laundry,  •.urn.  it.  .. .  osl 

$12,000.    A  writer  who  visited  them  in  1S82  says:* 

"This  prairie  bund  of  Indians  arc  many  of  them  resolutely 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  They  are  jusi  and  honest  with  the 
whites  and  themselves;  they  are  developing  the  holy  love  of  a  per- 
siina],  permanent  home;  they  arc  comprehending  subject*  of  busi- 
ness presented  to  them;  llley  are  substituting,  fur  the  sixteen 
Knglish  letters  they  have  heretofore  used  in  thtir  Indian  language, 
all  of  the  Knglish  alphabet  found  necessary  to  express  vocal  sounds; 
they  are  learning  to  acquire,  property  ;  ill  line  they  are  making  grad- 
uaf  progress,  and  iheir  |>ernianent  location  in  Jackson  County  may 
bring  mutual  compensation  to  themselves  ami  the  '  superior  race.'  " 

ORIGIN"  OF  THE  WORD  CHICAGO. 

'The  first  mention  of  the  word  Chc-cau-gou,  the 
Chicago  of  modern  times,  is  in  Hennepin's  account  of 

I.  aSalle's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  River  by  way  of  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee,  in  1680.  The  title  of  one  of 
his  chapters  has  been  translated.  "  An  account  of  the 
building  of  a  new  fort  on  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  named 
by  the  savages  Chc-cau  gou,  anil  by  us  Fort  Crevcceur  " 
This  is  a  very  blind  translation,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  it,  exactly  what  Hennepin  meant;  but, 
judging  from  other  descriptions  of  the  same  expedition, 
given  by  Meinbre  and  LaSalle,  he  probably  intended 
that  the  title  of  his  chapter  should  read,  "  An  account 
of  the  building  of  a  new  fort,  named  by  us  Creveceur, 
on  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  named  by  the  savages  Che- 
cau-gott,"  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  their 
name  for  the  Illinois  River.  Marquette  speaks  of  the 
river  only  as  "the  river  of  the  Illinois,"  while  Juliet  calls 
it  the  "river  of  St.  Louis,"  and  also  "  The  Divine  River, 
or  ( hitralaise.'f 

Franquelin  has  evidently  mistaken  the  locality  of 
the  St.  Louis  River  of  Joliet,  as,  on  his  large  map  of 
1684,  he  has  applied  to  the  Ohio  the  name  "  River  St. 
Louis  or  Chucagoa."  The  name,  however,  shows  that 
the  river  called  St.  Louis  was  also  called  Checaugou  or 
Chucagoa.  "The  name  Chicagou  is  given  to  the  Illinois 
by  Coxe,  also,  in  his  "  Louisiana."  There  is  a  map  in 
the  Historical  Society  Library  at  Madison,  Wis.,  said  to 
have  l>een  designed  bv  Samson,  geographer  to  the 
French  Ring  in  1673,  before  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  made  known  On 
this  map  is  laid  down  a  river,  with  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   It  U  called  the  "Chncagua  River." 

One  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  Chicaugou,"  or 

"ntmiure'^t'rluiv^ii  friend  „.  UM  wife  of  Ul«  C«.ni 


Chicago,  is  said  to  be  "great  "  or  "  strong,"  from  ka-go, 
something,  and  Chi,  from  gitchi,  great.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  this  was  the  generic  term  applied 
by  the  Illinois  Indians,  not  only  to  their  own  "great 
river."  but  also  to  the  Mississippi.  Much  information 
regarding  the  latter  river  had  been  gained  by  the  French 
from  the  Illinois  Indians,  but  it  was  always  called  by 
them  the  "Great  River,"  which  its  name  also  signifies  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Northwestern  tribes — nucha  or  mecht, 
large  or  great  ;  and  »///</,  ttpi,  river.  The  Illinois  River 
is  called  the  '•  Divine  River"  "  Riviere  I.aDivinc"i  by 
Joliet,  who  applies  this  name  to  the  river,  from  the 
.source  of  the  Desplaines  branch  to  its  mouth.  LaSalle 
calls  the  Illinois  the  Divine  River,  in  1G80,  and  Membre 
says,  speaking  of  the  expedition  on  which  he  accom- 
panied I-aSalle  in  1681-S2,  that  they  "went  toward  the 
Divine  River,  called  by  the  Indians  Checaugou,"  to 
make  their  way  to  the  Mississippi;  Membre,  however, 
applying  the  name  only  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  Desplaines  ,  which  branch  was  called  by  that 
name  or  Chicago,  until  as  late  as  1812.  LaSalle,  writing 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Illinois  in  the  winter  of 
1681-82.  says  he'  arrived  in  January,  1682,  at  "the 
division  line  called  Chccaugau,  froin  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  lies  in  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
coutins."  The  Mascoutins.  at  that  time,  had  villages 
between  the  Fox  and  Desplaines.  in  common  with  the 
Kickapoos,  whose  language,  manners  and  customs  were 
identical.  It  is  believed  that  they  were  bauds  of  the 
same  tribe,  known  by  the  different  names,  and  that  the 
Rickaphos  are  now  the  only  survivors  of  the  tribe. 

St.  Cosmc,  visiting  this  locality  111  1699  and  again 
in  1700.  spells  the  name  variously  ;  as  Chikagu,  Chika- 
gou,  Chicago,  Chicago,  and  Chicaqu.  'The  latter  spell- 
ing is  equivalent  to  Chicaquc,  or  Checaqua,  which  was 
the  name  borne  bv  a  long  line  of  Illinois  chiefs— and  as 
applied  to  them.would  mean  the  great,  or  |>owerful, 
chiefs. 

Dr.  William  Barry,*  first  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
question,  makes  the  following  statement  : 

"  Whatever  may  base  been  the  etymological  meaning  of  th* 
word  Chicago,  in  its  practical  use  it  probably  denotes  strong  or 
great.  The  Indians  applied  this  term  to  the  Slississippi  Kiver.  to 
thunder,  or  to  the  voice  of  thclireat  Maiinou.  Edwin  Hubbard, 
the  genealogist,  adopts  a  similar  view,  and  says  the  word  Chicago, 
in  its  applications,  signified  strong,  mighty,  powerful." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  LaSalle  came  with 
his  party  of  followers  to  this  region  in  the  winter  of 
1681-82,  not  only  the  river  now  the  Desplaines,  but  the 
|H>rtage  leading  to  it,  was  "called  by  the  savages"  [the 
Miamis  and  Illinois,  whose  dialect  was  the  samei  Chc- 
cagou.  'The  name,  "as  the  appellation  of  a  chief  or 
brave,"  or  whatever  it  might  mean,  could  not  have  been 
"  transferred  by  the  French  to  the  river,  and  passed 
from  the  river  to  the  locality  when  the  French  settled 
there,"  as  Dr.  J.  Hammond  'Trumbull,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  suggests,  because  both  river  and  locality  were 
"  called  by  the  savages  Checagou  "  when  the  French 
first  visited  them.  If  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  was  great,  or  power- 
ful, and  was  the  generic  term  by  them  applied  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  their  great  chiefs,  etc.,  and  as 
the  French  gave  other  and  specific  names  to  their  rivers 
and  localities,  this  was  at  last  only  given  to  the  Des- 
plaines. the  portage,  and  later  to  the  little  stream  lead- 
ing from  the  portage  to  the  lake,  of  course,  the  name  so 
applied  lost  all  its  significance. 

A  similar  word  or  compound  word  which  applies 

Chicurn  AnlluulliCi"— p.  ill. 
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locally  to  the  present  Chicago  River  is  found  in  another 
dialect  Chippewa  of  the  same  Algonquin  tongue— the 
words,  shegahg,  meaning  skunk,  or  shc-gau-ga-win/.he. 
skunk-weed  or  wild  onion  ;  which  it  is  believed  was 
given  to  the  present  Chicago  River  by  the  natives,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  banks  producing  plentifully  the 
wild  leek  or  onion.  The  early  French  writers —  Membrc, 
and  Tontv  in  his  "  Memoir  "  —  speak  of  the  abundance 
of  this  bulbous  plant  throughout  the  country  ;  the  latter 
mentioning  the  fact  of  subsisting  on  the  wild  onions 
which  he  and  his  companions  grubbed  from  the  mound, 
on  their  journey  from  the  Illinois  to  Green  Bay  in  the 
winter  of  16S0-81. 

E.  M.  Haines,  of  Waukegan,  in  Blanchard's  "  History 
of  Illinois."  says,  in  regard  to  this  meaning  of  the  word, 
so  applied  : 

•'  The  word  Chicago  '*  understood  iu  be  an  lnili.ui  word  ;  .it 
least  it  is  derived  from  that  mint  What  ils  precise  meaning  is, 
or  whether  it  has  any  particular  meaning  at  all  in  it*  present  f- inn 
as  new  applied,  is  a' matter  id  considerable  dispute  among  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  attention.  The  w  ord  ernes  to  us  through 
the  early  French  explorers  of  the  West  as  an  Indian  wold  from  tile 
language  of  the  Algonquin  group.  Whilst  this  group  of  the  North 
American  trilses  had  one  general  or  generic  language  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  each  tribe  had  Us  dialect  differing  more  or  less 
from  that  of  the  other  tnbes  of  the  same  group.  The  standard  or 
parent  language,  however,  since  this  people  liecamc  known  to  the 
whites.  wa>  that  spoken  by  the  Ojibways  (t'hippeways,  I  the  must 
powerful  and  numerous  of  the  various  tribes  of  this  group.  Those 
who  pretend  to  make  any  positive  assertion  a*  to  the  correct  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  as  an  Indian  word,  seem  to  have  confined  their 
investigations  on  the  subject  to  the  Indian  language,  as  spoken  by 
the  Ojibways.  without  reference  to  irther  dialects,  seeming  to  ignor,- 
the  fact  that  il  could  come  from  any  other  source,  whereupon  they 
reach  the  conclusion,  and  soasscrt.tli.it  it  means  onion,  garlic,  leek  or 
skunk.  So  far  as  appears  at  this  day,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
-pceial  inquiry  into  the  origin  oc  meaning  of  this  word  until  about 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  hurt  Dearborn,  in  Idl6  The  year 
following  that  event,  Colonel  Samuel  A.  Starron  visited  this  place, 
and  in  a  letter  to  General  Jacob  1! town  of  the  1'nited  States  Army, 
refers  to  the  river  here  as  '  the  River  Chicago  (or  in  the  English— 
Wild  Union  River).'  *  *  1  The  definition  of  the  onion  bv  Rev. 
Kdward  F.  Welson,  in  his  dictionary  of  ihc  Ojlbw-ay  language,  is 
kechc-shc-gaug-vh-wutinh.  He  defines  skunk  as  ?hc-gang.  John 
fanner,  for  thirty  years  a  captive  among  the  Ojibways,  and  mam 
years  United  Stales  Indian  interpreter,  in  a  'Catalogue  of  Plant's 
and  Animals,  found  in  the  country  of  the  Ojibways,  with  English 
names,'  appended  to  the  narrative  of  his  captivity,  defines  skunk 
as  she-gang,  lie  defines  onion  as  she-gau-ga-winzhc  (skunk-weed). 
In  a  note  thereto,  by  l»r.  James,  editor  of  Tanner  s  narrative,  it  is 
added  :  '  Krnm  shih-gan-ga-winchc,  this  word  in  the  singular  num. 
ber,  some  derive  the  name  Chicago.'  *  *  *  It  is  noticed  that  all 
who  contend  that  the  word  Chicago,  as  applied  to  the  river  and 
city  of  that  name,  means  skunk,  onion  or  the  like,  derive  their  con- 
victions on  (he  subject  from  one  or  more  of  the  authorities  which 
are  before  cited,  or  from  some  one  familiar  with  the  Ojihwav  Ian- 
guage,  who  forms  his  convictions  to  the  same  effect,  from  the' mere 
coincidence  of  sounds.  History  is  so  unsatisfactory  and  varied  in 
regard  to  this  word,  thai  we  arc  left  to  this  day  to  determine  its 
meaning  vilely  upon  the  basis  of  similarity  of  sounds.  For  there 
seems  to  be  no  fuel  or  incident  narrated  or  mentioned  in  history 
that  leads  with  any  degree  of  certainty  cither  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  this  word  as  intended,  or  lo  'the  dialect  from  which  it  is 
derived.  And  il  is  lo  be  confessed  that  upon  the  theorv  aforesaid, 
conceding  that  the  word  comes  from  the  Ojibway  language  or  dia- 
lect, no  one  is  prepared  lo  dispute  the  assertion  so  generally  made 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  skunk.  The  word  skunk  being  iu 
the  Indian  tongue  simply  shc-kang,  iu  order  to  make  Chicago,  the 
theory  adopted  is  that  ong,  an  Ojibway  Wal  termination  is  addul 
which  makes  I  hi-cag-ong,  meaning  at  Ihe  skunk,  the  sound  ng 
being  dropped  in  common  s,>eerh,  leaving  the  word  in  the  form 
now  used.  Whilst  this  is  not  inconsistent  in  practice  in  dealing 
with  Indian  names,  there  i>  another  theorv,  it  M  Suggested,  which 
may  be  adopted  in  this  connection,  that  would  seem  lo  be  equally 
consistent.  The  word  Chi-ca.go,  without  adding  ng  would  be  ;t 
fair  Ojibway  expression.  The  sound  o  added,  would  denote  the 
genitive,  and  might  be  rendered  thus,  'him  of  the  skunk.'  in  which 
rase  it  would  prokil.lv  be  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  it  is 
slated  that  this  word  is  the  n 
Chief,  but  the  name  also  of  a  li 
lions.  *  •  »  Thy  mosl  th.lt  taI|  ^  ^jj 


not  only  of  some  one  Indian 
hiefs  during  several  gencru- 
of  the  word  with 


any 


degree  of  certainty  i»,  that  il  is  of  Indian  origin  and  conies  from 
some  dialed  of  the  Algonquin  group,  so  called.  Il  must  be  noted, 
howxver.  that  in  the  Ojibway  dialect  this  word,  or  that  which  is 
essentially  the  same,  is  not  confined  in  its  meaning  to  that  con- 
tended fur  as  before  mentioned.  The  word  may  mean,  also,  in 
that  language,  to  forbear,  or  avoid,  from  kah-go,  forbear,  anil  che, 
a  prefix  answering  to  our  preposition  to;  or,  il  may  mean  some- 
thing great,  from  kago,  something,  anil  cH,  from  gil-che.  great. 
Itesides  several  other  words  or  expressions  which  may  be  found  in 
this  dialect,  of  the  same  sound,  yet  of  different  meanings,  Che-ca- 
gua  was  the  name  of  a  noted  Sac  chief,  and  means  in  thai  dialect, 
'  he  that  stands  by  the  tree-'  In  the  Pottawatomie  dialect,  the 
word  choc-ca-go.  without  addition  or  abridgment,  means  destitute." 

There  have  been  various  other  theories  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  denote  that  when  the  French  first  mentioned 
the  river,  "called  bv  the  savages  Chccagoit,"  they 
referred  to  the  Illinois,  and  its  northern  branch,  and 
that  it  was  simply  at  that  time  the  "great  river"  of  the 
Illinois.  When  these  Indians  and  the  kindred  tribe,  the 
Mianiis.  were  driven  from  the  region,  ami  the  "  canoe 
people" — all  branches  of  the  original  Ojibways — gained 
possession  of  the  country,  the  name  was  transferred  to 
the  present  Chicago  River,  although  it  was  still  applied 
also  to  the  Oesplaines.  The  name,  as  applied  by  these 
Indians  to  the  little  river  had,  doubtless,  a  local  signifi- 
cation, ami  from  the  time  of  their  advent,  Chicago 
River,  in  all  probability,  meant  skunk-weed,  garlic,  or 
wild-onion  river.  It  was  certainly  known  as  such  as 
early  .is  1773,  when  the  Indians  deeded  to  William 
Murray  a  tract  of  land,  extending  •' up  the  Illinois  to 
Chicagou  or  C.arlick  Creek,"  although  it  may  never  be 
fully  known  whether  the  simple  word  she-kang,  the 
more  complex  she-gan-ga-winzhc,  the  Pottawatomie 
choc-ca-go.  or  some  other  similar  word  had  the  honor 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  present  river  and  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

EARLY  EXPLORATIONS. 

John  Nichi.ki. — A  history  of  Canada,  written  in 
Latin,  by  M.  DuCreux,  and  entitled  //is/aria  Canaden- 
sis, was  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1664.  In  this 
work  was  the  following  passage: 

"In  the  last  months  of  1642.  New  Krance  mourned  for  two 
men  of  no  common  character  who  were  snatched  away  from  her; 
one  of  tlies,-  (Kayrnbault),  who  died  hrst.  of  disease,  was  a  nicmlwT 
of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other,  although  a  layman, 
was  distinguished  by  singularly  meritorious  acts  toward  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada." 

This  "  layman,"  whose  services  in  the  interest  of 
France  and  humanity  well  merited  the  above  notice,  was 
John  Nicolet,  the  first  civilized  man  who  trot!  the  soil 
or  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  great  Northwest — the 
dauntless  pioneer  who  penetrated  to  the  hitherto  un- 
known -fresh  water  sea,"  beyond  the  "Lake  of  the 
Hurons."  and  visited  the  Indian  tribe*  dwelling  upon 
its  western  shore;  not  resting  until  he  reached  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Illinois  Erinioua/  atul.it  is  believed  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  the  State  which  now  bears  their  name. 
In  the  Historia  Canadensis,  and  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
of  1639-43  Yimont  .is  found  the  narrative  of  thelifcand 
achievements  of  the  man  who  occupied  so  important  a 
place  in  the  history  of  French  explorations. 

In  1603  Samuel  Champlatn  first  came  to  the  banksof 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country  pre- 
liminary to  founding  a  colony  and  permanently  secur- 
ing to  France  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding Indians.  His  visit  was  brief,  but  from  the 
natives  he  learned  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  fail- 
ures of  De  La  Roche,  Pontgrave  and  Cha'uvin  need  not 
be  repeated  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  returned  to 
France,  to  sail  again  in  1608,  with  men.  arms  and  stores 
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for  a  colony,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Quebec.  During  his  previous 
visits  he  had  heard  from  the  savages  of  regions  farther 
to  the  west— of  great  lakes,  cataracts  and  rivers— and 
had  become  convinced  that  from  the  head  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  by  means  of  these  inland  lakes  and  streams, 

it  would  be  possible  to  reach  the  to-called  Western  Sea 

and  China;  as.  by  the  <  >ttaxva  of  the  North,  he  believed  he 
could  reach  the  Polar  Sea.  He  came,  therefore,  to  New 
France  the  second  time,  more  as  an  explorer  than  as  a 
merchant.  The  interests  of  the  fur  trade  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  another,  and  after  the  settlement  at  Quebec 
acquired  some  degree  of  permanency,  he  commenced 
his  exploration  of  the  country  farther  to  the  south  and 
west.  Attaching  to  his  interests  the  Algonquin*  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  the  Hurons  of  Georgian  Bay,  who  came 
annually  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  trade,  and  who,  like  the 
French,  were  fearful  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
Iroquois,  Champlain  penetrated  the  country  to  the  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  drove  the  Iroquois  from  its  waters, 
and  by  his  powers  so  attached  the  allied  tribes  to  him- 
self, that  before  they  left  him  to  return  to  their  homes 
the  Hurons  had  invited  him  to  visit  them  at  their  villages 
and  ally  himself  with  them  in  their  war  with  the  Iroquois. 

After  revisiting  France  in  1609  and  1610,  he  again 
returned  in  161 1  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  selected  as  a 
trading-post  the  present  site  of  Montreal.  The  con- 
tinuous and  cruel  wars  of  the  Iroquois  had  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  penetrating  the  western 
country,  and  he  now  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  his  superiors  in  France,  by 
attempting  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
surrounding  region.  With  the  design  of  extending  this 
trade  to  more  distant  tribes,  he  commenced,  about  the 
year  1615,  to  train  young  men  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  by  placing  them  in  the 
charge  of  some  friendly  tribe  to  learn  its  language,  man- 
ners and  habits,  and  to  become  hardened  and  inured  to 
the  deprivations  and  loneliness  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
wilderness  and  among  savages.  While  training  others, 
he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians, 
and  attach  them  to  his  interest  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  In  1615  he  consented  to  lead  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa  against  the  Iroquois.  With 
two  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians  he  left  Montreal  in  July 
of  that  year,  traveled  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Algonquin 
villages^  passed  the  Allumette  lakes,  and  thence  by  Lake 
Nipissiug,  French  River  and  Georgian  Hay,  reached  the 
home  of  the  Hurons,  which  lay  in  the  little  peninsula 
formed  bv  the  head  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  the  River 
Severn  ami  Lake  Simcoe.  Here  he  joined  the  warriors 
of  the  two  nations  who  had  gathered  at  the  Huron 
village.  With  them  he  moved  south  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  crossed  the  lake  and  attacked  the  Iroquois 
in  their  fortified  villages  in  the  present  State  of  New- 
York.  The  attack  was  not  a  success,  and.  with  his 
allies,  Champlain  returned  to  the  Huron  village,  where 
he  passed  the  winter,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in  the 
summer  of  1616.  arriving  just  one  year  from  the  time 
of  his  departure.  He  had  learned  enough  of  the  lake  of 
the  Hurons  and  of  the  country  farther  west,  with  its 
treasures  of  copper  and  peltry,  to  be  more  than  ever 
anxious  to  secure  it  for  France. 

Quebec,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  a  small  fort,  of 
which  Champlain  was  nominal  commander,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  some  fifty  fur-traders,  adventurers  and  Recollet 
friars.  In  1 6 1 S  there  arrived  at  this  post,  from  France, 
a  young  man  named  John  Nicolet.  lie  was  a  native  of 
Cherbourg,  in  Normandy, and  son  of  Thomas  Nicolet,  a 
mail-carrier  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris.    His  mother  was 


Margucrita  de  la  Mer.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
Champlain  to  educate  young  Frenchmen  for  explorers 
and  traders  by  actual  trial  of  Indian  life,  Nicolet  was 
selected  for  that  purpose,  as  giving  extraordinary  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness,  and  sent  to  an  Algonquin  tribe, 
whose  home  was  the  Isle  des  Allumette,  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  career 
marked  out  for  him.* 

With  the  "Algonquins  of  the  Island"  he  spent  two 
years,  accompanying  them  in  their  wanderings  anil  par- 
taking of  all  their  dangers  and  privations — sometimes 
almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and  subsisting  for  weeks 
upon  harks  and  lichens.  During  this  time  he  never  saw 
the  face  of  a  white  man,  or  heard  a  human  voice,  save 
the  guttural  tones  of  the  savages,  which  soon,  however, 
became  intelligible  ;  his  memory,  according  to  the 
record,  l>cing  wonderfully  good.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage, and  was  then  sent,  with  four  hundred  natives,  on 
a  peace  mission  to  the  Iroquois.  It  would  appear  from 
the  narrative,  that  Nicole!  was  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  hostile  tribe,  as  it  is  stated  that  "  he  performed 
his  mission  successfully."  At  this  time  he  must  have 
visited  the  Hurons,  tlie  allies  of  the  Algonquin  tribe, 
who  would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  renewal  of 
peace,  and  whose  villages  lav  directly  in  his  route. 

After  his  return  from  this  peace  mission,  Nicolet 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nipissing,  further  to  the  northwest  than 
the  Isle  des  Allumette.  Here  he  lived  eight  or  nine 
years,  becoming  practically  one  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
his  cabin  and  trading-house  among  them,  entered  into 
their  councils,  and  doubtless  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  "head  men  "  of  the  nation.  About  the  year  1633. t 
when  Canada  passed  from  the  brief  dominion  of  En- 
gland back  to  its  former  owner,  Nicolet  was  recalled  to 
Quebec  by  Government,  and  made  Commissary  and  In- 
dian Interpreter  in  that  city  for  the  "  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates." 

During  the  years  of  Nicolet "s  absence  among  the 
Indians,  New  France  had  passed  through  various 
changes.  The  Recollets  had  been  superseded  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  commenced  the  work  of  establishing 
missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada.  The  com- 
panies of  French  merchants  who.  for  a  time,  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  had  Riven  place  to  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  commonlv  called  the  "  Company 
of  the  Hundred  Associates,"  which,  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu  as  its  brain  and  motive  force,  now  held  almost 
sovereign  sway  over  both  the  secular  and  religious  in- 
terests of  the  French  colonists.  Interrupted  in  its  de- 
signs for  a  brief  period,  by  the  successes  of  England  in 
Canada,  its  jurisdiction  was  restored  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  in  May.  1633.  Champlain,  who  had  been 
t  arried  prisoner  to  England,  was  again  restored  to  his 
former  office,  and  assumed  command  at  Quebec,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  affairs  of  New  France  were 
now  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  and  the  Society  of  Loyola.  The  French 
population  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  even  now  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  only  trading  posts  were 
Quebec.  Three  Rivers,  the  Rapids  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Tadotissac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Nicolet  was  recalled  from 
Nipissing,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  powerful  com- 
pany which  ruled  New  France.  The  narrative  says, 
"  During  this  period  while  Nicolet  was  commissary  and 

a  The  narrative  o(  DuCkim  calk  ihr  |*ii,«l  «r*m  hr'rr  a  "preliminary 

♦  iKtiipulUl  i'(  Ciinadn  by  llir  KngliJi  from  |6«|  I"  |6}»  account!  foe 
hia  Ionic  ri-»ioViin-  amimu  ttm  Indian*. 
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interpreter  for  the  Company},  at  the  command  of  the 
same  rulers,  he  had  to  make  an  excusion  to  certain 
maritime  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Uurons."     The  Huron*  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  French  ;  they  were  the  most  dis- 
tant tribe  with  whom  any  Commercial  intercourse  was 
maintained,  and  their  country  lay  in  the  path  to  the  far 
West.    Should  this  threatened  war  he  declared  against 
their  allies,  explorers  would  hardly  dare  venture  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  proselyting 
designs  of  the  Jesuits  would  also  l>c  effectually  checked, 
Champlain  was  eager,  too,  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
"maritime  tribes,"  called  "Men  of  the  Sea H  by  the 
Algonquin*,  who  sometimes  made  the  long  journey  of 
five  or  six  weeks  to  their  country,  and  returned  with 
wonderful  tales  of  the  nation   which   had  wandered 
thither  from  the  borders  of  a  distant  sea,  and  was  still 
visited  by  a"  strange  people  without  hair  or  beards,  who 
came  from  the  west  in  large  canoes,  upon  a  great  water, 
to  trade."  With  his  preconceived  idea  of  the  probability 
of  reaching  the  sea  which  trashed  the  shore  of  Asia,  by 
means  of  the  western  lakes  and  rivers,  Champlain  be- 
lieved the  "great  water,"  of  which  the  Indians  spoke, 
might  be  this  distant  Western  Sea,  over  which  the  l*ard- 
less  Chinese  had  passed  to  trade  with  the  people  who 
once  lived  on  its  borders.    Therefore,  to  the  rulers  of 
New  France,  it  was  an  object  to  secure  |>eace  between 
the  Huron*  and  the  "  Men  of  the  Sea,"  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of   both  commerce  and  religion. 
Knowing  the  superior  ability  of  Nicolet,  and  having  been 
instrumental  in  placing  him  where  .he,  could  acquire  the 
special  training  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  task  of 
penetrating  the  wilderness' to  these  strange  and  unknown 
tribes,  and  also  of  dealing  with  them  in  a  prudent  and 
successful  manner,  Champlain  selected  him  for  the  mis- 
sion.   He  was  to  visit  "  La  Nation  des  I'uants  ;"*  if 
possible,  "  secure   a  peace,"  between  them  and  the 
Uurons,  and  their  friendship  lor  France  ;  and  he  was 
also  to  explore  the  country  of  the  I'uants  in  search  of 
the  passage  to  the  Western  Sea.    Injury,  i6v».  Fathers 
Brebeuf  and  Daniel  started  from  Quebec  to  found  the 
Huron  mission.    Niculet  accompanied  them  from  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  had  been  assisting  in  the  building  of  a 
fort— as  far  as  the  Isle  des  Allumette,  his  old  Indian 
home.      rather    lirebeuf   savs   he   "endured  every 
hardship"  during  the  journey,  "with  the 'courage  of 
the  strongest  savage."    Here  the  fathers  apparently  left 
htm  to  go  to  their  mission.    From  the  time  that  Ntcolet 
left    Ihree  Rivers  with  the  missionaries  there   is  no 
record  of  his  being  on  the  St.  Lawrence  until  Decem- 
ber, 1635— nearly  a  year  and  a  half— the  time  of  his  ab- 
sence on  his  mission  to  the  West,  when  he  visited  the 
northern  and  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  This 
visit,  therefore,  was  between  July,  1634,  and  December, 
10,55.    He  was  inn  again  absent  from  his  post  in  Canada 
long  enough  for  such  a  journev  during  his  after  life 

Some  time  after  the  fathers  left  him  at  the  Isle  des 
Allumette,  Nicolet  followed  them  to  the  village  of  the 
Huron*,  and  thence  set  out  on  his  pacific  expedition,  ac- 
companied by  "  seven  ambassadors  of  the  Huron  na- 
ion.  and  provided  with  gifts  to  conciliate  any  hostile 
tribe  in  hig  path.  Launching  their  canoes,  the  party 
paddled  up  the  Georgian  Bay;  passed  "  the  river"*  which 
■lows  from  Lake  Nipissing;  then  the  "  Nation  of  »«„- 

n  ^h°"f  «  7  k™  Sl\"re  "f  Lakc  Hur"n:  and  still 
north  of  Sault  samte  Marie  and  the  "People  of  the 

t he  1  T  r  i'"1'  Wa?,0n  the  south  rid«  °f  'he  strait 
at  tin  foot  of  the  rapids,  m  what  is  now  the  State  of 


Michigan.  Here  lived  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Ojibways  and  Chippewas— Algoncpiins,  whose  language 
was  familiar  to  Nicolet,  and  here  his  party  slopped  for 
a  brief  rest.  It  may  be  that  words  here  dropped  by  Nic- 
olet, in  regard  to  the  new  mission  among  the  Hurons, 
were  remembered.  Not  many  years  after,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  village  asked  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent 
among  them,  ami  still  later  there  was  founded  here  the 
successful  mission  of  Dablon  and  Marquette. 

Leaving  the  "  Yiilage  of  the  Falls,"  Nicolet  returned 
down  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  turned  to  the  west,  passed 
Mackinac,  and  his  little  canoe  floated  upon  the  clear 
waters  (if  the  "second  great  fresh  water  sea."  The 
pioneer  white  man  had  found  his  way  to  the  threat 
Northwest.  With  that  little  boat  came  the  beginning  of 
the  end  which  is  not  yet, — the  dawning  of  the  wonder- 
ful to-day  of  the  West  Coasting  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lakc  Michigan,  he  stopped  occasionally  Upon 
the  shore  of  what  is  now  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, reached  Green  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Menom- 
onee  River,  which  he  entered,  and  visited  the  Indians 
living  in  its  valley.  At  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  near 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  Fox  River, 
lived  the  Winnebagoes*  to  whom  he  had  come  with  nis 
message  of  peace.    The  narrative*  continue*  thus: 

"When  he  was  two  day*  distant  (from  the  Winnebagoes),  lit 
Mint  forward  one  of  his  own  company  to  make  known  to  tin-  nation 
In  w-hirh  they  were  going  that  a  European  ambassador  was  ap- 
proachinR  with  gifts,  who,  in  In-half  of  the  Uurons,  desired  lo  se- 
cure their  friendship  'I  he  cmliassy  was  received  with  applaiuc, 
and  young  men  were  immediately  (eat  to  meet  him,  who  were  10 
carry  the  baggage  and  the  et|inpment  of  the  Manitouririiori  (won 
dcrful  man),  and  rscorl  him  with  houur.  Nicolet  was  clad  in  a 
Chinese  rot*  of  silk,  skillfully  ornamented  with  birds  and  flower* 
of  many  colors:  he  carried  in  each  hand  a  small  pistol.  W  hen  he 
had  discharged  ihesc.  the  more  timid  persons,  lioy*  and  women, 
betuok  themselves  to  flight,  to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible  from  a 
man  who.  they  said,  carried  the  thunder  in  both  hi*  hand*.  Hut 
the  rumor  of  hi*  coming  having  spread  far  and  wide,  the  chiefs, 
with  their  followers,  assembled  directly,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
live  thousand  person*;  and  the  matter  having  Ucn  discussed  and 
considered  in  a  general  council,  a  trealv  was  made  in  due  form. 
Afterwanl  each  of  the  chiefs  gave  a  banquet  after  their  fashion; 
am]  at  one  of  these,  strange  to  siv.  a  hundred  and  twenty  beavers 
were  eaten." 

After  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
Nicolet  sailed  up  the  Fox  River,  of  Grten  Bay,  a  six 
days'  journey,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  discovery  of 
the  "  great  water  "  he  desired  to  reach.  Near  the  "  port- 
age "  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  he  found 
a  village  of  the  Mascoutins. 

Allouez  found  the  Mascoutin  village,  which  he  visited 
in  1670,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  portage  on  the 
W  isconsin,  and  says  it  was  six  days"  sail  down  the  Wis- 
consin to  the  "  Messisipi,"  from  the  village.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  lake  or  marsh  near  the  portage  as  being 
the  source  of  the  Wisconsin  River.J 

Nicolet  evidently  thought  the  same.  The  narrative 
reads: 

"The  Stan*  Nicolet.  who  h«d  penetrated  farthest  into  those 
distant  countries,  aver*  that  had  he  sailed  three  days  more  01.  a 
great  river  w  hich  flow*  from  the  lakc  he  would  have  found  the  sea." 

After  sailing  down  the  Wisconsin,*,  and  when  with- 
in three  days'  journey  of  this  -  sea,"  Nicolet  seems  to 


•  Ihls  uilw.  tailed  OniniiK-guti  in  Vimonl  »  Krlatiiai  (|tag}  and  Pua 
the  I  rerun.  „a.  WMUM  Willi  the  Wlmtaaa  at  Urrrn  Buy  by   I  O 
•DuCri-u*.  '  ' 


:r*i.  1670 


*T»  »•*   thou,  thr  Ma<cwilin%.  wc   Il.orrM-d    Ihc  Ukr 
.11, 'l  ine  nrad.it  thr  nlHwh,  whuh  MB  *  beautiful  river  ranm.,j 
*t*lthife*l. 

til .is  the  Vpini.ni  uf  b*n  <i.  Shea  and  rnuiti,  I'arkmun  Out  Nicolet 
reached  and  uiU  dun  the  W  ttcunsio.  us  staled  ahmr.  I'rnl.  C.  W.  BatlU* 
Ileal  nf  v.  iscim.m.  who  lias  pven  much  limr  and  siudy  ■■>  the  subject  of 
5g*5J  *  eM«1^<i>;l»..».c<.nv.iKed-al)d  gier,  good  realms  l.,r  hi.  beliet-lUl 
Nukt  IrMlWnl  hu  (wirncy  l.^ard  the  Wrrt  lit  the  puna,-.-,  and  that  it 
irould  have  rrM.m.  J  »  three  days  journey  "  un  thr  fax  Rivrr tu  rraill  llx 
W  mrwiiin-an  alBurnt  „f  |ht  .Mivslmj^m,  and  thr  "  *r*  "  «l  Nkolel 
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have  found  that  it  was  still  a  Ion?,'  journer  to  the  sea 
which  washed  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  turned  his  course 
toward  the  south.    He  then  visited  the  Illinois,  whom 
he  called  Eriniouay.    Vimont,  from  information  derived 
from  Nicolet,  describes  them  as  living  south  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  as  numbering  about  sixty  villages. 
He  also  speaks  of  them  as  the  Liniouek.    After  his  visit 
to  the  Illinois  villages.  Nicolet  returned  to  the  region 
now  Green  Kay.  visited  the  Pottawatomies,  who  lived  on 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  penin- 
sula forming  its  western  shore.    His  mission  ended,  he 
returned  to  the  Huron  village  and  thence  to  Three  Riv- 
ers, where  he  is  mentioned,  in  the  parish  records,  as 
standing  godfather  to  Marie,  little  daughter  of  Capitanel. 
chief  of  the  Montaegnais  Indians  ,  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1635.    On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  post  at  Three  Rivers,  by  Champlain,  as 
commissary  and  interpreter.    On  the  7th  of  October, 
1637,  he  was  married  at  Quebec  ti>  Marguerite Couillard, 
a  godchild  of  Champlain.  Their  only  child  was  a  daugh- 
ter.   His  history,  from  the  time  of 'his  return  until  his 
death,  is  thus  simply  told  by  DuCreux; 

"Nicolet  returned  to  the  Hurons,  and  presently,  to  Three 
Rivers,  and  resumed  both  of  his  former  functions,  vi*.,  as  com- 
missary and  interpreter;  being  singularly  beloved  by  both  the 
Krcnch  and  the  natives;  specially  intent  upon  thU,  that  uniting 
his  industry  and  the  very  great  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
the  savages,  with  the  efforts  of  the  lathers  of  the  ssxicty  (Jesuits), 
he  might  bring  as  many  as  he  could  to  the  Church;  until,  upon  the 
recall  to  France  of  Oliver.*  who  was  ihc  chief  commissary  of  Que- 
bec, Nicolet,  nn  account  of  his  merits,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
But  he  was  not  long  allowed  lo  enjoy  the  Christian  comfort  he  had 
sn  greatly  desired,  via,,  that  at  Quebec  he  might  frequently  attend 
upon  the  sacraments,  as  his  pious  soul  desired,  and  that  he  might 
en|oy  the  society  of  Ihnsc  with  whom  he  could  converse  upon  di- 
vine things.    On  '.he  last  day  of  October  (tCi42>,  having  embarked 
upon  a  pinnace  at  the  seventh  hour  of  the  afternoon  (as  we  French 
reckon  the  hours),  i.  e..  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  fulling, 
hastening,  as  I  have  said,  to  Three  Riven,  upon  so  pious  an 
errand,  j  scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Sillery.J  when,  the 
north  wind  blowing  more  fiercely,  and  increasing  the  violence  id 
the  storm  which  had  commenced  before  Nicolet  started,  the  pin- 
nace was  whirled  around  two  or  three  times,  tilled  with  water  from 
all  directions,  and  finally  was  swallowed  up  bv  the  waves.    Some  of 
those  on  board  escaped,  among  them  Savigiiy,  the  owner  of  the 
pinnace;  and  Nicolet.  in  that  hour  of  peril,  addressing  him  calmly, 
*aid:  1  Savignv,  since  you  know  bow  to  swim,  by  all  niLans  consult 
your  own  safety;  I,  who  have  no  such  skill,  am  going  to  Ciod:  I 
recommend  my  wife  and  daughter  to  your  kindness,'  In  the  midst 
of  this  conversation,  a  wave  separated  them:  Nicolet  was  drowned: 
Savignv,  who  from  horror  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  was  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  from  the 
lxi.it,  to  which  he  had  clung  for  some  time;  then  he  struggled  for 
awhile  in  swimming,  with  the  hostile  force  of  the  changing  waves, 
until  at  last,  his  strength  failing,  and  his  courage  almost  forsaking 
him,  he  made  a  vow  lo  tlod  (Inn  what,  is  not  related).    Then  strik- 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  his  foot,  he  reached  the  sloping 
land  under  the  water,  anil  forcing  his  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  already  frozen,  he'  crept,  half  dead,  to  the 
humble  abode  of  the  fathers.    The  prisoner,  for  whose  sake  Nico. 
l>-t  had  exposed  himself  to  this  deadly  peril,  twelve  days  afterward 
reached  Sillcry,  and  soon  after  Quebec — having  been  rescued  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  Algoni|uins  by  Rupaeus,  who  was  in  command 
at  Three  Rivers,  in  pursuance  ol  letters  from  Monlmagnv,  on  pay- 
ment, no  doubt,  of  a  ransom.    This,  moreover,  was  not  the  first 
occasion  ,„,  Which  Nicolet  hail  encountered  peril  of  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  savages.    He  had  frequently  done  the  very  name  thing  l»e- 
fore.  says  the  French?;  writer;  and  to  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated he  left  proofs  of  his  virtues  by  such  deeds  as  could  hardly 
be  expected  of  a  man  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  marriage;  they 
were,  indeed,  eminent,  anil  rose  lo  the  height  of  apostolic  pcrfec- 
Hon;  and,  therefore,  was  the  loss  of  so  great  a  man  the  more 
grievous.    Certain  it  is  that  the  .savages,  themselves,  as  soon  as 


_  Jeil  on  Christinas,  t<o6.  He  wa*  uacecedVsl  Uy  cle  Clutsleniel. 
:  he  In  turn,  by  uV  Muntmagny.  The  licucral  Ctininmsarv  ul  the  (Intuited 
runners,  »t  ijuftMi',  M,  Olivier  le  TardiK,  wbu  sailed  luf  Fraace  in  <tc. 
■"her,  i6ji. 

♦  ilih  la!„>r»  in  liehalt  id  (he  Initiate  were  unceasing  Al  :hi*  time  he  was  tin 
h»  way  /mm  l.luebrf  to  t  hree  Rivers  In  reltavt  nn  Indian  urintver  wh.i  was 
bemK  tixturetl  bv  ,  huuilc  iMB(J. 

j  An  AlKnttquin  mUsion  four  mile  aUivc  l^ueljec. 


they  heard  what  had  befallen  him,  surrounded  the  bank  of  the 
great  river  in  ciowds.  to  see  whether  they  could  rentier  any  aid. 
When  all  hope  of  that  was  gone,  they  did 'what  alone  remained  in 
their  power,  by  incredible  manifestations  of  grief  and  lamentation 
at  the  sad  fate  of  the  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  o(  them." 

Thus  perished  John  Nicolet,  the  brave  yet  gentle  young 
pioneer  who  first  found  the  path  tuthe  Northwest,  and  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  its  magnificent  l;»kes,  forests 
and  prairies.  Along  his  path  followed,  after  many  years, 
a  long  procession  of  devoted  priests,  brave  explorers  and 
hardy  voyageurs ;  but  among  them  all.  not  one  whose 
record  is  more  noble  than  that  of  this  unpretending 
"  layman,"  who  carried  peace  to  the  nations  which  he 
visited,  and  lived  ami  died  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the- 
cal! of  the  suffering  and  oppressed. 

Thk  Jesuits  and  their  Explorations.— In  the 

sketch  of  John  Nicolet,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  started 
on  his  long  western  journey  at  the  same  time  that 
Fathers  Brcbeuf,  Daniel  and  Davost  set  out  to  found 
the  Huron  mission,  accompanying  them  a  part  of  the 
way.    After  leaving  Nicolet  at  the  Isles  des  Allumette, 
the  fathers   pursued   their  journey  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Georgian  Hay,  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Ihonatiria.  the  principal  Indian 
village,  established  the  mission  of  St.  loseph.  The 
country  of  the  Hurons,  although  small  in  area,  was  rich 
and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  were  more  gentle  and 
ready  to  listen  to  the  missionaries  than  the  other  tribes 
they  had  visited.    By  1636  three  more  fathers  had  been 
sent  among  them,  and  their  work  was  wonderfully  pros- 
perous.   In  the  autumn  of  1641.  the  mission  of  St. 
Joseph  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  Indians  occupy- 
ing "  the  country  around  a  rapid  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel  by  which  Lake  Superior  empties  into  Lake 
Huron,"*  inviting  them  to  visit  their  tribe.   The  fathers 
•  were  not  displeased  with  the  opimrtunitv  thus  pre- 
sented of  knowing  the  countries  lying  beyond  Lake 
Huron,  which  no  one  of  them  had  yet  traversed  ;  "  so 
Isaac  Joguesand  Charles  Raymbault.f  two  of  the  later 
comers,  were  detached  to  accompany  the  Chippewas  to 
their  home.    After  seventeen  days  from  their  departure 
they  reached  the  village  at  the"Sault,"  which  Nicolet 
had  Visited  in  16.54,  where  the  savages  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers  to  hear  their  words.    They  did  not 
found  a  mission  ;  their  visit  being  merely  a  prelim- 
inary one,  to -view  the  field.    The  following  year  the 
Iroquois  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  missions  and  Huron 
villages  alike  disappeared.    Fathers  Jogues  and  Raym- 
bault  attempted  to  return  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
former  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois  and  cruelly 
scourged  and  mutilated  ;  the  latter  died  soon  after  his 
return.    It  was  not  until  1656  that  the  Jesuits  dared 
again  attempt  the  extension  of  their  missions.    In  that 
year  Father  Garreau  was  ordered  to  Lake  Superior, 
which  now  seemed  a  more  promising  field,  but  he  was 
killed  before  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence.  DeGroselles 
and  another  Frenchman  wintered  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  in  1658.    They  visited  the  Sioux,  and  from 
the  fugitive  Hurons  who  had  sought  refuge  among 
them,  heard  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Indians, 
whom  they  had  found  on  its  banks.    In  1660.  Rene 
Menard,  formerly  a  missionary  among  the  Hurons, 
founded  an  Ottawa  mission  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  at  Keweenaw  Hay,  but  after  a  brief  stay 
among  the  Indians  died  in  the  woods,  of  famine,  or 
through   violence.     Five  years   later.  Father  Claude 
Allouez  was  sent  to  Lake  Superior  to  take  up  the  work 
of  Menard.    He  arrived  October  1,  1665,  at  "  Chegoi- 
megon,"  now  Cheqtiamegon,  or  Ashland  Hay,  in  Wis- 
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consin,  "at  the  bottom  of  which,"  wrote  the  missionary, 
"  are  situated  the  great  villages  of  the  savages,  who 
there  plant  their  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  lead  a  Station* 
arv  life."  Near  by  he  erected  a  small  chapel  of  bark 
—the  first  structure  erected  by  civilized  man  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  at  LaPointc,  a  little  north  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, he  established  the  mission  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost," 
which  in  1669,  fell  to  the  charge  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette. 

Jacques  Maroiktik,  whose  name  is  now  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  Chicago,  was  a  native  of  Laon,  in 
Picardy — a  devoted  priest,  and  a  learned  and  talented 
man.  He  had  been  employed  on  the  St.  I,awrencc,and 
was  preparing  for  a  projected  mission  to  the  Montaeg- 
nais  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  in  Canada, 
when  he  rec  eived  orders  to  prepare  for  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sion on  Lake  Superior,  then  in  charge  of  Father  Alkmex. 
He  left  Quebec  on  the  21st  of  April,  1668,  and  jour- 
neyed with  the  Ottawa  flotilla  of  that  year,  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  When  he  reached  I^ike  Superior,  he  found  that 
new  missions  were  required  on  the  lakes,  as  the  Hurons 
and  other  tribes  driven  west  by  the  Iroquois  were  now 
returning  toward  their  old  homes.  Two  places  were  se- 
lected by  the  Jesuit  superior,  wherein  to  found  these 
missions — the  Chippewa  village  at  the  "Sault,'"  and 
(ireen  Bay.  The  former  station  was  assigned  to  Mar- 
quette. A  year  later  Allouez  left  the  Ottawa  mission  at 
La  Pointc,  to  found  the  mission  at  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
at  Green  Bay,  and  Marquette  was  transferred  from  the 
"Sault"  where,  with  the  help  of  Father  Dablon,  his 
superior,  he  had  built  a  church  and  established  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Mary  ,  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, the  former  station  of  Father  Allouez.  Marquette 
arrived  at  La  Pointe  in  the  autumn  of  1669,  then  the 
extreme  point  to  which  the  French  had  penetrated,  and 
lived  a  year  and  a  half  among  the  savage  tribes  who 
had  congregated  there  the  Hurons,  and  Ottawas  driven 
from  the  east,  the  Christian  Kiskadons.  and  the  Scoffing 
Onlaonks  ,  "  busily  employed  from  morning  till  night  " 
in  instructing  and  admonishing  them,  both  in  chapel 
and  cabin.  In  the  spring  of  1670,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Illinois  mission,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will 
"  please  God  to  send  some  father  to  take  his  place,"  that 
he  may  set  out  in  the  fall  to  commence  the  work  among 
the  Illinois.  Several  of  this  nation  had.  been  at  La 
Pointe  during  the  winter,  and  these  "lost  sheep"'  had 
called  upon  him  "  so  pitcously,"  that  he  could  not  resist 
their  entreaties  to  visit  them.  The  young  Illinois  hunt- 
ers accordingly  left  La  Pointe  in*  the  spring,  with  a 
promise  to  send  some  of  their  "old  men  "  to  guide  Mar- 
quette to  their  prairies  in  the  coming  fall.  Marquette 
had  learned  much  of  these  "hunters"  during  the  win- 
ter. They  told  him  of  the  great  river,  "almost a  league 
"  which  they  passed  in  coming  to  La  Pointe.which 


wide, 


he  says  he  desired  to  visit,  to  teach  the  natives  along  its 
banks,  and  *'  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  so  manv  of  the 
fathers  who  have  long  awaited  this  happiness'"  As 
a  minor  consideration,  he  desired  "to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  southern  or  western  sea."  Of  the  Illinois  hesavs: 

"  The  Illinois  are  thirty  Jays"  journey  l.v  land  from  I.a  I'ointe. 
by  a  difficult  road;  they  lie  southwest*  from  it.  On  the  wav  you 
pa»  the  nation  of  the  Kctchigaminst  who  lived  in  more  titan 
twenty  large  ratlin*.  They  are  inland  and  seek  tohave  intercourse 
with  the  French,  from  whom  thcv  hope  In  (jet  axes,  knives  and 
ironware.  •  •  •  Y™  pass  then  to  the  Miamiwck.i  and  b> 
great  desert,  reach  the  Illinois,  who  arc  assembled  ehicflv  in  two 
towns  contains  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  souls.  '  When 
the  Illinois  come  to  La  Pointe  they  pass  n  large  river  almost  a 


ieaguc  wide.  It  runs  north  and  south,  and  so  Tar  that  the  Illinois, 
who  do  not  know  what  canoes  arc,  have  never  yet  heard  of  it* 
mouth.  The  ItiinoK  are  warriors,  they  make  many  slaves,  whom 
ihey  sell  to  the  Ottawas  for  guns,  powder,  kettles,  axes  and  knives. 
They  were  formerly  at  war  with  the  Nadouessi,  but  having  made 
peace  some  vcars  since.  I  confirmed  it,  to  facilitate  their  coming  to 
La  Pointe,  where  I  am  going  to  awail  them  in  order  to  accompany 
them  to  their  country." 

Marquette  did  not  found  a  mission  among  the  Illi- 
nois, as  he  desired,  in  the  fall  of  1670.  The  Sioux — the 
Nadouessi,  whose  treaty  with  the  Illinois  he  had  con- 
firmed, and  whose  country  he  believed  he  could  safely 
pass — declared  war  on  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  and, 
with  what  remained  of  his  terrified  flock,  he  passed  an- 
other winter  at  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
spring  he  left  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  the  Sioux, 
with  the  Hurons,  his  last  remaining  Indians;  the  Otta- 
was, for  whom  the  mission  was  established,  having  pre- 
viously fled  toward  the  cast. 

Marquette  embarked  with  his  Hurons  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  crossing  to  its  eastern  extremity  in  frail  canoes, 
passed  down  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  and  thence  to 
Michilimackinac.  Filtering  the  latter  strait,  they  re- 
solved to  land  and  make  a  home  there,  and  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  trait  now  Point  St.  Ignace,  of  the  Michi- 
gan Peninsula  ,  Marquette  erected  a  rude  chapel,  and 
founded  among  the  Hurons  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  Indians  soon  built  near  the  chapel  a  palisade  fort, 
enclosing  their  cabins,  and  Marquette  remained  among 
them,  until  the  spring  of  167 j. 

In  1671  France  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  upper  lakes,  determined  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  extreme  limit,  vague  as  it  was,  of  Canada. 
The  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  principal  tributaries 
were  well  known  to  exist,  and  the  importance  of  its 
exploration— it  could  hardly  be  termed  discovery- 
well  understood.  The  rulers  of  New  France,  how 
did  not  regard  this  great  river  merely  as  another  avenue 
to  be  opened  whereby  the  cross  might  be  carried  to 
unknown  tribes;  and  the  ambitious  Frontenac  and 
sagacious  Talon,  well  knew  that  Marquette  was  not  the 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  purely  secular  interests  of 
the  expedition  which  they  had  determined  upon.  There- 
fore Louis  Juliet,  whom  they  rightly  "deemed  compe- 
tent for  so  great  a  design,"  was  selected  as  the  leader, 
and  Marquette  was  "chosen  to  accompany  him;"  the 
former  to  seek  by  the  Mississippi  the  mythical  kingdom 
of  Quivira,  which  with  its  gold  and  precious  stones  was 
believed  to  lie  in  the  path  to  the  California  sea;  and 
the  latter  "  to  seek  new  nations  toward  the  South  Sea, 
to  teach  them  of  the  great  God  whom  they  have  hitherto 
unknown." 

Louis  Jolikt  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1645,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  wheelwright  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  One  Hundred  Associates.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Quebec,  and,  evincing  a  desire  to  enter 
the  priesthood,  look  the  preliminary  steps  and  entered 
the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city.  As  he  grew 
older,  mathematical  and  geographical  studies  seemed  to 
have  a  greater  charm  for  him  than  theological,  and  he 
finally  decided  to  embark  in  business  life.  He  first  came 
to  the  W  est  as  a  fur-trader,  and  was  afterward — about 
1667 — sent  by  Talon  to  explore  the  copper  mines  of 
Lake  Superior.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  in 
1669,  he  met  LaSallc  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  in  1671,  he  is  mentioned  as  being  present  at  St.  Lus- 
son's  grand  convention  of  Indian  tribes  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Having  received  the  necessary  instructions, 
Joliet  left  Quebec  on  the  8th  of  December,  1672;  arrived 
at  Michilimackinac,  and  on  the  17th  of  Mav,  1673,  the 
two  explorers,  with  one  other  Frenchman,  and  four  In- 
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dians,  started  from  the  mission  of  .St.  Ignatius  on  their 
memorable  expedition.  Before  leaving,  they  made  a 
map  of  the  new  country  they  hoped  to  explore,  from 
information  gained  from  the  Indians,  "  marking  down  the 
rivers,"  says  Marquette,  "  on  which  we  were  to  sail,  the 
names  of  the  nations  and  places  through  which  we  were 
to  pass,  the  course  of  the  great  river,  and  what  direction 
we  should  take  when  we  got  to  it."  The  history  of  their 
expedition  is  well  known.    Entering  (keen  Bay  they 
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passed  to  its  head,  and  entered  Fox  River.  This  they 
UCended,  obtaining  guides  to  lead  them  through  the 
maze  of  marshes  and  little  lakes  between  it  and  the  Wis- 
consin, as  they  approached  the  portage  between  the  two 
rivers.  Sailing  down  the  Wisconsin,  they  entered  the 
Mississippi  on  the  17th  of  June,  1673.  After  a  voyage 
of  more  than  a  week,  they  for  the  first  time  beheld  an 
Indian  trail,  leading  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
back  to  a  beautiful  prairie.  Leaving  their  men  with  the 
canoes,  Jolict  and  Marquette,  with  many  misgivings  a< 
to  what  would  he  their  fate,  silently  followed  the  little 
path  until  thev  came  in  sight  of  three  Indian  villages. 


One  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  the  others  on  a  hill, 
a  short  distance  beyond.  With  a  prayer  for  protection, 
they  halted  and  gave  a  cry  to  announce  their  presence. 
The  astonished  Indians  poured  from  their  cabins,  to  halt 
in  turn  and  gaze  upon  the  strangers.  At  last  four  old 
men  came  slowly  and  gravely  toward  them,  with  calu- 
mets of  peace.  Silently  they  advanced,  and  having 
reached  them,  paused  to  look  upon  them  more  closely. 
Marquette,  judging  now  that  their  intentions  were  friend- 
ly, addressed  them  in  Algon- 
quin, asking  who  they  were. 
They  replied,  "  We  are  Illi- 
nois,"* and  extended  the  pipe 
of  peace.  These  were  the 
Pcorias  and  M  o  i  11  g  w  e  n  a  s, 
whose  villages  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  as  laid  down 
on  Marquette's  map,  were  on 
the  south  bank  of  a  river  sup- 
l>osed  to  be  the  Pes  Moines, 
the  upper  jxart  of  that  river 
still  bearing  the  name  of  Mo- 
ngolian the  Monk  .  These 
Illinois  Indians  treated  their 
visitors  with  great  kindness, 
and  the  next  day  a  crowd  of 
six  hundred  natives  escorted 
them  to  their  canoes,  to  see 
them  embark.  The  explorers 
promised  to  pass  back  through 
this  town  in  four  moons,  but 
were  not  enabled  to  keep  their 
promise.  They  sailed  down 
the  clear  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, passed  the  "  Ruined 
Castles."  passed  the  monstrous 
painting  on  the  rock,  passed 
the  Missouri  and  Ohio  and 
reached  the  Arkansas,  when 
they  decided  that  they  "bad 
gained  all  the  information  that 
could  be  desired  from  the  ex- 
pedition," "that  the  Missis- 
sippi had  its  mouth  in  Florida 
or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  and, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  just  one 
month  from  the  time  they  left 
the  Wisconsin,  they  turned 
their  canoes  up  the  river.  Find- 
ing the  ascent  difficult,  they 
entered  the  Illinois  River, 
which  Marquette  says,  '-great- 
ly shortened  their  path,"  and 
which  he  describes  as  broad, 
deep  and  gentle  for  sixty-five 
leagues,  with  many  little  lakes 
and  rivers,  while  meadows  and 
prairies,  teeming  with  game, 
bordered  it  on  either  side.  Sailing  up  the  river  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  present  site  of  Utica,  they  arrived  at  an 
Illinois  village,  called  Kaskaskia,  where  the  travelers 
were  well  received,  and  to  which  Marquette  promised  to 
return  at  some  future  time  to  instruct  the  tribe.  A  chief, 
with  a  band  of  young  Kaskaskians,  accompanied  them 
thence  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  they  reached  with  little 
trouble,  and  paddling  up  its  western  shore,  arrived  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Hay,  during  the 
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latter  part  of  September.  Here  the  two  companions 
remained  together  through  the  winter.  As  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  summer  of  1674,  Joliet  hasieneil  to  Oiiebec  to 
report  to  the  authorities,  visiting  LaSallc  at  Fort  Frout- 
enac.  on  his  journey.  In  a  letter  to  Frontenae,  written 
October  10,  1674,  he  says: 

"  It  is  not  long  since  I  returned  from  my  South  Sea  voyage, 
1  was  fortunate  during  all  that  time,  but  on  my  way  back.  just  as 
I  m>  about  li>  laud  at  Muntreal,  my  canoe  capsi/cd  and  I  lust  two 
men.  with  niv  chest,  containing  all  niv  papers  and  my  journal, 
with  some  curiosities  Iran  those  remote  countries.  I  greatly  re- 
gret a  little  slave  ten  years  old  who  had  bet? a  presented  to  me."  Ik- 
was  endowed  with  a  good  disposition,  full  of  talent,  diligent  and 
oticilienl  ;  he  made  MSJWflf  UUddflUiiiil  in  French.  and  l«rgan  to 
read  and  write  I  was  saved  after  being  four  hours  in  the  water, 
having  lost  sight  and  consciousness,  by  some  fishermen,  who  never 
went  in  that  place,  and  would  not  have  btM  there,  had  not  the 
Blessed  Virgin  obtained  this  grace  (or  me  from  tlod,  who  arrested 
the  course  of  nature  to  rescue  me  from  death.  But  for  this  acci- 
dent,  yiKir  lordship  would  have  received  quite  a  curious  relation  . 
but  nothing  is  left  mc  except  my  life." 

He  then  briefly  describes  the  result  of  his  voyage. 
On  the  14th  of  the  following  month  Count  DeFrontenac 
announced  to  Colbert  the  successful  issue  of  the  e.\|>c- 
tiition. 

Marquette  was  detained  at  Green  Hay  through  the 
Whole  summer  of  1674  by  sickness.  As  soon  as  lie  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  drew  up  and  sent  to  his 
superior  (Father  Dabton)  copies  of  his  journal  of  the 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  and  doubtless  also  the  map 
known  as  "  Marquette's  map,"  a  copy  of  which  is  here 
given  * 

With  the  return  of  the  flotilla  from  Quebec,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  set  out  for  his  Illinois  mission.  He 
started  from  the  mission  at  Green  Hay  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1674,  and  with  two  Frenchman.  Jacques  and 
Pierre,  went  north  as  far  as  Sturgeon  Bav,  where  now 
a  canal  connects  its  waters  with  Lake  Michigan.  At 
the  portage  he  joined  a  party  of  Pottawatomie*  and 
Illinois,  who  also  had  started  for  the  Kaskaskia  village. 
U  :th  them  he  crossed  the  difficult  portage  from  the 
head  of  Sturgeon  Bay  to  l,ake  Michig  an,  mi  which  they 
embarked  on  the  31st  of  Octol>er.  The  little  fleet  pro- 
ceeded ii])  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  after  many 
detentions  arrived  at  Portage  Riverf  early  in  December. 
Marquette  mentions  the  fai  t  of  passing  "  eight  or  ten 
pretty  fine  rivers"  on  his  journey  up  the  lake  from  one 
portage  to  the  other.  On  the  19th  of  November  he  ar- 
rived at  the  bluffs."  where  he  was  detained  two  days 
and  a  half.  While  thus  detained.  Pierre  left  him,  and 
passed  through  the  woods  to  a  prairie  twenty  leagues 
from  the  portage.  Starting  from  "the  bluffs"  about 
noon  on  the  21st,  Marquette,  savs :  "We  had  hard 
enough  work  to  reach  a  river."  He  entered  the  river, 
however,  and  found  there  Mascoutins,  ••  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  nine  cabins."  The  Illinois  Indians  left  htm 
here  and  "passed  on  the  prairies." 

If  "the  bluffs,"  where  Marquette  was  detained  bv 
the  weather,  were  at  the  present  site  of  Milwaukee, 
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where  they  were  more  abrupt  and  lofty,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  other  point,  Pierre  must  have  passed  "  through 
the  woods "  to  the  present  site  of  Racine,  "twentv 
leagues  from  the  portage,"  and  Marquette  must  have 
reached  the  place  by  entering  Root  River.  It  was 
the  27th  of  NovenilHT  before  Marquette  again  em- 
barked, l>eing  detained  by  the  wind.  Nine  miles  farther, 
and  he  was  again  detained  "by  a  wind  from  the  shore, 
immense  waves  that  came  from  the  lake,  anil  the  cold." 
On  the  4th  of  December  they  again  "  started  "  to  reach 
'•  Portage  River."  He  docs  not  say  what  day  they 
arrived  there,  but  they  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  a  few  days,  during  which  time  his  men  killed  con- 
siderable game.  On  the  12th  they  began  to  draw  their 
luggage  up  the  river,  and  on  the  14th  were  settled  in  a 
cabin  some  live  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  "near 
the  portage,"  and  in  the  route  to  an  Illinois  village,  six 
leagues  further  on.  Here  Marquette  was  obliged  to 
remain  all  winter  on  account  of  a  severe  illness.  This 
cabin,  it  would  seem,  belonged  to  two  French  trailers, 
Pierre  Moreau  La  Toupine  ,  and  his  companion  who 
was  not  only  a  trailer  but  a  surgeon  as  well,  and  who 
were  then  at  their  winter  hunting-ground,  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  portage,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  a 
village  of  Illinois  Indians.  These  traders  were  exact- 
ing a  visit  from  Marquette  and  his  companions  at  their 
cabin  at  the  hunting-ground,  and  had  made  due  prepa- 
ration to  receive  them  by  laying  in  an  extra  store  of 
provisions.  Marquette  says  that  "some  person  in- 
formed La  Toupine  and  the  surgeon  that  we  were  here 
at  the  portage  ,  ami  unable  to  leave  their  cabin." 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  two  Frenchmen  knew  that  ill- 
ness prevented  his  "  going  to  them,"  the  surgeon  visited 
him,  brought  him  provisions,  and  stopped  with  him  for 
a  time  "  to  attend  to  his  duties."  In  fact,  Marquette 
says  "they  did  ami  said  everything  that  could  be 
expected  of  them."  They  "gave'  the  Indians  to  under- 
stand "  that  the  cabin  In-longed  to  Marquette,  and  he 
remained  in  it  through  the  winter  unmolested.  When 
ihe  surgeon  had  finished  his  visit,  Jacques  accompanied 
him  to  his  wintering  ground,  and  returned  with  more 
provisions,  sent  by  the  Frenchmen  to  the  sick  priest. 
Marquette,  in  turn,  repaid  their  kindness  by  doing  all 
in  his  power  tn  influence  the  Indians  to  deal  fairlv  with 
the  traders,  who.  he  says,  "do  not  rob  them  the  Indians  . 
m  getting  furs  in  the  country,  so  great  is  the  hardship 
they  e.\|K:rience  in  getting  them."  It  is  not  probable 
that  these  were  the  only  traders  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois  at  this  time,  or  that  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  crossed  the  portage  to  the  interior  and  returned, 
bringing  their  furs  to  Lake  Michigan  in  the  spring, 
when  ready  to  embark  for  their  trip  to  the  St.  I  .awrence. 
When  Marquette  went,  in  the  spring,  to  the  fcaskaskia 
village,  he  met  the  "  surgeon,"  on  the  way.  coming  up 
the  Oesplaines  with  his  furs,  "but,"  he  savs,  "the  cold 
being  too  severe  for  men  who  have  to  drag  their  canoe 
through  the  water,  he  made  a  cache  for  his  beaver," 
and  turned  back  with  Marouctte  toward  the  Kaskaskia 
village. 

Marquette  continued  sick  in  his  cabin  through  the 
winter  of  1674-75.  Toward  spring,  through  the  special 
interposition  ol  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  he  believed,  his 
sickness  abated,  and  before  March  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  cabin  and  observe  the  peculiarities  of  the  country. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Desplaines  River  broke 
up  and  flooded  the  prairie  which  formed  the  portage. 
He  describes  the  situation  thus  : 

"  The  north  wind  having  prevented  the  thaw  lill  the  2sth  of 
.March,  it  began  with  a  southerly  wind.  The  next  dav  game  began 
to  appear;  we  killed  thirty  wild  pigeons,  which  I  found  better  than 
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those  Maw  (Quebec),  but  smaller,  both  young  and  old.  On  the 
28th  the  ice  broke,  and  chnked  above  us.  On  the  2gth,  the 
water  was  so  high  that  we  had  barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste, 
put  our  things  cm  trees,  ami  try  10  find  a  place  to  sleep  on 
some  hillock,  the  water  gaining  on  us  all  night  ;  but  having  frown 
a  little,  and  having  fallen,  as  we  were  near  our  luggage,  the  dyke 
burst,  ami  ice  went  down  :  and  as  the  waters  arc  again  ascending 
already,  we  are  going  to  embark  to  continue  our  route." 

The  "  portage,"  where  Marquette  passed  the  winter 
of  1674-75,  and  which  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Dablon, 
is  the  same  he  crossed  with  Juliet,  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, is  described  in  a  letter  written  by  LaSalle  to  Fron- 
tenac,  which  was  published  by  Margry.  in  one  of  his 
volumes,  and  republished  in  the  Magazine  of  American 
History.  Juliet  visited  LaSalle  at  Fort  Frontenac,  on 
his  return  to  Canada  from  his  Mississippi  voyage,  in  the 
spring  of  1674,  and  at  that  time,  it  is  presumed,  told 
LaSalle  of  the  Checagou  |iortage.  LaSalle  visited  the 
same  place  in  January.  1682,  and  was  detained  there 
several  days  by  the  snow.  Juliet  had  affirmed,  in  a 
communication  to  the  authorities  in  Canada,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  go  from  l.akc  Eric  to  the  Missis- 
sippi "  in  boats,"  and,  "  by  a  very  good  navigation," 
saying  that  "there  would  be  but  one  canal  to  make,  by 
cutting  half  a  league  of* prairie  to  pass  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Illinois  into  St.  Louis  River,*  which  empties  into 
the  Mississippi."  LaSalle,  on  examining  the  place  in 
1682,  did  not  believe  the  scheme  practicable.  He  speaks 
disdainfully  of  Joliet's  '•  proposed  ditch,"  and  says  he 
"should  nut  have  made  any  mention  of  this  communi- 
cation "  the  canal  spoken  of  .  "  if  Juliet  had  not  pro- 
posed it  without  regard  to  its  difficulties."  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  portage  mentioned  by  Juliet,  which  he  calls 
the  "  Portage  of  Checagou  ": 

"  This  i>  an  isihmus  of  land  at  41  degrees.  50  minutes  north 
latitude,  at  the  west  of  the  Isiinois  l-nke.t  which  is  reached  by  a 
channel}  formed  bv  the  junction  of  several  rivulets  or  mcadow 
ditches.  It  is  navigable  for  about  two  leagues  to  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  s  quarter  of  a  mile  westward.  There  is  a  little  lake,  di- 
vided by  a  causeway,  m  ule  by  the  beavers,  about  .1  league  and  .1 
half  long,  from  which  runs  a  stream,  which,  after  winding  about 
a  half  league  through  the  rushes,  empties  into  the  river  Chec.igou.S! 
and  thence  into  that  of  the  Illinois.  This  lake  |  is  tilled  by  heavy 
summer  rains  or  spring  freshets,  and  discharge*  also  into  the 
cha.inel  which  leads  to  the  lake  of  the  Isiinois,  the  level  of  which 
is  seven  feet  lower  than  the  prairie  on  which  the  lake  is.  The 
river  of  Checagou  does  the  same  thing  in  the  spring  when  its 
channel  is  full.  It  empties  a  part  of  its  waters  by  this  little  lake 
into  that  of  the  Isiinois  (l-akc  Michigan),  ami  at  this  season,  Joliet 
says,  forms  in  the  summer  time  a  little  channel  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  this  lake  to  the  basin  which  leads  to  that  of  the  Isii- 
nois, by  which  vessels  can  enter  the  Checagou  ami  descend  to  the 
sea." 

Marquette  remained  at  the  portage  described  above 
until  the  30th  of  March,  when,  as  he  relates,  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  his  journal,  the  south  wind  had  caused 
a  thaw,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Desplaiues,  ami 
the  flooding  of  the  prairie  portage.  ( In  the  30th,  taking 
advantage  of  the  high  water,  he  had  embarked  probably 
on  Mud  take)  and  had  proceeded  nine  miles  on  his 
journey  by  the  31st,  anil  arrived  at  about  the  place 
where  he  anil  Joliet  were  obliged  to  leave  their  canoes 
and  commence  the  portage  in  the  fall  of  1673,  when  the 
water  was  low.  St.  Cosine,  who  passed  to  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  portage  of  Checagou  in  October,  1699,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  the  comparative  length  of  the  port- 
age in  spring  and  fall— nine  miles  in  the  fall  and  less 
than  a  mile  in  the  spring.    He  says- 

•  Thr  Illinois,  inc 

*  Ukl  Michigan. 
X  Our  Ctocacn  RiYer 

the  thecaiou  Kivrr  of  It 
Later,  both  thr  llcpl.imr 
i  Oesplamrs, 

I  Mud  lake.  It  in  mmtiisned  be 
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'"  We  siarted  from  Chicago  on  the  2gih,  and  put  up  for  the 
night  aliout  two  leagues  off.  in  lite  little  river  which  is  then  lost 
in  the  prairies.  The  next  day  we  began  the  portage,  which  is 
about  three  leagues  long  when  'the  water  is  low.  and  onlv  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  in  the  spring,  for  vou  embark  011  a  little  lake  that 
empties  into  a  branch*  of  the  river  of  the  Illinois;  but  when  the 
waters  are  low  you  have  to  make  a  porlage  to  that  branch." 

Marquette,  as  the  waters  were  certainly  high  when 
he  started,  must  have  embarked  on  this  little  lake  "  going 
up  "to  the  Desplaiues,  "without  finding  anv  portage," 
as  the  waters  of  that  river  through  the  lake  spoken  of, 
were  now  rushing  down  to  the  Lake  of  Michigan.f  The 
distance  of  "half  an  arpent  "J  which  they  were  obliged  to 
drag  their  canoes,  might  have  been  from  the  high  ground 
where  they  slept  on  the  night  of  the  29th  to  the  place 
where  they  embarked  on  Mud  take. 

Atter  having  passed  nine  miles  from  the  point 
where  he  embarked,  being  then  in  the  Desplaiues,  he 
says  :  "  Here  we  Joliet  and  himself  began  our  |H>rtagc 
more  than  eighteen  months  ago."  He  was  now  in 
what  he  justly  called  an  "  outlet  "  of  the  Illinois,  for  the 
Desplaines  was  such  in  the  spring  until  much  later  than 
Marquette's  time.  He  evidently  knew  also  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Illinois — the  Teakikifj  of  the  Jesuits — by 
which  he  could  reach  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  lake — and 
by  which  "  outlet."  as  he  calls  it.  he  probably  returned 
to  Mackinac. 

Marquette  was  eleven  days  on  his  way  to  Kaskas- 
kia  village,  arriving  on  the  8th  of  April.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Indians  "like  an  angel  from  heaven." 
After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  for  what  he 
wished  to  accomplish,  he  called  a  grand  council  of  the 
nation  in  the  beautiful  prairie  near  the  town.||  Live 
hundred  chiefs  ami  old  men,  and  fifteen  hundred  youths 
assembled,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  preached  to 
them  and  said  mass.  Three  days  later,  on  Easter  Sun- 
dav,  the  Indians  again  assembled  on  the  prairie,  when 
Marquette  again  said  mass  before  them,  "  took  posses- 
sion of  that  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gave 
this  mission  the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Messed  Virgin." 

His  illness  not  permitting  him  to  remain  among  the 
Illinois,  he  soon  left  them  to  return  to  Michilimackinac, 
promising  to  come  again  to  the  Illinois,  or  send  another 
to  take  his  place.  So  much  had  he  attached  these  sim- 
ple Indians  to  himself,  that  a  large  number  of  the  tribe 
escorted  him  nearly  a  hundred  miles  on  his  return  jour- 
ney, or  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  he  wished  to  strike 
Lake  Michigan  on  his  return  to  his  mission,  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Sick  and  weary  when  he 
embarked,  his  strength  npidly  failed  as  his  journey  was 
continued,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  he  felt  that  death 
was  near  As  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
he  requested  his  companions  to  land,  and  there  in  a  hut 
of  bark,  which  they  built  for  him,  the  good  missionary 
died  that  night.  They  dug  a  grave  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  leaving  him  resting  there,  made  their  way  to 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace.  In  the  w  inter  of  1676,  the 
bones  of  Marquette  were  taken  from  the  grave,  by  a 
party  of  Kiskakin  Indians,  carefully  placed  in  a  box  of 
birch  bark,  and  carried  to  St.  Ignace,  where  they  were 
buried,  with  solemn  ceremonies,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
mission. 

Doubtless  the  site  of  Chicago  had  been  visited  by 

•  Thr  t  V.pU.lt**. 

*  111  thr  »fir,ntf  flood  of  1849  thr  waters  of  ihe  OcpUmcs  were  turned  Iran 
Mini  laV.r,  and  ihence  intn  Ok  C'hseago  Kivef.  causing  a  terrific  Hood. 

I  A  "  woodland  arpenl,"  in  l-'ranrr.  contained  an  area  oln.ioS  squarr  yards — 
a  Utile  nvorr  than  -in  Knultsh  acre.  The  expression  means  Ihut  Ihry  draggrd  over 
a  small  pauh  .if  Kr.mtid.  half  an  nrprnt  ,  eqnivnlerH  lo  :.l.wl  an  English  hall- 
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Canadian  vovageurs,  and  it  may  be  that  the  more  lawless 
courier,  De  Bois,  bad  also  passed  to  the  interior  by  this 
route  before  Marquette  and  Juliet  returned  from  their 
expedition  to  the  Mississippi,  in  the  fall  of  1673,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  to  the  world  a  written  account  of 
the  route  from  the  Illinois  River  to  Lake  Michigan  by 
wav  of  the  Chicago  portage.* 

'it  has  been  related, f  too,  that  Nicholas  Perrot,  in 
the  year  1671,  left  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  visited  "  at  Chi- 
cago,"  "  Tetenchoua."  the  principal  chief  of  the  Miamis, 

•  Prof.  A.  r>.  HaKer.  after  W  and  car  .'ul  «ndy.  ha.  arrived  at  a  rnn. 
rluxma  in  regard  l»  the  mum  route  of  Jolirl  and  Marquette  and  the  lofal.ly 
»here  Marquette  subsequently  *pent  the  wiulrt  .if  Jt.  emenlially  MRW1M 
from  that  commonly  received.  His  virus  un  the  «ubje.  t  are  icivru  ui  Irniftii,  in 
raccrrdirw  pager,  of  thb  «rnr*.  The  urilrn  of  thei  lli»«..rj-  have  Mlowed  the 
ucrrpied  theory  of  Shea.  Packman  and  other  acknowledged  autnitfitlea  r,n  early 
Xnnhirwtern  American  IliMory.  They,  however,  aekiuraledite.  by  the  inser- 
tion of  Mr.  Hunrr'i  article,  both  the  merit"  of  hn,  ar>;utr,r[il.  and  their  appercia 
|i„n  «if  the  value  of  hi%  new  Uicory  cucicerainit  thf  early  ■.clllemeiil  ..I  it..- 
N,.rthwr.l 

•  Chnrlcvni*. 


who  "  never  moved  without  a  guard  of  forty  warriors, 
who  kept  watch,  night  and  day,  about  his  cabin."  The 
object  of  this  visit  of  Perrot  was  to  induce  this  power- 
ful chief  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  French. 
Fathers  Allouez  and  Dablon  met  this  same  "Teten- 
choua," with  three  thousand  braves,  at  a  Mascoutin  vil- 
lage in  Wisconsin,  in  1674— the  Miamis  and  the  Mas- 
i-outins  having  joined  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Sioux. 

On  the  death  of  Marquette,  Father  Claude  Allouez 
was  appointed  to  the  Illinois  mission,  to  which  he  made 
several  visits  ;  the  first  in  the  spring  of  1677,  when  he 
was  met  by  an  Illinois  chief  and  eighty  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  conducted  by  them  to 
the  Illinois  village.  The  second  was  made  in  167S, 
when  he  remained  until  1680.  He  again  visited  Chi- 
cago in  1684,  with  Kurantavc.  and  it  was  probably  at  this 
rime  that  the  fort  was  built'at  Chicago  by  the  latter. 


EARLY  CHICAGO,  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

M  aUttftl  I).  IIAC.F.R. 

In  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  the  writer  pre- 
pared a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  in  June,  1880. 

In  that  paper  he  attempted  to  show,  among  other 
things,  that  Father  Marquette  was  not  the  first  white 
man  who  visited  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  and  that 
the  Miami  Indians  never  made  this  site  their  home,  as 
has  been  usually  asserted  by  those  who  have  written 
concerning  early  Chic  ago. 

Additional  testimony  from  the  early  explorers  of 
the  Northwest,  in  connection  with  early  maps,  corrobor- 
ated by  official  documents,  will  be  lure  presented  to 
confirm  the  foregoing  propositions  and  also  to  contro- 
vert what  the  writer  Irelieves  to  Ik-  other  erroneous  state- 
ments concerning  Marquette  and  Joliet  and  the  history 
of  the  Northwest. 

Nearly  every  writer,  who  alludes  to  early  Chicago, 
intimates  that  Marquette  was  the  first  white  man  who 
navigated  the  Chicago  River,  and  some  assert  that  he 
built  a  log  cabin  and  was  its  "  first  civilized  settler." 

In  none  of  Marquette's  writings,  nor  on  either  of 
his  maps,  does  he  use  the  word  Chicago.  Charlevoix,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  who  visited  the  Northwest  in  1721,  was  the 
first  writer  to  couple  the  names  of  Marquette  and 
Chicago.  He  says  :*  "On  arriving  at  Chicagou.on  Like 
Michigan,  they  separated.  Father  Marquette  remained 
among  the  Miamis,  and  Joliet  went  to  Quebec.  The 
missionary  was  well  received  by  the  great  chief  of  the 
Miamis.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  chief  town  of  these 
Indians,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  announcing 
Jesus  Christ  to  them. 

These  statements  were  made  from  hearsay  testi- 
mony. He  had  not  seen  the  manuscript  journals  of 
Marquette.  They  were  at  that  time  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Quebec.}  The  very  modest  and  apparently 
truthful  records  made  in  those  journals  by  Ma  rquette. 
disprove  every  statement  quoted  from  the  writings  of 
Charlevoix,  as  will  appear  farther  on.  Joliet's  journal 
and  map,  made  for  the  Government  of  France,  were 
lost,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe  in  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  just  before  reaching  Montreal.  Mar- 
quette had  died  at  the  age  of  thirtv-eight.    His  journal, 


or  a  copv  of  it,  and  a  map  of  the  trip  he  made  with 
loliet,  we're  sent  to  France,  but  the  Government  took  no 
official  action  in  relation  to  them.  New  explorations 
were  made  not  long  after  Marquette's  death.  Those 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Rccollet  missionaries  were 
'•chosen  almost  always  as  chaplains  to  the  troops  and 
forts,  and  were  to  be  found  at  every  French  post.  '* 
They  were  44  the  fashionable  confessors,  and  were  sta- 
tioned at  trading  points.  In  this  way  they  became 
involved  in  disputes,  and,  favored  by  and  favoring  Fron- 
tenac,  found  themselves  arrayed,  in  a  manner,  against  the 
rest  of  the  clergy.  A  general  charge,  made  about  that 
time,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Jesuits  had  really 


made  DC 


.'erics,  and  no  progress  in  converting  the 


•  Shn'i  Chartevoi,,  vol.  i.pji. 
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nativcs."f  'The  Recollets  were  more  "  liberal  "  than  the 
Jesuits.  A  jealousy,  and  at  times,  it  would  seem,  an 
animosity,  existed  between  them  and  the  Jesuits.  What 
purported  to  be  a  published  narrative  of  Marquette,  by 
M.  Thevenot,  in  Paris.  1681,  was  "derided,  called  a 
fable,  or  narrative  of  a  pretended  voyage,"  ctc.J 

In  most,  if  not  all  the  narratives  made  during  the 
forty  years  subsequent  to  Marquette's  death,  his  name  is 
not  mentioned  except  by  Jesuits.  Joliet  is  but  occa- 
sionally alluded  to.  Father  Douay.  a  Rccollet  mission- 
ary who  accompanied  I.aSalle  in  1687,  says: 

"It  was  at  this  place  Cape  St.  Anthony  only,  and 
not  further,  that  the  Sieur  Joliet  descended  in  167.5. 
'They  were  taken,  with  their  whole  party,  in  the  Manso- 
pcla.  'These  Indians  having  told  them  that  they  would 
be  killed  if  they  went  any  farther,  they  turned  back, 
not  having  descended  lower  than  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  I  had'  brought 
with  me  the  printed  book  of  this  pretended  discover}-, 
and  I  remarked  all  along  my  route  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it."*; 

A  copy  of  this  "printed  book  "  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  It  is  entitled,  "  Reccuil 
de  Voyages"  in  which  there  is  a  map  of  the  Mississippi 
V  alley.  The  map  is  wonderfully  accurate,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  well  informed  historians,  that 
the  map  was  not  made  by  Marquette,  but  was  the  one 
which  Joliet  drew  from  memory,  and  sent  to  the  French 
Government  after  he  lost  his  originals.    This  seemed 

Irivrovery  and  Exploration  of  the  MUiiuippi  Valley,  p.  83. 
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quite  plausible.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  map  found  with 
Ntarquettc's  manuscript,  a  far-simile  of  which  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Shea,  in  1852.  The  workmanship  and 
skill  in  drawing,  exhibited  in  the  former,  is  much  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  under 
winch  they  were  drawn  were  probably  very  different. 
Marquette  was  at  the  mission  of  St,  Francis,  near  Green 
Bay,  thirteen  months  after  making  the  first  trip  before 
he  commenced  the  second.  He  had  ample  time  to  make 
a  finished  map.  The  one  copied  by  Mr.  Shea,  evidently 
was,  like  his  journal,  unfinished,  and  made  during  his 
journey. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  original  map  of  Joliet, 
which  Frontenac  sent  to  the  French  Government,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  may  be  seen  in  this  b<M>k,  settles  the  long 
vexed  question,  and  reflects  upon  Marquette  the  honor 
of  being  the  author  of  the  first  published  map  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  — the  one  here  rc-produced. 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks  regarded  the  map  in  Thevenot's  book  as 
gcnume.whcther  it  were  made  by  Joliet  or  Marquette,  and 
says  :  "  I  t  is  valuable  as  confirming  the  genuineness  of 
the  narrative.  It  was  inqiossible  to  construct  it  without 
having  seen  the  principal  objects  delineated."* 

It  was  not  till  about  fifty  vears  ago  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  narrative  of  Marquette,  published  by  Theve- 
not,  was  established,  except  as  above  suggested  In 
the  Hotel  Dicu,  at  Quebec,  thirtv-seven  pages  of  manu- 
script were  found,  essentially  the  same  as  the  published 
narrative.  By  comparing  these  with  the  parish  records 
made  by  Marquette,  at  Bouchcrville,  in  166S,  their  au- 
thorship was  established.  With  these  manuscripts  there 
were  twenty-three  pages  more  of  manuscript  and  a  map 
in  the  same  hand-writing,  that  gave  an  unfinished  account 
< if  Marquette's  last  trip  to  the  Illinois.  Mr  Shea 
published  the  latter  in  1851.  The*  will  again  be  refer- 
red to, 

Father  Marquette  was  a  good,  unselfish,  truthful 
modest  man.  He  relates  what  occurs  and  descries 
what  he  sees,  without  embellishment  or  display  He 
writes  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  nun  of  careful  observation 
and  practical  sense.  There  is  no  tendency  to  exaggerate 
nor  to  magnify  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  or 
the  importance  of  this  discovery."!  He  had  what  miVht 
seem  a  morbid  desire  to  suffer  privations  and  endure 
hardships,  and  says  he  "esteemed  no  happiness  greater 
than  that  of  losing  his  life  for  the  glory  of  Him  who  made 
all.  J  He  wished  "  to  die  in  a  wretched  cabin  amid  the 
forests,  destitute  of  all  human  aid."g  He  was  bom  in 
Wance  and  came  to  this  country  in  1668.  The  Most 
Rev.  Alexander  Tache,  the  Archbishop  of  Manitoba 
and  a  great-grandson  of  Joliet.  the  discoverer,  kindly 
sen  the  writer  a  photographic  copy  of  the  first  entry 
made  by  Marquette  m  this  country,  in  the  Boucherville 
Canada.  Parish  Records,  May  20\  ,668.  It  is 
the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 

.0  Boucherri,lc'  »  Q»e'*c,  Marquette  was  sent 

to  the  mission  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  He 
soon  returned  from  thence  to  Sault  Stc.  MaVie  where  , 
mission  was  established  This  he  soon  left  for  La  Pointe 

nac    InSnUPnCn°r/  a,nd  fr°m  ,hcnce  b:ick  ttJ  Michilimacki- 
nac.    in  none  of  these  missionsdid  he  seem  contented 
or  were  his  labors  attended  with  marked  success  url 
>ig  Ins  seven  years'  residence  in  this  country,  unfevor- 

hopes  and  defeat  his  good  intentions.  The  last  entry  he 
made  in  h«  journal  after  finishing  his  j,  urnev  w j  h 
Joliet,  ,s  more  despondent  than  assuring.    He  says ; 

I  Ibiil.,  p.  6*. 


"  Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the  salvation  of  a 
single  soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  fatigue  well  repaid. 
And  this  I  have  reason  to  think,  for,  when  I  was  return- 
ing, I  passed  by  the  Indians  of  Peoria  ;  I  was  three  days 
announcing  the  faith  in  all  their  cabins,  after  which,  as 
we  were  embarking,  they  brought  me.  on  the  water's 
edge,  a  dying  child,  which  I  baptized  a  little  before  it 
spired,  by  an  admirable  Providence  for  the  salvation  of 
that  innocent  soul."* 

The  journals  of  Marquette  have  internal  evidence  of 
being  more  truthful  ami  reliable  than  the  writings  of 
most  of  the  other  missionaries  and  explorers  of  the  North- 
west. The  latter  abound  in  self-praise,  exaggeration  and 
evident  misstatements.  Some  of  the  writers,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  seem  to  tell  the  truth  by  accident,  and  fic- 
tion by  inclination,"! 

Marquette's  journals  and  official  documents,  when 
obtainable,  will  therefore  be  used  to  corroborate  doubt- 
ful statements  or  establish  historical  facts  .for  this 
paper. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
termine who  was  the  first  civilized  explorer  of  the  North- 
west  and  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
1541,  De  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  1543,  his  successor.  Moscoso, 
sailed  down  the  great  river  to  the  Opening  gulf.J 

In  1639.  Sletir  Nicolet.  after  having  spent  ten  years 
of  his  life  with  the  Indians,  visited  the  Winnehagoes  who 
then  resided  on  and  near  Winnebago  Lake  and  Fox 
River.  Wisconsin,  and  "  reached  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.^ 

On  a  map  in  Jeffery's  "  Natural  ami  Civil  History 
of  the  French  Dominions  in  North  and  South  America,'' 
published  in  London.  1761, «  is  said:  "  The  Ohio  coun- 
try was  known  early  to  the  Kuglish,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
covered beyond  the  Mississippi  by  Colonel  Wood,  "from 
1054  to  1664,  as  also  by  Captain  Bolt,  in  1670."  The 
writer  has  found  no  contemporaneous  evidence  that  cor- 
roborates these  statements. 

In  the  year  1670.  Father  Allouez  visited  the  Winne- 
bagoes  and  Mascoutins,  and  savs  the  MascootilU  saw 
upon  the  Mississippi  Riv<-r  "  men  like  the  French,  who 
were  splitting  trees  with  l-mg  knives  whip  saws  ?i  some 
of  whom  had  their  house  vessel  >  011  the  water.) 

The  first  official  action  towards  discovery  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  Government  over  the  North- 
west, of  which  there  is  a  record,  known  to  the  writer, 
was  in  1670.  M.  Talon,  the  Intendant  of  New  France, 
in  his  report  to  the  King,  dated  at  Quebec,  September  10, 
1670.  says  :  "  I  have  dispatched  persons  of  reputation, 
who  promise  to  penetrate  farther  than  ever  has  been 
none  ;  the  one  to  the  west  and  the  northwest  of  Canada, 
and  the  others  to  the  southwest  and  south.  These 
adventurers  are  to  keep  journals,  take  possession,  dis- 
play the  king's  arms,  ami  draw  up  preen  PerbtMX  to 
serve  as  title."* 

Under  date  of  November  2,1671,  he  reports  to  the 
King  oa  follows  :  '-Sicur  de  la  Salle  has  not  returned 
from  his  journey  to  the  southward  of  this  country.  B"t 
>»cur  de  Lusson  is  returned,  after  having  advanced  as 
far  as  five  hundred  leagues**  from  here,  and  planted 
the  cross  and  set  up  the  King's  arms  in  presence  of 
seventeen  Indian  nations,  assembled,  on  this  occasion, 
from  all  parts;  all  of  whom  voluntarily  submitted  them- 

t  lint!,  p.  jtj, 

t  Col.,  vol  j.  p.  1or 
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"st  published  a.  fat  simile  the  original  map  in  the  French  Geographical  Review  of  February,  1880,  believes  this  to  be  Joliet's 
:n  Governor  of  New  France,  and  the  names,  BuuJt,  given  to  the  Mississippi,  Outreiaise,  to  the  Illinois,  and  La  Frontenarir,  to 
first  presented  to  Frontenac.  Joliet's  later  maps  are  dedicated  to  Colbert,  and  in  them  the  Mississippi  is  named  in  his  honor. 
|  I  lie  work  of  Kaudin,  Count  Frontcr.ac's  engineer.  
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selves  to  the  dominion  of  his  Majestv,  whom  alone  they 
regard  as  their  sovereign  protector."  * 

The  principal  speaker  at  this  convention,  held  June 
4,  167 1  was  Father  Allotted,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Algonquin  language.  He  was 
not  exempt  from  exaggeration,  as  will  be  seen  in  his 
speech,  which,  in  part,  was  as  follows  :+ 


,"  L'  'V  £°°d  w"rk-  mv  br"<hers,  an  important  work  a  "real 
work  thai  brings  us  together  in  council  to-day.    I.onk  up  at  the 

^^^7^?  T  heatls-   "  ™^<*  'hit  Jesns 

nn^-  thc  S0««  t*od.         waking  himself  a  man  for  the  love  r,f 
men.  was  nailed,  and  .lied  to  satisfy  his  eternal  Father  for  our  sins 
lie  is  the  master  of  our  lives;  thc  ruler  »(  heaven,  earth  and  hell 
It  is  he  of  whom  I  am  continually  speaking  town,  and  whose-  name 
and  words  I  have  borne  through  all  your  country.    Hut  look  at  this 
post  to  which  are  fitted  thc  arms  of  ,he  great  chief  of  France, w  hom 
wc  call  King— he  lives  across  the  sea.    lie  is  the  chief  of  the  great- 
est  chiefs;  and  has  no  equal  on  earth.    All  (he  chiefs  whom  you 
have  ever  seen  are  but  children  beside  him.    He  is  like  a  irre.it 
tree,  and  they  are  hut  the  little  herbsthat  one  walks  over  and  tramples 
under  foot     \,»,  know  Dnontio.  (hat  famous  chief  (governor!  at 
Quebec.    \  ou  know,  an.l  you  have  seen,  that  he  is  the  terror  of  the 
Iroqums.  and  thai  his  very  name  makes  them  tremble  since  he  has 
laid  their  country  waste  and  burned  their  towns  with  lire.  Across 
ihc  sea  there  arc  ten  thousand  Onontios  like  him,  who  are  but  the 
warniirs  of  our  great  King,  of  whom  I  have  told  you.    When  he 
says    [  am  going  to  war.'  everybody  obeys  his  orders,  and  each  of 
these  ten  thousand  chiefs  raises  tmopof'a  hundred  warriors,  some 
on  sea  and  sonic  on  land.    Some  embark  in  great  ships,  such  as  von 
have  seen  at  Quebec.    Vour  canoes  carry  onlv  four  or  five  men,  or, 
ai  thc  most,  ten  or  twelve;  but  our  ships  carry  four  or  live  hundred 
and  -vomctinies  a  thousand.    <  Mhers  go  to  war  by  land  and  in  such 
numbers  that  if  they  stood  in  a  double  hie  they  would  reach  from 
here  to  Mississaqucnk.  which  is  more  than  twenty  Icaguesoff.  When 
our  king  attacks  his  enemies  he  is  more  terrible  than  the  thunder; 
the  earth  trembles:  the  air  and  thc  sea  are  all  on  lire  with  the  blaze  of 
his  cannon;  he  is  seen  in  thc  midst  of  his  warriors,  covered  over" 
with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  kills  in  such  numbers  that 
he  dcx-s  not  reckon  them  by  the  scalps,  but  bv  thc  streams  of  blood 
which  he  causes  follow,     lie  tikes  so  many  prisoners  that  he  holds 
them  in  no  account,  but  lets  them  go  where  thev  will,  to  show  that 
he  is  not  afraid  of  them,     lint  now  nobody  dare's  make  war  on  him. 
A.I  the  nations  beyond  thc  sea  have  submitted  to  him.  and  begged 
humbly  for  peace,     Men  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  to 
listen  to  him  and  admire  him.    All  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  de- 
cided  by  lum  alone." 

In  this  same  strain  much  more  was  said  bv  the  mis- 
sionary, and  no  wonder  the  confiding  and  uncivilized 
Indians  "  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  "  to  such  a 
powerful  sovereign  who,  they  hoped,  would  protect  them 
Hum  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  so  much  feared.  Nicholas 
Perrot  was  the  person  who  invited  the  various  tribes  to 
the  convention.  He  was  well  known  to  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  fur-trader,  interpreter  for  the  government,  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  lead  mines  at  (ialena. 

Charlevoix,  corroborated  by  others,  savs:  "In  1671, 
after  having  visited  all  the  northern  nations"  and  "in- 
vited  them  to  meet  in  the  following  spring  at  Sault  Ste. 
Mane  •  *  ♦  he  ,  Perrot  turned  south  and  went  to 
Chicago  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan  where  the 
Miamis  then  were."  The  Miamis  were  invited  to  attend, 
hut  the  great  age  of  their  chief,  Tetenchoua,  and  the 
War  that  a  fatal  accident  might  befall  him,  in  case  he 
left  his  home,  and  who  "  never  marched  except  with  a 
guard  of  forty  soldiers,"  the  invitation  was  declined. 
I  he  Pottawatomies,  were,  however,  empowered  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  Miamis.  Particular  allusion  is  made  to 
this  trip  of  Perrot  "  to  Chicago  at  thc  lower  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  where  the  Miamis  are,"  in  order  to  announce 
the  proposition  that  the  Chicago  there  spoken  of  and  the 
one  subsequently  alluded  to  by  early  writers,  as  the  home 
»f  the  Miamis,  did  not  embrace  the  present  site  of  Chi- 
^<go.  Chicago  was  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  coun- 
try at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  nowhere  has 
been  found  by  the  writer  located  by  thc  early  writers 
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upon  the  west  side.  In  these  investigations  it  will  be 
shown  that  at  least  three  streams  bore  the  name  of  Chi- 
cago m  some  of  its  varied  spellings,  viz:  the-  St.  Joseph, 
the  Grand  Calumet  and  the  Dcsplaines.  Coxe.  in  his 
History  of  Louisiana,  calls  the  Illinois  the  river  Checa- 

gou. 

The  early  writers  often  speak  of  the  Miamis  at 
Chicago.  Many  old  maps  have  been  examined  by  the 
writer,  but  not  one  indicates  that  the  Miamis  ever 
resided  where  Chicago  now  is.  Ou  the  contrary,  the 
Matcouthw  are  shown  to  have  been  there,  and  the 
Miamis  were  invariably  located  on  the  Fox  River,  in 
»  iscnnsin,  or  at  the  southeast  of  Utke  Michigan,  on  thc 
St.  Joseph,  Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers.  The  latter 
name,  a  synonym  of  Miami,  was  formerly  called  the 
Miami  River  of  Lake  Krie,  and  the  St.  Joseph  was  fre- 
quently called  the  river  of  the  Miamis.  Le  Clercq  says  : 
"  The  Miamis  in  1680  arc  situated  south  bv  cast  of 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Dauphin  Michigan  ,  on  the  borders 
of  a  pretty  fine  river,  about  fifteen  leagues  inland  a» 
410  north  latitude." 

Ou  an  old  French  map,  now  in  the  archives  at  Paris, 
and  lately  produced  by  M.  Margrv,  bearing  date  of 
1670-82*  thc  Miamis  are  located  southeast  of  Lac  de 
Illinois  Michigan  on  the  R,  des  Miamis  (St.  Joseph  . 

And  while  referring  to  this  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  stream  occupying  the  geographical  position  of  the 
(.rand  Calumet,  and  emptying  into  the  extreme  south 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  bears  the  name  of  R.  Chekagoue. 
This  is  probably  the  earliest  map  upon  which  a  river  is 
named  Chekagoue,  and  this  stream  was  doubtless  the 
western  boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Miamis, f  and  was 
the  Chicago  alluded  to  by  Little  Turtle  in  his  speech  of 
July  22,  1795. J  Jt  will  be  seen  by  further  examination 
of  this  map,  made  a  short  time  after  Marquette's  death, 
that  seven  streams  enter  the  lake  from  the  west,  but 
none  have  the  north  and  south  branches  peculiar  to  the 
Chicago  River,  and  only  one  of  them  bears  a  name,  the 
Melico  Milwaukee  . 

If  further  proof  were  necessary  to  show  that  the 
Miamis  were  located  at  thc  south  anil  southeast  of  the 
lake,  and  not  at  the  present  site  of  Chicago,  the  follow- 
ing maps  might  be  cited  :  La  Hontan,  Paris,  1703;  J. 
B.  Hofmann,  Paris,  1701  ;  G.  Del  Isle,  Paris.  1700  and 
170.5-18-22;  Sencx,  1710;  Nicholas  de  Her,  Paris, 
171S-26;  I.  F.  Bernard.  Paris.  1726:  Sir  D'Anville, 
Parts,  1746:  Sieur  Robert  de  Vaugondv,  Paris,  1753; 
Jefferv's  from  D'Anville.  London,  1755';  Bellin.  Paris, 
1755  :  Sieur  LeKouge,  Paris,  1755  •  Sanson,  1764  ;  Fad- 
den's  Atlas,  London,  1767;  Sayer  vS:  Bennet,  London, 
179°:  Samuel  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  1776. 

By  referring  to  the  Marquette  map  published  by 
Thcvenot,  it  will  lie  seen  that  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
route  taken  by  Joliet  and  Marquette.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  these  arc  not  properly  laid  down,  especially 
the  one  leading  from  the  villages  of  the  Illinois  to  the 
Mississippi.  Some  think  the  Illinois  Indians  were  on 
the  Des  Moines  River  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  not 
on  the  Illinois  River  in  the  south  part  of  Bureau  and 
LaSalle  counties,  III.  It  issaid  the  latter  points  are  too 
far  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  men  to  go  and  return 
again  in  five  days.  From  Keokuk,  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  to  Des  Moines  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  miles.  From  Davenport  to  I>es  Moines,  in  a 
nearly  due  west  course  it  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
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•  See  mnn  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  from  M*ofry's  vol.  j. 

♦  Sir  William  hihnsiw,  in  hit  rtpnrtt  to  the  Lamb  of  Trade,  under  il»le 
November  IJ,  >?<j,  Index  ribimtlhe  western  bound»f>  of  i he  Iroquois,  in.  liMine 
ihr  territory  of  the  Miami*,  vy*:    ••  •    •    To  the  Ohio  *hove  the  Rifts  thence 
northerly  to  the  south  end  ol  Use  Michignn,  then  alowc  ihe  eastern  shore  of 
faint  Ukr,    cii-,    London  d.xtinieou  N.  V.  Col.  vol.  71,  57$. 

;  Am.  St.lr  piper.,  vot.  y,  p.  570. 
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five  miles.  By  railroad  from  Port  Byron  on  tlitr  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  Bureau  Junction  cm  the  Illinois,  is 
sixty-one  miles,  and  to  Utica  it  is  eighty-one  miles.  In 
Marquette's  journal,  on  the  25th  of  June,  he  speaks  of 
leaving  the  Mississippi  River  and  going  to  the  villages 
of  "  the  Illinois."  who  at  once  recognized  them,  and  ex- 
claimed, "How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  oh  Frenchman, 
when  thou  contest  to  visit  us."* 

They  were  invited  to  visit  "  the  great  Sachem  of  the 
Illinois."  He  "went  with  a  good  retinue,"  the  Indians 
following  •'  without  noise,  and  with  marks  of  great  res- 
pect "  entertained  for  the  two  men.  They  arrived  at  the 
town,  where  they  were  cordially  received,  and  sumptu- 
ously treated.  When  night  came  he  "slept  in  the 
Sachem's  cabin,"  and  the  next  day  took  leave  of  him, 
"promising  to  pass  back  through  his  town  in  four1 
moons."f  They  were  escorted  back  to  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Sachem  and  "  nearly  six  hundred  persons,"  to 
where  they  had  left  their  canoes  with  the  boatmen,  with 
strict  instructions  to  keep  careful  watch  1  if  them  until 
their  return.  This  return  route  is  marked  by  a  dotted 
line,  "  Chtmin  Jti  rttour "  from  the  "  CachouachKia. 
Illinois  "  to  the  river.  Marquette  says,  "  The  short  stay 
I  made  them  did  not  permit  me  to  acquire  all  the  infor- 
mation I  would  have  desired.  J  They  were  divided  into 
several  villages,  some  of  which  are  quite  distant  from 
that  of  which  I  Speak,  and  which  is  called  Peouare."}} 
This  village  is  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
is  "distant  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Cascasquias."] 
From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  Marquette 
visited  "  the  Illinois  Indians  "  upon  the  river  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  them.  He  did  not  make  a  false 
promise  to  them  to  "  return  to  their  town  again  in  four 
moons,"  After  having  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  "having  gathered  all  the 
information  that  could  be  desired  from  the  expedition  " 
— that  is,  •'  to  ascertain  where  the  river  emptied,"  they 
started  on  their  return,  July  17,  1673.  In  pursuance  of 
the  promise  to  the  Illinois,  they  entered  the  river  of  the 
Illinois,  upon  the  banks  of  which  they  lived.  They  found 
there  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,€  composed  of  seventy  four 
cabins.  After  Marquette  had  again  promised  to  "  re- 
turn and  instruct  them,"  he  says,  "  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  tribe,  with  his  young  men,  escorted  us  to  the  Illi- 
nois Lake,  whence  we  at  last  returned  in  the  close  of 
September  to  the  bay  of  the  Fetid    Green  Bay. 

A  dotted  line  from  the  Illinois  town  to'  the  lake, 
shows  that  they  entered  the  latter  between  400  and  410 
north  latitude,  which  would  be  at  or  near  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  The  court  house  in  Chicago,  three  blocks 
south  of  Chicago  River,  is  in  latitude  41 0  -'6'.  It  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map,  that  an  inland  bav  or 
lake  is  shown  upon  it  just  north  of  the  route  they  took. 
This  is  probably  Calumet  Lake.  Reasons  for  this  (-in- 
clusion will  be  given  further  on. 

Marquette  returned  to  the  Mission  near  Green  Hay. 
having  in  about  four  months  and  a  hah'  traveled,  as  esti- 
mated two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 


It  was  a  hard  journey. 


From  his  second  jour- 


miles.* 

nal  it  appears  that  ill  health  detained  him  at  that  mission 
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thirteen  months.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1674,  he 
starteil  with  two  boatmen  to  return  to  the  Illinois  Indians, 
with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  mission  there.  His  jour- 
nal will  Ik-  often  referred  to  in  order  to  determine  the 
route  which  he  took.  From  the  25th  to  the  30th  of 
October,  they  were  going  from  the  mission  to  Lake 
Michigan  ;v'</'sturgecm  Bay.  They  overtook  five  canoes 
of  I'ottawatomies  and  four  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Kas'-.askia.  the  place  to  which  Marquette 
was  going.     They  agreed  to  make  the  journey  together. 

Marquette  had  traveled  the  mute  but  once.  The  In- 
dians were  probably  well  acquainted  with  it  and  knew 
all  the  good  Stopping-places  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake. 

We  will  carefully  review  the  route  Marquette  took 
and.  if  possible,  determine  where  his  stopping-places 
were.  He  had  reached  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  oppo- 
site Sturgeon  Bay — where  there  is  now  a  ship  canal. 
He  says,  in  his  journal  :  "  You  meet  eight  or  ten  pretty 
fine  rivers."  We  will  name  those  that  enter  the  lake 
from  the  west,  commencing  at  the  north,  and  give  the 
distances  between  each  as  follows :  From  starting 
point  to  Kewane  River,  twenty-four  mites;  Twin  River, 
twenty-one;  Manitowoc,  five';  Sheboygan,  twenty- live ; 
Black  Creek,  four  ;  Sauk  ("reek  Fort  Washington  , 
twenty;  Milwaukee,  twenty-four  ;  Oak  Creek,  ten  ; 
Root  River,  Racine1,  thirteen  ;  Tike  River,  ten ;  Bike 
Creek  Kenosha  .  one,  and  a  very  small  creek  at  Wau- 
kegan  fifteen  miles.  From  Waukegan  to  Chicago,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  miles,  no  river  enters  the  lake.  Lake 
Bluff — probably  "the  bluffs  'spoken  of  in  Marquette's 
journal — is  thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago.  The  entire 
distance  between  the  points  named  is  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  From  Marquette's  journal,  it  appears  that 
he  was  traveling  on  the  lake  about  nine  clays.  This 
would  make  an  average  of  twenty-three  and  one-ninth 
miles  per  day. 

He  started  on  the  lake,  October  31,  1674,  and  savs  : 
"  We-  started  with  pretty  fair  weather  and  stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  little  river."  V'e  assume  that  little  river 
to  be  the  Kewane,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  where  they 
starteil. 

November  1.  he  says  :  "  We  halted  at  night  at  a  river 
from  which  a  fine  road  leads  to  the  I'ottawatomies." 
Marquette  locates  the  I'ottawatomies  southeast  of  the 
head  of  Green  Bay.  The  west  branch  of  Twin  River 
rises  in  Brown  County.  Wisconsin,  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  bay.  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  encamped  was  Twin 
River,  which  is  twenty-one  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Kewane  River,  Thus  in  two  days,  they  traveled  forty- 
five  miles. 

November  2,  he  says  ■  "  We  traveled  all  day  with 
fair  weather."  He  does  not  speak  of  encamping  at  a 
river  and  probably,  did  not. 

November  ,5,  he  says  ;  "  As  1  was  on  land  walking, 
coming  to  a  river  which  I  could  not  cross,  our  people 
put  in  to  take  me  on  board,  but  we  could  not  get  out 
again  on  account  of  the  swell.  All  the  other  canoes 
went  on  except  the  one  that  came  with  us." 

We  will  assume  that  this  was  the  Sheboygan  River— 
too  deep  to  ford,  and  thirty  miles  from  'Twin  River. 
He  was  detained  here  till  the  5th.  On  that  day  he 
says  ;  "  We  had  hard  work  to  get  out  of  the  river.'  At 
noon  we  found  the  Indians  in  a  river."  We  are  not 
sure  what  this  river  was;  whether  Black  Creek,  a  small 
stream  m  Sheboygan  County,  or  Sauk  Creek,  in  Ozau- 
kee County :  the  latter  being  twenty-four  miles,  and 
Black  Creek  not  to  exceed  live  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheboygan.    If  the  Indians  stopped  at  the  first 
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stream  they  reached  after  Marquette's  boat  left  them, 
and  waited  for  Marquette  to  overtake  them,  it  would 
have  been  Black  Creek.  This  seems  probable,  as  they 
had  agreed  to  go  on  together. 

On  the  6th.  he  says:  "We  made  a  good  day's 
travel,"  but  probably  did  not  encamp  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  They  found  "  foot-prints  of  men,  which  obliged 
us  to  stop  'next  day  "  — probably  for  two  days,  as  no 
entry  is  made  on  the  8th. 

On  the  9th.  he  says  ;  "  We  landed  at  two  o'clock, 
on  account  of  the  fine  cabinage.  We  were  detained 
here  five  days."  This  is  assumed  to  be  at  Milwaukee, 
which  is  twenty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Sauk 
Creek,  and  about  forty-four  miles  from  Black  Creek — 
reached  in  about  one  and  a  half  days'  travel. 

On  the  15th,  he  says  :  "  Alter  traveling  sufficiently, 
we  cabined  in  a  beautiful  spot,  where  we  were  detained 
three  days."  This  may  have  been  at  Root  Rivef 
Racine  .  twenty-three  miles,  or  at  l'ike  River,  thirty- 
three  miles  south  of  Milwaukee — probably  the  former 
place. 

On  the  20th,  he  says  :  "  Wc  slept  at  the  bluffs,  cab- 
ined poorly  enough."  '  It  is  assumed  that 
this  was  at  what  is  now  "Lake  Bluff," 
thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago,  thirty  miles 
from  Racine,  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  l'ike  River.  These  are  the  only 
noticeable  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake,  except  those  above  Milwaukee.  He 
says  :  "  Wc  arc  detained  two  days  and  a 
half.  Pierre  going  into  the  woods,  finds 
the  prairie  twenty  leagues  from  the  port- 
age. He  also  passed  by  a  beautiful  canal, 
vaulted,  as  it  were,  about  as  high  as  a 
man.  There  was  a  foot  of  water  in  it."  By 
going  west  from  the  shore  at  Lake  Bluff, 
some  five  or  six  miles,  the  great  prairie, 
that  extends  south  to  Calumet  River  and 
the  Dcsplaincs,  is  reached.  No  prairie  is 
found  on  the  west  of  the  bluffs  above  Mil- 
waukee, or  at  any  bluffs  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  lake,  except  those  mentioned.  The 
succeeding  entry  in  Marquette's  journal 
suggests  that  the  Milwaukee  bluffs  were 
not  alluded  to,  when  he  says  :  "  Having 
started  alniut  noon,  we  had  hard  enough 
work  to  make  a  river."  Had  it  been 
those  above  Milwaukee,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  hard  task  to  reach  Milwaukee  River,  within  five 
miles  of  them,  or  even  Oak  Creek,  ten  miles  further 
south.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  hard 
afternoon's  work  to  row  the  canoe  thirty  miles.  Not  a 
creek  enters  the  lake,  between  the  bluffs  and  Chicago. 
Such  a  half  day's  journey  deserved  a  notice  in  his 
journal.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1674,  he  says: 
"We  are  detained  here  [at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River, 
probably,  J  three  days.  An  Indian  having  discovered 
some  cabins,  came  to  tell  us.  Jacques  went  with  him 
there  the  next  day.  Two  hunters  also  came  to  see  me. 
They  were  Mascoutins,  to  the  numbers  of  eight  or  nine 
cabins."  On  many  of  the  old  maps,  the  Mascoutins 
are  located  west  of  where  Chicago  now  is.  Marquette 
says  :  "  Having  been  detained  by  the  wind,  we  remarked 
that  there  were  large  sand-banks  off  the  shore,  on  which 
the  waves  broke  continually."  By  reference  to  early 
maps  of  Chicago,  it  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  River 
took  a  short  turn  just  before  reaching  the  lake,  and  its 
mouth  was  about  one-fourth  mile  further  south,  at,  or 
near,  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Madison  Street.  No 
entries  are  made  between  the  21st  and  27th. 


On  the  27th,  he  says:  "We  had  hard  enough  work 
to  get  out  of  the  river."  It  is  well  known  that  the  river 
had  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  sand-bar  crossed  it,  so  that  it 
was  oftentimes  difficult  to  "cross  the  bar."* 

He  continues  by  saying:  "  Having  made  about  three 
leagues"  seven  and  one-fourth  miles  we  found  the 
Indians"  (of  their  party,  and  also  met  "three  Indians, 
who  had  come  from  the  village."  They  were  detained 
there  by  the  wind  the  remainder  of  the  month.  He  does 
not  speak  of  being  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  There  is 
none  after  leaving  Chicago,  for  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  when  the  Little  Calumet  River  is  reached. 

On  the  1st  of  l)eceml>er  the  only  entry  made  is, 
'•  We  went  ahead  of  the  Indians  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
mass."  No  entry  is  made  on  the  2d.  On  the  31!  he 
writes:  "  Having  said  mass  and  embarked,  wc  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  point  and  laud,  on  account  of  the  fog." 
He  seems  to  be  making  very  slow  progress. 

On  the  4th,  he  says:  "  We  started  well  to  reach  Port- 
age [Little  Calumet]  River,  which  was  frozen  half  a  foot 
thick."  No  entry  is  made  in  his  journal  from  the  4th  to 
the  i2th.    On  the  latter  day  he  writes:  -  As  they  be- 
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gan  to  draw  (their  boats  on  the  ice]  to  get  to  the  port- 
age, the  Illinois  having  left,  the  Pottaw atomies  arrived 
[at  the  portage]  with  much  difficulty."  On  the  4th, 
he  savs:  "  Being  cabthed  near  the  portagcf  two  leagues 
up  the  river  we  resolved  to  winter  there,  on  my  ina- 
bility to  go  further."  This  would  take  him  up  the  Lit- 
tle Calumet  to  "  Indian  Ridge  "  and  near  Calumet  Lake. 

"  Being  cabined  near  the  portage  "  "two  leagues  up 
Portage  River  "  and  subsequently,  after  making  a  port- 
age and  going  up  another  river  three  leagues  "  without 
finding  any  portage,"  suggests  that  there  were  two  port- 
ages, and  therefore  there  must  have  lieen  three  distinct 
streams  or  bodies  of  water  on  which  lie  traveled.  Now 
it  is  assumed  that  these  were  the  Little  Calumet,  the 
Grand  Calumet  and  the  Dcsplaines  rivers.  From  the 
Little  to  the  Grand  Calumet  there  was  a  portage  of 
about  one  mile,  and  from  the  Grand  Calumet,  in  those 
days,  the  route  was  up  the  Grand  Calumet  to  Stony 

•  Major  S.  H.  mho  viMlrd  Chicago  in  l«n.  »j  v  "  Tbr  rxlrat  i>(  thr 
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Brook  near  Blue  Island,  then  up  Stony  Brook  to  the 
Desplaines  River,  and  |>robably  by  way  of  the  "  Sag  '— 
an  old  river  bed  or  slough  that  extends  nearly  the  entire 
distance  from  Stony  Brook  to  the  Desplaines,  and 
through  which  the  "Feeder"  now  runs  from  the  Calu- 
met to  supplv  water  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

On  the  old  maps  prior  to  iSoo  there  were  repre- 
sented two  distinct  rivers,  the  Grand  and  Little  Kilh- 
mick.  The  Grand  Calumet  [Killimick]  took  its  me 
near  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  ran  a  westerly  course  to 
near  Blue  Island,  about  forty-two  miles,  then  turning 
north  and  receiving  from  the  west  a  tributary,  Stony 
Brook,  it  turned  nearly  east  and  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  itself,  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  about  three 
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miles  distant  see  Morse's  and  Carey's  maps  it  entered 
I.ake  Michigan  nt  its  extreme  southern  limit — near 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  corner  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  "  Indiana  Citv  " 
was  "  founded."  To-day  the  mouth  is  closed  by  drift- 
ing sands.  The  Grand  Calumet  has  no  outlet  there  ex- 
cept in  high  water.  "  Indiana  City"  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  was  also  a  Little  Calumet.  It  was  simply 
an  outlet  of  Calumet  and  Wolf  lakes,  only  about  six 
miles  in  length.    There  is  now  but  one  Calumet  river. 

Among  the  old  papers  of  General  Hull,  who  was 
stationed  at  Detroit  from  1805  to  1812,  his  grandson,  the 
late  William  II.  Clark,  of  this  city,  found  a  manuscript 
map  —a  fac-simile  of  which  is  published  here — on  which 
the  Grand  and  Little  Killamick  are  delineated  with  a 
straight  line  uniting  them,  on  which  the  word  "  Canal  " 
is  written  ;  as  though  the  two  rivers  were  thus  united. 
The  writer  has  visited  the  two  streams  and  the  "  canal," 
and  carefully  examined  them.  The  former  are  wide, 
and  as  a  rule,  very  shallow  near  the  banks,  and  in  them 
is  an  abundance  of  aquatic  vegetation,  such  as  pond 
lilies,  lotuses,  water-grass,  moss,  etc.    On  tiie  banks  of 


what  was  the  Grand  Calumet  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of 
wood  and  underbrush  on  each  side  from  where  the 
••  canal  "  leads  from  it.   The  "  canal,"  which  is  about  one 
mile  in  length,  and  much  narrower  than  either  stream, 
has  abrupt  banks,  which  appear  lobe  washed  wider  each 
year.    The  boatman  who  took  the  writer  over  these 
streams  was  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  had  fished  in 
them  for  over  twenty-five  years.  I  le  said  the  "  canal"  was 
much  wider  than  w:hen  he  first  saw  it.    On  the  bottom 
of  it  there  is  neither  lily,  lotus  nor  water-grass  visihle  its 
entire  length.     There  are  no  trees  or  underbrush  on  its 
banks.    It  has  all  the  appearance  of  l>eing  a  new  stream. 
All  the  water  from  the  Grand  Calumet  now  runs  through 
this  new  stream,  or  "canal."  into  the  Little  Calumet,  reach- 
ing the  latter  stream  not 
far  from  the  outlet  of  Cal- 
umet Lake.    The  slough, 
or  old  river  bed,  of  what 
was  once  the  Grand  Cal- 
umet, east  of  this  "canal." 
in  times  of  high  water,  has 
a  current  from  the  east 
that     finds     an  outlet 
through  the  "  canal  "  and 
the  Little  Calumet.    It  is 
not  definitely  known  who 
made  this  "  canal."  It 
may    have    been  cut 
through   by  the  water, 
without  the  aid  of  man. 
It  is  the  nearest  point 
between   these  streams, 
and  may  have  been  the 
portage,  over  which  loads 
of  furs  and  boats  were 
dragged.      This  travel 
may     have    killed  the 
grass,  and  thus  in  high 
water  afforded  it  a  chance 
to  cut  a  channel  in  this 
road  between   the  high 
grass  on  either  side.  'The 
banks  of  what  was  the 
Grand  Calumet  are  sev- 
eral   feet    higher  than 
those  of  the  Little  Cal- 
umet where  the  "canal" 
enters  it.  About  the  year 
iSoo  many  canals  were  projected  in  the  United  States, 
and  tome  Were  made.    Possibly  this  was  the  one  referred 
to  bv  Major  Long  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
wherein  he  says  :  "  The  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers 
are  connected  bv  means  of  a  kind  of  canal,  which  has 
been  made  partly  bv  the  current  of  the  water  and  partly 
by  the  French  and '  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
their  boats  across  in  that  direction  in  lime  of  high 
water."    There  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any  such 
canal  mailt*  at  the  place  named,  and  possibly  it  may  re- 
fer to  the  "  canal  "  under  consideration.    The  influx  of 
a  ImkIv  of  water  like  the  Grand  Calumet  into  the  Little 
Calumet  and  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the  stream, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  changes  in  the  latter  stream. 
It  has  done  so.    'The  northern  bank  hasl>ecn  encroached 
upon,  anil  the  river-bed  is  moving  north.    Again,  there 
is  a  much  greater  volume  of  water  than  before.  The 
outlet  from  Wolf  Lake  was  formerly  into  the  Little 
Calanet.    'The  bed  is  still  visible.   Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
now  living,  sul>sequently  to  1819  was  having  boats  loaded 
with  furs  and  merchandise,  drawn  up  by  men  along  the 
lake  shore,  when  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  a  "  new 
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river "  had  been  made  to  enter  the  lake,  which  was  so 
deep  and  the  sides  so  steep  that  they  could  not  cross  it. 
It  was  an  outlet  from  Wolf  Lake.  Colonel  Hubbard 
speaks  positively  00  this  point,  and  says  he  knows  there 
was  no  river  there  before  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  he 
had  previously  passed  over  the  ground.  Major  Long, 
in  speaking  of  his  journey  on  the  lake  shore,  from  the 
"  BigCalatnick  "to  the  "  Little  Calnmick,"  says:  "There 
are  near  to  this  place  two  streams,  one  of  which,  named 
Pine  River,  was  opened  last  year  1822  ;  the  other  was 
formed  a  short  time  before."* 

The  excess  of  the  water  in  the  Little  Calumet  had 
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Schoolcraft's  map  a  portage  is  marked  from  Chicago  to 
the  Desplaines  River,  also  from  Milwaukee  to  Rock 
River.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  cutting  through  of 
the  canal,  portages  marked  on  the  old  maps  are  at  the 
south  or  extreme  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
For  evidence  of  this  sec  Le  Hontan  s,  Du  Pratz's  and 
other  maps. 

The  last  map  of  Marquette's  suggests  that  the  route 
was  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lake,  and  from 
the  fact  that  his  line  is  continuous  and  nearly  straight 
from  the  lake  to  the  Illinois,  it  suggests  that  the  'sag  " 
was  then  filled  with  water  and  there  was  a  nearly  con- 
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evidently  stopped  the  outflow,  ami  raised  the  volume  in 
Wolf  Lake.  The  "  new  rivers  '  were  the  results.  By 
the  abrupt  turning  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  about  sixteen 
mdes  from  its  mouth,  so  that  its  waters  reached  the  lake 
nearer  than  they  would  have  done  by  following  its 
original  channel,  the  country  above  the  outlet  would,  in 
a  measure,  become  drained,  and  the  mean  height  of  the 
water  in  the  stream  be  less  than  it  was  before  such  diver- 
sion was  made.  Stony  Brook  would  be  affected  by  the 
change,  and  the  part  of  the  stream  that  once  filled  the 
"sag  '  would  be  drained  off.  The  length  of  the  port- 
age would  be  increased.  This  was  probably  the  case, 
for  since  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  "  canal 
—probably  about  1800 — the  line  of  travel  was  changed, 
and  the  Chicago  River  was  the  route  usually  taken  after 
that  date.  Major  Long,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  others  of 
their  time  went  by  way  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River  ;  and  thence  to  the  Desplaines.  On 

•  Majur  Luag's  S«ond  Eipeditkm,  vol.  i,  p.  159. 


tinuous  water  communication  after  he  had  "dragged 
half  an  arpent  "  and  entered  the  Grand  Calumet.  He 
represents  several  streams  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  the  peculiar  north  and  south 
"branches"  of  Chicago  River.  Nor  does  the  one 
from  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake  have  any  branches. 
Chicago  River  is  peculiar  in  this  respect.  It  does  not 
exceed  a  mile  in  length.  The  two  branches  extend  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  forks. 

By  referring  to  the  first  map  of  Marquette,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  '  portage  "  there  marked  is  between  two 
streams,  both  of  which  rnn  in  a  southerly  direction — the 
Desplaines  and  Stony  Brook.  In  some  old  maps  the 
portage  between  the  Desplaines  and  the  forked  Chicago 
River  is  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  latter.*  It  would 
seems  from  this  that  the  portage  was  not  from  the  Chi- 
cago River  of  a  later  date,  for  that  was  made  from  the 

♦S«  Sir  Rol«-Tt  D.  V.K„mly,  M.p  of  1753  »h*rr  tht  "  B.  *  Y.  Ar  Chica 
k-ou"  arc  ih.nrn  HI  ihc  vrjlliirat  |«ut  <.(  (lie  lake  ;  Mitchell's  of  iJjjzaUo 
Bellin's  wp  >■(  17s}. 
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South  Branch.  It  would  seem  more  probable  thai  the 
forked  river  was  the  Calumet  and  .Stony  lirook.  The 
portage  from  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
the  Desplaines,  which  some  claim  was  the  mute  of  Mar- 
quette, would  1*  between  that  stream,  which  runs  north- 
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erly,  and  the  Desplaines,  which  runs  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

\Vc  will  now  return  again  to  Marquette  where  we 
left  him  in  his  little  cabin  on  the  Little  Calumet,  near 
the  portage.  During  his  sojourn  he  saw  many  Indians 
passing  his  cabin.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1674,  he 
says:  "  Jacques  arrived  from  the  Illinois  village,  which 
is  only  six  leagues  from  here,  where  they  are  starving." 

The  next  entry  is  made  January  16,  1675.  It  ap- 
peal* that  about  eighteen  leagues  distant  some  French- 
men resided,  and  one  of  them  was  a  surgeon,  who  vis- 
ited Marquette.  "An  Indian  came  and  brought  whortle- 
berries and  bread,  for  the  men  to  eat.  Jacques  return- 
ed with  the  surgeon,  and  went  on  to  the  village  of  the 
Illinois  which  was  about  five  miles  beyond  that  of  the 
French."  On  the  24th  he  says  :  "  Jacques  returned  with 
a  bag  of  corn  and  other  refreshments  that  the  French 
had  given  him  for  me.  "  26th.  Three  Illinois  brought 
us  from  the  head  men  [of  the  Illinois]  two  bagsof  corn, 
some  dried  meat,  squashes  and  twelve  beavers.  *  *  * 
They  had  come  twenty  leagues."  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary he  writes  :  M  We  had  time  to  observe  the  tide 
which  comes  from  the  lake,  rising  and  falling,  although 
there  appears  no  shelter  on  the  lake.  We  saw  the  ice 
go  against  the  wind."  These  phenomena  must  have 
been  witnessed  by  him  from  his  cabin,  as  he  looked  to 
the  west  upon  the  Calumet  lake.  It  was  not  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  for  he  was  two  leagues  up  the  river  and  con- 
lined  by  sickness.  He  had  previously  spoken  of  tides 
in  other  inland  bodies  of  water  he  had  visited  He  was 
of  Opinion  that  there  were  tides  in  the  lakes. 

"On  the  28th  (March]  the  ice  broke  and  choked 
above  us.  On  the  29th  the  water  was  so  high  that  we 
had  barely  time  to  uncabin  in  haste,  put  our  things  on 
trees  and  try  to  find  a  place  to  sleep  on  some  hillock, 
the  water  gaining  on  us  all  night ;  but  having  frozen  a 
little,  and  having  fallen  a  little,  *  *  *  we  are  going 
to  embark  to  continue  our  route. ' 


"31.  Having  started  yesterday  we  made  three 
leagues  on  the  river,  going  up  [on  Grant'  Calumet  and 
Stony  Brook]  without  finding  any  portage.  We  dragged 
for  half  an  arpent  "  [from  the  Little  to  reach  the  Grand 
Calumet].  '  Besides  this  outlet  "  [to  Lake  Michigan 
the  route  thev  went]  "the  river  has  another  [outlet)  by 
which  we  must  descend."  The  Grand  Calumet  then 
emptied  into  the  extreme  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
He  probably  did  descend  that  stream,  and  finding  him- 
self so  far  east  he  chose  to  go  back  to  Michilimackinac 
by  an  unknown  route  along  the  east  shore  of  the  lake, 
rather  than  turn  and  go  up  the  west  side  over  a  portion 
of  the  way  he  had  previously  traveled.  Had  this  trip 
been  by  way  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chicago  River, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  turned  to  the 
south  upon  entering  the  lake  and  gone  by  an  unknown 
route,  when  his  point  of  destination  was  to  the  north, 
over  a  route,  which  he  had  previously  traveled.  And 
that  he  and  Joliet  took  the  same  route  from  the  Des- 
plaines by  way  of  what  is  now  called  "  the  Sag  "  and 
down  Stony  Brook  to  the  Calumet,  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  entry  in  his  journal :  "  Here  [on  the  east  side 
of  the  Desplaines]  we  began  our  portage,  more  than 
eighteen  months  ago."  April  1,  he  is  detained  at  the 
same  place  "  by  a  strong  south  wind."  "  We  hope  to- 
morrow to  reach  the  spot  where  the  French  are,  fifteen 
leagues  from  here."  The  strong  south  wind  would  im- 
pede his  progress  down  the  Desplaines  River. 

"  6.  The  high  winds  and  cold  prevent  us  from  pro- 
reeding.  The  two  lakes  [Michigan  and  Calumet]  by 
which  we  have  passed  are  full  of  bustards,  geese-,  ducks 
cranes  and  other  birds  that  we  do  not  know.  We  have 
just  met  the  surgeon,  with  an  Indian,  going  up  with  a 
canoe  load  of  furs  ;  but  the  cold  being  too  severe  for 
men  who  have  to  drag  their  canoes  through  the  water, 
he  has  just  made  a  cache  of  his  beaver,  and  goes  to 
the  village  [the  French  village  where  the  surgeon  lived] 
with  us  to-morrow."  It  was  on  this  day,  the  6th  of 
April.  1675,  that  Marquette  made  his  last  entry  in  his 
journal.  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  he  reached  the 
town  of  Kaskaskia  on  the  8th  of.  April,  and  alter  having 
several  times  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  he 
took  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ami  gave  the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  a  mission,  which  he  estab- 
lished there.  Now  this  may  all  be  true,  but  it  looks  as 
though  a  fancy  sketch  hail  found  its  way  into  sober  his- 
tory. Marquette  made  no  mention  of  any  such  event. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  collect  the  different  tril>es  and 
found  a  mission,  it  is  likely  he  would  have  made  men- 
tion of  it.  In  just  forty-two  days  after  he  made  his  last 
entry,  he  died,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marquette  River, 
upon  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
that  time,  he  had  traveled  from  the  Desplaines  River  t<> 
the  Illinois  town,  and  from  thence,  back  to  and  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  and  thence  up  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  to  the  place  of  his  death — where 
Ludington  now  is — a  journev  of  at  least  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles.  Alloue/.  went  to  "  kachkaehkia  " 
in  1676,  and  again  1677.    In  his  journal  he  says  :* 

'*  In  spile  of  <mr  efforts  to  hasten  on.  it  was  the  271ft  of  April 
Iwdtre  1  reached  Kachkaehkia,  .1  large  Illinois  town.  I  immedi- 
ately entered  the  cabin  where  Father  Marqnettr  had  lodged,  and 
the  Sachem..,  with  all  the  people,  being  assembled.  I  told  them  the 
object  of  my  coming  among  them,  namely,  to  preach  to  them  the 
lrue,  living  and  immortal  Cod,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  They 
listened  very  attentively  to  my  whole  discourse,  and  thanked  me 
for  the  trouble  I  touk  for  their  salvation.  I  found  this  village 
much  increased  since  last  year.  They  lodged  in 
and  fifty-one  cabins." 

•  l>i*.  Mfca.  Riv.,  p.  n. 
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After  giving  ■  history  of  the  people,  their  manner  of 
living,  etc.,  he  proceeds  : 

'•  A»  I  had  but  little  time  to  remain,  having  come  only  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  information  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  H 
mission,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  give  all  the  instruction  I 
could  to  these  eight  different  nations,  to  whom.  I>y  the  helpof  Cod 
1  made  myself  sufficiently  understood.  I  would  go  to  the  c .tLii  11  iif 
the  chief  of  a  particular  tribe  that  I  wished  to  instruct,  and  lltetc. 
preparing  a  little  altar  with  my  chapel  ornaments,  1  expose*)  i  cru- 
cifix,  before  which  I  explained  the  mysteries  of  our  faith.  1  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  mission  by  the  baptism  of  thirl) -live  children 
and  a  sick  adult,  who  soon  after  died,  with  one  of  the  infants,  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  heaven  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 
And  we,  too,  to  take  possession  of  these  tribes  in  the  name  'if 
Jesus  Christ,  on  the  jd  of  May,  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Crass, 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  a  cross  twenty  live  feet  tiijrh. 
chanting  the  I'txith  Mtgit  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number.. I 
Illinois  of  all  tribes,  of  whom  I  call  say  in  truth,  that  they  did  not 
take  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  a  foliy  nor  for  a  scandal  |  oil  the  con. 
trary.  they  witnessed  the  ceremony  with  great  respect,  anil  heard  all 
I  had  to  say  on  the  mystery,  with  admiration  The  children  even 
went  to  kiss  the  cross,  through  admiration,  and  the  old  earnestly 
commended  me  to  place  il  well  sol  hat  ii  could  not  fall.  The  time 
of  my  departure  having  come,  I  b>ok  leave  of  all  these  tribes,  and 
left  them  in  a  great  desire  of  seeing  me  as  s-joii  as  possible,  whien  1 
more  willingly  induced  them  to  expect." 

In  a  letter  from  Father  Matest,  dated  November  o, 
1712.  he  says  : 

11  This  mission  owes  its  establishment  to  the  late  Father  Gra> 
vier.  Father  Marquette  was,  in  truth,  the  rirsi  who  discovered  the 
Mississippi,  about  thirty-nine  years  ago  ;  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  he  did  not  remain.  Some  time 
afterward  he  made  a  second  journey,  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
there  his  residence,  and  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  these  people  . 
but  death,  which  arrested  him  on  the  way,  left  to  another  the  care 
of  accomplishing  this  enterprise.  This  was  Father  Allotic/,  who 
charged  himself  with  it.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Oumiamis,  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Illinois, 
He,  however,  made  but  a  short  sojourn,  having  the  idea  while  there, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  a  different  country , 
where  indeed,  he  ended  his  apostolic  life.  Thus  Father  Cravier 
is  the  one  who  should  properly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  ol  the 
mission  of  the  Illinois.  '• 

Having  now  given  the  reason  fur  believing  that 
Father  Marquette  did  not 
establish  the  mission  of 
Kaskaskia.  and  that  he 
did  not  preach  to  the 
Miamis  at  the  site  of 
Chicago,  additional  evi- 
dence will  now  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the 
Chicagou  and  the  Chica- 
go". River  of  the  early 
writers,  did  not  refer  to 
the  location  of  the  Chica- 
go and  its  river  of  the 
present  time.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  the  French, 
were  endeavoring  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the 
Northwest,  and  secure  a 
foot-hold  there.  English 
commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine,  and 
report  upon  it.  In  their 
report  made  to  the  King, 
September  8,  1721,!  they 
allude  to  the  communica- 
tion  between  Montreal 

and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  sav :  "From  this  lake  llIan 
lErieJ  to  the  Mississippi,   they  [the  French]   have  *£K«*<m*r&l 

t  X.  V.  Cel..  vol.  s.  p.6si-»,  L"'"  " 


three  different  routes  ;  the  shortest  by  water  is  up 
the  river  Miantis,  or  Ouamis  [Maumee]  on  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Eric, "  etc.,  by  way  of  a  portage  on 
the  Wabash,  and  thence  down  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
'•There  are  likewise  two  other  passages  much  longer 
than  this,  which  are  particularly  pricked  down  in  Hen- 
nepin's map,  and  may  be  described  in  the  following 
manner."  These  routes  were  round  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  "  From  the  Lake  Huron  they  pass  by  the 
Strait  Miehillimackinack  four  leagues,  being  two  in 
breadth  and  of  a  great  depth,  to  the  Lake  Illinois  [Mich- 
igan] ;  thence  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  on  the 
lake  to  Fort  Miamis,  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chigagoe  [St.  Joseph],  From  hence  came  those  In- 
dians of  the  same  name,  viz  :  Miantis.  who  are  settled  on 
the  forenientioned  river  that  runs  into  Lake  Erie  [Mau- 
mee]. Up  the  river  Chigagoe,  they  sail  but  three  leagues 
to  a  passage  of  one-fourth  of  a  league  :  then  enter  a 
small  lake  of  about  a  mile,  and  have  another  very  small 
linage,  and  again,  another  of  two  miles  to  the  River 
Illinois  Kankakee  .  thence  down  the  stream  one  hun- 
dred ami  thirty  leagues  to  the  Mississippi."*  This  evi- 
dently means  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  not  the  Chicago 
of  to-day.  By  referring  to  Hennepin's  map  a  reduced 
copy  of  which  is  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
portage  ■  Jranx-ffaats  was  ltetween  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Kankakee  rivers  of  the  present  time.  The  other  route 
alluded  to  by  the  commissioners,  was  by  way  of  Green 
Hay,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  down  the  latter 
stream  to  the  Mississippi.  By  reference  to  Hennepin's 
map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portage  Jraag-piaats  is 
marked  ltctweeii  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Charle- 
voix also  alludes  to  Chicago  in  1721.  as  follows: 

'■  Fifty  years  ago  the  Miami*  were  settled  at  the  south  end  of 


Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place  called  Chicagou.  from  the  name  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  into  the  lake,  and  which  has  its  source  not 
far  from  the  river  of  the  Illinois.  They  are  divided  into  three  vil- 
lages, one  on  the  Kiver  St.  Joseph  ,  the  second  on  another  river 


HEXXEPlN's  MAP  OF  1683. 


•  Mr.  A,  I'uquillard.  Hi'  founder  of  So 
..f  tibo'Jl  $43v**-v  had  *  etui 
:rt   to  The   SI.   J. 1st 

alluded  n>  la  this 
poods  iiniltwamps 


jth  Rrnd.  tnd.,  about  the  year  tljj. 
il  or  mill  rate  dag,  from  the  head 
ph.  a  distance  <>t  about  four  milei, 
docriptioo  of  ih«  poruute.  Wh«« 
s  now  comparatively  dry  Land,  and 
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which  bears  their  name  and  nms  into  Lake  Krie,  and  the  third  upon 
the  Ouabachc  (Wabash),  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi."* 

That  this  place  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and 
not  upon  its  west  side,  appears  evident.  The  map  of 
1679-82,  recently  found  in  Paris  and  reproduced  bv 
Margry,  has  the  name  of  Chikagoue  applied  to  the  Oram] 
Calumet.  That  and  the  St.  Joseph  River  were  evidently 
known  as  Chicagou  River  at  times,  prior  to  1700.  The 
name  was  also  frequently  applied  to  the  Desplaines 
River,  which  was  also  called  Divine  River.  It  is  named 
Chicago  on  the  maps  of  Del. isle,  Paris,  1719:  Sieur  I)' 
Anville  in  1746;  Jeffreys.  London,  1761;  Franquelin, 
Pans,  1684;  Sieur  De  Rouge,  Paris,  1755. 

Toe  map  of  the  United  States,  published  by  W.  Win- 
terbotham,  in  London,  1795,10  accompany  his  history 
of  the  United  Slates,  suggests  that  the  Chicago  of  that 
tlate  was  not  on  the  river  now  known  bv  that  name. 
•'  Little  Fort  "  on  that  map  marks  the  site  of  Wankegan 
—so  named  from  "Little  Fort,"  South  of  Waukegan 
to  the  Little  Calumet,  onlv  one  stream  enters  the  lake— 
the  Chicago  River.  This  is  shown  uin>n  the  map  as  a 
stream  with  no  name,  while  Chicago,  upon  no  stream,  is 
Still  further  south.  The  same  is  to  I*  seen  on  Gary's 
map  of  a  later  tlate.  Roth  these  maps  show  the  outline 
ot  the  Grand  Calumet  very  correctly. 

Many  references  arc  made  by  early  writers  to  Chica- 
go, but  except  those  of  recent  date  it  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing the  home  of  the  Miamis,  or  at  the  south  cud  of  the 
lake,  or  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  fort.  Neither  of 
these  descriptions  would  apply  to  Chicago. 

In  a  translation  in  Magazine  of  American  History  f 
LaSalle,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  :  "  1  sent  M  dc 
Tonty  in  advance,  with  all  mv  people,  who,  after  march- 
ing three  days  along  the  lake  ami  reaching  the  division 
hue  called  Checagou,"  etc.  *  *  *  This  was  the  2d  and 
3d  of  January.  1682.  -  I  remained  behind  to  direct  the 
making  0f  some  caches  in  the  earth."  etc.  The  Checa- 
gou here  spoken  of  is,  by  some,  thought  to  refer  to  the 
Chicago  of  to-day. 

If  that  is  so,  LaSalle's  people  must  have  traveled  in 
hose  three  days,  ,„  January,  1682,  one  hundred  ami 
fifteen  m.les~the  tbstancc  from  St.  Joseph  to  Chicago. 

seems  more  probable  that  they  traveled  sixty  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  which  as  can  be  seen 
upon  the  map  reproduced  by  Margry,  was,  in  1079-8... 
called  C  hckagou.  Hut  farther  on.  in  this  letter  I  a- 
Salle  speaks  of  the  Checagou  River  in  a  manner  that 
places  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  means  the  Desplaines 
In  speaking  of  the  Teatiki  Kankakee  ,  he  savs  -  U  is' 
found  to  receive  on  the  left,  in  its  descent,  another  river 
nearly  as  large,  which  is  called  the  river  of  the  Iroouois 

bankS' r  fTri,i"K  #  *  *  -  receives  on  thHSu 
bank  that  of  Checagou.  This  river  flows  from  the  gay 
of  I  uans,  and  is  a  torrent  rather  than  a  river,  although 
it  has  a  course  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  "  etc 

So  it  appears  that  he  referred  to  two  Chicago  rivers 
Of  the  one  emptying  into  the  lake  he.  in  speaking  of 

SbaV      ,"OUlll,°.t'    ,C  river  b>,lhe  "f  the 

sand  bar.  says  :    -  I  doubt,  even  if  it  be  a  complete  sue- 

«ss,  whether  a  vessel  could  resist  the  grea    freshe  s 

Whictl^^?"^  thL  Ch^""  &  ^  sprint 
,  v  Jr  ,;         1  tha" tlwae  "f  "»  W»ne.  Mori' 

;  1  Wfif,"   y      8erViC«We  fof  ;l  "hOrt  time,  and 

J  e  w;,    !  !  T  Z  UVt'IUy  da>'S         ^  ***  «  "icl, 
mere  would  be  no  more  waters,   etc  t 

sluttish  TM  !,ard!>"  ,U^i  e  for  a  description  of  the 

1UJ;»H>  >  «f  stagnant  water,  now  called  Chicago  River. 


He  speaks  of  a  "  Portage  of  Chicago,"  and  says 
"  This  is  an  isthmus  of  land  at  41"  and  50'  north  lati- 
tude, at  the  west  of  Illinois  Lake,  which  is  reached  by 
a  channel  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets,  or 
meadow  ditches."  The  latitude  given  would  make  the 
portage  and  isthmus  north  of  west  of  the  court-house 
in  Chicago,  which  is  in  latitude  410  26'— too  far  north 
for  the  South  branch  portage.  There  may  have  been  a 
portage  from  the  North  branch  over  an  isthmus  to  the 
Desplaines,  but  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  one 
has  ever  thought  there  was  one.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  mistake  in  this  latitude  by  typographical  error  or 
otherwise. 

LaSalle  did  not  like  the  Chicagou  route  to  the  Illi- 
nois.   His  first  trip  was  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kanka 
kee.    He  did  not  wish  to  experiment  with  a  new  route. 
On  the  map,  made  in  his  day,  and  probably  from  data 
furnished  by  him  or  his  men,  the  Grand  Calumet  was 
named  Chekagotie.    He  would  be  obliged  to  go  by  boat 
sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  to  Grand 
Calumet,  instead  of  going  up  the  St.  Joseph  as  he  had 
done  on  his  first  journey.    In  some  other  early  maps  the 
name  Checagou  may  have  been  applied  to  the  forked 
rtver  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake— the  Chicago  River  of 
to  da\      but  no  M  iamis  appear  to  havt  bi  en  there.  The 
map-makers  in  the  oltl  world  were  doubtless  as  much 
perplexed  to  locate  the  Chicago  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  as  an  American  map-maker  would  be  to  accu- 
rately locate  some  of  the  towns  and  rivers  of  unpro- 
nounceable names  in  Central  Africa  reported  by  Stanley 
ami  other  explorers  of  that  region.    It  seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  parties  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
'795-  fully  understood  the  location  and  history  of  Chi- 
cago.   They  described  the  thirty-six  miles  of  "land  that 
were  ceded  at  "  the  mouth  of  a  river  where  a  fort  for- 
merly stood."    There  is  no  record,  nor  even  tradition, 
that  a  fort  ever  stood  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River, 
prior  to  1X0.5.     Tradition  says  one  was  built  bv  a  French 
trailer  named  Garay.  upon  the  North  branch,  and  that 
the  branch  was  called  Garay  Creek.    It  is  probable  that 
forts,  or  more  probably  stockades,  as  places  for  the  stor- 
age of  furs,  were  erected  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers 
and  near  portages.     The  earthworks  around  the  remains 
of  one  of  these  are  said  to  exist  on  the  north  side  of  the 
•  sag.'  before  alluded  to,  in  the  town  of  Falos,  Cook 
County,  and  its  ruins  are  thus  described  bv  Dr.  V.  A. 
Boycr,  of  C  hicago  : 

"I  have  many  limes  visited,  when  cm  hunting  excursions,  the 
remains  of  an  old  fort,  located  in  the-  lown  of  I'alos.  Conk  County, 
111.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  sag  trail,  which  crossed  the  AuM- 
gaiinnshkee  swamp,  and  was  ihc  only  crossing  east  of  the  Des- 

>;:'''"'-  K,vcr-  V '   loll"  laiil  1  I   Ihc  AfLlur  hrrd^e*  in  IStf, 

Ihc  remain-,  of  ihe  foi  l,  situated  north  of  the  sag  and  near  the  cross- 
ing, were  on  Ihc  elevated  limber  land,  commanding  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  as  ..  military  post  would  well  command  and 
guard  the  crowing.  *  •  •  |  have  never  been  able  to  lind  any  ac 

•■'  ;m   ,:  ""  :  "  "l  tin-  I  ,rl   m  historical  work*.     I  n r -1 

saw  it  m  1S33.  and  since  then  have  visited  it  often  in  company  with 
other  persons,  some  of  whom  arc  still  living.  I  feel  sure  that 'it  was 
not  built  during  the  S,»c  War.  from  its  appearance.  »  •  •  1 1  seems 
probable  lhat  it  was  the  work  of  t  rench  fur-lrader*  or  explorers,  as 
there  were  trees  a  century  old  growing  in  its  environs.  It  was  evi- 
dcmly  the  work  of  an  enlightened  people,  skilled  in  the  science  of 
™™  ii"  .u  -|s  a  ""^Sc-tic  point  it  must  completely  com- 

«        surrounding  Country  and  the  crossing  of  the  swamp 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and 
with  it  is  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  "  fort  "  in 
the  western  part  of  Section  tS  of  the  town  of  Palos. 
It  1.,  reported  that  near  that  place,  and  near  the  point 
where  the  sag  enters  the  Desplaines,  many  relics  of 

•  S^c  bridge,        die  ^lauH-,  Riv„, 
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Indians  and  those  evidently  made  by  a  more  civilized 
people  have  been  found.  If  the  sag  was  the  thorough- 
fare of  the  early  French  explorers  and  traders,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  relics  of  theirs  will  be 
found  when  that  part  of  the  county  is  settled  and  the 
land  plowed.*  It  was  a  habit  of  the  trailers  to  (tithe 
their  furs  and  other  articles  which  they  wished  to  hide 
from  the  view  of  strangers  who  might  pass  that  way. 

One  other  point  and  this  paper  will  be  brought  to  a 
close.  It  Ls  frequently  asserted  that  Marquette  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Juliet's  name  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  is  often  ignored.  By 
referring  to  the  report  of  Count  Frontenac  to  M.  Col- 
bert, Minister  at  Paris,  under  date  of  November  2,  1672, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Louis  Joliet  was  commissioned  to  go 
"  to  the  country  of  the  Mascotitins  to  discover  the 
South  Sea  and  the  great  river  they  call  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  supjxised  to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea  of 
California.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience  in  these 
sorts  of  discoveries;  and  has  already  been  almost  at  that 
Great  River,  the  mouth  of  which  he  promises  to  sec." 

In  another  communication,  dated  November  14, 
1674,  the  Count  writes  to  Minister  Colbert,  as  follows  : 

"  Nieur  Joliet  •  •  *  has  returned  three  months  ago,  ami  dis- 
covered some  very  line  countries,  and  a  navigation  so  easy  through 
the  beatifut  rivers  he  has  found,  that  a  person  can  go  from  Lake 
Ontario  and  Fort  Frontenac  in  I  Kirk  to  the  f.ulf  of  Mexico, 
there  being  Only  one  carrying-place,  half  a  league  in  length,  where 
Lake  Ontario  communicates  with  Uke  Kric-  *  •  *  lie  has  been 
within  ten  days'  journey  of  the  liulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  *  1  send 
you  by  my  secretary  the  map  he  has  made  of  \\\  and  the  observa- 
tions he  has  been  able  to  recollect,  as  he  has  lost  all  his  minutes 
and  journals  in  the  shipwreck  suffered  within  sight  of  Montreal, 
where  after  having  completed  a  voyage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues, 
lie  was  near  being  drowned,  and'  lost  all  his  pa|>ers  and  a  little 
Indian  whom  he  brought  I  rum  those  countries.  These  accidents 
have  caused  me  great  regret,  lie  a  ft  with  the  Fathers  uf  Satill 
Me.  Marie  in  Lake  Superior,  copies  of  his  journals  ;  these  we  can 
not  get  before  next  >ear.  Vou  will  glean  from  them  additional 
particulars  of  this  discovery,  in  which  he  has  verv  well  acquitted 
himself.  '$ 

In  consideration  of  the  great  services  Joliet  had  ren- 
dered the  French  Government  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
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the  island  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  "as  a 
reward  for  having  discovered  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
whereof  he  has  transmitted  a  map  to  my  Lord  Colbert, 
and  for  a  voyage  he  made  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  public 
interests."*  Thus  it  appears  that  Joliet  was  the  person 
employed  and  the  one  paid  for  having  made  the  discov- 
ery so  often  ascribed  to  Marquette.  That  the  latter  ac- 
companied Joliet  and  saw  what  he  saw,  and  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  country  and  took  a  second  trip  to  the 
Illinois,  is  true.  He  evidently  bore  the  same  relation  to 
Joliet  that  the  army  chaplain  does  to  his  superior  officers. 
Many  a  chaplain,  upon  his  return  from  the  war,  has 
written  an  account  of  the  campaign  better  than  the 
colonel,  under  whom  he  served,  could  have  done.  It 
may  have  been  that  Marquette  was  a  closer  observer  and 
better  writer  than  Joliet.  Hut  this  has  not  been  proved. 
The  original  journals  of  Joliet  were  lost.  The  copies 
which  he  left  with  the  Fathers  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as 
reported  by  Count  Frontenac.  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. No  data  are  at  hand  to  enable  one  to  determine 
the  character  and  merits  of  Joliet's  journals.  If  they 
still  exist,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  person,  with  the. 
enthusiasm  and  industry  of  a  Margry,  will  search  the 
French  archives  and  the  depositories  of  the  Jesuits  and 
other  missionaries,  and  do  for  the  memory  of  Joliet  what 
ha*  been  so  well  done  for  I^iSalle. 

That  Joliet  was  the  head  of  the  expedition  is  clearly 
proven.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  city,  Quebec, 
he  married  Miss  Claire  F.  Bissot,  of  that  city.  Octobet 
7,  1675.  He  led  a  very  active  life  in  attending  to  his 
own  private  business,  ""  addition  to  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently discharging  governmental  duties  that  were  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  died  at  almut  fifty-six  years  of  agt 
leaving  a  wife  and  seven  children,  viz.:  Louis,  Marie. 
Charlotte,  Francois,  Jean  Baptiste,  Claire,  Anne,  and 
Marie  <  Icneveive. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  expedition  ol 
Juliet  ami  Marquette  was  particularly  disastrous.  Joliet 
lost  his  records  and  maps,  and  Martptette  lost  his  lifex 
It  was  just  two  years  and  one  day  after  Marquette, 
started  from  Mackinac  that  he  died.  He  was  sick  at  tht 
Mission  of  St.  F  rancis,  and  in  his  cabin,  "  near  the  port- 
age," nearly  seventeen  months — leaving  him  less  than, 
eight  months  in  which  to  do  all  his  work  of  discovet, 
and  missionary  labors  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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EARLY  EXPLORATIONS  Continued). 

La  Salle.  —  It  is  believed  bv  many  students  of 
northwestern  bisturv-.  that  before  joliet  and  Marquette 
had  visited  this  region,  another  great  explorer  had  passed 
up  the  Chicago  River  to  the  Illinois,  if  not  even  to  the 
Mississippi.     This  was  the  famous  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieur  de  la  Salle.    LaSalle  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and' 
aristocratic  merchant  of  Rouen.    He  was  born  in  164',. 
and  received  a  thorough  education  in  his  native  country. 
Born  a  Catholic,  he  became  early  connected  with  tlie 
Jesuits.    This  connection,  although  severed  in  his  early 
manhood,  debarred  him  from  anv  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
s;uled  for  Canada  to  seek  his  fortune.    The  little  settle- 
ment of  Montreal,  which  he  li  ad  selected  as  his  desti- 
nation, was  then  governed  by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sub 
pice,  a  corporation  of  priests,  who  held  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  by  seignorial  rights.    This  post,  ln-ing 
the  most  advanced  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was 
in  constant  danger  from  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring 
Iroquois,  and  its  proprietors  were  willing  and  glad  to 
grant  their  lands,  on  easy  terms,  to  anv  person  brave 
enough  to  venture  still  farther  up  the  St'  Lawrence,  and 
advance  the  line  of  settlement  toward  the  enemy.  l.a- 
Salle  was  both  fearless  and  ambitious,  and  accepted  a 
grant  of  land  at  the  La  Chine  Rapids,  equally  danger- 
ous as  a  place  of  residence,  and  convenient  as 'a  place  of 
trade.    The  divided  waters  of  the  St.  lawrence  unite  be- 
low the  island  on  which  Montreal  is  built,  and  form  the 
Bay  of  St.  Louis.    On  the  southern  shore  of  the  bav 
was  the  seigniory  of  LaSalle.    He  at  once  commenced 
the  improvement  of  his  domain,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Seneca  Iro- 
quois.    From  them  he  heard  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  of 
another  great  river  in  the  west,  which  he  conceived  must 
flow  into  the  California  Sea.    After  a  residence  of  seven 
or  eight  years  in  Canada  he  had  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  several  Indian  dialects,  and  with  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  He 
was  restless  and  adventurous,  ami  desired  to  penetrate 
farther  into  the  magnificent  country  he  had  adopted  as 
his  home,  and  conceived  the  design  of  himself  exploring 
the  Ohio,  and  perhaps  the  "sea"  into  which  the  Indians 
said  it  flowed.    Proceeding  to  Quelle,  he  gained  the 
consent  of  CourdUea  and  Talon  to  his  proposed  plan, 
but  no  aid  toward  carrying  it  out.    He  accordingly  sold 
his  grant  to  raise  the  necessary  sum,  and  the  proprietors 
of  Montreal  desiring  also  to  explore  these  regions,  the 
two  contemplated  expeditions  were  merged  in  one.  The 
combined  party  consisted  of  twenty-four  men  and  seven 
canoes,  with  two  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  as  the  I  eaders  of 
the  Montreal  party.    There  were  two  additional  canoes 
for  the  Senecas,  who  acted  as  guides  as  far  as  their  vil- 
lage on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  These 
Seneca  guides  here  left  the  party,  and  with  one  Indian 
whom  they  found  "at  the  head  of"  the  lake  and  induced 
to  act  in  that  capacity," they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
On  reaching  the  Indian  village  at  Niagara  they  found 
Johet,  who  had  reached  that  point  on  his  return  from 
the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.    He  had  made  a 
map  of  the  region  he  had  traversed  ;  and  his  description 
of  the  country,  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indians,  and, 
possibly,  of  the  influence  the  Jesuits  were  gaining  over 
them,  induced  the  two  priests  of  St.  Sulpice  to  change 
the  direction  of  their  voyage  to  the  north.    The  party 
separated  at  Niagara,  the  priests  to  go  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  LaSalle  to  continue  his  journey  toward  the  south. 
I  his  was  in  the  last  of  September, '  1669.    His  move- 
ments during  the  following  year  are  not  clearly  traced. 


From  an  unpublished  memoir  entitled  "  H  istoire  de 
Monsieur  de  la  Salle,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  narrative  of 
his  explorations,  as  related  by  himself  to  the  Abbe  Ren- 
audot,  at  the  timet  of  his  visit  to  Paris  in  167S  to  lay  his 
plans  for  proposed  discovery  before  King  Louis  XIV., 
and  Colbert,  Prime  Minister,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
reached  the  Ohio,  and  descended  it  to  the  falls  below 
Louisville,  when  his  voyageurs  deserted  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  route  alone,  returning  dur- 
ing 1669.    The  narrative  continues: 

"Sometime  thereafter  he  m:nle  a  second  expedition  to  the 
same  river,  which  he  quitted  below  I  .ake  Erie— made  a  portage  of 
six  or  seven  leagues  to  embark  on  that  Like,  traversed  it  toward  the 
north,  UCenrkd  the  river  out  of  which  it  Rows,  passed  the  I-akc  of 
Ilirly  Water,  entered  the  fresh  water  sea.  doubled  the  point  of  land 
thai  cuts  this  sea  in  two  (Lakes  Huron  anil  Michigan),  and  de- 
scended from  north  to  south,  leaving  on  the  west  the  Day  of  the 
Puans  (lirccn  Hay),  discovered  a  bay  infinitely  larger,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  toward  the  west,  he  found  a  very  beautiful  harbor, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  he  found  a  river,  which  runs  from  the  cast 
to  the  west,  which  he  followed  ;  and  having  arrived  at  about  the 
l8o»«  of  longitude,  and  the  30th  of  latitude,  he  came  to  another 
river  which  uniting  with  the  lirst.  flowed  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.  This  he  followed  as  far  as  the  36th*  of  latitude,  where 
he  found  it  advisable  to  stop,  contenting  himself  with  the  almost 
certain  hope  of  some  day  passing  by  way  of  this  river  even  to  the 
Golf  of  Mexico.  Having  but  a  handful  of  followers,  he  dared  not 
risk  a  further  expedition  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  olvstaclcs  loo  great  for  his  slrenglh."' 

From  the  passage  quoted  above,  Pierre  Margry,  a 
noted  French  savant,  has  formed  the  opinion  that  La- 
Salle, in  1670.  before  the  voyage  of  Joliet,  entered  the 
Chicago,  and  passed  thence  to  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  and  that  he  therefore  must  be  regarded  as 
the  first  white  man  who  saw  the  prairie  and  stream 
forming  the  site  of  the  wonderful  city  of  1S83,  Whether 
LaSalle  passed  what  he  calls  "  the  division  line  called 
Checagou."  as  early  as  1670,  is  problematical,  but  his 
later  visits  to  the  locality,  during  the  years  of  his  weary 
journeys  between  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Illinois  rivers, 
and  his  detailed  ami  accurate  description  of  the  old 
"  |x>rtagc  "  as  it  was  in  1682,  have  almost  as  thoroughly 
identified  his  name  with  the  history  of  "Checagou  as 
with  the  "  Rock  of  St.  Louis"  or  " Crevecceur." 

In  if>73.  Frontenac,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  re- 
solved to  establish  a  frontier  |K)st  at  Quinte  Bay,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  which  should  not  only  hold  in  check  the 
Iroquois,  but  also  secure  to  its  holders  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  which  the  F.nglish'and 
Dutch  of  New  York  were  making  strong  efforts  to 
secure.  The  career  of  LaSalle  is  clearly  traced  from 
this  period.  Frontenac  recognized  in  him  the  qualities 
he  desired  in  his  agents— determination,  unresting  energy 
and  persistency.  LaSalle  found  in  Frontenac  a  man 
who  was  equally  ambitious  with  himself,  and  equally 
daring  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  The  fort 
on  Lake  Ontario  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  imme- 
diate profit,  but  a  step  toward  the  Mississippi,  the  wealth 
of  Quivira  and  the  lands  of  the  Cibola  of  the  Span- 
iards. LaSalle  was  deputed  by  Frontenac  to  visit 
Onondaga,  the  principal  town  of  the  Iroquois,  and  invite 
the  chiefs  to  meet  the  Governor  at  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
where  a  council  should  be  held  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed fort.  1-aSalie,  believing  the  mouth  of  the  Cat- 
aragua  the  present  Kingston  )  the  better  site,  Fron- 
tenac changed  the  place  of  the  council  to  that  locality. 
Frontenac,  escorted  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes 
and  four  hundred  men,  proceeded  from  Quebec  to  the 
appointed  place,  arriving  July  12,1673.  The  council 
was  held,  and  resulted  according  to  the  desires  and 
plans  of  the  Governor.  A  palisaded  fort  was  con- 
structed by  his  men,  which  was  called  Fort  Cataragua  ; 
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and  Frontenac,  leaving  then-  a  sufficient  garrison,  re- 
turned to  Quebec. 

In  the  autumn  of  1674.  LaSalle  went  to  France 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Frontenac,  both 
to  the  Ring  and  his  powerful  minister.  Colbert.  La- 
Salle  petitioned  the  court  of  France  for  a  patent  of 
nobility,  in  consideration  of  his  services  as  an  explorer, 
and  also  for  a  grant  of  seigniorv,  of  the  fort  on  lake 
Ontario,  which  was  now  called  Fort  Frontenac.  both 
his  petitions  were  granted,  and  he  returned  to  Canada  a 
noble,  and  proprietorof  one  of  the  most  valuable  grants 
in  the  colony.    He  took  immediate  possession  of  his 
domain,  replaced  the  hastily  constructed  fort  of  pali- 
sades by  a  substantial  stone  building,  well  fortified  and 
garrisoned.    Around  this  grew  up  quite  a  village,  com- 
posed of  the  cabins  of  the  French  laborers  and  Indian 
employes  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  only  strengthening 
and  fortifying  this  post  as  a  base  for  further  operations, 
the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to 
the  west  of  it,  l>eing  now  the  object  of  his  desire. 
Again  he  sailed  to  France  for  aid,  and  again  returned 
successful,  reaching  Canada  early  in  the  fall  of  167S, 
with  permission  from  the  Government  to  pursue  his 
proposed  discoveries  in  new  countries,  to  build  forts  and 
take  possession  of  such  countries   in  the   name  of 
France;  and  he  was  also  granted,  for  his  private  benefit, 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  buffalo  skins.    He  brought 
with  him,  from  France,  supplies,  laborers  and  personal 
followers  ;  chief  among  whom  was  Henri  de  Tonty,  his 
ever-after  faithful  friend  and  supporter.    A  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  which  would  command  the 
upper  lakes,  and  a  vessel  with  which  to  navigate  their 
waters,  were  the  next  steps  to  be  accomplished.  After 
many  vexatious  delays.and  much  and  serious  loss,  the  U  >rt. 
or  a  depot  of  supplies,  was  completed.     The  equipment 
and  stores  for  the  vessel  were  carried  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  in  the  Niagara  River,  around  the  falls  to  the 
quiet  water  above — a  portage  of  about  twelve  miles. 
This  work  was  accomplished  by  the  22nd  of  January, 
and  the  carpenters  set  to  work  to  build  the  first  vessel 
that  entered  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northwest.    It  is 
believed  that  the  "  Griffin  "  was  built  .it  the  mouth  of 
Cayuga  Creek,  and  for  the  immediate  design  of  carry- 
ing materials  to  the  Illinois  River,  wherewith  to  con- 
struct another  vessel  for  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth.     The  vessel  was  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1679.  Tonty  having  the  superintendence  of 
the  work  during  the  absence  of  LaSalle,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac  for  fresh  supplies, 
and  who  returned  in  August,  bringing  with  him  three 
Flemish  friars;  two  of  whom— Fathers  Membrc  and 
Ribourde— were,  after  Marquette  and  Altouez,  the  earli- 
est missionaries  in  Illinois.    »>•  the  7th  of  August  the 
"  Grillin  "  had  been  towed  up  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Krie,  and  on  that  day  the  voyage  was 
fairly  commenced  which  brought  LaSalle  and  Tonty  to 
Crevecceur  and  the  Rock  of  St.  Louis.    The  entire 
party  on  board  the  vessel  consisted   of  thirty-four, 
including  the  sailors  and  laborers.     The  capacity  of  the 
"  Griffin  "  was  forty-five  tons.     Early  in  September 
they  arrived  at  one  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
Green  Hay,  where  LaSalle  disembarked  his  cargo,  con- 
sisting principally  of  materials  wherewith  to  build  an- 
other vessel  on  the  Illinois  River ;  and,  reloading  the 
"Griffin  "  with  furs,  wherewith  to  pay  his  creditors  in 
Canada,  sent  her  back  to  the  Niagara'  in  charge  of  the 
pilot,  with  orders  to  bring  her  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan,  as  soon  as  her  cargo  was  discharged.  La- 
Salle, with  fourteen  men,  among  whom  were  the  Fathers 
Mcmbre\  Ribourde  and  Hennepin,  embarked  in  four 


heavily  laden  canoes,  and  proceeded  south  along  the 
Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.    They  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  and,  coasting  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
loseph,  which  LaSalle  calls  "the  river  of  the  Miamis," 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1679.  Here  they  expected 
to  meet  Tonty,  whom  they  had  left  at  Michilimack- 
inac  to  arrange  some  affairs  of  LaSalle's,  and  who  was 
to  make  his  way  to  St.  Joseph  by  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.    LaSalle  remained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
twenty  days  before  Tonty  arrived,  and  during  that  time 
his  men  nearly  completed  a  fort,  which  was  called  the 
"  Fort  of  Miamis."    After  the  arrival  of  Tonty,  La- 
Salle still  lingered  at  the  St.  Joseph,  hoping  and  wait- 
ing for  the  ap|>earance  of  the  "  Griffin."    Finally,  yield- 
ing to  the  importunities  of  his  men.  he  started  for  the 
Illinois  River,  Sending  two  of   his  followers  back  to 
Mi(  liilimai  kinai   to  gain  tidings  of  the  vessel,  and  leav- 
ing four  in  charge  of  the  fort.    On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1679,  the  party   thirty-three  in  all   embarked  on 
the  St.  Joseph  in  eight  eanocs.and  ascended  the  river  to 
where  now  is  the  village  of  South  bend,  Indiana.  After 
a  long  search  for  the  portage  leading  to  the  Kankakee, 
then  called  Theakiki,  and  which  was  about  four  miles 
in  length,  they  finally  reached  the  place.  Shouldering 
their  canoes  anil  luggage,  they  traversed  this  frozen 
plain  and  embarked  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Illi- 
nois.   Descending  the  gradually  widening  river,  they 
passed  the  Indian  village  where  Marquette  and  Allouez 
had  already  preached  to  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was 
now  deserted,  the  savages  having  departed  to  their 
hunting-grounds.    On  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  they 
reached  the  Indian  camp,  a  short  distance  below  Peoria 
Lake,  then  called  I'imitouai.    This  encampment  of  Illi- 
nois consisted  of  about  eighty  wigwams.    LaSalle  first 
terrified  the  Indians,  and  then  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  most  friendly  relations  with  them.    The  French- 
men  were  invited   to   partake  of  the    usual  feasts 
ami  festivities.    On  explaining  to  them  his  purpose 
to  build  a  borl  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea 
their  jealousy  awoke,  and  was  fanned    by  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  Mascoutin  chief  who  visited  the  camp. 
The  tales  told   by  the  Indians  of  the  horrors  and 
perils  to  be  encountered  on  the  Mississippi,  finally  so 
wrought  on  the  fears  of  LaSalle's  followers  that  six  de- 
serted him  utterly,  and  dissatisfaction  and  even  mutiny 
were  rife  among  those  who  remained.    Tonty  and  a  few 
others  continued  faithful,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  remain 
at  the  Indian  camp,  and  LaSalle  resolved  to  fortify  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  could  resist  successfully  an 
attack  of  hostile  Indians,  if  such  should  be  made. 
About  the  middle  of  January  he  selected  a  spot  for  a 
fort  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Indian  encampment.  The 
fort  was  completed  and  christened  Crevecceur.*    It  was 
enclosed  by  a  palisade  twenty-five  feet  high,  within  which 
were  the  huts  of  the  men.  ami  the  cabins  of  LaSalle, 
Tonty  and  the  friars     1-aSalle  had  ere  this  almost  given 
up  hope  of  the  return  of  the  "  Griffin,"  which  was  to 
bring  to  him,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  many  articles 
needed  for  the  construction  of  another  vessel  on  the  Illi- 
nois River.    Determined  not  to  fail  in  his  design,  La- 
Salle concluded  to  return  on  foot  to  Fort  Frontenac  for 
the  needed  supplies.    The  vessel  was  commenced  at 
Fort  Crevecceur,  and  the  work  so  hurried  on  by  LaSalle 
and  Tonty  that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  hull  was 
nearly  finished,  and  LaSalle  started,  on  the  21]  of  March, 
1680,  with  five  attendants,  for  Fort  Frontenac,  leaving 
Tonty  in  command  of  the  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  four- 
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teen  or  fifteen  men.    LaSalle  and  his  men  embarked  in 
two  canoes,  but  made  slow  progress.     They  were  obliged 
to  drag  the  canoes  over  the  half-frozen  ice  and  mow 
through  the  woods  and  marshes — the  river  being  frozen 
sufficiently  to  stop  their  progress,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  their  weight.    They  passed  the  deserted  village 
of  Kaskaskia,  now  the  site  of  Utica,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  village  LaSalle's  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  high  cliff  of  yellow  sandstone  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  now  called  Starved  Rock.  Knowing 
by  this  time  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  footing  in  the 
country,  and  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the  cliff  as  a 
fortress,  he  sent  word  to  Tonty  to  retreat  to  it  if  neces- 
sary and  there  fortify  himself.    On  the  18th  of  March 
the  party  reached  a  point  some  miles  below  the  site  of 
Joliet,  and  there  secreting  their  canoes,  struck  across 
the  country  for  the  fort  at  St.  Joseph.    Wading  through 
marshes,  and  staggering  over  the  half-frozen,  half-thawed 
ground  of  the  prairie,  fording   streams   when  they 
could,  and  constructing  rafts  when  they  were  forced  to 
do  so,  they  at  last  reached  Lake  Michigan,  and  follow- 
ing its  shores  arrived,  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  at  the 
fort,  which  had  been  built  the  autumn  before  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph.    Here  LaSalle  found  two  of  his  men 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Michilimackinac  to  learn  tidings  of 
the  "  Griffin,"  and  who  had  returned  without  gaining  the 
slightest  clue  to  her  fate.    Sending  these  two  men  to  re- 
enforce  Tonty,  he  pushed  on  through  the  wilderness  and 
reached  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  6th  of  May,  t6So ;  en- 
during the  hardships  and  exposure  of  this  journey  of 
sixty-five  days,  through  an  utterly  wild  and  savage 
country,  with  undaunted  courage  and  resolution.  He 
wasted  no  time  at  Fort  Frontenac,  but  hastened  on  to 
Montreal  to  procure  the  needed  supplies  for  his  post  on 
the  Illinois  River.    While  LaSalle  was  thus  braving  and 
daring  every  danger  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  looking  to  his  return  to  the  Illinois  as  the 
final  step  to  be  taken  before  he  should  be  fairly  em- 
barked on  his  long  delayed  voyage,  the  hardest  blow  he 
had  yet  received  fell  upon  him.    Fort  Crevecceur  was 
destroyed.    During  a  brief  absence  of  Tonty,  its  faith- 
ful commander,  nearly  all  the  garrison  deserted  ;  having 
first  plundered  and  then  destroyed  the  fort.    The  faith- 
less men,  not  satisfied  with  their  work  of  evil  at  Creve- 
cceur, returned  to  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  and  also  destroyed  Fort  Miamis,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded toward  Fort  Frontenac  with  the  intention  of 
murdering  LaSalle,  but  were  captured  by  the  latter  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination,  and  carried  prisoners 
to  the  fort.    Anxious  for  the  fate  of  Tonty  and  his  few 
remaining  men,  laSallc  hastened  his  preparations,  and 
on  the  10th  of  August  embarked  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
with  a  new  command  of  twenty-five  men,  for  the  Illinois. 
He  reached  Michilimackinac  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  leaving  there  La  Forest,  his 
lieutenant,  with  a  small  command  and  instructions  to 
follow  him  speedily,  hastened  forward  with  twelve  men 
to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  where  he  found  as  he  anticipated, 
only  the  ruins  of  his  fort.    At  St.  Joseph  he  again  divided 
his  force.    Leaving  five  men  to  rebuild  Fort  Miamis,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  La  Forest  and  the  remainder  of  his 
party,  he  set  out  with  seven  followers  for  the  Illinois,  ar- 
riving at  his  destination  by  the  same  route  he  had  trav- 
ersed on  his  first  visit  to  the  river.    As  he  approached 
the  site  of  the  old  Raskaskia  village,  he  looked  with 
hope  to  the  high  cliff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
which  he  had  named  the  "  Rock  of  St.  Louis,"*  half  ex- 
pecting that  Tonty  had  taken  refuge  there,  according  to 
the  instructions  he  had  sent  him.    No  sign  of  fortifka- 
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tion  was  visible, — no  sign  of  human  life.  A  little 
farther,  and  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias  was  reached.  No  village  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
horrified  voyagers  ;  but  the  torn  and  mangled  corpses 
which  strewed  the  prairie,  and  the  horrible  skulls  which 
grinned  from  the  charred  poles  of  the  burned  cabins, 
bore  silent  evidence  that  the  Iroquois  had  done  their  evil 
work,  and  that  the  friendly  tribe  on  which  he  relied  for 
protection  and  assistance  was  scattered,  if  not  totally 
destroyed.  Finding  nothing  among  the  mutilated  re- 
mains that  caused  him  to  believe  that  Tonty  or  any  white 
man  was  among  the  slain,  LaSalle  resolved  to  push  on 
and  rescue  his  faithful  followers  if  they  were  still  alive. 
He  left  three  of  his  men  secreted  on  an  island  near  the 
site  of  the  ruined  village,  and  with  the  remaining  four  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  Mississippi,  finding  no  trace  of 
Tonty.  but,  all  along,  signs  of  the  fearful  havoc  commit- 
ted by  the  invaders.  The  disappointed  and  almost  dis- 
heartened commander  rejoined  his  followers  at  the  deso- 
lated village,  and  the  united  party  retraced  their  path  to 
the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  with  the  Desplaines.  He 
entered  the  latter  river,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance,  when  he  found,  in  a  bark  cabin  on  its  bank,  a 
bit  of  sawed  wood,  and  from  this  slight  token  of  the  pres- 
ence of  civilized  man,  believed  that  Tonty  must  have 
passed  up  the  stream  to  safety.  This  was  true.  Tonty, 
with  the  two  friars  Membre  ami  Ribourde,  the  young 
officer  lioisrondet,  and  two  men  of  the  Crevecceur  garri- 
son, escaped  the  Iroquois  massacre,  anil  ascended  the 
Illinois  to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches.  Father 
Ribourde,  wandering  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  was  slain 
by  a  band  of'  Kickapoos.  Tonty  and  his  companions 
continued  their  journey  up  the  Desplaincs  until  the  canoe 
could  be  used  no  longer,  ami  then  crossing  the  "Checa- 
gou  portage"  to  Lake  Michigan,  traversed  its  western 
shore  to  Green  Hay.  where  they  arrived  the  last  of  No- 
vember, and  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  at  the  village  of  a 
friendly  Pottawatomie  chief,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

In  the  meantime,  1-aSallc,  after  finding  a  trace  of  the 
presence  of  Tonty  on  the  Uesplaines,  struck  across  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  arrived  at  his  fort  on  the  St, 
Joseph  about  midwinter,  where  he  remained  until  spring, 
and  during  that  time  learned  of  the  safety  of  Tonty  and 
where  he  was,  from  a  band  of  wandering  Outagamies,  or 
Foxes.  Hcfore  spring  he  hail  formed  a  plan,  and  taken 
measures  to  carry  it  out,  for  uniting  the  western  tribes  in 
a  common  league,  and  of  colonizing  them  around  a  F  rench 
fort  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  which  should  be  a  center 
of  trade  and  a  safe  point  from  which  to  extend  his  ex- 
plorations to  the  south  and  west.  In  May,  1681,  he  went 
to  Mackinac,  where  he  met  Tonty  and  Father  Membre, 
who  had  already  arrived  there  from  Green  Bay.  Together 
they  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  once  more  made 
arrangements  for  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  autumn  when  LaSalle  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember was  he  ready  to  leave  Fort  Miamis.  The  party 
which  he  gathered  for  this  expedition  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-three Frenchmen  and  eighteen  Mohegans  and  Abna- 
kis.  ten  of  whom  took  along  their  squaws,  "  to  cook  for 
them,  as  their  custom  is."  There  were  also  three  children. 
Among  the  Frenchmen  were  'Tonty,  Membre,  Dautrey, 
and  Prudhomme.  LaSalle  sent  a  portion  of  his  party 
from  the  St.  Joseph,  on  the  21st  of  December,  remaining 
himself  to  attend  to  the  supplies  necessarily  left  behind 
at  the  fort.  Father  Membre,  of  the  advance  party, 
says : 

"  On  the  21st  of  December  (1681),  1  embarked  with  the  Sicur 
de  Tonty  and  a  part  of  our  people  on  Late  1  >auphtn  (Michigan). 
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tn  go  toward  the  Divine  River,  called  by  the  Indians,  Cheeagou,* 
in  order  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  our  voyage.  I  he 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  joined  ns  there  with  the  re>i  of  his  troops,  on  the 
4th  of  laiUIBfy,  lAM,  and  found  that  Tonly  had  had  sleighs  made 
lo  put  all  on  and  carrv  it  over  the  Cheeagou,  which  "was  frozen  ; 
for  though  the  winter  in  these  parts  is  only  two  months  long,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  severe." 

LaSalle  tells  the  story  of  the  journey  by  way  of  the 
Cheeagou  to  the  Illinois,  but  does  not  quite  agree  with 
Metnbre  on  dates.    He  says,  in  a  communication  to 

Prontensc : 

"1  sent  M.  de  Tonty  (from  the  St.  Joseph)  in  advance  with 
all  my  people,  who.  after  marching  three  days  along  the  lake,  and 
reaching  the  division  line  called  Cheeagou,  were  stopped,  after  a 
.lav's  march  along  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  Into  the 
Illinois,  by  the  ice.  which  entirely  presented  further  navigation. 
This  was  the  2d  and  jd  of  January,  1682.  I  remained  behind  to 
direct  the  making  of  some  caches  in  the  earth,  of  the  thing-,  I  left 
behind.  Having  finished  my  caches.  1  left,  the  sSth  of  December, 
anil  went  on  foot  lo  join  the  Sieur  de  Tonty,  which  1  diil  the  7th 
of  January,  the  snow  having  detained  me  some  days  at  the  portage 
of  Chccagou." 

LaSalle  then  gives  a  long  description  of  the  portage 
from  what  he  calls  the  "channel  which  leads  to  the  lake 
of  the  Illinois  "  [  this  channel  being  our  Chicago  River  . 
to  the  Desplaines  "  Cheeagou  "  .  and  combats  the  state- 
ment of  Joliet,  that  "by cutting  only  one  canal  half  a 
league  through  the  prairie,  one  may  pass  from  the  lake 
of  the  Illinois  into  the  St.  Louis  River,"*  saying  that 
this  "  may  very  well  hapj>en  in  the  spring" — when  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  "  Cheeagou,"  through  the  "  little 
lake  on  the  prairie,"  found  their  way  even  to  I.ake 
Michigan — "but  not  in  the  summer,"  because  at  that 
season,  he  says,  even  the  Illinois  River  is  navigable  only 
as  far  as  Fort  St.  Louis.*  There  was  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  successful  navigation,  which  LaSalle  be- 
lieved Joliet's  "proposed  ditch  "  would  not  remedy, and 
that  was  the  "  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel 
which  leads  to  the  lake  of  the  Illinois."  F.ven  the  force 
of  the  current  of  the  Cheeagou,  when  in  the  great  fresh- 
ets of  the  spring  it  poured  its  waters  into  this  channel, 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  remove  that  obstacle  ;  and 
for  these  and  various  other  reasons,  LaSalle  believed 
"  it  would  be  easier  to  effect  the  transportation  from 
Fort  St.  Louis  to  the  lakes  by  using  horses,  which  it  is 
easy  to  have,  there  being  numbers  among  the  savages." 

LaSalle  slates,  in  a  paper  written  in  1682,  that  he 
"  joined  M.  de  Tonty  who  had  preceded  him,  with  his 
followers  and  all  his  equipage  forty  leagues  into  the 
Miamis'  country,  at  the  River  Chekagou  $;  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Mascoutins,  where  the  ice  on  the  river  had 
arrested  his  progress ;  and  where,  when  the  ice  t)ecame 
stronger,  they  used  sledges  to  drag  the  baggage,  the 
canoes  and  a  wounded  Frenchman  through  the  whole 
length  of  this  river  and  on  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
seventy  leagues."  It  would  seem  from  the  above  quota- 
tions, that  the  name  M  Cheeagou,"  or  "  Chekagou,"  was 
applied  to  a  certain  locality  which,  in  1681-82,  formed 
the  division  line  between  the  Miamis  and  Mascoutins  ; 
the  river  of  that  name  being  within  the  limits  of.  or  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Mascoittin  country  which 
extended  west  to  the  Fox  River. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  historv  to  relate, 
in  detail,  the  adventures  of  LaSalle  and  his  followers  on 
their  Mississippi  voyage.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  the 
party  descended  the  Illinois  River,  on  the  sledges  made 
at  the  Desplaines,  to  Peoria  Lake,  where  open  water 
was  reached.    Embarking  thence  in  the  canoes,  whjch 
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formed  a  part  of  their  baggage,  they  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  6th  of  February,  1682,  and  on  the  9th  of 
April  arrived  at  its  mouth.  Then,  with  solemn  and 
impressive  ceremonies,  LaSalle  took  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  name  of  France,  called 
the  new  acquisition  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the  king, 
and  realized  the  great  and  all-absorbing  desire  of  his 
life.  On  Ins  return  toward  the  Illinois,  he  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  detained  in  consequence, 
at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  a  fort  had  been  estab- 


SF.CTIOX  OP  FRANQLELIn's  LARGE  MAP,  1684. 


Franqurlln  wat  a  yi.uwr  rnicinrrr.  wh".  al  the  lime  hp  made  ihr  inup  of 
which  the  above  i«  a /a.  limilr  sminn,  m  hydr..|:raphrr  in  the  kine.  "  <.'«- 
bee.  The  nriKin.il  map  it  *i»  (eel  loci*,  f.mr  and  *  half  wide,  and  very  elabo- 
rately executed.  Upon  it  i%  exhibited  all  the  rru.ii.ii  then  i tainted  by  France, 
under  the  name*  of  New  France  and  IsmUiana.  'I  hr  map  »**  reproduced  by 
Frampielin  in  tt49,  l**r  presentation  hi  the  kin*,  and  in  Ihi*  ihr  branch  of  ibr 
lllinm*.  marked  A',  c '*r4,tixT»nr  in  the  alnwe  M-clinn,  was  rrnn.vrd  -  no  such 
bran,  h  really  existing.  I  hi  Frunnlielin'*  lance  map,  the  Illinois  israllril  ihr 
"  Riviere  de*  llinriit,  .41  Macnpin*,  '  the  Mississippi.  Miuisipi.  on  Riviere  ('Al- 
bert." and  the  name  applied  l>y  J.ilirt  ti»  the  1 1  Icn-  >>-«.  »«  transferred  in  Ihr  Ohio, 
whi.. h  appears  the  "  Si.  I.oilix,  on  Chucagoa."  la  Salt.-'-*  Fori  SI.  I  ...wit.  with 
ihr  Indian  *  illa^es  amund  it  are  represented  on  the  vrtittri  given  above,  aln 
F.irr  Crrvrc.i-ur.  and.  a«  will  lie  seen,  the  limit  of  the  MaM.-ulin  c.iuntry. 

lished  on  the  downward  passage.  Tonty  was  directed 
to  hasten  forward  to  Mackinac,  and  dispatch  the  news 
of  the  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Can- 
ada. He  left  the  bluffs  on  the  6th  of  May,  arrived 
about  the  end  of  June  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  at  Mackinac,  where  he  was  joined  in  Septem- 
ber by  LaSalle.  Returning  to  the  Illinois  the  same 
fall,  LaSalle  and  Tonty,  during  the  winter  of  1682-83. 
strengthened  and  fortified  the  cliff  known  as  Starved 
Rock,  encircling  its  summit  with  a  palisade,  and  build- 
ing storehouses  and  dwellings  within  the  enclosure. 
The  fort  was  called  St.  Louis,  ami  alwmt  it,  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  LaSalle  gathered  the  surrounding  Indians, 
until  their  log  and  bark  cabins  formed  a  village,  con- 
taining some  twenty  thousand  souls.  At  Fort  St.  Louis, 
French  colonists  also  settled,  who  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Montreal  for  supplies,  and  that  by  way  of  the  well- 
known  Chicago  route.  Frontenac,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  LaSalle,  was  no  longer  in  power,  and  LaBarre,  his 
successor,  was  hostile  to  both  LaSalle  and  his  enter- 
prise. LaSalle  writes  to  LaBarre,  from  the  "Chicagou 
Portage,"  June  4,  16S3,  entreating  him  not  to  detain 
his  colonists  at  Montreal,  as  coureurs  Je  bois,  when  they 
came  there  to  make  their  necessary  purchases,  some  of 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  fort  where 
he  has  now  "  but  twenty  men.  and  scarcely  a  hundred 
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pounds  of  powder."  To  such  lengths  did  LaBarre 
filially  CttlTy  his  enmity,  that  LaSalle's  positional  Fort 
St.  Lou  in  became  Unbearable,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
16X3,  leaving  Tonty  in  possession,  he  repaired  to  (Que- 
bec, and  thence  sailed  tor  France,  to  triumph  over  hb 
foes,  and  reinstate  Tonty  in  peaceful  possession  of 
the  fort  on  the  Illinois;  but  never  again  to  return  to 
Fort  Mianiis,  or  the  Rock  of  St.  I.onis,  or  visit  with  his 
motley  retinue  of  devoted  priests,  brave  young  French- 
men and  solemn  savages.  ••  Checagou,"  the  site  of  the 
peat  city  where  now  a  crowded  thoroughfare  perpet- 
uates his  name,  and  where  multitudes  of  people  cherish 
his  memory,  and  ••  delight  to  do  him  honor." 

USalle  again  sailed  from  France.  August  1,  1684. 
with  vessels  containing  supplies  for  founding  a  colon v 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  discovered  land  on  the  28th  of  December. 
This  proved  to  Ik?  the  coast  of  Texas,  the  captain  hav- 
ing ignorantly  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  landed  near  Matagorda  Hav.  and  erected  there  a 
fort,  where  the  colony  remained  together  about  a  vear 
Afterward,  l.aSalle  made  several  excursions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  hoping  to  discover  the  Mississippi 
anil,  finally,  discouraged  and  des|>erate.  resolved  to 
find  his  way  to  Canada.    One  attempt  was  made,  in 

1686.  which  resulted  in  defeat,  and  the  party,  after 
wandering  six  months,  found  their  wav  back  to  the  fort 
at  Matagorda.  On  the  7th  of  January.  1687.  LaSalle 
again  made  an  attempt  to  ••each  the  north,  and  get  sup- 
plies for  bis  almost  starving  men.  ami,  after  two  months' 
wandering,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  bis  discon- 
tented and  faithless  followers,  on  the  19th  of  March. 

1687.  After  the  murder,  the  partv  separated,  ami, 
finally,  but  live  reached  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois, 
River,  where  the  faithful  Tonty  still  commanded.  One 
of  these  was  Henri  Joutei.  who  with  bis  companions, 
was  detained  at  the  fort  until  spring.  Thev  made  one 
trip  to  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1687,  and  another  in  the 
spring  of  168S.  Joutei  describes  their  experiences  thus 
in  his  journal  : 

"On  Sunday,  ihe  14th  of  September.  n,sy,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  we  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  St.  I. auto,  .\l 
length  we  entered  the  (ort,  where  wc  found  and  surprised  sevend 
persons  who  did  not  expect  lis,    All  the  French  were  under  arms, 
.ind  made  several  discharge*  lo  welcome  us.     M.  de  la  Belle  Fon- 
taine, lieutenant  to  M,  Tonty,  was  at  the  head  of  ihetn.  and  com. 
plimentcd  us.    Sieur  liotsrondcl,  clerk  to  the  late  M.  de  la  Salle, 
having  told  us  he  had  a  canoe,  in  which  he  desired  to  go  down 
to  (  anaila,  we  prepared  to  make  use  of  that  opporinnitv.  Care 
whs  taken  to  gather  provision  for  our  vovngc  ;  to  get  furs  to  barter 
as  we  passed  Miciliniaquinay.    M.  t'avclier*  wrute  a  letter  for  M. 
I»nty.  which  he  led  there  to  In-  delivered  lo  him,  and  we  repaired 
to  the  lake  |  Michigan]  loemkirk.     Il  wouldlbc  needless  to  relate 
all  the  troubles  and  hardships  we  met  with  in  that  journey  ;  il  was 
painful  and  fruitless,  for,  having  gone  to  the  hank  of  the  lake  in 
very  foul  weather,  after  wailing  there  live  days  for  that  foul  weal  her 
to  cease,  and  after  we  had  embarked — notwithstanding  the  storm — 
«e  were  obliged  to  put  ashore  again,  lo  return  to  the  place  where 
wc  had  embarked,  ami  there  to  dig  .1  hole  in  the  earth  to  burv 
our  baggage  and  provisions,  to  save  the  trouble  of  carrving  (hem 
hack  to  tort  l.otiis.  whither  we  .cturucd.  and  arrived  there  the  7th 
"f  October,  where  they  were  surprised  to  see  us  come  back.  Thus 
we  were  obliged  to  continue  in  that  fort  all  the  rest  of  the  autumn, 
and  part  of  the  winter.    On  the  27th  of  October,  of  the  same  year. 
>l.  tonty  returned  from  the  war  with  the  Iroquois,    We  continued 
after  this  manner  till  the  month  of  December,  w  hen  two  men  ar- 
rived from  Montreal.     They  came  to  give  notice  to  M.  Tontv.  thai 
'hree  canoes,  laden  with  merchandise— ponder,  ball  and'  other 
things—were  arrived  at  Chicagou  ;  that  there  lieing  too  little  water 
in  the  river,  and  what  there  was  being  frozen,  they  could  come  no 
PP'HJ  so  that,  it  being  requisite  to  send  men  to  fetch  those  tilings, 
M.  Unty  desired  the  chief  of  the  Chahouanous  1  to  furnish  him 
with  pcop|c.    That  chief  accordinglv  furnished  forty,  men  as  well 


'  Oil*  r 


»;  who  W  their  villajct  just  mma  ol  the  Fart. 


as  women,  w  ho  set  out  with  some  Frenchmen.  The  noncslv  of  the 
1  huhuuanons  was  the  reason  ,,f  preferring  them  before  the  illinois 
who  are,  naturally,  knaves.  Thai  ammunition  and  merchandise 
were  soon  broujrhl,  and  very  seasonably,  the  fori  being  then  in 
want.  At  leuglh  we  set  ..ut.  the  21st  ..f  March,  from  Fort  l.ouis. 
I  he  Sieur  lloisrondct,  w  in.  was  desirous  to  return  lo  Krance,  joined 
us.  We  embarked  on  rhe  river,  which  was  then  beCOflU  navigable, 
and  before  we  had  advanced  live  leagues,  niel  wilh  a  rapid  stream 
which  obliged  us  to  go  ashore,  and  then  again  into  like  water  to 
draw  along  our  canoe.  I  had  the  misfon  line  lo  hurl  one  of  mv  feel 
against  a  rock  which. lay  under  the  waler,  which  troubled  me'  verv 
much  for  a  long  lime.  Wc  arrived  at  ihicagou  on  the  20th  ol 
March,  and  our  lirst  care  was  lo  seek  what  we  had  concealed  al  our 
former  voyage,  having,  is  was  there  said,  buried  our  luggage  and 
"prousions.  We  found  it  had  been  opened,  and  some  furs  ami 
linen  taken  iway, almost  all  ol  which  belonged  to  me.   This  iiad 

been  done  by  a  Frenchman,  whom  M.  Tony  had  sent  from  the  lort 
during  the  winter  season  to  know  whether  ihere  were  any  canocsat 
L  hicagou.  and  whom  he  had  directed  to  sec  whether  Xnybodv  had 
meddled  wilh  what  he  had  concealed  :  and  he  made  use  of  that  ail- 
vice  to  rob  us.  The  hail  weather  obliged  us  lo  slav  in  that  place 
until  April.  This  time  of  rest  was  advantageous  for  the  healing  ol 
my  fool ;  and  there  being  Iml  very  little  game  in  that  place,  we  had 
nothing  but  our  meal,  or  Indian  wheat,  lo  feed  on  ;  yet  we  discov- 
ered a  kind  of  manna,  which  was  a  great  help  lo  lis.  '  |t  „as  a  sort 
ol  tree,  resembling  our  maple,  in  which  we  made  incisions,  whence 
Bowed  a  sweet  liquor,  and  in  it  we  boiled  our  Indian  wheal,  which 
made  it  delicious,  sweet,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  relish.  There 
being  110  sugar  canes  in  that  connlrv,  those  trees  supplied  thai 
liquor,  which  heing  boiled  up  and  evaporated,  turned  into  a  kind 
ol  sugar,  somewhat  brownish,  but  verv  good.  In  the  woods  «e 
found  a  son  of  garlic,  not  so  stron*  as  ours,  .„„|  SInaJl  oniom  vm 
like  ours  m  taste,  and  some  chafed  of  the  same  relish  as  that  we 
have,  but  different  in  leaf.  The  weather  being  somewhat  mended, 
we  embarked  again,  and  entered  upon  the  lake  on  the  Jth  of  April," 
keeping  to  the  north  side,  to  shun  the  Iroquois." 

l  onty  evidently  knew  Chicagou  well.  In  his  jour- 
neys to  Canada,  and,  during  the  Iroquois  war,  to  De- 
troit and  Mackinac,  he  must  have  often  passed  the  port- 
age, and  descended  the  little  river  to  embark  on  Lake 
Michigan.  Durantaye,  Dul.hut  Duluth  .  and  Tontv 
were  conspicuous  among  the  young  Frenchmen  engaged 
in  the  long  struggle  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois, the  latter  being  friendly  to  the  English  and  ready 
to  assist  them  in  extending  their  jurisdiction  to  the  up))er 
lakes.  During  these  years  French  forts  were  erected  at 
various  important  points  on  Lake  Michigan,  command- 
ing the  fur  trade  of  the  interior  and  rendering  the  French 
more  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  or  their 
western  allies,  the  Foxes.  Besides  the  fort  of  the  Mianiis 
at  St.  Joseph,  there  was  one  at  Mackinac,  where  De  La 
Durantaye,  commanded,  and  one  al  Detroit,  command- 
ed by  "  Sieur  DuLhut  '*   Duluth  . 

In  the  spring  of  1684,  Tonty  was  informed  that  the 
Iroquois  were  gathering  to  attack  him  at  Fort  St,  Louis. 
He  sent  to  Mackinac  for  assistance,  anil  M.  de  la  Du- 
rantaye came  with  sixty  Frenchmen  to  his  relief.  Father 
Allouez  also  accompanied  the  party.  The  following 
yeai  Tonty  went  to  Mackinac  to  obtain  news,  if  |>os- 
sible,  of  LaSalle.  Hearing  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  he  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him.  and 
says:* 

"  1  embarked,  iherefore.  lor  the  Illinois,  on  St.  Andrew's  hay 
l',V>th  of  October.  I0K5) ;  but  being  stopped  by  the  ice,  I  wa"s 
obliged  to  leave  my  canoe,  and  lo  proceed  on  by  land.  After  go. 
iug  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  I  arrived  at  the  fort  of  t!hi- 
cagou,  where  ,M.  de  la  Ihirantayc.  commanded:  and  from  1  hence  I 
came  to  Fort  St.  l.ouis.  where  I  arrived  the  middle  of  Inntian 
(tfiNf." 

'This  fort  at  "Chicagou,"  where  Tonty  found  Duran- 
taye in  the  early  winter  of  1685,  had  probably  been 
erected  by  the  latter  since  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,  when  he  came  to. the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
Fort  St.  Louis.  Tonty  had  repulsed  the  Iroquois  before 
help  arrived,  but  Durantaye  would  not  remain  in  a  coun- 
try constantly  exposed  to  their  attacks,  without  erecting 

♦  »  Meiwiir  ni  the  Stflir  dr  Tonly." 
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some  kind  of  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  his  little  band 
of  sixty  men,  and  to  keep  their  return  path  to  Mackinac 
safe.  Durantaye  did  not  long  remain  at  Chicago.  A 
year  later  he  was  fighting  the  savages,  with  Tonty  and 
I  .a  Forest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  he  returned  to  Mackinac,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  several  years  after. 

In  a  reprint,  by  Munsell,  of  a  book  entitled  H  Early 
Voyages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,'"  it  being  letters 
and  reports  of  French  Catholic  missionaries,  may  be 
found  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  Francis  lSuisson  de  St. 
Cosine,  addressed  to  the  liishop  of  Quebec,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  journey  of  himself  and  companions  from 
Mackinac  to  the  Illinois,  in  1 699.  which  shows  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  flourishing  Jesuit  mission  at  Chicago, 
and  also  a  large  village  of  the  Miami*.  Die  part])  left 
Mackinac  in  "  light  canoes,"  September  14,  1699.  De 
Tonty,  with  the  missionaries  St.  Cosine,  DeMontigny, 
Davion  and  De  La  Source,  were  on  their  way  to  the  lower 
Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Illinois,  and  DeVincennes, 
a  French  officer,  with  several  companions,  was  to  visit 
St.  Joseph  and  the  country  of  the  Miamis.  It  wag  the 
original  intention  of  St.  Cosme  and  party  to  have  gone 
to  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  but  hostile  Indians  prevented,  and  thev  were 
obliged  to  take  the  "  Chicagou  road."  On  the  7th 
day  of  October  they  arrived  at  "Melwarik"  Milwaukee  , 
where  they  found  a  village  "  which  has  been  consider- 
able,'' and  where  they  remained  two  days  on  account  of 
the  line  "  duck  and  teal  shooting."  On  the  10th  they 
arrived  at  Kipikawi  (Racine  ,  intending  to  go  up  the 
Kipikawi  River  and  crossing  the  portage  to  the  Fox, 
descend  that  river  to  the  Illinois;  but,  "as  there  was 
no  water  in  it,"  they  were  "  again  obliged  to  take  the 
route  to  Chicagou."  They  left  the  river  at  Racine  on 
the  17th,  but  were  so  long  delayed  by  the  roughness  of 
the  lake  that  on  the  20th,  they  were'  still  fifteen  miles 
distant.  On  the  Jist,  when  within  half  a  league  of  the 
place,  a  sudden  storm  sprung  up  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  land,  and  walk  the  remaining  distance.  St. 
Cosme  says: 

"  Wo  had  considerable  difficulty  in  Betting  ashore  and  saving 
our  canoes.  We  had  to  throw  even-thing  into  the  water.  This  is 
a  thing  which  you  must  lake  good  care  of  along  the  lakes,  and  cspc- 
cially  on  .Mission  (the  shores  of  which  are  very  Hat),  to  land  s.k.h 
when  the  water  swells  from  the  lake,  for  the  breakers  get  so  large 
111  a  short  time  that  the  canoes  are  in  risk  of  goinjj  to  pieces  and 
losing  all  on  hoard,  several  travelers  liaving  been  wrecked  there 
\\c  went  by  land.  M.  DeMontignv,  Davion  and  mvself.  to  the 
house  <>f  the  Rev.  Jesuit  Fathers.  .Kir  people  staying  with  the  bag- 
gage  We  found  there  Rev.  Father  1'inet  and  Rev.  Father  Hine- 
teau,  who  had  recently  come  in  from  the  Illinois,  anil  were  slightly 
sick.  I  cannot  explain  to  you.  Munscigncur.  with  what  cordiality 
and  marks  of  esteem  these  Kev.  Jesuit  Fathers  received  and 
caressed  us  during  the  time  that  we  had  the  consolation  of  staving 
with  them.  The  house  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakcl 
having  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  a  line  large  prairie  on  the  other 
I  he  Indian  village  .s  ..f  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  one 
league  on  the  river  there  is  another  village  almost  as  large  They 
are  both  of  the  Miamis.  Rev.  Father  Finet  makes  it  his  ordinary 
residence-  except  111  winter,  when  the  Indians  all  go  hunting  and 
which  he  goes  and  spends  at  the  Illinois.  We  saw  no  Indians 
there;  they  had  already  started  for  their  hunt.  •  ♦  *  On  the 
24th  of  October,  the  wind  having  fallen,  we  made  our  canoes  come 
with  all  our  baggage;  and.  |icrceiving  that  the  waters  were  ex- 
tremely low,  we  made  a  cache  on  the  shore,  and  took  only  what 
was  necessary  for  our  voyage,  reserving  till  spring  to  send  for  the 
rcst,j,nd  we  left  in  charge  of  it  Brother  Alexander,  who  consented 
1  there  with  bather  Finet's  man;  and  we  started  from  Chi- 
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the  port,**  is  red,,, , -,l  from  three  leagues  to  „  quaner  ,"i  lea^e. 


cagou  on  the  l')th,  and  put  up  for  the  night  about  two  leagues  off. 
in  the  little  river  which  is  then  lost  in  the  prairies.  The  next  day 
we  began  the  portage,  which  is  aliout  three  leagues  long  when  the 
water  is  low,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  the  spring,  for  you 
(then)  embark  on  a  little  lake  which  empties  into  a  branch  of  the 
river  of  the  Illinois;  but,  when  the  waters  are  low,  you  have  to 
make  a  portage  to  that  branch.  We  made  half  our  portage  that 
day.  and  we  should  have  made  some  progress  funher,  when  we 
perceived  that  a  little  buy  whom  we  had  received  from  M.  FtcMuys, 
having  started  on  alone — although  he  had  been  told  to  wail — had 
got  lost  without  any  one  paying  attention  to  it,  all  hands  being  en- 
gaged. We  were  obliged  to  stop  and  look  for  him.  All  set  out, 
W  ■  me,'   -v., ,j  ....  ..hi  -.u:  [,l 


tired  several  guns,  but 


not  find  hitn.     It  was  a  verv  un- 


fortunate  mishap,  we  were  iwessed  by  the  season,  and  the  waters 
being  very  low,  we  saw  well  that  being  obliged  l»  carry  our  effects 
and  our  canoe,  it  would  lake  us  a  great  while  to  reach  the  Illinois. 
This  made  lis  |urt  company.  M.  I  k-Montigny,  Ih.-Tonty  and 
Davion  continued  the  portage  next  day;  and  I,  with  fiwr' other 
men,  returned  to  look  for  this  little  boy;  and  on  my  way  back  I 
met  Fathers  Pine!  ami  liincteM,  who  were  going  with  two  French- 
men and  one  Indian  to  the  Illinois.  We  looked  for  him  again  all 
that  day  without  being  able  to  find  him.  As  the  next  day  was  the 
(cast  of  All  Saints,  this  obliged  me  to  go  and  pass  the  night  at  Chi- 
cagou with  our  people,  who  having  said  mass  and  performed  their 
devotions  early,  we  spent  all  thai  day,  too,  in  looking  for  that  little 
boy,  without  being  able  to  get  the  least  trace.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  find  him  in  Ihc  tall  grass,  for  the  w  hole  country  is  prairies — you 
meet  only  some  clumps  of  woods.  As  the  grass  was  high,  we  durst 
not  set  lire  to  it  for  fear  of  burning  him.  M.  DeMontigny  had 
told  me  not  to  stay  over  a  day,  because  the  cold  was  getting  severe. 
This  obliged  me  to  start,  after  giving  llrother  Alexander  directions 
to  look  for  him  and  to  take  some  of  the  French  who  were  at  Chica- 
gou, I  set  out  the  2d  of  Xovemlier,  in  the  afternoon;  made  the 
portage,  and  slept  at  the  river  of  the  Illinois." 


SECTION  OF  CHARLEVOIX'S  MAP  (1774I. 


Pwrn-  Francois  Charlevoix,  die  n..|rd  French  historian  and  Iravrler.  patted 
-■•an  the  east  shore  of  Michigan,  anil  to  the  Moaussipi,,,  by  wav  «if  the 
Kankakee  arid  Illinois  over..  i„  ,;aK  |„  ,7„  hl.  puulj„hl.,t  |„„  //„/../,,  ,,,  /„ 
.Wrvtfe-  Fram,  and  with  it  his  journal  written  while  in  America.  The  mur- 
al was  translate,!  into  English  *,»„,  after;  I  he  history  remained  untranslated 
ntil      .  ho. .[,  ,..,.  on,, ho,.-.  ...  I.* 1.  I.-  ,   1  ■  LL..:      t-  ...  \.  .•  .  


until  an  edition  was  p,, 
A  imp  (roe,,  which  ttir 
of  New  "* 


.V-  r  "  "oe,;  ,ne  nisi'-ry  rt'm.unea  untransiaicu 

blished  in  English  by  J  li.  Shea  n!  New  York  liB'ivjJJ. 
above  text,,,,,  is  taken  accompanied  Charlevoix's  Hntory 


From  a  letter  of  De  La  Source,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries who  accompanied  St.  Cosme  to  the  Mississippi,  it 
is  learned  that  the  boy  who  was  lost  in  the  tall  grass  of 
the  prairie,  after  an  aljsence  of  about  two  weeks,  finally 
'*  made  his  way  back  to  Chicagou,  where  Brother  Alex- 
ander was."  He  was  insane  and  utterly  exhausted. 
The  party  returned  to  Chicago  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi early  in  1700,  and  remained  there  until  Easter,  the 
letter  of  De  I, a  Source  being  written  at  "Chicagou." 
From  the  allusions  made  by  St.  Cosme  to  "  our  people  " 
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before  whom  he  said  mass  on  AIL  Saints'  Day,  and  with 
whom  he"  posed  the  night  at  Chicagou,"  and  also  from 
his  direction  to  -  Brother  Alexander."  who  remained 
behind  in  charge  of  the  cache  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  to  "  take  some  of  the  French  who  were  at 
Chicagou,"  to  aid  him  in  his  search  for  the  lost  boy,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  place  had  become  of  consid- 
erable in>])ortance,  as  the  point  of  disembarkation  from 
the  lake,  on  the  route  from  Canada  to  Louisiana  ;  that 
it  had  become  the  residence  of  several  French  traders, 
and,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
connected  with  the  Miami  mission. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  route  to  the  Mississippi  became  so  dangerous  that 
it  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  finally  almost  forgot- 
ten. The  long  war  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Iroquois 
had  made  the  Kaskaskias  fearful  and  timid.  They  were 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  enemy  from  the  location  of 
their  village,  which,  lying  far  up  the  river,  was  first 
struck  by  their  war  parlies  on  their  raids  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois. 

D'Iberville  had  landed,  and  a  Frenc  h  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  wasto  be  established.  The 
Kaskaskias  were  eager  to  leave  the  dangerous  locality 
in  which  they  lived,  and  still  be  able  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  their  friends,  the  French.  Father 
Cravier,  who  for  several  years  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  the  Kas- 
kaskia  village  on  the  Illinois,  went  to  Michilimackiuac 
carly  in  1669,  leaving  the  parent  house  in  the  care  of 
Father  Marest,  and  its  branches  one  of  which  was  at 
Chicago,  among  the  Miamis^  in  charge  of  Fathers  Bine- 
teau  and  Pinet.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1700,  leaving 
Chicago  for  the  Illinois  on  the  8th  of  September.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  old  village  of  the  Kaskaskias,  near  the 
present  site  of  Ctica,  in  LaSalle  County,  he  found  that 
all  that  tribe,  accompanied  by  Father  Marest,  had  de- 
serted their  village  and  the  neighboring  Peorias  on  the 
Illinois,  and  departed  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  Gravicr 
followed  his  flock,  promising  the  Peorias  to  return  to 
them  at  their  village  at  Peoria  Lake.  Marest  was  taken 
violently  ill  on  his  arrival  at  the  present  site  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  with  his  Indians  halted  there,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Cravier,  and  the  new  Kaskaskia  mission  was 
founded  and  named  also  the  mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  in  honor  of  Marquette  ami  his  old  mission 
on  the  Illinois  River. 
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In  1700,  DeCourtemanche  and  two  Jesuit  priests 
were  dispatched  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  to 
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visit  the  various  tribes  in  what  is  now  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  invite  them  to  send  deputies  from  their 
tribes  to  Montreal  in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  peace 
with  the  Iroquois.  DeCourtemanche  reached  the  St. 
Joseph  River  December  21.  1700,  and  found  the  Miamis 
preparing  to  send  war-parlies  against  the  Iroquois,  as 
were  also  all  the  Illinois  tribes,  except  the  Kaskaskias. 
After  visiting  the  latter  tribe,  he  "  returned  to  Chicago  ; 
there  he  found  some  Wcas  Ouyatanousj,  a  Miami  tribe, 
who  had  sung  the  war  song  against  the  Sioux  and  Iro- 
quois." He  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
send  deputies  to  the  council  at  Montreal,  the  deputies  to 
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meet  him  at  Michilimackinac.  The  chief  of  the  Miamis 
at  this  time  was  Chickikatalo,  "  a  noble  looking  and 
good  old  man,"  who  made  a  speech  at  Montreal,  in 
which  he  assured  the  French  of  his  friendship  for  them, 
and  desire  to  promote  their  interests  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  Before  the  council,  the  Kaskaskias  had  de- 
parted for  the  Mississippi,  and  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  other  tribes  at  their  taking  this  step. 

Two  years  later,  in  1702,  Fort  St.  Louis  was  aban- 
doned as  a  military  post.  Then  followed  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  their 
Illinois  allies,  with  various  tribes  of  the  Northwest, 
commencing  with  the  Foxes  of  Wisconsin.  Charlevoix 
says  of  the  latter,  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "The  Outagamies  Foxes  infested  with  their 
robberies  and  murders,  not  only  the  neighborhood  of 
the  bay  Green  Bay  ).  but  almost  all  the  routes  com- 
municating with  the  remote  colonial  posts,  as  well  as 
those  leading  from  Canada  to  Louisiana."  After  the 
Foxes,  came  the  Pottawatomies,  who  finally  almost  ex- 
terminated the  old  allies  of  the  French,  and  the  Chica- 
gou  route,  formerly  so  often  traversed  by  French  mis- 
sionaries and  traders  on  their  way  to  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi,  was,  as  before  stated,  forsaken,  if  not  for- 
gotten. 

Father  Julian  Bineteau,  who  preached  to  the  Miamis 
at  Chicago,  died  not  long  after  the  visit  of  St.  Cosine, 
from  sickness  contracted  while  following  the  Indians  on 
their  summer  hunt  over  the  parched  and  burning  prairies. 
Father  Francis  Pinet,  his  companion,  went  to  the  great 
village  of  the  Peorias,  after  the  removal  of  the  Kas- 
kaskias, and  there  founded  the  Cahokia  mission— where 
he  died  soon  after.  Father  Cravier,  according  to  his 
promise,  returned  to  the  village  of  the  Peorias,  where 
he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  descending  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  in  search  of  medical  trealm<-nt,  died  OH  the- 
voyage  in  1706.  The  labors  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, and  the  attempts  at  rounding  Krench  colonies  in 
Louisiana  were  no  longer  extended  to  the  region  north 
Of  the  Illinois,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  struggling 
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village  at  Starved  Rock,  even  the  once  powerful  Illinois 
had  been  driven  by  ,7J0,  from  all  their  villages  above 
Peoria  Lake.    In  that  year  Kou  Chartres  was  built  on 

he  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  two  French  aet- 
dements  of  kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  -a  protection  to 
both.    About  the  year  1718,  the  M.amis  were  driven 

rem  the  v.cm.ty  of  Chicago,  and  in  I7J,.  the  Illinois  vil- 

Sta,VSta,rVed  R"^a,Ul  :"  ''-^  lake  were. K'sieg- 
ed  bythe  Kwes  Ikusbrtant,  the  commander  at  Fort 
Chartres.  sent  a  force  to  their  relief,  which  arrived  after 

£2  rntleil'JeaVi,,K  "*  Illi"<-  -c.oriouV 
S-  greatly  had  they  suffered  for  years,  however,  from 
these  constant  attacks,  that   they  returned    with  ti  e 

b™do,:;;j  7  s«r  t  f°"     ™«  XrS 

al  andomne  u  of  the  river,  the  only  protection  to  the 

e  t  enZ    M\     **>  °f  ,hc  to  French 

vir  r?  ,  Wf  ,aken  awa>"  ^harlei-oix  says  of  their 
victory  and  subsequent  removal  to  southern  Illinois 

tween  Louisiana  ,„J  vi      ,     T  """""""cation  bc- 

wtaiaa  ami  Nc«  l-ram*  became  ranch  le«  practicable." 


In  17.15  llnisbriant.  the  commandant  at  Fort  Char- 
tres. was  made  acting  governor  of  Louisiana.  Jtut  M. 
HeSiette,  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  took  his  place  at 
the  fori.  I>imeulties  with  the  Koxes  and  their  allies 
had  been  continually  growing  worse  since  the  removal 
of  the  Illinois— the  Krench  being  now  more  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  The  colonists  were  murdered  almost 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  whole  country  of 
the  upper  Illinois  was  a  battle-ground.  DeLignerie  was 
the  Krench  commandant  at  Creen  Hay,  and  labored 
assiduously  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  northern 
tribes  and  the  Illinois.  On  the'yth  of  June,  1716,  he 
assembled  the  Sauks,  \\  innebagoes  and  Foxes  at  his 
post,  and  "told  them  from  the  king,  that  they  must  not 
raise  the  war  club  against  the  Illinois,  or  thev  would 
have  reason  to  repent  it."  He  was  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  answer  of  the  chiefs,  anil  hoped  the  peac  e  would 
be  stable  ;  but  DcSietle.  at  Fort  Chartres.  had  less  con- 
fidence in  the  Foxes,  or  their  word,  and  suggested  to 
DeLignerie  that  the  best  method  would  be  to  extemiin 
aie  them  at  one.  DeLignerie.  while  believing  with  l>c- 
Siette  that  this  would  l>e  the  very  best  possible  method, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out,  feared  the  plan  would  not  be 
a  success,  and  that  the  Foxes  would  "  array  all  the  upper 
nations  against  us,*'  and  "  the  French  of  either  colony 
be  unable  to  pass  from  post  to  post,  but  at  the  risk  <il 
robbery  and  murder."  I  bis  hail  l>een  the  case  too 
long,  and  the  commandant  at  C.reen  Bay  advised  the 
impatient  UeSeitte  to  "  cause  his  people  '  the  Illinois  1 
if  they  have  made  anv  prisoners,  to  send  them  back  to 
the  Koxes,"  as  he  has  -  told  the  latter  to  do  with  theirs, 
it  then  young  men  bring  in  anv  from  the  country." 
He  continues  : 

"  If  all  goes  well  hen-  fur  a  year,  I  think  it  will  I*  necessary 

in  have  an  Interview  at  "C1tikagou>"or  at  the  Rack  (Starved  Rock) 

with  yon  and  your  Illinois,  ami  the  nations  of  the  bay.  Wc  vrill 
indicate  U.  Ihem  the  lime  of  the  mee,inK,  where  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  a  fort,  and  to  lix  the  number  of  the  French  and 
Indiana  who  are  to  be  a|  the  spot.  These  are  mv  thoughts.  l>o 
MIC  the  honor  to  Rive  me  yours,  li  mv  heallh  will' allow  I  shall  K" 
there  with  pleasure,  and  d  it  shall  thus  happen,  it  will  give  me  great 
joy  to  see  vou." 
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This  interview  at  "Chikagou"  was  not  destined  "to 
thus  nappen,"  as  things  did  not  ''no  well  "  between  the 
French  and  the  Foxes  during  the  coming  year,  and  in 
August,  1727.  M.  DeBcauharnais,  then  commanding  111 
Canada,  informed  M.  DeSiette  by  letter  at  Fort  Chartres, 
that  he  was  determined  to  make  war  upon  the  Foxes  the 
coining  spring,  and  that  the  information  was  given  "  in 
order  that  he  Sielte  might  make  preparations,  and  give 
assistance  by  dis|w>sing  the  Illinois  and  the  French  of 
the  Mississippi  to  join  the  Canadians,"  finishing  his  let- 
ter by  saying,  "  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  will  c  ome  to  this  war  with  mule  ardor 
than  the  Canadians,  as  they  are  much  more  exposed  to 


■  r 
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the  incursions  of  the  Foxes,  who  alarm  and  even  kill 
•  them  continually." 

HeSielte  joined  the  Canadian  forces  at  Creen  Bay 
the  following  spring,  and  a  buttle  ensued'  at  Butte  des 
Morts.  Wis.,  in  which  the  French  and  their  allies,  the 
Illinois,  were  successful  :  but  hostilities  did  not  cease, 
and  communication  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  was  as  dangerous  as  before. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  the  name  of  Chicago  is  not 
mentioned,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  visit  of  a  white 
man  to  the  locality.  I  >ul'ratz,  an  old  French  writer,  and 
a  resident  of  Louisiana  from  1718  until  1  7.14,  says  of  the 
Chicagott  "  and  Illinois  route  in  1757:  "  Such  as  come 
from  Canada,  ami  have  business  only  on  the  Illinois,  pass 
that  way  yet;  but  such  as  want  to  go  directly  to  the  sea, 
go  down  the  river  of  the  Wabachc  to  the  Ohio,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Mississippi."  He  predicts,  also,  that 
unless  "some  curious  person  shall  goto  the  north  of  the 
Illinois  River  in  search  of  mines,"  where  they  arc  saiil 
to  be  in  great  numbers  and  very  rich,  that  region  "  will 
not  soon  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French." 

In  June,  1773.  William  Murray,  a  subject  of  Ureal 
Britain,  residing  in  K.;iskaskia,  held  a  council,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Hrilish  officers  and  authorities  stationed 
at  the  place,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  of  Illi- 
nois Indians,  in  which  he  proposed  to  them,  that  for  a 
certain  consideration,  they  should  deeil  to  him  two  tracts 
of  land  cast  of  the  Mississippi  :  one  of  which  was  north 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  extended  beyond  the  present 
*ite  of  Chicago.     Mr.  Murray  states*  that  the  negotia- 

•  "  An  account  nl  llif  l'n«:r«linKi thr  I IlinuM  nnd OuubmAr Cmfmnka,* 
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tkm  was  concluded  in  July,  177,5,  "  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Indians,"  of  whom  the  land  was  bought 
"in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  them  in 
hand  paid,"  and  certain  goods  and  merchandise.  The 
boundary,  or  ratlu-r  the  mention  of  certain  points  in  this 
northern  tract,  was  as  follows  : 

"'  licginning  nl  a  place  or  point  in  a  direct  line  opposite  to  the 
■luuth  of  the  Mississippi  River;  thence  up  the  Mississippi  by  the 
several  cour-e>  thereof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  about  six 
league*,  he  Ihe  ume  more  or  les-  ;  anil  ihen  up  the  Illinois  Ri\er. 
by  the  several  course-  thereof,  to  I  hkagou  or  (iarlick  Creek,  about 
ninety  leagues  or  thereabout*,  he  the  same  more  or  lev. ;  ihen 
nearls  a  northerly  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  .1  certain  place  remark- 
able, being  ihe  ground  on  which  an  engagement  or  bailie  Ha* 
fought  alxnit  (i>rty  or  tidy  year-  ago  between  the  I'cwaria  anil 
Rcnard  Indian-,  about  ft  fly  league--,  lie  the  -.one  more  nr  le*»; 
thence  by  the  same  course  in  a  direct  line  M  l«o  remarkable  hills 
done  together  in  ihe  middle  of  a  large  prairie  or  plain,  about  four- 
teen league-,  lx*  the  same  more  or  Ic—  ;  Ihcnee  a  north  of  ca-l 
cour-c,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  remarkable  spring  known  bythe  Indian- 
by  the  name  of  Foggy  spring,  about  fourteen  leagues,  lie  the  same 
more  or  less  ;  them  e  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line  to  a  great 
mountain  to  the  northward  of  the  White  llnffaloe  plain,  about  fif- 
teen leagues,  be  the  simr  more  or  less  ;  thence  nearly  a  soiithur-i 
course  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  In-ginning,  about  'fortv  league-. 
Ih-  the  MMK  more  or  less. 

Before  the  consummation  of  this  purchase,  Murray 
had  associated  several  other  Knglishmen  with  himself, 
and  formed  the  "  Illinois  Land  Company,"  which  was 
re-organized  as  an  American  company,  at  Philadelphia, 
011  the  19th  of  April.  17S0.  when  a  constitution  for  the 
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regulation  of  its  affairs  was  drawn  up.  and  a  plan  of 
settlement  agreed  upon.  America  was  then  at  war  with 
England,  and  although  Mr.  Murray  asserts*  that  at  the 
time  settlers  ami  purchasers  were  ready  to  contract  with 
the  companv  "and  a  large  settlement  could  have  been 
promoted,  and  possession  taken  of  the  lands,  with  the 
eminent  of  the  natives,"  still  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
nispend  all  operations  until  the  establishment  of  peace, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  submit  their  claims  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  For  this  purpose-  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  February  1,  1781,  at  which  a 
memorial  was  agreed  upon,  ami  presented  at  the  ses- 
sion of  that  year,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  com- 

•  '-  Amnuil  <4  Hrv.eedin«»  .4  MliiwU  und  1  >u»l«iclir  Ijnd  CMnpaaio.'' 
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pany,  and  concluding  with  a  proposal  to  cede  all  the  land 
Included  hi  the  purchase  of  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  on  condition  that  one-fourth  should  be  re-con- 
veyed to  the  company.  The  rcj>ort  of  the  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Samuel  Livermore  was  chair- 
man, was  favorable  to  the  petitioners.  The  Senate 
committee  reported  adversely:  "In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  deeds  obtained  by  private  persons  from  the 
Indians,  without  any  antecedent  authority,  or  subse- 
quent information  from  the  Government,  could  not  rest 
in  the  grantees  mentioned  in  such  deed  a  title  to  the 
lands  therein  described."  The  re|H>rt  of  the  Senate 
committee  was  finally  adopted  and  the  petition  dis- 
missed. 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  Committee  of  1781  to 
granting  the  petition  of  the  Illinois  Land  Company  was 
WW  "«ne  of  the  deeds,  beginning  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Illinois  River,  contains  onlv  a  number  of  lines 
without  comprehending  nny  land  whatever"  This 
refers  to  the  tract,  extending  up  the  Illinois  to  Chica- 
gou  or  Garlick  Creek,  thence  some  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  miles  in  a  northcasterlv  course,  and  front 
that  point  by  a  southwesterly  course  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  reaching  by  some  means  a  "  point 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River"— the  place 
of  beginning.    Mr.  Murray  says  : 

"Sumc  doubt*  have  been  enlcriai.ied  conceiting  th«  accuracy 
pf  the  courses  ofsMK  »r  the  linn  mentioned  in  thi*  pared  »'( 

land,  north  lit  the  Illinois  Kiver.  yet  there 
ruination*  of  these  lines,  by  well-known  marks 


are  so  many 
>nd  stations, 


ler. 
thai 


»n  every  equitable  construclion  the  .Iced  will  be  f„„n(|  to  c**r 
Use  I.  and  In  comprehend  a  wcll-describcd  tract  of  counlrv   •  ■  * 


,  —    — — -  -v.  iiau  ii^i  1,1  tountrv. 

has  a  well-known  place  of  bagiaahg,  and  remarkable 


well. 


known  corners  desenhed.  proceeding  round  10  the  said  befjantae 
and  the  recm.cat.nn  of  an  error  in  a  course  or  two  M  to  the  S 
of  the  compass  closes  the  survey,  maintaining  all  the  corners'" 

He  explains  further  that  the  Indians  are  only  bound 
to  regard  "  natural  boundaries"  ami  "  natural  corners  " 
and  do  not  regard  points  of  the  compass  or  estimates 
ol  distances,  etc. 

The  claims  of  the  company  were  again  brought 
before  Congress  ,n  ,792,  and  yet  again  in  .707,  but 
with  no  more  favorable  results  than  in  VSi 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  by  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty  of  Greenville,  a  "piece  of  land  six  miles  soinre 


stood,"  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States, 
in  anticipation  of  its  being  made  a  military  post.* 

MODERN  CHICAGO  AND  ITS  SETTLEMENT. 

"  Baptiste  Point  HcSaible,  a  handsome  negro,  well 
educated  and  settled  at  Eschikagou  ;  but  much  in  the 
French  interest." 

This  apparently  unimportant  fact,  recorded  July  4, 
1779,  by  Colonel  Arenl  Schuyler  DcPcyster,  then  Brit- 
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ish  commander  at  Michilimackinac,  is  the  initial  point 
from  which  may  be  traced  the  growth  of  Chicago,  from 
a  single  rude  cabin  on  the  sand-point  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  the  magnificent  city  which  stands  to-day, 
the  type  of  modern  progressive  civilization. 

Hhat  was  Eschikagou  in  1779,  and  why  did  this 
handsome  and  well  educated  pioneer  settle  here  ? 

Colonel  DelVyster  says  elsewhere  in  the  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  from  which  the  above  statement  is  quoted: 
'  Kschikagou  is  a  river  and  fort  at  the  head  of  l.ake 
Michigan. 

Possibly  the  fort  "  where  Durantaye  commanded," 
was  alluded  to.  or  the  French  under  Siette  might  have 
built  a  fort  at  Chicago,  as  they  desired  to  do,  when  on 
their  way  to  join  the  Canadian  force  at  Green  Kay.  and 
make  war  on  the  Foxes  of  Fox  River,  in  the  spring  of 
'7,2,?-  V  Def*97*eir  wr<*e  of  Chicago  and  its  first 
settler,  the  t  rench  lilies  had  been  lowered  from  Fort 
cnartrcs,  and  Louisiana  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
II  tad  been  British  soil  fourteen  years  before  there  is  any 
record  of  a  person  "curious"  enough  to  penetrate  the 
country  north  of  the  Illinois  and  make  a  home  on  the 
shore  of  I^kc  Mkhigsu,,  The  biography  of  Jean  Bap- 
bate  Point  Hesa.blcthe  pioneer  settler' of  Chicago,  is 
very  brief.    He  was  a  native  of  Santo  Oomingo,  «'  well 
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educated  and  handsome."  Before  settling  on  the  banks 
of  thc«Chicago  River  he  had  lived  among  the  l'eorias, 
with  a  friend  named  Glamorgan — also  a  Domingoan — 
who  was  reputed  to  be  possessor  of  large  Spanish  land 
grants  near  St.  Louis;  and  to  the  home  of  this  friend  he 
returned  to  die,  in  1796. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  September,  jo,  1697,  the 
western  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti  was  ceded  to 
France, — the  French  colony  thereafter  taking  the  name 
of  the  island,  while  the  Spanish  colony,  founded  in  1496, 


tested  English  had  possession  of  the  home  of  the  Pcorias, 
and  the  equally  detested  Spaniards  ruled  the  country 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  French  colonists  and  all  who 
remained  faithful  to  them,  would  have  few  favors  and 
little  inducement  to  remain.  Of  the  two  Domingoan 
friends,  settled  at  Peoria,  Glamorgan  was  worldly  wise, 
and  with  many  others  who  sought  favor  with  the  Span- 
ish Government,  received  his  reward  in  lands  near  St. 
Louis.  Baptiste  Point  I  >cSaible  remained  faithful  to  the 
French,  and  finally  left  his  home  to  make  another 
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on  the  eastern  shore,  retained  its  old  name  of  Santo 
Domingo.  From  the  time  of  this  treaty  the  Spanish 
colony  made  little  progress  for  half  a  century,  while  the 
Haytian  colony  rapidly  grew  rich  and  prosperous,  soon 
becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
France.  Among  its  population  were  a  large  number  of 
free  colored  people,  mostly  mulattoes,  many  of  whom 
had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France  and  possessed 
large  estates,  although  they  were  excluded  from  political 
privileges.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  nat- 
ural for  an  ambitious  mulatto  to  leave  the  old  Spanish 
colony  and  seek  a  fortune  among  the  French  in  Louisi- 
ana. Many  San  Domingoans  had  been  brought  as  slaves 
to  I-ortChartrcs  by  Renault,  in  1722.  and  were  employed 
in  the  mines  and  otherwise,  and  the  wonderful  stories 
told  by  French  adventurers  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
constantly  attracted  others,  equally  adventurous,  to  its 
shores.  The  French  were  beloved  by  the  natives  and  by 
all  who  settled  among  them  and  lived  their  easy,  cheer- 
ful life.    It  may  easily  be  believed  that  when  the  de- 


among  the  Pottawatomies  of  Chicago.  He  built  his 
cabin  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it 
turned  to  the  south,  near  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  point  of  sand  which  extended  them  e  between  the 
river  and  the  lake.  Here  he  lived  until  1796— seven- 
teen vears.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  during  that 
long 'period  is  gathered  from  the  -  Recollections"  of 
ijnistin  Grignon,*  of  Butte  des  Morts,  near  Oshkosh. 


Augu 
Wi 


Mill   wii^ii"",  i**"**-     

...  and  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society's  Collections.  Mr.  Grignon  says: 
"  At  a  very  carlv  period  there  was  .1  negro  lived  there  (Chica- 
So)  named  Baptist*  l'«io«  IteSaibk.  My  brother  IWh  Grignon. 
visited  Chit-ago  about  i7'H.  ami  told  me  that  I'oinl  DeSaible  was 
•1  large  man  ;  that  he  hail  a  commission  tor  sonic  olftce.  but  tor 
'what  particular  office  or  from  what  Government.  I  cannot  now 
recollect.  He  was  a  trader,  pretty  wealthy,  and  drank  freely.  I 
know  not  what  became  of  him." 

About  all  that  can  be  added  to  the  few  particulars 

•  Wurtu.  Oriifttoll  r«  *  Kfjodchild  irf  Sicur  Charles  DeLMgbd*,  the 
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related  above  is  thai  in  1 796  he  sold  his  cabin  to  one 
I.eMai,  a  French  trader,  and  returned  to  Peoria,  where 
he  died  at  the  home  of  Ins  old  friend,  Glamorgan.  It 
may  Ik-  true,  as  is  related,  that  he  sought  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Pottawatomies  as  their  chief.  If 
true,  his  desire  was  unratified,  and  lean  Baptiste 
Point  DeSaible,  handsome,  rich  and  faithful 
though  he  was,  left  his  home  washed  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Checagou 
River,  not  only  the  first  landed  proprietor,  but 
also  the  first  disappointed  man  of  C  hicago. 

I.eMai,  the  second  dweller  in  the  cabin  on 
the  standpoint,  made  some  improvements,  and 
occupied  it  as  his  home  and  trading-house  until  1X04. 

During  the  years  of  DeSaible's  residence  in  Chicago 
the  place  had  become  well  known  to  the  Indian  traders 
of  Mackinac  and  Detroit. 

William  Burnett,*  a  trader  at  St.  loseph,  Michigan 
writes,  under  .late  of  May  14,  1786,  to  George  Mehlnrnii 
a  merchant  of  Mackinac,  that  if  a  vessel  which  is  to 
be  sent  from  that  port  is  to  come  to  Chicago,  he  wished 
that  he  may  Stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  loseph  River 
that  he  may  ship  life  com.  as  he  has  not  canoe  nor  hat-' 
leau.  In  various  letters  covering  the  period  from  1 786 
to  i^o.t.  he  alludes  to  Chicago.!  and  mentions  names 
amil.ar  to  the  early  settlers  of  jhe  place.  Mav  6  1 700 
he  writes:  «|  received  a  letter  vesterdav  from  Chicago' 
wherein  it  is  said  that  nothing  is  made  in  the  Mississippi 
this  year.  August  24,  1 79S,  he  writes  from  St.  loseph 
to  Messrs.  Parker,  Cirard  \  Ogiloy,  merchants  Of  Moot- 

"■  '      r  .  1      '  ilt  (  hicaB"  'hisiBIWIM,  ami  from  tat* 

i  ill     111*1  .     n  rCar  '"'"P"'  "*  «>"•  «lH      «vcr  there  .hi, 

T  ',ndr  "   bVhc  CJ"*'  !"U|  ;'"   ''»«■«  •'  hou..- there  ".I- 

iwJjr.  ami  .1  pr.,m,,e  -f  assistance  f,.,„,  hea.lc,,,arUrs  I  will  I  e 

J^fcifr *»'  «'f  J"!-;..  an,,  some  o'ther  ar.ie.c"  ,'r  h  , 

«  li  «  ri  Tr  •  "  f  ■j"  l,C  ■  «;,,r,wjn  a«  '  h^'Bo  this  fall, 
I  WHI  write  |«>r  an  adclm.ir,  of  article;,  to  m>  .mler.'- 


Mr.  Burnetts  connection  with  the  India.,  trade  in 
thw  region  lasted  many  years.    It  ,s  stated  \V-, 
.""    that  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  F  rt  fiE 
born  garnson  in  ,X,  2.  m  angry  savage  came  to  the  £S 
m  which  were  the  family  of  John  Kin/.e.  in  «  • 

Mr.  Burnett,  a  trader  from  St.  Joseph,  with  whom  he 
luid  an  account  to  sett.e.-probably'thc  satne  Wil.m 

In  the  summer  of  1803,  Captain  John  Whiter  C 
S.  A.,  then  stat.oned  at  Detroit,  was  ordered  w fh  his 
Company  to  C  icago.J  to  occupy  the  post  and  b  Id  a" 
fort.  I  he  sc.ld.ers  were  conducted  bv  land  to  UK-jr  cles^ 
nnat  on  by  Lieutenant  James  S  Swearingen.  „  he U 
I  racy."  came  from  Detroit  to  the  ,„h 
«•  the  St.  Joseph  Rtver.  Captain  Whistler,  wtfe  and 

l-.hli  urxl  lime,  it*  cl.lrr  um, ,,(  Will      ,, hc  ,r'-">  '»""'•  M  TTltfH  in  •«.. 

nr.,,  Xllr  "i„  r*T,  „'   . '""V  """Wll.  ~,„.ii,„,l  ...  Mi  "If...  -  .. 

*£!•  f  ?1? c  cMcTa. 


young  son,  Oeorge;  also  his  eldest  son.  Lieutenant 
H  illia.n  Whistler,  with  his  young  bride.  This  party  left 
the  schooner  at  St.  Joseph  River,  and  came  thence  to 
Chicago  in  a  row  boat,  Mrs.  W  illiam  Whistler  who 
visited  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1S75,  states  that  .in  her 
arrival,  111   1803,  there  were  here  but  four  cabins  or 


 d- 


t-  r  -  w«h-  SiffiCST^-S^' «y  'i'T,h"       hi:  TTK 


villa,;,-  m,  al 
nth  -idc  of  ihf 


traders  huts.  These  were  occupied  bv  Canadian  French. 
With  their  Indian  wives  *  She  mentions  the  names  of 
three:  I.eMai,  Ouilmette  and  Pettell.  I'ossiblv  the 
other  was  the  "  house."  mentioned  bv  William  Burnett 
In  the  spring  of  1S04,  John  Kinzie.  then  residing  at  Ber- 
trand,  or  Pare  aux  Yaches,  near  Xiles.  Mich  purclucsed 
the  property  of  I.eMai.  and,  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son,  John  H.  Kuuie.  came  to  live  at  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival  he  immediately  moved  into  the  old  cabin  of  Le 
•Mac  which  he  gradually  enlarged  and  improved,  until, 
as  years  rolled  by,  it  was  transformed  into  a  comfortable 
hospitable  home— the  only  home  of  a  while  settler  in 
h,t;i,g"  f,)1r  man-v  >'ears'  '»  this  house,  which  stoodf 
on  the  north  Bide  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it  bent  to 
the  soul h.  s.  1  that  from  its  piazza -the  Indian  canoes 
could  |„-  seen  going  down  and  into  the  lake"  at  the 
fool  Of  what  .s  now  Madison  Street.  Mr.  Kinzie  lived 
until  late  in  1X27.  except  during  the  four  vcars,  from  the 
summer  of  1812  to  the  summer  or  fall  of  l8[6— the  time 
intervening  between  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
l-ort  Dearborn. 

John  Kinzie,  justly  called  the  "  Father  of  Chicago," 
was  born  in  Quebec,  about  the  year  176,.  His  father 
was  John  Mckenzie,  or  McKinzie,  a  Scotchman,  who 
married  Mrs.  Haliburton,  a  widow  with  one  daughter, 
and  WC«I  While  John,  their  only  child,  was  an  infant. 
Mrs,Mckmzie  subse.piently  married  William  Forsvth,  a 
merchant,  of  a  Sc  otch  Presbyterian  fam.lv.  who  settled 
m  Hlackwater.  Ireland,  emigrated  from  that  place  to 
New  \ork  in  1750.  sc-rved  under  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and 
a  tu  ward  became  a  resident  of  Onc-lrcc.  So,,,,  after  this 
marriage,  the  l-orsyth  family,  including  the  children  of 
Mrs  orsyth  by  her  former  marriages,  removed  to  New 
Yor*  t  Ity.  where  they  resided  many  years,  and  removed 
thence  to  Detroit.  While  residing  in  New  York,  John 
Kuu,e  was  placed  in  a  school  at  W'illiamsburgh.  Long 
Is  and  w.th  two  of  his  Forsyth  half-brothers :  a  negro 

ant  sent  from  New  York  to  take  the  children 

home  each  Saturday  night.  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
Sa  unlay  night,  the  servant  went,  as  usual,  for  the  bov>. 

it  found  no  "Johnny  Kinzie."  Kviden.lv.  an  adven- 
turous life  was  attractive,  even  to  the  lad'  of  "ten  or 
eleven  years,  tor  he  had  left  books  and  studies  and 
taken  passage  on  a  sloop  Imt.nd  for  Allan v,  resolved  to 
SSJS  yt  °,  hu  °ld,  ^?m«  Quebec  and  there  seek 
F.irtuii  t  1  ,  -v  which  he  might  earn  his  own  living. 
I  .rtun.itely,  he  found  a  friendlv  fellow  passenger,  bv 

S SR  T f  li",Ce  Hf  arrivt  l1  ^  -l  clestination. 
sun  nore  fortunatehr,  in  wandering  around  the  sta-ets 

"  s,c•»^cl,  °J  work-  he  »tered  the  shop  of  a 
and  1  •!!  a"d  OUml  an  '^'"Pation  that  he  fancied. 
He  .in  i1''.'  o  be?"nc  al>P"-e.ni.jc  to  a  kind  master, 
with  h  ,i,  i.  '  X'rVI<  c  ('f  ,he  ^'^rsinith.  and  remained 
ret  r  r  yL'arS-  M  tl,e  ''M^ation  of  whic  h  time  he 

returned  to  his  parents,  who  had  removed  in  the  mean- 
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lime  to  Detroit.*  Young  kinzie  early  became  an  Indian 
trailer,  anil  also  acquired  a  reputation  as  silversmith  in 
Detroit.  His  early  trade  with  the  Indians  was  with  the 
Shawnees  and  Ottawas.  his  houses  being  established  at 
Sandusky,  and  on  the  Mauniee.  During  these  years  he 
formed  a  marriage  relation  with  Margaret  Mckenzie,  a 
young  girl  of  American  parentage,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  captive  among  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  and 
who.  doubtless,  was  ransomed  by  kinzic,  and  taken  to 
Detroit  as  his  wife. 

From  the  year  1775  until  the  surrender  of  Comwal- 
li>  at  Yorktown,  October  19.  1781.  open  war  prevailed 
between  the  Virginia  colonists  and  the  Hritish  forces  un- 
der Lord  Dtinmorc.  the  newly  appointed  Coventor  of 
the  Colony.  The  Yirginia  convention,  which  met  at 
Richmond,  March  io,  1775,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
new  Continental  Congress,  took  measures  for  enrolling 
companies  of  volunteers  in  each  county.  Lord  Dun- 
more  proclaimed  martial  law  Novemlnrr  7  of  the  same 
vear.  took  |>ossession  of  Norfolk,  and  continued  a  pred- 
atory warfare  along  the  coast  until  the  fall  of  1776. 
During  the  progress  uf  this  so-called  "  Dunmore  W  ar." 
when  the  western  portion  of  Virginia  was  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foe  friendly  to  the  Hritish,  Isaac  McKcnzie  and 
his  family  were  living  in  Oilcs  County,  Yirginia,  near 
the  Kenewha  River.  A  band  of  Shawnees  from  Ohio, 
in  one  of  their  hostile  incursions,  attacked  his  cabin, 
which  they  destroyed,  anil  murdered  all  his  family,  ex- 
cept two  daughter* — Margaret,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years, 
and  Elizabeth,  two  years  younger.  Mr.  Mckenzie 
escaped,  but  the  girls  were  carried  captive  to  the  great 
village  of  the  tribe,  at  Chillicolhe.  where  they  were  kept 
in  charge  of  the  chief.  After  about  ten  years'  captivity, 
they  were  taken,  or  found  their  way.  to  Detroit.  Mar- 
garet  became  the  wife  of  John  kinzic  and  the  mother 
of  his  three  elder  children— William,  lames  and  Eliza- 
beth,  The  younger  sister  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Clark,  a  Scotch  trader,  and  the  mother  of  his  two  chil- 
dren—  John  R.  and  Elizabeth  After  a  separation  of 
manv  vears,  Mr.  Mckenzie,  the  father  of  the  lust  girls, 
also  came  to  Detroit,  and  there  found  his  daughters. 
He  remained  with  them  for  a  time;  then  relumed  to 
Yirginia.  accompanied  by  both  his  daughters,  with  their 
children,  from  whence  Margaret  never  returned.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  separation,  it  was 
a  final  one.  John  kinzie  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  never 
met  again. 

I'he  county  record-  at  Detroit  show,  in  May.  1795, 
a  conveyance  irf  land  on  the  Mauniee  to  John  kinzie 
and  Thomas  Forsyth  of  Detroit,  by  the  Ottawa  Indians; 
also  bv  the  same'  Indians.  November,  1  797.  a  convey- 
ance of  land  bv  the  same  Indians  to  "  John  kinzie.  sil- 
versmith, of  Detroit."  About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  kinzie 
removed  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  Michigan,  and  (luring 
that  year  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  l.ylfe  Mckillip. 
whose  former  husband,  a  Hritish  officer,  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Fort  Defiance  in  1794,  leaving  her  a  w  idow 
with  a  young  daughter,  Margaret.  The  trading  house 
of  Mr.  kinzie  was  on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  His  son, 
John  Harris  kinzie,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  opposite  Dc 

•  William  hmylh  fcrnl  »  ht-Irl  •»  lirlwil  many  yrur..  .ind  iM  Ihrrr  in 
'?>■  k>hc«,  ,mr  uf  hi*  «.!*.,»*•.  in  ihr  •rrvicii  •>(  iImi  Ammgm O"**™"*"" 
ilnrin*  lli*  War  of  ifl.j.  thorna*.  »hi>  hrram.  M«r*  Thi«m»  Kor»yih,  1  S.  A  . 
«a»  hum  in  Ilrtroil.  IfcmrmU  f  i.  BrfrjR!  Ihr  War  of  i9u.  h.-  wai  Inrt.ii.. 

tgrnt  anions  the  JV.lljuial.niic*  at  Peoria  l-nlr.  Me  was  lakcil pffcwperwiUl  In* 
Matt/,  at  ilir  dntruclHin  uf  frcriu  by  Cu|aain  Cniiif,  in  ihr  latter  part  M  t\\r 
simr  yrur,  unrl  will  with  th<  French  inhabitant.*  ».f  thr  nla.  r  in  Si.  LMWS.  MB- 
*n  Hie  <ll|>p<nali..n  lh.1l  thr  Frenih  hud  made  an  ulliMK-r  "NIB  thr  lilllwn-.  ami 
that  St  »,,.  in  ihr  lr»Kii«.  I  hr  i  rurl  niiuuke  tauwd  much  iind  tcrrihlr  julirr. 
.ns.and  ru-itrxl  ihr  dtrpttt  indisnaii.'n  of  Major  Fur%yth.  Aftrrlhr  War  n* 
■  8it.hr  nj,  *rtn  U.S.  Indian  Aiemt  among  Ihr  Sunk.*  and  l'n*r'>.  with  whmn 
hr  n-nuinrd  nun  i-rw  Hr  «lird  at  Si.  lamn,  Ocluber  n,  iS<t.  (  '*«-■' 
Kohrrt  Fnnyth.  an  rarlv  rrtnlrnt  uf  Chkail".  «'»»  tlir  »•  "I  Man*  l  li  ni"- 
Jnnyth.  Iir..r«r,  antlllrl  -Ml  uf  William  Knisjlh.  »a»  lo.t  in  ihr  wood.  .Mai 
UHR.il.  Au*tnl  6.  ,„». 


troit,  July  7.  180,?.  The  young  boy  was  soon  taken  to 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  there  the  faintly  remained  until 
Mr.  kinzie  bought  the  trading  house  of  I.eMai,  and 
Settled  at  Chicago  in  the  Spring  of  1804. 

John  kinzie  came  to  this  new  location  in  the  prime 
of  itis  life  —  strong,  active  and  intelligent  —  his  life 
sobered  by  experience,  but  his  heart  kindly  and  gener- 
ous He  was  beloved  by  the  Indians,  and  his  influence 
over  them  was  very  great.  He  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being,  far  r.w/hmr,  "the  Indians'  friend,"  and 
through  the  most  fearful  scenes  of  danger,  Shaw- 
nec-aw-kec.  the  Silverman,  and  his  family,  moved  un- 
scathed. 

The  eight  years  following  his  location  at  Chicago, 
passed  quietly.  He  attended  to  the  business  of  his 
trading-house,  which  rapidly  increased.  Before  1805 
he  had  visited  Milwaukee,  established  a  trading-post, 
and  made  many  friends  among  the  Indians  there."* 
He  also  had  a  branch  of  the  parent  house  at  Rock 
River,  others  on  the  Illinois  and  kankakee,  and  one  in 
the  region  afterward  Sangamon  County.  This  extend- 
ed Indian  trade  made  the  employment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  at  headquarters  a  necessity,  and  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs  in  the  service  of  Mr.  kinzie  were  about 
the  only  white  men  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Chicago 
during  those  early  years.  Mr.  kinzie  was  sutler  for  the 
garrison  at  the  fort  in  addition  to  his  Indian  trade,  and 
also  kept  Up  his  manufacture  of  the  ornaments  in  which 
the  Indians  delighted.  During  the  first  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  kinzie  in  Chicago  three  children 
were  born  to  them — Ellen  Marion,  in  December,  1805  ; 
Maria  Indiana,!  in  1807  :  and  Robert  Allen.  February 
8,  1X10:  Margaret  Mckillip.  Mr.  kinzic's step-daughter, 
who  married  Lieutenant  l.inai  Helm  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
and  also  Robert  Forsyth,  nephew  of  Mr.  kinzie,  were 
at  times  members  of  his  family,  the  latter  being  the  rirst 
teacher  of  John  H.  kinzie.  From  the  county  records 
at  Detroit.}  it  appears  that  Mr.  kinzie  and  John  Whist- 
ler. Jr..  were  partners  in  business  in  September.  1810, 
and  that  Thomas  Forsyth  w;i>  also  connected  111  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  kinzie  in  Chicago,  during  the  sune  year. 

In  the  spring  of  181 2,  Mr.  kinzie  had  an  encoun- 
ter with  John  l.alime.  Indian  interpreter  at  Fort  Dear- 
born, which  proved  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  facts  of 
this  unfortunate  occurrence  as  related  to  the  writer  by 
an  eye-witnessS  of  the  deed,  were  to  the  effect  that  an 
animosity  had  long  existed  between  l.alime  and  Mr. 
kinzie.  but  no  acts  of.  violence  had  ever  occurred. 
That  un  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  kinzie  left  his  house 
unarmed  and  went  across  the  river  to  the  fort,  on  all 
errand.  Having  completed  his  business,  he  started  to 
return  and  was  followed  by  l.alime.  Just  as  he  passed 
the  enclosure,  and  the  gate  was  being  shut  for  th« 
night.  Lieutenant  Helm,  who  was  officer  of  the  day. 
called  out  to  him  to  beware  of  l.alime.  who  wa-  then 
close-  Ihehini!  him.  He  turned,  grappled  with  1-alime. 
and  wrested  his  pistol  from  him,  which  was  discharged 
in  the  struggle,  but  without  harm.  La  lime  had  a  dirk 
also  in  his  belt,  and  while  the  two  men  were  on  the 
ground,  this  was  thrust  into  his  side,  inflicting  a  fatal 
wound.  During  the  excitement  Mr.  kinzie  was  also 
wounded,  and  reached  his  home  holding  a  bloody  hand- 
kerchief to  his  side.  He  was  concealed  in  the  woods 
until  night  and  then  taken  to  Milwaukee  by  some  ot 
the  Indians,  where  he  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Mirandcau,  the  father  of  Mrs.  l'orthier,  until  the  facts 
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Of  lllC  case  were  known,  and  it  was  safe  for  him  to 
return.  Mr.  I.alimc  had  warm  friends  at  the  fort,  and 
until  it  was  known  that  the  killing  was  accidental  and 
the  struggle,  on  Mr.  Kinzie's  part,  in  self-defense,  great 
anger  was  excited,  and  many  threats  were  made  against 
him.  The  verdict  rendered'  bv  the  officers  at  the  fort, 
on  the  examination  of  the  circumstances,  was  "justifi. 
able  homicide,"  and  Mr.  Kinzie  returned  to  Chicago  as 
soon  as  his  wound  was  healed. 

Save  this  affair,  time  passed  peacefully  away  for 
eight  years.  Then  came  the  fright  of  April,  1S1 2,  when 
the  dwellers  at  "  Lee's  Place  "  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  followed,  on  August  15,  by  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn* 

Mr.  Kinzie  removed  his  family  to  the  fort  for  pro- 
tection, at  the  time  of  the  Indian  outrage  of  April  7,  and 
they  were  yet  living  there  when  it  was  evacuated  on  the 
15th  of  August.  Having  determined  to  accompany 
the  troops  himself,  believing  he  could  afford  them  some 
protection,  he  entrusted  his  family— now  consisting  of 
wife  and  four  children  ,  John  IL,  nine  years  of  age.  and 
Lllen,  Maria  and  Robert,  younger:  to  the  care  of  his 
dcrk,  John  Baptiste  Chamlonnait,  and  two  friendlv  In- 
dians upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  relv,  who  we're  to 
convey  them  in  a  boat  to  his  former  home  at  Hertrand 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River.  Mr.  Kin/ie  left  the  fort  with 
the  garrison.  The  boat,  leaving  a  little  later,  had  been 
taken  on  y  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  now  is  the 
OOt  of  Madison  Street,  when  a  message  was  received 
from  Mr.  Kinzie,  ordering  it  to  proceed  no  further.  The 
family  accordingly  remained  at  that  point  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  friendly  Indians,  until,  after  the  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  the  number  of  the  garrison,  the  mas- 
sacre was  stayed  by  the  surrender  of  the  survivors,  with 
he  s  relation  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  they 
should  be  delivered  at  some  British  post.  It  hdmr  then 
considered  safer  for  the  Kinzie  family  ,„  return  the" 

davs  •  ™Y£  the.,  lJ°rae'  rwi}tn.  *«y  remained  three 

days  ,  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians  who  bad  come 

SSLfth 'T^  10  I'artidPal<  i"  ^  massacre,  and  to 
whom  ,he  family  were  unknown,  by  the  strong  personal 

dSS^?  t'U »  t,rdfSS  vig,la,,ce  ,jf  «*  neighboring 
ch  efs,  Rlack  Partridge.  Waubansee  and  Caldwell  the 
Sauganash,  who  proved  in  this  emergency  that  an  ! 
than  can  be  a  faithful  friend.    On  the  iSth  of  August 

£  lj£Jt  i  U,C'  Mfc,y  inducted  by  btat  ,0 
^  ilnl  1  v  K,V''\'  a"d  Wmained  at  l!<-'«rand  until  ti  e 
to  lowing  November,  under  the  protection  of  the  Chief 
lopenehe  brother  of  the  wife  of  William  Burnett  the 
m  l'SIl"  '  A"««*I*Mr.Kin»e  wSo  X Jed 
December  were  then  taken  to  Detroit,  and  delivered 

of  war    On S'f  ^  ^  prisoners 

Gcn^  P?l  J''  V  Te*  amval  hc  Paroled  by 
0  d  f.mif  I  *  the  famil-v  t0"k  P«>«ession  of  the 
old  farm  y  residence.  After  a  short  time  the  British 
commander  became  suspicious  that  Mr  Kinzfe  w"  i 

"re^fe  59  (:rral  ^  ^«^hS 

h™  .  i     >tW°  frV,tlcss  attempts,  both  of  which  were 

iritnus  of  Shaw-nec-aw-kee,  General  Proctor  s.ir,,... 

General  Procto rThat?£  SSJf?"  '°'  ,Sl*  show«> 
•  s«  „JJZ °  *  ,j  f>me  safcr  P'a«  must  be  found  for 
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American  prisoners.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  then  taken  to 
Quebec  to  be  sent  thence  to  England.  The  vessel  upon 
which  he  was  placed,  when  a  few  days  out,  was  chased 
by  an  American  frigate  and  driven  to  Halifax,  and,  on  a 
second  attempt  to  make  the  passage,  sprung  a-leak,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  port.  Mr.  Kinzie  was  once 
more  confined  in  Quebec,  but  soon  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  family  in  Detroit,  then  the  headquarters 
of  General  Harrison. 

While  residing  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Kinzie  was  a  witness 
to  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  at  Spring  Wells, 
near  that  post,  on  September  8,  1815.  He  is  on  record] 
October,  1815,  as  a  partner  of  Thomas  Forsyth.  In 
1816,  John  and  Eleanor  Kinzie  conveyed  several  pieces 
of  land,  one  of  which,  described  as  "where  I  now  live, 
and  have  built  and  made  improvements,"  is  dated  June 
24,  1816.  In  the  same  year— probably  in  the  autumn- 
Mr.  Kinzie  returned  with  his  family  to  Chicago,  and  the 
"  Kinzie  House  "  again  became  his  home.  He  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  also  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion of  silversmith.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  in  1817,  although  not  appointed 
agent  of  the  company,  he  was  on  intimate  and  confi- 
dential terms  with  the  agenLs  at  Mackinac,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  a  larye  business  as  an  independent  trader.* 
Writing  to  Mr.  Kinzie.  from  Mackinac,  June  22,  1817. 
one  week  after  his  arrival  there,  as  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  Ramsey  Crooks  says,  "  I  am  happy 
to  learn  your  success  in  the  late  campaign,  and  sincerely 
hope  it  may  continue.  I  look  for  a  visit  from  you  soon, 
but  should  that  be  inconvenient  yet,  for  some 'time,  any 
commands  you  may  in  the  interim  favor  us  with  shall 
be  duly  attended  to."  In  a  letter  written  to  Governor 
Cass,  a  day  later,  he  speaks  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Kinzie 
in  his  ventures  during  the  past  year.  By  letters  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  will  I*  seen  that  Mr. 
Kinzie  was  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  after  his 
return  to  Chicago,  in  1816.  In  September.  1818.  he 
signed  as  a  witness,  with  title  of  sub-agent,  the  treaty  of 
St.  Marys.  Ohio.  In  the  summer  of  1818,  he  sent  his 
son  John  to  Mackinac,  to  be  indentured  to  the  American 
h  ur  Company.  Mr.  Crooks  writes  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  August 
15,  1818,  that  John  reached  the  place  "in  good 
health,  which  has  continued  ever  since."  It  would 
seem  that  he  sent  his  son  in  company  with  Mr.  Clian- 
donnait.f  his  former  clerk,  as  Mr.  Crooks  alludes  to  the 
fact  of  buying  skins  brought  bv  him— the  price  of  which 
does  not  meet  his  Kinzie's  "expectations." 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1821,  Mr.  Kinzie  was  recom- 
mended as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Pike  County— ap- 
parently the  first  for  that  district,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  commissioned 

...  In  a11  the  '^teis  written  by  Mr.  Crooks  to  Mr. 
Kinzie  he  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  |ohn, 
and  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Kinzie— the  only  one 
from  his  pen  now  accessible,  shows  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  meriting  the  confidence  of  the  agents  of 
the  Company,  and  enables  the  reader  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  man.  The  letter  is  to  his  son,  at  Mack- 
mac,  and  is  dated  August  19,  1821: 

„kJ  iW  S""  '~\  re«'Vl--<l  your  letter  by  the  schooner.  Nothm2 
Rues  roc  m.M-csaliNfactirm  than  to  hear  from  you  and  of  vou.  luloes 
1 ,  .  •  .  !Ty  1  \ and  >'our  m"»her  a  pleasure  to  hear  how  your  ton- 
ulVi,  .1-  by  ever>"  "nc  ihut  hoPes  ><"'  every  advantage. 
Rather  let  lh,s  simulate  you  to  continue  the  worthy  man,  f«  a 

r  'fS  be"fr  tha"  wcaUh'  a>"l  we  cannot  be  too  circumspect 

n  our  1  me  of  conduct.    Mr.  Crooks  speaks  hi.'hlv  of  you  and  try 

Stewart  and  the  other  Kentlcmen  of  the  concern.  Your  mothcrand 
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all  of  ihe  family  arc  well,  ami  send  their  love  to  you.  lames  is 
here,  ami  I  am  pleased  that  his  returns  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
linn. 

I  have  been  reduced  in  wages,  owing  to  the  economy  of  the 
Government.  My  interpreter's  salary  is  no  more,  and  I  have  but 
$100  to  subsist  on.  It  does  work  mc  hard  sometimes  to  provide 
l<.r  your  sisters  and  bi  ither*  on  this,  tad  maintain  on  family  in  I 
decent  manner.  I  will  have  to  take  new  measures.  I  hate  to 
change  houses,  but  I  have  been  requested  to  wait  Conaiil's  arrival 
We  are  all  mighty  busy,  as  the  treaty  commences  to-morrow  and 


The  U.  S.  Indian  Agency  was  established  at  Chi- 
cago in  1804,  and  re-established  In  1816,  when  Mr  Kin- 
zie  was  appointed  sub-agent,  under  Charles  Jouett.  He 
served  in  the  same  capacity  under  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
and  also  as  Indian  interpreter  for  a  short  time.  December 
2,  1813,  he  was  recommended  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Fulton  County,  and  July  28,  1825.  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Peoria  Coitntv.    After  the  death 


THB  OLII  KINZIE  MANSION   AS  IT  APPKAKCU  IN  1832. 


we  have  hordes  of  Indians  around  us  already.    My  best  respects  to 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Stewart,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  your  house. 
"  Adieu.    I  am  your  loving  Father." 


Mr.  Kinzie's  name  appears  as  sub-agent  ami  witness 
to  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  August  29,  1821,  which  was 
signed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  residence 
— probably  between  his  house  and  the  agency-house,  a 
little  west.  The  accepted  spelling  is  Kinzie,  not  as  above. 

Mr.  Kinzic,  appealed  to  by  Governor  Cass,  spoke  to 
the  Indians,  who  were  discontented  with  the  annuities 
granted  them,  in  the  following  words  ;  "  You  must 
recollect  that  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  about  the  an- 
nuity at  St  Mary's,  I  told  you  I  could  offer  only  two 
thousand  dollars,  You  said  it  was  too  little.  I  took 
this  answer  to  your  father,  who  said  that  the  annuity 
was  small,  because  you  had  sold  but  a  small  tract  of 
country  ;  but  he  authorized  me  to  give  a  little  more, 
and  when  I  returned,  I  offered  you  five  hundred  dol- 
lar more,  which  you  agreed  to,  and  upon  this  the  treaty 
was  signed.  Mr.  Bertrand  was  also  present,  and  can 
speak  to  this  point." 


of  John  Crafts,  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,  Mr.  Kinzic 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
and  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1827,  with  his  family,  he  took 
his  final  leave  of  the  old  house  as  a  home.    One  of  his 
daughters,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  lived  in  a  building 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  Dearborn,  then  without  a  garri- 
son.   The  residence  of  Colonel  Hcaubien  was  close  be- 
side the  south  wall  of  the  fort,  and  there  Mr.  Kinzic 
was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.    On  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 0,  1828,  while  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolcott. 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy — his  second 
attack  —  and  died  after  a  very  brief  struggle.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  within  the  fort,  and  all 
that  was  mortal  of  the  pioneer  of  Chicago,  was  buried 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near  by.  Subsequently 
his  remains  were  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  interred  just  west  of  the  present  site  of  the  water 
works.    They  were  again  removed  to  the  cemetery,  for- 
merly on  that  portion  of  Lincoln  Park  near  North  Ave- 
nue and  Clark  Street,  and  once  more  to  a  final  resting 
place  at  Graceland. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Kinzie  was  held  by  the 
Indians,  is  shown  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Potta- 
watomies,  September  20,  1828.  the  year  of  his  death,  by 
one  provision  of  which  they  give  "  to  Eleanor  Kinzic 
and  her  four  children  by  the  late  John  Kinzie,  $.5,500.00, 
in  consideration  of  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  her 
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deceased  husband,  who  was  long  an  Indian  trader,  and 
who  lost  a  large  sum  in  the  trade,  by  the  credits  given 
them,  and  also  by  the  destruction  of  his  property.  The 
money  is  in  lieu  of  a  trait  of  land,  which  the  Indians 
gave  the  late  John  Kinzie  long  since,  and  upon  which 
lie  lived." 

Thk  Kix/ii:  Hoist. — For  several  years  of  its  early 
existence,  Chicago  was  simply  Kurt  Dearborn,  and  the 
trading  establishment  and  house  of  John  Kinzie.  "Only 
this,  and  nothing  more,"  save,  perhaps,  a  few  huts  inhab- 
ited by  half-breeds,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Poilawato- 
mies. 

The  cabin  of  I.eMai  was  gradually  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Kinzie.  until  what  was  nine  a  mere 
habitation  became  a  comfortable  home  for  his  own 
family,  and  a  hospitable  shelter  for  every  stranger  that 
round  its  doors.  The  old  home  as  remembered  by  John 
H.  Kinzie,  and  described  by  his  wife  in  "  Watt  bun,"  was 
a  "long,  low  building  with  a  piazza  extending  along  its 
front,  a  range  of  four  or  live  rooms.  A  broad  green 
space  was  enclosed  between  it  and  the  river,  and  shaded 
by  a  row  of  Lombard)-  poplars.  Two  immense  cotton- 
wood  trees  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  budding.  A  line, 
well-cultivated  garden  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
dwelling,  and  surrounding  it  were  various  buildings  ap- 
pertaining io  the  establishment  —  dairv.  bake-house 
lodging-house  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  stables.-" 

A  vast  range  of  sand-hills,  covered  with  stunted 
cedars,  pines,  and  dwarf- willow  trees,  intervened  between 
the  house  and  the  lake,  which  was,  at  this  time,  not  more 
than  thirty  roils  distant,  between  the  house  and  Port 
Dearborn  was  kept  up  a  foot  ferry— a  little  boat  swing- 
ing in  the  river,  for  the  use  of  any  passenger.  Directly 
in  front  of  its  door  the  river  bent  to  the  south,  around 
UK  fort, and  could  be  seen  at  the  point  where  it  emptied 
into  the  lake.  A  beautiful  picture  of  this  early  Chicago 
home,  as  described  bv  John  H.  Kinzie.  long  vears 
after  it  ceased  to  exist,  is  drawn  in  the  old  Chicago 
Magazine  of  .857.  The  editor*  says,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Kinzie: 

_   "  Kv">  ^  **  "I'l  hum*  is  distinct  in  his  reel  led  ion. 

I  ht  Umhardy  poplar,,  which  perished  long  ago,  .,„<!  lbe  coltoo. 
•roads  which  ..net-  were  l„,t  saplings  planted  by  hi,  own  hand,  ami 
nhieh  have  stood  until  the  more  recent  davs  a,  mementoes  .if  the 
past;  the  rough-hewn  log,  which  formed  the  wall  at  M«  home  the 
garden  anil  ihe  shrubbery,  the  feme  piling  that  surrounded  il.'and 

';lwn «*  fiw«  of  the  hous. ,  genii,  descending  to  the 

wa  cr  of  the  over;  the  uny  boat  mating  idly  at  the  f,««  ..f  ,|,e 
>allt.  and,  a,  the  crowning  marl  of  the  picture,  standing  upon 

he  egg**  shore  um»  the  Ughcs,  p..r,  of  the  elev.,,  Void 

r;""ln?>W  wa,l«  hlnvk.lvn.ses.  the  harr.ak,  and 

UK  palisades,  glistening  ln  tne  bright  sun.  while  a  gentle  alone  of 
green  grass  extended  from  the  enclosure  to  the  very  w  er?  lie 
I  was  a  beaunful  dght  ,  Ivcr  all  thi,  rose  the  few  palsaoons  oX 
man  progress, a,  *«,  ,„  an  occasional  stray  Indian,  with  hi,  canoe 

'  W?,r*  "'■  fursi  a  K™h  «'"'*«"»»  iMlering  here  ami 
e  a  soldwr  pacing  hi,  rounds  about  the  fort,  or  idly  strolling 
r  the  prairies,  ,«  hunting  in  the  woods." 

In  this  house,  the  first  white  child  of  Chicago  — 
K  leu  Mar.on  kinzie -was  born  in  December.  ,804. 
1  he  little  maiden  played  around  her  home,  until  danger 
came  t<H,  near,  escaped  n  all,  and  returned  with  her  par- 
ents to  LhtcagO  and  her  birthplace,  to  lice  i„  the  old 
home,  until  on  the  roth  of  July,  ,8«,  she  was  married 
under  its  r<M,f  ,„  |>r  Alexander  Wolcott.f  then  Indian 
Agent  became  the  first  Chicago  bride,  and  the  Kinzie 

Kmz "■  2?  "!?  C,lica«°  Wt'<ldi»K-  Maria 
.  K  nz.e  afterward  the  w.fe  of  General  David  Hunter 
was  born  herein  ,807.  and  Robert  Allen,  youngest  son 
«(  John  and  Eleanor,  on  February  8,  ,8 to 

'o^w^n'r/TYr-- 

•'»«•  Mieh..  •wt^'nT^  -!*•«  m-rried  .n  0*. 

s.  »,„,.  ,,„,,,  dleJ  m  rjMr„jt  Augun  i.  iSfc,. 


I  her 
m  it 


The  Kinzie  house  was  no  gloomy  home.  Up  to  the 
very  time  of  their  enforced  removal,  the  children 
"danced  to  the  sound  of  their  father's  iolin,"  and  lin- 
king hours  of  frontier  life  were  made  merry  with  sport 
and  play  Later,  the  primitive  court  of  Justice  Kinzie 
must  have  been  held  in  its  "  spare  room,"  if  spare  room 
there  was.  In  1829,  after  the  old  master  who  lived, 
there  so  long,  had  gone  to  his  rest,  it  was  used  for  a 
lime  as  a  store,  by  Anson  H,  Taylor,  and  later,  in  March. 
18.51.  was  the  residence*  and  probably  the  office  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  first  Postmaster  of  Chicago.  Its  best 
days  were  past  when  the  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  left  it, 
and  after  1831  and  18,52.  when  Slark  Noble  occupied  it 

«  it"  his  family,  there  is  no  n  -d  of  its  being  inhabited. 

Its  decaying  logs  were  used  by  the  Indians  and  emi- 
grants for  fuel,  and  the  drifting  sand  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  fast  piled  over  its  remains.  No  one  knows  when  it 
finally  dis.ippenrcd.  but  with  the  growth  of  the  new 
town,  this  relic  of  the  early  day  of  Chicago  passed  from 
sight  to  Ik-  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

In  1808  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  Laulewasikan 
Open  Door  .  who  was  related  on  the  paternal  side  to 
the  KickapiHis.  removed  from  the  old  home  of  the  Shaw- 
necM  in  <  >hio  to  a  tract  of  laud  on  the  Wabash  River 
given   them    by  the    Pottawatomics  and  Kickapoos. 
Tecumseh  had  long  objected  to  the  grants  of  lands 
made  by  the  Indians  to  the  whites,  and.  with  his  brother, 
now  engaged  in  a  systematic  effort  to  unite  the  North- 
western tribes  in  a  confederacy,  by  which  each  tribe 
should  Ikc  pledged  to  make  treaties  or  cede  lands  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  league.     During  the  year  1809, 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  were  actively  engaged  in 
this  work,  ami  they  were  exasperated  almost  to  madness, 
when  by  the  treaty  made  at  Port  Wavne  in  September 
of  that  year,  certain  Western  tril>es,  including  the  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Kickapoos.  ceded  tothe  Cnited  States 
through  its  commissioner.  General  Harrison,  lands  on 
the  Wabash  and  White  livers,  which  Tecumseh  claimed 
belonged  to  the  Shawnees,  of  whom  he  was  the  princi- 
pal chief.     Tecumseh  was  no  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
maintained  that  the  cession  of  land  was  illegal  and  un- 
just, and  that  he  was  in  no  wise  bound  by  its  terms.  A 
council  was  appointed  and  held  at  Vineennes,  August 
12.  1810,  to  settle  the  difficulty  if  possible.    It  ended 
in  a  bitter  and  angry  dispute  lntwcen  General  Harrison 
and  Tecumseh.     The  former  maintained  the  legality  of 
the  treaty  of  i8oy,  and  his  determination  to  hold  and 
defend  the  ceded  lands  ;  the  latter,  in  an  impassioned 
and  fiery  speech,  denounced  the  whites  and  their  aggres- 
sions, and  declared  that  bv  the  terms  of  the  great  In- 
dian league  all  lands  were  held  in  common— that  all 
the  tribes  constituted  one  nation,  and  that  without  the 
consent  of  all  no  treaty  of  purchase  anil  cession  was 
valid.    He  left  the  council  more  than  ever  determined 
to  unite  the  Indians  against  the  American  intruders;  a 
purpose  more  readily  accomplished  by  reason  of  ill  feel- 
ing existing  between  Great   Britain'  and  the  L'nited 
Stales,  now  steadily  strengthening  through  the  intrigues 
of  English  agents  and  traders  in  the  Northwest.  Soon 
after  the  council  at  Vineennes,  Tecumseh  and  ihe  Pro- 
phet visited  the  various  Pottawatomie  bands  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  its  waters,  including  those  of  Shawlionee, 
Billy  Caldwell,  Senachwinc.  Gonio.  Main  Poc,  Black 
Partridge,  I-etourneau  or  the  Blackbird,  and  others,  to 
induce  them  to  join  the  confederacy  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  sell  no  more  land  to  the  Americans.    He  re- 
ceived from  the  most  of  them  little  encouragement,  but 
the  visit  evidently  had  its  effect,  as  attacks  on  the  while 
settlers  of-  Illinois  soon  followed. 

♦  Sc.-  •  W.ubuu. ' 
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I'ottawatomies,  at 


'/W  Sir 


In  July,  1810,  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Illinois 
made  a  raid  upon  a  settlement  in  Missouri,  op(>osite 
the  mouth  of  the  Gasconade,  stealing  property  and 
murdering  several  settlers,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Cole.  The  Governor  of  Missouri  General  William 
(  lark  made  a  requisition  upon  Governor  Ninian  Ed- 
awards  of  Illinois,  for  the  murderers.  They  had  taken 
refuge  with  Main  Foe.*  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  then 
residing  near  Peoria  Lake,  hut  whose  village  was  on  the 
Kankakee,  just  above  the  forks.  They  were  never  re- 
covered. The  following  letter  from  General  Harrison 
in  relation  to  this  affair,  which  has  been  deposited,  with 
other  papers  Injlonging  to  Governor  Edwards,  with  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  is  of  interest  to  Chicago, 
showing  the  dangerous  proximity  of  hostile  Indians' 
the  time  the  inhabitants  believed  thcmselvi 
the  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
least.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  ••  Ceneral  William 
Clark,  Indian  Agent,  St.  lamia:" 

"  Vim-en xks.  19th  June,  1811. 
I  have  been  exerting  myself  to  lind'out  where  the 
nttawatotnies  who  murdered  Captain  Cole  and  his  party  were  t., 
Iw  found  and  the  best  mean-  of  apprehending  them.  (,v  some  month* 
past.    I  will  now  give  you  ihe  result  of  my  inquiries  011  the  sub. 
jccl.     Ihe  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomies  all  acknowledge  that  the 
murderers  belong  to  their  tribe.    Several  of  the  principal  ones 
were  at  Kort  Wayne  early  thi*  spring,  and  informed  Captain  Wells 
that  they  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Main  l\.v, 
tlM  great  war  chief  of  the  trilw,  who  resides  upon  the  Illinois 
kivcr.    One  of  these,  however,  spent  the  last  winter  with  the 
I  sent  Wcllst  up  to  the  town  of  the  latter  in  April  last, 
1  whether  they  were  there  and  what  would  be  the  mc*t 
likely  means  of  getting  hold  of  them,  and  four  others  of  the  same 
tribe,  who  bad  HI  the  beginning  of  thai  month  stolen  fourteen 
horses  from  this  neignborhood.    In  his  report  Wells  informed  me 
thai  the  murderers  were  not  there  ;  that  thev  lived  on  the  Illinois 
River  and  were  only  occasionally  on  ihe  Wabash.    I  w<mld  imme- 
diately have  communicated  this  information  1.1  von.  but  as  I  still 
h...l  a  man  at  the  Prophet'*  village,  I  waited  his  return  to  know 
whether  he  would  bring  any  further  intelligence.     A  few  days  ago 
he  arrived,  and  with  him  a  young  Indian,  who  formerly  lived  with 
me.  and  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  Onoxa  i«-  Five  Medals,  a  princi- 
pal I'ottawatomie  chief,    Onoxa  desired  the  voung  man  to  inform 
me  thai  there  was  no  probability  of  the  murderers  being  delivered 
up.  and  thai  there  was  no  wa»  of  getting  them  but  by  sending  a 
par tv  of  men  and  taking  them  wherever  thev  would  be  found. 
Ilroiulettc,  the  young  maa  above  mentioned,  savs  that  I  Pottawa- 
,,,:n'        a-  -.Ik-  I v,.pher'>  (own  when  he  left  it,  with  one  ul  llti 
horses  taken  from  Cole,  but  he  d.ies  not  know  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  party  that  took  him.    I  have  on  the  23d  April  written  to  the 
secretary  of  War  for  particular  instruction  on  the  subject  of  them 
fellow*,  but  have  not  vet  received  an  answer.    I  think,  however 
that  a  formal  demand  had  better  be  made  of  Main  I'oc  b\  Cuv- 
eni.iT  Edwards,  as  they  are  certainly  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  I 
will  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  done  of  the  chiefs  who  attend  at 
lost  Wayne  to  receive  their  annuity.    There  is  not,  however,  the 
smallest  probability  of  their  being  surrendered.    I  have  no  doubt 
"I  the  good  disposition  of  Tupcnnibe,;  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tribCtOnoaa  and  many  others,  but  the  tribe  is  so  large  and  Mattered 
lhat  they  have  no  control  over  the  distant  parts,  indeed  very  little 
■net  the  young  men  that  are  about  them     I  am  therefore  certain 
out  there  is  no  other  mode  of  bringing  the  culprits  In  justice  but 
W  sewing  them  ourselves.    All  the  information  that  I  receive  from 
h  ,  ,   .':ln  cuun,rv  confirms  the  rooted  enmity  of  the  Prophet  to 
the  I .  S,  and  his  determination  to  commence  hostilities  as  *oon 
as  he  thinks  himself  sufficiently  strong.     Krom  the  uncommon 
insolence  which  he  and  his  patty  have  lately  manifested,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  crisis  is  fast  approaching.    A  Frenchman 
'lescending  the  Wabash  about  ten  tlavs  ago  was  robbed  of  his 
pirogue  and  some  small  quantitv  of  goods  ;  but  the  most  daring 
piece  of  insolence  that  they  have  yet  ventured  upon  is  lhat  of  seiz- 
ing Ihe  salt  destined  for  the  tribes  above  them.  The  pirogue  which 
I  sent  up  with  it  returned  last  evening  and  the  man  who  had  charge 

0,  I  '^li*  c*"r,t  Wno  aavr  the  whites  a  Kreat  deal  <if  trouble,  is  mentioned  !')• 
rt  iU.iBliIrr  of  Cbarlea  Jnuell,  the  first  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago,  as  visitinir 
rr  EviT  j!"T.,lv'  ,an  rebuilt  in  tl  16.  She  savs  her  father  luil  an  eocou.ii- 
.  In ."hich  the  uvuKe  brandished  his  sculpinir  knifr  with  turiiws 


-   letting  bloody  vintner;  but,  etmfrontin*  him  strrnlv.  Mr.  l-nn-it 
■  "irjM  tum  ,„  _jvc  op  ,hc  knifc  mkI  hr  riM„  r.nnpi,,.,! 

'Captain  Wilb.ni  Wells,  masaaiwl  at  Chlraco.  A.ikum.  i«ir, 
.     ♦  TopetKbe   chief  of  the  St.   I«pfc  band,  spoke.,  ,.(  in  "  Waubim."  as 
'"pee,,«b«  '    He  proved  a  faithful  frirnd  to  the  whiles  of  Chicago    In  all 
'he  ireatws  ,p»l|,„  Topenebe. 


of  her  re|>oris  that  he  stopped  at  the  Prophet's  village  and  1 
him  three  barrels  of  salt  intended  for  him,  and  that  he  was  ordered 
to  slop  until  a  Council  was  held,  and  the  whole  was  then  taken 
from  him.  If  our  government  will  submit  to  this  insolence,  it  will 
l>e  the  means  <,f  making  all  the  tribes  treat  us  with  contempt. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  claim  of  llriam  which  von 
mention  in  your  last.  I  may  perhaps  have  received  the  papers 
and  sent  them  to  K.wt  Wayne  but  I  have  forgollen  it.  I  will  thank 
you  to  state  the  particulars. 

"I  am  vours  sincerely, 

•  wm.  11.  Harrison." 

I'rior  to  the  time  the  above  letter  was  written, 
Matthew  Irwin,  I'.  S.  Factor  at  Chicago,  hail  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  machinations  of 
the  I'rophet  to  incite  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois  to  hos- 
tilities against  the  whites.  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  John  l.alime*.  Indian  interpreterat  Fort  Dear- 
born, to  General  William  Clark,  at  St.  Louis,  giving  in- 
formation of  the  thefts  to  which  General  Harmon  aliudes 
in  his  communication  to  General  Clark. 

"Cllic.ua).  Ifith  May,  lit  I, 
"  Sir: — An  Indian  from  the  1'eofias  passctl  here  ycslerdav,  ami 
has  given  me  information  that  the  Indians  about  that  place  have 
been  about  the  settlements  of  Ka*ka«kia  and  Vinccnnes.  and  have 
stolen  Irom  fifteen  to  twenty  horses  It  appears  by  the  infornia- 
lion  given  me  lhat  the  principal  actors  are  two  brothers  of  the  wife 
of  Main  I'oc.  lie  is  residing  at  the  Peorias.  m  a  little  above  it,  at 
a  place  they  call  Prairie  tin  lorbeaii.  By  the  express  going  to  Karl 
Wayne.  I  u ill  communicate  this  to  the  agent.  I  presume,  Sir. 
that  you  w  ill  communicate  this  to  the  Coventor  of  K-iskaskia  anil 
to  Ceneral  Harrison.    I  am.  sir,  with  respect, 

libit.  Sent, 


-  Ci  v  W\i.  Cukk,  st.  l.ouis. 


///,/.  /ttfrt/ty/fr.' 


Lalime  again  wrote  on  the  7th  of  July,  iSit,  to 
John  Johnson.  I".  S.  Factor  at  Fort  Wayne,  giving 
information  of  the  murder  of  young  Cox  and  the  cap- 
ture of  his  sister.     The  letter  reads: 

"  Sin — Since  my  last  to  you  we  have  news  of  other  depredations 
antl  murders  committed  about  the  settlement  of  Cahokia.  The 
first  news  we  received  was  that  the  brothers  in-law  of  Main  IW 
went  down  and  stole  .1  number  of  horses.  Second,  another  party 
«ent  down,  siole  MOM  horses,  killed  a  man,  and  took  oft  a  young 
woman,  but  thev  being  pursued,  were  obliged  to  leave  her  to  va\e 
themselves.  Third,  the*  have  !>ccn  there,  and  killed  and  destroyed 
a  whole  family.  The  cause  of  it,  or  in  pari,  is  from  the  l.iitle 
Chief  that  came  last  fall  to  sec  Governor  Harrison,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Wapewa.  He  told  the  Indians  that  he  had  told 
the  Coventor  lhal  the  Americans  were  settling  on  their  lands;  and 
asked  him  what  should  be  done  with  them.  He  told  the  Indians 
that  the  Coventor  had  told  them  they  were  bad  people,  lhat  they 
must  drive  them  off,  kill  their  cattle  and  steal  Iheir  horses,  etc. 
being  the  quarter  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  I  am  busy  with 
the  factory,  and  have  a  number  of  Indians  here  paying  their  visit 
tn  Captain  Healil,  Krom  1  how  circumstances,  I  hope.  Sir,  yaa 
will  excuse  mv  hurry.  Please  give  rav  respects  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
'"  I  am  with  respecti  Sir, 

"  Your  olhrdient  servant 

"J.  LALIME." 
The  murders  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lalime. 
had  recently  been  committed.  On  the  2d  of  June,  181 1, 
the  Indians  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Cox  on  Shoal 
Creek,  and  finding  only  a  young  son  and  a  daughter  at 
home,  killed  the  former  and  carried  off  the  daughter  a 
prisoner— antl  also  stole  horses  and  other  property.  On 


fas  of  KnglisJi  and  Indian  birth.  He  was  called  au  Kiuj- 
bthrmih.  In  ananifry  nciwnter  with  John  Kinrir,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  spring  ,11  early  summer  «l  i*i».    iSec  HKitrraphy  «f  J.,bn  Kinrie.) 
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the  return  of  Mr.  Cox,  he  assembled  the  settlers  to  the 
number  of  some  eight  or  tin,  ami  gave  pursuit.  The 
Indians  were  overtaken  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
present  city  of  Springfield,  and  the  girl  was  recovered. 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Ellis,  two  settlers  who  lived  where 
now  is  the  city  of  Alton,  were  murdered  the  same  month 
of  the  Cox  outrage,  while  at  work  in  their  cornfields. 
In  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  give  up  these  murder- 
ers, and  restore  the  stolen  property,  as  well  as  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  such  depredations  in  the  future,  a 
council  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ninian  Edwards,  to 
be  held  at  Peoria  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1S1 1.  Captain 
Samuel  Levering,  as  representative  of  the  Governor, 
started  from  Cahokia  for  Peoria  July  25,  tSn.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Captain  Herbert  Henry  Swearin- 
gen  and  eight  boatmen,  who  were  to  act  as  soldiers  in 
case  of  emergency.  On  the  3d  of  August  they  arrived 
at  Peoria,  where  they  met  Thomas  Forsyth,  the  Indian 
Agent,  who  had  long  resided  among  the  Indians,  and 
thoroughly  understood  their  language.  He  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. Gomo  or  Masseno.thc  principal  chief  of  the 
Pottawatomie*  at  Peoria,  sent  out  his  runners  to  summon 
the  various  chiefs  on  the  river  and  in  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  council,  which  was  held  on  the  16th  of 
August.  Among  the  chiefs  present  were  the  Blackbird 
known  by  the  French  as  Letoumeau,  and  by  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  as  Mucketcpennese ';,  U'aubansec, 
Little  Chief  or  Main  Poc,  Black  Partridge,  Senachwiue 
and  others.  The  message  of  Governor  Edwards  was 
read  to  them,  in  which  he  made  a  formal  and  positive 
demand  that  the  murderers  of  the  Illinois  settlers  should 
be  handed  over  to  justice,  and  the  stolen  horses  be  re- 
stored to  their  owners  ;  otherwise.  "Storms  and  hurri- 
canes, and  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  heaven  cannot 
be  more  terrible,  than  would  be  the  resentment  of  their 
Great  Father." 

The  chiefs  were  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  giving 
up  the  murderers,  as  they  averred  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prophet,  or  tribes  hostile  to  the 
Americans.  Gomo,  whose  village  was  at  the  head  of 
Peoria  Lake,  near  that  of  Black  Partridge,  thought  it 
was  possible  to  recover  and  give  them  up  ;  but  Main 
Poc,  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  Kan- 
kakee, and  who  was  alluded  to  as  ••  Little  Chief,"  by 
Mr.  Lalimc,  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Agent  at  Fort  Wavne," 
declared  "  they  were  with  the  Shawanoc  Prophet  and  he 
might  as  well  kill  himself  as  try  to  get  them."  In  his 
speech,  Main  Poc  said  : 

"  You  astonish  me  with  your  talk.  Whenever  you  do  wrong 
there  is  nothing  said  or  done,  but  when  we  do  anvthing  you 
immediately  take  us  and  lie  us  by  the  neck  with  a  rope.  You  see 
our  situation  to-day,  we  the  Pottawatomie*,  thippewas  and  Otta- 
wa*. The  Shawanoe  Prophet  blames  us  lo-dav  for  not  listening  to 
him  ;  you  do  the  same,  and  we  are  now  on  "a  balance  which  side 
to  take.  If  our  young  men  behave  amis*,  blame  the  Shawanoe 
I  rophct  for  it.  1  hese  young  men  upbraid  us,  for  thev  sav  1  You 
give  the  Americans  your  hand,  and  some  dav  they  will'  knock  vou 
in  the  head.  I  his  is  the  occasion  of  the  late  depredations  among 
the  Potlawatom.cs  Observe  what  you  nid  yesterday  :  you  said 
that  you  would  kill  our  wives  and  children  fur  these  murders 
Ihem  men  did  not  go  from  among  us,  but  from  the  Shawanoe  Pro- 

Ct.  I-rom  here  they  went  and  done  the  mischief  and  returned 
k  again.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  the  Prophet  before  So 
now  I  ,ell  u  ,o  you  ;  since  he  has  been  on  the  Wabash  he  has  told 
he  young  mcn  lhat  „    .  w,,,  ^  |h<;  d     lha|  ^ 

treated,  and  more  than  that,  the  Americans  will  be  traitors  to  them 
wW  ft*,  l°  m»ker*"  il  «  altogether  of  yourselves.  You  Z 
X  ,u fi.  hcc;wVf  o»r  women  and  children  in  case  of  war  >  on 
he  other  hand,  what  will  become  of  your  women  and  children  >  U 
is  better  to  avoid  war.  There  is  one  horse  in  my  vill-Z  There 
were  three— two  died.  I  will  take  tlv»t  lT„r  ,  ,  1!'  8  •  ' 
nearer  njytow  n.     The  grca^r  r^lt  °  ,  nXc' Uken 

l^UmerThe  ^IT*'  "h"  ^  «" 

summir  the  Agent  at  Chicago  told  them  not  to  pur- 


chase any  stolen  horses,  but  this  snmmcr  the  commanding  ofliccf 
has  demanded  the  horses,  and  I  intend  taking  that  one  and  deliv- 
ering 11  to  hint  at  t'hieago." 

Gomo  also  made  a  speech  which,  though  friendly, 
showed  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
with  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  particularly 
with  their  building  forts,  from  which  they  inferred  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  make  war  upon  them  and* 
dispossess  them  of  their  country.  At  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  council  two  horses  only  were  delivered  up, — 
the  murderers  were  not  found,  and  the  council  ended 
with  still  more  bitter  feelings  on  both  sides. 

In  the  fall  succeeding  this  council  on  the  Illinois 
River,  Harrison  took  Bp  his  march  for  the  Wabash. 
He  had  previously  sent  an  agent  to  the  village  of  the 
Prophet  on  the  Tippecanoe  River,  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  conciliate  Tecumseh,  who  was  there,  but  the 
interview  ended  in  making  the  haughty  warrior  more  de- 
termined than  before,  and  on  its  termination  he  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  South  to  secure  the  alliance  of 
the  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Choctaws  in  the  coming 
conflict  which  be  anticipated. 

During  his  absence.  General  Harrison  marched  with 
a  small  army  to  the  Wabash,  ascended  that  river  to 
Tippecanoe,  or  Prophetstown,  and  encamped  near.  He 
was  attacked  in  November,  by  the  Prophet  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  completely  routed,  and  their  village 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  When  Tecumseh  returned 
from  the  South,  he  joined  the  British  at  Maiden,  and 
thenceforth  used  all  his  influence  and  power  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  Illinois  tribes  for  his  new  friends, 
sending  messengers  with  bribes  to  buy  their  friendship 
if  not  their  active  co-operation. 

The  growing  animosity  of  the  Indians  toward  the 
Americans,  and  their  friendliness  toward  the  British,  in* 
iluced  Governor  PIdwards  to  tall  another  council  in  the 
spring  of  181  2,  'This  was  held  at  Cahokia,  and  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatoniies, 
Kickapoos,  Chippcwas  and  Ottawas  on  the  Illinois. 
'The  Indians  were  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the 
Prophet  to  fulfill  his  promises,  and  his  defeat  at  Tippe- 
canoe had  lessened  their  faith  in  his  pretensions.  Their 
professions  of  loyalty  to  the  American  cause  were  pro- 
fuse. Chiefs,  who  participated  in  the  massacre  at  Chi- 
cago, a  few  months  later,  by  their  spokesman,  Gomo, 
asserted,  in  the  strongest  term's,  their  determination  never 
to  join  the  British.  Thev  told  Captain  Hebert,  the 
commissioner  sent  by  the  Governor,  of  the  attempts  of 
the  English  to  induce  the  warriors  of  Main  Poc's  band 
to  go  to  war  against  the  Americans,  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  remain  in  peace  ;  of  their  desire  to  have  a  U.S. 
Factor  at  Peoria,  only  that  "on  account  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes.  who  are  now  raging  about,  he  might  be  killed, 
and  they  should  be  blamed  ;  "  and  declared  that  "  what- 
ever the  English  may  do,"  the  Americans  might  "  rest 
assured  that  the  four  nations  here,  will  never  join  th'-m." 
At  the  time  of  this  council,  a  description  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  the  tribes  residing  on  it  and  its  branches, 
was  prepared  for  Governor  Fid  wards  from  which  the 
following  extract,  giving  the  tribes  at  and  above  Peoria 
Lake,  is  taken  : 

"  The  Pottawatomie*  were  divided  at  that  time  (May,  181  i), 
into  several  bands  on  the  Illinois  River  ;  that  of  Gomo.  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  at  the  north  end  of  Peoria 
Lake  ;  Pepper's  band  at  Sand  River  (River  ail  Sable),  about  two 
leagues  below  the  Ouinqui-quee  (Kankakcer,  consisting  of  about 
two  hundred  men,  and  of  different  nations,  Pottawatomie*.  Chippe- 
was  and  Ottawas.  I.etuurneau  (the  Hlaekbird),*  and  Mittitasse 
are  of  this  band.  Main  Poc's  band  lies  seven  leagues  up  the  Ouin- 
tiui-qucc,  consisting  of  about  fifty  men.    The  other  Pottawatomie* 

 *  1  ht'  35*B¥*  "        **  renumbered,  MM  the  chief  1.,  »h<,m  the  tro-.pt 
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lielong  to  the  River  St.  Joseph,  in  which  river  there  are  three  or  fnur 
villages.  In  the  Fox  River,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Illinois 
River  nt  the  Charbonicrc  (or  Coalpit)  about  thirtv.five  leagues 
above  Peoria,  is  another  band  of  Pottawatomie*,  Chippcwas  anil 
Ottawa*.  mixed  together.  Wabccsauw  (Waubunsee)  is  their  leailer. 
This  is  a  small  band,  about  thirty.  The  Kce-kaa-poos  aredivided 
in  three  bands  :  Pamawatam's  hand,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred men.  exclusive  of  those  at  the  Prophet's.  He  has  left  the  old 
tillage,  and  is  ikiw  making  his  village  on  Peoria  t.ake.  The  Little 
I  Jeer  has  also  abandoned  their  great  village,  and  is  now  forming 
his  village  opposite  Como's  (on  Peoria  Lake).  Mis  band  may  con- 
sist of  about  seventy  men.  exclusive  of  those  with  the  Prophet. 
Then  is.  at  least,  fifty  of  this  band  with  the  Prophet,  and  as  niauv 
of  the  Pottawatomie*.  At  Little  Makina  (below  Peoria  Lalie),  the 
south  side  of  the  Illinois,  is  a  band  headed  by  no  particular  chief, 
but  led  generally  by  warriors.    Leltouw.  or  Sulkv.  is  generally 


Chicago  situated,  with  regard  to  the  surrounding  In- 
dians, when  Captain  Heald  received,  on  the  7th  of 
August,  the  order  to  evacuate  Fort  Dearborn, 

FORT  DEARBORN. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1795,  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  called  by  the  Indians  "The  Tempest,"  ter- 
minated the  war  that  had  raged  in  the  Northwest  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Green- 
ville, Ohio.  By  this  treaty,  the  Indians  ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  number  of  tracts  of  lands,  ami  among 
others  "one  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the 


■  >l.l>  FORT  DF.ARIIOKN.  BRKCTCD  IN  1803. 


looked  upon  as  the  main  chief.  At  the  camping  place  of  Chicago, 
three  leagues  from  the  I .ake  Michigan,  or  Chicago  Fort,  is  a  vil- 
lage of  Pottawatomie*,  Chippewa*  and  Ottawa*,  of  aUmt  thirlv 
men.  Co-wa-bee  mai  is  their  chief.  [On  the  rude  map,  accom- 
panying this  description,  Co-wa-bce-mai's  village  is  placed  at  the 
point  marked  '  Portage,  three  leagues  from  the  Chicago  Fort." 
From  the  junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  iJesplaines,  is  written 

Ifwm  here  (the  forks),  to  the  lake  twenty  leagues,  and  is  called 
S 7?*.°-  J  '-*av>»g  Chicago  to  go  to  Makina,  on  the  south  side 
of  (I-ake)  Michigan,  is  q  river  called  the  1  Little  Calnmick,'  about 
nve  leagues  from  Chicago.  Mere  is  a  village  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  men.  Old  Campignan  is  their  chief.  He  has  a 
lurnt  hand  and  nose  broken,  but  it  was  reported  this  spring  that 
he  was  killed  in  going  to  Niagara  from  Detroit.  Maii-non-gai,* 
who  was  his  second,  probably  now  will  be  their  chief.    At  the 

11  ir  lhc  <^um-«lu«-<lu«!  Illinois  River  loses  its  name,  and  is 
called  from  here  Chicago  River  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  leagues.  On  the  north  (west)  side  of  Uke  Michigan, 
™JW  vhieage*  Fort,  »wl  thirty  leagues  from  Chicago  is  River 
•Mill-waa-kee.  There  arc.  generallv,  several  villages  of  Potta- 
wntomics  here." 

The  village  of  Black  Partridge  .  Muck-otey-pokee: 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois  River,  opposite  the 
head  of  Peoria  Lake:  Topenebe  and  Winnemeg  were 
0,1  the  St.  Joseph  River.    Thus  were  the  settlers  at 

*  Callrii  Nau-non-gM  in  "  Waubun."  pp.  1(1-194. 


mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fort  formerly 
stood."  What  this  fort  was  or  by  whom  erected,  is 
now  chiefly  matter  of  conjecture.  In  1718,  James 
Logan,  an  agent  of  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  sent  to  explore  some  of  the  routes  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  others,  he  reports  as  to  the  route  by 
way  of  the  River  (.'hicagou,  as  follows : 

"  From  Lake  Huron  they  pass  by  the  Strait  of  Michilimakina 
four  leagues,  being  two  in  breadth,  and  of  a  great  depth,  to  the 
Lake  llliitoise  :  Ihence  one  hundred  and  hlty  league*  to  Fort 
Miamis,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Kivcr  Chicagou.  This  fort 
is  not  regularly  garrisoned." 

About  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  fort  was  proba- 
bly entirely  abandoned.  At  all  events,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  oldest  Indians  then  living 
had  no  recollection  of  a  fort  ever  having  been  at  that 
place.* 

Rumors  that  a  garrison  would  be  stationed  at  Chi- 
cago were  in  circulation  as  early  as  1798,  but  it  was  not 
until  1803  that  the  fort  was  established.    In  July,  1803, 

*  AnirHun  Smlr  Papers,  vnl.  . ,  p.  516*. 
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a  company  of  United  State*  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Whistler,  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
Kivcr.  antl  during  that  Hummer  ami  autumn  built  what 
has  since been  known  as  the  first  Fort  Dearborn,  named 
after  General  Henry  Dearborn,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  W  ar. 

.Nearly  all  the  histories  which  give  any  account  of 
Port  Dearborn  say  that  it  was  established  in  the  year 
1K04.  but  in  volume  li,  p.  175.  American  State  I'apers, 
there  appears  the  following  return  : 

"  ,\  return  of  the  Army  of  the  Unite. I  Slates  fur  the  year 
1S03  iM(MtM|  rnry  pert  md  p»ini  »t  •kvuihuhv.  M.ue.l 

Ueieiuliii  :r  IS03. 

Korl  lAegrbOffl  htcl,  Trr. 

j  i'.i|K.iin. 

1  MmowI  l.ienteiiant. 

1  Knngn. 

4  Scr}ji-ant< 

3  Corpora  U. 

4  Musician*. 

?4  Prhmle* 

I     Surgeon's  mate." 

This  report  conclusively  shows  that  the  fort  was 
named  Dearborn  from  the  beginning,  ami  that  it  was 
garrisoned  in  1803. 

The  fort  stood  on  the  south  sitle  of  the  Chicago 
River,  at  the  liend  where  the  river  turned  to  enter  the 
lake.  It  had  two  block-houses,  one  on  the  southeast 
corner,  the  other  at  the  northwest,  t  >n  the  north  side  a 
subterranean  passage  leading  from  the. parade  ground 
to  the  river,  designed  as  a  place  of  escape  in  an  enter- 
gency,  or  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water  in  time 
of  a  siege.  The  whole  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  pali- 
sade of  wooden  pickets.  At  the  west  of  the  fort  ami 
fronting  north  on  tin-  river  was  a  two-story  log  building, 
covered  with  split  oak  siding,  which  was  the  I'nitCtl 
States  agency-house.  On  the  shores  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  fort  and  the  agency,  were  the  root-houses  or 
cellars  of  the  garrison.  The  ground  on  the  south  side 
was  enclosed  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  Three  pieces 
of  light  artillery  comprised  the  armament  of  the  fort. 

Captain  John  Whistler,  the  builder  ami  first  com- 
mandant of  Kurt  Dearborn,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  British  soldier  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  that  army 
at  Saratoga,  After  the  war  he  married  and  settled  in 
Hagcrstuwn,  Md.,  where  his  sou  William  was  bom  He 
enlisted  in  the  American  Army  and  took  part  in  the 
Northwestern  Indian  war.  Hc'served  tinder  St.  Clair, 
and  afterwards  under  General  Wavne.  He  was  speedily 
promoted,  rising  through  the  lower  grades  to  a  lieuteu- 
antcyin  1792,  and  became  captain  July  1,  1797.  In 
1814  he  was  a  senior  captain  and  brevet-major,  having 
command  at  Fort  W  ayne.  He  rebuilt  the  fort  in  1X.5, 
and  removed  to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  in  1817.  In  1818  he 
was  military  storekeeper  at  St.  Louis,  and  died  in  1827 
at  Kellefontaine.  Mo.  He  was  a  brave  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  became  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  brave  and 
efficient  soldiers.  His  son,  William  W  histler,  will  be 
noticed  later  as  one  of  the  commandants  of  the  fort. 
Another  son.  George  W.  Whistler,  graduated  at  West 
I  oint  m  1814,  and  served  in  the  army  until  1833,  when 
lie  resigned.  He  became  a  distinguished  engineer,  and 
in  1842  was  appointed  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Russia 
General  J.  ».  G.  Whistler,  a  son  of  William  W  histler, 
is  now  serving  in  the  annv. 

Life  at  the  fort  was  dull  enough  during  the  early 
SESJ!  rr  \  "■•^u'retl  to  disturb  the  monotony  of 
garrison  life  An  occasional  band  to  carry  awav'  the 
furs  accumulated  by  the  traders;  hunting  and  hsmng; 


the  assembling  of  the  Indians  to  receive  their  payments-; 
the  trailing  in  peltries  ;  the  occasional  birth  of  a  haby — 
these  were  the  events  that  interested  the  few'pcople 
gathered  together  on  this  far  W  estern  border.  In  1810 
Captain  Nathan  Heald  succeeded  Captain  W  histler  as 
commandant  of  the  garrison.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1775.  He  entered  the 
army  when  young,  and  was  lieutenant  in  1799  and  cap- 
tain in  1807.  He  married  Rebekah  Wells,  a  daughter 
of  Captain  Samuel  Wells,  a  noted  Indian  fighter  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  niece  of  William  Wells,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

The  I'ottawatomies  were  the  Indians  of  the  country. 
Signs  of  discontent  among  tin  Indians  throughout  the 
Northwest  became  plainly  visible.  The  great  chiefs  saw 
with  alarm  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  whites 
and  their  demands  for  more  lands,  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  the  cession  of  all  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Indians  As  early  as  1806.  Teeumseh  and  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  hail  sought,  anil  with  considerable 
success,  to  unite  all  the  Indians  in  one  great  confederacy 
to  withstand  the  whites.  It  is  probably  true  that  Teeum- 
seh intended  at  the  first  to  withstand  the  whites  peace- 
ably,   but  he  was  soon  dragged  into  war. 

'The  I'ottawatomies  did  not  join  with  him  at  first. 
Many  of  their  leading  chiefs,  through  the  influence  of 
John  Kin/ie  and  the  officers  at  Fort  Dearborn,  were 
friendly  with  the  Americans  anil  wished  to  remain  so. 
Among  these  were  Black  Partridge,  W'innemeg,  Tope- 
ncbe,  anil  others.  In  May,  1810,  the  I'ottawatomies. 
Chippewas,  ami  Ottawas  held  a  council  at  St.  Joseph., 
to  consult  as  to  joining  the  confederacy,  but  through 
the  influence  of  Wimtemcg,  the  I'ottawatomies  did  not 
join.  The  younger  warriors  among  them,  however,  did 
not  sympathize  w  ith  the  older  heads,  and  felt  the  ap- 
peals to  their  patriotism  made  by  "Teeumseh  and  the 
Prophet,  All  the  Indians,  too.  were  largely  under  Brit- 
ish influence,  and  went  every  year  to  Maiden.  Canada,  to 
receive  British  presents.  W  bile  Teeumseh  was  in  the 
South  in  1X1 1,  seeking  to  arouse  the  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kee*, Creeks,  and  other  southern  tribes  to  join  with  him, 
the  Prophet  precipitated  hostilities  by  attacking  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  troops  at  Tippecanoe.  The  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  had  it  not  l>ecn  for  British  influence, 
the  confederacy  would  have  been  dissolved.  Mean- 
lime,  more  or  less  alarm  was  felt  among  the  settlers 
around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  reports  of  murders  of  the 
whites  by  hostile  Indians  became  frequent. 

A  settler,  named  Charles  Fee,  had  come  to  Fort 
Dearborn  shortly  after  it  had  been  built,  with  his  family. 
He  took  up  a  large  farm  on  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  about  four  miles  fropi  its  mouth,  at  a 
point  about  where  Bridgeport  now  stands.  The  farm- 
house was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  farm  was 
known  as  "Fee's  place"  and  was  afterwards  called 
"  Hardscrabble."  Lee  did  not  reside  at  the  farm,  but 
had  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  family  on  the  lake  shore, 
very  near  the  fort.  The  farm  was  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Liberty  White,  who  with  three  employes  ( two 
men  and  a  boy  1  managed  the  place.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  "April,  t8tj,  a  party  of  eleven  Winneba- 
goes  came  to  the  farm  house  and  entering,  seated  them- 
selves without  ceremony,  t  >ne  of  the  employes,  a  Cana- 
dian Frenchman,  named  Debou,  became  suspicious  of 
them  and  remarked  to  the  others,  "  I  do  not  like  the 
appearance  of  these  Indians,  thev  arc  none  of  our 
folks.  They  are  not  I'ottawatomies."  One  of  the 
others,  a  discharged  soldier,  said  to  the  boy,  who  was  a 
son  of  Mr.  Fee,  "  We  had  Iwttcr  get  away  if  we  can. 
Say  nothing,  but  do  as  you  see  me  do."    It  was  nearly 
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tanHei,^ind  the  soldier  and  the  boy  started  toward*  the 
canoes,  telling  the  Indiana  they  were  to  feed 

the  tattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  they 
would  then  return  for  supper,  Gaining  the  other  side  of 
the  river  in  safety,  they  made  some  show  of  collecting 
the  cattle,  hut  continued  to  get  into  the  woods  close  at 
land,  anil  then  started  for  the  fort.  On  their  way  the* 
notified  the  family  of  Hums,  whose  home  was  on  the 
north  side,  a  short  distance  above  the  fort,  and  then  made 
their  way  to  the  fort.  They  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight 
of  the  farm-house  ere  the  Indians  shot  and  scalped  the 
two  men  who  had  remained  behind.  The  family  of 
Hums  was  now  considered  to  be  in  great  danger  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  Knsign  Ronan.  was  sent  to  bring 
them  to  the  fort.    This  was  successfully  done,  and  that 
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.s, 

I..  T.  Helm  and  Knsign  George  Ronau.  Twelve  militia- 
men were  also  under  his  orders.  ( )f  the  regulars  a  laryv 
numl>cr  were  on  the  sick  list.  Altogether  there  were  not 
probably  forty  able-bodied  lighting  me„.  \Vjth  ^ 
were  about  a  dozen  women  and  twenty  children  He 
received  h.s  orders  on  the  oth.  hut  he  trusted  to  the 
friendly  reputation  of  the  l'ottawatomies.  through  whose 
country  he  must  pass,  and  waited  for  six  days,  until 
four  or  live  hundred  warriors  were  assembled  at  the 
fort,  before  he  moved.  He  was  then  at  their  mercy 
I  he  lottawatomie  chief  who  had  brought  General 
Hull  s  order  was  Winnemeg.  a  friendly  Indian  who 
well  knew  the  feelings  of  the  Indians.  Heat  first  ad- 
vised that  the  tort  be  held,  until  reinforcements  should 
arrive.     I  o  this  Captain  Heald  would  not  agree.  VVin- 
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night  all  the  settlers  around  the  fori  were  housed  with- 
in its  walls.     The  Indians  committed  no  further  attacks 
that  time,  but  made  off,  satisfied  with  this  exploit,  with 
the  two  scalps  obtained.     The  agency-house  was  now 
turned  into  a  sort  of  a  fortification  for  the  settlers,  ami 
every  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  settlement  and  to 
provide  against  surprise.    Various  attempts  were  made 
')}'  the  Indians  during  the  next  two  months,  but  so  alert 
were  the  whites  that  no  damage  was  done,  except 
the    loss  of    a   few    cattle   and    sheep.      So  the 
summer  passed.     On   the    i8tb  of  June,  1812.  the 
Ignited  States  declared  war  against  England,  and  on 
the  16th  of  July,  Fori  Mackinac  surrendered  to  the 
"r.tish    On  the  9th  of  August  following,  an  Indian 
runner  from  General  Hull,  at  Detroit,  brought  news  of 
trie  war  and  the  fall  of  Mackinac,  to  Captain  Heald,  with 
"rders  to  evacuate  Fort  Dearborn  and  proceed  with  his 
command  to  Detroit,  bv  land,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion 
ol  the  commandant  to  disuse  of  the  public  property  as 
»c  thought  proper.    W  ithin  the  next  three  days  neigh- 
raring  Indians  came  in  from  all  quarters  to  receive  the 
IC'xls  which  they  understood  were  to  be  given  them.  It 
fiii  SCCm  as  'f  no  olnt-r  course  was  open  to  Captain 
ncald  but  to  obey  the  orders  of  ( icneral  Hull.  His  force 
*as  not  as  strong  as  that  at  Fort  Mackinac.    It  con- 
ed of  fifty-four  privates,  and  two  officers,  Lieutenant 


nemeg*s  next  advice  was  instantaneous  departure,  so 
that  before  the  Indians  could  assemble  or  agree  upon 
definite  action,  and  while  they  would  be  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  goods,  the  force  might  make  its  escape.  Mr. 
Kinzie,  who  had  long  known  the  Indians,  approved  of 
the  same  course.    The  younger  officers  were  in  favor 
of  holding  the  fort — but  Captain  Heald  resolved  to  pur- 
sue his  own  way.    This  was  to  assemble  the  Indians, 
divide  the  property  among  them,  and  get  from  them  a 
friendly  escort  to  Fort  W  ayne.    On  the  1 2 til  a  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  Indians  by  Captain  Heald,  and 
they  agreed  to  his  proposals.    They  would  take  the 
property,  and  furnish  him  a  guard  of'  safety.  Whether 
they  really  would  have  done  so  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
but  Black  Hawk,  who  was  not  present  at  the  massacre! 
but  knew  the  Indian  version  of  it,  subsequently  said 
that  the  attack  took  place  because  the  whites  did  not 
keep  their  agreement.    There  were  two  species  of  prop- 
erty that  the  Indians  chiefly  wanted,  whisky  and  ammu- 
nition.    There  were  large  quantities  of  both  at  the  fort, 
and  the  Indians  were  aware  of  that  fact.    On  the  13th, 
Captain  William  Wells,  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Wayne, 
arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn  with  thirty  friendly  Mia'mis, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Captain  Heald  on  his  way. 
Captain  Wells  had  lived  among  the  Indians,  and 
-  cognizant  of  their  character.    He  was  the  uncle 
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of  Mrs.  Heald.  Bom  in  Kentucky,  he  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Indian  lighters.  W  hen  he  was  a  lad  of  twelve, 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Miamis  and  ado|>ie<l  by  Kiltie  Tur- 
tle, their  great  chief.  He  served  with  the  Indians  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1790,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  where  St.  flair  was  defeated,  But  he  then  be- 
gan to  realize  that  he  was  lighting  against  his  own  kin- 
dred, and  resolved  to  take  leave  of  the  Indian-  II 
asked  Little  Turtle  to  accompany  bin)  to  a  point  on  the 
Mauniee,  about  two  miles  east  of  Fort  Wayne,  long 
known  as  the  Big  F.hn,  where  he  thus  spoke  :  ••  Father, 
we  have  long  been  friends.  I  now  leave  you  to  go  to 
my  own  people.  We  will  be  friends  until  the  sun  reaches 
the  midday  height.  From  that  time  we  will  Ik- enemies; 
and  if  you  want  to  kill  me  then,  you  may.  And  if  I 
want  to  kill  you,  I  may."  He  then  set  out  for  General' 
Wayne's  army,  and  was  made  captain  of  a  company  of 
scouts.  He  fought  under  General  Wayne  until  the  . 
treaty  of  Greenville,  after  which  he  removed  to  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Little  Turtle.  He  settled  upon  a  farm  and 
was  made  Indian  Agent  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He 
rendered  effective  service  to  General  Harrison,  the 
Governor. 

When  Captain  Wells  heard  of  the  intended  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Dearborn  he  volunteered  to  go  there  and 
act  as  escort  to  the  soldiers.  He  arrived  at  the  fort  on 
the  13th of  August,  too  late,  however,  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  question  of  evacuation.  Captain  Heald 
had  up  to  this  point  resisted  the  advice  of  W  inncmcg, 
the  friendly  Indians.  John  Kinzie  and  his  junior  officers, 
as  to  adopting  any  other  course.  But  now  after  all  his 
firmness  came  a  period  of  irresolution.  The  supply  of 
muskets,  ammunition  and  liquor  was  large.  It  was 
madness  to  hand  over  to  the  Indians  these  supplies 
with  which  first  to  excite  and  infuriate  them,  and  then 
to  leave  them  with  still  more  abundant  means  of 
wreaking  that  fury  on  the  garrison.  This  fact  was 
strongly  urged  by  both  Captain  W  ells  and  |ohn  Kinzie. 
Captain  Heald  yielded,  and  on  the  night'  of  the  13th 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  and  muskets  he  could  not 
carry  with  him.  The  liquor  was  thrown  into  the  lake. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  older  chiefs  professed 
that  they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  voting  men. 
Black  Cartridge,  one  of  the  most  noted  I'ottawatomie 
chiefs,  and  always  friendly  to  the  whites  since  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  had  received  a  medal  from  General 
Wayne  at  the  time  of  that  treaty.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  he  came  to  the  fort  and  entered  Captain 
Heald's  quarters.  «  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  come  to 
deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me 
by  the  Americans  and  I  have  long  worn  it  in  token  of 
our  mutual  friendship  liut  our  young  men  are  resolved 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  I  can 
not  restrain  them,  and  1  will  not  wear  a  token  of  peace 
while  1  am  compelled  to  act  as  an  enemy." 

The  Indians  held  a  council  and  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  the  garrison.  And  vet,  with  the  most 
heroic  fortitude  and  constancy,  the' officers  made  their 
final  arrangements  for  the  evacuation,  sustaining  and 
encouraging  the  men  by  their  words  and  by  their  exam- 
ple. At  nine  o'cloc  k  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
August,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open  for  the  last  time,  and  the  march  com- 
menced. In  accordance  with  Indian  custom  ami  in 
premonition  of  his  fate.  Captain  Wells  had  blackened 
his  face  With  hfteen  of  his  Miami  braves,  whom  he 
supposed  to  he  trusty,  he  led  the  advance.  "The  other 
hfteen  brought  up  the  rear.    The  women  and  children 
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determined  to  accompany  the  troops,  hoping  that  his 
presence  would  be  the  means  of  re-straining  the  Indians. 
Entrusting  his  family  to  the  care  of  some  friendly  In- 
dians, to  Ih-  taken  around  the  head  of  the  lake  in  a  boat 
to  a  |>oint  near  St.  Joseph,  he  marched  out  with  the 
troops.  He  was  warned  by  several  friendly  chiefs  not 
to  accompany  the  soldiers,  but  be  was  determined  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  some  restraining  influence  to 
bear,  if  possible,  on  the  savages.  'The  strains  of  music, 
as  the  soldiers  passed  beyond  the  gates,  wen-  certainly 
not  enlivening.  Bv  some  strange  and  wiertl  choice  of 
the  band-master,  who  was  among  the  killed,  the  -  Dead 
March"  was  played  as  the  soldiers  filed  out  from  the 
protection  of  the  fortifications,  on  to  the  o|>en  plain 
Scarcely  had  the  troops  departed,  when  the  fort  became 
a  scene  of  plundering. 

Along  the  lake  shore  ran  a  beaten  Indian  trail,  which 
was  the  path  pursued.  Westward  from  this,  at  about 
one  hundred  yards  distance,  commencing  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  a  sand-bank,  or  range 
of  Kind-hills,  separated  the  lake  from  the  prairie.  When 
the  troops  started,  an  esc  ort  of  live  bundled  l'ottawa- 
toinies  accompanied  them,  but  when  the  sand-hills  were 
reached  the  Indians  struck  out  towards  the  prairie, 
instead  of  keeping  along  the  beach.  Concealing  their 
movements  behind  the  sand  hills,  they  hurried  forward 
and  placed  an  ambuscade  in  readiness  for  the  troops. 

The  little  band  hail  marched  about  .1  mile  ami  a 
half  when  Captain  Well-,  who  had  led  the  advance, 
came  riding  swiftly  back  saying  that  the  Indians  were 
about  to  open  an  attack  from  behind  the  sand- 
Ixink.  The  company  charged  up  the  bank,  firing  one 
round,  which  the. Indians  returned.  The  savages,  get- 
ting in  upon  the  rear,  were  soon  in  imssession  of  the 
horses,  provisions  and  baggage,  slaughtering  many  of 
the  women  and  children  in  the  attempt.  Against  fear- 
ful odds,  and  hand  to  hand,  the  officers  and  men,  and 
even  the  women,  fought  for  their  lives. 

But  it  wa-  soon  over.  Drawing  his  little  remnant 
of  survivors  off  an  elevation  on  the  open  prairie,' out  ol 
range.  Captain  Heald  himself  wounded  proceeded  to 
examine  the  -it  ..at  1  ■•>.  'Tlx-  !n.  km-  ;.nl  no!  lo'.l.  w . 
but  after  some  consultation  of  the  chiefs,  made  signs  for 
Captain  Heald  to  approach  them.  He  advanced  alone 
and. met  Blackbird,  who  promised  to  spare  their  lives  if 
they  would  surrender.  Upon  these  terms  Captain 
Heald  complied  with  the  demand. 

Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Wells,  Ensign  Rotiau 
and  Surgeon  De  Isaac  Van  Yoorhis.    The  wounded 

were  Captain  and  Mr-.  Heald,  Lieutenant  Helm  ami 
his  wife.  F.verv  other  wounded  prisoner  was  put  to 
death.  Of  the  whole  number  that  had  left  the  fort  but 
an  hour  before,  there  remained  only  twenty-live  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  and  eleven  women 
and  children. 

The  number  of  Indians  engaged  was  between  four 
and  live  hundred.    'Their  loss  was  about  fifteen. 

The  Miamis  lied  ac  the  first  attack,  and  took  110 
part  whatever  in  the  fight. 

Captain  Wells,  after  fighting  desperately,  was  sur- 
rounded and  stabbed  in  the  back.  His  body  was  hor- 
ribly mangled,  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  heart  taken  out 
and  eaten  by  the  savages,  who  thought  by  so  doing  some 
of  the  courage  of  the  heroic  scout  would'  be  conveyed  to 
them 

Mrs.  Helm,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kinzie.  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death.  Assaulted  bv  a  young  Indian, 
she  avoided  the  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  and  then  seized 
him  around  the  neck,  trying  to  get  possession  of  his 
scalping-knife.    While  struggling  in  this  way  for  her 
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life,  she  was  dragged  from  his  grasp  by  another  and 
older  Indian,  who  liore  her  struggling  to  the  lake,  where- 
in he  plunged  her,  but  with  her  head  above  the  water. 
Seeing  that  it  was  not  the  Indian's  object  to  drown  her. 
die  looked  at  him  earnestly  anil  found  it  to  be  Black 
Cartridge,  who  was  thus  trying  to  save  her.  After  the 
firing  ceased,  she  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When  the  attack  was  made.  Mrs.  Heald  was  riding  on  a 
very  beautiful  and  well-trained  bay  marc,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  Kentucky,  and  which  had  long 
been  coveted  by  the  Indians.  During  the  firing  Mrs. 
Heald  received  six  wounds,  and  was  shortly  captured, 
lioth  she  and  her  husband  were  taken  by  the  half-breed 

Chandonais  to  St.  Joseph  and  permitted  to  reside  with 
Mr.  Burnett  until  they  recovered  from  their  wounds. 
Captain  Heald  then  delivered  himself  to  the  British  at 
Mackinac  and  was  paroled.  But  the  survivors  were 
not  yet  safe  from  the  hostile  Indians.  Lieutenant  Helm 
was  carried  by  his  captors  to  a  village  on  the  Kankakee, 
where  He  remained  two  months  before  lie  was  discovered 
by  Black  Partridge,  who  had  saved  (he  life  of  Mrs.  Helm. 
That  chief  at  once  informed  Thomas  Forsyth,  half- 
brother  of  Mr.  Kiiuie  who  was  stationed  at  Peoria,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
Blacil  Partridge  was  provided  with  a  ransom  and  dis- 
patched to  the  Indian  village.  The  amount  that  he 
t  arried  with  him  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  In- 
dians, he  freely  offered  them  his  pony,  his  rifle  and  a 
iarge  gold  ring  which  he  wore  in  his  nose.  This  was 
accepted.  Lieutenant  Helm  was  released,  and  soon  after- 
wards joined  his  wife  at  Detroit,  where  she  had  gone 
with  her  parents. 

The  day  following  the  massacre  the  fort  and  agency 
building  were  burned  to  the  ground  ami  the  first  Fort 
I  'carborn  ceased  to  be.  The  prisoners  were  scattered 
among  the  various  tribes,  ami  a  large  number  of  war- 
riors  hastened  away  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  fort  who  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, was  Quarter-master  Sergeant  Griffith,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  Kin/ie  in  "  VVaubun"  as  being  absent 
collecting  the  baggage  horses  of  the  surgeon  when  the 
troops  left  the  fort.  but.  hastening  lo  join  the  force,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  chief  of  the  St.  Joseph  band,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  whites.  He  escaped  in  the  boat  with 
the  Kinzics  two  days  later,  This  was  William  Griffith, 
afterward  a  captain  of  General  Harrison's  spies.  He 
joined  Harrison's  army  after  his  escape  to  Michigan,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  spies,  and  received  two 
wounds  in  the  skirmish  at  the  Moravian  towns,  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  >•!  the  Thames,  but  parti  ipated 
also  in  the  latter  engagement.  He  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Griffith,  Sr..  a  fanner  of  Welsh  descent,  whose 
home  was  near  the  present  site  of  Gencseo,  N.  V.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Alexander  Kwing,  removed  with  her  hus- 
band to  Michigan  in  1S02,  and  thence  to  Piqna,  Ohio,  in 
1H07,  from  which  place  William  Griffith  probably  came 
to  Chicago.  He  died  in  18.24.  leaving  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  was  buried  near  old  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio. 

The  same  day  that  Fort  Dearborn  was  burned,  Gen- 
eral Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British. 

The  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  massacre 
are  the  official  report  of  Heald,  and  the  narrative  of 
Mrs.  Juiiette  H.  Kinzie,  in  "  Waubun,"  based  upon  the 
statements  ol  |ohn  Kinzie  ami  Mrs.  Helm.  A  narra- 
tive by  Mrs.  Heald  was  lost  in  the  Rebellion.  The 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Kin/ie  has  been  the  accepted  and 
popular  one,  although  there  are  some  discrepancies 
»n  it  as  to  dates,  its  censure  of  Captain  Heald  is  not 
severe,  and  it  has  much  of  the  "after  the  event  "  flavor 


about  it.  That  the  fort  could  have  been  held  for  any 
length  of  time  against  the  Indians  is  altogether  doubt- 
ful. A  thousand  hostile  warriors  would  have  belea- 
guered il  within  a  very  few  days,  as  they  did  Fort  Wayne 
shortly  after,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
General  Harrison  to  have  relieved  both  places.  With- 
out such  relief  it  must  have  fallen.  Instantaneous 
evacuation  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Winnemeg 
might  have  saved  the  garrison,  but  that  partook  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  flight  to  suit  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Captain  Heald.  Since  that  was  not  thought 
honorable,  the  only  course  to  pursue  was  to  rigorously 
adhere  to  the  agreement  with  the  Indians,  and  turn  over 
to  them  all  the  arms  anil  liquor.  Captain  Heald  was 
dissuaded  by  those  surrounding  him  from  adopting  that 
dangerous  expedient. 

But  the  probabilities  are  that  no  course  whatever 
could  have  saved  the  ill-fated  garrison.  War  was  de- 
clared, the  Indians  were  aroused  and  allied  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Certain  ones  had  friendships  with  the  Americans, 
and  did  what  could  be  done  to  save  individuals,  but 
they  had  no  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Tecum- 
seh'was  using  all  the  influence  of  his  powerful  name  to 
consolidate  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  British  interest. 
The  fall  of  Michilimackinac  and  the  peril  of  Detroit 
showed  the  Indians  that  Kngland  was  the  stronger 
power.  With  all  these  forces  at  work,  the  fall  of  Fort 
Dearborn  and  the  destruction  of  the  garrison  was 
apparently  but  a  matter  of  time. 

For  four  years  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins  of 
the  fort  remained,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  tin- 
buried  where  they  fell. 

The  war  raged  along  the  Canadian  border  for  a 
time  with  varying  success,  until  at  last  the  British  flag 
was  driven  from  the  lakes.  Then  came  peace,  and  in 
1  Si 6  it  was  ordered  that  Fort  Dearborn  should  be  re- 
built. In  July  of  that  year.  Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley, 
with  two  companies  of  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Chicago 
River.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  former  one, 
somewhat  larger  and  on  a  different  plan.  The  remains 
of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  then  gathered  and 
buried. 

The  same  year  John  Kinzie  returned  with  his  family 
and  again  occupied  his  deserted  home.  Other  settlers 
came  straggling  along,  the  Indian  Agency  was  resumed, 
and  soon  the  lake  shore  and  the  river  showed  signs  of 
activity  and  life.  The  familiar  forms  of  the  friendly 
chiefs  were  seen  around  the  homes  and  firesides  of  their 
friends,  and  many  were  the  hours  that  were  passed  in 
recounting  the  tragical  scenes  through  which  they  had 
passed,  since  that  fatal  15th  of  August  four  years  be- 
fore. AH  had  suffered,  for  war  possesses  no  discrimina- 
ting hand.  The  village  of  Black  Partridge  had  been 
destroyed  in  a  single  day,  and  his  people  killed  or  scat- 
tered.'  The  subsequent' life  of  the  settlers  was  quiet 
and  unvaried.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  furnished  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  abundance  of  game 
added  a  variety  that  many  an  eastern  table  might  have 
envied.  A  thrifty  bartering  of  the  surplus  of  products 
with  the  occasional  vessel*  that  came  for  furs,  supplied 
other  wants,  and  thus  davs  on  the  frontier  passed  away. 

The  year  1816  was  also  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Louis,  whereby  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ceded  to 
the  C n it ed  States  the  lands  surrounding  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  north  and  ten  miles  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Creek,  and  back  to  the  Kan- 
kakee, Illinois  and  Fox  rivers.  The  fort,  as  rebuilt, 
consisted  of  a  square  stockade  inclosing  barracks,  quar- 
ters for  the  officers,  magazine  and  provision-store,  and 
was  defended  by  bastions  at  the  northwest  and  south- 
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:  angles.  The  block-house  was  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. The  officers'  quarters  were  on  the  west  side  and 
the  soldiers'  barracks  on  the  east  side.  It  had  two  gates, 
one  on  the  noi  ill  and  the  nth.  r  mil  ■„■  ,,iutll  s  d.  .  A 
garrison  was  stationed  at  the  fort,  under  various  com- 
manders, until  1S23,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  evacu- 
ated. The  frontier  line  had  moved  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  a  garrison  at  Chicago  was  not  considered 
necessary.  During  these  years  the  officers  in  command 
were  as  follows  :  1.S16  to  1817.  Captain  Hc/ckiah  Brad- 
ley ;  1X17  to  1820,  Major  Daniel  Baker;  1820  to  1821, 
Captain  Hesckiah  Bradley;  1821,  Major  Alexander 
Cummings;  1821  to  1823.  Lieutenant-Colonel  lohiv 
McNeil;  182.5.  Captain  John  Greene. 

In  October.  1828.  a  garrison  was  again  stationed  at 
Chicago,  under  the  command  of  Major  |olin  Fowle  ; 
First-Lieutenant  David  Hunter  subsequently  General  ! 
I  he  troops  remained  until  May,  1S31,  when  thev  were 
withdrawn.  Hut  the  time  came  when  the  affrighted  net- 
tiers  sought  refuge  in  the  fort.  In  1832  Black  Hawk 
and  his  warriors  commenced  hostilities,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  later  pages  of  this  work.  In  )unc 
the  fort  was  once  more  garrisoned.  Major  William 
U  lustier  being  assigned  to  the  command.  This  officer 
had  helped  his  father  in  the  building  of  the  first  Fort 
I  learborn,  and  now  after  twenty-nine  vears  of  absence 
returned  to  be  the  commander  of  the  second  fort 

On  the  8th  of  July.  1832.  Ceneral  Scott,  with  troops, 
arrived  in  a  steamer  off  Fort  Dearborn  * 

In  May,  1833.  Major  W  histler  was  succeeded  in 
command  by  Major  John  Fovvle,  who.  however,  re- 
mained but  altout  one  month,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Major  DcLafayette  Wilcox,  who  commanded  until 
uecember  18,  18.33.  and  again  from  September  16.  1811: 
to  August  ..  ,836  Major  John  Ueu.lu.  Major  lohn 
Oreeue  ami  Captain  and  JSrevet-Major  loseph  IMvmp- 
ton  were  in  command  at  various  times,  until  December 
»fc  1836,  when  the  troops  were  permanently  withdrawn, 
under  the  following  order  : 

"The  troop,  ^tationea  at  Fort  Dearborn,  lhic.iEo  will  jmmc 
d,a,cly  proceed  «,  for.  How**  and  j„i„  ,„,  oarris.?,,       ha  TK" 

in  Liurfit  ol  ItrcviM  \t.ij,w  llraipton.  ..(  the  Mh  Iniantrv  who  « ill 
continue  in  command  of  the  po,,  „mil  .Kher«ise  mstn'cUd  ' 

firJ.^lu0  la"Ht  .,,M!rni"«  evening  salute  was 
hred     the  last  sentinel  withdrawn,  the    last  soldier 

cSSd1o°2:    Fon  1,earl>,,rn  ;,s  a  «^*<Tv£ 

AFTKR  THE  MASSACRK. 

In  the  year  ,8,2,  as  before  stated,  there  were  five 

To  t*  ,H:Sldes  the  f"n  am'  buiWinx  attached 
toit.    Of  these,  four  were  occupied  bv  the  families  of 
Kmzie,  Ouitmette,  Hums  and  Lee     The  fifth     s  1 1 
Lee  .arm,  on  the  South  Branch.    It  hToZ^n 
stated  that  all  the  houses  in  Chicago  e'  en   M  Kin 
jcies  were  dearoyed  in  ,8,2.  Uy^^Z^r±Z 

Z£  n.tengS  deStr°yei'  *■  faS  anil 

The  house  of  <  (uilmette  was  occupied  bv  himself  and 

d?n  A^SfS  ™Bp,ed  by  Mr  "hen  he  was  |„. 

J^'fi    "I2--I    trading  house  by 
the  lake  shore  was  ev  u  ml  ,4°^  ,he  fort- 

Baptistc  Heaubie    «•  3  ?M       hls  widow  to  lean 

thereof.'  a'       ,^   ,      b<'«^  "  »f  the  rightful  owner 
*ZJL  l"^''f  titivated  ground"  ,n 

See  na^t.v.  of  tmmm  w<kw 


that  exact  locality  in  1812.  Mrs.  Lee  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre, and  with  her  infant  child  was  carried  captive  to 
the  village  of  Black  Partridge.  She  was  subsequently 
ransomed  by  M.  Dul'in.  a  French  trader,  became  his 
wife,  ami  lived  in  the  Kmzic  house  during  the  absence 
id'  the  family. 

Jkas  Baptist,:  Bf.alhif.n,  who  may  l>e  considered 
the  second  |>ermanent  settler  of  Chicago,  first  visited 
the  place  in  1804,  but  did  not  purchase  property  till  the 
year  1812,  some  time  after  the  massacre.  He  then 
bought  "of  the  rightful  owner  thereof*  a  house  or 
cabin  south  of  the  ruins  of  the  fort  and  near  the  lake 
shore,  which  had  been  standing  there  since  i8o4.f 
he  resided  when  in  Chicago,  and  although  fre- 


Here 


its 
ouse 


ipiently  absent  at  his  trading-house.-,  in  Milwaukee  and 
Creen  Hay.  always  considered  the  cabin  in  Chicago 
home,  and  the  home  of  his  family,  until  a  better  li 
was  bought  live  or  six  years  later.' 

lean  Haptiste  Heaubicn  was.  at  the  time  he  settled 
at  Chicago,  the  third  of  that  name  in  America.  His 
grandfather,  Jean  Haptiste  Hcauhien.  emigrated  from 
France  at  an  early  day  and  settled  on  the  St.  I  jwrence. 
The  home  of  the  second  generation  of  American  Beau- 
bienswas  Detroit,  where  lived  Jean  Baptiste.  jr.,  Joseph, 
Jean,  Marie,  Ijtmbeit,  Antoinc,  Genevieve,  Marion  and 
Susan.  The  names  of  two  of  these  brothers  Jean  Bap- 
tiste and  Lambert  appear  in  a  list  of  the  members  of  a 
company  of  Detroit  citizens,  who,  under  the  lead  of 
General  Cass,  made  a  raid  in  1814  upon  the  hostile  In- 
dians iik  the  vicinity.  The  names  of  three  of  the  Mel- 
drums,  prominent  traders  of  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  also 
appear.  Joseph  Hcauhien  was  the  father  of  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Beaubien  of  Chicago,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1780,31  Detroit.  When  a  young  man  he  pushed  out 
into  the  Michigan  woods,  ami  became  a  clerk  for  Win. 
Bailly,  a  fur-trader,  on  Grand  River.  Through  Hailly's 
instruction  and  help  Mr.  Beaubien  acquired  the  rutli 
meats  ol  an  education,  which,  .supplemented  by  native 
shrewdness  ami  vivacity,  made  him  quite  superior  to 
the  ordinary  French  traders  of  the  dav.  He  married, 
for  his  first  bride,  Mah  naw-bun-no  quah,  an  Ottawa 
woman,  who  Iweame  the  mother  of  his  two  sons.  Charles 
Henry  and  Madorc.  He  was  settled  as  a  trader  in  Mil- 
waukee as  early  as  1800.  and  until  1818  had  a  trading- 
house  there.  As  before  staled,  he  came  to  Chicago  ami 
bought  the  cabin  and  cultivated  field  south  of  the  old  fort 
in  1.X12.  During  that  year  he  married,  for  his  second 
wife,  Josette  l.aFraniboise.  daughter  of  Francis  I-aFram- 
boise.J  an  influential  French  trailer  then  living  on  the 

♦  Affidavit  ,,f  Madorr  Iteaubirn. 

♦  Captain  Ihoma.  li.  Anders.*,,  who  iwt  to  Mackinaw  in  the  .prion  of 
iS..>,  and  w...  for  many  enc.ane.1  m  ,r„dp  with  ,h,  |nrtu,„  o(  ,hr  Sl«i\u 
TlTt 'i   "V"  '"  '"*  "               Narrative."  ,,,iMi,hed  in  Vol.  IX.  Wi«.  HU.  Coll.. 

s.    ?'A  •     •!*"!•«►'•<>')  *»  M"-""  ■••>  I  he  MWafani.  mu  the  present 
,,l  (,),,„„,.  Ill  ;  t,„  „,,„„||lgo,  the  Iowm  on  the  Hr.Moine., 

and  hi.  Ihmft )«,,.,«,„  an„„,v.  ,he  Winn,  l«K,».,  „|  Rock  Kiver.  1 


-  ...  .    .oil  anions  the  Winn,  UK„ 
o-je  ..(        he  »u.ted  a  tradmc-hatne  m  "  Millw»ekie."  h-vini!  IjiFr..ml»,i«- 
-ml  Ul  U(rr  f,»  ne,shboi>.    Here  he  renui.,,  .1  Ih,  .pnnj!  .»(  i»on  He 


,.    .  —  -■^.■1.    ■■■  Hiaiili  II    oill    |     I,  |l-    I-LIIIIIK  II' 

C-1.U.R  W  h....,  r.  ,.,t!,  ,.|  Am.ri.i.,,  Midbn,  .»im-  U  l»le  ,«~e>- 

uan  ..I  IhKipt  .\t  ,(,„  time  inrnr  >rre  o<>  building  llietr  nrrpt  a  lew 
dilapnUled  Iok  liuu,  lover,,!  „i,l,  l„.k.    Cp.ain  W  hi-lle,  lL.1  ' 

Ml  be,B)f  „„*:r  o.,.viW.  ,  ,n  fej,,,,  io,,)tmr1,  ,.,  hi,  xrn„t  ,  ,'rU  it  mv  du!).  „, 
l«  the  authonly  w  much  required  in  Ihe  LWintri-.  On  Ihe 
■I  Kr.-.Ke.kun.  m  Swill- (o«-r.  imd  Ihe  next  day  I  WW  invited 


had  Reeled  one  ol 
lot  hi.  Umily.  hwolTKrennnd 


fie,;t«  l*i 

m"jr°"'  1  "•"'"'led  Kee.K,.U>.      Swill  i;,«-r."»nd  Ihe  neit  day  1 
.utina  o(  «veral  lad!**,  a,  j„Ilv  „  killen.." 

M  1  i.~,m  '1  A>«~kf  or  I  ranc.  UKtamlnn-.  trader.  M 

EErSZSS.  XJ''"*U,:«'  A»earlya«  ir3t  Aloander  l-iKnunboiie.ot  Mark- 
well^'el^tl  I  , *'  ,b"  m,,U,h  "*  ,ll<'  Milwaukee  ki>er.  Alter  il  ««• 
rhir»  irt  u,  'ejurnedt.i  Maekii-»  and  aent  his  brother  Fraocia  ••>  uke 
dll  l",  u1*  h"""'  TUr  U""  had  «a  IrouhJe  with  taie  of  the 
ne  n,M,  J  ch1K  ,«  «h,«e  ho«.l,.r.  added  l,.  hi.  own  mUmanaitetnrnl .  brooi(hl 
*X^  I  \"  hr  br""1"  Alexander.  ,„  ruin.  Franci,  l-at rambo,,. 
«lnn  U.  murdered  «i  a  Iradmt-bollae  whnh  he  eMabh-died  «.«„»k  the 
hand.  IT  lil  u-,di« r*Ma*d.*'"  '  '"^  "  "'  '*"*'"•  ni-  l»'«">e««  tell  hllo  the 
iutw,  inarM^ed  it  with  .„„ 


I  well 
,'f  thai 


I  JiFraml-iine.  who,  with  headquarters  at  Ma«ki. 
lence  and  v'reat  .ueee«».  The  children  of  Franco, 
crt.wn  when  he  lived  m  Milwaukee,  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
■l)  ,  M  Claude.  Ale,,.  i,nd  UForlane.    The  Chicago  UFran,- 
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smith  side  of  (he  river,  not  far  from  Beaubien's  place 
In  i  K15.  a  short  time  before  the  rebuilding  „f  the  fort 
an  army  contractor  named  Dean,  built  a  house  on  the 
lake  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  near 
where  is  now  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street.  In' 181 7 
Mr.  Beaubien  purchased  this  house,  which  was  a  low 
gloomy  building  of  five  rooms,  for  §7,000— a  large  sum 
for  those  days.  After  this  purchase  he  lived  in  the  I  Kan 
house  for  several  years,  his  son  Alexander  being  born 
there.    He  used  the  old  cabin  after  this  for  a  barn  ♦ 

In  the  fall  of  1X1X,  he  was  appointed  Chicago  agent 
of  the  American  Kur Company,  and  built  a  small  tradirte- 
house  near  his  residence. 

In  1813  the  fort  was  evacuated,  and  remained  for 
several  years  without  a  garrison.  The  I'.  S.  l  a  torv- 
hou*.  just  outside  the  south  wall,  was  sold  to  the 
American  Fur  Company,  and  again  sold  bv  the  company 
to  Mr.  Beaubien  for  $500.  He  moved  into  this  build- 
mg.  and  resided  there  until  he  left  Chicago  for  his  farm 
on  the  Desplaines,  In  or  about  the  vear  1X40.  During 
the  winter  of  1831-3.1.  Mr.  Beaubien  was  president  of 
the  village  Debating  Society,  the  meetings  being  held 
within  the  fort.  It  is  said  the  presiding  officer  tilled  hi, 
responsible  position  with  -'much  efficiencvand  dignity  " 
During  the  Black  Haw  k  troubles,  he  led  a  party  of  val- 
iant Chicagoans  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  warfare,  as 
related  in  the  history  of  that  war  in  another  chapter. 
Two  years  later  when  the  militia  of  Cook  County  was 
organized,  he  was  elected  its  first  colonel,  at  the  famous 
meeting  at  "  I.aughtou  s  Tavern, "  when  "  The  Punch 
Bowl  of  Ogden  Avenue"  sparkled  with  good  cheer 
and  the  hearts  of  the  lively  crowd  with  fun  ami 
jollity. 

The  BEAUBIEN  Claim.— Colonel  Beaubien  made 
two  pre-emption  claims  for  the  land  upon  which  he  had 
resided  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  which  were  re- 
jected.   Finally  in  May,  1X35.  he  entered  at  the  land 
office  in  Chicago,  of  which  F.dmund  D.  Taylor  was  Re- 
ceiver, and  James  Whitlock  Register,  a  pre-emption 
claim  to  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  10 
Township  39,  Range  14  cast,  the  quarter-section  upon 
which  he  resided.    After  consulting  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Illinois  and  Hon.  Sidney  Breese, 
afterward  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the 
officials  of  the  land-office  allowed  his  claim,  and  Colonel 
Beaubien  became  the  purchaser  of   a  fraction  over 
seventy-five  acres  of  laud  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"Ion  Dearborn  Reservation, "  for  the  sum  of  $94.61. 
Payment  was  made,  entry  recorded  and  certificates  and 
receipts  delivered    to  Mr.   Beaubien.     The  following 
year    1830  ,   Murray  McConnell,  a  lawyer  of  some 
ability  residing  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  to  whom  Mr.  Beau- 
bien had  conveyed  a  portion  of  this  land,  brought  an 
action  of  ejectment  against  Colonel  De Lafayette  N  il- 
CM,  then  in  charge  of  United  States  property  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  which  stood  on  a  portion  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion.   This  suit  was  entitled  "John  Jackson  ex.  dem. 
Murray  McConnell  v.  Del.avette  Wilcox,"  and  was 
brought  before  Judge  Thomas  Ford  of  the  Cook  County 

7"*V"  ,n«  I**"-  <"«»  Milwaukee,  and  wait  doubt  leu.  the  -II  of  on*  of 
nST  ,'jroth"v     the  '«"<ily  "-oved  to  the  place  called  "  HardKralAle/'  and 
lived  there  many  year*;  Kr»mi»  li" 
and  1S26  " 
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of  hi*  son*  being  tax-payer*  in 

J,„"  ™I  "',d^i','"n  h»ve  crone  to  iu  end  >n  the  cholera  summer  of  i8t». 

•enl  i  ,:.]*.M'T'  CT""uinderof  the  steamer  ■•  Sheldon  Thon»|~m."  which 

,„ ',L™rf  ?•>.'  •'  '«■»«  IwblWied  tn  the  Chicago  I rat  .<>  .Sf>i  :  -  l  h, 
a.  hut  i«  three  of  whi,  h  ,.e„-  loK  leneinenl^-one  of  them.  mlhotlt  a  roof. 
fS£SiS9!t  '■'«'  '■ay  afur  landinif  the  tr,«.,».  prattling 

1Z1  _  .  h"™fw'1"'  voyage,  etc.  The  only  mean*  of  obtaining  anything  for 
wi!i,T£  ^.f"*'*^  ronflev.  lug-building  u«d  a.  „  aaWc.  That,  together 
tn  ,».w        <rnc':  cnd""n?  a  field  of  u„„e  three  acre,  near  try.  ir.»  Mirricirnt 

0  enable  u,  „,  re?ch  M^;,^.  unln„  „,       lM..u.h  „nrt  prrpBrKl  ,„ 

dTy.  to      tSAT  h""rd  b*  ,he  in~-  "hich  "P""*"  <«  n,Wd  mml  of  f.xrr 


Circuit  Court,  at  the  October  term  of  iX?6.  The  suit 
was  popularly  known  as  "the  Beaubien  claim  " 

The  property  involved,  a*  before  stated,  was  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation  " 
now  fort  Dearborn  Addition,  and  was  by  ( loverninenl 
survey  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  10 
I  owuship  59,  North  Range  14,  Fast  of  the  Third  princi- 
pal meridian,  111  Illinois,  containing  75.69  acres  Colonel 
ttilcox  was  defended  by  David  [.  Baker,  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Illinois.    Waiving  any  right  that 
may  have  arisen  from  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  a 
certain  claim  of   land  at  an  earlier  date  by  Colonel 
Beaubien.  his  attorney  based  his  case  on  the'  purchase 
made  by  him  from  John  Dean,  an  army  contractor  or 
sutler,  m  1817.  of  a  house  near  the  fort,  and  not  far  from 
his  former  residence,  and  for  which,  with  its  field  ami 
garden,  he  claimed  to  have  |wid  $1,000.    The  land  in 
question  was  not  surveyed,  and  was  therefore  not  open 
to  pre-emption  until  1821,    In  1X22  the  United  States 
Factory  at  Chicago  was  finally  closed  by  Government, 
and  during  1X2,5,  the  building  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  ..1  the  Treasury  to  Wm.  Whiting,  who  resold 
it  to  the  American  Fur  Company.    Mr.  Beaubien  bought 
it  of  this  conqrany  for  $500.  and  moved  into  it  with  his 
family,  thus  becoming  by  right  of  purchase  ami  occu- 
pation the  owner  of  all  there  was  in  the  quarter-section 
on  which  he  lived,  except  the  fort  and  its  immediate  en- 
closure, still  in  ptrssession  of  the  Government.    In  1X24 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  War,  "set  apart  "  the  whole 
of  Section  10  for  military  uses.    In  1831  the  heirs  of 
John  Kinrie claimed  pre-emption  of  the  fractional  quar- 
ter of  Section  10.  north  of  the  river,  at  the  nearest  land- 
office,  at  Palestine,  in  Crawford  County,  which  was  al- 
lowed.   Mr.  Beaubien  made  a  similar  claim  for  the 
fractional. quarter-section  south  of  the  river,  which  was 
refused.    In  1X54  he  again  entered  claim  at  the  land 
office  at  Danville,  Vermillion  County,  which  was  again 
rejected,  and  finally  in  1X35.  as  before  related,  he  pre- 
sented his  claim  at  the  Chicago  land  office,  which  was 
allowed,  and  he  bought  the  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation, 
at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.35  per  acre,  and  obtained  his 
certificate,  which  was  dated  May  28.  and  recorded  lune 
26.    When  the  suit  was  brought  into  the  Circuit  Court 
at  the  tall  term  of  1836,  Judge  Ford  decided  that  Beau- 
bien S   claim  was  valid,  but  could  not   he  enforced 
until  he  procured  a  patent  from  Washington;  „rt  j„ 
technical    terms,  that    "although    Beaubien's  claim 
is  legal   in  every  respect,  yet  he  cannot   assert  his 
right  against    the    United    States   in  this  form ;  a 
writ  of  mandamus  against  the  proper  officer  for  the 
patent  is  the  pro|>cr  remedy."    The  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  and  in  1X39  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  to  establish 
Beaubien's  title  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  tin- 
State  courts.    But  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
D.  Gilpin,  informed  the  committee  of  the  House  in 
charge  of  the  claim  that  the  Government  lawyers  at 
Chicago — Butterficld,  Collins  and  Morris— hail  drawn 
up  a  bill  charging  the  local  land-office  with  collusion  111 
giving  the  original  certificate  to  Beaubien  iu  1X55. 
This  information  killed  the  hopes  of  the  claimant  in  the 
House.    Meanwhile  the  law  suit  had  been  carried  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ami  Francis 
Peyton,  attorney  for  Beaubien,  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1X59.  applied  to  the  Government  for  certain 
maps  which  he  deemed  important,  if  not  essential,  to  the 
support  of  his  client's  claim.     They  were  not  furnished, 
and  in  March,  1X39,  the  judgment  of  the  Slate  Courts 
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was  reversed.*  The  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  land 
tn  be  divided  into  blocks  and  lots,  constituting  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Addition  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  to  be  Mild 
to  the  highest  bidder,  except  block  one,  and  fourteen  lots 
in  block  two,  and  blocks  four  and  five  reserved  to  the 

Government*  The  Government  was  censured  by  the 
opposition  journal  in  Chicago  for  its  "indecent  haste*' 
in  advertising  in  April,  almost  before  the  decision  of  the 
Court  had  placed  on  record  the  sale  of  the  disputed  land 
on  June  10,  1839.     It  was  understood  that  Colonel 
Heaubien  desired  to  secure  six  lots  in  block  live  ;  and  by 
general  consent  the  citizens  declined  to  bid  against  him, 
This  kindness  was,  however,  neutralized  bv  James  H. 
Collins,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Government,  who 
secured  live  of  the  six,  Iieaubien  obtaining  only  one  lot 
11.  block  five,  for  $225  :  an  advance  of  fourteen  dol- 
lars on  the  highest  price  paid  by  Collins.    This  sale  took 
place  June  20.  1839.    On  the'  morning  of  the  2ist  an 
indignation  meeting  was  held  bv  the  citizens,  at  which 
Win.  H.  Brown  was  president,  and  John  H.  Kiu/ie  and 
lames  \\  adsworth  were  secretaries.    Resolutions  were 
passed  denouncing  Collins  and  expressing  the  regret 
that  the  Government  should  find  it  necessary  to  be  so 
ungenerous  to  an  old  and  respected  citizen,  who  had 
been  of  great  service  to  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  ,„ 
their  relations  with  the  Indians  ;  but  all  this  could  not 
change  court  decisions.    June  13.  1840,  the  United 
States  filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Illinois,  to  set 
aside  the  receipt  ami  certificate  given  to  Heaubien  in 
The  Court  decreed  that  he  should  deliver  them 
up  for  cancellation,  and  thev  were  dulv  surrendered  bv 
Heaubien.  accompanied  with  his  receipt  dated  Decem- 
ber 18,  1S40.  for  the  original  purchase  nionev  then  re- 
funded.   In  1878.  Wm.  H.  Standish.  a  lawyer  of  Chi- 
•  ago,  again  brought  the  case  before  Congress,  "explain- 
ing the  Beaubien  title  to  the  l  ake  front  lands,  etc  "  He 
watt  over  the  points  above  given,  re-enforcing  them  by 
affidavits  of  old  residents,  including  one  of  E.  I).  Taylor 
the  Receiver  in  18,5.  jn  whic-h  he  states  that  he  and  his 
colleague,  James  Whitlock,  Register,  took  the  advice  of 
David  Jewell  Raker,  at  that  time  United  States  Ulor- 
nev  for  Illinois,  who  declared  that  "the  law  made  .1 
their  duty  to  let  said  Colonel  Heaubien  pre-empt  this 
laud,  whether  it  hurt  or  benefited  the  l_  n. ted  States  Gov- 
ernment,   and  that  they  received  the  same  advice  from 
he  Hon.  NiJncy  Hreese,  who  "even  at  that  dav  enjoved 
he  reputation  of  being  ;l„  eminent  lawyer."  The  strong 
points  of  the  claim  Were  that  from  August  15  ,81-  to 
July.  1S16,  the  land  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  a  post  ot  any  sort  in  the  actual  possession  of  ' the 
I  rated  States,  having  neither  (Government  buildups 
o    soldiers  nor  agents  there;  that  i,  had  not  been 
or  i  dly  reserved  for  military  purposes  until  ,824.  iT.a 
as  therefore  subject  to  pre-emption  bv  Heaubien 
under  the  law  ol  ,813,  and  that  it  should  have  been  ,x 
open  for  pre-emption  ,0  him  on  the  south  side  as  Tw  s 

"Inch  .1  was  answered  by  Senator  Bavard    from  the 
Committee  of  Congress  on  private  land  clam,;.  Mav  3, 
M.  that  there  was  a  reservation  and  appropruttfon 
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adversely  upon  the  bill  No.  773  and  recommend  that 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed.'"  The  apparent  siniilaritv 
of  the  interest  involved  with  that  of  thc  Kinzie  family 
could  furnish  no  solid  basis  for  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  pre-emption  has  been  decided  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  matter  .if.  bounty  on  its  part  ami  could  not  be 
turned  into  a  right  against  it.  on  the  part  of  a  citizen. 
Moreover,  the  Government  had  need,  or  use.  for  the 
southern  fraction  which  it  was  actually  occupving  when 
suit  was  brought,  while  of  the  northern  fraction  it  had 
never  made  any  use.  Had  the  Heaubien  claimants 
awaited  the  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  have  succeed- 
ed. Indeed,  it  was  rumored  that  the  patent  had  been 
actually  signed  in  favor  of  Heaubien  when  the  news  of 
the  suit  aroused  the  indignation  of  President  lackson, 
who  in  his  impulsive  wrath  lore  it  into  fragments.  The 
Story  is  somewhat  open  to  suspicion,  being  such  as  the 
known  character  of  thc  President  would  have  given  rise 
to,  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  KventuaUv  Con- 
gress donated  to  Heaubien  four  or  five  lots  in  llic  Fofl 
Dearborn  Addition  as  a  compensation  for  his  original 
outlay;  but  the  effort  to  prosecute  the  claim  before 
Congress  in  1878.  was,  as  has  been  shown,  resisted  with 
so  much  firmness  as  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  its  suc- 
cessful revival  at  any  future  time. 

The  hort  Dearborn  Addition  was  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1819. 
There  was  also  some  abortive  agitation  about  obtaining 
the  contested  land  for  county  purposes,  in  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Congress  of  May  26.  1824,  granting  anv  unsold 
public  lands  at  $,  i2j  a.  re  for  such  purposes,  lint  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  Heaubien  Claim  went  into  the  real 
estate  market,  as  stated,  under  thc  auspices  of  the  Gen- 
eral  ( tavern  meat 

The  homestead  of  Colonel  Heaubien  was  where  now 
is  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Water  Street  and  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  I  bis  was  bid  in  at  the  land  sale  in  I  une. 
'•s.i9.  by  lames  H.  Collins,  for  $1,049.  *nd,  in  the  words 
of  Madore.  son  of  the  old  pioneer,  the  "  very  house  his 
lather  was  inhabiting,  in  which  his  family  had  been  born 
and  reared,  and  around  which  were  the  graves  of  his 
departed  children,  was  sold  from  him  in  his  old  age. 
No  wonder  the  citizens  of  Chicago  held  an  indignation 
meeting." 

Colonel  Heaubien  owned  alarm  near  the  place,  called 
"  Hards,  rabble,"  to  which  he  removed  about  the 
year  iS4c,  and  where  his  wife  died  in  September,  1S4, 
In  1850  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
miblia.  He  returned  from  his  farm  to  Chicago  where 
he  married,  in  1X55.  Miss  Louise  I'inncv.  In  i8s8  he 
removed  to  Na|>erville,  where  he  died  January  5,  1863. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  AGENTS  AND  FAC- 
TORS AT  CHICAGO. 

V\hen  old  Eon  Dearborn  was  built  in  1803-4.  an 
agency-house,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Agents  to  be  stationed  at  the  post,  was  erected  under 
the  protection  of  its  guns.  It  was  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  fort  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and 
is  described  as  an  old-fashioned  log  building  with  a 
hall  in  the  center,  and  one  large  room  on  each  side. 
1  orches  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  front 
and  rear.  The  Chicago  Agencv  included  the  I'ottawat- 
"nnes.  Sacs,  loxes  and  Kickapoos.  All  negotiations 
with  them,  all  payments  made  to  them  bv  the  United 
States  all  settlements  of  disputed  questions,  were 
through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  Agent. 

Charles  Jouktt,  the  first  Indian  Agent  at  Chi- 
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eago,  arrived  and  entered  ii|>(in  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  1805.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  youngest  of 
nine  children,  and  was  born  in  1772.  His  father  shared 
in  I!raddock*s  defeat  in  1754,  and  two  of  his  brothers 

fought  in  the  War  of  Independence.    John  Jouett  and 
his  four  sons  were  all  of  remarkable  si/e  and  Strength. 
Charles  was  six  feel  three  inches  in  height  and  propor- 
tionally muscular     He  studied  law  in  early  manhood, 
and  practised  for  a  short  time  at  Charlottesville,  \  a.  In 
1802,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Indian 
Agent  at  Detroit.    January  22,  1  So ,5. Mr.  Jouett  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Dodemead,  of  Detroit,  who  died  in  1805, 
leaving  a  daughter,  born  in  1S04.   April  2,  1S05,  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  "to  hold  a  treaty"  with  the 
Wyandotls,  Ottawas  and  other  Indians  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  ami  what  is  now  southeastern  Michigan.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Industry,  on  "the"  Miami  of 
the  Lake,"  now  the  Mauniee,  July '4,  1805.     The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  as  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago  :  and 
was  officially  notified,  October  26.  1805,  that  the  Sacs, 
Foxes  and  Pottawalomies  would  be  thenceforth  in- 
cluded in  that  agency.    Earl v  in  1809  he  married  Miss 
Susan  Randolph  Allen,  of  Clark  Count  v.  Kv..  but  born 
near  Williamsburg.  Va.,  in  1  7S6.    By  "her  he  had  one 
son.  born  in  Chicago  in   1809,  and  there  deceased  in 
1810;  and  three  daughters,  born  in    Kentucky.  In 
181 1*  he  removed  to  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  where  he 
became  a  judge  in  1812.    He  was  again  appointed  In- 
dian Agent  for  Chicago,  by  President  Madison,  in  1815, 
and  moved  there'  with  his  family  that  year.    He  is 
charged  with  $1,000  salary  as  such  agent  in  the  nation- 
al  accounts  of  1816.     The  Indian  agencies  111  Illinois 
were  turned  over  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois  in  1817, 
with  a  proviso  that  all  such  accounts  should  not  exceed 
§25,000  a  year.    It  may  be  owing  to  this  change  that 
Mr.  Jouett  severed  his  connection  with  the  Indian  De- 
partment a  second  time.    He,  however,  signed  the  In- 
dian treaty  of  St.  Mary's,  Ohio.  September  17,  1S18,  as 
witness,  with  the  title  of  Indian  Agent.    This  seems  to 
have  been  his  last  service  in  that  line:  and  he  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  Kentucky.    Al  ilie  org  ani/alion 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  in  1819,  he  was  appoint- 
ed its  Judge;  but  the  climate  proved  unhealthful.  and 
after  a  stay  of  six  months,  during  which  he  was  engaged 
111  establishing  the  institutions  of   the  new  govern- 
ment, he  returned  to  Kentucky*   He  then  settled  in 
''/■Kg  County,  of  which  he  remained  a  resident  until 
his  death,  May  28,  1854.    He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  three  Presidents  ;  and  was  noted  for 
his  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  in  him 

Soon  after  the  building  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  United 
States  established  a  Factory  at  the  post,  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  Indian  "trade  of  the  vicinity.  The 
Factory  system  was  instituted  by  the  Government  from 
motives  of  both  philanthropy  and  expediency.  It  was 
designed  to  benefit  the  Indians  bv  giving  them  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  furs  in  such  useful  articles  as  their 
needs  required,  and  to  withhold  from  them  whisky, 
which  was  rapidly  rendering  them  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous  "  wards  "  of  Government.  It  was  believed 
that  by  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with  them,  they 

"  H'  wa» ,  Iwrsud  with  dim  lo  Oitubcr  I.  1(1 1  ;  and  hi*  IIIMIV.  Cp- 


would  soon  learn  to  consider  the  L'uitcd  States  Factors 
their  friends  anil  benefactors,  and  gladly  transfer  their 
trade  from  those  who  first  intoxicated  aiid  then  cheat- 
ed them,  to  those  who  came  among  them  to  better  their 
condition.  With  this  motive  was  also  the  desire  of 
transferring  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade 
from  private  traders  or  corporations  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  system  eventually  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  gentlemen  sent  to  the  frontier  to  deal  with 
the  Indians,  although  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  those  they  came  to 
serve,  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  competing  with  old. 
acute  and  experienced  traders,  whom  the  Indians  had 
learned  to  trust,  and  whose  influence  over  them  was 
unbounded.  Kefore  the  war  of  1812.  the  factories  were 
a  partial  success,  but  after  peace  was  declared,  and  they 
were  re-established  in  1816,  they  proved  a  complete 
failure.  The  American  Fur  Company,  after  its  re-organ- 
ization in  1817,  swept  away  both  private  traders  and 
factories,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  Northwestern  fur  trade. 

The  name  of  the  United  States  Factor  at  Chicago, 
from  the  time  the  system  was  established  until  1810, 
has  not  been  preserved,  unless,  as  seems  probable, 
Charles  Jouett  was  both  Indian  Agent  and  Factor. 

Matthew  Irwin  was  Factor  here  from  1810  until  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Dearborn,  August  15,  1812.  and 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jouett,  in  1811.  probably 
acted  also  as  Agent.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthew 
Irwin.  Sr.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  m  Philadel- 
phia when  quite  young,  and  becoming  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant assisted  the  United  Slates  Government  during 
the  Revolution  by  loaning  it  money  for  carrying  on  its 
plans.  In  September.  1777,  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
master-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  in  General 
Armstrong's  division,  then  in  the  Held.  During  1778 
and  1779  he  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  privateers  and 
ships  against  the  enemy,  being  appointed  a  naval  agent 
for  the  State  in  the  latter  year,  and  commissioner  for 
procuring  salt  for  the  public.  In  1781  he  was  Port 
Warden  for  Philadelphia  ;  from  1785  served  for  several 
years  as  Recorder  of  Deeds  and  Master  of  Rolls  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  became  bankrupt  in  the 
latter  part  of  1788,  partly  in  Consequence  of  surety 
debts.  The  mother  of  Matthew  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  a  sister 
of  'Thomas  Mifflin,  General  in  the  Revolution  and  after- 
ward Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  oldest  brother, 
'Thomas,  was  United  States  District  Judge  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  brother  was  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  Matthew  Irwin,  Jr.,  was  born,  reared 
and  educated  at  Philadelphia. 

In  a  written  communication,  given  to  Mr.  Jcdtdiah 
Morse,  in  1820,  and  published  in  "  Morse's  Report  on 
Indian  Affairs,"  Major  Irwin  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  business  done  while  he  was 
Factor  at  Chicago  : 

Amount  of  furs  and  pellrie*  forwaiSM  t»  the  >n|>erin. 
leiideiti  11I  Indian  Irailc  June  30,  1R10,  ami  in- 
voiced al  .  $ 

Amount  of  drafts  on  the  Secretary  of  war,  in  favor  of  . 

Ihe  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade  in  thai  year..  1,740.01 

Total  amount  ol  business  done  in  1S10  $  4,712.57 

Amount  of  furs  and  peltries  forwarded  to  the  Sup«rin- 

intcndeiit  of  Indian  trade  Sept.  25.  lSu   5.260.50 

Amount  of  drafls  on  Secretary  of  War  transmitted  in 

favor  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade,   77;-3'» 

Total  amount  of  business  done  in  1S11....  $  6.055.81) 
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Amount  of  fu.s  ami  pcltrio  forwarded  to  the  Su|.erin- 

lendent  «f  lntli.il)  trade  July  II,  isia  $  S.791.UI 

Amount  of  drafts  transmitted  in  faiur  id  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  trade     soo.b- 

Amount  of  ariiclcs  sold  for  cash   MM* 

Amount  at  business  done  in  1612  $  b.  7<)S..iu 

In  May,  i8ti,  Mr.  Irwin  gave  notice,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  i>f  the  machinations  of  the  Shawa- 
noe  Prophet  to  incite  the  1'ottawatomies  of  lite  Illinois 
River  UM  surrounding  countfr  to  hostility  against  the 
Covcrnment.    Mr.  Jouett'a  absence  left  Mr.  Irwin  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Agent  and  Factor.    He  again 
writes  on  the  10th  of  Match,  ill*:  "The  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  nations,  hearing  that  the  Winncbagoes  and 
I  ottawatomus  are  hostilelv  inclined  toward  the  whiles 
sent  speeches  among  tl,cm,  desiring  them  to  change 
their  sent.ments  and  live  in  peace  with  the  whites  •  " 
and  again  on  April  16.  1812;  « On  the  6th,  a  naitvW 
ten  or  eleven  Indian*  surrounded  a  small  farm  house.... 
(  hicago  R.ver.and  kille.l  two  men.   The  Indian* are 
«  the  Winnebago  tnbe."    Mr.  Irwin  must  have  left 
iTl  N"n"  ?**  "'rw'ari''nis  K"Olls  Filly  t.th.  or  he 
would  han  lv  have  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  next 
month.     Ihe  goods  in  the  factory  were  distribute,! 
among  the  savages,  and  the  subsequent  war  put  an  end 
for  a  time   to  the  factory  system     Mr.  Irwin  £ 
appointed  Assistant  Commissary  of  Purchases  it.  the 
army  May,  .„,,  and  served  until  lui.e.  18,  s.  trhn, 
the  army  was  disbanded.    The  following  spring  a  m. 
lary  post  was  established  at  Green  Hay,  ami  he  was""  , 
.here  as  United  States  Factor,  remaining  until  the  office 

his  1.  iv  I  cn"  '  Mi*  *****  Walker,  and 

teaon  U  .lbam,  bom  ...  ,*,7.  Was  the  nrst  whiu.  .,,  , 

»(  American  parents  bom  at  Orecn  Hav     On  the 

] utb/e  !ii  l'r  1  ''  ;l>,s      hrst  Chief  lusti.  e  and 

•dge  ,,  Probate,  serving  until  September.  ,«,„  l.ate 

Z^iSSTt  !*h  his  i:T]y  u>  «ta«JU  ad 

■main  settled  at  I  mm, town    Pi     «l,..r„  1. 

•  "h  *,  k«  number  >h  >l,,'iC1"'  Tl,f-' 

country,  will  effectually  check  th.  !!r  /'  '?  lV,  r*  «url  ">«■ 

done  .  suffuiencv  nf  „us^s:fhT"  "'  '  **** 

"I  my  interpreter."  I,us"wss  this  se.is.rn  to  clear  the  wa, 


o(  my  interpreter."      '  to  clear  tin-  wages 

»  belter  tlav  w» Tda^rw^^f^^^1"*1^ 
<|uenceof  the  recent  .  "  -s  ,  .  fac,"rit;s  eonse- 
10  who  *  „d TcoSo'T^  f'  ^^"enml  a* 


the  twelve  mouths  following  the  event,  and  declare 
themselves  American  citizens,  the*  could  not  Ik-  con- 
stdered  as  such  without  going  through  the  process  of 
naturalization.     The  Secretary  of  War,  John  C  Cal 
houn,  immediately  directed  Governor  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan  territory  to  revoke  all  licenses  hitherto  gran'ed 
to   persons    thus  circumstanced,   ami    he,   in  turn 
ordered  the  several  Indian  agents  accordingly  This 
order  temporarily  threw  out  of  employment  many  trader* 
connected  with  the  American  Kur  Company,  which  had 
retained  ill  its  service  Canadians  formerly  British  sub- 
jects, who  hail  been  licensed  by  the  various  Indian 
agents  to  trade,  they  claiming  the  right  of  citizenship 
under  the  provision  of  Jay's  treaty.    Following  is  the 
letter  of  Mr  \  arniim  : 

..-«."  1  N!rK"  s,;">*  PACruav,  fine ac...  lune  2...  r*M 

J ny  exclusion  of  f.-reinner^  front  the  Indian  trade,  *0L  it  is 
U  l.eve.1   justify  tile  evtension  of  lnc  oper.-.ti.,.,  .d  this  establish, 
mem       his.  t.^rihrr  with  the  consideration  of  the  large  supoli 
of   dankcls  and  cloths  now  „„  hand,  induces  me  M  recominen"  \ 
d.stnhunon  ,d  theg.KKfsof  this  tmtrykmmm  the  adjacent  villa- 
p*  tar  trade.  I..  t»A  an  extent  a>  will  ensure  the  sale  of  nearly  all 
hy  he  expiration,.    Ihe  trading  sl-as.,„.    such  a  measure.  IM 
well  conv.nccd.  will  h.  highly  Kralifying  to  the  Indians.  Ma  (nil 
number  l»  thi>  nu-.,..s  will  !«.  eiwM«|  to  sumjy  themselves  wiih 
g.«K  ....  ...ore  reasonable  terms  than  could  irthrrwW  In-  <l..ne  ;  no. 

>.»  I  apprehend  any  dil.ia.lt v  in  effecting  it  lo  thea.banlagc  of  the 
<.ovcrnnie.il.  as  gentlemen  of  unqucMionahle  inlegntv  have  already 
applml  for  such  outliis.  JACOB  K.  VAKNI'M." 

Ii  may  readily  Ik.-  seen  that  lite  American  Fur  Com 
pany  would  not  quietly  submit  to  such  a  diminution  of 
its  prerogatives,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  prevent  the  present  Unpleasant  as|)e«l  of  affairs  be 
coming  a  permanent  fact.  Kanuey  Crooks  and  Samuel 
Abbott  hastened  to  Washington  to  be  present  at  theses, 
sion  ..I  iSio-jo.  That  their  efforts  to  obtain  such 
terms  as  they  dewed  for  the  company  in  which  the}' 
were  both  interested  were  successful,  is  shown  by  the 
foilmvmg  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  [ohn  I.  Astor 
by  Ramsey  Crooks.*  dated  "New  York.'  Mav,'  1820." 
Mr.  (  rooks  says  : 

1  .h  "'  .  ,H;i  f:lnk'lc<l  "hnoslow  Indian  s,>tCm  died  a  natural 
.  ..itn.  as  the  Mouse  of  Kcprescnlatoes.  pleading  a  press  of  much 
more  hsponanl  l,us,ne>s.  refused  to  act  on  the  hill  from  Ihe  Senate. 
MU  Iron,  the  interest  our  friends  Uwfc  in  the  explanations  given  In 
them  |,y  Mr.  N.muel  Abbott,  who  remained  at  Washinglon  for  the 

purpose.  1  have  he  smallest  doubt,  had  fa  bill  been  brought 

forward,  but  the  monster  would  h  oe  lK-en  strangled.  Now  tLl 
WMtonKCU  be  effecled  unlit  fongrcss  meets  again.  I  presume  the 
inm  IW  be  for  this  summer  .ont.nued  under  Ihe  former  rcgula- 
t tons ,  .  but  had  Mr.  Secretary  t  alhoun  carried  hi,  Brjfal  in  getting 

t  ie  prop.^,,1  ,K.W  Ua,  pu»m\,  it  is  „  ngerconcealed  that  the  first 

,l ....  'T"*  -  fc*  »««Vr«  thai  the  factories  were  sure  of 

tra.1    (K.  '  1" ',V  *V U"  *•  invrease  of  the  public 
„    •  „nd  would  no  doubt  ha.e  followed;  and  private  trade  con- 
ed  toahnmcl  number  of  favorites,  among  whom  I  hazard  Im. 
f  ,„.  ,h"  Am«rri,';">  l'"ur  I  ompanv  would  not  hare  been 

oumt  .  iH-eausewewill  ,„,!  suffer  ourselveV  to  In.-  trampled  upon 
«lth  unpumty  e.ther  by  the  military  or  anv  .«her  power,  and  he. 
theTMeeth^'  '"""'""K  b>'  "l,r  have  of  late  shown  then. 

The  same  month  that  the  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  Wrote  thus  to  his  principal,  the  Factor  at  Chi- 
^"-,«>raui  discouraged,  writes  under  date  of  '•  May  23, 


Ihe  l,  iaL  !2SMW!ufe*"         indl|wd  to  come  here  this  sca»«.  I.V 

^.g^lt?nTm*  W".h  lh™"  ^  ""OH  has  been  almost  exclusively 

dred  h,U  llSl"^     '  «v  ,h••,,  «"      «"»  hu"' 

taken  I  T,     u  «-»'"=<ning  about  tarty  pounds!  of  sugar 

1      ha"e        P"»*W«I  «ith  anv  ...her  commodity  than 

the  I..dL.n  h£  K™  i,bk*  l"  P""11*  ;1  pounJ  »»  "«f?"  ir<™ 
pound!"  **  a  ""PP'-V  Iron,  the  traders  at  ten  cents  a 

The  factors.  from  first  to  last,  attributed  the  ill  suc- 

^'JS^^tm!^  b"  -Mdl  wllacU  areLken.-o  intlKpo"*- 
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<  ess  of  the  system  tO  the  licensing  of  British  traders 
brought  up  in  the  business,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  nature  an,]  desires  of  the  Indian,  and  determined 
their  opposition  to  the  factories.  On  the  other  hand 
the  private  traders  and  the  fur  companies  affirmed  that 
the  system >  was  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  equally  cheated,  and  equally  well  supplied  with 
whisky  by  the  factories  as  by  themselves.  Major  Irwin 
says  ,n  letters  to  the  Su|R:rintende.u  of  Indian  Trade 
during  the  years  1817-19  : 

"  There  appears  ;i  palpahli 
.Incline  the  Indian  trade,  the  f 

;;[!ihf  I?d,|i",hi""1  Ith'  ,rolia"  1«B»t»c«n  adopt  ^i^^Z 

io.lcfciiti.il  their  plan,  to  tluil  end.    It  j»  yen certain  thaiX 
authority  vested  in  then  to  issue  licenses  b  ^*3cd5ed  to  Ic 
stroyal  the  benches  that  might  be  expected  from   he  fa'tones 

tttetf  ,nv  u„! '/'f  ^  ",bcWdl  ""PI10""1  W« 
he  m,.hih"  ,?      .     X  1  ""r       th°  hr>'  me;i"llr«  '»  »hich  should  be 
Ihe  prohibition  to  grant  licenses  where  the  factory  can  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  Indians  "  '         M,PI»>  "H 


incongruity  in  the  manner  of  con- 
tors  are  sent  to  supply  the  want* 


<>»  J"')'  5-  icSji.  Colonel  McKennev  writes  from  the 
•  Indian  1  rade  Office    to  Major  Irwin  ; 

'•  .V».— 1  have  I  he  honor  respectfully  ,„  represent,  that  f..r  thc- 
hrcc  years  las,  pas,  ,he  two  factor,,,  on' the  lakes,  one  at  ('hie™,, 
the  other  at  f.rccn  Hay.  have  been  in  a  measure  useless  to  the  ft 
-W  am,.  n  a  pecuniary  pun*  of  vie*.  ,0  the  tk.ven.mcnt  also 
I  h.s  state  of  things  ,s  owing  entirely  to  the  unsuitable  provision. 
uhKhex.st  for  the  rccula.,,,,,  of  the  trade.  .  .  The  contina  i,m  of  the 
same  inacm ,,y  which  ha.  hitherto  character,,,-,!  the  business  a 
nese  two  factories  promising  ,„  mukt.  ,nro.„u  h    f     ,  a|j 

tad  for  the  trade.  I  do  ,M  feel  myself  anthorill  further  ,„  I 
a  dr.^on  ,„,  lh,     ,        ^  rcOMnnu.„<1  „  f  - 

fa^  U^SrJ,V^,:-|.'1  '*  ""  "P-"Ul  «"-"'inlt-- the  Uo 

lactones  totaled  at  Chicago  and  t.recn  Hay." 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  (rovcrnment  Fact- 
ors  at  (  hicagu  and  Creen  Hay,  mav  Ik  given  the  views 
of  two  gentle.net,  who  visited  then,.'  the  one  in  .8;o  the 
other  m  .8,,.  IV.  Jedkliah  Morse  in  his  report  on  In- 
<lian  affairs,  says  :  1 

1  ..  |A"  i"'cl,1'B''nt  ^"lleman.  who  had  jus.  visited  Chicago,  in- 
lom  ed  me  (July.  ,s2,„.  ,hat  lhm.  were  goods  belonging  totiovern- 

■JWU    that  place  ,o  the  v  e  of  which  «»,  more  I 

.roruetown  ban  the  traders  ask  for  their  goods  a.  the  post  of  ,1c- 

cs,  judgment  than  those  of  the  traders  :  that  only  twenty-fire  dol- 
ars  worth  of  furs  was  sold  by  the  Factor  at  t'hicago;  that  the 

Icndcm,,  fact,™  sub.fac.ors.  and  their  clerks  out  of  their  funds. 

MM  fact,  he  added,  'that  the  ( onc-rrimenl  sells  goods  at  cost  and 
|^r.age,  and  pay  their  own  agents  ;  ami  that  vet  the  Indians  pre- 
"  dealing  with  the  traders,  i,  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
>rader>  have  no.  been  cvorbhant   in  the  prices  of  their  goods,  Z 

■«  '"•>•  Please, I.     1 1  is  evident/  he  Mid, '  that  by 
»onu  means,  the  Indians  had  not  conlidencc  in  the  (iovernmcnt  as 
Mr  ami  upnght  in  their  trade."    Nothing  was  said  or  intimated  on 
UsM  lnect.  by  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  which  in  ihe  re- 
T  ""P1™1"-'1  'he  characlcr  or  conduct  of  any  „f  the 

inriX    *^r»m>'  I  h«ve  knowledge  of  them,  to  I* 

R*;''1'  fa'thfully  and  intrlligentU  to  have  discharged 
UK  duties  of  their  office.  This  want  of  conhdence  in  the  Cmvrn- 
■Mtt,  on  p.,,,  of  the  Indians,  I  have  witnessed  wilh  soJjci,udl.  in 
many  other  instances,  and  it  has  often  been  expressed  In  the  In- 

arisen  r   mi  '"!<;rvie,r  Wi,h  lhcm-    Wh«'h«r         prejudice  has 
»c„  iron,  mreign  influence,  exerted  to  answer  particular  purpnst's, 
S  "  °f  as  is  alleged  in  the  preceding  commu 

's^rrJ.  "m,thC  fMtnnl  •"  Chk'a«'>  tJrcen  Itav).  or  has  been 
fmm  .h ^nca '>v"e  rruinnerin  which  their  lands  have  been  obtained 
jrom  them  by  the  <  iovernment  ;  or  bv  the  inferiority  in  ,p.a!iiy  and 
k  pntes  of  the  g,»njs  whicn  have  been  offered  them  in  barter  at 
i„n,.!rern,ncnl  fatl*>rics-  »  delivered  to  them  in  payment  of  their 
Is  m  '  f*  ",hcr  wn'i^ntlv  assert,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It 
cau2.s°h'n,r-,       CVCr'  from  :,M  1  touKI  ieatn-  "Chof  these 

H»PPr  ttiX^r'^n^     ^'^       fi'ta«  *"  ^ 

ih.'r  IU'r:''  AllKr(  ''■  Kllis-  w1"'        tht"  firsl  Ml'"'r  "f 
™  Bay  Inicllii;tiitfr.-the  ptoimir  newipi|Mr  of 


W  i»„„„i„.  fcrtl.,  i„  his    Rreollcciions.--  Cren,  B.„- 

in  T».cT,ry- !,s  ,radc  aw!  ^tMH^iTK^tTS 

w  hC?  .is  „„"'?; "•'•r7;-V  ':ci^  f""'i^d  '"'the  .Krterlm"n 

hlThn  P""-j »B-"-'««We  guns,  were  all  reject     „  he 
Indians,  and  during  four  years' trade  he  did  not  secure "ft? do|. 
lars  worth  of  pcllncs:  but  the  natives  as  well  as  French         l  , 
ants  made  quantities  o,  map.c  sugar-,.,  s  ,vas  no,  ^-0,  a"  N  , 

^.tcs  Far  lor    M         l  "  '^T"  rt'N"r,Ctl  tti'h  i[  'h* 

Mates  I  actor.  Majrjf  Irwin.  who  bought  large  quantities  of  it  and 

,—  •  •     "»•'«  fall  Mater  Irwin  closed  UD  m.tsl  of  the  business 
shinivd  his  sugar  ,0  Detroit,  turned  over  the  conce  n  t,  2 

.       .  r'>n  u»"ney.  sutlers  to  the  >r.«.„s 

bought  Manw  Irwm's  h-u.se,  and  Ihe  old  fact.^y  L'aZS 
i»l«  a  hospi.al  building  for  the  sick  of  the  garrison  " 

The •  services  ..f  Mr,  Vamum  as  Factor  at  Chicaim 
elided  the  same  year.    After  the  order  for  the  disco,, 
.nuance  of  (he  factory  was  issued,  A.  »  l.intlsev.  of 
onnectu  nt,  was  sent  to  Chicago  to  wind  up  its  affairs 
White  living  ,„  (  h!caKo.  Mr.  Vamum  hoarded  in  the 
DM  John  Dean  house,  with  J,  15.  Iteaul.ien.  then  its 
owner     He  is  spoken  of  by  Major  Irwin  as  a  ijentle- 
tnan  of  well-known  integrity.    After  the  g.H.ds  belonff. 
n»g  to  the  united  States  remaining  in  the  factory  had 
been  disposed  of.  the  building,  which  was  just  south  of 
the  tort,  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Whiting,  probably  Cap- 
tain Henry  Whiting,  an  ex-annv  officer,  then  sutler  of 
the  fort.f    It  was  sold  by  Mr.  Whiting  to  the  American 
■ur  Company,  and  by  that  company  to  lean  Baptist,- 
lleaubien,  whose  residence  it  remained  until  1839. 

During  t()L-  continuance  of  the  factory,  from  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fort  in  1816.  to  its  final  abandonment 
111  i,Sij-2?,  there  were  two  Indian  Agents.  Charles 
Jotiett  was  reappointed  in  1815,  came  to  Chicago  in 
1816.  and  remained  two  years  or  more.    His  residence 
and  the  Agency-house  for  that  period,  was  a  log  build' 
ing  of  two  large  rooms,  about  twenty  steps  from  the 
river  bank,  on  the  north  side,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Callis,  who  came 
to  the  place  wilh  her  parents  in  1816J  and  remained 
here  several  years.    She  also  savs  that  this  house,  which 
was  west  ol  John  Kin/ie's.  was  built  before  the  mnssa 
ere  of  1S12.S  and  that  between  it  ami  the  Kin/.ie  house 
was  another,  occupied  in  1816  by  a  Mr.  Bridges.  She 
mentions  also  an  encounter  which  her  father  had  with 
Main  Poc,  a  furious  Indian,  the  old  war-chief  of  the 
I'ottawatomies. 

In  a  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  Hon.  John  Went- 

•  Wk,  H»t.  Call.,  wk  vit. 

*  .Umi'<  K.  Hcrun  anit  Hcnr>-  WTiiiinjt  wvrt-  suilt-i 
itai-'ML  MMl  wrrr  bmh,  in  iSj(.  M  Fort  ll..waol.  Cf 
Wno.  WhtslLrr.  H»  n-n  had  lirrn  Assittant  Cummissiii 
armv  from  Si-t,li-tnli«  r.  ,81 1.  toicil  dtstundrd.  bine  l.  ,6--t 
iim  fora.h.itt  llm.— «l  Chiouc.,  >n  in,,,.,,  >„r!  It., 
nm-nlly  at  t'..rt  l-wmwifflh  and  f'..rt  |<-uip  anlil  igjj 

Henry  Whilini!,      Srw  V..rl<.  »  CHnraiwiiwd  Secncid  l.irillrnanl  of  tlo 
Jill  Infantry.  May  1.  ,H,».  Finl  l.ienOnonl  in  Jim.-,  1815;  vroundwl  1,1  Uir  k., 
cfc  «.(  Nnean.  July  ij.  i*m:  Cajmin  in  Septrmhrr.'  iBi«:  Riained  on  o- 
•rranijrranil  .,1  lh.-  imv  „n  pcair  rslahlishmcnt.  May.  iScj.  .1.  Firrt  l.ielllrn- 

«  "I  fatfNKrj,  "ilh  nreeri;  dMhaadrd  June,  liji;  <ullrr  .1  Chicait  

lS.-i   ti.  .lull  .„!,srT|i».  ii!lv  Hi  <;rren  Kay. 

•,  Fnvm  th.  d™  <i|.li  „|,|«.^d  In  Ik-  the  ..1,1  -  Hum*  M..u.i."  mr 

1,1  «»ubun." 

f"  Chung..  Antiquili.s."  p.  wj. 


»  al  Fori  Drarborn  in 
en  Hay.  with  Captain 
t  "I  iSm-hasi-s  in  I  hi 
;  llii-n  satk-r  at  \fn.  ki- 
■ifd  in  ,87 1,  itnd  *ubM-- 
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worth,  she  mentions  other  incidents  and  persons  of  early 
Chicago.    She  says  : 

"My  mother's  oldest  ehild  t  harles  ladime  Jimetl,  whouas 
born  in  Chicago.  October  20.  I  bug.  and  died  (here  September  S. 
i s 1 1 >.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  fust  white  child  born  in 
Chicago.*  There  was  a  I  foverruiient  Kavlor  thrre  named  lamb  IS. 
\  atinim.  w  lio  had  a  child  born  thercf  Possibly  this  child  w  is  born 
before  my  brother.  My  mother's  nurse  was  a  half. bleed  French 
and  Indian  woman,  who  was  bound  to  her  until  she  was  eighteen 
tears  of  age.  Her  name  was  Madaiine  Alst  urn  or  I  Htcuin.  She 
married  the  day  we  left  Chicago  for  the  last  lime,  Joseph  tt/ier,  a 
soldier  fr. >m  the  garrison.  I  remember  James.  Kilev.t  w ho  acted 
as  father'*  interoreler.  My  impression  is  ih.it  I'r.  Alexander  Wol- 
cott was  fathers  successor  as  Indian  Agent.  father  resigned  the 
agency  at  Chicago  about  l$lS-'io  and  returned  to  Kentucky. 
There  was  a  l>r.  McMahun  stationed  at  Chicago.  There  » 
l>r.  John  Uilc  there  (nun  New  Hampshire,  who  left  before  we  did. 
and  who  died  at  f  ort  Armstrong.  July  2J.  iSjo  I  reim niU-r  ihe 
Indian  chief,  1  White  Dog,"  who  pretended  he  could  MM  siR-ak 
Knglish.  Hut  he  got  drunk  one  dav,  and  we  ihen  found  .ml  that 
he  could  s.k-.iI:  ii  very  well.  I  also  remember  a  tall  and  powerful 
Indian  chief,  '  While  Klk.'  who  was  pointed  out  lo  me  as  the  man 
who  killed  the  children  of  Mrs.  Susan  lorhin  at  the  massacre  id 
{■**•*,  I  remember  a  half-breed  Indian  who  was  in  the  emnlov  of 
John  Kin/ic.  nameil  I'erish  I.eClerc,  who  used  to  boasi  of  his  ft*, 
tawatomie  descent.  I  also  remember  Major  I  >aniel  llaker,  who  had 
command  at  Fort  IVarbora.  I  fremientlv  saw  .in  Indian  called 
'  lihie  Earth.'  because  he  always  painted  his  face  with  a  sort  of 
blue  clay,  which  gave  him  a  ghastly  appearance.  I  le  kci*  princi- 
ivilly  by  himself,  and  it  was  hinted  he  was  awhile  man  in  dumfcte 
lie  was  out  of  health;  .mil  I  once  saw  the  Indians  dance  what 
was  called  the  •  medicine  dance.'  around  him,  in  hopes  ,,f  effect, 
ing  a  i  iirc.  There  were  two  lieutenants  in  the  garrison,  wh.rve 
names  do  not  appear  in  any  of  your  t  hicago  publications.  They 
were  married  about  Ihe  simt  lime.  They  visiicd  us  frequently 
tine  was  Lieutenant  ltr...ks.|  Ihcother'was  Lieutenant  lames 
llackley.  Jr  .  »-ho  m.vri.sl  Kebekah  Wells. of  Fort  Wayne.  d..ugh. 
lerof  t  apta.n  «  ,  Wells,  who  was  killed  if.  the  t  hicago  mass,,, 
ire  ol  isu,  and  for  whom  your  street  was  named.*  When  mv 
mother  lirsl  went  lo  t  hicago  it  was  in  midwinler,  and  she  went  all 
he  way  or,  horseback.  I  his  journey  she  often  described  as  her 
hndal  tour,  l  ather  had  as  guides  a  half  breed  Indian  named  kob- 
inson.  and  a  negro  named  Joseph  Ifatitles.  In  Irayeling  through 
IMtWh  they  found  the  snow  very  deep  and  drifted  on  the  prairie's 
1  he>  frequently  heard  the  cries  of  panthers  at  „iKt„.  VN0  were  dr- 
I  erred  from  them  by  their  camplires.  Ihe  Indians  were  always 
very  kind,  and  mother  never  felt  any  fear.    Hut  she  U-came  tired 

it  KfSST  "e  l,vcd  ;1  hrm  ***  HamKlsburg  Kv  where 
all  his  children,  except  the  one  at  Detroit  and  the  o,u  at  Chicago, 
SH,„ A*  n5  llv,f  '»  OrfWgO  when  my  brother  died  in  (Sep. 

ET^c  m*?  b°f,"'  VOU  lan  wh*"  he  left  Chicago 

he  feu  t,n,e.    Mother  often  congratulated  herself  that  she  lift 
Chicago  in  time  lo  escape  the  massacre.  .  .     The    X-encv  house 
where  we  hved  was  on  the  north  «u>  „f  „K.  ri„r  »  ^ 
the  garns,,,,.  and  John  Ki.me.  Sr..  lived  nearby  on  the  same' si, e 

^      £  'Hen'riS.,,.1;^^: 

Dr.  Alexa.ndkr  WoLCOTT  succeeded  Mr  louett 
as  Indian  Agent  ln  ,820,  and  held  the  position  until 

uef'w  M,Su°'i  'U"VVaS  thc  *°n  "f  Alexander  an 
I.        Ha  d,.  Holeutt,andwast*>r,,at  Fast  Windsor. 
Umn    February  l4.  ,79o.    His  father,  who  graduated 
al  S;,le  "'  'V8.  «nd  settled  at  Windsor  as  an  attornev 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  standing,  kkk'. 

»  }'^UU^^^ ™£""««>™  Whiter 
t  Sutncqiirnt  n, 
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under  Wokott,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  the  chat  of 
t8oy.   He  was  the  third  of  four  children.   His  oldest 

sister.  Frances,  married  for  her  second  husband,  Arthur 
IV,  Magtll  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  which  place  the 
Wolcott  family  had  removed.  Henrv,  the  second  child, 
irvas appointed  Coltector  of  the  Port' of  Middletown  by 
President  Adams  in  1828,  He  removed  to  Chicago  m 
t  S  ,6,  and  died  there  April  5,  1846.  Henry  was  the 
father  of  Alexander  Wolcott,  long  the  Chicago  t'ity  Sur- 
veyor. Alexander,  and  Mary  Ann,  a  younger  sister, 
were  the  third  and  fourth  children.  After  Dr.  W'olcott's 
arrival  here  he  finished  and  resided  in  a  building  com- 
menced during  Judge  Jouett's  incumbency.  This  was 
the  a^encv-bou.se  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near 
where  now  i>  the  foot  of  North  State  Street,  and  which 
was  facetiously  called  "Cobweb  Castle,"  durino.  his 
resilience  there  as  a  bachelor, — probably  from  the  no- 
ticeable accumulation  of  those  terrors  to  good  house- 
keepers during  those  years,  <  >n  the  20th  of  July.  182.S. 
he  was  married  at  the  residence  of  |ohn  Rinzie,  tiv  |ohn 
Hamlin,  I  P.  of  Kulton  County,  to  Ellen  Marion,  eld- 
est daughter  of  John  and  Kleauor  Kin/ie.  ln  i8jol>r 
Woliott  accompanied  the  expedition  under  Coventor 
Cass  from  Detroit  through  the  upper  lakes  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mksissippi.  The  |»arty  left  Detroit  on 
the  1st  of  May,  performed  the  journey,  and  returned  to 

Luke  Michigan  the  latter  part  of  August.  At  Green 
Hay  the  party  divided,  some  proceeding  to  Mackinac, 
and  a  part — wwong  whom  were  Coventor  Cass.  Dr. 
Wolcott.  Major  Robert  lorsyth  and  Henry  K.  School - 
craft.  -  coming  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Chicago,  where  thej  arrived  August  2<>,  and  remained 
until  the 3 ltd  :  when  fkivernor  c*ass  acconinaiHed  by 
bis  secretary*,  Major  Fontyth,  Lieutenant  Mackay,  John 
Rin/.ic  and  others,  took  the  old  Indian  trail  to  Deiroit. 
and  Schoolcraft  and  Captain  Douglas  the  route  bv  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  Mackinac.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
speaks  of  Dr,  Woi.  ott  as  a  gentleman  " commanding 
ruKpecl  by  his  manners,  judgment  ami  intelligence." 
On  the  29th  of  August,  1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  which  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander  Wolcott,  Jr.,  Indian  Agent.  Jacob 
I".  Y annum,  Factor,  and  John  Kin/ie,  Sub-Agent  In 
May,  1823,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Fort 
Dearborn  and  the  post  and  property  left  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Wolcott,  who  moved  into  one  of  the  houses  erected 
for  officers'  quarters,  and  there  resided  until  the  fort 
was  again  occupied  by  Cnitetl  States  troops  in  August. 
1S2S.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Peoria  County  December  26,*  1827.  and  is  recorded  as 
judge  and  voter  al  the  special  ejection  for  justice  of 
the  peace  and  constable,  held  at  the  house  of  lames 
Kin/ie  in  the  Chicago  Precinct.  |ulv  14,  1830.  When 
troops  arrived  to  re-garrison  Fort  Dearborn  in  iSjX. 
Dr.  Wolcott  and  familv  returned  to  their  old  home  in 
the  agency-house,  where  he  died  late  in  the  fall  of  iS,o. 
By  his  will,  tlated  October  18,  18,0,  he  left  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  Eleanor*  M.  Wolcott  and  his 
daughter  Mary  Ann.  The  latter  died  in  infancy,  and 
bis  widow  became  Ins  sole  surviving  heir. 

Mrs.  W  olcott.  with  her  mother  and  half-sister.  Mrs. 
Helm,  remained  at  the  agency-house  until  the  spring 
of  1831.  |'hc  order  having  been  given  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Dearborn  by  the  troops,  the  household 
goods  of  Mrs.  Wolcott  were  sold  bv  auction,  and  she 
accompanied  her  sister.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  David  Hunter 
now  Mrs.  Ccneral  Hunter  to  Fort  Howard, Green  Bay- 
Mrs.  John  Kin/ie  and  Mrs.  Helm  went  lo  Fort  W  innc 

 *  !•?"£. IByBro  ho'h  in  t*«  will  "f  Dr.  WUeM.  and  ■  dH  record  of  her 
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bago  at  the  same  time,  with  John  H.  Kiiuie  and  wife 
who  had  been  in  Chicago  on  a  visit.  The  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  in  Chicago  about  i8j,-22 
by  Dr.  WolcoU  to  Covcmor  Cass,  in  reply  to  certain 
queries  Of  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  language  and  con- 
dition of  the  l'ottawatomies.  are  given  to  show  the 
sprightly  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  this  early 
settler  of  C  hicago  expressed  his  ideas,  and  as  revealing 
the  pleasant  humor  of  the  man  ;* 

"  liter  Ccttrw—  |  hank  tied.  |  mn  M  U%t  j„  ,  lli>ol)|.. 
then  my  conscience  of  a  crime  thai  lias  lonK  la,d  heavy  .man  ii 
the  crime  ■>!  neglecting  t„  o imply  with  yuur  repeated  reuiicsts  re- 
specting your  queries.  Many  ■  lime  and  oft,  when  I  ami  u  rueful 
glance  over  thai  interminable  siring  of  ■  Inquiries.'  which  could 
n.K  be  properly  answered  by  a  philosopher.  lill  after  at  least  ten 
years   study    with  all  appliances  and   means  ,„  |  have 

wished  Hem  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  along  with  so  mam 
other  wicked  spirits,  whose  only  object  on  earth  was  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  .imvl.  I.ny  .wople  like  myself.    I  „uld  the  necessary 
knowledge  lie  acquired  by  the  use  of  any  kind  of  machinery.  L  Oll  III 
1  lie  accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
'li'hi  1  tv      It  s  unly  to  I,  ,y  an  engine.  .  1  u  iheth  nK  is  J.  .nr.    lit  . 
to  hnd  a  person  well  acpiainted  with  the  Indian  tongue  w  ho  knows 
any  thing  about  any  other  language  on  the  face  of  I  he  earth  or 
who  can  be  made  to  comprehend  ils  most  simple  principles  is  a 
pretty  un,>ossiblc  sort  of  an  affair.   Nevertheless,  I  h.-u  e  endeavored 
to  do  .1  little  something  to  quiet  certain  stirrings  and  twitching* 
somewhere  about  the  region  ot  the  pericardium,  which  have  for  a 
long"  tune  troubled  me  exceedingly;  more  specially  whenever  mv 
eyes  happened  to  rest  upon  a  lillle  uglv-Iooking  book,  full  of  notes 
M  mlcrrogatiim.    That  I  have  done  so  little,  and  that  I  have  done 
that  little  so  imperfectly,  is  only  to  he  excused  from  the  considers- 
lion  that  I  have  worked  without  tools.    I  have  been  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  met  with  the  success,  you  will  perhaps  my,  of  a  man  who 
should  attempt  to  polish  a  diamond  with  a  wood  rasp,  or  fashion  ,1 
MMl  with  a  sledge  hammer.    That  I  have  delavcd  it  so  long  can- 
not be  excused  at  all.  unless  yon  will  accept  of  the  true  plea,  that 
1  was  deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  and  vou  have  lull 
Ic.nc  to  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  the  confusion  and  want  of  ar- 
rangemeiH  in  the  papers  arise  from  want  of  |ime.    Kill  it  is  liter- 
ally true.    Since  I  commenced  me  inquiries,  some  weeks  ago.  re- 
spcuing  the  construction  of  tkc  language.  I  have  kept  myseff  at  it 
night  and  day  :  but  I  found  such  ama/ing  ditlicultv  at  every  step 
that  my  progress  has  lieen  but  slow,  and  it  is  now  lew  late  to' make 
any  attempt  at  arrangement,  as  Captain  Whiting)  is  readv  to  start. 
Al    bin  whal  relates  l,,  language,  has  been  written  for  a  longtime, 
am  a  meagre  account  it  is.    Cut  (he  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  tribes 
and  nations  that  people  this  globe,  the  l'ottawatomies  have  the 
least  that  is  peculiar  in  their  manners  and  customs,  or  interesting 
m  their  hisiury.     The  only  very  prominent  trait  in  their  character 
is  their nnivemJ  and  Insatiable  Idee  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  is 
common  to  all  tribes  who  are  so  luckv  as  to  lite  in  a  state  of  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  Christian  men.}    I  suppose  bv  this  time 
>ou  will  have  another  Isnok  of  1  queries  '  under  wav,  with  which 
MS  will  favor  your  friends  in  due  time.    Should  vou  be  desirous 
thai  I  should  make  farther  inquiries,  please  to  signify  it.  and  1 
promise  a  more  prompt  attention  to  your  request  ihan  I  have  given 
heretofore     And  now  I  will  not  say  another  word  on  the  subject 
ot  Indian  languages  except  that  I  am  as  glad  to  escape  from  it  as 
we  were  lo  escape  from  the  unheard-of  comforls  „f  Sandv  l-ake. 
Hon  t  you  feel  a  horror  creeping  over  vou  every  time  the  idea  rc- 
curs  to  yoUr  memory?    I  MY*f  Hunk  of  it.  but.' like  the  I'harisec. 

thank  t.nd  that  I  am  not  as  olher  men— Indian-traders  and  dwel- 
lers on  the  borders  of  Sandv  Lake." 

The  widow  of  Dr.  VV'rilt-ott  married,  in  1836,  Hon. 
(.eorpC  Bates  of  Detroit,  and  died  in  that  city  August 
'.  i860  leaving  a  husband  and  one  son,  Kiiuie  Bates. 
C.  a.  A. 

Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen  succeeded  Dr.  Wolcott. 
and  served  as  Indian  agent  during  the  vears  1831-32-33. 
'■nolson  Kercheval and  James  Stuart  served  under  him 
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as  sub-agents  ;  Billy  Caldwell  Sauganash  ,  as  interpre- 
ter :  David  McKce  as  blacksmith,  and  Joseph  I'orthicr 
as  striker.  Colonel  Owen  was  born  in  Kentucky,  \pnl 
5.  1801.  He.  was  appointed  Indian  agent  in  the  winter 
of  1830-31,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Chicago  until  the 5pring 
Of  1831  the  Bub-agent.  Mr.  Kercheval,  attending  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  that  tune.  When  the  Town  of 
Chicago  was  incorporated  in  1 S33,  Colonel  Owen  was 
chosen  President  of  its  first  board  of  trustees.  He  died 
at  Chicago.  October  15,  1835 

THE  KL'R  TRADE  AND  TRADERS. 

Before  priest  or  explorer  found  his  wav  to  the  Chicago 
River,  the  fur-trader  was  dealing  with  the  Indians  on  its 
banks,  rather  Marquette  found  them— evidently  not 
strangers  to  the  soil  or  its  savage  inhabitants— when  in 
the  winter  of  1674-75  he  lav  sick  in  his  cabin  on  the 
prairie  of  the  portage.  They  were  here  before  him. 
were  awaiting  his  coming,  and  had  prepared  to  receive 
htm  hospitably  when  he  should  arrive  at  their  wintering- 
ground  below  the  great  Indian  village.  When  they 
round  that  his  ill  health  would  compel  him  to  pass  the 
winter  in  "their  cabin  "  at  the  portage,  they  sent  hint 
supplies  from  their  own  stores,  and  bv  their  influence 
with  the  Indians  made  his  hard  winter  mure  safe  and 
comfortable. 

Until  the  friendly  Illinois  were  driven  from  their 
river.  French  traders  passed  freelv  to  and  fro  over  the 
"  I  hlCagOU  route"  from  Canada  to  Louisiana,  and  colo- 
nists came  to  build  their  cabins  around  the  Hon  St 
Coins.    When  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  Fort  St.  Louis  had  been  abandoned 
and  finally  destroyed,  this  path  became  for  a  time  too 
dangerous  for  even  the  daring  voyageurs,  and  this  route 
of  the  Canadians  to  the  Trench  "settlements  and  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  was  exchanged  for  one  more  side 
From  the  first  settlement  of  New  France,  the  most 
lucrative  business  of  the  colonists  was  the  traffic  in  furs, 
and  the  Canadian  voyageurs  were,  after  Nicolet.  the  first' 
explorers  of  the  Northwest      The  fur  trade  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  licensed  by  the  French  Government,  the 
paper  being  drawn  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  colonial 
commission,  conferring  on  the  holder  the  authority  of  a 
military  officer  over  the  voyageurs  in  his  employ.'  The 
early  French  traders  were  sometimes  by  the  terms  of 
their  licenses  made  Colonial  agents,  with  power  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians  and  arrange  terms  of  commer- 
cial intercourse.    Their  Canadian  fixw's  were  a  won- 
derful class  of  men.  maintaining  bv  their  hardihood  a 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  savages  of  the  Northwest'  which 
gave  to  the  region  its  only  great  value  in  the  eves  of  the 
French  Government.    The  patience,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, courage  and  resolution  displayed  by  these  hardy, 
cheerful  servants  are  almost  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  exploration  of  savage  countries.    With  their 
packs  of  merchandise,  or  "  outfits,"  they  left  Quebec 
or  .Montreal  in  their  frail  bark  canoes,  traversed  lakes 
and  rivers  to  their  destined  post,  |K'nctrated  to  the  win- 
ter haunts  of  the  savages,  toiling  up  the  streams  in  their 
canoes,  and  at  each  portage  taking  both  the  canoe  and 
its  load  on  their  backs  from  one  stream  to  another,  until 
a  favorable  spot  for  a  ••  wintering-ground  "  was  reached. 
Then,  with  their  savage  companions,  they  passed  the 
winter  in  the  wilderness,  to  secure  for  their  employers 
the  animal  load  of  peltries.    Sometimes  they  learned  to 

lovi  flu  ir  ••  ge  life  so  ivell  thai  they  .  eased  to  return 

to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  following  the  Indians  in  their 
wanderings,  engaged  in  an  illicit  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  became  courier*  Jt  Ms.    These  fur-traders 
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nf  the  woods  became  so  numerous  by  the  last  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  a  nival  declaration  w;cs  issue*1 
against  them — their  vocation  Interfering  materially  with 
the  profits  of  the  licensed  French  traders.  When  French 
domination  ceded  in  the  Northwest  there  was  an  evseu- 
lial  change  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade. 
U  a  later  day  the  WTtfffMrt  nf  ihe  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  private  trailers  were  employed  under  written 
>  mitracts.  executed  in  Canada  for  a  term  nf  from  three 
lo  five  years — their  wages  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
livres  fifty  dollars  .  It]  seven  hundred  ami  fifty  livres 
|KT  year.  "Jo  thin  was  added  their  *  outfit,"  consisting 
usually  of  a  Mackinaw  hlauket.  two  cotton  shirts,  a  cap- 
ote and  a  few  other  articles,  with  the  ntmwary  goods 
for  their  Indian  customers.  In  the  fall  they  left  Mack- 
inac, or  other  headquarter*  of  their  employer,  to  upend 
the  months  until  spring  at  their "  wintering-ground. " 
Their  food,  when  with  savage*,  consisted  principally  of 
salt  pork,  corn  ami  tallow.  The  far*  collected  Ity'the 
voyageurs  employed  by  the  American  Fur  Company 
were  taken  to  Mackinac  in  the  Rpring,  and  there  re- 
packed for  New  York.  The  early  population  of  ( 'Imago 
was.  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  nf  fur-trader*.  Aside 
from  the  military,  almost  every  inhabitant  was  connected 
with  this  traffic,  in  some  form  or  "liter.  The  first  trace 
of  white  occupation  of  the  site  of  Chicago  after  it  1*. 
came  the  home  of  the  I'ottawatomies.  is  hv  a  French 
trader  named  Ouaric.  who  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  North  branch  of  the  Chicago  Hirer,  near  the  forks 
fmrdim.S.  Hiibbard.whosc  personal  knowledge  of  Chi- 
cago  dates  bad)  to  1818.  says  of  this  trader  :* 

.^J'^'l'V  r"''  lht1N,,nh  »*M*«f  »hc  Chicago  Kiwr  wa, 
snu  h  llnuuh    fertafc  Rlvjrr.'   ii„,|K-»cs,        „f  (h.-  V,rih 
u  k  "i-'W*".  •*  ,;»-'rir  kail  .  Ir.idmg  few*. 

the  bank  of  the  m^r  afaiMH  where  I  „  ,  sm-et  „„„■  ...     ,  ' 

te,,td  '•)•  r.iekr,,.     IfeKaM  Ihm      i<ir  „.  < 

oik-  Illinois  Kiver  yearly  ;  they  wrnr'nfcl  mm  when  I  lir'  knA? 
hen,  n,  tsts.       hl<  ^mmkmSSi  In  Shi  EE 

Bern.      he  cv,dcncc. .  ,rf  ,h,s  t ml  log -ho„sc  wwpotaMwtoSe 

^'  h  ^  ™|h;  «>«oon,-haKa.IH„i„K  «ere\l,s.inalv  ,j! 
.line.  though  grow*  over  with  Knot. 

with^r^.  r"in,r  'IC  •"""I'lless  traded  in  furs 

*uh  the  Indians,  during  his  long  residence  ou  the  (  hi- 
cagp  River,  hut  whether  white  traders  were  nettled  here 
dnrmg  those  years  ,s  unknown.    V  ,„.  Burnet,,  a  rSS 

i  ,  h,t*h"M!  "Nwrt  »'  •  79°-',. .was 

on  the  Kankakee,  says  m  B  ,rtl(T  ,,,.,,„.„  a, 

May  6.  ,700:t    «•  I  received  a  letter  veMerdaV  fro  , 

< Jucago,  wherein  ,1  ,s  said  that  nothing  is  made  in  H  e 

M  ss^pp,  «hi>  yea,.  '    February  6,  *  Vrfc£ 

I  he  I  ottawatomies  at  Ch  i  ago  have  killed  ■>  l-r...„b 

man  about  twenty  clay*  ago.    Thev  ^v  LeL  i      !  , 

o  hrenchine,,"   Whel„er  these  Frenchmen  were  t  nl"  I 

*  th  headquarters  at  Chicago,  or  merely  passine  v  v- 

•  Keurs  ,s  n<,t  known  ;  neither  is  there  auv.lew  to \ I 
name  Of  Mr.  Burnett's  correspondent.    He  again  writes 

MBST  ,7'8,  B ,,orl,,iL'r- a 

bte  aeminh.1  k  ...   *amwm  w  UMcaga  this  summer,  mm]  ir,,,n 

r  ? = ' »-« w,s^Ati.t  j?*:  t 


residents  in  th<-  summer  of  1803,  three  French  hir- 
tradcrs  ;  I.e.Mai,  who  bought  the  cabin  of  He  Saible 
in  1796.  and  had  probably  been  a  resident  since  that 
time  :  Antoinc  Ouilmette,  who  lived  near  him,  and  a 
trader  by  the  name  of  I'eltell.  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known.  A  year  latter  Le  Mai  sold  his  cabin  to  John 
Kin/ie.  ami  Antolne  Ouilmette  entered  the  service  uf 
the  latter,  ami  long  remained  his  employ*.  Ouilmetle's 
house  was  just  north,  and  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Mr.  Kin/ie's.  At  the  time  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre,  it  became  the  hiding  place  of  Mrs.  Helm, 
where  she  was  preserved  from  the  furious  savages  who 
sought  her  life  by  the  courage  and  coolness  of  Mrs 
Itissoi),  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ouilmette.  It  was  in  Ouilmette  s 
garden  that  William  Orirtith,*  the  Quartermaster  at 
the  fori,  hid  himself  behind  the  currant  bushes,  anil 
when  discovered  by  the  family  was  disguised  as  a  Cana- 
dian voyageur  and  helped  to  escape  with  the  Kinzies. 

After  the  departure  of  the  boat  containing  his  em- 
ployer's family,  Ouilmette  was  left  the  sole  white  inhab- 
itant of  Chicago.  After  the  arrival  of  Alexander  RoIk 
insotfl,  who  probably  came  to  Chicago  to  live  in  1X14. 
Ouilmette  and  he  cultivated  the  field  formerly  used  as 
the  garden  of  the  fort,  raising  there  good  crops  of  corn. 
The  crop  of  1K16  was  sold  to  Captain  Hradley  after  his 
arrival  to  rebuild  the  fort.  At  the  treaty  made  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien  in  1  Sap  with  the  tribe  of  which  his 
wife  was  a  member.  Ouilmette   was  granted,  on  her 

j'cc  it.  a  reservation  at  tiros  Point,  now  VYilmeUe. 

There  he  made  a  farm  and  remained  until  the  1'olla- 
watoinics  were  removed  to  the  W  est.  He  accompanied 
them  with  his  family,  and  both  himself  and  wife  died 
at  Council  Bluff*.  Iowa.  His  daughter  Klixabeth  mar* 
rieil  Michael  Welch,  of  Chicago,  and  after  his  death. 
Lucius  R.  I»arlin«.  of  Silver  Lake.  Kansas.  Another 
daughter,  Joaette,  mentioned  in  "  VYaubun  ""  married 
John  Derosche,  and  with  the  other  children  of  the  fam- 
ily -Michel],  Lewis,  Francis.  Sophie  and  Joseph—  set- 
tled on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  River,  with  the  tribe 

Before  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  one  other  trader 
settled  in  Chicago,  That  was  M.  Du  Pin,  who  married 
the  widow  of  Mi.  Ijgg  (the  former  proprietor  of  the 
cabin  and  garden  011  the  lake  shore  mar  (he  fort  .and 
lived  in  the  Kiiuie  house  during  the  absence  of  the 
family,  Alter  his  removal  to  Chicago  in  1S04  John 
Kinzie  became  a  very  successful  trader.  His  trading 
house  apparently  absorbed  all  the  rival  establishments— 
except  the  United  States  Factory.  A  description  of 
its  grow  and  success  is  given  in  ••  YYaubun  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  lly  ikjjrves  mure  remote  Owllng-posts  were  established  '« 
hini.  all  eiintrihuiin^t  to  the  jwri  iit  DTK  M  l'*fcag»;  at  MiluaukiT 
««h  the  Meliunu.nies  .  at  K«ick  Kiverwilh  the  Winnelugocs  and  the 
I  oliawatmnies  j  r„i  the  Illinois  kiver  and  Kankakee  uith  iIk  I''*- 
li.watoimes  of  the  Prairies,  anil  wiih  the  Kitka|Kios  in  what  was 
called  'l.e  Large,"  being  the  wiilelv  extended  dislrkt  afterward 
ereiie,"  int.,  Sangamon  Counlv  Kach  trading-post  had  ils  supet- 
mtenilenl,  ana  ils  complrmciM  of  .■Mga^t—im  train  of  pack-horses, 
anil  its  equipment  of  IhmIs  and  canoes.  From  most  of  the  stalions 
the  furs  ami  peltries  ,vtre  brought  14  Chicago  on  pek-horses.  and 
the  goods  necessary  f„r  u,c  iraile  were  transported  in  return  by  the 
same  methiMl.  I  he  vessels  which  came  in  the  spring  and  fall 
Ischium  more  than  two  or  three  annuallv).  to  bring  Ihe  supplier 
atM  g,H.ds  for  ihe  trade  took  the  furs  that  were  already  collected  1<> 
.7***  lh«  'lepol  of  the  -Southwest  and  the  American  Fur 
C  ompanies.  At  ,«her  seasons  thevwere  senl  tttlhal  place  in  boa'»- 
coasting  around  the  lakes." 


tthen  the  fort  was  rebuilt  in  iKt6.  (rorernment  re- 
cstabhshed  the  United  States  Factory  connected  with 
it.  Soon  after  this  a  trading-house  was  established  by 
Uirtant  and  Xfack.  wealthy  merchants  of  Detroit,  at  the 

•  Wwnr«rd  i  ^,,,,m  WmmmittMnk  nCOtrtri  iljrriwo  s" -Spies. ' 
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point  formerly  ki 
the  Smith  Branch 
meni   land,  beint 


>own  as  '•  Lee's  Place"  four  miles  up 
from  the  fort.  This  was  on  govern- 
;  included  in  the  "  six -miles-square 
tract,"  and  these  merchants  having  bought  the  old 
cabin  where  Mr.  White  and  his  man  were  murdered  in 
the  spring  of  1812,  sent  John  Crafts  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  Indian  goods,  to  take  possession  of  the  place 
and  establish  there  a  branch  house.  The  location  was 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  as 
they  brought  their  furs  from  the  Illinois.  Desplaines 
and  Kankakee,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  factori- 
al Chicago.  The  establishment  was  a  decided  success, 
The  Indians  had  no  great  love  for  L'nited  States  factor- 
ies, and  the  house  at  the  "  portage  "  secured  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  furs  of  the  region,  until  the  American 
Kur  Company  decided  to  swallow  both  the  Factory  and 
the  establishment  owned  by  Mr.  Crafts.  This  wits  ac- 
complished by  the  close  of  1H21 — the  factory  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  Mack  and  Conant  had  transferred  their 
interests  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  region  about  Chicago 
to  its  prosperous  rival. 

Tut  American  Fur  Company  and  its  Traders 

IN  Chic ai;o. — When  the  military  possession  of  the 
Northwest  passed  from  France  to  dreat  Britain  in  1760, 
the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  Parliament  as  early  as  i6;o,  acquired  almost  an  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  fur  tratle.  Its  success  excited 
the  envy  of  other  capitalists,  and  in  178.}.  the  North, 
west  Kur  Company  was  organized  at  (Quebec,  and  estab- 
lished its  posts  at  various  points  on  the  upper  lakes  and 
throughout  the  interior.  The  new  company,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  older  one.  employed"  voyageurs 
for  its  extended  trade,  and  soon  diminished  the  profits  of 
(he  Hudson's  Hay  Company.  Other  organisations  were 
formed — among  them  an  association  of  British 
chants  called  the  M  ackinaw  Company,  which  be 
successful  rival  to  the  older  companies. 

In  1809.  John  Jacob  Astor  organized  the  American 
Fur_ Company,  which  was  diartcred  by  the  New  York 
l  egislature— Mr.  Astor  being  the  Company.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Northwest  Company  be  bought  out 
the  Mackinaw  Company  in  181 1.  and  formed  the  South- 
west Company.  The  War  of  1812  temporarily  inter- 
rupted the  existence  of  that  organization,  but  it  was  re- 
vived. In  1815  Congress  prohibited  foreigners  from 
dealing  in  furs  in  the  L'nited  Stales  and  Territories. 
I  he  Southwest  Company,  composed  mainly  <»1  Uritish 
merchants,  sold  out  its  interest  to  Mr.  Astor  soon  alter, 
and  the  company  was  known  as  the  ■  American  l-'ur 
Company  "  after  the  spring  of  1817.* 

"  Having  entire  charge  of  the  management  of  the  company 
in  ihc  West  were  Ramsey  Crooks  ami  Koliert  Stuart.    To  William 
Matthew  VUI  entrusted  the  engaging  of  vovageurs  and  clerks  in 
Canada,  with  his  headquarters  ill  Montreal.'     The  voyageurs  he 
look  Iruni  the  itat.it.tut   (  fanners  ):  (Wing,  active,  athletic  men 
were  sought  for  ;  indeed,  •nme  but  such  were  engaged,  and  the) 
passed  under  inspection  of  a  surgeon.     Mr.  M.  also  purchased  at 
Montreal  such  go<ids  as  were  suited  for  the  trade  to  had  his  boats, 
Iwsc  boats  were  the  Canadian  Ai//„»«r,  principally  used  in  those 
da>>  in  transferring  goods  to  upper  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its 
tributaries,  manned  by  lour  oarsmen  ami  a  steersman,  capacity 
about  su  tons.     The  vovageurs  and  clerks  were  tinder  indentures 
lor  a  term  of  live  years.     Wages  of  vovageurs  gino.  clerks  from 
9130  to  S500  per  annum.     t  hese  were  all  novices  in  the  business. 
I  he  plan  of  the  company  was  to  arrange  and  secure  the  services  of 
od  traders  and  their  vo'yagcurs,  who  at  the  (new  >  oiganiialion  of 
he  company  were  in  the  Indian  country,  depending  on  their  to- 
"ucncc  and  knowledge  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  and  as  fast 
as  possible  secure  the  vast  trade  of  the  West  and  Northwest  within 
the  district  of  the  l'nited  States,  interspersing  the  novices  btought 
'om  Canada,  so  as  to  consolidate,  extend  and  monopolize  as  far 
th  'W?8,™:  avcr  the  country,  the  Indian  trade.     The  lirst  two  years 
they  had  succeeded  in  banging  into  their  employ  seven-eighths  of 
•  OukI.k,  S.  Hs-SUml, 


mer- 
:ame  a 


the  old  Indian  traders  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  Wabash  and  Illi- 
nois rivers.  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  their  tributaries  ,,s 
far  north  as  the  boundaries  of  the  l'nited  Suites  extended.  The 
other  eighth  thought  that  Iheir  interest  was  lo  remain  independent 
toward  such,  the  company  selected  their  Inst  traders,  and  located 
them  in  opposition,  wilh  instructions  so  10  manage  by  underselling 
a*  to  bring  them  lo  term-  ll  Mackinaw,  th,  trader  s  brigades 
rganucil.  the  company  selecting  the  mini  capable  trader  lo  be 


manager 
twenty 


>f  bis 


paftloinr  brigj 

laden  with 


Inch  consisted  of  from  ti\c 
This  chief  or  manager, 
when  reaching  a  country  allotted  lo  him  made  detachments,  locat- 
ing trading -bouses  with  districts  clcarlv  defined,  for  the  operations 
of  that  particular  post,  and  so  on,  until  his  ground  w  as  fully  occu- 
pied by  traders  under  him.  over  whom  he  had  absolute  authority  " 
The  law  excluding  foreigners  from  trailing  in  the 
Indian  country  seemed  designed  to  apply  to  companies 
and  not  individuals.    The  American  Fur  Company, 
controlled  by  an  American,  was  considered  an  exclu- 
sively American  company,  and  was  allowed  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  its  business,  certain  privileges 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
various  Indian  agents  at  the  western  posts  were  directed 
through  the  (  rovernor  of  Michigan  Territory,  to  grant 
licenses  to  such  traders  as  the  agents  of  Mr.  Astor 
should  designate.    The  British  traders  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Southwest  Company  were  familiar  with 
the  fur  trade,  and  were  trusted  by  the  Indians,  over 
whom  their  influence  was  unbounded.    The  Canadian 
vovageurs  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  business,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
licenses  were  in  the  hands  of  British  traders,  who  sent 
their  engagft  to  every  part  of  the  Indian  country,  hold* 
1110  that  they  were  American  citizens  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Jay's  treaty,  and  that  the  form  of  naturaliza- 
tion was  unnecessary. 

ttAM&EV  I  KiKiKs,  agent  of  ihe  American  l-'ur  Company,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  t  irecnock,  Scotland.  January  2,  17S7.  When 

si  1  I <•«' ry   i-HiriL  ■  »f    ■.•»»-     Ii.i  Hiii.r-iUil     ■  .  1  1„   I    {  TLri 


•  I  hiracu  Antiquities."' 


sixteen  years  of  age  he  migrated  to  Canada,  and  was  for 
employed  as  junior  clerk  in  Ihc  mercantile  house  of  Maitland, 
i.ardcn  iN:  Auldju.  in  Montreal.  In  iSoc,  lie  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  merchant  named  liillesple,  and  vrcnl  10  ihc  then  frontier 
village  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  vears.  after- 
ward trading  wilh  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  Kivcr'on  his  own 
account.  Kohcrt  McClcllan  was  one  of  his  associates  and  friends 
while  in  Missouri,  and  the  two  young  traders  fought  manfully  for 
their  rights  against  the  arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  Missouri 
Kur  Company,  which  with  Manual  Lisa  at  its  head,  did  not  scru- 
pie  to  instigate  the  Sioux  to  acts  of  violence  against  rival  trader*. 

lit     S-'»j      "  '   ' '    I     f.lO.ll    Asl..|    C.  .Ill  L'lVl'il    lh)'     .1.-1,     ui     LSt.lll.!SIH^  .1 

chain  of  trading-posis  on  the  Missouri  and  La  I'latte  rivers  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  to  the  I'acilic.     \lr  Crooks  rclin- 
quished  his  business  on  the  Missouri,  and  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Astor  joined  ihc  parly  of  traders  and  trappers  w  hich,  starting  from 
St.  Louis,  was  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  I'acilic,  and  at  Ihe 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  Jtivcr  establish  the  principal  station  of  thr 
company.     Afler  much  suffering  and  many  wanderings,  the  party 
reached  Astoria  in  May.  1K12.    Mr.  Crooks  returned  lo  SI.  Louis 
in  1S13,  and  the  following  year,  through  the  capture  of  the  station 
by  the  British,  and  the  failure  of  our  government  lo  give  protec- 
tion to  Ihe  American  fur-traders.  Mr.  Astor  relinquished  all  opera- 
tion on  the  I'acilic  coast.    In  IS17,  at  the  re-formation  0}  the 
American  Kur  Company,  Mr.  Crooks  again  joined  Mr.  Astor.  and 
was  the  agent  of  thr  tompany  at   Mackinaw  for  the  ensuing  five 
years      Vlthi    gh  1'  -  residence  was  in  N'er*  V'ork.  US  NMtf  SUM  I 
time  at  Mackinaw,  and  was  well  known,  and  personally  esteemed 
by  the  many  traders  connected  wilh  the  company,  al  Ihe  stations 
at  Chicago.  I irccn  Hay.  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  in  the  North- 
west.    The  partnership  with  Mr.  Astor  was  dissolved  in  1S30. 
when  Mr.  Crooks  resumed  hisformci  pirsilton  as  a  salaried  employe 
of  the  company,  lull  in  IH34,  Mr.  Astor,  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  sold  out  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  transferred 
thecharter  to  Mr.  Crooks  and  others,  and  this  gentleman  was  there- 
upon elected  president  of  the  company.    However,  the  business 
did  not  continue  prosperous,  ami  in  1*42,  ihe  American  l-'ur  Com- 
pany nude  an  assignment  and  passed  out  of  existence.    In  1S4;. 
Mr.  Crooks  opened  .1  commission  house,  for  the  sale  of  furs  and 
skins  in  .New  V'ork.     This  business,  which  proved  very  successful, 
1ic  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  citv  on  the  6th  of  June  1S59,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.     Mr.  Crooks  was  noted  for  his  extreme  modesty  and 
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■mlHl mill! IU  lit,  his  sterling  integrity,  and  purity  of  life,  arid  the 
U minis-,  pililim  and  Immunity  he  exhibited  tn  all  those  with 
vktM  he  had  to  deal— Imlh  while  nun  and  red. 

Ramsey  Crooks  left  New  York  ti>  assume  the  duties 
of  agent  of"  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Mackinaw, 
in  March,  1817.  From  that  time  he  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  Chicago  trailer- — furnishing 
goods  both  to  the  trailers  connected  with  his  company 
ami  those  who  acted  independently.  In  a  collection  of 
his  letters,  now  in  the  possession  of  liunlon  S.  Hubbard, 
there  is  much  to  Ik-  found  relating  to  the  early  trade 
and  traders  of  Chicago  ami  to  the  general  operations  of 
the  company.  The  following  extracts  are  from  these 
letter*.  Ou  the  i2(l  of  June,  1817,  Mr.  Crooks  writes 
from  "  Michilimackinac  "  to  John  Kin/ie  <>f  Chicago  ; 

"  Aw  Sir v — Isincc  my  arrival  -even  day-  ago.  nn  opportunity 
of  riiimniiincating  with  you  ha-  pre-ented  it-elf.  By  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  I  .amorandicre  I  am  happy  to  learn  your  success  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  continue.  1  look  for  a  visit 
from  you  soon,  hut  should  that  I*-  inconvenient  yet  for  «<mie  lime, 
am  UMMHHdutioil  von  nui,  in  the  interim,  favor  tn  with  -hall  bt 
duly  attended  to. 

"  Unclosed  i«  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hanicl  lloura-s a,»  who  appear- 
to  have  been  shamefully  imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Iluisson  anil  asso- 
ciates; however  being  aver«e  to  forming  an  opinion  injurious  to  any 
one  without  proof,  I  have  requested  \|r.  llourassa  to  avail  himself 
of  the  nrst  eoiiveyante*  to  this  plate,  in  order  that  011  thearrital  of 
I hc-e  gentlemen}  a  full  investigation  mav  lake  place,  which,  with- 
■  ml  In-  presence  mu-l  be  imperfect  an. I"  unsatisfactory.  Itourassa 
may  perhaps  dreail  the  consequences  a|  putting  himself  in  mv  power 
but  his  general  character  hitherto  doe-  not  permit  my  entertaining 
any  suspicions  of  hi-  Inmesty,  and  he  mav  et.me  here  without  ap- 
prehen-ion.  Mhould  Mr.  Huisson  and  his  friends  have  acted  as 
lusrly  as  report  says.  they  may  pos-iblv  try  to  iiitimi.lale  llourassa 
so  as  to  prevent  hi-  coming  here,  but  'I  trust  von  will  assure  him 
my  only  wish  for  his  presence  is  to  Mate  licforc  them  the  circum- 
-lanees  attending  ihis  transaction  in  its  different  stages  " 

In  a  letter  enclosed  to  Mr.  Bourassa  in  the  above 
ami  which  is  written  in  French,  Mr.  Crooks  says: 

 *'  'Jm  \fr>  w,rrV lMrn  »"*  arrangements  you  have  thought 

roper  to  make  will,  the  g.«xl-  given  you  bv  Mr.  KochcbUe  lor 
he  N.uthwc-t  Company,  but  as  I  am  persuaded  that  rau  have  not 
been  well  treated  m  this  affair,  it  i-  for  vour  advantage  to  take  the 
lirsl  opportunity  to  come  here  (Mackinaw)  where,  when  Mr  Itui-. 
*™  *TnZC%>  'he  'l,ft,C"">'  Bil1  m  the  MM  equitable 


kstor. 


share  of  the  trade  than  last 


On  the  23d  of  June.  1817,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  \ 
Mr.  Crooks  says: 

"  In  l  ake  Michigan  the  complexion  of  our  adventur-*  are 

lively  instructed  ,0  be  guided  by  , he  t^^fggt 
men,  of  las,  year  in  regard  ,0  the  granting  of  licensing  ,0  f.  JiKn. 
er-.  and  having  no  directions  from  Acting  Secretary  linhair.  t  h" 
stow  any  spccilic  indulgences  on  vour  airenN  ha- »  H. 1,1 ?x  ■ 
HWhuff  .Indian  Agent  at\.rcen  uj.  1^  Z  ^ 
particular!!  to  our  w  -he-  •  and  should  h,  •>  ..  '°  attend 

nature  of  £  „r  ,  £  £j  ^l^JSffSSZ 
effectually  as  if  foreigners  had  l>eeii  excluded  \rcrWxllv Tnl  w! 

tion  evinced 


selves  with  getting  hold  of  a  larger 

year," 

From  Michilimackinac,  31st  July,  1817,  to  John 
Kinzie  at  Chicago  : 

"  /Mir  Sir.— Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  caine  duly  In  hand, 
as  also  the  seventy-three  I'acks  by  Captain  Harney,  the  fremiti  m 
which  I  paid  and  had  them  safely  stored  where  thev  still  remain  in 
the  shape  you  sent  them,  as  Mr,  Iteaiibicn  could  not  possible  gel  a 
pre—,  so  bn-y  have  we  been  since  his  arrival  here.  However.  I 
-hall  do  what  you  wished  him  to  execute,  though  from  the  unheard- 
of  desertion  of  onr  men  on  the  way  from  Montreal,  we  arc  left  al- 
most hel|>le— .  and  men  cannot  be  g.«t  here  on  anything  like  reason, 
able  term-  Would  you  believe  that  ordinary  boatmen  a-k  a  thou- 
sand livres.  many  gel  eight  or  nine  hundred,  and  those  who  can 
jus,  talk  enough  Indian  to  tell  their  master's  private  business  10 
the  savages,  will  not  listen  to  anything  short  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  livres,  with  an  equipment  which  could  not  be  purchased 
here  for  less  than  fifty  dollars.  If  therefore  you  have  any  idea  of 
depending  on  this  post  for  nu  n,  my  advice  would  be  to  "abandon 
every  thought  of  the  kind,  and  secure  those  vou  have  about  you. 
Mr.  Iteaubien  sold  me  his  skins  after  a  residence  of  several  days 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquaints: 
with  the  highest  value  set  on  them  by  contending  parties,  and  I  Mi 
very  sure  they  were  well  sold,  lie  has  directed  me  to  credit  tou 
w  ith  $1.0,-7-5  on  his  account,  which  has  been  done.  Yonr  account 
again-t  I'cnsonncan  has  been  acknowledged  and  passed  to  vour 
credit.  Thcliest  Indian  Corn  will  not  command  alxive  two'dul- 
bn  )R-r  bushel,  at  Ihis  time,  and  indeed  an  immediate  sale  at  that 
price  could  Ml  Ik-  effected,  for  cash.  I  cannot  therefore,  take 
upon  myself  to  sacrifice  your  property,  ami  prefer  keeping  it  till 
lietler  times.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  goodness  in  forwarding 
my  request  to  llourassa,  but  should  he  not  come  soon,  his  appear- 
ance will  only  be  an  additional  charge  to  nn  purpose,  as  I'enson* 
neau  will  be  off  in  a  few  days.  Should  llourassa  not  1*  already  on 
the  way  lo  this  place  when  you  receive  this  please  say  he  need  not 
come  on  my  account." 

From  Michilimackinac.  August  15,  1818,  to  Mr. 
Kinzie  at  Chicago  : 

"  /Mir  .SVr-— -Iteing  very  busy  at  thi«  moment,  I  have  only 
time  lo  say  your  son  reached  me  in  good  health,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  enjoy  with  but  little  interruption.  Mr.  Dick, 
son  made  but  a  short  stay  here,  and  although  I  mentioned  your 
desire  of  his  arranging  with  me.  on  your  |»rt  for  John  he  was  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  pressure  of  his  own  affairs  as  not  tu  have 
an  hour  to  bestow  on  the  settlement  contemplated.  1  am  anxious 
that  a  pel  fee  I  understanding  should  l>e  had  a-  to  vour  son.  wilh  as 
little  delay  as  the  ease  will  admit  of,  and  beg  you  by  the  very  first 
conveyance  lo  give  me  at  length,  vour  ideas  on  this  interesting 
subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  ail  I  have  seen  of  Um  thai 
he  will  realiic  all  your  hopes.  I  bought  M.  t  ha ndonet's  skins, 
bu,  the  amount  does  not  meet  vour  expectations  Vour  several 
favors  have  been  duly  received,  arid  with  some  exceptions  the  sums 
to  be  collected  for  you  are  at  your  credit,  the  accounts  detailing 
everything  shall  be  forwarded  by  Mr.  Oeschamps.  who  goes  off  in 
a  few  days.  Messrs.  ('handonet  and  James  Kcnsie*  arc  equipped 
by  us.  I  -end  you  a  I'ork-catcrt  for  three  year-.  Hi-  engagement 
is  enclosed,  and  his  account  with  u*  i»: 


For«lv»nce»  in  Canada 
duii.ai  Mackinac  


H  II 


,  — « 

The  amount,  stated  in  American  money,  was  $68  70. 
From  Michilimackinac,  September  19.  1818,  to  Mr. 
Jean  lite.  Beaubien  at  ••  Milliwakie:" 


"  Brar  Sir.  —  Vcr  the  schooner  '  Hercules'  I  have  shipped  to 
Rdently  expected.  With  this  kniiwfeuW  or  i'C  i?  '""r  '  ,/arC.  °l Mr'  fohn  Kiniie  at  Chicago,  according  to  your  order. 
I  by  the  ., .Pernor  of  MldE^S, 'f'^T'  "  "l".',  *!™  aml  "  lbrrel"  XVhi^>  containing  .00  ,-S  gallon- 
ay  well  suppose  no  effort  on  our  .L"  r" 2L2L  .u  \         T  "  R'  which  1  hope  will  reach  you  in  good  order.    I  am 

glad  to  learn  by  Mr.  I'crttan,  jusl  arrived  from  I  "etroit.  that  yc«i 
hail  left  that  place  for  your  home  without  making  a  very  lone 


his  not  being  bound  to  pursue  anv  narticular  „o™  In 
we  obtain  to  be  acquired  lo- 
be the  claim. 


particular  svstcm  will  leave  all 
I.neof  conduct  we  may  prevail  on  him  ,o  adopt,  we  tlalter  <n!r- 

•on  a        rin.M»ir»u,  lr»drr.  tor  Ihr  old  Soa,hw„,  Company . 


stav. 


On  September  19,  1818,  Mr.  Crooks  writes  to  Jean 


aepwmoef  19,  1818,  R 
lite.  Chandonnais.  Chicagoj  : 


Thr  Jiflrrrn, 


♦  VojiKcur. 
I  C  handr  ,n 
Fun  1  ir.irtxim 

H-  llij.  .,(!,  rrtJ 

C-Wauhun."  1 


nits  of  Kin/ir  aiul  Mi.Linaw  »rr 

to  " 


lite 
I  :■• 


,,11  ihe  ilay  uf  the 
„f  \|r-  CajiUi- 
a  plm-<  sifrty 
AnlNuili's'  ,hr 

H  B*  ■  r7"biWy'«Hod«J  to.w  pace  70.  as  "brir.t"«i  uw  °i  *t 

I  ml«t  suir.  durmu  lh^  War  „f  ,ut,..nKh  -tx-llr.I  "  ChanJ.»iia.  '    Hr  » 

also  mrntH«,r,l  ,„  -  Fergus  S,ri^.  "  No.  ,0.  p.   „.  Fort  ISorhorn.  H 


formerly  cleTk  for  John  Kinzie, 
trr  nn  !ti»tnim*-ntJtl  in  wtvioit  th< 
wiKtinic  both  herwH  and  hn«bMi 
"polled  Cbjuidtmai.i     tn  "Chi 
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"  I>,:tr  Sir.—-  Ily  Capt.  Church  in  ihe  '  Hercules-  you  will  re- 
four  barrel*  whiskey  containing  144  gallons,  an',]  6  turn-Is 
Hour,  which  I  hope  will  reach  you  ui  giirKl  order.  To  Mr.  Schind- 
Irr  I  will  deliver  the  lorrcl  Flour,  as  you  directed.  I  cannot  prom- 
ise you  any  more  EqiMT,  for  spirits  of  every  kind  are  not  only  dear 
>  but  uncommonly  scarce.  Messrs.  Mack  \  Conant  have  received 
the  draft  I  remitted  them  on  your  account— sav  $1,174,  1)111  by  the 
enclosed  accounts  from  these  geiiCemeti  u  appears  you  are  still  ii 
their  debt.  The  lirst  account  they  furnished  showed  a  balance  of 
*3lb.$-  1-2  against  you,  but  by  another  they  made  out  aftcruards, 
you  are  their  debtor  only  SioS.Sy  1-2.  We  enclose  those  ac- 
counts, and  your  note  to  Sherhal  Conant  \  Co,  cancelled  which 
■Ail.  give  you  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject  nf  your 
affairs  with  these  gentlemen. 

"  I".  S.  The  two  barrels  you  left  here  are  also  in  the  1  Her- 
1  ides.'" 

From  Michilimackinac  September  19,  tSiS.  to  |ohtl 
Kinzie,  Chicago  : 

"Aw  Sir.— Havi 
days,  I  am  as  yet  unable 
1  mint  current,  but   I  Mill 


THE  FUR  TRADE  AND  TRADERS. 

ccipt  for  shipping  Packs,  etc..  for  Cabanne,  which  M.  Rolette 

[^,a\^;J:r"ys('ahi,nnc  was  ,,c,ivcr  ,,,em  ,n  m  " 


ing  ;ust  returnetl  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
to  transmit  by  this  opportunity  your  ac- 
devote  my  tirst  leisure  moments  to  that 

object.  We  remitted  to  Messrs.  Conarri  and  Mack  $1,174,  on 
your  account  of  Mr.  Chandonnais,  but  by  the  papers  enclosed  bv 
this  convevancc  to  that  gentleman,  it  apiicarx  that  he  is  still  in 
arrenrswith  that  house.  Your  letter  covering  remittances  lo  them 
has  been  forwarded.  Ily  Cant.  Church,  in  the  'Hercules'  you 
will  receive  a  keg  of  Madeira  Wine,  as  per  acc't  subjoined,  which 
I  hope  you  will  Rati  good.  We  have  nut  a  drop  of  I'ort.  otherwise 
your  rcoucsi  relative  to  that  article  would  have  been  attended  to. 
Enclosed  is  Hill  Lading  of  J.  II.  I;.  14  liarrcls.x  |.  II.  C  12  barrels, 
the  former  for  Mr.  Ileauhicri  and  the  latter  for  Mr.  Chandonnais, 
which  we  were  directed  to  consign  10  you.  We  will  settle  with  the 
Captain  for  the  freight  of  these.  John  is  in  food  health  and  writes 
by  the  '  Hercules.'" 

August  11,  1819,  Mr.  Crooks  again  writes  to  |ohn 
Kinzie : 

'  /Mir  Sir.-— Yimr  several  favors  up  to  19th  ulto.  have  come 
to  hand  and  their  different  enclosures  attended  to.    All  has  been 
|iasscd  to  your  credit  as  they  were  severally  collected,  but  wnere 
any  inaccuracy  existed,  we  made  the  necessary  alteration,  which 
you  will  discern  in  your  account  now  enclosed  :  by  this  the  balance 
now  i»  8220.00,  which,  of  course,  stands  at  your  debit.    The  in. 
dentures  of  your  son  John.  I  had  filled  up  with  the  intention  of 
sending  you  an  exact  copy  signed  by  MO,  lull  Mr.  Robert  1  lick-on, 
arriving  here  in  the  meantime,  I  consulted  him  as  you  originally 
proposed,  and  at  his  instance  put  in  $125  for  each' of  the  2  last 
vears  ,,f  John's  apprenticeship.     I  hope  this  will  meet  your  appro. 
Union.     The  instrument  duly  Executed  is  now  enclosed,  a  copy  of 
which  please  execute  and  return  me  by  first  conveyance  to  this 
place.  Thus  far  your  son  has  behaved  in  a  becoming  manner.  Mr. 
Abbott  did,  1  believe,  everything  in  his  turner  last  winter  to  im- 
prove his  general  know  ledge,  as  also  his  scholastic  know  ledge  ;  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Robert  Stuarl.  in  whose  charge  he  will  pass  the  ap- 
proaching season,  will  not  fail  to  do  him  justice.     He  is  attached 
to  our  retail  store,  but  1  now  and  then  have  him  with  me  in  the 
wholesale  department,  and  so  soon  as  he  is  eligible,  he  will  lie  so 
much  in  the  counting-house  as  lo  give  him  an  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding our  general  business,  but  in  concerns  of  some  Intricacy 
and  uihnilc  detail  to  keep  him  there  now  would  be  .1  loss  >,f  pre- 
cious  time,  both  to  him  ami  the  Company.    You  may  however 
resi  assured  that  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  making  your  son  a 
man  of  business,    With  surprise  and  astonishment  I  learn  the  very 
<|Uesiinnable  course  Mr.   Jean    life.   Chandonnait  has  thought 
proper  to  pursue  ;  but  reiving  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  vour 
influence  over  him,  1  still  flatter  myself  that  at  least  a  part  of  Ihe 
amount  he  owes  us  would  have  been  remitted  before  this  lime, 
more  particular!)'  as  several  gentlemen  informed  me  he  had  in  his 
pnHcssion  $1,000  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  peltries  to  Mr. 
*  rafts.    .\t  your  recommendation  1  gave  him  credit,  for  without 
'hat  I  never  would  have  trusted  him  I  dollar,  and  your  being  on 
'he  spot  where  he  resided.  I  certainly  felt  as  safe  as  with  the  best 
man  we  deal  with.    Strange  ami  unaccountable  it  is.  that  we  have 
m  received  any  kind  of  remittance,  notwithstanding  Ihe  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  this  person  ;  but,  as  von  introduced  him  to  us,  I 
am  bound  to  hope,  although  yon  have  not  mentioned  even  his  name 
m  any  of  your  letters  this  summer,  that  you  have  done,  and  w  ill 
ntinue  to  do  all  in  your  tjowcr  lo  insure  the  payment  of  our 


letters  are  written  in  regard  to  the 
Chandonnait,  both  to  Mr.  K.inzic  and 


1  lain. 


your  power 

at  no  very  distant  day.    He  owes  us  upwards  of  $4,000. 


[ 


s'«lll  impatiently  watt  your'  answer.     We  return  you  Braokl 

lb™  Mm  VV'rntworlhl  .11  connection  with  Ihe  escape  of  CarMain  Hr-ald  and 
lie  altrr  the  muss»rr.-.    CrmndonnxL.  was  the  sun  oi  fhippe«-ji|riir.  1.  Pi'tta- 
ShES  wonsaii,  and  ,r«  related  to  Mrs.   Indue  rL-dV,  ..I  I  oern  ltay,  and 


licago, 

A  number  of 
difficulty  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Beanbien. 

Mr.  Crooks  writes  from  •*  Mackinac,"  Septemlwr  17 
1S19.  to  John  Dean,  "  V.  S.  Fat  tor  at  Chicago  :  " 

"  A"  —  rinding  in  the  note  of  gcxsk  returned  us  bv  Edward 
I  plum  something  we  had  not  furnished  for  our  trade  at  the  south 
end  ol  Lake  Michigan  in  iSirj,  a  discovery  was  made  of  his  having 
lect'ed  '  *'*XU  *'  n""'8"'       ,crm!'  n<"  now  *«MII)  recol. 

"  Curiam  was  immediately  ordered  to  designate  and  put  apart 
every  article  connected  with  this  transaction.  Mr.  lobn  P.  J|n/cl 
accompanied  him  ami  took  the  account  exhibited  to  you  I  his  morn, 
ing.  in  conformity  m  which.  I  lo  day  delivered  you  5  common  calico 
shirts,  19  Cotton  llandkfs,  5  Smifi  lloxrs,  1  Skein  Worsted  Yarn 
30  Strings  Wampum,  f.2  I  lawk  Hells,  ;.H  i-j  pairs  l  arge  Square 
Ear  llolis.  117  small  Double  Crosses  and  to  vds.  Indian  I  alien 
being  everything  put  into  oar  hands  bv  Kdward'  Cphani.  as  apper. 
laming  in  any  manner  to  the  purchase  in  question.  In  reply  10 
your  letter  dated  Chicago.  3d  June,  1819,  J  have  only  lo  remark 
that  Ihe  duty  of  Kdward  Cpham.  or  any  roller  person  employed  bv 
Ihe  American  Fur  Company,  in  their  'Indian  Trade,  was  and  is 
solely  and  exclusively  to  exchange  Hie  goods  entrusted  to  their 
management,  for  the  products  of  the  country  they  are  placed  in  ; 
but  neither  him  nor  any  other  pcison  ever  possessed  ihe  power  10 
purchase  anything  whatever  rm  the  Company's  account,  unless 
specially  authorized  to  that  effect  in  writing.  The  Cash  price  of 
Cood  Muskrnt  Skins  at  ihis  place  during  the  past  summer  was  2, 
cents  per  skin.'' 

Mackinac,  29th  October.  1819.  to  John  Kinzie,  Chi- 
cago : 

"  Dtmr&f  t—Vltutll  me  to  tender  yon  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  interest  you  took  in  securing  thai  part  Which  we  received  of 
our  claim  against  Mr.  Chandonnait.  and  you  will  still  add  lo  the 
obligation  by  using  your  influence  in  gelling  nnvlhing  more  thai 
may  I*  praclicahle  from  him  doling  Ihe  winter  and  ensuing  spring. 
It  is  probable  he  will  draw  a  good  many  of  his  credits  j  and  it  is 
much  belter  for  us  to  pay  him  even  more  than  Ihe  market  price  for 
his  skins,  than  get  nothing  at  all.  You  and  Mr.  Ileaubien  will 
therefore  use  your  own  discretion  in  ihis  respect,  for  we  have  all 
conlidence  in  your  doing  everything  in  your  power  for  our  benefit. 
If  the  lands  he  received  from  Ihe  Indians  (either  last  or  this  year's 
treaty)  arc  oonlinn'dtohim,  can  you  not  get  a  mortgage  on  ihrm 
pray  spur  Ihe  fellow  to  exertion,  for  we  wholly  depend  cm  the 
vigilance  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Beatlbtcn  for  what  may  hereafter  be 
procured  :  I  will  thank  you  to  v-nd  me  a  few  pieces  rif  good  Hick- 
ory, sufficient  to  make  ■)  or  4  dozen  Axe  Helves  ;  if  you  tan  send 
them  by  return  of  ihe  '  Jackson,' it  w  ill  be  preferable.  John  en- 
joys good  health,  ami  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  turn  out  a  line  fellow  . 
I  am  much  pleased  with  his  conduct  and  will  give  him  every  ad- 
vantage ihis  place  and  his  situation  affords." 

From  tile  above  letters  it  is  evident  that  |ohn  Kinzie 
was  engaged  largely  in  tfie  fur  trade  after  his  return  to 
Chicago  111  1816.  and  was  not  entirely  confined  to  his 
trade  of  silversmith,  as  has  been  believed.  A  letter 
from  I )avid.  Stone,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
at  Detroit  in  1825.  shows  that  John  Crafts  was  alive  at 
that  time,  and  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Chicago. 
[  This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society.]  It  was  written  at  Detroit,  June  30. 
1825,  and  was  evidently  to  Ramsey  Crooks.  The  ad- 
dress is  lost.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dt-tr  Sir;  I  understand  from  Coquillard,*  that  it  is  very 
important  for  his  trade  that  there  should  be  some  w  hiskey  deposited 
at  Chicago  subject  to  his  order.  He  say,  Ik-rlrand  always  sells 
whiskey  lo  Ihe  Indian  trade,  which  gives  him  a  great  advantage. 
He  says  the  whiskey  can  be  landed  on  one  side  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Kiver  where  it  will  be  on  I'nitcd  States  lands,  that  it  may  be  trans- 
ported all  the  way  to  his  house  on  (iovcrnmenl  land.  1 1  is  house 
is  also  on  Covcrnment  land,  and  this  he  thinks  a  protection.  If  I 
understand  Judge  Polk's  construction  of  the  low  regulating  Indian 

•  Alexis  CiailUnl  was  afterward  the  clerk  of  the  Ainrnmn  r'nr  Cmnrwnv 
M  SI  JoMph.  In  iSj;  Mr.  James  Abbott  wr.le  of  him  in  a  letter  M  Mr. 
Koorrl  Stui.ri.  "In  Ki-I.ili.ni  to  Mr.  Coquillnrd,  it  may  be  proper  tftofeMtVI 
Hut  lie  >•  an  excellent  clerk  but  rather  of  11  singular  character,  anil  must  km 
t  can  l« -dime  t.irhun.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  bear 
:  ....  " 
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iradc,  this  would  lie  mi  protection  to  the  propem-  «>  lung  as  the 
IMBllj  is  occupied  tiv  Indian*.  To  MM  I  his  seems  like  a  forced 
constructicni  lo  meet  the  caw  of  Wallace  .V  Davis's  goods.  (At 

llaidacrabMe).    1  could  not  my  anything  definite  to  ConnillMd 

on  ihis  subject,  as  I  did  not  know  what  would  be  done  1,  how- 
ever.  told  dim  the  matter  would  lie  refcrrrd  to  Mr.  Sluart.  mho 
would  let  him  know  though  Mr.  I'ralts  what  provision  would  be 
made.  Coquillard  sav>  I.eneral  Tipton  gave  him  a  license  last 
vear,  and  permission  to  take  a  few  barrels  ol  whiskev  I  believe 
a  young  nun  by  the  name  of  It.  isie  has  gone  lo  t  hicago  or  it* 
vicinity  for  Schwartz.  If  Mr.  Crafts  lias  left  Mackinaw,  it  would 
lie  well  to  advise  him  of  this.  Si  hw  irtr  d.*s  not  conduct  hi-  busi- 
ness either  uiih  prudence  or  economv.  I  am  told  he  makes  great 
calculations  on  |U„je  this  Shoul.l  he  Ik:  pievenled  fr..m 

doing  much.  I  think  he  would  |,e  compelled  to  give  up  the  busoiess 
as  s<»,n  as  ne.vl  season." 

July  ,2.  iSiO,  Mr,  Stone  writes  from  Detroit  to  Mr. 
KiilK-rt  Stuart,  agent  of  American    Kur  (nmnanv  at 

Made  maw ; 

"I  luit  found  |  small  account  against  the  American  Far 
iomj«„y.  for  a  set  of  tart  I  tuxes  and  some  Corn  l!aske|s  which 
»lr.  traits  gave  Havid  doner  an  order  to  purchase  for  the  t  hi- 
CTgOadveWare,  I  h?vc  pad  the  same  and  charge  the  amount  lo 
your  department  and  forward  you  the  account  herewith.'' 

John  Crafts.  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  remained 
at  the  Lee  place,  as  trailer  for  C'onanl  \  Mack  until 
about  t8».  |„  the  fall  of  1818  lean  Bapttste  Beau, 
hum  was  transferred  from  Milwaukee  to  <  Ibicaim  by  the 
American  Kur  Company,  as  its  a«cnt.  He  erected  a 
small  trading-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 

then  about  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Midfoot!  Street 
ami  commence.)  business.    After  a  few  vears  he  sue- 
ceeded  m  obtaining  s„  |arKe  a  share  of  the  Indian  trade 

that  tenant  &  Mack  mid  ,Mlt  their estaWwhwent  ...  te 

Amencan  Fur  Company,  ami  Mr.  Crabs  I*  ,  „  £ 
Incao,,  agen   with   Mr.  Rea.tbiet,  under  him.     ,  | 
rafts  remained  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  house  „,  i 

Ins  death  m  the  latter  part  .,f  ,825,*  and  lohn  Kin/ 

years  alter  Ins  appointment 

HarSSSof  ))  'lMr  had  ;ilri«'i"««taM»*ment  at 

pi  '  *fter  ,he  t'"st  was  vacated  bv  Mr  Cr-.fis 

rhB   rading.housc  is  mentioned  in    me   f  the  let,  r 
quoted  in  this  chapter  as  -  Wallace  \*  I  , ,  ,s'  » 
Km**,      "Waubun,"  speaks  ,)f  lh,  t|.a(,m.,.lunl^ £ 

Iffi  "mT  r1',  ^r„U'a"^-  '*«  »'^«  «  a  W, 
1^  iric  I    r  ,   ''h,l,a  i1  (-  i>'l'"»"XN      her  account  , 
the  arrival  „f  her  father's  family  at  Chicago  in  ■«*<! 
also  mentions  Mr.  Wallace    William  II  Wa  ,  . 
Scotchman,  and  had  been  connec  tc U ith  he  t, 

"ttn,^  o„t  the  flotillas  at  Mon- 

men  dated  at  Fort  H^E    "em?  tH  ,heM  IP8"^ 

£Ued  Withth^,^ 

•he  St,  Joseoh  on  r  1,s/,rnval  al  »he  mouth  of 

"Cow-^on  he  ifith" >  ^l*™**'  and  at  the 
*rea,  in^gnation  bv  •  V  "'"  ^""^  '°  his 

party  could  M  to  Srt  W  U"1'1  two  ,,f 

'he  agent  there    wh  e h  ookTJ?  '"•<—  * 

•lelavs.  and  much  diftV,, u  u lWelve  lla.vs-  After  various 
•m  the  4th       heceti?/'  he.arnved  at  Harrison 

»..uhiin.'  |i.  a,,,. 


is  plently  of  furs  and  Indians  in  the  countn-  "  Mr 
Wallate  was  on  the  Lower  Wabash  as  late  as  l8t|.«! 
and  at  the  same  time  John  H,  Davis  was  clerk  for  the 
American  Fur  Company  on  the  Upper  Wabash.  It  is 
very  possible  that  these  two  composed  the  firm  of  "Wal- 
lace \  Davis,"  as  there  was  a  John  (  I..  ?  Davis  resid- 
ni>;  here  in  1S30.  Mr.  Wallace  was  living  in  Hardscab- 
We  in  the  winter  of  1816-27,  a"«'  is  said  to  have  died 
111  Chicago,  In  1S2*.  after  the  abandonment  of  the 
I  nited  States  Factory  at  Chicago,  by  Covemment.  the 
factory  building  was  bought  bv  the  American  Fur  Com. 
pany.and  soon  after  sold  to  fohn  B.  Beaubien,  who  made 
it  his  dwelling  house,  After  the  death  of  John  Crafts  in 
18*5,  John  Kinzie  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany. He  moved,  after  the  "  Winnebago  St  are,"  front 
his  old  home  on  the  North  Side  t.,  the  house  of  Mr 
Beaubien.  and  .bed  soon  after,  having  his  residence  there 
although  absent  on  a  visit  to  bis  daughter  in  the  fort  at 
the  tune  of  bis  death. 

I  he  Indian  trade  had  become  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  the  region  of  Chicago  liefore  the  death  ..l 
Mr.  Kin/ie  The  treaty  with  the  l'ottawatomies  and 
neighboring  tribes,  and  their  consequent  removal  to  the 
West  a  few  years  later,  terminated  what  importance 
the  place  still  retained  as  a  trading  station. 

Thk  KiN/if.  Family.— The  biography  of  John  Kin- 
zie has  already  been  given.  In  tnat  is  included  the  his- 
lory  of  Margaret  Mckenzie,  the  mother  of  his  three 
eldest  children— William,  James  and  Elizabeth, 

WlLMAM,  the  oldest  son.  accompanied  his  mother  to  V  irginia, 
on  her  separation  from  Mr.  Kin/ie.  lie  was  then  niarrii'd,  and 
Wbeeqacutl*  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  died. 

JAMIs  Kiv/ii.  who  «u>  |„.rn  at  Ik-trmt,  April  21.  179V  rc 
turned  to  the  West  so,,,,  ajtei  the  close  of  the  War  of  1S12.  As 
early  as  the  summer  ol  1S1S  he  was  a  irader  connected  with  the 
American  h  ur  Company,  and  in  1S21  is  mentioned  by  the  Untied 
Slates  Factor  It  Caret*  Bay  *l  having  been  -  detected  in  selling 
large  .|uamilics  of  whiskey  to  the  Indians  at  and  near  Milwalkv  of 
Lake  Michigan;  In  ...nscqnence  of    uhich  the   Indian  agent  at 
»  hicago  directed  him  lo  clr^e  his  concerns  at  Milwalkv  in  Mat)' 
days,  and  leave  the  place."     lie  probably  came  10  fhi«8o  soon 
after  this.  ;>.  Uafk  lieaubien  lionght  a  log  h«u<«  of  him  in  iSiu 
In  ISM,  m  eompaat  with  Archikil.l  Caldwell,  he  built  a  lavern  at 
Wolf  l-oin:,  on  the  West  Side,  at  the  -forks"  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Caldwell  vo|,|  ,„„  his  interest  lo  |,„,ics  Kin/ie  and  the  latter  rented 
the  house  to  Elijah  Wentworth.  who  arrived'at  Chicago  in  Ihe  fall 
ol  isi.j  ;„„|  „|R.Ilr,|  ,hc  Wolf  Tavern  in  1830.    Mr.  Kinzie  built, 
>n  1^33.  the  Creen  free  Tavern  on  the  northeast  comer  of  North 
>  anal  and  West  Lake  streets,  its  name  being  from  a  sniiiafv  oak 
which  stood  near.     This  hold,  afterward  called  the  Chicago  Hotel 
was  situated,  together  with  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kin/ie,  and  the 
shier  of  Messrs.  Kin/ie      Hall,  on  Lot  7.  lilock  jj,  oritfinal  Town 
ol  Lhu-ago.     Mr.  Kin/ie's  partner  was  his  half  brother.  Mr.  Hall, 
Mho  formerly  resided  in  Virginia.     Mr.  Kin/ie  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  School  Section  in  December,  1^  ;  the  lirst  ShenlT 
appointed  by  the  <  xnernor  for  Uook County  !  the  lirst  town  auction- 
eer ;  and  »ne  of  the  Town  Trustee,  in'lSis.     He  married  his 
>rst  wife.  Leah  See,  daughter  of  William  See,  a  preacher  and 
blacksmith,  who  also  lived  at  Wolf  I'oint.     Mr.  Kin/ie  removed 
to K.icinc  (then  K.»,t  K.vcr  I.  Wis.  a*  car|v  u  Hje,  »heie  hh 
wife  died  June  22.  1S35.  (  m  his  removal  to  Racine  he  il  lirst  opened 
a  store  for  white  and  Indian  trade,  and  afterward  engaged  in  mill- 
,"K. 1  ml. Arming.     I  he  second  wife  of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  Virginia 
Male,  who  survived  him.     He  removed  from  Ka.  ine  lo  the  interim 

*v„Koon»in,  and  died  in  Clyde,  Iowa  Co.,  Jannan  n,  t606. 
rut  hu/;m:l'"  Kl.NZtK,  sister  of  William  and  James,  tame  to 
Chicago  from  \  irginia.and  was  married  bv  John  Kinzie,  her  father, 
to  Samuel  Miller,  July  29,  iSiu.  Mr.  Miller  was  ihe  owner  of  ■ 
house  on  the  North  Sole,  at  the  forks,  which  was  used  as  a  lavern 
and  known  as  the  M.llcr  Mouse.  He  received  a  license  as  tavern 
keeper  in  April,  is;,,,  |,m  tht  hm|sc  haJ  |Msefl  U^.L|  fl,r  ,|ult  pur- 
pose  several  years  prior  to  that  date.  In  the  spring  of  IS32,  the 
-inter  lamilv.  with  main  .«thcrs.  moved  into  Kort  Dearborn,  bom 
tear  0|  the  Indians,  anil  soon  after  that  time  Mrs.  Miller  died,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Miller  left  C  hicago  the  same  vear  Mr. 
■•Uler  nad  been  In  partnership  with  Archibald  Clybourne.  seiliiiK 
goats,  in  1829,  and  thev  were  that  year  authorized  to  keep  a  fern 
across  the  C  hicago  kiver  "at  the  lower  forks  "      He  was  one  of 
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the  Commissioners  of  the  County,  and  one  of  the  first  licensed  inn 
keepers  and  merchants of  the  town,  ile  removed  from  Chicago  t« 
Michigan  Lily,  where  he  died.  Lmcago  to 

,  ,  ", •\b!?Mh(  year  iSoo."  John  Kinrie  married  Mrs,  BuuKOa 
(  Lytic  )  McKlLLlr.  1  h,s  lady  had  been  a  captive  four  year,  when 
a  child  among  the  >cncca  Indians,  and  upon  her  recovery  her 
parents  removed  from  the  valley  of  the  Albany,  their  home  f.,r 


several  years,  to  the  safe  ncighlxirhood  of  Detroit,  settling  at  Crosse 
Potnte  e  « h,  miles  from  the  former  post.  wTR'S 
l.nwnel  McKtliip,  a  Hntish  nthcer.  who  was  accidemlv  killed  near 
fort  Defiance,  in  1704.  when  in  command  at  that  post,  leavinir 
one  dauKhtcr.  afterward  Mrs.  Margaret  (  McKillip )  Helm.  MlZ 
.Mrs.  McKilhps  rnamage  to  John  Kinzie,  ahout  the  vear  1800, 
she  went  with  her  huslrand  to  live  on  the  St.  Joseph  River  in 
Michigan,  where  now  is  the  town  of  liertrand.and  thenee  came  to 
Chicago  ,n  he  summer  of  1804.  The  story  of  her  escape  with 
her  little  children  from  the  perils  of  the  day  of  the  lort  Dearborn 
massacre  and  their  »nl»cqucnt  return  to  re-occupy  the  old  home 
with  her  family,  and  her  h.,spitablc  kindly  spirit/which  made  her 
house  a  home  for  every  stranger,  luis  been  often  told.  When  the 
children  had  left  the  old  roof  for  homes  of  their  own  or  t„  (wug 

I?,.,!*'™'       u      kin'iL>»^nPP"»"-l  "Sent  of  the  American 
hur  Company  she  went  with  him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Iteaubin. 
and  after  1ms  death  moved  into  the  agency-house  belonging  to  her 
son-in-law    Dr.   Wnlcott.  on  the  North  Side.    In  the  spring  of 
[831  with 1  her  daughter,   Mrs.  Helm,  she  accompanied  her  son 
JoJin  M.  kinzie,  and  his  wife  on  their  return  to  Inn  \Vinnel>a"o' 
iravching  on  horseback  a  large  portion  of  the  way.  mounting  her 
nor>c    M  spite  of  her  sucty  years  "  ami  her  incurable  and  terrible 
O.^asc.     with  the  activity  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  "    In  the  fall  of 
the  folhiwing  year  (  1S3S  J  Mrs.  Kinzie  was  taken  by  her  son  |ohn 
I  .  tolraine  d.i  Chicn ifof  medical  treatment,  the' journey  being 
nu«.ein  an  open  boat  from  l  ort  Winnebago  down  the  Wisconsin 
Klver  t„  the  M.«.«.ppj.    Her  disease-.,  cancer  ii,  the  face- 
™  uinirable.    After  remaining  some  months  in  I'rairie  du  Chicn 
■M  returned  to  f  ort  Winnebago,  and  thence  went  to  New  York 
Lily,  where  she  died  early  in  the  year  1834. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  July 
II,  '«77.  Hon.  1.  N.  Arnold,  President  of  the  .Society 
rend  the  following  sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  John  M 
Kinzie,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Eleanor  Kinsie,  which 
he  received  from  Mrs.  Nellie  ■  Kinzie)  Gordon,  daughter 
<>  John  H.  Kinzie.  and  which  was  written  bv  the  late 
Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie,  his  wife  : 

John  M.  Kinzik  was  born  at  Sandwich,  U.  C,  on  the  7lh  of 
I*.  1803.  It  was  not  by  design  that  his  birthplace  was  in  the 
llril.sh  Dominions,  for  his  mother  was  patriotic  beyond  most  of  her 
sex  but  having  crossed  the  river  from  Detroit,  the  place  of  her 
temporary  sojourn,  to  pass  the  day  with  her  sister.  Mrs.  William 
rorsvth,  it  so  happened  that  before  evening  her  eldest  so,,  drew  his 
»irst  breath  on  a  foreign  soil.  While  still  an  infant  he  was  carried 
■n  an  Indian  cradle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  French  tmmgt,  to  their 
\r  u  What  ™  "OW  ,he  "nvn  of  I{:lrtr-">'1  <•"  die  St.  Joseph  River, 
in  Michigan.  At  one  of  their  encampments,  on  the  journey,  lie 
made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
t  '"  t>'ak•'ln>-,  ,,im  against  a  tree  in  the  immediate  proximity 

"i  a  Maaing  |,ri;.    ,\  sp;irk  craping.  lodged  in  the  neck  of  his 
uress,  causing  a  fearful  burn,  of  which  he  c.irricd  the  mark  ever 
\        1  S       er  having  purchased  the  trading  establishment  of 
j,.  ,  •  !-e-Ma>.  at  the  month  of  the  Chicago  River,  removed  with 
j*J  ,amil.v  to  the  place  on  the  followi  ny  Year.    Sume  eommnir*  of 
infantry,  under  command  of  Major  loh'n  Whistler,  arrived  at  the 
same  time— ath  of  July- and  commenced  the  construction  of  Kort 
'  earbnrn     At  his  home,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nearly  opprata 
>"e  tort,  the  childhood  of  Mr.  Kinzie  was  passed,  until  the  break- 
'"J,  "'I'ol  the  War  of  1812.    The  frontier  at  that  time  afforded  no 
•lo.ities  for  education.    Whatchildren  contrived  10  scramble  into 
7.'*  acquired  under  the  paternal  roof.    Mr.  Kinzie  lotwd  to 
rhf  T  1       ™m«"1  upon  one  occasion,  when  on  the  opening  of  a 
■2  '    ,,C'\  amonK  <hc  stores  brought  by  the  annual  schooner,  a 
I'elung-book  was  drawn  f.rrlh  and  presented  to  him.    His  cousin, 
tanlrT.  L?3I?,,  M  ,h;"  limt'  a  memlierof  his  father's  family,  under- 
hui  r  ?>'        hlm  '"  rcad'         although  there  seems  to  have  been 
m  utt,e  patience  and  forbearance  on  the  pari  of  the  young  peila- 
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gognc  to  sweeten  the  task  of  learning,  the  exercises  gave  to  the 
pupil  a  pleasan,  assx-cmuon  «itl,  ,hc  fragrance  of  green  tea  whkh 
always  kept  that  spelling-book  fresh  in  his  mini  A  ,  *4ed 
soldier  was  upon  one  occasion  engaged  to  lake  charge  of  him  S 
with  the  officer's  children,  but  the  teacher's  habits  of  drunkinne* 

WhUt!™  a  son   f  7;  '"'"r  da-V&  Wi"  Washington 

,  !  !         the  commanding  otl.eer.  in  after  years  a  disi.n- 

EmtrorTf '^"K"1™  ft  T  «W.  ««J  in  the'scrvice  of  the 
hmiKTorof  Kussm.    At  the  time  of  the  massacre  i„  ,»I2.  Kimde 

teSSESPZ  He  preserved  a  distinct  reflection  „ J". II 
ne  |>arti.  ulars  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  The  disci,, 
g^these  thrilling  events  doubtless  hHpeJ  lo  form 
„  i  ™  a,."cl1  *  ,hal  ^If-eu-'rol  which  characterized  his 
Tit  Wh  1,1  'h,!  ,;'rcIums'»«CW^  "he  massacre  are  baulk*  to 
t :  ,  J  "  ,nT  Wl  the  garrison,  some  friendly  chiefs,  know, 
mg  what  was  ,n  contemplation  by  their  voang  men,  who  wo  ,|d  not 

j!  r;S,::"r,'  ' k  Vr**™  nl  'hc  lKW'  in  «Ukh  ™  Mrs  Kin"  e 
and  her  children,  and  guarded  thr 


I  then  safely  till  the  fighting  was  over. 


They  were  the  next  day  escorted  Iry  the  Chief  "  Robinson,"  and 
other  friends,  in  their  boat,  to  the  St.  Joseph  River,  to  the  home  of 
Mme.  Itertrand,  a  sister  of  the  famous  Chief  To-pcc-nee-hcc  haw, 
whence,  after  a  short  sojourn,  they  were  carried  to  Detroit,  and  d* 
livered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  llritisli  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  McKce.    The  family,  after  the  father  rejoined  them  in  the 
following  winter,  were  established  in  the  old  family  mansion,  on 
the  corner  of  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street,  Detroit.  One 
0/  the  saddest  features  of  the  ensuing  winter  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  suffering  of  the  American  prisoners,  who  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  into  headquarters  by  their  Indian  captors.    The  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  which  was  a  distinguishing  trail  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  made  him  ever  foremost  in  his  efforts  to  bargain  with 
the  savages  for  the  ransom  of  the  sufferers,  and  many  were  thus 
rescued,  anil  nursed,  and  caret!  for— sometimes  to  the  salvation  of 
their  lives,  though  ton  often  to  merely  a  mitigation  of  the  tortures 
they  had  undergone.    Mr.  Kinzie,  Sr., had  been  paroled  by  General 
Proctor,  but  upon  a  suspicion  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
ficneml  Harrison,  who  was  known  to  be  meditating  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  city  of  Itetroit,  he  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Canada,  leaving  his  wife  and  young  family  to  be  cared  for  as  they 
might,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  capture  of  the 
place  by  General  Harrison  secured  them  a  fast  friend  in  that  noble 
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and  excellent  man.  The  father  was  at  length  released  and  restored 
to  his  family,  wilh  one  Military  shilling  in  his  pocket.  That  little 
coin  has  always  been  carefully  preserved  by  lu>  descendants,  as  a 
>of  those  troublous  times.    It  so  happened  that  in  Detroit, 


as  upon  more  remote  frontiers,  the  advantage*  of  education  were 
extremely  limited.  The  war  had  disarranged  everything.  During 
the  four  years"  sojourn  of  the  family  in  this  place  the  children  had 
occasional  opportunities  of  beginning  at  I  school  which  promised 
well,  but  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
the  brst  quarter.  Amid  such  unpropitious  circumstances  were  the 
rising  generation  at  that  day  obliged  to  acquire  what  degree  of 
learning  they  found  it  possible  to  attain. 

In  1816,  the  Kimie  family  returned  to  theirdesolatcd  home  in 
Chicago  1  he  bones  of  the  murdered  soldiers,  w  ho  had  fallen  four 
years  before,  were  still  lying  unburicd  where  thev  had  fallen  The 
troops  who  rebuilt  thefort  colleclcdand  interred  these  remains  The 
corhns  which 1  contained  them  were  deposited  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  then  had  its  outlet  about  at  the  foot  of  M  adisnn  Street. 
I  he  lu  ting  through  the  sand-bar  for  the  harbor  caused  the  lake  to 
^7,T£ .  .  ™?>Lt,,eearth-  «P<»ing  the  long  range  of  coffin* 
and  the  r  contents,  which  were  afterwards  cared  for  and  reinterred  by 
the  civil  authorities.  In  the  year  1818,  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  Colonel  k.nzie  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Mackinaw,  to  be 
indentured  to  the  Amcr.can  Fur  Company,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Ramsey  Crooks.  ■■  ,0  learn."  as  the  articles' express  it,  •■  £ 
hrL  K    ?*tH!  "f  "^rcna,.dismK  in  all  its  various  parts  ami 

he  waiver  o^ih "^T'T"'  WM  '°r  fiVe  «  »ichtimc 

lakl  w  «  1  1  2!  "ponone  occasion,  when  he  was 

aken  by  Robert  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Crooks  at  the  head  of 
^  company,  ,0  visit  , fie  British  officers  at  Drummond  Island  He 

S'TSi^S         periodM       CVe,,in«  •*■•*—«.  never 
rfanv  «h   h,'i  "CCP'  one  "P^ntatlon  by  an  indifferent  com- 
f  sl..'il,   M   «"yed  up  the  lakes,  of  some  pantomime*  and  tricks 
>f  slc.ght-of.hand.    Hn  days  were  passed  from  thco'dock  in  the 

superintending  the 
the  Indian  trade,  or  re- 


morning  till  tea-time,  in  the  warehouse 

Ti'^M  m?kin*  l,P  ouU""5  (or  'M  «"«'an  trade  or  re 

S?ewart f  «hnt,  »  "«d  to  his  kin<1  and  excellent  friend,  Mrs 

Stewart,  who  wa»  unweaned  m  her  efforts  to  supply  the  S£ 


which  his  unsettled  and  eventful  life  lad  made  inevitable.  To  her 
explanations  and  judicious  criticisms  upon  the  books  he  read,  and 
her  patience  in  imparting  knowledge  fmm  her  own  well-stored  mind, 
he  was  indebted  lor  the  ambition  which  surmounted  earlv  disad- 
vantages, and  made  him  the  e.iual  of  many  whose  youthful  n-ars 
have  been  trained  in  schools.  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  severe  diseiplin- 
arian.  lie  believed  that  the  surest  way  to  make  of  a  clerk  a  syste- 
matic and  methodical  man  of  business  was  never  to  overlook  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  prescribed  routine  of  duty.  I'pon  one 
occasion,  young  Kiu/ie,  out  of  patience  with  the  -low-dragging 
movements  of  a  party  of  his  employe's,  who  were  engaged  in  haul- 
ing wood  in  sledges  across  the  strait-  from  Bois  Blank  Island,  took 
the  reins  from  the  hands  of  one,  and  drove  across  and  returned 
with  his  had,  to  show  the  men  how  much  more  they  could  have 
accomplished  if  they  had  made  the  effort.  Mr.  Stewart's  commcn- 
dation  was,  "  Ah.  you  have  changed  your  occupation  for  that  •>'. 
hauling  wood,  have  you  !  Very  well,  you  can  continue  it  :"and, 
as  the  young  man  was  too  proud  to  ask  to  be  relieved,  he  actually 
drove  the  sledge  and  brought  wood  through  the  bitter  winter  liil 
the  ice  gave  way  in  May.  His  chief  recreations  throughout  this 
period  were  trapping  siher -gray  foxes  during  any  chance  leisure 
hour  in  the  winter,  anil  learning  to  play  on  the  violin,  his  instruct- 
ress being  a  half-breed  woman.  In  1814.  being  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  Kur  Company,  he  was  transferred  from  Mackinaw  to  Prairie 
du  <  hien.  He  had  made  a  visit  to  his  parents  on  attaining  his  ma- 
jority, and  had  returned  to  Mackinaw  in  a  small  boat,  coasting  the 
western  shore  of  I.ake  Michigan-  lie  was  the  first  white  man  who 
set  foot  on  shore  at  Wau-kee-gan— at  least  since  the  davs  of  the 
explorers.  While  at  Prairie  du  I  hien.  Mr.  Kimie  learned  the 
Winnebago  language,  and  compiled  a  grammar,  as  far  as  such  a 
task  was  practicable.  The  Ottawa.  Pottawatomie,  and  Chippewa 
dialects  he  had  been  familiar  with  from  his  childhood.  lie  alio 
learned  the  Sioux  language,  and  partially  that  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes.  About  this  lime,  Colonel  Kimie  received  an  invitation 
from  General  Cass,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
to  become  his  private  secretary,  and  in  I  Sat.  he  escorted  a  depu- 
tation of  Winnebagoes  to  Washington  to  visit  their  Great  Father, 
the  President,  lie  was  at  the  Treaty  of"  Butte  des  Moris"  in  the 
slimmer  of  1S27,  anil  accompanied  the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Mc- 
Kenny.  to  the  Portage  of  the  Kox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  10  be 
present  at  the  surrender  of  the  "  Red  Bird,"  a  Winnebago  chief, 
who,  with  his  comrades,  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the 
Garnicr  family  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Mr.  Kimie  took  a  different 
view  of  the  actual  complicity  of  Kcd-Bird  from  what  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  His  journal,  kept  at  the  time,  is  of  great  interest. 
He  was  called  from  his  station,  beside  the  military  officer  appointed 
to  receive  the  prisoners,  by  Kau-.ay-man-ncc.  the  principal  chief 
of  the  nation,  to  stand  beside  him.  and  listen  to  what  was  said  on 
both  sides  at  this  Interview,  and  tell  him  whether  his  speech  to  the 
"  Big  Knives  "  and  their  reply  to  him  were  rightly  interpreted. 
During  the  lime  of  his  residence  with  Ccneral  Cass,  who  was  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment,  also  superintendent  of  (he  Northrrn 
Division  of  the  Indian  Trit>cs.  he  was  seni  to  the  vicinity  o(  San- 
dusky, to  learn  the  language  of  the  Wyandots,  or  Huron*,  their 
manners  and  customs,  legends,  traditions,  elc.  Of  this  language 
he  also  compiled  a  grammar.  The  large  amount  of  Indian  lore 
which  he  collected  in  these  various  researches,  was,  of  course, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  chief.  General  Cass  ;  and  it  is  grea»vto 
be  regretted  that^s  far  as  can  be  ascertained  not  a  trace  of  it  now 
remains  extant.  Mr.  Kimie  rceived  the  appointment  of  Agenl  for 
the  upper  bands  of  the  Winnebagoes  in  iSao.,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  the  portage,  where  Fort  Winnelxago  was  in  that  year  constructed. 
In  1830  he  married,  and  continued  to  reside  among  his  red-chil- 
dren— to  whom  he  was,  and  is  still  proclaimed  by  the  oppressed 
few  who  remain,  a  kind,  judicious,  and  watchful' "  father."  In 
1633  the  Kimie  family,  having  established  their  pre-emption  to  the 
quarter  section  upon  which  the  family  mansion  had  stood  since  1804. 
Colonel  Kinzie  (such  was  then  his  title  as  aid  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Governor  Cass,)  came  with  his  brother  in-law,  General  Hun- 
ter, to  Chicago,  and  together  thev  laid  out  that  part  of  the  town 
since  known  as  Kimie's  Addition.'  In  1834  he  brought  his  family 
to  Chicago  to  reside.  Hew-as  first  President  of  the  village,  when 
a  prediction  of  the  present  opulcnccand  prosperity  of  the  city  would 
have  seemed  the  wildest  chimera.  He  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Tolls  on  the  canal  immediately  on  its  completion  In  1B41  Ik  was 
made  Registrar  of  Public  I-ands  by  General  Harrison,  but  was  re- 
moved by  Tyler  when  he  laid  aside  the  mask  under  which  he  gained 
■he  nomination  for  Vice-President.  In  1849,  General  Taylor  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  appointment  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moncysand 
Ilepositary.  His  office  of  Collector  he  held  until  commissioned  by 
President  Lincoln  as  Paymaster  in  the  Army,  in  1S61.  The  latter 
appointment  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  War.  His  labors  were 
vast  and  wearying,  for  he  had  the  supervision  of  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, and  Illinois;  yet  he  was  too  conscientious,  in- the  state  ol 
the  public  finances,  to  apply  for  more  aid.    During  the  four  years 
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he  discharged  this  large  amount  r»f  duly  with  the  assistance  of  but 
a  solitary  clerk.  It  was  too  much  for  him  ;  his  health  gave  way. 
When  a  lardy  leave  of  absence  arrived,  he  set  out  with  his  family 
ii[k>ii  a  journey,  in  hopes  that  mountain  air  or  sca-balliing  wmilil 
recruit  his  exhausted  forces.  Hut  he  was  destined  to  reach  hardly 
the  lirsi  stage  of  his  journey.  While  riding  in  the  cars  approaching 
I'ittsburgh.  and  conversing  with  his  ordinary  cheerfulness,  he  re 
marked  a  blind  man  approaching,  and.  perceiving  that  he  was  ask- 
ing alms,  he  characteristically  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  In  the 
act.  his  head  drooped  gently,  and  with  a  peaceful  «igh,  his  spirit 
departed  t"  its  rest. 

L'olonet  Kinzie  married,  in  Middlctovvn,  Conn.,  August  o. 
iSjO,  Miss  Juliette  A.  Magill,  .daughter  of  Arthur  Magill  of  that 
place.  He  was  at  that  time  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Winnebago,  and 
the  young  couple,  after  a  brief  visit  in  New  York,  set  out  for  their 
home  in  the  western  wilderness.  In  the  latter  pari  of  September 
thev  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  tnok  passage  on  the  steamer  "  Henry 
Clay,"  for  tlreen  Bay,  via  Mackinaw.  Arriving  there  they  passed 
down  the  Fox  Kiver  to  the  I'ortage  ami  Fort  Winnebago.  Colonel 
Kinzie  visited  Chicago  in  Ihe  fall  i>f  I&30,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Wol- 
cott"s  death,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  lt)t,  the  Utter  time  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  The  family  came  to  Chicago  to  reside  in 
1S34.  St.  James'  parish  was  organized  ihe  same  year,  and  on  the 
I2lh  of  October  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Dallam  arrived  in  the  place  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  II.  Kinzie  were  from  the  first 
ni'isl  inlliiential  anil  devoted  members  <if  St.  James'  Church,  and 
with  < iurdon  S.  Hubbard  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm  may  lie  con- 
sidered  its  founders.  The  first  regular  services  of  the  Church  were 
held  in  a  room  in  a  wooden  building  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Wolcott  Inow  North  Slate)  and  Kinzie  streets,  which  was  lilted  up 
by  Mr.  Kinzie,  anil  the  lots  on  Ihe  southeast  corner  of  Cass  and 
Illinois,  streets,  where  a  church  edifice  of  brick  was  erected  in 
103(1-37,  were  donated  by  him.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mr».  Kin- 
zic  was  on  the  norlheast  corner  of  Cass  and  Michigan  streets,  anil 
the  generous  hospitality  of  IhiiIi  boat  and  hostess  was  proverbial. 
Mr.  Kinzie  lefl  a  widow,  one  son  and  (wo  daughters.  His  eldest 
son  (born  at  Fori  Winnebago!  was  killed  in  an  engagement  at 
White  River,  in  the  summer  of  iSlis,  and  he  had  also  buried  a 
daughter.  Mrs,  Juliette  A.  Kinzie  died  September  15,  i?7o.  at 
Amagansctt,!..  S.  Her  death  was  caused  by  ihe  fatal  mistake  of 
a  druggist,  who  sent  her  morphine,  which  she  unfortunately  swal- 
lowed instead  of  i|uininc,  which  she  had  ordered. 

EttXM  MARtON  Kin/.if.  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor, 
was  born  in  the  "  Kinzie  House,"  in  December.  tSo4,  and  was 
probablv  the  first  while  child  Imrn  in  Chicago.  During  the  rc-si- 
dence  of  the  family  in  Detroit  she  attended  school  at  thai  place, 
and  afterward  at  Middlciown.  Ct  <>n  July  20,  1S23.  she  was 
married  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wol.-oil,  then  Indian  Agent  al  Chicago. 
Her  husband  died  at  the  agency  house  in  iiy>.  and  the  following 
year  with  her  sister,  -Mrs.  Hunter,  she  accompanied  the  (loop*, 
then  vacating  Fort  Dearborn,  to  Fori  Howard,  C.rcen  Hay.  In 
1S36  she  married,  al  Detroit,  Mich.,  lion,  lieorge  C  Bates  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Bates  died  at  Detroit,  August  1.  iSfio,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  llishop  Md'oskey,  leaving  a  husband  and  one  son,  Kin- 
lie  Hates. 

Maria  I.  RlMail  was  born  in  1S07,  and  married  Lieuten- 
ant David  Hunter  (now  ik-ncral).  when  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  accompanying  him  in  1831  totireen  Hay.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  lieneral  Hunter,  dated  May 
24,  li'i).  and  published  in  the  Calumet  Club  Reception  I'amphlet  : 

 "  More  than  half  a  century  since,  I  first  came  to  Chicago 

on  horseback  from  St.  l.ouis,  stopping  on  the  way  al  the  log  cabins 
of  the  earlv  settlers,  and  passing  the  last  house  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fox  Kiver.  I  was  married  in  Chicago,  having  to  send  a 
soldier  one  hundred  and  sixly  miles,  on  fool,  to  1'eoria  for  a  li- 
cense. The  northern  counties  in  ihe  Slate  had  not  then  been  or- 
ganized, and  were  all  attached  to  I'eoria  County.  My  dear  wife  is 
still  alive,  ami  in  good  health  ;  and  I  can  certify,  a  hundred  limes 
over,  that  Chieagu  is  a  first  rate  place  from  which  to  get  a  good 
wife." 

Rosf.kt  Al.LKS  KtN/tr.  was  horn  in  Chicago,  February  8, 
iSio.  Although  but  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  al  the  time  ihe 
family  esca|iei|  the  Fort  Dearliom  massacre,  its  horrid  scenes  were 
indelibly  imprinted  on  his  mcmorv — even  to  minor  details.  He  re- 
turned with  the  family  to  Chicago  in  iSlfc,  and  when  about  nine 
years  of  age  accompanied  his  father  on  a  trip  to  St.  l.ouis.  lie 
was  sent  to  Detroit  to  altend  school,  going  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
and  returning  on  horseback.  In  he  went  lo  frame  du  Chien 
ami  took  a  position  there  under  his  broOKf  John  11..  who  was  chief 
clerk  for  Ihe  American  Fur  Company,  afterward  taking  his  brother  s 
position  when  the  latter  was  appointed  agent  of  the  company.  In 
"S27he  relumed  to  Chicago,  and  the  following  year  went  to  Dc- 
iroii.  In  ilfti)  his  brother  John  removed  to  Fort  Winnebago  as 
Indian  Agent,  and  Robert  went  to  that  place,  where  he  was  cm- 


ployed  as  sutler  to  ihe  fort.  Mrs.  Kinzie  mentions  in,  "  Waubun," 
the  fact  of  bis  being  there  when  she  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1S30,  and 
he  |>rohably  ai-companied  his  brother  to  Chicago  a  few  weeks  later 
oil  receiving  intelligence  of  the  alarming  sickness  of  Dr.  Wolcott, 
his  sister's  husband,  lie  remained  in  Chicago  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  left  in  the  spring  of  1631,  and  early  in  I erected  a 
frame  store  011  the  West  Side — the  first  frame  store  in  Chicago — 
and  probably  the  first  frame  building,  aside  from  the  MM  erected 
by  (invernment  (or  Hilly  Caldwell  in  1!*2S.  near  the  junction  of 
North  State  and  Chicago  Avenue.  Mr.  Kinzic  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Wm.  Whistler,  who  came  to  Chicago  as  Lieutenant 
in  his  lather'*  command  in  1S03,  and  returned  to  the  place  as  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1S32.  In  1S35.  Mr.  Kinzie  becatMC 
.1  member  of  the  firm  of  Kinzie.  Davis  \  Hyde,  hardware  dealer*  : 
in  1S40  he  moved  on  to  a  farm  at  Walnut  I. rove.  Illinois,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  In  1845  he  was  al  Des  Muines,  and  thence 
went  beyond  ihe  Missouri  River  in  Kansas  lo  Irade  with  ihe  In- 
dians. In  May.  1S61.  he  was  appointed  I'avmasier  in  Ihe  army, 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  remained  in  the  service  to  the  time  of 
his  death.    From  isoi  lo  1664,  he  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 


V 


from  1S64  to  1S0S  in  New  Mexico  and  afterward  in  Chicago.  In 
person,  Major  Kinzie  was  a  very  powerful,  as  well  as  active  man. 
His  death  was  from  hrarl  disease,  ami  very  sudden.  He  seemed 
ouile  as  well  as  usual  in  the  morning,  hul  laler  in  the  day  suddenly 
became  ill.  and  .lied  i"  a  few  moments,  at  his  residence  on  Thirty, 
fifth  Street,  Chicago,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  13.  >S73- 
The  funeral  services  were  oMMMCHd  by  Father  Riordan.  at  St. 
lames'  Roman  Catholic  Church  •  the  interment  was  in  ("Iracctand 
Cemetery.  It  has  been  written  of  Robert  A.  Kinzie:  'He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character  and  honesty.  While  his  life  presented 
no  brilliant  succession  of  great  deeds,  he  was  a  man  who  would  be 
remembered  as  'Good  Major  Kinzie.""* 

•  IV  many  "I  ihe  fact-  in  relau.  n  M  **  t***f£  jwoot  John  imd  F.U-anor 
Kinzie  credit  a  here  given  I«  Korll.11!  -  "  C.ncae  .  AttUqiKMS. 
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CHICAGO  FROM  1S16  r>>  1830. 

From  1816,  when  Fort  Dearborn  was  rebuilt,  to 
1829-50  there  was  little  change  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  Chicago,  Samuel  A.  Stoirow,  of  Massachusetts, 
Judge-Advocate  V.  S.  A.,  in  1816-1S.  made  a  three 
months'  tour  through  t  lie  West  in  18 17. .visiting  Fort 
Dearborn  on  his  route.  In  a  letter  to  Major-General 
Brown  which  was  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society's  Collections,  he  says  .- 

"On  (he  2d  of  October  after  walking  for  three  <>r  four  hours, 
I  reached  the  Kivwr  t'hicago,  and  after  ansing  it  entered  Foci 
Dearborn,  where  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  Major  Raker  and  the 


for  Fori  Wayne,  hairing  provided  less  uncomfortable  means  of 
traveling  than  for  the  ten  prevfctti  <lavs, " 

Winn  Henry  K.  Schoolcraft  visited  Chicago,  in  1820, 
he  found  four  or  five  families  living  here.  He  mentions 
those  of  John  Kin/.ie,  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  John  11. 
Bcaubien  and  John  Crafts,  the  latter  being  then  at 
Hardsi  rabble. 

Two  years  later  1S22  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  marie 
a  trip  from  Michigan  to  Chicago  on  Government  busi- 
ness. He  found  only  "the  little  Fort  Dearborn,  one 
l<>H  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Kiu/ie,  agent  for  Mr. 
Astor,  another  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  I'nited  States  Indian 
Agent,  and  another  by  the  late  General  Beaubien,  then 


K-1RT  I1KARISORN,  AS  RERUI1.T  IN  |S|6. 


officers  or  the  garrison,  who  received  me  ns  one  arrived  from  the 
Ihnn    r  ?K"  nKM*n-  Wild  Union  River)  i,  deep  Id 

and  hWrt?^^^  MV"  ',U:in«  a,"™>s 

prairie  of  the  mn,i  comol.-iJ T  *  "3  rea'  "f  ,he  ,ort 

™«hin  the  ran^e  of  InteSrS  ffe  "'  ""^a* 


a  trader."  So  it  was  year  after  year — Fort  Dcarlx>m. 
and  the  houses  of  John  Kinzie,  Dr.  Wolcott  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Beaubien.  William  H.  Keating,  who  reached 
Chicago,  with  the  second  expedition  of  Major  lajng, 
June  5,  182;,  describes  the  village  as  "consisting  of  a 
few  huts,"  and  offering  no  inducements  to  the  settler  as 
a  place  of  business  for  "the  whole  amount  of  the  trade 
lit)  the  lake  did  not  exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six 
schooners,  even  at  the  time  the  garrison  received  its 
supplies  from  Mackinaw."  Ebenezer  Childs,  of  La 
Crosse,  made  a  trip  from  Green  Boy  to  Chicago  in  1821. 
and  again  visited  the  latter  place  i an  1827.  He  says  the 
place  had  not  improved  any  since  his  former  visit. 
John  H.  Fonda,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  came  to  Chicago  i» 
1825.    He  says  : 

M  that  tinK  Chicago  was  merely  an  Indian  Agency,  it  con- 
tained about  fourteen  houses,  and  not  more  than  seventy-live  or 
one  nundre<l  inhabitants  at  (he  most.  An  agent  of  the  American 
l  ux  Company,  named  (inrdon  S.  Hubbard,  then  occupied  the  fori. 
1  he  staple  business  seemed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Indians  an<l 
run-away  soldiers,  who  hunted  ducks  and  muskrats  in  ihc  marshes, 
nwnj  was  «  K,cat  deal  of  low  land  ;  and  mostly  destitute  of  IS*- 
per.  The  principal  inhabitants  were  the  |t;«vernmrnl]  Ag«« 
U'r.  Wolcott],  Mr.  Hubbard,  ■  Frenchman  bv  the  name  of  Ouil- 
mcilc.  and  John  li.  Ueaubicn." 
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kiS,S)  shows  just  fourteen  tojSgm/S  fofkS?  '    yOUn*  g,ri  l>risoner  b>'  th*  in 

Tax-IMvcrs1  Names.                 Valuation.  Tax 

1  BetuMen,  John  n   froa,  jjgjp 

2  Uybnurnc.  Jonas                          ,,•,<  /,  „ 

3  Clark.  John   K   ~| 

4  Crafts,  J„hn  4no,,  to^, 

5  Clermont,  Jeremy  too  i  oo 

6  Contra.   Louis                                  .„  .f 

7  IM .  John   500  5.0,, 

9  l-aframboise.  Claude                      km  1 

» nche.  p«rr  ::; ;™ 

19  Robinson.  Alexander   j,,,         ,  ()0 

13  Wbfartt,  Alexander   572        , / 

14  Wilcmct  fOuilmeiie],  A(i't..inc....  400         4.',,,  W*-*' 
Of  these  tax-payers,  Jonas  Clvboume  and  |ohn  K.  *  ~-  

dark,  lived  several  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  where 
now  are  the  North  Chicago  rolling-mills  j  the  I.afram- 

hese  brothers  lived  about  an  equal  distance  up  the  . 
South  Branch,  at  Hardscrnbble  :  John  Crafts,  the  agent 
V,  „  A,mcncan  '"r  Company,  had  quarters  with  John 
B.  Reaubien  j  David  MeK.ee  lived  on  the  North  Side 
near  the  agency-house  of  Dr.  Wolcott.  and  John  Kin- 
z.c  and  Antoine  Ouilmettc  lived  nearly  opposite  the 


JOHN  K  CI.AKK. 

fort.  Alexander  Robinson  had  a  cabin  at  Hards*: rabble 
b"t  probably  lived  near  the  -forks "on  the  West  Side, 
n  1825.  Jeremy  Clermont  and  Peter  I'iche  were  In- 
to*! traders.  In  January.  >X28,  Mr.  Fonda  came 
again  to  Chicago  as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Tort 
Howard  to  Fort  Dearborn.  He  says  there  was  no  im- 
•rmement  in  the  place  since  his  former  visit,  save  that 
"»e  tort  was  strengthened  and  garrisoned.  Since  1X20, 
nowever.  several  permanent  settlers  had  arrived  at  Chi- 


AKt  HIHAL1J  »  l.VHOURXE. 

Virginia,  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  released  after  a  long  captivity,  and  with  her  sister 
Margaret  found  her  way,  or  was  taken,  to  Detroit. 
Elizabeth  bec  ame  the  wife  or  a  trader.  Clark,  and  the 
mother  of  John  K.  Clark,  an  Indian  trader  for  many 
years  in  Chicago,  and  of  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth, 
who  married  William  Alien,  and  settled  in  Lapoite,  In- 
diana. Mr.  Mckenzie,  the  father  of  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet, learning  that  his  daughters  were  alive,  visited  De- 
troit, and  on  his  return  to  Virginia  was  accompanied  by 
both  of  them  With  their  children. 

ElizalHib  subsequently  married  Jonas  Clybonrne  of 
Virginja,  the  fruit  of  this  union  being  two  sons.  Archi- 
bald ami  Henley. 

Axcuiuai.d  Ci.VIwh-km:,  the  eldest  son  was  born  In  Giles 
County,  W,  AuguM  28,  i&w,  His  half-brother.  Mm  K.  ("lark, 
came  early  to  Chicago  to  seek  his  fortune,  anil  Archibald  followed 
him  as  sihmi  a>  lie  arrived  at  manhood  I  [e  reached  Chicago  August 
5,  1*2.5,  and  alter  WMMlning  aboM  one  year  returned  l<>  Virginia 
with  John  K.  Clark,  to  linns  father  aiui  mother  to  the  place  he 
had  determined  lo  make  his  home.  The  Clylionrnc  family,  con- 
sisting of  faiher  and  mother.  Jonas  and  Henley,  arrived  at  Chicago 
On  the  sjd  of  AttftMH,  1S24.  '  They  were  accompanied  by  John  K. 
Clark  and  lUiiahclh  Kin/ic.  a  daughter  of  John  Kinrie.  who  subse- 
quently married  Samuel  Miller.  John  K.  Clark  had  an  Indian  wife, 
named  Mad.iline  Mirandeati,  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Poi1hier|Victnire 
Mirandcau),  who  lived  in  Chicago  both  prion  and  after  the  massa- 
cre, although  not  here  at  the  time.  A  daughter  of  John  K.  Clark 
ami  Madalinc  Mirandcau.  the  wife  through  whom  he  received  his 
land  in  Chicago,  is  Mill  living  at  Milwaukee.  Clark  married,  Julv 
II,  |S2l,,  I'ermelia  Scott,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott,  who  settled 
at  tiros  I'oint,  (Wilmettc)  In  162(1. 

Jonas  Ci.vbocrnr.  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  their  half- 
brother  Clark.  settled  on  the  North  Brandt  of  the  Chicago  Kivcr, 
near  where  now  arc  the  Xufth  Chicago  rolling  mills — building  there 
two  cabins.    On  the  10th  of  June,  1820,  Archibald  Clyboume  was 
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married  at  lb*" Grand  Rapids"  of  the  lliinois  Rim.  MM  the 
town  or  Marseilles,  in  Mairtiajjotny,  daughkrof James  Calloway, 
who  had  been  there  settled  smne  two  jcar*.  This  srems  In  have 
been  Ihc  earliest  marriage  of  Americans  recorded  in  l.a  Salle 
County. 

In  the  summer  of  1S24,  James  Cdlnway  left  his  heme  in  San- 
dusky.  Ohio,  and  eameoa  heeyefcoefc  to  Chicago,  arming  in  the 
fall,  lie  spent  a  year  in  the  vicinity,  trapping  anil  examining  the 
country  fur  a  favorable  site  fora  home.  I  luring  the  seat  he  bought 
the  claim  id  a  man  named  Weed  on  the  Illinois  River,  ai  the  point 
then  known  as  the  "(iraml  Rapids  cd  the  Illinois."  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  disposed  of  his  property  I  here,  pre- 
paratory  to  making  his  home  in  Illinois.  After  ration*  hindrances 
Mr.  Calloway  and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  daughter 
Mary,  aged  about  fourleen.  Jane  nine  or  ten.  Su^in  al*>nt  two,  and 
his  son  John,  aged  about  six,  Marled  from  Samtttalty  f..r  Chicago  in 
October,  1S26.  The  \css,.|  fa  which  ttuj  family  embarked  was  a 
small  schooner,  which  was  to  touch  at  Detroit  and  Mackinaw  before 
making  Chicago.  Mr.  Calloway,  in  anticipation  nf  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  Indians,  provided  himself  with  a  large  assortment  of 
articles  suited  to  the  business,  which  with  his  l.ot.s,  n,,|,|  gowU  w  ere 
placed  on  board  the  schooner.  The  passage  to  Detroit  ami  Mack, 
maw  was  slow  and  tedious,  and  at  both  those  ports  lb*  passengers 
were  delayed  while  the  captain  had  a  "1oH»  time"  on  shore 
living  Mackinaw  late  in  the  fall,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  st„rm 
and  against  the  advice  of  all  prudent  people,  the  Captain  ran  his' 
vessel  aground  off  the  island  of  St,  Helena,  about  hficen  miles 
from  Mackinaw,  where  his  passengers  were  ol.^.d  to  remain  three 
or  four  .Lays,  and  until  they  were  picked  up  bv  a  vessel  bclong.ng 
to  the  American  Kir  l  ompany  which  left  Mackinaw  for  Chicago 
few  .lays  Iyer  The  stranded  vessel  mm  well  filled  wilh  water,  al- 
hough  still  whole,  bu,  much  of  its  cargo  was  spoiled,  including  a 
la  gc  pan  of  the  goods  of  Mr.  Calloway.    What  (ottkl  be  saved 

although  with  scr.ons  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  captain  as  to 
the  projiriety  of  tak.ng  the  goods  of  any  trader  who  was  „,.,  co„. 
™  Ll  1  '  \r  T^'X  which  employed  film.  Communication 
*W  Tv  lhL''-gt'nt      UUOmm,  Who  would  giveco,^,,, 

to  have  Mr.  t.alloway  s  goods  earned  to  I  'Imago  0.1  the  vesse  v 

on  condition  tlia,  all  too*  appertaining  ,0  ,„c\nd,an  traie  s|  d 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  agent  at  Chicago,  and  kept  l.v  him  u, 
spnng.  thus  throwing  Mr.  Calloway  out  of  a  winter's  Work  " 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  some  arrangement  was  made  „  h 
thecap,,,,,  « hereby  hew-as  ,0  be  allowed  .0  place  Ins  gofxjs  „ 

Su^teJJtE  hS*l?&*tM  that  he  w. 

a.ilnomedto  claim  them  for  the  winter.    The  store  of  the  cxr),r; 

'.rTvchXK 

„.kv  •yt1m  Ml''  t-lyWrne<ihc  Mary  Ca'.lnwav  of  the  Morv.  and 
pub  , shed  In  the  t  hicago  Sunday  Times,  gives"  a  good    icU  a  ,f 

The  n  2*"?!  «H  h"«  *•  ["Of*  »ved  here  a^'t'ea  I  ,1  y 
1  he  following  extracts  are  from  the  article  •  *  >' 

I  here  was  a  goodly  companv  011  board  the  \nuricm  Fmr 

POSed  toward  M f    r  m  '  .        Wk  w,re  m'*<  himlly  dis- 

arm in  Chie  .  ~  "<>wa>'  ,1nd  swore  to  stand  bv  him  if  the 
^&t^L»?«JSfi  v**""*   '"  him  «"7  trouble 

secure  help  to  have  aTSSJ^  ',"  fu"c"°n:,r>'  h^,cn^  to 
meantime  Mr.  Calloway8h^V«„  to'Th  'f  »™h'>«~.  the 
occupied  on  the  bank  .  f  Z      (V'  ?*ndmS  alm.«t  un- 

ade  went  ™  rth  II  c"'  ^  "  ,he  kct'lKr  of  the 

comer  evenTZn  ,^  ZZ^Tr?  '  £  ,hc  *~ 

for  store-room  for  his  I  .  H       L"m,1>',',  ,0  P*  "°tni»R 

Point,  he  scarcelv  knew-  ShT,'  .  i"**11  *****  nt  53 

-hat  was  hg^^£tf*££*  }0Z*2&*  ot 
Meps.  Such  an  occurence  as  . he  , ^Ui  t  "  VM*  rclrai;<:d  hi* 
«r  thirty  people  ot.  board  was  1     f  ?. stl'"on".  «i'h  twenty 

ary  momentto  the  seXmcTand  JT  "  'ln.  "T*  of  ««»SZ 
-Americns,  Krenlh  n^l  hr,.  ic  1"-,,»r  2  t"°urse-  "erybodv 
miles  around.  wcrc  on  tUw^Mi*  "ffi  lndia^  5 
'hat  was  going  on.  It  wa>  wc  I  ?hi  *  Mr  ci«B  *         '"'"^  al1 


bcrof  acquaintances,  not  10  say  friends,  especially  in  the  rival  settle- 
tiie.it  of  llardscrabble.  and  these  people  eombmcd.  with  the  Ivo. 
ship  carpenters  and  Mr.  Arthur,  were  dis|»>sed  to  make  a  stand 
f«.r  him.  When  noses  were  counted  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Calln. 
way's  friends  were  decidedly  in  the  majority  and  lleaubien,  swear- 
ing a  blue  streak  in  rxccrably  mixed  French  and  Knglish,  via. 
forced  to  desist  from  carrying  out  the  behests  of  ihc  agent  a: 


MKS.  ARCKIRAI.U  CI.YltoLR.Vt. 

Mackinaw.  Failing  ot  finding  quarters  at  the  fort,  and  there 
being  no  shelter  "down  town."  Chief  Alexander  Robinson  in- 
formed Mr  I  i.illoway  that  he  had  an  ol<l  log  cabin  at  llaidscrab- 
ble.  which  he  was  welcome  i<>  occupy.  The  offer  was  thankful!* 
accepted,  and  as  the  ftat-boal  of  Mr.  Wallace*  of  HardscraBblc. 
als<i  a  friend  of  the  new.co.ners,  was  near,  the  goods  were  hur- 
riedly piled  into  it  and  poled  up  the  riser  to  the  shanty,  which  was 
located  near  the  west  branch  of  the  South  llranch,  atioul  four 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  winter  that  followed  was  terribly  severe, 
and  the  little  cabin  of  one  room,  crowded  besides  wilh  barrels, 
proved  a  most  Uncomfortable  place  for  a  family  of  six  persons  t» 
live  In.  At  this  period  of  Chicago's  history,  the  Indian  was  still 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Red  skins  were  the  rule  and  while 
ones  the  exception,  and  the  cabin  stood  near  lliemost  frequented 
trail  that  led  to  the  Desplaiacs  and  Fox  River  omnlrv— ft  having 
formerly  liecn  used  as  a  trading-house.  The  cabin  w.is  the  farth- 
est in  the  direction  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was  indeed,  a  terrible 
ordeal  for  the  family  to  be  transformed,  at  one  move,  from  comfort 
and  civilization  into  the  very  heart  of  savagery.  The  older  inhab- 
itants, most  of  them  (trought  up  in  the  midsl  of  savages,  cared  no 
more  for  an  Indian  than  awhile  man — indeed  they  minded  him 
less— but  the  same  indifference  could  not  well  be  expected  id  new- 
comers, the  more  as  the  women  folk  were  left  much  of  the  time 
alone,  Mr.  Calloway  being  about  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  on  his  claim  near  the  "  Crand  Rapids  "  of  Ihc  Illinois.  One- 
day  .luring  the  absence  of  Mr.  Uallowav,  some  idle  rumor  reached 
the  cabin  lhal  the  Indians  on  the  Auxplaines  had  taken  I  he  war- 
path. Old  seiilers  would  have  paid  little  attention  lo  such  a  story, 
but  the  new  comers  were  lerriblv  frightened.  .Mr.  Calloway  was 
expected  home  in  the  evening,  and  when  he  did  not  come,  ihc 
lamily  look  it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  brutally  massacred.  It 
was  a  terrible  nighl.  The  snow  was  drifting  furiously  :  a  keen 
northwest  wind  was  raking  the  prairie  as  with  grape  shot,  and 
when  about  midnight  the  household  was  awakened  by  unearthly 
yells,  and  loud  beatings  on  the  door  and  windows,  they  concluded 
that  their  hour  had  come.    The  wife  assumed  that  the  husband— 

•  WlllMn,  It.  Walla, x    Sec  «krtch  of  Indian  fur-Traderi  ».  CMctCa- 
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who  had  been  detained  by  the  severity  of  the  storm — had  been 
murdered,  and  that  the  fiends,  still  reeking  with  his  blood,  had 
now  mine  to  dispatch  the  family-  It  was  evident  that  there  were 
from  a  doyen  to  twenty  Indians  on  the  outside,  yelling  and  rattling 
the  door  and  windows  The  fact  was  that  these  Indians  still  sup- 
posed the  house  to  be  a  trading-post,  and  all  they  wanted  was  a 
shelter  from  the  Marching  blast.  Returning  from  an  extensile 
hunting  expedition  nearly  frozen,  to  be  denied  admission  where 
they  expeeled  a  warm  welcome — fur  the  fur-laden  Indian  was 
always  a  cheering  sight  to  the  trailer — was  a  mystery  to  them 
which  they  were  determined  to  solve.  They  attempted  to  force 
the  door,  "but  failed.  Every  night,  before  retiring,  it  was  Mrs. 
Galloway's  custom  to  thoroughly  barricade  the  door,  and  it  wax  no 
arranged  that  nothing  short  of  utter  demolition  would  move  it 
from  its  place.  Mrs.  Archibald  Clybourne  (  Mary  Calloway  )  was 
then  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  and  being  the  eldest,  was  the 
onlv  one  her  mother  could  depend  upon  fur  assistance.  There 
were  two  axes  in  the  cabin.  One  of  them  the  mother  gave  to  the 
daughter,  and  posted  her  at  one  window  ;  the  other  she  grasped 
herself,  and  took  a  position  near  the  other  window.  Having  made 
this  disposition  of  affairs,  she  said,  "  They  have  killed  father  and 
now  they  mean  to  kill  us.  Hut  I  .unbound  to  ki'l  one  Indian  at 
least  before  they  do  it,  and  you  must  kill  another.  The  moment 
you  see  a  head  forcing  its  way  by  that  window,  strike."  The  two 
women  stood  guard  the  whole  night,  during  several  hours  of  which 
the  Indians  kept  running  round  and  round  the  cabin  to  keep  warm, 
now  and  then  emitting  unearthly  yells.  Finally  they  gave  up  the 
effort  to  gain  admittance  and  made  their  way  to  l^twton's  (  Laugh- 
lon's )  the  nearest  neighbor,  a  trader  about  half  a  mile  away  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Here  they  met  with  a  ready  welcome,  and 
with  chattering  teeth  told  how  they  had  fared  at  the  other  place. 
In  a  few  wonts  the  situation  was  explained  to  them,  and,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  Frenchman  was  dispatched  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
women,  who  were  still  standing  as  guard,  fearing  at  any  moment 
the  return  of  the  how  ling  redskins.  The  Frenchman  did  his  best, 
talking  through  the  keyhole  to  make  them  understand  that  no  dan- 
ger was  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  as  the  folks  inside  surmised  he 
was  only  an  Indian  imitating  a  Frenchman's  broken  English,  and 
that  the  other  rcd-dcvil«  were  close  behind  htm  in  ambush,  his  well 
intended  mission  utterly  failed  of  its  object,  and  the  stout-hearted 
women  held  their  post  until  the  dawn  of  the  morning  revealed 
that  the  coast  was  clear." 

Mrs.  Clybourne  described  the  appearance  of  Chicago  in  the 
winter  of  1836,  as  a  black  and  dreary  expanse  of  prairie,  with 
occasional  patches  of  timber.  At  the  month  of  the  Chicago  River, 
which  was  then  at  the  foot  of  Madison  Street,  stood  the  cabin  of 
Jean  Haptistc  lieaubicn,  and  his  <hanly  warehouse,  somewhat 
nearer  the  lake.  Where  the  river  turned  to  the  south,  at  the  point 
where  Rush-street  bridge  now  crosses  the  stream,  was  old  Fort 
Dearborn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  fort 
a  double  log  house  occupied  jointly  by  John  Kin/ie  and  Alexander 
WolcoU,*  and  near  this  the  blacksmith  shop  of  David  McKce  and 
Joseph  1'orthick  {  Porthier ).  At  the  forks  of  the  river,  on  the 
South  Side,  a  cabin  used  fora  store,  owned  and  occupied  by  James 
Kin/ic  and  David  Hall  of  Virginia. \  At  I  lardscrabhle  there  were 
riveorwx  cabins,  several  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  l.afratn 
buises,  of  whom  there  were  four  :  Francis  Sr..  Francis  Jr..  Joseph 
and  Claude.  Another  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wallace,  another  by 
barney  l.awton.  [  Itcrnadus  II.  Laugh'ton,  who  married.  Novem- 
ber 11, 1830.  Sophia  llalcs  from  Vermont,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Stephen 
Forbes  who  taught  school  in  Chicago  in  iSyi.J  The  Oalloways 
were  in  the  cabin  of  t  hief  Robinson,  and  there  was  still  another, 
but  Mrs.  Clybourne  had  forgotten  the  occupant.  The  Clyboiirncs 
were  on  the  North  Uranch— Jonas  anil  wife,  his  sons  Archibald 
and  Henley  and  John  K  Clark  their  half-brother.  In  the  spring 
«(  1827  Mr.  Galloway  moved  his  family  to  his  claim  at  the  "Crand 
Rapids,"  r.nd  there  Mary  became  acquainted  with  Archibald  Cly- 
bourne, whose  business  as  drover  and  butcher  took  him  often  to 
that  region,  and  m  the  10th  ol  June,  1820,  she  becami  ifai  wile, 
the  marriage  taking  place  at  the  frontier  cabin  on  the  Illinois. 
They  were  married  by  Rev.  Isaac  Searritt.  On  the  12th  of  June 
the  young  couple  reached  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Clybourne  fountl  that 
several  changes  and  improvements  had  l>een  made  since  she  left 
the  cabin  at  llardstrabblc  as  Mary  Calloway.  Iloth  the  "  Miller 
House."  and  "Wolf  Tavern"  had  been  erected  during  her  absence. 
The  "Miller  House,"  which  was  built  as  early  as  1*27,  by  Sam- 
uel Miller,  was  occupied  by  Miller  and  his  wife  as  a  dwelling  anil 
ttvem,  and  also  as  the  store  of  Miller  and  Archibald  Clybourne 
The  Wolf  Tavern,  which  was  rented  to  Elijah  Wentworth  the  fol- 

•  The  auency  hiiiisr.  turned  In'  Dr.  WoScnM,  wns  nor  iwupied  l«y  I'lm  »t 
trm  tinir.  He  was  l,vm„  .1  the'  furt.  of  which  he  had  •  b.inrt  Dunn*  the 
absence  of  I  lie  tmops.  PrwlMtity  Mr.  Kiiuie  livid  »t  the  Uiielicj-h""--.  h" 
■■  in  ni  Uu  gciinif  in  ruin. 

,  *  This  mini  have  been  the  cabin  boueht  by  Murk  lleaubi.n.  Jmmi  kn>- 
or  mi  DknS  Hill  were  keeping  store  im  the  Wist  Side  it  YVi-lf  Pmiit  us  bile 
II  MM,  arid  Dt.  Unnch  Chase,  mm-  of  Milnjiukcr,  m  their  clerk. 


lowing  year,  was  occupied  in  the  summer  of  is-jq  by  James  Kinrie 
and  wife,  and  his  father-in-law,  Rev.  William  Sec.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clybourne  remained  at  the  Miller  House  two  days,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  went  to  their  home  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
river,  at  "l  lybourne  I'lace."  near  the  North  Chicago  rolling-mills. 
Archibald  and  his  wife  lived  with  his  parents  until  1835.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  built  a  small  frame  house  on  the  "  Elston 
Road,"  now  Fllston  Avenue,  into  which  he  moved  with  his  family, 
then  consisting  of  wife  and  three  children.  In  1S36  he  erected 
the  main  building  of  brick,  a  spacious  building  facing  the  south. 
It  was  described  in  1877  as  standing  "a  veritable  patriarch  among 
its  surroundings."  "In  its  day  it  was  the  most  pretentious  resi- 
dence in  the  city— though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  limits  of  the  corpor- 
ation CXtaMM  to  that  point  at  the  time —  anil  it  is  now  (  1877  )  the 
oldest  brick  building  in  the  city,  and  with  one  exception,  an  old 
rookery  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lake  and  Canal  streets,  the  old- 
est structure  of  any  sort.  The  <  llybourne  mansion — xo  called  in 
its  days  of  glory — is  a  curious  structure.  It  contains  about  twenty 
rooms.  Toward  the  west  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plain 
double  two-story  brick,  with  an  ordinary  entrance  in  the  center. 
That  which  is  now  the  front  of  the  building  fating  Klstuu  Avenue, 
was  imce  its  side,  the  real  front  of  the  old  lime  facing  smith, 
toward  Chicago,  and  this  has  a  spacious  columned  porch.  When 
built  there  was  neither  street  nor  landmark  to  dctcrmino  how  the 
structure  should  face,  except  the  proprietor's  |iersoual  preference, 
and  now  <  1*77)  by  a  freak  of  the  surveyor,  or  oilier  cause,  the 
building  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  tot,  the  main  front  facing  an 
adjoining  lot  instead  of  the  street.  The  brick  for  the  structure 
was  made  near  its  site,  and  the  maker  was  he  who  subsequently 
became  very  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Chicago, 


under  the  name  of  Hon.  Francis  C.  Sherman,  founder  of  the 
Sherman  House,  and  many  times  elected  to  the  honorable  position 
of  Mayur." 

Archibald  Clybourne  wns  the  lirst  Constable  of  Chicago,  when 
it  was  a  precinct  of  l'eofia  County.  The  following  orders  were  is- 
sued  bv  "  P«Ol!a  County  Court.  September  (>.  1825." 

"Ordered  :  That  the  first  precinct  contain  all  thnt  pari  of  the 
Countv  cast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dul'age  River,  where  it  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Auxplaines  River,  and  that  the  elections  be  held 
at  the  agency-house  or  Cobweb's  Hall."* 

•  "Clltwri  Til  III  "  atvoritinii  ro  Mrs  Kiniie  in  "  Waubun."  It  «»»  mIim- 
ted  ..I  llie  southwest  corner  i.l  ihu  present  North  Slate  and  Xoeth  Water  sirens. 

1.7.  Al".»n.Wr  Wv.lc.ni  .-cuped  tbc  hoc.se  I   lo.taj.and  lro»  .»>• 

.mil  his  deoih  in  i8jo. 
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Al  the  Mine  time  ordered  :  "  That  Archibald  t  lj  bourne  be 
appointed  Constable  in  and  for  tin:  Counly  ot  Peoria,  and  tliat  ihe 
Clerk  of  thi*  fruity  lata  hi*  othcial  bond."  In  June.  iSjij,  the 
month  id  his  marriage,  he  was  authnii/c-d  to  keep' a  Icrry  in  con- 
junction with  Samml  Miller  "atm*s  the  Chicago  River,  al  the 
lower  forks,  near  Wolf  Point,  crossing  (he  riser  In-low  the  Northeast 
branch,  and  In  land  on  either  side  of  Isolh  branches,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  cross."  It  was  ordered  that 
"said  CIs  bourne  and  Miller  |iay  a  tas  of  two  dollars  and  execute  a 
Ixind  with  sceuiily  (or  one  hundred  dollars.  The  rales  for  ferriage 
to  be  one  half  the  sum  that  John  L.  Kogardus  pets  at  his  ferry  at 
I'eoria."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  December  ft,  182.), 
he  was  appointed  fine  of  ihe  first  trustees  of  the  school  Mdmn, 
Archibald  Chboorne,  Samuel  Miller  and  John  II.  Ileaulrien  com- 
prising 1he  board  lie  was  made  Justice  of  Ihe  Pence  in  1.S31. 
Jonas  Clybournc  and  bis  son  Archibald  were  Ihe  early  butchers  of 
Chicago.    They  furnished  the  garrison  at   Fort   lieartiorn.  and 


Ihe  sect  in  Chicago,  and,  as  a  lavman,  ought  ever  to  rank  ns  oik  nf 
the  fathers  of  that  church  ;  a  father  to  whom  the  many  who  no* 
hold  to  his  faith  in  these  latter  days  mav  point  with  pride  and 
whose  memory  may  well  be  cherished  bvihem  with  cndurine  affec- 
tion. * 

Duit>  Mi  Kkk,  a  settler  in  Chicago  in  tSsj  or  '23,  was  born 
in  l.oudoun  I  ounly.  \a.,  Iicccmber  2,  iSno.  His  parents  were 
Scotch,  and  emigrated  from  their  native  counlry  In  Virginia,  sub- 
scoucntly  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  later  in  Ohio.  Al  the  age 
of  thirteen  David  was  placed  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Cincinnati  to 
learn  the  trade,  and  was  (here  employed  until  1821,  when  he  made 
a  short  visit  10  New  Orleans.  l!v  the  lerms  of  ihe  Indian  lieaiv 
made  at  Chicago  in  i«2i.  a  blacksmith  was  to  lie  kept  bv  I  intern, 
mcnt  al  the  I  lucago  agency,  for  |bc  benefit  ol  the  Indians.  Mr. 
.McKce.  who  was  then  in  Cincinnati,  was  emjiloveil  be  Colonel 
llenj.imin  Kcrcbival,  Indian  Agent  at  Detroit,  lo  come  to  Chicago 
in  that  capacity.    According  to  his  own  recollection  he  arrived  in 
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sometime,  extended  their  trade  to  Mackinaw.    When  the  Itlack 

SteTSfcM  !*  "live  ;  M^r  'k 

IS3&  died  Semlmher  ,V--  >  *™  i  J«hn  II..  born  June  2;, 
ZouavesC  \9S£m^5    il5'    7   ',1ST«"">  ^  Miliary  tfkUn- 

hrm  of  Cregory  ft  cS£f,  ban  KSK  1iS^t^m  *** 

and  one  girl  who  died  j„ M™y *» 5-  ,857-     '  hey  had  two  bop 

ol  theprJvalenrv^^^^  SL*"  *  ^'TVY**  by  any 

•>d  guileless  lM?a^««1^^%!!!fi,talM!i!  °f  :,n  ™« 
the  full  measure  of  L,      '"  T'  no«  ■"««•* 

fellow-men  could  Urn* n  iLlSSSL  7  i  *****  **  his 

(he  (hen  Mite  unpopuhr  in,  !,  .  P  'r  ^i'"'  '<  111 "f 

salists.    lie  waJ..£  .  J  !P?  »W*»Beh«ll  Met  known  as  Civet' 


onL  ,,f  ,1...  "  ~  bv  •"  >l"  unowuasl  n  , 
one  ,.(  the  earlic*!  and  stanches-,  ittppwtir. 


1821,  but  as  he  accompanied  from  Port  Wavne  to  Chicago  the  ex- 
ploring^  expedition  <rf  Major  Stephen  II.  l  ong,  be  must  have  left 
I'ort  \\aync  May  2u.  1B23.  and  reached  Port  Dearborn  lune  *  of 
Ihe  following  month.  Mr.  UcKcC  found  but  two  housed  ON  the 
north  sule  of  the  river  on  his  arrival— those  ol  John  Kinrie  and  lir. 
Alexander  Wotatt.  The  third  bouse  was  built  near  the  agencv- 
*nt  '  •  pl1  ''"th'tr.  ami  the  fourth  bv  Mr.  McKee  himself. 
All  these  houses  were  of  logs— the  agency-house  being  afterward 
tlaplioardcd  part  way  up.  In  June,  1827.  Mr.  McKee  was  mar- 
ried, by  John  Kinrie,  J.  P.,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  to 
Wealthy,  daughter  of  Stephen  J.  Scott,  of  I  iron  Point,  now  Wil- 
mctte.  About  the  lime  of  his  marriage,  or  somewhat  lieforc.  he 
•vas  appointed  mail-carrier  for  the  tiovernmcnl  between  Port  Hear- 
linen  ami  !•  on  Wayne,  and  made  monthly  trips  between  those  places 
V'iVi  7  "is  rou,e  from  Chicago  was  via  Siles.  Mich., 
ami  t.lkhart,  |„d.  The  journevs  were  made  on  horseback,  earry- 
~f.  ™*  '"•nl-lwg,  camping  equipments  and  lasllv  his  rifle,  upon 
which  he  relied  lor  his  daily  food.  The  time  of  his  average  trip 
was  fourteen  days-ihe  shortest  was  ten  davs.  He  resided  in  Chi- 
cago until  iftJ2.  at  which  time  he  owned  four  lots  near  the  present 
sue  of  ihe  Northwestern  Railroad  depot.  This  land  he  sold  for 
**io.  and  with  the  money  purchased  a  farm  in  DuPage  County, 
where  he  lived  until  1874.  He  moved  from  this  farm  and  settled 
upon  anmher  near  Aurora.  Kane  County,  where  he  died  April  9. 

Tl«  Mik  ^^-DEAl•  ash  PoKTlllKK  Families.— Among  the  few 
'    >'  '«!  on  >he  north  side  of  the  river  prior  to  iftf.  was  one 
,1'  T   ,:-'l:ml  OCCBjpled  by  Joseph  pnrihier,  a  blacksmith 
Striker  for  Mr.  McKee.    Trie  widow  of  Mr.  Vorthier  is  lie- 
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heved  10  be  the  only  person,  now  living,  vrho  saw  and  remembers 
any  circumstance*  which  transpired  in  l.hicago.  prior  to  the  niltrs. 
CTcof  l8iz.  She  ,*  the  tilth  child  of  Jean  llaptiste  Mirandrau 
the  earlie,l  |Krmanent  wli.te  settler  in  Milwaukee  ami  ,1  sojourner 
in  C  hicago  in  1811  she  is  now  living  (  September.  i83i|  at  Dm 
\  lew  near  Milwaukee,  ami  retains  a  vivi.l  ami  clear  recollection  of 
very  early  Imics  m  Chicago,  which  are  deemed  of  historic  value 
as  they  were  given  at  twi>  different  interviews.  bcMM  which  siiml 
deal  time  had  elapsed  to  test  the  reliability  of  l,cr  recollection 
Without  prompting  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer,  she  corrobor- 
ated all  statements  made  at  the  first.  She  is  the  'good  Victoir*  " 
mentioned  bv  Mrs  Kiiuie  in  Waulmn  M  (  p.  309),  and  the  fam- 
ily servant  ol  John  Kin/ic  ami  Dr.  Wolcott.  t.rncvicve  and 
lean  Haptistc.  w.th  the  amusing  «  Tomah."  who  accompanied 
John  II.  Kinda  and  l.ieuicnant  Hunter  to  Fort  Winnebago  in 
HJfc  were  her  sister  Mi]  brothers.  The  familv  record  kept  by 
her  father  was  destroyed  after  his  death,  and  Mrs.  I'orthier  can- 
not give  the  exact  .late  of  her  birth,  but  from  collateral  evidence 
it  «  believed  to  have  been  in  l3ou  or  1801. •  What  follows  is  a* 
given  by  Mrs.  I'orthier  herself  in  August  and  September.  1883  • 

.My  mother  was  an  Ottawa  woman;  mv  father  wasa  Krench- 
man.  lie  was  a  good  scholar,  a  very  handsome  man.  and  had 
many  books,  lie  taught  us  children  to  speak  Knack  and  we  all 
learned  to  speak  Indian  of  the  tribe  and  mother.  We  had  no 
schools  nor  education.  [  never  learned  t?  read  or  write.  Mv 
father  had  his  house  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  traded  with  the  In. 
dians  and  did  some  Idacksmiihing  for  them,  and  for  other  traders 
He  hxed  guns  ami  traps  f..r  then.  Ilcforc  the  fort  was  burned 
I  August  IM2  )  my  father  was  down  to  the  fort— the  year  before 
-and  did  blacksmith  work  there.  The  familv  went  down  while  he 
was  there,  and  some  of  us  lived  i„  t|1B  Oiiilmcltc  house,  across  the 
river  bom  the  fort.  My  sister  Madalinc  (afterward  the  wife  of 
John  k.  1  lark  >  and  I  saw  the  fight  between  old  lohn  Kinzicand 
Lahme  when  he  (  Lalime)  was  killeil. 

"TW  I.ALIMK  HoMiatJK  — It  was  sunset  when  they  used  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  fort  Kinzic  ami  l.alimc  came  nut  together 
and  soon  we  heard  Lieutenant  Helm  call  out  /or  Mr.  Kin/ic  to 
look  oat  fig*  Lalime.  as  he  had  a  pistol,  i^uick  we  saw  the  men 
come  together;  we  heird  the  pist.d  gooff,  and  saw  the  smoke. 
Then  they  fell  down  together.  1  don't  Inn*  as  Lollma  got  up  at 
"ill  but  KtOM  gut  home  pretty  quick.  lilnod  was  running  from 
fits  snouldcr  where  Lalime  had  shot  him.  fn  the  night  he  Backed 
up  some  things,  and  my  father  took  him  to  Milwaukee,  when-  he 
«taid  till  his  shoulder  got  well  and  he  found  he  wouldn't  be  troubled 
if  he  came  luck.  \<>u  see  Kinzie  wasn't  to  blame  at  all.  lie 
ui.ln  t  have  any  pistol  nor  knife-nothing.  After  Lalime  shot  him 
and  Kinziegot  his  mm  around  Mm,  1h-  (Lalime)  pulled  out  his 
duk  and  as  they  fell  he  WW  stabbed  with  his  own  knife.  That  is 
what  they  a||  said,  |  did,,',  sec  the  knife  at  all.  I  don't  reinem- 
Her  where  Lalime  was  barfed.  I  don't  think  his  grave  was  very 
near  Mr.  Kinzic's  house.  I  don't  remember  that  Mr.  Kin/ic  ever 
look  care  of  the  grave.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  don't 
snow  what  the  quarrel  was  about.  It  was  an  old  one-business,  I 
guess. 

"After  Mr.  Kittle  came  back  (kSio)  he  came  opto  Milwaukee 
and  visited  my  falher  ami  look  me  to  live  with  him.  (  We  were 
IM  there  when  the  fort  was  burned— we  had  gone  bach  to  Mil- 
juiisir  >  lined  with  him  until  he  died,  then  1  married  Joseph 
!  .;  L.  fj  r'fc'ichman.  and  a  kind  of  blacksmith.  He 
worked  for  McKcc." 

Victoire  Miramleau,  who  has  partially  told  her  own  story, 
atiuve.  was  married  at  l-ort  Dearborn  to  |.,scph  I'orthier,  by  Colo. 
my.  ff.  lleaubicn.  J.  I'..  November  s.  iSsS.  She  lived  in  I'hi- 
tag.,  until  1&35.  when  Mr.  I'orthier.  wife  and  three  children,  re- 
moved  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  had  bought  a  quarter  section  of 
and.  Mr.  I'orthier  died  in  |!>-5.an.l  was  buried  in  Milwaukee. 
Mis  widow  lives  near  Hay  View,  simih  of  the  cilv  of  Milwaukee, 
">  a  small  bomw  built  for  her  by  the  did  settlers  of  that  city.  1  ler 
urge  family  of  children,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  have  all 


are  dreary  enough-shorn  as  they  are  of  relatives  and  friends 
pinched  by  poverty  and  burdened  by  sorrow.'  It  U  indeed  sad 
that  this  sol.tary  woman,  forming  perhaps  the  onlv  living  link  con. 
necting  the  present  will,  the  "  by-gonc  days "  of  Chicago  and  Mil 
waukce.  should  daw  her  days  in  poverty  and  an  cverprcsenl  dread 
of  being  the  recipient  of  public  charily. 

IRAS  B.miT|  MlUXDMU.  the' father  of  Mrs.  I'orthier.  was 
an  educated  rrrnch  gei.ileman  belonging  to  one  of  llie  lirst  fat* 
Om  of  ijuel.ee.  He  studied  fur  the  prieslmod.  but  on  the  eve  -f 
taking  orders  abandoned  his  intention,  and  about  the  close  ..(  the 
Revolutionary  \\ar  left  l.»u*bec  with  John  Vieux  for  the  northwest, 
lie  became  an  cmpl.oe  of  the  American  Kur  Compam ,  and  traded 
some  years  in  il.e  Lake  Snpcrio,  region  ami  afterward  on  the  W* 
hash  H,  Camc  ,,,  Milwaukee  alKHit  the  year  170s.  bringing  with 
him  his  Indian  wife  whom  he  had  recently  married,  and  to  whom 


MRS.  \  le  dum;    HIXANUKAVj  PtMtTMIRR.* 


M     -      .  •  1 1  nc     ■  ■  I  ■»    illlll     MMCrS,     11.1  \  .III 

,'ed  ol  cons„mplio,i-the  last  .laughter  during  the  late  summer  of 
i»    7?      ,hu  N"rr"wfui  "M  lad)'  is  indeed  alone.    When  speak- 

n|£  "I  her  early  friends  in  t  hicag.r- the  Kiii/ies.  Wol.-.ttts,  (lean 
mm  and  the  many  nietnbers  of  her  tribe,  her  sad  refrain  is  ever 
K"nc"  Her  little  home,  though  plain  to  poverty,  is 
J  m,  .  °J  neatness  and  order,  and  the  garden,  tended  by  her  l>wn 
"anils,  is  bright  uj,|,  dowers  and  vines  She  speaks  Krench,  En- 
Ih      u1-'  sevcfal  Indian  dialects  well.    It  is  well  said  of  her  in 

nc  Milwaukee  History  :  "  "  If  she  could  have  had  the  ad  van. 
"ifcs  „.  an  education.  Mrs.  1'i^lhier  would  have  Imicii  a  remarka- 

levronian,  as  her  memory  is  almost  as  accurate  as  a  written  re- 
riJi.     T  f,v>'"^  ••<  perception  are  wonderful.  1 

em  anil  wrong  rigidly  and  justly  correct. 


and  her  ideas  of 
Km  her  doting  year* 


Tn(.-K  ru  M,'"7,u^*'r  History,  in  a  frsit  niat-  lefttlMMJ  lo  a  slAtrrairnl  lif. 
•  inlrr  j  »  .  Ir  pn-twMy  1h»i.  in  •  says:  '•  Shr  iusImih  in  the 
ivitt^nijj^'"      '  '"  r  I"**'  rtci>Jlr.  li..ii  anil  tka  Kuu»-  family 


m  was  faithful  until  bis  death,  which  oeeansd  in  tSio.  lie  built  a 
house  in  Milwaukee  and  around  it  had  a  well  cultivated  garden.^ 
"  lie  was  a  religious  man.  and  had  prayers  in  his  house  every 
evening.  His  library  was  quite  large,  and  he  spent  all  his  leisure 
time  in  reading..  He  was  a  tall  line  looking  man.  with  crisp  curly 
hair.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  his  wild  neighbors,  who  prom- 
ised him  all  the  land  between  the  river  and  the  lake  as  far  as  the 
North  Point,  when  they  made  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
but  he  died  before  that  treaty,  and  Nl r.  (  Solomon )  [lllWttl  sud 
cecded  him  as  the  chief  while  man  in  Milwaukee.  His  widow 
survived  him  until  1M3K,  and  was  well  known  In  many  of  the  earJv 
setilers  of  Milwaukee  .  .  Mr.  Miramleau  was  tlie  li,sl  white 
man  who  ever  mined  here,  six-nt  his  married  life  here,  died  ami 
was  buried  here  t  Milwaukee)." 

The  children  of  Mr.  Miramleau  were  ten.  Jean  Haptistr  1st, 
was  poisoned  when  a  child,  at  ihe  month  of  Rock  Kiver.  Madalinc 
1st.  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Milwaukee  kiver.  Madalinc 
2.1  came  lo  l.'hicago,  for  a  time  lived  in  the  family  of  l-alim«,  the 
Indian  Interpreter,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John  K. 
Clark,  and  died  leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  at  Milwaukee, 
't  he  fourth  child  was  Joseph  ;  the  fifth,  Virloire  I.Mrs.  Joseph  I'or- 
thier!. Then  came  Louis,  Jean  Haptistr  Jd.  Kosanne.  Henrvievc 
and  Thomas.  Jean  liajit isle  and  I  iencvieve  were  servants  in  John 
Kin/ic 's  and  I >r.  Wolcolt's  families,  and  Thomas  the  youngest  was 

•  Th«-  oiliest  rrttdVnt  .if  fTwcegn  Uvinie,  Taken  from  a  phucugruph  in 
AukiisI.  iHBj. 

t  From  .:■.]■].  1  Dr.  Knislt  Cha-r  be/.*?  I'ttjl  KHtlerV  Club  d(  UUvee- 

krr.    I>r.  Chnsr  says  lie  hits  kmiwn  1ll<  hi-i'-rv  i>l  :ln-  Mir.ni.tt'im  family  llii:i>  • 
ive  yrnrK 
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the  "  Toniah"  of  "  Waubon."  Nearly  all  of  the  younger  children 
dWd  in  Kansas.  After  the  death  of  .Mr.  Miramleau,  his  widow, 
left  with  no  relatives  or  friend*  except  among  the  Indians,  took  tip 
her  abode  among  them,  and  the  papers  and  books  of  her  husband 
were  lost  or  destroyed  Mr.  Miramleau  was  an  intimate  friend 
John  Kindt)  and  probably  placed  hi*  children  in  his  family 
they  might  escape,  a*  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  Indian*. 

Sra-IIKN  II.  Scurr  and  family  came  to  the  \Ve*t  from  Pen- 
nington, N.  V.,  a  small  place  alioul  twenty-eight  miles  from  Buf- 
falo. Although  the  family  did  not  settle,  as  a  family,  directly  in 
Chicago,  one  of  the  sons.  Willis,  lived  here  continuously  from  1826 


l 

'  that 


to  1832,  and  after  removing  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Waukcgan, 
returned  again  to  Chicago  about  1866-67.  The  daughter*  also  mar- 
ried  and  lived  in  Chicago.  Stephen  Scott  started  for  the  West  in 
tending  10 nettle  at  St.  foe,  Mich.,  but  on  arriving  at  that  place 
com-aidcd  to  cross  to  Chicago.  The  schooner,  bringing  hi*  family 
anil  effects,  arrived  at  Chicago  August  20.  1826.  After  looking 
about  the  country  in  the  vicinity  a  little.  Mr.  Scttl  decided  to  nettle 
at  (iron  Point,  now  Wilmette,  and  depMMd  for  that  pLue  with  his 
family,  by  schooner,  sending  word  to  <me  of  his  sons — Willard— who 
had  remained  N-hind  w  ith  a  portion  ol  the  goods  at  St.  Joe,  to  bring 
them  to  that  point  The  family  landed  at  tiros  Point  on  the  22d, 
and  a*  *oon  as  possible  a  log  cabin  was  erected,  in  which  the  family 
lived  until  int.  Willis,  however,  returned  immediately  to  Chicago 
where  he  worked  around  the  fort  for  a  time  as  hostler  for  the  I'.-i 
wirgeon,  Dr.  Einlay,  and  also  worked  for  the  Clvbourncs  About 
the  year  1S20  or  tSjo.  Archibald  Clvbourne  made  a  journey  to  Vir- 
ginia to  get  a  girl  strong  and  willing  to  come  to  Chicago  and  as*ist 
hi.  mother,  who  was  growing  old  ami  unequal  to  the  task*  of 
pioneer  life.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  relative,  la,iiisa  II 
\~?u*.Z  'w^n, Archibald  Caldwell,  who  with  lames  Kinmc 
built  the  Wolf  Point  Tavern.  Willi*  Scott  became  acquainted  with 
1  ii*  girl  at  Mr.  Clybourne  s.  and  on  the  1st  of  November  1830 
she  became  his  wife  the  marriage  ceremony  being  performed  by 
Rev.  \\ilhamSee.  I  he  Scott  family  remaining  a.  Gros  Point  con- 
s.sled  of  a  son  WilUrd  and  three  daughter.,  all  of  whom  were  mar- 
trtile  rwtdi^  there.  Wealthy  Scott,  married,  January  23. 
IM7  David  Mckec,  and  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  rive/ near 

is™,'  Z  If*1  *  "T  Nor,h  S,i"e  Strcct-  whcrc  lh*  «■».  s'-l'h<-n 
)■  *con  McKec  wa*  born  September  18.  1830.* 

PUIMKLIA  Sroi  r  was  married.  July  21,  1820,  to  John  K  Clark 

whom  she  survived  :  Deborah,  who'  was  the  widow  of  Mu«2 

WatUn,  when  she  came  to  the  West,  was  married  again  to  loseph 

ehTkC>>  ?  M-jr  5.  132*.    Mr.   Ilauskey  dicTof 

Jul>  21  1*2.,  and  was  long  .1  resident  of  N.ipervillc.  III.  After 
the  family  had  lived  at  tiros  Point  live  wars,  it  was  discovered  thai 

.\ntoine  Uutlinettc  ;  and    he  removed  to  Dcsplaincs    ami  took 

lu  site  of  Riverside,  rhi*  tavern  was  quite  pretentious  for  the 
limes,  anil  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Chicago  people  \|  Kill  ii 
[hat  wonderful  picture  o,  early  Chicago  and  the  vie n ty     Wa  " 

e»B»~  a*,ct' ty,k"*  in  iS31-  *here  *»*  '-"J 

V it. .  I  j  "  l"*ar**  not  c<Mnm""  day. 

w,  k  ™       d  ■younger  brother  of  C.eneral  J.  ft  Beaubien 

riS  „  m  .  £?"5  '?  |J"!  W  ,9o°-  v"»ng,  he  car- 

diUuni  „  .0t>''  y.^0,""*  Nadcau^'  «"»  children  of 

loseT™! ^^"-V""^".  "ve  of  wfcom-Josette,  Mark  |r.,  Oliver 
Joseph  and  t-.mily  were  born  in  Detroit.  f„  1S26  Mr  luJ.wVn 
came  to  Chicago  to  visit  his  brother,  and  dc-  '  aUb'tn 
cided  to  make  the  place  his  home,    lie  tell* 

.  ™  T-,."  ,hcf  vt:,1r  Vf  ,8t*1  fwa  DetnrfU 
came  with  my  family  bv  team  ;  no  road  onlv 
Indian  trail.  I  had  to  hire  an  Indian  to  show 
me  the  road  to  Chicago.  I  camped  out.  doors 
ami  bought  a  log  house  from  Jim  Kinrie. 
I  Here  wa*  no  town   laid  out  ;  didn't  cxiwet 

mcnt  oncd  above  -xnA  .-.lu.1  • .  1  !:  n,caS°-  I  he  frame  budding 
IUII.  ,    |,  :    '  ,'V   '  s,"*»f*    h  honor  1  I  ,He  Chief 

Hilly  Caldwell,  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  present  Ukc  and 
I  he  old  log  house  which  Mr.  Beaubien  bought  o 


"Jim  Kinrie."  formed  a  wing  of  the  new  building  which  is  de- 
s.  rilied  in  "  Waubun"  as  "a  pretentious,  white  two-story  building 
with  bright  blue  wooden  shutter*,  the  admiration  of  all  the  little 
circle  at  Wolf  Point."  Mr.  Ileaubien  commenced  hotd  keeping  in 
the  log  cabin  which  he  bought  of  Mr.  Riniic,  and  continued  the 
business  in  the  Sauganash,  remaining  in  the  latter,  which  became 
a  very  famous  house  of  entertainment,  until  t*3J.  In  the  latter 
year  he  completed  another  house  on  the  northwest  curner  of  W  ells 
and  Lake  streets,  which  was  called  the  "  Exchange  Coffee  House," 
and  (irst  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Murphy.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Sauganash  was  afterwards  called  the  "  Kagle  Exchange," 
as  one  of  Mr.  Itcaubicn"*  daughters,  Mrs,  Emily  (Ileaubien!  I.e 
Page,  states  that  she  once  lived  in  the  first  frame  building  in  C " hi- 
rago.  "called  the  Eagle  Exchange  on  Markel  street,  near  the  corner 
of  Lake."  Eatly  in  1831.  at  a  meeting  of  the  C  ommissioner* 
Court  of  Cook  County,  Mr.  Ileaubien  tiled  his  bond  with  James 
Kinrie  as  security,  agreed  to  pay  into  the  county  treasury  fifty 
dollars,  and  was  licensed  to  run  a  ferry  aero**  the  South  llramh  of 
the  Chicago  River — the  first  ferry  in  the  town.  All  citiicns  of  Cook 
County  were  to  be  ferried  free  with  their  "  traveling  apratus," 
but  outsiders  were  to  pay  specified  rales.  A  vow  was  pur- 
chased of  Samuel  Miller  for  sixty-five  dollars,  and  Mark  entered 
upon  his  duties.  During  thai  year  the  Canal  Commissioner*  held 
a  meeting  at  Chicago,  and  the  extra  ferriage  on  their  account  was 
paid  by  Cook  County.  The  ferryman  charged  for  his  services 
87.33-  He  was  licensed  as  a  merchant  during  1R31.  anil  the  com- 
bined duties  of  landlord  and  storekeeper,  with  occasional  hours  ol 


Market  streets. 


recreation  in  the  wav  of  horse-raring.  caused  perhaps  some  want 
«  attention  to  the  ferry,  and  the  court  accordingly-  ordered  that  the 
ferry  should  be  kept  running  "from  daylight  in  the  morning,  tint" 
dark,  without  stopping."  for  the  accommodation  of  Cook  County 
passengers.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  license  to  keep  tavern, 
and  probably  soon  after  opened  the  Sauganash.  When  Chicago 
wa*  incorporated  a*  a  town  in  iSjj.  the  first  election  of  trustees 
was  g|  the  house  of  Mr.  Beaubien*,  which  was  ever  a  favorite  resort 
both  for  purposes  of  business  and  of  amusement;  the  merry  K°od- 


tHiilt  for  ll.lly  Caldwell. 
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gouled  landlord,  and  his  wife,  who  i<i  described  as  "a  noble  woman, 
and  devoted  C  hristian  mother,"  nuking  the  Sauganash  a  place  to 
be  rcnii-ml>crcd  hy  all  early  travelers.  Mr.  Beaubien  married  for 
his  second  and  last  wife  Kli/jbcih  Matthews  of  Aurora,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children.  He  liveil  in  Chicago  for  many  years,  and 
was  the  last  light-house  keeper  in  the  plate,  being  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan,  at  a  salary  of  $350.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
er- in  the  organisation  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  first  Catholic 
society  in  the  city,  toward  the  construction  of  w  hich  he  paid  liber, 
ally,  lie  was  a  kind  friend  to  the  Indians,  who  at  their  treaty  with 
Government  in  I s" 34  conveyed  "to  their  good  friend,  Mark  Beau- 
bicn"  a  reservatiim  of  sixty-four  aires  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calumet,  of  which  he  received  the  patent  signed  by  Martin  Van 
Kuren,  nearly  forty  years  later— having  been  unconscious  of  the 
gift  during  all  those  years.  When  Mark  llcaubien  came  to  Chicago 
he  brought  with  him  from  Detroit  a  fiddle,  which  in  his  hands  dis- 
coursed sweet  music  in  the  old  days,  anil  will  always  be  remembered 
in  conneetior  with  the  old  Frenchman,  who,  till  the  last,  loved  his 
instrument,  and  at  his  death  t»cqueathcd  it  to  the  Calumet  I  lub  of 
Chicago,  where  it  remains,  a  valued  possession.  Mr.  Ileaubien  is 
described  as  being  in  his  prime  "a  tall  athletic  tine  appearing  man. 
Frcnchy  and  polite,  (rank,  open-hearted,  generous  to  a  fault,  and. 
in  his  glory  at  a  horse-race.''  His  favorite  dress  on  "great  occa- 
sions" was  a  swallow-tail  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and,  if  in  the 
summer,  light  nankeen  trousers.  His  quaint  old  song,  in  regard 
to  the  surrender  of  <  icneral  Hull  at  Detroit  in  IH12,  of  which  he 
w  is  a  witness,  was  sung  with  as  much  gusto,  as  Monie  Musk  anil 
Fisher's  Hornpipe  were  plaved,  and  the  young  people  of  the  new 
generation  listened  to  his  music  and  stories  with  as  much  pleasure 
a-  did  his  companions  in  early  Chicago.  His  last  visits  to  Chicago 
were  in  1*71)  and  1SS0,  at  the  tunc  of  the  Calumet  Club  receptions 
to  old  settlers,  where  his  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  gave  no  token  of 
tile  approaching  end,  then  so  near.  The  children  of  Mr.  Ileaubien, 
is  given  in  the  Chicago  Times,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Ity-gonc 
Hays,"  March  20.  1S70.  were  Joscttc.  Mark,  t  (liver,  Joseph  and 
F.  m  i  1  y ,  (bora  in  Detroit).  Soliston.  David.  George,  Napoleon,  F.d- 
ward,  Helena,  Klixabeth,  Cwinny.  Frames,  Monii|ue  and  an  infant 
who  died  unnamed — children  of  Mark  and  Motiique  Ileaubien;  and 
Robert.  Frank,  Mary,  Ida.  Jimmy.  Jesse  and  Slidel.  children  by 
his  second  marriage  He  died  on  the  ifrth  of  April.  1SS1.  in 
Kankakee.  III.,  at  the  house  of  George  Mathews,  who  married  his 
daughter  Mary. 

Maimikk  II.  Ill  Al  H1KN,  second  child  of  (nMicral  J.  II.  Heflu- 
bien  and  Mah-naw-bun-no.quah,  an  Oltawa  woman,  was  born 
July  15,  iSoo,  at  Thompson's  Creek,  of  Grand  Kivcr,  Mich.  Ik- 
fore  General  Ileaubien  became  agent  for  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany and  permanently  settled  at  Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  l8tS,  Ma- 
dare  bad  visited  Chicago  where  his  father  had  again  married  and 
bought  a  house,  and  as  early  as  i  s  13,  he  says,  he  recollects  climb- 
ing over  the  blackened  ruins  of  old  Ftirt  Dearborn.  The  business 
of  General  Ileaubien  as  Indian  trader  required  his  presence  at 
Mackinaw,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  during  certain  portions  of  each 
year  and  in  these  trips  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  his  family — 
relatives  of  his  wife  <Jo-*ttc  l-a  r'ramboisel  living  in  all  those 
places.  Madorc  had  not  liecn  many  years  in  Chicago,  before  his 
father  sent  him  to  the  Haptist  school  established  by  Rev.  Isaac 
McCov,  under  the  auspices  of  Government,  al  the  place  now  Nile*, 
Mich..' then  called  the  Carey  Mission.  In  1S31.  Madorc  »as  li- 
censed as  a  merchant,  and  loon  after  built  a  two  roomed  log  house 
which  was  the  first  building  on  lot  No.  1,  now  the  southwest 
corner  of  Smith  Water  and  Dearborn  streets,  lie  brought  a  stock 
of  goods  from  Detroit  and  opened  a  store  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
while  the  other  was  occupied  as  a  tailor's  shop,  by  Mr.  Alison  H. 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1*20.,  and  first  opened  his 
goods  at  thr  old  Kin/ic  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  In 
1832  Mr.  Taylor,  assisted  bv  his  brother  Charles,  then  landlord  at 
the  Wolf  Tavern,  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  South  liranch  of 


fe.  He  was  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Napcrvillc 
militia  company  during  the  war,  anil  showed  himself  brave  and 
fearless.  He  was  later  First  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Boardman's 
Chicago  company.  Mr.  Ileaubien  first  married,  in  Chicago,  Maria 
Hover,  daughter  of  John  K.  Boyer,  who  arrived  here  in  the  spring 
of  1S33.  This  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce.  His  second 
wife  was  Keei-ko-qnah,  an  Indian  woman,  and  on  June  4,  1S54. 
he  married  for  his  third  and  present  wife  his  cousin  Theresc  (l.a- 
framboiscl  Harden,  formerly  Watkins.  the  divorced  wife  of 
Thomas  Watkins  of  Chicago,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Harden.  This 
marriage  took  place  at  live  Baptist  Indian  Mission,  in  what  is  now 
Shawnee  < 'ountv .  Kan.  Mr.  Beaubien  left  Chicago  with  the  Pot- 
tawatomics  in  the  fall  of  1S40 ;  resided  at  Council  Bluffs  until 
1S47,  and  then  with  the  tribe  went  to  Kansas.  For  many  years  lie 
was  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  I'ottawatomies.  and  was  one  of 
the  sis  commissioners  employed  by  the  Nation  to  transact  their 
business  with  the  United  States.  In  November,  I86Z,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  I'ottawatomies,  by  which  those  who  so  elected 
were  given  land  in  severally,  and  those  who  desired  to  continue 
tribal  relations  were  removed  to  a  diminished  reservation.  At  the 
time  of  this  treaty  Mr.  Iteatibien  officiated  as  one  of  the  "  head 
men  "  of  the  tribe,  but  with  many  others,  elected  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  received  an  allotment  of  land  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife  and  mother-  lie  now  resiiles  on  a  farm  in  Silver 
Lake  Village,  nf  which  he  and  A  T.  Thomas—  afterward  a  resi- 
dent of  Topcka.  and  Clerk  of  the  Cnited  States  Circuit  Court — 
were  the  original  proprietors.  The  first  store  in  the  village  was 
started  by  Mr.  Beaubien  in  connection  with  C.  S.  Palmer.  Mr. 
Beaubien  has  three  children  by  his  third  marriage— Philip  II., 
John  B.,  and  George  K. 

THE  Laichtons. — David  and  llcrnardus  Laughton  were  In- 
dian traders  who  early  hail  a  store  at  Hatdscrabhlc  on  the  South 
Branch,  but  about  1S27-28  removed  to  the  Desplaines,  where 
Riverside  is  now.  The  wife  of  Bernardus  Ijuighton  was  Miss 
Sophia  Bales,  of  Vermont,  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Stephen  Forbes, 
who  taught  the  lirst  regular  school  in  Chicago. 

RfssKl.  K.  Heaoii  k  was  horn  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  the 
year  1771).  While  yet  quite  young  he  lost  his  father.  He  after- 
wards learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  worked  at  it  with  but  little 
intermission  until  he  was  over  thirty,  and  occasionally  in  alter  life, 
in  the  intervals  of  a  profession  which  never  occupied  his  whole 
time,  and  largely  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  properly.  He 
removed  to  St.  Louis  in  I  Hod,  where  he  earned  liberal  wages, 
making  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day.  His 
health  becoming  somewhat  impaired  through  the  prevailing  mala- 
ria, his  thoughts  were  turned  lo  the  legal  profession  through  the 
influence  of  a  cousin,  Knssel  F.aston.  a  lawyer  residing  at  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Kastoii  offered  him  free  use  of  his  library  and  oMct,  and  he 
entered  on  a  desultory  course  of  study,  earning  money  at  his  trade 


in  the  more  busy  seasons.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1S16. 
Meanwhile  he  had  lies  omc  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  ami  was 
■lurried,  in  iHtd.  at  Brownsville.  Jackson  Co.,  III.,  to  Rebecca, 
second  daughter  of  William  Oxboen,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  had  emigrated  from  South  Carolina  lo  settle  with  his  family  in 
a  free  stale.  Three  sons  were  born  to  them  in  1817,  1 3 it,  and 
1S20.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1S21,  Mr.  Hcacock  was  licensed 
to  practice  by  the  supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  1S33  his  fourth 
son  was  born,  William  1 »..  now  <  1KK3I  of  Delaware.  Iowa,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  here  given.  In  that  year,  too, 
the  representations  of  a  brother,  Keuben  B.,  of 
Y.,  he  left  Joncslx>ro,  I'nion  Co..  III.,  for 


Buffalo.  N. 

//  Buffalo,  where  he  resided  over  three  wars,  and  w  here  a 

,0^)  A/  daughter  was  born  to  him  in  1S2;.    In  1*27  Mr.  Ilea- 

_  „      ■s^/.J      /,  )  / n  Sj,/s<_jt-/?7     cock  again  turned  his  face  westward,  intending  to  sctilr 
C<  CC  £>r<-       S*St     'L/C  U-*.^t/  ^  Fm*  c1|fk  mm.  ,wja   in    ana  atrivcd  a,  Chicago. 

July  4.  Here  he  concluded  to  remain,  and  took  up  his 
residence'  within  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Dearborn,  at  that  lime 
unoccupied  bv  the  military  ;  and  here  a  second  daughter  was 
born  early  in  1S2S.  About  May  of  that  year  he  removed 
to  a  log  cabin  and  claim,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Peter 
I^impsett.  It  was  about  the  "center  of  Section  32.  Town- 
ship 10.  Range  14;  "about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south- 
cist  of  the  lock  at  Bridgeport,  and  one  mile  due  south  of 
I  larilserabblc."  At  one  of  the  election*  in  1S30,  he  was  judge  and 
u  another  clerk  :  and  in  |3JI,  he  was  one  of  two  commissioners 
appointed  to  lav  out  a  road  from  Shclbyvillc  to  Chicago.  He  w  as 
licensed  to  keep  tavern,  and  was  one  of-the  seven  justices  appointed 


the  Chicago  River,  near  the  forks— a  log  foot-bridge  having  been 
previously  constructed  over  the  North  Branch.  The  following 
year  Maiiorc  B.  Ileaubien  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to 
contract  fi>r  repairing  these  bridges.  His  store  was  not  a  success. 
Looking  at  the  courtly  old  gentleman  of  seventy-four— erect. 


h.uul- 


vime,  suave  and  polished,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  young  man  of 
twentv-one  would  hardly  relish  ariv  confinement  to  the  drudgery 
»f  trading  and  bartering  with  Indians.  S>  he  failed  in  business 
but  was  ready  for  Imih  the  sports  and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  and 
until  tlie  tidings  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  aroused  him.  the  attrac 
ttons  of  the  wolf  hunt,  the  race  or  the  dance,  kept  him  from  a 
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for  Cook  County.  Scptemlier  10,  1831.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
nne  of  the  firsl  justice*  to  hold  court  |  but  as  lawyer  <*  Justice  his 
business  was  noi  large  in  1831.  In  1S32  ii  was 'but  lit'lle  belter. 
Chicago's  greatest  interest  ol  that  year  centering  in  the  lllack 
Hawk  War  ami  the  Asiatic  cholera;  ami  llcacirck  maile  a  living 
chiefly  by  his  tra<ir,  About  1832  there  appeared  in  a  iluffaln  paper 
several  letters  from  him  to  his  brother,  a  merchant  -if  that  place, 

li  -    riL  -1  r    I    li  > ,  .  ■  .    ...  1    1'...   •.•«•!*.->•->•  :•«..>...  II. a..    •  I.   •.  s_ 


wkicfi  ■•^•11  mihi  ivi  mi  i»riMnrr,  *%  mervnam  *ii  ui.n  |iw\r, 

dtscrilnnjr  Chicago  and  the?  territory  ImnHlrtliUiiN  to  the  weft,  in 

gWtltt  terms— ih*  IhnihIv  of  the  country  ami  The  fertility  of  ii-s 
■  1..  -..r  ■  .     .  *     a.*  »      _.  • 


glowing  i^iun — it**  vmwmj**  "it-  tuumry  ami  ine  icnilliy  ol 
ftW<    lit- rt/trn-il  to  the  Lind  j;fiinl  In  C'-nprcis  for  the  ennfttnic- 
-  of  th*  Illinois  &  Michigan  tiaSfct;  and.  Ui  show  the  entire 

i      I  1  ■ .  ■      BmLibI  1.1.1       l".       .       Z_.      1.1.-1.   a  I   —  * 


li0n.  ,- 

feasibilhy  „(  ihc  projerl,  slated  that  in  high  water  hiuis  passed 
South  Bmdt  of  the  Chicago  Kiver  into  the  Desftul 


from  the  .->ouin  iiraurn  ui  me  1  imago  Kiver  into  the  I  k^pl.iinc-, 
ami  that  by  this  means  the  American  Fur  Company  transported 
their  annual  supplies  to  their  trading  posts  mi  ihe  Illinois  kiver  and 
its  tributaries.  At  a  meeting  for  incorporation  o|  Chicago  as  a  tow  n, 
August  10.1833, Ihe  thirteen  rotmcattl  his  was  the  onlv  one  against 
the  -ncorporalion,  which  showed  at  least  csceptional  lidclily  to  cm. 
viclion  ami  independence  of  opinion,  recognized  as  characteristic 
of  tile  man.  At  the  Indian  Irealv  of  September  at},  1833.  |u.  re- 
ceived one  hundred  dollars.  Meanwhile  in  the  suinnur  of  1&33 
Ihe  (  hicago  school  seelion  was  subdivided,  and  all  but  four  of  It* 
one  hundred  and  forly-iwo  blocks  so|d.at  aucti.m  L*  ♦3S..S65,  on  a 
credit  of  one,  two  and  three  vears  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Several  )l(  tncsc  ,Ml>  onlt  jn|  (  pg^^gQ  <jf  Mr  ii^^j, 

among  others,  Lot  7,  Hnck  1 17.  frontage  soiul,  on  Adams  Street 
which  be  des.gncsl  for  a  residence,  lie  was  among  the  original 
HAacribm  to  the  lirst  Chicago  newspaper  in  November.  At* 
llial  his  children  might  be  nearer  school,  he  removed  in  1*14' 
ml,,  a  bote  on  ihe  east  bank  of  the  South  Hranch,  a  little  south' 
of  IsanAilph  Mreet  The  lands  arouml  Chicago  bring  thrown  M 
Ihe  market  m  Ujj  Mr.  Heacnck  became  as  extensive  a  purchaser 
S  w,M,,ld  W««  ««e«l  Ihe  most  sanguine  men 

of  his  day  as  in  ihe  great  development  in  store  for  Ihe  then  insi-. 

Dar^LT".  ,"V  EE****  *«  <l»a«cr  section  upon  which  his 
C » 1. .1  fKS""?  'A?^eA-  ****  »  1  K,"-<i,<-  Vermillion 
h      .V       |KTSt  '*J4.  for  his  land  certificate  l„ 

he  .prmgof  ,835.  he  built  a  house  „„  what  he  sup,*. se, I  wa,  Ir.s 

he  preceded  u,  remove  ,t  on  rollers.    ••  This  huuse."  say,  his  * „, 
he  occupied,  of!  and  00.  until  his  death."    Mere  his  fifth  mm 
younges,  child  was  b„rn.    Cndcr  dale  of  AiigtM  ,  ,8  » 
had    urn  advertised  as  attorney,  which  is  perhaps  L^SitoS 
o,     "      ,  "7 UE?  «  »  J'Wice  :  and  he  appears  a,  al- 

STSm    .'   T dr"'ri"  «*»  IS4S  Hesklw  lus  profesi,  „. 

in  April,  livu,  ||1N  investments  in  real  etttfc  were  lam  for  the 
period,  la  accord  wilh  his  anticipation*  ,d  I  'bicago's  f  ^rc  ml 
led  in  m,u.|,  dwress  of  mind  and  linancial  enitMrrassme     in  The 

aT::TT^eXhVaniC"    'Sj7-    "  perhaps  owing  „  he 

pressure  of  this  m.sfort.me  in  his  declining  vears  ihat  he  was  d  s 

Sr^lJe?*^  Pa^IV'ir  IE  '*•»•  '-""«hich  he  nev^  com: 
el  l>  ralbcd.    Ilnring  ihe  cholera  epidemic  of  |S.,.  hv  ,lei|  ™  . 
l  is  family  to  a  farm  he  OWMd  at  Summit,  where  he  bin  "if  his  » i  e 

ca  iaF  ques    n3M/n«!lln%  ln  *•  I'rotrac„l  discussion  of  .he 

tompaniouable  "  |„  Jl  ,;  ^  i?  ?S  anecdote  made  him  rjKMt 
a  rrec.,,,,le,    ir,d  l!  SSSS        !  *5,50n  but  also 

that  (here  were  alw^s  1,1  l>r»f«siun.-    I,  js  haweiW  lr\ie 

Judge  Caton.  '■  ■  VL.r,  f.,:T  ,  '  3  1  "T  )UN"^-  He  was.  Mn 
■Kcxsh-n  m,   vouthfu  "1*  "  «*«  «  ->ne 

man  gave  mc  jS^d^K  l":.!,;<!r;'!-,Cr  °f  *  ,hc  o'1' 

nun  krif.xiji.y  c,m:FS  Axn  ,,„,  OLUEST  RES1UEKT 

1.  — «-  *^^WKM^wt„  _1<rf  ^  prlndpai  ^ 


inaw,  I7fu,  according  to  popular  In-licf.  and  his  age  as  staled  at  ihe 
lime  of  hi.  death,  although  the  years  of  his  life  are  somewhat 
doubtful.  Mis  father  was  ,1  Scotch  trader  who  had  been  an  oflicer 
in  the  Itrilish  army,  and  his  mother  was  an  Ottawa  woman."  II, 
married  at  Mackinaw  and  moved  wilh  his  wife  to  the  St.  Joseph  in 
Michigan,  where  he  became  an  Indian  trader,  and.  it  is  said  an 
ass,Kiaie  of  J,*«ph  llaillv.  With  other  friendlv  l'otiawatomies  he 
<lid  all  in  his  power  to  shield  the  Americans  from  the  furv  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  at  the  lime  of.  and  after,  the  fart  Dearborn  mas. 
sacre.  I  le  arrived  on  Ihe  scene  too  lale  1o  do  anything  10  prevent 
ihe  massacre,  of  which  he  was  a  witness  ;  but.  on  his  return  to  Si 
J.NCph.  be  received  and  sheltered  ihe  familv  of  Mr.  Kinzk  who 
received  from  himself  and  wife  "aH  possible  kindness  and  hospi- 
1ahty  for  several  months."!  Not  confining  their  good  deeds  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Kin/ie.  the  generous  host  and  hostess.  KimJiug 
thai  Captain  and  Mrs.  Heabl,  who  had  been  brought  10  St.  Jovph 
by  Jean  llapliste  Chandonnais.  clerk  of  Mr.  Kin/ie.  were  in  dan. 
gcr  ..f  befaf  recaptured  and  taken  back  tolhe  Kankakee,  he  carried 
them  safety  in  a  bark  earn*  to  Mackinaw,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  when-  they  were  surrendered  to  the  Itrilish  command- 
ant. It  is  not  known  jusi  when  Robinson  settled  in  Chicago,  but 
he  had  been  here,  al  least  two  seasons,  and  wilh  Anioine  Oiulmcttc 
had  cultivated  the  field  belonging  to  the  fort,  raising  thereon  com. 
w  hen  1  aptain  Ikadlev  arrived  to  rebuild  Fort  Dearborn  in  I  SK,.  In 
1*25  his  personal  property  was  assessed  at  $200,  by  the  I'eoria 
County  Assessor.  He  served  in  1S21  and  1.S3/1  as  Indian  interpre- 
ter under  Dr.  Wolci.ti,  al  a-salarv  of  $365.  during  Ihe  latter  war. 
lie  is  recorded  as  a  voter  in  1*25,  i*2fi  and  IS 30.  and  on  June  5 
of  the  latler  year  was  licensed  In  keep  tavern  in  Chicago.  He  had 
owned  prior  u>  this  lime,  a  cabin  or  trading-post  at  llardscrabblc, 
but  vacaled  it  before  iS2f>.  On  Scpicmlier  »S.  1836.  he  was  mar. 
ried  by  J'.hn  Kin/ie.  J.  I'.,  to  Calherinc  1  hevalier.  daughter  of 
l-ranc.»is  and  Mary  Arm  (  hevalier.  Francois  Chevalier  was  chief 
of  a  united  liand  of  I'ottawaiomies,  (  Hiawas  and  Chippewas  ;  whit 
his  village  al  the  Calumel.  At  his  deal h,  Uobins..n  liecame  chief 
of  the  baud.  Al  Ihe  treaty  of  I'rairie  du  Chicn,  luly,  1S21),  he 
was  granted  two  sections  ol  land  on  the  llesplaines  ;'  bv  the  treaty 
of  (  amp  Tippecanoe,  October  20.  iS32,  a  life  annuity  of  $2uo. 
and  by  ihe  Chicago  treat)  of  September.  1S33,  an  addhional  an- 
nmty  of  S300.  His  exertions,  with  those  of  liillv  Caldwell,  pre- 
vented the  tribe  from  joining  Ihe  Sauks  in  the  Winnebago  War  of 
l."27.  and  (Slack  Hawk  in  1S32.  During  the  latter  pari  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  he  lived  at  W  olf  l\,inl.  where  he  had  a  store  or 
tradinK-lioiise.  Afler  the  Indians  were  remosed  bevond  the  Mis. 
sissipp!,  he  seltled  with  his  fatally  On  his  reservation  on  the  I  (es- 
pial ncs.  where  he  lived  until  his  dcalh.  which  occurred  April  22. 
IIS72.  His  wife  died  Augusi  7.  1S00.  Thev  were  both,  with  I  wo 
-oris  and  a  daiighler-in-law.  burie.1  on  the  bank  of  Ihe  river  near  the 
old  home. 

Bll  i.v  Cm  oivki.i.  (Saiiganashi,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  hum  notable,  characters  identified  with  the 
history  of  early  (  hicago,  was  an  Indian  half-breed.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Colonel  Caldwell,  an  Irish  ofricer  in  the  Urilish  armv 
staiioncd  .11  Ik-iroii,  and  was  br.rn  about  ihe  veiir  1730.  His 
mother  was  a  Pottawatomie,  and  is  said  to  have 'been  remarkable 
lor  her  beauty  and  intelligence,  liillv  received  a  good  education  at 
Hie  Jesuit  schools  of  Dctmil  and  learned  to  speak  and  write  Ihe 
hreneli  and  Knglish  languages  lluentlv.  lie  also  acquire.1  llw 
knowledge  of  a  number  of  Indian  dialecis.     Utile  is  known  in 


detail  of  the  cvenls  of  his  life,  bui  we  know  ihat  he  look  an  active 
part  against  ihe  Americans  in  the  War  of  i8i».  In  person  he  was 
large  and  commanding,  of  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 
At  tirsi  his  Indian  name  was  "  Straight  Tree."  on  account  of  his 
fine  appearance,  bin  he  is  belter  known  bv  the  name  of  Sauganash. 
or  the  Knghshman.  He  earlv  fell  under  'ihe  influence  of  Tecum- 
seh.  became  the  secretary  of  that  warrior,  and  was  intiinalelv  asso- 
ciated with  him  from  1S07  uniil  Tecumsch's  death.  Very  iitile  is 
known  of  Caldwell's  career  as  a  warrior,  for  upon  the  subject  of 
the  war  he  was  always  remarkably  reticent.  He  undoubtedly  Wt» 
engaged  in  most  of  ihe  battles  in-  actions  in  which  Tccumsch  was 
engaged,  and  he  was  often  sent  bv  his  chief  on  im|>ortant  missions, 
le  and  Shaw-bo-nee.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  present  al  Fort 
Dearborn  before  or  al  the  time  of  the  massacre,  but  we  find  them 
J  Hiit.  CriBfc 
T   "  «  .  I  .-,  •  p.  igo. 
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Ixith  here  the  next  day  when  they  were  instrumental  in  saving  the 
family  of  John  Kin/ie.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  they  were  the 
runners  sent  by  Tee-umseh  to  the  Pottawatomics  to  inform  them  in 
regard  t.»  the  fall  el  I  on  Mackinac  ami  to  bring  them  a*  far  as 
possible  in  league  with  him.  The  incident  of  hi*  saving  the  Kin- 
me  family  is  related  111  the  sketch  given  elsewhere  of  the  life  of 
John  Kinzic.  Caldwell  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
CKtober  5,  iSt3,  where  Tccumseh  was  killed,  but  what  active  ser- 
vice he  was  engaged  in  after  that  is  not  known.  The  credential  he 
gave  Shawboncc  show  -  that  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Itriiish  Indian 
Department  as  late  a*  1816.     1  hat  document  reads  as  follows : 

"  This  i»  to  certify  that  the  bearer  of  this  name.  ChambUe 
was  a  faithful  companion  to  me  during  the  late  war  with  the 
United  Mates.  The  bearer  joined  the  late  celebrated  warrior 
lecumseh,  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  in  the  year  1807.  on  the 
Wabash  Kiver.  and  remained  with  the  above'  warrior  from  the 
comrrcncemcnl  of  hostilities  with  the  United  States  until  our 
defeat  II  Moravian  Town,  on  the  Thames,  October  j,  1813.  I 
1  witness  to  his  intrepidity  and  courage  as  warrior  on 
is.  and  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  humanity  to  those 
unfortunate  sons  of  Mars  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

.      .  "B.  Caldwell,  Cafrlain  I.  D. 

Ambcrstburg.  August,  1S16." 

At  what  time  Caldwell  look  up  his  residence  near  Kort  Dear- 
born  is  not  dehnitcly  known,  but  probably  about  the  vear  1820. 
Chicago  was  still  a  trading  post,  but  the  fort  had  been  rebuilt  and 
an  Indian  Agent  resided  here.    It  was  a  central  puitn  where  the 
Indians  gathered  to  receive  their  annuities  and  do  Iheir  trading. 
In  1820  we  lind  Caldwell  duly  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
I'cona  County,  but  he  probably  was  seldom  called  upon  to  act  in 
his  oll.cia!  capacity.     He  was  a  voter,  and  his  name  appears  on  the 
poll  lists  of  182b  and  1S30.    He  usually  olfi.  iated  as  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  election,    lly  the  treaty  with  the  I'ottawatomies  held 
at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1S20,,  two  and  one-half  section*  of  land  on 
the  Chicago  Kiver  were  granted  to  him.  and  by  the  subsequent 
treaties  of  18.32  and  1S33  an  annuity  aggregating  one  thousand 
collars  was  bestowed  by  the  UotMIMMnt.     The  land  was  located 
on  the  North  Branch,  about  six  miles  from  the  junction  with  thc 
main  river.    This  land  he  sold  at  an  early  day.    There  was  also 
a  house  built  (or  him  by  the  Hcpartnvent  for  Indian  Affairs  on  the 
North  Side  near  where  is  now  the  corner  of  Slate  Street  and  Chi- 
cago Avenue.    He  was  always,  after  his  removal  to  f  ort  Dearborn, 
the  unchangeable  friend  of  the  whites,  and  his  influence  with  his  tribe 
was  exerted  lo  preserve  peace.     1 11  I S27  at  the  t i me  of  the  threatened 
outbreak  by  the  Wiunebagoes,  and  when  the  latter  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  lo  engage  the  Pottawatomics  in  a  war  with  the 
whites,  it  was  the  influence  of  Caldwell  and  Shawboncc  that  pre- 
vented it.    And  again  in  1832  he  prevented  his  people  from  allying 
themselves  with  Black  Hawk  in  his  desperate  raid  on  the  while 
settlements.    Caldwell  was  very  desirous  of  teaching  his  people 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  whites.    He  wanted  them  to  become 
educated  and  civilized.    When  Mr.  Watkins  started  a  school  in 
l»3»,  Caldwell  offered  to  pay  the  tuition  and  buy  book*  and 
clothes  for  all  Indian  children  who  would  attend  school,  if  they 
would  dress  like  the  Americans,  but  it  is  slated  none  of  them 
accepted.    Neither  did  be  approve  the  Indian  custom  of  polygamy, 
and  he  never  had  but  one  wife,    fie  found  in  her  however  a  tem- 
per sufficiently  hot  for  several,  and  his  cabin  is  said  to  have  often 
resounded  with  her  animated  tones,  when  rating  her  liege  lord. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  sister  of  the  chief  "  Yellow  Head",  and 
:>  daughter  ol  Ncc-s.  il-m-mcg.   >u  ■  -1  1 1>--  pnnr  ;>.il  |  mi,  ipatQM 
in  the  massacre  of  1812.    They  had  one  son  who  died  in  youth. 
James  M.  Bucklin,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  \  Michigan 
1  ana  in  1S30,  -  iys  ,.|  <  ildwell: 

'. rrom  Billy  Caldwell,  a  half-breed,  with  some  education  and 
great  intelligence,  who  had  explored  the  country  in  every  direction. 
I  often  procured  valuable  information  .hiring  mv  explorations.  It 
was  he  who  lost  suggested  making  a  feeder  .»f  the  I  alamic  Kiver  " 
When  the  lime  came  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  under  the 
variou>  treaties  made  with  them,  Caldwell's  influence  was  c-xertcsl 
to  make  the  removal  peaceful  and  successful.  He  determined  to 
leave  his  cherished  white  friends  behind,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with 
his  people,  and  share  their  privations  and  trials  with  them.  In 
tBJO,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Kussell  the  Government 
Agent,  and  Billy  Caldwell,  the  Indiana  to  the  number  of  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  assembled  for  the  last  time  at  Chicago,  lo 
receive  their  payments  and  thru  lake  up  Iheir  line  of  march  for 
their  new  home  on  the  Missouri,  at  Council  Bluffs.  Through  the 
ol  Sauganash  the  removal  was  accomplished  with  ease 
He  never  relumed  again  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
Age  was  coming  on  him.  and  the  bustling  activity 
of  the  ambitious  young  cilv  had  no  charm  for  one  whose  life  had 
l>een  passed  amid  the  wil 


Itch  passed 


amid  the  wildncss  of  nature.  I  le  seems  to  have  taken 
in  public  affairs  and  during  the  exciting  presidential 


roo 

campaign  of  1840,  he  with  his  friend  Shawbonee.  publishes!  the 
following  letter: 

"Cocncii.  Butf  Ki.  March  23,  1840. 
"To  General  Harrison's  Friends: 

"  The  other  day  several  newspapers  were  brought  to  us;  and 
peeping  over  them,  to  our  astonishment  we  found  that  the  hero  of 
the  late  war  was  called  a  coward.    This  would  have  surprised  the 

Tce,lmwh  of  ,hc  M,-'»n«-*.  an'l  Kound  (lead  an.l 
Walk-in-thc- Water  ol  the  Wyandotts.  If  lhc  departed  could  rise 
again,  they  would  say  to  ihe  white  man  that  General  Harrison  was 
lhc  terror  nf  the  kite  K.mahawkcrs.  The  first  time  we  got  ac 
quauued  with  General  Harrison,  it  was  at  the  council-lire  of  the 
late  Old  I  cm  pest.  General  Wayne,  on  the  headquarters  of  the 
Walrash,  at  (.rccnvillc,  170.!,.  From  thai  time  until  1M1.  we  had 
many  friendly  smokes  with  him.  bin  from  1812  we  changed  our 
tobacco  smoke  into  powder  smoke.  Then  we  found  General  Har- 
"son  a  bfave  warrior  and  humane  to  his  prisoners,  as  reported 
to  Us  hy  two  of  lerumsch's  young  men  who  were  taken  in  the  fleet 
with  Captain  Barclay  on  the  loth  of  September.  1813.  .,m|  on  lhe 
1  names,  where  he  rouled  botb  llie  red  men  an.l  lhc  British,  an.l 
where  he  showed  his  courage  an.l  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners 
both  white  and  red.  Sec  report  of  Adam  Brow  n  and  family  lakcii 
on  the  morning  ol  the  battle,  October  5,  1813.  We  are  lhc  only 
tw-o  surviving  of  that  day  in  this  country.  We  hope  the  ejupj 
white  men  will  protect  ihe  name  of  General  Harrison.  We  re- 
mam  your  friends  forever. 

"Ciiamki  ek  [SiiAWiwisKi:].  Aid  to  Tecumsch. 
"  H.  Camiwkll,  ISai-i.anasuJ,  Captain." 

Caldwell  did  not  long  survive  the  removal,  but  died  in  his 
new  home  in  Council  Bluffs  on  the  2Sth  of  September.  1841. 
at  ihe  age  of  sixty-two.  His  most  striking  characteristic  was  his 
humanity.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  his  great  leader,  Tccumseh. 
He  did  all  in  bis  power  10  alleviate  the  horrors  of  the  war  and  in 
lime  of  peace  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  feeling  of  friendship 
between  the  Indians  and  w  hites.  By  the  first  residents  and  settlers 
of  (  Imago  he  was  highly  respected,  an.l  some  are  still  surviving 
who  esteemed  it  no  small  privilege  to  accompany  him  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held  Is  well  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  Mark  lleaubien.  when  he'  named  his  new 
tavern.  It  was  suggested  to  Mark  that  he  should  name  his  house 
after  some  great  man.  He  could  think  of  no  greater  personage 
than  Billy  Caldwell  and  s,,  his  tavern  became  celebrated  as  the 
"  Sauganash." 

Siiaw.ihi.nfe-,  whose  name  has  been  written  in  many  ways, 
among  others,  as  Chamblie,  in  Hilly  Caldwell's  certificate  hereto- 
fore given,  was  the  son  of  an  Ottawa  chief,  and  was  born  near  the 
Matimec  Kiver  in  Ohio  about  the  year  1775.    He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Pottawatomie,  and  lie  wins  thereafter  lo  have  Ken 
more  Identified  with  the  Pottawatomics  than  with  the  ottawas. 
though  these  tribes  were  always  more  or  less  intimately  associated. 
His  village  was  on  lhc  Illinois  near  where  lhe  present  city  of  Ottawa 
now  stands.bul  he  subsequently  removed  it  to  what  Is  now  known  as 
Shabbona  Grove  in  He  Kalb  County.  Shawbonee  btCBmc  associated 
with  Caldwell  and  Tecumsch  about  the  year  1S07,  and  was  their 
firm  ally  in  all  their  enterprises,  until  the  death  of  Tecumsch. 
Shawbonee  was  present  at  the  bailie  of  the  Thames,  and  was  by  the 
side  of  Tccumseh  when  he  was  kille-d.    He  always  maintained'  that 
it  was  Colonel  klchard  Johnson  who  lircd  the  fatal  shot  thai  killed 
his  chief.    After  the  war  was  over  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  from  thai  time  forth  until  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  a  strong  and  eonstant  friend  lo  the  Americans, 
an.l  on  more  than  one  ocxasjon  risked  his  own  life  lo  save  his  while 
friend.    At  the  lime  of  lhc  so-called  Winnebago  war,  in  1827. 
there  was  no  military  force  al  Fori  Dearborn,  and  it  was  greatly 
feared  by  the  seillers  in  the  neighborhood  thai  ihe  Pottawatomie's 
would  be  led  to  join  with  the  northern  tribes  in  war  against  the  whiles. 
After  the  annual  payment  was  made  in  September  of  thai  vear. 
rumors  that  Big  Foot's  kind,  which  had  their  villages  on  I.nke 
Geneva,  would  certainly  join  with  the  Winncbagor*.  fell  thick  and 
fast  upon  the  cars  of  the  startled  settlers.    At  this  juncture  Shaw- 
bonee and  Caldwell  used  their  influence  to  restrain  their  own  funds, 
an.l  also  volunteered  10  find  nut  what  were  the  plans  of  the  Winnc- 
hagocs,  and  whether  Big  Foot's  band  really  intended  lo  join  wiih 
them.    With  this  purpose  in  view  they  visited  Big  Fool's  village, 
and  by  their  astuteness  and  clever  management,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting Big  Foot's  land  from  entering  into  the  threatened  alliance. 
The  last  attempt  made  lo  engage  the  Pottawatomie*  in  war  with 
the  whites  was  that  made  by  Black  Hawk  in   1832.     That  cele- 
brates! warrior,  emulating  the  example  of  Tccumseh  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  sought  10  emlist  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  general 
war.    A  great  council  was  held  at  Indiantown  in  February,  1832, 
and  there  with  great  eloquence  and  force  Black  Hawk  enlarge! 
upon  Ihe  necessity  nf  co-operation  in  order  to  save  their  hunting 
grounds  from  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  "Ut  all  our  tribes 
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unite,"  ■id  the  lawny  orator,  "anil  we  shall  have  an  army  of  war- 
riors equal  in  numlier  to  ihe  tree*  of  the  forest."    The  appeal  was 
powerful  and  it  icuuircd  nil  the  influence  of  Shawbonee,  Caldwell 
and  Kobinson  Ic  overcome  it.    But  these  men  well  knew  the  power 
and  military  resources  of  the  whites,  anil  how  hopeless  a  war  w  ith 
them  would  be.  Said  Shawbonee  in  answer  to  Black  Hawk's  figure 
of  speech  as  to  their  numbers,    "Your  army  wotiM  equal  in 
number  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  you  would  encounter  an  armv 
of  palefaces  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  those  trees.''     The  coun- 
cil (ailed  in  uniting  the  Indians  in  a  common  cause  and  although 
Mack  Hawk  nude  one  more  effort  to  gain  Shawbonee  in  his  cause, 
he  utterly  failed.    Not  only  did  Shawlionee  repel  all  the  efforts  of 
Black  llavvk.  but  when  the  war  broke  out,  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions, and  al  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  succeeded  'in  warning  some  of 
(lie  frontier  settlers  in  lime  to  sue  their  lives.    By  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  t'hien  two  sections  of  land  were  granted  I..  Shawbonee. 
I  his  was  located  by  him  at  the  place  where  (or  many  years  his  vil- 
lage had  been  situated  in  I  'e  Kalb  County.    A  survey  and  plat 
were  made  accordingly,  anil  here  Shawbonee  resided  unli!  his  kind 
was  removed  to  the  West  in  1*37.    He  accompanied  them  with  his 
family,  but  unfortunately  their  reservation  ■»  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  of  the  Sacs  and  foxes.  Hie  feud  which  had  arisen  between 
the  tribes  on  account  of  Shawlmncc's  refusal  to  co-oiicratc  with 
■fade  Hawk  still  existed,  and  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Shaw- 
bonce's  eldest  son  anil  nephew  by  some  of  the  revengeful  Sacs  and 
Foxes,    shawlionee  himself  narrowly  escaped  and  he  was  induced 
to  return  again  with  his  family  to  his  old  home.    He  resided  at  his 
favorite  gmve  with  hi*  family,  for  a  number  of  year.,  until  Ivs 
tribe  was  removed  to  their  new  reservation  in  Kansas.'   This  in- 
duccd  h.m  to  again  join  his  red  brethren,  but  he  remained  with  them 
only  for  three  years,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  Illinois  home 
Hut  a  change  had  now  recurred.    The  Land  l>cparlment  had  or- 
dcrcd  aiWw  survey  and  ignored  Shaw  boner's  claim,  holding  that  he 
had  forfeited  ,1  by  removal  from  it.    It  was  entered  ,.t  the  land-of- 
ice  at  Dixon  for  sale,  and  when  Shawbonee  returned,  he  found  his 
favorite  home  in  the  possession  of  strangers.    |iis  eminent  servi.es 
in  behalf  of  the  whites  in  the  early  days  were  all  forgotten  and  he 
was  ruthlessly  driven  from  the  spot  he  so  much  loved  and  all. ut 
which  clustered  so  many  of  his  .leares.  rerol lei, ions.    A  f,.»  of  hi, 
TslnT^  T?"K     h*™™»"™«-*.  united  in  the  purchase-  of 

remii  mis     I     ,  T",  1        h«  ««3  with  the 

remnants  »|  h  s  family  until  July.  .S5.,,  when  he  died.    His  re- 

rw;  :neUcnhm,-,h<.<'CmC,tT>'  "  V"rnS'  P™1  -'PP-aiHe 
IrTX  5S?  LSP«"1>cn-  "f  'he  American  Indian.  Tail, 

stra.ghl  and  muscular,  he  was  said  to  have  Uen  a  model  of  „hVsi 

m  mTI,,,,K,'f  !  iaW  in  lifc  hi*  "abits  were  tcmrxra  te  \  \t 
misfortunes  „f  his  later  years  often  led  him  ,„  the  i  itempcia  c  Use 
of  that  liquor  w  inch  has  ever  been  the  encn.v  of  his  race  k- 
owed  much  to  the  teachings  and  precepts  of    I'ecunwh  and  he  n 

g  l«,:Trr,•;r,,CaHrC:,  V""'"™  himStU      l*  SSnjrt  IhS 
.  ,  u       ,  "c  *"  lu"'>'nc  as  well  as  courageous  and  alw  .v, 

hmcTof  hrh,n"1uc,U-«-  to  l>""««  ""fortunate  captives  f  om  the ^  L 
n'"^    A  portrait  of  him  adorns  the  wall,  ,,f  C 
nr^  m/  lT' a,S,^tVr;"^.-«ndhis  name  and  memory  a  - 
p.evrvisl  in  the  records  of  that  association  1 

a.ive!'warbor^"Sor  vf  "f"'  ™kn'  °'  ™«*»  ™ 

youth  only  the  ordinary  education  afforded  by  the  common  scL.k 

^^^^ ^c^frtcu^C 

returned  to  his  parents  at  Win.lw   ,»  1  T'n«  "'  he 

».<h  them  ,0  Montreal.  ,  ,,  ,  :  r'  ^7  *™><«  "-moved 
youth  began  life  on  his  own  account     II    "  *5  Kmma>  *• 
aptitude  and  taste  for  tn.de  and  tra L  SLT^J1 
His  first  ventures  were  in  th„  J  ,.   '     cn  u  ,ms  <-arly  age 

friends,  he  managed  so  as  to  brin.rT  .> .v,t*°*  capital  or 
™»re.  I„  lht  U1f  of  J  "  "  «*■<.  hlm  a  ,  something 
hardware  store  of  t„n„  %  ,J ;a\c  "P  ll'c  tratk  and  entered  he 

•hen  sixteen  vrars  „f  .n.,t.  L  ,  ',   '?  ,,h'  spring  of  that  vcar  beuK 
-mof  ^o^yJrX^^^!^^  hvc  years. 
ti  e  American  Fur  Company   T„,.„  .1  UhcWS>  tiwn  'he  agent  of 
M-rcal  for  the  wi,dS  Tle  Ma^~  * 


fie  was  one  of  a  party  consisting  of  thirteen  clerks,  and  <*ie 
hundred  ami  twenty  men  liesidcs,  the  latter  being  all  Canadians 
I  he  party  traveled  in  thirteen  kiltcaux.    The  destination  was  ih, 
head  of  navigation  "  on  the  lakes.     The  route  was  long  and  tl- 
journey  dangerous.     I  he  party  without  accident  ascended  th»  la 
t  hien  rapids  and  in  due  course  of  time  reached  Toronto  then 
called  Vorktown.     Here  some  fifty  of  the  party,  nred  of  the  ardu- 
ous labor  which  to  them  had  apjKirentlv  iust  begun,  deserted  \\ 
this  point,  as  so  many  voyagers  had  left  them,  Mr.  Matlhcws"  who 
was  with  the  party,  determined  to  shorten  his  course  to  the  upper 
l  akes  by  a  portage  between  Lake  Ontario  and  (nrorgian  llav  an 
estuary  of    Lake    Huron.     The    remaining  jiartv.  aci.*.iihglv 
changed  their  projiosed  route  at  Toronto  and  moved  across  the 
country  northwest  ;  first,  g.,ing  up  what  was  then  known  as  the 
\  oung.strcet  road  to  Lake  Simcoc.  <  i»asiing  the  lake  ;  thence  by  a 
weary  portage,  where  not  over  nine  miles  a  dav  could  he  made  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Saugu  kiver,  at  the  foot  of  (ieorgian  Bav  Vrom 
thence  re -embarking  in  their  kutcaux.  thev  coasted  ah.ngt'he  shores 
and  among  the  islamls.  to  the  straits  of  Mackinac   which  thev 
reached  July  4,  ts|S.    ||m.  young  Hubkird  remained,  workingin 
the  companv  s  warehouse,  until  the  middle  of  September,  when 
joining  the  Illinois  Brigade,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men",  under 
the  agent,  Anioinc  lies!  hamps;  he  set  out.  via  Uke  Michigan, 
for  the  Illinois  .oimtry.     I  he  party  had  a  full  stock  of  supplies 
such  as  would  be  rcpiired  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  fleet 
consisted  of  twelve  batteaux.     I'assing  through  the  straits,  thev 
crept  along  the  east  shore  of  t-ake  Michigan,  stopping  at  various 
p.  iints  on  their  voyage,    t  >n  the  last  .lav  of  t  Moher  or  first  of  No. 
vemkr,  isit.,  the  p,.rty  reached  fort  liearboni.  then  all  there  was 
ol  Chicago,    Mr.  Ilubkird  remained  there  three  davs.  being  the 
guest  (,f  John  Kinzie.  at  hjg  house  on  the  Nonh  Side.    He  thrn, 
with  the  party,  pushed  into  the  interior  country.     Thev  went,  via 
the  South  Branch  and  through  Mud  I  a kc  (near  Bridgeportl.  ami 
from  thence,  carrying  their  goods  upon  their  backs,  and  dragging 
their  batteaux  across  the  intervening  land,  came  to  the  l>c?p]aines 
Kiver .which  they  dcsa^ndeil  to  the  Kankakee,  and  thence  down 
the  Illinois  Kiver,     Mr.  Hubbard  was  ordered  to  the  trading-cost 
at  the  mouth  of  Bureau  Kiver.  then  in  charge  of  a  Frenchman 
named  BtbCM.  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.    Young  Hub- 
bard was  detailed  to  keep  the  accounts  and  assist  in  the  detail* 
of  the  business  of  this  post,  by  Mr.  DesChamps.    He  reached  his 
ap|«nnted  post  early  in  November,  but  was  allowed  bv  the  agent 
to  proceed  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  visited  his  father 
ami  brother,  who  had  removed  to  thai  (ar  western  point  from  Mon- 
treal,   tin  the  trip  he  saw  no  white  men.  except  members  of  hi* 
own  party,  until  he  reached  St.  Louis,  then  a  town  of  some  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants.    About  the  middle  of  November  he  returned  to 
Bcbeaus  trading-post,  where  he  remained  performing  his  clerical 
duties  untd  spring.    At  that  time,  the  trade  with  the  Indians  being 
over,  he  returned  by  the  same  wearv  route,  in  the  same  batteaux, 
now  ladened  with  furs,  and  manned  bv  many  of  his  companions 
and  voyagers  of  the  downward  trip,  to  Mackinac,  the  hcadi|.iartcrs 
ol  the  American  Fur  Company.    There  he  mav  be  said  to  have 
made  his  home  for  the  succeeding  five  years,    lie  became  a  clerk 
under  \V.  \\".  Wallace,  who  had  charge  of  the  fur  slore  at  that 
rendezvous.     ||c  acted  as  shipping-clerk,  receiving  the  furs  (mm 
the  various  trading  p.«ts  west,  and  the  inland  traders,  and  assort- 
nig.  packing,  invoicing  and  shipping  them  to  New  York.  John 
Jacob  Astor  of  that  city  being  the  president  of  the  company.  He 
made  trips  to  the  interior  nearly  every  winter,  returning  to  Mackinac 
each  summer.     I  luring  the  w  fnter  of  iSiq-io.  he  was  detailed  tn  a 
trading-postal  the  mouth  ol  Muskegon  Kiver.  The  following  « inter 
lie  spent  in  charge  of  a  post  near  the  present  site  of  Kalamaroo, 
Mich.  In  the  late  fall  of  1S21  he  again  visited  Chicago nn  hi«  way  to 
Ihe  Iradf  —  *•  -  •  ■ 


..-post  on  Bureau  Kiver,  to  w  hich  he  had  been  re-assigned. 
I  here.  and  on  Cnxikcd  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois  Kiver. 
skirting  the  northern  boundary  of  what  is  now  Brown  County,  and 
emptying  into  the  river  a  few  miles  below,  the  present  tuwn  of 
Lcardstovvn,  he  spent  the  succeeding  three  winters,  in  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  company  in  that  region. 

<>n  hi*  second  visit  to  Chicago  he  found  the  same  in- 
habitants outside  the  fort  as  at  his  former  visit  viz.:  John  Kin- 
<ne  and  family,  and  Antoinc  Onilmelte,  his  Indian'  wife  and 
half-breed  children.  From  that  time  he  became  identified 
wiih  the  history  of  Chicago,  although  he  did  not  become  a  per- 
manent resident  until  manv  years  after.  For  the  four  succeed- 
ing  years  he  passed  through  the  region  now  known  as  Chicago, 
and  then  as  a  geographical  point  called  Fori  Dearborn,  many 
imi-s  each  year.  Ills  supplies  were  all  brought  by  wider  navigation 
to  that  point,  and  nearly  all  his  furs  were  shipped  from  there.  Chi- 
■  '  '"     ':"  '  '■  ve  |> ..1  the  Indian  tradi  during  those  years, 

ana  v,ung  Ilubkird.  then  the  most  active  and  vigorous  agent  ol 
DM  company,  became  well  known  to  every  man.  woman  and  child 
a;.._     ~J"  whether  American.  French,  half-breed,  or  puie  In- 
Subsequent  to  1S22,  no  person  lived  about  the  mouth  of 
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Chicago  River  who  did  Ml  know  this  young,  brave,  and  vigorous 
fur-trader. 

Mr.  Hubbard  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  two  year*  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  was  bound— 
seven  years  in  all — during  which  time  he  had  accumulated  some 
wealth,  and  had  acquired  what  was  bettcT,  the  entire  confidence  of 
every  man  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Northwest,  both  Ameri- 
can and  Indian.  His  wages,  as  has  been  stated,  were,  during  the 
five  years  of  his  indenture  only  nominal — $t  ji>  per  year* — but,  for 
the  succeeding  two  years,  while  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  he  received  $1,300  per  year  and  was,  during  the  last  year 
of  hi>  engagement  a  special  partner.  Hcsevercdhis  connection  with 
the  American  Kur  Company  in  the  spring  of  1S27.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  envr.-igtmenl.  »W  ;'t  his  own  solicitation,  was  allowed  to 
open  up  an  inland  trade,  fin  the  Iroquois,  his  station  bring  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Watscca,  While  there  he  laid  his  plans, 
afterwards  carried  out.  for  an  immense  trade  all  along  the  line  of 
what  afterwards  became  famous  as  Hubbard's  trail. 

During  the  perioil  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  engagement  with  the 
American  Fur  Company,  he  made  twenty-six  voyages  to  and  from 
his  interior  posts  and  via  Chicago,  to  the  headquarters  at  Macki- 
nac. In  1837,  having  purchased  of  the  company  its  franchises 
and  good-will,  he  commenced  business  for  himself.  He  no  longer 
confined  his  trade  to  the  watcr-wavs  as  had  been  formerly  done, 
but.  scuttling  his  boats  for  safety  within  the  South  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Kiver.  he  fitted  out  what  at  thai  time  might  be  termed  a 
most  formidable  caravan,  consisting  of  nearly  riftv  heavilv-ladcn 
DMiMi  which  he  h.^ bought  of  the  Pottawatomie  chief  Hig  Pool  at 
his  village  fifty  milcs'away.  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Ccncva  Lake.  Wisconsin.  With  this  outfit  he  moved  s..uth  toward 
the  Wabash  Kiver.  and  established  trading-posts  all  along  the  line, 
nearly  to  the  mouth  •>(  the  Wabash,  at  intervals  of  thirtv  to  fifty 
miles.  The  trail  thus  tirst  marked  out  by  lliibU-ird's  caravan,  anil 
for  years  after  traveled  between  his  trailing  posts,  became  famil- 
iarly known  as  "  Hubbard's  trail,"  and  was  for  fifteen  years  the  only 
well  known  and  constantly  traveled  road  between  Chicago  and  the 
Wab.i-h  country.  Danville,  now  the  shirctown  of  Vermillion  County, 
was  the  principal  inland  depot  of  supplies,  and  there  Mr.  Hubbard 
made  his  home  for  sev  eral  years.although  his  business  kept  him  mostly 
on  the  trail  between  his  various  posts.  Thus  it  happened  that,  al- 
though not  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Chicago,  he  was  present  at  the 
partial  burning  of  the  fort  in  IS27;  and,  during  the  Winnebago 
scare  "  which  succeeded,  made  his  memorable  ride  from  Chicago  to 
the  Wabash  country  for  help,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related 


As  the  settlements  increased  along  the  line  of  trading-posts 
established,  the  Indian  trade  gradually  languished,  and.  one  after 
another.  Mr.  Ilnbbaid  abandoned  them  on  the  south,  until,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  in  I  is  i A.  and  the  certainty  that 
his  Indian  customers  would  leave  the  country  within  two  years,  he 
abandoned  the  trade  altogether,  and  became'  a  permanent  resident 
of  Chicago,  transferring  his  wonderful  energy  to  his  new  home. 
This  incurred  in  1834.  The  intimate  connection  of  Mr.  Hubbard 
with  the  history  of  Chicago  since  that  date  is  apparent  on  nearly 
every  |>age.  ami  in  nearly  every  topic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
He  stands  prominent  as  one  of  the  foremost  merchants  for  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  during  which  period,  besides  carrying  on 
one  of  the  largest  shipping,  commission,  packing,  ami  forwarding 
trades  in  the  city,  he  held  nearly  every  olt'ue  of  trust  and  honor 
that  his  fellow. "citizens  could  thrust  upon  him.  It  mav  be  said 
here  that  he  never  violated  any  trust  liestowcil.  and,  in  his  old  age. 
he  lives  among  the  scenes  of  bis  active  and  useful  life,  with  a 
character  above  reproach  and  a  reputation  untarnished  by  the  busi- 
ness vicissitudes  of  half  a  century. 

In  the  spring  of  1S31  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Flcnora  llerry. 
daughter  of  Judge  Klisha  Berry,  of  Crbana,  Ohio.  They  had  one 
child.  Curdon  S.  Hubbard,  Jr..  who  was  born  in  Chicago.'  Fcbruary 
22,  1S3S,  and  is  now  (1SS3).  an  honored  citi/en  of  the  town  where 
he  was  born.    Mrs.  1 1  ubbaird  died  Februarys'!,  1S3*. 

In  1843  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hubbard, 
daughter  of  Alhira  Hubbard,  Chicago,  who,  with  her  honored  hus- 
band Mill  lives  after  forty  years  of  married  life,  the  worthy  w  ife  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Chicago's  ill  ill  III, 

CHICAGO  IN  1830-33. 

Prior  to  1830  there  was  no  town  of  Chicago.  The 
region  round-about,  and  the  embryo  settlement  out- 
side Fort  Dearborn,  had  been  known  bv  that  name, 


♦Mr.  EMI 


ndrrwtr  pittance-  of 
1  fur  hi*  widowed 


.  -  fjuhrr  died  iti  18m.  flat  of  the  very 
#i>t>  \»:r  yejr,  during  lite  y,-ar*  f,f  his  inth  ntere,  he  set  Apart 
mother  one-half  of  his  earnings.     A  letter  from  the  intern.  January  jS.  ilrt.  to 
ho  mix her,  thru  at  Middlcton,  Conn,  speak*  in  the  highest  lirms  of  Ivr  faithful 
son,  aiul  „,„„  ,hr  inok.Mirr  in  here!  $;s.  which  he  had  set  apart  fur  her  before, 


which  had  been  applied  since  the  time  of  the  early 
French  explorations  quite  indiscriminately  to  the  Des- 
plaines  kiver.  to  all  the  marshy  district  lying  about  its 
source,  and  extending  to  and  embracing 'the  site  of  the 
present  city.* 

The  canal  commissioners  f  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1829  were  empowered  to  ■•  locate  the  canal, 
to  lay  out  towns,  to  sell  lots,  anil  to  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal."  The  members  of  this 
board  were  Dr.  Jayne  of  Springfield,  Edmund  Roberts 
of  Kaskaskia,  and  Charles  Dunn.  These  commissioners 
were  the  official  fathers  of  the  city.  They  employed  James 
Thompson  to  survey  and  plat  the  town  of  Chicago  on 
Section  9,  Township  39.  Range  14.  The  completion  of 
this  survey,  and  the  filing  of  the  plat  bearing  date 
August  4,  1830.  marks  the  date  of  the  geographical 
location  of  the  town,  now  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 

The  part  of  Section  9,  platted  as  above,  was  Iwntndetl 
as  follows:  Commencing  at  the  corner  of  Madison  and 
State  streets,  on  the  south  by  Madison  Street  to  its  in- 
tersection with  Desplaines;  on  thi  vest  by  Desplaines; 
on  the  north  by  Kinzie;  and  on  the  east  by  State  Street. 
It  embraced  the  little  settlement  at  Wolf  Point  ami  the 
lower  village  on  the  South  Side,  and  comprised  an  area 
of  about  three-eighths  of  a  square  mile. 

The  population  of  the  new  town  and  suburbs,  out- 
side the  fort  where  two  companies  of  United  States 
infantry,  under  command  of  Major  Fowle,  were 
stationed  ,  numbered,  including  the  white  families,  half- 
breeds,  and  three  or  four  French  traders,  not  to  exceed 
a  hundred.  Colbert's  Chicago  pp.  5  and  6  ,  gives  the 
following  regarding  the  residents  of  Chicago  in  1S29 
and  1S30. 

"  In  l?Jo,  the  residents  of  the  town  besides  the  garrison  were 
I  he  following:  John  Kirmc, }  residing  on  the  North  Branch;  l>r. 
Wolcott.  Indian  Agent,  and  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Kinzie,  residing 
near  the  site  of  the  present  ( ialcna  freight  depot,  just  east  of  Clark 
Street  (he  died  in  the  fall  of  1*301;  John  Miller,  keeper  of  a  log 
tavern,  near  the  forks  of  the  river,  at  Wolf  I'oint.  North  Side; 
John  It,  Itcaubien,  residing  near  the  lake  shore,  a  liltle  south  of  the 
fort;  three  or  four  Indian  traders  whose  names  have  not  been  pre- 
served, residing  in  log  cabins  west  of  the  river." 

The  more  elaborate  "directory,"  given  by  the  same 
author  at  the  tlate  of  the  finishing  of  Thompson's  plat 
of  the  town,  shows  considerable  increase  of  the  resident 
population,  or  that  the  "census"  of  the  previous  year 
was  imperfectly  taken.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"At  this  time  I  August  4.  1S30.)  the  commercial  strength  o( 
Chicago  was  composed  and  located  as  follows: 

"Taverns — blijah  Wcntwnrlh,  north  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
fork;  Samuel  Miller,  west  side  of  the  river,  just  north  of  the  fork; 
Mark  Ilcaubicn.  east  side  of  the  river,  jus!  south  of  the  fork.S 

"Indian  Trailers — Robert  A.  Kin/ie,  near  Wcntwnrth's 
tavern;  Mr.  lUwrisso  (Leon  llourassca),   just  south  of  Iteaubieu's 


The 


■M* 


the  present  C'hicaRo  River  by  that 
■  region  about  the  mouth  'if  the  present 


do  iDt  dc 
them  mark  the 

Chicago,  a*  "Chicagol!,"  while  on  the  same  map  the  river  Desptainc*  was 
designated  as  the  Chicago*!  River.  It  was  also  recognized  as  a  locality  under 
the  name  of  Chicago  in  the  official  records  of  Fulton  County,  then  rmor.u:ing 
the  pre^rnl  county  of  Cook.  Concerning  ihis.  Htm.  John  Wrnlworth  in  a  hi*- 
U»ric  Iccluir  published  in  Fergus's  Historical  Scrw*.  No.  7,  says  ;  "  From  St. 
Clair  County,  what  is  now  Cook  County  was  set  off  in  the  new  cnxinly  of 
Madison;  Ibenre  in  (hr  county  of  Crawford:  in  iHto,  in  tile  urn  county  of 
Clark:  and  «o  little  wax  then  known  of  the  northern  cotlntty  that  ihe  act  (wa- 
in* CUik  Ouinty  extended  it  to  the  Canada  line.  In  iln  »r  were  set  off  in 
the  new  county  of  Pike;  in  iSav,  in  the  new  1  minlv  of  Fitltiii;  and  in  ilys,  in 
the  new  county  of  Peoria.  I  have  wA  only  <wiised*  the  lounty  records  of  tarsr 
counties  to  he  examined,  but  have  also  corresponded  with  their  earliest  settler.. 
amlleanfindnoofrW  i.il  recognition  of  Chicago  until  we  reach  Pultun  County. 
The  Clerk  of  that  county  write*  me  that  the  earliest  mention  of  Chicago  in  lh«- 
recordx  is  the  i»rder  of  an  election  at  the  tetm  of  the  Fultnci  County  Commix- 
sloners  Court.  September  j,  ttrx,  to  choo»c  one  major  and  company  officers, 
polls  at  Chicago  to  be  opened  al  Ihe  house  of  John  Kin/ie.  The  return*  of 
litis  election  cannot  be  fosind,  if  they  were  ever  made.'*  Chicago  was  also  a 
voting  precinct  of  Peoria  County,  an  election  being  held  there  a*  early  ax 
AargMt  7, 1*90. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  ihe  deve 
rex*  of  the  work  to  the  lime  of  lis 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  thi*  volume. 
1  Ji*n  Kinrie  died  Jiiniiary  ft,  i8j8. 
I  Wcnlwarth's  tavern  wax  ..n  the  Wext  .< 


velopment  of  the  canal  project,  and  the  prog- 
*  completion,  see  the  article  on  "Canal,' 
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tavern;  l-og  Cabin,  near  font  of  Xorlh  Ik-arhnrn  Street:  J.  II. 
Ilcaubicn.  present  site  of  Illinois  Central  depot. 

"Butchers—  Archibald  Clybourne.*  North  Branch. 

' '  Merchant* — <  StOHM  W.  I »olc.f 

'"James  Kin/ic  and  family,  William  See  and  family,  and  Alex- 
ander  Kohinson  and  family,  resided  near  Wenlworth's  tavern.  The 
old  Kinxic  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  opposite  the  fort, 
was  then  unoccupied  and  in  a  dilapidated  Mate.  The  (nivrrnment 
agency-house,  known  as  'Cobweb  Castle."  was  left  unociunicd  h\- 
the  ileal h  of  |)r.  Wolcotl.  In  it*  vicinity  were  small  log  buildings 
occupied  by  the  blacksmith.  Mr.  Me  Kef.  and  IUIK  Calitwell.  an 
Indian  chief,  who  was  alx.  interpreter  for  the  agency.  At  this 
lime,  or  soon  after.  (I.  Kcrchev.il  and  f>r.  K.  1  larmon' and  lames 
llarringtim  hail  arrived,  anil  were  making  claims  on  the  lake' shore 
in  tin  MKKdiBg  spring." 


List  "^""jr*       »n  election  held  at  C  hicago  Augutf  j, 

i    Suphen  J.  Scott,  Chicago. 
I.  John  It.  Ilcaubicn,  Chicago. 
J.  I  .con  Hourassca.  Chicago. 

4.  H.  II.  Laughton,  six  miles  southwest  (now  Riversiilel 

5.  Jesse   Walker.f  Methodist  minister,  Plainfield.  Ill  Fox 

Kivcr. 

6.  Mcdore  B.  Itcauhicn,  Chicago;  now  (18S3)  lives  at  Sj|,-er 

iik.  Kan. 

7.  Jean  llaptiste  Chevalier,  Chicago. 

».  James  Kiruie.  Chicago  ;  see  sketch  of  Kinzie  family, 
o.  kiis*e|       HcaciKk,  Chicago;  see  his  biography. 

10.  James  Brown,  unknown. 

11.  Joseph  i-iframuoisc,  Chicago;  Indian  chief  by  marriage 


THOMPSON'S  PI.AT. 
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U...-.  His, LK  ;.'"N„h,r  .£»"«*-  i" 

although  living  within 
1  at 
rcsi 


— "  m,c  .unites  01  tnirtv-twi.  . 
WW  IIQt  residents  of  Chicago, 

wily  included  h>.  ClT  i..™*"1"         »''<■  itoI  children  ..I  "E'/f' 


12.  John  U  Mavis,  Chicago  ;  Welch  tailor,  afterward  went  10 

Milwaukee  |  lived  there  in  1SS2. 

13.  William    See.  Chicago;   minister  and  blacksmith.  See 

biography. 

14.  John  Van  Horn,  unknown. 
15-  John  Mann,  unknown. 

10.  Ilavid  Van  Katon.  unknown. 

17.  Stephen  Mack.  Chicago  ;  cler  k  of  American  Kui  *  nrnpanv. 

18.  Jonathan  N.  Bailey.  Chicago  (lirsi  l'ostroaster) ;  lived  in 

part  of  old  Kin/ie  house, 
i'.).  Alexander  McDwle,  unknown. 
2...  John  S.  C.  Hogan.  Chicago. 

;  blacksmith    Born  in  1S00;  moved 


it  tM-Eni; 


H'nii>  included  h,»  father  |.wa,  ^| .,  KiTi  ,  ,Zd  Are 
M  be  name  of  Otnc  W  1>X  E.„l  <hfr'  -'"hn  K-  Chrik. 
*  Hie  |„B|„  ^  ,„  Sl «  w  »uti„.r.  p.  j 


II.  I>avid  McKee.  Chicago 

to  Aurora.  111. 
22.  Billy  Caldwell.  Chicago. 
23  Joseph  Thibeant.  Chicago. 


lectare.,!  Hon.  J„h„  Wentwocth.  r„W»  HUtorical  Series.  X...  7.  PP- ! ftrf 
ne^o  V  SrVSS  '"  a  'P""1  election  (or  Jialicc  of  tbe  Peace  nt  <Ke  <-  *"T 
KtT  «K' "/  ""™  C,."""r-  «  <»'  hew  of  [ohn  Kinxie  on  Saturday,  .lul.'  N 
E!^l  £  c""'»m«  lifty-.ix  names!  the  other  U  (or  a  tpecial  flection  at  Jnnn 
■« -i'  k  ."'"*'  ,BrJ"«»"  of  thr  Peace,  for  Peoria  County.  November  II.  ■«.*■. 
rT^„  '"enlr-wx  mniH  appear.  At  ibe  Ulter  election  Stephen  torbr- »■•• 
ThTnlll  !■ *'«th<"n  v«".  »K"i"wt  eijrnt  vole,  caxt  lor  Rev.  »IUia»  See. 
UttutlSmSS'         ,b""  car,v  ':WctinDl  "r  recorded  in  ihr  ankle  on  polite 

m**9Stt!!!&m       ■'■''JH'J  from  Peoria  to  Cbieajo  I  Hurlbul.  p. 

JS7>.    H»  fain.ly  canw  |a        j  Hurlbut,  p.  y»,  cote.) 
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HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHICAGO. 


24- 

26. 
»7- 


3a. 


1'ctcr  Friquc.  Chicago. 
Mark  llcanbicn.  Chicago. 
Ijiimni  Martin.  Chicago. 
Jean  Uaptiste  Sccoe,  unknown. 
38.  Joseph  mtV&Mf,  unknown. 
20.  Michael  Welch.  Chicago. 

Francis  LadMfar,  CltkagO  :  single,  died  nt  Archibald  I  lv- 

bourne's. 
Lewis  C1.1ntl.nv,  unknown. 
1'crcsh  l.cclerc.  Chicago;  Indian  interpreter. 

The  French  names  ;ire  mostly  of  Indian  traders  who 
ever  followed  the  Indian  trilics  with  whom  they  had  be- 
come allied,  first  in  the  interest  of  their  trade,  and  later 
from  family  or  tribal  relations  which  bad  come  from 
Intermarriage.   Most  of  them  had  Indian  wives. 

A  few  not  shown  in  the  foregoing  list  were,  at  that 
date,  living  in  Chicago,  Among  them  was  Stephen 
Forties,  who  taught  a  private  school  in  what  was  known 
as  the  "Dean  house"  during  the  spring  months  of 
1830.  He  went  to  Ohio  during  the  rammer  of  that 
year,  returned  with  a  wife  in  September,  and  they  to- 
gether re-opened  his  private  school.  The  following 
sketch  of  the  Forbes  family  is  taken  from  Hurlbut's 
"  Chicago  Antiquities  :  " 

*'  STEPHEN  F0MBS  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  26th  July, 
1797;  his  parents  were  John  ami  Anna  (Sawyer!  Forba*.  He 
married  in  Newburgh,  Ohio,  25th  March,  1*30,  Elvira  (born  in 
Moncton,  Vt.,  30th  November,  iftodl.  daughter  o(  Noble  anil 
Aurilla  (lUxjthi  liates.  Mr.  Forbes  first  came  l<>  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  and  returned  to  Ohio  the  ensuing  (all  ;  came 
hack  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  taught  school  three 
months,  and  then  went  to  Ohio  again,  anil  returned  here  with  Mrs. 
Port*)  in  the  month  nf  September,  of  that  year.  They  lived  in  the 
Dean  house,  so  called,  just  by  the  nutlet  of  the  river.  The  boats, 
which  unloaded  the  vessels,  turned  in  there  just  by  lhi«  house.  The 
house  was  a  block  or  timber-built  one,  being  of  logs  hewed  on  two 
sides,  with  two  main  rooms,  with  an  addition  of  one  room.  The 
school  was  kept  in  this  house,  Mrs.  Forbes  anil  her  clas-  occupy- 
ing one  room,  and  Mr.  K.  and  the  boys  the  other.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  school,  a  boy  and  girl  came  from  the  garrison;  the  girl, 
whose  name  was  Julia  Shuttlewonh,  was  the  daughter  of  an  F.n- 
glishman,  a  soldier  in  the  fort.  The  other  scholars  were  mostly- 
French  or  half-breeds.  l-ale  in  tf>3i,  Mr.  F.  removed  to  where 
RWuskJe  is  now,  or  near  there,  where  the  Laughlons  lived,  but 
returned  to  Chicago  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  trouble*. 
David  and  Hernardus  II.  Laughton  were  Indian  traders,  and  a 
few  years  before  had  a  store  at  ManUcrabble,  on  the  Chicago 
South  iiraneh.  The  wife  of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  n  sister 
of  Mrs.  Forbes.  Mr.  Forbes  returned  to  live  at  l-aughlon's,  and 
when  both  those  gentlemen  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other; 
he  helped  to  bury  them.  Mr.  F.  was  the  first  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County  elected  by  the  people,  1832.  These  items,  with  others, 
we  received  from  Mr.  F.  at  an  interview  on  his  eighty-first  birth- 
day, July  26,  1S7S.  Tile  above  portraits  were  copied  from  photo- 
graphs taken  ahout  186-8  ;  the  autograph  signature  of  Mr.  V.  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  accompanies  his  letter  ;  that  of  Mrs.  F. 
was  written  in  her  seventy-second  year.  Mr.  K.  had  a  paralytic 
attack  some  years  since,  but  continued  to  walk  out  frequently  in 
pleasant  weather.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  Chicago,  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Nathan  S.  feck,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
nth  February,  1 870, " 

Religious  Germs. — As  a  whole,  the  Chicago  of 
1831  could  not  have  been  considered  a  pious  town.* 
There  was  no  church  edifice,  and  outside  the  fort,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuit 
priests  among  the  Indians,  and  the  visits  of  McCov, 
Scarrett,  and  Walker  on  the  part  of  Protest- 
ant missions,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  had  been  an  cl- 
ement in  the  life  of  the  town.  W'il- 
liam  See,  a  Methodist  exhorter,  occa- 
sionally essayed  to  preach.  He  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  worked  for  Mr.  McKee. 
zie  heard  him  preach  in  the  spring  of 
preached  in  what  she  termed  the  "  little  schoothouse 
at  Wolf  Point.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his 
ministrations  were  rewarded  with  a  religious  awakenina 

•  See  ReliKi«u  Hlnory.  .  & 


sufficient  to  result  in  an  organization  of  the  few  devout 
persons  who  heard  him  preach.  He  was  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished character,  and,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master, 
did  what  he  could  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  effi- 
cient, though  not  more  meritorious,  work  done  by  his 
immediate  successors,  with  whom  he  continued  to  co-op- 
erate in  religious  labor  after  their  arrival.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ordained  resident 
preacher  of  the  modern  Chicago-  "Chicago  Mission" 
was  designated  in  183J  as  a  point  in  the  Sangamon 
District  nf  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  the 
Kcv.  Jew*  Walker,  then  living  at  Plainficld.  forty  miles 
distant,  was  appointed  to  the  charge.  He  paid  his  first 
visit  after  his  appointment  in  company  with  Rev. 
Stephen  K.  Reggs.  Mr.  Ilcggs  held  his  first  meeting  in 
Or.  Harmon's  room,  in  the  fort,  on  the  evening  of  June 
15,  1831,  <>n  the  following  day  he  preached  in  the  log 
school-house  at  Wolf  Point,  where  William  See  had 
occasionally  preached  before.  The  meeting  resulted  in 
the  formation  at  that  time  of  a  Methodist  class,  ami 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Chicago.  The  venerable  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism, Mr.  lleggs.  in  an  address  before  the  Calumet 
Club  in  Chicago.  May  27,  iK;o.  forty-eight  years  after, 
spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  class  anil  its  members 
as  follows  ■ 

"  Mv  next  (  second  )  service  was  in  the  log  school-house  north 
of  what  is  now  Washington  Street,  on  the  first  block  west  of  the 


Mrs. 
1831. 


Kin- 
He 


river,  upon  or  near  what  is  now  Canal  Street,  and  near  Wfl >  jjj 
I  invited  all  to  come  forward  who  wished  to  enroll  tMn.se.  ^ 
the  Methodist  Church.    Ten   responded.    Among  iwm 
William  Sec  who  was  made  class-leader,  who  moved  N ■  p( 
Wis.,  and  died  there  ;*  fclijah  Wentwonh.  Jr.,  the  first  cor<» 

•  Hurlhut_»tc  "Adtiquliie*."  P  J7J-«»l"  <lwt  dkd  "'  U"™  °*"*T' 
Wa.,  in  iSjS. 


CHICAGO  IN  1830-33. 


CM*  County,  who  died  at  t.alesburg.  III.,  on  the  iSth  of  November 
*8":  h'=,  n,',.hcr   Lucy  (Walker)  Wcntwonh.  who  died  It  CM- 
cago  of  cholera,  July  22,  ,«49,  Md  his  two  sL         M  Quuta 
Sweet,  now  ,,     M.  jotwph.  Mich.,  and  Mrs.   El  jahE«£"tf 
Milwaukee    Wis.,  whose  daughter   is  now  the  wife 
Isaac  Lracbiirger.  at  Dixon,  in  this  State.    This  same  |„„  vh«J 
hoUSe  afterwards  served  as  chape!  and  parsonage  ^Tthe'itberam 
clergyman.    Here  were  h1S  kitchen  and  parlor.    At  the  \leth"hs 
(  on  crence  he  d  at  Indianapol,,  ,he  4.I.  ,,}  tletobcr.  .S5t,  I  w  Tap 

032.  being  the  hrstever  held  here.and  there  wax  also  the  hrst  Metn! 
^V™",?'  T  T7lCC'  P'rk-  °f  I'lai»lit-l'J.  """Tied  pro- 

ImS?  n  c  pe,,plc  ,h",Uffh  tl!c  qua««'y 

Mrs  Zebiah  Wentworthi  Estcs  is  still  living  f  1881 ) 
at  Bay  View,  near  Milwaukee,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 

<SniLSUU,V"t,B  ^KmoCr  0i  tHC  daSS-     Hcr  sister>  MW. 

ftbrd.  2s.C,8sl  }  '  dicd  Ut  St  Mich, 
No  other  efforts  toestablish  stated  religious  services 
m  Chicago  were  made  until  the  following  year  \s 
auxiliary  to  the  religious  movement  above  mentioned 
weekly  prayer  meetings  were  begun  in  the  fall,  at  the 
house  of  Mark  Noble.  Sen.  the  old  Kinzie  house'.  Mr 
Nob  e  his  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamilton,  all 
Methodists,  were  the  originators  and  zealous  support*!* 
of  this  first  Christian  prayer  meeting  of  Chicago! 

I  he  first  Post-okkice  was  established  at  the  town 
f  CWcagO  in  the  spring  of  ,83,,  ;lnd  Jonathan  N. 
I  a.ley  appotnted  Postmaster.  He  was,  at  that  lime, 
ining  in  the  old  kmzie  house,  opposite  the  fort  It  is 
probable  that  the  mails  were  first  opened  and  distrib- 
uted at  his  dwelling.  The  mail  facilities  at  the  time  the 
post-office  was  established  were  not  of  the  best  There 
were  no  post-roads.  The  mail  was  received  once  in 
two  weeks  from  Niles,  that  being  the  nearest  distribut- 
ing post-office. 

The  village  did  not  grow  rapidly  during  the  first  vear 
after  the  survey  was  made.  A  few  men  came  in  to  swell 
the  permanent  population,  but  not  sufficient  to  give  it  any 
decided  certainty  of  being  the  leading  city  of  the  West 
■  hc  f «  of  lot»  hv  the  land  commissioners  was  made 
largely  to  speculators  or  to  the  few  residents  who  took 
a  local  interest  in  the  embryo  town.  The  prices  real- 
ized were  by  no  means  extravagant  when  compared 
with  those  of  to-day.  As  showing  the  first  market  value 
ot  city  lots  in  Chicago,  the  following  partial  list  of  pur- 
chasers of  .830,  and  the  prices  paid  or  promised  to  be 
paid,  is  given  : 

PARTIAL   LIST  Of  PCKCITASES  OF  CAS  A  I.  LOTS  AM.    LAND  MR- 
VKVrt.  AND  BROUGHT  INTO  MARKET  IN  |830. 


"5 


Name, 


I'aul  Kingston  

James  Kiruic  

John  H.  Kinzie  . 
William  Lee  (So*  7} 

Stephen  Mack  

Davi.l  McKee.  .... 
Pour  Menard,  [r.... 

E.  Roberts  

George  Miller  

Samuel  Miller.... 


Diacavnow 


Jonathan  H.  I'ugh.. 
Edmund  Roberts 
Alexander  Robeson. 

Thomas  Ryan  

James  Walker  

JOhn  Wellmaker  .. 
John  P.  Wilburn  .. 
Alexander  Wolcott  .  . 


l.ot  7.  block  so   

Lota  5.  6,  7  and  8.  block. 

Lot  2.  block  2  .....  .. 

Lots  3.  4  and  5,  block  23. 
Lot!  7  and  8,  block.  43  . 

Lot  7,  block  49  

Lots  4.  block  29  " 



Lots  5  and  (1.  block  36  

Lots  3,  4,  5  and  0."  block 
14  

Lot  t,  block  18  

Lot  ?.  block  18  

I-ots  :  and  2.  block  2q.._ 

Lot  2,  block  14  

Lot  4,  block  10  

Lots  1  and  3.  block  14.." 

Lot  t,  block  1  " 

Eight  lots  in  block  1,  also 
east  half  of  northeast 
quarter,  Section  9,  Town 
30,  Range  14,  So 


Price,  Etc- 


Jedediah  Woolsey.  Jr.    Lot  9,  block  44 


27 

76  for  4  lots 

37 

64 

130 
100 

"°3 

no 
*4 
45 
133 
43 
20 
54 
60 


\M%  per 
acre 
50 


I  he  changes  in  the  resident  population  during  i8tt> 
mentioned  by  the  early  chroniclers,  were  as  follows  ■ 

1  he  troops  in  garrison  were  removed  in  June  to 
tiret-n  Bay,  and  the  Government  property  left  in  charge 
of  Indian  Agent  Colonel  T.  j.  V.  Owen,  assisted  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Gholson  Kercheval. 

Among  those  who  became  citizens  of  the  town  were  • 
Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton,  who  came  April  9  ;  George  W* 
Dole,  May  4;  r.  F.  W.  Peck,  who  brought  with  him  a 
small  stock  of  goods  in  the  schooner  "  Telegraph  " 
which  arrived  in  July;  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Bcggs,  |une, 
f3'  i  R-N-  Wj>™y,  July.  t83.  ;  j.  W.  Pool.CJctober, 
;   .Mark  Noble  and  family,  August,  183 1  ;  Dr. 


Elijah  p.  Harmon,  who  came 'In  'iH?it!u  appears^b 
Mrs.  kmz.e  s  «  Waubun,"  p.  205.    He  lived  in  the  fort, 


'Name. 


Description. 


ii 


K  lteaubien  

WHIiam?Wcher':.";;: 

Wilson  A.  IScll  

Lyon  llourissa  

Archibald  Clvbournc. 

Charles  Dunn.  

John  Evans  

Clement  A.  Finlcv... 

Amos  Foster  

Thomas  Haruell  


John  S.  C.  Hogan. 
Clark  Hollenbcck.. 
'■urdon  S.  Hubbard. 
WilKua  ftwdl.. 
Benjamin  Kercheval. 


K.  Roberts... 
Edward  Keycs  , 


Ixits  1  and  2,  Mock  17... 
Lots  3  and  4,  block  31... 
Lots  5  and  6.  block  29. . . 
I-ots  4  and  5.  block  34.. . 

Lots  1  and  2.  block  44  

Lois  4  and  5,  block  5  

I-ot  r,  block  10  

Lot  5,  block  33  , 

Lois  e  and  6,  block  31  

Some  26  lots  

Lot  1.  block  20  

Also  80  acres  west  half  of 
northeast  quarter  Section 

<9  ?)  

Lots  t,  2,  5  and  d,  block. 

LOI  7,  block  8  

Lots  1  and  2,  block  19  

Lots  5  and  6,  block  28. . . 
Soacres.  west  half  of  north 


Prick.  Etc. 


Lots  5  and  6,  block  8. 


Sloo 
102 
109 

48 
114 

42 

75 
21 
101 

50 

1.55  P«* 
acre 
1  If, 
11 

75 
21 

I.25  per 
acre 


47 


.  ,    .   '    v-      0 '  "ten  i"  me  ion 

but  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Chicago,    f  )f  h.m  Mrs.  Kinzie  wrote  : 

"  When  we  chose  the  path  across  the  prairie  toward  the  south 
we  generally  passed  a  newcomer.  Dr.  Harmon,  superinlendintr  the 
construction  of  a  sod  fence,  at  a  spol  he  had  chosen,  near  the  Shore 

i£  •  "  ,.h,S  a-  '»>«•  Ka«>n  advanced,  he  occu- 

pied himself  .n  planting  fruit  stones  of  all  descriptions,  to  make 
rea.ly  a  KarrJen  and  orchard  for  future  enjoyment.  We  usually 
su.ppcsl  to  have  a  little  chat.  The  two  favorite  schemes  of  ihe 
t  llicago""6  hortM::,l,urc  and  ,hc  ccrtain  f<«"".'  importance  of 

The  accounts  are  quite  unanimous  in  the  statement 
that  many  emigrants  were  temporary  sojourners  in  the 
fort,  and  the  buildings  surrounding,  during  the  summer 
ami  fall,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  manv  of  them 
remained  permanently.  Most  of  them  went  beyond  to 
the  Fox  and  Rock  River  countries  and  made  settlements 
there. 

Colbert,  p.  5,  states  :  "  The  same  vessel  1  the  '  Tele- 
graph '  brought  a  number  of  families  who,  however,  did 
not  settle  here.  Emigration  set  in  largely  in  the  fall 
and  by  September  the  fort  was  filled  with  emigrant 
families,  the  occupants  numbering  some  four  hundred 
souls." 

Governor  Bross,  "  History  of  Chicago,"  p.  18,  says: 

"  The  '  Telegraph, *  which  arrived  in  July,  and  Ihe  "  Maren- 
go, were  the  only  arrivals  during  the  season,  except  the  one  that 
transported  the  troo|»  to  (Jrcen  Hay.*  The  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  Chicago  during  the  winter  of  1831-32  occupied  the 
quarters  in  the  garrison,  and  were  ministered  to,"  in  the  way  of 
creature  comforts,  by  our  estimable  citizen  George  W.  Dole  who 
was  the  only  merchant  then  in  Chicago,  except  Mr.  R.  A.  Kinrie. 
at  W  oil  1  oint. 

•  The  w  Napal^,,,"  Captain  Hinckley. 


Ilfi  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHICAGO. 

Mr  Colbert  chronicles  the  arrival  of  P  K.  W.  Peck  "  Jedcdiah  Wooley  was  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Gov. 

V     7",.  :          ,  V.   '      ,.    .                        i.f  wnnrls  "  crnor  a»    minty  Surveyor. 

Oil  the      reUgraph,     "With  a  small  stock  of  goous,^  •■  Three  voting  precinm  were  established  and  their  boo«d«l(i 

and  States  that  "  he  built  a  small  log  store  near  the  fort,  defined,  designated  as  the  Chicago  precinct,  the  Hickory  Creek 

thus  making  an  important  addition  to  the  trade  of  Chi-  precinct  and  the  Dul'age  precinct. 

dunns  lire  year,  e.cepl  the  More  of  Peck,  before  men-  Mjl|er  ^             Kerrheva|  £  g^&ja^ 

  o           .,..„   rtu  mbera.    At  this  session  considerable  business  was 

seat.  Section  ,  o  the  act  read  as  follows:  ^  ^            mules,  and  neat  cattle  above  the  age  of 

^ ^ ^S^^^ISTrfilt ST S^'S^nrTvrr;  three  years:  on  watches,  with  their  appurtenances;  and 

wit:  commencing  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Indiana.  on  all  clocks.                                                          _  . 

Illinois,  at  the  dividing  line  between  towns  thiny-threc  and  thirty-  The  first  two  tavern  licenses  were  granted  by  Cook 

four,  north;  theme  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  town  thirty-four  Countv  to  Chicago  landlords — Elijah  Wentworth,  for 

north,  of  range  nine,  east;  then  due  north  to  the  northern  Ixiundary  c.           c-mll..i  M,!!..,.  f.-,r  ft- 

line  of  the  Stale;  thence  east  with  laid  line  to  the  northeast  corner  */•  »•»  »•».""'<•'  *UlM'  }°T                ,.  ^n„c   .    _  . 

of  the  state;  thence  southwardly  with  the  line  of  the  Stale  to  the  Following  the  granting  of  these  licenses,  the  records 

place  of  beginning, — shall  constitute  a  county  to  be  called  t  ook,  ^  show  that  it  was — 

and  the  county  seal  thereof  is  hereby  declared  to  lie   permanently  Ordered  thai  the  following  rales*  lie  allowed  to  tavern  keep- 

established  at  the  town  of  Chicago,  as  the  same  has  been  laid  out  ers  to  wit; 

and  denned  by  the  land  commissioners."  Each  ha|f  pim  of  winc_         m  brandy  MS 

Section  K  directs  that  an  election  tie  held  "at  Chi-  Each  pint  do  37!i 

cago,  in  Cook  County,  on  the  first  Monday  in  March         Kach  half  pint  of  gin  

next,  for  one  sheriff,  one  coroner,  and  three "countv  com-  J:ach  I5!"'  d.° •••   2*3 

Kach  gill  ol  whisky  00 A 

mtssioners.  Euh  n,,„  pin,  do..    "tf 

Section  10  locates  the  public  buildings  at  Chicago  Kach  pint  do  >Stf 

"on  the  public  square,  as  laid  off  by  the  Canal  Com-  For  each  breakfast  and  supper  *5 

missioners,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  River,"  and  Km- each  dinner  37  h 

in  the  succeeding    cction  the  Count)  Commissioners  K* In horse  one  nient .  50 

were  authorized  "to  sell  the  same  whenever  they  may  l  odging  foTcachman  per  night.*.'.*.*.'."."."."'.!!...  >**!& 

think  it  l>est,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  erec-  For  cider  or  beer,  one  pint  116  » 

tion  of  a  courl-linuse  and  jail."  Kor  cider  or  beer,  one  quart  

Section  1  3  established  a  ferry  at  the  "seat  of  justice."  During  the  same  session,  Russel  E.  Heacock  was 

The  County  Commissioners  were  without  delay  to  pro-  licensed  "  to  keep  a  tavern  at  his  residence,"t  and  Rub 

vide  a  suitable  boat,  or  other  water  craft,  and  hire  a  ferry-  ert  A.  Kituie,  Samuel  Miller,  and  B.  Laughton.J  were 

man  at  their  discretion  as  to  terms.     The  ferry  was  to  licensed  to  sell  merchandise.    James  Kinzie  was  July 

be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county;  others  to  be  licensed  .is  an  auctioneer. 

ferried  at  such  rates  as  should  be- reasonable  and  just.  Action  was  had  fur  the  establishment  of  a  terry 
In  March,  1X31,  Cook  Countv  was  organized.  It  across  the  branches  of  the  Chicago  River  at  the  forks, 
then  embraced,  besides  its  present  limits,  all  of  what  The  people  of  Cook  Countv,  "  with  their  traveling  all- 
ure now  the  counties  of  Lake,  Mc Henry,  Dul'age,  and  ratus.'-  were  to  be  passed  free  ;  all  others  were  to  be 
Will.  The  only  voting  place  in  the  countv  was  Chi-  charged  for  ferriage  as  per  a  schedule  of  rates  then 
cago,  at  the  first  election.  No  general  election  was  adopted.  Whoever  should  be  appointed  ferryman  would 
held  until  the  following  year,  before  which  time  the  be  required  to  file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  poo  for  the 
county  had  been  divided  into  three  precincts.  The  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and  to  pay  into  the 
first  commissioners  were  Samuel  Miller,  Cholson  Kerche-  county  treasury  the  sum  of  $50.  A  ferry  scow  was 
val,  and  James  Walker,  who,  on  March  8,  held  their  purchased  of  Samuel  Miller  for  $65.  At  the  next  term 
first  court  in  Chicago,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  be-  of  court  June  6,  1831  Mark  Beaubien  was  duly  ap- 
fore  Justice  of  the  Peace  J.  S.  C  Hogan.  William  See  pointed  ferryman  of  Chicago,  having  filed  the  required 
was  appointed  Clerk  and  Archibald  Clyhournc,  Treas-  bond,  with  James  Einzie  as  surety,  and  entered  into  an 
urer.  \\  uh  the  exception  of  Walker,  who  lived  on  the  agreement  to  pay  into  the  countv  treasury  the  required 
Dul'age  River,  the  governing  power  of  Cook  County  sum  of  $50. 

was  vested  in  residents  of  Chicago.    During  the  first  The  Clerk,  being  empowered  to  do  certain  acts 

session  of  the  court,  which  lasted  two  davs,  the  follow-  necessarv  to  keep  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion, 

ing  proceedings  were  made  matter  of  record:  during  the  vacation  of  the  court,  granted  permits  W 

"  An  ordeT  was  passed  that  the  southwestern  fraction  of  Sec-  sc"  goods  to  Alexander  Robinson,  John  B.  Beau  I  f 

tion  10.  Township  ,,,  Range  IJ,  cast,  be  entered  for  countv  pur-  and  Madore  B.  Beaubien.                                         .  ,a 

ffi.wla'.te  To              to  bo"T  one  bu»*S  The  second  regular  session  of  the  Court  was  held 

aoiurs  with  which  to  make  the  entry,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  ,„„,.  fi  b 

exceed  six  per  cent.    Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  as  agent  to  enter  unc  °-                                                                    .  ,ht «». 

the  bind  in  behalf  ol  the  countv.  1  •  At  that  ilmr  dimes  ami  half  dime*  were  not  in  circulation.  „ 

•  R'dwrt  A.  ktnrie  Samirl  \lilu    ai  j_  ,  ..          ,.     „   ..  putalion  ,,f  *||  unall  imrmv-lit.n.,  involving  l««  than  "?c ,      ,[,',  ••  v,<k  sW' 

Urn.  Mad.-,  It  rXniri,    |',,;              R'*inj«..  John  n  B™„.  ,„«  Sp»ni.h  ,-mt.  valued,  u.        cents,  kotwni.  New  »"« 

•Mhis  tin,,.    Perla,»  he'fi " m,,,? i  „   I      ^       "  *'r^~d P"1'  lir,K,  J  ami  „,  N,w  r.nKUnJ  as  a  "  n.nr  pence."           .                .       .  ,J;a. 

♦Tilt  r.^nly  ,rZdi,r,,,7„^l^U'fr'T1'  t"h  ,Brft*"»-  f  M'    Hr^cclr.  who  h*d  Isrm  licenced  by  iTflM  County.  JttK  >  ^ 

caoal  >.i!|  „n,l  l»r.-l  Kmm  It  ,7"   "",rumrnljl     prneimnK  >l.r  p»,aiic  ,.f  !h«  PU< r  *n.  kn„wn  »  Hracoek',  IV.int-hU  eluim  was  .«i  SeC«m  }>. 

t  I  hr  pn-KCt  failed     Mr  \V           ...  -      i_                      .  39s  R^n^r  14                                                                        «         a.  uitne  mil" 

POTtrd  thai  he  had  b«„  ,cll£d  JaSLiL  ,a  12£?£M  'n",""t/JUM  <•}  "-  i  Harmry  H.  Lauchton  kept  hi.  store  >t  what  «  DOW  R'«"'d''  S  Saltb 

taooey.                             m"S  Pe™w»n">  make  the  entn-,  and  returned  the  ■oathweM  of  the  viliare.    "rie  aulhofity  M>s  "  three  mllei  up  UK 
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At  that  session  Mark  Bcaubicn,  O.  Newberry,*  and 
Joseph  Leflenboys  were  licensed  to  sell  goods  in 
Cook  County.  Subsequent  records  show  that,  during 
1831,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned,  merchants' 
licenses  were  granted  to  Brewster.  Uogan  &  Co..  Peck, 
Walker  &  Co.,  Joseph  Naper,  and  Nicholas  Boliveu. 

First  County  Roads.— The  initiatory  steps  were 
taken  during  this  session  for  the  establishment  of  two 
country  roads.  The  first  was  to  be  located  "  from  the 
town  of  Chicago  to  the  house  of  li.  I.awton,  from 
thence  to  the  house  of  James  Walker,  on  the  Dul'age 
River,  and  so  on  to  the  west  line  of  the  county."  The 
viewers  appointed  were  Elijah  Wcntworth,  R.  E.  Hea- 
coek.  and  Timothy  B.  Clark.  The  second  was  to  run 
"  from  the  town  of  Chicago,  the  nearest  and  best  way  to 
the  house  of  Widow  brown,  on  Hickory  Creek."  James 
Kinzie,  Archibald  Clybourne,  and  R.  E.  Heacock  were 
ap]x>intcd  viewers.  These  two  highways  were  intended 
to  open  communication  with  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  county,  and  between  the  voting  places  in 
the  three  precincts  established,  The  projected  road  to 
Widow  Browns  was  laid  out  from  the  town  of  Chicago 
on  what  is  now  State  Street  and  Archer  Avenue. 
The  Dul'age  road  ran  essentially  on  the  line  of  Madi- 
son Street  to  Ogden  Avenue,  thence  on  said  avenue 
to  l.awton's,  near  what  is  now  Riverside. 

The  first  report  of  the  viewers  of  the  last-named 
road  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
court  as  the  record  says:  "the  report  is  rejected  and 
the  viewers  shall  have  no  pay  for  their  services."  'The 
court  perhaps  transcended  its  authority  in  thus  cutting 
off  the  pay  of  the  derelict  viewers,  but,  as  there  is  no 
record  to  die  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  the  punish- 
ment was  meekly  borne  by  the  luckless  trio,  and  that  no 
attempts  were  made  on 'their  part  to  obtain  redress. 
Thus  early  in  history  did  the  county  fathers  frown  upon 
undesirable  practices  in  the  civil  service,  whether  cor- 
rupt or  otherwise.  Slight  lapses  from  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  the  early  court  have  since  occurred,  and 
the  practice  of  depriving  officials  of  the  emoluments  of 
office  when  under  clouds  of  suspicion  has  long  ago 
fallen  into  disuse. 

First  I'ciii.ic  Land  Sai.k. — 'The  Canal  Commis- 
sioner! deeded  Cook  County  a  tract  of  ten  acres 
including  what  is  now  the  court-house  square. 

It  was  decided  by  the  commissioners  to  sell  off  by 
public  auction  a  part  of  the  land.  The  sale  occurred 
July  1 83 1, James  Kinzie  being  the  auctioneer.  The 
county  records  show  that  the  rate  of  commissions  al- 
lowed him  were  two  and  one-half  per  cent  for  the  first 
S200,  and  one  per  cent  for  all  over  that  sum.  For  his 
services  he  received  a  county  order  for  the  sum  of 
Sm  5,?j4-  Computing  from  the  amount  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's commissions,  it  would  appear  that  the  gross 
amount  of  sales  was  $1,153.75. 

Ax  Indian  P.wmint. —  The  last  occurrence  wor- 
thy of  note  in  the  annals  of  Chicago  for  the  year 
1831,  was  the  gathering  of  nearly  4,000  Indians  to 
receive  their  annuities,  which  were  disbursed  by  Colonel 
Owen,  assisted  by  Kinzie  and  Gholson  Kercheval. 
The  payment  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember.'and  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  whiles,  as  it  was  known  that  there  were 
emissaries  from  the  Sacs  of  Black  Hawk's  band,  who 
had  but  recently  reluctantly  moved  to  the  western 
hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  attempting  to  incite  the  tribes 
gathered  to  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the 
whites,  and  to  inaugurate  a  general  war  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  settlers  and  the  repossession  of  their 

•  Oliver  Nrwbcrrr  wa»  then  a  mi-reliant  .if  Detroit. 


old  hunting  grounds.  It  was  known  that  the  counsels 
of  the  Pottawatomies  were  far  from  unanimous  for 
peace.  Black  Foot,  leader  of  a  powerful  band,  having 
his  home  at  the  head  of  Big  Foot,  now  Geneva  l.ake, 
was  ready  to  put  on  his  war  paint,  as  were  most  of  his 
braves.  His  influence  was,  however,  not  sufficient, 
against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Billy  Caldwell 
Sauganash  who  was  the  stanch  friend  of  the  whites, 
to  carry  the  tribe  into  the  proposed  warlike  alliance;  and 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  whites  the  plot  fell  through, 
and  the  payment  ended  in  a  bloodless  orgie  of  drunk- 
enness, after  which  the  various  tribes  returned  to  their 
villages,  some  evincing  surly  disappointment  that  blood 
had  been  averted.  'The  sentiment  of  the  tribes  as  a 
whole  was  not  reassuring  for  a  lasting  peace.  Although, 
through  the  firmness  of  Colonel  Owen  and  the  influence 
of  the  friendly  chiefs,  no  hostile  alliance  had  been 
effected,  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  in  case  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Sacs  to  repossess  their 
lands  about  Rock  Island,  the  Pottawatomies  would  at 
best  be  only  neutral  as  a  tribe,  while  Big  Foot's  band 
might  prove  secret  allies  so  far  as  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  • 

Eariv  A mi'skmf.nts, — 1  luring  the  winter  of  1831-32 
the  settlement,  almost  shut  out  from  the  outside  world, 
found  amusement,  pastime  and  profit  within  the  nar- 
row range  of  its  own  resources.  'There  were  dances  at 
Mark  Beaubien's.  A  "debating  society  "  was  organ- 
ized at  the  fort,  J.  B.  Beaubien  being  the  president.  A 
chronicler  states  that  he  presided  with  "much  efficiency 
and  dignity."  Although  not  very  conversant  with 
Jefferson's  Manual,  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  it,  as 
every  member  was  disposed  to  be  orderly  and  behave 
himself,  and  each  and  all  seemed  bound  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  sum  of  knowledge 
and  usefulness.  Here  Chicago  oratory  was  first 
fledged,  and  the  ever-recurring  questions  of  debate  on 
such  occasions  were  for  the  first  time  debated,  if  not 
settled,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 

Mark  Noble  and  family,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  Went- 
worths,  Mr.  See  and  wife.  Rev.  Stephen  R.  llcggs  and 
family  and  other  religious  souls,  if  such  they  were,  held 
weekly  prayer  meetings,  either  at  Mr.  Noble's  house  or 
at  the  fort.  Thus,  the  grave,  the  gay  and  the  intellect- 
ual found  sources  of  enjoyment  in  this  far-off  hamlet 
of  the  West.  'The  monotony  of  the  short  winter  days 
was  broken  by  an  occasional  scrub-race  on  the  ice  be- 
tween one  of  Mark  Beaubien's  horses  he  had  two  and 
any  other  that  could  be  found  to  score  with  him.  An 
occasional  wolf  hunt  within  the  present  city  limits  also 
helped  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  warm  spring 
should  bring  the  expected  arrival  of  more  emigrants, 
and  the  Consequent  renewal  of  business,  which  had  been 
quite  brisk  with  passing  emigrants  till  cold  weather 
set  in. 

An  Unexpected  Set  Back. — The  spring  came,  and 
with  it  came  rumors  which  blighted  all  hopes  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  tide  of  emigration  early  in  the  season. 
They  were  to  the  effect  that  Black  Hawk*  with  bis  band, 
although  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  an  alliance  with 
the  Pottawatomies  the  fall  before,  had  recrnsscd  the 
Mississippi  in  violation  of  his  treaty,  and  with  the  ap- 
parent intent  of  re-occupying  his  old  village  and  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  Rock  River  which  he  had  so  recently 
left.  The  alarming  rumor  was  confirmed  OR  the  arrival 
of  Hon.  Richard  M.  Young,  at  Fort  Dearborn.  He 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the  State. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Mills,  Esq.,  a  lead- 

•  F.jt  fuller  un.wnt  ,-nnceminif  the  Black  Hawk  War,  «:*  arlKlc  .mi  Furl 
Dearborn  ami  Ihr  Military  History, 
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ing  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar.  and  Colonel  Strode. 
They  had  come  from  Galena,  by  way  of  Dixon,  and  re- 
ported that  the  Indians  at  the  iatter  point  showed  evi- 
dent signs  of  their  hostile  intentions,     later  arrivals 
confirmed  their  statements.     The  aggressive  march  of 
the  band  up  the  Rock  River,  their  meeting  with  Still- 
man's  force,  their  subsequent  breaking  up  into  small 
bands  to  prey  upon  the  defenseless  settlers,  tin-  massa- 
cre at  Indian  ("reek,  and  the  general  panic  which  en- 
sued, has  all  been  told  elsewhere.     The  tidings  of  the 
campaign  as  it  progressed  came  daily  to  Chicago,  and 
created,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  consternation  and 
excitement  which  overshadowed  all  other  interests  for 
the  time.    The  nearest,  and  in  fact  the  only  place  of 
refuge  for  the  settlers  on  the  Desplaines  and  vicinity, 
was  Km  Dearborn.    The  settlers  were  warned  by  Shaw- 
honee,  a  friendly  Pottawatomie  chief,  through  scouts 
sent  by  him  to  the  various  settlements  to  inform  them 
of  the  impending  danger.*    By  the  last  week  of  May 
Fort  Dearborn  was  a  crowded  caravansary  of  frightened 
fugitives  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  persons 
1  he  quarters  were  crowded,  a  single  room  often  being 
occupied  by  two  families.    As  the  fort  overflowed,  the 
later  comers  made  temporary  homes  in  rude  huts  and 
shanties  hastily  and  rudely  put  together  for  the  emer- 
gency, from  such  materials  as  the  place  afforded  Noth- 
ing was  thought  of  or  talked  of  except  the  war  and  the  dan- 
ger that  menaced  the  whites.  Although  no  great  fear  was 
cnteru.ned  forthc  safety  of  those  with..,  the  garrison  from 
Black  Hawk  s  band,  a  vague  fear,  an  undefinabh  dread 
est  other  tribes  might,  at  any  time,  without  warn.ng 
take  sides  with  the  hostile  band  and  join  them  in  the,; 
murderous  ra.d.  gave  the  settlers  a  continued  anxiety 
known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it  The 
anxiety  was  increased  by  information  given  to  Colonel 
(  wen  by  Billy  Caldwell  that  the  hostile  chiefs  w£e 

Ch L^PYT  withu  the  °lUwa<  Po»awatomie  an. 

U  ppewa  In.hans  who  belonged  to  the  Chicago  agency 

cl    f  t  the  >'oun«  men  m*  Some  of  the  older 

Chiefs  had  become  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  Still 
mans  men  m  needlessly  beginning  the  war  and  had 
gamed  courage,  which  gave  then,  hope  of", " 
he  subsequent  victory  of  Black  Hawks  warriors  „vT 
he  whites  who  first  fired  on  them.    To  if  Ssfcte  aver 
ti  c  danger  an  informal  council  was  called^  f  ho  chief 

dians  low  'of  thpt  ...  1C  COmm°n  «™«»ncesof  the  In- 
S*^ont„e  narTofyt^S  "<  faith- 

present  was  a favorable VL  .       .w,nv,c,lon  th*'  the 

gether  with  the  decinV  r  *  ,  thcir  c,0tl«ence.  to- 

deeded  and  fearless  talk  of  Colonel 

"^SSC'"'1'^ Uam-  ■ 

JUM"  °      "  tOUaC''  "  001  kno1rn-"        Probably  aWu, 


Owen,  who  represented  the  Government,  decided  the 
council  in  favor  of  peace,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Big 
Foot  and  his  immediate  followers.  Subsequent  to  this 
council  many  of  the  Pottawatomies  did  good  and  faith- 
ful service  as  spies  and  scouts,  in  watching  and  report- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  and  in  protecting 
the  growing  crops  which  the  fleeing  settlers  had  left 
behind. 

The  few  residents  of  Chicago  labored  to  their  ut- 
most to  feed  and  shelter  the  fugitives.  Shelter,  such 
as  it  was,  was  provided  once  for  all,  but  the  food  had 
tube  replenished  daily.  Archibald  Clybourne.  the  only 
butcher,  found  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  meat  fork 
community  suddenly  increased  five-fold  beyond  that 
usually  looking  to  him  for  supplies.  He  did  his  best, 
but  short  rations  on  meat  would  have  been  declared, 
bad  not  the  Noble  boys  (John  and  Mark  have  driven 
in  their  stock  which  they  had  been  raising  in  the  San- 
gamon district— some  one  hundred  and  fifty  head.  Their 
timely  arrival  averted  a  meat  famine.  An  early  chron- 
icler says  : 

'*  In  (his  emergency,  it  was  fortunate  llmt  the  Nobles  had  con- 
cluded to  g,.  into  stock-raising.  Archibald  Clyhourne  was  the 
Government  batcher  lor  .he  PotUwrtlOwfal,  and  used  to  do  a  little 
in  the  same  line  for  settlement,  bu,  he  had  no  adequate  supply  f»r 
the  population  that  he  now  found  suddenly  on  his  hands.*  and.  as 
soon  as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  arrived  from  the  south,  the 
Nobles  turned  butchers  and  fed  the  population  and  the  troops 
until  the  last  steer  had  bil  the  dust," 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  written  by 
George  \V.  Hoffman,  a  member  of  the  company  of 
Michigan  volunteers,  gives  some  light  on  the  subject  : 

"  DtVaOIT,  sth  April,  iSjg. 
"  My  Ditir  Sistsr:  I  received  your  letter  three  nr  four  days  MO 
and  was  real  glad  to  hear  troni  you,  as  1  always  am.  and  I  should 
Have  answered  sooner  but  I  have  been  looking  out  torourAdjuiani- 
< knrr.it  to  get  from  him  some  dales  relating  to  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  and  only  me  him  yesterday  and  was  surprised  to  find  thai  he 
has  nothing  in  his  office  relating  to  the  subject. 

'*  My  recollection  is  that  in  Mav.  I.*32,  there  was  received  at 
Mle«  a  letter  from  Major  Owen  (Indian  Agent  at  Chicago  whose 
name  1  cannot  call  to  mind  I,  calling  for  help  on  account  of  .he  ap- 
proach tow  ards  Chicago  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors,  who  were 
killing  anil  plum)  cring  all  in  the  way  of  their  march  through  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  to  Canada,  lln-ir  destination.  As  northern  lr.di- 
ana  and  southwestern  Michigan  were  then  hut  sparsely  settled,  there 
was  great  fear  and  a  panic  among  the  farmers  and  in  the  small 
villages  along  the  supposed  route  of  tin-  Indians. 

"Colonel  llasion,  of  the  regiment  (24th,  1  think),  including 
Itemin  and  Cass  counties,  immediately  called  them  into  service  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  had  three  or  four  hundred  men  at 
Niles,  very  poorly  equipped  for  such  an  emergency.  Indeed  they 
had  only  such  rifles  and  shotguns  .is  they  happened  to  h.nc  (or 
miming  purposes,  wilh  but  very  little  ammunition  of  any  kind. 
Some  had  powder-horns  with  a  few  bullets,  and  some  had  neither. 

"  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  \k  hurried  to  Chicago,  and  after 
.1  day  or  two  some  liftv  or  sixty  men.  some  on  foot  and  some  on 
horseback  started,  for  Chicago,  and  got  some  five  or  six  miles  in  the 
woods  north  from  the  I>nor  1'rairie,  in  Indiana,  and  toward  Ifiiillcts 
(liaicl,  who  lived  on  the  Calumet  River  on  the  route  towards  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  shore  of  which  was  the  only  road  to  Chicago. 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  about  to  have  a  camp,  a  carrier  from 
I  hicago  arrived  announcing  that  no  danger  was  now  apprehended 

Nile*,  and  on  the 

»««  da>"  had  arrived  at  Teneconpc  1'rairie,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Niles,  when  we  were  again  overtaken  by  a  carrier,  with  more  alarm- 
ing reports  ihan  before,  and  the  officers  determined  to  mm  and  l« 
again  toward  the  enemy  ;  but  most  of  the  men  became  mutinous, 
and  we  proceeded  toward  Niles.  and  when  within  four  or  five  milts 
were  met  by  an  officer  sent  by  tknerat  I.  K.  Williams,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Niles  with  a  company  of  minute-men  from  Octroi!,  with 
orders  for  us  to  turn  back  towards  Chicago.  Here  again  our  men 
were  disposed  to  disobey,  but  as  General  Williams  had  uuitealantc 
number  of  men  at  Niles.  one  or  two  other  regiments  from  as  far 
castas  lecumschand  other  towns  having  arrived,  our  boys  con- 
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eluded  at  least  to  halt  and  wait  further  developments.  One  officer 
and  myself  rode  on  to  Nilrs,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  river  (St. 
Joseph!  were  confronted  by  a  sentinel,  who  said  he  hail  orders  tO 
prevent  any  one  from  returning  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Wc 
said  all  right,  and  turned  Kick  anil  rode  down  to  the  ford  and 
crossed  over  and  reported  to  General  William?.  The  next  day  we 
again  started  for  the  scat  of  war.  General  Williams  and  his  minute, 
men  only  going  with  us.  The  other  militia  were  sent  hack  to  iheir 
homes,  When  wc  arrived  at  the  Door  Prairie,  four  miles  west  of 
the  now  city  of  LaPortc,  we  took  possession  of  a  stockade  that  the 
farmers  had  thrown  up.  and  remained  there  a  week  or  ten  davs.  but 
I  cannot  rcmcmt>er  why.  unless  that  we  were  waiting  for  further 
news  from  Chicago,  the  farmers  about  the  region  ,»f  the  Door  had 
all  left  their  homes  and  lied  to  the  more  southern  settlements,  l-'rom 
the  Door  we  went  to  Chicago,  in  June  *  1 1  think),  ami  took  posses- 
sion of  old  Fori  Dearborn.  The'  few  inhabitants  oi  Chicago  had, 
before  our  arrival,  felt  their  heads  every  morning  to  make  sure  that 
their  scalp-locks  were  still  there  ;  but  there  were  not  many  there 
then,  and  the  Indians  would  have  obtained  but  few  trophies  of  that 
kind,  had  thev  taken  them  all.  Besides  the  fort  there  were  two 
frame  houses  on  the  North  Side,  and  the  old  Kin/ic  house,  which 
stood  close  bv  the  river  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  fort.  On 
the  South  Siile  were  two  or  three  small  farm  houses  ;  and  on  the 
West,  the  Kimic  store  at  the  forks,  as  we  then  called  the  North  and 
South  brandies,  and  there  was  Mark  Beauliicn's  tavern  on  what  is 
now  Michigan  Avenue,  about  where  the  Exposition  building  now 
stands. t  There  a  few  officers  lived.  I  myself  1  put  up  with 
Mark,  and  some  of  the  refugees  from  the  country  who  were  in  the 
fort  thought  we  were  a  reckless  set  of  fellows  who  deserved  to  be 
scalped,  Realise  while  there  was  so  much  danger  from  the  dreadful 
Indians.  Mark  would  play  his  fiddle  and  we  boys  would  dance.  One 
dav  there  came  a  report  from  Naper's  settlement  that  the  Indians 
hail  been  seen  in  that  region,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  great 
alarm,  and  wanted  troops  sent  from  Chicago  to  escort  them  safely 
from  their  homes  to  the  fort.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  some 
sixtv  or  seventy  of  us,  well  mounted,  left  Chicago  in  the  afternoon 
BAri rode  night,  arriving  a:  Naper's  the  next  morning,  and  went 
into  camp,  as  our  commander,  Colonel  Edward  Brooks  I  formerly  of 
the  annyl,  had  particular  orders  from  General  Williams  not  to  look 
after  the  Indians,  as  our  force  was  so  small  ;  but  to  offer  escort  to 
all  who  were  disposed  to  flee  to  Chicago.  We  remained  in  cam]) 
that  day  and  night,  and  as  there  was  no  one  needing  our  attention 
and  the  alarm  of  a  dav  or  two  previous  having  passed  away,  we 
started  on  our  march  lock  to  Chicago.  On  tin-  afternoon  of  the 
day  we  left  them,  three  men  went  out  with  a  wagon  and  pair  of 
horses  to  a  grove  of  limber  to  get  long  shingles  to  cover  a  block- 
house, and  as  they  entered  the  woods,  Indians  rose  up  and  fired  at 
them,  killing  two  of  the  men.  and  taking  with  them  the  horses. 
One  of  the  Men  escaped,  anil  on  his  giving  the  alarm,  the  Indians 
were  followed,  but  not  seen  nor  overtaken.  In  the  early  morning 
before  our  arrival  at  Naper's.  Robert  Kinzie  called  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Winslow.  II.  Redtield  and  myself  to  objects  near  this  same 
grove,  and  said  he  believed  thev  were  Indians  ;  and  if  wc  stopped 
and  turned  our  horses  towaril  them,  if  they  were  Indians  they 
would  disappear,  as  they  were  no  doubt  watching  11*.  We  dropped 
to  the  rear  of  the  command,  and  were  hardly  separated  from  them 
before  thev  were  gone  out  of  sight;  Rinnc  reported  to  Colonel 
Brooks,  and  wc  proposed  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  go  to  the 
grove  to  sec  whether  thev  were  Indians  or  not.  but  Ihe  Colonel  said 
he  had  strict  orders  not  to  leave  the  road  i>r  divide  his  small  force. 
After  hearing  of  the  killing  of  the  two  men.  we  had  no  doubt  the 
Indians  had  seen  us  and  watched  our  return  toward  Chicago.  We 
remained  in  the  fort  until  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Colonel  William  Whistler,  when  your  giKxl  hus- 
band found  me  at  battalion  drill,  to  which  duly  I  had  been  as- 
signed, being  the  only  one  (except  Colonel  Brooks)  who  knew  any- 
thing about  such  matters.  You  will  very  well  remeinbcrthe  arrival 
of  General  Scott,  with  troops,  soon  after  (in  July),  on  Ixiard  of 
steamer  Ix.als,  when  the  startling  news  (much  more  alarming  HIM 
Indian  depredations)  came  on  shore,  that  Ihe  Asiatic  cholera  was 
aboard,  when  you  and  other  ladies  and  children  ran  to  the  open 
prairie  and  at  last  found  shelter  under  some  boards  in  the  fence 
corners,  to  get  rid  of  exposure  to  that  terrible  disease. 

"When  in  Chicago,  now  I  can  hardlv  realize  that  my  horse, 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  others,  found  wild,  uncultivated  [usturc 
where  now  stands  the  court-house:  in  the  midst  of  a  great  am 
beautiful  city,  oner  destroyed,  but  now  more  grand  and  beautiful 
than  in  its  former  greatness  :  when  there  was  not  a  house  between 
the  fort  and  the  woods,  as  we  then  said,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  except  Mark  llcaubien's  tavern,  where  now  are  such  splendid 
streets  and  magnificent  buildings.  So  much  for  the  Black  ll  iwk 
War.  I  have  often  wished  I  had  kepi  a  diary  of  events  then;  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  war  but  the  Western  country,  as  we  then 
called  it." 

•  It  was  in  May. 

t  A  ,aiM*k«  m  ' 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Penrose,  wife  of  the  then  Second 
Lieutenant  James  W.  l'enrose,  to  whom  the  above  letter 
was  written,  was  one  of  the  women  who  came  with 
Whistler's  command  with  Iter  husband.  Her  reminis- 
cences ,.t  those  limes  were  given  to  Rev  H.  C  Ken- 
ney,  February  28,  1879,  and  are  here  published  for  the 
first  time: 

•'  In  the  year  lB-,2,  probably  in  May.  my  husband,  Lieutenant 
James  W.  l'enrose.  who  was  then  l  ieutenant  of  the  2d  Infantry 
Regular  Army,  was  ordered  from  Sackctt's  Harbor  to  Chicago, 
with  several  other  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Whistler.  At  what  point  we  look  the  sailing  vessel  I  do  not 
remember,  but  it  was  probably  at  Buffalo.  On  arriving  at  Chica- 
go, the  troops  were  first  landed  in  little  boats.  Then  the  officers' 
families  were  sent  on  shore.  A  storm  having  arisen,  it  was  three 
days  before  Colonel  Whistler's  family  and  the  wife  of  Major  Kings- 
bury were  able  to  land. 

"  There  were  in  Chicago  at  that  time  about  twelve  houses.  I 
think  that  all  of  these  were  made  of  lijgs.  Our  quarters  were  in 
Ihe  fort.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  relieving  a  com- 
pany of  militia  from  Michigan.  About  six  weeks  after  our  arrival, 
our  little  company  was  increased  by  the  arrival,  on  a  steamer,  of 
General  SCOtt,  win  several  other  companies.  These  had  been  sent 
to  Chicago  to  proceed  to  Rock  Island  to  tight  the  Indians  there. 

"  The  boat  brought  MM  only  ihe  troops  but  also  the  cholera. 
At  twelve  o'clock  a.  m..  lieutenant  Summer  ( afterwards  General 
Summer  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion)  came  to  the  fort  and  ordered 
all  the  families  in  the  fort  to  leave  before  sunrise,  stating  that  at 
that  time  the  troops  down  with  the  cholera  would  I*  moved  into 
the  fortification. 

"  1  had  then  a  little  balx-  who  is  now  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
William  II.  Penrose  of  the  3d  Infantry  V.  S.  A. 

"  I  remember  the  names  of  the  memliers  of  the  following 
families:  Colonel  Whistler,  Major  Kingsbury.  Captain  Johnson, 
Lieutenant  Day.  Lieutenant  Long,  and  my  own.  In  my  own 
family  was,  besides  the  before-mentioned  balx-.  my  husband's 
mother  and  two  sisters.  Four  of  these  families,  finding  the  house 
of  Mark  Beaubien  vacant  ) its  owner  having  left  an  hour  before, 
without  taking  anything  with  himl.  with  joy  went  into  thai  build- 
ing. Mrs.  Johnson  and  I,  with  my  family  were,  however,  not  so 
fortunate,  for  even  the  four-roomed  house  of  Mr.  Beaubien  could 
only  hold  four  families.  Going  on  about  a  mile  we  came  to  the 
house  of  a  butcher,  containing  but  one  room.  Exhausted,  1  threw 
myself  on  my  mattress,  which  the  soldiers  had  carried  down  from 
the  fort,  and  there  I  laid  during  the  night. 

"  The  next  morning  in  vain  did  we  seek  for  a  house.  A  rail 
fence  was,  however,  in  sifcht.  Into  one  corner  I  moved.  A  few- 
boards  made  the  floor.  A  Carpet  kept  off  the  wind  from  our  heads 
and  backs.  Other  boards  formed  a  far  from  water-proof  roof. 
Here  we  remained  three  days  and  three  nights,  cooking  on  the 
ground.  My  com|>anions  in  misery  were  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
family. 

"' After  three  days  Captain  lohnson  and  my  husband  secured 
a  lot  of  green  lumber.  In  sight'of  our  fence  stood  the  frame  of  a 
house.  To  this  the  gTcen  boards  were  soon  nailed  and  a  temporary 
partition  put  in.  Here  our  two  families  moved.  Mr.  Penrose's 
mother  and  sister  nightly  crawled  up  a  ladder  to  their  beds. 

"  General  Scott,  who  from  the  steamer  had  gone  In  the  hotel  at 
the  Point,  after  live  days  made  his  appearance.  Every  day  he  would 
ride  up  to  our  house  and,  looking  up  to  the  open  end  of  the  frame, 
would  talk  with  the  ladies,  invariably  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that 
thev  were  in  more  comfortable  quarters  than  Mrs.  General  Scott, 
w  ho  was  then  at  West  Point.  Our  cooking  had  to  be  done  in  the 
open  air     Generally  we  got  more  sand  than  salt  in  our  food. 

"  After  remaining  in  these  quarters,  the  house  of  ihe  Indian 
Agent.  Colonel  Owen,  having  been  vacated  through  fear  of  the 
before-mentioned  disease,  we  obtained  permission  to  move  into  it, 
on  the  condition  of  permitting  the  Colonel  to  remain  with  us. 
This  house  stood  on  the  North  Side,  and  contained  four  or  live 
rooms  1111  a  floor.  The  family  of  the  Colonel  had  left  even  their 
dishes,  and  had  gone  to  Springfield. 

•'  I  should  have  stated  that  on  the  same  night  that  General 
Scntt  arrived,  the  troops  that  were  in  the  fort  before  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  were  marched  along  the  lake  shore  and  were  encamped 
in  tents  about  eight  miles  from  the  fori.  There  they  had  remained 
from  that  lime.  Several  of  their  number,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
later  arrived  officers  and  soldiers,  took  the  cholera  and  died.  As 
soon  as  the  disease  abated  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  excepting  a 
small  garrison,  were  ordered  to  Rock  Island. 

■  '1  remained  II  Ihe  li  «•*•  »i  the  1  n ■ . •  r- -1  A^nil,  IMCfl  Colooel 
Owen's  family  returned.  I  then  had  to  seek  for  other  quarters. 
My  sister  and  myself  got  into  a  log  Canoe  and,  paddling  across  the 
Chicago  River,  called  on  the  officer  in  charge  (Colonel  Whistler) 
and  requested  from  him  permission  to  again  take  up  our  abode  in 
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nity.  r 
^convenience and  suffering  borne  uneomplain- 
he  _  fugitives  m  camp  were  great.     Food,  not 


the  (on.  After  a  Utile  perseverance  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
moms  Abtxit  six  week*  afterward  the  troops  that  had  been  in 
Kock  Island  returned  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  were  sent  t„  the 
posts  from  which  they  had  (>ccn  collected.     In  all  1  renuined  in 

Clucago  abort  eighteen  months." 

"  I  was  born  at  New  York,  my  maiden  name  Man-  \  I  luff, 
man,  my  father  was  Colonel  William  Hoffman,  6th  Regiment, 

•  ..     ".'  wa*  «•  Sackctfs  Harbor,  to  James  W.  I'enrose. 

ror  mnrtccn  years  I  lived  in  soldiers'  Karri*ons. 

'  My  husband  died  from  disease  contracted  in  the  Mexican 

••  I  II  ,  v  .  „     ..        MR>  Marv  A- 

lolict,  rcbruary  27,  187*). 

Under  the  protection  of  the  fort  and  the  militia, 
ami  with  the  encouraging  rumors  that  Black  Hawk's 
bands  were  moving  up  the  Rock  River  toward  the 
\\irtnebago  country,  and  away  from  Chicago  and  the 
outlying  settlements,  the  panic  abated  somewhat  al- 
though  a  wholesome  fear  still  kept  all  non-combatants 
within  the  crowded  prec  incts  of  the  fort,  or  within  re- 
treating distance  of  its  protecting  in  closure.  The  men 
organized  scouting  parties,'  composed  in  part  of  friendly 
•..ttawatom.es  and  made  frequent  tours  of  observat! on 
to  the  deserted  settlements.     No  hostile  Indtans  were 
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crudest  kind  crowded  room,  added  to  the  entire  lack 
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gentleman  intimates,  they  made  n  „™  rev<--rt"J 
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proceeded  to  garr/scTti, fort b  W"h  ,h'S  onk"rs 
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volunteers  were  however  ,.hli     1 .  "e  Michigan 
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Whistler  immediately  set  aiW  T""  """  NCi,nils  MaJ°r 
-t_'Lbe  ?'^'n.uP-  0n  the  even- 
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no  direct  orders  from  either  General  Scott  or  Major 
Whistler  to  make  room  in  the  garrison  for  the  newly 
arrived  troops.      The  sojourners  who,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, had  fled  from  the  Indians,  now  (led  with  more 
precipitate  haste  and  terror  from  the  deadly  pestilence 
that  had  entered  their  place  of  refuge.    The  residents 
also,  with  few  exceptions,  left  with  their  families  Some 
went  to  l.aughton's.  some  to  Orosse  Point,  some  to 
Went  worths  place;  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
plague-stricken  garrison.    Hy  the  12th  the' village  was 
virtually  depopulated  and  given  over  to  the  sick  the 
dying,  the  dead,  and  those  whom  duty  compelled  or 
humanity  urged  to  remain  to  minister  to  them  The 
garrison  became  a  hospital.    There  was  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  General  Scott  to  make  anv  aggressive  move 
or  to  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  against  lilack  Hawk 
until  the  disease  should  cease  its  ravages.    Fight  days 
later    July  ,8    the  steamer  "William  Penn"  arrived 
with  Government  stores,  and  a  further  detachment  of 
cholera-stricken  soldiers.    The  flight  of  the  inhabitants 
and  sojourners  confined  the  ravages  of  the  pest  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  officers  with  their  families.     It  is  im- 
possible m  words  to  depict  the  horror  of  the  time.  A 
lew  old  letters  and  reminiscences  have  preserved  all  that 
will  ever  be  known  of  it. 

A.  Walker,  captain  of  the  '.'Sheldon  Thompson,"  on 
which  General  Scott  was  embarked  at  Buffalo  and  ar- 
rived at  Chicago,  July  10,  1832,  wrote  a  long  account 
of  the  voyage  and  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  during  the 
passage.  I  he  letter  appears  in  Fergus's  Historical 
•V-r.es  No  16.  Appendix  L  ,  pp.  72-76.  The  letter  is 
.Khlressed  to  (  aptam  R.  C.  Uristol.and  is  dated  Buffalo. 
October  30,  i860.  Extract!  relevant  to  the  Chicago 
history  are  given  below: 

ti,  n    ,!'  r?'  a'SO  U  remem,*rcd,  as  staled  in  my  former  communiea- 

-Ih/Jl    •    J^TfE- ,,,e  ,,,cnr>'  Cl»y.'  'SheUm 

IHomps,,,,.  and  WiUtaB  Penn.'  were  chartered  bv  the  United 
m  .  1 for  the  purpose  of  tr.in.s|)„rlmg  tfoops.  eijuip- 
mcts.  ami  pr„VIs,ons  |o  Chicgo.  during  the  lilack  Hawk  War, 
M  .  owing  W  the  frarlul  ravages,  made  bv  the  breaking  out  ol  the 
Asiat.c  ebolera  among  the  troops  and  crews  on  board,  two  of  those 
«m.s  were  compelled  to  abandon  Ibcir  voj-uge.  proceeding  no  fur. 
her  than  Fori  Wiot.  The  disease  bc,-.Vmc-  so  violent  ami  alarm- 
"k  on  b,urd  the  •  Henry  Clay.'  that  nothing  like  discipline  could 
ZLl      X    •  rvcr>""nlf       «he  way  of  subordination  ceased.  As 

'  1       "'••«/ came  t  ,  ihc  docl  h  n....-:  -p-...-^-  -1.  sfc  !c. 

wang  w  escape  from  a  scene  so  terrifying  tad  appalling.  Nome 
N.d  to  the  fields,  some  to  the  woods.  w:h,le  others  lay  down  in  the 
nmts,  and  Undei  the  cover  of  the  river  bank,  where  most  of  then, 
neo.  unwept  and  alone.  There  were  no  cases  nf  chtikra  causing 
death  on  b,s-,rd  my  biat  until  we  [usscd  the  Manitou  Islands 
..  ik  o"  * 1  ,,c  ,1rst  Pi-rson  attacked  died  alK.m  four  o'clock 
s,l„V  ,ir"""n'  •,"me.,h'rty  hours  Uf„re  reaching  Chicago.  As 
the  l.s       T'N       vru"Mli  b>-  «>*  surgeon  thai  life  was  cjtlincl. 

WJN  •WPped  closely  i„  his  blanket,  placing  within 
sen  ,  „r,gl„s  secured  by  lashing  of  small  cordage  arnimd  the 
.  ..»  n,"'  u  '"s'-  l,nii  nt<  fc'  ""d  In^n  committed  with  but  Hide 

wis    ""/"'  <kcp-    1nis  "'"P'c-'sant  though  imperative  dolv 

t  .il  JT  .TCl1  b>'",e  "rderly  Sergeant,  with  a  few  pnva.es  do 
.a  M  l„r, ha,  purpose.    ]n  ,ifec  maimrr  twc|vc  olh„s  infIuuinK 

wS^ZX^Z?'*™?1-  Wh°  si<^-"-J  «fc  ■  fcwh.rt.rs. 
hnd«     .  \T'n  °W,*2fd  Mor*  the  of  .he  tfOOpi  were 

vc"  r  ,  s  Lln™*>.lhK  sudden  ami  unlimelv  death  of  ihis 
sen       '  :,nJ  h,s  committal  to  a  watery  grave,  caused  a  deep 

henT    1  "  ,d  :,m""Z  ,he  ^"Id'crs  and  crews,  which  1  will  n<» 

an S  ,hJ  T  ,0'!™">*-  The  effect  produced  upon  General  Scott 
m  in  t  ,  !'i1:cvr"-  '"  witnessing  the  scene,  was  too  visible  to  be 
and  ev  d  '  'h.c  dca'1  5"!di"  had  Urn  a  verv  valuable  man. 
merit  '  'aVOr"e  amonB  th«  "Wcers  and  sidd'iers  of  the  regi- 

armv  wVs'T.C.irr.<'r  TZllUl  "neof  the  officers  of  the 

such  v  ,?l  "  V  t]""  d,s<';'«'-  "dn*  on  board  mv  boat,  with 

to  the  1,?^  ",'  resu,t  in  <,ca"'-  or  anv  of  the  officers  l*longing 
disease"  ,'        TS    nCi'rl)'  onL'-'ourth  of  the  crew  fell  a  prev  I"  the 
tnequeot  trip,  while  on  the  passage  from  Jielroit  to 


thr  Buffalo 


We  arrived  at  Chicago  (as  stated  in  the  former 
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lion)  on  the  evening  nf  the  loth  of  July,  1B32.  I  sent  the  yawl- 
boat  cm  shore  soon  after  with  General  Scorn  ami  a  number  of  the 
volunteer  officers,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against 
the  hostile  tribes,  who,  with  Ulack  Hawk,  had  committee!  many 
depredations  (though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  provocation). 
Compelling  '"<•'  whites  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  country  and 
tier  to  Chicago,  taking  refuge  in  the  fort  for  the  lime  lieing.  Ile- 
fore  landing  the  troops  nest  morning,  we  were  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  committing  three  mure  to  the  deep,  who  died  during 
the  night,  making,  in  all,  sixteen  w  ho  were  thus  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave.  Thcs<?  three  were  anchored  to  the  bottom  in  two. 
and-a-half  fathoms,  the  water  lieing  su  dear  thai  their  forms  could 
hi  plainly  seen  from  our  decks.  This  unwelcome  sight  created 
such  excitement,  working  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  some  of 
the  crew,  that  prudence  dictated  that  we  weigh  anchor  and  move  a 
distance  sufficient  to  shut  from  sight  a  scene  whiih  seemed  to  haunt 
the  imagination,  and  influence  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  some  por- 
tentious  evil. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  following,  eighteen  oihers 
died  and  were  interred  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  American 
Temperance  House*  has  since  been  erected.  The  earth  that  was 
removed  to  cover  one  made  a  grave  to  receive  the  next  that  died. 
All  were  buried  without  eotlins  or  shrouds,  except  their  blankets, 
which  served  for  a  winding  sheet  ;  there  left,  as  it  were,  without 
remembrance  or  a  stone  to  mark  their  resting-place.  During  the 
four  days  we  remained  in  Chicago,  lifty-fotir  more  died,  making 
an  aggregate  of  eighty-eight  who  paid  trie  debt  of  nature. 

"On  approaching  Chicago,  I  found  <piile  a  fleet  of  sail  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  ihc  oiling,  where  we  also  came  to,  near  them, 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  cholera  was  on  hi>ard.  no  lime 
was  lost  in  communicating  from  one  vessel  to  ihe  other  the  intelli- 
gence, which  induced  them  !o  weigh  anchor  at  once,  and  stand  out 
to  sea,  hoping  to  escape  the  pestilence,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
considered  contagious.  In  the  morning  some  nf  them  were  nearly 
lost  in  the  distance,  though  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  mostly 
returned  and  re-anchored  near  by.  in  hailing  distance.  Among  the 
licet  were  some  vessels  belonging  to  Oliver  Newberry,  Kw|..  of 
Detroit,  that  were  employed  in  transporting  provisions  and  stores 
rfom  the  Government  to  that  port. 

"  It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  stale  that  all  the  mattresses 
and  liedding  belonging  to  my  boat,  except  sufficient  for  the  crew, 
were  taken  by  order  of  (.en.  Scott  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  giving 
his  draft  for  the  purchase  of  new  bedding,  which  was  not  only  a 
deed  of  mercy  to  those  suffering  ones,  but  a  matter  of  favor  to  me, 
in  procuring  a  fresh  outtit,  so  necessary  after  that  disastrous  voy- 
age. There  was  no  hartxir  accessible  to  any  craft  drawing  more 
than  two  feel  of  water,  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  the  battenu  in 
which  the  troops  were  landed.  Hut  little  else  was  wn  besides 
the  broad  expanse  of  prairie,  with  its  gentle  undulated  surface, 
covered  with  grass  and  variegated  flowers,  stretching  out  far  in  the 
distance,  resembling  a  great  carpet  interwoven  with  green,  purple, 
and  gold;  in  one  direction  bounded  only  by  the  blue  horizon,  with 
no  intervening  woodland  to  obstruct  the  vision.  The  view,  in 
looking  through  the  spy-glass  from  the  upper  deck  of  our  steamer, 
while  lying  in  I  he  offing,  was 'a  most  pictures!  |uc  one,  presenting  a 
loodOCBDO  interspersed  with  small  groves  of  underwood,  making  I 

[  re  eompli  l<  .  combining  the  grand  .  ml  I  .  ...  [if:    in  nalur. .  far 

beyond  anything  I  had  before  seen.  The  Chicago  River,  al  Dial 
lime,  was  a  mere  creek,  easily  forded  at  ils  mouth,  while  it  wended 
its  way  along  the  beach,  flowing  into  the  lake  a  smnll  distance 
south  of  the  present  locality  of  Lake  Street.  The  provisions  and 
stores  brought  by  the  sail.vcssels  were  landed  on  the  beach  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  now  arc  seen  the  extensive 
railroad  improvements. 

'"  We  remained  four  days  after  boding  the  troops,  procuring 
fuel  for  the  homeward  vuyage,  etc.  The  only  means  of  obtaining 
anything  for  fuel  was  to  purchase  Ihe  roofless  log-building  used  » 
a  stable.  That,  together  with  the  rail  fence  inclosing  a  field  of 
some  three  aires  near  by,  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  reach 
Mackinaw-,  Being  drawn  to  the  beach  and  prepared  for  use,  it  was 
boated  on  board  by  the  crew,  which  operation  occupied  the  most  of 
four  days  to  accomplish.  After  getting  the  luel  on  hoard,  I  was 
detained  some  six  hours,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  think  was  Chamberlain.  I  had  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
him,  he  residing  some  fifteen  miles  in  the  country.  At  length  he 
arrived,  and  engaged  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Detroit  and  act  in 
the  capacity  of  phvsician,  having  some  knowledge  in  preparing 
medicine,  lieing  a  druggist  by  profession.  During  this  protracted 
slay,  in  waiting  (or  the  doctor,  the  crew  became  quite  uneasy  to  get 
under  way,  and  leave  behind  them  a  scene  fraught  with  associations 
of  the  dead  and  living,  which  ihev  had  witnessed  so  frequently, 
until  they  became  almost  mutinous.  Hut  an  soon  as  orders  were 
given  in  get  under  wav,  the  celerity  with  which  the  yawl  was 
hoisted  10  the  stem  was  a  scene  of  exciting  interest,  as  the  duly 
•  Northwest  comer  ol  Uke  Slrc«  and  Wahaih  Avenue. 
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was  performed  with  a  will  and  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  accompanied 
with  a  hearty  sung  of  '  Yo-heave-ho'.  As  they  hove  at  the  wind- 
lass, they  seemed  almost  frantic  with  joy  when  the  anchor  came  in 
sight  and  her  prow  turned  homeward.  Wc  had  no  cases  of  cholera 
on  our  pas-sage  to  Detroit.  The  physician  returned  across  the 
country,  after  receiving  the  stipulated  sum  for  his  services,  which  I 
think  was  some  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  the  stage-fare,  which 
was  one  of  the  items  in  the  stipulation." 

During  the  ten  days  succeeding  General  Scott's 
arrival  a  hundred  dead  soldiers  were  silently  carried 
without  the  gates  of  ihe  garrison  and  hastily  laid  to 
their  final  rest,  in  a  common  grave,  without  coffin,  or 
other  shroud  than  the  soldiers'  blanket  in  which  each 
had  gone  to  his  last  sleep. 

About  the  20th  of  July,  General  Scott  moved  his 
soldiers,  such  as  were  able,  out  to  the  Desplaines  River, 
and  encamped  at  the  present  site  of  Riverside,  where 
they  remained  ten  days,  their  health  rapidly  improving 
meantime.  Thence  by  easy  stages  they  commenced 
their  march  toward  the  enemy's  country.  General 
Scott,  with  twelve  men  and  two  baggage  wagons,  were 
a  few  days  in  advance.  The  main  body  advanced 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cummings.  The  train 
consisted  of  fifty  baggage  wagons,  in  which  were  carried 
the  supplies  and  such  sick  or  convalescent  soldiers  as 
were  unable  to  march.  Judge  Robert  N.  Murray,  then 
a  lat!  of  seventeen,  living  with  his  parents,  who  had 
recently  settled  at  Naperville,  served  as  one  of  the 
teamsters  Ihe  route  taken  was  through  Gilbert's 
Grove  on  the  DuPage  River  ;  thence  crossing  the  Fox 
River  three  miles  below  Elgin,  and  through  the  Pigeon 
woods  lo  the  present  site  of  llelvidere  ;  thence  to  an  old 
Indian  village  near  the  present  site  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
where,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  'he  inarch,  the 
cholera  again  broke  out  with  such  virulence  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  go  into  camp  for  rest.  Here  they 
remained  fur  a  week,  during  which  time  several  more 
deaths  occurred.  While  still  in  camp  at  this  place  news 
was  brought  that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  August  2,  the 
final  battle  had  been  fought  between  Black  Hawk's 
forces  and  the  militia  under  General  Dodge,  assisted  by 
a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  under  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor,  near  the  mouth  of  Had  Axe  River  in 
what  is  now  Vernon  County,  Wis.  I  he  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  force  to  Fort 
Armstrong  Rock  Island  1,  and,  on  renewing  the  march, 
the  train  turned  south  over  the  prairies  to  the  present 
site  of  Rockford,  anil  thence  down  the  Rock  River  to 
Fort  Armstrong,  where  the  march  ended.  The  unite 
took  the  troops  through  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
region  of  the  then  unknown  Northwest,  embracing  the 
northern  counties  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  a 
part  of  southern  Wisconsin,  and  the  beautiful  Rock 
River  Valley  from  Rockford  to  its  mouth.  The  cam- 
paign, although  fruitless  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  fraught  with  events  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
Chicago,  but  to  the  whole  region  over  which  the  soldiers 
marched. 

On  their  return  to  the  East  their  glowing  accounts 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  hitherto  unoccupied 
country,  so  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  it  was  open  to 
pre-emption,  created  a  perfect  furor  of  emigration 
from  the  East  to  the  lands  described.  Their  first  point 
of  destination,  prior  to  pushing  beyond  to  the  promised 
land,  was  Chicago.  So  it  happened,  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  which  set  in  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  con- 
tinued in  increasing  volume  for  the  succeeding  four 
years,  brought  to  Chicago  a  floating  population  from 
which  she  constantly  added  to  her  permanent  resident 
population,  such  as  saw  in  her  future  brighter  prospects 
than  in  the  allurements  of  the  country  beyond. 
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The  fall  of  1832  saw  peace  restored  and  Chicago  a 
busy  mart  of  trade  for  immigrants  that  had  begun  to 
arrive  in  vast  numbers.  They  came  in  every  form  and 
in  all  sorts  of  conveyance— in  families  and  singly— on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages— with  money  or  sup- 
plies—with neither.  Many  only  stopped  at  Chicago 
temporarily,  and  pushed  out  further  west  for  a  settle- 
ment, while  a  few  remained  to  swell  the  population  of 
the  embrvo  city. 

The  picture  of  Chicago  at  the  close  of  1832  would 
have  shown  little  outward  improvement.  A  score  of 
permanent  residents  had  been  added  to  the  population, 
and  a  dozen  new  buildings,  mostly  of  a  very  primitive 
kind,  had  been  erected  during  the  year.  There  was.  how- 
ever, a  strong  faith  awakened  that  Chicago  was,  from 
its  geographical  position  and  its  natural  advantages  as 
a  harbor,  destined  to  become  the  emporium  of  a  yet 
undeveloped  and  uncivilized  country  ;  and,  inspired  by 
this,  manv  of  the  new-comers  remained  to  the  close  of 
life* 

The  fall  witnessed  quite  an  accession  to  the  per- 
manent settlers,  among  whom  were  |ohn  Hates,  Dr. 
Phillip  Maxwell,  G.  W.  Snow,  Fhilo  Carpenter,  J.  S. 
Wright,  Dr.  E.  S.  Kimberly. 

I  luring  the  summer  George  W.  Dole  built  what  was 
probably  the  first  frame  building  used  for  business  pur- 
poses in  Chicago.  It  stood  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Water  and  Dearborn  streets  where  it  remained 
until  1855.  Mr.  Peck,  during  tilt-  fall  commented  the 
erection  of  a  frame  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Water  and  LaSalle  streets,  which  was  completed  and 
occupied  the  following  May.  The  two  above  named 
„  were  certainly  the  first  frame  business  structures  built 
in  Chicago.  Of  the  first  named,  the  Democratic  Press 
of  April  23,  1855,  said  : 

"  The  first  (ramc  building  meted  by  George  \V.  Dole  for  a 
warehouse,  in  the  summer  nf  lS.ll,  and  oceupied  early  in  the  bill 
of  that  year,  which  had  stood  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Water  and  Dearborn  streets,  is  being  moved 
southward." 

It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  f  that  George  W. 
Dole  commenced  the  slaughtering  ol  beeves  ami  hogs 
and  the  packing  for  market  of  beef  and  pork,  and  that  he 
slaughtered  and  packed  during  the  fall  of  1S32,  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  he  had  erected."  close  to  the  present  site  of 
the  Fremont  House,"  two  hundred  cattle  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  hogs."  Clybourne,  the  Noble  I  irolhers, 
and  Guidon  S.  Hubbard  had  driven  in  and  slaughtered 
large  droves  of  hogs  and  cattle  before  that  time,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  any  provisions  had  been  packed  for 
the  mercantile  trade  of  the  lakes  prior  to  the  fall  of  1832, 
and  the  first  so  packed  was  by  George  W.  Dole.  J  He 
was  the  father  of  the  provision,  the  shipping,  the  ware- 
house, and  the  elevator  business  of  Chicago. 

The  early  spring  brought  a  most  tremendous  tide  of 
emigration.  The  town  doubled  its  population  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  test  of  resi- 
dence was  not,  however,  severe.  Any  man  who  remained 
in  l.htcago  long  enough  to  pay  his  board  by  the  week 
,  was  considered  a  resident,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  had 

ni  r3]i    .•  \?'  n  '         pr"'.>Carpemer,  Garden  S.  Hubbard.  A  D.  TnVUr 
t  Lmiirrt  s  lutfury,  p.  y. 

in-  i  rfc»„P,Jt;f1"*i"»X  Mr  I^«,»i«»uic«nni™  of  herf  nr.d  pork  y»,\. 

¥h.  I  ,.-  "•"",r'd  and  fifiy  bead  ,.(  rattle  |„r  O  ivrr  Newberry',  "I  D^tr,»i 
TheOllh  »«■  D«ieha«d  by  Mr.  |j„lr  Iron,  Churl*,  Reed,  .,1  tlfckoW  Cr'rk 

^  the  Uke  th7b.7f  STtt  ''J-  •'"t"       M"k  N"1'1'-      'h*  prairie 
ln  l>«.  :  „  u V  .  ?1   rf,  "1    r:  1       *  „,,e.  a.ul  shipped  to  Drtr.nl. 


bought  a  lot,  or  put  out  his  sign  as  a  lawyer,  doctor  or 
a  real  estate  dealer  he  was  recognized  as  a  permanent 
inhabitant.  There  were  built  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1833  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  frame 
buildings,  mostly  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Chicago  River  lielow  the  forks. 

The  arrivals  of  emigrants  who  came  to  Chicago 
during  the  season  and  made  the  place  their  home  were 
too  numerous  to  be  named  in  detail.  Several  events 
transpire;!  during  the  year,  which  combined  went  far 
to  increase  the  prosperity  and  brighten  the  future  pros- 
pects of  Chicago. 

H \kihir  Improvements  Begun.  —  Cp  to  1833 

Chicago  could  not  be  said  to  have  had  a  harbor.  The 
l>ar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  it  is  now,  made  it 
impracticable  for  any  laden  vessel  to  enter  it,  and,  ex- 
cept as  a  roadstead  where  ships  might  anchor  off  shore 
and  be  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  it  had  no  claims  to  be 
called  a  harbor.  The  canal  project,  calculated  to  open 
a  water-carriage  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
by  wav  of  the  projected  Michigan  &  Illinois  Canal 
had  been  already  inaugurated  by  favorable  Legislative 
grants,  by  the  preliminary  survey  of  some  of  the  town 
sites,  and  by  the  sale  of  lots  and  lands  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  belief  that  the  work  would  be  speedily  be- 
gun and  ultimately  finished.  Chicago,  as  the  lake  ter- 
minus of  the  proposed  canal,  must  necessarily  have  a  har- 
bor, and  Congress  having  already  show  n  favor  to  the  canal 
scheme,  could  do  no  less  than  to  render  it  feasible  by 
improving  the  harbor.  An  appropriation  of  §25.000 
was  accordingly  made  March  2,  1833,  and  work  com 
menced  on  the  improvement  July  1.  Major  George 
Bender  was  the  superintendent  His  subordinates  were 
Henry  S.  Handy,  assistant  superintendent  ;  Samuel 
Jackson,  foreman  of  const  ruction  ;  A.  V.  Knicker- 
bocker, clerk.  Joseph  Chandler  and  Morgan  I..  Simp- 
ley  had  executive  charge  of  the  work,  Jones  &  Mc- 
Gregory  being  contracters  for  the  wood  work.  I'mler  the 
direction  of  these  men,  and  with  a  large  force  of  labor- 
ers the  building  of  the  present  magnificent  harbor  was 
begun.*  During  the  summer  and  fall  some  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  south  pier  was  finished,  and  in  the  stib- 

mi  spring  the  north  pier  was  extended  a  like  dis- 
tance, cutting  off  the  old  tortuous  channel  to  the  south, 
and  making  a  straight  cut  for  the  river  across  the  bar  into 
the  lake.  Little  dredging  was  done,  but  a  heavy  freshet 
in  the  spring  of  1834  cleared  the  new  channel  so  that 
vessels  of  large  burden  came  up  the  river  for  the  first 
time  during  the  summer  of  that  year.f 

Tin:  Grkat  Indian  Treaty  of  1833.— The  close 
of  the  Plack  Hawk  War  had  resulted  in  the  final  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  title  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
to  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  September 
15,  1832,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort  Armstrong, 
whereby  the  Winnebago  nation  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  United  States  "  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River  and  the  Fox  River  of  Green  Hay."  The 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies  still  held  their 
title  to  the  land  of  northeastern  Illinois  and  southern 
Wisconsin,  besides  large  tracts  not  verv  definitely  de- 
fined in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  open  up  to  civilization  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  other  tribes  lying  west  and  northwest,  that  the  In- 
dian title  to  this' vast  tract  of  land  lying  aiong  the 
western  shore  of  l.ake  Michigan  should  be  extinguished. 
For  Chicago,  it  was  a  vital  necessity,  as  the  town  was 
girt  on  all  sides  and  for  many  miles  north  and  west  by 

■  S«  .riiele  entitled  Marts*  and  Marine  for  foil  hraorr.    . 

t  On  Saturday.  July  It,  i»u,  the  schooner  ■•llbrm.,"  tbr  run  l"W  ™~ 
that  ever  r,„rrrd  the  over,  sailed  into  the  harbor  amid  grra 
Colberf.  Hiwury.  p.  46. 
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the  lands  of  the  United  Nation  of  Chippewa,  Ottawa, 
and  Pottawatomie  Indians.* 

In  September,  1833,  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs 
and  head  men  was  called  to  meet  at  Chicago  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  whereby  the  lands  might  be  peaceably 
ceded,  and  the  Indians  removed  therefrom,  to  make 
way  for  the  tide  of  white  emigration  which  had  begun 
to  set  irresistibly  and  with  ever  increasing  volume  to 
the  coveted  region.  It  wasa  most  important  matter  for 
both  the  Indians  and  the  Covernment;  but  to  the 
former  most  momentous,  since  it  involved  the  extinction 
of  not  only  their  title  to  the  land  which  had  been  their 
home  during  a  period  which  only  their  traditions  could 
dimly  measure,  but  the  obliteration  of  all  associations 
dear  to  them  in  their  tribal  or  family  relations.  Black 
Hawk's  ill-starred  campaign,  followed  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  made  by  his  tribe,  showed  them  the  inevitable 
result  which  must  follow  resistance.  They  knew  quite 
well  that  they  had  no  alternative.  They  must  sell  their 
lands  for  such  sum  and  on  such  terms  as  the  Covern- 
ment agents  might  deem  it  politic  or  just  or  generous 
to  grant.  The  result  of  the  treaty  was  what  miKhthave 
been  expected.  The  Indians  gave  up  their  lands  and 
agreed  for  certain  considerations,  the  most  of  which  did 
not  redound  to  their  profit,  to  cede  all  their  lands  to  the 
Covernment,  and  to  leave  forever  their  homes  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers  for  a  land  far  toward  the  setting 
sun,  which  they  had  never  seen  and  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

Charles  J.  Latrobe,  an  Knglish  traveler,  gave  a  very 
graphic  description  of  the  gathering  of  the  Indians  to 
the  grand  councd,  how  the  negotiations  were  conducted 
to  a  conclusion,  and  a  description  of  Chicago  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  crowded  with  adventurers  who  had  been 
drawn  thither  to  prosecute  their  claims  against  the  In- 
dians, or  to  reap  such  harvest  from  them  as  duplicity 
and  knavery  might  gather  from  the  drunken  orgies  that 
were  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  every  gathering  of 
Indians  where  they  met  the  whites,  whether  in  trade  or 
Council.     The  account  reads  as  follows: 

"  When  within  five  miles  of  Chicago,  we  came  to  the  lirst 
Indian  encampment.  Five  thousand  Indians  were  said  to  be  col- 
lected around  this  little  upstart  village  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  thev  were  It)  cede  their  lands  in  .Michigan  and 
Illinois. 

•'  I  have  DCCO  in  many  odd  assemblages  of  my  species,  but  in 
few.  if  any,  of  an  equally  singular  character  as  with  that  to  thc- 
midst  of  which  we  spent  I  week  at  Chicago.  This  little  mushroom 
town  is  situated  upon  the  verge  of  a  perfectly  level  tract  of 
country,  for  the  greater  part  consisting  of  ojien  prairie  lands,  at  a 
|>oinl  where  a  small  river  (whose  sources  interlock  in  the  wet  season 
with  those  of  the  Illinois*  enters  Lake  Michigan.  It  however 
forms  no  harbor,  and  vessels  must  anchor  in  the  open  lake,  which 
spread*  to  the  hori/on  to  the  north  and  east  in  a  sheet  of  unbroken 
extent.  The  river,  after  approaching  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  lake,  makes  a  short  turn,  and 
runs  to  the  southward  parallel  to  the  beach.  Fort  Dearborn  and 
the  light-house  arc  placed  at  the  angle  thus  formed.  The  former 
is  a  small  stockaded  inclosiire,  with  two  block-houses,  and  is  gar- 
risoned bv  two  companies  of  infantrv.  It  had  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, till  the  late  Indian  war  on  the"  frontier  made  its  occupation 
necessary.  The  upstart  village  lies  chiefly  on  the  righl  bank  of  the 
river,  above  the  fort.  When  the  proposed  steamboat  communica- 
tion between  Chicago  and  St.  Joseph's  River,  which  lies  forty  miles 
distant  across  the  lake,  is  put  into  execution,  the  journey  to 
Detroit  may  be  effected  in  three  days,  whereas  wc  had  been  up- 
wards of  six  on  the  road.  We  found  the  village,  on  our  arrival, 
crowded  to  excess;  and  wc  procured,  witli  great  difficulty,  a  small 
abutment,  comfortless  and  noisy  from  its  close  proximity  to  oth- 
ers, but  ipiite  as  good  as  wc  could  have  hoped  for.  The  Pottnwa- 
tomies  were  encamped  on  all  sides  —  on  the  wide,  level  prairie 
beyond  he  scattered  village,  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  low  woods 
which  chequered  them,  on  the  side  of  the  small  river,  or  to  the 
leeward  of  the  sand  hills  near  the  lieach  of  the  lake.     They  con- 

•Thrtt  Indian,  had,  by  treaty  M  Prairie  du  Chien.  July  *>.  i«>»,  ceded 
all  their  Lauds  in  the  northwestern  part  »l  Illinois. 


sistcd  of  three  principal  tribes,  with  certain  adjuncts  from  smaller 
tribes.  The  main  divisions  are  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Prairie 
and  those  of  the  Forest,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  district 
villages  under  their  several  chiefs.  The  General  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  ol  the  scheme  of  removing  the 
whole  Indian  population  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  had  empow- 
ered certain  gentlemen  to  frame  a  treaty  w  ith  these  tribes  to  settle 
the  terms  upon  which  the  cession  of  their  reservations  in  these 
states  should  be  made.  A  preliminary  council  had  been  held  with 
the  chiefs  some  days  before  our  arrival.  The  principal  commis- 
sioner had  opened  it,  as  wc  .learned,  by  stating  that  as  their  ( Ireat 
Father  in  Washington  had  heard  that  they  wished  to  sell  their  land, 
he  had  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  them.  The  Indians 
promptly  answered,  by  their  organ.  '  that  their  Great  Father  in 
Washington  must  have  seen  a  bad  bird  which  had  told  him  a  lie; 
for,  that  far  from  wishing  to  sell  their  land,  ihev  wished  to  keep 
it."  The  commissioner,  nothing  daunted,  replied,  '  that  neverthe- 
less, as  they  had  come  together  for  a  council  they  must  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.'  lie  then  explained  to  them  promptly 
the  w  ishes  and  intentions  of  their  Great  Father,  and  asked  their 
opinion  thereon.  Thus  pressed,  they  looked  at  the  sky,  saw  a  few 
wandering  clouds,  and  straightway  adjourned  tint  «/»<",  as  the 
weather  is  not  clear  enough  for  so  solemn  a  council.  However,  as 
the  treaty  had  been  opened,  provision  was  supplied  to  them  by 
regular  rations;  and  the  same  night  they  had  great  rejoicings— 
danced  the  war  dance,  and  kept  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  open  by 
running,  howling  about  the  village.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
on  our  arrival.  Companies  of  old  warriors  might  lie  seen  sitting 
smoking  under  every  bush;  arguing,  palavering,  or  pow-wow-ing, 
with  greal  earnestness;  but  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  bringing 
them  to  another  council  in  a  hurry. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  village  ami  its  occupants  presented  a  most 
motley  scene.  The  fort  contained  within  its  palisades  by  far  the 
most  enlightened  residents  in  the  little  knot  of  oit'.cers  attached  to 
the  slender  garrison.  The  quarters  here,  consequently,  were  too 
COn flOOd  to  afford  place  of  residence  for  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners for  whom,  and  a  crowd  of  dependents,  a  temporary  set  of 
plank  huts  were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  To  the 
latter  gentlemen,  we,  as  the  only  idle  lookers  on,  were  indebted  for 
much  friendlv  attention:  and  in  the  frank  and  hospitable  treatment 
we  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Dearborn,  we  had  3  fore-" 
taste  of  that  which  we  subsequently  nut  with  everywhere  under 
like  circumstances  during  our  autumnal  wanderings  over  the  fron- 
tier. The  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  have,  perhaps  less 
opportunities  of  becoming  refined  than  those  of  the  Navy.  They 
are  often,  from  the  moment  of  their  receiving  commissions  after 
the  termination  of  their  cadetship  at  West  Point,  and  at  an  age 
when  good  society  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  young  and 
ardent,  exiled  for  long  years  to  the  posts  on  the  Northern  or 
Western  frontier,  far  removed  from  cultivated  female  society,  and  in 
daily  contact  with  the  refuse  of  the  human  race.  And  this  is  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fault;  but  wherever  wc  have  met  with  them, 
and  been  thrown  as  strangers  upon  their  good  offices,  we  have 
found  them  the  same  good  friends  and  good  company.  Hut  I  wax 
going  to  give  you  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  Chicago,  when 
the  recollection  of  the  warm-hearted  intercourse  we  had  enjoye-d 
with  many  fine  fellows,  whom  probably  we  shall  neither  see  nor 
hear  of  again,  drew  me  aside.  Next  in  rank  to  the  officers  and 
commissioners  may  be  noticed  Certain  store-kecpers  and  merchants, 
residents  here,  looking  cither  to  the  influx  of  new  settlers  establish- 
ing themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  or  those  passing  yet  farther  to 
the-  westward,  for  custom  and  profit,  not  to  forget  the  chance  of 
extraordinary  occasions  like  the  present.  Add  to  these  a  doctor  or 
two,  two  or  three  lawyers,  a  land  agent,  and  live  or  six  hotel-keep- 
er*. These  may  lie  considered  as  stationary,  and  proprietors  of  file 
half  hundred  clapboard  house*  around  you.  Then  for  the  birds 
of  passage,  exclusive  of  the  Pottawatomie*,  of  whom  more  anon, 
ami  emigrants  and  land  speculators,  as  numerous  as  the  sand, 
you  will  rind  horse-dealers,  ami  horse  stealers  —  rogues  of 
every  description— white,  black,  brown,  and  red ;  half-breeds, 
quartcr-brei-ds,  and  men  of  no  breed  at  all:  dealers  in  pigs,  poultry, 
and  potatoes;  men  pursuing  Indian  claims,  some  for  tracts  of  land, 
others  like  our  friend  '  Snipe.'*  for  pigs  which  the  wolves  had  eaten; 
creditors  of  the  trilw*.  or  of  particular  Indians,  who  know  that 
they  have  110  chance  of  getting  their  money  if  they  do  not  gel  it 
from  the  Goverment  Agents;  sharper*  of  every  degree;  pedlars, 
grog-sellers.  Indian  Agents  and  Indian  traders  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  contractors  to  supply  the  Pottawatomies  with  food.  The 
little  village  was  in  an  uproar  from  morning  to  night,  and  from 
night  to  morning;  for  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  the 
housed  portion  of  the  population  of  Chicago  strove  to  obtain  repose 
in  the  crowded  plank  edifices  of  the  village,  the  Indians  howled, 

•  A  sobriquet  applied  tu  ■>  lair  f.lLiW-pa«*enicej-,  "  cm  hi«  way  to  Chicago, 
lobe  prr"nt  »'  lhc  imp"1*'"'!.'  "™'y.  a  view  to  prefer  certain  claims  lo 

the  (His.  rnment  commissioner  l.o  ihe  loss  of  h.r*s,  which.  doubtless  the  wolves 
had  ejten;  but  which.  <>"  milder,  the  Indians  mi^hl  be  made  to  pay  for." 
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wept,  veiled,   and   whooped  in 
.     With  all  this,  the  whites  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 


their  various  encamp- 
ments. 

pagan  than  the  reil  man.  You  will  have  understood  that  ihe 
large  body  of  Indian*  co  lied cd  in  the  vicinity  consisted  not  merely 
of  chiefs  ami  warrior-.,  but  in  fait  the  greater  part  of  the  wholr 
tribe  were  present ;  lor  where  the  warrior  was  invited  to  feast  at 
the  e*pen%e  of  the  Covernmcnt,  the  squaw  took  care  to  accompany 
him;  and  where  the  squaw  went,  the  children  followed,  or  pa. 
(looses,  the  ponies,  and  the  innumerable  dogs  followed,  and  here 
they  all  were  living  merrily  at  the  cost  of  the  liovernment. 

"All  was  bustle  and  tumult,  especially  at  the  houses  set  apart 
for  the  distribution  of  the  rations  Manv  were  tin-  scene*,  which 
here  presented  themselves,  portraying  the  habits  of  h.»th  red  men 
and  the  dcmi-civilired  lietngs  around  them.  I  he  interior  ol  the 
village  was  one  chaos  of  mud.  rubbish,  and  confusion.  Kranic  and 
clapboard  houses  were  springing  up  daily  under  the  active  axe* 
and  hammers  of  the  speculators,  and  piles  of  lumber  announced 
the  preparation  for  yet  other  edifice*  of  an  equally  light  character. 
Races  occurred  frequently  on  a  piece  of  level  sward  without  the 
village,  on  which  temporary  booths  affordnl  the  motley  multitude 
the  means  of  'stimulating,'  and  betting  and  gambling  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  Within  the  vile  two-storied  barrack,  which,  dig- 
nified as  usual  by  thr  title  of  hotel,  afforded  us  quarters,  all  was  in 
a  state  of  most  appalling  confusion,  filth,  and  racket.  The  public 
table  was  such  a  scene  of  confusion  that  wc  avoided  it  from  neces- 
sity. The  French  landlord  was  a  sporting  character,  and  everything 
was  left  to  chance,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  housekeeper,  fumed 
and  toiled  round  the  premises  from  morning  to  night. 

"Within  there  was  neither  peace  nor  comfort,  ami  we  spent 
much  of  our  time  in  the  open  air.  A  visit  to  the  gentlemen  at  the 
fort,  or  prairie,  tilled  up  the  intervals  in  our  perturbed  attempts  at 
reading  or  writing  indoors,  while  awaiting  the  progress  of  the 
treaty. 

"I  loved  to  stroll  out,  towards  sunset,  across  the  river,  and 
gaze  upon  the  level  horizon,  stretching  to  the  northwest  over  the 
surface  of  the  prairie,  dotted  with  innumerable  objects  far  and  near. 
Not  far  from  the  river  lay  many  groups  of  tents  constructed  of 
coarse  canvas,  blankets,  and  mats,  and  surmounted  by  poles  sup- 
|H>rting  various  painted  Indian  figures  dressed  in  the  most  gaudv 
attire.  *      '  ' 

"  Far  and  wide  the  grassy  prairie  teemed  with  figures;  warriors 
mounted  or  on  foot,  squaws,  and  horses.  Merc  a  race  between 
three  or  four  Indian  ponies,  each  earn  ing  a  double  ruler,  whooping 
and  yelling  like  fiends.  There  a  solitary  horseman  with  a  bag 
spear,  turbancd  like  an  Arab,  scouring  along  at  full  speed;  groups 
of  hobbled  horses;  Indian  dogs  and  children;  or  a  grave  conclave 
of  gray  chiefs  seated  on  the  grass  in  consultation.  It  was  amusing 
to  wind  silently  from  group  to  group,  here  noting  the  raised  knife 
the  sudilen  drunken  brawl  quashed  by  the  good-natured  and  evi-n 
playful  interference  of  the  neighbors;  there  a  party  breaking  up 
their  encampment,  ami  falling,  with  their  little  train  of  loaded 
pomes  and  wolfish  dogs,  into  the  deep,  black,  narrow  trail  running 
to  the  north  * 

"  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  liovernment  is  not  strong-handed 
enough  to  put  a  stop  to  the  shameful  and  scandalous  vile  of  whis. 
ky  to  these  poor,  miserable  wretches.  Hut  here  lie  casks  of  it  (or 
sale  under  the  very  eye  of  the  commissioners,  met  together  for  pur- 
poses which  demand  that  sobriety  should  be  maintained  were  it 
only  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  lay  at  their  door  an  accusal  on 
of  unfair  dealings,  and  of  having  taken  the  advantage  of  the  help, 
less  Indian  in  a  bargain  whereby  the  people  of  the  I  nitcd  Mates 
were  to  t>e  so  greatly  the  gainers.  And  Mich  was  ihe  state  of 
thing,  day  by  .lay  I (owever  anxious  I  and  others  might  be  to  ex- 
culpate the  Unued  Mates  <;ovcrnmenl  from  the  charge  of  cold  and 
sclhsh  policy  toward  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  from 
that  of  resorting  to  unworthy  and  diabolical  means  in  attaining  pos- 
session of  their  lands-*  |1>ng  a,  it  can  w  s.,i(.  'that 
drunkenness  was  not  guarded  against,  and  that  Ihe  means  were  fur- 
.  ,„  ™'    i       ™1  ""1C  "f.,hc  "KM*  aml  um,cr  ,hc         "«"<-•  "<  'he 

but  a  *,ieraa  >KeDd 

"  Hut  how  sped  the  treaty?  you  will  ask.    Day  after  day 

l^of  ,„  •!  ""Vr  Va,nf,hua.  !hC  si^'-ir»»  f">m  the  for.  gave  n.l 
I  ct  of  an  as  cmb lage  of  ch.efs  at  the  eouncil  fire.     Reasons  were 

t\Tl  VU^y\    °nC  da>';,n  »*»«lW  chief  was  not 

n  the  way;  another,  the  sky  looked  cloudy,  and  the  Indian  never 
£  ,1   J!       mV"T\3nl  Imsincis  except  the  skv  be  clear.    At  length 
on  the  2  st  Sep.cmber.  the  I'ottawalomics  resolved  to  meet  he 
commissioners.    We  Mere  politely  invited  to  be  present, 
the  Jn: m?,TC  lUhre  *'as  UKm"'  »  spacious  open  shed  on 

whichXT™,  .!!?  "I-  0pP.",i,e  sil!rof        ™cr  f'«m  that  on 

,  wmie  the  commissioner*,  interpreter*,  etc.,  were  at  the 


upper.  The  palaver  was  opened  by  the  principal 
lie  requested  to  know  why  he  and  his  colleagues  were  called  to  the 
council.  An  old  warrior  arose,  and  in  short  sentences,  generally  of 
five  syllables,  delivered  with  a  monotonous  intonation  and  rapid 
utterance,  gave  answer.  Ilis  gesticulation  was  appropriate,  but 
rather  violent.  Kite,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  explained  the  sig- 
nification, from  time  to  time,  to  the  audience;  and  it  was  seen  lhat 
the  old  chief,  who  had  got  his  !i>sm.  answered  one  question  by 
proposing  another,  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  oration  being 
that  the  assembled  chiefs  wished  to  know  w  hat  was  ihe  object  of  their 
(ireat  Father  at  Washington  in  calling  his  red  children  together  at 
Chicago!  This  was  amusing  enough,  after  Ihe  full  explanation 
given  a  week  before  at  tile  ojHjmng  session,  and  particularly  when 
it  was  recollected  that  they  had  feasted  sumptuously  during  the  in- 
terval at  the  expense  uf  their  I  ireat  Father;  il  was  not  mailing  very 
encouraging  progress.  A  young  chief  arose,  and  spoke  vehemently 
to  the  virtu-  purpose.  Hereupon  tin-  commissioner  made  I  hen  a 
forcible  Jacksoiiion  disroursc,  wherein  a  gmsl  deal  which  was  akin 
to  threat  was  mingled  with  exhortations  not  to  play  with  their 
(■real  Father,  but  to  come  to  an  early  determination  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  sell  and  exchange  their  territory;  and  this 
clone,  the  council  was  dissolved,  (  hie  or  two  tipsy  old  chiefs  raided  an 
occasional  disturbance,  else  matters  were  conducted  with  due  grav- 
ity.   The  relative  positions  of  commissioner  anil  the  whins  before 

ii...    i .  iiincil-firc,  .in,;  il,,,:  .  ,|   :i:i  i.  .:  .  Inl  he          the  Ion  -i  m  I 

prairie,  were  to  me  strikingly  impressive.  The  glorious  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  streaming  in  under  the  low  roof  of  the  council- 
house,  fell  full  on  the  countenances  ol  Ihe  former  as  they  laced  the 
west,  while  Ihe  pale  light  of  the  east  hardly  lightened  up  tile  dark 
and  painted  lineaments  of  the  poor  Indians,  whose  souls  evidently 
clave  lo  their  birth-righl  in  that  quarter.  Kven  though  convinced 
mi  tin  ii-.i  i  •••'[',  ,  (-.In  it  -err  i  nil,  tm  I  -  .it  I  i  t  ■  ■  t  then)  in  their  i  rso- 
lation  and  decline.  Ignorant  and  degraded  as  they  may  have  been 
in  their  original  stale,  their  degradation  is  now  ten-fold  after  years 
.oiirsc  with  the  whites;  and  their  speedy  disappearance  frnrr: 
ppcars  as  certain  as  though  it  were  already  scaled  and 


of  interc 
the  eartl 

accomplished.  Your  own  reflection  will  lead  you  to  form  I  lie  u'l- 
elusion,  and  it  will  lie  a  just  one.  that  even  if  he  had  the  will,  the 
power  would  be  warning  for  the  Indian  to  keep  his  territory;  and 
UUM  ihe  business  of  arranging  the  terms  of  an  Indian  treaty,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  Indian 
trilies  had  not.  as  now,  thrown  aside  the  rude  but  vigorous  intel- 
lectual character  which  distinguished  many  among  them,  now  lies 
chiefly  between  the  various  traders,  agents,  creditors  and  half- 
breeds  of  the  tribes,  on  w  hom  custom  and  necessity  have  made  the 
degraded  chiefs  dependent,  ami  the  (iovernmcnt  Agents,  When 
the  former  have  seen  matters  so  far  arranged  that  their  self- 
interest,  and  various  schemes  ami  claims,  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
and  allowed  to  their  hearts'  content,  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  Indian  follows,  of  course;  and  till  this  is  the  case,  the  treaty 
can  never  be  amicably  effected.  Ill  fine,  bcl-brc  we  quilled  Chi- 
cago on  the  25th,  three  or  four  days  later,  the  treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawatomie* was  concluded— the  commissioners  putting  their  hands, 
and  the  assembled  chiefs  their  paws,  to  the  same." 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
were:  G.  15.  Porter,  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  and  William 
Wi-atherforcl;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  all  the  chiefs 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  United  Nation  that  could 
he  gathered — a  must  motley  crowd,  of  whom  only  one 
out  of  seventy-seven  signed  his  name  to  the  treaty  with- 
out "his  X  mark,"  and  probably  not  over  half  a  dozen 
Understood  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  except  as  ex- 
plained to  them  imperfectly  by  interpreters,  few  of 
whom  were  themselves  passable  Knglish  scholars. 

The  treaty  consummated  at  this  time  was  signed  on 
September  26,  1834,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  after 
some  unimportant  changes.  May  22,  1834.  Its  pro- 
visions and  terms  were  as  follows: 

Article  t  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands 
of  the  United  Nation  of  Chippewa.  Ottawa,  and  Potta- 
watomie Indians  "along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  between  this  lake  and  the  land  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Winnebago  nation,  at  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Armstrong,  made  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1832:  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  country  lately 
ceded  by  the  Menominces,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
country  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  made 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1829,  supposed  to  contain  five  mil- 
lions of  acres."    This  cession  completely  extinguished 
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all  the  title  to  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  the  United 
Nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  left  the  whole  North- 
west, with  the  exception  of  some  minor  and  unimportant 
reservations,  open  to  the  settlement  of  whites  who,  hence- 
forth, could  look  to  the  United  States  to  protect  them 
under  its  laws  in  any  le»,al  title  they  might  acquire  by 
pre-emption  or  purchase. 

The  considerations  for  thus  yielding  up  their  whole 
country  were  stated  in  Articles  2  and  3,  and  were : 

1  '.\  tract  of  land  of  like  extent  as  that  ceded,  five 
million  acres,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  between  the  mouth  of  Boycr's  River  on  the 
north  ami  the  mouth  of  Nandovvay  River  on  the  south  ; 
the  eastern  and  northern  boundary  being  the  western 
State  line  of  Missouri  and  the  western  boundary  of 
the  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  north  to  a  point 
from  which,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  to  the  mouth  of 
Boyer's  River,  the  whole  tract  inclosed  by  the  said 
boundaries  should'comprise  live  million  acres.* 

A  deputation  consisting  of  not  more  then  fifty  In- 
dians, accompanied  by  live  agents  of  the  United  States, 
were  to  visit  the  lands  granted  previous  to  the  removal 
of  the  tribes,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and, 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States, 
the  tribes  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  to  remove  to  the  new  reservation  imme- 
diately :  those  living  further  north,  in  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  to  remain,  if  they  desired,  three  years 
longer,  unmolested  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  were  to  receive  sub- 
sistence on  their  journey,  and  for  one  year  after  their 
arrival  at  their  new  homes. 

2  Further  payments  in  money  and  goods  were  to 

be  made  as  follows:  $100,000  to  satisfy  sundry  indi- 
viduals in  behalf  of  whom  reservations  were  asked, 
which  the  commissioners  refused  to  grant ;  and  also  to 
indemnify  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  are  parties  to  this 
treaty  for  certain  lands  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, to  which  they  make  claims,  which  have  been  ceded 
to  the  United  Slates  by  the  Menominee  Indians.  The 
manner  in  which  the  sum  was  paid  is  set  forth  in 
schedule  A,  further  on:  §150,000,  to  satisfy  claims 
made  against  the  said  United  Nation,  "  which  they  have 
here  admitted  to  be  justly  due,  and  directed  to  be  paid." 
Who  got  this  money  appears  in  schedule  B,  hereafter  : 
§100,000  to  be  paid  in  goods  and  provisions,  a  part  to 
be  delivered  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  the  resi- 
due during  the  ensuing  year;  $2&d,ooo,  to  be  paid  in 
annuities  of  §14,000  per  year  for  twenty  years; 
§150,000  for  the  erection  of  nulls,  houses  and  shops  for 
agricultural  improvements,  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  support  of  physicians,  millers, 
farmers,  blacksmiths  and  such  other  mechanics  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  see  fit  to  appoint  ; 

•  Than  were  the  boundaries  as  defined  in  the  treaty.  An  amendatory 
treaty,  made  r>cl,>bcr  I.  and  siunrd  hy  the  Cnitrd  Slates  CommOTir.ru  «nd  a 
minority  of  the  chiefs  nn.l  head  uwn  of  the  trior,  nunibenntr  only  srsen,  of 
whom  Caldwell  m>  nnr.  changed  the  boundaries  lor  a  ..moderation  of  S  iwm, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  the  further  sum  of  ti.±*>  "to  be  paid  to 
libolson  Kerchcval  for  srrvlirs  rendered  the  said  I'nited  Nation  of  Indians 
during  the  late  war  brtwrrn  thr  United  Stale*  I  oivemmcnt  and  the  Sat*  and 
|-o«rs."  and  $1,000  to  looser  K.  Walker,  "  for  venues  rendered  the  said 
United  Nation*  in  brinxinn  Indian  prisoner*  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Ottawa.  USullt  Co..  111.,  for  whose  appi-araix.  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  said 
cosinty  said  nation  was  Utuivrt."  .  „ 

The  la/imdnries  wrn-  for  the  above  consideration,  changed  as  follows: 
"  Iteiinnini:  at  Ihc  month  "f  Dover's  River;  thence  down  the  Missouri  River, 
to  a  point  thereon  from  which  a  due  rast  line  would  strike  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Suit  o|  Missouri  ;  thence  alons  said  east  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  Stair  :  thrive  al.aiv-  it..-  n„nh.-rn  bosmdary  of  said  Stale  of  Missouri  till 
it  strlVrs  the  line  of  the  lands  of  Sacs  and  (-'on  Ind'ans;  thence  northwardly 
lion*  the  Kiid  linr  i„  a  point  from  which  a  »ol  line  would  strike  the  sources  of 
the  f.illlr  Sioux  K.vrr  ;  thence  alunic  sa.il  west  line  till  .1  strikes  the  «.«««* of 
said  river;  Owner  down  said  river  to  it.  month;  thence  down  the  Missouri 
Rive.  1..  ihr  place  of  b-xinnins  •  IW„l--.l,  the  said  l«.ui.itary  shall  contain 
five  million  uttr*,  hut  should  it  contain  more,  then  sajd  boundaries  arc  to  uc 
redu.nl  so  as  to  contain  the  said  live  million  acres." 


$70,000  for  educational  purposes,  to  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(j)  Individual  stipend*  were  granted  as  follows:  Itilly  Cald. 
well.  $400  per  rear  for  life;  Alexander  Robinson,  $300  per  year 
for  life  :  in  addition  to  annuities  before  granted  them;  $200  per 
year,  each,  for  life,  to  Joseph  Laframboisc  and  Shawbonce  ; 
$2,000  to  Wah-pon-ch-scc  and  his  band  ;  and  $1,500  In  Awiiki.U- 
and  his  band  for  nineteen  sections  of  lanoVfrrantcd  them  at  the 
treatv  of  Prairie  dc  Chicn,  which  were  to  be  given  up. 

Article  j  provided  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  annui- 
ties to  the  various  bands. 

Article  5  continued  as  grants  jn  fce  simple  lo  all  individuals 
to  whom  reservations  had  been  ceded  by  previous  treaties,  all  such 
lands,  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

The  dose  of  the  important  document  and  the  signatures  an- 
nexed read  as  follow*  : 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  George  B.  l'orter,  Thomas 
J.  V.  Owen,  and  William  Wcathcrford,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs 
and  head  men  of  ihe  said  nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  at  Chicago  the  said  day  and  year  (September  26,  1S33). 
G.  B.  Porter  Me-am-ese,  his  x  mark 


Th.  |.  V.  Owen 
William  Wcathcrford 
To-pen-e-bec,  his  I  mark 
Kau-ko-nock 
Che-che-bin.quay,  his  x 
Joseph,  his  x  mark 
Wah-mix-i-eo.  his  x  mark 
Ob-wa-ejua-unk.  his  %  mark 
N-sasv-way-quet,  his  x  mark 


Shay-tee.  his  x  mark 
Chis-in-kchah.  his  x  mark 
Mix-c-numig,  his  x  mark 
Nah-bwait.  his  x  mark 
Ss-ii-e-hau-um,  his  x  mark 
Puk-won,  his  x  mark 
Wa-bc-no-say.  his  x  mark 
Mnn-lou-ish,  his  x  mark 
No- nee.  his  x  mark 


l'uk-quech-.-1-min-nec.  his  x  mark  M.is-quat,  his  x  mark 


Sht>-min,  his  x  mark 
Ah-take,  his  x  mark 
lle-me-nah-wah,  his  x  mark 
Che-pec -co-quah.  his  x  mark 
Mis-quab-o-no-quah,  his  x  mark 
Wah.be-Kli,  his  x  mark 
Ma-ca-ta-kc-shic,  his  x  mark 
Sho-min.  1 2d)  his  x  mark 
She-mah-gah,  his  x  mark 
O'Ke-niah-ttah-ba-scc.  his  x  mark 
Na-mash,  Ins  x  mark 
Shali-y-a-tuk,  his  x  mark 
Ouah-quah-tan.  his  ,\  mark 
Ah-cah-n-mah,  his  x  mark 
Ah-sag-a-mish.cum,  his  x  mark 
Pa-mnb-a-nn-e,  his  x  nvark 
Nay-o.say.  his  x  mark 
Sho-bon-nicr,  his  x  mark 
Me-nuk-quet,  his  x  mark 
Ah-quce-wee,  his  x  mark 
Ta-cati-ko,  his  x  mark 
Me-shim-c-nah.  his  x  mark 
Wah-sus-kuk,  his  x  mark 
Pc-nay-o-cat,  his  x  mark 
Pay-maw-suc,  his  x  mark 
I'c-shc-ka,  his  x  mark 
Shaw-we-mon-e-tay,  his  x  mark 
Ah-be-nal),  his  x  mark 
.Sau-sau-quas-see,  his  x  mark 


Nah-chc-winc,  his  x  mark 
Ke-wase,  his  x  mark 
Wah.bou-sch.  his  x  mark 
Mang-e-scit,  his  x  mark 
Caw-wc-saut,  his  x  mark 
Ah-lie-le-kc-zhic.  his  x  mark 
Pat-c-gn-shui-,  his  x  mark 
F.-to-wow-cote,  his  x  mark 
Shim-e-nah,  his  x  mark 
O-chce-pwaise.  his  x  mark 
Ce-tiah-ge-win,  his  x  mark 
Shaw-waw-nas-see,  his  x  mark* 
Mae-a-ta-o-shic,  his  x  mark 
Shab-eb-nay,  his  x  mark 
Squah-kc-m-,  his  x  mark 
Mah-chc-o-tah-way,  his  x  mark 
Cha-kc-te-ah,  his  x  mark 
Ce-tah-quah.  his  x  mark 
Cc-ku-lay.  his  x  mark 
Sauk-ee.  his  x  matk 
Kee-new,  his  x  mark 
Nc-bay-niic-sctim.  his  x  mark 
Naw-bay-eaw,  hi*  x  mark 
O'Kee-mase,  his  x  mark 
Saw-o-tup,  his  x  mark 
Me-tai-wav,  his  X  mark 
Na-ma-ta-wav-shuc,  his  x  mark 
Shaw-waw-mik-wuk,  his  x  mark 
Xah-thc-wah,  his  x  mark 

In  Prtuute  of 

Wat,  Lei  I).  Swing,  Secretary  to  Daniel  Jackson,  of  New  York 

Commission  J  no.  II.  Kimic 

E.  A.  Brush  Root  A.  Kinrie 

Luther  Rice,  Interpreter  C.  S.  Hubbard 

Tames  Conner.  Interpreter  J.  C.  Schwar*,  Adjt.  Gen.  M.  M. 
John  T.  Schcrmerhorn,  Commis-  Jn.  H. 

sioner,  etc.,  West. 
A.  C.  Pepper,  S.  A.  R. 


P. 

Gho.  Kerchcval,  Suli-agent 
Geo.  Bender,  Major  5th  Regt.  Inf. 
D.  Wilcox.  Capl.  5ih  Rcgt. 
J.  M.  liaxlev,  Capt.  5th  Inf. 
R.  A.  Korsy'th.  V.  S.  A. 
L.  T.  Jamison.  Lieut.  U.  S.  A. 
F..  K.  Smith,  I.ieut.  sth  Inf. 


James  Kiiiiie 
Jacob  Iiceson 
Kami.  Humes  Porter 
Andw.  Porter 
Gabriel  Godfroy 
A.  II.  Arndl 
Laurie  Marsh 
Joseph  Chaunier 
John  Watkins 


•  The  names  of  nrithn  Alexander  Robinson  nor  Hilly  Caldwell,  both  lead- 
in?  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomie*,  appear  awmt  the  sinners  of  the  treaty.  They 
w-err  laith  able  to  write  their  names.    Robinson's  Indian  name  was  Che  chee- 
h,  "  Che-che-|iin-|[U«.'"    The  "Chc-che- 
ijahlf  Robinson's.  "  shaw- 


were  Uah  able  to  write  their 
binu-way  nc.  as  one  historian  spells 

bin~n«tay  " 


rachof 


nay  '  siitrutu.e  a-.tarhed  to  the  treaty  was  probably  Robinson  s.  "  Sllaw- 
nai-see  S  was  protably  the  sixnature  of  Hilly  l>ldwell  (SaUl(ar.ash).  To 
„f  thc«  slxoature.  is  attached  the  nark  .x>  01  illiteracy.  Thry  could 
write,  but  their  signatures  do  0*  appear  eacept  in  the  above  form. 
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P.  Maxwell,  Asst.  Surgeon  It.  B.  Kerchcval 

J.  Allen,  Lieut.  5th  Inf.  Jas.  W.  IVttv 

'•  I'-  Simotuon,  Lieut.  V.  S.  A.  Wm,  French 
George  K.  Turner,  Asst.  Surgeon 

„■  ,.  J"  ?  VirTre  Menard.  Fils 

Rtchd,  J.  Hamilton  Edrod.  Roberts 

Robert  Stuart  i;e„.  nuiu 

Jona.  McCarthy  |saac  Nash 


The 
viduals  ' 


fund  of  $100,000,  provided  for  "sundry  indi- 
in  behalf  of  whom  reservations  had  been  asked 
and  denied,  was  distributed  as  follows  : 


M-HKIHLK  A. 

(Referred  to  in  the  treaty  containing 
dividual*  in  lieu  of  reservations.) 

Jesse  Walker  

Henry  Ueavlaml  

Kachcl  Mall  

Sylvia  Hall  

Toscph  Laframboise  and  children ! !. . ! 
Victoirc  I'orthier  and  her  children 
Jean  lit.  Miranda, 
Jane  Miranda, 
Mrs.  Van  Rosctta 

Miranda, 
Thomas  Miranda, 
Alexander  Muller,  Q 
Paschal  Muller. 
Margaret  Muller  . . 

Socra  Muller  

Angelique  C  he va I Her 
Josettc  Chevalher .. 


the 


payable  to  in- 


.$1500 
.  Sou 

.  600 

.  1000 

.  700 
•  300 

200 

.  300 

holaon  Kerchcval,  rrusiee ..'.!!  Boo 

Boo 


For  each  of  whom  John 
H.  Kin*ie  is  trustee. 


•••■•••••a 


Daniel  Hourassa  s  children  

Nancy  <  ontrantan,     i  , .  1 

Sally  Contrarian,      \  f-or**M  nl  whom  J.  B.  I 


Campbell  is  trustee. 


•00 
200 
400 
600 

fwo 


»....••••. 


ven, 


children,  (Fourtu'rV.  f  h!  'j.  V." 


Retsey  Cnntraman, 

Alexis  Lafnunboia, .. 

Alexis  Lafaunbob'  children.'. 

Mrs.  Manns  children  

Mrs.  Mann  (daughter  of  Anloinc'ouilnuVl.' ! 

Geo     urkcy  s  children  (Fourtier),  Th.  J   V  Ow 
trustee   ' 

Jacques  Chaneau's 
Owen,  trustee 

Antonic  Roscum's  children 

Francois  BurbonnaW  senior  rhildren' ! 

hhTIo  n,".;t>or!na.iil'  )<"»"»  children  . 
•     wm£  thUdrcn'  ,R"U«  A.  ki'iuil, 

Claude  LaframboisV*  children 600 
Antoine  Ouilmcl's  children  300 
Josetle '  Onilnjrt.  (John  H,  Kin!ne/ trustee)".'.'. *E 
Mrs.  Webh  (daughter  of  Antoine  OuilmVt) 25 
Alexander  Robinson's  children . . .  200 
Billy  Caldwell',  children  *°° 

Mo-ah-way...      600 

Madore  It.'  Beaubien 200 
Charles  II.  Beaubien  3°° 


l800 
200 

(MX) 
400 

500 

OOO 

40O 

joo 


i1"-  ^  J***  j''no  a'nd'her'children 
Angelique  |uno    

Josettc  Beanbfan'l  children".". 

Ma-go^ue-s  child.  (  James  KinVtc.'  trustee) 

Soph.a,  Mortense  and  Therese  Bailly 
^1^!"^  *  "-mo.ni.8Vh,  wife  of 


.*••.«■•■. 
■  «  


Stephen  Mack  . 
Jean  Bt.  Rabbis  children 
nanus.  Chevalliers  children  .  "  ' 

g^ftSM?  :::: 

Luther  Rice  and  children.. 
John  Jone:s 

Ch    ral,pca"x's  «»«*•....... 

K '£  .  Jr''at  :in,J  children  .... 

Robert  Forsvih.  of  St  I U^' ' "  * 
Alexander  Robinson  '     ° ' 1 ' 

Billy  Caldwell. 


IO00 
3O0 
IO0O 
3<iy 
500 
1 000 

600 
400 
Soo 
800 
250 
1000 
400 
5oo 
2500 
louo 

.  800 

•  1000 

.  looo 

•  SOO 

 •10000 

 *toooo 


Joseph  laframboise  

Nl»-noan-see,  ( B.  B.  Kerchcval,  trustee')'.'.'.' 

Margaret  Hall  

James,  William.  David  and  Sarah,  children  of  MaV'- 

garet  Hall   - 

Margaret  Ellen  Miller.  Mont-  f  For  each  of  wboml" 
gomery  Miller,  and  Fillv  I  Richard  |  Ham- 
Miller,  grandchildren  of")  ilton,  of  Orion  I  800 
Margaret  Hall,  (is  trustee.  ' 

1  I  j'li-mlrr'.  ,-h;i.l™.  > 


Jean  U-tendre  s  children  . 
Bernard  C 


I  Grignon 
Josettc  I'olicr 


200 
100 


•  


Joseph  V,cux,  Jacques  Vicux,'  Louis'  Vieux! '  joict'tc  °° 

\  icux,  each    ' 

Angelique  Hardwick  s  children  

Joseph  Bourassa  and  Mark  Bourassa   20o 


Jude  Bourassa  and  There**  Bourassa  

Stephen  Bourassa  and  <  iabricl  Bourassa 
Alexander  Bourassa  and  James  Bourassa 
Klai  Bourassa  and  Jerome  B, 
M.  D.  Bourassa 
Ann   Rice  and 


•*.,•■• 




iourassa  . . 


her  son,  William  M.  Rice  and 

nephew,  lohn  Left   1 

Agate  Biddlc  and  her  children  

Magdaline  Laframboise  and  her  son  

Therese  Schandlcr 


200 
200 
200 
200 
100 


  1000 

  9<» 

  400 

Joseph  Daillys  son  and  daughter,  Robertand  f  here«  w 

1  heresc  Lawe  and  ( icorgc  I. awe  

David  I  .awe  and  Get  ,rge  I  .awe   ZZ 

Kelx-cca  I.awc  and  Maria  I  Wr 

Polly  Lawe  and  Jane  l  awe  !^ 
AppV,toto„e  Lawe  ™ 

Angelique  \  leux  an<l  Amable  Vieux   J00 

Andre  \  icux  and  Nicholas  Vieux 
Pierre  Vieux  and  Maria  Vieux  ... 

Madaline  Thilx-ault  

Paul  Vieux  and  Joseph  Vieux!!!! 

Susannc  Vieux  

Louis  (.ngnon  and  his  son  Paul  

laul  (.r.gnon.  Sr.  and  Amable  Grignon 
I  ensh  and  Robert  Grignon  

ita,is!  '.;r!Knon  ■",n,,  Elhnbeth  Grignon!.. . 
Ursul  (.ngnon  and  <  harlotte  ( ir.gnon   200 

Agate  I  orher  and  ( ,cor-e  ( irignon   . .  «a, 

Amable  ( Ir.gnon  and  Fmily  Grignon  ..'.'.'!  '200 

''"t-'"'1"  :inJ  si"">n  GriKnon   am 

HI  Burnett,  (B.  U.  Kerchcval.  trustee)  . . 


••••••••• 


soo 
100 
200 


21  HI 


Will 

Shan-na-n 

josctte  Beaubien. !.!'.'.!!!;!. 

l  or  the  Chip|>ewa.  Ottawa,  and  'pot'tawa'tomie  stu! 
'lents  at  the  (  hoctaw  Academy.    The  Hon.  R. 
•  jonnsjin  to  lie  the  trustee 

James  and  Richard  J.  l  onncr  

I  icrrc  Duvernv  end  children  

tmstoT1"5  MMrvn-  iiie"T«c  fWd. to  be 
Joseph  Itaily.. 
R.  A.  Forsyth  . . . 
Gabriel  Godfroy  . 
Thomas  R.  t'ovill 
Gcorte  Hunt  

James  Kinzie  "° 

Alexis  Provansale  !..""""!""".*. '.V.'.'.'.  I~ 


  .... 

•  •*.*.....  _ 


1000 
400 
500 


^noo 
700 

300 

500 


>  ■  •  a  >  •  .  .  .  . 

•••■•■••at 
  3000 

  24  20 

••*•*•....,...,,..,  I3OO 

■••■•■••••■a... 


.  °nc  hundred  thousand  dollars  $100,000 

ofr  lil^'"  f' Srr*.°°0  Was  Provi<l"l  '"rthe  payment 
n  entan-  treaty  §,5,000  additional.  Schedule  H,  follmv- 
«.*  •  iS  at  $l  75.O0O  was  apportioned  to  claimants 
rpnl?  ry  ,num,Cr"llS  to  institute  nearly  a  complete 
Ir  L     .  .  l^ewh,tema|c  Population  of  the  Northwest. 

n'J  ^heved  that  these  claims  were  audited  on  the 
o     I      I"dm,ns-  although  thev  acknowledged  them 

0  wh 5  dUe,  1>y.t!'C  formali,-v  of  accepting  the  treaty 
do  S^U  f  Schedule  formed  a  part.    It  was  an  ap- 

The  ho     mI  C°U,d  !>rin»  a  cii,im  a«ainst  an  Indian. 

1  he  honest  debtor  and  the  unjust  and  dishonest  claim- 

•  Cul  dwru  by  U«  U.  S.  Scnia<  ,„  .J  GOO  et£h 
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ant  absorbed  the  fund.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  repre- 
sented robbery,  theft,  and  perjury  will  never  be  known 
until  the  great  book  is  opened  at  the  last  day.  The  list 
of  names  and  amounts  apportioned  is  as  follows  : 

SCMKUUI.K  11. 

I  Referred  to  in  the  treaty  containing  the  sums  payable  to  indi- 
viduals OH  claims  admitted  to  be  justlv  due.  and  directed 
paid.)' 


to  be 


Brewster,  Ilogan  i;  Cc   $341 

John  S.  C.  Ilogan   50 

Frederick  II.  Ctmtraman..  200 

Brookfield  &  Hcrtrand....  100 

K.  E.  Ilcacock   irxi 

Cm,  \v.  McClurc,  U.S.A.  125 

David  McKee   180 

Oliver  Emmcll   300 

George  Hoilcabech   too 

.Martha  Cray    78 

Charles  Taylor   1S7 

Joseph  Naper   71 

lohn  Mann  .'.  200 

James  Walker   300 

John  Blaekstun   100 

Harris  &  McCord   1*5 

George  \V.  Dole   133 

George  Haverhill   60 

W'm.  Whistler.  U.S.  A..  1000 

Squire  Thompson   100 

C.  C.  Trowbridge   2000 

l.ouis  Hniillard   350 

Abraham  Francis   25 

I).  R.  Hears*  ft  Co   2?o 

Dr.  E.  Winslow   150 

Nicholas  K  linger   77 

loscph  Porthicr   200 

Clark  HoUmbect   50 


Jacquc  Jenvcaux  $150 

John  11.  DuCharrae   55 

John  Wright   15 

tame*  Galloway   200 

William  Marquis   150 

l.ouis  Chevalier,  adm'r  of 

J.  II.  Chevalier,  deed..  112 

Solomon  McCullough   100 

Joseph  Curtis   50 

Edward  E.  Hunter   90 

Rachel  I. egg   25 

Peter  Lamscct   loo 

Rotten  Beresford...   200 

G.  W.  and  W.  Laird   I$o 

M .  I).  Beaubicn  

Jcduthan  Smith  

Edmund  Weed   

I'hitip  Maxwell,  U.  S.  A 

Henry  Ciratiot  

Tyler  K.  Blodgctt   50 

Nehemiah  King    125 

S.  P.  Brady   188 

lames  Harrington   68 

Samuel  Ellice   5° 

Peter  Menaid  (Maumcc). .  500 

John  W.  Anderson   350 

David  Kailey    50 


440 
<*. 
too 

3S 
11O 


Wm.  G.  Knaggs   100 

llenrv  Enslcn   75     John  Ilively   150 

Robert  A.  Khuic  1216     John  II.  Hertrand,  Sr.   ...  $0 


loscph  Ogic. 
Thomas  Hart /ell... 

Calvin  llritin  

Benjamin  Ftf  ■  ■  ■ 
t'icrre  K.  Navarre.. 
C    II,  1  'hapman 


400 
46 
400 
too 
30 


James  Kin/ic   300 

G.  S.  Hubbard    125 

Samuel  God  froy   120 

John  E.  Schwartz  ..  4**) 

loseph  I.oranger   ,006 

H.  H.  antlC.  W.  Hoffman  350 

I'hclps  iV  Wendell   6O0 

Henry  Johns   270 

Hcnjamin  C.  Ilovt   20 

John  II,  Kiruic, "in trust  for 

the  heirs  <if  Joseph  Mir- 
anda, deceased   250 

Francis  Burlioiinais,  Sr...  500 
Francis  llurbonnais.  Jr. . . .  200 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 
Catherine  Mckenzie. . .  .1000 

James  I.aird   50 

Montgomery  Evans  250 

Joseph  Itertrand,  Jr   3°» 

George  Hunt   000 

Hcnjamin  Sherman    150 

W.  and  F.  Brewster,  assig- 
nees of  Joseph  Itertrand, 
Sr   700 

John  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 
the  heirs'  of  Charles  Pel- 
tier, deceased   900 

William  Hazard   30 

James  SMrby   125 

Jacob  Platter   25 

John  B.  Bnuric  2500 

B.  B,  Kercheval  1500 

Charles  I.ucier   75 

Mark  Bcaubien   500 

Catherine  Stewart   82 

Francis  Mouton  200 

Doctor  William  Brown  ..  40 


Robert  A.  Forsyth  3000 

Maria  Kercheval  3000 

Alice  Hunt   3000 

lane  C,  Forsyth  3000 

John  H.  Kinzic  5000 

Ellen  M.  \Volcpit  5000 

Maria  Hunter  5000 

Robert  A.  Kin/ie  5000 

William  Huff   St 

Stephen  Mack,  in  trust  for 
the    heirs   of  Stephen 

Mack,  deceased   -  $00 

Thomas  Forsyth   1 500 

Felix  Fontaine   300 

Jacques  Mctte   200 

Francis  Boucher   250 

Margaret  Helm   2000 

O.  I'.  I  -icy  1000 

I  lenry  and  Richard  G.  Con- 
ner'.  1500 

lames  W.  Craig  500 

K.  A.  Forsyth.  Maumcc. .  1300 
Antoinc  Peltier.  Maumcc..  200 
R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 

Mau-sc-on-o-quet   300 

John  E.  Hunt   ..1450 

I'avnc  C.  Parker   7" 

Isaac  Hull   1000 

Foreman  Evans    32 

Horatio  N.  Cunis    300 

tea  Rice    250 

Thomas  I'.  Quick   35 

George  B.  woodcoat   00 

(ohn  Woodcox    4° 

George  B.  Knaggs  I4OO 

Ebcnczer  Read   too 

George  Pomcrny   '5° 

Thomas  K.  Green   7° 

William  Micure.  intrust  for 

Willis  Fellows   5°° 

Z.  Cicott  1800 

John  Johnson   100 

Antoinc  Antilla   100 


R.  A.  Forsyth,  in  trust  for 
heir*  of  Charles  Guion.  aoo 

Joseph  Bcrtrand,  Sr  652 

Mose*  Rice   800 

James  Conner  2250 

John  II.  DuCliarme  250 

Coquillard  &  Comparat. . .  5000 

Richard  J.  Hamilton  500 

Adolphus  Cluqtin   So 

John  Dixon   140 

Antoine  Ouilmet  

John  Ht.  Chandonai.  (one 
thousand  dollars  of  this 
sum  lo  Iw  paid  to  Robert 
Stuart,  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company, 
by  the  particular  request 
of  John  I!.  Chandonai).. 2500 

I.awrin  Marsh  3290 

P.  it  J.  Godfroy   2000 

David  Hull   500 

Andrew  Drouillard   500 

Jacob  Bccson  &  Co   220 

Jacob  Bccson  

John  Anderson  , 

John  t;rren   loo 

James  H.  Campbell  600 

Pierre  Menard,  jun.,  in 
right  of  G,  W.  Campbell  250 

George  F..  Walker  looo 

Joseph  Thebault   $0 

Gideon  I.owc,  U.  S.  A.  .  .  ifio 

Pierre  Menard,  jr   2000 

John  Tharp   45 

Pierre  Menard,  jr.,  in 
trust  for  Mafic  Tremble,  500 

Henry  B.  Stilman   3110 

John'llamblin   sou 

rrmrrii  Page   100 

George  Brooks   20 

Franklin  McMillan   100 

LoranceShellhousr  .....  30 

Martin  c.  shcllhouse   35 

Peter  Belair   150 

Joseph  Moras*   900 

John  I.  Wendell  ..2000 

A.  T.  Hatch  3110 

Stephen  Downing  too 

Samuel   Miller   100 

Moses  Hardwick    75 

Margaret  May   400 

Frances  Felix  I  too 

lohn  H.  Bourie   500 

Harriet  Ewing   500 

David  Bourie    500 

The  above  claim*  have  been 
only  in  case  they  be  accepted  in 
to  the  present  date. 


John  Baldwin. •. •* •  500 

Isaac  G.  Uaily   100 

James  Cowan   35 

Joseph  I).  Ijinc   50 

J.  L.  Phelps  ,  250 

Edmund  Roberts   50 

Augustus  Bona   60 

E.  C  Winter  ft  Co  1850 

Charles  W.  kiwing   200 

Carolina  Ferry   500 

Rowric  &  Minie  MOO 

(  harks  Minie   600 

Francis  Minie   700 

David  Bourie   ifo 

Henry  Ossum  Read   200 

Francoisc  Betoin  2500 

Dominique  Rosscau   500 

Hanna  &  Taylor  1570 

John  P.  Hedges  

Francois  Chobare  

IsadaK  Chobare  600 

Jacob  Lecphart  700 

Amos  Amwlen  400 

Nicholas  Boilvin  350 

Archibald  Clybourne  aoo 

William  Connor  ( Michigan)  70 

Tunis  S.  W  endall   500 

Noel  YlltlMT  800 

James  Abbott,  agent  of  the 

American  Fur  Companv,  2300 
Robert  Stewart,  agent  'of 
the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany   17000 

Solomon  Juneau  2I0O 

John  Hi.  Betttbhai   250 

Stephen  Mack,  jr. .......  350 

John  I  .awe   3000 

Alexis  I. arose  1000 

Daniel  Whitney.  1350 

P.  \-  A.  Orignon  650 

l.ouis  Grignnn  2000 

Jacques  Vieux   2O0O 

l.aframboisc  &  Bourassa. .  1300 
Heirs  of  N.   Boilvin,  de- 

ccascd  1000 

lohn  K.  Clark   400 

William  G.and  G.W.F.wingSooo 

Kufus  Hitchcock  400 

Reed  ft  Coons  200 

B.  II.  I-atigh(on  1000 

Rufus  Downing   500 

Charles  Reed   SOO 

Nancy  1 1  edges   500 


$175,000 

admitted  and  directed  to  be  paid 
full  of  all  claims  and  demands  up 

G.  It.  Pl.RIKR. 

T.  J.  V.  Own*. 
William  \\  i:.\i  iikkkokd. 


Of  the  $160,000  to  be  paid  in  goods  and  provisions, 
the  following  record  and  receipt  for  delivery  appears: 

Agreeably  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty,  there  have  been  purchased  and  delivered  at  the  request 
of  the  Indians,  goods,  provisions  and  horses,  to  the  amount  of 
sixty-live  thousand  dollars,  (leaving  the  balance  to  be  supplied  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. four,  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars). 

As  evidence  of  the  purchase  and  delivery  as  aforesaid,  under 
the  direction  of  the  said  commissioners,  anil  that  the  whole  of  the 
same  have  been  received  by  the  said  Indians,  the  said  Ccorge  B. 
Porter,  Thomas  J,  V.  Owen,  and  William  Weatherford,  and  the 
undersigned  chiefs  and  head  men.  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
Nation  of  Indians,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  the  Iwenty-sev- 
enth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand' eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three. 


•  The  Sena:*  in  ratifyins  the  treaty  provided  Ir.r  a  b«.r<l  ..(  c<«nmi«i«Kers 
limine  the  cUinu,  and  if  found  fraudulent 


B.  Porter. 
Th.  J.  V.  Owen, 
William  Weatherford, 
Jo-pen-c-bcc.  hi*  x  mark, 
\Ve-siiw,  his  x  mark. 
Nc-kaw-nosh-kee.  his  x  mark, 


Tshee  Tshee-chin-be-quay, 
Joseph,  his  x  mark,  [his  x  mark, 

Ah-be-le-ke-zhic,  hi*  x  mark, 
l-^to-won-eote,  his  x  mark, 
Sha!>-v-a-luk.  his  x  mark, 


t  or  unjut.  to  rc-ndjuM 


Uiera.         Wai-saw-o-kc-nc-aw,  hi*  x  mark,  Mc-am-csc.  his  x  mark, 
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Ne-sccwaw-bcctuok,  his.x  mark,  Wah-bcme-mec,  his  x 
K3i.kaw-tai.inon.  his  x  mark.  Shim-t-nah.  his  x  mark 
SMMo-MHh,  We-i„.co,  hi.  x  mark. 

In  pntnut  of 
Wm.  Lee  D.  Swing,  scct  y  to    Andw.  Fortcr 

the  ^commission.  Joseph  llcrlramj,  jr. 

siml  1  W*  Connor,  interpreter. 

Saml.  Honct  P.iri«r.  J.  E.  -Schwar,.  A.ljt  .lie,,.  M.  M. 

It  is  not  now  essential  to  the  object  of  the  historian 
or  to  the  interest  of  the  reader  to  know  ho« th Z  v 
five  thousand  dollars  of  goods  was  paid,  or  in  what  the 
goods  consisted,  nor  whether  the  chiefs  who  signed  the 

cney  were  drunk  or  sober  when  thev  signed 

lands  in  fi""  tonsummated-the  Indian  title  to 
lands  m  Illinois  was  ext.nguished.  After  two  more 
annua  payments  to  the  Pottawatomie*  wh,  lingcre  n 
vi  ,  C  lnbeS  di»PP«««l  from  the  reg™and 

nte  „  "rent1»«"y  »f  the  earlier  settlers  who  had 
mtermarned  and  thus  become  identified  with  then 

Juneau  f am i I v— -in  fact  netrl v  -i M  "  1 1?'.*  'T,  "'.J* 
moved  west  wiih  ,i   T 1  "tar,>.J,"  t,R  half-breed  fam  es 

reJtariHEAwhiH/S  A    ,W*  -  Anticipating  the 

'hat  the  time  had  Se 'to  take  2  1 1*'  "T"*  Ml 
Iterate  powers  -md  tn «  . 1       themselves  cor- 

«"ver„mentCaS  SsSuS^Jed  r°f  *f 

residents  of  the  Chi,-         SJ?      .  ,    Pe««°f°«  the 
only  cities  of  (  o^1?O  Im"lrncm  had  'egally, 
porate   powers  outside^       "I      pCtllliar  ^' 
i'oard.rc-.iur.^'rinl^r^        "*  C°U"^ 

prc.!mmrimeet-rlof,huPr"V"ll"Sof  ,he 
held.Am.ust 8*  tod^l*™  °f  Chita«»  "as 
'hey  would  IS3'.!0  C     '  ?  bv  vr  whether  or  not 
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'hey  would  assume  the  u n  to 7-  T  Wh-ethcr  °r  "<« 
town.  There  were  east  h  I  *"  "leorporated 
"  f"r  incorporation  ""j  mcct".*  U^  votes 

The  single  yotc  in  o  L  a«U,nst  """nrporation.", 
"eacock,  he  Mng  '  ha '1^,  J*  ^  K 
southern  border  of  ,hc  mZLZn  tnt"  ™«M 

his  business  and  pmfess  ,nf  in  a,,houKh  having 

Hernc.edm,^ 

^J^STKutl'T,  'J  r^-He,datthe 
'hat  every  legal  ^^fc^f*  "  ^ 
occasion.    They  numbered  tuv  ,       ,h'S  Vf"°  on  that 

I  he  first  meeting  of  th*  ......  u 

August  ta,  at  whiclWitteww.  ard   was  hcId 

Thomas  J.  V  Owr-n  ■   donc  excePt  to  organize 

Harnton  'w»  SSa^^  P^t,  and' Ec 

* MarTSlt^  ^  - 'he^a^f  hoS 
^^^fc^d  £35  We  Do,e 

tF<,rvrtm- iu  ,  .i.  ,h*  P^^mg  Indian 


established  across  the  Chicago  River  at  Dearborn 
Street  Charles  H.  Chapman  was  appointed  femZ," 
The  limits  of  the  new  town  were,  on  November^' 
extentled  so  as  to  embrace  not  far  from  sevenShs 
of  one  square  mile.    The  boundaries  were  E 

the  west;  Ohio  .Street,  on  the  north;  and  north  of  the 
St.'-ntS-  a"dSOUth  °fthC  -^°S«£ 

;^^-n& 

to  be  -  ten  percent  on  all  money  put  into  theireasurv  ' 

nl...  i  T"  .V  4<  lhc.  C()rps  ,,f  town  omd;,ls  WW  com- 
pleted  by  the  aP[M),ntment  of  George  Snow  as  W 

A»on,;"d  J,UrVey°r'  Joh"  1>ea"  ^»  as  Corpoi 
Chicago  krom  1833  to  1837.— The  close  of  the 
ITZJ  ,™  u  (  l,ica«"ale8ally  organised  town.  Its 
>o,  national  the  time  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand.  No  record 
of  any  enumerat.on  of  the  inhabitants  is  extant,  and 
all  statements  as  to  the  actual  population  at  that  time 
rlLnrUT^\  'd,"n  the  Whims-  iml'^ssions.  or 
to     rm   ,  h  rC(,,,ia"d  3  Elation  of  ,50 

to  form  a  corporate  town  organization,  and  it  is  not 

2   r    ,"1  \  h'™f  had  more  than  the  required 

Z  n  r  .  ,SCd  °"  the  ""ml,er  of  vo,crs  (twenty-eight) 
a  the  ,rs,  election,  and  allowing  a  population  of  five 
AmS?  ^oter,  the  resident  population  was  ,40  in 
August  1*33  at  the  time  the  first  election  was  held. 
I  he  mflux  «  rawn  in  during  the  Indian  treaty,  in 
S  p  en  1,,-r.  added  largely  to  the  permanent  population 
e  town  aS  m;inv  wlu,  came  hefe  a,  ^  ^ 

far  Irom  , 'o    P°pUlat,°n  on  Januar>*  h  "834,  was  not 

, «,  !'h  u',U"W  V>Wn  of  ('h'<-ago  as  organized  in  the  fall  of 
-  ilow  h  1  'u  1  ;'S  Sn,a"  1"  P°Pul;,tion  as  the  law  would 
JHOW,  had  aM  the  requ.red  elements  of  civilization  within 

The  village  was  built  along  the  south  side  of  W  ater 
Ti<  wcslcr,y  "'ward  the  settlement  at  the  forks. 

1 1  ere  were  scattered  shanties  over  the  prairie  south, 
and  a  few  rough,  unpa.nted  buildings  had  been  impro- 
-mT  k".  heNorth  ^'lc  between  the  old  Kinziehousc 
and  what  ,s  now  Clark  Street.  All  together  it  would,  in 
inc  i.gnt  of  ,.ssJt  have  represented  a  most  woc-begonc 
appearance  even  as  a  frontier  town  of  the  lowest  class, 
a  box  ™l  7  3  ?"f ,e  S,eeP'c  nor  a  chimney  four  feet 
h  ^  fln?"  ,r,"/f-  A.fla8Stafl  at  fo«,  some  fifty  feet 
;  >  '  "]  P'Ca*,nt  ttMther  and  on  holidays-a 
otic  n  i  i  fla,g'  aS  ;,n  e,nl,lem  of  civilisation,  patri- 

stir  £  f '  ";'Ul:Jnal  domain'  or  anvthing  else  that  rniKht 
of  th^V   ,<>f  lhed*ni«nsof  the'town^    The  buildings 

bv  I  ,nH  r    S,°uC'S      heiSht-    Approaching  the  village 
mm  rh      ,    thc  ^Hlth'  one  wou|d  ^  on  emerging 
™hV|k  ,W0<.>ds"  ne;ir  '''wenty-third  Street,  a  good 
the  t  l        V  K,raSS' the  Iake  on  the  riKht,  woods  along 
Soni?^  t,,C  mai"  nver,  and,  lying  on  the  back- 
fro m  th     u     grC,Cn  W°°ds-  °nl>'  a  ",in  c'oud  °f  smokc 
s[ruct  r  J    iyu  h,i"nCyS'  "  linc  of  almost  '"definable 
nW     V  ;'nd  thC  fiag  °Ver  the  fort' if  Perchance  it  was 
den  out  i  !TVlP'fK  Where  thc  grass  had  been  trod- 
wider  L         ,He  !°rt'  and  another-  better  trodden  and 
he  Sau^L  r,rthc,  prairie  toward<!  'he  forks  where 
Charles  H  ffh  "utd  lhen  floTished.    A  letter  from 
written  £   *ta  brother-in-law  of  William  B.  Ogden, 
Sen  as  IT  ^  Y°rk  De«rnber  ,7,  ,88.,  is  here 
time    tu  C,Vant  to  a  description  of  the  town  at  this 
ne  tetter  somewhat  anticipates  the  history  as 
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regards  its  subsequent  growth  and  development,  and 
brings  Hon.  William  H.  Ogden  upon  the  stage  before 
his  time,  but  is  given  entire,  nevertheless.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  winter  of  1833.33  I  was  spending  some  time  with  my 
friend  Arthur  Bronson  in  New  York  as  his  guest.  Among  ot her 
topics  wc  discussed  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Western  country  the  fol- 
lowing summer  for  information  and  pleasure.  The  recent  occur- 
rence of  the  Black  Hawk  War  (which  look  place  in  litJJ.  the 
previous  summer)  had  directed  attention  to  that  region  of  country 
west  of  t.ake  Michigan  (where  it  had  taken  placet  in  the  northern 
part  of  Illinois  and  southern  portion  of  the  then  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin.  We  decided  on  the  plan  of  a  journey  to  Chicago,  the 
ensuing  summer.  My  residence  was  then  at  Geneva,  in  Ontario 
County,  in  the  western  |wrt  of  the  State  of  New  Vork,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr,  Bronson  would  leave  New  York  in  June  follow- 
ing and  1  would  join  him  at  Geneva  Having  settled  upon  this 
plan,  we  directed  our  attention  to  obtaining  some  information  in 
regard  to  that  region  of  country  and  the  methods  of  traveling. 
General  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  campaign  against  the  Black 
Hawk  Indians,*  and  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  the  Wot. 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bronson 's  and  he  applied  In  him  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  General  Scott  had  been  very  much  impressed 
by  his  visit,  with  the  extent,  beauty  and  attractions  of  that  portion 
of  the  UltlMd  -States,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  to  Mr.  Bronson 
that  Chicago  in  the  future  settlement  of  the  country,  would  be- 
likely  to  become  an  important  town.  In  further  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  he  was  advised  to  apply  to  Mr.  Daniel  Jackson,  then  a 
leading  merchant  of  this  city  (New  York),  who  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  Indian  supplies,  and  Mr,  Bronson  had  re- 
course to  him.  On  going  to  the  store  and  stating  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  latter  responded  to  his  application  with 
interest,  and  said  that  he  would  then  introduce  him  to  a  man  from 
Chicago,  who  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  in  his  store  making 
purchases  of  Indian  goods.  This  was  Robert  A.  Kinzie.  and  Mr. 
Ilronson  was  introduced  to  him.  The  result  of  this  interview  with 
Mr.  Kinzie  (from  whom  Mr.  Bronson  obtained  all  the  information 
needed  for  the  journey)  was  a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Kinzie  to  Mr  Bronson,  that,  if  the  latter  anil  his  fru-nd  had  in  view 
the  purchase  of  any  property  in  the  West,  or  if  they  should  desire 
to  purchase  any  when  there,  he  had  an  interest  in  some  land  in 
Chicago  which  he  would  sell  to  us,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Bronson  a 
description  of  the  property,  stating  the  quantity,  terms,  etc..  with 
the  privilege  of  considering  it  and  of  deciding  whether  he  would 
take  it  or  not.  after  we  should  have  seen  it.  The  latfW  thus  offered 
was  one-fom  th  interest  in  the  north  fractional  half  of  Section  ten!  to), 
in  common  anJ  undivided,  on  which  Kinzic's  addition  to  the  town  of 
Chicago  was  afterwards  laid  out— Mr.  Robert  A.  Kinzie  as  one  of 
the  heirs  at  law  of  his  father  being  entitled  to  one-fourth  part 


"  In  the  summer  of  1S33,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
previously  made  in  the  winter,  as  above  stated.  Mr.  Bronson  and  I 
proceeded  on  our  Western  journey.  Wc  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls, 
to  which  place  we  were  accompanied  bv  our  respective  families, 
from  whom  wc  parted  there,  and  went  on  ;o  Buffalo,  where  we  took 
a  steamer  fiw  Detroit.  Wc  duly  arrived  at  Detroit,  where  we 
remained  some  time.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Chicago,  The  country  between  Detroit  and  Ghieago  was 
then  a  comparative  wilderness,  and  the  route  to  Chicago  was  by 
what  was  known  as  the  Indian  Trail,  which  travejstd  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  a  southwesterly  course 
from  Detroit  through  Vpsilanti  to  White  I'igeon  Prairie,  where  it 
approached  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
passing  through  South  Bend  and  LaPorte  Prairie  (the  Door  prairie) 
to  Michigan  City.  Preparatory  to  the  journey,  we  provided  a 
wagon  and  pair  of  hnrses  and  two  saddle  horses,  and  arranged 
with  a  young  man.  named  Gholson  Kerchcval.  who  was  familiar 
with  the  route,  having  been  connected  with  the  Indian  agency  at 
Chicago,  to  accompany  us  all  the  way  from  Detroit  to  Chicago;  wc 
laid  in  supplies,  provisions  and  groceries,  such  as  we  thought 
might  be  needed  on  the  way.  The  journey  occupied  several  days. 
On  arriving  at  White  Pigeon  Prairie,  where  there  was  a  settlement, 
we  were  so  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  wc  stopped 
several  days  there  and  made  short  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  At 
LaPortc  they  were  just  then  establishing  the  sile  of  the  county 
town,  now  the  city  of  I. a  Porte,  and  a  Government  agency  for 
the  sale  of  lands.  It  was  about  this  time  that  this  portion  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  brought  into  market  bv  the  Government  for 
sale. 

"  Wc  arrived  at  Michigan  City  late  in  the  evening.  There 
was  but  a  single  house  there  at  which  wc  could  stop.  It  was  kept 
by  General  Orr.  We  there  met  with  Major  Els! on.  of  Crawfords- 
•  It  is  well  known  thai  General  Scott  did  nm  rwich  ihf  ground  until  W- 


villc,  who  had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  section  of  land  on 
which  Michigan  City  was  laid  out.  and  he  had  just  then  completed 
a  survey  and  map  of  the  town,  which  he  exhibited  to  us,  and  offered 
to  sell  us  lots.  It  was  a  great  noveltv  to  us,  this  map  of  Michigan 
City,  and  in  the  morning,  when  daylight  came,  and  we  could  look 
out  upon  the  land  around  us,  the  novelty  was  still  more  striking, 
for  a  more  desolate  tract  of  sand  and  barren  land  could  hardly  be 
conceived  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  to  distinguish  it, 
much  less  any  houses  ;  it  was  literally  in  a  slate  of  nature.  Major 
Klstnn  had  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
place  on  l  ake  Michigan,  within  the  territory  of  the  Slate  of  Indi- 
ana, where  it  might  be  possible  at  some  future  time  to  establish  a 
commercial  port  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  lake;  and 
this  distant  vision  of  possibilities  attracted  his  attention  at  this  early 
day,  and  the  lirst  step  towards  its  realization  had  now  been  taken 
bv  him  in  the  survey  and  map  just  then  completed  of  Michigan 
City. 

"  l'rum  Michigan  1  it y  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles,  the  journey  was  performed  by  me  on  horseback.  There 
was  but  one  stopping  place  on  the  way,  and  that  was  the  house  of  a 
Frenchman  named  liayetlx,  who  had  married  an  Indian  woman. 
At  Calumet  River,  which  was  crossed  on  a  float,  there  was  an  en- 
campment of  Pottawatomie  Indians.  There  were  some  trees  on 
the  westerly  hank  of  the  nvcr.  and  in  some  of  these  the  Indians 
had  hammocks.  In  making  the  journey  from  Michigan  City  to 
Chicago  I  followed  the  shore  of  the  lake  nearly  the  whole  distance. 

"  I  approached  Chicago  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day, 
the  2d  of  August.  HS33)  ;  the  sun  setting  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Or. 
my  left  lay  the  prairie,  bounded  only  by  the  distant  horizon  like  a 
vast  expanse  of  ocean  ;  on  my  right,  in  the  summer  stillness,  lay 
Lake  Michigan.  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  or 
captivating  in  nature.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  animal 
life,  nothing  visible  in  the  way  of  human  habitation  or  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  man.  ami  yet  11  was  a  scene  full  of  life  :  for  there, 
spread  out  before  me  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  the  germs  of  life  in  earth,  air  and  water.  I  approached 
Chicago  in  these  closing  hours  of  dav.  1  So  calm,  so  clear,  so 
bright.'— and  this  was  the  realization  of  the  objective  point  of  my 
journey. 

"  But  what  was  the  condition  of  this  objective  point,  this  Chi- 
cago of  which  I  was  in  pursuit,  to  which  I  had  come?  A  ?.mall 
settlement,  a  few  hundred  people  all  told,  who  had  come  together 
mostly  within  the  last  year  or  two.  The  houses,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  of  the  cheapest  and  most  primitive  character  for 
human  habitation,  suggestive  of  the  haste  with  which  they  had 
liecn  put  tip.  A  string  of  these  buildings  had  been  erected  with- 
out much  regard  to  lines  on  the  south  s:de  of  the  Chicago  River 
(South  Water  Street)  On  the  west  side  of  the  South  Branch,  near 
the  junction,  a  tavern  had  been  improvised  for  the  entertainment 
of  travelers,  erected  by  James  Kinzie,  but  kept  by  a  Mr.  Crook  (?) ; 
and  there  wc  found  lodgings.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Chicago 
River  at  that  time,  there  was  but  a  single  bui'ding,  known  as  the 
Block  House.  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  dug-oul  canoe  about  oppo- 
site to  it.  My  recollection  is  that  the  house  winch  had  once  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Kinzie.  the  Indian  Agent,  on  the  North  Side,  near 
the  lake  shore,  had  been  previously  destroyed  by  tire.  'The  Gov- 
ernment had  just  entered  u|K>n  the  harbor  improvement  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  ;  the  work  was  under  the  charge  of  Major  Bender. 
Fort  Dearborn  was  a  military  establishment,  and  just  at  this  lime 
there  was  a  transfer  of  a  company  of  I'nited  Stales  troops  from 
Green  Hay  or  Saul!  Ste.  Marie  to  Fort  Dearborn,  under  the  com- 
mand, I  think,  of  Major  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  as  chaplain,  to  whom  I  hail  a  letter  of  introduction. 
On  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  in  walking  out.  I  met  a  gentle- 
man from  whom  1  inquired  where  he  could  be  found,  anil  on  ex- 
hibiting my  letter,  he  said  he  was  the  person  and  that  he  was  then 
on  his  way  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  child,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  accompany  him  as  it  was  near  by,  which  1  did.  On  going 
to  the  house,  which  was  one  of  the  kind  I  have  described,  new  and 
cheap,  we  found  the  father  and  mother  ;  the  dead  child  lay  in  a 
rude  coffin.  'There  was  no  one  else  present  except  the  parents. 
Mr.  lohn  Wright,  Dr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Porter  and  myself,  and  it  be- 
came a  question  how  the  remains  of  the  child  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  cemetery,  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  river,  t  recollect  that  while  we  were  attending  this  simple 
service,  we  were  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  hammer  of  a  work- 
man outside,  who  was  engaged  ill  putting  up  a  shanty  for  some 
new-comers,  and  Mr.  Porter  went  out  and  secured  the  assistance 
of  this  workman.  Wc  acted  as  bearers  in  conveying  the  remains 
of  this  poor  child  from  the  house  to  the  grave  and  assisted  in  bury- 
ing it. 

'•  Emigrants  were  coming  in  almost  every  day  in  wagons  of 
various  forms,  and,  in  many  instances,  families  were  living  in  their 
covered  wagons  while  arrangements  were  made  for  putting  up 
shelter  for  them.    It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  house,  such  as 
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would  USWCr  the  purpose  for  the  time  being,  to  be  put  up  in  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Hronson  himself  made  a  contract  fur  a  house.  t<i  l>c 
put  up  and  finished  in  a  week.  There  were,  perhaps,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  people  in  Chicago  at  that  time,  mostly  strangers  to 
each  other.  In  the  tavern  at  which  we  staid,  the  partitions  were 
chiefly  upright  studs,  with  sheets  attached  to  them.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  people— emigrant*  and  travelers.  Many  of  them 
could  only  find  a  sleeping-place  on  the  floor,  which  was  covered 
with  weary  nun  at  night. 

"  The  can  window  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  upon  l.akc 
Michigan  in  the.  dfftanCCi  Fort  I'carborn  lying  near  the  margin  of 
the  lake  ;  and,  at  this  time,  then  was  nothing,  or  very  little,  to 
obstruct  the  view  between  the  inn  and  the  lake,  the  fort  and  the 
buildings  connected  with  it  being  the  principal  objects  J  and  those 
buildings  were  verv  low  structures  ;  and  1  could,  from  rnv  window, 
follow  the  curse  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  was  is  pure  as 
that  of  the  lake,  from  (be  point  of  junction  to  its  entrance  into  the 
lake. 

"A  treaty  was  to  tie  held  in  September,  at  Chicago,  with  cer- 
tain tribe,  of  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  by  Coventor  I'orter,  of 
Michigan,  as  commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  that  region  of  eountrv  now 
forming  that  part  or  Illinois  north  of  Chicago,  and  the  adjacent 
territory  now  include,!  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Preparatory  to 
this,  the  Indians  were  gathered  in  large  numbers  at  Chicago,  arid  it 
was  a  curious  spectacle  to  sec  these  natives  in  groups  in  their  wig- 
wams scattered  about  on  the  prairie,  in  and  around  the  town, 
chiefly  near  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  river,  some  on  the 
west  side  .mil  some  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Branch  This 
treaty  was  held  in  September,  and  bv  it  the  Indian  title  to  all  that 
region  of  country  was  extinguished,  and  the  lands  were  subject  to 
survey,  and  were  afterwards  tin  May.  1835,1  brought  into  market. 
1  he  lin,-  of  Indian  territory,  to  which  their  title  had  been  previously 
extinguished,  extended  alioul  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago  Hut 
these  lands  including  Chicago,  had  not  yet  been  brought  into 
market  by  the  Government,  and  were  not,  therefore,  subject  to 
purchase  by  emigrants.  They  could  only  acquire  a  pre-emptive 
right  by  actual  settlement,  and  it  was  in  this  wav  that  the  title  to 
what  .s  now-  called  Kind's  Edition,  was  acquired.  At  this  time, 
the  patent  f.,r  It  had  not  been  obtained,  and  the  land  lay  in  a  wild 
state.  ' 

•'  It  was  on  this  visit  to  Chicago  with  Mr.  Hronson  that  wc 
spent  some  time,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  place.  Among  these,  as  I  now  remember,  were  Mr.  Richard 
I.  Hamilton,  the  ki.mes  (John  H.  and  his  brother  Koliert  A.)  and 
James  kuuic  (the  latter  a  half-brother  to  the  former).  Mr.  |ob„ 
W  right  .Or  emple,  tiurdon  S.  Hubbard.  Colonel  Owen.' and 
Ljcor^f  \\  .  I  M«*. 

The  present  condition  and  prospects  of  Chicago,  and  its 
future,  and  that  of  the  country  around  it.  was,  of  course  the 
subject  of  constant  and  exciting  discussion.  At  this  lime,'  that 
vast  country  lymg  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  (which  then  seemed  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the  West  1 
and  the  country  lying  northwest  of  it,  which  now  includes  Wiscon- 
l?Wa',l;'>;  in  ""<••  RTt-rt  unoccupied  expanse  of 
bc  >  tdul  land,  covered  With  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation-.-,  vast 
flower  gar.  en-beauufu!  to  look  at  in  its  virgin  state,  and  ready  for 
xh,  plow-  of  the  farmer.  One  could  not  fa,!  to  be  grea.lv  impressed 
w.  h  this  scene,  so  new  and  extraordinary,  and  to  see  there  the 
germ  of   hat  future,  when  these  vast  plains  would  be  occupied  and 

™  i .  •  £n  ',hc'r  a,mndam  H"*  of  numu  food,  and 
sus  amlng  millions  of  DOputeta,.  Like  M  ichigan  lay  there,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  north  and  south  and  it  w  s 
clear  .0  my  mind  that  the  productions  of  that  vast  country  h» 

gVca't  lrhT  t  \  °"  ft*  (°  Ostein "he 
great  Atlantic  sea  ..jard-would  necessarily  be  tributary  to  Chicago 

..car  the  head  „,  2  lake  ^tXS^^^XZ 

u^V?"  inbnd  con,mcrcial  »  * 

"Michigan  was  then  a  territory  with  a  population  of  1bom 

SU,eV  Us^welrft  0CCU1,>^E  ~"  portL  oMh 

den,e«.  *"  *  ""P-w'i^X  ""occupied  wil- 

lllinci,N,nni!!Crn  ln,di:",•',  WaH  in  the  edition,  and  northern 
K  JL?  cont^n"?     ,  COU'Ury  bC'WCCn  Chk»«°  an<1  ,hc  Minion" 


Ottawa  or  l"cru,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  or  one 
grant  had  been  ma<)e  by  Congress,  to 'the  Territory  or  State  of 
Illinois,  at  an  early  day,  of  each  alternate  section  of  land  in  aid  of 
the 
an 

grant 


r  construction  of  a  canal  between  Ukc  Michigan  at  Chicago 
1  the  Illinois  Kiver.  but  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  avail  of  this 


.   —  u.i.j  a  sparse  r>!ipula; 

Dements  on  the  western  water-courses. 

Chic-lo  ua,!''^  °!  inspiration" with  regard  to  the  future  of 

am U„ >nE ZZ 1*   °  P]f°-  10  PT°m0le  *■  fl"""  kvelo,  ment 
a?a  ,  r7;    ,  r      L  ""P"1'3"1  »hich  xvasat  that  time  dis 

llkeP  Mi  hi^n  ,C,  t;rrUCli0n°f  a  ^nal  ** 
L-ke  M,chiSa„  at  Ch-.caro  with  the  Illinois  kiver  at 


"  ^«'w  1  Cleans  at  this  time  was  regarded  as  a  market  for  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  it  could  be  reached  bv  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  so  the  construction  of  such  a  canal  lie- 
tween  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River  would  secure  10 
Chicago  the  benefit  of  this  western  outlet  to  market  by  a  continu- 
ous water  communication,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  importance  for  the  future  development  of  the  country.  The 
leading  men  of  Chicago  were  anxious  that  we  should  interest  our- 
selves in  the  prosecution  of  this  work;  ami  so  enthusiastic  had  we 
become  in  our  views  of  the  future  of  this  region  of  country  and  of 
Chicago  as  its  commercial  center,  that  we  entered  into  their  views, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  legis- 
lature to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  catial  or 
a  railroad  lielween  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Kiver.  to  which  com- 
|xariy  the  State  should  convey  its  land  grant,  coupled  with  cnrili- 
lions  for  the  construction  of  either  a  canal  or  a  railway  within  a 
certain  time,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  might  be  imposed  bv  the 
l  egislature;  and  that  certain  persons  who  were  then  present  at 
Chicago,  of  whom  Lucius  Lyon  (afterwards  the  first  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michiganl,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Kirm'e, 
and  Dr.  Temple,  I  think,  as  a  committee,  were  to  take  charge  of 
this  memorial  ami  submit  it  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Slate  of  Illinois.  A  memorial  to  the  Legislature  and  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  committee  were  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Itronson  and  myself.  eml>odying  our  views  and  suggesting 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  company  should  be 
incorporated. 

"The  committee  were  to  proceed  to  Jacksonville  with  the 
memorial  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Whether  this 
proposition  was  ever  formally  submitted  to  that  t>ody  or  not  I  am 
not  able  to  state,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  discussion  caused  by  it 
had  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1B34-35 
to  avail  of  the  liberal  and  yet  dormant  grant  made  by  Congress  (or 
the  purpose,  and  a  bill  was  passed  at  that  session' authorising  a 
loan  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  as  a  State  work:  and  the 
work  was  soon  after  commenced  and.  though  retarded  by  embar- 
rassments which  overtook  the  State  and  for  a  time  prostrated  its 
credit,  it  was  finally  completed  and  remains  to  this  day  a  monu- 
ment nut  only  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Stale,  but  of  its  integrity  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  pecuniary  obligations  to  its  creditors. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  in  this  connection  that,  when  the 
Slate  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  several  of  the  Western  Slates, 
failed  to  meet  the  obligations  it  had  incurred  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  prematurely,  having  respect  to  its  population  and  ability,  a 
vast  system  of  interna!  improvement— that  the  question,  What  can 
he  done  to  arrest  the  ruin  and  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  State?  be- 
came one  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  its  citizens  but  to  all  who 
had  any  interest  in  the  Stale.  Of  course  Mr.  Bronsori  and  myself 
were  deeply  interested,  and  gave  to  it  a  good  deal  of  lime  ami 
thought  —  the  result  of  which  was  the  suggeslion  that  the  only 
feasible  plan  would  be  for  the  Stale  to  ask  of  its  bondholders,  who 
were  chiefly  in  Luropc.  lo  make  a  further  advance  of  money  sufli- 
cient  for  the  completion  of  the  ufhal.  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  canal,  its  lands  and  revenues  should  be  pledged,  backed  by  the 
failh  and  credit  of  the  Stale;  and  upon  this  basis  the  arrangement 
was  finally  made  by  the  State  which  insured  the  completion  of  the 
canal. 

"I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  record  this 
brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  friend,  Arthur  Bronsom,  to  re- 
"'■">  I  thi  :u>  ns  nl  1  hicagi  1  ol  1  1  .  «  n  « ,  friend  their 
State  and  city  at  that  most  eventful  period  in  their  history.  Ne 
one  bU|  he  who  then  lived,  and  fully  understtxxl  the  situation,  can 
rightly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  aid  and  influence  as  Mr. 
Hronson  rendered,  aflccting  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  a  Slate. 

"  While  at  Chicago  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  properly 
which  Robert  A.  Ktmie  had  offered  us,  vir.:  his  quarter  interest  as 
one  of  the  hcirs-al-law  of  his  father,  in  the  north  fractional  half  of 
Section  10.  This  purchase  was  declined  after  a  careful  reconnois- 
vmcc  of  the  land  by  me  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor, 
mainly  because  the  remaining  three-quarters,  being  owned  by  other 
persons,  their  co-operation  in  the  disposition  of  the  pmperty  would 
be  essential  to  a  satisfactory  management.  It  was  ascertained  that 
Major-< k-neral  Hunter,  then  and  now  in  the  United  Slates  Army, 
had  become  the  owner  of  one-half  interest  in  the  same  property  and 
that  he  also  owned  eightv  acres  in  the  adjoining  Seclion  No.  0. 
that  is  10  say,  the  cast  half  ol  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  <>. 
now  known  as  Wolcott's  addition;  and  as  the  result  of  our  consid- 
eration on  the  subject  we  concluded  to  open  a  negotiation  with  hmi 
for  the  purchase  of  his  entire  interest  in  Chicago.  This  negotiation 
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w-as  begun  by  correspondence  with  hun,  His  engagement  in  the 
service  of  the  country  at  remote  military  stations  rendered  com- 
munication with  him  difficult  ami  slow,  ami  the  negotiation  with 
him,  though  commenced  in  the  (all  of  1833.  was  not  consummated 
until  late  in  the  summer  of  1S34,  when  a  proposition  was  received 
from  him  offering  the  property,  vu,:  the  half  of  Kinzic's  addition 
and  the  whole  of  Wolcott's  addition  land  lilock  No.  1  in  the 
town  of  Chicago,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  for  the  price 
of  $10,000,  at  which  sum  it  was  purchased  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Arthur  Brunson  and  his  associates  in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  the 
title  to  it  was  taken  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederic  Hrnn- 
son.  For  private  reasons  I  took  no  interest  in  the  purchase,  al- 
though the  negotiations  up  to  the  final  offer  of  Major  Hunter  had 
been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  original  suggestiun.  for  our 
joint  account  and  interest.  In  the  month  of  May  following 
I  purchased  of  Mr.  Ilronson  the  same  property  for  the  con- 
sideration of  $100,000.  While  the  title  was  in  Mr.  Hronson, 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  auction  sale  of  the 
property  in  the  month  of  June,  following  simultaneously  with 
the  (jovcrnmcnt  sale  of  lands,  which  hail  been  advertised  to 
take  place  at  Chicago  in  May.  1835 — the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  surveys  for  which  had 
been  completed  and  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  been  ex- 
tinguished. It  was  expected  that  this  would  attract  a  very  large  con- 
course of  people  to  Chicago,  as  it  did,  for  it  brought  into  notice 
and  offered  for  sale  lands  in  the  most  attractive  and  fertile  portion 
of  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  the  lot*  in  the  property,  which 
I  had  acquired  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Hronson,  was  to  follow  after 
the  sale  of  public  lands;  all  the  preliminary  step-,  to  effect  it 
had  been  taken,  and  Krederic  Hronson  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Chicago  to  superintend  the  sale.  Of  course  all  these  proceedings 
were  now  subject  to  my  control,  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  by 
me  in  regard  to  it  was  under  consideration.  In  making  the  pur- 
chase I  had  contemplated  this  condition,  and  had  in  view  my  brother- 
in-law,  William  I!.  Ogden,  a*  the  lust  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  business.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  from  the  county  of  I  Delaware,  during  the  memorable  session 
o(  1S35.  1  wrote  to  him  requesting  that  he  would  terminate  his 
labor  there  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  go  to  Chicago  to 
take  charge  of  this  property.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  in 
May,  1*35,  he  went  to  Chicago  and  there  met  Frederic  Hronson, 
who  turned  the  property  over  to  him  as  my  agent.  This  was  Mr. 
Ogden's  introduction  to  Chicago,  and  his  lirst  visit  to  the  country 
west  ot  Niagara.  I  le  had  been  born  at  Walton  on  the  Delaware 
River,  in  Delaware  County,  and  had  lived  there  up  to  this  period 
of  his  life.  His  father,  who  hail  Ix-en  a  successful  business  man 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industry  and  in  the  lumber  trade,  had 
been  stricken  down  hv  paralysis  and  disabled  from  active  business, 
when  William,  his  eldest  son,  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age: 
and  in  consequence,  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  and  the  con- 
duct of  business  had  devolved  mainly  on  him. 

"It  was  in  May.  I that  Mr.  Ogden  went  to  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  above  stated.  The  spring  had  been  one  of  unusual 
wetness,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty committed  to  his  care,  his  lirst  impressions  were  not  at  all 
favorable.  The  property  lav  there  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
an  unbroken  field,  covered  with  a  course  growth  of  oak  and  under- 
brush, wet  and  marshy,  and  nyiddy  from  the  recent  heavy  rains. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unattractive',  not  to  say  repulsive  in  its  sur- 
face appearance,  It  had  neither  form  nor  condincsS,  and  he  could  not 
at  first  sight  in  looking  at  the  property,  in  its  then  primitive  condi- 
tion, see  it  as  possessing  any  value  or  offering  any  advantages 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  price  for  which  it  had  been  bought,  lie 
could  not  but  feel  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  art  of  great  folly  in 
making  the  purchase,  and  it  was  a  cause' of  sad  disappointment  and 
of  great  depression.  To  him  it  was  a  new  experience  :  it  was  novel 
and  different  from  anything  that  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in. 
But  Mr.  Ogden  hail  gone  there  for  a  purpose  and  to  execute  an 
important  trust.  A  great  dea!  of  work  had  to  lie  done  to  prepare 
this  wilderness  field  for  the  coming  auction.  It  had  to  be  laid  out 
and  opened  up  by  streets  and  avenues  into  blocks  and  lots,  the 
houndaries  of  which  must  lie  carefully  defined,  maps  and  plans 
must  lie  made,  surveys  perfected  anil  land  marks  established.  Mr. 
Ogden  addressed  himself  to  this  work  with  energy  and  brought  to 
it  his  extraordinary  ability  in  the  handling  of  all  material  interests. 
The  work  that  he  'accomplished  on  this  properly  in  a  short  time, 
under  circumstances  discouraging  and  depressing,  was  wonderfully 
effective.  He  conceived  what  would  be  required  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  purchasers,  so  that  by  the  time  the  auction  sale 
approached  he  could  exhibit  it  in  business  form.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  tract  covered  Ul  acres,  exclusive  of  the  half  In-long- 
ing  to  the  Kin/ies,  which  lay  in  mass  with  it,  say  fifty-one  acres, 
which,  added  to  my  purchase  represented  by  Mr.  Ogden,  made  a 
tract  of  1S2  acres.'  The  (Government  vile  of  lands  had  brought 
together  a  large  collection  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


particularly  from  the  East  and  Southeast,  and  these  were  there 
when  Mr.'  Ogden  offered  the  property  on  the  North  Side.  The 
result  of  the  auction  was  a  surprise  to  him.  for  the  sales  amounted 
to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  included  about 
one-third  of  the  property.  This  result,  although  it  was  astonish, 
ing  to  him,  seemed  yet  to  fail  of  making  the  impression  on  bis 
mind  of  the  future  >>(  the  town  which  was  to  become  tilt  scene  of 
his  after  life,  and  in  the  development  anil  giowth  of  which  he  him- 
self was  to  become  an  active  and  most  important  factor. 

"  As  he  cxptessscd  himself  to  me  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
transaction,  he  could  not  see  where  the  value  lay  nor  what  it  was 
that  justified  the  payment  of  such  prices.  He  thought  the  people 
were  crazy  and  visionary.  Having  completed  the  sales,  he  left  Chi- 
cago in  the  summer  and  did  not  return  there  until  the  summer  follow, 
ing  1  thtb  I.  Hut  he  was  not  long,  after  this  experience,  in  grasp- 
ing the  iilea  nf  the  future  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  ol  the  natural  advantages  whRh  Chicago  offered  as  the  site  of 
a  commercial  town,  which  in  the  future  growth  of  the  country- 
would  become  so  important.  As  the  result  of  this  agency  and  the 
care  of  this  large  property  interest,  regarding  it  as  an  occupation, 
he  gave  bis  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  it 
determined  him  in  the  end  to  make  his  home  in  the  West  and  iden- 
tifv  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  Chicago.  It  was  a  field  suited 
to  his  taste  and  to  his  habits,  and  (or  which  his  previous  lite  and  ex- 
perience in  his  native  country  had  trained  him,  although  that  life 
and  experience  had  up  to  this  time  been  narrow  as  was  the  boundary 
the  Delaware  River  on  which  he  hail  been  tearcd.  Now,  his  mind 
and  his  energies  were  directed  to  the  development  of  the  vast  and 
boundless  prairies  of  the  West.  He  hail  been  reared  in  a  country 
of  dense  forests,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountain  scenery, 
and  now  he  was  in  a  field  where  there  were  no  forests  and  no 
mountains. 

"  It  was  not  long  liefore  Mr.  Ogden  became  imbued  with  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  and  attractions  of  this 
new  country.     His  descriptions  of  it  were  poetic  and  inimitable. 

"  And  from  this  time  onward  up  to  the  close  of  bis  life  he 
gave  to  Chicago  the  full  benefit  of  his  rare  talents  and  ability:  and 
he  has  left  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  the  distinctive  marks  of  his 
life  work,  as  well  as  through  the  West  and  Northwest,  where 
the  great  railway!  which  he  projected  and  promoted  to  comple- 
tion will  remain  ever  as  monuments  of  his  genius  and  his  enterprise. 
No  man  exercised  a  more  magical  influence  in  stimulating  all 
around  him  to  aits  of  usefulness  and  improvement  in  the  interest 
of  intellectual,  social  and  material  progress,  and  the  development 
of  the  country  :  and  few  men  were  capable  of  accomplishing  so  much 
useful  work  in  so  short  a  time.  He  was  comprehensive  and  broad 
in  his  views  as  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  The  later  jears  of 
his  life  were  devoted  largely  to  the  extension  of  lines  .t!  railways  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  now- 
approaching  completion.  Mr.  Ogden  had  always  regarded  this 
mute  as  MM  of  the  most  important,  and  the  country  w  hich  it  trav- 
ersed— and  which  by  its  completion  would  be  opened  to  settlement 
— as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  richest  in  its  soil  productions 
of  any  of  the  projected  lines  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  I'acihc 
coast.' 

"During  all  this  period,  from  1835  1o  1  sfti,  my  house  was 
Mr.  Ogden's  home  when  in  New  York.  As  mcmury  sweeps  back 
over  these  most  active  years  of  his  life — associated  as  they  are  indis- 
solubly  with  Chicago  and  the  West— and  reproduces  the  picture 
mellowed  by  time,  of  what  he  was  as  a  man,  and  of  what  he  was 
doing  ami  what  he  did  do  :  the  charm  of  his  influence  is  still  fell, 
fragrant  with  svmpathv  for  his  fellow-men  in  all  conditions  of  life- 
line on  whose  tombstone  might  be  appropriately  inscribed,  '  Write 
me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.' 

"And  the  citirens  of  Chicago  do  but  honor  themselves  by 
placing  in  their  Historical  hall  the  portrait  of  him  whose  name 
should  ever  be  cherished  as  one  of  their  foremost  and  most  notable 
cit  liens." 

John  Hates,  a  settler  of  1832,  in  an  interview  October 
15,  1883,  said: 

"  In  lftl3  the  settlement  of  the  new  town,  so  far  as  buildings 
showed,  was  mostly  on  what  is  now  Water  Street.  There  was  noth. 
ing  on  l-ake  Street,  except  perhaps  the  Catholic  church  begun  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  1-akc  and  State.  Up  and  down  Water 
Street.  Iietwcen  what  is  now  State  and  Wells  streets,  now  Fifth 
Avenue,  all  the  business  houses  and  stores  were  built.  Also  nearly 
all  the  cabins  for  dwellings.  You  could,  from  every  store  and 
dwelling,  look  north  across  the  river,  as  there  were  no  buildings  on 
what  is  now  the  north  side  of  that  street.  At  that  time  a  slough 
emptied  into  the  river,  at  what  is  now  the  foot  o(  State  Street,  and 
was  a  sort  of  bayou  of  dead  water  through  which  scows  could  be 
run  up  as  far  as  Randolph  Street,  near  the  corner  o(  Dearborn,  and 
there  was  a  dry  creek  up  as  far  as  where  the  Sherman  House  now 
stands.    There  was  a  foot-bridge  of  (our  logs  run  lengthwise  across 
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the  creek  near  (he  mnuth  of  the  creek.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
bridge  across  the  main  river,  and  never  had  been.  There  was  a 
sort  of  bridge  built  the  year  before  by  Anson  Taylor  acre**  the 
South  Branch  near  Randolph  Street — a  log-bridge,  i|uitc-  mar  the 
water,  over  which  teams  omM  |usi.  Hall  \  Miller  had.  in  IS.1}, 
a  large  tannery  on  W  olf  I'oint.  'I  hi-re  was  no  foot-bridge  across 
North  Branch,  that  I  remember,  at  that  early  day.  At  the  Wo! f 
I'oint  Hotel  there  was  a  sign-post  up ;  perhaps  there  was  at  one 
lime  a  sign  of  a  wolf  on  it,  but  if  so,  it  was  a  temporary  charcoal  or 
chalk  sign  put  up  by  the  boys.    I  don't  rememlwr  it." 

The  population  mmi!>ercd  not  far  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  at  the  close  <if  the  year.  It  comprised  six 
lawyers— Russel  K.  Heaeock,  who  had  come  in  18*7  ; 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  1S31  ;  and  Giles  Spring,  |ohn 
Dean  Caton,  Edward  W.  Casey  and  Alexander  N.  Ful- 
lerton,  who  had  put  out  their  signs  in  1833.  There 
were  also  ei>jlit  physicians:  Elijah  D.  Harmon  came 
May,  1830;  Valentine  A.  Boyer,  May  11,  1832;  Ed- 
mund S.  Kimberly,  1832  ;  Phillip  Maxwell,  February, 
,833  ;  John  T.  Temple,  spring  of  1833  ;  William  lirad- 
shaw  Egan,  fall  of  1833;  Henry  H.  Clark,  1853;  and 
George  F.  Turner,  Assistant-Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  at  the 
garrison. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  religious  organizations 
holding  stated  services  at  places,  and  with  pastors  as 
follows: 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Lake  and  State  streets.  Rev  J.  M.  L  St.  Cyr. 

The  Presbyterian,  in  the  Temple  Building,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Franklin  and  Suuth  Water  streets ; 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  pastor. 

Baptist,  in  the  same  building;  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman 
pastor 

Methodist,  in  the  same  building;  Rev.  Jesse  Walker, 
pastor. 

The  Temple  Building,  where  most  of  the  Protestant 
religious  services  of  the  town  were  held,  was  built 
through  the  agency  and  efforts  of  Dr.  John  T.  Temple, 
who  had  arrived  early  in  July,  1835,  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children.  He  was  a  pious 
and  earnest  Baptist  Christian,  and  came  to  Chicago 
from  Washington.  I),  C,  armed  with  a  contract  to  carry 
the  mails  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay 
Hts  contract  gave  him  a  surety  of  a  living,  so  that  h'is 
surplus  energy  could  well  be  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Lord,  as  he  understood  it  Through  his  efforts  he 
heading  the  subscription  paper  with  $too,  found  funds 
to  build  a  two-Story  building  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  South  Water  streets,  which  was  the  earliest  struct- 
ure dedicated  especially  to  religion  and  education 
erected  in  Chicago.  'The  lower  storv  was  a  hall  for 
religious  services,  the  upper  floor  was  a  school-room, 
where  Granville  Temple  Sproat  kept  one  of  the  first 
public  schools  MiSs  Chappel  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter  , 
Miss  Sarah  Warren  'Mrs.  Abel  E.  Carpenter  .  and  S.  L. 
Carpenter  w'ere  at  different  times  teachers  in  schools 
held  in  this  building.* 

The  Temple  Building  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
its  dedication  to  sacred  uses,  but  from  the  fact  that  Dr. 
temple  built  it  and  rented  it  to  such  societies,  rclicious 
or  otherwise,  as  could  pay  the  rent,  The  name  of  the 
bu.klcr  gave  to  the  building  itself  a  double  sanctity  that 
its  subsequent  career  could  not  sustain 

f„jTC  TerC'  f?ur  hotds:  The  oU  Wo,f  Point  Tavern, 
fW  y,  kCfJl  ^  Ca,dwdl  &  Wemworth.  then  by 
Chester  Ingcrsoll,  who  had  re-christened  it  "The  Tray- 

wK  is  nrT,   ltHCc  SauSanash.  °n  'he  south  side  of 

Ttill  kit  hv-^b    S-reet',  near  the  forks  of  the  riv«r, 
E?  G52n%S?Tngmal  Pr°Pr'ctor.  Mark  Beaubien 
the  creen  Tree  Uvern,  just  built  by  lames  Kinziel 


and  leased  to  David  Clock,  who  was  the  landlord;  the 
Mansion  House,  where  arc  now  numbers  84  and  86 
Lake  Street.  It  was  at  that  time  an  unpretentious  log 
tavern  kept  by  Dexter  Graves,  and  according  to  some 
authorities  had  no  name,  being  on  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  above-mentioned 
name.  Besides  this  there  were  several  boarding-houses 
where  transients  were  fed  and  lodged,  if  there  was  room, 
which  depended  upon  how  particular  the  regular  board- 
ers might  be  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  said 
transients  who  had  to  be  stowed  away  in  their  rooms, 
either  as  bed-fellows,  or  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown 
kept  one  of  the  first-class  boarding  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  land- 
lords and  others  before  named,  a  fair  assortment  of 
druggists,  merchants,  butchers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  other  artisans  were  settled  in  the  town.  'There  was 
also  a  score  of  adventurers,  comprising  moneyed  specu- 
lators and  prospectors, as  yet  undecided  whether  to  stay 
at  Chicago  or  go  on. 

The  following  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  denizens  of 
the  town  in  the  fall  of  1X33,  not  before  named  :  Philo 
Carpenter,  still  living  in  Chicago,  druggist,  who  came  in 
July,  183s;  Peter  Pruyne,  druggist,  early  in  1833; 
George  W.  Dole,  merchant  ;  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  merchant; 
Madore  W.  Beaubien.  merchant  ;  John  Bates,  Jr.,  still 
living  in  Chicago,  auctioneer,  who  came  in  1832; . Man- 
son  Sweet,  1832  ;  A ugustin 'Taylor,  builder, still  living  in 
Chicago,  arrived  June.  1833  ;  J.  B.  Beaubien,  merchant ; 
the  Kinzies,  John  and  Robert  A.,  merchants  ;  T.  J.  V. 
Owen,  who  came  in  1831  ;  John  Watkins.  school-mas- 
ter, came  in  1832  ;  James  Gilbert,  came  in  1833  ;  Charles 
H.  Taylor,  came  "in  1832;  John  S.  C  Hogan.  Post- 
master, came  in  1832  ;  William  Ninson.  came  in  fall  of 

1832  ;  Hiram  Pearson, came  in  spring  of  1833  ;  George 
Chapman  ;  John  Wright  ;  Mathias  Smith,  came  in  1833; 
David  Carver,  seaman  and  lumber  merchant,  came  in 

1833  ;  Eli  A.  Rider,  came  in  1832  ;  Dexter  J.  Hapgood, 
came  in  1832  ;  George  W.  Snow,  came  in  1832  ;  Choi- 
son  Kcrcheval,  Government  Agent  and  clerk,  came  in 
1831,  died  in  California  :  Stephen  F.  (Sale,  from  New 
Hampshire  ;  Captain  DcLafayettc  Wilcox,  in  the  garri- 
son ;  Lieutenant  Louis  T.  Jamison,  in  the  garrison; 
Enoch  Darling,  W.  H.  Adams.  C  A.  Ballard,  Captain 
J.  M.  Baxley,came  June,  1833,  and  remained  until  April, 
1836  ;  Lieutenant  j.  L.  Thompson,  came  June  20, 1833. 
and  remained  until  December,  1836;  Jabe/.  K.  Bots- 
ford,  speculator  and  capitalist  ;  Morris  Bumgardcn, 
came  in  1S32  ;  Henry  and  Samuel  L.  Brooks;  Stephen 
Rexford,  came  July  27, 1833  ;  Charles  Wisencraft,  came 
in  1833;  John  S.  Wright,  then  a  minor,  afterward 
editor  of  Prairie  Farmer,  and  one  of  the  most  merito- 
rious pioneers  of  Chicago,  came  in  1832  ;  John  W  right, 
carne  in  1832,3  merchant ;  Timothy  and  Walter  Wright, 
came  in  1833;  Patrick  Welch,  in  1833;  John  Calhoun, 
printer  and  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Chicago,  arrived  in  November,  1833,  and  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Chicago  Democrat  November  26,  i»33j 
Tyler  K.  Blodgett.  came  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  started 
the  first  brickvard,  between  Dearborn  and  Clark  streets, 
on  the  North  Side  ;  Oscar  Pratt  and  Beckford,  printers, 
were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  that  time ;  E.  H. 
Mulford,  watch-maker,  came  in  1833  ;  Lemuel  Brown, 
blacksmith,  came  in  1833;  Joseph  Meeker,  carpenter 
and  builder,  came  in  the  summer  of  1S33 ;  Major 
Handy,  bricklayer  and  mason  ;  E.  K.  Smith  ;  L.  D. 
Harrison  ;  Archibald  Clybourne,  butcher,  came  in  1823. 
then  living  north  of  the  town  limits,  and  not  a  voter  in 
the  new  village  ;  John  K.  Clark,  half-brother  of  A- 
Clybourne,  then  living  with  him  ;  Nelson  R.  Norton, 
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ship-carpenter,  and  builder  of  the  first  draw-bridge  over 
the  main  river,  at  Dearborn  Street,  in  March,  1834,  came 
November  16,  1833  j  he  also  built  the  first  sloop,  the 
"Clarissa,"  launched  .May  12,  1836:;  Anson  H.  and  his 
brother,  Charles  Taylor,  came  in  1832  ;  John  Miller, 
brother  of  Samuel,  the  landlord,  came  in  1831.  and  run 
a  tannery  just  north  of  Miller's  tavern  ;  Kcnjamin  Hall, 
tanner,  a  partner  of  John  Miller,  who  came  in  1832  ; 
Martin  D.  Harmon ;  Willard  Jones ;  Ashbel  Steele, 
plastered  Calhoun's  printing  office  in  November,  1833  ; 
S.  B.  Cobb,  a  minor,  came  June  1,  1833. 

Many  of  these  names  are  not  on  the  list  (if  voters  for 
1833,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  been  in  Chicago 
a  sufficient  time  to  gain  the  right  under  the  law  to  vote. 
They  arc,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of 
actual  residents  of  the  new  town  of  Chicago,  as  organized 
in  1833. 

As  appears  from  the  above  list  there  were  besides, 
four  churches,  a  newspaper,  a  private  school,  and  a  job 
printing  office  ministering  to  the  higher  wants  of  the 
community  ;  and  besides  the  taverns  enumerated,  a  half 
dozen  stores  and  a  butcher,  to  minister  to  the  physical 
necessities  of  the  citizens.  There  was  not  at  that  time 
a  single  dram  shop  or  what  would  in  these  later  days  be 
denominated  a  saloon,  where  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
was  the  only  ostensible  business.  That  was  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  stores  and  hotels,  the  tavern- 
keeper  being  by  the  terms  of  his  license  allowed  to  sell 
liquors  to  his  guests,  and  not  forbidden  to  sell  to  others. 

The  bridges  were  quite  primitive,  and  consisted  of  a 
rude  foot-bridge  crossing  the  North  Branch  above  the 
Wolf  Tavern:  and  a  log  bridge  across  the  South  Branch, 
hetween  Randolph  and  Lake  streets,  nearer  Randolph. 
The  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  build  by  Anson  H. 
Taylor  and  his  brother  Charles,  in  1832.  Its  total  cost, 
as  stated  in  Hurlbut's  Antiquities,  p.  556,  was  $486.20, 
of  which  sum  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  contributed 
$200.  The  bridge  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
comers  of  1833.  It  was,  prior  to  1S34,  the  only 
bridge  across  the  river  or  its  branches  over  which  teams 
could  pass.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Trustees  December 
4,  1S33,  both  these  bridges  were  reported  as  "needing 
repairs,"  as  the  historian  says,  "  probably  because,  in 
contravention  of  the  law,  their  bulk  had  been  lessened, 
for  the  building  of  fires;  the  said  bridges  being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  piles  of  rough  wood  thrown  into  the 
channel." 

The  only  manufactory  established  at  that  early  day 
was  the  rude  shed  called  a  tannery,  near  the  Miller 
tavern,  where  John  Miller  and  Benjamin  Hall  were  tan- 
ning a  few  hides  into  a  rough  but  endurable  leather.  A 
saw-mill  was  in  operation  on  the  North  Branch,  below 
("Iybourne's,  at  the  mouth  of  a  slough  just  south  of  Di- 
vision Street.*  At  that  lime  there  was  but  one  street 
running  to  the  lake,  described  bv  Jedediah  Wooley.  who 
surveyed  it  April  25,  iS32,as  extending  "from  the  east 
end  of  Water  Street  at  the  west  line  of  the  Reservation} 
in  the  town  of  Chicago,  to  Lake  Michigan.  Direction 
of  said  road  is  south  88' i°  east  ;  from  the  street  to 
the  lake  eighteen  chains  and  fifty  links."  The  street 
was  fifty  feet  wide,  and  was  reported  by  the  viewers  as 
"a  road  of  public  utility,  and  a  convenient  passage  ffOBl 
the  town  to  the  lake.  It  was  only  staked  out  and 
marked  by  the  travel  from  the  town  to  the  fort.  There 
was  a  rough  bridge  thrown  across  the  slough  at  State 
Street  to  make  the  highway  available. 

At  this  time,  although  the  work  of  making  a  harbor 
had  been  begun  bv  building  the  first  section  ot  the  south 
pier,  which  shut  off  the  current  of  the  river  through  the 

•  Ji  ll*  !<«€■»  nyt  dMM  Ml  I*"  mill  thcriv 


old  mouth,  there  was  no  harbor,  only  a  roadstead,  where 
craft  might  find  fair  anchorage  and  safe  landing  by 
boats  or  lighters  in  any  but  the  most  tempestuous 
weather. 

The  close  of  the  year  18  53  saw  the  town,  above  im- 
perfectly described,  fairly  born  and  in  its  corporate 
swaddling  clothes.  Its  past  history  or  present  condition 
did  not  warrant,  at  that  time,  the  extravagant  hopes  that 
its  citizens  had  in  its  future  development  Its  subse- 
quent history  has  transcended  the  wildest  prophesies  of 
its  early  friends. 

The  Town,  1833  to  1S37— The  history  of  the  town  of 
Chicago  covered  a  period  of  nearly  four  years— from  Au- 
gust 10, 1833,  to  March  4,  1837.  On  the  latter  date  the  act 
incorporating  the  city  was  passed,  and  the  election  of  the 
first  city  officers  under  the  act  was  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  the  May  following.  'The  annals  of  the  town 
of  Chicago  for  the  period  of  its  existence  show  a  most 
wonderful  growth  in  population,  commerce  and  trade. 
During  this  era  the  tide  of  immigration  set  in  vigorously 
to  the  lands  of  the  I'ottawatoniies  just  acquired.  Its 
principal  route  to  the  region,  by  land,  lav  through  Chi- 
cago, which  became  the  portal  to  the  coveted  territory, 
anil  through  which,  with  increasing  volume,  it  flowed 
until  suddenly  checked  by  the  general  financial  collapse 
of  1837.  'This  disaster  for  a  time  retarded  all  business, 
checked  immigration  and  brought  the  town  itself  to 
such  a  sudden  stop  in  its  headlong  career  of  prosperity 
as  to  seriously  dampen  the  ardor,  and  still  more  seriously 
deplete  the  pockets,  of  its  enterprising  and  over-sanguine 
citizens.  As  the  entrepot  of  this  vast  westward  moving 
and  endless  caravan,  Chicago  could  but  increase  its 
own  population  from  the  ever-changing  throng  of  so- 
journers. This  was  the  era  of  the  wildest  speculations 
in  land  ever  known  in  the  country,  and  Chicago  became 
the  western  center  of  the  craze  which  began  in  1S35, 
developed  in  1836,  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  1S37, 
and  finally  burst  into  thin  air  in  the  fall  of  the  latter 
year. 

The  sale,  by  public  auction,  of  the  school  section 
'16  occurred  October  20.  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1S33,  was 
made  under  R.  J.  Hamilton,  commissioner,  and  by  John 
Bates,  auctioneer,  and  realized  prices  quite  beyond  ex- 
pectations. 'The  section  embraced  the  square  mile  be- 
tween State  and  Halsted  streets  on  the  east  and  west, 
and  Madison  and  Twelfth  on  the  north  and  south.  It 
was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-four  blocks, 
the  area  of  each  being  not  far  from  four  acres,  not  in- 
cluding the  streets.  All  but  four  of  the  lots  were  sold, 
and  brought  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $58,865.  or 
an  average  of  $6.72  per  acre.  The  land  was  sold 
mostly  on  credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years  at  ten  per 
cent  interest.  No  such  favorable  chance  for  purchasers 
of  limited  means  to  become  possessed  of  land  near  the 
village  occurred  again  until  alter  the  financial  revulsion 
of  1S37.  These  blocks,  afterward  cut  up  into  lots,  to- 
gether with  the  canal  lots  in  Section  9,  were  the  original 
lots  on  which  the  trading  and  speculation  was  begun, 
which,  as  the  mania  increased,  was  supplemented  by 
various  "additions  "  to  the  town,  which  were  platted  on 
paper,  and  the  lots  thrown  into  market.* 

The  Great  Land  Ckaze  — Karly  in  the  spring  of 
1834  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  even  to  the 
hitherto  extreme  western  settlements,  set  for  the  lands 
just  open  to  occupation  by  the  treaty  made  at  Chicago 
the  previous  September,  By  the  middle  of  April,  the 
van  had  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
there  was  no  room  for  the  constant  crowd  of  incomers, 

•  An  ndvortix-injin  l>y  C..'.l«Ttor  of  !*.t«  lo  I*-  wvUI  f.ir  delinquent  laid 
Oot,*«  ..  .B36.  mcMiuMtlie  rnljcwl  to...  (Sm;,,*,  »)  Seem,  16,  Wolcotf.ad- 
dlilon.  North  Branch  aifalituui,  ».id  W-.lan.L.  a.UUx.o. 
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except  as  buildings  were  hastily  put  up  for  their  accom- 
modation, or  as  sojourners,  leaving  the  town,  made 
room  for  them.  The  hotels  and  hoarding  houses  were 
always  full;  and  full  meant  three  in  a  bed  sometimes, 
with  the  floor  covered  besides.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
coming  in  their  own  covered  wagons  had  only  them  or 
a  rude  camp,  hastily  built,  for  home  or  shelter.  All 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  was  a  cordon  of 
prairie  schooners,  with  tethered  horses  between,  inter- 
spersed with  camp  fires,  at  which  the  busy  house-wives 
were  ever  preparing  meals  for  the  voracious  pioneers. 

The  price  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  was  not  long  in 
evincing  signs  of  what  in  later  times  would  have  been 
styled  "  .1  Iwara."  I  \\  er  me  hundred  and  fifty  hoi  KS, 
stores  and  shanties  were  put  up,  mostly  on  the  canal 
section  9}  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
Lots  which  had  sold  at  $20  to  $50  at  the  first  sale  of 
canal  lots,  and  for  two  years  thereafter  had  been 
bandied  about  by  the  luckless  owners,  and  swapped  and 
bartered  in  regular  hone-jockey  stvle,  suddenly  assumed 
the  true  dignity  of  real  estate,  and  had  a  price  and  a 
cash  valuation.  Many  an  old  settler  discovered  that  he 
was,  if  not  rich,  the  possessor  of  possible  wealth  in 
what  he  had  before  deemed  a  possible  incumbrance  at 
tax-paying  time,  and,  to  strangers  from  the  Hast  seek- 
ing to  invest,  began  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  landed 
proprietor.  It  was  not  long  before  land-agents  became 
plenty  in  Chicago,  and  their  offices  the  most  crowded 
business  resorts  in  the  city. 

At  first  the  purchases  were  what  might  be  termed 
legitimate  ;  a  lot  for.  ash  on  which  the  purchaser  would 
erect  a  dwelling  or  store.  The  legitimate  demand  soon 
absorbed  the  floating  supply  and  prices  began  to 
advance  under  the  competition  of  anxious  buyers  I  ots 
purchased  one  day  for  $50  were  sold  the  next  for  $60 
and  resold  m  a  month  for  $,00.  It  did  not  take  long 
under  such  circumstances  to  develop  a  strong  specula- 
live  fever,  which  infected  every  resident  of  the  town  and 
was  caught  by  every  new-comer.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1834,  the  disease  had  become  fairlv  seated  Wh  it- 
ever  might  be  the  business  of  a  Chicagoan,  or  however 
profitable,  it  was  not  considered  a  full  success  except  it 
showed  an  outside  profit  on  lots  bought  and  sold  The 
next  year  was  but  a  continuance  of  the  trade,  enlarged 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  speculators  who 
now  bought,  not  so  much  for  investment,  and  with  less 
S  to  Va,u_e.       the  increasing  number  of 

put-chasers  made  a  qu.ek  turn  at  a  large  profit  apparently 

summer  !xncjtein^nt*«  greatly  increased  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  ,835  by  the  opening  of  the 
Government  Land-Office,  which  occurred  May  !  where 

embt'T'^r1,  fT'"1?  inter~-: 
tember  30.     I  he  sale  brought  to  the  town  not  on  k- 

thousands  of  the  bona  fiJt  sutlers  wtocSo^X 

title  ...the  lands  they  bad  already  entered,  but  a  cr  wd  .,' 

a^murers  and  speculators  who  saw  visions  of  u 

sale,  I  he  order  in  which  the  sales  were  made  mrl  th„ 
sun.  realized,  was  stated  in  the  America'StX?  £ 
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As  the  interior  la-came  settled  the  mania  for  land  spec- 
ulating spread  throughout  the  newly  settled  country,  and 
Chicago  became  the  mart  where  were  sold  and  resold 
monthly  an  incredible  number  of  acres  of  land  and 
land-claims  outside  the  city,  purporting  to  be  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  It  embraced  farming  lands, 
timber  lands,  town  sites,  town  lots,  water  lots,  and  every 
variety  of  land-claim  or  lain)  title  ever  known  to 
man.  The  location  of  the  greater  portion  of  property 
thus  sold  was,  as  a  rule,  except  so  far  as  appeared  in  the 
deed,  unknown  to  the  parties  to  the  trade;  and,  in 
many  cases,  after  the  bubble  had  burst,  the  hplders  of 
real  estate,  acquired  during  the  excitement,  on  investi- 
gation failed  to  find  the  land  in  existence  as  described. 
Town  lots  were  platted,  often  without  any  survey,  all 
over  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  wherever  it  was  hoped  that 
a  town  might  eventually  spring  up,  or  wherever  it  was 
Indieved  that  the  lots  could  be  floated  into  the  great  tide 
of  speculative  trade. 

'I  he  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  paper  towns 
advertised  in  the  Chicago  papers  during  1836  :  Lots  in 
Warsaw;  in  Michigan  City;  in  Koshkonong,  Wis. ;  in 
Macomb,  McDonough  County;  in  Winnebago,  on  Rock 
River;  in  Oporto,  opposite'  Dixon's  Ferry ;  in  New 
Boston,  Mercer  County  ;  in  Liverpool,  Ind. ;  'in  Oqtuk. : 
in  Concord— fifty  lots ;  in  Calumet,  in  Rockwell;  an 
addition  to  the  town  of  Stephenson  ;  lots  in  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  in  Wisconsin  City,*  now  Port  Washington,  Wis.; 
also  Ottawa  Canal  lots,  which  the  American,  November 
19,  1S36,  stated  were  sold  at  §21,358,  being  $3,266  in 
excess  of  the  valuation  ;  also  canal  Port  lots  in  Vienna, 
Will  County. 

The  leading  advertisers  were;  John  Bates,  Jr.; 
Thompson  «\-  Wells;  lliggins,  Montgomery  &  Co.;  R. 
K.  Richards,  agent  of  Chicago  and  New  York  Land  Com- 
pany office,  in  July,  1836,  over  the  drug  store  of  W.  H.& 
A.  F.  Clarke,  corner  Lake  and  Clark  streets  ;  A.  Garrett, 
auction  room,  on  Dearborn  Street.  Mr.  Garrett's  room 
was  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  speculating  crowd. 
The  American,  October  31,  1835,  stated  that  during  the 

*  Thr  following  description  of  "  Wisconsin  Citv,"  and  what  he-came  ol  it. 
1*  given  us  the  pnriuihlr  history  of  nearly  all  the  paper  towns  and  till"  platted 
anil  ...lil  during  those  exciting  timet.  "  The)  [the  proprietors]  forthaith  laid 
out  thr  limn  and  named  it  *  Wisconsin  City.'  The  original  pla!  wax  on  Ihr 
n. nth  side  of  Sauk  Creek,  along  the  lake  shore,  on  the  lite  of  thr  present  village 
of  Port  Washington.  "I'he  street*  were  laid  out  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west  I  rum  the  blurts  lo  the  lake.all  r»«r|.l  l-.lr  Street,  which  ran  diariaially  ia 
»  northeasterly  direction  along  the  shore.  The  street  nearest  the  creel,  destined 
for  ihnks  and  slunri  when  ttir  dredging  was  completed,  was  namrd  CansJ 
Street.  The  parallel  streets  in  order,  giving  north,  wrfe  Main.  Washington 
and  Jackson,  earh  having  a  width  of  si  sty -sis  feci,  esrept  Main,  which  «nt 
eighty  feet  in  w»dlh  ;  Lake  Street  intrrwrled  Cumil  Slrecl  at  its  foot  and  ran 
ah*ig  the  Lake  front.  City  Street  starting  at  the  intersection  of  like  and  Canal 
streets  ran  due  north  and  south,  intersecting  .Main.  Washington  and  Jack-* 
st  reels ;  weal  and  parallel  came  in  order  franklin.  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Mnnt- 
gomery  and  Clay  streets,  alt  of  the  regulation  width  of  sixty-si*  feet  except 
Vn'Cnsin,  which  was  eighty  feel  wide.  The  public  square  was  in  .he  blurk 
bounded  I  v  Washington  on  the  south.  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  Jackson  on  the 
nnrth  and  Milwaukee  on  the  west.  Alleys  twenty  feet  in  width  rnnniiil  north 
and  south.  Intersected  each  block.  The  lots  were  roxito  leet  in  wte.  Ike 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  this  embryo  city,  as  appears  in  the  reconled  plsl. 
wrre  Solomon  Juneau.  Morgan  I..  Martin.  O.  S.  ifoamrr.  Allen  O.  T.  Breed. 
Woontej  Harrison.  Calvin  Harmon,  G.  S.  Hosmer.  Thomas  A.  Homes  and 
W  illiam  Payne,  all  nmi-residrnls  earept  General  Harrison  The  land  seems  to 
have  been  reded  be  the  Government  to  Harrison  and  sold  tr-  bis  partners,  whom 
he  let  into  the  speculation  on  easy  terms.  Some  sixteen  acres  of  land  wrrr 
red  and  several  lanldings  erected  ;  a  tavern,  two  stores,  and  scs  erst  dwellinf- 
11  thai  of  the  "  father  ol  the  city,"  General  Harrison,  whits 
ing.  A  dam  was  built  on  the  creek  some  distance  front  the 
erected.  The  lirst  transfer  of  pn .perty  by  deed  appearing 
a  port  of  this  trart.  It  bears  dale  flecvmber  I.  i»  li.  and 
A  Homes  an  undivided  hall  of  about  eleven  acres,  the  coo- 
•s'.  In  tanuaiy.  1616.  Holmes  sold  abosil  (out  acres  of  this 
ie.ni  lor't,...     In  f'rhruarv.  iSt*.  Levi  Mann  bought  tw 
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ten  months  of  the  year  he  had  sold  §1.800,000  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  and  that  he  had  fitted  up  a  large 
room,  "'equal  to  any  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia."  A 
single  advertisement  of  R.  K..  Richards,  July  2,  1836, 
offered  for  sale  lots  in  Chicago,  Joliet.  Penn,  Dorchester, 
Tiemont,  and  l'ekin  ;  also  lots  in  Dearbornville,  Con- 
stantine,  Mottville  Mills,  St.  Joseph  and  Milwaukee. 

The  American,  July  2,  1836,  said,  "  The  rapidity 
with  which  towns  are  thrown  into  market  is  astonishing. 
Houses  are  born  in  a  night,  cities  in  a  day,  and  the 
small  towns  in  proportion." 

The  speculative  mania  was  not  confined  to  Chicago 
or  the  West.  A  superabundance  of  paper  money,  issued 
under  divers  State  laws,  had  flooded  the  whole  country, 
in  volume  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  legiti- 
mate trade,  and  was  seeking  outside  investment  in  all 
quarters.  In  the  great  money  centers  of  the  East.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  a  furore  of  speculation 
in  all  commodities  and  in  real  estate  was  at  its  height, 
before  the  Western  mania  was  fairly  started.  The  rumor 
of  the  fortunes  made  in  a  day  at  Chicago  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Western  lands  soon  reached  New  York,  where, 
among  capitalists,  the  excitement  became  but  little  less 
intense  than  at  home.  There  a  new  speculative  ilemand 
grew  up  which  proved  an  outlet  for  the  avalanche  of 
new  towns  that  were  being  thrown  into  market.  But 
for  this,  the  craze  might  have  spent  itself  sooner  ;  as  it 
was.  Eastern  capitalists,  after  once  embarked  in  the 
trade,  became  the  most  reckless  and  wildest  speculators 
and  held  the  excitement  at  fever  heat  until  the  collapse, 
which  began  at  the  East,  forced  them  to  take  an  obser- 
vation, which  resulted  in  a  sudden  and  complete  stop- 
page of  monetary  supplies  from  that  source.  The  trade 
was  thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  languishnu  iu  at  once,  from  which  it  went  into 
a  rapid  decline,  ending  In-fore  the  close  of  the  year  in 
absolute  death.  Although  innumerable  fortunes  were 
made,  few  survived  the  wreck,  and  no  class  suffered 
more  in  the  final  crash  than  the  non-resident  speculators, 
who,  in  fact,  were  about  the  only  ones  who  ever  put 
much  real  capital  into  the  business. 

The  first  historic  lecture  ever  delivered  in  Chicago 
was  by  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  before  the  Chicago  Ly- 
ceum. January  21,  1840.  Speaking  of  the  "Land 
Craze,"  he  said: 

"  The  year  1835  found  us  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own 
importance.  A  short  time  before,  the  price  of  the  best  lots  did  not 
exceed  two  or  three  hundred  dollars;  and  the  rise  had  been  so 
mpid,  that  properly  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  have 
acquired  an  ascertained  value.  In  our  case,  therefore,  the  induce- 
ments to  speculation  were  particularly  strong;  and  as  no  fixed 
value  could  be  assigned  to  property,  so  no  price  could,  by  any 
established  standard,  be  deemed  extravagant.  Moreover,  nearly 
all  who  came  to  the  place  expected  to  amass  fortunes  by  speculat- 
ing. The  wonder  then  is,  not  that  we  speculated  so  much,  but 
rather  that  we  did  not  ru>h  more  madlv  into  the  vortex  of  ruin. 
Well  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  our  wild  speculations  been 
confined  to  Chicago;  here,  at  least,  there  was  nmuthhi"  received  in 
exchange  for  the  money  of  the  purchaser.  Hot  the  few  miles  that 
composed  Chicago  formed  but  a  small  item  among  the  subjects  of 
speculation  So  utterly  reckless  had  the  community  grown,  that 
they  chased  every  bubble  which  floated  in  the  speculative  atmos 
phere:  madness  increased  in  proportion  to  the  foulness  of  its  ali- 
ment; the  more  absurd  the  project,  the  more  remote  the  object,  the 
more  madly  were  thev  pursued.  The  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  for- 
ests of  Wisconsin  and.  the  sand-hills  of  Michigan,  presented  a 
chain  almost  unbroken  of  supposititious  villages  and  cities.  The 
whole  land  seemed  staked  out  and  peopled  on  paper.  If  a  man 
were  reputed  to  be  fortunate,  his  touch,  like  that  of  Midas,  was 
supposed  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  and  the  crowd  entered 
blindly  into  even-  project  he  might  originate.  These  worthies 
would  besiege  the'  band  office*  and  purchase  town  sites  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre,  which  in  a  few  days  appeared  on  paper,  laid 
out  in  the  most  approved  rectangular  fashion,  embl.-uoned  in 
glaring  colors,  and  exhibiting  the  public  spirit  of  the  proprietor  in 


the  multitude  of  their  public  squares,  church  lots,  and  school  lot 
reservations.  Often  was  a  fictitious  strearnict  seen  to  wind  its  ro 
mantic  course  through  the  heart  of  an  ideal  city,  thus  creating 
water  lots  and  water  privileges.  Hut  where  a  rml  "stream,  however 
diminutive,  did  find  its  way  to  the  shore  of  the  lake— no  matter 
what  was  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country — some  wary 
operator  would  ride  night  anil  day  until  the  place  was  secured  a't 
the  Government  price.  Then  the  miserable  waste  of  -sand  and  (ens 
which  lay  unconscious  of  its  glory  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
suddenly  elevated  into  a  mighty  city,  with  a  projected  harbor  and 
light-house,  railroads  and  canals,  and  in  a  short  time  the  circumja- 
cent lands  were  sold  in  lots,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  under  the 
name  of  'additions.  Not  the  puniest  brook  on  the  shore  at  Lake 
Michigan  was  suffered  to  remain  without  a  city  at  its  mouth,  and 
whoever  will  travel  around  that  lake  shall  find  many  a  mighty 
mart  staked  out  in  spots  suitable  only  for  the  habitations  of  wild 

"  If  a  man  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  disputed  title,  it 
matle  no  great  difference  where  the  land  lav.  or  how  slender  was  his 
claim,  his  fortune  was  made;  for  the  very  insecurity  of  the  purchase 
made  it  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  venturous.  A  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  the  speculative  spirit  was  the  sale  of  lands  by  auction. 
When  bodies  of  men.  actuated  by  a  common  motive,  assemble 
together  for  a  common  object,  zeal  is  apt  to  n:n  into  enthusiasm: 
when  the  common  passion  is  artfully  inflamed  by  a  skilful  orator, 
enthusiasm  becomes  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism,  madness.  Men 
who  wish  to  he  persuaded  arc  already  more  than  half  won  over, 
and  an  excited  imagination  will  produce  almost  any  anticipated 
result.  Popular  delusions  have  carried  away  miliums  at  a  time; 
menial  epidrmics  have  raged  at  every  period  of  the  world's  history, 
and  conviction  has.  been  ever  potent  to  work  miracles.  Now  the 
speculating  mania  was  an  epidemic  of  the  mind,  and  every  chord 
struck  by  the  chief  pcrlormcrs  produced  endless  vibrations,  until 
the  countless  lune  of  the  full  diapason  broke  forth  in  maddening 
strains  of  fascination.  The  auctioneers  were  the  high  priests  who 
sacriliced  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune;  through  them  the  S|>ceulators 
spread  abroad  their  specious  representations.  Like  the  Sibyls  and 
l-'lamcns  of  old  they  delivered  false  oracles,  and  made  a  juggle  of 
omens  and  auguries. 

"  But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand;  the  reaction  came — 
and  the  professional  speculator  and  his  victims  were  swallowed  up 
in  one  common  ruin.  Trusting  to  the  large  sums  due  to  him.  the 
land  operator  involved  himself  more  and  more  deeply,  until  his  fate 
was  more  pitiable  than  that  of  his  defrauded  dupes, 

•'  The  year  1837  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  era  of  pro- 
tested notes;  it  was  the  harvest  to  the  notary  and  the  lawyer — the 
year  of  w  rath  to  the  mercantile,  producing,  and  laboring  interests. 
Misery  inscriltcd  ils  name  on  many  a  face  but  lately  radiant  with 
high  hopes:  despair  was  stamped  on  many  a  countenance  which 
was  wont  10  lie  '  wreathed  in  smiles."  Broken  (ortuncs,  blasted 
hopes,  nve,  and  blighted  characters:  these  were  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  th.>se  pestilent  times.  The  land  resounded  with  the 
groans  of  ruined  men.  and  the  vibs  of  defrauded  women,  who  had 
entrusted  their  all  to  greedy  speculators.  Political  events,  which 
had  hitherto  favored  thcx-  wild  chimeras,  now  conspired  to  hasten 
anil  aggravate  the  impending  downfall.  It  was  a  si  cue  of  wile  and 
desolation.  Temporary  relief  came  in  the  shape  of  Michigan 
money— but  like  all  empty  expedients,  it,  in  the  end.  aggravated 
the  disease  it  pretended  to  cure — it  seemed  a  sovereign  panacea, 
but  it  proved  a  quack  specific.  Let  us  turn  from  this  sickening 
spectacle  of  disaster  and  ruin.  Mad  as  her  citizens  had  been,  Chi- 
cago aui  Chicago  still.  Artificial  enterprises  had  failed,  but  nature 
was  still  the  same.  There  stood  Chicago  '  in  her  pride  of  place' — 
unmoved  and  immovable.  Though  mourning  and  desolate,  she 
could  still  sustain  an  active  population.  Need  I  add  that  SUE  HAS 
DONE  IT?" 

The  delinquent  tax-list,  published  in  the  American, 
October  1,  1S36,  showed  a  large  number  of  lots  owned 
by  non-residents.  The  taxes  levied  and  remaining  un- 
paid were  ridiculously  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
high  market  valuation  then  current.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  visionarv  owners,  who  counted  their  wealth  in 
these  lots  bv  thousands  had  not  the  wherewith  in  ready 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their  possessions,  small  as 
they  were.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  advertised 
in  Section  16,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  taxed  less 
than  one  dollar  each  ;  forty-two,  from  §1  to  §5  ;  ten, 
from  $5  to  $10  ;  twenty-two,  from  $10  to  $25  ;  and  one 
at  $39.  In  Wolcott's  addition,  one  lot  was  taxed  $10.50; 
three,  from  $7.50  to  $10;  and  others  at  less  than  $7 
each.  In  North  Branch  addition,  no  single  lot  adver- 
tised was  taxed  as  high  as  one  dollar.    In  Waubansia 
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addition,  the  three  lots  advertised  were  assessed,  re- 
spectively, §2.50,  $3.50  and  $7.50.  In  the  original 
town.  Section  9,  the  lots  were  assessed — one  for  $50 .50; 
two  for  $50,  one  for  $19,  thirteen  from  $17  to  $to,  and 
eighteen  for  less  than  §10.  At  that  time  it  is  apparent 
that  the  most  valuable  property,  in  the  practical  eyes  of 
the  assessors,  was  on  the  old  town  plat. 

The  Following  extracts,  letters  and  personal  reminis- 
cences, more  or  less  relevant,  will  give  the  reader  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  occurrences,  and  the  people, 
while  the  excitemsnt  was  at  its  height,  than  could  be 
obtained  from  an  unbroken  narrative. 

The  incipient  stages  of  the  disease,  as  it  began  to 
show  in  old  residents,  is  told  in  a  short  letter,  dated 
August  18,  1S.S3,  from  Dr.  Horace  Chase,  now  a  resi- 
dent and  a  leading  citizen  of  Milwaukee.    He  writes  : 

"Soon  afk-r  the  sale  of  Ms  in  Chicago,  in  1S31,  1  think. 
Robert  Kiniie.  on  hi*  way  to  Detroit,  stopped  jt  March's  trading, 
post,  near  Coldwatcr.  There  happened  to  be  several  of  us  pres- 
ent, and  Hub,  finding  an  audience  lie  look  for  green-horns,  began 
to  boast  about  Chicago,  and  what  a  great  city  it  would  become. 
'  Why.'  said  he,  '  I  bought  some  of  the  brst  lots  in  Chicago  for 

twenty  dollars  apiece,  and.  by  G  ,  those  lots  are  worth  sixty 

dollars  apiece  to-day.'    It  seemed  to  us  utterly  absurd  that  a  lot 
should  be  worth  *i*ty  dollars,  when  two  hundred  dollars  would  bay 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
1H33  there  were  tens  of  thousands  n(  such  chances  in  Michigan 
Not  a  single  |wrson  in  the  crowd  believed  Hob's  yarn." 

John  S.  Wright  *  in  his  most  valuable  book,  "Chi- 
cago :  Past,  Present,  and  Future."  gives  his  own  experi- 
ence during  the  speculative  era.  He  died  in  I'hila.lel- 
u -n '  !>teml,cr  ,S7-»  His  remains  rest  in  Rose 
Hill.  Chicago,  l  rom  his  autobiographical  sketch,  pp. 
289,  290,  the  following  interesting  extracts  are  taken  : 
"  In 1  iS.52.  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  my  father  took  me  to  Chi- 
with  a  Stock  0/  merchandise.  The  town  then  contained  some 
lundredand  fifty  people  (exclusive. if  the  garris..ni.  two  framed 
and  no  dwellings,  except  those  built  of  log,.  After  remain- 
t£l  m  3?!fe!?R^!  '"V'V'O-  ">u,h  <**  »»'.  and  satis. 

or mv  In  «C  'Vld  m"lc  thv  ri!lht  ],Kn,mn-  h«  ,""  «<»*ift 
lor -m  self.    In  1834  Ik- removed  his  family  to  Chicago  and  lived 

ggj*ft*fe*tt  5«  -evictions  strengthened  year  by  year 

and  of  S  Z*£'     b~<°*  °'  ',f'  ™"">' 

IMtWV^tf  *  !T  ', 'y;  '•  ""-J*™*  ™l*vsscd  with  the  ad- 
bke na^  I  »  ' Tfc  Wh,Ch  ?"  'h,e  WCStC"'  «««»««y  d  the  great 
ho  Hit™ ?l,07*rth.a."*"»!»«!rof  its  connection  by  canal  w.ih 
the  I  I  nnis  and  M,s,,ss,pp,  nvers.  and  which  was  the  natural  com 

Z  ext.'  „     Irf.h   ,  Tt  J3  1  fe"ilC-  •,m'  *°  and  so  t  a  I 

n  extent.  In  the  winter  of  1S33  and  tS  54.  I  induced  a  wealthy  uncle 

ronis  1  it  t„.,L.  ,hem.  and  has  made  out  or  those  and  other  onera 
reckoned  ,,„„  my  CPedit  in  our  fil44,  ^  ™C.8T  V* 

1°  »V£p",c£n^^  ^7  ?'  '"h"  ".formaii.,,,.  |„d 

horn  lrad,run,l  »  bold  sp,,  ,,         fcX  s  a  mif    V  r-«'"'    Al.l„.,„h  a 

long  rwldeiKc  in  CM,- J,,  .u,  h  ',,  ,  ;,  !  .  ,?     "1  ™re  *««  durmg  hit 

"re  calculated  ,„  p,,^",  ,'dri",,h  n',,l>'  "'">' "'"priw  ar.,1  mea,- 
nv.r.l,„r,,i<u„„  5o»M,rds   |  tZ  ,  T?  'llT'""         "^  ''"-nat,  mental, 

ennrjctK  riiij-n  orrm.- o-H  ,.  \.t  .  r'  l1"  "enefacinimnl  this  wanoVrfuJIv 
taewyph.*  »K™Zw  ^th™^'^  !<  Sh-«°  'i''.«SVhowS 

Ills  cnetBics,  .„id  ^uv- of  hi.  1  State,  Ihc  Pr,.».  .t„  ,1  the^;  he  drvotrd 

mxnufaatire.,  tlie  p„„.  Mc    An  ,W  (ri^a  c*u"'»,l"««7. »ch«>ls.  railroad., 

Wri  up,  '"*   t,--'-">"'  chaw"  e,  •     cCie,^   m o<  "im. 

«*«an  th.m,  he  h»d  probobly* been  a  milbWj*  ,  ^  iu"i,tdiy.!!,'""Sh  "  h' 


various  parties  m  New  York,  real  estate  for  over  $50,000,  receiving 
about  two-thirds  of  the  pay  cash  in  hand,  anil  giving  my  individual 
obligations  to  make  the  conveyance  when  1  came  of  age,  the  \u\y 
following.  My  father  would  have  been  my  heir,  in  the  event  of  mv 
death,  and  they  knew  he  would  fulfill  my  contract*.  1  had,  ibrn'. 
in  1R36,  acquired  a  property  of  over  $2uo,ooo,  without  any  issu- 
ance even  ftom  my  father,  never  having  used  his  mcney  for  my 
operations,  the  store  being  his,  and  for  conducting  it  only  my  ex- 
penscs  hud  In-en  paid.  My  uncle  was  the  only  relative  w  ho  could 
have  aided  me,  and  he  never  would,  even  temporarily.  So  far  from 
it,  he  was  in  my  debt  continuously  from  1S34  to  our'final  settlement 
in  1*3*.  Hut  1S37  brought  ruin  to  roe.  as  it  did  to  nearly  all  who 
owed  anything  :  though  it  was  not  so  much  speculation  in  real 
estate  a,  engaging  in  mercantile  business  lhat  in  volt  ed  me.  At 
lhat  age  it  seemed  desirable  evert-  way  to  hate  rtgular  occupation 
to  promote  gKxl  habits,  and  in  accordance  with  my  father's  wishes. 
1  purchased  in  I S30  a  warehouse  and  dock-lots,  to  xngngc  in  the 
shipping  business,  which  cost  $23,500.  My  whole  indibii dness 
was  about  Si5,<««.  I  had  nearly  tav.cco  due  to  me,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  well  secured,  it  being  chiefly  the  tmal  payments  on 
property  of  which  over  half  the  com  had  been  paid,  to  provide 
ample  means  for  business,  I  sold  in  the  autumn  of  1830  a  tract  ad- 
joining the  city  f.ir  $50,000,  quick  pay.  This  trade"  was  unhurt, 
unately  broken  up  bv  the  merest  accident,  and  thereafter  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  sell  at  wh  it  was  deemed  a  fair  price.  I  came  in 
possession  of  the  warehouse  May  1,  1*37;  and  though  having 
small  cash  resources,  I  thought  best  to  commence  business,  hoping 
there  would  soon  be  a  favorable  turn  Hut  all  went  down,  down, 
and  I  was  soon  inextricably  involved.  The  money  used  to  Ley 
those  lots  for  business,  not  speculation,  would  have  carried  me 
through.  |ty  1S40,  mv  property  had  all  gone  ;  <:ne  piece  thai  had 
been  worth  $100,000.  went  lor  (6,000;  another  that  had  been  worth 
$12,00,,  »cnt  (or  $,,,«,  an,|  «,  „n," 

J.  I).  Honnell,  a  young  man  of  far  more  ardent  hope 
than  his  financial  condition  would  warrant,  came  to 
Chicago  in  He  subsequently  found  a  safe  haven 

in  Lake  City,  Minn.  From  that  place  he  wrote  to  the 
Chicago  l  imes  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1876.  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted  : 

"My  first  entry  into  the  city  of  Chicago  was  forty  years  ago, 
August  25.  IS3;.  approaching  the  city  on  foot  from  thesouth.  On 
emerging  from  the  oak  openings,  I  came  upon  the  hotel  of  Mollis 
Newton,  and  on  entering  the  house  I  found  the  landlord  at  home, 
and  alone.  Asking  him  how  far  it  was  to  Chicago,  he  informed 
me  it  was  three  miles,  and  in  answer  to  whether  there  was  any 
house  on  the  way,  he  said  yes — lhat  Mr.  Clarke's  house  was  about 
half  way.  On  his  asking  where  1  came  from  and  for  what  I  camr. 
I  answered  lhat  I  had  made  a  claim  in  Thorn  drove  for  my  parents, 
who  were  soon  coming  on,  with  ox  teams,  from  Ohio,  and  that  I 
was  Koinjj  into  the  town  to  leam  what  I  could  find  to  do.  lie  im- 
mediately proposed  to  sell  me  his  tavern  stand  with  the  hMlf  MM 
lot  U|Min  which  it  stood,  for  $,«*>.  so  that  he  could  noon  to  3  fatm, 
for  he  was  '  d— d  sick  of  beeping  tavern  on  that  sandy  leach,  uhcre 
his  eyes  were  constantly  full  of  sand.'  Hut  1  declined  to  make  any 
bargain  wilh  him.  and  j'^ged  along  over  I  he  sand  hill<  for  Fort 
Dearborn  and  Chicago,  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  having 
calked  from  I  horn  l  irove  via  rhomton,  thirtjr-thKC  ulla, » CM> 
cago,  that  day  ;  which,  if  taken  into  consideration,  away  back  in 
those  d<ty>,  w  hen  there  was  scarcely  a  road  at  all.  was  a  good  day's 
walk.  And  yet,  by  the  Hoosiers  on  the  Chicago  ic  Cincinnati 
road,  there  was  much  teaming  in  'prairie  schooners,'  in  bringing 
corn-meal  and  bacon  to  the  Chicago  market,  anil  loading  luck  with 
salt. 

"  On  arriving  at  Chicago  1  stopped  over  night  at  the  Mansion 
House.  In  the  morning  I  commenced  looking  over  the  town  and 
prospecting  for  a  boarding. place,  and  to  learn  what  1  could  find  to 
do.  The  hotels  were  all  pretty  full,  and  their  prices  ranting  too 
high  for  my  finances.  I  walked  across  the  street,  w  here  the  tirsl 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  sound  of  a  violin.  On 
entering  a  small  wooden  slucture.  their  stood  behind  a  rudely  con- 
structed counter  Mr.  Dalton.  a  recent  arrival  frrm  Columbus.  Ohio, 
a  former  tailor  there,  but  w  ho  had  now  opened  a  liquor  shop,  and 
played  the  liddle  to  attract  customers. 

"  Passing  cast,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  the  Lake 
House  in  course  of  construction,  east  of  which  was  the  residence 
of  1>.  Kimball,  who  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Pravne  in  a  drug  slot* 
OB  Sooth  Water  Street.  Mr.  Pruvne  was  Stale  Senator.  Oppo*'" 
I>r.  Kimball's  was  Hunter  &  llinsd.  lcs  warehouse.  Adjoining 
on  the  west  was  Newberry  &  Dole-*  warehouse,  and  on  one  part 
of  the  latter  building  was' the  hat  store  of  McCormick  &  Moon, 
of  lXetroit.  Mr.  Moon  being  the  partner  of  the  Chicago  store.  In 
the  hack  par:  nf  the  Nt„r<;  tt-as  Jesse  Butler's  tailor  shop.  In  turn- 
ing the  corner  of  Dr.  Kimball  s  residence,  awav  to  the  northeast, 
among  the  *and-hills,  close  by  the  lake  shore,  stood  a  small  yellow 
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house,  occupier!  by  Parnick  Kclscy  as  n  boarding-house,  ostensibly 
run  by  live,  I'aruick's  wife,  fur  Mr.  Kclscy  was  a  sub-contractor 
in  removing  slumps  anil  grubs,  preparatory  to  the  grading  of  the 
street  on  the  North  Side,  through  the  swamps  and  bogs,  which  at 
that  time  rendered  traveling  almost  impossible.  But  as  Mrs  Kelsev 
had  all  the  boarders  that  she  could  accommodate,  1  was  obliged  to 
seek  other  quarters. 

"  I>earliorn  Street  at  the  time  I  write  was  the  "  lively  "  street, 
for  Garrett's  auction-room  was  located  there,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street,  close  to  Cox  .Y  Duncan's  clothing  store,  just  opposite  to 
which  were  Mr.  Orccnlcaf's.-iuction-rooms.  To  the  latter  place  I  was 
wont  to  go  of  evenings  anil  bid  olT  town  and  city  lots,  having  the 
next  day  in  which  to  secure  a  purchaser,  and  in  case  I  failed  to 
sell  for  an  advance  of  my  purchase  I  returned  at  night  and  |iaid 
Mr.  Grcenlcaf  a  dollar  anil  the  property  was  offered  again  for  sale, 

"  The  winter  of  1835-36  wis  a  gay  one  for  Chicago.  Mr. 
Jackeax  had  a  dancing-school  at  the  New  York  Mouse  once  a  week, 
which  called  out  the  elite  of  the  city.  Lincoln's  coffee-house  was 
the  popular  drinking  place,  situated,  I  think,  on  the  corner  of  St. 
Clair  and  Wells  streets.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  favorite  horse,  an  iron 
grey,  and  quite  licet  on  foot,  particularly  so  when  in  oursuit  of  a 
prairie  wolf.  Many  a  time  in  the  winter  of  1835.3b  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln  mount  his  horse  when  a  wolf  was  in  sight  on  the 
prairie  toward  Bridgeport,  anil  within  an  hour's  time  come  in  with 
the  wolf,  having  run  him  down  with  his  horse  and  taken  his  life 
with  a  hatchet  or  other  weapon. 

"  In  1833.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  original  owner,  offered  all  the 
land,  and  a  great  ilea;  more  than  is  now  included  in  the  Kingsbury 
estate  to  Captain  Joseph  Napcr.  for  $900.  Fortunately  for  the 
heirs  the  doughty  Captain  couldn't  seethe  bargain,  and  Mr.  Kings- 
bury was  constrained,  much  against  his  will,  to  hold  on  to  what  he 
had.  The  land  thus  offend  for  $>/cx>  included  a  good  portion  of  the 
four  blocks  that  surrounded  the  court-house  squ  ire,  including  the 
Kingsbury  and  Ashland  blocks. 

"  The  most  historic  lot  in  Chicago  undoubtedly  is  the  one  oc- 
cupied by  the  Trcmont  lluuse.  It  has  been  in  the  '  rattle-box,' 
swapped 'for  ponies,  refused  for  a  barrel  of  whisky,  and  when  an 
old  settler  wants  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  city  when  he  first  stuck 
his  brogans  in  the  mud.  he  will  somehow  associate  the  price  of  the 
Trcmont  House  lot  with  it  ;  and  any  old  settler  will  tell  the 
year  of  your  arrival  he  giving  hnn  the  value  of  llie  lot  at  that 
particular  time.  One  old  codger  will  tell  you.  "  When  I  came 
here  I  could  have  bought  the  lot  the  Tremonl  House  stands  on  for 
a  cord  of  wood.'  That  means  1*31.  Another  puts  the  value, 
with  the  preliminary  remark,  at  a  pair  of  boots.  That  means  1S32 
A  third  fixes  the  price  at  a  barrel  of  whisky.  That  means  1S33. 
The  fourth  adds  a  voke  of  steers  and  a  barrel  of  flour.  That 
means  1834.  A  fifth  talks  about  $500.  That  means  1535.  A 
year  or  two  afterward  it  was  worth  $5,000.  and  now  it  is  nearer 
$500,000.  In  1 833  Captain  Luther  Nichols  refused  to  give  Hap- 
tiste  Beaubien  forty  cords  of  wood  for  it.  and  wood  was  then  worth 
$1.25  per  cord. 

"  John  Noble  still  has  in  his  possession  the  original  deed, 
signed  by  the  Countv  Commissioners,  conferring  on  him  a  title  to 
the  lot  occupied  by  the  '  I'ivoli,'  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Clark 
and  Washington  streets,  for  the  sum  of  $01  in  lawful  money.  The 
deed  is  dated  June  14.  1*32.  Many  regard  this  as  the  most  valua- 
ble lot  in  the  "city,  and  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000  a 
front  foot." 

The  following  description  of  the  metes  and  bounds 
is  as  appears  in  a  deed  of  a  pit-ire  of  property  situated  on 
Chicago  Avenue,  adjoining  the  river,  conveyed  by  John 
Noble  to  James  IS.  Campbell  and  George  I".'.  Walker.  It 
reads  as  follows ; 

"  The  following  described  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situated, 
lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
being  the  one  equal  and  undivided  half  of  a  lot  or  parcel  of  land 
transferred  bv  Mark  Noble,  Sr.,  and  wife,  to  lame-.  It.  Campbell 
and  Ccotge  K.  Walker,  bv  deed  bearing  date  the  2sih  day  of 
August.  1 S33,  and  the  said" lot  or  parcel  of  land  is  bounded  by  the 
following  metes  and  bounds,  lo-wil  :  Beginning  at  a  hickory  stake 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  1  hicago 
River,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Section  -|  anil  river,  in  Township 
39  north,  Range  14  east,  thence  cast  along  said  line  two  chains  and 
twenty  links  to  a  hickory  stake  cornered  and  running  from  a  large 
hasswnod  with  three  hacks,  south  ciglitv-fivc,  west  twenty-two 
links:  thence  north  eight  chains  eighty-one  links:  thence  west 
crossing  a  sluice  to  a  white  oak  standing  on  the  river  bank,  bla/ed 
on  the  south  side,  nine  chains  ninety-two  links  :  thence  southeast 
along  the  shore  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing 
10.04  acres,  more  or  less." 

Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  the  oldest  living  settler,  still  a 
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resilient  of  Chicago,  was,  in  those  days,  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful land  speculator. 

At  the  first  sale  of  canal  lots  in  1829  in  Section  9, 
h<-  bought  two  lots,  one  on  the  northwest  coiner  of  Lake 
and  I-aSalle  streets,  and  the  other  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  LaSalle  anil  South  W  ater  streets.  They  were 
eighty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  size,  and  were  bought  for 
$33.33  each.  In  1X36  the  lots  would  have  found  ready 
purchasers  at  $100, oco.  Mr.  Hubbard  disposed  of  a 
part  of  the  property  during  the  excitement,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  after  the  crash,  on  a  falling  market ; 
nevertheless,  he  realized  in  the  aggregate.  $80,000  on 
his  investment  of  $66.33, 

A  chronicler  in  the  Sunday  Times,  October  24.  1875, 
tells  the  following  story  concerning  another  large  and 
successful  operation,  which  illustrates  how  the  mania 
raged  in  New  York,  and  how  that  Eastern  "bonanza" 
was  worked  by  local  operators  in  Chicago: 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1835,  about  the  month  of  March,  Mr. 
Hubbard  purchased,  with  two  others,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Mather, 
what  has  since  been  known  as  knssell  ,V  Mather's  addition  to 
Chicago.  This  tract  comprised  eighty  acres,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Kituie  Street,  on  the  east  by  the  river,  on  the  north 
by  Chicago  Avenue,  and  then  ran  west  to  llalsted  Street  and  be 
yond.  For  these  eighty  acres  they  paid  85.000.  At  that  time  one 
section  of  the  prospective  city  was  as  desirable  as  another,  but  time 
has  developed  that  this  particular  eighty  acres  was  one  of  the  most 
undesirable  within  the  entire  territory  now  embraced  within  the  city 
limits.  A  few  months  after  the  purchase  Mr.  Hubbard  had  occa- 
sion  to  visit  New  York  City,  ami  to  his  surprise  found  the  rage  for 
Chicago  real  estate  at  a  point  where  it  might  be  called  'wild.' 
Having  sought  and  received  the  consent  of  one  of  his  partners, 
whn  lived  in  Connecticut,  he  looked  up  an  engraver,  gave  him 
such  .1  sketch  of  the  lay  of  the  land  as  he  could  call  up  from 
memory,  had  a  plat  prepared,  and  from  this  plat,  without  any  actual 
subdivision  of  the  land,  sold  half  of  it  at  public  auction  for  the 
sum  of  $So.ooo.  This  within  three  or  four  months  after  paying 
$5,000,  New  s  of  this  transaction  reached  Chicago  in  the  course  of 
stage-coach  time,  but  it  was  generally  discredited,  until  Mr.  Hub- 
bard returned  with  the  positive  confirmation  :  and  the — well,  then, 
every  man  who  owned  a  garden  patch  stood  on  his  head,  imagined 
himself  a  millionaire,  put  up  the  corner  lots  to  fabulous  figures, 
and,  what  is  strange,  never  could  ask  enough,  which  made  him 
mad  because  he  didn't  ask  more." 

William  S.  Trowbridge,  now  a  resident  of  Milwau- 
kee, came  West  in  1835,  He  was  a  land  surveyor  and, 
during  the  excitement,  made  Chicago  his  headquarters, 
surveying  lands  in  the  region  round  about.  Early  in 
1836  he  was  sent  up  to  survey  and  plat  the  city  of  She- 
boygan, which  embraced  a  section.  Having  completed 
his*  work  he  entered  for  himself  an  adjoining  section  in- 
tending to  settle  there.  On  his  return  he  found  the  ex- 
citement at  fever  heat.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  secured  this  claim  on  suburban  property,  di- 
rectly adjoining  the  city  which  he  had  just  built  on 
paper,  anxious  buyers  appeared,  and  in  less  than  one 
week  he  had  sold  out  his  claim  at  a  profit  of  $1,500.  He 
immediately  returned  to  Sheboygan  and  entered  another 
section,  adjoining  the  city  on  another  side,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  which  he  readily  sold  out 
on  letter  terms  than  the  first.  As  he  stated,  he  thus 
continued  the  business  until  he  had  "  Shelwygan  cor- 
nered." Out  of  this  peddling  of  wild  land  he  realized 
what,  to  htm,  then  a  tpiiet  young  man  of  an  unspeeula- 
tivc  turn  of  mind,  seemed  an  independent  fortune.  L'n- 
hke  most  young  men  of  the  time  he  withdrew  with  his 
modest  gains,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Milwaukee, 
where  he  has  since  lived  the  epiiet  life  of  moderate 
affluence  which  comes  to  the  few  whose  judgment  is  not 
ohscured  or  warped  by  sudden  and  unexpected  fortune 
thrust  upon  them. 

A  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Evening  Star 
wrote  from  Chicago  in  January.  1837,  as  follows  : 
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"  I  am  now  in  a  large  hold,  in  a  large  city  ;  I'm  I  lucigu  con- 
tains a  population  of  6,000  souls.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
stroll  to  the  lake  shore,  where  two  years  ago  I  so  gladly  landed 
after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage.  1  can  scarcely  recognize  it  as 
tile  same  spot.  Where  I  then  walked  over  the  iinl.rnk.Mi  prairie, 
the  spacious  avenue  is  now  opened,  crowded  with  carts  and  wagons, 
and  occasionally  a  showy  family  rolling  and  dashing  in  the  hurry 
of  trade  or  the  pomp  of  native  'sucker.'  stumbling,  as  1  do,  over 
hales  and  boxes  on  the  sidewalks,  or  gaping  at  the  big  signs  and 
four-story  brick  houses,  I  am  boarding  at  the  t'nited  Slates 
Hotel,  where  I  pay  only  two  dollars  per  day  for  self,  and  a  dollar 
anil  a  half  for  horse.  There  is  one  noble  ship  (the  '  Julia  I'almer' ) 
and  two  others,  four  brigs,  and  I  know  not  how  many  steamboats 
and  schooners,  regularly  plying  between  this  and  Buffalo.  A  lot  I 
was  offered  for  gbjo  at  my  first  visit  (l$34)  has  now  upon  it  a 
splendid  forwarding  and  commission  store,  and  sold  ihis  spring 
(the  naked  lot)  for  $),on»." 

From  the  files  of -the  same  paper,  .May  27.  1X37.  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Star,  written  from 
Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  arc  taken  : 

"  Well,  we  have  arrived  at  this  place,  or  city  that  is  to  lie— 
this  nest  of  emigrants,  merchants  and  speculators— where  nearlv 
all  the  Western  towns  are  hatched,  and  front  which  their  brood  mi- 
grates to  every  pari  of  the  Union,  in  the  shajie  of  town  and  village 
lots.  Men  make  fortunes  here  in  less  time  than  I  could  Ihix  the 
compas — I  say  men,  for  there  is  a  melancholy  disproportion  0/ 
numbers  between  the  sexes.  Harry  is  now  suffering  under Ihe  cf 
fects  of  his  dinner  parlies.  He  there  caught  the  disease  of  specu- 
lation, which  I  fear  will  terminate  in  a  collapse  of  his  pocket  before 
he  gets  tack.  Strange  indeed  for  one  who  entered  this  climate  so 
pure  in  thought  and  purpose  ;  but  so  it  is.  He  thinks  and  talks  of 
nothing  but  emulating  the  virtues  and  enterprises  of  a  certain 
greal  modern  D.  I).,  by  hunting  up  a  town  site  equal  to  '  Marion 
*•">■  !  -  or  "f  <"C  hundred  and  one  great  tow  ns  at  the  mouth  of 
.Maumee  Kivcr! !  and  selling  the  lots  out  to  his  friends  at  the 
bast  at  a  profit  of  $200,000.  ||c  seems  determined,  and  wishes 
me  to  say  that  if  yon  will  speak  well  of  the  place  he  « ill  name  a 
street  after  you." 

Two  items  from  the  Chicago  American  show  the 
pice  of  real  estate  when  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  August  15,  18,55,  't  «•<!:  "Fractional  Wnck 
No.  7  sold  last  June  for  Si. .?oo:  August  1  it  was  sold 
f'tr  ^1,950.  Lot  So.  1,  Block  No.  2,  sold  in  June  for 
85,000.  and  was  resold  in  August  fur  $10,000.  lait  No 
B,  in  Block  No.  16.  sold  in  June  for  S4;o.  and  was  re- 
sold m  August  for  $700."  October  17.  18,5.  the 
American  announced  the  sale  of  a  lot  fronting  on  Dear- 
born  Street,  next  the  corner  of  Water,  about  fifty-five 
feet  deep,  for  Sit, 000. 

In  a  letter  from  Charles  Butler,  published  in  the 
Ainenean.  September  3.  ,836,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
year  1S33  one-fourth  of  Kinzies  addition  was  offered 
0 .him  for  $5,500  .then  ,836  worth  $100,000;  another 
tract  of  land  in  Chicago  of  forty  acres,  worth  in  l8n 
5>4oo.  was  then  worth  $200,000;'  and  that  th 
property  (so-called  was  purchased  in 


,   -  r -  '■■  the  spring  of  181s 
lor  $20,000,  resold  during  that  year  for  $100 , 


was  worth,  at  the  time  he  wrote.  $500,000 
Ihe  Milwaukee  Advertiser,  July  ,A 


1*  Hunter 

trf  1835 
000  and 


836,  had  the 


louowmg  ed.tonal  squib,  illustrative  of  the  Chicago 
craze:  -1  say.  said  one  gentleman  to  another  in 
Uneago.  "what  did    vm.  r.  


following 

faze:  " 

hjeago.  -wnat  did  you  give  for  your  portrait'' 
.Twenty-five  dollars,  and  I  have  been  offered  fifty  for 

 The  e,n|'  °f  the  excitement  came  unheralded  \n 

Se  re  ,  '    f  1  P  I  *  """"^  maiie  il  t,le  (lutV  the 
dis,  roM?fr    hc  '  r?SUry  to  discontinue  the  use.  and 
d  s  red  t  the  issues  of  such  banks  as  should  at  anv  time 
refuse  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.    This  I 
death-blow  to  wild-cat  banking,  and  resulted,  m  the 


following  May, 


lna  general  suspension  of  specie  nnv 
rnost  t  f  ,h'Kvv?J2  lhV'nUXU?  and        total  failure  >f 


me  vioveinmt  nt.  under  the  law,  were  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  bank  notes  redeemable  in  specie,  on  demand. 
It  followed  that,  with  credit  greatly  extended  and  prices 
already  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  above  what  could  be 
measured  by  the  entire  amount  of  specie  in  the  country,  in 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  the  arbitrary  conditions  of 
the  law.  a  collapse  in  prices  occurred  sufficient  to  bring 
the  valuation  of  all  property  to  aspeciestandard.  Unfort- 
unately, the  debts  of  the  sanguine  speculators  did  not 
shrink  proportionately,  with  the  sudden  decrease  in  the 
value  of  their  securities.  I'rices  of  lots  valued  in 
Chicago  in  1836  at  a  thousand  dollars  suddenly  fell  to 
the  specie  value  of  three  years  before— perhaps  fifty 
dollars;  while  the  note  that  the  last  speculative  buyer 
had  given  for  it  remained  $1,000,  as  l>efore.  Wide- 
spread ruin  was  the  consequence,  and  the  bubble  burst 
May,  1857.  W  hen  the  town  of  Chicago  became  a  city, 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  reveled  in  suppositi- 
tious wealth  for  past  years,  were  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
mourning  over  city  lots  from  which  all  value  had  de- 
parted, or  bewailing  the  existence  of  notes  of  appalling 
magnitude,  which  were  the  only  reminders  of  the  glori- 
ous times  gone  by,  which  the  law  had  not  rendered 
valueless. 

MlNOR  Annals  of  the  Town. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Knoch  Chase,  from 
Milwaukee,  dated  August  2,  1883,  is  of  historic  value, 
showing,  as  it  does,  something  of  the  geography  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  concerning  the  town  itself 
from  1834  to  1S36. 

"In  July.  I  arrived  in  Detroit.  Mich.    From  l>etroit  to 

Tecumsch  there  were  two  lines  of  stages — the  Pioneer  and  the  Op- 
position. Krom  Tecum seh  to  Niles  there  was  a  iri-weekly  line  of 
mud-wagons.  Krom  Niles  to  Chicago  the  mail  was  carried  on 
horseback.  During  the  winter  of  1831-32  the  line  of  mud-wagons 
hauled  off  and  the  mail  was  carried  weekly  from  Tecumseh  to  Chi. 
cagoon  horseback.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1S32  Mr.  Savary  of 
White  Pigeon  put  on  a  daily  line  of  post  coaches  from  Tecumsiti 
to  Niles.  and  the  travel  was  brisk  from  the  opening  of  navigation 
on  Lake  Kne  till  the  Sac  war  broke  out  (about  the  middle  of  May) 
which  put  a  damper  on  emigration  for  that  year. 

"  In  May.  1*32,  the  Michigan  Militia  was  called  out  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  passing  through  Michigan  to  Detroit.  Hut  when 
we  rendezvoused  at  Niles,  an  express  met  us  with  the  informaliun 
that  the  Indians  were  retreating  to  the  norih  and  that  our  service* 
were  not  needed.  We  were,  therefore,  disbanded  and  returned 
home.  The  inhabitants  <,f  Branch  and  Hillsdale  counties  consli- 
luted  a  battalion  of  three  companies  under  the  command  of  Major 
I!.  Jones— less  than  eighty  men  in  all;  and  not  a  half  dortn  able- 
boaitd  men  left  at  home  in  the  two  counties. 

"  In  the  month  of  October.  1S34.  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Chi- 
cago. I  11  country  along  1;,,.  1  ,^  ,  fi.nl  frmi  I'uldwater  to 
Michigan  City  was  lolarabh  well  settled.  The  travel  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Chicago  was  along  the  beach  of  the  lake,  and  after  1 
northeast  storm,  when  the  sand  was  packed  bv  the  waves,  the  drive 
was  just  splendid;  but  when  the  sand  was  drv  and  loose,  it  was  just 
horrible.  A  good  team  would  make  the  distance  in  six  hours  when 
the  way  was  all  right,  and  it  was  a  six  days  good  drive  when  the 
way  was  all  wrong. 

"  The  first  hotel  west  of  Michigan  City  was  some  ten  miles  out; 
the  second  was  liennett's,  about  ten  miles  farther:  the  third  Ml 
Denis  Hard's;  the  fourth  was  the  Widow  Ilangs's;  Ihe  fifth,  Maur's, 
at  the  Calumet,  and  ihe  sixth,  Mr.  Merrick's,  about  half  way  between 
the  Calumet  and  Chicago. 

"  The  beach  of  the  lake  took  -he  main  travel  in  l!>35-3°.  There 
was  another  route  by  the  way  of  ltailcy  Town  and  Thornton,  winch 
the  undersigned  drove  over  in  February,  1S37. 

"  Chicago,  in  October.  IS  34.  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  pay- 
ment, was  a  lively  place.  There  were  two  hotels.  The  Sauganash, 
which  was  situated  near  the  junction  of  I-akc  and  South  Water 
streets,  was  kepi  by  Mark  Heaubien,  who  said  he  '  kept  tavern  like 

h  1  : '  and  a  log  tavern  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street.    ^  « 

South  Itranch  was  crossed  bv  a  bridge,  and  if  I  recollect  right  tbe 
bridge  was  covered  with  poles  or  puncheons  [as  split  logs  wct* 
called]  instead  of  planks.  Resides  the  log  cabin  on  the  West  Side, 
kept  by  Mr.  Stiles,  there  was  a  blacksmith  shop.  That  waaall- 
On  the  North  Side  were  John  Kin«e*  house  and  a  few  others. 
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A  similar  bridge  crossed  the  river  about  half  way  between  the  forks, 
of  the  river  and  the  lake.  On  the  South  Side  there  was  one  house 
south  of  l-ake  Street,  which  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Clark 
Street  just  south  of  Lake.  On  Lake  and  South  Water  streets  was 
the  main  village.  I-ake  Street  (masted  one  brick  l>Wk,  which 
belonged  to  either  "Yankee"  Hubbard.  -'Horse"  Hubbard  or 
"Indian"  Hubbard,  I  forget  which.  It  was  quite  an  imposing 
structure.  Clybournc's  butcher  shop  was  not  far  from  it.  Jim 
Kinrie's  store,  P.  K.  W.  Peck's  store,  Harmon's  and  Loomis's 
I  on  South  Water  Street. 


"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indians  were  paid  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  nearly  opposite  Fort  Dearborn.  I  had  occasion  to  go 
west  as  far  the  crossing  of  the  Desplaines  River,  Ret  wren  Stiles's 
log  tavern  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  liranch  and  the  tavern  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Desplaines  River,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of 
civilization  except  the  wagon  tracks,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
dreariest  road  1  ever  traveled.  The  prairie  mud  of  the  North 
Branch  was  drier. 

"  Of  all  the  men  in  the  early  days  that  I  was  acquainted  with, 
including  Clybourne,  John  H.,  Robert  and  James  Ivin/ic,  Crouch. 
Rossiton  Darwin,  Stiles  and  G.  S.  Hubbard,  the  latter  alone  sur- 


v  to  M 
Point  ; 


"  Chicago  is  a  wonderful  city,  and  has  been  lucky  in  having 
far-seeing  citizens  who  gave  her  a  start  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
While  the  early  settlers  of  Milwaukee  were  wrangling  about  which 
side  of  the  river  should  be  most  prosperous,  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
acted  as  a  unit  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole.*  Rut  while  Chi. 
cago  is  the  most  enterprising.  Milwaukee  is  the  most  beautiful  city 
on  the  American  continent  :  and  let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  come  and  see  for  thcmscHcs. 

"  In  the  spring  of  I-S35.  the  only  houses  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  were  those  at  Crosse  Point,  Sunderland's,  west  of  Wau- 
kegan.  anil  Jack  Vicaw's,  at  Skunk  (trove,  Myself  and  party,  on 
to  Milwaukee,  staid  the  first  night  at  Ouilmette's,  near 
the  second  night  at  Sunderland's,  and  the  third  night 
in  the  Milwaukee  woods.  Prom  Sunderland's  to  Mil- 
■  woods  we  followed  an  Indian  trail.  We  found  a  bridge 
Root  River  and  Oak  Creek,  but  the  Kinnckcnick  we  forded. 
"  The  above  short  sketch  will  give  you  a  slight  ides  of  the 
country  from  1831  to  1S35.  While  Chicago  was  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  1831,  I  never  heard  the  won!  Mil- 
waukee spoken  till  1834.  When  on  my  way  from  Milwaukee  to 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  in  May,  1S35,  I  heard  the  leading  citizen  of 
Michigan  City  discussing  the  merits  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  The  conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  it  was 
a  cold,  bleak,  inhospitable  country  which  would  never  be  inhabited 
except  by  Indians  and  Indian  traders.  Little  did  they  imagine 
that  in  less  than  half  a  century  the  territory  west  of  Uikc  Michigan 
would  contain  white  inhabitants  enough  to  constitute  an  empire." 

Postal  Affairs.—  The  post-office  in  1833.  John  S. 
C.  Hogan,  Postmaster,  was  kept  in  a  small  log  building 
near  the  corner  of  Lake  and  South  Water  streets.  At 
that  time  there  was  but  one  Eastern  mail  per  week,  to 
and  from  Niles.  Mich.,  which  was  carried  on  horseback. 
The  building  was  twenty  by  forty-five  feet  in  size,  was 
partitioned  off  so  as  to  serve  as  a  post-office  on  one 
side,  and  as  the  store  of  Brewster,  Hogan  &  Co.,  on 
the  other.  John  Hates,  Jr.,  still  living  in  Chicago,  was 
the  Assistant  Postmaster,  and  assorted  the  mails,  deliv- 
ered the  letters,  and  was  the  executive  factotum  of  the 
place.  John  1..  W  ilson  also  became  an  assistant  in  the 
summer  of  1834.  John  Bates,  Deputy  Postmaster  at 
that  time,  in  an  interview  October  31,  1883,  said  : 

"  The  Eastern  mail  was  carried  once  a  week,  on  horseback, 
by  a  little,  short,  stocky  Frenchman,  whom  we  called  Louis.  In 
1S34  or  1  Sjj  the  pony' mail  express  of  Louis  was  abolished,  and 
John  S.  Trowbridge  took  the  contract  to  haul  the  mail  between 
Niles  and  Michigan  in  a  wagon.  Trowbridge  afterward  "went 
West.'  and  at  one  time  was  Mayor  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The 
receipts  of  the  post-office  in  1833  were  from  $15  to  $20  per  quar- 
ter. I  never  knew  him  by  any  other  name.  The  mail  came  once 
a  week  ;  speculation  set  in,  and  the  village  began  to  grow  Dur- 
ing the  last  of  it  the  mail  used  to  weigh  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and 
was  so  big  that  Louis  had  to  walk,  and  the  bags  on  the  horse's  back 
spread  out  like  wings,  making  the  pony  look  like  some  kind  of  a 
queer  bird.  Chicago  was  then  the  central  office  for  a  sweep  of  a 
hundred  miles  around.  People  came  thirty  or  forty  milts  to  inquire 
for  a  letter,  and.  if  they  did  not  get  one.  they  looked  sick.  Men 
from  the  '  Yankee  settlement '  on  Hickory  Creek,  Napemllc,  and 
other  outside  places  used  to  come  up,  with  a  list  of  all  the  names 

•Chicago  had  he,  serlionni  wraniflM.  too.    See  ••  KridKr.  " 


in  their  place,  and  take  the  mail  in  a  lump.  Letter  postage  was 
then  twenty-five  cents  on  each  letter,  and  sometimes  m  had  to 
trust  for  the  postage,"  * 

John  BfBMftM  Coats  HOGAK  was  of  Irish  parentage,  and 
was  born  in  New  York  City  February  (>,  1S05,  His  father  died 
while  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  his  "mother  with  live  small  chil- 
dren and  little  wherewith  to  support  them.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was,  at  the  age  I 't  iCVCI  rem  ...I opted  by  Mn  1  .  US  a 
friend  of  his  mother,  he  having  been  named  after  her  only  son, 
who  had  died.  He  remained  with  his  footer  mother  until  old 
enough  logo  inlo  business  for  himself,  and  finally  came  to  Chi- 
cago as  early  as  1830.  Mr.  Hogan  here  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  being  at  one  time  sutler  of  the  Fori  Dearborn  store,  and, 


in  1831,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Postmaster.  He  also  acted 
as  a  Lieutenant  of  volunteers  during  the  Iilack  Hawk  War.  Mr. 
Hogan 's  popularity  and  easy  companionship  served  to  elect  him  to 
the  office  of  Alderman,  when  the  city  was  incorporated  in  183J. 
During  this  vear,  his  wife,  formerly  Anna  Maria,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  N.  Hailey  ( Post  matter!,  died  in  Chicago,  leaving 
one  son.  John  C.  Hogan,  long  afterward  a  resident  of  California. 
Alderman  Hogan 's  qualities,  which  made  him  successful  as  a  local 
politician,  diil  not  serve  to  add  greatly  to  his  material  possessions, 
and  the  hard  times  ol  found  him  wilh  his  means  somewhat 

extended,  and  left  him  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  In  March. 
1S4S,  Mr.  Hogan  married  Mary  S.,  the  widow  of  John  Ainslie. 
advocate,  lale  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  One  child,  Mary,  subse- 
quently the  wife  of  Professor  T.  S.  Noble,  of  Cincinnati,  was  born 
to  them.  During  the  gold  fever  Mr.  Hogan  crossed  the  plains 
and  resided  in  Sacramento  for  over  a  year.  Afterwards  he  lived  in 
st  lanus  jih!  Me.-nph-.s,  .1-  S-nsirtess  man  .  littir  and  politician,  re- 
turning to  BoORvHIe,  Mo.,  in  the  summer  of  1S6S.  Here  he  died 
on  December  2.  of  that  year.    Mr.  Hogan  was  a  kind,  cheerful, 


diapatrhed 


•The  first  mention  of  mail  communication  »ith  Cbk*M  Mid  lag  Ekat, 
aflcr  the  desltucoon  of  the  fuel,  waa  in  1S17-1H.  Imt  drlalli  an-  ik.iI  riven. 
There  appear-  ,11  Keatins"«  "  Narrative  of  an  Fatpednioa  to  ihr  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  Kivrr,"  published  in  laindon.  liJn-leopy  in  Chicago  Hi-M.noil  LVleo 
tiosi)—  the  neat  allusion.  It  inhere  Haled  thai  in  May.  1S31,  the  cplminit  party 
met  the  eaptewman  lent  from  Chicago  for  letters,  at  Fort  Vavne.  and  detained 
him  *<  a  nuidc.  Hi»  name  «r:<»  Kemis  A  eourier  <ra< 
trooi  Fort  Dearborn  10  Fori  Wayne  once  a  month,  for  1 
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well-informed  gentleman,  and  one  of  Chicago'-,  mo*  popular,  en- 
terprising and  respected  early  citizens. 

In  July,  1S34,  tin;  oltice  was  removed  to  the  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Smith  Water  streets,  where  it  remained 
until  after  the  expiration  of  I  logan's  term  of  office, 
While  there,  the  Assistant  1'ostmaster  was  Thomas 
Watkins,  who  has  been  embalmed  in  history  by  John 
Wentworth  and  other  early  chroniclers,  as  the  hero  of  a 
celebrated  wedding,  he  being  the  groom,  and  tin-  bride 
being  Therese  1-aframboise,  daughter  of  Joseph  La- 
framboise,  n  chief  of  the  Pottawatomies,  well  known  as 
an  early  resident  of  Chicago.* 

No  further  changes  in  location  of  the  office  were 
made  until  Mr.  Hogan  was  superceded  bv  Svdnev  Abell. 
who  was  appointed  Postmaster  March  3.'  1K37.  '  ]n  the 
following  June  the  office  was  removed  to  the  east  side 


Wilson,  appointed  by  Taylor,  April  23,  1849;  George 
W.  Dole,  appointed   by  '  Fillmore,  March  22,  1853; 


Isaac  Cook,  appointed  bv  Fillmore.  March  22,  1855; 
William  Trice,  appointed  March  18, 1857.  Isaac  Cook  was 


re-appointed  by  Buchanan.  March  9.  1858.  During  the 
first  administration  of  Isaac  Cook  the  office  was  removed 


of  Clark  Street,  in  Bigelow  s  building,  between  Lake  and 
-•south  Water  streets,  north  of  the  alley.  The  removal 
was  announced  in  the  American,  June' 3,  1837:  ••  The 
post-ofhee  has  been  removed  to  Clark  Street,  directly 
opposite  this  office.  This  change  will  be  satisfactory  to 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens."  During  Mr.  Ab'ell's 
administration  the  |>ost-ofri(:e  was  aKain  removed  to  the 
Saloon  Building.  Cnder  Mr.  Abell  the  assistants  were 
Ralph  M.  P.  Abell  and  Charles  Robert  Starkweather. 
I  he  latter  remained  in  the  Chicago  postal  service  until 

William  Stuart,  then  the  editor  of  the  American, 
succeeded  Abell  as  Postmaster,  lulv  10,  .84,.  He  re- 
moved the  office  to  the  west  side  of  Clark  Street,  near 
the  Sherman  H<,Use-No.  So,  Subsequent!;-  it  was  re- 
moved, in  ,853-54.  ,„  the  cast  sk|c  of  cfark  S(rcct 

Hart  L.  Stewart  succeeded  to  the  Postmastership,  being 


appointed  by  President  Tvler,  April  11 
succeeding  Postmasters  up'  to  ,858  were 


1845.  The 
liichard  L. 


•John  Wgmm Wfc,  in  hi.  niuc 

EE  EJ5I&  M*r  ■>.  i»j<>.  (Wn  th, 

ntr,„l,cr  all,ndint  the  weddine  M 
marred  l., a  clerk  in  the  ,rM-,fac* 
heeeluforealhidrd  (,j  ,„  ir,.,u„ 
i'<v  and  ..I  cur.,-  will  Unnwn  m  our  h 

whVY^'.V1"  P*in''"«  and  had  hftv 

when  peopl,  »•,„,   for  their  letter,  thry  p 

*'  »»«>  luv.  fifty  more  «ruck  <7rT.  The. 
mntc   1  hen  he  uid  (hit  t,ekrt«  w.r.  .. •  _! 


ie  lecture,  delic 
Mowing  acco 

'nc.;f  l^fniml 
and  it  nnw  the 
The  clerk  wa 


H  before  the  Sunday  law 
I  of  Mr.  Watkin.i  ■  t  re- 
•«*  «  daughters.  She  wa» 
tcofMudnrc  H.  Cca.ibicn, 
■•-  — .  Iher.ne  who  delivered  let. 
?  1  ™"t  ."»•  remarkably  r-ipular. 
«<J»  KIMtMMItlwtf  ufl,  Hut 

J.  I  „!!!!.',TdJ  "wt  lh,'>'  "Ptem  a 

in compelled  t„  |o  the  |irintlllt! 
MMjM  kJ  and  heKdS 
*  and  everybody  nneht  com,;  and 
«   performed   bv  Kev.  Is»c  W 


It  waifiiefirvt  lime  lever  wrthr 
no,  only  turf  their  tornahawal 
*  then  had I  real  *«|,„  which  thev 
Their  face,  were  deco. 


Ptyedlne  ^rt^o!  .73fe*    And  "-"-"four  ™„ 


Hallain.  ^.-rof  thrS  j,;e:  VX., 
w,,,  huh.ioned.  welt  worthy  oTVlE 
p.rtlcnla,  „«:.  „  j,  ,,,„ 

pr1^t::^7\  T*  b«T^",ew  of  then 

white  wien  and  ladies  played  the  nan  .,1 

WatLm  *     PP>'         '"r  "  l«t  d  «,  3     V^'oV-"<i  ««■«  <he  ml™,.. 


to  the  ground  floor  of  Nos.  84  and  86  Dearborn 
Street,  where  it  remained  until  the  completion  of  the 


tiovernment  building  in  1851;,  when  it  was  again  re- 
moved to  that  structure. 

I  he  mail  facilities  were  rapidly  increased  after  the 
beginning  of  1835.  On  September  19,  1S3S,  Postmaster 
Hogan  s  advertisement  of  arrival  and  departure  of  mails 
was  as  follows: 

"  Eastern,  via  Detroit,  every  other  day. 

Southwestern,  via  Ottawa,  arrives  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and 
I  nursdavs;  departs  1  uesdavs,  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

Western,  via  Dixon'*  pem,,  arrives  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
days; tlepart,  I  ucsdays  and  Saturdays. 

Southern,  via  Vincenncs.  arrives  Wednesday,  depart*  Thurs- 

Northern,  via  (Ireen  liay,  arrives  Monday;  departs  Tuesday." 

The  notice  was  supplemented  with  the  following: 

.,-  .  "  ,,ostW  must  |,c  paid  for  when  taken.  No  more  credit. 
Written  orders  required  fur  the  delivery  of  letters  to  friends." 

Prom  the  files  of  the  American  it  appears  that  stage- 
'  oaches  nere  ised  on  the  pr  n<  ipal  ma  I  route,  in  tbe 
ticginning  of  1836— probably  not  muchearlier.  At  that 
time  appear  for  the  first  time  advertisements  of  mail- 
coaches  as  follows: 

"  Mail  crochet  between  Detroit  and  C  hicago  will  leave  the 
New  Wk  House,  Chicago,  for  Detroit,  even  other  day.  ccim- 
nicncing  Monday,  January  II.  at  5  A.  M.     I'crW  wishing  seats 

Mouse'-         TUttlt'  'UrCnt'  °r  '°  Mr-  •|onnson      ,hc  Ne*  V0rk 

January  23,  an  opposition  line  was  advertised— 
"Winter  arrangements  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  in  three 
and  one-half  davs."  D.  ().  Jones.  J.  W.  Brown.  W.  K. 
Boardman.  R.  A.  Forsyth.  ().  Saltmarsh,  and  S.  Sf»f- 
ford  were  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  line. 

August  20,  F.  F.  Turtle,  stage  agent,  advertised  that 
he  had  removed  to  Dearborn  Street,  one  door  north  of 
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the  Tremont,  and  that  stages  would  leave  for  Detroit 
daily,  at  4  a.  m.;  and  for  Galena  at  4  a.  H.,  on  Tues- 
days, Fridays,  and  Sundays.  He  also  advertised, 
August  6,  what  appears  to  he  a  newly  established  line, 
to  Peoria.  Ottawa  and  Juliet.* 

The  following  new  mail  routes  were  advertised 
October  29,  1836  : 

"From  Joliet  to  Chicago,  thirty-six  miles  and  back,  mice  3 
week:  To  leave  Joliet  every  Monday  at  5  A.  SI.,  and  to  arrive  in  ('hi- 
eajjo  by  7  )'.  If, ;  to  leave  Chicago  every  Sunday  at  5  \.  M.,  an. I  arrive 
at  Joliet  the  same  day  at  7  P.  si. 

"  From  Chicago  to  Galena,  via  Mcachanis  ( irove,  Elgin,  Squaw 
Prairie,  on  the  Kishwaka,  and  Midway  on  Rock  River,  150  miles 
and  back,  once  a  week.  Leave  Chicago  Monday  at  6  A.  si.,  and 
arrive  at  Galena  every  Friday  by  6  v.  St.  Leave  Galena  Monday 
at  6  A.  St.,  and  arrive  at  Chicago  Friday  at  6  I>.  St. 

"  From  Chicago  to  George  McClurc's.  on  Fox  River,  and 
hack.  T.i  leave  Chicago  every  Wednesday  at  G  A.  SI.,  and  arrive 
McClurc's  Thursday  by  6  |\  St.  Leave  McCI lire's  every  Friday  at 
6  A.  St.,  and  arrive  at  Chicago  Saturday  at  6  P.  SI." 

June  u,  1836,  post-office  business  of  Chicago  was 
advertised  as  follows  : 

"  The  po«t -office  i*  open  on  week  days  from  7  A.  si.  to  S  p.  St.; 
Sundays,  from  Mo  9  A.  M.,  12  to  1,  and  5  to  6  I'.  M.  If  mail 
arrive*  on  Sundays  this  office  will  be  open  one  and  one-half  hours 
after  the  mail  has  been  distributed.  Postage  for  letters  must  be 
paid  when  taken;  hereafter  no  credit  will  be  given.  Any  person 
calling  for  letters  for  friends  must  bring  a  written  order. 

"  Mails  arrive  ami  depart  as  follows: 

"  Eastern,  via  Detroit,  every  other  day. 

"  Southwestern,  via  Ottawa,  arrives  Mondays  and  Thursdays  ; 
departs  Tuesdays  and  Saturday*. 

"Western,  via  Dixon's  Fcrrv,  arrives  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
at  6p.11,;  departs  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  4  A.  M. 

"Southern,  via  Danville,  arrives  Thursdays ;  departs  Saturdays 
at  4  P.  SI. 

"  Northern,  via  Green  Hay.  arrives  Mondays  at  S  P.  SI.  .departs 
Tuesdays  at  4  A.  St." 

Post- Roads  had  been  established,  although  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  built,  on  all  the  stage-routes 
advertised.  The  northern,  or  Green  Bay  road,  as  it 
was  called,  was  surveyed  111  1833,  stakes  driven  and 
trees  blazed  along  the  line.  It  was  somewhat  improved 
as  far  as  Milwaukee  in  1834.  by  laying  rough  puncheon 
and  log  bridges  over  the  unfordable  creeks  and  streams, 
and  cutting  out  the  trees  to  the  width  of  two  rods.  No 
grading  was  done  for  years  afterward,  and  as  late  as  1836 
it  was  only  a  blazed  road  through  the  forest  between 
Milwaukee  and  Green  Hay.  The  western  and  southern 
roads  were  less  rough,  as  they  ran  out  over  more  open 
prairie.  In  dry  weather  they  were  fine  well-beaten 
tracks,  but  in  the  spring  and  fall  they  became  long  Mack 
ditches  of  mud,  through  which  the  hapless  travelers 
floundered  most  wearily  and  laboriously  to  their  places 
of  destination. 

WHARriMO  Privileges.  — December  4,  1833.  the 
wharfmg  privileges  of  the  town  were  defined  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees.  Owners  of  lots  fronting  on  the 
river,  where  a  street  ran  down  to  the  river,  might  use 
all  but  eighty  feet  of  the  street  Water  Street  then  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  wharfage  purposes  only, 
on  the  payment  of  fifteen  dollars  per  year.  Stipulations 
were  made  whereby  the  town  corporation  might  subse- 
quently purchase  any  wharfage  improvements  made  on 
lots  leased  from  the  town.  Several  owners  of  water- 
lots  and  others  paid  the  required  fifteen  dollars  (luring 
the  succeeding  month.  Wharfing  privileges  were  adver- 
tised in  the  Chicago  American  of  November  15,  1835, 
to  be  sold,  under  a  lease  from  the  town,  for  999  years, 
by  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus  the  water  or 
wharfage  lots  came  to  have  a  peculiar,  if  not  fictitious 
value,  during  the  speculative  period.    These  privileges 

•  Jotlet  was  first  Mount  Joliet,  later  n»rord  Juliet  by  oDe  of  the  early  pro- 
prietor*. „n.|  .ItlJ  later  changed  to  the  ..Id  name  „i  Joliet.  in  horn*  of  the  early 


were  sold  on  time,  and  as  the  notes  were  many  of  thein 
never  paid,  the  "  privileges  "  went  out  by  default  in  the 
general  crash  of  1S37.  On,  March  24,  1837,  the  Town 
Trustees  voted  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  on  wharf- 
ing lots.  "  until  further  notice." 

Fire  Department. — Up  to  September,  1835,  there 
was  nothing  like  an  organized  Fire  Department,  or  a 
fire  engine  in  the  town,  Prior  to  that  time  buckets  put 
out  any  lire  that  occurred,  or  it  burned  itself  out.  Fire 
Wardens  were  appointed  September  25,  1834,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board  of  Town 
Trustees,  which  also  defined  the  limits  of  the  fire  wards 
of  the  town. 

The  laws  and  ordinances  were  at  that  time  quite 
strict,  although  not  always  enforced  to  the  letter.  No 
person  was  allowed  "  to  endanger  the  public  safety  by 
pushing  a  red-hot  stove-pipe  through  the  board  wall," 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  "  open-coals  of  lire 
through  the  streets  except  in  a  covered  fire-proof  ves- 
sel." The  latter  provision,  in  the  absence  of  matches, 
was  deemed  a  hardship  not  endurable  and  was  repealed 
soon  after  its  passage.  The  duty  of  the  Wardens  was 
defined  in  an  ordinance  adopted  October.  1834,  The 
Warden  in  whose  ward  a  fire  occurred  was  to  be,  for  the 
time  being.  Chief  Warden,  ami  the  other  Wardens  his 
assistants.  They  had  power  to  summons  any  one  to  aid 
in  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire,  whether  it  be  "to  enter 
the  ranks  or  lines  formed  for  passing  water  or  buckets, 
or  to  aitl  in  promoting  such  other  means  as.  to  said 
wardens,  may  seem  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  this  ordinance,"  Citizens  or  other  bystanders 
refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Wardens  when  a 
fire  was  raging  were  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars.  It 
w  is  1  11  t  mbt  nl  1 1 1  nil  1  itizens  owning  01  1  0  »|  Jfing 
stores  or  dwellings  to  keep  a  fire  bucket  within  their 
building,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and.  on  an  alarm  of 
fire,  to  promptly  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, equipped  for  service  with  the  said  bucket.  This 
was  the  l  ire  Department  and  lire  organization  of  1834. 

Ity  the  close  of  1835  the  town  had  grown  to  such 
proportions,  nearly  all  built  of  combustible  material, 
that  more  elaborate  provisions  were  deemed  necessary. 
On  November  4,  1835,  the  Fire  Department  was  re-or- 
ganized under  a  most  formidable  ordinance.  l  ike  a 
most  celebrated  and  historic  confession  of  religious 
faith,  it  contains  thirty-nine  articles.  In  October,  1S35, 
a  hook  and  ladder  company  was  formed,  and  the  city 
equipped  it  with  four  ladders,  four  axes,  and  four  saws. 
December  1,  1835,  the  first  fire  engine  was  purchased 
of  Hubbard  cv  C  o.  for  §894,38,  and  the  fire  company, 
known  as  Hngine  Company  No.  t,  was  organized. 

Cemeteries. — No  stated  place  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  located  until  1835.  In  early  times  each  inter- 
ment was  made  on  or  near  the  residence  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  Later,  the  settlements  about  the  forks 
hail  a  common  acre  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Branch, 
where  the  dead  were  buried.  The  dead  from  the  fort 
were  buried  generally  on  the  north  sitle  of  the  main 
river  east  of  Kinzie's  old  house,  near  the  lake  shore. 
There  John  Kinzic  was  buried  in  1828.*  The  soldiers 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1832  were  interred  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
Early  interments  were  made  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
two  branches,  wherever  settlements  had  l>een  made  and 
deaths  had  occurred.  In  later  days  the  forgotten 
graves  were  often  opened  in  excavating,  which  has  led 
to  much  speculation  as  to  whom  the  disinterred  remains 
belonged.    As  late  as  March  12,  1849,  the  Daily  Demo- 

•  Ha  remains  were  taken  to  the  North  Side  Cemetery  in  i8j*.  -ml  aj-uin. 
In  i84>.  to  Lincoln  H»rk  Cemetery,  where  they  MB  tnt. 
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crat  records  the  fact  that  during  the  spring  freshet, 
"two  coffins  were  seen  floating  down  the  river,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  from  some  small  burying-ground  on 
the  North  Branch  in  the  Wabansia  addition."  August 
15,  1835,  the  town  surveyor  was  ordered  to  lay  out  two 
tracts  suitable  for  cemetery  purposes;  sixteen  acres  on 
the  South  Side  and  ten  acres  north  of  the  river.  These 
two  lots,  the  first  established  cemeteries  in  Chicago, 
were  located  as  early  as  August  i6;  on  the  North  Side, 
Rear  Chicago  Avenue,  east  of  Clark  Street;  on  the  South 
Side  near  the  lake  shore  anil  what  is  now  Twenty-third 
Street.  These  lots  were  fenced  in  September,  and 
burials  forbidden  elsewhere  within  the  town  limits. 

Town  Credit.— The  Town  Trustees,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  were  as  a  rule  economical,  even  to  the 
verge  of  parsimony.     They  did   not   repair  either 
bridges  or  streets  unless  the  Collector  and  Treasurer 
showed  sufficient  funds  on  hand.     They  voted  to  bor- 
row sixty  dollars— the  first  authorized  loan  on  the  faith 
of  Chicago— October  2,  1834.    The  records  do  not  show 
whether  or  not  the  money  was  borrowed.    In  i8«6  there 
were  general  complaints  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the 
horrid  condition  of  the  streets,  sidewalks,  and  bridges, 
and  a  move,  endorsed  by  large  and  strong  petitions 
from  the  citizens,  was  made  for  more  bridges.  One 
was  specially  wanted  across  the  South  Branch  on  Ran- 
dolph Street,  and  a  reward  of  twentv-fivc  dollars  was 
Offered  for  the  best  plan  for  a  draw-bridge  at  that  point 
—the  length  of  the  draw  to  he  fortv  feet.    To  |ohn 
Bruvvn,on  February  10.  1836,  was  awarded  the  prize, 
february  13,  -  all  the  bridges  were  declared  to  be  in  an 
unsafe  condition,  and  no   funds  on  hand  "    In  fact 
the  town  had  outgrown  its  fiscal  facilities.    It  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  besides  ordinarv  expenses,  incurred 
some  extraordinary  liabilities.    It  had  built  an  engine 
house  costing  §200.  paid  $29.63  for  an  outfit  for  a  hose 
company,  and  agreed  to  pay  111  two  yearly  installments 
tor  a  fire-engine.  §894.38.    It  was  evident  that  if  further 
improvements  were  to  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  town  in  population,  that  the  day  for 
trying  the  credit  of  the  corporation  had  arrived.  '|ulv 
.836.  the  I  rustees  resolved  -  that  it  is  necessary  and 
expedient  for  this  board  to  effect  a  loan  not  exceeding 
$5°.r°°.  to  be  expended  in  public  improvements,-  and  the 
president  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the  State  bank 
.Ch.cago  branch  then  the  only  bank  in  the  town,  b  r  a 
loan  of  $,5,000  redeemable  in  two  years.     August  c 
"«,Ce  ™»  torn  the  bank  refusing  the  applied 

ton.    W hether  the  refusal  showed  most  the  poor  credit 


4.000.  July  1,  1837.  the  first  census  was  taken  after  its 
organization  under  its  city  charter,  and  was  as  follows; 


,  .  --   -""»iu  nnjsi  uie  poor  credit 

ion  unr  "r  ?'fa,  tont,ition  ,,f  the  *  *  qu«- 
t.on.  YYilham  B.  Ogden  was  thereupon  made  fiscal 
agent  for  the  town,  to  negotiate  the  loan,  which  he  sue 
ceeded  .11  doing;  and  credit  being  established  the  im 
provements  began.  That  the  tow",  beg  to  spend  the 
money  without  any  unnecessary  delay  nnnears  fn  n  th! 
records  one  week  late,  August  ,  J  J 

Ogden  was  ordered  to  purchase  two  more  Arc-engines' 
and  a  new  street  was  projected,  from  the  town  to  the 

it,  EL^T"  °F  THE  T"WN—The  town,  although  in 

2  w  birr  ?  fr<""  ^  -Lapse  of  the 

speculative  bubble,  had  a  most  marvelous  growth  which 

la  i  m   nc"  r;-;  "f ribUUble  l,°  ^culation.    Its  popu 
tr  *„  k      td       a  rat,°  trom         ««  year  never 
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104 


Grand  total   .4.170 

There  were  within  the  city  limits  at  (hat  time  ;  4  warehouses. 
30S  dwellings.  2<>  dry-goods  stores,  5  hardware  stores.  3  drug  stores, 
IV  grocery  and  provision  store*.  10  taverns,  20  groceries.  17  law- 
yers' officers,  and  5  churches. 

In  material  growth  the  town  had  made  no  lew  re- 
markable progress.  It  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  American.  On  August  15,  1835,  that 
paper  said  : 

"  There  are  now  upward  of  fifty  business  houses,  four  Urge 
forwurding-houscs,  eight  taverns,  two  printing  offices,  two  book- 
stores, one  steam  saw-mill,  one  brewcrv.  one  furnace  (just  goitif 
up),  and  twenty-five  mechanics'  shops  of  all  kinds." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Improvements  in  1836,"  Decem- 
ber to,  is  the  following  : 

Most  prominent  arc  Steele'*  block  of  four-story  brick  stores 
on  Lake  Street  ;  Harmon  and  Loomis'  block  of  four  story  brick 
Mores  on  Water  Street ;  the  Kpi*copal  Church  of  brick,  which, 
when  lini*hcd.  will  vie  with  manv  of  the  best  Kast;  some  ten  10 
twenty  two  to  four-story  brick  Mores  in  various  parts  of  the  town: 
about  twenty  large  two  to  three-story  wooden  buildings:  a  steam 
flouring  mill ;  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwellings." 

Ami  on  November  19,  1836: 

"Chicago  has  too  merchant*,  its  many  mechanics,  its  well 
employed  laborers,  its  30  lawyers,  its  20  physicians ;  its  stately 
blocks  constantly  rising  to  view,  and  vet.  a  great  scarcity  of 
money." 

October  3,  1835,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
time  for  getting  goods  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  Chi- 
cago, the  American  replied,  "from  twenty  to  thirty 

days." 

As  appears  from  the  American  December  31,  1S36. 
Chicago  had  become  a  distributing  point  for  the  whole 
settled  country.  An  advertisement  of  unclaimed  pack- 
ages at  Hubbard  &  Co.'s  express  office,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing destinations:  Joliet ;  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Goshen; 
Mishawaka;  Independence,  Iowa  ;  'Terra  Haute.  Ind.; 
Oalena;  Clinton,  Iowa;  Michigan  City;  Danville,  Mil- 
waukee. Constantine,  Otsego.  Portage,  Warsaw,  Three 
Rivers,  Schoolcraft,  Wisconsin  'Territory  ;  Frankfort, 
Iowa. 

July  9,  1836.  the  American  said  : 

"A  store  on  Lake  Street,  which  sold  for  SS.ooo,  rent*  for 
$1,000.  Many  goods  are  sold  to  interior  merchants  at  wholesale 
at  good  profit.  The  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  ta« 
is  $1 . 50  ,«r  100  pounds.    The  time  on  the  way  is  generally  about 
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nnc  month,  Bui  the  brig  '  Indiana '  recently  arrived,  bringing  goods 
from  New  York  in  17  H  days.  Store  stands  are  generally  in  good 
demand.    Sales  are  generally  made  for  cash." 

On  December  31,  1836: 

•'  The  merchandise  sold  last  year  in  Chicago  would  amount  to 
$1,000,000,  and  the  trade  is  constantly  increasing.  The  goods  are 
bought  principally  in  New  York,  and' arc  shipped  to  this  point  via 
Hudson  River.  Krie  Canal,  and  the  lakes." 

The  prices  current  November  19,  1836,  were  given 
as  follows : 

"  Flour,  $12  per  bM.;  pork.  $25  to  $2$  per  bbl.  and  scarce; 
hogs,  to  to  I2>j;  butter,  good  eastern,  38  to  50,  very  scarce;  beef, 
fresh,  sold  by  butchers,  8  cents  per  pound;  corn  meal,  none  in 
market  ;  potatoes,  50  to  75  cents  per  oil." 

The  result  of  the  first  Presidential  election,  at  which 
the  residents  of  modern  Chicago  voted,  November,  1836, 
showed  354  votes  thrown  for  Harrison  and  Granger 
(Whig  ,  and  348  votes  for  Van  Buren  and  Johnson 
(Democrat  —a  total  vote  of  702.  This,  according  to  the 
modern  accepted  ratio  of  voters  to  population — one  to 
five — would  give  a  resident  population  at  that  time  of 
3-5  'o- 

'1  he  strait  cut  was  made  so  far  that  vessels  could 
enter  the  river  in  1834.  The  establishment  of  Chicago 
as  a  port  of  importance  dates  from  then.  The  Ameri- 
can, December  10,  1836,  said  : 

"The  first  arrival  this  season  was  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  From 
then  to  December  t  the  arrivals  comprised  40  steamers,  10  ships, 
26  brigs,  363  schooners,  and  8  sloops.  The  88  ships,  steamers, 
etc.,  will  average  250  tons;  the  363  schooners,  100  tons  each.  In 
1835  there  were  250  arrivals — tonnage,  22,500  ;  in  1833,  four  arri- 
vals—tonnage, 700." 

The  canal  project,  which  had  been  a  project  only 
for  many  years,  was  now  an  apparent  certainty.  Favor- 
able legislation,  both  State  and  National,  had  placed 
the  enterprise  on  a  footing  which  warranted  its  ultimate 
success.  The  building  of  the  canal  had  been  actually 
begun.  July  4,  1836,  had  witnessed  the  first  breaking 
of  ground  at  the  Chicago  terminus,  and  despite  the 
shadow  of  hard  times,  the  work  was  going  on.  The 
State  was  inaugurating  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments which  it  was  hoped  would  avert  any  serious 
calamity,  and  a  strong  faith  was  prevalent  in  the  town 
that  all  would  be  well. 

The  city  of  Chicago  superseded  the  town  organiza- 
tion under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State  Legislature, 
March  4.  1837,  under  which  the  citizens  organized,  by 
the  election  of  city  officials  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
following  May.  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  most 
wonderful  city  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth. 

The  new  city  was  built  mostly  along  the  south  side 
of  the  main  river.  Lake  Street  was  well  built  up  from 
State  Street  to  Franklin.  The  streets  running  north 
and  south  from  the  river  were  well  sprinkled  with  build- 
ings. A  court-house,  a  jail,  and  an  engine-house 
adorned  the  present  square.  There  were  seven  hotels 
and  seven  churches.  No  church  had  a  steeple,  and,  as 
one  approached  the  city  either  from  the  lake,  or  south, 
out  of  the  oak  woods,  no  structure  rose  above  the  height 
of  the  chimneys  of  the  town.  The  city  lay  low  down  on 
the  marshy  ground,  many  feet  below  the  present  grade, 
and  was,  altogether,  to  the  sight  of  the  new-comer,  a 
most  unsightly  place  to  live,  or  even  die  in.  One  good 
bridge  over  the  main  river  at  Dearborn  Street  and  a 
dangerous  and  dilapidated  log  structure  over  the  South 
Branch,  were  the  only  means  of  escape  to  the  open  coun- 
try on  the  north  and  west.  The  speculation  which  had 
been  rampant  for  the  past  three  years  was  gone,  but  a 
grim  determination  showed  in  the  lineaments  of  each 
true  Chicagoan's  fare,  which  meant  that  although  fort- 
unes had  fled  Chicago  was  still  left. 


Ri.  haki)  Junes  Hamilton,  the  first  Circuit  Court  Clerk  of 
Conk  County,  was  born  near  Danville.  Mercer  Co.,  Ky  .  August 
21,  1790.  His  parents  were  James  1..  and  Sarah  Jones  Hamilton. 
James  I..  Hamilton  was  born  in  England,  but  his  parentsemigrated 
when  he  was  only  a  year  old,  antl  settled  on  the  Savannah  River, 
on  the  South  Carolina  side.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  north- 
ward into  Kentucky  anil,  having  married  Miss  Sarah  Jones,  settled 
near  Danville.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Shelby  County,  where 
Richard  J.  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  and  received  his  early 
education,  chiefly  at  the  Shelbyville  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  in- 
structors of  some  eminence,  among  others  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cray,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  yrnng  Hamilton 
was  placed  as  clerk  in  a  store  at  Shelbyville.  and  afterward  in  a 
similar  position  at  Jefferson,  devoting  some  fifteen  months  to  these 
pursuits,  which  seem  not  to  have  possessed  much  attraction  for  him. 
In  1818.  he  went  to  I jiuisvillc.  where  he  studied  law  until  1820, 
when  he  removed  to  Jiwu-sboro.  Union  Co.,  HI.,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Atner  Field.  They  owned  a  horse  jointly,  made  the 
journey  in  alternate  stages  of  riding  and  walking,  and  sold  the  ani- 
mal which  constituted  their  sole  property,  on  their  arrival.  Here 
Hamilton  taught  school  for  some  time,  while  continuing  his  law 
studies  at  intervals  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Dunn,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  August  31,  1S20.  afterwards  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  the  State,  and  still  later  became  Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin 
Territory.  The  Second  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  at  its  session 
of  1820-21,  established  the  old  State  Bank.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
directors  at  Yandalia.  a  branch  at  Brownsville,  Jackson  County, 
was  authorized,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  its  cashier,  in 
1822.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Diana  \\.  Uuckncr,  of  Jefferson 
County,  Ky..  but  then  residing  near  Jackson,  Cape  Cirardeau 
Co.,  Mo.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Uuckner,  of 
the  historic  Kentucky  family  of  that  name.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
confirmed  as  justice  of  the  I'eacc  for  Jackson  Countv  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  January  14,  1826;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
March  31,  1S27.  In  1839  he  is  on  record  as  one  of  the  itinerant 
lawyers  Who  rode  the  circuit  of  the  southern  counties,  deriving  a 
meager  and  precarious  subsistence  from  the  few  and  scattered 
clients  who  fell  to  his  share  in  those  early  days  of  Illinois,  when  the 
cases  were  rare  and  fees  were  small.  The  Brownsville  branch 
bank  closed  It*  career  about  this  time.  Mr.  Hamilton  retaining  to 
the  last,  as  far  as  known,  his  position  as  cashier,  the  duties  d 
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which,  especially  in  thme  Inter  years,  were  neither  exhaustive  nor 
remunerative.  11c  now  turned  his  eyes  toward  northern  Illinois, 
and  was  elected  liy  the  General  AliHWlblyjU  the  firM  I'robate  Judge 
of  the  new  county  ol  Cook.  January  29.  iSji.  His  friend  Judye 
Young,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  appointed  him  Clerk  of  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  and  fiuvcrnor  Reynolds,  who  was  also  speci- 
ally  interested  in  his  welfare,  COOHUfcudrwicd.  him  as  notary  public 
and  K  reorder.  He  arrived  in  Chicago  early  in  March,  lacing  present 
at  the  organisation  of  the  county  on  the  Sill  ;  and  removed  his 
family  from  Itrownsvillc  in  August.  He  had  at  this  time  two  chil- 
dren, Richard  N.  and  Sarah  A.  He  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  school  lands  in  Cook County,  in  October  I  and  the  tchotli  fund 
remained  in  his  charge  until  1S40.  As  an  illu<-tration  of  the  back- 
ward  condition  of  Chicago  at  the  period  of  his  arrival  be  used  to 
refer  to  the  limited  mail  facilities,  laying  that  special  care  was  used 
in  reading  the  older  papers  first,  that  this  aright  be  properly  ad- 


MKS.  KLLfcN  1  HAMILTON  KKENON. 
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Colonel*  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  commissaries  to  supply  them 
with  I'<hk]  and  shelter  ;  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  in  their 
bchalf.f    He  moved  his  family  into  the  old  agcncy.liousc  about 
this  lime,  the  fort  becoming  crowded  with  refugees,  and  being 
occupied  after  July  by  the  troops  newly  arrived  for  the  Black  Hawk 
War.    In  the  spring  of  1S33,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  ()wcn.  he 
employed  John  Watkins  to  teach  a  small  school,  near  the  old  In- 
dian agency-house,  where  he  still  resided,  hut  which  he  vxm  aban. 
dootd.  lor  his  own  house,  erected  on  what  is  now  Michigan  Street, 
between  <  ass  and  Rush  streets,  where  he  lived  (or  nineteen  years! 
He  was  one  of  the  voters  for  the  incorporation  of  Chicago  August 
5.  and  for  its  first  board  of  trustees  five  davs  later.    He  was  a  sub- 
scribing witness  tO  the   Indian  treaty  of  September  »6,  and  Hiv 
claim  of  $5110  was  allowed.}    In  October  as  commissioner  ol 
school  lands,  in  compliance  with  a  petition  which  had  "  received 
ninety-five  signatures,  embracing  most  of  the  principal  chirms  of 
the  town,"  he  authorised  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  school  section.  In 
virtue  of  his  office  of  I'robate  Judge  he  married  John  Rates,  Jr.,  to 
Miss  Harriet  I".  Itrown.  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  S'ovcmber  13.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  lirst  Chicago  newspaper, 
which  appeared  NoTcmbW  26.   In  December  he  advertised  $10,000 
to  loan,  which  was  probably  pan  of  the  net  cash  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  vthiHil  lands,  (wo  months  before.   In  1834  he  was  president 
Of  the  board  ol  school  trustees,  and  labored  with  his  usual  energy 
in  the  interest  of  the  early  schools  of  Chicago.    In  conjunction 
with  Hiram  I'carsoiis  he  I. ml  out  420  acres  at  Canalport,  adjoining 
what    is  now   Krnlgcport.  which,  judging  from  ihe  first  prelimi- 
nary survey,  they  supposed  would  lie  the  actual  terminus  of  the 
Illinois     ,V     Michigan     Canal,    but   which    the    final  survey 
passed    by,  and    left    comparatively   worthless.    In  this  year 
ton    he    lost    his    wife,    soon   after    the    birth   of    her  fourth 
child,  who  ante  named  (liana  Its,  in  memory  of  her.    Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton was  highly  esteemed  a»  an  intelligent  and  icalous  Christian 
lady,  arhoae  active  interest  was  of  recognised  service  to  the  Method- 
ist Church  ol  which  she  was  .1  member,  in  its  early  struggles  in 
Chicago.     At  this  period  he  became  largely  interested  in  outside 
lands.  als<i  i  .  iny  probably  the  most  extensive  owner  in  the  county 
and  the  whole  Northwest     These  were  often  purchased  un  joint 
account  with  non-residents,  and  perhaps  at  times  with  no  larger 
interest  on  his  pan  than  a  commission,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business,  but  usually  nude  ami  recorded  in  his  name  for  greater 
convenience  in  transfer  and  negotiation,    lie  was  married,  March 
-5-  '=>35.  IO  Miss  llarriette  I..  Hubbard,  sister  of  Henry  ti.  Hub- 
bard, of  Chicago.    Soon  after,  he  became  a  candidate  for  election 
a>  Recorder,  ami  published  the  following  card  in  answer  to  certain 
caviling*  about  his  many  olliccs:   "  In  1S31  I  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court.  Judge  of  Probate  and  notary 
public.     I  then  moved  to  ChkagO,  and  found  that  no  one  wanted 
these  offices.    Soon  after  the  gentleman  holding  the  position  «f 
Clerk  of  the  County  Commissioners  Court  resigned,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed.   The  office  of  school  commissioner  was  then  held  by 
Colonel  T.  J.  V.  <  iwcn,  who  resigned.     Up  to  September,  1B34. 
that  office  has  yielded  mi-  in  all  about  $200  ;  notary  fees  have  not 
exceeded  $50  ;  probata  fee  have  not  amounted  to' mure  than  $50. 
I  have  not  realised  from  all  offices,  including  that  of  Recorder, 
during  four  years  more  than  St. 500.     The  whole  number  of  instru- 
ments recorded,  including  a  large  numtier  of  Receiver's  certificates 
for  lands  purchaxil  at  late  sales,  have  been  to  July  I,  1855,  about 
1,300.  at  about  seventy  cents  each."    He  was  elected  Recorder  by 
(>ri2  vote*  at  the  August  election,  and  removed  his  office  toward 
the  end  .if  October  to  the  new  building  recently  erected  by  the 
county  on  the  public  square.     In  December  he  became  a  director 
in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  new  Slate  bank.     The  offices  he  held 
at  this  lime  were,  Jud«e  of   I'robate,  Clerk  of  Circuit  Court, 
Clerk  of  Commissioners  Court,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  notary  public 
school  commissioner,  and  bank  commissioner.     He  continued 
to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  these  offices,  with  the  help 
of  deputies  and  clerks  in  the  more  exacting  ones,  as  the  volume 
of  business  in  each  required.    As  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  his 
first  deputy  was  Hcnrv  Moore  in  1834.  succeeded  by  J.  Young 
Summon  in  1835.     Solomon  Will,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
his  first  wife,  became  his  deputy  in  1836.  and  was  succeeded  by 
(leorgc  Manierrc  in  1637,  who  gave  wav  to  Thomas  Hoyne  ■ 
1*30,.     All  these  were  lawyers,  and  nearly  all  young  men.  whi> 
served  as  his  assistants  until  the  professional  business  of  each 
successively  required  his  entire  attention.     Mr.  Hamilton  »*j 
elected  a  member  of  the  new  board  of  school  inspectors  for  'lie 
city  of  Chicago  Mav  12,  1837.  in  recognition  of  his  services  and 
interest  in  the  early  'schools,  and  of  his  position  as  school  commis- 
sioner.   Pinched  by  the  financial  pressure  of  1837,  he  weathered 
the  storm  without  becoming  bankrupt  or  failing  to  meet  his  pecuni- 

J  He  had  been  identifiril  with  Ibe  militia  of  the  Stale  for  ««J  »•*»  *"d 

hu  inir  r.f  Oaleael  stems  t..  have  li«n  on*  of  courtly.  d«  n>  ihal  la* 
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ary  obligations.  !Ic  lost  an  infant  daughter,  named  Pauline, 
August  II,  1830..  h»»ll»g  W  mother  of  the  same  name  aW.t  two 
years  before.  Besides  these,  his  only  child  by  the  second  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  Henry  IC,  who  is  now  t'lSs^j  familiarly  known  as 
Colonel  Hamilton,  as  it  were,  hv  right  of  inheritance.  In  t^t°  he 
was  nominates!  Alderman  of  the  Sivth  Ward  In'  tin'  lk-mocrats,  and 
elected:  and  was  chosen  delegate  to  I  he  Slate  [tMHCIMtC  conven- 
tion at  Springfield  the  same  year.  He  appears  frequently  in  the 
i <mtem|>orary  notices  of  the  Press  as  an  active  member  in  the  puli- 
Bc  meetings  of  the  period,  on  all  questions  of  social,  political,  edu- 
cational and  religious  interest;  and  was  frequently  chosen  on 
cr.mmiltrt-s  of  all  sorts  for  the  furtherance  of  public  business.  Iieing 
apparently  one  of  that  worthy  class  of  men  who  suffer  themselves 
to  lie  overburdened  rather  than  shirk  the  res|MinsibiIities  of  active 
citizenship.  lie  was  prominent  in  the  meeting  held  in  memory  of 
President  Harrison  in  1*41.  and  was  no  k-s  active  in  the  reception 
given  the  same  year  to  « iovrrnor  Carlin  in  Chicago.  Meanwhile 
the  time  had  arrived  for  relinquishing  some,  of  his  offices,  the  in- 
creased duties  of  which  had  now  made  tbcm  too  unwieldy  even  for 
superintendence  by  one  individual.  In  1835  he  had  ceased  to  lie 
Judge  of  Probate;  in  1*37  Clerk  of  Commissioners  Court,  and  in 
1S39  Recorder  of  l*ecds.  In  1840  William  II.  Ilrown  was  elected 
School  Agent,  an  office  which  entitled  him  to  the  care  of  the  school 
funds  o(  Chicago,  which  therefore  passed  out  of  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  the  close  of  that  year.  He  still  retained  his  position 
as  commissioner  of  school  lands  for  the  county,  for  he  is  found 
to  have  advertised  Section  16,  Township  41.  for  sale  August  <), 
1*41, as  such.  <  hi  the  re-organization  of  the  judicial  system  in  1841 
Cook  fell  within  the  circuit  of  Associate  Justice  Thcophilus  W. 
Smith,  who  appointed  his  s,m-in-law,  Henry  C  Hubbard,  to  re- 
place Hamilton,  who  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  his  clerkship 
terminating  March  12,  1S41,  February  7.  1S42.  he  lost  his  second 
wife,  who  left  but  one  surviving  child.  Henry  F...  already  men- 
tioned; and  in  1S43  he  married  Mrs.  I'riscilla  P.  Tulcy,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  the  mother  of  the  present  Judge  Tuley  of  Chicago.  He 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  J.  S.  f  hamhcrlainc,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1845.  In  1840  his  firm  was  Hamilton  iN;  Moore.  Francis 
C.  Moore  being  the  junior  number.  In  1847  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
again  alone  and  so  remained  until  he  retired  from  practice  in  tSjo. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  upon  the  re- 
signation of  Samuel  McKay,  ami  in  1850  and  1851  as  his  own  sue 
ccssor.  He  was  Presidential  Elector  oh  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1S52,  and  removed  the  same  year  to  a  new  resilience  he  hail  erected 
on  the  West  Side,  "on  Madison,  west  of  Hull's  Head,"  afterward 
the  southwest  corner  of  lloync  lie  devoted  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  largely  to  beautifying  this  place,  which  was  then  regarded 
a>  a  suburban  home.  In  1X50  he  was  candidate  for  l.icutcnant- 
tiovernor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  which  was  defeated  by  the  new 
Republican  party.  Towards  the  close  of  1S60.  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sjuth  Presbyterian  Church,  the  denomination  with  which 
he  had  most  intercourse  in  early  life,  and  to  which  his  wife  lie- 
longed.  He  died  of  paralysis,  December  26,  1*60,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  leaving  a  widow  ami  live  children,  all  settled  in  life. 
He  was' buried  with  Masonic  hom,rs  on  the  28th,  having  been  long 
connected  with  the  order,  and  high  in  its  counsels  and  honors.  Ik- 
was  an  officer  in  the  first  grand  lodge  of  Illinois.  At  a  memorial 
meeting  of  the  liar  held  on  the  25th  Judge  Slorris  said:  ••Then- 
is  scarcely  a  lawyer  here  now  but  owes  much  in  his  early  life  I" 
Colonel  Hamilton.  He  look  every  young  practitioner  who  came 
here  by  the  hand,  and  helped  him  to  business  and  practice."  Judge 
Wilson  said;  "  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  gentleman  remarkable  in  ill  M)' 
particulars;  of  very  high  not;ons  as  a  gentleman,  and  of  unusual 
sympathies."  Judge  Manierre  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
from  which  the  following  sentiments  are  extracted:  "  His  death  has 
removed  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  and  pioneers,  and 
the  olilest  member  of  the  legal  fraternity;  we  lake  pleasure  in  liear- 
ing  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  deceased  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  His  life  was  a  career  of  active  usefulness.  He  was  fore- 
most in  all  public  enterprises  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
nl  tin  lommunitv.  We  cnicmlicr  ivith  ;i  ■  isiire  the  social  and 
genial  qualities  of  our  deceased  brother.  I Ic  was  a  zealous  friend; 
his  heart  was  warm  and  his  hand  ready.  In  losing  him  the  com- 
munily  have  lost  one  of  its  must  valuable  citizens,  and  this  liar  one 
of  its  most  respected  members."  Twenty  years  after  death  he  was 
characterized  by  Hon.  Thomas  Howie  as  being  "of  a  generous  and 
open  nature,  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  man.  and  one  of  those  men  who 
were  then  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  State." 

AlXi  sTINK  Dkiuiat  Tavi.uk  was  horn  April  2*.  1700.  in 
Hartford.  Conn.  His  father's  name  was  Solomon  Taylor,  and  hc 
likrwisc  was  born  in  Connecticut.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Hartshorn.  She  was  of  Welsh  decent,  but  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut. Solomon  and  Mrs.  Tavlor  lived  in  Hartford  until  he 
died  in  1*13.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  continued  to  live  there  until  1S33, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Chicago.  Augustine  1  >. 
Taylor  received  his  earlv  education  in  the  common  schools  and 
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grammar  schools  of  Hartford  and  afterward  he  attended  two  private 
schools.  I  le  was  then  apprenticed  U>  the  Irade  of  his  father,  that  of 
carjietiler  and  builder.  When  the  Presbyterian  Church  pulled 
down  their  frame  church  building  to  replace  it  with  a  brick  one. 
Mr.  'Taylor  bought  the  old  one,  anil  converted  it  inlo  a  new  Cath- 
olic church,  'This  was  his  lirst  experience  in  church  building.  In 
1802,  his  father  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  one 
ami  a  half  years.  During  this  lime  voung  Taylor,  who  was  the 
oldest  of  eight  children.  t.nik  charge  oi  the  family,  which  lived  then 
with  his  grandfather  Hartshorn,  al  Columbia.  Conn.  In  1813,  his 
fatlw-r  was  killed  by  falling  fri>m  a  building  he  was  erecting,  and 
young  Taylor  once  more  became  head  of  the  family,  which  he 
remained  until  attaining  his  majority  in  April,  1817.  In  August. 
1814,  he  was  drafted  and  served  three  months  in  the  Hartford  Ar- 
tillery, under  I'aptain  Nathan  Johnson,  in  New  London  and  Say- 
hrook.  <  )n  June  7,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  ( .illctt.  when  the 
support  of  the  mother  devolved  upon  the  younger  children.  In  the 
fall  of  isis.  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  lived  in  Fayelteville 
until  the  next  July,  during  which  lime  he  built  a  Presbyterian 

church.  In  the  winter  of  1 5  19- 20  he  worked  at  Ml  trade  bl  WU- 
mingion,  N,  C  .  when  his  health  failed,  ami  in  the  spring  he  re- 
turned home,  anil  for  two  years  was  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
In  1S25,  he  contracted  to  build  the  chapel  for  Washington  College, 
an  ICpiscopal  institution,  and  he  also  built  the  bishop's  house, 
Continuing  in  the  carpenter  business,  he  bought  the  old  Kpiscopal 
church  at  llartbml.  moved  it  on  10  another  lot.  put  a  liasement 
under  it  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  Catholic  church.  This  was  the  lirst 
Catholic  church  erected  by  him.  Soon  after  this,  in  1833,  he  came 
to  Chicago,  arriving  here  in  lune,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter, 
commenced  work  on  St.  Mary  I  Church  building,  completing  it  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year,  i'nder  Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palias,  he 
commenced,  anil  under  Bishop  t Quarter  he  completed  the  carpenter 
work  on  St.  Mary's  new  brick  church,  Ihc  lirst  cathedral  in 
Chicago,  standing  near  the  corner  of  Waluvdi  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street  He  then  in  1837  built  St.  James'  iF.piscopal)  church,  and 
in  1846  built  St.  Patrick's.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Joseph's  churches, 
the  lirst  on  the  West  Side  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  others  on  the 
South  and  North  sides  respectively,  for  the  ticrman  Catholics.  In 
the  fall  of  this  year  he  built  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Naperville. 
III.,  which  «  as  'the  last  church  erected  by  him. 

Since  that  lime  Mr.  Taylor  has  occupied  himself  with  his  reg- 
ular  trade,  accumulating  property,  and  filling  such  municipal 
offices  as  he  has  Iwvn  called  upon  to  fill  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal trustees  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  was  an  Alderman  two  years, 
and  has  Iw-en  City  Collector  and  County  Assessor.  In  |5}i)  he  built 
the  house  jq,S  West  'Taylor  Street,  in  which  he  has  resided  since 
I  *6n. 

I'pon  arriving  in  Chicago  he  first  lodged  in  a  loft  on  South 
Waler  Street,  he  then  removed  to  Wolf  Point,  next  to  Lake  Street, 
then  to  Desplaines  Street,  and  finally  in  i860  lo  West  Taylor 
Street. 

Mr.  Taylor  belonged  to  ihe  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  over  which  presided  Parson  Strong,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Ioel  Hawes.  I  Hiring  the  lattcr's  pastorate  Mr.  Taylor  be- 
came "acquainted  with  Hishop  Cheverus,  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  Boston,  Mass,,  and  was  bv  him  converted  to  Catholicism,  not- 
withstanding the  cHorts  and  protests  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hawes,  and  the 
good  deacons  of  ihe  Presbyterian  Church,  all  of  whom  thought 
him  insane. 

Mr.  Taylor's  first  wife  died  in  1844,  and  in  March,  1S45,  he 
was  married  to  Marv  I  •rovau,  who  died  July  Id.  1870.  By  the 
lirst  marriage  he  had' five  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  other  three  he  brought  with  him  to  Chicago.  But 
one  of  these,  Lewis  l>.  Taylor,  is  now  living.  By  the  second  wife 
he  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are  living — James  A.,  who  was 
elected  in  ihe  fall  of  1882  lo  the  Illinois  legislature :  Harvey  A., 
who  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  O.  R.  Keith  &  Co.;  and  Frank  J., 
who  is  a  student  in  Walertown  College,  Wisconsin. 

JOHN  BATES  was  born  in  Fishkill.  Duchess  Co..  N.  V-,  De- 
cember 28.  is.it.  His  father.  John,  was  a  farmer  and  was  born 
on  the  same  farm.  His  mother.  Catharine  McBride,  was  a  native  of 
Poughkccpsic  County,  X.  V.  He  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  received 
such  earlv  educational  advantages  as  the  public  schools  of  the 
vicinity  afforded.  His  tastes  were  averse  to  farming,  and.  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  entered  a  gro- 
cery house  on  Hanover  Square.  He  remained  with  this  house  un- 
til 1832.  At  that  time  the  scourge  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  vis- 
ited Ihe  city  in  its  most  virulent  and  fatal  form,  completely  broke 
up  the  business  of  the  house  where  he  had  been  so  long  employed. 
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lie  accordingly  determined  to  emigrate  In  I  In-  For  Wot.  Me  ar- 
rived in  Chicago,  coming  by  the  land  route  from  Detroit.  He 
came  in  company  with  one  William  Winston,  an  Knglish  officer 
xime  fifty  years  of  age,  who  remained  in  Chicago  some  three  KMN 
(hereafter  speculating  in  land.  Males  tirsi  MtpOdid  at  Charles  Tay- 
lor's hotel  un  the  Wesl  Side  Ithe  old  Wolf  I'ouil  tavern,  formerly 
kept  by  Klljah  Wentworthl.  lie  was  at  the  lime  u(  his  arrival 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  ami  unmarried.     He  «r»  first  employed 


by  J.  fc  C  llogan  as  Deputy  rostnuster.  He  performed  the 
duties  n(  this  office  lor  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the 
executive  head  so  far  as  doing  all  the  work— sorting  mails,  deliver- 
mg  letters,  and  answering  the  questions  of  an«ious  inquirers  (or 
mail  matter— could  make  him  so.  Hit  reminiscences  of  these- 
early  limes  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  obtained  a  license 
as  an  auctioneer  soon  after  his  arrival,  and,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
»s  Deputy  Postmaster,  did  a  fair  share  of  auction  business  during 


the  early  years.  He  sold  the  school  section, in  lots  and  blocks  in  Oct. 
1S33.  Colonel  Hamilton  lieing  the  commissioner,  and  K.  W.  Casey, 
secretary.  After  severing  his  connection  with  the  post-office  in 
1835-36,  he  continued  his  business  as  auctioneer  uninterruptedly 
until  1*7',  at  which  time  he  quit  active  business.  During  the 
period  of  his  active  business  life,  in  1853,  he  took  tile  census  of 
the  city.  He  was,  also,  enrolling  officer  for  the  draft  of  1863-44, 
under  I'rovost  Marshal  James.  He  built  his  first  house  in  C  hicago, 
on  what  is  now  Canal  street,  in  the  fall  of  1S33.  The  lumber  Tor 
the  structure  was  purchased  in  tircen  Hay,  at  a  cost  of  $onn. 

He  married,  Nnvcmlwr  13,  1S33,  Miss  Harriet  1C.  fiould.  Col- 
oncl  k.  J.  Hamilton,  justice  of  the  I'eace,  |>ef formed  the  marriage 
ceremony.  >hc  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  at  the  time 
ol  her  marriage  a  memlier  of  the  family  of  Lemuel  Brown,  luiing 
MOM  West  with  them. 

The  young  couple  moved  into  the  new  house,  which,  owing  toil* 
close  vicinity  to  the  cabin  of  Chief  Jo.  (.aframboisc,  did  not  prove 
a  pleasant  residence  for  the  new  and  timid  w  ife,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent anil  unceremonious  visits  of  the  chiefs  many  Indian  friends 
at  all  limes  of  the  day  and  night.  Mr.  Ikitcs  accordingly  sold  0111 
to  Jo.  and  his  wife,  at  n  round  protil,  and  his  house  was  the  last 
and  most  aristocratic  home  of  Chief  Jo.  and  his  family,  where  they 
lived  until  their  emigration  to  ihe  West  in  1636. 

The  couple  have  bad  horn  to  them  four  children,  two  of  whom 
survive: 

Ellen,  born  July  14,  1 834,  died  in  infancy:  Helen,  born 
August  7,  1830;  John  I...  horn  August  IB,  I8J9;  and  Charlotte, 
born  July  to,  1S44,  died  November  to.  1844. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kates  are,  as  early  settlers,  the  oldest  couple  in 
Chicago.  They  are  still,  after  having  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding,  in  good  health,  and  with  promise  of  many 
earthly  years  of  life.  Preceding  the  celebration  of  their  golden 
wedding,  the  Chicago  Times  thus  alluded  to  the  aged  and  respected 
o mi  1  ile  : 

"On  Tuesday  next.  November  tj.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jnhn  Males, 
two  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  t  hicago,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  couple 
now  living  who  were  married  in  what  is  now«lie  city  of  Chicago, 
but  which  was  a  mere  hamlet  at  the  lime  of  their  marriage,  will 
celebrate  the  golden  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  and  pro|in«e  U> 
receive  calls  from  their  friends  in  honor  of  the  event  at  the  Douglas 
House,  corner  of  Cottage  lirove  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  an.  I  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  '1  heir  mar. 
riage  was  announced  in  the  lirsl  ntimlxerof  the  Chicago  DermxTat. 
which  was  published  November  26.  1S33,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  ■  copy  : 

*"Marri«l— In  lint  (HhT, on  Sunday.  Ihe  nth  nut.,  by  the  H"ll  K.J. 
llainihoii,  Mr  J. .tin  Uiur.,  Jr.  <rf  Sew  Vock,  nnit  Miss  Harriet  b.  IWn.  "I 
SpringCo-lil,  VI at-  ' 

■'  Mr.  Hates  was  born  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y„  December  a*.  1*03. 
and  Mrs.  Rates  was  born  in  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  February  IJ, 
1810.  Hoth  are  yet  vigorous  anil  in  excellent  healih,  and  enjoy 
life  seemingly  as'  well  as  Ihey  did  when  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated, fifty  years  ago.  The'  maiden  name  of  Mr*.  Hate  was 
Harriet  tioiilti.  but  at  a  very  early  age  she  was  taken  by  Lemuel 
Hrown  and  wife  to  bring  lip.  and  was  given  iheir  name.  Mr.  Ilrown 
is  still  living  in  Chicago,  and  will  lie  ninety. nine  years  old  Peccrn- 
ber  14.  He  came  lo  Chicago  in  1833.  and  was  a  blaeksmilli  at 
Ihe  trovemmcnl  works  at  what  was  then  known  asthe  harbor  of 
Chicago,  which  was  certainly  a  very  crude  affair  in  comparison 
with  Ihe  protection  that  is  now  afforded  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  great  lakes  al  this  port." 

'The  occasion  was  graced  by  a  large  assemblage  of  old  scUrri- 
and  newer  friends,  who  testified  by  their  presence  and  many  sub- 
stantial testimonials  to  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  this  aged 
couple  are  held. 
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From  the  earliest  period  in  tin- discovery  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  Unal  West,  it  was  the  dream  of  French 
explorers,  and.  later,  of  Knglisli  trailers,  to  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  waters  of  the  Great 
River;  thereby  joining  the  fur-producing  provinces  of 
the  North  with  what  were  to  become  the  exhaustk-ss 
grain  and  cotton  fields  of  the  West  and  South.  The 
mighty  Father  of  Waters  stretched  two  long  arms  toward 
the  northeast  and  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  now  called 
Lake  Michigan.  More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  new  Northwest 
was  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  grand 
water-way.  French  voyageurs  anil  priests  had  explored 
the  only  two  c  ourses  which  were  open  to  future  enter- 
prise. One  was  by  way* of  Green  Bay,  the  POJI  River, 
and  the  narrow  portage  which  separated  that  river  from 
the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi  ;  the  other  was  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois,  at  a  point  far 
to  the  south  of  Green  Hay.  and  thence  over  a  few  miles 
•  if  swamp  to  the,  Dcsplain'es,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois.  It 
seemed  to  be  foreordained  from  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  however,  that  the  main  artery  of  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  could  never  be  fixed  at  a  point  so  far  north  of 
the  central  territory  of  the  land  as  by  way  of  the  Fox 
atid  Wisconsin  rivers. 

Thus,  although  for  many  years  the  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin rivers  improvement  commanded  the  attention  of  tin- 
people  throughout  the  great  regions  of  the  Northwest, 
from  the  time  of  Joliet  in  167.?,  to  the  period  when  the 
State  of  Illinois  actually  commenced  to  construct  a  canal, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  project  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enterprise  having  the  elements  of  grandeur  in  it;  as 
something  to  appeal  to  the  daring  and  imagination  of 
those  far-seeing  French  explorers— a  short  link  by  which 
the  magnificent  territory  of  France,  extending  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  to  he  bound  in  a 
continuous  chain  ;  and,  finally,  it  was  viewed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  work  of  national  importance,  to  be 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  national  pride.  To  the  mind  of 
Joliet  the  grand  idea  seemed  to  be  converted  into  tin- 
fact,  through  a  very  meagre  array  of  difficulties.  Only 
a  few  miles  of  marshy  land  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic from  the  north,  byway  of  the  Great  Lakes,  would 
become  united  at  the  south,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  !  The  great  ocean,  freshened  along  half  its 
course,  would  wash  the  shores  of  a  grand  continent, 
bounded  by  the  lakes,  the  river  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
I-awrence  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  west.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years 
is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  accomplishment,  and,  during 
all  this  period,  the  idea  which  had  been  conceived  by 
Joliet  was  being  nurtured  into  active  life  as  much 
through  a  realization  of  the  character  of  the  work  and 
its  results  as  from  motives  of  individual  gain  and  public 
utility.  The  mind  of  foliet  seems  to  have  been  charged 
with'  both  of  these  forces.  Hut  before  the  first  spade 
was  struck  into  the  earth  at  Bridgeport,  Joliet  s  little 


"ditch  "  had  grown,  in  the  minds  of  the  new  civilization, 
to  a  grand  artificial  water  way.  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
in  length. 

History  records  the  fact*  that  M.  Louis  Joliet  first 
suggested  the  canal  idea  to  Father  Claudius  Dablon, 
superior  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  in 
the  fall  of  1 67^.    Father  Marquette  had  accompanied 

Joliet  in  his  voyage  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  way  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  Having  pro- 
gressed south  far  enough  to  ascertain,  from  its  general 
direction,  that  it  llowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
not  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  a  month's  absence  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  they  turned  back 
and,  reaching  the  Illinois,  ascended  it,  and,  passing  over 
the  portage,  half  a  league  in  length,  reached  Lake 
Michigan.  The  eager  Joliet  hastened  at  once  to  Mon- 
treal with  his  maps  and  papers,  to  report  the  result  of 
his  discoveiies  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of 
Canada,  with  whom  the  expedition  originated ;  but 
while  shooting  the  rapids  above  that  city  his  canoe  was 
overturned,  his  companion  drowned,  and  ail  his  docu- 
ments lost.  Joliet  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself,  for  the  time,  with  making  merely  a  verbal 
report  t«>  his  superior,  but  his  views  on  the  necessity  of 
a  continuous  water-way  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Illinois  River  are  ascertained  from  the  report  of  his 
conversation  with  Father  Dablon,  recorded  by  the  reli- 
able pen  of  that  writer  about  a  year  afterward.  He 
says  : 

-•  The  foutth  remark  concerns  a  very  important  advantage  and 
which  some  will,  perhaps,  find  it  hard  to  credit  j  it  is  that  we  can 
quite  easily  go  to  Florida  in  boats,  and  l>y  a  very  good  navigation. 
There  would  be  only  one  canal  to  make  by  cutting  only  half  a 
league  of  prairie,  to  pass  from  the  lake  of  Illinois.  (I .akc  Michi- 
gan) into  the  Si,  Louis  River.  Ithc  Desplaines  and  Illinois).  The 
route  to  be  taken  is  this  :  the  bark  should  be  built  on  Lake  Krie, 
which  is  near  Lake  Ontario;  it  would  pass  easily  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Huron,  from  which  it  would  enter  the  take  of  Illinois.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  would  be  the  cut.  or  canal,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  to  have  a  passage  to  the  St.  Louis  Kiver,  which  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  bark  having  entered  this  river  would 
easily  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fort  Catarokoni,  which  the  Count 
de  Frontenac  has  erected  on  Lake  Ontario,  would  greatly  favor  this 
enterprise,  because  it  would  facilitate  the  communication  from  Que- 
bec and  Lake  Erie,  from  which  this  fort  is  not  very  far  distant;  and 
but  (or  a  water-fall  which  separates  I.ake  Eric  from  Lake  Ontario, 
a  bark  built  at  Catarokoni  could  go  to  Florida  by  the  routes  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  fifth  remark  regards  the  great  advan- 
tages there  would  be  in  founding  new  colonies  to  such  beautiful 
countries  and  such  fertile  soil." 

Further  Joliet  says  : 

'*  The  river  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  St.  Louis  and 
which  has  its  source  net  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the 
Illinois,  seemed  to  me  to  offer  on  its  banks  very  tine  lands,  well 
suited  to  receive  settlements.  The  place  by  which,  after  leaving 
the  river,  you  enter  the  lake,  is  a  very  convenient  bay  to  hold  ves- 
sels and  protect  them  from  the  wind. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
foliet,  among  other  things,  vainly  called  the  attention 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining communication  between  the  lake  of  Illinois 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  the  idea  disappeared.  Hut  it 
was  not  lost ;  for  when  the  country  began  to  experience 

•  "  R,l»ti<m.  "  of  rithtr  L>.ibl..n,  Hi«<iriL>!  Mutfirioc,  p  »3y. 
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the  force  of  advancing  civilization,  the  idea  took  shape  in 

the  halls  of  legislation,  and  was  recorded,  in  various  forms. 

in  the  public  prims,  in  1810,  Peter  B.  Porter,  member  of 

Congress  from  New  Vork,  and  naturally  interested  in 
canal  schemes,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  question.  There  the  matter  rested  for  four  years, 
when  President  Madison,  in  his  inaugural  of  1S14,  ad- 
verted to  its  importance.  The  Niles  Register  of  August 
6,  18 14,  said  : 

"  By  the  Illinois  Kiver  it  is  probable  that  Buffalo,  in  New 
Vork.  may  be  united  with  New  t  Means  by  inland  navigation, 
through  1-akrs  Krie.  Ilnrnn  and  Michigan,  and  down  that  river 
to  the  .Mississippi.  What  a  route!  llow  stupendous  the  ideal 
Mow  dwindles  the  importance  of  the  artificial  canals  of  I'.uropc 
compared  to  thu  water  communication.  If  it  should  ever  take 
place — and  it  is  said  the  opening  may  be  easily  made — the  Terri- 
tory (of  Illinois)  will  become  the  seat  of  an  immense  rommetvr. 
and  a  market  for  the  commodities  of  .ill  regions." 

Then  the  idea  slumbered  for  two  years  longer. 
With  the  exception  of  a  lew  river  towns  and  settle- 
ments, the  West  and  Southwest  was  still  a  wild,  unde- 
veloped country.  Hut  if  there  is  anything  which  marks 
the  pioneer  of  the  West,  and  particularly  of  the  North- 
west, as  a  peculiar  people  it  is  the  prematureness  of 
their  enterprise  in  all  public  works.  Therefore  it  was  thai, 
in  1816.  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  the  construct  ion 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  By  the  treatv  held 
at  St.  Louis,  August  24,  of  that  year,  tiie  Pottawatomie* 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  strip  of  land  from  Ottawa 
to  Chicago,  covering  in  a  breadth  of  twentv  miles,  the 
navigable  route  to  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines  rivers 
and  the  portage  of  the  C  hicago  River. 

Soon  afterward  Major  S.  H.  Long.  C.  S.  K  ,  passed 
over  this  route,  •■  leading,"  as  he  says  in  his  narrative, 
"through  a  Savage  and  roadless  wilderness,  via  Fort 
Clark,  and  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River,  to  Lake 
Michigan."  In  September,  he  and  his  party  asc  ended 
the  Illinois  to  the  head  of  Lake  Peoria  in  a  small  keel 
boat,  and  passed  through  extensive  fields  of  wild  ri<  e 
springing  from  the  river-bed  and  rising  several  feel 
above  the  water's  surface.  The  current  was  so  sluggish 
as  to  weigh  down  the  straws,  and  the  river  continued  in 
a  similar  condition  until,  in  later  years,  the  frequent 
passage  of  steamboats  prevented  the  upward  growth  of 
the  rice. 

Reaching  Chicago  it  was  found  that  the  river  bv 
tnat  name  "discharged  itself  into  the  lake  over  a  bar  of 
sand  and  gravel,  in  a  rippling  stream,  ten  to  fifteen 
yards  wide,  and  only  a  few  inches  deep."  The  little 
Calumet,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chicago,  entered 
the  lake,  but  at  that  time  it  was  effectually  blocked  up 
by  a  high  and  dry  sand  bar.  Major  Long's  may  be 
called  the  first  scientific  exploration  of  the  future  route 
of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  among  the 
measures  which  took  up  the  attention  of  Illinois  the 
moment  it  became  a  Stale,  was  the  proposal,  from 
Governor  Bond,  for  a  regular  preliminary  survey  along 
the  route  of  the  lands  obtained  from  the 'Indians'  Con- 
gress by  act  of  March  30,  1822,  granted  the  State  per- 
mission to  cut  a  canal  through  these  public  lands 
donating  ninety  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  It  also  appro- 
priated *  ■ 0,000  for  the  surveys.  The  proviso  attaching 
to  these  acts  of  liberality  was  merely  that  -  the  State- 
shall  permit  all  artic  les  belonging  t„  tne  Unite(,  States 

n    r'      ™'s  act.on  of  lh*  N-'tional  Government  was 
irar7nf  £  "ovenor  Cole,  the  successor  of 
Governor  liond.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  iudi- 
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v,rin„  >  ,  m  °/  HTntl]  ™Pr<'™nents,  and  proposed 
various  plans  for  the  accumulation  of  funds  to  Yarn- 
on  the  work;  such  as  a  revenue  from  taxes  on  the  S 


tary  bounty  lands,  lines  and  forfeitures,  etc.  He  even 
urged  the  importance  of  opening  communication  with 
1-ake  Krie  by  the  Wabash  River,  through  Indiana,  and 
the  Maumee,  in  Ohio;  and  the  building  of  the  Illinois 
\-  Michigan  (  anal  with  all  other  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  iHirdersof  his  own  State,  found  in  him  one 
of  their  ablest  supporters.  Karly  in  the  legislative  ses. 
sion  of  IS.-.'-.'  },  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  House 
authorizing  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  to 
enquire  into  the  practicability  of  a  canal,  empowering 
the  Governor  to  employ  engineers  to  examine  the  port- 
age between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River,  and 
estimate  the  cost  of  making  a  communication  between 
its  waters.  From  them  originated  a  bill,  embodying  the 
Governor's  views,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  cham- 
pions of  internal  improvement,  and  approved  February 
14.  1813.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  survey  the  canal  route,  estimati  the  cos)  ol 
the  improvement  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature. 
They  were  also  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Governors 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  through  them  the  legislatures 
of  those  States,  to  the  Governor's  plan  to  obtain  com- 
munication with  Lake  F.rie.  The  commissioners  named 
were  Thomas  Sloo,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  County,  and 
Theophilus  W.  Smith,  Emanuel  .1.  West,  Krastus  Brown, 
and  Samuel  Alexander. 

In  June,  1823,  Major  Long,  while  his  expedition 
was  on  its  way  to  explore  the  source  of  the  St.  Peter's 
River.  Minnesota,  again  visited  various  localities  on  the 
route  of  the  canal.* 

He  thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  famous  portage 
between  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers: 

"  The  south  fork  of  the  Chicago  River  takes  its  rise  about  sin 
miles  from  the  fort,  in  a  swamp  which  communicates  also  with  the 
Desplaines.  one  of  Ihe  head  branches  of  llie  Illinois.  I  laving  bH 
informed  ihat  this  route  was  frequently  traveled  by  traders,  anil 
that  it  hail  been  used  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  re- 
lumed with  provisions  from  St.  Louisa  few  days  before  our  arrival 
at  the  fori,  we  determined  to  ascend  the  Chicago  Kiver  in  order  l» 
observe  this  interesting  division  of  waters.  We  accordingly  left 
the  fort  on  the  -th  of  June,  in  a  boat  which,  after  having  ascend- 
ed the  river  .iIkhii  four  miles  we  exchanged  for  a  narrow  pirogue 
that  drew  less  water;  the  stream  we  were  a  scending  was  very  nar- 
row.  rapid,  ami  crooked,  presenting  a  great  fall:  it  continued  so  for 
about  three  miles,  when  we  reared  a  sort  of  swamp,  designated  by 
Ihc  Canadian  voyagers  under  the  name  of  le/vlillat.  Our  course 
through  this  swamp,  which  extended  for  three  miles,  was  very  much 
impeded  by  the  high  grass,  weeds,  etc. ,  through  which  our  pirogue 
passed  with  difficulty.  Olwerving  I  hat  our  progress  through  the 
fen  was  very  slow. 'and  the  day  !>cing  considerably  advanced,  we 
landed  on  the  north  txank,  and  continued  our  courscalong  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  for  about  three  miles,  until  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  old  portage  road  meets  the  current,  which  was  here  very 
distinct  toward  the  south.  We  were  deligtcd  at  beholding  fur  the 
first  time,  a  feature  so  interesting  in  itself,  but  which  afterward 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  oltserving  frequently  on  the  route;  vir. 
the  division  of  waters'  starting  from  the  same  source,  anil  running 
in  two  different  directions,  so  as  to  become  the  fecdrr*  of  Streams 
that  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  an  immense  distance  ..part 
Although  at  the  lime  we  visited  it.  there  was  scarcely  water  enough 
to  permit  our  pirogue  to  pass,  we  could  not  doubt  that  in  the  spring 
of  ihe  year  the  route  must  be  a  very  eligible  one.  Lieutenant  Hop- 
son,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  Desplaines,  told  us  that  he  ha" 
traveled  it  with  ease,  in  a  boat  loaded  with  lead  and  flour.  I  he 
distance  from  the  fort  to  the  intersection  of  the  portage  road  and 
the  Desplaines  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
the  elevation  of  the  feeding  lake  above  Chicago  Kiver  is  estimated 
atfiveor  six  feet;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  descent  to  the  W* 
ptaines  is  less  considerable.  The  portage  road  is  about  eleven 
miles  long;  the  usual  distance  traveled  by  land  seldom,  however, 
exceeds  from  four  to  nine  miles;  in  very  dry  seasons  it  has  l>een 
said  10  amount  to  thirty  miles,  as  the  portage  then  extends  to 
Mount  Juliet,  near  the  continence  of  Kankakee.  When  we  consid- 
er the  facts  above  stated,  we  are  irresistibly  led  lo  the  conclusion 
that  an  elevation  of  the  lakes  of  a  few  feel  (not  exceeding  ten  or 
twelve,)  above  their  oresent  level  would  cause  them  to  discharge 
their  waters,  partly,  at  least,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  such  a 
♦  M.,j„r  U^l  Kjpeditic,,  p.  ,f,j  .nd  .(,;. 
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discharge  has  at  one  time  existed,  ever)-  one  conversant  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  must  admit;  and' it  is  equally  apparent  that 
an  expenditure,  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
ohject.  would  again  render  Lake  Michigan  a  tributary  to  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  object,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois  has  already  caused  some  observations  to  be  made 
upon  the  possibility  of  establishing  this  communication:  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  that  effect  visited  Chicago  after  we  left  it, 
and  we  know  not  what  results  they  obtained,  as  their  rc|X;rt  has  not 
reached  us;  but  we  have  been  informed  that  they  had  consider- 
ed the  elevation  of  the/.r7'r7<r<  above  Chicago  to  be  somewhat  great- 
er than  we  had  estimated  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  country,  that  the  easiest  commu- 
nication would  be  between  the  little  Calamick  and  some  point  of 
Hie  I»esp]aincs.  probably  below  the  portage  road;  !>ctween  these 
two  pomls,  there  is  in  wet  seasons,  we  understand,  a  water  com- 
munication of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Of  the  practicability  of  the 
work,  and  of  (he  sufficiency  of  a  supply  of  water  no  doubt* can  ex- 
ist. The  only  difficulty'  will,  we  apprehend,  be  in  keeping  the 
communication  open  alter  it  is  once  made,  as  the  soil  is  swampv,  and 
prolnhiy  will  require  particular  care  to  oppose  the  return  of  the 
soft  mud  into  the  excavations." 

In  the  autumn  of  1813  Colonel  Justus  Post,  of  Mis- 
souri, chief  engineer,  accompanied  hy  several  of  the 
commissioners,  made  a  tour  of  exploration  along  the 
route  of  the  canal,  hut  nothing  definite  was  accomplished 
until  the  next  year.    During  the  fall  of  1824  Colonel 
Rene  Paul,  of  St.  Louis,  an  able  engineer,  was  also  em- 
ployed, with  a  necessary  corps  of  men,  and,  accom- 
panied by  one  commissioner,  attempted  to  complete  the 
proposed  survey.    The  party  was  divided  into  two  com- 
panics.    Five  different  routes  were  surveyed,  and  an 
estimate  made  on  each.    The  plan  of  construction  was 
on  the  scale  of  the  New  York  &  Brie  Canal,  the  high- 
est  estimate  being  §716,110,  and  the  lowest  $6 .,9,946. 
In  January,  1825,  the  commissioners  made  their  report 
to  the  Legislature,  sending  also  a  copv  to  President 
Adams,  that  the  subject  might  be  kept  before  the  conn- 
try  as  a  national  measure  of  utility.    A  few  days  later, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  the  act  was  passed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  "Illinois  \-  Michigan  Canal  Company.''  hd- 
ward  Coles,   Shadrack    Bond,   Justus   Post,  Krastus 
Brown,  William  S.  Hamilton,  Joseph   Duncan,  |ohn 
Warnock,  ct  al.,  were  constituted  its  president  and  di- 
rectors.   The  capital  stock  was  placed  at  §1,000,000. 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  to  be  such  as 
would  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats  thirteen  anil  a  half 
feet  wide,  drawing  three  feet  of  water.     The  toll  was 
placed  at  half  a  cent  per  mile  per  ton.    Hut  the  canal 
association  did  not  succeed  in  organizing  a  working 
company;  so  that  the  Legislature  of  1826  deemed  it 
proper  to  annul  the  act  of  the  previous  year.    This  ac- 
tion, however,  was  not  understood  to  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  canal  project,  but  merely  a  measure  which 
should  cut  away  all  "entangling  alliances,"  and  enable 
any  future  management  of  the  enterprise  to  build  then 
work  upon  a  new  basis.    In  January,  1826,  a  memorial 
was  reported  to  Congress  for  another  grant  of  land.  As 
remarked  by  Governor  Coles,  in  his  address  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  in  the  then  fluctuating  condition  of  the  money 
market  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  loan  on  long  time 
A  liberal  land  grant  from  Congress  was  what  was  re- 
quired and  expected.    The  Governor  even  suggested, 
"considering  the  favorable  manner  in  which  our  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  of  land  was  received  by  Congress  at 
its  last  session,"  that  the  Legislature  should  "com- 
mence this  great  work  of  improvement,  predicated  on  a 
liberal  grant  of  land  being  made  by  Congress,  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly."'  Through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Daniel  V.  Cook,  Representative 
tn  Congress,  assisted,  for  several  years,  by  United  States 
Senators  J.  I!.  Thomas,  Ninian  Edwards  and  Klias  K. 
Kane,  an  act  was  passed  March  2,  1827,  granting  to  the 


State  for  canal  purposes  " a  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
one-half  of  live  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  each  alternate  section  being  reserved  to  the 
I'nited  States.  This  splendid  gift  of  Congress*  amounted 
to  about  284,000  acres,  of  which  over  1 13,000  acres  were 
fertile  prairie  land.    The  obtaining  of  this  magnificent 
land  grant  made  the  building  of  the  canal  a  certainty, 
and  in  after  time  was  the  means  of  lifting  the  State 
from  the  slough  of  financial  despair.    It  made  possible 
ami  necessary  the  survey  of  Chicago  Town,  and  flour- 
ishing villages  were  eventually  born  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  improvement.    In  1828  another  law  was 
passed  providing  for  tin  sale  of  lots   ind  lands,  fur  t  te 
appointment  of  a  board  of  canal  commissioners  and  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.f    Nothing  was  done 
under  this  law  except  the  sale  of  some  land  and  lots, 
and  a  new  survey  of  the  route  and  estimate  of  cost,  by 
the  new  engineer,  Mr.  Bucklin.    The  granting  of  this 
domain  in  1827  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
general  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Northwest.    Owing  to  the  evident  lack  of  home  capital, 
however,  the  Legislature  attempted  nothing  further  to 
aiil  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  for  two  years  after 
obtaining  the  congressional  grant.    In  January,  1829, 
an  ac  t  was  passed  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  three  Commissioners  who  were  to  serve  two  years, 
and  were  tn  be  granted,  in  addition  to  their  usual  pow- 
ers, the  right  to  establish  towns  along  the  surveyed 
route.     The  dimensions  of  this  canal  were  also  fixed. 
The  commissioners  selected  were  Dr.  Jayne,  of  Spring- 
field,  Edmund    Roberts,  of   kaskaskia.    and  Charles 
Dunn.     They  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  out  towns  at 
each  end  of  the  route.     They  first  platted  the  town  of 
Ottawa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  River  with  the  Illi- 
nois, and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  ordered  James  Thomp- 
son, one  J  of  their  surveyors,  to  layout  the  town  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  lake  terminus  of  the  canal.    The  commis- 
sioners thus  having  stuck  their  first  stakes,  in  providing 
for  towns  at  each  end  of  their  line,  found  it  necessary 
to  revise  their  surveys  S     Those  of  1830-31,  under  Dr. 
William  Howard,  chief  engineer  of  the  topographical 
bureau,  established  the  fact  that  the  greatest  elevation 
of  ground  on  the  plane  along  the  proposed  canal  route, 
between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers,  was  only 
fourteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  average 
height  being  ten  feet;  that  at  a  distance  of  thirty-four 
miles  from  the  lake,  the  surface  of  the  Desplaines  is  on 
a  level  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  begins  to  gradu- 
ally fall,  the  descent  between  a  point  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  River  and  the  Illinois  to  LaSalle  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  mile.     From  LaSalle  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  the  fall  was  ascertained  to  be 
only  one  and  a  half  inches  per  mile;  hence  it  was  argued 
that  a  moderate  supply  of  water  from  the  lake  in  low 
stages  would  rendei  this  portion  of  the  river  as  naviga- 
ble as  the  Mississippi.    The  country  between  the  lake 
and  the  river  is  a  level  prairie,  the  soil  a  stiff  blue  clay, 
with  a  .substratum  of  "hard  pan."    The  plan  was,  by 
means  of  a  deep  cut  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  to  bring 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  directly  to  that  point  in 
the  Desplaines  where  the  levels  coincide.     This  was 
to  constitute  the  summit  level.    At  that  locality,  how- 
ever, the  rock  appeared  so  near  the  surface,  it  became 
evident  that  the  cost  would  be  great,  and  discourage- 
ment was  thrown  upon  the  whole  plan,  although  all  the 

*  Set  report i»t  Buftun  Investigating  Cimiuii liter  o|  niij,  pdL  at,  wmM  ,-:a 

t  Ford's  Illinois.  r 

X  The  only  statement  lu  Ibe  contrary  is  fiwnit  in  »  l<ller  ut  |am.  -  M. 

Bucklin.  chief  cnirimcr.  in  t*>\  whu  «sy»  tlut  when  he  arrived  *t  Chicami. 

"C»|rt  K.pe"  ha<l  laid       the  town. 
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investigations  of  engineers  up  to  that  time  and  in  later 
years  went  to  establish  the  fact  that,  .illicit  an  expensive 
work,  it  would  prove  the  most  effec  tive  ISut  these 
considerations  Of  economy  induced  the  Legislature  in 
February,  1831,  to  pass  an  act  for  appointment  of  other 
commissioners  who  were  to  find  out  if  the  Calamic 
fCalumet  would  not  do  for  a  feeder,  and  to  improve 
the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River  at  Ottawa.  I  hey  were  also 
to  report  whether  a  railroad  would  not  be  preferable  to  a 
canal  between  the  Chicago  and  Desplaines  rivers. 
Upon  second  thought  the  State  decided  to  build  neither 
railroad  nor  canal,  at  present,  and  in  March,  1833, 
repealed  the  acts  of  1X29  and  1831.  For  the  next  two 
years  nothing  was  dune  towards  building  the  canal. 
The  discouraging  discovery  had  been  made  in  1.S33 
that  it  would  require  $4,043,000*  to  construct  the 
canal ;  consequently,  as  there  was  little  money  and  less 
credit  in  the  State,  all  public  improvements  languished 
for  a  timet  Finally,  however,  on  February  10,  1835, 
an  act  was  approved  authorizing  the  Governor  to  nego- 
tiate a  $500.0=0  loan  for  the  construction  of  the  canal : 
(0  cause  certificates  of  stock  to  Ik-  used  and  to  appoint 
another  board  of  commissioners.  The  dimensions  of 
the  canal  were  to  be  forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
thirty  feet  at  the  base,  and  deep  enough  to  float  boats 
of  at  least  four  feet  draft.  The  Governor  was  also  author- 
ized to  negotiate  bonds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
pledging  the  canal  lands  as  security  for  their  redemp- 
tion. Hut  owing  to  the  small  value  then  attaching  to 
these  lands  the  bonds  were  not  easily  negotiated.  In 

1835,  therefore.  Colonel  Strode,  of  Galena,  suggested  an 
amendatory  act.  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds.    This  pledge  was  given  in 

1836,  under  Governor  Duncan's  administration,  another 
canal  bill  being  approved  on  the  <;''i  of  lanuarv.  bur- 
don  S.  Hubbard,  William  F.  Thornton  and  William  It 
Archer,  and  subsequently  J.  I!.  Frv,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners. William  Gooding  became  chief  engineer. 
Upon  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  assembled  and  resolved  that  twelve  guns  should 
be  tired  for  each  man  that  voted  for  the  measure,  and 
that  the  two  weekly  newspapers  should  publish  their 
names  in  "large  capitals,"  while  the  names  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  were  to  be  printed  only  in  u  italics." 
The  work  was  to  be  constructed  on  the'  plan  of  the 
"  deep-cut,"  or  direct  supply  of  the  canal  from  Uke 
Michigan  through  the  Chicago  River  and  its  South 
Branch.  Further  and  more  minute  Surveys  were  insti- 
tuted  and  estimates  in  detail  were  furnished  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  viz 
for  a  canal  sixty  fcet  wide  at  the  surface,  thirtv-six  feet 
at  the  base  and  six  feet  deep.  The  estimate  of  the 
entire  cost  of  such  a  canal  was  $8,6s4.ooo.  To  facili- 
tate its  construction,  Archer"*  Road  "  was  at  once  laid 
out  fro,,,  (  hicago  to  Lockport,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
that  amount  being  raised  from  the  sale  of  lands  The 
rnU.fl  v°f.th,f  t;xl,l-,H,iuir<-    "as   questioned,  since 

wh  e Si, ^  7    1  ;r,xtensivc  !>r">x'rt-v  in  '^pon 

vhith  the  road  seemed  designed  to  benefit.    At  length 
the  Sort  *  f°r  ,hC  f"nml  "juration  of 
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the  commissioners  ordered  the  work  to  be  inaugurated 
at  llridgeport.  Upon  the  appointed  day  Chicago  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  citizens  and  invited 
guests  assembled  in  the  public  square,  at  the  signal 
given  by  three  cannons  from  the  fort.  Fart  were  to  go 
by  boat,  and  part  were  to  form  in  procession  and  move, 
by  the  Archer  road,  to  the  head  of  the  pro|H)sed  canal 
The  officers  of  the  day  were  :  J.  II.  I.  Russell,  marshal ; 
aides.  1".  1).  Taylor,  Robert  Kinzie.  G.  W.  Snow,  1.  S.  C. 
Hogan,  II.  Hubbard,  and  W.  Kimball.  At  11  o'clock 
\.  M.,  the  steamer  "(  hicago  "  started  from  Dearborn 
Street,  her  decks  being  crowded,  The  schooners  "  Sea 
Serpent,"  "Llewellyn"  and  other  craft,  towed  by  horses, 
followed  in  her  wake.  On  fool,  in  carriages,  or  on  horse- 
back, the  procession  also  moved  to  the  appointed  place,  by 
the  laud  mute.  Karly  in  the  afternoon  a  large  assembly 
was  present  at  the  "  new  house."  on  Canal-Fort.  There 
Judge  Smith,  a  true  friend  of  the  enterprise,  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  followed  bv  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Kgan.  Gurdon 
S  Hubbard  also  spoke,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
Settlement  w  ith  what  it  was  eighteen  years  before,  when 
be  first  ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe.  After  these  ad- 
dresses the  people  moved  to  the  spot  where  excavation 
was  tn  be  commenced.  Colonel  Archer,  acting  com- 
missioner, made  a  brief  address  and  broke  the  first 
ground.  Judges  Smith  and  Rrown,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Commissioner  G.  S.  Hubbard  delivered  the 
dosing  addresses.  The  crowd  then  dispersed  ;  and  the 
actual  work  of  construction  was  soon  to  commence. 

Following  closely  upon  this  auspicious  event  was 
the  famous  Internal  Improvement  "  act  of  1837.  In 
addition  to  the  task  of  supplying  a  thinly-settled  West- 
ern State  with  a  railroad  system  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  populous  F^astern  commonwealth,  the 
act  authorized  the  granting  of  a  $4,000,000  loan  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  canal.  Extravagant  expecta- 
tions were  thus  raised  that  could  not  have  been  realized 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  State's  financial  health. 
Though  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  canal  loans 
were  kept  distinct  from  the  internal  improvement 
funds,  they  all  failed  with  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
State's  credit  and  the  repeal  of  the  act.  In  183;  the 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  sell  lands,  and  the 
( iorcrnor  wasauthorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $300,000  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  1837  and  1838,  provided  "  said  loan 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  whole  of  the  means  available 
under  existing  laws  shall  have  been  exhausted."  But 
the  "deep-cut "  was  going  on.  and  by  1839  over  one 
and  a  quarter  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended 
Rvery  available  means  were  required  to  supply  the  en- 
terprise with  the  alarming  amount  of  funds  demanded. 
This  proviso  of  1837  being  considered  somewhat 
"  cramping"  in  its  nature,  was  repealed  in  January, 
1839,  am]  ..  few  davs  thereafter  th<  fund  commissioners 
Of  Illinois  who  disbursed  the  internal  improvement 
fund  turned  over  the  $300,000  to  the  canal  fund.  And 
still  the  hungry  enterprise  called  for  more  money  t<» 
keep  it  alive  ;  so  that  April  1 1,  1839,  the  commissioners 
of  the  canal  concluded  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  checks, 
or  scrip,  payable  in  ninety  days,  out  of  the  canal  fund. 
'The  lesser  denominations  of  scrip,  or  the  "  at-sight 
checks,  were  used  principally  by  the  contractors  to  pay 
off  their  workmen.  Those  of  larger  denominations,  such 
as  §50  and  $100.  were  used  chiefly  in  the  dealings  l>c- 
tween  the  commissioners  and  contractors.  What  were 
termed  irregular"  checks,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  regular  "  issues  of  Mav  and  August,  1S39,  were  also 
thrown  upon  the  money  market.  If  a  contractor  wished 
the  commissioners  to  pay  him  a  specified  amount,  or 
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amounts,  he  was  favored  with  one  or  more  of  these  ir- 
regular checks,"  on  the  spot.  If  it  was  found  that 
there  was  more  coming  to  him,  the  balance  was  paid  in 
one  or  more  "  regular"  checks.  The  regular  checks  of 
the  two  issues  were  in  denominations  of  $i,  $2,  §5.  $10. 
$50  and  $ioo,  the  August  issue  being  confined  to  the 
latter  denomination.  The  total  amount  of  the  issue 
dated  May  1  was  $266,237:0!'  that  dated  August  1, 
$128,317.*  These  checks  were  put  in  circ  ulation,  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  from  the  canal  office  at  Lock port, 
and  were  in  part  redeemed  at  the  Branch  of  the  Stale 
Hank  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  and  a  part  were  received 
for  dues.  As  these  checks  were  only  intended  for  tem- 
porary use,  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  canal  offi- 
cers to  the  Legislature,  in  the  year  1840,  that  they  had 
redeemed  and  taken  up  all  of  both  issues,  except  $822. 
From  similar  reports  made  in  1842-43,  it  appears  that 
only  $323  was  then  in  circulation,  and,  from  various 
subsequent  reports,  that  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
$315,  which  it  was  supposed  was  lost  or  destroyed. 

Although  it  was  supposed  that  this  scrip  had  been 
permanently  retired,  it  would  seem  that  the  $5°  and 
$100  checks  presented  at  the  Illinois  bank  for  redemp- 
tion, although  they  were  not  again  put  in  circulation, 
were  not  cancelled.  Certain  it  is  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed  ,  that  eighteen  years  subsequently,  after  this  tem- 
porary currency  was  supposed  to  have  served  its  pur- 
pose, it  appeared  again  to  vex  the  State. 

A  new  Legislature  was  elected  in  1840,  and  the  Fund 
Commissioners  laid  before  that  body  the  difficulties  of 
meeting  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  due  in  January, 
1841,  Work  upon  the  railroads  had  been  suspended  a 
year,  but  the  canal  enterprise  was  still  progressing. 
The  canal  scrip  of  1839  having  served  its  purpose,  the 
canal  contractors  had  combined  to  raise  a  loan  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work.  They  had  made  their 
contracts  when  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  were 
high.t  By  their  subsequent  fall  work  could  now  be 
prosecuted  at  such  cheaper  rates  that  the  contractors 
could  well  afford  to  take  State  bonds  at  par  and  sell 
them  at  considerable  of  a  discount.  They  therefore- 
had  agreed  to  take  a  million  of  State  bonds  at  par.  in 
payment  for  their  estimates,  and  to  meet  the  discount, 
even  to  twenty-five  per  cent  if  necessary.  General 
Thornton  had  therefore  been  sent  to  Europe  and  nego- 
tiated the  loan.  But  it  was  now  necessary  that  some- 
thing further  be  done.  The  credit  of  the  State  was 
endangered  ;  and  upon  the  credit  of  the  Slate  rested 
the  existence  of  the  canal.  The  canal  debt  was  the 
most  important  element  of  the  State  debt,  and  any 
efforts  put  forth  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  State  debt 
were  so  many  steps  taken  to  save  the  canal.  At  length, 
after  much  excitement  and  discussion,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  fund  commissioner  to  hypothecate  internal  improve- 
ment bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  interest  "  legally  "  due.  The  act  also 
provided  for  the  issue  of  interest  bonds  which  were  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring  ,  and  an  additional 
tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the 
$800,000  interest  bonds  issued,  the  State  eventually 
realized  only  about  thirty  per  cent,  so  low  had  its  credit 
fallen.  But  through  these  desperate  measures  the  State 
debt  interest  and  the  canal  debt  interest  was  paid  up  to, 
and  including  1841.  But  the  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  1842  could  not  be  met,  and  in  March,  1843.  work 
was  entirely  suspended,  after  an  outlay  of  over  $5,00©.- 

•  Sec  report*  of  Kinanoc  CommiUc*  ll.csUUtire)  and  of  proCd-diilf!*  of  I  he 
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000.  The  collapse  of  the  Slate  finances  in  Februarv 
and  June.  1S42.  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  Stale  bank 
from  its  former  position  of  disburser  of  the  canal  funds, 
destroyed  the  value  of  all  the  circulating  paper  which 
had  sustained  the  enterprise  and  left  the  canal  not  only 
without  a  circulation  but  without  a  circulator.  Nothing 
but  a  complete  suspension  could  result.  Over  one  hun- 
dred contractors  along  the  line  of  the  canal  stopped 
their  work,  and  bills  commenced  to  pour  in  against  the 
State.  Up  to  the  suspension  of  work  over  $4,600,000 
had  been  expended  upon  its  ((instruction  and  large 
amounts  were  yet  due  on  account  of  superintendents' 
and  contractors' claims.  In  1 843  a  law  was  passed  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  latter  upon  a  basis  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000.  They  were  finally  Compromised  for 
$230,000.     The  expenses  had  been  as  follows  : 

'83&  $    jg.2f>o  5S 

■  s37   350.6411  ijo 

ls3s   [>i  1,1)02  40 

'830   '.479,707  5* 

I  **4°  •   1,117. 7°2  3° 

l84>   644, 875  c)4 

lS42  •••••   «55."93  33 

supenntcnueni!,   210.000011 

Contractor*'  damages   sjo.otn  ot> 

Tota!  $5,130,402  0} 

This  Kreat  enterprise,  however,  afler  six  years  of 
activity,  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  Like  other  public 
works,  it  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
Fast,  who  possessed  that  requisite  to  material  develop- 
ment which  all  new  countries  lack — an  abundance  of 
capital.  The  old  lesson  containing  as  its  moral  the 
hopelessness  of  premature  enterprise  was  being  taught 
to  the  young  State  by  that  stern  master  experience. 
But  the  projectors  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
were  determined  to  try  another  "tack,"  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  harbor  of  financial  prosperity.  This  was 
determined  upon  even  before  they  had  cleared  away  the 
wrecks  of  1842.  As  if  by  magic  the  right  man  seemed 
to  spring  up  at  the  right  time;  for  it  was  in  June  of  that 
year  that  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York,  and  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  came  West  to  look  afler 
his  property.  As  early  as  1833,  when  he  purchased  a 
portion  of  Kmzie's  and  Wolcott's  additions,  he  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise  While  Mr. 
Bronson  was  being  interviewed  by  leading  citizens  as  to 
the  best  means  to  procure  funds  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  various  plans  were  being  proposed.  Such 
men  as  William  B.  Ogden,  Justin  Butterlield,  Michael 
Ryan,  Senator  from  the  LaSalle  District,  and  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold.*  favored!  a  plan  by  which  the  bond- 
holders should  loan  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  its.  payment  being  secured  by  the  revenues 
of  the  canal,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
canal  lands  and  lots.  The  works  and  this  income  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  two  of  whom  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  aforesaid  bond-holders,  and  the  third 
appointed  by  the  Slate.  Mr.  Bronson  approved  of  this 
and  when,  in  the  fall  of  1842.be  returned  to  New  York, 
he  drafted  the  outline  of  a  contract  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  and  to  the  holders  of  lionds.  Mr. 
Ryan  visited  the  Fast,  to  dissipate  the  idea  which  had 
gained  grounds  in  some  quarters,  that  the  State  in. 
tended  to  repudiate  its  bonds.  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Bronson  also  maintained  a  continued  correspondence  in 
regard  to  this  foreign  loan.  The  former  also  laid  the 
matter  directly  before  the  people,  in  a  forcible  address 
which  he  delivered  in   November,  1842,  before  the 

•  HUuUuird',  "  History  „f  lllinot.,"  p.  69.  Ford1.  "  llliaok,"  p.  M,  ^6 
and  *>;. 
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Mechanics'  Institute  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Arnold's  action 
in  the  matter  no  doubt  went  far  toward  inducing  foreign 
and  Eastern  capitalists  to  look  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
ject and  also  to  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  hill  during 
the  legislative  session  of  1X42-4;,  which  embodied  the 
ideas  advanced  by  him  and  his  co-laborers,  Justin 
ButterfieM  drafted  the  bill  which  was  introduced  into 
the  House,  and  it  became  a  law  February  21,  1X43,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  committee  on 

finance,  and  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hill.     The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  $i/»oo,ooo,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing six  years,  and  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  six  per 
cent.    For  its  payment  he  pledged  the  revenues  and 
lands  of  the  canal,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  three  trustees,  when  the  loan  should  be  negotiated. 
In  case  the  bond-holders  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
loan,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  enter  into  a  con- 
trad  with  them,  making  no  further  pledge  of  the  faith 
of  the  State  than  to  agree  that  the  canal  and  its  rev- 
enues should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  through  their 
chosen  trustees.     The  act  also  agreed  that  nothing 
should   be  done  to   interfere  with  the   rights  then 
secured  to  the  holders  of  canal  bonds;  provided  that 
$400,000  of  the  loan  should  be  paid  in  the  first  year 
after  the  execution  of  the  trust  deeds;  and  authorized 
the  board  of  trustees  to  make  "  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  the  original  plan  of  said  canal  as  thev  mav 
deem  advisable.  Iiaving   due  regard    to  economy, 
etc.   In  March  Governor  Ford  appointed  Michael  Ryan 
and  Uiarles  Oakley  commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
loan.    J  hey  proceeded  at  once  to  New  York,  where 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  subscription  to  a  nor  1 

1  ial!'  f  'fast'  Subsequently  they  visited  London, 
and  bud  their  plan  before  prominent  European  capital 
WtS,  I  hey  represented  that  the  whole  canal  debt  did 
n  »t  exceed  $5,000,000.  that  the  work  could  be  completed 
to  r*,. 600000  111  three  years;  that  its  income,  will,  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  canal  lands,  would  be 

Sn  lP8/nM,h!  "~»V*ndthat   decsofeana 

nor,?,  ,  t1lts.™r>-"a«l  agreed  to  advance' their  pro- 
portion of  the  loan  on  one  million  stock.  Although 
pleading  her  present  inability  to  meet  her  del  Is  the 

~^one«  protested  that  the  State  if  mStS 

"n  intention  ot  repudiating  any  portion  of  them  by  the 

rSth  ,t,rCa,,i,1,a,i:l-     '^  l><>"u-h,.lder.s,  however, 
replied  that  the  canal  bonds  were  issued  on  the  faith  o 

he  Ma  e and  that  she  was  bound  toprov.de  for  the  pay 

me  U  of  the  .merest.    They  were  unwilling  to  Su£Se 
ndcr  .heprovMonsof  the  legislative  ad.  but  that  it 
the  statements  made  by  the  commissioners  5>uM  be 
verihed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Ilaring  Ur,  thc«  & 
o    and  Magmac,  Jardine       Co.,  banCer*.  an?  if 

S K  ,'w  7f]  emcr  into  ,h;  ^S5,  JuThor 
tted  b)  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  with  s.-v-r-.i 

ofS  ^S^^tr  T1  K-Governor  John  iti 
Boston  ™S  Sn^toSi^'"11"  l  ^ 
tion  of  the  canal  SndS  financS    fwl  an  ex:"»»«- 
eled  over  the  route  of  .  c  CalHa,n  Swffl  trav- 


SJStanCC  of  Engineer  Gooding,  thoroughly  examined  the 
condition  of  the  canal  work,  instituted  an  examination 
of  the  finances  of  the  canal  management.  Mr.  Rvan. 
the  commissioner,  Governor  Ford  and  General  Fry,  the 
acting  commissioner,  gave  them  every  possible  assist- 
ance. As  a  result  Messrs.  Swift  and  Davis  in  their  re- 
port to  Messrs  Baring  brothers,  et  a!.,  fiscal  agents  «f 
the  bond-holders,  sustained  the  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Ryan  and  Oakley,  commissioners  of  the  State 
They  reported  that  the  canal  liabilities  were  $4,846,756, 
and  that  the  securities  for  the  redemption  of  the  $1,600.. 
000  were  satisfactory.  Governor  Ford  then  drafted 
the  contract  with  the  bond-holders  and  trust  deed  m 
them,  containing  the  guarantees  of  the  defective  legisla- 
tive ad,  and  after  many  trials  and  tribulations  the  work 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  loan  was  finished.  The 
loan  was  negotiated  by  \V.  H.  Swift  and  David  Lcavitt, 
trustees  on  the  part  of  the  bond-holders,  and  Jacob  Fry. 
State  trustee;  and  as  the  reader  has  been  informed,  the 
$1,600,000  was  to  be  expended  in  prosecuting  the  "shal- 
low-cut." or  cheap  plan,  the  surface  waters  of  the  Des- 
piaines  and  Calumet  being  relied  upon  as  feeders  for 
the  upper  end  of  the  canal.  Undoubtedly  the  father  of 
the  "shallow-cut"  plan  was  Russd  E.  Heacock,  » 
pioneer  lawyer  and  an  able  man.  His  early  residence 
was  near  the  outlet  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  he  had 
interested  himself  deeply  in  the  progress  of  the  work  ; 
so  that  when  there  seemed  a  probability  that,  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  the  State  would 
abandon  the  canal  altogether,  Mr.  Heacock  threw  his 
energies  into  the  determination  to  have  a  canal,  even  if 
a  (heap  one  He  argued,  he  pleaded,  he  talked,  he 
wrote,  and  at  last  became  known  in  person  as  "shallow 
cut  "  No  doubt,  in  view  of  his  success  in  the  matter, 
he  was  perfec  tly  willing  to  have  the  name  attached  to 
him. 

But  although  the  Legislature  had  "  authorized  "  the 
finishing  of  the  canal  on  the  "shallow-cut"  plan,  it  could 
not  decree  that  water  should  run  up  hill,  and  it  was  yet 
an  unsolved  problem,  notwithstanding  all  figures  ami 
reports,  whether  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  could  be 
obtained  to  operate  the  canal  on  this  high  level.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  without  another  "  idea,"  this 
scheme  would  have  been  a  failure.    During  the  dry 
portion  of  the-  season  the  water  from  Mud  Lake  anil 
the  Desplaincs  River  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
navigation  at  the  lower  level,  where  the  other  feeders 
are  obtained.    The  happy  thought  which  finally  devel- 
oped into  a  plan  to  overcome  this  objection,  came  from 
the  practical  men  connected  with  the  Chicago  Mechan- 
ics' Institute.    In  the  fall  of  1843  a  committee  from  that 
institution,  c-onsisting  of  |ohn  Gage.  Ira  Miltimore, and 
H.  L.  Fulton,  prepared  a  plan  for  raising  water,  by 
steam  pumps,  from  the  Chicago  River,  and  supplying  it 
to  the  canal  on  the  summit  level,  above  the  Itesplainc* 
and  other  feeders.     Governor  Ford  «ave  them  little 
encouragement,  but  Governor  Davis  was  so  impressed 
with  the  feasibility  of  the  project  that  he  presented  it 
to  the-  consideration  of  his  principals,  and  the  plan  was 
finally  adopted.    The  "idea"  was  conceived  by  Ira 
Miltimore,  who  constructed  Chicago's  first  water  works, 
and  was  one  of  her  most  talented  engineers. 

By  July,  1X4;;.  Mr.  Gooding,  the  canal  engineer,  had 
perfected  his  department,  with  Edward  B.  Talcott  as 
principal  assistant.  The  force,  in  addition,  consisted  of 
two  resident  engineers,  six  assistants,  rod  men,  draughts- 
men, etc.  Operations  on  the  canal  were  first  begun  in 
September,  1843,  but  on  account  of  the  great  preva- 
lence of  sickness  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  little  prog- 
ress was  made  until  after  Engineer  Gooding  had  coin- 
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pleted  his  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  in 
October,  1845.    L'p  to  November  30,  1845,  the  pay- 
ments on  the  subscriptions  to  the  $1,600,000  loan  had 
amounted  to  $508,000.    In  April  of  the  next  year  the 
European  subscribers  pawl  their  first  installment  upon 
a  basis  of  thirty-two  per  Dent     The  American  subscrib- 
ers had  paid  on  a  basis  of  forty  per  cent.    By  a  subse- 
quent vote  of  the  board  the  payments  were  "equalized, 
so  that,  according  to  the  amount  subsc  ribed,  each  could 
register  the  same  percentage  of  indebtedness  against 
the  canal.    Previous   to  this  equalization,  the  total 
amount  subscribed  in  Illinois  was  $160,852:  from  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  the  canal  board  in  |unc, 
1845,  to  November  30,  1846.  Illinois  subscribers"  paid 
in  $94,810;  New  York,  $273,841:  French  and  English, 
$721,000,  of  which  the  French  contributed  about  one- 
quarter.     The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during 
that  time  amounted  to  $1,105,358.     This  was  a  very- 
important  year  in  the  history  of  the  canal.  There 
never  was  more  of  a  certainty  that  the  enterprise  would 
be  completed,  in  one  shape  or  another.    .Several  points 
yet  remained  undecided.    Among  the  most  important 
were  those  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  Mechanics-  Institute  to  pump  a  water 
supply  into  the  Desplaines  through  the  Chicago  River. 
The  commissioners  hrfd  deteimi  tied  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  supply  of  about  six  thousand  feet  per 
minute  more  than  could  be  furnished  by  the  Calumet 
and  Desplaines  at  low  water.    To  accomplish  this,  two 
plans  had  been  suggested;  one  was  to  construct  a 
feeder,  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  the  Fox  River; 
the  other  was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.     The  pumping  plan  was  adopted,  both  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective.    It  was  during  1845-46, 
also,  that  the  Illinois  \-  Michigan  Canal  was  not  only 
criming  clearly  into  light  as  the  foundation  of  Chicago's 
prosperity,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  enterprise  saved  this  city  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.    To  explain  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  ordinance  of  1 787  authorized 
the  organization  of  three  states  south  of  a  line  drawn 
ilue  east  and  west  from  the  most  southerly  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  two  Slates 
north  of  such  a  line  might  be  formed.    It  is  dearly  set 
forth  in  John  Wcntworth's  reminiscences  that  many 
settlements  north  of  this  line  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  being  attached  to  Wisconsin.    Within  the  limits  of 
the  disputed  tract  resided  the  two  Illinois  Congressmen, 
and  upon  them  many  c  itizens  residing  north  of  42"  30' 
lavished  promise  after  promise,  in  case  they  would 
support  the  annexation.    Mr.  Went  worth  says; 

"  The  disputed  tract  had  two  Congressmen,  the  linn.  T'>srph 
I'.  Iloge.  <if  Galena,  mm-  an  eminent  lawver  in  San  Francisco, 
and  myself.  And  Wisconsin,  offered  lo  mate  us  the  first  two  Sen' 
aliirs.  anil  also  offered  to  give  the  disputed  trad  the  first  Governor. 
It  was  proposed  to  enact  ■  law  submitting  the  binding  foree  of  the 

ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Our 
J  hicago  |)cop!e  were  much  divided  upon  the  question,  and  I  really 
believe  serious  consequence*  would  have  grown  out  of  it  /'tit  fir  tie 
emharnissutfaii  that  MNMVfc  (anted h having  the  //linns  eV  Michi. 
g«n  C1101/  mmni  by  txvo  states.  As  nn  original  question,  all  the 
five  states  being  out  of  the  Union,  there  is  no  doubt  but  Congress 
would  hive  enforced  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  and  Illinois 
Wen  cut  off  from  the  lakes,  and  her  Legislature  saved  from  the  an- 
noyance of  Chicago  lobbyists.  Hut  might  made  right.  Wisconsin 
living  out  of  the  l  'nion,  she  could  only  come  into  it  with  boundaries 
prescribed  by  a  majority  of  the  states  in  it,  anil  T  lost  the  honor  of 
being  a  Wisconsin  United  States  Senator." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  of  1847  was  to 
take  the  unfinished  work  on  the  summit-level  of  the  canal 
into  its  own  hands,  so  as  to  complete  the  main  line  by 
the  spring  of  1 848.    During  the  year  the  third  European 
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and  the  fourth  American  installments  on  the  loan  were 
called  in,  the  receipts,  inclusive  of  November,  amount- 
ing to  $1,577,000,  or  nearly  $400,000  more  than  the  ex- 
penditures. Of  course  there  were  drawbacks  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  during  1847  and  1848  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  found  expression  through  Colonel 
Oakley,  the  State  trustee.  He  brought  grave  charges 
of  mismanagement  and  favoritism  against  Mr.  Gooding, 
the  engineer.  Testimony  was  taken  on  the  charges, 
which  were  denied  in  a  very  conclusive  letter  written  by 
that  gentleman.  Certain  i't  was  that  the  charges  were 
not  proven.  Neither  were  those  brought  against  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Leavitt.  the  bond -holders'  trustees,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  delaying  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  profitable  offices. 
Notwithstanding  an  investigation,  they  retained  their 
offices,  and  went  on  vigorously  prosecuting  the  work. 
The  severe  sickness  experienced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  in  1846,  the  strike  of  the  canal  laborers  on  the 
summit-level  in  1847,  and  the  disagreements  between 
the  State  trustee,  the  bondholders"  trustees,  the  engineer, 
the  Governor  and  the  public,  no  doubt  did  delay  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

By  April,  1848,  all  was  ready  for  the  passage  of  the 
first  boat.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  the  "General 
Fry  "  arrived  from  Lockport,  and  passed  over  the  sum- 
mit-level to  Chicago,  being  towed  by  the  Propeller  "  A. 
Rossiter." 

As  the  boat  passed  through  the  city  it  was  greeted 
with  cheering,  which  was  renewed  at  the  different 
bridges.  I'pon  its  entrance  into  the  river.  Mayor  VVood- 
worth  welcomed  the  delegation  from  Lockport,  and  an 
eloquent  speech  was  delivered  by  Charles  Walker.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  canal,  on  April  16,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  fete,  even  more  enthusiastic  than  that  of  [lily 
4.  1836.  Boats  starteil  from  LaSalle  and  Chicago  at 
the  game  moment.  That  from  Chicago,  bearing  canal 
officials  and  prominent  citizens,  arrived  at  Lockport,  at 
noon  of  the  fete  day.  Mayor  Woodworth  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  and  C>.  A.  Parks  the  oration.  I'pon 
the  24th  of  the  month  the  "General  Thornton  "  arrived 
at  Chicago,  from  1-aSalle,  laden  with  sugar  and  other 
goods,  from  New  Orleans  and  en  route  to  Buffalo.  The 
freight  was  transferred  to  the  steamer  "  Louisiana,"  and 
arrived  at  Buffalo,  April  30,  two  weeks  before  the  first 
boat  by  the  Erie  Canal  had  reached  that  port.  The 
canal  was  at  length  completed. 

Having  thus  been  able  to  witness  the  completion  of 
a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years,  Mr.  Gooding,  soon  after  the  |>assagc  of 
the  first  boats  through  the  canal,  was  removed  by  the 
Governor,  and  Edward  B.  Talcott,  his  former  assistant, 

was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  October,  however,  upon 
the  death  of  Robert  Stuart,  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Gooding,  was  appointed  to  that  position.  During 
the  fall  a  large  sale  of  lots  took  place  at  Chicago,  and 
a  dividend  of  six  per  cent  was  authorized  on  the  princi- 
pal of  the  $1,600,000  loan.  The  amount  of  canal  property 
was  now  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  was  224,965 
acres  of  land  and  5,027  town  lots,  appraised  at  $2,126.- 
355.  The  main  canal  from  Bridgeport  to  LaSalle,  not 
including  the  four  miles  of  river  from  Bridgeport  to 
Chicago  harbor,  was  ninety-six  miles  in  length,  sixty 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  thirty-six  feet  at  the  bottom, 
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the  summit  level.  Subsequently  the  Calumet  feeder 
was  entirely  abandoned  The  eapaeitv  of  the  works 
was  now  forty  thousand  feet  per  minute.  These  works 
were  of  »reat  utility  hereafter,  as  several  dry  seasons 
made  the  Calumet  and  Desplaines  rivers  almost  useless 
as  natural  feeders.  They  also  were  made  to  serve 
another  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1N62  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  aid  them  in  their  sanitary 
measures,  applied  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  use 
of  one  of  their  lifting  wheels,  lor  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting better  drainage  in  the  city.  As  during  that  sea- 
son there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  supply  the  (anal, 
this  w  is  done  during  certain  hours  of  the  dav  in  May, 
June  and  July.  The  cleansing  of  Chicago  River  and 
the  all-important  question  of  sanitary  safety  finally 
induced  the  city  to  move  so  decidedly  in  tlie  mailer 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  management  to  con- 
struct the  canal  on  the  deep-cut  plan,  but  which  had 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  poverty,  was  carried 
out. 

During  the  war  Chicago  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
have  the  nation  transform  the  canal  into  a  national 
water-way,  which  might  float  the  largest  gunboats  on 
their  passage  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  Her  splendid  War  Convention  held  for  that 
purpose,  in  this  city,  on  June  2,  1  803.  was  attended  by 
five  thousand  delegates  from  the  States  of  the  north  " 

1  here  was  laid  before  that  assemblage  various  spe- 
cific plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal  The  first 
plan  was  Executive  Committee,  second  session  t„  aban- 
donee line  „f  the  |)rcscnt  „-ina|al  ,  akc  Wjt,ti  tl)irlv.siv 

miles  from  Chicago,  to  slackwaier  the  Desplaines  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  forty -four  miles  from 
this  city.  It  was  then  propped  to  follow  down  the 
Illinois  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  „f  tWu  |uiruire(|  anu 
twenty  miles.  It  also  was  the  intention  to  construct  the 
can.,  from  Chicago  to  tlu-  Illinois  with  a  width  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  the  sides  to  be-  protected  with 
stone  walls  ten  feet  high,  and  the  summit  level  to  bcVut 
down  to  the  depth  of  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  to  per- 
nut  the  supply  ,,t  water  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the 

i  ,   V    V    Jl  T*  nVcr  '°cks  ,n  bc  hundred  and 

fifty  teet  long  and  seventy  feet  wide,  with  the  depth 

mx  feet  l°  pB"  slcam,™ts  ™d  ^  drawing 

The  estimate  for  the  cost  of  this  work  made  hv 
Messrs.  Gooding  and  Preston,  the  secretary  an,  e  gn.JeV 
of  the  canal,  was  $l3,34M^.  divided  as  "follows  "in 
cago  o  lockport,  .Hstance  twenty-nine  mile,  no' lock" 
but  the  level  to  be  cut  down  nine  ,e,.<    •!  ' 
Lockport  to  LaSal.e.  distancTsix t  "  e c ,  S 
dons.  etc.    $4.0,54.09,;    LaSalle  to   tl  e     l^.s Ipi 
Rnje^two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  ^sTSU; 

The  next  plan  ]>roposed  was  to  make  the  canal  00,. 
hundred  feet  wide,  the  recesses  on  each  mi£  oM^gA fj 

watei'tr  •t^eUCa    me "  dSSS  «  fit  *" 
"yers,  supplying  the  deSe      '  i^shou d 
by  pumping  from  Lake  Michigan 

from  eviction  \!f  °'  ™ 

Phn  had  by  poverty,  been  for 2£lf£ 


of  trustees,  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  accomplishment 
of  the  work  on  the  deep-cut  plan.  It'was  further  pr.f- 
vided  that  the  canal  should  not  be  constructed  of  less 
capacity  than  the  plan  adopted  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners in  1836.  To  assist  the  city  in  their  work  it  was 
enacted  that  the  board  of  trustees  might  open  the 
canal  later  and  close  it  earlier  than  usual  if  they  did  mi 
diminish  the  season  of  navigation  to  less  than  sis 
months. 

Sections  four  and  five  were  as  follows :  "  The  amount 
expended  by  the  city  of  Chicago  in  deepening  the  .Sum- 
nut  Division  of  the  canal  according  to  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  canal  commissioners  in  1836,  shall  be  a  vested 
hen  upon  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  and  its  rev- 
enues, after  the  payment  of  the  present  canal  debt,  ami 
the  net  revenue  of  the  canal  shall  alt  hereafter  he  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  same 
expended  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  this  act.  until 
the  whole  amount  is  reimbursed  to  the  city.  Provided 
the  cost  shall  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  million  dollars." 

"The  State  of  Illinois  may  at  any  time  relieve  this 
lien  upon  tlx-  canal  and  revenue  by'  refunding  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  the  amount  expended  in  nuking  the 
contemplated  improvements  and  the  interest  thereon." 

In  June,  1S65,  the  common  council  passed  an  ordi- 
nance adopting  the  plan  of  the  board  of  public  works 
for  cutting  down  the  summit  so  as  to  draw  from  the 
lake,  at  a  low  stage  of  water,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
thousand  feet  of  water  per  minute.    The  board  were 
authorized  to  issue  $,50,000  in  bonds  July  1.  to  aid  the 
work.    As  a  temporary  expedient  for  keeping  the  South 
ISranch  clean  the  hydraulic  works  of  Bridge|>ort  were 
to  be  used.    The  agreement  entered  into  bv  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  city  in  1S65  was  extended  in  June. 
186.8,  for  an  additional  period  of  three  years.  There 
were  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  billowing  extract  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
canal  trustees  for  the  year  ending  January.  i8;o,  the 
language  used  being  that  of  the  general  superintendent: 
"  The  business  of  the  canal  has  not  suffered  as  seriously 
from  low  water  in  the  Illinois  River  the  past  season  as 
for  several  years  preceding.     There  has  been  nothing 
to  interrupt  navigation  of  the  canal  or  to  complain  of, 
except  the  gross  carelessness  or  negligence  of  contract- 
ors engaged  in  deepening  the  summit  level ;  a  high  stage 
of  water  has  been  kept  upon  this  level  during  the  entire 
season,  sufficient  for  boats  to  navigate,  being  four  feet 
six  inches* — but  obstructions  have  been  placed  in  the 
channel  of  the  canal  above  the  present  bottom,  and 
have  caused  considerable  damage  to  boats.  Boatmen 
have  been  greatly  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  contractors  or  the  city  to  adjust  these  claims.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  deposited  with  the  board  of 
public  works  of  the  city  of  Chicago  quite  a  number  of 
bills  for  damages  which  the  contractors  refuse  to  settle, 
and  in  fact  they  have  refused  to  settle  any  claims  which 
have  been  presented." 

The  Common  Council  having  decided  to  proceed 
with  work  under  this  act,  appointed  a  board  of  com- 
missioners to  superintend  it.  Hv  the  plan  adopted  the 
length  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  twenty  six  miles,  and 
the  canal  was  to  be  cut  down  nine  and  a  half  or  ten  feet 
below  ordinary  lake  level.  Operations  began  at  Bridge- 
port and  terminated  at  Lock  No.  2  at  the  summit. 
From  Chicago  westwardly  the  canal  had  an  inclination 
downward  of  one-tenth  of  one  foot  per  mile 

The  work  was  let  to  various  parties  on  the  36th  ol 
September,  1865.  but  they  having  abandoned  or  for- 
feited their  contracts  the  work  was  relet  in  July.  iWj- 
As  bearing  "1"'"  the  increasing  usefulness  ol  the 
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canal  the  fact  should  he  stated  that  the  Illinois  River 
was  being  greatly  improved  in  1X69,  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  by  the  Construction  of  a  dam  and  steamboat 
lin  k  at  Henry,  some  forty  miles  below  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  canal.  It  was  the  design  to  make  good 
navigation  as  far  down  the  river  as  Peoria,  and,  as  the 
Illinois  was  one  of  the  most  important  feeders  of  the 
canal,  the  improvement  would  very  materially  increase 
its  receipts. 

In  May  and  November,  1870,3  contract  was  author- 
ized to  be  entered  into  with  Adam  Smith  of  Chicago, 
for  the  least  of  a  portion  of  the  ninety-fool  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  which,  by  the  act  of  18 22, 
was  to  be  forever  reserved  from  any  sale  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  provision  had  been 
to  interpose  between  the  margin  of  the  canal  and  the 
owners  or  abuttors  thereon  this  contiguous  strip,  thereby 
<rutting  off  all  direct  communication  with  the  canal, 
unless  some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  obviated.  This  had  been  done  by  teas- 
ing the  strip,  the  preference  being  always  given  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land.  These  leases,  commencing 
in  1S48,  with  the  opening  of  the  canal,  had  been  made 
generally  at  nominal  rates  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  sometimes  with  a  provision  for  renewal,  the  object 
being  to  accommodate  the  lessees  and  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  them  in  conducting  their  various  pursuits.  The 
lease  with  Mr.  Smith  was  of  a  more  extensive  character 
than  any  heretofore  given,  and  also  bound  him  to  com- 
plete certain  improvements.  The  lease  covered  the  strip 
for  nearly  six  miles  west  of  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  the  contract  stipulated  that  the  lessee 
should  widen  the  canal  for  this  distance,  within  ten 
years,  to  a  width  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  and  deepen  it  ten  feet ;  substantial  docks  to  be 
built  and  the  whole  work  to  be  finished  at  the  sole  cost 
of  the  lessee,  although  executed  under  the  su|iervision 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  canal. 

The  final  report  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  was  issued 
for  the  financial  year  between  December  1.  1870,  and 
the  16th  of  August,  1871,  They  reported  that  the 
whole  amount  of  money  received  by  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  from  June  20.  1845,  to  April  30,  1871,  had  been 
Si  1.009,507..)!  ;  the  vouchers  audited,  $10,915,765.00. 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on 
April  {o,  of  §95,742.41.  The  canal  sales  had  been  very 
small  for  many  years.  The  amount  of  notes  remain- 
ing unpaid  on  account  of  lands  anil  lots  previously  sold 
w  is  $4,1 55  on  the  1st  of  May,  1871.  There  remained 
unsold  upon  that  date  fourteen  tracts  of  land  amounting 
in  all  to  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres.  The 
whole  amount  of  registered  canal  bonds  paid  by  the 
trustees  from  January,  1854,10  August  16.  1871,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  ana  premium  on  gold,  was  $4,721,- 
950.00. 

The  Hoard  of  'Trustees  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  law, 
on  the  1  st  of  May,  1871,  passed  over  the  Illinois  vS: 
Michigan  1  'anal,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  the  follow- 
ing board  of  canal  commissioners:  Joseph  I't ley,  presi- 
dent ;  Virgil  llickox,  treasurer;  and  Robert  Milne, 
secretary.  No  change  was  made  in  the  general  officers 
of  the  canal,  and  the  work  of  cutting  down  the  summit, 
or  deepening  the  canal,  went  on.  The  superintendent 
of  the  canal  was  ordered,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given 
.by  the  Chicago  board  of  public  works  that  their  work 
was  completed,  and  that  they  wished  to  remove  the 
locks,  to  close  the  navigation  of  the  canal  for  one  month 
from  the  15th  of  June.  The  canal  was  closed,  how- 
ever, on  June  26,  and  kept  closed  until  July  18.  the 
labor  of  removing  the  locks  being  greater  than  antici- 


pated. On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July  the  level 
was  full,  and  the  Chicago  River  with  all  its  filth  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  heretofore  clear  water  at  I.oek- 
port,  the  people  of  Chicago  rejoicing  in  the  great  relict 
furnished  by  the  deep-cut  which  caused  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to  run  "up  stream." 
Within  three  or  four  days  the  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan filled  the  canal  at  Loekport,  and  was  thrown  oil 
there  over  the  rocks  almost  as  clear  and  blue  as  the 
waters  at  the  Kails  of  Niagara.  Navigation  was  at  once 
resumed,  but  as  the  banks  had  not  been  trimmed  and 
refuse  was  still  lying  along  the  edge  of  the  canal  and 
even  in  its  prism,  the  commissioners  finished  the  work 
according  to  contract,  and  the  city  paid  for  it. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  old  Hoard  of  'Trustees 
rendered  a  supplementary  account  of  over  $1,200,  being 
interest  received  from  New  York  since  April  30.  'This 
brought  the  total  balance  up  to  $97,007. L'pon  this 
day  the  canal  commissioners  certified  to  the  correctness 
of  all  accounts,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month  the  release 
deed  of  the  canal  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor. 

In  May,  1873,  there  was  a  change  in  the  board  of 
canal  commissioners.  Mr.  Ctley  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, but  H.  C  Anderson  was  chosen  treasurer  and  \V. 
N.  Hrainard,  secretary.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that  Joseph  Ctley  have  special  charge  of  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  Illinois  iV  Michigan 
Canal  and  the  lock  and  dam  at  Henry:  that  H,  G. 
Anderson  have  charge  of  all  money*  received  from  tolls, 
sale  of  lots,  rents,  etc.;  and  that  W,  N.  Hrainard  have 
charge  of  the  general  office  at  Loekport.  The  board 
and  the  duties  of  its  members  remained  unchanged 
until  May,  1877,  when  it  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  J.  O.  (trover,  president;  Martin  Kingman,  treasurer, 
and  11.  V.  Shaw,  secretary.  W  illiam  Thomas  was  con- 
tinued as  general  superintendent,  Daniel  C.  Jenne  as 
chief  engineer,  and  William  Milne  as  chief  clerk. 

After  reviewing  the  management  of  the  canal,  under 
the  rules  of  the  late  board,  it  was  found  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  increase  the  business.  The 
toll  rates  were  greatly  reduced  on  lumber,  salt,  iron, 
etc.  with  very  favorable  results. 

Previous  to  the  deepening  of  the  Illinois  «x;  Mich- 
igan Canal,  Mud  Lake  comprised  several  bundled  acres 
of  inarshv  land.  King  between  the  line  of  the  canal  and 
the  Desplaines  River  and  extending  from  Summit  east- 
ward, about  three  miles,  nearly  to  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  As  it  was  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  old  canal  it  was  being  constantly  supplied  with 
leakage  water.  When  the  "deep-cut"  was  completed 
the  long-cherished  enterprise  of  the  owners  of  this 
swamp  land  to  reclaim  it  was  made  feasible.  During 
the  year  1871  the  owners  of  the  land  along  the  line  of 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  and  westward  to 
the  Desplaines.  revived  an  attempt  to  widen  its  channel 
and  to  dig  a  canal  connecting  the  two  streams.  In  1S72 
this  was  accomplished  and  the  waters  of  the  Desplaines 
were  diverted  from  their  natural  course,  south,  into  this 
artificial  channel,  known  as  the  Ogdcn-Wentworth 
"ditch."  'The  theory  of  the  originators  of  the  "ditch  " 
was  that  the  waters  of  the  Desplaines,  especially  in 
times  of  freshet,  would  deepen  both  the  canal  and  the 
West  Branch,  and  the  loosened  soil  be  swept  out  into 
Lake  Michigan.  Dredging  was  commenced  about  one 
mile  northeast  of  Summit  and,  as  completed  in  1872, 
the  canal  was  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  and  lay  below 
the  bed  of  the  Desplaines  River.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1872  and  1873,  the  municipal  authorities 
discovered  that  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  was  not 
cleansing  the  Chicago  River.    An  investigation  was 
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entered  into  to  determine  the  cause  [of  this  apparent 
failure,  and  upon  drawing  the  water  from  the  summit 
level  in  November,  1S74,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
quantity  of  soft  alluvial  soil  in  the  canal  basin  at  those 
points,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  towns  of 
Cicero,  Riverside  and  the  Mud  Lake  section,  was  being 
drained  into  the  ditch,  and  through  it  into  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  the  canal  at  Bridge- 
port, portions  of  it  even  passing  down  to  Lnckport  and 
Joliet.  The  Ogden-U'cutworth  canal  was  furnishing 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  about  all  the  water  it 
could  take  away  from  Bridgeport,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chicago  River  water.  Therein"  was  continued  the 
nuisance  of  a  filthy  river,  endangering  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  conclusion  was  finally  reached 
that  a  dam  should  be  constructed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Ogden-Wentworth  ditch,  shutting  out  the  Des- 
plaines  River.  William  B.  Ogden,  the  owner  of  the 
land  at  this  point,  agreed  with  the  city,  ami  in  1877  a 

low  dam  was  constructed,  but  it  proved  of  little  per- 
manent benefit. 

The  subject  of  cleansing  the  river,  however,  was 
continually  agitated,  ami  to  settle  the  matter  it  was 
decided  by  the  city  to  construct  pumping  works  at  the 
junction  of  the  canal  and  the  South  Branch. 

In  March,  1.S80.  the  Common  Council  appropriated 
$100,000  toward  their  establishment.  Bids  were  opened 
in  October,  but  they  ranged  far  above  the  appropriation, 
and  no  award  was  made.  In  March,  1881,  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  was  made,  and  the  contrai  l  was 
awarded  in  August  to  W.  1\  Palmer  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  The  works  were  completed  in  August,  1S85,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $270,000.  They  are  located  across 
the  old  channel  of  the  canal,  two  hundred  and  sixty-live 
feet  west  of  the  South  Branch.  To  prevent  the  water 
from  returning  into  the  river  a  lock  has  been  constructed 

just  east  01  the  junction  of  the  Influent  channel  of  the 
canal  with  the  river. 

In  November.  1S77,  tlie  improvement  of  the  lock 
and  dam  at  Copperas  Creek  in  the  Illinois  River  was 
accepted  by  the  commissioners,  its  total  cost  having 
been  $410,000.  The  revenues  of  the  canal  and  the 
Henry  lock  had  been  diverted  to  this  object.  To  com- 
plete the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  River  the  canal 
commissioners  suggested  that  three  more  locks  should 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000— one  to  be  located 
at  Bcardstown  or  a  few  miles  below,  one  at  or  near 
Bedford,  and  the  other  about  six  miles  above  the  mouth 
Of  the  r.ver.  As  stated  by  the  commissioners,  "the  two 
dams  and  locks  now  constructed  complete  good  and 
perfect  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River  for  a  distance 
Of  ninety  miles,  and  by  the  construction  of  the  three 
additional  locks  and  dams  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  available  water-way  will  be  added,  which  will 
complete  a  perfect  water  route  from  the  lakes  to  the 
•Mississippi  River.  This  would  greatly  augment  the 
usefulness  of  the  present  improvements,  which  now 
especially  in  low  stages  of  water,  do  not  render  all  the 
advantages  contemplated,  and  leaves  the  system  of  im- 
provements, as  at  present,  in  a  crude  state." 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners it  is  found  that  the  balance  on  hand  December 
I.  Was  $45,045.40;    receipts.  $117,249.08;  dis- 

bursements $.,3,071.52.  leaving  unbalance  of  $so. 
123.06  on  December  ,,  ,882.  The  following  from  Will- 
I '"if      "rf '  "J0  8,<"nclal  *»Per,ntendent.  speaks  for 

uncd  n  13  ^  bee"  a  ,>Ctter  s,a«e  <>f  main- 
tamed  during  the  season,  and  the  buildings  and  .anal 


property,  other  than  the  canal  itself,  are  now  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before,  and  should  not  again  Iw 
allowed  to  get  down  to  where  they  were  in  1877.  The 
construction  of  the  Copperas  Creek  lock  and  dam,  with 
the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  canal  between 
1S74  and  1877,  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  repairs 
on  the  canal,  nearly  ruined  it  for  navigation  purposes; 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  symptoms  of  recovery. 
Between  1S71  and  1877  more  than  $648,000  was  taken 
from  the  revenues  of  the  canal  and  used  for  other  par- 
poses,  notwithstanding  its  banks  were  falling  down,  its 
prism  filling  up.  its  masonry  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
its  general  appearance  uninviting.  Had  a  portion  of 
this  large  sum  l>een  spent  in  its  needed  repairs,  and 
the  balance  been  set  apart  for  a  reserve  fund  for  its 
future  use.  if  needed,  no  begging  for  conditional  appro- 
priations  would  now  be  necessary." 

The  following  interesting  table  of  statistics  explains 
itself: 
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The  present  management  of  the  canal  is  as  follows: 
Commissioners— Charles  Bent,  president,  Morrison: 
George  F.  Brown,  secretary,  Morris;  I).  J-  Calligan, 
treasurer.  Peoria;  William  'Thomas,  general  superin- 
tendent, and  William  Milne,  chief  clerk,  Lockport. 
The  board  of  commissioners  took  charge  of  the  canal 
in  April,  1883.  There  has  been  no  change  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  officers  or  employes  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1882-83. 
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CHICAGO  HARBOR. 

Like  other  works  of  public  utility  the  improvements 
and  protection  of  Chicago  harbor  were  accomplished 
only  after  many  years  of  experiment  ami  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  canal  and  the  harbor  were  twin  enterprises. 
The  former  would  be  almost  worthless  if  there  were  no 
clear  way  of  exit  into  Lake  Michigan;  and  without  a 
good  harbor  to  shelter  vessels  from  the  storms  which 
raged  over  the  lake,  it  was  early  seen  that  Chicago 
could  never  become  a  port  of  entry.  Previous  to  the 
voyages  of  Joliet  and  l.aSalle,  the  accretions  which  had 
fallen  to  the  lake  bottom  as  they  rested  upon  the  ice 
piled  up  in  the  river's  mouth,  added  to  the  natural  for- 
mations caused  by  the  lake  currents,  had  formed  a  large 
sandbar,  and,  at  times,  blocked  navigation.*  LaSalle, 
from  his  observations  in  1682,  fails  to  see  how  a  shallow 
cut  canal  could  supply  navigable  water  for  the  Illinois 
River  during  the  dry  season,  or  if  that  should  be  ac- 
complished, how  commerce  would  be  benefited,  since 
even  in  a  rainy  reason  the  surplus  water  which  flowed 
over  the  portage  from  the  Desplaines  the  "Chicago," 
he  calls  it  ,  would  not  cover  the  sandbar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  channel. t  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
early  travelers  noticed  and  commented  upon  this  im- 
pediment to  navigation,  but  until  Fort  Dearborn  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Government  trading-posts 
no  decisive  movement  was  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  river's  mouth.  In  1805  the  agent  at  the  United 
States  Indian  Factory,  which  was  established  that  year, 
suggested  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  clearing 
away  the  obstruction,  in  a  limited  way,  from  the  mouth 
of  Chicago  River.  But  his  idea  of  a  harbor  was  just  as 
limited  as  his  dreams  of  what  the  location  was  destined 
to  be.  All  that  was  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  entrance 
to  the  river  was  a  narrow  ditch,  which  might  permit  the 
easy  passage  of  a  Mackinaw  boat  up  to  the  very  door  of 
the  trading  house  :  and,  this  effected,  his  conception  of 
improvement  was  fulfilled.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
keen  observers  traveling  over  the  Western  country  saw 
the  geographical  advantages  which  this  muddy  point 
possessed,  and  realized  and  prophesied  its  future  impor- 
tance. The  canal  enterprise  was  therefore  not  only 
pressed  to  public  notice,  but  the  ideas  of  the  new  gen- 
eration in  regard  to  a  harbor  expanded  prodigiously. 
In  1816  came  Colonel  l-ong,  ami  he  had  something  to 
say  about  the  canal  and  the  harbor.  During  the  next 
year  Samuel  A.  Storrow,  Judge  Advocate,  traveled 
through  the  West,  and  like  many  another  enterprising 
man  since  then,  visited  "  Chicago"  and  talked  about  it. 
He  admired  the  wonderful  portage  which  separated  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  waters  of  the  Great 
River,  and  said  that  the  canal  should  be  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  Judge  also  described  the  site  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  and  as  all  observers  were  beginning  to 
do  with  unanimity  bewailed  the  fact  that  "it  had  no  ad- 
vantage of  harbor,  the  river  itself  being  always  choaked, 
and  frequently  barred."   Then,  in  1818,  William  Darby, 

»  PirrrcMargry.  m  M*ic«inrni  American  Hulory. 


a  New  York  author,  took  a  trip  through  the  West,  and 
by  him  there  was  further  expatiating  on  the  wonderful 
portage  and  the  importance  of  the  canal.  The  United 
States  commissioners,  with  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
were  then  running  their  lines  to  mark  the  lands  which 
hail  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  1S16.*  A  map  was 
therefore  made  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  main 
river  flowed  northeast  and  east,  for  about  three-fifths  of 
a  mile,  to  a  point  nine  hundred  feet  west  of  the  parade 
ground.  From  that  point  it  commenced  to  make  a 
complete  bend  around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  entering 
upon  its  direct  coarse  south.  Mowed  between  the  great 
gand-bank  on  the  east  and  the  marsh  on  the  west, 
entering  the  lake  when  it  could  ,  about  eight  hundred 
yards  south  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  the  present  south- 
west corner  of  River  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  Some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  confluence  of  the 
river  and  the  North  Branch  a  small  creek  entered  the 
main  channel  from  the  north,  while  from  the  south,  at  a 
point  north  of  the  present  Wabash  Avenue,  another 
stream  entered  the  river.  Opposite  Port  Dearborn  a 
small  bayou  stretched  back  from  the  river  to  the  north- 
west. The  entire  length  of  the  main  river  in  1818  was 
about  one  and  a  half  miles.  No  suggestion  was  made, 
however,  to  improve  the  harbor.  It  was  reserved  for 
H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  secretary  of  the  Indian  commission 
which  visited  Chicago  in  1821,  to  first  call  attention  to 
the  matter  as  a  measure  of  general  utility  and  humanity. 
It  is  observed  that  he  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  harbor  could  ever  be  formed,  but  his  plan  was 
definite  and  bordered  upon  the  prophetic: 

"  We  allude,"  he  says.  "to  the  formation  ol  a  harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan  where  vessels  may  lie  in  safety  while  lliey  arc  discharging 
the  commodities  destined  for  litituiis,  or  encountering  the  delays 
which  commerce  frequently  impose*.  It  Is  well  known  that  after 
passing  the  Manilou  Islands  there  is  no  harbor  or  shelter  foi  vessels 
in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that  every  ve-ssel  which 
passes  into  that  lake  after  the  month  of  September,  runs  an  immi- 
nent hazard  of  shipwreck.  Vessel*  bound  to  Chicago  come  to  an- 
chor upon  a  gravelly  bottom  in  the  lake,  and,  discharging  with  all 
possible  speed,  hasten  on  their  return.  The  sand  which  is  driven 
up  into  the  mouth  of  Chicago  C  reek  will  a.lmtt  boats  only  to  pass 
over  the  bar,  though  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  allow  vessels  to 
lit  above.  Among  the  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  for 
keeping  the  mould  of  the  river  clear  of  sand,  one  rjl  the  most  in- 
genious, and  perhaps  practicable,  is  that  of  turning  the  Knnomic 
(Calumet  I.  by  a  canal  of  sixteen  miles,  into  the  Chicago,  above  the 
fort,  and  by  the  increased  body  anil  pressure  of  water,  drive  out  the 
accumulated  sands.  It  is  yet  somewhat  problematical  whether  a 
safe  and  permanent  harbor  can  be  constructed  by  any  effort  of  hu- 
man ingenuitv,  upon  the  bleak  and  naked  shnres  of  these  lakes,  ex- 
posed, as  thev  are.  to  the  must  furious  tempests.  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  lie  feasible  to  construct  an  artificial  island 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  Creek,  which  might  be  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  main  land,  with  mote  permanent  benclit  to 
the  country  at  large,  if  not  with  less  expense,  than  to  keep  the  Chi- 
cago clear  of  sand.  Stone  for  such  a  work  is  abundant  near  the 
entrance  Into  Crcen  Itav,  and.  if  built  on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal, 
it  would  afford  convenient  sites  for  all  storehouses  required." 

The  Government  breakwater,  with  the  sandbars 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  forming,  maybe  likened 
to  Schoolcraft's  bridge  connecting  the  artificial  island 

•  The  m;ip  'if  iRtt  w**  presented  in  the  case  «-»f  OeorHe  C  r*A(rs  Illinois 
Central  Railmvl  Company,  before  (he  United  Stales  Circuit  Court,  Northern 
Plutrirt  of  Win.*.,  in  October,  105,. 
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with  the  main  land,  ami  his  storehouses  to  tin-  huge  ele- 
vator- which  now  cover  those  convenient  sites,  But 
when  Schoolcraft  wrote,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
an  old  stockade  fort  and  John  Kinzie's  block  house : 
Uld  although  his  general  idea  of  protecting  tin-  river's 
mouth  seems  to  have  been  the  correct  one,  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  binning  an  artificial  channel,  so  that 
the  river's  course  could  he  made  more  direct  to  the 
lake,  and  its  current  thereby  strengthened.  This  idea, 
however,  was  left  to  be  clearly  brought  out  bv  the  en- 
gineers who  made  the  survey's  for  the  canal  route  in 
iS;o.  In  February  of  that  year  William  Howard.  V. 
S.  C,  R  .  proposed  a  plan  for  "improving  the  mouth  of 
Chicago  River."     His  idea  was  to  close  the  original 

outlet,  and  cut  a  channel  through  the  tfornution  of 

sand  and  grave!  which  prevented  the  river  from  flowing 
castwardly,  in  nearly  a  direct  course,  north  and  south 
piers  were  to  extend  out  into  the  lake,  in  a  direction 
smith  ,,!  east;  the  artificial  channel  being  somewhat 
over  one  thousand  feet  north  of  the  natural  outlet  .if 
the  river.     The  map.  and  a  well-corn  .rived  correspon- 
dence between  residents  of  the  settlement  and  influen- 
tial members  of  ('.ingress,  caused  general  attenti.ui  to 
l>e  called  to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  the  canal.    When  in  \ugust  of 
this  year  1830  the  town  of  Chicago  was  surveved  pro- 
vision  was  made  for  a  public  levee  on  the  general  plan 
adopted I  by  Western  river  villages,  and  extending  along 
South  W  Iter  .street     Hut  the  system  applicable  to  the 
■glu-draught  river  boats  was  not  applicable  to  the  large 
lake  era  ft.    So  the  levee  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the 
location  became  a  part  of  the  wharfing  propcrtv  which 
in  later  years,  gave  the  corporation  so  much' trouble' 
I  he  continued  efforts  made  to  improve  Chicago's  bar 
tor  bore  fn.it  ,n  .833.    For  the  purpose  of  Sal,  ng 
»«  appropnation,  a  map  was  sent  to  fjongre*.  dXSd 
to  show  what  a  growing  town  Chicago  was.    |t  Indi- 
cted the  course  of  the  river,  the  platted  sect.ons  of  the 

town,  and  the  contemplated  subdivisions.   This  man 

^5.000.  vhn  h  was  obtained  from  Congress,  March 

be  works  were  immediately  put  in -  barge  of 

u£JHen^H*.der'  his  "•fe,am    Umtcnden, I  e 
">K  Henry  S.  Handy.    Samuel  Jackson  was  foreman  .if 
«-'»tru,J'»n.  and  held  the  position  for  sonic  time  A 

so'to  K  CT  ,WaS  ^Pointed  Clerk,  and  continued 

so  to  act  for  a  number  01  vears*    Mr  la.  kson -oriv.> 
iron,  Buffalo  June  ,7(  ln  co.npan     .  1^  • 

Chandler  and  Morgan  I..  Shaplev,  and'  work  w  ,s 

u  Jhe  f,rst  rtone  ^  procured  about  three 

.        ,  ,"Ct'  an<l  Wcre  rafted  down  the  river 
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plied  chiefly  upon  the  work  of  extending  the  north 
pier  :  and.  as  a  rule,  for  several  years  that  structure  was 
kept  Ironi  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  ahead  of 
the  south  pier.    The  most  of  the  stone  was  taken  from 
the  quarry  opened  up  on  the  South  branch.  Subse- 
quently ties  and  timber  wcre  procured  in  Wisconsin  and 
Mi.  higan.  with  the  exception  of  a  small  lot  taken  from 
the  North  ISranch  in  103.4-35.     The  appropriation  of 
18.55  amounted  to  S.?..,Soo.  and  under  Lieutenant  Allen's 
energetic  management  the  work  progressed  most  favor- 
ably,*   liy  the  1  lose  of  the  season  the  north,  or  weather 
pier  had  been  extended  one  thousand  two  hundred  ami 
sixty  feet  into  the  lake,  where  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  of 
water  was  found,  and  most  of  the  structure  had  been 
ami pleted  to  its  full  height  of  seven  feet.    The  pier- 
head was  not  constructed,  for  the  reason  that  a  new  bar 
commenced  to  form  in  the  spring,  at  a  point  on  the  lake 
shore  about  half  a  mile  from  the  pier,  and  was  now  run- 
ning obliquely,  in  a  direction  which  threatened  to  form 
an  obstruction  across  the  harbor  entrance,  a  short  dis- 
tant e  from  the  end  of  the  work.    Already  the  depth  of 
the  water  on  the  line  of  the  pier  had  been  reduced  from 
ten  and  twelve  feel  to  eight.    It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  until  winter  was  over,  when  it  could  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  would  be  necessarv  to  extend  the  pier 
across  the  new  sandbar  ami  shut  out  the  threatened  for- 
mation from  the  harbor  entrance.    It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  north  pier  constructed 
in  1 8 54,  and  for  sixty  feet  Iteyond.  nine  feet  of  sand 
had  been  washed  away,  leaving  a  clear  clay  bottom,  at  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet'  from  the  surface.    Many  vessels 
had  already  found  shelter  there  while  discharging  their 
cargoes.     The  south  pier,  in  1835,  was  extended  live 
hundred  feet,  making  its  total  length  into  the  lake  seven 
hundred  feet.    It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
season  of  1833  a  portion  of  it  had  been  constructed 
across  the  river  and  bar.     The  two  piers  now  enclosed 
a  channel  of  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  containing 
from  three  to  seven  feet  of  water,  and  all  was  ready  for 
the  dredging  machines.    Cp  to  that  time  the  current  of 
the  river  hail  made  no  great  impression  upon  the  sand 
in  the  channel.    Lieutenant  Alien  noticed  that  when  the 
season's  work  was  completed  $6,900  of  the  $.52,000 
would  remain  to  be  applied  in  1S.56.  and  that  $6,000 
bad  l>ecn  reserved  for  dredging  purpOMl,    Since  the 
opening  of  navigation  until  September,  two  hundred  and 
twelve  vessels  had  arrived  and  discharged  their  cargoes 
at  the'  harbor.     Concerning  the  effects  of  the  "land 
craze"  upon  his  workmen  he  said  : 

"  The  great  and  continued  emigration  to  the  town  and  coun- 
try  has  kepi  a||  kinu«i  of  grain  and  provision*  scarce  anJ  dear,  and 
Often  difficult  (0  procure  at  any  |Jficc.  The  vcrv  great  demand 
f"r  laborers  and  mechanics  on  the  building*  anil  improvements  of 
the  town  has  maintained  a  very  high  rale  of  wages  for  workmen. 
1  he  influx  of  this  class  of  emigrants  has  boEB  grcal.  luo;  hut  the 
apparent  facilities  offered  them  of  securing  valuable  portion*  ol 
public  land  by  settling  <»n  il — and  which  wcre  confirmed  to  *ctikrN 
and  claimants  at  the  recent  land  sales  here — have  encouraged  me- 
chanics and  laborers  on  arriving,  or  soon  alter,  lo  abandon  iheir 
appropriate  trades  or  occupation*  for  a  bright  hope  of  soon  making 
their  fortunes  tinder  the  pre-emption  laws.  Some  of  my  best 
workmen,  and  who  hail  been  on  the  works  since  their  commence- 
ment, have,  since  the  sales  at  this  place,  refused  lo  continue  at  * 
rate  of  wages  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  They  have  goiir  I" 
Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  to  make  location's  on  public  lands.  The 
constant  changes  of  workmen  thus  made  has  beta  ernlurra«:m: 
and  cx|H-nsive  lo  the  work." 

Captain  Allen's  map,  drawn  in  October,  1837,  indi- 
cates that,  at  this  time,  the  south  pier  had  been  finished 
from  a  point  opposite  Fort  Dearborn,  across  the  old 
channel  of  the  river,  and  so  on  out  into  the  lake,  a  total 
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distance  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Some  live  hundred  feet  uf  the  lake  end  with  the  bulk- 
head was  unfinished  or  only  projected.  The  shore  end 
of  the  north  pier  for  seven  hundred  feet  had  not  been 
finished,  but  it  had  iieen  pushed  out  into  the  lake  for 
twelve  hundred  feet,  with  four  hundred  feet  of  pier  and 
bulkhead  projected,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  outer  .■wind- 
bar,  which  now  extended  beyond  the  end  of  this,  the 
weather  pier.  Of  the  old  sandbar,  between  the  river 
and  the  lake,  only  a  small  tongue  remained,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet.  Although  the  eastern  bank  of  the  original  chan- 
nel was  mostly  washed  away,  its  western  boundary 
the  swamp  east  of  the  fort  was  visible  then.  In  1838 
§50,000  was  appropriated,  but  it  became  now  evident 
that  the  improvement  was  progressing  under  a  WTpng 
plan,  The  prevailing  currents  of  the  lake  bad  been 
rapidly  depositing  sediment  in  the  shape  of  sandbars, 
which  were  backing  up  against  the  north  pier,  their 
general  trend  being  a  little  more  to  the  north  than  the 
old  sandbar.  Within  the  outer  sandbar,  which  in  1S37 
extended  beyond  the  finished  portion  of  the  north  pier, 
hail  been  formed  two  bars.  By  the  continued  process 
of  deposit  these  were  lifted  further  and  further  into 
view,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  with  sand,  until 
the  second  bar  of  1 837  virtually  became  the  shore  line 
of  1838.  Since  the  commencement  of  improvements 
in  1833,  the  shore  line  had  extended  seven  hun- 
dred feet  out  into  the  lake  along  the  north  pier, 
and  was  rapidly  pushing  farther  in  that  direction.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  short  time  before  the  third  sand- 
bar, which  hail  already  been  formed  beyond  the  pier, 
would  become  a  new  shore  line;  and  it  would  seem,  un- 
less the  direction  of  the  work  was  changed,  that  the  task 
of  protecting  the  harbor  entrance  would  be  an  indefinite 
contest  between  the  governmental  purse  and  the  natural 
forces  of  wind,  wave  and  current.  As  the  sandbars  and 
the  shore  line  extended  out  into  the  lake,  the  pier,  in 
order  to  be  of  any  benefit,  would  have  to  keep  pac  e  with 
its  progress.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  pier  25j4c  more  to  the  north*  but  the 
appropriation  of  1838  having  been  impended  in  extend- 
ing the  under-work  four  hundred  ami  five  feet  in  the 
new  direction  and  dredging  the  bar  already  formed,  it 
was  found  that  this  plan  was  no  better  than  the  old. 
The  bar  continued  to  form  not  only  because  of  the  cur- 
rents of  the  lake,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
across  the  pier  carried  the  sand  from  the  beach  into  the 
harbor  itself.  Vessels  now  made  the  entrance  with  gre;it 
difficulty  in  fair  weather,  and  were  entirely  excluded 
from  shelter  during  storms.  At  the  commencement  of 
operations  in  1839  it  was  found  that  the  bar  had  ex- 
tended across  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  and  four  hun- 
dred anil  fifty  yards  beyond.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1839,'  Lieutenant  now  General  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys, who  had  succeeded  Captain  Allen,  was  relieved, 
at  his  own  request,  by  Captain  T.  J.  Cram.  l'nder  him 
Captain  J.  H.  Leavenworth  acted  as  agent  in  charge  of 
the  harbor  works,  the  only  thing  attempted  up  to  1841 
being  to  preserve  the  protections  already  built,  l'nder 
him  the  superstructure  of  the  pier  was  extentled  in  the 
new  direction,  and  then  further  appropriations  were  cut 
off.  In  April  the  ixiard  of  engineers  decided  that  all 
expenditures  upon  the  harbor  would  be  for  only  such 
work  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  what  had  been 
completed  up  to  that  date.  A  few  days  later,  lake  cap- 
tains were  notified  of  the  formation  of  the  bar  across 
the  harbor's  entrance.  Under  date  of  September  1. 
1839,  when  work  was  entirely  suspended,  Captain  Cram 
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reported  as  still  unfinished  several  hundred  feet  on  the 
west  end  and  four  hundred  ami  five  feet  on  the  east  end 
of  the  north  pier  ;  also  two  hundred  and  fifty  feel  on 
the  west,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  tin-  east 
end  of  the  south  pier.  Repeated  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts were  made  by  Chicago  citizens  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions in  1839  and  1840;  the  apathy  of  Congress  and  the 
evident  attempt  of  that  body  to  ignore  the  claims  of 
Chicago  creating  much  dissatisfaction,  and  suggesting 
the  memorial  of  1841.  This  document  was  signed  by 
Mayor  Sherman,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  City  Clerk 
Hoyne.  It  exhibited  the  commercial  importance  of 
Chicago,  showing  that  her  average  import  trade  for  the 
past  six  years  had  reached  §1 .500,000,  her  export  trade 
$348,362.  The  progress  of  work  U|>on  the  harbor  was 
reviewed  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  at  that 
time  noticed.  Piles  and  timbers  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  north  pier  were  being  carried  away,  and  the  dredg- 
ing  machines  and  sand  scows  were  going  to  pieces.  Not 
less  than  $4,000  would  repair  the  damage  already  done. 
The  appropriation  had  run  out  and  a  permanent  sand- 
bar was  rapidly  forming.  If  assistance  should  not  be 
granted  soon,  "  commerce  would  be  without  shelter  and 
human  life  and  property  endangered  to  a  lamentable 
extent."  The  memorialists  not  only  prayed  for  "  im- 
mediate temporary,"  but  for  "  immediate  permanent" 
relief.  Chicago's  claims  continued  to  be  pressed  upon 
Congress,  and  the  result  was  that  in  1843  an  "  item  "  of 
$25,000  was  obtained,  to  be  expended  upon  the  harbor. 
With  this  sum  a  series  of  rejwirs  and  some  new  work 
was  effected,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
George  B.  McClellan.  Another  appropriation  $30,000 
was  obtained  in  1S44,  and  during  that  year  and  the  next 
the  height  of  the  north  pier  was  -increased  from  one  to 
two  feet.  The  appropriation  was  soon  exhausted  and 
Congress  was  again  begged  for  assistance.  Citizens  of 
Chicago  poured  in  upon  that  body  facts  and  figures, 
showing  her  importance  as  a  lake  port  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  which  this 
city  led  the  way. 

Inc  luding  the  appropriation  of  1S44  over  $247,000 
had  been  expended  upon  the  harbor,  with  what  results 
the  reader  is  informed.  Two  years  followed,  during 
which  the  engineers  made  estimates,  and  the  citizens 
presented  memorials.  Even  Congressman  Wentworth's 
speech  in  favor  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1846,  did  not  break  the  monotony  of  the  "No- 
appropriation  "  period.  President  Jackson,  the  friend 
of  internal  improvement,  was  dead,  and  President  Polk 
was  his  antipode.  The  estimate  of  1846  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  north  pier  and  for  necessary 
repairs  was  $24,297.  It  is  well  known  that  in  August 
of  that  year  the  river  and  harbor  bill  received  the  pres- 
idential veto,  which  included  $12,000  to  be  expended 
on  Chicago  harbor  and  $15,000  for  a  steam  dredge 
boat  to  be  used  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  bill  had, 
through  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  received  the 
powerful  sup|x>rt  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  addressed  an 
able  letter  to  the  convention  which  met  in  1847.  This 
statesman  had  visited  Chicago  in  1S37,  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  lake  region,  and  was  thoroughly  able 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
appropriation.  He  pictured  a  terrific  storm  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  despair  of  the  crew,  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel  and  remarked  :  "What  but  a  merciful  Providence 
saved  me  from  such  a  catastrophe  when  I  passed  over 
Lake  Michigan  in  1837?"  Notwithstanding  the  able 
support  which  the  bill  received,  and  the  decisive  major- 
ity which  it  obtained,  President  Polk  vetoed  it  and  the 
whole  Northwest  arose  against  him.    The  summary 
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action  of  the  Chief  Executive  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and,  within  a  year,  the  peat  River  and  Har- 
bor Convention  was  an  accomplished  fart.*  William  M. 
Hall,  agent  of  the  Lake  Steamboat  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  is  the  acknowledged  father 

of  this  gathering,  wherein  was  assembled  much  of  the 
political  and  commercial  ability  of  the  country,  protest- 
ing against  the  narrow  views  and  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 

At  the  close  of  the  season  Of  1846  Mr.  Hall  gave  an 
editorial  dinner  in  the  citv  of  St.  I  .outs,  at  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention,  lately 
held  in  Memphis,  came  up  for  informal  discussion.  The 
conference  concluded  by  Colonel  A.  II.  Chambers,  of  the 
Missouri  Kepublican.tiirningto  Mr.  Hall,  and  suggesting 
that  the  latter  was  the  man  of  all  others  best  tilted  to 
move  in  the  matter  of  (  ailing  a  river  and  liarhor  conven- 
tion, irrespective  of  party,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  water-way  of  the  West 
Mr.  Hall  thereupon  visited  Chicago,  where  he  met  R. 
L.  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  B.  F.gan,  S.  I. isle  Smith,  and  others, 
who  approved  of  the  plan,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
support  the  enterprise.  Captain  E,  It.  Ward  and  <  Hiver 
Newberry,  of  Detroit,  Millard  Fillmore  and  K.C  .Spann- 
ing of  Buffalo— in  fact  most  of  the  influential  commer- 
cial and  broad-minded  men  of  the  lake  cities,  of 
Springfield,  of  Boston  and  of  New  York,  were  as  a 
unit  in  recognizing  the  grandeur  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  movement.  Finally,  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Hall  met  William  Duane  Wilson,  Robert  Fergus  and  a 
few  other  Western  gentlemen,  and  made  arrangements 
to  hold  a  meeting,  in  furtherance  of  his  project,  at 
Rathbun's  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  quite  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  committee  recommended  that  a  con- 
vention be  held  in  Chicago,  [one  17.  The  time  was 
subsequently  changed  to  July  5.  The  committees  on 
arrangements  appointed  were  as  follows :  Chicago, 
William  B.  Ogdcn,  S.  I  .isle  Smith.  Ucnrge  W.  Dole; 
Milwaukee,  Bvron  Kilbournc,  W.  D.Wilson-  Detroit 
Augustus  J.  Porter;  Cleveland,  |.  W.  Allen;  Buffalo.' 
James  L.  Barton  ;  St.  Louts,  David  Chambers.  The 
Chicago  committee  called  a  meeting  in  this  citv  on  No- 
vember 13.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  an  address,  which  so  fairly  presents 
the  prevailing  sentiment  and  the  aims  of  the  '  |„|v  con- 
vention that  it  is  given  entire  :  ' 

1 1  <  Th.e  h'Kh  prU:es  "f  (rtVhl-  "ken  in  connection  with  the  loss 
-.1  life  an.!  property  upon  the  Western  waters  last  *w,n  caused  scv- 
Vr,!  I  "  ,:<-  meeting"  to],,     .;,i  „  ..,,„,,.  Sll!,  ....  ,  ,  (h 
for  the  pur,™*  ,,f  devising  the  hw  means  of  m„r0vi  JJj 

the,  evil*  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  interested  in  com- 
were  complaining     At  .,11  these  meetings  the  proprielv  of 

21      ?  ■      "C  ,rrcd         ,B  °>  Chicago  having  been 

nam  d  h  ".T^f  i'V  '  *  ci,izens  «»cd  »  "'"--ling 

name,  he  ;.h  of  July  a,  ft,  appropriate  time,  and  chose, he  underl 
s.gncda  .•omm.net !tO  draft  an  address,  getting  forth  the  objects  of 

nrs.  in"? .  lt"mT;  'his  matter  have  been,  from  ,£ 
B.W,    ke  the  undersigned.  „f  ctltirH   mtTtM     y  ,  £  )n) 

ontl  e  f?  I  ^'"veni.m,.  one  of  the  chief  object*  of  it  is  ,o  call 
v .  the  ne.^'.'T0"  •*'ec,,,he         "f  a»  ™U  to  con- 

now  T        ,hat  ,he  'mpww-WMN  desired  are  not 

i.ii.i. io,  ,^  ud  lha'  ,hcrei^  predisposition  among  all 

J    *  hen  c^hlve  ™°f  *  ^"^  ma*U,ra,e  "f  '^ToCS 
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though  it  Ik-  in  express  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  tlietr 
constiuient*.      Repeated  instances  of  this  kind  must  eventually 
give  this  question  somewhat  of  a  political  cast,  which  the  under 
signed  and  all  who  cooperate  with  them  would  seriously  regret. 

The  construction  of  AtirA-rj  upon  our  northern  lakes,  «  we]| 
as  upon  the  Atlantic,  with  the  improvement  of  our  great  rivers, 
where  commerce  is  of  a  national  character,  necessa.ily  involves  no 
questions  of  parly  difference.  They  are  matters  that  must  interest 
all  parties.  a«  they  do  all  classes,  alike,  and  harbor  and  river  hills 
have  t>een  supported  by  the  ablest  men  of  both  the  great  BflMca] 
parties  which  divide  this  country.  This  subject  has  never  entered 
into  any  presidential  canvass,  since  each  party  has  always  taken  it 
fur  granted  that  the  candidate  of  the  olher  was  above  suspicion 
upon  a  matter  of  such  preeminent  importance.  The  firs!  congress 
that  ever  assembled  under  the  present  constitution,  many  of  ■BAN 
members  helped  to  frame  it.  passed  a  law  defraying  all  exprn»cs 
which  should  accrue  after  the  15th  of  August,  175.).  in  the  necessity 
support,  maintenance,  ami  repairs  of  all  light-houses,  beacons, 
buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected,  placed,  or  sunk,  before  the  pass. 
agc*ofthis  act.  at  the  entrance  of.  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  Art/Aw. 
or  ports  of  the  1'nitcd  Slates,  /.'/  II  a^ I  on.  Ike  ttavigalMt  thtral 
COfjr mmd mfe.  General  Washington  signed  this  bill,  ami  hills 
the  continuance  of  such  work  were  also  successively  signed  In 
presidents  the  elder  Adams.  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  lirsi 
/,»£,-  A.i/A'r  bill  wa«  signed  by  Mr.  Monroe.  He  never  raised  the 
constitutional  question,  nor  do  the  congressional  debates  of  those 
days  show  that  any  members  of  either  branch  of  Congress  made 
auv  distinction  between  sit/Grand  frah  water  improvements,  or  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  All  at  that  lime  were 
acknowledged  alike  deserving  the  filtering  care  of  the  General 
Government,  as  they  also  were  during  the  administration*  of  the 
younger  Adams,  (.e'ner.il  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  lltiren.  Though 
remarkably  scrupuh >n»  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  power  to  coo- 
struct  works  of  internal  improvements  should  be  exercised,  tieneral 
Jackson  at»d  Mr.  Van  BUNM  signed  bills  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  construction  of  harbors  to  the  amount  of  $7,5ou,<»*>. 
and  the  two  bflls  signed  bv  tieneral  Jackson  in  1S36  contained  no 
less  than  eighty-nine  items,  and  the  bill  of  1SJ7  no  less  than  lifly- 
nine.  \fter  thel.cner.il  tiovcrnmcnt  has  expended  upward  nl 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  works  of  internal  improvement, 
and  mostly  in  the  old  States,  by  the  consent  and  support  of  the  very 
framers  of  the  constitution  and  their  cotemporarics.  and  by  men.  too. 
of  all  political  parlies,  there  can  now  be  but  little  consideration  due 
the  cry  that  '  it  is  unconstitutional,'  or  the  plan  of  a  single  political 
party  to  extend  the  advantages  of  such  works  to  the  new  Stairs,  and 
to  such  portions  of  the  old  States  as  have  thus  far  been  neglected. 

"  Thus  disposing  of  the  constitutional  and  political  question,  the 
frien.ls  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  arrive  at  the  only  MM 
which  can  rightfully  lie  raised,  and  lha!  is  merely  the  question  nl 
necessity.  Is  II  NrXTssAHV  to  protect  our  domestic  as  well  as  nut 
foreign  commerce?  Shall  we  protect  the  Usitr  and  neglect  the 
greater  ?  Tor  the  past  thee  years,  petitions  have  been  presented  to 
Congress  in  vain:  Senators  ami  Representatives  in  C  ongress  have 
spoken  in  v  ain.  The  present  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  official  reports, 
has  recommended  in  vain;  and  the  whole  topographical  corps  has 
sysiimatcd  in  vain:  our  bill*  have  invariably  been  vetoed,  and  we 
have  U-cn  unable  to  secure  two-thirds  of  the  popular  branch.  Con- 
fident that  there  is  wanting  ..  know  ledge  of  the  necessity  of  thevr 
improvements  among  the  people  or  their  representatives,  since  a,l 
efforts  at  tUCCC*S  have  failed,  it  has  been  thought  that  a  xrnentl ,v»- 
nmlren,  and  consultation,  with  persona!  observation,  might  <!« 
much  for  us.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  confederacy  but  that 
touches  the  lakes,  the  ocean,  or  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  1  fir 
lakes  line  almost  our  entire  northern  frontier,  and  separate  u»  fn>m 
a  foreign  country:  and  the  rivers,  like  arteries  run  thttRigh  the 
whole  country,  constituting  an  extent  of  navigation  sufficient  to 
reach  round  the  globe. 

"  These  great  waters,  for  whose  safe  navigation  this  Convention 
is  called,  are  soon  to  be  united  bv  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
S  Michigan  Canal,  The  commerce  of  Host  on.  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Baltimore,  of  New  York,  of  Sew  Orleans.  Cincinnati,  St. 
l.ouis,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country,  thence  becomes  in  a  great 
measure  connected.  It  has  a  common  interest,  and  no  i«lUT) 
i,m/ti,  and  the  greatest  advantages  mi-ht  rise  from  a  common  con- 
sultation. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  statements,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  harbor  and  river  bills  before  Congress,  are  made  011  me 
highest  persona!  authority,  w  hich  never  would  Ik-  made  if  the  au- 
thors had  any  pergonal  observation  of  the  great  inland  water*  <> 
this  countryi  or  could  realize  the  necessity  of  the  millions  who-e 
lives  and  property  are  jeopardized  by  them.  Delegates  in  attendance 
will  not  only  have  the  advantages  of  their  own  observation  to  UU< 
back  with  them,  but  thev  can  profit  others  meeting  them  here  !>>  ,1 
consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  redressing  existini;  wrong* 
Having  done  this,  thev  can  impart  the  proper  feelings  to  tnei 
neighbors,  and  thus  ai.t'in  arousing  the  people  to  take  this  MW 
into  their  own  hands,  and  sec  that  their  chief  interest*  are  no  long" 
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ACgfecfetfi  ft  is  conlideulfy  hoped  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  claims  of  these  great  waters,  formed  by  men  con- 
gregated for  this,  special  purpose  from  all  parts  of  the  ("niou,  will 
result  in  sufficiently  convicting  and  awakening  the  public  mind  j„ 
secure  the  constitutional  majority,  should  a  harbor  bill  ever  again 
be  vetoed.  Tins  Convention  is  designed  to  be  one  of  free  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  hoped  thai  the  tffmmll  as  well  as  ihe  (Henil  of 
lake  and  river  Improvements  will  alten.l,  and  more  especially  since 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  have  only  to  see  for  themselves  in 
order  to  be  convinced  tliat  these  demands,  coming  from  all  our 
great  waters,  are  founded  in  justice. 

"Although  the  construction  of  harbors  and  the  improvement  of 
rivers  will  be  the  prominent  subject  before  the  Convention  vet 
whatever  matter,  appertain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  dovelopnu-nt  of  its  roources,  will  come  properly  before  it,  and 
all  plans  and  suggestions  will  be  lively  entertained.'  The  commit- 
tee invite  a  general  attendance  from  ait  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
tender,  in  behalf  of  their  fcllow-citizens,  the  hospitalities  of  I  In- 
city  of  Chicago  to  such,  as  impelled  bv  a  common  interest,  sec  lit 
to  honor  them  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 

•  J»IIN  \\  km  Worm  I, 
"GrohOI  Ma.vikrrk, 
"J.  Vm  no  RcAMMON, 
"  Isaa<:  \.  AtlfOLD, 
"  Grant  (<o»iiricii." 

As  the  date  for  holding  the  convention  approached, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  aim  of  its  originators 
to  avoid  making  it  of  any  political  significance  hail 
been  realized.    Previous  lo'its  opening,  letters  were  re- 

ceived  from  Daniel  Webster  and  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
one  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  East,  and  the  other 
a  leading  statesman  of  the  West,  warmly  endorsing  the 
objects  of  the  convention  and  recognizing  its  national 
character. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention  was  marked  by  the  re- 
ception of  delegates  by  Mayor  Curtiss.  The  procession 
took  up  the  line  of  march,  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  to  the  court-house  square.  Its  order  was  as 
follows;  Marshal  Maxwell;  band;  Cleveland  Light  Ar- 

tillery;  Montgomery  Guards,  under  Captain  W.  B. 
Snowhook;  cavalry' under  R.  K.  Swift;  Ship-Conven- 
tion; Kngineers'  Department,  under  Stephen  F.  Gale; 
Kire  Department;  band;  Committee  of  Reception;  Illi- 
nois delegation,  six  hundred  strong:  other  delegations; 


societies  and  orders  of  Chicago,  etc.  In  the  words  of 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  July  6,  1847: 

Never  was  the  birthday  nf  our  National  Independence  more 
hehttingly  celebrated  than  on  this  day— to  give  freedom  and  tone 
lo  the  pulse  of  commerce — to  cheer  the  mariner  on  his  airy 
shrouds — to  brighten  the  homes  and  the  hopes  of  thousands.  Is 
there,  r.ui  there,  be  a  nobler  cause  under  which  freemen  can  rally 
in  behalf  of  the. State?  That  vessel  with  sails  all  set,  and  signals 
•lying  to  the  breeze,  drawn  by  eight  horses  and  manned  through- 
out  by  sailors,  bore  a  banner  eloquent  of  the  object  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  was  a  sea  roughened  by  storms  that  lifted  the  waves 
to  the  very  heaven  in  a  distance,  but  hard  by  was  a  Harbor  where 
"  the  winds  and  the  waves  lay  together  asleep,'  and  a  light-house 
lifting  its  star  of  joy  and  hope  upon  the  rocky  cliffs.  Over  alt  was 
inscribed  the  significant  words,  '  What  we  want.'    Ah!  that  ship 


•  Convention  '  had  B  speech  and  an  argument  that  appealed  to  the 
eye  and  reached  even  lo  the  heart;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  not 
Ik-  the  fault  of  the  body  of  delegates  now  assembled,  if  many  a 
gallant  craft  does  not  plough  these  inland  seas  and  nobly  breast  the 
storm,  in  the  good  hope  of  a  light  to  guide  it,  and  a  safe 
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When  the  delegates  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
pavilion.  William  B.  Ogdcn.  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 


appointed  at  New  York.  September  ;8,  moved  that 
James  L,  Barton,  of  Buffalo,  be  temporarv  chairman  ; 
Colonel  A.    B  Chambers,  of  St.   Louis,'  and  Hans 
Crocker,  of  Milwaukee,  secretaries.    This  motion  was 
carried,  rules  were  adopted  for  governing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  the  committee  on  permanent 
Officers  presented  a  ticket  to  the  convention,  headed  by 
F.dward  Bates,  of  Missouri.    A  motion  made  to  substi- 
tute Thomas  Corwin.  of  Ohio,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bates, 
was  thwarted  by  Mr.  Corwin  himself,  who  peremptorily 
declined  serving,  under  the  circumstances.    Mr.  Hates, 
although  he  had  withdrawn  from  public  life  manv  vears 
previously,  had  been  a  resident  of  the  West  since  early 
manhood  and  having  residcil  in  St.  Louis,  was  especially 
interested  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment and  protection  of  navigation.    While  acting  as  the 
sole  congressional  representative  of  Missouri,  in  the 
clays  of  the  elder  Adams,  Mr.  Bates  had  felt  it  his  dutv 
to  cast  the  vote  of  his  State  for  that  gentleman.    To  use 
a  phrase  much  in  vojftie  among  the  politicians,  Mr. 
Bates  was  therefore  "  retired  "  from  public  life,  and 
had  since  resided  in  St.  Louis,  a  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Bar.    When  called  to  the 
chair  few  members  of  the  convention  were  aware  of  his 
eminent  fitness  to  guide  the  del  da- rat  ions  of  so  distin- 
guished an  assemblage.    It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  article  to  go  into  details  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention.    Suffice  it  to  sav,  that 
never  before  had  there  been  a  grander  gathering  of 
men,  so  free  from  political  aims  ;  nor  has  there  been 
one  since  where  the  statesman  so  predominated  over 
the  party  politician.    The  convention  was  held  in  an 
immense  lent  pitched  in  the  public  square.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  attendance  was  fully  twentv  thousand, 
of  whom  one-half  were  members  of  the  'convention. 
Represented  in  that  assemblage  were  leading  men  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Connecticut.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  Georgia,  Florida,  Michigan,  Maine, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire.    It  was  a 
direct  and  national  protest  against  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  toward  the  improvements  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  West,  and  indicated  how  weakly  he  was 
supported.     The  sensations  of  the  convention,  how- 
ever, were  the  wonderfully  eloquent  speech  delivered 
by  Hon.  F.dward  Bates,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  short,  not  to  say  curt,  letter  of  regret,  received 
from  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan.    Governor  Cass 
evidently  forgot  the  resources  of  the  times,  failing  to  re- 
member that  an  internal  improvement  convention  of  1847 
was  not  to  be  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  1837.  when 
the  wild  fever  swept  over  the  State  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  Illinois.    The  session  lasted  three  days,  and  an  ex- 
1  utive  committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of  the 
convention  from  each  of  the  eighteen  States  represented, 
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was  appointed  to  make  known  to  Congress  the  principles 
and  views  of  this  national  gathering.  As  far  as  the 
Chicago  harbor  is  concerned,  the  convention  apparently 
did  not  effect  it  until  1852.  In  October,  1849,  Colonel 
|.  J.  Abert  made  an  estimate  for  necessary  improve- 
ments np  to  June  30,  1851  ;  hut  the  matter  rested  with 
the  estimate  ami  in  furtlii  r  appropriatio  1  was  •  bta  tied 
until  1852.  Thi>  amounted  to  $20,000  and  was  ex- 
pended in  improving  the  inner  harbor.  Another 
estimate  was  made  for  the  year  ending  June,  185.5,  but 
the  subject  passed  unheeded  by  Congress  and  was  not 
reconsidered  for  the  fourteen  years  intervening  between 
1852  and  1866.  During  this  period  slight  improve- 
ments continued  to  be  made  on  the  inner  harbor,  under 
the  act  of  July  21,  1852.  The  works  of  the  harbor 
from  1848  to  1854  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  Webster,  of  the  Topographical  En* 
gineer  Corps.  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  I>.  Graham  was 
in  active  charge  of  the  harbor  improvements  from  April. 
1854,  to  1855,  and  from  December  n,  1856,10  April 
20,  1864.  During  his  term  of  service  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  at  the  cost  of  the  city  was  effected.  He 
Came  tWO  years  after  the  appropriation  of  1852  was 
made,  and  ceased  connection  with  the  work  two  years 
before  the  appropriation  of  1S66  was  granted.  The 
improvements  effected  during  the  season  of  1854,  con- 
sisted of  the  dredging  of  a  shipcanal  through  the  bar 
which  obstructed  the  direct  entrance  of  vessels  to  the 
inner  harbor  of  over  seven  feet  draught,  repairing  har- 
bor machinery,  and  preparing  for  the  defense  of  the 
piers  beyond  the  line  of  accretion  on  the  North  Side. 
Work  was  commenced  in  May,  and  the  channel  was 
Completed  in  July. 

The  progress  of  work  since  that  time  forms  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest,  but  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  sketch 
to  follow  it  in  detail.  Enough  has  been  shown  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  consideration  of  that  kindred  topic,  trans- 
portation by  water  and  rail.  First,  let  us  glance  at  the 
inception  of  the 

MARINE  INTERESTS, 

The  pioneer  of  everything  in  this  country  of  the 
Northwest  is  traced  to  some  one  of  the  French  explor- 
ers. Thus  in  1679.  LaSalle  built  the  fir  st  sailing  vessel 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and,  launching  it  from  Cayuga 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Niagara  River,  departed  from 
•' Buffalo  harbor  ".for  Green  Hay.  The  figure-head  of 
this  crude  sailing-craft— a  "griffin  "—indicated  its 
name.  The  "  Griffin  "  was  therefore  the  father  of  the 
numerous  progeny  which  now  cover  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  stretch  their  wings  toward  Chicago.  The  next 
navigating  craft  which  should  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  "marine  of  the  lakes  "  were  suggested  bv  the 
requirements  of  the  fur  trade,  which  called  for  a  heavier 
vessel  than  the  light  bark  canoe  of  the  carlv  explorers 
and  missionaries.  The  Mackinaw  barge  therefore  ap- 
peared upon  the  lakes  and  with  it  the  voyagciirs. 

These  barges  and  sailors  were  known  at  Chicago  for 
many  years,  but  about  the  year  1830  both  boats  and 
voyageurs  ceased  to  visit  the  settlement,  as  the  sloops 
and  schooners  then  introduced  monopolized  the  lake 
trade.  As  regards  local  marine  interests,  thev,  of  course- 
commenced  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  Chicago  River,  after  the  Government  had  de- 
ermined  to  establish  a  post  and  a  fort  here.  In  i7Qc 
by  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  Government  came  into 
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mouth  of  that  river.    To  this  locality,  in  the  summer  of 


1803,  Captain  John  Whistler's  company  was  ordered 
from  Detroit  to  build  a  fort.  While  the  troops  under 
Lieutenant  Swearingen  went  overland  to  this  point,  the 
schooner  "Tracy,"  under  its  master.  Dorr,  was  dis- 
patched with  supplies,  having  also  on  board  the  family 
of  Whistlers  At  St.  Joseph  River  they  left  the  vessel 
and  took  a  row  boat  to  Fort  Dearborn.  On  arriving  at 
Chicago  the  "  Tracy  "  anchored  about  hall  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  sent  her  cargo  ashore  in  boats.  A  sand- 
bar shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  there  is  no  recol- 
lection of  a  sandy  island  at  the  mouth,  sometimes 
spoken  of.  The  schooner  remained  here  four  or  five 
days,  the  stores  she  brought,  which  were  sufficient  to  last 
the  garrison  a  twelvemonth,  being  placed  in  tents.  The 
soldiers  soon  made  a  stockade  to  protect  the  supplies 
from  the  Indians.  While  the  vessel  was  there,  some- 
two  thousand  Indians  visited  the  locality,  being  at- 
tracted by  so  unusual  an  occurrence  as  the  appearance 
in  these  waters  <  >f  "a  oig  <  aiv-c  w;th  wings  "  lieu- 
tenant Swearingen  returned  with  the  "  Tracy"  to 
I  Detroit.  Being  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  which  visited 
Chicago,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  schooner 
and  a  brig  were  owned  by  the  <  lovcrntnent  and  were  the 
only  craft  under  national  control  on  the  lakes.  On  its 
return  voyage,  the  "  'Tracy  "  stopped  at  Mackinaw.  \ 
boisterous  storm  nearly  destroyed  the  little  schooner,  of 
only  about  ninety  tons  burden,  but  she  finally  reached 
Detroit  in  safety.  In  1809  Ramsey  Crooks  arrived  at 
the  fort  on  board  the  "Sclina."  In  1814  the  first 
merchant  brig  "  Union  "  was  placed  on  the  lakes,  but 
being  considered  too  large  96  tons  she  was  laid  up 
until  the  growth  of  trade  called  her  again  into  service. 
I  -ate  in  November,  1816.  the  schooner  "  Hercules  '  was 
wrecked  in  the  lake  between  the  two  Calumet  rivers, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  The  first  intelligence  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe  was  communicated  by  finding  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  bodies  of  the  passengers 
strewed  along  the  shore.  Several  days,  however,  had 
elapsed  before  this  discovery  was  made,  and  the  bodies 
were  so  beaten  and  bruised  by  the  spars  of  the  wreck, 
that  the  deceased  could  not  be  recognized  by  their  feat- 
ures. Among  these  was  Lieutenant  William  S.  Evileth, 
an  intelligent  and  promising  young  officer  of  engineers, 
whose  death  was  much  lamented.  He  had  been  cm- 
ployed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  and  bad  embarked 
the  day  previous  to  the  shipwreck,  at  Chicago,  to  return 
to  his  friends,  after  a  summer  spent  in  arduous  and  use- 
ful service  When  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
found,  his  face  had  been  so  gnawed  by  wolves  that  he 
could  not  have  been  identified  had  it  not  been  for  the 
militarv  buttons  of  his  clothes. 

The  "marine  interests"  of  Chicago  during  these 
early  years  were  centered  in  the  Mackinaw  trading-boats, 
which  belonged  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  an 
occasional  craft  which  stopped  at  the  fort  on  Govern- 
ment business.  During  a  few  years  succeeding  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fort,  quite  a  number  of  vessels  were 
built  for  lake  service,  but  thev  mostly  plied  lielow 
Niagara  Falls,  In  1817,  very  soon  after' Fort  Dearborn 
had  been  reconstructed,  the  schooner  "Heartless"  ar- 
rived off  the  lake  shore.  Attempting  to  run  up  the 
river  she  was  beached  in  the  sand.  Efforts  to  float  her 
proved  unavailing,  and  there  she  remained,  a  complete 
wreck,  and  the  first  one  which  occurred  within  sight  Ql 
Fort  Dearborn.  A  great  event  in  the  history  of  the 
marine  of  the  upper  lakes  was  the  trip  made  by  the  nrst 
steamboat  in  the  fall  of  1818.  The  "  Walk-in  the- 
water,"  built  at  lilaek  Rock,  arrived  at  Detroit  on 
August  27,  her  general  appearance  being  that  of  a 
schooner  with  an  engine  and  two  side-wheels.  Her 
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engine  was  not  powerful  enough  to  take  her  from  the 
wharf  at  Black  Rock  up  the  rapids  to  the  lake;  so  a 
dozen  yokes  or  so  of  oxen  were  employed  to  assist. 
The  "  Walk-in-the-water "  was  wrecked  in  Buffalo  Bay 
November  1,  1821.  That  boat  left  Detroit  July  31  of 
this  year,  and  arrived  at  Green  Hay  August  5.*  Her 
tonnage  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  her  en- 
gines were  what  are  known  as  "low  pressure."  Some 
time  previous  to  1819,  a  few  months  before  lean  Bap- 
tiste  Beaubien  was  transferred  from  the  American  Fur 
Company's  [H>st  at  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  the  I'nitcd 
States  revenue  cutter  "Kairplay"  arrived  outside  the 
bar.  ami  then  proceeded  to  enter  the  river.  This  task 
was  successfully  accomplished,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
sailing  vessel,  other  than  a  yawl  or  Mackinaw  boat,  was 
anchored  in  the  river  just  north  of  Fort  Dearborn.  A 
few  years  after  the  "AVa!k-in-the-water "  had  been 
wrecked,  various  schooners,  such  as  the  "  Chicago 
Packet "  and  the  "Virginia"  plied  in  these  waters.  In 
1829,  an  Ohio  distiller,  who  had  touched  at  Mackinaw. 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  dispose  of 
a  load  of  whisky,  reached  Chicago  in  his  boat.  After 
ridding  himself  of  all  but  ten  barrels,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Grand  River.  But  it  was  not  this  brisk 
trade  of  1829  which  gave  an  impetus  to  lake  interests; 
the  Opening  of  communication  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Krie  was  what  accomplished  it.  Communication 
was  first  established  in  1831,  via  I'ort  Robinson  and 
Chippewa,  thence  via  Niagara  River  to  Lake  Krie.  The 
first  vessels  which  posited  through  were  the  "  Krie  '*  and 
the  "Ontario,"  two  American  schooners,  followed  by 
the  Canadian  craft,  "Anne  and  Jane." 

During  March,  1831,  after  the  United  States  engineers 
had  suggested  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
l>or,  an  appropriation  of  §5,000  was  obtained  lor  the 
erection  of  a  light-house.  Before  it  was  fairly  completed, 
however,  on  October  30  of  that  year,  the  structure  fell. 
V  few  hours  before  it  toppled  over,  so  confident  were 
many  there  was  no  danger  of  its  falling,  that  several 
went  upon  the  top  of  it,  some  of  the  visitors  being 
women.  The  walls  were  three  feet  thick,  and  the  tower 
had  been  raised  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Samuel  Jack- 
son was  the  contractor.  He  claimed  that  the  light- 
house was  built  on  quicksand,  which  caused  the  build- 
ing to  settle  and  fall;  others  held  that  the  cause  was  the 
defective  manner  in  which  it  was  built.  Another  tower, 
forty  feet  high,  was  begun  ami  completed  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son in  1832.  It  boasted  of  a  fourteen-inch  rellector. 
Samuel  S.  I*asby  was  the  first,  and  Mark  Beaubien  the 
last,  keeper  of  the  old  light-house.  During  the  year 
1831  three  vessels  arrived  in  Chicago.  The  first,  which 
came  May  20,  took  away  the  troops  to  dreen  Bay,  leav- 
ing the  garrison  in  charge  of  Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen, 
the  Indian  Agent.  The  year  1832,  however,  may  be 
considered  the  commencement  of  the  importance  of  the 
lake  marine.    Not  only  had  communication  been  fairly 

established  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Lakes, 
but  the  excitement  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  had  caused 
considerable  travel,  soldiers  coming  from  the  Kast  to  the 
scene  of  the  troubles,  and  fugitives  scattering  from  the 
western  country  toward  the  Kast.  This  Black  Hawk 
campaign  was  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Chicago's 
first  steamer,  the  "  Sheldon  Thompson,"  in  command  of 
Captain  A.  Walker.  He  brought  a  boat  load  of  General 
Scott's  soldiers  July  10,  1832;  also  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
whose  ravages  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  article  on 
sanitary  affairs.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fleet  of  ves- 
sels at  anchor  in  the  offing.  Some  eight  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  '*  Sheldon  Thompson  "  the  "  William  I  Vnn  " 
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appeared  in  Chicago  harbor,  with  troops  and  supplies. 
From  the  year  1S32  different  Steamboats  made  occa- 
sional trips  to  Chicago,  the  '*  Daniel  Webster  "  "  Mon- 
roe," '  Columbus,"  "  Anthony  Wayne,"  '•  Bunker  Hill," 
and  others.  In  the  year  1833  three  brothers,  Leonard 
C,  l'etcr  D.  ami  Hiram  Hugunin,  sailed  a  yacht,  named 
the  "Westward  Ho,"  from  Oswego  to  Chicago.  After 
a  voyage  of  nearly  three  months,  they  in  August  arrived 
outside  the  sandbar,  went  ashore,  hired  eight  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  hauled  their  vessel  over  the  barricade  into 
the  river.  The  "  Westward  Ho  "  may  therefore  l>e  con- 
sidered the  tirst  lake  boat,  belonging  to  private  parties, 
to  fairly  enter  the  river.  The  next  year,  when  immi- 
gration to  Chicago  was  active,  the  vessel  interests  re- 
ceived added  impetus.  Early  in  April  a  schooner  ar- 
rived from  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  two  vessels  cleared  for 
that  port.  Between  the  20th  and  30th  of  that  month  no 
less  than  one  hundred  immigrants  arrived  by  boat  in 
<  hit  ago.  The  most  unlet!  of  cariv  steamers  was  the 
oltl  "Michigan,"  built  by  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit, 
who,  for  many  years,  was  largely  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  lakes.  This  was  the  first  steamboat  which 
entered  the  river  below  Dearborn  Street,  arriving  in 
June,  1834.  The  appearance  of  the  first  schooner  as 
it  sailed  up  the  river  to  Wolf  Point,  was  greeted  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  hailed  this  craft.  The 
date  was  July  12,  1834.  and  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  hearts  of  Chicago's  citizens,  in  the 
language  of  the  1  >einocrat,  were  gladdened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  splendid  schooner  "Illinois."  as  she 
came  gliding  up  the  river  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
under  full  sail.  She  was  a  vessel  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred tons.  launched  during  the  spring,  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  V.,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Pickering. 
Her  topmast  was  covered  with  streamers,  anil  her 
canvas  was  spread  to  invite  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  a  delighted  crowd, 
and  as  she  reached  the  wharf  of  Newberrv  tV  Dole, 
where  she  stopped,  she  was  greetetl  with  loud  and  re- 
peated cheers.  Her  decks  were  immediately  crowded 
by  the  citizens,  all  anxious  to  greet  her  commander 
with  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome.  The  draw-bridge 
was  soon  raised,  ami  she  passed  on  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  came  to  Ingersoll's  wharf  in  front  of  the 
Western  Stage  Company.  On  her  passage  up  the  river 
more  than  two  hundred  visitors  were  on  board.  Two 
davs  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  Illinois."  came  the  "  Phil- 
lip'." In  the  tall  of  1834  the  "Illinois"  made  her  re- 
turn trip  from  Cleveland,  bringing  provisions  to  the 
settlers  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  old  steamer 
"  Michigan"  made  one  or  more  pleasure  trips  around 
Lake  Michigan,  and  she,  with  her  veteran  commander, 
Captain  Blake,  were^reat  favorites  with  the  traveling 
public.  In  1834  three  steamboats  lauded  at  Chicago 
and  two  at  Green  Bay.  Such  was  the  advent  of  steamers 
and  schooners  into  Chicago  River,  and  the  heart  of  the 
growing  town  was  at  last  connected  with  the  navigable 
heart  of  the  great  Northwest.  Soon  afterward  a  large- 
class  of  steamers  commenced  making  regular  trips  from 
Buffalo,  touching  most  of  the  intermediate  jwrts. 
Among  the  number  was  the  "James  Madison."  owned 
by  Charles  M.  Reed,  of  Krie,  and  built  with  particular 
reference  to  the  upperdake  trade.  Her  capacity  for 
freight  and  passengers  was  the  largest  upon  the  lake  at 
that  time.  Still  later  in  1837  came  the  steamer  "Illi- 
nois," owned  and  built  by  Oliver  Newberry,  and  designed 
for  the  Chicago  trade.  She  combined  strength,  speed 
and  beauty,  and,  under  Captain  Blake,  was  a  favorite 
for  many  years.  A  regular  line  of  steamboats  was 
established' between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  in  July,  1839, 
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a  boat  leaving  and  arriving  at  Chicago  every  alternate 
day  during  the  season  of  navigation.  On  the  6th  of 
that  month  C'.eneral  Win  field  Scott  arrived  at  Chicago 
on  the  steamer  "Illinois."  The  "Thomas  Jefferson," 
"James  Madison."  "  Buffalo  "and  ••Illinois"  were  put 
upon  the  route. 

Ship  building,  according  to  Captain  Peter  K.  Flood, 
who  arrived  from  Oswego  in  June,  1835,  commenced  in 
Chicago  during  that  year,  The  "  Clarissa  "  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  by  Nelson  K  Norton,  but  was 
not  completed,  or  launched,  until  May  18.  1S36.  The 
"  Detroit,"  Captain  John  Crawford,  was  built  at  Milwau- 
kee 1836-37  for  the  Chicago  trade  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
This  vessel  was  lost  off  Keno-ha  in  November,  1837, 
after  only  six  months' service.  About  this  time  1836 
an  association  of  the  then  young,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising citizens  was  formed,  and  they  commenced  the 
building  of  the  steamer  "James  Allen."  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1838.  Captain  C.  H.  Case  having  charge  of  its 
Construction.  The  boat  was  built  for  atcompany  com- 
prising George  W  Pole  and  J.  II  Kinzie.  Captain 
Pickering  was  master  of  the  steamer.  The  ship-yard 
was  on  "  (loose  Island."  The  "Allen  "  was  built  to  be 
fast,  and  to  run  across  Fake  Michigan  from  St  Joseph 
to  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  stage  and  mail  line. 
Her  hull  was  narrow  and  sharp  in  form,  and  light  in 
material  Two  powerful,  low  pressure,  horizontal  en- 
gines were  put  on  the  guards,  on  the  main  deck.  The 
Ixulers  were  small,  and.  on  trial,  proved  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. When  the  "Jim  Allen"  had  steam  up  ami  started 
on  her  trial  trip  for  St.  Joseph,  she  went  out  of  Chicago 
at  a  speed  that  pleased,  as  well  as  astonished,  her  owner 
and  designer.    The  first  fourteen  miles  were  run  inside 


of  an  hour.  Then  the  engines  began  to  "  slow  up  " 
and  the  voyage  took  about  ten  hours.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  two  large 
engines,  but  the  result  was  the  same  as  experienced  dur- 
ing the  outward  trip.  To  use  the  expression  of  her 
commander,  she  would  run  the  first  thirty  minutes  "like 
a  skeered  dog,"  'hen  her  speed  would  gradually  slacken 
to  about  seven  mites  an  hour,  and  nothing  could  coax 
her  to  do  any  better.  For  two  seasons,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  taken,  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  "Allen's  "  average  rate  of  speed,  and  she  was  then 
sold  and  taken  to  the  lower  lakes. 

The  "(ieorge  W.  Dole"  was  also  built  by  Captain 
Case,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  "James  Allen,  and 
the  two  run  together  over  the  St.  Joseph  and  Michigan 
City  route.  The  former  was  sunk  at  Buffalo,  in  1856, 
having  been  previously  changed  into  a  sailing  vessel. 
These  were  the  first  and  only  steamers  built  in  Chicago 
previous  to  1843.  Captain'  Case  afterward  went  to 
St.  I. on  is. 

Among  the  early  ship  chandlers  were  Hugunin  & 
Pierce.  Foster  &  Robb  and  Dodge  &  Tucker.  George 
F.  Foster  came  to  Chicago  in  July,  1837,  and  with  his 
nephew.  George  A.  Robb,  opened  a  sail  loft  in  the  attic 
of  a  two-and-a-half-story  building  tin  North  Water 
Street.  In  the  spring  of  1S39  they  bought  out  the  old 
firm  of  Hugunin  \  Pierce,  ship  (  handlers  and  grocers, 
and  established  the  first  sail-making  house  in  the  West. 
His  sons  still  continue  in  the  same  business. 

William  Avery,  who  built  the  steamboat  "Chicago," 
arrived  at  Chicago  February  25,  1837.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent steamboat  builder  from  1837  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1840. 


THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 


It  took  many  years  for  the  people  of  Illinois  to  decide 
that  the  proper  highway  over  which  the  wealth  of  the 
Northwest  was  to  pass,  should  be  a  combination  of  lake 
and  railroad,  rather  than  of  lake,  canal  and  river.  The 
river  towns  had,  since  the  first  settlement,  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  favor,  ami  even  for  some  time 
after  a  few  railroads  had  been  chartered,  these  proposed 
highways  seemed  to  push  towards  the  river.  St. 
Louis,  especially,  which  had  for  many  vears  cujoved  a 
large  river  trade,  was  looking  ior  still  greater  commer- 
cial supremacy,  whether  the  rich  State  to  the  east  should 
decide  to  throw  its  energies  into  the  improvement  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  or  into  the  development 
fk-  3  Srand  railway  system.  The  handiwork  of 
this  wealthy  Missouri  town  is  early  seen  in  the  legisla- 
te proceedings  of  Illinois.  The  first  movement  in 
this  State  looking  toward  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way was  an  act  passed  in  Januarv,  1851,  authorizing  a 
survey  from  the  bluffs  of  St.  Clair  Countv,  along  the 
American  bottom,  to  the  Mississippi  River,  near  St 
Louis     Commissioners  were  appointed  for  this  pur- 

\mLi  vxr  ,Samtr  se>sion  lhe  commissioners  of  the 
r  Mr  1  M,ch,K-m  Canal  were  to  ascertain  whether  a 
railroad  or  a  canal  would  be  preferable  between  the 
Chicago  and  Dcsplaines  rivers.  \  canal  w  ,s  denned 
more  desirable.    Even  the  plank  roSL^h  l"S 


seemed  to  Ik- naturally  tending  toward  the  great  river 
town.  Already  a  State  road  had  been  built  from  Vin- 
cennes,  I  ml.,  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  much  traveled.  In 
1S3J  the  Springfield  \  Alton  Turnpike  road  was  incor- 
porated, its  river  terminus  to  be  in  St.  Clair  County, 
opposite  St.  Louis.  Chicago  was.  however,  early  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  system  of  railways 
which  should  cut  the  many  ties  then  binding  her  own 
legitimate  territory  to  her  old  rival.  There  was  yet 
another  candidate  for  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
field,  and  the  State  was,  for  some  time,  undetermined  as 
to  whether  the  harbor  and  the  canal  of  Chicago  would 
tend  to  develop  this  city  into  a  greater  business  center 
than  the  lead  mines  would  the  village  of  Galena.  As 
previously  remarked,  the  friends  of  Chicago  saw  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  bring  her  natural!) 
triubutarv  territory  into  close  communication  with  her- 
self, and. also,  by  some  system  which  should  not  pour  a 
flood  of  advantages  into  the  rich  city  which  sat  by  the 
river,  waiting  to  be  made  wealthier.'  The  agitation  n 
a  great  central  railroad  through  the  State  therefore 
commenced,  which  was  to  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  to  strike  tlie 
southern  border  of  Illinois,  at  or  near  the  junction  « 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  there  to  connect  vv.tn 
the  railway  system  of  the  South.    The  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad  may  be  called  the  first  great  '"St.  Louis  cut- 
off," and  as  such  placed  Chicago  firmly  upon  her  throne 
as  the  magnificent  (jueen  of  the  West'  The  preface  to 
this  triumphant  undertaking  was  the  introduction  of  a 

bill  in  the  state  Senate,  in  1832,  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
A  M.  Jenkins,  for  the  survey  of  a  central  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  Peru.  Hut  public  opinion  hail  not  yet  been 
molded  to  see  its  necessity,  and  there  the  project  rested. 
In  1.S34  the  Chicago  and  Vinccnnes  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated, but  the  work  was  not  commenced  for  many 
years  thereafter.  Interest  in  the  Central  road  was 
revived  by  an  enthusiastic  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  written  by  Sidney  Hreese,  Circuit  Judge, 
afterward  Judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  United 
States  Senator.    It  is  as  follows  j 

•'  Vamjaua,  October  10,  1S35. 

"John  t.  Sawyer,  Esq., 

"P.-nr  Sir: — Hawing  »ome  leisure  from  the  labor*  of  my  circuit, 
I  am  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  in  giving  |rj  ihe  public  a  plan, 
tin- outline  of  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  111 
howl  County  a  few  days  since  (Mr.  Waite  of  1 Ireenville),  by  which 
the  North  may  get  their  long-wishcd-for  canal,  and  the  southern 
ami  interior  counties  a  channel  of  communication  quite  lis 
essential  to  their  prosperity.  In  doing  so,  I  have  not  slopped 
to  inquire  if  my  motives  may  not  be  assailed,  ami  myself 
subjected.  10  unkind  remarks,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  subject  is 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  throw  all  personal  considerations  into 
the  shade.  The  plan  then  is  this :  At  the  junction  of  the  canal 
with  the  Illinois  River  let  a  railroad  be  constructed,  to  extend  to  the 
conrtucncc  of  the  Ohio  anil  Mississippi,  following,  as  near  as  may 
be.  the  third  principal  meridian,  and  let  the  credit  of  the  Male  lie 
pledged  for  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  both  works.  This 
would  he  doing  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  three  of  the  most 
prominent  portions  of  our  State,  and  would  create  a  unity  of  effort 
and  concert  of  action  that  would  overcome  every  obstacle.  The 
Oncral  ('.ovemmem  also  would  grant  some  of  the  unappropriated 
land  on  the  contemplated  road  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  aid  of 
the  undertaking,  and  that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  the  means 
we  can  raise  there  can  lie  no  manner  of  doubt.  When  made  its 
benefit!  will  be  incalculable.  It  w  ill  make  ihe  southern  and  in- 
terior counties,  cause  them  to  settle,  raise  the  value  of  their  lands 
1  which  arc  intrinsically  as  good  as  any  I,  and  furnish  the  means  of 
transportation  for  their  products  either  to  a  Northern  or  Southern 
market,  of  which  they  are  now  destitute.  It  is  a  stupendous  pro- 
ject, but  one  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  so  just,  so  equal,  and  M 
well  calculated  to  revive  the  drooping  energies  of  ihe  South  and  of 
the  interior,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  our  effort  is  made 
at  the  approaching  session  of  the  legislature,  but  that  the  canal 
and  the  road  will  be  under  contract  in  less  than  sis  months  after  the 
loan  is  authorized 

"  No  sectional  objections  can  operate  successfully  against  the 
project,  nor  will  the  people  complain  of  a  loan  the  benctits  ol  which 
are  to  be  so  general  and  so  important.  I'osteritjf  will  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  if  we  do  leave  them  a  debt  to  pay,  when  at  Ihe  same 
lime  we  leave  them  the  most  ample  means  for  discharging  il.  These 
things  have  not  been  regarded  in  the  proper  light.  No  objection 
should  ever  lie  made  to  incurring  such  debts  when  the  fund  is  left 
out  of  which  to  jwy  them.  As  well  might  the  heir  object  to  taking 
his  estate  of  half  a  million  because  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  of 
Sloo.uoo.  By  a  united,  zealous  effort  at  the  next  session,  an  artih- 
cial  artery  through  the  heart  of  our  State,  the  fairest  and  richest  in 
ihe  Union,  can  lie  made,  which  will  mil  be  surpassed  by  the  stu- 
pendous achievements  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  other  and  older 
Nates.  Toavoid  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  let  the  expenditures 
on  both  works  commence  at  the  same  time  and  lie  prosecuted  with 
equal  energy,  and  when  this  main  artery  is  finished  il  will  not  be- 
long More  smaller  ones  branching  off  to  the  Wabash  and  I'ppcr 
Mississippi  will  be  constructed.  Then  Illinois  will  rival  any  other 
Stale  of  our  vast  confederacy,  not  excepting  even  thai  which  is  so 
proudly,  yet  so  justly  styled  the  '  Empire  State." 

"  To  ascertain  the  interests  lhat  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  its 
favor  take  a  map  of  the  State  and  trace  upon  it  the  proposed  route, 
and  notice  the  many  important  and  flourishing  counties  and  towns 
il  will  pass  through'  and  which  it  will  benefit. 

"Assuming  Uliea  or  Ottawa  as  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
will  terminate,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  bears  from  it  some  few  miles 
west.  To  reach  it,  the  road  would  pass  through  I.aSalle.  McLean, 
Macon,  a  part  of  Shelby.  Payette,  a  part  of  Bond,  Clinton,  Wash- 
ington, I'erry.  Jackson.  Union,  and  terminate  as  above  in  Alexan- 
der Countv. '  Pursuing  nearly  a  direct  line,  it  would  pass  through 
Biuommgion.  Decatur,  and  Vandalia,  where  it  would  intersect  the 
National  Road,  Carlylc,  New  Nashville,  Pickneyville.  Brownsville, 


Jonesboro.  nil  seats  of  justice  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situate.  Along  the  whole  route,  especially  on  the  southern  portion 
of  it.  abundant  materials  of  the  best  kind  can  be  had  to  construct 
the  work.  The  distance  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  on  a 
straight  line,  is  only  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  ncccssarv  devi- 
ations from  that  course  will  not  make  it  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Three-fourths  ol  it.  that  is  to  sav,  from  L'tica  or 
Ottawa  to  I'inckncyvillc.  in  Terry  County,  the  surface  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  you  can  determine  by  the  eye.  is  level  or  undulating  :  the 
remainder  is  hilly,  bill  by  no  means  mountainous.  Taking  the 
estiinated  cost  of  the  Aliun  \  Springfield  road  as  data  (which  is 
on  an  average  a  fraction  over  $7,000  per  mile),  ihe  com  of  this  w  ill 
not  exceed  $2,500,000,  a  sum  insignificant  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  bcnelils  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  lhat  must 
How-  from  its  expenditure  for  such  an  object.  Allowing  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  as  the  maximum  of  speed  upon  it.  a  locomotive  wilh 
its  train  of  cars  can  kindle  its  lire  at  Ottawa  in  the  morning  and  on 
the  next  rekindle  it  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  poinl 
an  uninterrupted  communication  exists  at  all  seasons  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  when  the  canal  and  the  l#kes  of  the  North 
are  locked  up  by  ice  the  markets  of  the  South  can  be  reached  with 
certainly  and  speed  by  the  railway  and  the  Mississippi.  Let  then 
the  South,  the  interior,  and  the  North  unite^lel  the  project  be  sub- 
mitted  at  the  coming  session,  let  the  loan  he  authorised,  ami  lei  us 
all  enter  span  it  wilh  that  determined  spirit  which  should  character- 
ize all  great  undertakings,  ami  success  is  certain.  They  who  shall 
be  instrumental  in  its  commencement  and  completion  will  have 
erected  for  themselves  a  monument  more  durable  than  marble,  and 
throughout  all  future  lime  will  receive,  as  they  well  deserve,  the 
grateful  thanks  of  a  generous  people.  I  hope  some  gentlemen 
may  feel  sufficient  interest  in  this  matter  to  consider  it  maturely 
ami  give  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  public  through  the 
newspapers.  It  is  a  great,  magnificent,  and  feasible  project.  Il 
can.  it  w  ill,  be  accomplished. 

•'  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  vour  obfUKMM  servant, 

"  SIHNKV  BRKliSK." 

THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM.  • 

This  able  letter  renewed  the  Waning  interest  in  rail- 
road matters.  Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  State, 
conventions  pronounced  in  favor  of  railroad  and  canal 
building,  and  as  a  result  the  files  of  the  Legislature 
were  literally  weighed  down  with  bills  and  notices  of 
bills  to  provide  for  railroad  and  canal  construction. 
Many  opposed  the  enterprise  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Slate,  because  it  was  seen  that  such  a  north-and-south 
line  would  divert  much  of  the  traffic  which  that  section 
might  derive  from  a  road  crossing  Illinois  from  east  to 
west.  Sonic  localities  were  pledged  to  the  support  of 
the  Wabash  .V  Mississippi.  The  line  of  road  as  traced 
iu  Judge  llreese's  letter  did  Hot  touch  Springfield,  and 
therefore  was  not  looked  upon  with  great  favor  by  the 
citizens  of  that  place.  Those  also  who  were  mosl 
ardent  in  their  support  of  tin-  Illinois  ev.  Michigan 
Canal  feared  that  its  construction  would  be  delayed  by 
the  prosecution  of  this  "stupendous  project."  Dm 
Judge  lireese  never  tired  in  his  efforts  to  acquaint  the 
people  living  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  road  with 
the  advantages  of  this  central  artery.  He  was  the  prime 
agent  in  obtaining  the  supi>uri  of  Senator  Douglas. 
Chicago  also  was  stretching  her  arms  out  toward  the 
South  and  the  West.  "  Internal  improvement  "  was  the 
cry  of  every  one.  With  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
at  Vandalia,  in  1X.56,  came  also  the  convention  which 
proposed  wilder  schemes  for  those  times  than  the 
"  internal  improvement "  act,  which  became  a  law  the 
next  year.  And  the  people  anil  the  Press  were  with 
the  convention,  for  under  the  plans  proposed  there  was 
not  a  "  cross-road  "  in  the  State  which  would  not  in 
some  way  be  benefited. 

The  first  railroad  chartered  out  of  Chicago,  upon 
which  work  was  immediately  commenced,  and  which 
afterward  became  an  important  section  of  her  great 
transportation  system,  was  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad,  which  was  chartered  January  if),  18,6,  The 
document  was  prepared  by  Kbenezer  Peck  and  T.  W. 
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Smith,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  value  of  real 
estate  at  both  points  ;  but  Galena  being  then  the  leading 
village  of  the  West,  obtained  precedence  in  the  naming 
of  the  road.  The  capital  stock  was  placed  at  $100,000, 
but  could  be  increased  t<>  $1,000,000.  ami  the  incor- 
porators were  given  the  choice  of  operating  the  road  In- 
animal  or  steam  power.  They  were  allowed  three  years 
from  January  16,  1H36,  in  which  to  begin  work.  K.  I>. 
Taylor,  Jesse  H.  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Peter 
Temple,  William  Bennett.  Thomas  Drummoiid  and  I. 


W.  Turner  were  named  as  commissioners  to  receive 
subscriptions.  The  survey  of  the  road  was  begun  in 
February,  1817.  by  Engineer  James  Seymour,  with  his 
assistants,  from  the  foot  of  North  l>carl\orn  Street,  and 
run  due  west  to  the  Desplaines  River.  In  June.  1837, 
surveyors  and  laliorers  were  discharged,  In'  iX;,S  work 
was  resumed,  piles  being  driven  along  tlx-  line  of  Mad- 
ison Street  and  stringers  placed  upon  them.  These 
operations  were  continued,  under  the  direction  of  K.  K. 
Hubbard,  until  the  collapse  of  the  enterprise  during  the 
same  year.  The  ambition  of  Chicago  was  evidently  a 
little  ahead  of  her  meant,  and  the  Galena  \-  Chicago 
Union  had  to  wait  ten  years  before  it  was  fairly  placed 
upon  a  successful  basis. 

On  January  18.  1X36  two  davs  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Galena  St  Chicago  Union  ,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral was  incorporated.  The  incorporators  numbered 
fifty-eight  and  they  were  empowered  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  to  a  point  on  the 
Illinois,  near  I.aSalle,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  rem- 
nection  between  the  canal,  then  projected,  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  ami  thence  to  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico Hut  the  charter  and  the  fifty-eight  incorporators 
ailed  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  railroad 
building  and  the  "stupendous  project"  collapsed  re- 
maining m  that  lamentable  condition  until  revived  bv  its 
immense  land  gram,  in  September.  1S50 

Mate  which  had  been  nude  a  success  was  the  "Cod 
Mine  Bluff  Railroad."  built  by  cx-Oovernor  Reynolds 

.nl  Z  vVandt"XtC,uiU^r,,,n  his  COai-heWs  si.x  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  R,vcr>  to  Fast  St.  I.ouis.  Among 
other  dimcultics  overcome  by  the  energetic  young  men 
was  the  bridging  of  a  lake  over  two  thousand  feet 
•uross.  I  he  road  was  worked  without  iron,  and  with 
^erZTT  was  elurte^  in  ,&£  and  long 

ffl.1*?11*  k»<>»"  «  the  -  Illinois  &  St.  l,„,is 
K .  Iroad.  Governor  Reynolds'  railroad  is  claimed  to 
be  he  first  one  actually  constructed  in  the  Mississippi 
\  alley,  and  within  the  circumstances,  he  appropria  t  e 
asserts  "that 1,  was  the  greatest  work  or  entenStSeTef 
er  ormed  ,n  I  , mois.  But."  he  adds  "  it  well  .^'h  broke 
SLffK    A  ul  the  experience  of  these  pioneers  with  that 

of  other  would-be  railroad  builders,  who  made 
more  ambitious  attempts  within  the  next  dozen  of  ™ 

durmw  *jS?Z3*  thesentinn-,:,  „«*«  preSS 
uuong  1836-37  are  all  incorporated  in  the  ••interna. 
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which  were  doomed  to  exist  far  away  from  the  line  of 
canals,  railroads  or  navigable  streams.  To  prove  the 
magnificence  of  this  legislative  dream,  the  railroads  were 
to  be  begun  at  both  ends  at  the  same  moment ;  so  that 
the  lllinoisians  from  east  and  west  and  from  north  to 
south  could  experience  the  greatest  happiness  in  their 
consciousness  of  the  impartiality  and  wisdom  of  their 
Legislature. 

Tin-  act  appropriated  $350,000  to  the  Great  Western 
Railroad  front  Vincennes  to  St.  Louis;  $3,500,000  fori 
road  from  Cairo  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  canal 
and  to  Galena;  $1,600,000  for  a  southern  cross  rail- 
road" from  Alton  to  Mount  Carmel  and  to  Shawnee- 
town;  $1,850,000  for  a  "northern  cross  railroad"  from 
Quincy  to  Springfield  and  thence  to  the  Indiana  line,  in 
the  direction  of  LaFayette;  $650,000  for  a  branch  of  the 
Central  road,  in  the  direction  of  Terra  Haute;  $700,000 
for  a  railroad  from  I'enria  to  Warsaw,  on  the  Mississippi: 
$600,000  from  Lower  Alton  to  the  Central;  $150,000  for 
a  railroad  from  Belleville  to  intersect  the  Alton  &  Mount 
Carmel  line;  $350,000  for  a  railroad  from  Kloomington 
to  Mackinaw,  and  a  branch  through  Tremont  to  l'ekin 
The  total  amount  appropriated  for  railroad  building  was 
$9,650,000.  William  K.  Ackcrman,  in  a  paper  read  he- 
fore  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  February  10,  1883. 
gives  the  following  extrac  t  from  the  report  of  Murray 
McConnel,  commissioner,  to  the  fund  commissioners, 
which  is  dated  August  ft,  1837; 

'The  kind  iif  iron  wanted  is  of  At  width  ami  thickness  thai 
require-,  lucnty-two  Ions  to  the  mile,  including  plates,  bolts,  etc. 

*  *  If  you  should  believe  that  iron  will  decline  in  prior 
so  thai  I  he  nine  may  Ix-  bought  next  year  for  less  than  at  present, 
you  may  contract  for  the  delivery  of  thirty  miles  say  sis  hundred 
and  *ixly  tuns  of  thn'Mbuutt,  as  we  may  not  want  to  use  more  than 
that  quantity  in  this  district  through  the  next  season.  •  •  * 
\ou  will  also  contract  for  the  hjriMini;  hf  one  locomotive  of  the 
most  improved  plan,  and  a  suitable  number  of  passenger  and  bJNN 
then  cars  to  I*-  shipped  via  New  Orleans  lo  the  house  of  Mct'onnei, 
<  Inn-d  lee St  Co.,  Naples,  III." 

"The  commissioners'  report  to  Governor  Carlin  of  December 
26.  ■  3 38,  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  this  four  hundred  and  ftfi)- 
seven  miles  ol  road  (which  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  present  line 
of  I  he  Illinois  Central)  to  be  $3.8011,  145,  an  average  Out  per  mile  «t 
S*,32b.  The  commissioners,  in  their  report  to  the  tiovernnr,  say: 
1  In  making  these  estimates  the  I  ward  has  included  all  the  expend- 
itures  for  superintendence,  engineering,  and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses. Kasy  gTadcs  have  in  general  been  adopted,  and  in  all  cases 
calculations  havelieen  made  for  lite  inosl  useful  and  durable  struct- 
ures; and  the  board  lias  no  doubt  bill  that  the  work-  may  be  con- 
structed upon  the  most  approved  plans  at  the  cost  estimated  upon 
each  work.  It  is  b*Hmd  that  in  every  instance  the  lines  may  be 
improved,  locations  changed,  and  improvements  made  in  the  con- 
struction thai  may  lessen  the  cost  far  below  these  prices.'  Tlie 
same  piece  of  road  has  c  ost  properly  built  and  equipped  as  il  »lands 
to-day  §23.050,45(1.  or  an  average  of  $52.4oS  per  mile.  *  *  * 
If  slight  defects  have  been  found  in  the  law  organixing  the  system, 
M  if  errors  shall  have  been  committed  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
il  is  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  a  sy  stem  so  ex- 
tended. In  locating  1,300  miles  of  road  ami  performing  other 
duties  equally  difficult,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  llul 
errors  of  judgment  should  occur,  and  that  we  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  private  interests  and  become  the  unwilling  (though 
necessary  and  unavoidable)  cause  ol  disappointment  to  wine,  nml 
the  pn»tration  of  splendid  but  visiimarv  schemes  of  speculation  in 
others." 

Engineer  T.  It.  Ransom,  in  his  report  of  December  .5. 
1X38,  after  noticing  the  progress  of  work  upon  the  only 
section  of  the  «;rcat  system  ever  completed  by  the 

Stale  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  ,  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

•'  believing,  eonscicnliously,  tha:  the  future  proserin  and 
happiness  of  the  people  will  he  greatly  promoted  bv  carryis|j  ■  " 
the  system  lo  its  full  and  entire  completion,  I  am  bound  10  ad«o- 
catc  il  to  the  extent  of  mv  abilities.  So  far  from  its  being  too 
large  and  extended.  I  believe  that  it  might  be  enlarged  w-rli  " 
propriety  and  decided  advantage  to  the  general  welfare  of  tkcwwh 
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Stale  f if.  suitable  appropriations  were  made  in  addition  to  those 
already  granted  by  the  Legislature!,  notoulv  t<>  improve  the  naviga- 
lion  of  OUT  rivers,  but  in  connection  with'thc  same  to  drain  the 
pMl4a  and  lake*,  which  can  be  accomplished  with  an  inconsiderable- 
expense  in  comparison  to  the  general  utility,  health  and  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  whole  State.  *  *  *  And  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
at  a  period  when  steamboats  are  in  full  operation,  the  time  and  risk 
of  life  which  could  be  saved  by  traveling  on  our  road*  would  en- 
able  them  effectually  to  compete  with  the  river  communication." 

The  Northern  Cross  mail  from  Meredosia,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  to  Springfield,  was  completed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1842.  the  survey  having  been  commenced  in  May, 
1837.  The  road  cost  the  State  for  actual  construction 
§1,000,000,  was  operated  for  five  years  at  a  loss,  and  in 
1847  realized  $21,100  in  State  indebtedness.  The  at- 
tempt to  allay  local  jealousies  by  starting  the  different 
roads  simultaneously  from  each 'terminus,  was  one  cause 
of  the  collapse  of  the  stupendous  scheme;  as,  to  do  this, 
immediate  and  large  appropriations  were  required.  The 
result  was  that  in  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
the  State  was  checkered  with  pan  lies  of  road  and 
had  virtually  nothing  to  show  for  the  §6.000,000  of 
indebtedness,  except  a  solitary  locomotive  running  over 
S  few  miles  of  the  Northern  Cross  road  from  Meredosia 
eastward.  The  act  which  had  caused  all  this  mischief 
was  repealed  in  1839.  Far  from  lifting  every  commu- 
nity into  an  unexampled  condition  of  prosperity,  the 
operations  of  the  law  laitl  the  basis  of  the  present'  debt 
of  the  State,  and  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  im- 
provements undoubtedly  retarded  its  growth. 

I'pon  the  suspension  of  operations  on  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad,  the  people  of  the  Rock  River 
country  made  several  attempts  to  avail  themselves  of 
Chicago's  increasing  commercial  importance.  First  a 
plank  road  was  urged  to  lie  built  from  Chicago  to  the 
Rock  River,  at  a  cost  of  over  §300,000.  Next,  in  1S43. 
a  survey  was  made  between  Joliet  and  Aurora  for  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Fox  River  with  the  Illinois  cV  Michi- 
gan Canal ;  and  the  suggestion  was  favorably  received 
that  it  would  lie  a  plausible  undertaking  to  extend  the 
improvements  to  Rockford.  But  these  schemes  were 
abandoned,  and  in  1S46,  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Union 
was  revived  by  the  convention  held  at  Rockford,  in 
January  of  that  year.  Delegates,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  nineteen,  attended  from  all  the 
counties  on  the  proposed  line  between  Galena  ami  Chi- 
cago. The  officers  -selected  were  :  President,  Thomas 
DrUmmond,  of  Jo  Daviess;  vice-presidents,  William 
H.  Brown,  of  Cook.  Joel  Walker,  of  Boone,  Spooner 
Ruggles,  of  Ogle,  and  Elijah  Wilcox,  of  Kane  j  secre- 
taries, T.  D.  Robertson,  of  Winnebago,  J.  B.  F..Russell, 

of  Cook,  and  S.  P.  Hyde,  of  McHenry.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  the  members  of  the  convention  ob- 
tain subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  if  satis- 
tactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  its  holders  ; 
and  resolutions  were  also  (Kissed,  presented  by  J.  Young 
Scammon,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  general  subscrip- 
tion to  the  stock  by  the  farmers  along  the  proposed 
route.  Galena  and  Chicago  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  renewed  enthusiasm  with  which  the  enterprise  was 
taken  up.  But  about  this  time  Messrs.  Townscnd  and 
Mather  offered  the  improvements,  land  and  charter  of 
the  road  to  Chicago  citizens  for  §jo.ooo.  The  offer 
was  accepted  under  the  following  conditions  :  The  pay- 
ment of  the  entire  sum  in  full-paid  stock  of  the  com- 
pany—$10,000  immediately  after  the  organization  of 


the  board  of  directors,  and  §10,000  on  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Rock  River,  or  as  soon  as  a  dividend  of 
six  per  cent  would  be  earned.  On  December  15,  1S46, 
the  persons  named  above  subscribed  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  a  survey,  and  had  one  made  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  by  Richard  P.  Morgan.* 

The  Alton  \  Springfield  road  had  been  commenced 
the  previous  year,  and  on  February  27,  1847.  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Company,  now 

a  portion  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  system.  On  the  same 
day  the  Rock  Island  anil  l.a.Salle  line  was  chartered, 
the  nucleus  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  cV  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  "Pacific"  termination  of  the 
name  was  early  foreshadowed,  by  the  hopeful,  public- 
spirited  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  more  conservative,  the 
"crazy  "sentiment  of  the  times.  During  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1S47  the  following  joint  resolution  was 
atlopted  : 

"  h\:<oh%  .l  by  the  //,„„.■  .•/  fofr.-H-utathxi  ,-/  St.,1.  ,./'  ////. 
H.u.  tht  ."i  ,„!/,•  emrmrinr  Iktam,  Thai  we  have  seen  and  read  with 
pleasure  the  very  interesting  report  of  our  worthy  and  intelligent 
Senator  Brecsc,  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  New 
Vork.  on  the  subject  of  a  railroad  from  lake  Michigan  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  anil  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiment*  and  idea*  therein 
set  forth. 

"AVWrW.  Further.  That  our  Senators  and  Kcprcsentati\e*  in 
(  ongre**.  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  and  instructed  to  use 
their  influence  in  sustaining  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Whilm-y. 
Which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  1'nilcd  state* 
for  a  railroad  from  l  ake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  AVWjvi/,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  lie  trans- 
mitted by  the  1  iovemor  of  this  Stale  to  each  of  our  Senators  and 
Representative*  in  Congress." 

Subscription  books  were  opened  at  settlements  along 
the  proposed  line  of  the  Galena  ft  Chicago  Union. 
August  10.  1847,  William  H.  Ogden  and  j.  Young 
Scammon  solicited  subscriptions  in  the  city,  but  could 
only  obtain  promise*  for  §30,000  from  all  the  real  estate 
men  or  others  particularly  interested.  Some  mer- 
chants opposed  the  scheme,  fearing  it  would  take  the 
side  of  goods  from  Chicago  to  points  on  the  line  of  the 
road.  Up  to  April  1,  184S,  twelve  hundred  and  six 
subscribers  guaranteed  §351,800.  on  which  sum  pay- 
ments amounting  to  §20.81 7.68  were  made  up  to  that 
date.  Outside  the  city  there  was  scarcely  any  monev, 
and  the  payment  for  subscriptions  beyond  the  first  in- 
stallment of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  had  to  depend 
upon  future  crops.  The  people  subscribed  as  liberally 
as  their  limited  mean*  would  permit,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  a  fair  amount.  Railroad  meetings  were  not  fre- 
quent in  those  days,  the  settlers  residing  so  far  apart 
that  they  could  nut  assemble  on  short  notice,  and  those 
interested  in  placing  the  stock  were  obliged  to  travel 
the  county  to  secure  its  taking.  In  many  settlements 
the  resident*  were  found  willing  to  co-operate,  the 
ladies  vicing  with  the  men  in  their  readiness  to  render 
assistance.  They  appreciated  how  necessary  it  was  to 
have  the  road  built,  and  were  preparetl  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  to  further  the  undertaking.  Many  of 
them  helped  to  pay  for  the  stock  subscribed  for  at  their 
solicitation  from  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
butter,  cheese  and  other  household  productions,  even 
depriving  themselves  of  the  means  required  to  educate 
their  children,  that  a  railroad  might  be  built  for  the 
good  of  that  and  future  generations. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  Company,  dated  April  5,  1848,  William 
B.  Ogden,  the  president,  said  : 

"  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  decided  to  ter- 

•  kirhard  H  Murom,  whuilied  almui  tux.  ream  a*..,  «a*  one  «f  the  ..!ile-l 
rivil  raginn-n  In  the  United  State*,  and  anisted  in  laying  .ml  many  of  the 
pmn  i|X>l  nnlroods  m  the  I  niun.    He-  in^le  lnt.  experimental  slurry  of  the  ( 
lena  Air  Line  M,  the  first  railway  emaiulmc.  (ram  Chiai|ii..    At  the  time  el 
his  death  he  was  over  ninety-two  yean  of  mtc. 
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minute  (heir  road  at  New  Buffalo  in  [ulv  lust,  anil  step*  were 
taken  preparing  the  way  for  an  extension  ol  their  road  to  Chicago 
about  the  same  time.  l'pon  this  vour  directors  proceeded  at  once 
to  announce  their  intention  of  opening  books  ol  subscription  to 
Mock  ;  for  the  extension  of  this  continuous  line  of  *iilroad  from 
Chicago  westward  to  Galena.  Hooks  were  accordingly  opencil  at 
Chicago  anil  Galena,  and  at  the  towns  intermediate,  on  the  loth 
day  of  August  last  and  aliont  8250.000  of  stock  were  then  siili- 
ICTHXdi  The  first  expectation  of  the  lioard  was  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral subscription  from  the  citizens  of  northern  Illinois  and  south- 
ern Wisconsin  residing  along  the  line  of  the  contemplated  road, 
and  in  its  vicinity,  as  indicative  of  their  faith  in  the  profitable 
character  of  the  roads  when  constructed,  and  of  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  its  construction;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  sub- 
scription, to  open  negotiations  with  and  solicit  other  subscriptions 
or  loans  from  Kastern  capitalists,  sufficient  in  amount  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  amount  subscrilicd,  how. 
ever,  on  the  opening  of  the  books,  was  so  liberal,  and  the  feeling 
manifested  along  the  line,  so  ardent  and  so  universal,  that  it  was 
quite  apparent  the  country  and  the  people  immediate!)  interested 
tn  the  construction  of  the  road,  were  able  to.  and  would  increase 
their  subscriptions  to  an  amount  sufficient,  in  connection  with  the 
credits  on  iron  and  engines  then  offered  us.  to  build  the  r.sid  from 
Chicago  to  Klgin  at  once,  and  own  it  ourselves.  Experienced  par- 
ties at  the  Kast  largely  interested  in  railroad  stock,  and  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  success  of  the  Calcna  \  Chicago  road,  were  con- 
sulted, and  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  our 'position  at 
this  luncture.  ami  with  the  proposed  plan  of  obtaining  the  addi- 
tional means  at  the  Kast  necessary  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Fox  River.  They  were  clearly  and  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  wisest  and  surest  w  ay  t„  .«,  „nipl,sh  the 'speed v  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  entire  route  to  (ialcna  was  "for  the 
inhabitants  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  raise  means  themselves  for 
its  commencement  and  completion  t„  the  Kox  Kiver  and  Klgin 

lomparat.vely  small  cost  »f  construction  and  extreme  productive- 
ness „f  tht  tl„,nlrv  ,rirHlljrv  ,„  (h<.         wuil|d  sccun.'Hlch  , 

returns  as  would  enable  us  to  command  c  ipital  from  am  quarter,  or 
oad^VTlT  '»  stock  forlheeMensi,,,,  „f  he 

road  to  Kock  Island,  and  to  (ialena.  without  delay.    This  course 

™d  •  ,,hr  ^  "P'-'1'"''1  ^proved  "  by  subscribers, 

and  further  subscriptions  solicited  and  obtained  on  this  basis  o 
opera  ton,  to  an  extent  exceeding  altogether  the  sum  of  §350000 
xtvT?"  "'  ?^riP«>™  h»«  since  been  added,  Z\ 

h  ,<  *?  u,mmcnc«'  ">  earnest.  A  corps  „f  engineers  was 
he  ,K ?S  '  '-"^r'-vemploved  to  survey  *an7lo",,e 
the  line  from  Chicago  to  the  Kk  Hiver,  and  prepare  it  for  letHn* 

^Jr.  1  I  P  he  BeCe??ry.  and  the  road,  except  .he  first 

Ksi  "°r  'T1  U'T  iel,m«  umil  ,hc  March 

tnclusix?,,  ,h  S!ra,',nR  r,,bri^in'f  °'  XiK  <hirtV-two mnes 
I  n  lusue  of  the  seven  miles  let  las.  fall,  was  put  under  contract 


.-Vhn.alT  *£"  P™™"™  »'         amended  charter  f,f 
Icbriury,  .047,  the  owners  tif  stock  met  \pril  ;  ,.s,S 
and  elected  the  following-namcd  directors  ■  William  B 
Ogden,  president:    Waiter  I..  Newberry  Charles  W  I 
K'-S:  J  V;.u„«  ,eamnL' Wdtm  H, 

Isrown,  Jj>hn  B.  turner,  I  homas  Dvcr,  Benjamin  W 
Raymond   George  Smith,  all  of  ChirW  (!  s 

ESK  f  'vT'*  P'^n^d, of Galc^  Alien 
Kiibbms,  of  N  ew  \  „rk.    Francis  Howe  was  chosen  sec- 
retary an.l  treasurer.    Thomas  D.  Robert^  7rS 
ford  was  elected  director «-,,-,  Allen  Rob , ins  rttKed 
>»  Apr,].  ..S49  ;  Dexter  A.  Knowlton,  of  Freest?  -S 
J-  Young  Seammon,  resigned  in  ,,S5o  '      '  ' 

C  den-T  ™r^caiu'^inK         the 'proposed  line  of  the 

S«rd  1  .  r  ^  L  n,0n  Rai,r";,d  U"  subscriptions 
toward  building  the  road  was  made  bv  Messrs  m™ 


loan  of  87,000.  This  money  completed  the  road  across 
the  marsh  to  the  foot  of  Cottage  Hilt.  Again  thev  pur- 
chased  two  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Works.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Ogdcn,  then  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  had  introduced  an  ordinance  into  that 
body,  which  was  voted  down,  proposing  to  grant  the 
right  of  way  to  the  road  front  the  west  into  the  city  on 
a  line  with  Kinzie  Street,  with  the  necessary  privileges 
for  constructing  tracks,  drawbridges  and  depots.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  contract  for  the  first  thirty-two 
miles  of  road  from  Chicago  was  let  March  1.  1848,  the 
first  sixteen  miles  to  be  finished  by  August  1,  and  the 
balance  by  October  1,  1S4S.    John  Van  Nortwick  had 


been  appointed  engineer.  George  W.  Waite.  assistant 
engineer,  drove  the  first  grade-peg,  near  the  comer  of 
Kinzic  and  Halsted  streets,  in  June,  184S.  then  a  point 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  Council  had  refused  the 
entrance  of  the  road  into  the  city  :  but  granted  leave  to 
build  a  temporary  track  east  to  the  river  so  that  one  of 
the  two  engines  could  be  brought  to  the  head  of  the 
road. 

In  September  the  management  purchased  a  locomo- 
tive ol  the  Tonawanda  N.  V.)  Company,  and  also  one 
of  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  Company,  these  were  fitted 
up  with  new  gearing  and  boilers,  and  the  first  one  was 
placed  on  the  section  between  Chicago  and  the  l)es- 
plaines  River,  in  November.  The  "  Pioneer '*  arrived 
on  the  brig  ••  Buffalo,"  October  10.  184&  The  engine 
was  taken  off  the  boat  on  Sunday  bv  Redmond  l'rindi- 
ville.  Wells  Lake,  George  W.  W  aite!  George  C.  Morgan 
and  John  Kbert.  the  engineer.  This  engine  was  sold 
by  the  Baldwin  Company  on  commission  for  the  Roch- 
ester \  Tonawanda  Railroad  Company.  It  served  its 
purpose  well  and  is  in  existence  to-day,  as  if  waiting 
some  signal  act  of  public  approbation. 

When  the  Desplaines  River  division  was  in  working 
order,  the  rolling  stock  consisted  of  six  old  freight  cars 
and  the  "Pioneer."  By  November  21  the  engine  was 
running  daily  on  the  ten  miles  of  completed  road,  west 
of  Chicago,  conveying  materials  and  laborers  to  earn- on 
the  work.  The  day  previous  Chicago  received  the  first 
wheat  ever  transported  bv  rail,  l'pon  the  invitation  of 
the  board  of  directors,  a  number  of  stockholders  and 
editors  of  the  city,  took  a  "Hying  trip"  over  Chicago's 
system  of  railways,  then  extending  ten  miles  west  to  the 
Desplaines  River!  A  couple  of  baggage  wagons  had 
been  provided  with  seats,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  v. 
M.,  the  train  bearing  away  about  one  hundred  persons, 
moved  from  the  foot  of  North  Dearborn  Street,  where 
a  crowd  bad  collected  to  witness  the  novel  spectacle. 
On  the  return  trip  a  load  of  wheat  was  transferred 
from  a  farmer's  wagon  to  one  of  the  cars,  and  this 
was  the  first  grain  transported  by  rail  to  Chicago.  This 
fact  soon  became  known  to  the  fanners  living  west 
ol  tin-  1  ity,  and  '.In-  company  made  arrangements  :> 
accommodate  the  expected  increase  of  their  business 
I  hey  at  once  placed  covered  cars  upon  the  track,  and 
about  a  week  after  the  line  was  open  to  travel,  the 
business  men  of  Chicago  were  electrified  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  over  thirty  loads  of  wheat  were  at  the 
Desplaines  River  waiting  to  be  transported  to  the  city. 
I  he  expected  receipts  of  the  toad  would  amount  to 
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$15  per  day  for  the  winter,  and  wheat-buyers  were  in- 
formed partly  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  passenger 
traffic  that  they  must  now  take  their  stations  at  the 
Desplaincs  River  instead  of  at  Randolph-street  bridge. 
Facts  and  statistics  were  pouring  in  from  Galena  also, 
showing  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  when  the  line 
should  reach  that  flourishing  city.  For  instance,  in 
January,  1849,  the  public  were  informed  that  the  arrivals 
in  Galena  from  March  17  to  December  6,  1848,  were: 
Keel-boats,  158;  flat-boats,  107;  that  the  revenue  was 
§1,950,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1848  was 
$1,601,050.40.  Furthermore  that  "a  large  portion  of 
these  wiil  seek  an  Eastern  market  by  railroad."  The 
citizens  of  Galena  were  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Chi- 
cago in  the  building  of  this  road,  but  mmors  were  soon 
afloat  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to 
cut  off  that  thriving  town  from  the  benefits  of  the  road 
which  she  was  doing  so  much  to  build.  To  allav  these 
suspicions,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  April  5.  1849, 
the  stockholders  resolved  that  Galena  was  the  true 
terminus  Of  the  road  and  that  "any  diversion  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  faith,  a  fraud 'on  the  stockholders 
and  an  illegal  perversion  of  the  charter."  Of  the 
$150,000  loan,  authorized  in  May,  184S,  to  be  nego- 
tiated, $71,700  had  then  !>ccn  expended. 

Henry  \V.  Clarke,  DeWitt  Lane,  now  of  Lane's 
Island,  and  Major  James  Mulford.  were  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  procure  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  and  to  assess  dam- 
ages within  Cook  County.  This  work  was  undertaken 
in  March,  1849.  The  commissioners  were  accompanied 
by  William  B.  Ogden,  John  B.  Turner,  John  Van  Nort- 
wick.  engineer,  James  II  Recs,  M  Ogden 's  own  sur- 
veyor," and  a  few  others.  When  the  party  reached 
Harlem,  then  called  Oak  Ridge,  the  commissioners 
agreeil  that  the  assessment  of  damages  for  right-of-way 
should  be  merely  nominal,  and  from  this  agreement  re- 
sulted the  offer  of  six  cents  to  each  land-owner  along 
the  route.  This  offer  was  accepted  without  dissent, 
quit-claim  deeds  were  made  to  the  company,  and  the 
roadway  was  secured. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  commence- 
ment of  business  in  January,  1849,10  December  1,  1849, 
were  $23,763.74;  from  December  r,  1849,  to  December 
t,  1S50,  $104,359.62.    By  January,  the  main  line 

had  been  extended  to  Elgin,  forty  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Galena  was  still  cut  off  from  railroad  com- 
munication; her  ambition,  finally,  was  not  to  be  realized 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mad  which  she  was 
helping  to  build.  Another  rival  for  popular  favor  was 
reaching  out  its  giant  arms  to  embrace,  at  least,  the 
territory  of  a  great  State. 

The  superstructure  of  the  road  was  completed  to 
Elgin.  January  22,  1850,  the  length  of  the  main  track 
from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to  the 
western  terminus  being  42  44  miles,  which,  with  side 
track  1.8S  miles,  gave  a  roadway  of  44.32  miles.  The 
amount  expended  on  this  superstructure  was  $1 64. 1 3 1 .87. 
The  stock  of  locomotives  and  cars  May  1,  1850,  was  as 
follows:  One  ten-ton  locomotive  second  hand  ,  six- 
wheeled,  two  drivers  ;  three  fifteen-ton  locomotives  new 
Norris's  eight-wheeled,  four  drivers;  thirteen  double 
covered  freight  cars ;  sixteen  double  platform  freight 
cars  ;  three  single  covered  freight  cars  ;  six  single  plat- 
form freight  cars;  eleven  gravel  repairing  cars ;  font 
hand  cars  ;  two  passenger  cars  new  ,  one  of  fifty-six  and 
one  of  sixty  seats  ;  two  passenger  cars  old  forty  seats 
each  ;  two'  baggage  and  accommodation  cars  of  eight 
wheels  each. 

•  See  IW,  Hi.locy,  page  III. 


The  progress  of  the  road  from  June,  1848,  to  April 
31,  1850,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

1849.  Miles.  Total  Re- 

ceipts. 


June   10 

July   15 

August   18 

September   20 

October  . .   23 

November   js 

December   33 

1S50. 

January   37 


$  913  35 

.  1.602  52 

•  ».743  13 

•  43 

•  7."°4')3 
-  5.899  4« 

•  4.8S7  7<» 


48 


February                     421^    ^,020.  47 

-March                        42^    4,Sij3  7s 

  42,4    5.794  f'3 

TOW  3lo,4 

fc.xpcnw.-s  of  operating  


S48.33'  ¥' 
.  18.519  82 


Net  earnings  $29.$!*  14 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  road 
from  June  1,  1840,  to  April  30.  1850,  was  37,534. 

The  inner  history  of  the  Galena  \-  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  is  most  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  it  goes 
into  such  details  as  are  not  generally  given  in  animal 
reports.  Such  facts,  as  a  reminiscence  could  only  con- 
tain, have  been  fortunately  noted  down  bv  one  who  was 
himself  a  most  important  pillar  of  Chicago  enterprise. 
In  J.  Young  Scammon's  biography  of  William  15.  Ogden 
this  history  appears  to  be  well  and  impartially  treated  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  men  named,  is  here 
given  so  much  of  that  sketch  as  relates  to  this  road  and 
its  builders.* 

"  In  the  winter  of  1S46  a  convention  was  helil  al  Kockford, 
the  half-tray  house  between  Chicago  ami  (Jalcna.  to  favor  Hu- 
rt ork.  There  w  as  a  large  meeting,  attended  by  [icrsons  from  (ia- 
lena  to  Chicago.  Thomas  I  Immmond,  then  residing  at  (jalcna. 
presided  oser  the  assembly.  The  late  William  II.  tiruwn,  always 
a  director  and  subsequently  a  president  of  the  t.altna  Company 
and  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society:  with  Ucnjamin  W.  Ray- 
mond, our  ever  publiospirited  citizen,  and  more  than  once  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  a  director  of  the  road  till  it  merged  in  the  North- 
western, ami  who  still  remains  among  us  to  witness  and  rejoice 
with  others  over  the  success  of  his  faithful  public  efforts,  was 
among  the  active  men  there.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  mi  long  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Ihe  politics  of  Illinois,  and  as  a  Representative  in  the 
late  War  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  long  a  leader  a l  the 
Chicago  liar,  now  President  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
and  devoting  the  calm  of  mature  yeans  to  literary  work,  with  On 
eral  Mart  I..  Stewart,  one  of  Chicago's  oldest  citi/iens,  whose  whole 
life  has  licen  spent  in  building  public  works  wc&t  of  Lake  Erie, 
in  Michigan,  upon  the  Minus  &  Michigan  Canal  and  elsewere — and 
in  the  public  councils  of  the  State  or  official  positions  under  the 
Government — rode  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  writer,  and  were 
active  participants  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  as  was  Thomas 
I).  Robertson,  of  Kockford,  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  road 
Wcwere  two  days  on  our  journey  each  way,  spending  the  night  at 
Klgin,  then  a  little  hamlet.  The  landlord  there  told  us  that  he 
was  against  railroads.  They  were  Kid  things  for  farmers  and  ho- 
lel-kccpern,  but  good  for  '  big  fellows  at  the  ends  of  ihe  road.'  lie 
"  Intended  to  make  money  w  hile  the  mail  was  building  and  then  sell 
out  and  go  beyond  ihem.'  lie  declared  that  Klgin  would  cease  to 
be  a  place  of  business  as  soon  a>  the  railroad  went  beyond  it. 

"The  meeting  was  harmonious  and  quile  unanimous  in  its  ac- 
tion ;  the  only  exception  being  a  tavern-keeper  at  Marengo,  who, 
fearing  that  his  business  would  be  injured  by  the  road,  appeared 
with  his  friends  in  the  convention  and  denounced  railroads  as  "un- 
democratic aristocratic  institution*  that  would  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  people  and  grind  Ihem  to  powder.  The  only 
roads,'  said  he,  '  that  the  people  want  arc  good  common  or  plank 
roads,  upon  which  everybody  can  travel." 

"'  In  the  (all  of  1S47,  Mr.  Ogden  and  the  writer  traveled  the 
entire  distance  from  Chicago  to  Calena  together,  stopping  at  all 
the  principal  intermediate  places,  making  speeches  for  the  road, 
and  going  into  the  highways  to  compel  men  lo  come  in  and  help 
the  enterprise,  even  if  they  could  not  take  more  than  a  single 
share  of  stock.  Many  farmers  and  other  persons,  lie  it  said  lo 
their  credit,  did  come  forward  and  subscribe,  though  they  had  to 
borrow  the  first  installment  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a  share 
♦  rViKLs's  Scr.«,  Bicsmph) -of  William  K.  LWen. 
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and  gel  trusted  '  till  after  Mm*,'  'or  the  same.  Mr.  ( >gdcn  was 
in  his  element  in  such  enterprises.  His  g,w,.hca.lal.vencss  here 
nit  full  play  to  his  imagination,  an.l  tilled  not  only  himself,  but 
his  hearers  with  high  hopes  ..n.l  generous  courage.  When  it  is  re- 
mc.nl.ercd  that  it  est  live  hushels  ..(  wheat,  and  often  fr..m  four 
days'  to  a  week's  journey  to  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  to  get  the 
jfeaj  installment  of  a  single  or  few  shares  of  stock,  nunc  can  doubt 
the  puhlic  interest  in  the  enterprise 

'■  At  tialcna.  business  men  an.l  hankers  were  (earful  M  Intellect 
of  the  railr.u.l  upon  their  town.  Among  MChM  advocates  then-  were 
ludyc  Drunimond,  t  .  M.  Ilempsteiul.  Klihu  B.  Washhurne.  MM 
Thomas  Home.  t.alcnahadlongl.ceuaicrypr..s|icroUs  town  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  l  ever  Kim.  and  the  great  Icad-mimng  center 
and  mercantile  distributer  for  northwest  Illinois  and  southwest  Wis- 
crmsid,  and  the  country  north  in  the  mine-.  The  ureal  obstacles 
we  met  there  were  two  ;  one  the  local  effect  upon  the  town,  and 
the  other  the  fear  that  More  the  road  should  In-  completed  the  en- 
lerpcisc  would  break  down,  the  small  stockholders  sacritucd,  and 
the  road  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  large  capitalists.  We  had  to  meet 
these  objections  bv  the  promise  to  respect  and  protect  the  local  in- 
terests of  tiakna.  to  whose  capital  we  were  much  indebted  in  start- 
ing the  work,  and  a  pledge  that  until  the  st.u  k  r.»*  to  par.  and  was 
saleable  at  that  price,  we  would  never  allow  the  work  to  proceed  faster 
th.in  its  ready  means  would  justifvwithout  endangering  the  capital  in- 
vested. This  promise  was  faithfully  kept  so  long  as  these  two  persons 
remained  in  the  director).  It  has  been  said  in  justification  of  the 
abandoning  of  the  west  end  of  the  line  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, that  tlalena  was  doomed,  and  a  different  course  could  not 
have  saved  it.  The  writer  dissents  from  this  pr.  .position,  ami  be- 
lieve* that  if  the  pledge-.  Mr.  <  Igden  and  he  made  at  tialcna  had 
been  faithfully,  energetically,  and  courageously  carried  out.  Galena 
would  have  Ixrn  greatly  ln-nelitcd.  and  its  importance  and  business 
permanently  advanced.  Hut  whether  this  opinion  lie  correct  or 
not,  (ialena  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work,  and  the  company  had  no 
right  to  S.-H  her  birthright  to  the  Illinois  t  entral  Company.  It 
would  not  have  lieen  dune  had  the  two  most  active  directors,  who 
were  among  the  large-si  subs,  rilx-rs  to  the  st.s  k.  when  the  com  pa  n\ 
was  re -organised  in  tin-  writer's  ..liiie,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
lake  and  Clark  streets,  in  the  old  Sa|<1(in  Ituililing,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  IS47,  remained  in  their  hMM  in  its  management. 

"  In  a  pa|>er  read  licfore  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  by 
Mr.  Arnold.  I>cce-mbcr  20,  tSSi,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion, by  Mrs.  1  ►g.len.  of  a  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  it  is  said 
1  the  officers  of  the  r.sid.  after  he  |  Mr.  Ogdcn  I  had  been  comt>cllc-d 
to  retire,  had  received  a  public  dinner  (]  think  at  Klginl  in  which 
they  drank  toast-,  to  each  other  an.l  everybody  except  Mr.  tlg.lcn. 
The  oini«ion  of  his  name,  the  man  who  everyone  knew  had  built 
the  road,  only  made  nini  the  more  prominent.'    If  such  an  occasion 
took  place,  the  occasion  must  have  been  more  marked  by  the 
AWMNU  of  the  original  an.l  most  efficient  projectors  of  the  road 
than  their  presence.     There  were  otticers  of  the  road  that  were  en- 
gaged in  speculating  along  its  line,  as  was  confessed  some  years 
later,  when  one  of  them  was  made  a  scapegoat.    I'ublic  allusion 
having  been  thus  made  to  these  |K'rsonal  troubles  in  the  board  of 
dircc1ors.  it  lie-comes  pro|ier  to  explain  the  same  somewhat,  as  in 
doing  so  a  trait  in  Mr.  Og.k-n's  character  and  conduct  presents  him 
in  very  bold  and  advantageous  reliel.  when  compared  with  that  of 
sonic  of  his  associates.    Chicago  at  that  lime  was  a  comparatively 
small  an.l  very  ambitious  city.    It  had  three  divisions,  occasioned  bv 
the  river  and  its  North  and'  Smth  branches,  which  run  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  main  river,  leaving  cast  of  them  the  North 
and  South  divisions,  and  west  of  them  the  West  Division,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  city.    Such  divisions  always,  create 
local  jealousies,  and  the  sclrish  interests  excited  arc  often*  difficult 
to  manage  or  control.    Mr.  Ogdcn  resided  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liver,  as  did  three  other  directors.  Walter  I..  Ncwlicrry,  Thomas 
l>yer.  and  John  II.  Turner.  Two, 'Thomas  Dnimmond  and  Charles 
M.  Hempstead,  lived  in  fair—,  and  one.  Thomas  L>.  Robertson, 
in  Kockford.  while  the  live  others,  Hcnjamin  W.  Kavmond.  t.eorgc 
Smith,  t  harles  Walker.  James  II.  Collins,  an.l  J.  Voting Scammon. 
lived  in  the  South  I  tivision, which  was  then,  as  now,  the  principal  bus. 
iness  and  commercial  portion  of  the  tow  n.  Mr.  Ogdcn  lieing  especial- 
ly identified  w  ith  the  North  Side  could  not  exercise  as  much  influence 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town 
as  some  of  the  South  Side  directors,  as  he  was  accused,  by  those 
who  never  suppose  other  than  solely  scllish  motives  can  influence 
action,  of  'wanting  to  build  a  railroad  that  would  never  pay.  to 
help  him  sell  his  lots.'    The  gentlemen  on  the  North  Side  naturally 
desired  the  road  to  cross  tin-  North  Branch,  and  locate  its  depots  or 
stations  in  the  North  Division;  while  the  West  Siiltrs  could  seen,, 
necessity  of  expending  money  to  cross  the  river,  because  the  West 
Side  was  the  largest  division  of  the  city  and  the  nearest  to  the 
country.  In  the  railroad  work,  either  because  Ogdcn  and  Scammon 
luu  more  time  to  devote  to  it,  or  (or  some  other  reason,  thev  became 
the  specially  active  representatives  of  the  road  on  their  respective 


sides  of  the  river.   The  out-of-town  directors  could  rarely  attend  its 
meetings,  or  only  when  very  important  ipicstions  demanded  their 
presence.    These  tw  o  men  gav  e  very  much  of  their  time  to  the  en- 
prise;  Mr.  Ogdcn  receiving  a  small  salary  in  stock,  and  the  nrilet 
no  compensation,  except  for  legal  services  when  required  by  the 
lioard.    Ogdcn  and  Scammon  traveled  over  the  country  together, 
visited  Albany  and  lloston  in  the  interests  of  the  road  in  company 
with  the  late'  Krastus  Corning,  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Kailroad  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  only  road  then  in  operation  west  of  Lake  Krie.    Thcv  hoped 
to  interest  the  lloston  gentlemen  who  were  stockholders  in  and  en- 
gaged in  extending  the  Michigan  Central  to  aid  in  Iwiilding  the 
(ialetia.     Thev  called  upon  the  Michigan  Central  directors,  and  cs- 
iieciallv  upon  W  illiam  r .  W  eld,  an  iron  merchant  in  lUrJon,  MM 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  '  the  kailroad  King.'    1  hey  were 
very  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  John  M.  rorlies.  then  a 
director  of  the  Michigan  Central,  an.l  a  wealthy  hast  India  mrr- 
chant,  and  since  long  identified  with  the  Chicago.  llurlington  A 
Ouincy  road,  and  one  of  its  principal  stockholders.     Mr.  Weld 
said  to  us    'licntlcmcn,  1  do  not  remember  any  enterprise  of  this, 
kind  we  lloston  people  have  taken  hold  of  upon  statistics.  ,ou 
must  go  home,  raise  w  hat  money  vou  can.  expend  it  upon  MM 
road,  and  when  it  breaks  dow  n,  as  it  surely,  or  in  all  probability 
will;  come  an.l  give  it  to  us.  and  we  will  take  hold  of  it  and  com 


plcte  it,  as  we  are  completing  the  Michigan  t  entral.  A  resolution 
was  then  formed  though  not  publicly  expressed,  that  thcl.alcni 
should  not  tweak  down.  We  came  home,  sought  and  obta.nec.  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Modi  of  the  road  upon  the  pledge  that  the  st«k 
should  never  l>e  endangered  unlit  it  r..sc  to  par.  and  the  holders  nan 
an  opportunity  of  selling  their  shares  at  that  price.  This  pledge 
was  kept.  ,  . 

"An  ..pttorlunitv  occurred,  as  we  were  commencing  the  work, 
of  buying  the  old  strap  rail  which  was  being  removed  (mm  the 
Rochester  \  Canan.laigua  road,  to  Ik-  replace!  with  I  iron,  to- 
gether with  two  little  second-hand  passenger  cars  and  1  wo  like 
engines,  for  *tso..»x..  on  a  credit  of  live  years,  if  the  writer  recol- 
Icts  correctly,  provided  two  ol  the  directors  would  endorse  the 
l».n.ls.     This  would  require  each  of  the  thirteen  directors  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  a  liltle  over  one-sixth  part  of  that  sum  as 
guarantee  of  the  <  i.ilcm  company.     There  was  on,  direcK*  »r«. 
said  'he  never  endorsed  other  people's  paper,  and  vlechned  1"  d.' 
so,  though  he  was  subsequently  made  president  and  claimed  irefln 
(or  Molding  the  road,  with  what  pr.qiricty  and  how  justly,  in  com- 
parison with  the  endorsers,  let  others  nidge.    All  the  others  mw 
the  requisite  endorsement,  with  the  understanding  that  wr  were  to 
sti.k  together  an.l  re-elect  the  ..Id  l.oar.1  until  these  bonds  should  l« 
paid.    We  went  ahead  with  the  rr«d  and  had  got  out  west  nine  or 
ten  miles,  across  the  wet  prairie,  to  the  sand  ridge,  where  m 
teams  (mm  the  conntrv  met  us.  and  translerred  then  loads  to  tnc 
cars,  nu.ki.ig  the  Psidpav  as  MOO  as  the  jilt  *«fc» 
pleted.    W  e  were  so  encouraged  that  we  thought  there  ought  to 
lie  no  doubt  alx.ut  raising  money  to  push  the  work.    Mr.   V".  . 
as  president,  had  boldly  made  some  contracts  with  Met  agg.  R 
\  Co..  and  others,  lor  tics  and  lumber,  based  upon  expectations « 
raising  money  in  New  Y.wk  or  at  the  Kast.    A  committee  consisi- 
ing  perhaps  of  Mess,,,  t  igden  and  Kavmond.  went  jo  'he  fc«  • 
for  thai  HMM      Thev  returned  unsucccsful.  A 
directors  was  called.     It  looked  blue.    To  go  ahead 
ger  the  s„K  k.     To  stop  entirely  would  be  a  full.lmrnt  of  the  Kail 
road  King  s  prophecy.    Mr.  Ogdrn  was  embarrassed.    He  kne 
that  manv  ol  the  public  had  no  (aith  in  the  railroad  and  *Mcvcu 
it  to  be.  on  his  pan.  an  undertaking  to  aid  him  in  selling  "■""J 
lots,  they  saying  that  he  could  well  afford  to  km 
would  help  him  to  sell  his  land.    Most  of  the  other  directors  urn 
fcarli.1.     Mr.  Kavmond  was  hopeful,  and  Walker.  I  oil  ins  and 
Scammon.  courageous.    The  latter  said  he  believed  fc--^— ~_* 
could  be  made  to  defer  or  extend  the  contracts,  and  to  Mf 

-■ments  00  the  stock  that  would  be  paid  alter 
realized,  when  the  work  on  the  road  could 
Mr.  Dvcr.  who  then  owned  B" 
and  was  very  anxiovis  thatth' 
work  should  go  on  and  the  road  lie  extended  to  the 
U-ncht  his  property.  I.*t  faith.     The  writer  called  h.m  «  »"™S 
Thomas.-    He  replied.  '  If  Mr.  Scammon  has  s..  much  fait' 
road,  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  I*  appointed.  »]"" 
|Miwer  to  do  anything  which  they  deem  expedient,  in  "gam 
road,  and  that  Sir.  Scammon  lie  chairman  of  that  commnwx. 
be  authorized  to  apprtint  his  associates.'    1  his  was  agreci  ■ 
it  committee,  consisting  of   Mr.  Scammon,  James 
Charles  Walker.  'Thomas  Oyer,  and  Mr.  Raymond,  appOBH 
have  charge  ol  the  subject.     This  committee  ^t,~~jl.tM 
larteMamlu.  He  immediately  applied  to  George  Smith.  tl»e . 
kcr  in  the  place  who  could  make  »uch  a  loan,  fjo.ooo  (or  six  innm** 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  road.    Mr.  Smith  dCCttH*"' 
director  o(  the  road,  and  desirous  o(  seeing  it  completed- 


rler  or  c-xteno  MM  conirac.s,         —   ?  , 

the  time  till  the  installments  ...1  the  stock  that  would  be  part  *'« 
the  harvest  should  In 
pr.Kced  slowly,  yet  successdillv. 

l  ake  House  in  the  North  Division,  and  was  very  anxious 
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asked  why;  if  he  had  not  the  money.  He  rrjitit^i,  '  Vcs,  hut  I  do 
not  wish  li>  lose  it.  I  have  n<i  confidence  in  the  pad.'  Mr.  S. 
rejoined,  '  Uon't  you  think  I  can  build  the  uiaJ  to  Klgin  with  the 
3303,000  stock  subscript  ions  we  have  <if  farmers,  which  are  good 
and  sure  to  be  paid?'  He  mannered,  '  Vcs,  but  vou  arc  not  the 
president  of  the  road.'  Mr.  Scammon  rejoined.  '  Donl  vou  think 
Mr.  Ogden  can  r '  Mr.  Smith  •slid,  1  He  can.  but  he  won't,"  add- 
ing,  '  Mr.  Scammon,  I  will  lend  you  the  money.'  The  writer 
replied,  'Make  out  your  note,  anil  let  me  have  it.'  He  did  so.  and 
the  money  was  taken  and  place')  in  the  treasury  ol  the  company,  no 
other  person  in  the  r.iad,  except  those  connected  with  the  loan, 
knowing  from  whence  it  came,  except  the  treasurer  the  late  Frank 
Howe.  Thus,  with  arrangements  that  were  made  for  tUMIHHHf 
contracts,  enabled  the  road  to  meet  its  encasements,  and  prevented 
any  suspension  of  work  thereon.  The  road  was  pushed  and  com- 
pleted to  Klgin.  It  did  not  cost  much  money  in  those  days  to 
build  a  Hat  railroad  on  mostly  level  land.  Vet  to  obtain  the  small 
amount  necessary,  required,  at  that  time,  mitre  courage  and  per- 
severance than  is  now  requisite  to  build  a  road  across  the  continent. 
The  careful  economy  exercised  in  the  building  of  this  forty  miles 
was  nevertheless  very  conspicuous.  We  had  money  enough  only 
to  build  the  track  with  very  few  accessories  It  was  a  single 
straight  line — hardly  mere.  Station-houses,  sidings,  turn-outs  and 
turn-tables  had  to  be,  for  the  most  reirt,  deferred  to  the  future. 

"  An  incident  occurs  to  (he  wTitcf  which  mav  lie  worth  recall- 
ing. Upon  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Elgin,  a  general  invita- 
tion was  given  for  an  excursion  over  the  furty  miles  between  Chi- 
cago and  that  place.  Among  the  p.trty  was  .in  Irish  engineer,  who 
had  published,  in  Dublin,  a  work  on  'railroad  engineering,  which 
he  had  with  him  in  bright  red  binding.  On  alighting  from  the 
cars  in  Chicago,  on  our  return,  the  writer  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  our  road.  He  replied  :  '  If  it  is  the  engineering  yon'rr 
asking  about,  I  don't  think  anything  of  it.  We  would  spend  more 
in  the  old  country,  upon  the  engineering  of  a  single  mile,  than  yon 
have  spent  upon  your  enlire  r«iail. 

"  In  the-  meantime  rivalries  between  the  west  and  north  sides 
ol  the  river  had  sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  North-Side  directors 
liecame  suspicious  that  Mr.  Ogdcn  did  not  want  to  extend  the  road 
across  the  North  Branch  into  the  North  Division,  because  his 
gTcatcr  interest  was  on  the  West  Side.  The  temporary  dc|H»t  was 
then  there.  Some  of  the  directors  proposed  to  the  w  riter  |o  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  road.  L'pon  this  tn-ing  declined,  it  was  pro. 
posed  to  nuke  him  treasurer  and  financial  agent.  This  was  also 
declined,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  too  much  interfere  with  pro- 
fessional work,  which  the  writer  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  Mean- 
while, certain  officers  of  the  road  had  been  busy  misrepresenting 
Mr.  Ogden's  actions  and  intentions  to  Mr.  Scammon  and  Mr. 
Scammon's  to  Mr.  Ogden.  until  the  latter  was  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  turn  him  out  of  the  presidency  and  elect 
llie  wriler  in  his  stead.  A  counter  movement  was  therefore  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Ogdcn  ami  the  few  who  were  in  his  confidence.  This 
movement  was  not  discovered  until  a  few  ilays  before  the  election. 
Nine  of  the  directors  were  verv  much  surprised  to  learn  it,  and  all 
of  these  nine  sided  with  the  writer.  What  combinations  had  been 
nude,  and  how  many  proxies  were  held  bv  the  parties  in  this  move- 
mint,  were  unknown.  We  started  for  Klgin,  where  the  meeting 
was  to  Ik  held.  Mr.  Ogden's  party,  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  their 
attorney,  went  in  one  car,  the  other  Chicago  directors  in  another. 
On  the  way  out,  the  writer  said  to  the  directors  w  ho  were  in  the  car 
with  him.  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  know  how  strong 
the  other  fatly  were,  and  what  they  intended  ultimately  to  do,  I  he 
liettcr  way  would  In-  to  propose  to  them  that  the  writer  would 
decline  a  re-election  upon  condition  lhal  all  the  other  directors 
should  lie  re-elected  without  opposition  ;  anil  he  said  he  would 
name,  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Knowlton,  of  Krecport.  That  the 
other  party  would  be  obliged  to  accept  this,  or  lose  Mr.  Knowlton's 
and  the  other  I'reeport  votes,  which  would  certainly  defeat  them. 
That  we  could  not  afford  to  have  an  open  quarrel,  which  might 
hurt  our  credit  and  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  road.  The 
directors  with  the  wriur  replied,  if  Mr.  Scammon  is  willing  to  make 
this  proposition  they  thought  it  would  succeed,  but  no  one  could 
ask  it  of  him.  He  replied,  that  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
completion  and  success  of  the  road  than  in  anv  personal  question ; 
that  he  had  worked  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  a  public 
improvement  demanded  by  the  country,  and  had  no  selfish  axes  to 
grind,  and  he  would  make  that  proposition,  and  trust  to  time  for 
his  justification.  It  was  made,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  other 
party,  and  after  some  hesitation  or  consideration,  as  it  '  broke  their 
slate,"  it  was  accepted.  Mr.  Ogdcn  was  re-elected  president  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  Mr.  Scammon  out  of  the  directory  than  all  the  bat- 
teries of  the  conspirators  were  turned  against  Mr.  Ogden,  and  his 
place  was  made  so  uncomfortable  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  left 
the  road.  Immediately  after  the  election,  the  nine  directors  called 
t!ie  conspirators  to  account  ;  and  there  was  a  confession  that  the 


writer  had  Urn  grossly  misrepresented  and  improperly  treated,  anil 
a  promise  made  that  a  proper  explanation  sliould  be  made.  It  was 
never  done.  Itut  William  It.  1  igdcu  acted  otherwise.  When  he 
learned  the  farts,  and  that  we  had  both  DCCM  made  the  victims  of 
UDbitious  and  designing  men.  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  wriler, 
because  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud  their  first  attempt  at  speculation 
in  the  lucation  of  the  road,  and  prevented  its  repetition,  and  lie- 
cause  they  knew  that  they  were  watched,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in 
the  board  such  movements  were  likely  to  lie  detected  and  defeated. 
Mr.  Ogden  came  directly  to  the  writer,  and,  on  learning  what  state- 
menls  these  parties  hail  made  to  the  latter,  relative  to  Mr.  OgAen. 
at  once  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  his  action  he  had  been  misled 
and  imposed  upon  by  those  he  trusted,  and  that  the  writer's  con. 
duct,  to  which  he  hail  taken  so  grave  exception  that  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  self-defense  to  enter  into  combination  to  defeat  his  re-elec- 
tion, was  entirely  in  the  path  of  right  and  duty,  if  the  writer 
bcKtvcd  the  representations  made  to  him.  as  he 'was  bound  to  do 
within  the  circumstances." 

This  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Compaxv. — 

Judge  Breese's  stupendous  project,  which  hitti  been  ly- 
ing dormant,  hut  not  dead,  since  tin-  hunting  of  the 
internal  improvement  bulihle  in  1839,  was  taken  up  with 
renewed  energy  in  184s.  John  S.  Wright,  who  had 
early  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  enterprises,  anil 
was  a  man  of  great  foresight,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
was  actively  employed  in  circulating  petitions  and  docu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  land  grant  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment 10  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  while  the 
father  of  the  enterprise,  Judge  BreCSC,  was  giving  his 
time  and  energies  to  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wright  flooded  the  country  with  documents 
laying  the  matter  before  every  class  of  people.  He  is 
said  to  have  distributed  at  his  own  expense  six  thousand 
copies  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  laud  in 
aid  of  a  railroad  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi 
to  Chicago.  Three  different  ones  were  prepared — for 
the  Smith.  Illinois  and  the  East  Judge  Douglas  said 
they  came  to  Washington  by  the  hundreds,  numerously 
signed  and  had  much  influence,  being  the  earliest  move- 
ment for  this  object  outside  of  Congress,  except  by  the 
Cairo  company.  Arrangements  were  then  January, 
1848.  being  made  to  continue  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  from  New  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  sixty  miles, 
which,  with  the  road  then  building  across  Canada,  would 
connect  the  city  with  the  East.  The  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  had  been  surveyed.  The  proposed 
Buffalo  \  Mississippi  road  via  Chicago  to  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River  was  to  be  extended,  in  time,  to  Council 
Bluffs.  An  ardent  admirer  of  this  project  and  a  warm 
practical  supporter,  and  a  hard  worker  to  make  the  en- 
terprise a  success  was  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The 
Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  canal  was  designed  to  be  a  most  important 
link  in  the  great  system  of  communication  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  as  that  river  as  far  south  as 
Cairo  was  open  to  the  gulf  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  original  bills,  introduced  by  Judge  Brcese,  as 
he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Douglas,  published 
in  lanuarv.  1851,  did  not  contemplate  a  connection  with 
Chicago.  '  1'hev  confined  the  roads  to  the  routes  from 
Cairo,  bv  Yand'alia.  Shelbvville.  Decatur.  Bloomington. 
Peru  anil  Dixon,  to  Galena.  In  1847  Senator  Douglas 
made  Chicago  his  home,  antl  he.  in  connection  with 
other  large  property  owners,  determined  to  establish  a 
line  binding  the  Northwest  with  the  lakes.  Thus  many 
friends  were  secured  for  the  measure  in  the  northeastern 
antl  middle  States,  who  did  not  favor  a  propositioh  hav- 
ing for  its  natural  tendency  the  diversion  of  trade  from 
the  l"pi>er   Mississippi  toward  New  Orleans  alone.* 

The  bill  was  reported  by  Judge  Breese,  chairman 

•  See  letter  from  Scmliw  IMiglao  lo  J  wife  l!rw»e.  |HibUdl«l  in  Weekly 
Owl,  M.rcli  i,  Hji. 
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of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  the  same-  year,  but 
dill  not  meet  with  further  consideration. 

On  the  1 1  tit  of  December.  1848,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  notice  that  he  would  intro- 
duce a  bill  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making  a 
grant  of  land  to  the  Slates  of  Illinois,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  raili  oad  from 
Chicago  to  Mobile.  I  he  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
ityh  of  the  same  month,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  land,  of  which  Judge  lireese  was 


chairman.  On  the  t9th  of  December  Judge  Breesc  re- 
ported back  the  bill  without  amendment  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  On  the  .jot h  of  J  antiarv,  iNj«i. 
Judge  lircese  moved  that  the  prior  orders  be  postponed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill.  The  Senate  was 
in  committee  of  the  whole  proceeded  to  its  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Hreese  submitted  sundry  amendment-  but 
moved  that  the  printing  uf  thtm  lie  dispensed  with 
•Mr.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  suggested  a  further  amendment  so 
as  to  provide  for  terminating  the  road  at  Dubuque,  on 

the  Mississipp,  R.ver.   Mr.  Breese  then  amended  bv 

inserting  after  the  word  "Galena"  the  words  -to  the 
.Mississipp,  R.ver  ..pposite  Dubuque."  No  further 
amendments  being  submitted  the  bill  was  reported  to 

™„  S,e"i,U'- M-"Vt'r;'1  aiW"«meiHs  were  con- 
curred  m.  rhebiU  was  then  ordered  to  Ik-  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  subsequently  by  unani- 
mous consent  taken  up  and  passed  in  the  Senate.  In 

™  iKcnsc  M(  1  r  ^rrv* fai,ed- bu<  ^  ****** 

mgbcen  so  fully  and  fairly  presented,  ripened  it  for  its 
subsequent  passage  in  1850. 

General  James  Shields  was  sent  to  Congress  as  the 
he  successor  of  Judge  ,{rwst.     ,„  l)tx?m]       ,  "L 
Congressman  Shie  d*  and  S,,,ator  Douglas,  supported 

wis    r  I"'   h,1,,,srmhcrs'  I'repared  the  bil  .'which 

was  . n,  reduced  m.o  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Janu- 
ary. 185a  It  passed  the  Senate  May  2,  an<l  the  House 
of  Representatives  September  io  is>rt  i,  . 
that  hlu-lv  «-  1  H'jeruoir  .0,  is,,o.  Its  triumph  in 
that  Doth  was  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
Hon.  John  Uentworth.  the  Representative  ..f   l  is  lis 

the  House    l??£™m0t  ,h™  «  -nem^r  S 

to  H     <      (,a,r,,',,wo  h,,n<lrt--d  '«*  wide,  was  granted 
to  the  State  for  the  uses  of  road-bed,  side-tracks  -  , 
s  a  ioiis  ofthe  central  Railroad.  BaTShS^ 
?<       ^ Wc2  acreslnthl 


from  C  hicago  to  F.lgin  ;  a  section  of  the  Northern  t  russ 
Railroad,  from  Naples  and  Meredosia  to  Springfield 
and  six  miles  of  Governor  Reynolds's  track  from  a  point 
opposite  St.  Louis  to  the  Bluff  coal  mines  What  new 
hopes  the  great  land  grant  built  up  mav  be  learned 
from  the  repeal  of  the  act  canceling  the  (Treat  Western 
Railroad  Company's  charter,  and  the  regranting  of  the 
charter  to  the  Cairo  City  &  Canal  Company,  with  addi- 
tional privileges.  This  transaction,  known  as  the  "  Hoi- 
brook  Charter,"  became  notorious;  so  much  so  that 
Douglas  prevailed  upon  D.  B.  Holbrook,  president  ol 
the  Cairo  company,  to  yield  up  to  the  State  the  charter, 
which  surrender  was  made  December  24.  iS4y. 

During  the  previous  month.  November  5,  1849,  the 
act  to  provide  for  "a  general  system  of  railroad  incor- 
porations" went  into  effect,    it  provided  that  not  less 
than  twenty-live  persons  might  form  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion, and  elect  directors  when  §1,000  of  stock  per  m:le 
should  be  subscribed,  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in.  Thir- 
teen directors  were  to  be  chosen,  at  least  seven  of  whom 
must  reside  in  the  counties  through  which  the  road  was 
to  run.    Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the 
directors,  making  the  stockholders  individually  liable  to 
the  creditors  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  them.    Every  company  before  proceeding  to 
construct  their  road  through  any  county  was  to  make  a 
map  of  its  route  and  file  it  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
The  corporation  was  not  to  interfere  with  navigable 
streams,  or  obstruct  roads  and  highways.    The  com- 
pensation for  any  passenger  and  his  ordinary  baggage 
was  not  to  exceed  "  three  cents  per  mile,  unless  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature."    Rules  were  also  laid 
down  for  obtaining  the  right  of  way     Each  employe 
was  to  be  appropriately  "  labeled  "  with  his  company's 
badge.    Annual  reports  were  required  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  railroad  property  listed 
by  the  proper  officer,  the  State  having  a  lien  upon  ap- 
purtenances and  stock,  for  penalties,  dues  and  taxes. 
The  act  admitted  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  alter 
rates,  if  the  profits  were  not  reduced  less  than  fifteen  per 
tent  per  annum  on  the  paid  up  capital.    Three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  to  fix  the 
rates  of  transportation  for  the  United  States  mail,  in 
case  the  railroad  could  not  agree  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.   Should  a  passenger  not  pay  his  fare  the  con- 
ductor was  authorized  to  "  put  him  off."    Under  no 
circumstances  were  freight  cars  to  be  placed  behind  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  at  least  a  thirty-two-pound  hell  or  a 
steam  whistle  was  to  be  placed  on  the  locomotive,  anil 
worked  at  least  eighty  rods  from  a  railroad  crossing. 
Penalties  were  provided  for  a  violation  of  these  sections. 
"  N  arning  boards  "  were  to  be  erected,  on  which  were 
to  be  painted,  in  capital  letters  of  at  least  the  size  of 
nine  inches — "  Railroad  Crossing— Look  out  for  the  cars 
while  the  bell  rings,  or  the  whistle  sounds."    This  was 
not  to  apply  to  city  streets. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February 
17,  1851.au  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,"  approved  March  6, 
,843:  "  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  a" 
act  to  incorporate  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,"  approved  February  10.  1849,  ami 
-ss     "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Illinois  Central 
)    Railroad  Company."  approved  January  iG. 

'   i8j6,  were  repealed,    By  section  .5  of  the 

same  act  the  grant  of  Congress  approved  Sep- 
tember 20,  1850.  was  accepted. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  wholesale  repealing  act. 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  U  is 
dated  December  28,  1850,  and  signed  by  Robert  Schuy- 
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fer, George  ( ■  ris  wold ,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Morrisania, 
Franklin  Haven,  David  A.  Neal.  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.,  J. 
Sturges,  Thomas  \V.  Ludlow  and  John  [•'.  A.  Sanlord. 
The  memorialists  offer  to  build  a  road  from  Cairo  to 
Catena,  w  ith  a  branch  to  Chicago,  on  or  before  July  j, 
i854."as  well  and  thoroughly  built  as  the  railroad  running 
from  Boston  to  Albany,"  agreeing  furthermore,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  charter  and  the  land  grant  to  "pav 

annually  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  said 

road."  The  general  reader  may  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  blank  was  filled  with  a  "seven"  and  that  this  agree- 
ment became  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  financial 
stability  of  the  State  of  Illinois.*  On  February  10, 
1X51,  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  in  its  judgment  the 
object  of  incorporating  the  Central  Railroad  Company 
could  not  be  attained  under  general  laws,  passed  an  act 
incorporating  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 
The  event  was  celebrated  in  Chicago  by  a  popular  dem- 
onstration of  favor.  The  corporators  were  the  memor- 
ialists mentioned  above,  and  Henry  Crinnell,  William 
H.  Aspinwall,  Leroy  Wiley  and  'Joseph  W.  Alsop. 
These  gentlemen,  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  the 
time  being,  were  constituted  the  first  board  of  directors. 

To  this  company  the  congressional  grant  of  right 
of  way  and  public  lands,  together  with  -'the  right  of 
way  which  the  State  of  Illinois  has  heretofore  obtained;" 
the  lot  of  land  obtained  by  the  State  within  the  city  of 
Cairo  for  a  depot;  "all  the  grading,  embankments,  exca- 
vations, surveys,  work,  materials,  personal  property, 
profiles,  plats  and  papers  constructed,  procured,  fur- 
nished and  done  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
for  or  an  account  of  said  road  and  branches,  and  the 
right  of  way  over  and  through  lands  owned  by  the 
State,"  were  "  ceded  and  granted,"  and  the  company 
were  required  to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  of  all  this  prop'- 
erty,  together  with  "  the  railroad  which  mav  be  built," 
to  Morris  Ketchum,  |ohn  Moore  and  Samuel  I).  Lock- 
wood,  trustees,  to  secure  to  the  State  the  first  lien  on 
the  property  so  conveyed,  the  construction  of  the  road, 
and  the  indemnification  of  the  State  against  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  in  case  the  road  should  not  be 
completed  within  ten  years  as  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Septem!>er  20,  1X50.  Thus  the  magnificent 
grant  to  the  State  was  relinquished  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, not  without  strong  opposition,  however,  for  there 
was  a  deep  feeling  against  the  measure.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  grant  was  so  overpowering  to  the  minds  of 
many  good  citizens,  that  they  argued  earnestly  that 
by  proper  management  the  State  might  not  only 
build  the  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  but  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  pay  off  a  burdensome  State  debt 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  besides.  Doubtless  this 
might  have  been  possible,  but  the  opportunities  for 
"steals"  might  not  have  been  easily  resisted.  John  S. 
W  right  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  insisted  that 
the  State  would  be  "everlastingly  dishonored  if  the 
l  egislature  did  not  devise  laws  to  build  the  road,  anil 
disenthral  the  Stale  of  its  enormous  debt  besides,  out  of 
the  avails  of  this  grant."  The  company  negotiated  a 
loan  of  $400,000.  but  the  money  could  not  be  realized 
until  there  should  be  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  from 
the  General  Government.  In  this  there  was  some  delay. 
Justin  Itutterlield.  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  at  Washington,  who  was  from  Chicago,  construed 
the  grant  as  entitling  the  company  to  lands  for  the 
Chicago  branch,  on  a  straight  Hue  to  Chicago,  which 
would  avoid  the  junction  with  the  Michigan  Central. 
After  some  vexatious  delay  this  construction  of  the  act 
was  overruled  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 

*  t  he  amount  thus  paid  BUM  to  the  Stale  has  bccil  OMI  fc.uoo.ooo. 


Interior,  and  in  March,  1X52,  the  necessarv  patents  were 
issued,  contracts  were  awarded,  work  commenced  and 
the  road  pushed  forward  to  completion  with  little 
interruption. 

In  March,  1851,  the  board  of  directors  had  chosen 
Roswell  11.  Mason.*  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  engineer  in 
chief.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  he  should  himself  give 
an  account  of  the  survey  and  building  of  the  line,  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  work  from  its  commencement  ato 
its  conclusion.  The  following  letter  to  a  personal  friend 
explains  itself: 

"Chicago.  October  12,  1SS3. 

"  t_'.  C.  P.  HOLDKX, 

•'  Dear  Sir.-  In  compliance  with  your  raqum,  I  give  vou  very 
briefly  a  few  facts  ami  incident* connected  with  the  early  operation 
ol  the  engineer  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

"  I  received  my  appointment  as  t  hief  engineer  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Kailrond  on  theaad  of  .March.  1851,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duly  of  selecting  my  assistants  ami  making  preparations 
for  the  journey  to  what  was  ihen  considered  this  far  off  Western 
country.  Leaving  New  York  on  the  14th  of  May  with  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve  voting  gentlemen,  we  traveled  In  steamer  to  Albany, 
by  mil  to  Bultalo,  by  steamer  to  Detroit,  by  rail  to  New  Buffalo, 
on  the  cost  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence  h\  steamer  lo  Chi- 
cago, airiving  on  the  19th  of  May.  My  assistant  engineers  were 
appointed  over  the  work  M  follows: 

"N.  II.  Porter,  from  Chicago  to  Rantoul.  headquarters  Chicago; 
L.  \V.  Ashley.  Rantoul  to  Mattoon.  headquarters  I'rbana,  C.  Floyd 
Jones.  Mattoon  to  main  line  Junction,  and  main  line  from  kamsav 
lo  kichview.  headquarters  Vandalia;  Arthur  S.  Ormshy,  Kichview 
to  Cairo,  headquarters  foneshrvro;  II,  It.  Plant.  Ramsay  lo  Bloom- 
ington,  headquarters  Decatur;  T.  11.  Blackstone.  Bloominglon  to 
Kldcna,  headquarters  LaSalle;  It.  B  Provoost,  F.ldcna  to  Dunleith. 
headquarter*  Frecport.  Henry  Bacon,  after  a  few  months.  look 
the  place  o(  N.  B.  Porter  at  Chicago,  and  L.  W.  Ashley  took  the 
place  of  Arthur  S.  Ormsby  at  Jnnesboro.  The  solicitors  of  (he 
com  pan;  were  U  :l  Bisset  and  Mason  ItraymM  .1'  Springfield 
the  trustees,  John  Moore,  S.  I).  Lnckwood  and  Morris  Ketchum. 

"  After  seeing  my  assistants  on  their  way  to  their  several  loca- 
tions. I  went  by  packet-boat  on  the  Illinois  ,v  Michigan  (  anal 
from  Chicago  lo  LaSalle,  and  then  look  a  private  conveyance  to 
Cairo  and  hark  to  Chicago.  We  traveled  very  nearly  on  the  line 
of  the  road  as  now  located  south  of  LaSalle  through  Bloomington 
and  Clinton  to  Decatur.  From  LVratur  I  went  to  Springfield  to 
have  a  consultation  with  the  solicitors.  Messrs.  Bisscl  &  Brayman. 
and  on  my  return  tit  Decatur  I  was  joined  by  W.  II,  Bisscl,  K.sq., 
who  went  wilh  me  to  Cairo  and  a  pari  of  the  way  l*ack  south  ol  De- 
catni  ivc  traveled  substantially  on  the  present  line  .f  the  roa.: 
through  Vandalia  anil  near  kichview  anil  Jonesboro.  But  owing 
to  high  water  we  could  not  drive  to  Cairo  and  went  to  Mound  1  lily 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  ihencc  by  steamer  to  Cairo.  Owing  to 
cholera,  which  then  prevailed  there,  and  what  appeared  to  me  a  very 
fair  prospect  of  being  drowned,  1  made  a  short  visit,  returning  by 
steamer  to  Mound  City;  then  followed  back  sitlrslanlially  on  our 
route  lo  near  Decatur,  thence  to  I'rbana.  The  expectation  at  that 
time  being  to  have  the  Chicago  branch  leave  the  main  lineal  some 
point  between  Decatur  mad  Vandalia. 

"(ruing  north  from  I'rbana.  we  traveled  over  an  unbroken 
prairie,  almost  the  entire  distance  to  Chicago,  with  no  settlement  in 
view  on  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  except  at 
Spring  Creek  and  Baurbonia  until  you  came  near  Chicago,  where 
we  arrived  in  about  one  month  from  ihr  time  I  left  there,  traveling 
by  private  conveyance  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
miles.  During  the  journey  I  met  all  my  assistants  except  B.  B. 
Provoost,  and  found  them  well  equipped  and  entering  very  heartily 
into  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  work. 

•'After  spending  a  few  days  at  Chicago.  I  went  again  bypackct- 
buat  to  I-aSalle  and  thence  by  private  conveyance  to  Dubuque, 
through  Dixon.  Free-port  and  Galena,  meeting  Mr.  Provoost  at 
Frecport.  who  had  his  work  well  in  hand;  returning  to  Chicago 
after  about  ten  days,  where  I  spent  several  weeks.  But  during  the 
summer  and  fall  I  visited  different  portions  of  the  line  several  times 
and  was  able  to  complete  the  location  substantially  and  get  my 
profile!  and  maps  ready  to  take  with  me  to  New  York  late  in  the 

•'  On  live  id  of  February,  1*52,  1  went  lo  Washington  to  de- 
posit the  map  of  our  location  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Department  as  required  by  law,  and  to  gel  his  approval  of  the  se- 
lection and  quantity  of  the  land.    This  was  not  accomplished  until 

•  Bad,  KosiK-n  II.  M.cum.lhe  iKiilder  .il  Ihr  r»wit  anil  uh.>  located  in  Chi- 
cju-o  iliiniiK  the  ctiiwtrucliotl  <»f  the  *aiw.  njt*  i-jillrd  liy  lltr  |M»ple  o|  this  city 
1, 1  ihr  aTujw't  dtar  i'»  th'  f-*1*  °*  ,f,/V'  »l"*re  hi-  -.-ivrtl  ilir  dry  for  Iwo  year* 
with  the  same  liiWIily  llMt  1 lurj^trriied  nil  his  »ils  in  the  crKislrilc-liuii  of  the 
III,,,,*.  Central  Kiiilr.M.1  in  the  years  lBjl-s6. 


history  or  cook:  <  <u atv. 


(In-  14th  of  March.    WWfc  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of 
Mirth  I  directed  the  work  It.  he  put  under  contract  from  <  hicago 
m  t  alumct.  ill  order  to  enable  the  Michigan  t  •  ntr.d  kailr.ud  1o 
.each  the  lily.     Spending  a  few  tlaf*  wi'n  '»>'  ,n 
■n  ciiuit  after  leaving  Washington.  I  tfartcd  lor  Chicago "HP*" 
tin-  17th  ..f  M;.rch  via  Philadelphia  and  I 'ill -.burn h,  an<l  alter  .1 

tedious  journey  of  seven  <.r  eight  fay*  readied  i  bfcaga,  Every 

effort  was  made  to  complete  the  work  lr..m  I  hirago  I"  >  alumct 

■siMM  ..s  ptMiiUr,  and  um  «•»  -'■-»  «,f  M;l>-  I**'- ,,1r  "J*  F*" 

sctiger  train  from  Detroit  c-nlerc.l  t  hicago.  ailing  the  IIHllOW  <  <  ii. 
iral  kailroad  track  (rom  <  alumct  to  ..bniu  Twenty-second  Street, 
.m.l  from  thence  by  a  lenpocarv  lr.uk  over  the  prairie  almost  in  a 

.linn  line  tot  he  cast  side  of  Michigan  Avium-,  immediately  wnth 
of  Tliirtecnth  Ktiect,  when  a  temporary  passenger  dt-poi  was  pro- 
vided Mid  uuaphal  for  wwrthiiig  nun;  ihan  a  year,  until  the  road 
was completed  t"  the  prescat  depot  at  the  f.«>t  of  |_ake  Street. 

■•  The  only  towns  "I  importance  ..n  the  main  lint-  wen  t.atcn.i. 
1-rccp.m.  Dixon.  La  Salle.  Illoomingtnii.  Clinton.  Decatur.  Van. 
tfalla,  kichvicw,  |onc-hoto  and  Cairo.  Kichvicw  ami  Jomwborn 
wen  n..i  immediaiclv  um  thv  line,  hut  within  about  one  mile.  We 
did  not  gnlheowgh  "a  single  settlement  on  the  branch,  hut  passed 

near  I'rhatw  mm  Btatfliottpais.   With  the  exception  >.(  more  or 

less  timber  in  the  immediate  virinil)  ..( the  towns  nirnlioncd  above, 
we  passed  nvrr  prairies  Iron  1  .alcna  t«i  llig  Mnddv  kiver  within 

.ihiuii  sixty  mile*  ol  Cairo    This  sixty  amen  van  quite  heavily 

limbered  almost  the  entire  distance.  In  going  north  on  the  1  hi. 
cagri  branch  (r..m  the  main  line  we  pawed  over  patches  01  timber 
ami  prairie  to  a  point  a  little  south  ■>(  Mat  loon,  ami  from  Ihcre  to 
t 'hicago  it  was  entirely  prairir,  except  for  a  short  distance  al 
Spring  t  reck  and  Kankakee.  In  going  south  from  l  a  Salle  we 
soon  came  on  to  a  prairie  an.l  irau-lcd  forty  miles  without  seeing  a 
house  of  tay  kind,  and  generally  there  wan  scarcely  any  nettlenajai 
lictwecn  the  |..wn<  mentioned  above,  which  are  Iroin  twenty -live  to 
lifty  or  sixiv  miles  apart.  <  In  the  branch  I  think  there  was  no 
settlement  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  toad  fiotn  where  it  leave1) 
ihe  main  line  until  you  come  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Chicago, 
There  were  ipiite  a  Rtntdace  of  platen  from  iwenly  to  folly  nidts 
without  a  settlement.  The  only  railr.Kids  in  Illinois  in  the  spring 
of  wen' the  ('WcaOO  \  tialena,  exlendini;  from  t  hicayo  10 
t-il^in,  ahoiit  forty  tmlea,  laid  with  strap-rail  :  and  a  road  ironi 
|,>.  ksonville  to  the  IIHatrfi  Uiver,  abo  laid  with  »trap-rail.  and 
pretty  much  abandoned.  I  think,  at  that  time. 

"The  land  unices  in  Itfjl  were  CUcajpi,  hixon.  Itanvdle. 
\  aiulalia  and  Kaskaskia. 

''CWcago  wait  eslinialcl  lo  contain  about  40,000  inhabitants 
in  1851, 

"  In  June.  tSsi.  Ihe  contract  was  let  for  grading;  the  Mad 
lmm  l.u  Salle  to  ISIoominKlon.  Hut  liaywi  to  the  high  elevation  in 
crvMNtg  the  Illinois  Kivvr  and  the  expaMTC  |>radlnX  on  each  side 
ol  the  river  for  several  miles,  a  lempi^ary  track  w-as  laid  lr.»m 
the  main  line  a  lew  miles  south  of  l.a  Salic  lo  the  lop  of  the 
hlull  immediately  opposite  in  I ...  Salle,  an.l  an  inclined  plane 
was  eonsiriuled  from  the  top  of  the  Mull  down  lo  the  llllix.ii 
Uiver,  so  that  iron  and  oilier  material  for  the  ConstraCtfrm  ol  the 
mad  COttld  b*  loaded  On  Cars  at  the  loot  Ot  the  plane  and  draw  n 
up  by  stationary  power  at  the  bead  of  the  plane  and  then  distrib, 
ntcd  w  ilh  an  engine  and  tars  that  had  previously  l.een  taken  up 
the  plane.  This  road  was  completed  to  Itlonmin^toii  in  the  earlv 
pari  of  (BS3,aadon  the  completion  of  the  k«>ck  lafauM]  road  to 
l.aSalle  a  leiup-irary  bridge  was  eMMnttCtCtl  over  the  Illinois  kiier 
and  a  track  laid  iron  the  foot  of  the  plane  to  connect  with  the 
Rack  I-laiid  Uailro.nl,  making  a  c.miinu.His  railroad  track  fromt'hi- 
eai;n  in  |l|.«.iiiiii»t..n. 

"  During  l  the  entire  line  was  put  under  contract  and  was 
completed  on  1  he  17th  of  September.  l?50.  bat  Owing  to  the  few 
settlements  it  was  very  diHicuit  to  set  men  and  teams  and  supplies 
for  them.  Agents  wire  sent  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
Kit  men,  anil  in  some  cases  their  fare  was  paid,  with  the  promise  of 
refunding  it  out  of  their  work.  Hut  these  |>romiscs  were  frequent 
ly  entirely  disregarded.  Some  men  w.ml.l  not  even  go  on  to  the 
work  a  few  miles  only  from  the  strambnai  landing  ;  others  would 
come  on  perhaps  at -evening  and  get  their  tuppcr,  lodging  and 
breakfast  and  iMt  off  the  next  morning  for  other  quarters,  but 
notwithstanding  these  draw  lucks  nianv  men  were  procured  in  this 
way.  In  the  early  construction  of  the'road.  large  supplies  for  men 
and  leams  came  from  Si.  l  ouis  for  the  Main  line  south  of  Decatur, 
and  from  Indiana  for  the  Chicago  branch.  In  manv  raves  fVm 
and  other  supplies  were  hauled  rcarlv  ..1  quite  rate  hundred  miles. 
Ihe  iron  for  Ihe  road  from  LaSalle  to  |tlo..niing'...n  was  sent  from 
New  York  by  HudatW  Uiver.  Krie  Canal  and  Ihe  lakes  to  Chi- 
cago and  by  Illinois  It  Mt.higan  C  anal  to  I  aSalle.  <  In  ihe  5th  «i 
March,  |S5j,  |  was  advised  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
Inns  of  raihocid  iron  would  soon  arrive  in  New  Orleans,  subject  to 
my  order,  flits  iron  «xs  distributed  to  all  points  where  the  line 
of  the  rnad  could  be  reached  by  water,  lot  instance  to  Cairo;  lo 


Ihe  mouth  of  the  Cash  kiecr,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo :  lo  Ibr 
mouth  of  the  llig  Muddy  Kiver,  from  whence  ii  wa»  taken  by  tu 
boatfi  up  to  the  line  of  the  road,  to  Galena  and  lhinlieth,  anil 
track  laying  was  commenced  at  all  of  the-*-  points  a>  won  as  the 
grading  was  completed,  and  on  the  completion  uf  the  1  >h.  .-.  Mis- 
sissippi kailroad  from  St.  Louis  to  the  main  line,  rails  were  sent 
to  St.  I.miis  and  over  thai  nail,  and  track  laying  was  cammcnenl 
both  north  and  WUtii  from  that  point;  and  when  in  tne  tireit 
Western  kailroad  was  completed  from  Springfield  to  Decatur,  anil 
the  Chicago-  llurlington  iV  QubKy  from  Chicago  to  MendoU.  and 
the  I  aetOM  kailroad  from  Chicago  10  Freepoil.  irun  was  sent  over 
those  roads  lo  each  one  ol  th«>sc  connecting  points,  enabling  c.s  in 
lav  traik  each  way  from  each  |H»int.  Track  laying  was  continued 
s*.uih  from  lllooniiiigton  wilh  iron  sent  from  1  .aSalle.  and  south  of 
l  hicago  as  fast  as  the  gT.iding  was  ready.  (Jn  the  cnmplction  of 
the  t  hicago.  BoriingUM  &  i.luincy  to  Menduta  the  track  was  laid 
011  the  Illinois  Central  south  lathe  top  ol  the  bluff  north  ol  la- 
Salle,  and  thence  a  temporary  track  into  l.aSalle  making  a  continu- 
ous railroad  track  Iroin  Chicago  to  1-iSalle,  which  was  ixperaled  by 
the  t  hicago.  llurlington  ,V  QutnCf  Kailn>ad  for  a  year  or  morr. 

"  Several  engines  were  sent  from  the  Kast  In  lluffalo.  thence 
bv  the  Lake  to  Detroit  and  by  Michigan  Central  kailroad  to  CW- 
cago. And  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  line  an  engine  was 
sent  to  Cincinnati  and  taken  down  ihe  Ohio  kiver  on  a  llal-Kai 
to  the  month  of  Cash  kiver.  and  ihence  up  that  to  the  line  ol  the 
road.  S.me  cars  were  sent  from  the  Last,  but  the  greater  pari  were 
built  here  in  Illinois.  The  road  •»  completed  in  detached  puces, 
thai  pari  of  il  from  Frceporl  to  Dunlieth  being  operated  for  suoie 
linn- l.\  the  ( ialena  Kailroad. 

'•  'To  give  vou  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  iravehng  in  Illi- 
nois ai  that  earl'v  dav.  I  will  describe  a  trip  made  with  David  A 
Veal   Ir  .  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company, 
in  Ihe  fall  ol  |S.jZ.     Leaving  Chicago  NovemlieT  10.  ll J3.  we 
went  bv  packcUboM  on  the  Illinois  ,V  Michigan  t  anal  10  l.aSalle. 
Ihence 'hv  steamer  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Cairo, 
arriving  al  St.  Louis  on  ihe  14th  and  Cairo  on  the  17th  of  ^ove'°- 
licr.  a  verv  cwnforiable  journev.    But  our  plan  was  to  return  by 
iirivale  com  evance  near  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  t  hicago.  Leav. 
ing  Cairo  on  the  l>th.  we  reached  Vandalia  on  thcijd.and  Dreamt 
ihe  2sth  with  onr  team  nearly  exhausted,  and  unable  bigoan) 
Inn  her,     The  roads  were  s,,  bad  it  was  thought  nearly  >n'rx"lWt 
to  get  thr-rtigh  and  it  was  determined  to  go  10  Springheld  and  then 
by  railroad,  which  had  just  been  completed  to  Alton,  and  then  pv 
the  Illinois  Kiver  anil  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  to  «  hicngo.  «c 
|..und  il  iliflu  uli  to  get  a  team  to  take  us  to  Springheld.  MB  an 
offer  of  8,t«  induced  a  liverv-man  u>  agree  lo  take  us  thmugti  i* 
Springtield.  about  forty  mile*,  in  a  day.    Leaving  Decaiur  rnm 
morning.  Novenilier  2»'..  we  loilinl  through  the  mud.  water  MM  1* 
to  a  small  town  within  twelve  miles  of  Springtield,  arming  tnerr 
abtnt  .lark  with  our  team  tired  out  and  entirely  unable  to  go  in- 
further.     I  he  train  left  Springfield  Saturday  niurmng  at  ognj 
(."dock  and  an  offer  of  $is  more  induced  a  man  who  had  a  gncu 
learn  to  agree  to  take  us  ih'eie  ill  time  for  the  train,  or  else  forte.t  ini 
Si  s.  W  e  agreeing  togoat  once  <«-  let  him  fix  the  time  of  »"Jj" 
named  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  Ihe  time  to  start.    »  Se"'^ 
a  lit  I  le  rest  we  wen-  under  wav  at  two  o'clock.    It  was 
cold,  and  ice  of  considerable  lliickncss  formed  on  the  water  ciminK 
Ihe  horses  legs  quite  liadly  10  go  through  il.    And  in  W 
the  driver  would  go  through  on  foot  and  break  the  to*  °*"**"!L 
iug  th.ough  it.    We  arr,ve.l  at  Springlicld  abo.,1  twenty  1 Mint ^ 
Inrlore  the  train  left.    1  le  earned  his  $1 5  and  we  had  a  fW^W 
journev  fiom  thereto  St.  I.miis.  where  wc  staid  over  >un'la-\r" 
took  a  steamer  Monday  morning  for  1-aSalie,  thence  bv  P*"1 

biud  to  Chicago,  where' we  arrived  December  4.   

"It  was  tome  considerable  time  after  the  work  »«f«f"2 * 
Ivfore  a  local  treasurer  was  ap|x.inlcd  to  Ik-  stationed  at /-"'"^ 
And  in  the  mean  time  all  the  funds  for  the  payment  ol  m«  c  k 
•ers  and  conlractors  passed  through  my  hands,  so  that  icavnj 


eers  and  contractors  passed  through 

large  amounts  of  money  to  all  iiarts  of  the  road  in  my  ■jPT 
In  going  into  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Slate  1  wwi  m^- 
Louis  with  mv  funds  or  sometimes  procured  ihcm  there 
on  New  York  and  then  secured  a  reliable  police  officer  l°S°  »™  ~ 
until  I  had  disbursed  them.    Hut  after  a  time  1  was  yen  mu 
licved  by  having  lohn  II.  Calhoun  senl  out  W  C hicago '»  ^ 
treasurer.    He  wasTa  competent,  faithful,  rcliiible  man.  an u 
not  aware  that  one  dollar  was  ever  lost  or  misappropnaiea 
the  eonstriictiun  of  ihe  road.  husoi 
■ '  There  were  important  reasons  for  completing  the  *"«  , 
the  road  bv  January  I,  1*56,  and  somemonUw  previous  i«  ^ 
uas  autboriecd  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  complete  it 
time,  regardless  of  expense.    Oil  consultation  Willi  tne  k 
conlractors  a  lime  was  fixed  for  the  completion  of  their   a  ,  • 
serving  only  time  enough  10  lav  the  track,  and  a  bonus  was 
I  hem  lores:cr>  dav  il  w  as  completed  liefore  the  tune.     1  (J 
was  completed  within  the  time,  but  1  he  conlractors  did  n« 
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very  large  bonus.  Extra  track  layers  were  engaged  and  teams 
employed  to  cart  iron  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  (he  regular  party. 
When  the  extra  party  would  commence  and  when  the  regular  party 
reached  that  point  they  would  go  on  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the 
extra  party  and  commence  again.  So  by  this  and  various  other 
methods  the  track  was  completed  on  the  2ath  of  December,  1855, 
and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  New  York  announcing  the  completion 
of  the  uiiUn  Urn-  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  that  day. 

Engine  No.  42,  with  four  cars,  was  the  first  to  run  over  the 
high  bridge  at  l-aSalle  on  the  2lst  of  August,  1 654,  at  5:30  p.  K. 

Engine  No.  5  was  tbc  lirst  to  run  into  Cairo  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1*54-  Yours  Truly, 


The  successive  steps  by  which  the  Illinois  Central 
has  obtained  a  property  foothold  in  Chicago  commenced 
with  the  payment  of  §45,000  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, In  October,  1850,  111  consideration  for  which  the 
company  obtained  possession  of  the  unoccupied  portion 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  reservation.  The  railroad  com- 
pany paid  the  sum  under  protest,  claiming  that  this 
tract  was  included  in  the  Congressional  grant.  Suit 
was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money,  but  the  decision  went  against  the  company. 
In  1852  the  Legislature  empowered  the  company  to 
build  a  branch  from  the  terminus  at  Twelfth  Street  to 
the  south  pier  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  City  Council 
supplemented  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  June  of 
the  same  year  by  an  ordinance  admitting  the  company 
to  lay  tracks  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  the  condition 
being  that  the  road  should  enter  the  city  at  or  near  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  limits  and  the  lake,  and 
pursue  a  course  along  the  shore  to  the  southern  limit  of 
I-ake  Park,  in  front  of  Canal  Section  No.  15,  and  con- 
tinue due  north  to  the  proposed  site  within  the  Fort 
Dearborn  addition  to  Chicago,  between  the  line  of  Ran- 
dolph Street  and  the  main  river.  This  actually  handed 
over  to  the  company  the  right  to  use  a  strip  of  ■shore 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  cast  of  a  line  drawn  parallel 
with  Michigan  Avenue,  four  hundred  distant  from  the 
west  line  of  that  thoroughfare. 

In  September,  1S52,  the  Illinois  Centra!  commenced 
work  on  the  lake-shore  protection,  or  breakwater,  which 
was  completed  in  two  years,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Colonel  R.  15.  Mason,  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Bross,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  work,  says  : 

"  This  great  work  commences  at  the  south  pier,  four  hundred 
feet  inside  of  its  extreme  east  end  and  extends  south  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  into  the  lake  ;  thence  west  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  on  the  north  line  of  Randolph  Street  ; 
thence. southwest  one  hundred  and  tifly  feet  ;  thence  to  a  point 
opposite  the  American  Car  Factory,  making  fourteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven— in  all  sixteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet".  From  the  pier  to  the  engine-house 
the  breakwater  is  twelve  feet  wide  ;  thence  down  to  the  car  com- 
pany's works  half  that  width.  The  upper  portion  of  the  crib  work 
is  h-.iili  of  square  timber  twelve  by  twelve,  locked  together  every 
ten  feet,  anil  the  intermediate  space  filled  by  stone,  piles  being 
driven  on  the  outside  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  first  piece  of  crib 
work  sunk,  in  building  the  breakwater,  has  a  very  stout  plank 
bottom.  The  water  line  of  the  crib  work,  south  of  Randolph 
Street,  is  six  hundred  feet  east  of  the  cast  side  of  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  the  outer  line  of  the  crib  work,  between  Randolph  Street  and 
the  river,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-live  (eel.  The 
area  thus  inclosed,  and  rescued  from  the  dominion  id  the  lake 
is  about  thirty-throe  acres." 

In  1855  the  Common  Council  gave  the  company  per- 
mission to  use  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  which  lay 
north  of  Randolph  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  land 
granted  in  1852.  In  1856  the  city  granted  a  right  to 
use  the  space  "between  the  breakwater,  from  a  point 
seven  hundred  feet  south  of  the  north  line  <><  Randolph 
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Street,  branching  out  and  running  thence  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  company's  breakwater  as  then  estab- 
lished, and  thence  to  the  river.  In  February  of  this 
year,  passenger  trains  over  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mich- 
igan Central  and  the  Chicago  &  St,  Louis  roads,  com- 
menced to  run  into  the  new  depot  of  the  first  named  com- 
pany. After  that  year  the  company  continued  to  improve 
and  possess  submerged  and  other  lands  east  of  the  cast 
line  of  the  two  hundred  feet  granted  in  the  original  or- 
dinance. 

This  company  was  the  first  to  take  action  in  the 
matter  of  suburban  trains.  A  time  table  was  issued 
June  1,  1S56,  and  three  trams  placed  on  the  line  between 
the  city  ami  Hyde  l'ark. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
from  March  24  to  October  31,  1855,  were  $595,633. <S6  ; 
the  amount  of  State  tax  paid  into  the  State  treasury, 
§-'9,751.59,  the  rate  levied  being  live  per  cent.  For  the 
six  months  ending  April  30,  1856,  the  gross  earnings 
were  $630,580.02  and  the  tax  $31,529.  The  earnings 
for  the  half  year  ending  October  31,  1S56,  aggregated 
$922,053.30  and  the  taxes  paid  $46,102.66.  For  the  six 
monthsending  April  30,  1857,  the  total  earnings  were 
$9.?5>;?So  6?  :  the  rate  of  tax  varied  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent,  yielding  to  the  State  a  revenue  of  $59,196.82. 
During  the  half  year  ending  October  31,  1 85  7,  the  gross 
earnings  amounted  to  $1,234,986,  and  the  tax,  levied  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  to  $86,449.02. 

Land  Salks. — C.  C.  1".  Holden  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  sales  of 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  lands,  and  their  marked  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  : 

"  The  foundation  upon  which  rested  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  the  grant  of  lands  from  the  General 
Government  to  the  State  of  Illinois — under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
September  20,  1*50.  and  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  company, 
by  act  approved  February  10.  1B51.  This  grant  consisted  of 
3,595,000  acres  of  land  selected  from  the  public  domain  and  lying 
on  each  side  of  their  road,  within  fifteen  miles  thereof.  The  grant 
of  this  large  body  of  land  gave  the  company  a  credit  which  other- 
wise it  might  not  have  been  able  to  obtain.  With  these  lands  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  their  Iionds  at 
maturity  and  the  interest  on  the  same  as  it  became  due,  their  credit 
took  immediate  *ha|>e  and  they  readily  placed  their  bonds,  of  which 
there  were  ten  thousand  of  fti.ooo  each,  and  fourteen  thousand  of 
$500.  each,  in  all  for  $17,000,000,  The  payment  of  these  bonds 
was  secured  by  a  mortgage  pledging  2,000,000  acres  of  the  com- 
pany's land*  therefor.  The  residue  of  51)5,000  acres  of  said  lands 
were  at  the  disposal  of  John  Moore,  S.  I).  Loekwood,  and  Morris 
Kctchum,  trustees  named  in  the  bill,  the  proceeds  to  lie  used  in  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  .il»  u-  l-.:id»,  -m-  !.•  '  meet  such  demands  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  company  may  demand.'  With  this  advantage 
Secured,  the  cbmpany  took  immediate  shape  and  went  forward  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  grant,  under  the  act  of  Congress  and  of 
our  own  State  Legislature. 

"  The  writer  hereof  having  been  for  I  long  period  of  years 
BOWPcCted  w  ith  the  sale  and  management  of  these  lands,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  results  accruing  to  the  rail- 
road company,  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  finally  to  the  great 
Northwest  through  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  lands  of  this 
corporation.  The  Slate  of  Illinois  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made 
had  a  popu'alion  of  351.470;  and  the  counties  through  which  the 
road  was  located — to-wit,  Jo  Daviess.  Stephenson,  Ogle,  l.ee.  I_a- 
Salle,  Marshall.  Woodford,  McLean.  Hewitt,  Macon,  Christian, 
Shelby.  Fayette.  Marion,  Washington,  Perry,  Jackson,  Union, 
Alexander.  Vulaski,  Clay,  Effingham,  Cumberland.  Coles.  Cham- 
paign, Vermillion,  Iroquois,  Will  and  Cook — had  a  population  of 
255.264.  The  State  debt  at  that  time  was  $15, 000,000.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1851.  the  company  fully  organized,  when  its  officers 
anil  board  of  directors  took  immediate  steps  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  the  branches  thereof,  a  task  that  would  have  ap- 
palled the  mi>sl  of  men  ;  but  the  directors  were  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  select  Co'lonel  Koswcll 
B.  Mason,  to  locale  and  build  the  road. 

"  In  1852.  1S53  and  1S54  the  company's  lands  were  selected 
ami  platted,  under  the  supervision  of  John  C.  Dodge,  of  Chicago, 
with  local  agencies  at  Freeporl.  Dixon,  I-aSatle.  Bloomington. 
Clinton,  Richvicw,  Joncsboro.  Urbana  and  Kankakee.  Those 
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who  were  living  upon  the  lands  prior  to  September  20,  1S50.  had 
the  right  to  prove  up  their  claim,  pay  S-  5"  per  acre  and  take 
deeds  therefor.  The  agents  at  the  above  points  were  John  A. 
Clark,  Free  port ;  Silas  Noble.  Dixon  ;  S.  B.  Carter,  LaSallc ;  A. 
(Iridley.  Hloomingion ;  C.  II-  Moore,  Clinton;  II.  C  Know, 
Kichvicw ;  I).  L,  1'hillips,  Jonesboro  ;  John  Campbell,  L'rbana, 
and  A.  Chester.  Kankakee.  They  also  made  sales  of  other  lands 
miring  to  the  company  in  their  respective  districts. 

"  Karly  in  1  ^55.  under  the  administration  of  J.  N.  A.  Ciris. 
d,  president  of  the  road,  the  Land  IVparlmcnt  was  thoroughly 
organised  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Charles  M.  Duptlv. 
The  lands  of  the  entire  grant  were  divided  into  districts  where 
engineering  parties  examined  each  and  every  tract,  reporting  the 
result  of  their  labors  to  the  Chicago  office.  These  examinations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
whether  timber  or  prairie,  its  nearness  to  any  settlement,  proximity 
tu  water,  with  any  other  Information  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
same.  When  these  examinations  had  been  completed  and  copied 
in  books  furnished  for  that  purpose  at  the  Chicago  oliicc,  prices 
were  attached  to  each  tract,  and  then  the  land  was  thrown  into 
market.  Mr.  hupuy  thoroughly  systematized  the  work,  and  by  a 
judicious  system  of  advertising  both  at  home  ami  abroad,  the  de- 
mands for  the  lands  of  this  company  soon  commenced  to  increase. 
People  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country— from  the  North  and 
from  the  South,  from  the  Kast  and  from  Europe—  seeking  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central. 

"  By  the  hrst  of  May,  l*?;.  emigration  began  to  pour  into  the 
State,  especially  seeking  the  lands  of  this  company.  It  was  about 
the  5th  of  that  month  that  the  writer  hereof  was  detailed  I,,  locate 
for  Adam  smith  thirty-two  tracts  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
each  between  Ashkum  Station,  on  the  north,  and  Kantoul  on  the 
south.  I  he  amis  were  to  I*  located  in  the  following  manner 
hach  tract  to  be  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  three  miles  from 
timber,  and  three  miles  from  any  improvement  whatever;  that  is 
we  have  a  distance  of  forty  miles  north  and  south  in  whu  h  to  make 
the  sck-Lhons.  W  e  started  out  and  succeeded  in  making  nearly  ..11 
ol  the  locations.  There  were  a  few  tracts,  however,  which  had  to 
come  ins.de  the  three-mile  limiis,  and  »e  had  the  order  so  changed 
as  to  allow  this  .0  be  done.  When  the  land  gran,  was  made,  from 
I  few  mile*  south  of  Chicago  to  the  south  line  of  Coles  t  „„n  y  1h 
ow  Ma.toon.  the  country  was  one  bleak  wilderness,  save  sinail'sct- 
tleniems  along  , he  timber  behs.  which  were  off  from  the  line  of 

o     Nv  '  '  '*  *   f,""UW  <i-nlHT  southwest 

ot  I  axton  inside  the  fiftcen-mile  limits  on  the  west  side  of  the 
railroad,  there  were  but  two  families  living  at  lhc  time.  The  same 
condition  of  th.ngs  existed  on  the  maill  |me,  ij];v  M  £££ 

LaSallcand  Pana.  Along  .he  timber  belts  and  water-ways  .here 
were  meagre  se.tlements,  while,  in  the  great  open  prairie  will e- 
mems  had  not  begun.  This  was  the  condition  o  ,hc  ,*„,rr 
along  the  line  ot  the  Illinois  Cen.ral  in  .he  beginning  of  8«  fi 
was  a  common  occurrence  in  those  days  for  ,hc.™  ,  te» 
ram  stop  ,n  the  great  open  prairie  .0  allow  himself  and  a  par,v„1 
and  hun  ers  ,0  get  off.  and  start  rmt  over  the  prairie  from  i  i, 
o  sert.on  making  sales  ,f  „  was  possible  .0  do  so.    Then  strik  * 

fir't^r  in  fhT  '  'T''  "*H*  "*  h*"*«~hW  -  "  4  he 
nrst    train  that  came  along  would  be  stopped   and   .he  Lr,l 

taken  aboard.    In  nearly  every  ins.anee  of  SSruSa  sa  es  of  ,  /. 

~ys  lands   were   effected   before   returr.^  -.o^'ch  ^ 

w  hen  the  purchasers  received  their  contracts  or  deeds  When 

the  ril  r"  rT1  'hC  'inf  °'  r°aJ  n0t  a  ^ngle  rairtulcri^d 
la- right-of-way  of  this  company  from  Chicago  .0  Cairo  and  (™ 
Centra  ha  to  Dun  eith-  bur    h..  V,™  .t  .>.  »-airo,  and  Irom 

for.hemsetvesanlitlleiS  icl.  'urttt^  "T" 
Hot   ll  viu'f  11  ■?*  Prcsldr"<  of  the  road,  and  .he 

public  ,0  ,he  ^V^m^^Trn-tc^hrnaMFnr^ 

of,  this  company    but  ,0     hcPt   ,  ,h*  ~X  »°  the  lands 


plorers  after  looking  over  the  country  tributary  to  the  Illinois  fen. 
tra!  followed  the  water-courses  to  the  far  West  and  Northwest  Md 
saw  the  endless  plains  and  the  beautiful  countries  now  eadmctd 
within  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota  anil  00 
the  far-off  country  beyond." 


Galena  &  Chicauo  Union  Railroad  Company.— 
The  year  1X50  is  the  commencement  erf  an  era  in  the 
railroad  history  of  Chicago  ami  Illinois.  Then  the  oli- 
taining  of  the  land  grant  by  the  Illinois  Central  made 
the  building  of  that  road  an  assurance,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Catena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to 
F.lgin,  forty  miles  west,  placed  that  line  on  a  paying 
basis  from  the  start.  The  hearts  of  the  stockholders 
were  gladdened,  even  in  1850,  by  their  |K«  ket-books  re- 
ceiving a  dividend  of  ten  per  centum.  It  already  was 
assuming  so  independent  an  air  that  when,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1850,  the  Michigan  Southern  made  a  proposition 
to  build  a  road  to  the  Indiana  State-line,  using  the 
grant  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  in  its 
construction,  that  corporation  flatly  refused  the  offer, 
saying  that  it  could  build  the  road  itself. 

During  the  year  ending  June  3,  1851,  the  company 
purchased  Block  1,  original  town  of  Chicago,  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  then  depot  A  drawbridge  over  the 
North  Branch  was  constructed  in  1 851,  and  the  tracks 
laid  through  new  North  Water  Street.  On  that  day 
William  H.  Ogden  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  road, 
and  John  I!.  Turner,  among  its  earliest  and  most  faith- 
ful friends,  was  elected  to  the  (xisiiion.  In  November 
a  fine  passenger  depot,  fifty  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  size,  was  constructed  on  North  Water  Street, 
west  of  (  lark. 

The  road  was  finally  completed  to  Relvidcrc,  when  the 
management  was  called  upon  to  encounter  greater  vexa- 
tions than  any  it  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  up  to  that 
time.  At  this  point  an  effort  was  made  to  divert  the 
road  from  its  original  route  to  Savannah,  which  would 
leave  Stephenson  County  without  the  benefits  her  peo- 
ple had  so  industriously  labored  for  and  liberally  con- 
tributed to  obtaining.  'Those-  who  had  urged  the  taking 
of  stock  were  discouraged  at  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
scheme,  while  those  who  had  subscribed  were  bitter  in 
their  expressions  of  disappointment.  Finally,  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  from  Freeport,  composed  of  J.  H. 
Atldams,  I).  A.  Knowlton,  O.  H.  Wright  and  John  A, 
Clark,  visited  Rockford  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  exe- 
cution of  the  original  contract,  and  secured  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  people  that  so  far  as  they  could  influence  a 
decision  it  should  be  done.  The  trip  was  continued  to 
Chicago,  and  after  labors  that  were  effectual  as  were 
the  laborers  deserving  of  the  public  thanks,  the  project 
of  diverting  the  road  was  abandoned.  Labor  was  con- 
tinued on  the  route,  and  in  August,  1853.  the  iron  horse 
entered  Freeport  amid  the  rejoicings  that  such  an  occa- 
sion would  bring  forth. 

In  1848  a  charter  was  procured  by  the  officers  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to  extend  their  road 
between  Beloit  and  Madison— subsequently  known  a> 
the  Rock  River  Valley  Railroad.  In  1851 'the  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated, 
and,  with  the  Rock  River  Valley,  was  consolidated  with 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac,  in  1855.  This 
system  was  in  turn  consolidated  with  the  Wisconsin  ft 
Superior, 
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A  contract  was  made  between  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  and  Chicago  &  Aurora  railroads,  December  13, 
185 1,  for  carrying  on  a  joint  business.  This  contract 
was  signed  by  K.  S.  Wads  worth,  president,  of  the 
Aurora  Branch  road,  and  John  II.  Turner,  president  of 
the  Catena  &  Chicago  Union.  On  June  28,  1856,  the 
company  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  \  Quincy  Railroad  Company  through  James 
F.  Joy,  amending  the  contract  made  with  this  company 
or  its  predecessor  in  1851.  M<**s  M.  Strong,  president 
of  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad  :  W,  P.  Burrall,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  John  B.  Turner,  president 
of  the  Galena  it  Chicago  Union,  entered  into  a  contract 
October  10,  1853,  regulating  the  business  of  the  Min- 
eral Point  road  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  two  principal 
roads  named. 

The  contract  with  the  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad 
Company  providing  for  the  building  of  that  road,  was 
made  January  2,  1854.  J-  B.  Turner,  president  of  both 
roads,  signing  on  behalf  of  each. 

The  contract  with  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad 
Company  was  entered  into  March  15,  1 85 4,  and  signed 
by  J.  B.  'Turner  on  the  part  of  the  Galena  \  Chicago 
Union,  and  B.  W.  Raymond  on  that  of  the  Fox  River 
Valley.  'This  contract  provided  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  the  latter  and  its  equipment  by  the  former 
company,  and  also  laid  down  rules  for  the  division  of 
revenues  and  special  privileges. 

'T|ie  Dixon  Air  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union,  was  built  in  1854.  It  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Charles  &  Mississippi  Air  Line 
Railroad  was  before  the  people  in  1854;  but  the  only 
work  done  on  the  mad  was  its  grading  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Charles,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  the  Catena  & 
Chicago  Union,  ami  in  1S64  was  purchased  by  the  Chi- 
cago &  North-Western. 

The  progre*  of  the  road  from  184910  1S57  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Year. 

»;ms5  Earnings, 

Expenditures. 

$   48,331  </' 
■II. 3'°  55 

473.54S  2« 

799,013  M 
1,506,710  1 1 
2,315.786  96 
2.416,343  85 
1,640,  sty,  lf4 

S   15.519  Sa 

48,9.14  24 
87,361  67 
187,31)6  39 
359. IH9  f4 
686,516  86 

1,1*3.744  «5 
1,295,413  »9 
921,251  32 

"53'*  • » »  •*■•■••••••• 

iSiqf::::::::::::::::: 

The  rewards  which  waited  on  the  projectors  were  fully 
earned.  A  railroad  conceived,  equipped,  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  during  those  early  years,  without  aid 
from  the  State  or  General  Government,  pointed  out  its 
projectors  to  be  men  at  once  self-reliant,  energetic,  en- 
terprising and  intelligent.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  in 
fact  all  States  and  private  companies  that  entered  on 
such  enterprises,  were  driven  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  Ga- 
lena &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  alone  making 
their  enterprise  successful  from  the  moment  work  was 
begun.  The  history  of  the  road  up  to  1864,  when  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  North-Western  Railroad,  is 
considered  in  the  history  of  that  immense  railroad  sys- 
tem. 

Chic:  ago  &  North-Western  Railroad.  1854-57.— 
The  Chicago.  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad,  now 
the  Chicago  &  North -Western,  was  originated  in  1854. 
The  Flgin  &  State  Line  Company's  road,  B.  W.  Ray- 
mond, president,  was  begun  in  1854.  It  appears  that 
the  Galena  i\-  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  de- 


signed to  build  an  air  line  from  Elgin  to  Chicago,  and 
the  object  of  the  Elgin  &  Stale  Line  road  was  to  con- 
nect the  air  line  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
then  being  constructed  from  the  Illinois  boundary  to 
Stevens  Point.  Wis.  The  Galena  &  Chicago  Union 
Railroad  Company,  however,  refused  to  build  the  air 
line  ;  when  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac.  W.  B.  Ogdcn  was  president  of 
this  company,  which  must  be  considered  identical  with 
the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company,  chartered 
under  the  concurrent  acts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
On  the  ijth  of  March,  1851,  the  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin granted  a  charter  to  Levi  Blossom,  Charles  H. 
Wheeler  and  others,  as  a  corporation  called  the  Green 
Bay,  Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Railroad  Coni|»any.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Illinois  Legislature  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  authority  to  build  a  line  from  Chicago  to  the 
State  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  where  it 
would  meet  the  line  built  by  theCreeu  Bay,  Milwaukee 
&  Chicago  Railroad  Company.  Both  corporations  be- 
gan the  work  of  construction  at  once,  ami  liefore  the 
close  of  1855  the  two  lines  were  completed  and  met  at 
the  State  line.  They  operated  the  mad  together  until 
1863,  when  the  two  companies  consolidated.  It  was  in 
operation  to  Harrington  January  1,  1855,  and  on  March 
1  to  Cary — thirty-eight  miles.  In  June  and  July,  1855, 
the  gauge  was  changed,  the  line  extended  to  Wood- 
stock, fifty-two  miles  from  Chicago,  ami  opened  July 

EI,  1855. 

'The  Beloit  &  Madison  Railroad,  subsequently  the 
Rock  River  Valley  Railroad,  was  built  under  the  char- 
ter of  1848.  'The  principals  of  the  enterprise  were 
John  B.  Macy,  T.  L.  Gillett  and  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  the 
two  first  of  Fond  du  1-ac  and  the  latter  of  Janesville, 
Wis.  Books  were  opened  December  19,  1S50,  and  on 
Inly  10.  185  1,  ground  was  broken  at  Fond  du  Lac  by 
Timothy  F.  Strong,  Sr.,  for  a  six-foot  gauge  railroad. 
The  mad  was  first  laid  with  wooden  and  strap-iron 
rails,  over  which  the  old  "  Winnebago  "  drew  the  first 
train.  The  little  engine  weighed  fifteen  tons.  On  her 
arrival  at  Sheboygan  from  Buffalo  in  1851,  fourteen 
yoke  of  oxen  were  attached  to  the  wagon  on  which  she 
was  placed,  and  after  six  weeks  of  laborious  effort  over 
the  forty-two  miles  of  road  her  arrival  was  reported  at 
Fond  du  Lac.  'This  road  was  consolidated  with  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  both  with  the  Chi- 
cago. St.  Paul  it  Fond  du  lac,  September  6,  1855.  In 
1X57  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  absorbed 
the  Wisconsin  &  Superior  Railroad. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
and  the  Rock  River  Valley  Railroad  in  1855*,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fonddu  Uc  Railroad 
Company,  the  progress  of  the  road  became  remarkable. 
In  1856  the  divisions  from  the  State  line  to  Janesville 
ami  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Minnesota  Junction  were 
completed  ;  the  grade  was  changed  from  six  feet  to  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches,  and  through-passenger 
trains  run  from  Chicago  to  Mississippi,  via  Milton  Junc- 
tion and  Janesville,  over  the  track  of  the  Milwaukee  it- 
Mississippi,  or  Prairie  du  Chien  Railroad,  At  thistime 
the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  railroad  lands  in  Wisconsin  took 
place.  'The  influence  of  Milwaukee  opposed  the  pre- 
tentious claims  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac 
road  :  and  to  meet  their  opposition  a  policy  was  adopt- 
ed which  was  attended  with  success.  'The  Wisconsin  & 
Superior  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated,  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  secured,  and  in  1857  the 
Charter  and  lands  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  ant- 
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bilious  Chicago  line.  In  addition  to  this  the  Marquette 
State  line  and  the  Ontonagon  &  State  line  roads  were  con- 
solidated. This  policy  of  absorption  was  carried  on  un- 
remittingly, until  at  length  the  road  became  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  Chicago  «V  North- Western. 

CHICAGO,  Burlington  &  Qtixrv  Railroad,  1849- 
57. — This  great  system,  which,  in  these  times  embraces 
4,1.26  miles  of  road,  and  brings  the  commerce  of  great 
portions  of  Illinois.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado  into  the  heart  of  this  city,  may  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  nucleus  in  1849.  The  Aurora  Branch  Kail- 
road  was  incorporated  February  13.1849,  and  empowered 
to  build  a  road  from  Aurora  to  the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  Railroad  in  Du  Page  County.  The  first  direct- 
ors were  :  S.  F.  dale.  [.  H.  Burch,  Allen  Robbing,  E. 
S.  U'adsworth,  John  Frink,  E.  C.  Lamed.  John  Van  Nort- 
wick, B.  Hackney,  L.  1).  Brady,  J,  W.  lirooks.and  Gilbert 
C.Davidson.  On  November  1,  1850,  this  branch  was 
completed  and  cars  from  Aurora  passed  into  Chicago 
over  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Company's  track. 

December  13,  1S51,  the  Aurora  Branch  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Galena*  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company  entered  into  an  agreement,  to  be  in  force  for 
thirty  years  from  January  1,  1852,  containing  those 
stipulations  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  last-named 
road  for  the  transaction  of  a  joint  business. 

A  contract  made  October  3,  1854.  between  George 
C.  Bestor,  president  of  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  Railroad  ; 
James  F.  Joy.  president  of  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  Rail- 
road, and  J.  XV.  Brooks,  by  J.  F.  Jov,  president  of  the 
Centra]  Military  Tract,  provided  for  the  joint  business 
of  these  roads.  On  January  1,  1S56,  the  Northern  Cross- 
roads, the  Central  Military  Tract  and  the  Chicago  & 
Aurora,  entered  into  further  contracts  for  the  regulation 
of  joint  business  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  bonds  then 
authorized. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Chicago  &  Aurora  Rail- 
road from  January  to  December.  1854,  were  $300,043.62. 
of  which  sum  8152.105.98  were  disbursed  on  account  of 
general  expenditures. 

The  Peoria  &  ( Iquawka  Railroad,  chartered  in  1S40  1 
from  eoria  through  Galesburg  to  Burlington,  was 
graded  and  several  miles  of  track  laid  bv  January  u 
1854,  to  Galesburg,  in  December,  1S54,  and 'in  iScowas 
Consolidated  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  <  H.incv 
I  his  road  was  taken  into  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qmncy  system  ,n  1863.  thus  opening  a  through  route 
from  hast  Burlington  to  Peoria. 

The  an  to  incorporate  the  Central  Military  Tract 
MrlSjrTf^f3  '3.  ««S»,  with  William 

H  \  •'  V  .  k?n-  j;lmes  Bunce'  W  s-  Gale,  H. 
Aha  Wheeler,  Peter  (.roust;,  Amos  Ward.  Patrick  Dunn 

Darnel  Meeks,  Silas  Willard  and  A.  c.  Wiley  incorpcS 
ors  „an  amendment  to  this  act,  approved  |une  ,9, 
«5Mhe  names  of  Sylvester  Blish.  Barney  M  hekson 
wl.H Itff^n  K'1War"  Ho,irtff  Kdwin*/:  "I  et  a  i 
Tl  e  ?  J Wf  7^  ad.dcd  to  the  list  of  incorporators 
Die  road  was  bu,  t  by  Colton  &  Brooks  and  opened  in 

1  he  consolidation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qumcy  with  the  Central  Military  Tract  line  was  c 

endtCDlrai  fUtar>-  ^'^-5,3 

of  wh^ch  ,V  &dmtnU,nCd, 

tures.  34,-93  11  formed  the  aggregate  cxpendi- 

tonRitw?tlC,mneCti,TubetWeen  Chita«"  and  Burling 
ton,  Ipwa,  was  established  the  first  week  in  March, 


1S55.  During  the  same  year  the  Northern  Cross  road 
from  Galesburg  to  Quincy  was  completed.  During  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  1S55,  a  law  had  been 
passed  consolidating  the  Aurora  &  Chicago,  the  Cen- 
tral Military  Tract,  the  western  end  of  the  Peoria  >t 
Oquawka,  and  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  companies 
into  a  single  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company.  The  Chicago 
&  Aurora  Railroad  extended  from  Chicago  to  Mcndota, 
the  Central  Military  Tract  from  Mendota  to  Galesburg, 
the  west  end  of  the  Peoria  &  Oquawka  fr<  tm  ( ialc-Lmrg 
to  Burlington,  and  the  Northern  Cross  Railroad  from 
<  lalesburg  t.  >  Quincy.  This  consolidation  gave  Chicago 
five  points  of  connection  with  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  a  road  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length.  In 
1856  arrangements  were  fully  completed  and  trains  run- 
ning into  Chicago,  from  Geneva  Junction,  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad.  The 
tracks  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  via  Six- 
teenth Street,  were  laid  into  the  city  in  1863. 

The  Rock  Island  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  to 
whom  aid  was  granted  along  its  proposed  line  in  1S56 
but  in  many  instances  the  bonds  representing  this  aid 
were  returned  to  the  people  .  was  completed  over  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  selected  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  name  of  Rock  Island  \-  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
'The  line  was.  carried  on  under  varied  fortunes  until  in 
1876  the  Rock  Island  \-  St.  Louis  Company  adopted  the 
title  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  &  Chicago  Railroad  Com- 
pany, anil  the  same  year  the  line  was  purchased  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  Jv.  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

The  income  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  \  Quincy 
Railroad  for  1855,  including  balance  of  88*-473  a5  car" 
ried  forward  from  December  31,  1855.  was  §Sc6,6i  1.95, 
of  which  8593,630.29  were  expended  in  dividends,  in- 
terest on  bonds,  sinking  fund,  taxes  and  operating  ex- 
penses in  1854-55,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21 5,981.66  to 
be  credited  to  the  company's  account,  on  January  1, 
1X56.  The  expenditures  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  (consolidated  from  July  1,  1S56,  to  April  30, 
1S57,  were  87 16,288 .61 ,  while  the  earnings  reached 
$1,380^*93.90. 

The  rolling  stock  in  1857  comprised  eleven  coal- 
burning  locomotives,  forty-three  wood-burning  loco- 
motives, twenty-six  first-class  passenger  coaches,  five 
second-class  passenger  cars,  eight  baggage  cars,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  freight-house  cars,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  platform  cars,  and  fifty  coal  cars. 

'The  directors  of  the  road  in  1857  were  Erastus 
Corning.  New  York;  Edward  L.  Baker,  U.  'Thayer,  R. 
B.  Forbes,  S.  H.  Perkins,  J.  M.  Forbes,  J.  XV.  Brooks. 
Massachusetts;  James  F.  Joy,  Detroit;  Isaac  H.  liurch, 
Chicago;  John  Van  Nortwick,  Batavia,  III.,  and  C.  S. 
Colton,  Galesburg,  III.  'The  officers  were  John  Van 
Nortwick,  president;  C.  G.  Hammond,  superintendent; 
and  Amos  T.  Hall,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

CHICAGO,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  1S47- 
1857.— This  road  had  its  origin  in  the  Rock  Island  & 
LaSalle  Railroad  Company,  chartered  February  27. 
1847.  Although  nothing  was  done  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  under  this  charter,  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  project,  and  enthusiastic  meetings  and  conven- 
tions were  held  during  the  year  in  Chicago,  in  favor  of 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  occa- 
sionally lending  his  presence  to  them.  In  1850.  during 
the  marked  revival  in  railroad  matters  occasioned  by 
the  Illinois  Central  land  grant,  Henry  Farnum  came 
to  Chicago  from  New  Haven,  upon  William  B.  Ogdcns 
invitation,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Galena  « 
Chicago  Union  road,   While  here  lie  examined  the 
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Rock  Island  route,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  ad- 
vantages that  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Joseph  E.  Sheffield, 
a  rich  capitalist  of  New  Haven,  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
also  look  over  the  proposed  route.  This  resulted  in 
obtaining  a  charter  and  building  the  road. 

On  February  7,  1851,  at  the  suggestion  of  Eastern 
capitalists  and  from  motives  prompted  by  general  com- 
mercial foresight,  the  charter  of  the  Rock  Island  \-  La 
Salic  Company  was  amended  so  that  the  road  could  be 
continued  from  Peru,  LaSalle  County,  bv  way  of  Ottawa 
and  Joliet,  to  Chicago.    The  name  was  also  changed  to 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
additional  subscriptions  of  $300,000  being  required.  By 
the  13th  of  the  mouth  the  requisitcamouiu  of  new  stock 
had  been  taken.    Surveys  of  the  road  under  Richard  P. 
Morgan,  chief  engineer,  from  Rock  Island  to  Peru,  had 
been  going  on  since  December,  1850,  and  were  now 
(in  April  nearly  completed.    Upon  the  re-organization 
of  the  company  in  April,  1851,  J.  B.  Jervis  was  chosen 
presidentand  William  Jervis  chief  engineer.   On  account 
of  high  water  the  survey  was  not  entirely  completed 
until  June  26.    In  August  all  surveys  and  estimates  for 
the  line  to  Chicago  had  been  made^  and  on  the  25th  of 
that  month  the  executive  committee  met  Messrs.  Far- 
num  and  Sheffield  in  New  York  city,  and  concluded  a 
contract  with  them  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  road.     This  contract  was  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  meeting  at  Rock  Island,  on  September  17. 
In  January,  185.',  the  company  contracted  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Rock-river  bridge.    Contracts  were  also 
made  for  iron  for  the  whole  road,  ten  thousand  tons  to 
be  delivered  in  1852  sufficient  to  furnish  the  road  to 
Peru  :  and  the  remainder  in  1853.    A  large  enough  force 
was  to  lie  put  on  the  road  to  have  it  completed  to  Joliet 
by  August  1 ,  and  to  Ottawa  by  October  1.    Work  was 
finally  begun,  April  10,  1852,  under  t  he  supenntendency 
of  Mr.  Farnum.    Although  it  did  not  progress  quite  as 
rapidly  as  was  anticipated,  the  progress  made  was  en- 
couraging.   On  October  18,  the  road  was  open  from 
Chicago  to  Joliet,  a  distance  of  forty  miles;  January'  5, 
1853,  to  Morris,  sixty-two  miles;  February  14,  to  Otta- 
wa, eighty-four  miles;  March  21,  to  LaSalle,  ninety- 
eight  miles;  March  21,  to  Peru,  one  hundred  miles; 
September  12,  to  Tiskilwa,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles;  October  12,  to  Sheffield,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  miles;  December  19,  to  (ieneseo,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  miles;  and  to  Rock  Island,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  miles,  February  22,  1854. 

The  completion  of  the  road  to  LaSalle  and  Peru 
afforded  a  full  opportunity  to  calculate  the  advantages 
which  its  construction  to  the  Mississippi  would  confer 
upon  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  interest 
of  the  company  would  be  served.  Indeed,  from  that 
day  in  October,  1S52,  when  the  first  passenger  train 
passed  down  to  Joliet.  the  success  which  waited  upon 
the  enterprise  was  manifest.  In  February,  1854,  the 
road  was  opened  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  magnificent  system,  known  as  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  firmly  founded.  From 
1854  to  1857,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
progress,  beyond  the  shocking  accident,  near  Joliet, 
November  t,' 1854.  This  catastrophe  cost  eight  pass- 
engers their  lives,  and  the  company  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  the  fall  of  1853  the  company  in  union  with 
the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  built  their 
depot  between  Clark  and  Sherman  streets,  on  VanBuren 
Street.  This  building  incurred  an  expenditure  of  about 
$60,000  and  gave  the  young  city  another  substantial 
token  of  her  enterprise  and  prospects. 

Chicago  &  Alton    Railroad,   1846-57. — The 


Alton  &  Springfield  ror.d  was  commented  in  1S46  upon 
promises  of  money  and  paid-up  stock  bv  local  subscrib- 
ers. During  the  progress  of  the  road  examples  of 
perseverance  and  self-sacrifice  were  given,  which  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  romance  rather  than  of  actual  his- 
tory. Captain  Godfrry  mortgaged  all  his  property, 
lived  in  a  construction  car.  ajid  labored  as  a  hired  work- 
man from  the  beginning  of  work,  in  1846,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  in  1852.  The  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  Railroad  February  27.  1847. 

The  Chicago  &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  June  19,  1852.  Henry  Dwight  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  extension  of 'the  Alton  road  from 
Springfield  to  Bbomington  and  Joliet.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  organization  of  a  board  of  directors,  in 
1856,  bonds  were  issued,  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  and 
with  the  moneys  obtained  on  such  bonds,"  the  road  was 
finished  to  Joliet,  as  the  Chicago,  Alton  \  St.  Louis, 
the  new  company  leasing  the  entire  line.  The  Alton  & 
Sangamon  road,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  was  com- 
pleted in  1853.  and  the  Chicago  &  Mississippi,  front 
Springfield  to  Rloomington.  in  1854,  and  from  Bloom- 
mgton  to  Joliet  in  1856. 

The  Joliet  ft  Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  1854-55  and  empowered  to 
construct  a  road  from  Joliet  via  Lock  port,  to  Chicago,  on 
the  condition  that  a  perpetual  lease  of  it  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company.  This  con- 
necting was  subsequently  completed,  the  city  granting  a 
right-of-way  into  Chicago  in  April,  1857. 

In  December,  1857,  Governor  Mattison  and  one  or 
two  others,  purchased  the  road  at  auction,  for  $5,000, 
or  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  cost  of  building  one  mile, 
the  total  sum  expended  upon  the  line  being  $9,535,000. 
The  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
however,  which  was  then  organized,  survived  but  a  few 
years;  the  company  being  re-organized  in  1S62,  as  the 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

The  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad,  1833-57. —  'I'hc  Michigan  Southern  was  com- 
pleted to  Chicago  February  20.  1852,  and  was  the  first 
Eastern  trunk  line  introduced  here.  The  depot  was 
built  on  the  prairie  near  Gurnee's  tannery,  opposite  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  depot,  the  same  year.  The  his- 
tory of  this  road,  which  is  the  early  history  of  the  pres- 
ent corporation  known  as  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  embraces  the  record  of 
the  Erie  &  Kalamazoo.  1833  to  1849;  Michigan  South- 
ern, 1837  to  1855  ;  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  or  Buffalo  & 
Mississippi,  or  Northern  Indiana,  1835-1855  ;  and  the 
Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  1855-57. 

The  Erie  &  Kalamazoo  Railroad  Company  was 
incorporated  in  April,  1833,  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lative Council,  with  power  to  build  a  road  thirty-three 
miles  long,  from  Port  Lawrence,  now  Toledo,  to  Adrian, 
Mich.  The  road  was  opened  as  a  onc-horse  railroad  in 
the  summer  of  1837  ;  but  in  August  of  that  year  the 
engine,  "Adrian  Baldwin  No.  1,"  was  placed  on  the 
road.  This  enterprise,  added  to  the  one  undertaken  by 
the  company,  known  as  the  Palmyra  &  Jacksonburg 
Railroad  Company,  was  pregnant  with  troubles  to  the 
company.  In  1842  \V.  j.  Daniels  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver, and  the  latter  road  was  sold  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  $22,000,  the  amount  due  to  the  State.  In 
1848  financial  troubles  brought  ruin  to  the  company, 
and  the  road  was  sold  to  Washington  Lunt,  of  New  York, 
and  Oeorge  Bliss,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company  leased  the  road  August  1, 
1849,  and  has  continued  in  possession  of  it,  payinga  rental 
of  $30,000  annually.     This  Michigan  Southern  was  one 
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of  the  old  lines,  which,  like  the  Michigan  Central,  passed 
from  the  State  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation.  In 
18.37  the  track  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  was 
laid  with  strap-rail.  In  1839  it  was  completed  to  Peters- 
burg; in  1840  to  Adrian;  and  in  1845  to  Hillsdale. 
Sixty-six  miles  were  in  operation  in  184.3  from  Monroe 
to  Hillsdale,  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. It  was  the  original  plan  to  build  the  road  from 
Monroe  to  New  Buffalo  ;  but,  owing  to  the  crisis  which 
the  extravagant  dreams  of  18.37  created,  the  Stale  was 
forced  to  cease  work  on  the  road  in  1S43.  In  1844  the 
Slate  took  possession  of  the  Palmyra  &  Jacksonburg 
Railroad,  in  lieu  of  the  loan  and  interest  thereon,  made 
by  the  State  to  the  Krie  &  Kalamazoo  Railroad  Com- 
pany, who  projected  and  built  the  Palmyra  &  Jackson- 
burg Railroad.  This  last-named  road  was  opened  to 
Tccumseh  August  9.  1838,  and  the  branch  to  Jackson 
in  1856.  In  1846  the  road  was  purchased  bv  Kdwin 
C.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  State  agreeing  to 
receive  the  sum  of  §500,000  payable  in  ten  installments 
.of  $50,000  each,  within  ten  years.  In  1850  the  new 
company  had  added  only  four  miles  of  track,  but  within 
the  two  succeeding  years  the  Michigan  Southern  was 
built  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  miles. 

A  bill  for  ihe  incorporation  of  the  Atlantic  &:  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  was  introduced  in  1S.35  by  [ohn  li. 
Chapman  to  the  legislators  of  Indiana.  The  Legis- 
lature would  not  consider  the  bill  under  that  heading, 
but  subsequently  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  Buf- 
falo &  Mississippi  Railroad  Company. 

On  May  25,  1S35,  a  number  of  incorporators  met  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  consider  the  subject  of  building  a  rail- 
road from  Maumee  Bay  to  the  Mississippi.  From  this 
meeting  sprung  the  organization  of  a  companv  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1837,  with  Robert  Stewart  as  president.  The 
road  was  located  and  contracts  let  June  14.  1837. 
About  one  mile  of  the  proposed  road  west  of  La  Porte 
was  graded.  In  1838  work  was  suspended  ;  but  a  line 
from  Goshen  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  was 
located.  In  1847  a  new  companv  was  organized  with 
William  B.  Ogden,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  |.  \V.  Brooks,  C.  B 
Blair,  E.  D.  Taylor.  John  B.  Niles,  and  A.  L.  Osbom, 
oirectors.  Up  to  1849  nothing  was  done  on  the  road 
so  the  company  re  organized  under  the  title  Northern 
Indiana  Railroad  Company.  During  this  vear  the  Rail- 
road Charier  &  Insolvent  Railroad  Purchasing  Com- 
pany, known  as  Kdwin  C.  Litc  hfield  &  Co..  of  New  York 
turned  their  attention  from  fallen  public  railroad  works' 
in  Michigan  to  fallen  private  railroads  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, ami  soon  had  control  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Ra.  road  Company,  the  more  humble  title  substituted 
lor  the  Buffalo  t*c  Mississippi. 

In  October,  1849,  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  was  organized  by  Judge  Niles.  and  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  Ohio  Legislature.  March  3,  1S51  \t 
the  same  time  the  Northern  Indiana  &  Chicago  Railroad 
Company  w-as  organized  in  Illinois  and  consolidated 
with  the  former  under  the  title  of  Northern  Indiana 
Railroad  Company.  \Vork  was  begun  in  earnest  and 
1;  :\  |2'-  5*'  a  Pf8*™*"  train,  drawn  bv  the  en- 
Ch  •  dwn'  PHSSe<1  "Ver  the  ,in«  from  ''  «'euo  to 
<  rt  fift    lT  years  fol,,,win^  ,h*  company  re- 

oon   f  1   iS,XuV  m,,eS  °f  new  road-    '!'»*  consolida- 

2*£  Rivers^Uct  l°  a»d 

According  to  the  Herald  of  October  2.,  ,855,  the 


depot  of  the  two  roads  then  known  as  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  wos  projected 
with  frontage  on  Yan  Buren  Street.  The  Heralds  de- 
scription of  the  building  was  substantially  as  follows' 
"  It  will  be  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in  length 
exclusive  of  offices  at  the  end  of  the  building.  The 
span  of  the  roof  from  the  side  walls  is  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet.  It  will  have  but  a  single  support  in  the 
entire  building,  as  it  will  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  Howe's  patent  truss.  The  ventilators  witl  be  in  the 
roof.  The  height  of  the  walls  will  be  twenty-two  feel, 
while  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  the  arch  will  lie 
forty-two  feet.  The  roof  alone  will  cost  $2.3.000.  This 
building  was  used  as  the  depot  for  the  two  iines  of  rail- 
road named  above,  until  October,  1871. 

The  collision  of  April  25,  1853,  at  the  Michigan 
Southern  and  Central  Crossing,  gave  rise  to  much  argu- 
ment concerning  the  right  of  the  railroads  here.  About 
the  first  of  June,  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
Companv  applied  to  Judge  Morris  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  running 
their  cars  across  the  track  of  the  Southern  road.  This 
case  was  decided  in  June,  1S53,  The  presidents  of  the 
road  from  the  dale  of  its  incorporation  to  1855,  were: 
Robert  Stewart.  1S37;  Joseph  Orr,  1837-41  ;  Jonathan 
Burr,  1S41  ;  eight  years  unorganized  ;  \V.  B.  Ogilen, 
1847  ;  two  years  unorganized  ;  E.  \V.  Chamberlain, 
1850;  James  H.  Barnes,  1851;  John  Stryker,  1851; 
George  Bliss,  1852  ;  John  B.  lervis,  1852-55  ;  John  B. 
Niles,  H.  P.  Andrew,  lr.,  Ezckiel  Morrison,  W.  J. 
Walker,  \V.  C.  Hannah.'  Havilah  Beardsley,  John  H. 
Defrees  and  T.  S.  Stanfield.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  a  di- 
rector in  1858-59  and  Philo  Morehouse.  1860-69. 

The  Michigan  Southern  \-  Northern  Indiana  Com- 
pany did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  progress.  The  Air 
Line,  the  Detroit,  Monroe  &  Toledo  Railroad,  and  the 
building  of  the  great  lake  vessels — "  Western  Metrop- 
olis "  and  "City  of  Buffalo" — marked  the  progress  ol 
the  corporation.  The  panic  of  1857  came  to  destroy  all 
this  enterprise.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  heavy  claims  were  pressed  against  the  company  by 
creditors,'  the  board  of  directors  resigned,  the  road 
went  to  protest  and  the  affairs  of  the  Michigan  South- 
ern &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  seemed  dark  indeed. 
A  new  directory  was  elected  ;  but  so  poor  in  worldly 
goods  was  the  company  that  when  the  directors  assem- 
bled to  hold  their  first  meeting,  October  1,  1857,  a  few 
chairs  were  borrowed  from  offices  convenient,  to  replace 
those  carried  off  by  the  Sheriff. 

The  Erie  vV  Northeastern  was  opened  January  19. 
1852,  and  operated  as  a  six-foot  gauge  road  until  De- 
cember 7,  1853,  when  the  Erie  war  took  place.  Ihc 
company  was^  however,  successful,  and  the  standard 
gauge  completed  February  1,  1854,  between  Buffalo  and 
Erie.  'I  he  other  railroads  forming  the  Michigan  South- 
ern &  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  in  1857  named  above 
were  all  consolidated  or  leased  by  the  company  previous 
to- that  year. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  1S31-57  — 
The  Michigan  Central  road  mav  be  said  to  have  its  ori- 
gin in  the  Detroit  \-  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  chartered 
in  1831,  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000. 
The  good  intentions  of  this  corporation  were  borne 
testimony  to,  by  the  fact  that,  previous  to  1837,  a  sum 
approximating  to  $117,000  was  expended  on  the  roa"J: 
The  Detroit  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  bowed 
down  under  the  reverses  of  1837,  sold  their  interest  in 
the  road  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  State  expended 
$400,000  on  permanent-way  and  rolling-stock  during 
'»i7-3»,  and  completed  and  opened  the  road  to  God- 
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frey's  now  Ypsilanti',  February  5.  1838.  The  receipts 
for  the  first  four  months,  ending  June  5,  1838,  reached 
$2.1.963. 56.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  passengers  were  car- 
ried over  the  road.  The  extension  of  Ann  Arbor  was 
completed  in  October,  1839,  and  work  on  the  extension 
to  Jackson  was  iti  progress.  The  track  at  this  time  was 
Carried  forward  on  a  wooden  stringer  of  sawn  timber. 
This  rail  stringer  was  fitted  into  sawed  ties  held  to  the 
tie  in  a  trapezoidal  groove  by  wooden  wedges.  On  the 
top  of  this  continuous  stringer  was  spiked  the  old  iron 
strap-rail  when  the  directors  had  it,  and  when  they  did 
not  have  the  iron,  a  one  and  a  half  by  three  inch  oak 
ribbon  nailed  to  the  tie,  did  duty  in  its  place.  The  pas- 
senger car  of  that  day  resembled  an  omnibus,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  track,  moving  sidewisc  on  four 
wheels.  The  conductor  walked  a  platform  in  front  and 
along  the  end  of  the  omnibus,  and  collected  his  fares, 
hanging  by  his  arm  to  the  window. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1844,  the 
road  was  in  operation  to  Jackson,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
seven  miles,  and  during  the  last  three  months  was  in 
operation  to  Marshall,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  miles.  The  receipts  from  freight  and  passenger 
business  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  in  1X44  were 
$206,867.48,  exclusive  of  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Department. 

An  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  approved  April 
30,  1S39,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
or  commission  to  consider  the  expediency  of  discon- 
tinuing certain  public  works.  A  [volicy  of  retrench- 
ment followed.  One  improvement  after  another  was 
cast  off,  until  the  Central  and  Southern  railroads  alone  re- 
mained persistent  beggars  for  aidar.d  from  an  exhausted 
treasury.  The  board  of  internal  improvements  in  their 
last  report  to  the  Legislature,  December  7,  1846,  say 
that  from  December  1,  1845,  to  September  4,  1846,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Central  Railroad  were  $239,663.- 
75.  During  the  eight  months  preceding  the  sale  of 
this  roail  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company 
the  State  was  compelled  to  expend  upon  it  mi  less  a 
sum  than  $143,314.59.  A  very  intelligent  committee  of 
the  Senate  reported  in  January,  1S46,  that  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  expenditures  upon  the  different  works  of 
internal  improvements  was  about  $4,500,000,  and  three 
hundred  and  five  thousand  of  the  live  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Stale  in  1841. 
When  the  Legislature  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  the  public  works,  parties  were  numerous 
who  desired  to  lease  the  Central  and  Southern  rail- 
roads; but  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  fallacy,  and  that  the  sale  of 
the  two  railroads  was  dictated  by'  sound  political  econ- 
omy and  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Finally  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  bought  the  line 
for  $2,000,000,  and  not  long  after  the  Michigan  South- 
ern Railroad  Company  bought  the  Southern  road  for 
$500,000.  After  this  transaction  Eastern  capitalists 
looked  to  what  they  termed  the  insolvent  W  est  as  the 
reservation  for  their  investments.  Stephen  F.  dale, 
during  a  visit  to  Boston,  was  asked  by  President  Wil- 
kins,  of  a  Boston  bank,  regarding  Western  investments. 
The  former  advised  him  to  invest  in  Michigan  bonds 
at  seventy  cents  per  dollar,  and  gain  control  of  the 
Michigan  roads.  This  was  effected,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  boast  of  the  Boston  capitalists  that  "when  the 
Western  States  and  their  people  fail  to  complete  a  rail- 
road, Boston  steps  in  with  her  capital  and  assumes  con- 
trol." The  road  was  completed  to  Chicago,  and  opened 


May  21,  1852.  At  that  time  a  temporary  depot  was 
erected  on  the  lake  shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street, 
which  was  used  until  the  ordinance  was  passed  admitting 
the  Illinois  Central  Company  to  construct  their  road  to 
the  Chicago  River.  In  April,  1S56,  the  Illinois  Central 
depot,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street,  was  completed,  when, 
under  an  arrangement  with  that  company,  the  Michigan 
Central  trains  ran  north  to  that  point.  This  track 
along  the  lake  front,  in  the  building  of  which  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Company  participated  indirectly,  was  two 
and  a  half  miles  long,  one  and  a  half  miles  running  par- 
allel with  Michigan  Avenue.  The  track  running  parallel 
with  Michigan  Avenue  was  double,  while  the  remainder 
was  single.  The  northern  or  double  track  rested  on 
four  lines  of  piles,  driven  into  the  sand,  immediately  in- 
side of  the  breakwater,  securely  fastened  together. 
The  single  track  was  built  on  two  lines  of  piles  con- 
tinued along  the  southern  portion  of  the  breakwater. 

A  charter  for  the  New  Albany  &  Salem  Railroad 
was  granted  by  the  Indiana  Legislature  for  a  road  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length  from  the  Ohio  River.  This  was 
extended  to  Michigan  City,  and  thence,  under  a  charter 
from  Illinois,  to  the  Union  Railroad  Company.  The 
total  length  of  the  road  operated  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  in  1857  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles. 

The  conspiracy  cases  growing  out  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Leoni  Township,  Jackson  Co., 
Mich.,  whose  property  bordered  on  the  unfenccd  road, 
formed  the  sensational  history  of  the  company  during 
this  period.  Several  farmers  were  ruined  in  their  efforts 
to  defend  themselves  from  charges  which  the  most 
subtle  lawyers,  connected  with  the  road,  arranged  and 
placed  before  the  Judges  of  the  Wayne  County  Circuit. 

The  history  of  the  road  up  to  1S57  is  one  which 
shows  what  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  may 
accomplish.  Its  principal  projector,  James  F.  Joy,  is  a 
resident  of  Detroit.  John  W.  Brooks,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  at  Boston,  was  also  an  active  spirit  in  building 
up  the  interests  of  the  road. 

The  1'iTTsnt  rch,  Fort  Wavnk  &  Chicago 
Railroad,  1852-57.— The  organization  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company  was  effected 
October  14,  1852,  the  engineers  completing  their  survey 
in  November.  In  1853  contracts  were  granted  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  track.  In  1855  twenty 
miles  were  built,  and  in  1S56  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles  were  added,  owing  to  the  consolidation  with 
the  Pittsburgh  division  on  November  10,  bringing  the 
total  mileage  up  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  in 
1857.  During  the  year  1856  the  road  was  infested  by 
a  pack  of  ruffians,  who  made  it  a  practice  to  plunder 
express  and  Iwggage  cars.  Their  mode  of  operating 
was  less  sensational  than  that  of  modern  train- robber*. 
They  would  enter  the  train  at  way  stations,  hurl  pack- 
ages out  of  the  baggage  or  express  cars,  at  points 
where  their  accomplices  were  stationed,  and  ultimately 
hurl  themselves  out.  Trainmen  were  never  able  to 
succeed  in  capturing  one  of  them  ;  but  on  February  26, 
1857,  Allen  Pinkerton  succeeded  in  arresting  eighteen 
of  the  criminals.  The  disclosures  made  before  the 
court  implicated  many  persons  holding  good  positions, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  so  entertaining  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  all  residents  along  the  road,  if 
not  the  stockholders  themselves.  So  far  was  this  car- 
ried that  the  company  awoke  from  a  dream  of  train- 
robbers  to  learn  that  a  great  financial  crisis  had  swept 
over  the  country,  and  to  realize  that  their  road  escaped 
the  evils  of  the  period  of  depression  only  to  bear  them 
subsequently. 
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Chicago's  Rail road  System  in  1857. — In  1857 
Chicago  had  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
tributary  to  herself,  and  the  joint  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amounted  to  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  !    When  the  railroad  spirit  of  the  State,  which 
had  been  crushed  by  the  failure  of  the  "internal  im- 
provement" act  of  1837,  revived  in  the  Rockford  Con- 
vention of  1847,  Chicago  had  not  a  mile  of  road.  In 
1848  she  operated  ten  miles  of  railroad  to  the  Desplaincs 
River.    In  .850  the  ten  had  been  increased  to  nearly 
forty-five.    Then  the  Illinois  Central  entered  the  field, 
and  trunk  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
country  commenced  to  stretch  their  giant  arms  toward 
Chicago;  and  with  a  readiness  which  astonished  the 
world,  floods  of  capital  from  the  East  poured  into  the 
Garden  City  and  enabled  her  to  meet  all  advances  more 
than  half-way ;  so  that  by  1 855  the  fortv-fivt-  miles  of  iron 
road  had  been  extended  to  almost  three  thousand,  while, 
within  a  period  of  two  years  more,  another  thousand 
was  added  to  the  three.    The  world  never  In-fore  saw- 
such  a  stride  made  toward  commercial  supremacy  U 
that  time  the  resources  of  the  West  were  limited  and 
the  fact  that  Eastern  capital,  with  the  exception,  perhaps 
Of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  road,  covered  the 
State  with  this  net-work  of  arteries,  making  Chicago 
their  great  heart,  only  sustained  her  citizens  in  their 
unbounded  confidence,  and  in  what  hail  sometimes 
seemed    the   wildest  visions  of  a  glorious  future 
wenty  years  had  converted  into  substantial  facts  the 
impossib.ht.es "  of  ,837.    Then  they  were  impossi- 
hill  .es  but  two  decades  had  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  members  of  the  Vandalia  Convention  and  the 
originators  of  the  act  of  1837  were  prophets  instead  of 
nitiijiticri. 

The  conditions  of  the  case,  in  1857,  were  these- 
I  he  first  grand  trunk  line  into  the  city,  the  Chicago  & 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  was  in  fine  running  order-W  S 
Gurnee.  president ;  M.  L.  Sykes,  superintendent  •  \ s' 
Downs,  secretary ;  H.  A.  Tucker,  secretary.  There 
were  two  roads  connecting  with  each  other  at  the  Wis- 
consin State-line,  mainly  under  the  same  management. 
For  he  t.rst  ten  months  of  the  year  the  total  receipts  of 
he  l  hno  nd  „  the  line  forty-five  miles  amounted 
to  $282,73,  0*     ihe  U),a]  mimbt.r  ()f  th  . 

ThJfir  M  a'T,T  hundred  a"(l  eighty  thousand 
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the  provisions  of  the  act  the  directors  were  not  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  land  until  the  road  should  be 
completed  to  Oshkosh.  For  the  year  the  receipts  of 
this  line  amounted  to $429,305.39.  '  Nearly  1 70,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  without  the  least  accident  to  anv 
one. 

The  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  and  the  Milwaukee  & 
LaCrosse  roads  formed,  with  the  Fond  du  I.ac,  a  direct 
line  to  Chicago,  There  was  a  daily  train  running 
between  Chicago  and  Prairie  du  Chieti  over  the  former 
road.    A  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  \  LaCrosse  mail 

Hudson  &  superior  Railroad  was  already  projected 
from  Hudson,  on  l-ake  St.  Croix,  where  it  was  to  con- 
nect with  the  LaCrosse  mad  to  Superior,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  that  name.  The  company  had  obtained  I 
grant  of  lands  to  aid  m  its  construction. 

Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  the  origin  of 
Chicago's  magnificent  system,  extended  from  Chicago 
to  Freeport,  forming  with  the  Illinois  Central  a  direct 
route  between  Chicago  and  Dubuque.  The  officers  of 
this  road  were  :  John  I!  Turner,  president ;  William 
H.  Brown,  vice-president  ;  William  J.  McAlpine,  assist- 
ant president  and  chief  engineer  ;  Philip  A.  Hall,  super- 
intendent ;  William  M.  Larrabee,  secretary;  Henry 
Tucker,  treasurer  ;  George  .VI.  Wheeler,  auditor.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,117,904.97.  Over 
this  line  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  passengers 
went  westward  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
eastward.  In  1856  the  number  of  persons  taken  west 
on  this  road  exceeded  those  returning  by  sixty  thousand, 
thus  proving  that  the  tide  westward  had  fairly  set  in. 

The  first  branch  road  west  of  the  city  and  north  of 
the  main  line  was  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad,  run- 
ning from  Elgin  up  that  beautiful  valley  to  Richmond, 
and  from  thence  the  Wisconsin  was  completed  to  Cen- 
eva.  in  that  State.  Its  officers  were  :  B.  W.  Raymond, 
Chicago,  president ;  G.  H.  Merrill,  Elgin,  superintend- 
ent ;  A.  J.  Waldron,  Elgin,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
At  Geneva,  Wis.,  it  connected  with  the  projected  Wis- 
consin Central.  The  Beloit  Hranch  of  the  Galena  Kail- 
road  connected  at  Relvidere  seventy-eight  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  with  the  Hcloit  &  Wisconsin  ;  officers  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Galena  road. 

The  Hcloit  &  Madison  road  was  in  operation  to 
Foutville,  seventeen  miles,  and  was  designed  to  connect 
with  the  Milwaukee  &  M  ississippi  road  running  to  Prairie 
du  Chien.  The  Mineral  Point  Railroad  connected 
with  the  Galena  &  Freeport,  running  to  Mineral  Point. 
Wis.  An  important  extension  of  the  Galena  road  was 
the  Dubuque  &  Pacific  line,  opened  for  business  to  Not- 
tingham, thirty-seven  miles  from  Dubuque,  on  January 
t.  1858.  The  entire  length  of  the  projected  line  from 
Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  on  the  Missouri,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  miles.  The  company  had  been 
aided  with  a  land  grant  of  over  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion acres.  The  Galena  Fulton  Air  Line  was  the  direct 
route  from  Chicago  to  Fulton,  on  the  Mississippi,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  miles.  In  May,  1857,  the  Chi- 
cago. Iowa  &  Nebraska  line  was  completed  from  Clinton 
to  DeWitt,  twenty  miles.  It  was  supposed  that  then>ad 
could  be  completed  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  equipped  for 
§20,000  per  mile.  From  thence  it  was  expected  to  l>en<l 
north,  up  the  valley  of  the  Cedar,  and  form,  with  a  nortfi- 
aiul-south  road  in  Minnesota,  a  direct  line  to  St.  Paul. 
The  Sterling  &  Rock  Island  road  was  a  proposed  lint- 
running  down  the  Valley  of  the  Rock  River. 

The  fifth  grand  trunk  line  in  18^7  was  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  \-  Quincy  Railroad.  Its  officers  were:  John 
Van  Nortwick,  Batavia,  Illinois,  president  and  chief  en- 
gineer ;  Charles  G.  Hammond,  superintendent ;  Amos 
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T.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No  finer  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  can  he  found  than  the  "  Military 
Tract,"  through  the  center  of  which  this  road  passed. 
During  the  year  1857,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $1,899,. 
586.49,  and  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  passengers 
were  transported.  As  an  extension  across  Iowa,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  was  to  connect  with  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri.  The  Quincy  &  Chicago  line 
connected  with  the  Burlington  road  at  Galesburg,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles,  and  extended  thence  to 
Quincy.  This  was  formerly  the  "  Northern  Cross." 
The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  road  hail  been  built  sixty-five 
miles  west,  by  November,  1857. 

The  sixth  grand  trunk  from  Chicago  was  the  Chicago 
&  Rock  Island.  Its  officers  were  :  Henry  Farnum, 
Chicago,  president  ;  John  F.  Tracy,  Chicago,  superin- 
tendent ;  F.  H.  Tows,  New  York,  secretary;  A.  C. 
Flagg,  New  York,  treasurer.  The  earnings  for  the  year 
amounted  to  §1,681,101.57.  Over  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  passengers  were  carried  on  its  lines 
The  road  stretched  down  the  Valley  of  the  Illinois  to 
Peru,  where  it  swept  across  the  "  Military  Tract,"  and 
at  Rock  Island,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  from 
Chicago,  crossed  the  Mississippi  by  a  splendid  bridge, 
the  only  railway  structure  that  had,  as  yet,  been  thrown 
across  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  the  only  one  of  any 
kind  below  St.  Anthony.  The  Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley 
Railroad  was  leased  to' the  Rock  Island  company  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $1 35,000.  The  Feoria  &  Oijuawka  line- 
ran  nearly  east  and  west  and  connected  with  all  the 
north  and  south  lines  leading  into  the  city.  A  branch 
of  the  Bureau  Valley  road,  the  Illinois  River  line,  was 
being  pushed  forward  from  Jacksonville  to  I.aSalle, 
about  ninety  miles. 

The  eighth  grand  western  trunk  line  was  the  Illinois 
Central.  Its  officers  were  :  \V.  H.  Osborn,  New  York, 
president  ;  G.  B.  McClcllan,  vice-president  and  chief 
engineer ;  James  C.  Clarke,  master  of  transportation  ; 
W.  K..  Ackcrman,  New  York,  secretary  ;  I.  N.  Perkins, 
New  York,  treasurer  ;  John  Wilson,  land  commissioner. 
At  this  time  (1857)  the  Illinois  Central  was  the  longest 
road  owned  by  one  company  in  America.  Its  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $2,293,964.57,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  passengers  were 
transported  over  its  lines.  Up  to  January  1,  1858, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
comprising  its  land  grant  had  been  sold  for  $15,311,- 
440.40.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $4,598,- 
211.99.  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  \  Chicago  road 

all  except  eighty-two  miles  was  completed  by  the  latter 
part  of  1857.  It  had  been  operated  during  the  year  by 
using  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Southern  road  as  far 
castas  La  Porte,  and  thence  connected  by  the  Cincin- 
nati &  Peru  road.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
cm  Indiana  connecting  with  the  roads  south  of  Lake 
Frie;  the  Michigan  Central,  connecting  with  the  Can- 
ada, Great  Western,  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie 
railroads,  and  with  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Portland  were  the  most  important  trunk 
lines  to  the  East. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  UP  TO  1883. 

Thk  Illinois  Central  SINCE  1S51.— C.  C.  P. 
Holden  furnishes  the  following  facts  covering  much 
of  the  history  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
up  to  date:  "  The  extraordinary  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Land  Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  was  beginning  to 


have  its  effect.  New  settlements  sprung  up  far  tr\  the 
west  and  northwest.  New  railroad  companies  were 
organized  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  large  land  grants 
attached  to  their  charters;  and  they,  too,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Illinois  Central  before  them,  did  their  full 
share  to  attract  and  induce  emigration  to  the  hnds  rep- 
resented by  their  several  corporations.  Generally  they 
were  very  successful  in  their  efforts,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  census  reports  of  i860,  and  the  maps  of  that  coun- 
try with  those  of  the  present  day  will  fully  verify  The 
status  of  the  Illinois  Central  lands  was  now  fully  estab- 
iished,  and  they  were  known  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
State.  They  were  daily  sought  after  and  were  selling 
rapidly,  as  the  country  through  which  the  road  traversed 
was  tieing  brought  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  traffic  of  the  line  lioth  in  passengers  and  freight 
was  beginning  to  assume  large  proportions,  and,  indeed, 
a  new  era  seemed  to  lie  dawning.  The  land  sales  went 
on.  and  the  intervening  sections,  most  of  which  were 
owned  by  the  Government  when  the  grant  was  made, 
and  had  generally  been  sold  by  the  Government  to 
speculators,  were  now  being  bought  by  bona  fide  settlers, 
anil  rapidly  coming  under  the  plow.  Cities  and  villages 
were  springing  up  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 
The  wilderness  of  1S50  was  being  transferred  into  fields 
and  meadows,  and  general  prosperity  was  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand. 

"  The  war  came  on,  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  called 
upon  for  transportation,  and  took  the  first  detachment 
of  troops  that  left  Chicago  for  Jie  front,  landing  them 
in  Cairo  at  very  short  notice.  This  was  in  April,  1861, 
and  for  nearly  five  years  subsequent  thereto,  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  upon  this  company  for  trans- 
portation of  troops,  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  was 
simply  immense  at  times,  monopolizing  the  entire  car- 
rying facilities  of  the  lines,  and  that,  too,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  regular  shippers  and  patrons  of  the 
road.  The  position  of  the  road  was  such  that  it  held 
the  key  to  the  transportation  problem  between  the 
Union  forces  and  those  in  rebellion,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  After  the  war  the  Government 
recognised  the  great  and  important  services  performed 
bv  this  1  ompanv  anil  acted  accordingly. 

"The  sales  of  lands  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
naturally  decreased  during  the  war,  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Rebellion  many  soldiers  settled  upon  the 
company's  lands  anil  returned  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
A  mani.i  for  railroad  building  broke  out.  so  that  prior 
to  1S70  the  State  was  pretty  thoroughly  gridiroi.ed  with 
iron  rails,  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  intersected  by 
other  lines  along  its  entire  length.  Though  conserva- 
tive bv  nature,  the  Father  of  Land  Grants  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  stretched  out  its  arms  to  em- 
brace more  territory — toward  New  Orleans,  on  the 
south,  Sioux  City,  on  the  northwest,  with  numerous 
branches  reaching  to  Springfield,  the  Braidwood  coal 
fields,  Mona  (on  the  Minnesota  State  line  ,  Yazoo  City 
and  Aberdeen,  Miss.  The  Illinois  Central  now  operates 
an  aggregate  length  of  main  line,  branches  and  sidings 
of  2,276  miles,  1,180  of  which  are  in  Illinois.  There 
arc  328  stations  on  the  entire  line,  198  of  which  are  in 
Illinois.  There  are  11 1  crossings  and  junctions  on  the 
entire  line,  80  of  which  are  in  Illinois  and  64  of  these 
are  on  the  original  line. 

"The  present  equipment  of  the  line  consists  of  333 
locomotives,  311  passenger,  mail  and  baggage  cars,  and 
8,^71"  freight  cars.  It  has  8,209  employes  receiving 
§4,678.700.22  per  annum  in  salaries,  and  of  this  number 
4.51  5  are  employed  in  Illinois,  and  are  paid  in  salaries 
$2,6*74,796.96.      The  road  carried  2,503,704  tons  of 
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freight  and  5,714,240  passengers  in  Illinois  during  the 
year  ending  June.  18K3. 

•  The  Land  Department  has  received  from  the  sale 
of  lands  up  to  December  31,  18S2,  over  and  above  all 
expenses,  $26,500,000.  There  are  still  unsold  175,000 
aere.s,  mostly  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  there  is  due  to  the  Land  Department  for  lands  sold 
§.550,000. 

"  The  company  has  paid  into  the  State  treasury  of 
Illinois  since  March  24.  1853,  the  sum  of  §9,269.940.60, 
this  amount  being  seven  |>er  cent  upon  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  road  up  to  April  30,  1883. 

•'The  State,  which  had  a  population  of  851,470  at 
the  time  the  company  obtained  the  grant,  had  increased 
in  population  to  3,077,871  in  18S0.  Ami  the  thirty  two 
original  counties  through  w  inch  the  road  is  located' have 
increased  in  population  from  255,2.84  in  LS50  to  1.449.- 
997  in  1880.  this  being  the  last  census  taken.  There 
are  ninety-nine  original  counties  in  the  State,  and  the 
thirty-two  on  the  line  of  this  road  has  a  population  a 
little  short  of  half  the  population  of  the  entire  .State. 
All  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  road  when  it  was  located 
had  a  population  of  42.682.  There  were  ten  in  all.  Chi- 
cago  having  a  population  of  29,963  inhabitants.  There 
are  now  fin  the  same  line  ninety-one  towns,  which  have 
more  than  200  population  each;  fifty-nine  towns  and 
cities  that  have  a  population  of  500  each;  ten  cities  that 
have  a  population  of  5,000  each,  besides  the  city  of 
Chicago.  ' 

"In  1850  in  going  from  Chicago  to  Cairo  but  one 
village  was  passed  in  the  entire  distance,  Jonesboro 
winch  was  one  mile  west  of  the  line.  It  had  a  popula- 
tion of  584.  Between  Chicago  and  Cairo  there  arc  now 
lilty-tuo  important  cities,  and  thriving  villages,  thirty- 
two  of  which  have  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
Jonesln>rn  at  that  time. 

"  ,!cs'des  having  been  an  important  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  results  of  l>ene!it  to  the  State  at  large,  the 
lllmo.s  Central  Company  has  also  done  much  to  devel- 
op communities.  The  protection  of  the  lake  front,  at 
its  own  expense,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  city  of  Cairo 
receives  similar  benefits  from  the  great  levee  at  that 
m  which  has  certainly  twice  saved  the  city  from  in- 
Central  bU,,t  *"*  is  maintai"«i  by  the  Illinois 

" Bu*  «avc  been  dark  days  in  the  lonsr  and 

eventua  l,-  prosperous  life  of  this  great  cor  ,4tVn 
especial y  during  ,857-58.     There  was  however  "e 
man  at  the  helm  of  affairs  who  never  faltered  o  "t 
aith  ,n  the  stabihty  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  To 

L  ei  lv  1,  IP  aml  a,,ilityof  Ui,li;im  «  Osborn  J 
i -  f  r  C  [>rTnt  status-i"fa<  t.  the  very  exist- 
ern  e  of  the  I  hnots  Central  Railroad  Companv?  D„  - 
ng  these  early  days.  also,  there  was  John  NL' Douglas 
whose .  counsels  and  advice  were  always  like  pure  ^  d 
I  he  presidents  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  .8,  un 
to  the  present  time,  with  dates  of  their  elect  on  ?l  avC 
been  as  follows:    Robert  Schuyler,  March  ,9,  ,85 ,  ) 

S£  WufcS  'J'  ^3.  but  declmed  the  office  the  same 
uaj    «,iham  P.  Burrell,    u  y  28,  i«cr  I  v   a  fril 

7.  18SSS  John  M.  Douglas.  July  ,,  ,86;-  l„h„  \>  .  1 , 

"ulhn  V4,,V7,:,  Ui'SOn  G"  HuVsep^ler    .  ,8  r 
John  M.Doug  a«  tune  if,  ,0-..  u-ir  ,- 

man,  October  ,7  A""    \'     '?    .V"!™1  k  Acker" 
Mason,  John  H.  Done,  James  C.  Clarke,  W.  R. 


Arthur,  Marvin  Hughitt,  Abram  Mitchell,  jost-ph  F. 
Tucker,  and  Kdward  T.  Jeffery.  Of  these  John  H. 
Done  was  killed  while  trying  to  get  on  a  moving  freight 
train  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  at  Myrick's  stock 
yards. 

"  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  employes  of  the 
company  who  have  served  in  various  capacities  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  'The  following-named  persons, 
with  their  position  and  date  of  commencement  in  the 
service  of  this  company,  is  given:  James  C.  Clarke, 
president,  1856;  W.  K.  Ackerman.  first  vice-presi- 
dent, 1851;  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  traffic  manager,  1856; 
Kdward  T.  Jeffery,  general  superintendent  and  chief 
engineer,  1856:  Charles  A.  Heck,  superintendent  Illinois 
and  Iowa  Division,  1856;  Horace  Tucker,  general 
freight  agent,  1862;  Peter  Daggy,  land  commissioner, 
•855;  John  C.  Jacobs,  division  superintendent,  1856; 
Henry  S<  blacks',  superintendent  of  machinery,  18^: 
William  H.  Waters,  auditor's  office,  1856;  Orin  Ott. 
purchasing  agent,  1X52;  F.  Fairman,  freight  auditor, 
1855;  L.  H.  Clarke,  former  chief  engineer,  185J  left  the 
company  in  1878);  J.  W.  O'Brien,  secretary  land  depart- 
ment. 1852;  Benjamin  Moe,  paymaster,  1864;  Henry 
DeWolf,  assistant  treasurer,  1865:  John  B.  Calhoun, 
former  land  commissioner,  1852;  J.  G.  Pratt,  cashier  land 
department,  1862;  George  Watson,  division  superintend- 
ent, 1854  since  deceased);  J.  Linton  Waters,  assistant 
secretary  land  department,  1856  left  in  1S72  ;  H.  I.. 
Shutc,  general  freight  agent  Iowa  Division,  1857;  W. 
H.  Osborn,  July,  1854;  Paul  H.  Dennis,  claim  agent, 
1863:  James  T.  Tucker,  private  secretary  to  Vice- 
President  X.  P.  Banks,  May,  1857  (since  deceased  :  S. 
J.  Hays,  superintendent  -of  machinery,  1856  died  in 
18S2  ;  C.  C.  P.  Hohlen,  connected  with  the  company 
from  February  20,  1S55,  to  February  4.  1873;  Nelson 
Holt,  station  agent,  1S52;  L.  P.  Moorehouse,  tax  agent, 
1857;  'Thomas  Tustin,  local  freight  agent,  1864;  J.  M. 
Heale/,  road  master,  1852,  and  C.  H.  Comstock,  treas- 
urer's office,  1852." 

Tiie  Land  Commissioners  who  managed  the  Land 
Department  subsequent  to  1853  were:  John  C.  Dodge, 
Charles  M.  Dupuy,  John  Wilson,  L  W.  Foster,  J.  M. 
Redmond,  W.  M.'  Phillips,  John  B.  Cal  houn  and  r. 
Daggy,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  Redmond  and 
Daggy. 

General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  cashier  of  the 
land  department  in  1856-57,  and  for  a  time  acting  com- 
missioner of  the  same  department.  Subsequently  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  company  in  New  York.  He 
too  is  dead. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  became  vice-president 
of  the  road  in  1S55-56,  acting  for  a  time  both  as  chief 
engineer  and  general  superintendent  of  the  road. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  prominent 
Generals  in  the  war  were  connected,  at  some  time,  with 
the  Illinois  Central:  Major  General  N.  P.  Ikmks. 
vice-president  in  1857-58;  Brigadier-Generals  T.  E.  G. 
Ransom,  J.  B.  Turchin,  John  Condit  Smith,  William 
Robinson,  Mason  Brayman  and  T.  D.  Williams. 

Carson,  a  celebrated  scout,  was  a  conductor  on  a 
Hyde  Park  train  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  served 
and  died  under  General  Grant.  David  L.  Holden  has 
been  station  agent  at  Matteson  since  1865. 

The  present  executive  officers  of  the  company  arc: 
James  C.  Clarke,  president;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  V.  F.  Randolph,  treasurer;  Henry  DeWolf.  assist- 
ant treasurer;  L.  A  .  Catlin,  secretary,  and  W.  J.  Mauriac. 
assistant  secretary;  Benjamin  F".  Ayer,  general  solicitor; 
James  Fentress,'  solicitor  for  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana.    J.  C.  Welling  is  auditor  and 
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John  Dunn  is  assistant  to  the  president;  S.  B,  McCon- 
nico,  general  agent,  New  Orleans. 

The  managers  are.- 

Traffic  Department. — J.  F.  Tucker,  traffic  manager, 
Chicago;  M.  C  Markham,  secretary  to  traffic  manager, 
Chicago;  Horace  Tucker,  general  freight  agent  Illinois 
and  Iowa  Divisions,  Chicago;  D.  B.  Morey,  general 
freight  agent  Southern  Division,  New  Orleans;  A.  H. 
Hanson,  general  passenger  agent,  Chicago;  J.  W.  Cole- 
man assistant  general  passenger  agent.  New  Orleans; 
H.  A.  Winter,  general  baggage  agent,  Chicago. 

Operating  Department.— E.  T.  Jeffery,  general  su- 
perintendent and  chief  engineer.  Chicago;  C.  A.  Heck, 
superintendent  Illinois  and  Iowa  Divisions,  Chicago;  C. 
M.  Sheafe,  superintendent  Southern  Division,  New  Or- 
leans; O.  Ott,  purchasing  agent,  Chicago;  Henry 
Schlacks,  superintendent  machinery,  Chicago;  A.  IV. 
Sullivan,  assistant  superintendent  machinery,  Chicago; 
C.  S.  (ones,  superintendent  of  telegraph  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  Chicago;  George  M.  Dugan,  superintendent  of 
telegraph  south  of  Cairo.  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Treasury  Department — L  V.  F.  Randolph,  treas- 
urer. New  York ;  Henry  DeWolf,  assistant  treasurer, 
Chicago;  R.  S.Charles,  local  treasurer,  New  Orleans; 
B.  Moc,  paymaster,  Chicago;  John  Watkin's,  assistant 
paymaster.  New  Orleans. 

Accounting  Department.— J.  C.  Welling,  general 
auditor,  Chicago;  F.  Fairman,  freight  auditor,  Chi- 
cago; A.  D.  Joslin,  ticket  auditor,  Chicago;  E.  M.  Hor- 
lon.  car  accountant,  Chicago;  W.  \|  Adams,  traveling 
auditor,  Chicago;  J.  F.  Titus,  assistant  traveling  audi- 
tor, Chicago;  W.  O.  Cole,  assistant  traveling  auditor, 
Water  Valley. 

Land  Department. — I'eter  Daggy,  commissioner, 
Chicago;  J,  VV.  O'Brien,  secretary,  Chicago;  J.  G. 
I'ratt,  assistant,  cashier,  Chicago. 

The  charter  of  the  Illinois  Central  was  granted  Febru- 
ary 10,  1851.  It  was  amended  February  17,  1X51;  June 
11,  1852,  June  23,  1852,  February  12,  1X53,  February 
28.  1854.  and  February  14.  1855.  From  the  letter 
heretofore  printed,  from  the  pen  of  Roswell  B.  Mason, 
the  reader  will  learn  the  progress  of  the  road  as  con- 
structed by  the  Illinois  Central  up  to  and  including 
1858.  In  J877  the  Chicago  &  Springfield  Railroad 
from  Oilman  to  Springfield,  11 1  miles  was  embraced 
in  the  system. 

The  Kankakee  \-  Southwestern,  and  the  Kanka- 
kee \-  Western,  with  the  Clinton  &  Bloomington  and 
Northeastern  Railway  were  consolidated  with  the  Illinois 
Central  road  in  September,  18X0.  In  1S67  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral icased  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  road,  1.J2  miles, 
and  in  1868-70  over  159  miles  of  the  Iowa  Falls  and 
Sioux  City  road.  The  main  line  of  the  road  is  from 
Cairo  to  East  Dubuque,  and  from  Chicago  to  Main 
Tine  Junction— 705.5  miles  in  all;  aggregate  length  of 
tracks.  1,557  miles. 

The  Chicago  North- Western  RaHuuiv. — The  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  corporation  has  already  been 
given,  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  formally  organized 
in  June,  18591b}'  the  purchasers  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul  &  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company.  Since  that 
time  its  history  has  been  a  marked  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  powers  of  assimilation  may  be 
developed.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  road 
it  was  in  possession  of  about  600  miles  of  road.  From 
1859  to  1S73  it  constructed  over  400  miles.  The  bal- 
ance of  this  great  system,  a  pride  to  Chicago  and  the 
entire  Northwest,  was  built  by  other  roads  and  subse- 
quently taken  into  its  capacious  embrace. 


According  to  the  last  report  issued  by  the  company 
the  capital  stock  issued  is  §38,000,000.  preferred  stock, 
$22,000,000;  the  amount  of  the  stock  held  in  Illinois 
being  $21,000,000.  Its  bonded  and  floating  debts  make 
up  the  balance  of  its  liabilities,  which  amount  to  $129,- 
774,000.  The  3.3 1 0.3 1  miles  of  road  comprising  the 
system  are  divided  as  follows:  500.15  miles  in  Illinois; 
913.84  in  Iowa:  895.S5  in  Wisconsin;  224.40  in  Michi- 
gan; 314  in  Minnesota,  and  in  Dakota  362.07  miles. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  built  504  miles  of  new 
road.  'The  Chicago  &  North  Western  company  has  on 
its  pay  rolls  15,400  employes,  to  whom  are  paid  salaries 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  $8,900,000.  It 
has  carried  6,861.687  passengers,  of  which  number 
4.447./03  wefe  passing  through  Illinois,  or  traveling  in 
the  State.  The  transportation  earnings  for  the  vear 
were  §23,228,000,  and  the  operating  expenses  $1 2,144,. 
000. 

Following  are  some  of  the  items  of  the  last  balance 
sheet:  Construction  and  equipment  account.  $131,961,- 
000;  cash,  $961,800;  material  and  supplies  unhand, 
$2,468,000;  capital  stock  of  the  company,  $f>o,2i  1,000; 
funded  debt,  $64,943,000;  profit  and  loss  or  income 
account,  $7,648,000.  'The  total  assets  of  the  company 
are  $137,423,000. 

Tht  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  Railroad.— V.  will 
be  remembered  that  in  July,  1856,  the  Chicago  8c  Aurora 
anil  the  Central  Military  tract  railroads  were  consoli- 
dated into  this  company.  The  Northern  Cross  ami  the 
Peoria  iV  Oquawka  railroads  were  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, at  a  subsequent  period.  The  company  now 
operates  3,228  miles  of  track. 

'The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows  : 
C.  E.  Perkins,  president;  J,  C.  Peaslcv,  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  T,  J.  Porter,  third  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  1 1.  Weiss.  Secretary;  Wirt  Dex- 
ter, general  solicitor;  J.  L  Lathrop,  auditor;  Henry  B. 
Stone,  assistant  general  manager;  E.  P.  Ripley,  freight 
agent;  Perceval  Lowell,  passenger  agent 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  is  $69,649,000  and  its  funded  debt 
$68,648,000.  the  sum  of  these  amounts  being  the  total 
liabilities  of  the  company.  It  is  equipped  with  522 
locomotives,  353  passenger  coaches,  express  cars, 
sleepers,  mail  cars,  etc.;  freight  cars  of  all  kinds, 
etc.,  20,174;  making  a  grand  total  of  all  kinds  of 
20,527.  'The  number  of  its  employes  average  5,000. 
and  their  aggregate  yearly  salaries  $3,000,000.  The 
earnings  of  the  road  are  $21,500,000,  and  operating 
expenses  $10,668,000.  The  last  statement  of  the  com- 
pany shows  a  balance  of  $6,652,000.  and  a  construction 
account  which  had  mounted  up  to  $98,700,000. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1 88s,  over 
400  miles  have  been  added  to  the  road,  the  company 
having  spent  on  new  construction  $14,230,080  and 
$1,589,128  on  new  equipment 

'The  following,  from  President  Perkins'  last  report, 
is  of  interest,  as  comparing  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  three  years  : 

"'The  average  length  of  road  operated  in  1881,  was 
2,822  miles,  and  in  1S82.  3,100  miles,  an  increase  of  278 
miles.  In  addition  to  this  mileage,  the  company  con- 
trols, and  practically  owns,  700.87  miles  of  railroad, 
consisting  of  the  St.  Louis.  Keokuk  &  Northwestern, 
185.1  mile^  ;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  i\:  Kansas  City 
10UI  Burlington  &  Southwestern,  152.6  miles;  the 
Kansa"s  City.  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  313.17  miles; 
the  St.  Joseph  &  Des  Moines  narrow  gauge',  50  miles  ; 
also  a  half  interest  .the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific- 
owning  the  other  half,  in  the  Humeston  &  Shenandoah, 
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which  is  113  miles  in  length.  All  of  these  roads  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  by  the  corporations  owning  them  ; 
and  neither  the  earnings,  expenses,  statements  of  roll- 
ing stock,  nor  other  fifties  relative  to  them  arc  included 
in  this  report.  The  return  to  us  for  what  we  have  in- 
vested in  them  consists,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
traffic  they  give  us,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  by  their 
control.  That  these  properties  will,  ultimately,  yield 
also  a  direct  return  out  of  their  own  earnings,  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  They  show  on  the 
whole  a  gratifying  improvement  in  18H2  over  the  pre- 
vious year;  and  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
lllutfs  line  shows  a  net  surplus  for  the  year,  after  meet- 
ing its  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  of  $346,695.39, 
which  has  been  used  to  pay  off  a  floating  debt,  and  in 
making  needed  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
property.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings  in  188a,  over 
1X81.  was  $374,349.28,  and  in  net  earnings,  $1  ^6,900.98. 
I  he  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road  operated  in  1882, 
were  $6,953  <5.  against  $7,so|.o6  for  1881.  The  net 
earnings  per  mile  operated  in  1S82,  were  85,311.88, 
against  $3,582.54  in  i88r.  The  percentage  of  operat- 
ing expenses  to  gross  earnings  in  1882,  including  taxes, 
was  52.4  against  52.3  in  1881 ;  excluding  taxes  it  was, 
in  1SS2,  49.5,  and  in  1881,49.9.  That  the  vear  1882 
shows  any  increase  of  earnings  is  due  to  our'lincs  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  There  has  been  a  large  falling 
off  of  gross  earnings  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  due 
somewhat  to  increasing  competition,  but  mainly  to  the 
bad  crop  of  1881,  not  only  giving  lls  |,.ss  jjrain  lo  carrV) 
but  affecting  more  or  less  business  of  all  kinds  In 
1880  we  earned  into  Chic  ago  over  fortv  million  bushels 
Of  corn  :  in  1S8.,  twenty-six  million  ;  and  in  18S2,  only 
rween  million.  This  is  of  course  exceptional,  and 
while  the  tendency  to  more  competition  and  lower  rates 
is  inevitable,  we  may  fairly  expect,  with  the  growth  of 

traffic  "ntr>''  *  m°re  °r  ICSS  *****  increasc  of  8eneral 
Tht  Chicago,  RMk  Island  o-  Tad  fit. — The  original 
charter  in  Illinois  was  granted  in  February.  1847  to  the 
Rock  Island  &  LaSalle  Railroad  Company.  The  name 
was  changed  to  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  by  .  barter  . 
of  February,  .85,.  A  consolidation  of  this  company 
was  e  lected  in  August,  1866,  with  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  ,v  Pacfic  Railroad  of  Iowa ;  ,he  consolidated 
company  taking  the  name  of  the  Chicago  &  Rt)ck 
Island  Railroad  Company.  The  main  line  from  Chicago 
to  Rock  Island  was  put  in  operation  July  IO,  .854.  and 

in,,,K  V  '  LrnCLI  HluffS-  "  di8lan«  «*  5oo  miles  in 
June.  1869.  In  ,874  a  branch  road  was  constructed 
through  to  the  Calumet  River,  known  as  the  South 
Chicago  Branch,  nine  miles  in  length.  Previous  to  the 
1st  of  June,  ,880.  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

M  ssour.   and    Kansas,   sundry  railroads    known  as 

M-mroe  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  &  Audubon 
Railroad,  and  the  Aliantic  Rai|     d  , 

contracted  to  operate  the  Avoca.  Macedonia  &  South 
western  and  the  Guthrie  &  Northwestern  railroad*  io 

heir  SskaW  °[rnTtCtkm-  had  »'»  Sanded 

a  d  stance  T  ^  Washi"^»  to  Knoxville, 
of  line  %S  ^''t.V-e.ght   miles.    On  the  2d  day 

sLkholder?of  £  a  VOtC  °f  3  ,S"Se  of  the 

whh     * rl         ?C  comPanies,  they  were  consolidated 
with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroa lS™ 
pany  assuming  the  present  title  C°m" 


miles,  ami  the  Harlem  &  Northwestern.  It  also  has  a 
leasehold  interest  in  the  Kansas  City  Branch  of  the 
Hannibal  \-  St.  Joe  Railroad,  fifty-four  miles.  The 
Chicago,  Rin  k  Island  &  Pacific  now  operates  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  of  road. 

The  officers  of  the  road  are  as  follows:  R.  R.  Cable, 
president  and  general  manager;  David  Hows,  vice- 
president;  A.  Kimball,  vice-president  and  general  super- 
intendent; Francis  H.  Tows,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
W.  G.  Purdy,  local  treasurer;  C.  V.  Jilson,  auditor  and 
assistant  secretary;  K.  St.  John,  general  ticket  and  pas- 
senger agent;  William  M.  Sage,  general  freight  agent; 
F.  A.  Marsh,  purchasing  agent;  Thomas  F.  VVithnm, 
general  solicitor,  Chicago;  J.  Lewis  Drew,  land  com- 
missioner, Davenport, 

The  road  has  upon  its  line  309  locomotives,  its  pas- 
senger equipment  consists  of  203  coaches,  sleepers,  hag- 
gage  express,  mail  and  dining  cars,  etc.:  and  its  freight 
equipment  of  7,489  cars.  Upon  its  pay  roll  are  nearly 
9,000  employee,  who,  receive  salaries  which  aggregate 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  over  four  million  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars.  'The  transportation  earnings  for  the 
> ear  cn.lii:::  June  30,  1882,  amounted  t  $1  j.iS../.w. 
and  the  operating  expenses  and  taxes  to  §7,109,000. 
'The  general  balance  sheet  for  the  year  shows  that  the 
construction  anil  equipment  account  up  to  date  of  last 
report  has  been  $57,720,000;  the  capital  stock  is  $41,- 
959,800.  and  the  funded  debt  $17,500,000.  The  profit 
and  loss  or  income  account  was  $291,027.18. 

I  .and  Commissioner  Drew  makes  the  following  report 
of  his  business  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1883: 

'•  'The  sales  by  deeds  or  contracts,  with  warranty, 
have  been,  for  the  year,  27,306*70  acres,  for  a  total  of 
consideration  of  $278,513.28;  the  average  price  per 
acre  has  heretofore  been  nearly  $10.20.  The  bills  re- 
ceivable now  on  hand  amount  to  $1,403,482.57;  a  de- 
crease of  $187,151.70  during  the  twelve-month.  The 
total  receipts  for  interest,  etc.,  were  $99,444.78.  The 
mount  charged  tax  account  was  $8,254.70.  Of  this 
$6,867.64  were  the  regular  annual  payments  of  taxes 
on  land  owned  by  the  company  on  November  1,  1882, 
viz.:  On  39.79^-34  acres;  the 'average  rate  being  thus 
about  171/  cents  per  acre.  Resides  this  amount  8  L- 
387.06  were  paid  for  back  taxes  on  lands  where  former 
sales  had  been  canceled;  but  such  lands  have  all  been 
resold  at  prices  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  prices 
at  the  former  sales,  with  all  accrued  interest  and  taxes. 
During  the  year  the  sum  of  $560,000  has  been  re- 
mitted to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  at  New  York, 
from  the  net  receipts  of  this  office.  The  remaining  un- 
sold land  at  this  date  consists  of  about  34.75°  aCres' 
Naturally  a  large  proportion  of  this  remainder  is  com- 
posed of  scattered  tracts  and  of  rough  or  hilly  bad 
Rut  as  all  the  counties  in  which  this  company's  lands 
were  situated  are  already  fairly  settled  by  a  stable  and 
generally  prosperous  farming  population,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  demand  will  soon  exhaust  all  lands  left  unsold, 
and  at  prices  better  than  the  most  desirable  land  in  the 
same  neighboring  could  command  a  vear  or  two  ago. 

The  ChUago,  Milwaukee  &•  St.  Paul  Railway.— 
This  company  was  organized  by  William  W.  Pratt  and 
William  H.  White,  purchasers  of  a  portion  of  the  La 
Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Railroad,  on  the  5th  day  of  May, 
1863.  by  the  name  of  the"  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  *M- 
way  Company,  and  under  the  revised  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  of  1858.  The  name  of  the  company 
was  changed  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  iS:  St.  Pan' 
Railway  Company  February  11.  1874,  by  a  vote  ot  the 
company  in  pursuance  of  the  general  laws  of  Wiscon- 
sin relating  to  railways  passed  in  1872.    No  consolida- 
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tions  were  ever  made  with  any  other  company.  This 
company  leases  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  of  Illinois,  from  Chicago  to  the  State 
line,  forty-seven  miles,  and  which  was  organized  in  187  2; 
the  Western  Union  Railway  Company  in  Wisconsin, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles:  the  Chicago  &  Paci- 
fic Railroad,  extending  from  Chicago  to  lies  Junc- 
tion, III.,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles. 
The  company  owns  in  addition  to  the  leased  lines  named 
above,  over  four  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
a  portion  of  which  was  embraced  in  the  original  articles 
of  association,  and  the  remainder  of  which  has  been 
built  or  purchased  by  the  company.  It  is  distinctively 
a  Wisconsin  corporation,  the  general  offices  being  located 
in  Milwaukee.  Alexander  Mitchell  has  been  president, 
and  S.  S.  Merrill  general  manager  of  the  company  since 
1865.  Of  the  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  which  compose  this  grand  system  three 
hundred  and  twelve  arc  in  Illinois. 

Chicago  <iw  Alton  Railroad. — As  has  been  previous- 
ly shown,  the  original  charter  of  this  corporation  dates 
from  February,  1847,  when  the  Alton  St  Sangamon 
company  was  organized.  In  October,  1862,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  company  was  organized  at  Chicago, 
having  purchased  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  iS;  Chicago 
road.  In  April,  1870,  the  Hamilton,  I  .aeon  &  East- 
ern line  was  purchased  by  this  company,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  River  Railway. 
The  leased  lines  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  com- 
pany are  as  follows:  The  Joliet  &  Chicago,  leased  in 
January,  1864;  the  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  leased  in  April, 
1864,  the  stock  of  that  company  being  owned  entirely 
by  the  parent  corporation;  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville 
iV  Chicago,  April,  1869;  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri 
River,  August,  1870;  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  &  Chi- 
cago, leased  March,  1878.  The  officers  of  the  road  are- 
as follows:  President,  T.  B.  Hlackstone;  general  soli- 
citor, C.  Beekwith;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  II. 
Foster;  auditor,  Chaunccy  Kclscy:  general "  manager, 
J.  C.  McMultin;  acting  general  manager,  C.  H.  Chap- 
pell;  general  manager's  assistant,  J.  H.  Wood;  general 
superintendent,  W.  F.  Merrill,  all  of  Chicago.  Division 
superintendents — A.  M.  Richards,  of  Chicago;  T.  M. 
Hates,  of  Roodhouse,  111.;  O.  Vaughan,  of  Slater,  Mo.; 
chief  engineer,  K.  F.  Booth;  general  freight  agent, 
Henry-  H.  Cotirtright;  general  passenger  agent,  James 
Charlton;  purchasing  agent,  James  A.  V.  Ilartwell,  the 
last  four  last  named  being  of  Chicago;  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  W.  K.  Morley,  Itlooniington,  III.;  general 
baggage  agent,  C  Huntington,  Chicago;  master  me- 
chanic:, William  Wilson,  Hloomington,  III.;  general 
roadmaster,  William  Rilev,  Bloomington. 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  held  by  the  company  is 
$13,606,000,  and  of  this  amount  over  §1,000.000  is  held 
in  Illinois.  Its  total  liabilities  are  §25,044,722.  The 
Chicago  &  Alton  has  1,082  mites  of  track,  and  is 
equipped  as  follows:  Engines,  193;  passenger  coaches, 
66;  total  of  all  kinds,  5,587.  The  aggregate  yearly  sal- 
aries of  its  employes  is  $2,635,137.  The  total  transpor- 
tation earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
iS82,  was  $7,741,859,  of  which  amount  about  three- 
quarters  was  derived  from  this  State.  The  operating 
expenses  of  the  whole  line  amounted  to  $4,404,000,  and 
the  balance  carried  forward  to  1883  was  $737,386.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  balance  sheet  of  the  company  the 
cost  of  its  road  and  equipment  has  been  $20,222,000. 

Lake  Shore  c~  Michigan  Southern.— As  has  been 
seen,  the  Erie  &  Northeast  Railroad  Company  was 
bartered  in  Pennsylvania  April  is,  1842,  and  the 


Buffalo  \-  State  Line  Company  in  New  York  upon  the 
same  date.  The  latter  was  not  organized  until  October, 
1S49,  and  the  two  lines  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Buffalo  \-  Erie  company  in  June,  1867. 
The  Junction  Railroad  chartered  in  Ohio  in  1846,  and 
the  Toledo,  Norwark  &  Cleveland  was  consolidated  as 
the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railroad  Company  in  1853. 
The  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Ashtabula  line  was  leased 
to  the  latter  company  in  October,  1867.  In  [une,  1868, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  two  were  consolidated  under  that 
name  in  April,  1869. 

'The  present  Lake  Shore  \-  Michigan  Southern  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi 
gan  Southern  and  the  Northern  Indiana  railroad  com- 
panies in  May,  1869,  and  of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie  Railroad 
Company  in  August  of  that  year,  thus  bringing  the  en- 
tire line  under  one  company. 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  Com- 
mon stock,  $49,466,000;  preferred  sunk,  $533,000; 
funded,  $43,192,000.  The  main  line  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  is  540.49  miles,  which  with  its  branches,  pro- 
prietary roads,  leased  lines,  etc..  amount  to  2,142  miles 
Its  passenger  equipment  consists  of  2S9  coaches  and 
cars;  its  freight  of  16.796  cars.  'There  are  547  locomo- 
tives on  the  road.  The  company  has  over  io,oco  em- 
ployes upon  its  pay  rolls,  anil  it  disburses  nearly 
$6,000,000  to  them  annually.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$50,000,000,  and  its  total  liabilities  are  $102,761,000. 
'The  general  offices  are  in  Cleveland,  its  president  being 
William  II.  Yanderbilt.  'The  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  use  the  same  depot  in  Chi- 
cago, the  only  resident  general  officer  in  this  city  being 
W.  P.  Johnson,  passenger  agent. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. — As  has 
been  stated  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company 
was  authorised  to  build  a  road  from  the  southern  line  of 
Michigan  to  Chicago  in  1848.  The  road  was  completed 
to  Kensington  in  1852/  The  road  has  running  arrange- 
ments with  the  Illinois  Central  from  Kensington  to 
Chicago,  a  di>tance  of  fourteen  miles.  H.  B.  Led  yard 
is  president  of  the  road,  the  only  officers  residing  in 
Chicago  being  J.  A.  Greer,  general  freight  agent,  and 
O.  W.  Rugglcs,  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  The 
Michigan  Central  lias  a  capital  stock  of  $i.S,7oo,ooo,  its 
liabilities  aggregating  $30,000,000.  'The  length  of  its 
main  and  leased  lines  from  Detroit  to  Kensington  is 
995  miles,  anil  the  aggregate  length  of  all  tracks  1,186 
miles.  'The  only  road  operated  in  Illinois  is  the  Joliet 
\"  Northern  Indiana,  from  Joliet  east  twenty-nine  miles 
to  the  State  line,  and  its  connection  with  the  Michigan 
Central  at  Lake.  This  line  commenced  operations  in 
•  854- 

The  Pennsylvania  Company. — This  company  operates 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  iV  Chicago  Railway,  under 
a  lease,  the  general  offices  being  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 
None  of  the  officers  or  directors  arc  residents  of  Chi- 
cago. The  length  of  the  main  line  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles, Only 
fourteen  miles  of  this  being  in  the  State.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  Eastern  lines  terminating  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  c"  Grand  Trunk  Railway, — 'This  is  a  cor- 
poration formed  by  the  consolidation  of  certain  rail- 
ways under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Certain  of  the  roads  so  consolidated  consisted  of  rail- 
ways the  original  charters  for  which  were  acquired 
under  preceding  organizations.  'The  president  of  the 
railway,  Joseph  Hickson,  is  a  resident  of  Montreal. 
The  following  are  living  in  Chicago:  S.  R.  Callowav, 
general  manager ;  0.  B,  Reeve,  traffic  manager ;  F.  A. 
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Howe,  J.  H.  Whitman,  J.  McCaffrey  and  W.  Munroe, 
directors.   Only  $1 .20,00©  of  the  §<i, 000,000  capital 

stuck  is  held  by  Illinois  parties.  The  length  of  the 
main  line  from  Port  Huron  to  Chicago  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  miles,  twenty-six  miles  being  m  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Tlu-  CMtax*  &  Baskm  [Miami  Cemftawe. — The  Chi- 
cago \-  Kastern  Illinois  Company  was  first  organized  as 
the  Chicago,  Danville  &  Vinccnnes  Railroad,  in  1S65, 
and  the  main  line  put  in  operation  in  November,  1872 
The  Illinois  Division  from  Dolton,  111.,  to  Danville,  111., 
107  miles,  and  from  Itistnark,  III  ,  to  State  line,  Ind., 
four  miles  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in  February, 
1857.  The  Indiana  I  livision,  from  the  State  line  10  I )oal 
Creek.  Ind.,  was  sold  a  few  davs  afterward.  The  two 
roads  were  chartered  as  the  Chicago  &  Nashville,  and 
the  State  line  and  Covington  lines,  and  consolidated  as 
the  Chicago  \-  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company 
August  29,  1877.  In  March.  1881,  the  Danville  & 
Grape  Creek  road  also  became  a  part  of  the  system. 
This  company  leases  a  number  of  short  lines,  'which 
brings  it»  total  length  of  track  up  to  570  miles.  Its 
capital  stock  is$j,ooo,ooo.  and  total  liabilities  $7,600,000. 

C hitago  W'tsttrn  Indiana. —  This  company  was 
organized  June  (>,  1879,  to  construct  a  road  from  Indi- 
ana State  line  to  and  into  the  city  of  Chicago  at  Van 
Buren  Street.  The  line  was  not  open  for  o]>eration  to 
Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  until  December,  1880.  The 
road  k  operated  by  the  company,  furnishing  terminal 
facilities  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chi- 
cago \  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  ft 
I'acific  com  pauses.  On  January  26,  1882.  the  Chicago 
&  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  the  Smith  Chi- 
cago &  Western  Indiana  Company  and  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  Hell  Railroad  we're  consolidated  under 
the  corporate  name  which  it  now  bears.  The  officers 
ol  Hie  company,  who  all  reside  in  Chicago,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Chicago  &  An-a  Railroad  Company.— This 
road  was  chartered  in  March.  was  consolidated 

With  the  Ogle  ft  Carroll  County  Railroad  in  June,  1870, 
and  the  main  line  put  in  operation  in  Mav.  187;.  The 
Chicago,  Rockfordft  Northern  Railroad  was  leased  to 
this  company  for  thirty  years,  in  August.  1875.  The 
mam  line  from  Aurora  to  Forreston  is  eighty  miles  in 


length.  Its  capital  stock  is  $1, 3.28,000,  and  its  presi- 
dent F.  H.  Head,  of  Chicago. 

Haltimore  <s*  Ohio  Chicago  Railroad. — This  com- 
pany originally  organized  as  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh 
&:  Chicago  Railway  Company,  March  13,  1872,  and 
was  changed  to  the  Baltimore  \'  Ohio  &  Chicago  Rail- 
way Company  in  1877.  It  was  put  in  operation  Novem- 
ber 17.  1874/from  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  Chicago  Junction.  Ohio,  a  distance  of  262.5 
miles.  The  general  executive  officers  of  the  road  reside 
mostly  in  Baltimore  ;  the  general  superintendent,  how- 
ever, is  John  Thomas,  of  this  city.  The  directors  of 
the  company  living  in  Chicago  are:  Nelson  l.uding- 
ton.  Daniel  A.  Jones.  John  Tyrrell,  James  Walsh,  John 
Thomas.  Of  the  $102,000  capital  stock  only  $17,000 
is  held  in  Illinois. 

K All.KOAl»S  IS  THE  COUNT*. 

According  to  the  Assessor's  returns  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31.  1883,  the  following  is  the  number  of 
miles  and  feet  of  main  road  in  the  county,  with  the 
total  listed  value  of  side  tracks  and  all  property: 


Michigan  Central     

III.  &  N  Ind.  (Mich.  Cent  I  

< 'hie.  \  E.  Ill  

Chie.  \  Western.  

C.  k  lil.  Southern   

C.  St.  I..  \-  Pittsburgh  

(—  •  &  ?S  ■  W  ••••■•«■••• 
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tract  for  a  public  park.  We  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
then.  It  was  thought,  by  the  Democratic  party-kaders, 
a  measure  that  would  greatly  benefit  the  administration 
in  this  region.  Yet  |udge  Burchard  dared  not  have  an 
open  sale;  and  resolved  to  advertise  for  sealed  bids  for 
a  portion  of  the  lots  daily,  with  a  determination  to  re- 
ject bids  which  he  thought  too  low,  and  stop  the  sale  if 
he  found  the  people  were  influenced  by  intimidation. 
Everything  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  the  lots  upon 
which  General  Beaubicn  lived  were  to  be  offered.  He 
was  expected  to  procure  his  homestead  for  a  nominal 
sum  merely,  and  violent  threats  were  made  against  any 
man  who  dared  bid  against  hint.  Hut  there  was  one 
man,  James  H.  Collins,  and  I  think  the  only  man  in 
the  city  who  dared  do  this ;  who  had  denounced  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  beginning  in  every  place  he 
had  an  opportunity.  He  had  denounced  the  land- 
officers  and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  abolitionists  in  our  State,  and  would  shelter 
fugitive  slaves,  and  would  travel  any  distance  to  defend 
one  when  captured,  or  defend  a  man  who  was  arrested 
for  assisting  one  to  his  freedom.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  integrity,  and  took  great  delight  in  defying 
popular  clamor.    He  took  an  average  of  the  price  at 


previous  sales  and  put  in  his  sealed 


thereby  set 


the 


all  the  land  which  General  Heaubien  desired,  bcinj 
land  upon  the  east  side  of  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Block 
5,  between  South  Water  Street  and  the  lots  reserved, 
where  the  Marine  Hospital  afterward  was,  except  the 
corner  lot,  known  as  Lot  1 1,  for  which  General  Heaubien 
paid  §225.  Mr.  Collins  bid  $1,049  f"r  l')e  next  »ve  lots, 
10,  9  8,  7,  and6.  where  Beaubien's  house. out-buildings, 
and  garden  were.  His  life  was  threatened.  He  was 
burnt  in  effigy.  Many  indignities  were  put  upon  him. 
To  all  this  he  bid  defiance,  asserting  that  the  friends  of 
General  Heaubien  might  possibly  take  his  life,  but  they 
could  never  have  his  land.  He  was  one  of  Chicago's 
ablest  lawyers,  the  candidate  of  the  early  abolitionists 
for  Congress,  and  far  the  ablest  man  in  their  organiza- 
tion. Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he,  unquestion- 
ably, would  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  country.  Thus  General  Heaubien 
lost  his  old  homestead, except  this  one  lot  which  he  soon 
sold  as  insufficient  for  him  ;  and  not  one  who  claimed 
under  him  was  successful  in  procuring  a  lot.  If  you 
wish  to  find  the  traditional  residence  of  General  lean 
Baptiste  Heaubien,  after  he  moved  from  what  was  before 
known  as  the  John-Dean  house,  go  east  upon  South 
Water  Street  until  you  come  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
South  Water  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  you  will 
find  it.  General  Heaubien  subsequently  moved  to  near 
what  is  now  River  Park,  on  the  Desp'laines  River,  in 
this  county,  near  the  reservation  of  Alex.  Robinson, 
the  Indian  chief.  The  General  died  at  Naperville, 
DuPage  County,  January  5, 

"At  the  session  of  Congress,  in  1848,  1  succeeded 
in  procuring  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  appropriation 
bill,  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
Marine  Hospital  on  such  site  as  should  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  one  of  <p  best  arguments, 
for  the  appropriation,  that  the  Government  alreadv 
owned  the  land  for  ihc  site.  This  took  up  another  por- 
tion of  the  Reservation,  it  being  upon  the  northern 
portion  of  Hlock  5,  fronting  Michigan  Avenue,  and  being 
upon  the  east  side  thereof,  and  adjoining  the  north  of  the 
lots  Mr.  Collins  bought.  It  was  not  until  September  17, 
1850,  that  I  was  enabled  to  telegraph  to  you,  from  Con- 
gress, that  we  had  secured  the  Illlinois  Central  Railroad 
grant.  And  it  was  not  until  the  14th  dayof  October,  1852 


that  Hon.  Charles  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
consideration  of  $45,000,  made  the  deed  of  what  was* 
unoccupied  of  the  '  Reservation  to  that  company,  in 
Whkh  was  the  following  preamble:  'Whereas  the 
military  site  of  Fort  Dearborn,  commonly  known  as  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Reservation,  at  Chicago,  111.,  has 
become  useless  for  military  purposes,  and  the  tract 
thereof  not  being  used  or  necessary  for  the  site  of  a 
fort  or  for  any  other  authorized  purposes,  has  been 
sold,'  etc.,  etc.  The  railroad  company,  complaining 
that  it  paid  this  sum  of  $45,000  from  necessity  and 
under  protest  in  order  to  expedite  their  road  into  the 
city  and  insisting  that  the  land  was  included  in  the 
grant  made  by  Congress,  which  I,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  framing  and  passing  the  law,  could  not  indorse, 
brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  at  Washington,  for 
refunding  the  money.  The  court  decided  against  the 
claim. 

•'  1  have  thus  shown  you  how  the  entire  Reservation 
was  disposed  of,  except  what  would  make  about  eight 
full  lots,  upon  which  the  old  light-house  was  located,  or 
near  it.  They  were  not  needed  for  light  house 
purposes;  ami  were  Lots  1  to  6  in  Block  4,  fractional 
Lots  S  and  9  in  Block  2,  and  the  north  thirty-four  feet 
of  Lot  1  in  Block  5,  all  near  the  Rush-street  bridge, 
bought  for  the  railroad  company 
or  Illinois  Central,  or  both  jointly 
by  the  Marine  Hospital  building,  being 
the  south  ten  feet  of  Lot  1  and  l.ots  2,  3,  4  and  5  in 
Block  5.  The  hospital  was  burned  in  the  great  lire  of 
1X71. 

"  The  Government  had  erected  a  new  light  house  at 
the  end  of  the  North  Pier.  I  was  in  Congress,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  land  upon  which  the  old  light-house  and 
other  necessary  Government  buildings  had  been  located 
was  to  present  it  to  that  kind-hearted  and  popular  old 
pioneer,  General  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubicn.  And  it  was 
so  done  by  an  act  approved  August  1,  1854.  Anil 
there  was  not  a  citizen  of  Chicago  who  knew  him  who 
ever  questioned  its  propriety,  to  my  knowledge" 

In  addition  to  the  authenticated  statements  made 
by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  are  the  following  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  2,  18S4, 
sent  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Wentworth  : 


James  F.  Joy 
Igan  Central 
land  occupied 


Mich- 

the 


Sept.  2,  1S24.  —  The  Ih'tl.  )■ 
I  have  the  honm  to  suggest 


Fort  Deariiorv,  Chicago, 
C.  CalkvuH,  Sttntmy  if  Wit* — sir  ; 

to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  making  a  reservation  of  this 
post  and  the  fraction  on  which  it  is  situated  for  the  use  of  tliis 
agency.  It  is  very  convenient  for  that  purpose,  as  the  quarters 
afford  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  the  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  agency,  and  the  storehouses  are  safe  and  commodious  places 
for  the  provisions  and  other  property  thai  may  be  in  charge  of  the 
agent.  The  buildings  anil  other  property,  by  being  in  possession 
of  a  public  officer,  will  be  preserved  for  public  use.  should  it  ever 
be  necessary  to  oceupv  them  again  with  a  military  force. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  fraction  1  am  Ml  certain,  but  1  think  it 
contains  about  si Kty  acres.  A  considerably  greater  tract  than  that 
is  under  fence,  but  "that  would  be  abundantly  suliicicnt  for  the  use 
of  the  agencv,  and  contains  all  the  buildings  attached  to  the  fort- 
such  as  a  mill.  barn,  stable,  etc.— which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
preserve.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 

ALEXANDER  WOLCOTT, 
InJian  sfgent. 


Department  of  War,  Sept.  30, 

CMmmintamr  ■>/  the  Haunt  mm4 


IS24-—6V.WS".-  Graham,  £tf.. 
Office.  Treasury  Department— 
Sir  :  t  inclose  herewith  -1  copy  of'  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wolcott. 
Indian  Agent  at  Chicago,  and  request  that  you  will  direct  a  reser- 
vation to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Department  at  that 
post  agreeably  to  his  suggestions.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

General  Lano-Ofkick,  Oct.  21.  1824  —  The  Hon.  }. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  0/ War- SIR:  In  < 
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1  have  directed  that  the  Fractional  Section  10,  Township  30  North, 
Range  14  East,  containing  57.50  acres,  and  within  which  Fort 
Dearborn  is  situated,  should  be  reserved  from  sale  for  military 
purposes.  I  arn,  etc.,  GEORGE  GRAHAM. 

Department  ok  War,  July  28.  1831.—  The  Commit  turner  ,./" 
the  /^inJ-Ojfce—Si* :  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  letter  from 
Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  Indian  Agent,  stating  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  an  individual  to  obtain  the  right  of  pre-emption  to 
the  fraction  of  land  on  which  Fort  I>carliorn,  near  Chicago,  is 
erected.  As  this  piece  of  ground  is  the  public  reservation,  you  are 
requested  to  take  such  measures  as  will  secure  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  thereto.  R.  B.  T. 

[ROGBH  1$.  Taney. J 

"  Dkpartmknt  of  War— July  13,  1832.  — 7V*c  Hon.  William 
R.  King,  United  Stattt  Senate.—  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
the  9th  inst.,  which  has  just  reached  me,  I  beg  leave  10  inform  you 
that  until  the  Northwestern  Indians  shall  permanently  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  our  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of 
Illinois  shall  be  much  increased,  I  consider  the  position  of  Fort 
Dearborn  an  important  one  in  a  military  point  of  view — .0  much 
so  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  occupy  it  a*  soon  as  the  spring 
opens.  Of  course.  I  shall  consider  the. disposition  of  the  reserva- 
tion  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  Lewis  Cass." 

"  Bt'REAt:  ok  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington' 
City.  July  10,  1852.— CvkntlJ.  /,  Abert,  To/v^iphkal  Engineer. 
—Colonel  :  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  reservation  at  Chicago  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
called  upon  the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster-!  Jencral.  the  Corn- 
mi  .sioners  of  the  General  Land-Office,  ami  that  of  ihe  Secretary  of 
War,  but  that  I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  of  them  any  history  of 
the  origin  of  this  reservation.  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  I  find  that  this  military  site 
has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  from  which  I  gel  the  following 
facts:  That  it  was  first  occupied  as  a  military  post  in  1S04,  and 
ucd  in  thai  use  until  the  iGthof  August,  1S12,  The  Govern- 
t  held  it  by  the  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  it 
wns  occupied  for  military  purposes  by  the  direction  of  tiic  Presi- 
dent under  authority  of  these  several  acts  of  Congress:  First,  the 
Act  of  May  3,  I7<>!»  (United  Stales  Statutes  at  large,  p.  55;); 
second,  the  act  of  April  21,  lSo6(VoI  3,  Laws  of  the  United  Stale*), 
authorizing  trading-houses  and  posts  at  the  discretion  of  the  I'resi- 
dent,  and  by  Act  of  June  14.  I -on,  he  could  continue  possession  as 
being  necessary  for  frontier  defense. 

The  post  was  not  occupied  after  the  massacre  of  1S12  until 
1616.  when  troops  again  garrisoned  it  and  continued  in  occupancy 
until  1 S23.  when  it  was  evacuated,  but  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wolcott,  Indian  Agent.  In  182s  it  was  again  garrisoned 
for  military  purposes  and  occupied  until  1S31,  when  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  and  it  was  left  in  charge  of  another  agent,  Mr. 
Oliver  Newberry.  In  1S32  Major  Whistler,  of  the  army,  once 
more  took  possession  of  it  as  a  military  station,  and  it  has  been 
Continued  in  the  occupancy  of  troops  or  authorized  agents  for 
military  and  other  public  purposes  up  to  the  present  date.  Up  to 
1824  it  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in 
the  three  acts  of  Congress  above  recited.  In  thai  year  the  Indian 
Agent  '.hen  in  charge  of  it  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a 
special  reservation  for  military  purposes  (see  his  letter  with  papers), 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  request.  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  War.  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office 
for  the  reservation.  That  officer,  in  conformity  with  Ihe  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ordered  the  |>ost  to  be  reserved  from  sale 
(sec  their  letters  herewith).  The  land  reserved  was  fractional  Sec- 
tion 10,  Township  31}  north,  Range  14  east,  containing  57,50 
acres.  In  April,  1839,  the  Secretary  of  War,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  by 
an  act  of  authority  March  3,  1S19.  appointed  Matthew  Uirchard, 
Esq.,  agent  for  the  War  Office  under  special  instructions 
to  sell  a  portion  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
This  agcnl,  in  conformity  with  instructions,  surveyed  Ihe  entire 
fractional  section,  styling  it  Fort  Dearborn  Addition  to  Chicago, 
laving  it  off  into  lots  and  streets,  and  filing  the  map  in  the  proper 
office  in  Cook  County.  He  proceeded  to  sell  pan  only  of  these 
lots,  reserving  from  sale  that  portion  now  used  for  convenience  of 
light-house  and  marking  it  upon  his  map  in  dotted  lines,  ^ 

B.  S.  Roberts,  Colonel  U.  S.  A. 

The  property  platted  and  subdivided  as  Fort  Dear- 
born addition  toChicago  was  east  of  State  Street,  north 
of  Madison  Street,  south  of  the  main  river  of  that  time, 


and  west  of  the  shore  line  of  that  period.    The  sub- 
division was  made  June  6,  18,19,  as  per  surveyor's  cer- 
tificate ;  was  acknowledged  by  Matthew  Birc'hard  "of 
the  General  I. and -Office,  and  Agent  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  for  J.  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  was  recorded  June  17,  1839,  in  Book  II, 
of  Maps,  page  1  20.    The  land  was  laid  off  into  lots  and 
blocks,  with  streets,  except  the    Dearborn    Park,  of 
which  the  following  remark  is  authentic :  "  On  the 
original  record  of  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  in  Book  H 
page  322,  no  boundary  line  was  fixed  for  what  is  called 
hereon  "Dearborn  Park"'  (the  plot  now  hounded  by 
Dearborn  Place,  Michigan  Avenue,  Washington  and 
Randolph  streets — the  eastern  boundary,  in  common 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  adtlition,  be- 
ing the  lake  shore  meander  line}.    All  the  area  east  of 
the  east  line  of  Block  12;  south  of  the  south  line  of 
Blocks  10  and  11  ;  north  of  the  north  line  of  Block  15, 
and  east  to  the  water-line  of  Lake  Michigan  was  marked 
'  Public  Ground  ;  forever  to  remain  vacant  of  buildings.' 
The  certificate  of  acknowledgement  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  sets  forth  the  same  thing."  *     This  plot,  to  remain 
in  its  integral  emptiness,  was  from  the  west  line  of  Dear- 
born Place,  south  of  the  north  line  of  Randolph  Street; 
north  of  the  south  line  of  Washington  Street  and  west 
of  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Michigan.    Upon  the  original 
plat  Blocks  1 1  and  6  were  not  subdivided,  their  eastern 
portions  being  submerged.    As  stated  by  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  the  land  whereon  the  block-house  stood,  and 
the  northern  half  of  Block  5.  was  not  parted  with  at 
that  time,  but  the  title  was  vested  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  was  subsequently 
erected  on  the  part  of  Block  5  reserved.    The  eastern 
portion  of  the  lots,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  forming  the  north- 
ern half  of  Block  5,  were  submerged  at  the  time  of 
the   subdivision;  on  October  14,    1842,  a  deed  was 
recorded  in  Book  133,  page  271,  whereby  these  for- 
merly submerged  parts  of  lots  were  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Wat  i"  the  1  linois  Central  Railroad  By 
an  act  passed  June  14,  1852,  the  right  of  way  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  granted,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  likewise  provided  therefor  by  law,f  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  park  in  its  exempted  condition. 
By  this  right-of-way  the    eastern  boundary  of  the 
exempted  property  became,  necessarily,  located  at  four 
hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Michigan  Av- 
enue ;  such  line  being  the  west  line  of  the  right-of-way  ; 
a  line  seven  hundred  feet  east  of  the  west  line  of  Mich- 
igan Avenue  being  the  east  line  of  the  right-of-way. 
The  east  line  of  Michigan  Avenue  became  subsequently 
fixed  by  legislative  enactment.     The  land  taken  in 
straightening  the  river  channel  of  the  Chicago  River, 
east  of  Michigan  Avenue,  was  donated  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  and  the 
United  States,  per  J.  D.  Graham,  in  September,  1855, 
the  deed  being  recorded  in  Book  133,  page  271  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  land  taken  being  purchased  of  the 
owners.    These  various  transactions,  with  those  cited 
in  Mr.  Wentworth's  speech,  passed  the  title  from  the 
United  States  to  numberless  individuals,  and  the  real 
estate  of  Fort  Dearborn  became  absorbed  by  the  city 
of  Chicago— all  but  Dearborn  Park,  the  legal  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  at  present  in  controversy. 

Otto  Peltier's  Atlas  of  Chicsco.  iif>\  compiled  by  him  while  in  charge  of 
tlic  Mao  I>epartment  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
t  7Ut  Manicipid  L»w»,  iSjO.  p.  3S«- 
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HISTORY  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


THE  LA  LIME  HOMICIDE. 

One  of  the  lamentable  and  exciting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  earlv  history  of  the  fort  was  the  tragical 
death  of  J.  Lalime,  who  had  been  an  agent  and  inter- 
preter at  the  fort  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death.  He 
was  an  educated  man,  of  quite  violent  temper,  and  per- 
haps more  respected  than  beloved.  In  a  rencounter 
with  John  Kinzie,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
previously  been  serious  disagreements,  he  lost  his  life. 
The  narrative  of  Mrs.  Yictoirc  I'orthier  [Seepage  105  , 
who  claims  to  have  witnessed  the  tragedy,  fully  exoner- 
ates Mr.  Kinzie  of  murderous  intent.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  the  old-time  friend  of  the  family, 
although  differing  in  minor  details  from  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  I'orthier.  goes  to  corroborate  the  most  essential 
points  which  establishes  the  innocence  of  John  Kinzie 
as  to  any  murderous  intent  at  the  time  of  the  unfort- 
unate encounter.    The  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

"ClttCaOn.  June  35.  >SSl. 

"  Hon.  John  Wkstwokth. — Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the 
Md  inst.  I  received  yesterday.    Thanks  (or  the  slip  you  inclosed. 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  ha»-e  to  say  that  I  think  Matthew 
Irwin  was  not  Mill  igMil  at  Fort  Dearborn.  I>ut  thai  he  was  I'nitcd 
States  factor,  acting  also  a*  Indian  Agent.  I  lis  duties  were  confined 
principally  to  Indian  affairs,  under  the  direction  «(  the  command- 
ing MMCr,  when  he  was  nol  ftnetiaUy  instructed  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

"  A*  regards  the  unfortunate  killing  of  Mr.  lalime  by  Mi. 
John  Kinzie,  I  have  heard  (he  account  of  it  related  by  Mrs. 
Kinzie  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helm.    Mr.  Kinzir  never,  in  my 


hearing,  alluded  to  or  spoke  of  it.  He  deeply  regretted  the  act. 
Knowing  his  aversion  10  converse  on  the  subject,  I  never  spoke 
to  him  about  it. 

"  Mrs.  Kinzie  said  that  her  husband  and  Lalime  bad  been  for 
several  years  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  had  had  frequent  alterca- 
tions ;  that  at  the  time  of' the  encounter,  Mr.  Kinzie  had  crossed 
the  river  alone.  111  a  canoe,  going  to  the  fort  ;  and  that  I  jlime 
met  him  outside  of  the  garrison  ami  shot  him,  the  ball  cutting  the 
side  of  his  neck.  She  supposed  I  aim,.-  saw  her  husband  cross- 
ing, and,  taking  his  pistol,  went  through  the  gate  purposely  to 
meet  him  Mr.  Kinzie  closing  with  1  .a lime,  slabbed  him,  and 
retreated  to  his  house  covered  with  blood.  He  told  his  wife  what 
he  had  done,  that  he  feared  he  had  killed  l^tlimc,  that  prultably  a 
squad  would  be  sent  for  him,  and  thai  he  must  hide.  She.  in 
haste,  look  bandages,  and  » ilh  him  retreated  to  the  wood*,  where, 
as  soon  as  possible,  she  dressed  his  wound*,  returning  just  in  time 
to  meet  an  officer  with  a  Mead,  with  orders  to  seize  her  husliainl. 
He  could  not  be  found.  For  some  days  he  was  hid  in  the  bush 
and  cared  for  by  his  wife. 

"I.alime  was,  I  understood,  an  educated  man,  and  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  officers,  who  were  greatly  excited.  They  decided 
he  should  be  buried  near  Mr.  Kinzic's  house,  and  he  was  buried 
near  ihe  l>aiik  of  the  river,  about  the  present  terminus  of  Ru-di 
Street,  and  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  Mr.  Ktn/ic's  house, 
in  plain  view  front  his  front  door  anil  piazza.  The  grave  »a> 
inclosed  bv  a  picket  fence,  which  Mr.  Kinzie.  in  his  lifetime  kept 
in  perfect  order,  My  impression  has  ever  been  that  Mr.  Kin/ic 
acted,  as  he  told  his'wife.  in  self-defense.  This  i*  borne  out  by 
the  fart  that,  after  a  full  investipation  by  (he  officers,  whose  friend  Ik 
was.  they  acquitted  Mr.  Kinzie.  who  then  returned  to  his  family. 

"  In  some  of  these  details  1  may  be  in  error,  but  the  fact  has  ever 
Iircn  lirm  in  mv  mind  that  l.alime'madc  the  attack,  provoking  (he 
killing  in  self-defense-  Most  certainly  Mr.  Kinzie  deeply  regretted 
the  result,  and  avoided  anv  reference  to  it. 

'•  Vours,  G.  S.  Hl'MARD," 
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EARLY  MILITARY  HISTORY. 


It  is  the  purpose  in  what  follows  to  put  in  order 
and  preserve  in  history  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
records,  early  publications  and  the  memories  of  men 
still  living,  concerning  the  citizen-soldiery  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County;  to  make  therefrom  as  complete  a 
record  as  is  possible  of  the  various  military  organiza- 
tions ;  to  note  their  exploits  and  parades,  in  times  of 
peace  :  and  to  record  their  arduous  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice in  times  of  war,  when,  putting  off  the  war-like 
appearance  they  became  invested  with  the  full  armor  of 
the  warrior,  and,  soldiers  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name, 
won  the  im|>erishable  renown  accorded  in  the  war  an- 
nals of  the  centuries  to  those  only  who  have  fallen  un- 
conquered  or  returned  victorious. 

A  garrison  of  soldiers,  trained  in  the  arts  of  war, 
and  subject  to  strict  military  discipline  and  drill  even 
in  times  of  peace,  constituted  the  first  civilized  white 
community  of  Chicago.  A  fort  had  been  built  and 
occupied,  destroyed  and  rebuilt  years  before  the  vil- 
lage of  Chicago  boasted  more  than  half  a  dozen  huts 
and  shanties  outside  the  garrison.  The  inlluence  of 
such  a  garrison  has  ever  most  depressing  effect  on  the 
innate  military  ardor  of  the  private  citizen.  Seldom 
does  the  civilian  so  far  acquire  the  spirit  of  self-abase- 
ment as  to  put  on  his  sword,  and  sash,  and  pompons, 
and  epaulets  under  the  critical  and  supercilious  gaze  of 
the  regular,  except  under  the  urgent  stress  of  danger  to 
be  met  or  duty  to  be  performed,  demanding  other  serv- 
ice than  those  involved  in  a  dress  parade.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  for  many  years  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Chicago  militiaman  were  unostentatiously  held  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  waiting  heroes,  hidden  in  citizen's  garb, 
quietly  threaded  the  paths  of  life  even  to  the  end,  un- 
heralded and  unsung.  But,  remote  from  the  protection 
of  the  garrison,  the  militia  has  ever  been  found,  hilar- 
iously noisy,  gaudy,  and  ostentatious  in  its  preparatory- 
demonstrations,  but  in  emergency,  the  fearless  and  un- 
flinching defender  of  the  fireside,  home,  and  country. 

Even  as  far  back  as  1812,  the  militia,  with  its  char- 
acteristic reliability  in  time  of  extremity,  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  annals  of  Chicago.  The  massacre 
attending  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn,  August  15, 
1812,  numbered  among  its  victims  ••  twelve  militiamen." 
Captain  Nathan  Heald,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Dear- 
horn  at  the  time  of  its  evacuation,  in  a  letter  written 
from  Pittsburgh,  November  7,  181 2,  details  the  losses  as 
follows: 

''Our  strength  was  about  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  militia, 
out  of  which  twenty-six  regulars  Bad  all  the  militia  were  killed  in 
lilt  action,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children  1-nsign  (Jeorgc 
Ronan  and  Dr.  Isaac :  Van  Vnorhis.  of  my  company,  with  Cap. 
ta.n  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  to  mv  great  sorrow,  arc  numbered 
among  lot  dead." 

It  is  not  believed  that  of  the  twelve  militia  heroes 
who  thus  early  baptized  the  soil  of  Chicago  with  their 
life-blood,  the  name  of  a  single  one  has  been  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Whether  their  homes  had  been  in  Chi- 
cago or  its  vicinity,  or  whether,  at  the  call  of  danger 
they  came  from  a  distance  to  the  scene  of  peril  may 
never  be  known.  1 


There  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  for  many  years  after, 
any  enrollment  1  ■<  the  militia  of  I  IbfcagO,  Of  ol  the 
men  subject  to  military  duty  in  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  Cook  County.  In  1827  quite  a  panic  occurred 
at  Chicago  on  account  of  the  hostilities  with  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  who  were  on  the  war-path  during  the  summer 
of  that  year.  Fort  Dearborn  was  not  at  that  time  occu- 
pied as  a  military  post,  but  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wolcott,  the  Indian  Government  Agent. 
The  few  traders  anil  the  families  who  then  made  up  the 
settlement  were  defenseless  in  case  of  an  attack.  There 
was  no  militia  organization  at  that  time,  (jurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  still  a  resident  of  the  city,  tells  the  story  of 
the  reception  of  the  news  and  the  efforts  to  meet  the 
expected  or  probable  attack  as  follows:* 

'*  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Winnebago  war.  early  in  July.  tSi;, 
Fort  Dearborn  was  without  military  occupation.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wolcotl,  Indian  Agent,  had  charge  of  the  fort  living  in  the  brick 
building,  just  within  the  north  stockade  previously  occupied  by  the 
commanding  othecrs.  The  old  officers'  quarters  built  of  log*  on 
the  west,  and  w  ithin  the  pickets,  were  occupied  by  Russcl  E.  I  lea- 
cock,  and  one  other  American  family,  while  a  numl>erof  WJUfum 
with  their  families  were  living  in  the  soldiers'  quarters,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  inclosurc.  The  storehouse  and  guard-house  were  on 
either  side  of  the  southern  gate  :  the  sutler's  store  was  east  of  the 
north  gate,  and  north  of  the  soldiers'  barracks  :  the  block-bouse 
was  located  at  the  southwest  and  the  bastion  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ners of  the  fort,  and  the  magazine,  of  brick,  was  situated  about 
half  way  between  the  west  end  of  the  guard  and  block-houses.  The 
annual  payment  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  1  *2;.  A  large  body  of  them  bad  assembled,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  receive  their  annuity.  These  left  after  the 
payment  for  their  respective  villages,  except  a  portion  of  Uig  Foot's 
band.  The  night  following  tin-  pavment,  there  was  a  dance  in  the 
soldiers'  barracks,  during  the  progress  of  which  a  violent  storm  of 
■rind  and  rain  arose  ;  ami  about  midnight,  these  quarters  were 
struck  by  lightning  and  totally  consumed,  together  with  the  store- 
house ami  a  portion  of  the  guard-house.  The  sleeping  inmates  of 
Mr.  Kinzies  house,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  were  aroused 
by  the  cry  of  '•fire"  from  Mrs,  Helm,  one  of  their  number,  who. 
from  her  window,  had  seen  the  flames.  On  hearing  the  alarm  I, 
with  Robert  Kinric.  late  Paymaster  of  United  States'  Army,  hastily 
arose,  anil  only  partially  dressed,  ran  to  the  river.  To  our  dismay 
we  found  the'eanoe,  which  was  used  for  crossing  the  river,  tilled 
with  water  ;  it  hail  l>cen  partially  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  be- 
came tilled  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  Not  I>cing  able  to  turn  it 
over,  and  having  nothing  with  which  to  hail  it  out.  we  lost  no  lime, 
but  swam  the  stream.  Kntering  by  the  north  gate  we  saw  at  I 
glance  the  situation.  The  barracks  and  store-house  being  wrapped 
in  flames,  we  directed  our  energies  to  the  saving  of  the  guard-house, 
the  east  end  of  which  was  on  fire.  Mr.  Kinzic.  rolling  himself  m 
a  wet  blanket,  got  upon  the  roof.  The  men  ami  women,  about  40 
in  number  formed  a  line  to  the  river,  and  w  ith  buckets,  tubs,  and 
even-  available  utensil,  passed  the  water  to  him  ;  this  was  kept  up 
till  daylight  before  the  flames  were  sulnlued.  Mr,  Kinzie  main- 
taining his  dangerous  position  w  ith  great  fortitude,  though  his 
hands,  face  and  portions  of  his  bod v  were  severely  burned.  His 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  Mrv  Helm,  had  meanwhile  freed  the 
canoe  from  water,  and  crossing  in  it,  fell  into  line  with  those  carrying 
water.  Some  of  the  Big  Foot  band  of  Indians  were  present  at  the 
fire  ;  but  merely  as  spectators,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assist.  They  all  left  next  day  for  their  homes.  The  strangeness  of 
their  Iwhavi'or  was  the  subject  of  discussion  among  us.  Six  or  eight 
days  after  this  event,  while  at  breakfast  in  Mr.  Kinzic's  house,  wc 
heard  singing,  faintly  at  first,  but  gradually  growing  louder  as  the 
singers  approached.  Mr.  Kinzie  recognized  the  leading  voice  as 
that  of  Itob  Forsyth,  and  left  the  table  for  the  piazza  of  the  house, 
where  we  all  followed.    About  where  Wrclls  Street  now  crosses  the 
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river,  in  plain  sight  from  where  we  stood,  was  a  light  birch  bark 
canoe,  manned  by  thirteen  men,  rapidly  approaching,  the  mm 
keeping  time  with  their  paddles  to  one  of  the  Canadian 
Ixuat  songs  ;  it  proved  to  be  Governor  Cass  and  his 
secretary,  Robert  Forsyth,  ami  they  landed  and  soon  joined  us, 
From  them  we  first  learned  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Winnebago 
war,  and  the  massacre  on  the  L'ppcr  Mississippi,  Guvcrnoi  Cass 
was  at  Green  Hay  by  appointment,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Win- 
ncbagoes  and  Mcnomoncc  tribes,  who.  however,  did  not  appear  to 
meet  him  in  council.  News  of  hostilities  reaching  the  Governor 
there,  he  immediately  procured  a  light  birch  bark  canoe,  purposely 
made  for  spied,  manned  it  with  twelve  men  at  the  paddles  and  a 
steersman,  and  started  up  the  river,  making  a  portage  into  the 
Wisconsin,  then  down  it  and  the  Mississippi  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
below  St.  I.ouis.  Here  he  persuaded  the  commanding  officer  to 
charter  a  steamer,  and  embarking  troops  on  it,  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi  in  search  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  to  give  aiil  to  the 
troops  at  Fori  Snelling  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
Kiver,  the  Governor  (with  his  men  and  canoe,  having  been  brought 
so  far  on  the  steamer,  !  here  left  it,  anil  ascending  that  stream  and 
the  Desplaincs.  passed  through  Mud  Lake  into  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  Kiver.  reached  Chicago.  This  trip  from  Green  Bay 
round  was  performed  in  about  thirteen  days,  the  Governor's  party 
sleeping  only  live  to  seven  hours,  and  averaging  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  travel  each  day.  On  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  they  passed  Win- 
nebago encampment's  without  molestation.  I'hey  did  nut  stop  to 
parley,  passing  rapidly  by.  singing  their  boat-song* ;  the  Indians 
were  vi  taken  by  surprise  that,  before  they  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  canoe  was  out  of  danger.  Governor  Cass  re. 
mained  at  (  Imago  but  a  few  hours,  coasting  Lake  Michigan  back 
to  Green  Bay.  As  soon  as  he  left,  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago  as- 
senrbied  for  consultation.  Big  Foot  was  suspected  of  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Winneliagoes,  as  he  was  known  to  be  friendly  to 
them,  and  many  of  his  band  had  intermarried  with  that  tribe. 
Shawbonee  was  not  here  at  the  payment,  his  money  having  been 
drawn  for  him  by  his  friend.  Billy  Caldwell.  The  evening  before 
Governor  (  ass's  visit,  however,  he  was  in  Chicago,  and  then  the 
guest  of  Caldwell.  At  my  suggestion,  he  and  Caldwell  were  en 
gaged  to  visit  Big  Foot's  village  (Geneva  Lake),  and  get  what  in- 
formation they  could  of  the  plans  of  the  Winnebagues  :  and  also 
learn  what  action  Big  Font's  hand  intended  taking.  They  left  im- 
mediately, and  on  ncaring  Geneva  Lake  arranged  that  Shawbonee 
should  enter  the  village  alone,  Caldwell  remaining  hidden.  Upon 
entering  the  village,  Shawbnnce  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  accused 
of  living  a  friend  of  the  Americans  and  a  spy.  He  affected  great 
indignation  at  these  charges  and  said  to  Big  Foot:  'I  was  not 
at  the  payment,  bM  was  told  by  my  braves  that  you  desired  us  to 
join  the  Winnchagocs  and  make  war  on  the  Americans.  I  think 
the  Winuebagovs  have  been  foolish  ;  alone  they  cannot  succeed. 
So  1  have  come  to  council  with  you.  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
when  I  will  return  to  my  people  and  report  all  you  tell  me  ;  if  they 
shall  then  say.  we  will  join  you,  t  will  consent."  Alter  talking 
nearly  all  night  they  agreed  to  let  him  go,  provided  he  was  accom- 
panied by  one  of  their  ow  n  number  ;  to  this  proposal  Shawbonee 
readily  consented,  though  it  placed  him  in  a  dangerous  position. 
His  friend  Caldwell  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  his  presence  must  not  be  known,  as  it  would  endanger 
both  of  their  lives.  Shawbonee  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  After 
leaving,  in  company  with  one  of  Big  Foot  s  braves,  as  Die 
place  of  Caldwell's' concealment  was  neared,  he  commenced 
complaining  in  a  loud  voice  of  being  suspected  and  made 
a  prisoner,  and  when  quite  near  said  :  '  We  must  have  no 
one  with  us  in  going  to  Chicago.  Should  we  meet  any  one  of 
your  band  or  amy  ont  tltt,  we  must  tell  them  to  go  away  ;  WC  must 
go  by  ourselves,  and  get  to  Chicago  by  noon  to-morrow,  Kinzie 
will  give  us  something  to  Kit.  and  we  can  go  on  next  day.'  *  ald- 
wcll  heard  and  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  and  started  alone 
by  another  route.  Strategy  was  still  to  lie  used,  as  Shawbonee 
desired  to  report  .  soon  ncaring  Chicago,  he  said  to  his  companion, 
'  If  Kinzie  sees  you,  he  will  ask  why  your  l>and  did  not  assist 
in  putting  out  the  fire?  Maybe  he  has  heard  news  of  the  war  ami 
is  angrv  with  Big  Foot  ;  let  us  camp  here,  for  our  horses  are  very 
tired.'  '  This  they  did.  and  after  a  little,  the  Big  Foot  brave  siig- 
gesied  that  Shawbonee  should  go  to  the  fort  for  food  and  informa- 
tion. This  was  what  he  wanted  to  do.  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  the  result  of  his  expedition,  and  procuring  food  returned 
to  his  camp.  Starting  the  next  morning  with  his  companion  for 
his  own  village  ;  on  reaching  it  he  called  a  council  of  his  Indians, 
who  wete  addressed  by  Big  Foot's  emissary  ;  but  they  declined 
to  take  part  with  the  Winnebagocs,  advising  Big  Foot  to  remain 
neutral.  , 

"On  receiving  Shawbonec's  report,  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago 
were  greatly  excited  ,  fearing  an  attack,  we  assembled  for  consulta- 
tion, when 'I  suggested  sending  to  the  Wabash  for  assistance,  and 
tendered  my  services  as  messenger.    Thl»  was  at  firm  objected 


to,  on  the  ground  that  a  majority  of  the  men  at  the  fort  were  in  my 
employ,  anil  in  case  of  an  attack,  no  one  could  manage  them  or 
enforce  their  aid  but  myself.  It  was.  however,  decided  that  I 
should  go  as  I  knew  the  route  and  all  the  settlers.  An  attack  would 
probably  not  be  made  until  Big  I'opt's  emliassador  had  returned 
with  his  report  ;  this  would  give  at  least  two  weeks'  security,  and 
in  that  time  I  could,  if  successful,  make  the  trip  and  return.  I 
started  between  lour  and  hvc  I*.  M. ,  reaching  my  trading  house 
on  the  Iroquois  River  by  midnight,  where  I  changed  my  horse  and 
went  on  ;  it  was  a  dark,  rainy  night.  On  reaching  Sugar  Creek, 
I  found  the  stream  swollen  out  of  its  banks,  and  my  horse  refusing 
to  cross.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  till  daylight,  when  I  discovered 
that  a  large  tree  had  fallen  across  the  Irail,  making  the  ford  impas- 
sable. I  swam  the  stream  and  went  on,  reaching  my  friend  Mr. 
Spencer's  house  at  noon,  lired  out.  Mr.  Spencer  started  imme- 
diately to  give  the  alarm,  asking  for  volunteers  to  mcit  ai  Danville 
the  next  evening,  with  live  days'  rations.  By  the  day  following  at 
the  hour  appointed,  one  hundred  men  were  organized  into  a  com- 
pany, and  appointing  a  Mr.  Morgan,  an  old  frontier  hghter.  as 
their  captain,  we  immediately  started  for  Chicago,  camping  that 
night  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Vermillion  Kiver.  It  rained  con- 
tinually, the  trail  was  very  muddy,  and  wc  were  obliged  to  swim 
most  of  the  streams  ami  many  of  the  large  sloughs,  hut  we  still 
Dmhcd  on,  reaching  Fort  Dearborn  the  seventh  day  after  my 
di-|>arture,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  waiting  people.  We  reorgan- 
ized, and  had  a  force  of  about  one  hundred  anil  fifty  men.  Morgan 
commanding.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  news  came  of  the  defeat 
ot  the  Winnebagues,  anil  of  their  treaty  with  the  commanding  nfii- 
eer.  who  went  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  as  before  slated.  I'pon 
hearing  this,  Morgan  disbanded  his  company,  who  returned  to 
their  homes,  leaving  Fort  Dearborn  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Agent 
as  before." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  supplementary  nar- 
rative of  He/ekiah  Cunningham  was  furnished  by  H. 
\\.  Heckwith:* 

"  In  the  night  time,  about  the  tsth  or2oth  of  July.f  1S27.  I  was 
awakened  by  my  brother-in-law,  Alexander  McDonald,  telling  me 
that  Mr,  Hubbard  had  just  come  in  from  Chicago  with  the  word 
that  the  Indians  were  about  to  massacre  the  people  there,  and  that 
men  were  wauled  for  their  protection  at  once.  The  inhabitants  o( 
the  country  capable  of  hearing  arms  liad  been  enrolled  under  the 
militia  laws  of  the  State,  and  organised  as  '  The  Vermillion  County 
Battalion,'  in  which  I  held  a  commission  as  Captain.  I  dressed 
mvself  and  started  forthwith  to  notify  all  the  men  lielonging  to  my 
companv  to  meet  at  Butler's  Point  (six  miles  southwest  of  Danvillei. 
the  place  where  the  county  business  was  then  conducted  and  where 
the  militia  met  to  muster.  The  Captains  of  the  other  companies 
were  notified  the  same  as  myself,  and  they  warned  out  their  respect- 
ive companies  the  same  as  myself,  and  they  rode  the  remainder  of 
the  night  at  this  work,  up  ami  down  the  Little  Vermillion. 

"At  noon  the  next  day,  the  battalion  was  at  Butler's  Point  . 
nv>st  of  the  men  lived  on  the  Little  Vermillion  Kiver,  and  had  to 
ride  or  walk  from  six  to  twelve  miles  10  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  in  a  little  while  fifty  men,  the  re- 
quired numlier.  were  raised.  Those  who  agreed  to  go  then  held 
an  election  of  their  officers  for  the  campaign,  choosing  Achilles  Mor- 
gan. Captain:  Major  Bayles,  First  Lieutenant;  and  Colonel  Isaac  K, 
Mnorcs,  as  Second,  The  names  of  the  private  men,  as  far  as  1 
now  remember  them,  are  as  follows  :  George  M.  Bcckwiih,  John 
Itcaslcy,  mysell  lllezekiah  1  unninghamt,  Inliait  Kilts.  S  aroan 
Cox,  James  Dixon,  Asa  F.IIiott.  Francis  Foley.  William  Foley,  a 
Mr.  Hammers,  Jacob  Heater,  a  Mr.  Davis,  F-vin  Morgan.  Isaac 
Goen,  Jonathan  Phelps,  loshua  Parish,  William  Keed,  John  Myers 
I' l  ittle  Vermillion  John').  John  Saulsbury.  a  Mr.  Kirkman,  An- 
thony Swisher,  Ge.wge  Swisher,  Joseph  I 'rice,  George  Weir,  John 
Vaughn,  Newton  Wright  and  Abel  Williams.  Many  of  the  men 
were  w  ithout  horses,  and  the  neighbors  w  ho  had  horses  and  did  not 
go,  loaned  their  animals  to  those  who  did  ;  Mill  there  were  five 
men  who  started  afoot,  as  there  were  no  horses  to  lie  had  for  them. 
We  disbanded,  after  we  were  mustered  in,  and  went  home  to  cook 
live  days'  rations,  and  were  ordered  to  be  at  Danville  the  next 
day.  the  men  all  hail  a  pint  of  whisky,  believing  it  essential  to 
mix  a  little  of  it  with  the  slough  water  we  were  to  drink  on  our 
route.  Abel  Williams,  however,  was  smart  enough  to  take  some 
gTound  coffee,  and  a  tin  cup  along,  using  no  stimulants  whatever  ; 
he  had  warm  drinks  on  the  way  up  to  Chicago,  and  coming  back  all 
of  us  hail  the  same. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Vermillion  Kiver  about  noon  on  Sunday, 
the  day  after  assembling  at  Butler's  Point.  The  river  was  up,  run- 
ning, bank  full,  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current. 
Our  men  and  saddles  were  taken  over  in  a  canoe.    We  r 
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!..  swim  our  horses,  and  as  they  were  driven  into  the  water  the  cur- 
rent would  strike  them  and  they  would  swim  in  a  circle  ami  return 
to  the  shore  a  few  rods  below.  Mr.  Huhbard.  provoked  at  this  tie- 
lay,  threw  off  his  coat  and  said,  "(live  me  old  Charley.'  meaning 
a  large,  steady-going  horse,  owned  by  James  Hutlcr  and  loaned  to 
Jacob  Heater.  Mr.  Hubbard,  mounting  this  horse,  boldly  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  the  other  horses  were  quickly  crowded  aft»r 
him.  The  water  was  so  swift  that  '  old  Charley '  became  un- 
manageable, when  Mr.  Hubbard  dismounted  on  the  upprr  side  and 
seized  the  horse,  by  the  mane,  near  the  animal's  head,  and  swimming 
with  his  left  arm,' guided  the  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
shore.  We  were  afraid  he  would  be  washed  under  the  horse  or 
struck  ov  his  feet  and  lie  drowned  ;  but  he  got  over  without  dam- 
age, except  the  wetting  of  his  broadcloth  pants  and  moccasins. 
These  he  hail  to  dry  on  his  person,  as  we  pursued  our  journey. 

"  I  will  here  say  that  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Hubbard  could 
not  have  been  sent  to  our  people,  lie  was  well  known  lo  all  the 
settlers.  His  generosity,  his  quiet  and  determined  courage,  and  his 
integrity,  were  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  he  had  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  everybody,  and  was  a  well-recognized 
leader  among  us  pioneers. 

"  At  this  time  there  were  no  persons  living  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Vermillion  River  near  Danville,  except  Rolwrt  Trickle  and 
George  Weir,  up  near  the  present  woolen  factory,  and  William 
Reed  and  l>an  Beckwith  ;  the  latter  had  a  little  log  cabin  on  the 
bluff  of  the  Vermillion  near  the  present  highway  bridge,  or  rather 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill  east  of  the  highway  some  roils.  Here  he 
kept  store,  in  addition  to  his  official  duties  as  Constable  and  County 
Surveyor.  The  store  contained  a  small  assortment  of  such  articles 
as  were  suitable  for  barter  with  the  Indians  who  were  the  principal 
customers.  W'c  called  it  "  The  Saddle-Hags  Store,"  because  the 
supplies  were  brought  uh  from  Terre  Haute  in  saddle-bags,  that 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  every  rider  in  those  days  before 
highways  were  provided  for  the  use  of  vehicles 

"  Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  Sheriff  the  previous  March,  re- 
ceiving fifty-seven  out  of  the  eighty  votes  that  were  cast  at  the 
election,  and  which  represented  about  the  entire  voting  population 
of  the  county  at  that  time.  Hoth  Reed  and  I  >an  wanted  to  go  with 
us.  and  after  quite  a  warm  controversy  between  ihcm,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  both  to  leave,  it  was  agreed  that  Reed  should 
go  and  that  Reckwith  should  look  after  the  affairs  of  both  until 
Reed's  return.  Amos  Williams  was  building  his  house  at  Danville 
at  this  time,  the  sale  of  lots  having  taken  place  the  previous  April. 

"  Crossing  the  North  Fork  at  Denmark,  three  miles  north  of 
Danville,  we  passed  the  cabin  of  Seymour  Treat.  He  was  build- 
ing a  mill  at  that  place  ;  and  his  house  was  the  last  one  in  which  a 
family  was  living  until  wc  reached  Hubbard's  Trading-l'ost  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Iroquois  River,  near  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  town  of  buncombe  ;  and  from  this  trading-house  there  w.is 
no  other  habitation,  Indian  wigwams  excepted,  on  the  line  of  our 
march  until  we  readied  Fort  Dearborn.  *  •  • 

"  We  readied  C  h  icago  about  four  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  day,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  severe  rainstorms  I 
ever  experienced,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  vicious  lightning. 
The  ram  wc  did  not  mind,  we  were  without  tents  and  were  Deed 
to  wetting..  The  water  wc  took  within  us  hurt  us  more  than  that 
which  fell  upon  us,  as  drinking  it  made  many  of  us  sick.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  were  very  glad  to  see  us.  They  were  expecting  an 
attack  every  hour  since  Colonel  I  lubbard  had  "left  them,  and  as  m 
approached  they  did  not  know  whether  we  were  anemia  or  friends, 
and  when  ihey  learned  that  we.  were  friends  they  gave  us  a  shorn 
of  welcome.*  They  had  organized  a  company'  of  thirty  or  fifty 
men,  composed  mostly  of  Canadian  half-breeds',  interspersed  «ilii 
a  few  Americans,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain  Iteaubien. 
The  Americans  seeing  that  we  were  a  better  looking  crowd,  wanted 
to  leave  their  associates  and  join  our  company.  This  feeling  caused 
quite  a  row,  but  the  officers  finally  restored  harmony  and  the  dis- 
contented men  went  back  to  their  old  command.  The  town  of  Chi- 
cago was  composed  at  this  time  of  six  or  seven  American  families, 
a  number  of  half-breeds,  and  a  lot  of  idle,  vagalwnd  Indians  loiter- 
ing about.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  and  lames  Kin- 
rie.  and  their  father,  John  Kinzic.  We  kept  guard  day  and  night 
for  some  eight  or  ten  days,  when  a  runner  came  in — I 'think  from 
tureen  Uay— bringing  word  that  General  Cass  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  W  innebagos,  and  that  we  might  now  disband  and 
go  home.  The  citizens  were  overjoyed  at  the  news  ;  and  in  their 
gladness  they  turned  out  one  barrel  of  gin,  one  barrel  of  brandy,  one 
barrel  of  whisky,  knocking  the  heads  of  the  barrels  in.  Everybody 
was  invited  to  take  a  free  drink;  and,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  every- 
body rf/,/ drink  The  ladies  at  Fort  Dearborn  treated  us  especially 
WIN.  I  say  this  without  disparaging  the  good  and  cordial  conduct 
ol t lie  men  toward  us  The  ladies  gave  us  all  manner  of  good 
th  ng,  lo  cat.  They  loaded  us  with  provisions  and  gave  us  all  those 
delicate  attentions  that  the  kindness^  woman's  heart  would  su£ 
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gest.  Some  of  them — three  ladies  whom  I  understood  were 
recently  from  New  York,  distributed  tracts  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter among  our  company,  and  interested  themselves  zealously  in  our 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare." 

The  company  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  as  organ- 
ized while  Hubbard  had  gone  for  relief,  was  the  first 


militia  company  ever  organized  in  Chicago  of  which  any 
tradition  or  record  is  preserved.  The  commander  of 
this  companv  was  [ean  Baptiste  Beaubien. 

The  first',  truest  and  bravest  volunteer  militiamen  of 
Cook  County  were  Shawbonce  and  his  friend  "Billy 
Caldwell."  Their  names  appeal  on  no  muster  rolls,  but 
their  services  as  protectors  of  the  whites  against  their 
savage  foes  have  enrolled  them  in  the  hearts  of  their 
descendants  forever.  But  for  them  the  first  families  of 
Chicago  would  have  had  no  descendants  to  perpctuati- 
their  lives  or  tell  the  story  of  their  preservation.  Mer- 
ited mention  of  these  friends  of  early  Chicago,  ever  true 
and  brave,  appears  elsewhere. 

In  October,  i8i8,  Fort  Dearborn  was  again  garri- 
soned and  so  remained  with  the  exception  of  May  and  a 
part  of  June,  1832,  until  its  final  evacuation,  May  10. 
1837.  When  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1832.  threatening  the  entire  devastation 
of  all  the  white  settlements  in  the  country'  west  and 
northwest  of  the  great  lakes,  the  regular  army  was  found 
inadequate  to  repel  the  threatened  danger,  and  the  mil- 
itia were  again  called  into  requisition.  Under  the  call 
for  troops  the  State  of  Illinois  furnished  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  companies  of  volunteers,  which  appear 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  served  in 
some  capacity  during  the  war.  In  addition,  many  com - 
panics  of  State  Militia  were  under  arms,  who  performed 
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meritorious  services,  but  were  not  mustered  into  the  sen  - 
ice  by  any  United  States  officer.  No  rolls  of  these 
companies  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Fortunately,  through  the  industrious  historic  re- 
search of  Hon.  John  Wentworth  and  others,  the  roster 
of  one  Of  these  companies,  made  up  of  earlv  residents  of 
Chicago,  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  as  will  appear 
in  its  proper  connection.  The  participation  of  residents 
of  Chicago  in  the  war  is  detailed  in  the  following 
sketch : 

Chicago  DURING  the  Black  Hawk  War. — Hlack 
Hawk,*a  leading  chief  of  the  Sacs,  had  refused,  in  1X31, 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  his  tribe, 
which  he  himself  never  signed  for  his  band,  which  re- 
quired him  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  relin- 
quish forever  all  title  to  lands  heretofore  owned  by  him 
or  his  band  in  Illinois.  He  claimed,  with  reasons  that 
might  have  substantiated  his  claims  in  any  court  of  law, 
had  he  been  white,  that  neither  he  nor  his  band  ever 
sold  or  intended  to  sell  their  town,  near  Rock  Island, 
nor  the  adjacent  farms.  On  returning  from  a  hunt,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  he  found  his  village  and  the  ad- 
jacent fields  occupied  by  white  settlers,  who,  under  the 
treaty  as  proclaimed,  had  come  in  anil  taken  possession 
of  the  Cabins  and  the  growing  crops  he  and  his  band 
had  planted.  He  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  reinstate 
his  band  in  possession  of  their  ancient  homes.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  took 
a  different  view  of  the  case,  proclaimed  the  invasion  of 
the  State,  and  called  on  the  United  States  to  helpexjK'l 
the  invaders.  The  result  was  the  burning  of  the  village, 
the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk,  his  retreat  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  treaty  ;  Hlack  Hawk  agreeing 
by  its  terms  to  remain  on  the  west  banks  of  the  great 
river  and  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  any  part  of  the  do- 
main of  Illinois  ever  after. 

The  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  presents,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  trouble  was 
at  an  end. 

The  following  spring,  Hlack  Hawk's  band  having 
had  a  poor  hunt,  and  having  lost  the  crops  they  had 
planted  the  previous  season,  found  themselves  poorer 
even  than  poor  Indians  usually  were.  They  were 
poverty-stricken  They  could  not  pay  their  debts  to  the 
Indian  traders,  and  had  run  short  of  provisions  ami 
ammunition.  In  their  destitute  condition,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  looked  lovingly  toward  their  old 
homes,  and  held  somewhat  lightly  the  forced  treaty  they 
had  made  the  fall  before.  It'  is  stated,  on  what  is 
deemed  good  authority,  that  George  Armstrong,  who 
had  a  trading-post  at  that  time  at  Fort  Armstrong,  was 
a  heavy  creditor  of  the  tribe,  and  was  not  averse  to 
their  return,  as,  out  of  the  scare  which  might  occur  and 
the  probable  treaty  which  would  ensue,  he  might, 
through  his  influence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  secure 
his  debt  from  such  subsidies  as  should  conic  to  them. 
Whether  Armstrong  influenoed  them  to  return  is  not 
known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  early  knowl- 
edge of  their  intention,  and  informed  General  Atkinson 
as  early  as  April  12,  1832,  when  he  wrote  him  : 

"I  have  been  informed  lh.it  the  MtMl  band  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes  (Black  Hawk's)  are  determined  to  make  war  <m  the  frontier 

*  Black  Hawk,  although  »  chiit  of  a  ham),  was  m><  at  tbia  mnr  l lie-  leading 
<llief  of  the  Sacs.  lit  was.  according  to  Indian  polity.  sul™-rvi<-ut  to  Keokuk, 
"ho  was  the  lending  chief  of  the  nation.  Chiels  trained  their  supremacy  in 
three  ways;  by  inheritance,  by  marriage  with  n  chief  s  lUuglitrr,  oe  by  bravery 
in  war.  Black  Hawk  was  not  a  hereditary  chief:  he  hint  cawed  his  position  by 
bravery  in  war,  and  had  drawn  aroand  him  the  best  families  of  the  tribe— the 
heads  of  which  had  fought  with  him  on  many  a  btotKly  Held.  Keokuk  took  iki 
part  in  his  eaid.  but.  although  his  superior  in  rank,  was  powerless  to  control  Ihe 
band  which  acknowledged  allegiance  to  him. 

So,  among  the  Pottawatomie!,  Big  Foot,  chief  of  a  band,  seemed  not  to  be 
under  the  control  of  any  other  chiefs  of  Out  nation.  Although  Kcnkoi.  the 
head  chief,  dnired  peace,  Black  Hawk  d«l  not  heed  hi.  advice  or  orders. 


settlements.  •  *  *  From  every  information  that  I  have  received  I  am 
of  the  opinion  thai  the  intention  of  the  British  hand  of  Sac  Indians 
is  to  commit  depredations  on  the  inhabitant!,  of  the  frontier  " 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Black  Hawk,  who  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Armstrong,  was  in  collusion  with  him  to  get  up 
a  scare  and  a  new  treaty.    The  Galenian.  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Galena,  under  date  of  May  2.  1832.  says  that 
"  Black  Hawk  was  invited  by  the  'prophet,*  and  had 
taken  possession  of  a  tract  of  forty  miles  upon  Rock 
River,  but  did  nut  remain  long  before  commencing  his 
march  up  the  river.    C  aptain  William  B.  Green,  after- 
ward a  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  served  in  Stephenson's 
company  of  mounted  rangers,  said  that  "  Black  Hawk 
and  his  band  crossed  the  river  with  no  hostile  intent, bill 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  I'ittawak,  a  friendly  chief, 
to  come  over  and  spend  the  summer  with  his  people  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois."    Whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  or  influences  which  determined  Black 
Hawk,  he  decided  to  so  far  violate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  to  return.    April  6,  1832,  he  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  his  whole  band,  including  old  men,  women, 
children,  warriors,  ponies  and  household  goods,  as  was 
common  to  the  tribe  on  making  a  peaceful  migration. 
The  warriors  numbered  3S6;  the  camp  followers,  prob- 
ably three  times  that  number.    It  is  well  to  remember 
that  Black  Hawk's  soldiers  at  the  maximum  numbered 
less  than  half  a  thousand.    Some  stopped  at  the  village 
of  the  Prophet;  many  dispersed  among  the  neighboring 
villages,  while  Black  Hawk,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
party,  numbering  mure  non-combatants  than  warriors, 
made  his  way  up  the  Rock  River  toward  the  Winnebago 
country.    His  return,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
warning  of  Davenport,  resulted  in  the  hasty  muster  of 
the  militia  by  Governor  Reynolds  to  repel  the  threat 
ened  invasion.    On  Saturday.  May  9,  the  militia  had 
rendezvoused,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  hundred  men, 
at  Dixon's  Ferry,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Atkin- 
son's forces  from  Fort  Armstrong.    Prior  to  this,  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  John  Foley  and  —  Atchison  had  returned 
from  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  and  reported  that  the 
Indians  "had  dispersed  among  the  neighboring  tribes." 
The  Galenian,  in  commenting  on  the  report  of  these 
scouls  said:  "  It  is  already  proved  that  they  will  not  at- 
tempt to  light  it  out  with  us,  as  many  have  supposed. 
Will  the  temporary  dispersion  of  Black  Hawk's  band 
among  their  neighbors  cause  our  troops  to  be  disband- 
ed ?"    It  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  the  troops,  if 
not  by  the  Governor,  that  they  would  not  disband  until 
they  had  exterminated  the  trespassers.    On  May  10, 
Major  Isaiah  Stillman,  with  a  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred well-mounted  volunteers,  was  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor tti  make  a  reconnoissance  on  the  trail  of  the  half- 
starved  remnant  of  the  migratory  tribe;  the  Galenian 
says,  •'  With  a  fixed  determination  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  wherever  he  might  find  any  part  of  the 
hostile  band."    On  the  evening  of  May  12,  Stillman's 
force  encamped  at  White  Rock  Grove,  in  what  is  now 
Ogie  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Dixon.  They 
had  with  them  a  full  commissary  supply,  including  a 
barrel  of  whisky,  and  authorities  are  quite  unanimous  in 
saying  that  many  of  them  were  inspired  by  the  maudlin 
courage  they  had  imbibed.    Black  Hawk,  with  his  war 
chief,  Ne-o-pope,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  warriors, 
and  twice  that  number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
was  encamped  but  a  short  distance  away.    His  proxim- 

♦Thc  Prophet  "  Wh.tc  Cloud"  mas  a  Winnebago  chief,  then  having  his 
village  at  what  is  now  Prophrtslown.  III.  Hr  was  in  fall  sympathy  with  Black 
Hawk,  and  although  the  Winnebagoes  would  not  join  him  in  open  war  against 
the  whiles,  his  inv.tation  to  Black  Hauk  income  over  and  planr  corn  in  his  ter- 
ritory did  not  reassure  the  whites.  It  had  the  appearance  of  duplicity  on  ihe 
part  of  While  Cloud,  and  aroused  the  suspicion  that  a  general  alliance  of  the 
Wtimebagoes.  Pottnnatomies  and  Foxes  against  the  white,  would  be  the  prob- 
able sequence  of  Black  Hawk  s  visit. 
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ity  was  unknown  to  the  whites,  but  hearing  of  their 
arrival  he  determined  to  communicate  with  them.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  small  party  of  his  braves  with  a  Hag 
of  truce  toward  Stillman's  camp.  On  appearing  in  sight, 
some  of  Stillmen's  men,  without  orders  hastily  mounted 
and  rode  furiously  toward  them,  firing  as  they  ad- 
vanced, killing  two  of  the  Indians  and  capturing 
two  others.  The  rest  of  the  party  fled  to  Block 
Hawk's  camp,  pursued  by  the  whites,  and  bear- 
ing tidings  of  the  death  of  their  comrades  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  flag  of  truce.  The  war-whoop  was  the  re- 
ply to  the  outrage,  and  an  immediate  silly  in  force  was 
made  to  avenge  it.  The  drunken  squad  which  had  done 
the  mischief  and  opened  the  war,  murdered  their  two 
prisoners,  and  retreated  to  the  camp.  Here  a  general 
panic  ensued,  and  the  whole  battalion  fled  for  sifcty. 
Kleven  of  Stillmaii's  men  were  killed  before  the  escape 
was  effected,  among  whom  were  Captain  Adams  and 
Major  Perkins.  'The  place  of  slaughter,  where  the 
mutilated  remains  of  the  victims  were  afterward  found 
and  buried,  is  still  known  as  "  Stillman's  Run."  The 
panic-stricken  soldiers  lied  to  Dixon  and  other  places  of 
safety,  spreading  consternation  among  the  settlers. 
General  Whiteside,  then  in  command  at  Dixon,  marched 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster,  but  the 
hostile  band  hail  disappeared,  lie  hail  only  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  burying  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  victims  of  this  ill-starred  and  rash  encounter.  Black 
Hawk  and  his  braves  were  on  the  war-path.  They  had 
broken  up  into  small  parties,  and,  in  the  style  of  savage 
war-fare,  were  devastating  the  white  settlements,  rob- 
bing, destroying,  and  murdering  in  sweet  revenge  for 
the  outrages  of  Stillman's  men.  The  volunteers  who 
thus  precipitated  the  rupture  were  soon  after  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  and  for  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the 
settlers  were  left  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
aroused  and  merciless  foe.  The  news  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  soon  reached  the  settlers  of  Cook  County, 
then  comprising  the  present  counties  of  McHenrv,  Du- 
Page.  Will  and  hake.  The  settlers  of  I  hi  Page  County, 
lieing  nearest  the  scene  of  danger,  made  a  unanimous 
stampede  for  the  stockades  at  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  place 
of  refuge  and  safety.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
Naper's  settlement,  a  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Stillman's  forces,  and  caused  not  a  little  anxiety.  It 
being  planting-time,  the  settlers,  taking  extra  precautions 
against  surprise,  still  remained  to  finish  the  work  of  yet- 
ting in  seed.  On  the  morning  of  the  iSlh,  Shata,  a  son 
of  Shawbonee,  a  messenger  sent  by  his  father  from  the 
Pottawatomie*,  who  remained  friendly  to  the  whites, 
reai  bed  the  settlement  with  the  intelligence  that  a  party 
of  Sacs  were  on  the  Fox  River  committing  depredations. 
He  stated  that  they  had  burned  the  dwellings  and  de- 
stroyed the  property  of  Hollenbeck  and  Cunningham, 
then  living  at  Hollenbeck 's  drove  now  Millbrook,  Ken- 
dall County:,  continued  their  march  up  the  river,  ami 
were  then  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  settlement. 
No  time  was  lost  in  hastily  gathering  together  what  few 
effects  could  be  carried,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
families,  with  the  exception  of  Christopher  Payne's, 
started  with  an  escort  for  Chicago,  some  of  the 
men  remaining  to  guard  the  hamlet  and  crops  from  de- 
struction, if  possible.  The  following  day  Laughton  an 
Indian-trader  living  on  the  Desplaines  River,  came  to 
the  settlement  with  three  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  a 
half-breed  named  Burrasaw.  Thev  came  in  search  of 
news  regarding  the  threatened  invasion.  It  was  de- 
cided to  visit  the  camp  of  the  friendly  Pottawatomie*, 
and  Laughton  s  party,  joined  by  Captain  Joseph  Naper 
and  a  few  other  settlers,  went  to  their  camp  in  the  Bic 


Woods,  some  ten  miles  away.  They  found  the  whole 
tribe  engaged  in  a  big  feast,  but  managed  to  gather 
from  them  the  unwelcome  information  that  a  hand  of 
Sacs,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  encamped  in  the 
Blackberry  timber  only  four  miles  distant;  that  thev 
were  bent  on  mischief;  that  they  would  try  to  prevail 
on  them  to  spare  the  settlement,  etc.  An  old  squaw, 
more  sober  than  her  lord,  said  to  Naper  "  Puc-a-chc." 
which  Naper  understood  as  the  most  forcible  and  im- 
perative expression  in  the  dialect  to  indicate  that  only 
(light  could  avoid  imminent  peril.  Translated  into 
English  it  meant  "be  off,"  '•go  quick,"  or  "run  for 
your  life."  Laughton,  who,  from  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  Pottawatomies  as  a  trader,  had  no  fear  for  him- 
self, remained.  Na|H-r  and  his  companions  returned  at 
once  to  the  settlement.  There  they  waited  further 
developments,  meantime  preparing  for  fight  if  it  should 
prove  necessary.  They  loaded  on  their  remaining 
wagons  what  they  would  carry,  and  hid  in  a  well  what 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  behind.  While  engaged  in 
these  preparations  for  flight.  I.uughlnn  returned,  ac- 
companied by  some  fifty  Pottawatomies,  to  warn  them 
to  hasten  their  departure,  as  a  band  of  Sacs  had  already 
crossed  the  Fox  River,  all  efforts  to  dissuade  them  from 
hostile  intent  have  proved  unavailing.  No  further  de- 
lay was  made.  I  he  settlers  hastily  warned  all  within 
reach  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  with  the  family  of 
Payne  left  behind  the  day  before,  followed  their  families 
In  their  flight  to  Chicago,  which  place  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th.  At  that  time  the  panic  had 
become  wide-spread  and  the  fugitives  were  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters.  The  arrival  of  the  Napervilte  set- 
tlers brought  the  first  reliable  news  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  Indians.  Fort  Dearborn  was  at  this  time  tem- 
porarily unoccupied  as  a  military  post.  The  troops  r>f 
the  garrison  had  been  sent  to  Green  Hay  Fort  Howard 
and  Major  Whistler,  who  had  been  ordered  to  re-garri- 
son the  fort  from  Fort  Niagara,  bad  not  yet  arrived. 
So  the  refugees  took  possession  of  the  fort,  several  hun- 
dred finding  crowded  but  welcome  accomodations  in 
the  deserted  barracks  and  such  improvised  shelter  as 
they  could  erect.  Some  Michigan  Militia  also  came 
over  and  garrisoned  the  fort  in  an  irregular  way,  crowd- 
ing its  capacity  to  the  utmost.  The  fort  at  this  lime 
was  in  charge  of  Colonel  T.  J.  V.  Owen.  GovermctW  Agent 
of  the  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie  and  Chippewa  Indians. 
The  means  of  defense  at  this  time  were  certainly  inade- 
quate to  the  scare,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  danger. 
The  Cook  County  and  Chicago  Militia  again  came  to 
the  front.  Already  the  Chicago  Militia  was  enrolled,  as 
appears  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Fergus  s 
Historical  Series,  No.  16,  pp.  64-65: 

"Chicago's  Early  Defenders. — In  my  pursuit  of 
the  names  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  a  friend  has 
presented  me  with  the  following,  which  he  assures  me 
was  copied,  some  years  ago,  from  the  original.  The  of- 
ficers are  all  dead.  Captain  Kercheval,  once  a  promi- 
nent man  in  this  city,  and  who  represented  it  in  the  Leg- 
islature in  1838,  died  within  a  year  or  two  in  California, 
leaving  a  son  who  is  a  printer  in  this  city.  His  widow 
resides  at  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  with  her  sister,  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Thomas  J.  V.  <  )wen,  once  Indian  Agent  here. 
The  two  Lieutenants  having  been  Postmasters  in  this 
city,  are  welt  remembered.  Of  the  soldiers.  I  know  of 
but  one  living,  David  McKee,  of  Aurora,  III.  If  there 
is  another  living,  he  is  wanted  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society's  rooms,  corner  of  Dearborn  Avenue  and  On- 
tario Street. 

"  After  this  organization.  Governor  John  Reynolds 
sent  Major  Daniel  Bailev  to  Chicago,  and  he  raised  a  bat- 
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talionof  four  companies  from  the  citizens  of  northern 
Illinois.  The  pay-rolls  of  these  four  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, I  am  told,  is  still  preserved  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  it  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  land- 
warrants.  It  is  hoped  that  a  copy  of  it  will  soon  be  in 
live  Chicago  Historical  Society's  library.  I  doubt  not 
but  the  names  of  many  persons  now  living  are  upon  it. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  the  stepfather  of  our 
present  Judge  Murry  F.  Tuley.  Thirty-seven  is  the 
number  capable  and  witling  to  bear  arms  at  that  date. 
There  was  no  clergyman  here  to  be  their  chaplain,  if 
they  wanted  one.*  John  Wentworth. 

"Chicago,  October  17,  1879." 

MUSTER  ROLL. 

May  2,  1832. — We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  sub- 
mit ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  to  Gholson  Kerchcval, 
Captain,  and  George  W.  Dole  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
First  and  Second  Lieutenants,  as  commanders  of  the 
Militia  of  the  town  of  Chicago,  until  all  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  Indians  may  have  subsided  : 
Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Jeddiah  Woolley, 
Jesse  H.  Brown,  George  H.  Walker, 

Isaac  Harmon,  A.  W.  Taylor. 

Samuel  Miller,  James  Kinzic. 

John  F.  Herndon,  Davied  I'enieton, 

Benjamin  Harris,  James  Ginsdav, 

S.  f.  Gage,  Samuel  Debaif, 

Rufus  Brown,  John  Wellmaker 

Jeremiah  Smith,  William  H.  Adams 

Heman  S.  Bond,  James  T.  Osborne, 

William  Smith,  E.  D.  Harmon, 

Isaac  I).  Harmon,  Charles  Moselle, 

Joseph  Lafromboise,  Francis  Labaque, 

Henry  Boucha,  Michael  Ouilmette, 

Claude  Lafromboise,         Christopher  Shedaker, 
J.  W.  Zarlcy,  David  McKee, 

David  Wade,  Ezra  Bond, 

William  Bond,  Robert  Thompson, 

Samuel  Ellis. 

This  company  never  entered  the  service  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Kercheval  or  Lieutenants  Dole  and 
Hogan,  but  the  members  were  pledged  to  duty  when- 


ever and  wherever  required  for  defense.  So,  when  the 
fugitives  arrived  from  the  Naper  settlement,  and  the 
heads  of  the  families  indicated  their  intention  to  return 
immediately  to  look  after  their  property,  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  company  from  the  ranks  of  Ker- 


cheval's  volunteers  to  return  with  them.  The  company 
consisted  of  about  thirtv  men,  under  the  command  of 
Jesse  B.  Brown  and  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  and  was  made 


,  See,  nnd  Rev. 


up  from  the  roster  of  high  privates  before  given,  to- 
gether with  a  dozen  Napervillc  settlers,  among  whom 
were  John  and  Joseph  Naper,  Christopher  Pavne,  Baley 
Hobson,  Alanson  Sweet,  Israel  Blodgett,  and  Robert 
Strong. 

On  Saturday.  May  21,  this  Chicago  Militia  company, 
known  as  Captain  Brown's,  left  Fort  Dearborn  for  the 
seat  of  war.  They  stopped  at  night  at  Laughton's  and 
on  the  next  day  reached  Naper's  settlement,  where  they 
found  everything  had  remained  undisturbed  since  the 
fugitives  had  left  „he  place.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Plainficld,  where  the  settlers  had  erected  a  rough  log 
fort  and  were  apparently  secure  against  attack.  From 
there  they  marched  to  Holdcrman's  Grove,  where  they 
spent  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  following  day.  While 
there  an  express  from  Ottawa  came  to  them!  bringing 
the  intelligence  that  a  party  of  Sacs  had  fallen  upon  the 
settlement  at  Indian  Creek,  and  murdered  all  the  set- 
tlers. The  company  immediately  proceeded  to  Ottawa, 
and  from  thence  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  where  they 
found,  amidst  a  scene  of  complete  destruction  and  deso- 
lation, the  BMUlgled  and  lifeless  remains  of  fifteen  of  the 
settlers.  The  victims  had  all  been  scalped,  and  their 
bodies  mutilated  according  to  the  extreme  standard  of 
savage  warfare,  the  children  Iveing  hacked  in  pieces,  the 
bodies  of  the  Women  nailed,  suspended  by  their  feet,  to 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  those  of  the  men  mutilated 
in  a  manner  so  shocking  as  to  be  indescribable.  They 
buried  the  dead  and  returned  to  Ottawa.  From  thence, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  volunteers,  under  Major 
Bailey,  they  started  on  their  return  march.  At  Holder- 
man's  Grove  they  found  everything  laid  waste,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Plainficld,  where  they  found  the  settlers  with- 
in the  fort  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
news  they  had  just  received  of  the  Indian  Creek' mas- 
sacre. The  following  morning  the  Plainficld  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  the  settlers,  under  the  escort  of  the 
soldiers,  set  out  for  Fort  Dearborn— all  but  Rev.  Adam 
Payne,  a  peripatetic  preacher,  who  refused  to  join  the 
company.  He  started  in  the  opposite  direction  for  Ot- 
tawa, and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  His  body  was 
found  some  days  after.  His  scalp  and  his  long  flowing 
beard  had  been  torn  off  by  the  merciless  band  at  whose 
hands  he  met  his  death.  The  company  reached  Chi- 
cago, with  the  new  accession  of  fugitives  and  terror,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  after  an  arduousand  heart-sick- 
ening, if  not  dangerous,  campaign  of  five  days. 

With  no  regular  garrison  at  the  fort,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  a  volunteer  patrol  force  constantly  on 
the  watch,  to  guard  against  the  near  approach  or  sud- 
den surprise  of  the  dreaded  and  wily  foe.  The  Michi- 
gan Militia  in  the  garrison  did  good  picket  duty,  but  it 
devolved  on  the  Chicago  men  and  such  allies  as  might 
be  drawn  from  the  men  who  had  their  families  in  the 
fort  to  make  more  extended  reconnoissancc.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  Captain  Brown's  company  two  new  com- 
panies were  organized  to  reconnoiter  the  country  toward 
the  Fox  River.  Very  meager  accounts  of  these  com- 
panies appear,  as  they  were  never  mustered  into  the 
regular  service,  and  no  rosters  of  the  companies  have 
been  preserved.  In  one  of  the  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  By-Gone  Days,"  published  in  the  Chicago  Times,  in 
1875,  the  remembrance  of  these  two  companies  is  re- 
vived as  follows  :  "  Meanwhile  the  Chicago  heroes  had 
left  no  Opportunity  unimproved  to  cover  themselves 
with  laurels.  Robert  Kinzie  had  a  company  of  fifty 
Pottawatomies  under  his  command,  who  acted  as  scout's 
and  runners,  while  Captain  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubicn, 
with  a  company  of  twenty  or  more  whites,  scoured  the 
country  about  Naperville,  Plainficld  and  Ottawa,  in  a 
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stvle  that  was  exceedingly  lively."  Hurlbut's  "Chi- 
cago Antiquities,"  p.  308.  says  :  "  During  the  Indian 
excitement  of  1832,  Mr.  Beaubien  had  command  of 
some  twenty-five  men,  who,  as  scouts,  did  duty  for  a 
short  time."  The  only  extended  campaign  of  these  two 
companies  of  which  any  account  is  preserved  occurred 
in  June,  1832. 

Bkai-uien  and  Kinzik's Campaign. — onthe  return 

of  Captain  ISrown's  company,  a  new  company  was  raised 
to  revisit  the  deserted  settlements  near  Fox  River,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  visited  them,  and  look 
after  t he  property  left  behind  and  the  growing  crops,  if 
they  had  not  been  destroyed.  Robert  Kinzie  was  already 
on  duty  with  a  company  of  fifty  Pottawatomie  scouts, 
Captain  heaubien's  company  numbered  some  twenty- 
five  mounted  men,  among  whom  were  several  of  Brown's 
men  who  had  re-enlisted.  The  two  Napers  and  Alan- 
son  Sweet  were  members.  The  command  set  out  from 
Chicago  on  the  morning  of  June  1.  At  noon  they 
reached  the  Desplaincs  River,  where  they  found  Captain 
Kinzie  already  encamped  with  his  band  of  Pottawato- 
mie*. It  was  agreed  that  Kinzie  with  his  scouts  should 
proceed  directly  to  the  Naper  settlement,  while  Captain 
Beaubien  should  make  a  detour  to  Captain  Hoardman's 
to  look  after  the  property  there,  it  being  expected  that 
the  latter,  being  better  mounted,  would  reach  the  place 
of  rendezvous  first.  Heaubien's  company  rink  quite 
rapidly,  found  hoardman's  property  safe,  and  before 
sunset  reached  Ellsworth's  drove.  A  skirt  of  timber 
hid  the  settlement  from  view,  but  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  the  |>oint  where  Naper's  house  was  Unrated; 
whether  it  was  from  its  smouldering  ruins  or  not  was  a 
question,  to  solve  which  John  Naper  volunteered  to 
leave  the  company  and  go  alone  to  the  settlement.  He 
was  to  lire  one  shot  in  case  he  found  friends.  He  was 
watched  by  the  little  party  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  Soon  after  two  shots  were  heard  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and,  as  Naper  did  not  reappear,  the  natural 
conclusion  was  that  the  Sacs  had  killed  him.  Two  of 
the  Chicago  company,  one  mounted  on  a  pack  mule  and 
the  other  on  a  diminutive  pony  which  he  had  I  lorrowed 
from  the  American  Kur  Company,  manifested  great 
trepidation,  and  without  orders  turned  the  heads  of 
their  slow  and  unreliable  steeds  toward  the  East 
Branch  timber.  Captain  Heaubien  was  not  slow 
to  discover  the  depletion  in  his  ranks,  and  rose 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  He  rode  rap- 
idly after  the  fugitives,  vociferating,  "  Halt  !  Halt ! !  " 
Disregarding  the  orders  of  their  commander,  they  con-  . 
tinned  their  flight,  now  hotly  pursued  bv  Captain  Beau-  * 
bien.  He  soon  ran  them  down,  drew*  his  pistol,  and 
brought  them  to  a  halt  and  return  to  the  ranks  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  rase  :  "  You  run  ?  By  ( iar 
you  run,  I  shoot  you."  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
deserters  Naper  made  his  appearance  bringing  the  re- 
lieving intelligence  that  friends  only  awaited  them  at 
the  settlement.  Kinzie  and  his  Indian  scouts  had  out- 
marched them,  and  were  already  encamped  there  They 
rode  with  haste  to  the  village',  with  light  hearts  and 
empty  stomachs.  A  fat  steer,  somewhat  wild,  was  run 
down  by  the  Pottawatomies  with  a  din  of  yells,  dispatched 
and  brought  in  with  great  exultation  over  the  success 
Ol  the  hunt,  and  the  commissary  still  further  supplied 
by  breaking  into  the  log  store  which  had  escaped  the 
depredations  of  the  Sacs,  and  bringing  forth  ample  sup- 
plies of  rum  and  tobacco  for  the  Indians.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Pottawatomie  scouts  were  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  the  «  war  dance  "  with  all  the  variations  that 
^nn"'m.  T  could  suggest,  after  which  enter- 

tainment the  tired  soldiers  slept  the  sound  sleep  which 


only  fatigue  can  bring,  The  following  morning  Beau- 
bien's  company  rose  refreshed.  They  had  slept  off  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  before,  and  with'  renewed  strength 
came  renewed  ardor  for  a  conflict  with  the  Sacs  of  whom 
they  had  failed  to  find  traces  thus  far.  Fearing  that  in 
the' heat  of  some  possible  conflict,  they  might  slay  some 
of  their  allies,  the  Pottawatomies,  they  took  from  the 
stores  a  web  of  sheeting,  tore  it  in  strips,  and  as  a  pre- 
cautionary insignia,  tied  them  about  the  head  and  waist 
of  each  friendly  Indian.  Thus  having  secured  the  safe- 
ty of  Kinzie's  Indian  scouts.  Captain  Beaubien  and  his 
company  left  them,  and  started  for  the  big  Woods  in 
search  of  the  enemy.  AH  day  they  scoured  the  plains, 
without  meeting  a  trace  of  the  foe,  returning  quite 
jaded  and  disheartened  to  the  Naper  settlement  late  in 
the  evening.  On  the  following  morning  they  set  out  on 
their  return  to  Chicago,  leaving  Kinzie  and  his  Indian 
scouts  to  keep  watch  for  the  Sacs,  who  never  afterward 
appeared  in  force  in  that  region.  They  had  already 
gone  up  the  Rock  River,  beyond  the  present  boundaries 
of  Illinois.  Nothing  exciting  occurred  during  the  re- 
•turn  journey  except  a  slight  emeute  in  the  ranks.  One 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  hastily  enlisted  without  any 
preliminary  drill  in  the  manual  of  arms,  placed  the 
whole  command  in  jeopardy  by  allowing  his  gun  to  fire 
itself  off  at  unseasonable  and  unexpected  times.  As  the 
guns  were  all  strapped  to  the  horse's  sides,  each  had  the 
full  range  of  such  members  of  the  company  as  happened 
to  go  before,  It  is  not  strange  that  three  unexpected 
discharges  from  the  young  man's  gun  before  reac  hing 
Brush  Hill,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  should  spread  dis- 
content in  the  front  ranks.  They  had  steeled  their 
heart*  to  a  I  toe  terrors  ol  Indian  warfare,  tlx  deadly 
ambush,  the  savage  assaults,  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife  :  but  this  new  element  of  annihilation 
which  belched  from  an  unmanageable  gun  at  suchmn- 
certain  seasons,  and  with  such  uncertain  aim  had  a  most 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  entire  force.  When,  on 
reaching  Brush  Hill,  and  dismounting,  the  young  man's 
gun  fired  itself  off  for  the  fourth  time.  Captain  Beau- 
bien asserted  his  authority  and  ordered  him  to  give  up 
the  dangerous  weapon,  which,  in  a  mutinous  and  defiant 
manner,  he  refused  to  do,  whereupon  he  was  collared 
by  the  Captain,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,  such  as  the  prairies  had  never  smiled  on 
before,  disarmed.  Equanimity,  discipline,  and  safety 
being  thus  restored,  the  company  resumed  their  march, 
reaching  Chicago  the  same  evening  The  fugitives 
were  re-assured  by  their  return  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate clanger.  ( kcasional  excursions  were  made  during 
the  succeeding  weeks  to  the  deserted  settlements, 
each  party  returning  with  the  welcome  news  that  they 
had  discovered  no  traces  of  Indians  and  that  the  crops 
were  growing  undisturbed.  It  was.  nevertheless,  not 
deemed  prudent  for  the  settlers  to  return  to  their 
homes,  while  the  hostile  Sacs  were  known  to  be  still 
unconquered  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 
They  might  return  and  repeat  on  some  defenseless 
hamlet  the  horrors  of  Indian  Creek.  So  all  through 
the  summer  days  of  June  the  fugitives  remained  quar- 
tered in  and  about  Fort  Dearborn.  Major  Whistler 
arrived  July  2,  with  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
from  Niagara,  to  rc-occupy  the  fort  as  a  military  post 
and  prepare  quarters  for  General  Scott  and  his  com- 
mand, whose  arrival  was  daily  expected.  He  arrived 
July  8,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  dread  news 
was  known  that  with  him  had  come  an  enemy  more 
terrible  than  that  from  which  they  had  fled.  It  was  the 
scourge  of  cholera  in  its  most  fatal  form.  The  soldiers 
died  off  like  distempered  sheep.     The  corpses  were  too 
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numerous  for  formal  or  Christian  burial,  and  were  hud- 
dled hastily  into  common  graves.  The  terror  of  this  new 
enemy,  which  was  the  only  one  before  which  the  hem  Scott 
everquailed,  drove  the  refugees  from  the  fort.  They  chose 
to  face  the  possible  danger  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  rather  than  the  ghostly  pestilence  that  "walked  at 
noon-day,"  striking  the  siient  death-blow  with  unseen 
hand.  The  settlers  accordingly  returned  precipitately  to 
their  deserted  homes,  and,  by  the  ioth,  Chicago  was  aban- 
doned to  the  pest-stricken  garrison  and  the  few  stout- 
hearted residents  who,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
chose  to  remain,  to  assist  in  caring  for  the  sick  and 
burying  the  dead.  August  3,  Black  Hawk's  fugitives 
were  surrounded  and  utterly  routed  at  the  mouth  of 
Bad  Axe  River,  ami  the  war  was  at  an  end.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  give  a  full  sketch  even  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  participation  in  it  of  Chicago  soldiers.  Front  the 
story  as  told,  it  is  shown  that  every  able-bodied  citizen 
volunteered.*  and  nearly  all  in  some  capacity  dill  service 
until  the  danger  bad  passed  away.  Cholson  Kcrcheval, 
Colonel  Owen,  and  many  others  were  kept  busy  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  'the  homeless  fugitives'  as  they 
came  in. 

Curdon  S.  Hubbard,  still  surviving,  and  residing  in 
Chicago,  did  service  in  Colonel  Moore's  regiment  of 
Illinois  volunteers.  He  was  at  time  living  at  Danville, 
although  his  business  brought  him  frequently  to  Chi- 
cago. He  was  Second  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Alexan- 
der Bailey's  company,  and,  according  to  the  records, 
was  mustered  into  the  service  May  2  ?,  18.52,  and  was 
mustered  out  June  2.?.  The  record  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  roster  of  Captain  Joseph  Naper's  company. 
It  was  raised  during  July,  too  late  to  take  active  part  in 
the  war.  The  members  were  all  residents  of  Cook 
County,  and  many  of  them  afterward  residents  of 
Chicago.  The  roster  appears  in  the  "  Record  of  the 
Services  of  Illinois  Soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
1831-321  and  in  the  Mexican  War  1846-48  ."  by  Isaac 
ElllOtt,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  pp. 
149-50.  In  March,  1S80,  it  was  published  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,  with  the  following  letter  : 

'/••  tlit-  Editor  of the  Chung*  Evening  Jvitrmti 

I  send  yi>u  a  list  of  the  soldiers  who  volunteered  from  ihis 
county  to  go  with  (k-neral  Scott  in  pursuit  of  Ill.uk  Hawk.  The 
most;.,  these  gent  It-men  are  dead,  but  they  have  left  descendant! 
who  constitute  some  of  our  most  valuable  citizen*.  There  are 
many  citizens  of  Chicago  now  living  who  hail  a  personal  acquaint-  - 
ance  with  nearly  al!  of  them.  I  have  given  the  resilience  of  I  hose 
»hom  I  know  are  now  living.  Probably  others  are  living  whose 
resklence  I  do  not  know.  This  list  has  ln-en  sent  to  Washington 
and  compared  with  the  original.  Many  of  them  resided  in  thai 
part  of  Cook  County  which  is  now  I  Hi  Page  County. 

The  fourth  Corporal  is  now  the  County  Judge  of  Dul'age 
County,  and  would  be  a  go.nl  man  for  gentlemen  of  historical 
tastes  to  interview.  JoilN  Wkntw.ir tii. 

Chicaco,  March  2.  Ie-So. 
Mustek  Roll  of  a  Compitny  of  Mounted  I'olunliers  in  the  Set  tr- 
ier of  the  United  States,  in  defenie  of  the  Northern  frontier 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  against  the  Sac  and  h'ox  Indians, 
from  the  County  of  Cook,  in  said  State,  in  the  yetir  /Sjj, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Naper : 
Joseph  Naper,  Captain,  afterward  member  of  Legislature. 
Alansnn  Sweet,  First- McuMUMt,  now  living  — 
Sheiman  King.  Second- Lieutenant,  I i veil  at 


Mill.  III. 


III. 


S.  M.  Salisbury,  First-Sergeant,  afterward  Cook  County  Commi*- 

sioner,  at  Wheeling.  III. 
John  Manning,  Second-Sergeant. 

Walter  Stowcll.  Third-Sergeant,  afterward  Postmaster,  at  Newark. 

John  Naper.  Fourth-Sergeant,  lived  at  Naperville,  brother  of  Jo- 
seph. 

T.  E.  Parson*,  First-Corporal. 
Lyman  Buttcrlicld,  Second-Corporal. 

OS 


Richard  M.  Sweet, 
John  Stevens,  Jr.. 
Calvin  M.  Stowcll. 
John  Fox, 
Ilenis  Clark, 
Caleb  Foster, 
Augustine  Slowell, 
tirorgc  F.ix. 
T.  Parsons. 
Daniel  l-angdoii, 
Wiliiam  tiault. 


I.  P.  Blodgctt,  Third-Corporal,  father  of  Judge  H.  W.  Blodgett 
Robert  Nelson  Murray  (Naperville),  Fourth-Corporal,  now  County 
Judge. 

rKIVATF.5. 

P.  F.  W.  Peck,  died  at  Chicago,  Uriah  Paine  (Naperville), 
William  Barber.  [ohn  Stevens. 

Scth  Wcstcott, 
Henry  T.  Wilson  (Wheaton). 
Christopher  Paine, 
Uasley  Hobson, 
Josiah  11.  tiiddings 
Anson  Ament. 
Calvin  Ament. 
Edmund  Harrison, 
Wiliiard  Scott  I  Naperville), 
Perez  Il.iwicv, 
Peter  Wlcofle. 

Organization  of  the  Cook  Count v  Militia. — 
In  1829  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  en- 
acted the  following  law  regulating  the  militia  of  the 
State: 

Section  i.  Be  il  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  tieneral  Assembly,  That  there  shall  lie  one  regi- 
mental and  one  company  muster,  and  one  regimental  muster  of 
officers  in  each  year;  the  company  muMcr  shall  be  held  on  the  lirst 
Saturday  in  September,  unless  changed  to  some  other  day  by  order 
of  the  commandants  of  regiments  or  odd  battalions,  in  which  case 
sixty  days  notice  of  each  change  shall  be  given  to  the  commandants 
of  each  company.  Kcgimental  drill  musters  shall  be  held  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  regimental  musters. 
Hereafter,  no  brigade  inspector  shall  be  required  to  attend  regi- 
mental or  drill  musters. 

Skitios  2.  For  the  purpose  of  review  or  drill  inspection,  the 
brigadier-general  may  change  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  regimental 
musters,  by  giving  to  the  several  commandants  of  regiments,  or  odd 
battalions,  under  their  command,  I  notice  to  that  effect,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year. 

Skction  3.  Commandants  of  companies  may  receive-any  lawful 
excuse  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  under  their  com- 
mand, for  a  failure  to  attend  muster,  or  for  not  being  prnpcrlv 

equipped, 

SNTins  4  No  non-com  missioned  officer  or  private  shall  l>c 
fined  more  than  one  dollar  for  failing  to  attend  any  regimental  muster 
nor  more  lhan  fifty  cents  for  failing  to  amend  any  company  muster. 

SKCriOS  5.  No  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  doing  military 
duty  by  reason  of  religious  opinions,  shall  be  compiled  so  10  do  in 
lime*  of  |>eace:  Provided  such  person  shall  work  two  days  in  each 
year,  on  the  public  road*,  in  the  district  in  which  such  person  or 
in  addition  to  the  road  labor  now  required  of 
il.n  m  -  ptesi  rilw  il  in  lln  se.  imd  -.  cti  in  ■  .1  'An 
persons  having  conscientious  scruples  against 


persons  may  reside,  in  addition  1o 
them,  under  the  regulations  prcscri 
act  for  the  relief  of  persons  having 
or  pay 
of  tlit 


The  lirst  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons having  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  arms,"  approved 
February  6,  IS27.  is  hereby  repealed. 

Suction  6.  So  much  of  the  act,  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
as  required  battalion  musters  to  be  arid;  so  much  of  said  act  as 
fixes  the  time  for  holding  regimental  drill  musters;  so  much  thereof 
"as  allows  compensation  to  division  and  brigade  inspectors;  so 
much  thereof  as  requires  two  company  musters  to  beheld  in  each 
v ear,  and  prescribing  the  holding  of  the  same;  lie  ami  the  same- 
arc  hereby  repealed.  This  act  to  I*  in  force  from  and  after  it* 
passage, 

I  Approved,  January  11.  1829.) 
The  above  law  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  militia  of  the  State  to  any  great  degree  of  efficiency, 
as  it  provided  cheap  ways  and  means  whereby  every 
soldier  enrolled  could  be  exempt  from  service.  Coder 
this  general  law  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  in  1833.  organizing  the  militia  in  Cook 
County.     The  act  was  as  follows: 

SKCrlov  I.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  ha  I  all  the  citizens  of  Cook 
County  liable  to  perform  militia  duty,  shall  organize  themselves 
into  a  regiment,  two  battalions,  and  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
lhan  eight  companies.  After  the  election  of  colonel,  which  shall  be 
held  on  the  20th  day  of  March  next,  at  the  house  of  David  Lortou, 
on  the  Drsplaines  River,  in  said  county,  and  before  the  people 
separate,  the  colonel  elect,  and  the  people  present,  may  divide  the 
county  off  into  two  battalion  districts,  and  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  eight  company  districts,  and  the  militia  present,  when 
the  bounds  of  the  said  battalions  and  companies  are  described  ia 
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writing,  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  elect  two  mniors,  and  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  tight  captains,  and  a  lirst  and  second 
lieutenant  to  each  company:  Provided  always,  that  none  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  several  offices  herein  provided  for,  unless  he  shall  at 
the  time  of  said  election  be  ■  resident  citizen  in  such  battalion  dis- 
trict, if  a  major,  or  in  said  company  district  if  a  captain  or  lieu- 
tenant ;  nor  shall  any  militiaman,  not  residing  in  the  battalion 
or  company  district,  be  allowed  to  vote  for  any  officer,  *o  lo  be 
elected,  but  in  all  rases,  the  militamen  shall  elect  their  o»-n  officers 
in  their  own  districts. 

Sir.  2.  After  the  organization  of  the  militia  so  to  be  made 
at  the  house  of  David  l^>rtnn,  on  the  said  201h  day  of  March  next, 
the  colonel  elect  shall  give  to  each  major,  captain,  ami  lieu- 
tenant, a  certificate  of  election  ;  and  if  they  cannot  elect  all  their 
officers  in  one  day,  they  may  continue  said  election  from  day  to 
day,  not  exceeding  three  days.  After  said  elections  shall  be  closed, 
and  the  results  ascertained,  the  colonel  shall  cause  each  captain  lo 
furnish  him  within  three  days  a  company  roll :  Provided,  that  in  no 
case  shall  any  company  be  recognized  as  such,  unless  there  be 
thirty-two  privates  in  the  sime. 

Sue.  3  The  said  colonel,  when  so  elected,  shall  lie  allowed  to 
receive,  for  the  use  of  the  militiamen  of  his  regiment,  two  hundred 
stand  of  the  Mate  nrms,  to  wit  :  one  hundred  rifles  and  one  hun- 
dred muskets  with  their  accoutermenls. 

SKI     4     I  he  I'mvrrnor   i-  h.-r<--.y  ,-.  I! "  fr:.-i.  i.  <:  lietteWH   rn  hi'. 

discretion  he  shall  deem  it  necessary,  to  deliver  to  the  colonel 
•  I  I  "•  li  C  mntN  the  compleir  .  i  t  „f  .,nr.«  mentinnc  i  in  the  preced- 
ing section  of  this  act  ;  but  the  colonel,  before  he  shall  receive  said 
arms,  shall  execute  to  the  Governor  a  bond,  in  the  penal  sum 
of  $3,200,  conditioned  that  the  said  arms  shall  be  at  all  times  here- 
after forthcoming  to  the  order  of  the  liovernor  ;  after  which,  each 
captain  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  Stfi  for  each  gun.  to 
the  colonel,  conditioned  that  said  gun  shall  be  at  all  times  hereafter 
forthcoming  to  the  order  of  the  colonel  ;  and  each  private,  before  he 
shall  receive  from  his  captain  any  of  the  said  arms,  shall  give  him  a 
receipt  for  the  gun,  describing  it,  conditioned  that  if  he  fails  or 
refuses  to  return  it  to  the  order  of  his  captain,  he  will  pay,  or  cause 
to  lie  paid  to  his  said  captain,  the  sum  of  $itj  as  a  penalty  for  such 
failure  or  refusal :  Provided  always,  that  the  said  arms,  or  any 
of  them,  be  lost  In  battle,  oF  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the 
said  bonds,  or  receipts,  to  that  extent,  shall  be  null  and  void:  Pro- 
vided also,  that  the  said  colonel  shall  lie  allowed  to  execute  the 
bond  herein  required  of  him  in  the  Clerks  office  of  the  county  com- 
missioner s  court,  with  sureties  to  be  approved  bv  the  Clerk  thereof, 
payable  to  the  Governor  of  this  State  for  the  use  of  the  people  ; 
which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  sixty  days,  after  which  certificate  of  said  colonel's  bond, 
by  the  said  Clerk,  the  quota  of  arms  herein  allowed  to  said  county 
ol  took  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  said  colonel,  who  shall 
make  equal  distribution  of  them  among  the  captains,  who  shall  dis- 
tribute them  to  those  who  have  no  arms  in  the  several  companies, 
as  sha  1  he  equal  and  just :  Provided,  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  said  arms  shall  lie  paid  by  the  county  requiring  them. 

SIX.  5  The  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  it  confers  the 
power  on  the  Governor  to  deliver  State  arms  to  the  militia  of  this 
Mate,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  general.  All  bonds  to  be 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  conditioned  for  the 
return  of  the  arms  in  good  order. 

(Approved  February  22.  1S33.) 
The  Organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going law  was  not  completed  until  more  than  a  year 
after  its  passage.  In  the  spring  of  1S34,  by  order  of 
the  Military  Commandant  of  the  State  an  election  was 
held  at  the  house  of  David  Urton,  fUughton)  on  June 
7.  1834.  •  he  law  was  by  no  means  popular.  A  large 
part  of  the  community  were  adverse  to  training  on  gen- 
eral principles,  and  did  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  the 
responsibility  of  enrolled  soldiery  which  involved  the 
custody  of  arms  and  the  payment  of  fines  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  perform  the  required  drill  duty  at  the  time  speci- 
fied, l  he  non-military  party  were  in  a  large  majority 
and,  as  they  could  not  ignore  a  quasi  election  under  the 
law,  determined  to  elect  if  possible  a  colonel  after  their 
own  heart.  1  he  day  appointed  for  their  election 
brought  such  a  crowd  of  citizens  as  had  never 
been  assembled  in  Cook  County  In-fore.  Laughton's 
tavern  the  place  appointed,  was  situated  some  twelve 
nu  ts  from  tort  Dearborn,  near  the  present  suburb  of 
Kivers.de,  on  what  was  known  for  many  years  as  the 

'  p.  n. 


Southwestern  Plank  Road— now  Ogden  Avenue.  All  the 
able-bodied  citizensof  Chicago  attended;  and  thev  went 
prepared  for  a  short,  sharp  and  decisive  campaign.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  commissary  stores  of  crackers, 
cheese,  dried  beef,  etc.,  a  large  supply  of  strong  bever- 
ages was  taken  along  to  strengthen  the  soldier)'  in  case 
of  a  prolonged  contest.  A  part  of  the  outfit  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  aged  chronicler,  "one  keg  of  brandy,  four 
packages  of  loaf  sugar,  and  sixteen  dozen  lemons." 
The  election  was  entirely  a  one-sided  affair,  and  was 
quickly  over.  The  anti-militia  patty  were  triumphant. 
The  successful  candidate  for  the  Colonel  was  the  chiv- 
alrous, good-natured,  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien,  then  the 
most  popular  man  in  Cook  County  and  one  who  it  was 
believed  could  be  depended  upon  for  lax  dicipline  and 
light  fines  in  time  of  peace.  The  election  was  celebrat- 
ed with  all  the  hilarity  that  the  occasion  demanded. 
A  barrel  set  in  a  spring  which  gushed  from  the  bluff 
near  I-aughton's  house  was  utilized  as  a  punch  bowl. 
Into  it  the  brandy  and  lemons  and  sugar  were  poured, 
ami  from  it  the  crowd  drank  to  the  Colonel  elect,  until 
the  spring  water  again  asserted  its  supremacy.  The 
story  is  apocryphal ;  but  it  is  here  repeated,  neverthe- 
less, as  one  version  of  an  o'er  true  tale.  It  is  certain 
that  on  the  occasion  a  larger  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  got  gloriously  tipsy  than  at  any  other  epoch  in 
her  history,  before  or  since.  The  regiment  at  that  time 
organized  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter, 
known  as  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia 

Its  childhood,  under  the  lax  discipline  of  its  over  in- 
dulgent and  big-hearted  Colonel,  showed  a  somewhat 
Spontaneous  growth,  untrammeled  and  unpestcred  with 
the  rigors  of  military  discipline,  except  at  intervals  so 
rare  as  to  render  them  novel  episodes  in  the  Otherwise 
free  and  easy  existence.  There  is  mention  of  but  one 
regimental  muster  of  the  Sixtieth  in  its  early  days  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  time,  and  the  date,  or  even  the 
year  when  it  transpired,  is  undetermined.  The  rather 
umnilitary  but  hospitable  speech  of  the  good-natured 
Colonel  on  dismissing  his  command  is  well  remembered 
by  old  settlers  and  often  quoted.  The  recollections  of  K. 
K.  [ones  concerning  it  were  given  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  sometime  in  1876  or 
1877.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  year  '41  or  '42  an  attempt  was  made  to  organiie  the 
militia,  and  those  liable  to  military  were  warned  out.  Kx-Sherilf 
Sam  l.owc  had  been  commissioned  as  one  of  the  Captains,  and 
was  full  of  Military  zeal,  but  the  people  were  determined  to  1  bust 
the  whole  arrangement  somehow.  Captain  Lowe's  company  nvel 
inside  Fort  dearborn,  which  was  then  but  recently  abandoned  by 
the  regular  troops.  The  men  liable  to  do  military  duty  did  not  de- 
sire to  train,  lint  we  boys  did.  and  we  fell  into  the  ranks  proniptly 
rresenlly  along  comes' the  Captain,  taking  down  the  names,  age. 
occupation,  and  hearing  excuses,  if  any.  When  the  Captain  came 
to  me,  he  said,  with  great  emphasis :  '  Are  vou  eighleen? 
'  N-n.n-o-ci  Sir.'  1  Stand  aside.'  Ami  thus  he  served  all  the 
boys  who  were  willing,  and  had  only  those  in  the  ranks  who  looked 
upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  nuisance,  and  were  decidedly  unruly. 
The  Captain  threatened  to  put  some  of  them  under  arrest,  and  was 
fast  losing  his  temper,  when  rive  recruits  marched  onto  the  parade 
ground,  took  the  left  of  the  line  and  saluted  without  a  wink  ora  smile. 
As  Kalstaff  says,  '  such  a  lot.'  Every  one  was  uniformed  011  his 
own  hook,  and  regardless  of  any  regulations,  ancient  or 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed,  lie 
militia  broke  ranks  and  gathered  around  that  army  and  shouted 
and  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands.  The  Captain  was  mad 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  his  company  in  line,  made  a  speech 
as  to  their  and  his  duty.  All  this  time  the  five  scouts,  all  well- 
known  young  men,  stood  like  statues  and  looked  gravely  at  the 
Captain;  who.  white  w  ith  passion,  ordered  a  corporal  (C.  R.  \ an**- 
cook)  lo  take  charge  of  that  squad,  and  drill  them  hard  and  las. 

'  vou  just  ask  him  who  did  the  drilling:  1 


Van  is  still  living. 
Corporal,  or  that 


'That  squad  a 


every  time, 
the  other  b  still  =ui  • 


He  will  promptly  an»«'c'- 
Four  of  WSgM** 
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This  burlesque  put  the  town  in  ureal  good  humor,  and,  as  was  in- 
tended, '  knocked  the  spots  ofl "  of  any  more  militia  trainings  in 
Chicago.  The  next  day  was  battalion  drill,  and  »  new  company 
of  fantastic*  numbering  about  one  hundred,  took  the  plate  of  that 
squad,  and,  as  no  questions  were  asked,  we  boys  joined,  and  were 

at  Colonel  Beauhien's  firs!  and  last  regimental  parade  

At  the  close  of  that  regimental  parade  Colonel  Itcaubicn  made  the 
boys  a  speech  about  as  follow  :  '  Boy*,  you  have  l>cen  good  soldiers 
to-day,  M  we  will  all  go  down  to  my  friend  ( ieorge  Chacklicld's 
and  take  some  whisky.  (Jcorgc.  he  got  some  good.  I  try  it  this 
morning." " 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Militia  of 
Cook  County,  in  1X34,  the  county  embraced  what  is  now 
Will,  DuPage,  Mc Henry,  and  Lake  counties,  and  for 
many  years,  until  Chicago  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  vil- 
lage, the  Chicago  quota  of  militia  attached  to  the  regi- 
ment consisted  of  but  a  single  company.  For  the  four 
years  succeeding  the  election  of  Colonel  Beaubien  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  effort  made  to  formally 
complete  the  organization  by  the  election  of  subor- 
dinate field  officers,  or  the  organization  of  companies. 
Until  1838  the  Colonel  enjoyed  his  title  and  held  auto- 
cratic and  undivided  command  over  his  unenrolled  and 
uncounted  cohorts.  The  records  of  the  Slate  Adjutant 
General  show  the  first  full  regimental  staff. and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  first  Chicago  company  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  regiment,  with  dates  of  commissions  and  rank,  to 
have  been  as  follows  : 

Kkc.imkntai.  and  St.ui  timet  ks. 


NAM  II. 

RANK. 

DATE 

OF  RANK. 

IIATK  i"l 

COMMISSION. 

John  B.  Beaubien. . 

Selh  Johnson  

Seth  T.  Otis 

<  ieorge  Kaymnnd . . . 

Josiah  Salisbury. . . . 

Valentine  A.  Hover 
Julius  Wadsvrorth. . . 

David  Hunter 
W.  M.  l-an-abee... 
John  XI.  VanOsdell. 
Henry  1..  R  ticker,  . 

Colonel   

Lt. .Colonel  .... 

Major  

Adjutant  

(Quartermaster . . 

Asst.  Surgeon. 
Paymaster  .... 

Captain  

tst  1  .ieutenant . . 
2d  Lieutenant. . 
2d  Lieutenant. . 

[une  7,  1834 
May  1.  1S3S 
May  1,  183S 
lun'e  |,  1838 
June  1.  1838 
June  1,  1838 
June  1,  183S 
June  1.  1838 

April  28,  1838 
April  28,  iSjS 
April  58,  1S38 
April  28,  I83I 

May  13,  1835 
Feb.  Iq,  IS40 
Feb.  Iq,  1S40 
Feb.  19,  1S40 
Feb.  iq,  1840 
Feb.  Iq,  1840 
Feb.  iq,  1840 
Feb.  iq,  1840 

Feb.  iq,  1840 
Fell,  iq,  1840 
Feb.  19,  1840 
Feb.  19.  1S4" 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  a  second  regi- 
mental election  was  held  May  i,  18.58,  ami  a  company 
election  held  in  Chicago  April  28,  1838,  the  date  of  rank 
being  recorded  on  the  date  of  election.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  commissions,  except  that  of  Colonel 
Beaubien,  were  issuetl  until  nearly  two  years  after  the 
elections;  a  sad  reflection  on  the  laxity  of  martial  spirit 
and  military  pride  in  Chicagoans  at  that  time.  The  re- 
ceiving of  the  commissions  and  the  partial  organization 
of  the  regiment  in  February,  1840,  came  opportunely. 
Soon  after,  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  was  ordered 
by  the  Governor  to  perform  guard  duly  at  the  execu- 
tion of  John  Stone,  the  first  murderer  convicted  and 
executed"  in  Cook  County.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
the  crimes  of  rape  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  his 
victim,  a  Mrs.  Thompson:  the  crimes  having  been 
committed  in  the  present  town  of  Jefferson,  Cook 
County.  He  was  tried  at  the  May  term  of  court,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  bung  May  29.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  motion  for  a  new- 
trial.  The  motion  was  refused,  but,  pending  the  deci- 
sion, a  reprieve  was  granted,  postponing  the  time  of 
execution  to  July  10,  at  which  time  the  culprit  was 
hung.  The  command  of  the  regiment  on  this  occasion 
was,  by  public  notice  from  Colonel  Beaubien,  given  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Johnson.  The  notice  transfer- 
ring the  command  appeared  in  the  Chicago  American 
of  July  8,  1840,  and  read  as  follows: 


Military  Militia  Order  No.  1. 
Headquarters, 

Chicago,  Julv  6,  1S40. 
Until  further  orders,  the  command  of  the  (10th  Regiment  of 
Illinois  Militia  is  transferred  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seth  Johnson, 
of  the  same  regiment.    He  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accord- 
ingly.    Bv  order. 

J.  B.  BEAUBIEN,  Cthmtl  I 
GeoksE  Raymond,  Adjutant. 

tin  the  same  paper  appeared  I  be  following: 

Military  Ordm  No.  s. 
Headquarters, 

1  in,  v  1  ,  |ulv  7.  1840. 
in  compliance  with  Regimental  Order  No,  t.  issued  July  6. 
1S40.  Lieutenant-Coloncl  Seth  Johnson  assumes  command  of  the 
doth  Regiment  Illinois  Militia,  and  directs  that  an  election  be  held 
at  the  Mansion  House,  Chicago,  (or  the  purpose  of  elecling  four 
captains,  (om  first  licutei  mts,  ai  \  two  sevi  -nd  h'-nkn.iiit-.  in 
the  ali..\e  regiment.     Hv  order. 

SETII  JiHINSON,  /./.-Ci'/.w/  Cmimanding. 
GiORor  Raymond.  Adjutant. 

In  an  account  of  the  execution  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  American  of  July  17,  1840.  the  services  of 
the  militia  were  noticed  as  follows:  "  The  prisoner  was 
hung  Friday  afternoon  1  July  10  ,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  near  the  lake  shore.  At  the  request  of  the  Sheriff, 
nearly  two  hundred  citizens  assembled  on  horseback, 
with  sixty  armed  militiamen,  under  command  of  Col- 
onels Johnson  and  Beaubien,  ami  Captain  Hunter. 
Colonel  Johnson  appeared  in  full  uniform  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  Captain  Hunter  for  their  active 
and  successful  services  in  maintaining  quiet  and  order 
upon  this  occasion."  How  long  after  the  execution  of 
Stone  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  held  command  is 
not  a  matter  of  record.  It  appears  from  a  regimental 
order  published  in  the  Daily  American  of  August  to, 
1842,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson  at  that  date  still 
held  command.    The  order  was  as  follows: 

HKAPqUAftTKtf  60TII  REGWBtfT, 

Ciiicaiuj.  May  »8.  1842. 
Regimental  (Irkkrs  No.  2. 
F«  the  further  organization  of  the  both  Regiment  of  Illinois 
Mililia  in  Ccok  County,  the  commandant  of  said  regiment  hereby 
orders  an  election  to  be  held  at  the  si-veral  places  herein  specified, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  one  captain, 
one  second  lieutenant,  for  each  company  district  laid  off  as  fol- 
lows: 

Athens  precinct  will  form  Company  F  district.  The  election 
will  be  at  McKav's. 

York  and  Thornton  precincts  will  form  Company  Ci  district. 
The  election  will  be  held  at  N.  Rcxford's. 

LVOM  and  Monroe  precincts  wilt  form  Company  H  district. 
The  election  will  be  at  S|x.ncer's. 

Hanover  and  Harrington  precincts  will  form  Company  I  dis- 
trict.   The  election  will  be  held  at  Christopher  Branham's. 

Crosse  Point  and  Lake  precincts  will  form  Company  K  district. 
The  election  will  be  held  at  Shrigley's  North  Branch  Hotel. 

Hesplaines  and  Salt  Creek  precincts  will  form  Company  L  dis- 
trict.    The  election  will  be  held  at  Wilcox's. 

The  polls  will  open  in  each  company  district  at  the  above 
named  places  at  9  o'clock  A.  M..  on  the  15th  of  June,  1842,  and 
willi  mtinue  "]«  n  to  receive  totes  until  sunset,  anil  .ill  rlecttM 
must  vote  f»'m  MM.  Three  judges  of  election  and  one  clerk  must 
be  chosen  and  sworn  in  for  each  poll,  as  in  ordinary  elections.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  a  command  in  the  militia  in  this  State 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  not  resided  in 
the  proper  bounds  at  least  ten  davs,    liy  order  of 

SETH  JOHNSON,  Lioitrnani-Cetentl, 

(xit/i  Regiment  dvk  County  Militia. 
C.koRCE  RayMoNK,  Adjutant. 

Not  long  after,  Colonel  Beaubien  re-assumed  com- 
mand ami  determined  to  have  a  muster.  W  hether  it  was 
the  same  before  mentioned,  or  not,  is  not  certain.  The 
order  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Democrat  and  was  as 
follows: 

Chicago,  August,  1842. 
Regimental  Order  No.  5. 
The  commander  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  the  Illinois  Militia 
of  Cook  County  orders:  and  directs  that  the  officers  appointed  on 
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the  161I1  of  June  and  also  on  the 23d  Jay  of  July.  1^42.  in  the  i 
regiment,  and  who  have  been  sworn  into  office.  pfOCttd  without  de- 
lay to  enrol  their  companies  within  their  respective  company  dis. 
Iricts,  and  be  in  readiness  to  attend  tin-  regimental  drill  and  muster 
on  the  7lh  day  of  .September.  1*42;  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  a  court  martial  will  be  held  to  assess  tines  on  all  delinquent 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  belonging  to  the 
60th  Regiment.    By  order  of 

J.  It.  BEAUBIEN, 
Cot'Hfl  Ci'»tm,iHjing  <V>/'/  Regimtnt  Militia. 

Order  No.  6,  which  appeared  in  the  same  pa|)er,  was 
as  follows: 

Heaoouartkis  60m  Illinois  Militia, 

Chicaoo.  August  6,  1S42. 
I  he  commander  of  the  Goth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Militia  hereby 
orders  and  directs  that  an  election  for  one  captain  and  one  tirst  and 
second  lieutenant  \x  held  at  Doty's  tavern,  l.vons  and  Summit  pre- 
cinct, to  form  Company  V  district,  on  Saturday  the  20th  hut.,  at 
10  A.  ».,  when  and  where  all  those  subject  to  serve  in  the  militia 
residing  within  the  b.-unds  of  said  district  are  required  to  attend, 
and  select  three  judges  and  one  clerk  to  keep  the  poll  on  uath,  and 
the  poll  so  taken  ami  cert i lied  to  be  returned  to  the  commander  of 
the  regiment  so  soon  as  the  law  requires.  The  polls  to  be  kept 
open  until  6  ft  H.    By  order  of 

J.  II.  BEAUBIEN, 

HMMMf  CtmmamMmf  iW4  Rtgmtnt*/ ilHmU  Mititi*. 

Later  in  the  year,  September  i\  1X42,  t|le  following 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Democrat: 

HbADQUAKTEKJ  6OTH  RGOIMEX1  Illinois  Militia. 

RtOIMKNTAI.  ORDERS  No.  12. 

_  Chicago,  September  26,  1S42. 

The  commander  of  said  regiment  orders  and  directs  that  an 
-  be  held  in  Company  C.  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  in  Chi- 


J.  B.  BEAUBIEN, 
l  olwlbotk  ktx>mt*t  Mmi>  MiHlia. 


cago,  on  the  12th  of  October  next,  at  10  a.  M.  for  captain  of  said 
company,  in  the  place  of  A.  S.  Sherman,  resigned 

said  Air,,hehia,knnCt,i0"  ^',hcld  L'"raP»"y  "».  at  <he  time  afore- 
said, M  the  I...kc  House  in  Chicago  for  a  second  lieutenant  of  said 
company.  In  the  place  of  D.  Hatch,  removed  from  the  State? 

Also  that  an  election  be  held  in  Company  B,  at  the  Illinois  Ex 

: 3»v  ? 5s«?Ehi  "sh  "ctnan":^; 

■  orepaiu,  in  pia<  1  r > t  I-..  I..  Sherman,  resigned 

,.s,J  '  PCTSO"*  SUb'?''  ,°.1mi,i,ia  «l««y  within  bounds  of  the 
h  .  r  ,  "ri"""*4  :'»"™">  arc-  required  to  meet  at  the  places  of 
ihcir  respective  companies  aforesaid,  select  their  judges  ami  clerks 

stews    vss  t  35  s 

(Attest). 

B.  S.  Morris,  Adjutant. 

The  location  of  nine  of  the  earliest  companies  of  the 
Sixtieth  regiment  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  orders  viz  • 

E^nK's^t?^^  ™™ 

Company  P;  m  Athens  (now  I.emont). 
^^l&S-tfeufe^ 
H^^i&^Si^  >-^— hpart  o, 

^  w,  a„d  aaassr JSbjss 

Nine  companies  were  named,  of  which  number  three, 


companies  H,  C  and  D,  were  Chicago  companies.  In 
alphabetical  order  the  companies  A  and  E  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  there  IS  a  discrepancy  in  the  orders  as  to  com- 
panies F  and  H  ;  Beaubien  ordered  an  election  to  be 
held  at  1  toly'i  tavern,  Lyons  and  Summit,  to  elect  offi- 
cers for  Company  F.  Johnson  ordered  the  election  to  he 
held  for  Company  F  at  McKay's,  at  Athens,  and  for  Com- 
pany H,  at  Lyons  and  Monroe. 

Colonel  Beaubicn's  muster,  in  compliance  with  order 
No.  5,  given  before,  probably  came  off.  There  were  de- 
linquents sufficiently  numerous  to  bring  out  a  notice  in 
the  Chicago  Democrat  of  October  10,  1S42,  from  A.  H. 
Tappan,  Constable  and  Collector,  wherein  he  stales  that 
a  list  of  fines  assessed  by  the  "Court  of  Enquiry  and  As- 
sessment for  the  60th  Regiment  Of  Militia  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Companies  attached  *'  hail  been  placed  in  his 
hands  for  collection.  The  advertisement  closes  with 
the  following  :  "  It  is  hoped  that  every  person  within 
the  bounds  of  the  regiment  subject  to  military  duty  will 
hold  himself  in  readiness  promptly  to  meet  his  fines.  " 

The  following  officers  of  Chicago  Militia  companies, 
appear  in  the  State  records  as  elected  and  commission- 
ed, prior  to  1S47  and  subsequent  to  1S42  : 

The  names  of  militia  officers  of  Chicago,  outside 
of  those  of  independent  companies  attached,  which 
appear  elsewhere,  are  copied  from  the  State  records, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Militia  officers  from  Ciiicaco,  Commission!:"  for  tiii 
Goth  Rbgihbmt  of  Illinois  Militia,  from  1S42  to  1S47. 


SAMK 


J.  B.  V.  Kussell  

I).  Spencer  Cady.  

W  illiam  L.  Church  

Richard  P.  DenkCf  

William  II.  Davis  

James  Donnelly  

James  Donnelly  

James  H,  O'Brien  

Joseph  Kilkins  

J.  It.  ftnMiMOB  

S.  It,  l  it  I  \  cr »  .....1.  •»*»■•■* 

J.  R.  Bush  

Uuckner  G.  Morris  

E.  C.  Kimberly  

James  Caldwell  

I.  D.  Campbell  :  

J.  C.  Smith  

Samuel  McKay  

Russell  Green   

W.  P.  Holden  

David  Hatch  

f*.  W.  dates  

John  Demsey  

I.  H.  Sullivan  

Alvan  Calhoun  

S.  A.  Davis  

D.  D.  Stanton  ,-  

C.  E.  I'eck  

James  H.  Carpenter  

Thomas  B.  I'cnton  

W  illiam  H.  Davis  

John  J.  Russell  

James  H.  Carpenter  

Thomas  B.  Benton  

Noble  R.  Hays  

James  Sherman   , 

R-  Smilh  

E.  B.  Southerland  

J    «  Wier  , 

W  dliair.  B.  Snowhook  , 

Frederick  Schafer  

Richard  I'.  Denkex. 

Charles  Kolj  

J.  V.  Sanger  


RANK. 


Colonel  . 
l.t.-Col  . 
Major  . . 
Major  . . 
I  '1  ilonel 
iMaior  . . 
Colonel 
Captain  . 
Captain  . 
Captain  . 
1-.1  l.ii  ut 
2d  Lieut 
Adjutant 
Surgeon 
Captain  . 
1st  Lieut 
2d  I.icut 
2d  I.icut 
Captain  . 

2d  Lieut 
Q'nuster 
2d  I  .ieul 
1st  Lieut 
Caplain  . 
Captain  . 
I  si  Lieut 
1st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Captain 
1st  Lieut 
1st  I  ieul 
2d  Lieut 
Captain 
2d  Lieut 
3d  Lieut 
1st  Lieut 
Caplain  . 
Captain  . 
Captain  . 
1st  Lieut 
2d  Lieut 
Caplain  . 


DAT! 
•F  R*SK. 


DAT! 

OF  COM. 


June  2, 
June  11 
June  11 
Jan.  19, 
Apr.  14, 
Apr.  14, 
Dee.  2, 
June  15, 
June  If, 
June  15, 
June  15, 
June  1 5, 
Apr.  14, 
Sep.  15, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  I. 
Sep.  12, 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12, 
Dec.  12, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  5, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  Id, 
Aug.  5. 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  8, 
Aug.  8. 
June  24, 
June  24. 
lune  8, 
June  8, 
July  4, 
July  4. 
July  4. 
July  4. 
Mar.  14, 
Apr.  3. 
Sep.  20. 
Sep.  20. 
Sep.  20, 
Aug.  to. 


•47. June  14,  47 
/4G  Jan.  31.  47 
,'46'Jan.  31.  47 
's«Kcb.  4,  '50 
'S3  May  ;.  '53 
"S3  May  7.  '53 
'54  J«>-  3.  '55 
"42  Aug.  22. '42 
•42lAug.22.42 
42!Aug  22,  '42 
'42  Aug.  22/42 
'42  Aug.  22/42 
■42  Oct.  15/4' 
'42IUCI.  15/42 
'42  Oct.  15. '4* 
'42  (lei.  15, '4* 
'42  Oci.  If,  '41 


Dec.  9,  '45 
Dec.  9.  "4» 
Dec.  9.  *4> 
Jan.  25.  '43 
Oct  25,  43 
Oct.  2t,  '43 
Oct  1$,  '43 
Oct.  25.  '43 
Oct.  25.  '43 
Oct.  2$.  '43 
•43  Oct.  25,  '43 

'48  

•46  

•46  Aug.  2S/46 
'46  Aug.  28/46 


Aug.  28/46 
Aug-  28/46 
Aug.  28,  46 
Aug.  28.'46 
Aug.  28,  4& 
Aug.  28/46 
Apr.  14.  '4" 
Apr.«4-'47 
OCL  8.  '47 
Oct.  8,  '47 
Oct.  3.  '47 
Oct.  25,  '43 
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The  following  officers  of  Chicago  Militia  companies 
appear  on  the  State  records  as  elected  and  commissioned 
prior  to  1842,  and  subsequent  to  1840: 


NAME. 


RANK. 


S.  J.  Lowe  

A.  S.  Sherman. .   . . 

W.  H.  Davis  

I).  Spencer  C'adv. . . 
Francis  Watlcins'. . . . 

(i  A.  Ucaumont  

Hugh  T.  Dickey... 
Kna  I..  Sherman . . . 
I  nomas  lloync    .  . 
C.corge  R.  Dyer. . . 
Sylvester  Marsh  .. 
David  Hatch  


[i.VTl 
OF  RANK. 


DAT!  of 
COMMISSION. 

r)ec.  18,  1841 
Dec.  iS,  1841 
Dec.  18.  1841 

IS  I  >r:  .    18,  |»4I 

I*.  1 840  Dec.  I S.  1841 
18.  l840JDec.  18.  1S41 
■S41 


Captain  'july  1840 

Captain  (Co.  C),'July  18.  1840 
Captain  July  I*.  1S40 

Captain   [uly 

1st  Lieut  July 

1st  Lieut  Duly 

1st  Lieut  July  |S,  1840;  Dec.  18, 

1st  Lieut.  (C11.Hl  July  IS.  iS^oIDcl-.  1?,  1841 
2d  Lieut  ......  July  is,  1840  Dec.  18.  1841 

2il  Lieut  I  July  t8.  1 840  Dec.  18,  1841 

Sd  Lieut. ..... .  July  18.  1840  Dec.  18,1841 

21I  Lieut.  (Co.D)|)uly  iS,  iSjo||)ec.  18,  1841 


The  Sixtieth,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  the 
first  militia  regiment  organized  in  t  ook  County.  It 
continued  its  existence  as  a  militia  State  organization 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861.  Its  first  Colonel,  J.  B  Beaubien,  held  command, 
except  at  such  times  as  he  chose  temporarily  to  abdicate, 
until  1847,  at  which  time  he  became  HrigadicM  ieneral 
of  Second  Brigade,  Sixth  Division.  Illinois  Militia,*  and 
J.  B.  F.  Russell  was  commissioned  Colonel. 

Following  are  the  names  of  early  officers  of  the  Six- 
tieth Regiment  not  identified  as  residents  of  Chicago: 


NAM*. 


I*.  H-  Spaulding  . 

Joseph  Adam-.  

Kbene/er  Moore  . 
li.  S.  Drowning  . 
Rcnjauin  Mall. . . . 
Merman  Crandall, 

K.  F.  Cluff  

Milton  Flaskett  .. 

I\  N.  Culver  

Seth  W.  Adams. . . 
John  Scvinry  . . . . 
C,.  (;.  Smith  .... 


PATE 
Ol  RANK. 


|nhn  H.  ( 


i  aptain  

Captain   

1st  Lieutenant. 
1st  Lieutenant 
1st  Lieutenant. 
1st  Lieutenant. . 
2d  Lieutenant 
2d  Lieutenant.. 

2d  Lieutenant 

2d  Lieutenant.. 

Captain   

1st  Lieutenant .  . 
2d  Lieutenant. 


_F"mii  i».  v  iwi   r.u   1  .ieuien.1  in  .  .  1 

Joel  S.  Shinian  [3d  Lieutenant.  .J 


l>\li  of 

jOMMISSION. 


June  15,  1S42  Auk.  22,  1842 
June  15.  1S42  Aug.  22,  1842 
"une  15,  1842  Any.  22,  1S42 
une  I',  1842  Aug.  22.  1S42 
une  15.  1S42  Aug.  22,  1S42 
June  is  1842  Auk  22.  1842 
June  15.  1S42  Aug.  22.  1842 
June  15,  1842  Any.  22,  1842 
June  15.  1842  Aug.  22.  1842 
June  1 5,  1842  Auk.  22,  1842 
July  2j,  1S42  Fell.  4,  1S45 
ju'y  23.  1842  Feb.  4.  1S43 
June  24,  1846  Aug.  28,  1846 
uric  24.  184^1  Auk-  28.  1841^ 


Further  lists  of  officers  connected  with  the  regiment 
during  its  existence  appear  in  sketches  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  which  were  attached  to  it.  and  in 
later  years  made  up  the  organization. 

Independent  Companies  op  to  1847. — During  the 

summer  and  fall  of  1842.  when  the  foregoing  orders 
were  issued,  and  the  muster  of  the  Cook  County  Militia 
occurred,  there  was  a  revival  of  the  military  spirit  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  first  independent 
militia  companies  of  Chicago.  There  had  been,  prior 
to  this  date,  one  or  two  ephemeral  organizations  of 
which  only  the  names  are  preserved.  In  18,57,  the  Chi- 
cago American  asked :  "  W  hat  has  become  of  the 
Dragoon  Company?  "  The  question  suggests  the  prior 
existence  of  such  a  company-,  although  no  record  ap- 
pears elsewhere  concerning  it.  The  same  paper,  August 
12,  t8io,  asks:  "  What  has  become  of  the  Chicago  City 
Guards  ? "  The  answer  is,  as  in  the  former  case;  nobody 
knows  what  has  become  of  them,  and  nobody  would 
have  known  that  they  had  ever  existed  had  not  the  Ameri- 
can missed  them  and  attempted  a  futile  hunt  for  their 
remains.  December  8.  1841,  a  correspondent  in  the 
American  wrote: 

"  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  a  city  as  populous  and  as  pub- 
lic spirited  in  all  other  respects  as  Chicago  is,  should  so  lonjf 
remain  destitute  of  one  or  mure  independent  military  companies. 


•liencr*!  It, .mbien'i  *tutT  wa* Mttntwilreil 
1*.  i&«7.  ox  tntlnmrs:   Oeorirr  Pnvn.  rlnitntr  I 


1  the  Chicago  Democrat  "I  Vttiy 


in  li.:i..w-:  «'.e..ri!f  Dnvn.  Hnit-iitr  Impciior;  j.  H.  Kinrie,  l/lta««r- 
IVlt-r  F.Kr.  Anl-ilr-Cmp.  with  rank  ..f  Major  respectively. 
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That  a  city,  numbering  at  least  six  thousand  inhabitants,  has  not 
even  one  uniformed  company  is  lamentable.  In  Ottawa  there  are 
two  companies,  and  in  Joliet  one." 

The  same  correspondent  further  discoursed  on  the 
military  situation  in  the  American  of  December  11, 
1841.    He  said: 

"  The  formation  of  a  draKoon  company  would  be  much  too  ex- 
pensive, for  each  member  would  be  required  to  furnish  himself  with 
a  good  horse.  An  artillery  company  would  not  meet  our  wants: 
it  being  an  arm  of  the  service  that  moves  with  the  heaviness  of  its 
own  eighteen  or  twenty-four  pounders.  1  would  therefore  rccom  mend 
a  light  infantry  company.  As  to  the  unifurm;  it  is  a  matter  of 
fancy  or  taste.  A  neat  gray  uniform  need  not  cost  each  member 
over  $20:  ;1  ff|,  hat  or  cap.  with  plate  scales,  and  tassels  with 
plumes,  $10.    This  b  the  full  amount  that  would  be  required,  ex- 

'''  I"        'f'1  ;-   «  >  ■     ''il   :o  f.:rni>h  (hemsclvi  -.  with  apaa> 

let-,  sword*  and  sashes.  The  arsenal  accoutcrments.  arc  furnished 
by  the  State  upon  requisition." 

The  following  etlitorial  appeared  in  the  American  of 
April  12,  1842. 

"  Illinois  Militia— This  title  we  daresay,  sounds  somewhat 
oddly.  It  is  rather  a  new  thing  for  this  portion  of  the  State,  at  all 
events.  The  idea  of  an  Illinois  training  has  not  probably  been  con- 
templated bv  many  of  our  citijtens,  Ucsidcs,  the  militia  system  gener- 
ally hits  been  so  burlesqued;  there  have  been  s<>  many  invincible*  In 
the  field  that  not  a  few  have  looked  upon  the  matter  as  long  ex- 
ploded. Such  views  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  entertained  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  but  they  surely  cannot  be  w  hen  a  lew 
months,  nay,  perhaps  weeks,  may  possibly  present  us  with  scenes 
and  sounds  very  different  from  those  to  which  nearly  all  of  us  have 
been  accustomed.  The  sword  is  already  more  than  half-drawn  (nun 
its  scabbard.  This  matter  ha*  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  fact  that 
militia  officers  are  engageil  in  enrolling  our  citizens,  and  that  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  present  month  i*  training  day." 

December  12.  in  the  Daily  American  appeared  the 
following: 

"Attention,  Company! 

"  The  gentlemen  of  this  city  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into 
an  Independent  Volunteer  Company  of  Light  Infantry  will  meet  at 
the  City  lintel  on  Friday  evening  next,  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  Many  Citizens." 
This  meeting  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a 
company.    March  14,  1842,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily- 
American  the  following  notice: 

•'  Attkntion.  Company  I — The  member*  of  the  Washington 
tiuards  will  meet  at  the  court-room  on  Randolph  Street  next  Tues- 
day evening,  the  t$lh,  at  seven,  and  it  is  hoped  'hat  others  who 
feel  interested  in  the  good  cause  will  come  and  assist,  and  also 
those  who  wish  to  join.  Hv  order  of  1 111:  Committee." 

April  2,  1842,  notice  appeared  in  the  American  as 
follows : 

"  The  Washing  ton  Guards  will  meet  at  the  court-room,  comer 

of  Wells  and  Randolph  streets,  on  Saturday,  April  2,  for  company 
drill.  A  general  attendance  of  members  and  those  wishing  to  join 
is  requested.  H.  ToWNSKNO,  SniYltin. 

"A.  II.  r.-U-MER./Vr/rtrcrVv-." 

It  iloes  not  appear  that  the  Washington  Guards  be- 
came sufficiently  organized  at  that  time  to  be  recognized 
on  the  State  records  as  an  independent  company,  From 
such  mention  as  can  be  found,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  in  Chicago,  prior  to  the  summer  of  1842,  three  in- 
dependent military  companies,  viz.:  a  dragoon  com- 
pany, prior  to  1837  ;  the  Chicago  City  Guards,  prior  to 
August  12.  1S39,  and  the  Washington  Guards,  in  exist- 
ence April  2,  1842.  Quite  soon  after  that  date  two  in- 
dependent companies  were  formed  ;  one  of  infantry,  the 
Montgomery  Guards,  and  a  cavalry  company,  first  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  State  Adjutant-General  as 
the  Chicago  Cavalry.  The  Montgomery  Guards  may 
have  succeeded  the  Washington  Guards  ;  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  first  independent  infantry  company  that  had 
sufficient  vitality  to  become  historical.  It  survived  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  long  period  of  peace  succeeding, 
even  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  at 
which  time  it  was  ready  as  ever  since  its  organization 
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in  1842  to  fight  the  battles  of  its  country.  It  has  the 
longest  record  of  any  company  in  the  c  ity,  was  the  first 
to  organize,  and  never  ceased  its  organization  until  it 
went  out  in  the  glory  of  actual  warfare  during  the  Re- 
bellion. It  was  an  Irish  company,  as  the  nanu  s  of  the 
first  officers  would  show.  They  were,  as  appear*  from 
the  official  roster  at  Springfield,  as  follow*  :  Captain. 
Patrick  Relley :  First  Lieutenant,  VV.  It.  Snowhook;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Henry  Cunningham  ;  Third  Lieutenant. 
Michael  O'Brien. 

The  Chicago  Cavalry  was  also  organized  in  the  early 
spring  of  1842.  Its  first  officers  commissioned  were  : 
Captain,  Jesse  Leavenworth;  First  Lieutenant.  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  James  V.  Sanger  ;  Third 
Lieutenant,  S,  li  Colih;  Cornet.  S.  N  l>avis. 

These  two  earliest  inde|>endent  companies  of  Chi- 
cago were  attached  to  the  Sixtieth  Regiment  of  Illinois 
Militia.  Both  companies  appeared  in  their  new  uni- 
forms on  July  4,  18.12,  The  Chicago  Cavalry  headed 
the  procession,  and  the  Montgomery  Guards  were  pre- 
sented a  Hag  on  that  occasion.  The  Chicago  American, 
July  5.  gives  an  account  of  the  presentation  ceremonies, 
as  follows  : 

"On  pn-scnting  the  standard  to  the  companv  Dr.  EMM  thus 
addressed  the  company:  '(icntlemen  of  the  tlaUmamuy  C&aida, — 
you  have  honored  me  in  receiving  at  my  hands  the  banner — accept 
it.  It  is  the  first  that  has  been  presented  in  our  new*  citv,  may  it 
be  the  last  to  suffer  in  defeat.  llchnM  !  it  unfurls  to  the  Iweeje  ihc 
name  of  the  illustrious  Montgomery:  it  fakes  up  glorious  associa- 
tions of  the  chivalrous  dead.  It  |K>ints  as  .1  beacon  light  tit  the 
shadowy  future.  Uemcmber  !  humble  as  you  are  now,  the  dis. 
jointed  times  may  call  upon  Mime  spirit  from' amongst  your  ranks  to 
shed  his  blood  for  a  nation's  rights  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  name 
like  that  which  now  floats  upon  the  breeze  above  you.  lie  was  but 
one  of  the  many  sonsof  Krin's  Isle  that  planted  the  seed  of  bln-rtv 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  watered  it  with  his  blood.  History  points 
equally  to  the  torrid  rcgiuus  <if  tin-  fiery  South;  the  snow-clad  hilis 
of  Canada;  the  sunny  valleys  of  prance;  and  the  orange  groves  of 
Spain— and  each  bears  testimony  in  our  favor.  !.et  the  spirit  that 
actuated  such,  inspire  you,  and  hover  over  this  banner  as  an  heir- 
loom  from  father-land— a  talisman  to  lead  you  on  to  glory.  Ke- 
membcr  your  country  has  claims  on  you  yet — she  bids  you  be 
united  and  firm  in  support  of  your  own  rights,  and  yield  an  (quality 
to  all.  She  bids  you  spurn  the  oppressor,  by  whatsoever  name  he 
may  be  called,  and  to  walk  upright,  for  the  eve  of  the  stranger  is 
upon  you.  Farewell  and  remember  vour  tori,  your  countrv,  and 
your  rights. 

"Capt.  Kelley  replied  as  follows: 

"  "We  receive  this  banner  gratefully  at  our  hands.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  keep  its  ample  folds  floating  in  the  breeze  until  we 
shall  have  the  honor  to  say  that  we,  the  Montgomcrv  I  iuanls.  hase 
added  fresh  laurels  to  our  adopted  countrv.  We  shall  ever  be  Vcadv 
to  meet  the  enemy  first  in  action  anil  last  out.  The  Hritish  flag,  it 
is  true,  has  dotted  the  globe,  but  it  has  marked  it  w  ith  crueltv  anil 
oppress-on  ;  but  the  star-spangled  banner  is  hailed  everywhere  as 
the  harbinger  or  freedom,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  and  the  terror 
of  tyrants.  The  sympathies  of  the  whole  world  are  following  its 
course  as  it  ploughs  the  ocean  in  search  of  distant  climes,  and  un- 
liom  millions  will  yet  bless  the  hour  when  it  was  unfurled  to  wage 
unceasing  war  upon  the  oppressors  of  mankind.'" 

In  Norriss  directory  1844  three  independent  com- 
panies are  named  as  then  existing  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Guards:  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  Captain  ;  W.  M 
Larrabee,  First  Lieutenant;  F.  A.  Howe,  |t\  Second 
Lieutenant. 

The  Chicago  Cavalry:  J.  V.  Sanger,  Captain;  S.  N. 
Davis,  first  Lieutenant;  C.  E.  Beck,  Second  Lieutenant; 
J.  it.  Wicker,  Third  Lieutenant:  |.  L.  Howe,  Cornet; 
C.  L.  B.  Hogan.  Orderly  Sergeant. 

The  Montgomery  Guards:  B.  Rellev,  Captain;  W.  11. 
Snowhook,  first  Lieutenant;  H.  Cunningham,  Second 
Lieutenant;  M.  O'Brien,  Third  Lieutenant. 
....  At. thl*  *'P°ch  t"<->  military  spirit  sensibly  waned 
■  ne  city  directory  of  1845  names  no  military  organiza- 
OW.    May  21  .045.  the  Chicago  Democrat  inquires: 
Where  are  the  Chicago  Cavalry,  City  Guards,  and 
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Montgomery  Guards?  We  should  have  to  look  to  them 
for  defense  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  our  city,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  their  condition."  The  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  War  the  next  year,  revived  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  brought  these  companies  again  into 
prominence.  Neither  of  them  failed  to  furnish  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  although  the  companies  remained  in 
Chicago. 

Chicago  i\  thk  Mexican  War.— Neither  the  offi- 
cial records  nor  the  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  the  mem- 
ories of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  still  sur- 
viving, nor  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  those  sources 
of  information,  give  the  full  history  of  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  during  the  years  of  the  Mexican  War. 
The  newspapers  caught  such  local  news  as  was,  at  the 
time,  interesting;  the  Adjutant-General's  office  at 
Springfield  took,  ap|>arently.  as  much  cognizance  of  that 
war  as  the  law  demanded  and  little  more.  From  its 
records  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  many  men 
Illinois  furnished,  how  many  went  from  Cook  County, 
or  how  many  from  Chicago.'  Neither  could  the  number 
of  companies  raised  in  Chicago  be  ascertained,  nor  the 
names  of  the  men  who  enlisted,  nor  the  companies  to 
which  tlu-y  were  assigned,  nor  any  other  historic  fact  of 
local  or  individual  importance.  This  is  written  after  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  published  reports,  and  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  records  at  Springfield. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  only  three  reliable  sources 
for  historic  information  known  —the  State  records,  the 
newspapers,  and  the  memory  of  the  soldiers — it  is  be- 
lieved that  most  concerning  the  period  that  pertains  to 
the  history  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion. 

From  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  given  ;  showing  in  a  quite  disjointed  way  the 
war  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  city  during  1846: 

lanuarv  6— A.  Garrett,  Mayor,  invited  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  attend  "a  meeting  at  the  court-house  on 
Friday,  January  S.  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
method  of  defending  our  city  in  case  of  war." 

January  15 — Hon.  John  Wentworth,  wrote  from 
Washington  under  date  of  Deccml>er  23,  the  following 
paragraph  ;  "One  of  the  military  committee  complains 
greatly  that  our  State  has  made  no  returns  of  its  militia. 
Whose  business  is  this?  If  our  Legislature  has  an  ex- 
tra session,  it  ought  tore-organize  our  militia  as  the  first 
thing.  There  ought  to  be  a  company  with  officers  of 
its  own  choice  in  every  precinct,  with  power  to  have 
two  where  the  precinct  is  very  large.  The  same  of  the 
wards  of  our  city.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  separate 
body  of  inspection  officers  chosen  by  the  precinct  offi- 
cers for  each  count  v.  In  case  of  a  war.  there  must  be 
a  strong  military  post  at  Chicago.  In  the  capacity  of 
our  Government  to  hold  the  fort  at  Mackinac,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  that  fort  to  command  the  straits  we  should 
not  place  too  much  dependence." 

Democrat,  January  13 — "The  war  meeting  called 
for  the  8th  was  postponed,  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
delegation  of  leading  citizens  then  at  Rockford,  attend- 
ing a  railroad  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Galena  S 
Chicago  road." 

Democrat.  Mav  26— "  Congressional  act  passed  May 
13  authorized  the  Bresident  to  accept  volunteers  to  the 
maximum  numberof  so.ooo.    Approved  May  22,  W4»- 

Democrat.  Mav  30— "  Corporal  Sullivan,  son  of  J. 
H.  Sullivan,  of  this  citv,  in  the  midst  of  the  late  tattle 
Monterey  ?  after  firing  at  a  company  of  the  enemy, 
rushed  in  upon  them,  seized  a  lieutenant  by  the  collar, 
disarmed  him  and  delivered  him  a  prisoner  to  Lieuten- 
ant Graham.    He  also  captured  a  cannon  from  tne 
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enemy,  rolled  it  out  in  the  road  and  turned  it  over  to  an 
officer  of  the  5th  Infantry.  Napoleon  would  have  pro- 
moted him  on  the  field." 

Democrat,  June  3— "  T.  L.  Dickey  commanded  a 
company  from  I.aSalle  County  in  the  Mexican  War." 

Democrat,  June  30 — A.  Garrett  writes  a  letter  of  half 
a  column.  He  states  that  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  citizen's  committee  to  aid  ami  assist  in  raising  and 
equipping  volunteers  under  the  requisition  of  the  Govern- 
mcnt.  That  it  required  no  small  exertion  and  consider- 
able means  to  raise  anil  uniform  the  first  two  companies, 
and  that  iit  order  to  do  this  it  became  necessary  for  a 
individuals,  of  whom  he  was  one.  to  subscribe  "an  tin- 
uuliinited  amount  for  uniforming,  as  the  Government 
had  made  no  immediate  effort  for  this  object.  After 
this  had  been  accomplished,  a  latter  was  received  from 
Governor  Ford  staling  his  desire  that  there  should  be 
another  company  raised  in  Chicago.  "  Knowing  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  raising,  uniforming  and 
transporting  the  first  two  companies  to  the  State  rendez- 
vous, I  offered  to  advance  the  funds  myself  for  a  third 
company,  provided  it  could  be  raised— not  otherwise." 
He  then  speaks  of  his  first  success  in  raising  thirty-live 
recruits,  but  found  that  C.  H  Larrabee  had  authority  to 
raise. 1  company  for  Santa  Fe.  Larrabee  finally  decided 
not  to  go,  but  the  effort  to  raise  two  companies  at  the 
same  time  prevented  Mr.  Garrett  from  raising  the  quota 
required,  within  the  ten  days  allowed  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  succeeded  in  recruiting  fifty-eight  men.  A 
full  company  was  required  :  sixty-four'  privates,  eight 
non-commissioned,  three  commissioned  officers  ami  two 
musicians. 

Captain  Mowers  company  Chicago  is  nfentioned 
by  a  correspondent  f  rom  Alton,  as  one  of  twenty  com- 
panies quartered  there  in  June.  1S46. 

The  State  Register  as  quoted  by  the  Democrat  of 
June  30,  said;  "Governor  Ford  returned  from  St. 
I.ouis  on  Saturday  last  June  20,  probably  having  ef- 
fected arrangements  with.MajorI.ee,  the  commissary 
of  subsistence,  and  Major  Mucky,  the  quartermaster  at 
that  place,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  three  regiments  of 
volunteers  who  are  to  rendezvous  "at  Alton.  Colonel 
Shields  has  been  authorized  by  the  Governor  to  inspect 
and  muster  into  the  service  the  volunteers  who  rendez- 
vous at  Alton.  The  following  list  of  companies  have  been 
reported  to  Colonel  Shields  as  being  those  he  is  to  re- 
ceive, they  being  from  the  thirty  companies  first  re- 
ported :  1..  Captain  J.  L.  D.  Morrison.  St.  Clair 
County;  2  Captain  Peter  Golf,  Madison  County  ;  3 
Captain  Ferris  Foreman,  Lafayette  County ;  4  Captain 
Lyman  Mower,  Cook  County;  5  Captain  Elisha  Wells, 
Cook  County. 

Democrat,  July  13 — "The  Montgomery  Guards, 
under  Captain  Snowhook,  did  themselves  great  honor 
on  the  4th.  Wc  heard  the  company  complimented  very 
highly  by  several  strangers  present  here.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  against  native  Americanism  when  we  see  that 
the  Sons  of  Erin  were  the  only  military  company  that 
turned  out  to  celebrate  the  I  leclaration  of  Independence. ' 

Democrat,  September  29— "  Two  Illinois  regiments 
are  with  General  Taylor  ;  two  with  General  W  ool." 

Democrat,  November  24 — Captain  Mower,  from 
New  Orleans,  writes  of  his  troubles  with  Colonel  Har- 
din on  transports.  Mower  claiming  that  Dr.  White  drew 
by  lot  for  him  a  steamer,  in  his  absence,  and  that  Har- 
din put  on  a  small  brig.  Mower  refused  and  was  put 
under  arrest  for  insubordination. 

Democrat.  December  15 — General  J.  E.  Wood  sends 
dispatches,  Coahulia.  Mexico,  October  14,  1846,  stating 
that  Colonel  Hardin,  with  eight  companies  of  the  1st 


Illinois,  came  up  on  evening  of  the  12th.  "Yester- 
day he  crossed  the  river,  and  will  join  us  in  an  hour." 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  files  of 

Democrat,  February  16— "Captain  William  Rogers 
has  opened  a  rendezvous  at  Captain  Russell's  office  on 
Clark  Street,  where  the  young  men  of  the  citv  or  country 
desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  this  company  can 
enroll  themselves." 

Democrat,  February  16— ••  In  pursuance  of  a  call 
from  the  Mayor,  Hon.  John  P.  Chapin,  a  large  and  re- 
spectable assemblage  of  citizens  convened  at  the  court- 
house, on  Friday,  the  12th  of  February,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration of  the  call  of  ( lovernment  for  troops  to  serve 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Thomas  Dyer  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  Captain  Russell  was  appointed  secretary. 
Mr.  Gregg  was  (ailed  on,  and  in  a  spirited  and  very 
animated  manner  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  noble  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
every  American.  Mr.  Rodgers,  who  contemplates  the 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  ten  additional  companies, 
expressed  his  strong  desire  to  lead  a  company  of  troops 
to  serve  in  Mexico.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by 
Dr.  IJrainard.  Colonel  Hamilton,  Captain  Russell,  John 
H.  Kinzie  and  others,  when  the  following  resolutions, 
presented  by  Mr,  David  L  Gregg,  were  adopted: 

'AVWrv-i/,  That  wc  commend  live  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  arc  rcadv  lo  enroll  th  cmsclvcs  for  service  during 
the  Mexican  War.  and  that  wc  will  yield  tfeCM  our  countenance  and 
support  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  national  honor. 

'"/Htm/mi,  That  a  full  company  of  tpmps  might  to  he  raised 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  said  service,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves 
individually  and  collectively  lo  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote that  object. 

"  *AVW:v«/.  That  the  present  war  with  Mexico  should  DC  vig- 
orously prosecuted  until  an  honorable  place  is  secured  and  a  full 
measure  of  redress  for  repeated  wrongs  and  outrages  extorted  from 
the  enemy.' 

"  The  meeting  adjourned  after  several  candidates 
had  been  enrolled." 

Democrat,  February  16 — "Hon.  John  Wentworth, 
writing  from  Washington  concerning  the  presentation 
of  a  swortl  to  Lieutenant  John  Pope  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey,  said:  'Whilst  Illinois  thus  remembers  and  re- 
wards the  valor  of  those  born  within  her  limits,  is  she 
going  to  be  unmindful  of  the  service  of  her  sons  by 
adoption— a  poor  Irish  boy  ?  1  le  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  drew  only  $7  a 
month.  1  le  was  made  a  corporal  of  his  company,' which 
office  he  held  at  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  oth,  where 
he  performed  such  feats  of  valor  as  caused  a  notice  of 
him  by  his  Captain  Morris  in  his  official  reports  and 
for  whic  h  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  presented  him  a 
gold  medal.  President  Polk  has  promised  him  the  first 
vacant  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regular  army;  and 
in  anticipation  of  this,  I  hope  our  Legislature  will  pre- 
sent him  with  a  sword.'" 

Democrat,  February  16 — "The  Mayor  calls  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  court-house.  February  14,  lo  raise 
a  company  for  the  Mexican  War.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Rogers,  a  son  of  the  brave  old  commodore,  who  rid- 
dled the  man-of-war  '  Little  Belt,'  in  the  last  war,  with 
other  young  men  of  talent,  are  interested  in  the  further 
upholding  of  the  flag." 

Democrat.  February  16— "Mr.  Rogers  is  slowly  fill- 
ing his  company." 

( )n  February  23 — "  Mr.  Rogers  is  on  his  way  to  the 
country  to  take  the  names  of  those  who  wish  to  join  his 
company."  On  March  2 — "Recruiting  is  very  slow; 
Rogers  is  still  in  the  country."  Two  companies  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  previously  raised  "in  Chicago. 
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Democrat,  April  5 — Wat  meeting  to  exult  over  vie 
tory  Buena  Vista,  Saturday,  April 3.  Two  recently  en 
listed  companies  are  spoken  of. 


company 
infant  ry. ' 


the  first 
Tlii-v  arc 


Democrat,  April  13— "Captain  K.  B.  Hill' 
is  to  rendezvous  at  Cairo  attached  to  16th 
They  left  Ml  April  20,  in  high  spirits. 

Democrat.  April  1,5— "Captain  C.  C.  Sibley,  recruit- 
ing officer,  informs  us  that  he  has  already  enlisted  one 
hundred  men.  His  company  is  composed  of  men  for 
the  most  part  of  good  size.  We  perceive  that  .Sergeant 
Kellev  is  an  adept  in  military  discipline.  The  company 
will,  on  the  opening  of  lake  navigation,  take 
boat  to  Cleveland,  thence  to  Newport,  Ky. 
destined  to  fill  up  old  regiments." 

Democrat,  April— Captain  Bill*  has  about  fifty  men 
here,  and  his  Lieutenants  are  in  the  country  enlisting. 
His  company  is  probably  full,  and  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Cairo. 

Democrat,  April  27 — "  We  notice  that  in  the  accounts 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Captain  Smith's 
name  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  for 
his  bold  and  daring  conduct  throughout  the  conflict.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
battle." 

Democrat.  April  6 — "  Richard  L  Wilson,*  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Journal  was  severely  wounded 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  cannon  on  Saturday 
last  April  3).  The  two  companies  of  volunteers  re- 
cently enlisted  in  the  city,  together  with  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens,  hail  assembled  on  the  public  square 
to  celebrate  the  recent  victory  of  our  army  in  Mexico, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  was  assisting  to  load  and  discharge  the 
cannon,  when  by  an  accidental  discharge  both  his 
thumbs  and  his  left  arm  were  blown  oft.  One  word 
about  that  old  cannon.  Six  men  have  been  wounded 
by.it  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  think  it  should  now  In- 
given  to  our  founders,  ami  let  them  use  it  up  as  old 
metal.  This  cannon  was  raised  in  1X37  from  the  Chi- 
cago River,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  the  massacre  at  this  place  in  1812.  The  inside 
of  it  more  resembles  honey-comb  than  anything  else, 
and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  properly  swab  it."  The  can- 
non disappeared  soon  alter  the  accident. 

Democrat,  May  u— "We  understand  that  James 
Hugunin  is  raising  a  company  of  infantry  to  meet  the  late 
requisition  of  Ciovernor  French.   His'  rendezvous  for 

the  present  is  on  South  Water  Street,  between  Clark  ami 
1-tSalle." 

Democrat,  May  11 — "We  are  requested  by  Isaac 
Cook,  l'.s(|.,  Sheriff  of  this  county,  to  state  that' he  has 
not  called  upon  the  people  for  volunteers,  because 
Colonel  D.  S.  Cady  is  now  absent,  whose  duty  more  prop- 
erly it  is.  But  should  Colonel  Cady  not  return  by 
Wednesday,  he  will  then  take  the  proper  steps  to  organ- 
ise one  company  or  more  for  the  county." 

Democrat.  June  22— "Day  before  vesterdav  we 
published  a  letter  from  Judge  Young,  stating  that  the 
President  would  accept  of  a  company  of  cavalry  from 
Chicago.  The  previous  company  had  gone  to' Santa 
Fc  as  infantry.  So  oar  boys  bad  to  begin  again.  Hut 
the  company  is  now  ready,  making  the  ninth?  company 
Chicago  has  sent  to  the  war." 

Democrat,  June  22— "  The  '  Shields  Cadet 1  is  the 
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name  of  the  fourth*  volunteer  company  raised  in  Chi 
cago.  Captain,  C.eorge  M.Cole;  First  Lieutenant,  S. 
R.  Wood;  Second  Lieutenants,  S.  W.  Smith,  and  Kd 
ward  Morcy.  There  is  room  for  a  few  more  privates  it 
application  is  made  soon.  Captain  Cole  wants  to  leave 
by  Monday  next.  Captain  Hugunin  wishing  to  go  to 
Santa  leafier  his  company  was  rejected,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Captain  Kinney's  company.  ' 

Democrat,  luiy  23 — "Lieutenant  William  Erwin.  of 
the  first  company  of  Chicago,  has  returned  from  the 
war  and  is  now  in  this  city  as  ( irdcrly  Sergeant.  At 
Alton  he  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant,  and  after  the 
resignation  of  Lieutenant  Klliott,  First  Lieutenant.  At 
Presidio,  he  was  appointed  (Juartermaster  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  and  devoted  considerable  time  while  in  Mexico 
in  that  capacity.  At  Buena  Vista  he  took  the  Command 
of,  and  most  gallantly  led  his  company  in  that  terrible 
fight.  We  understand  Lieutenant  Lrwin  intends  locat- 
ing permanently  in  DeKalb." 

Democrat,  July  20— "  We  learn  by  a  gentleman 
from  New  Orleans  that  Captain  Mower  from  this  city 
has  been  arrested  in  that  place  for  murder.  The  story- 
is  that  he  killed  a  man  in  Natchez  some  four  years  ago. 
and  that  a  reward  of  $500  was  offered  for  his  arrest  at 
that  time." 

Democrat,  July  6 — Captain  Kinney's  company  re- 
ceived a  banner  from  the  ladies  of  Alton." 

Democrat,  July  15— "  Among  the  volunteers  from 
this  city,  vear  "ago,  for  the  Mexican  War,  was  George 
Pilson.'a  Norwegian.  Charmed  with  the  institutions  of 
America,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enroll  his  name;  ami  though  he  hail 
plenty  ot  work  at  good  wages  he  was  at  work  at  Alder- 
man ('.ranger's  foundry  nothing  could  deter  him  from 
contest.  In  the  battle* of  Buena  Vista  he  distinguished 
himself  for  bis  bravery,  and  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
light.  It  was  during  the  terrible  charge  upon  the  1st 
Illinois  Regiment  made  bv  Mexican  lancers,  that  Pilson 
fell.  He  had  slain  one  'lancer  by  the  discharge  of  his 
rifle,  and  had  killed  a  horse  and  rider  with  the  butt  of 
his  piece  when  three  lancers  pressed  upon  him  and  ran 
hun  through  with  their  iances." 

Democrat.  September  20— "The  war  flag  presented 
bv  Alderman  (.ranger  to  Captain  Mower  was  returned 
by  him  to  the  donor,  and  by  him  displayed  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat office."  , 
Democrat.  November  13 -"Captain  C.  C.  Sibley  left 
this  city  on  Thursday,  the  12th.  He  has  been  recruit- 
ing here,  and  has  been  successful  in  raising  a  large  body 
of  excellent  soldiers.  He  leaves  an  interesting  family 
in  this  city.  Captain  Sibley  is  attached  to  the  5th  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Infantry." 

Democrat,  November  23  — "  Up  to  date  following 
members  Of  Captain  Kinney's  company  F  5th  Regi- 
ment have  died  ;  I'.  Mi  Daniels,  en  route  to  Sante  Fc. 
David  T.  Blackmail  and  James  Carr,  at  Santa  Fe. 

Democrat,  November' 23— "Captain  Swift's  r« 
company,  accompanied  by  a  piece  of  artillery 
band  of  music,  paraded  the  streets  yesterday, 
made  a  fine  appearance  and  created  an  unusual  stir  in 
the  city.  After  parading  the  streets  the  company  re- 
tired without  the  city  iimits  and  continued  firing  some 
time.  We  should  judge  from  the  time  between  eacli 
report  that  the  gun  was  well  handled."  . 

Democrat.  November  23— "The  cavalry  and  flying 
artillery  meet  to-dav  at  the  old  garrison  ground.  "  <■' 
hope  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  military  affairs  will  l>e 
in  attendance.  _  The  artillery  will  be  escorted  by  a  b«W 
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of  music  outside  the  city  limits,  where  there  will  be 
some  practice  in  gunnery." 

Democrat.  November  13— "At  meeting  of  citizens 
at  the  office  of  R.  K.  Swift,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  company  of  cavalry  and  Hying  artillery,  Mr.  Ran- 
kins  was  chairman,  and  C.  F.  Howe,  secretary.  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution  :  Captain  J.  11.  F.  Russell,  R 
K.  Swift,  John  R.  Orr,  James  Smith  and  C.  F.  Howe; 
Committee  on  Uniform,  R.  K.  Swift  and  Dr.  Board  - 
man." 

Democrat,  November  23 — ""City Guards.' — A  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  the  city  are  forming  themselves 
into  a  military  company  under  the  above  title.  W.  \V, 
Danenhower,  88  l.aSalle  Street,  is  the  secretary  of  the 
company,  who  will  give  any  information  respecting  the 
organization." 

"  Rjsomikxtal  HBAOgUAKTtRS.  CHICAGO,  December  to,  1847. 

"(Infer  N».  — .    An  election  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 

Captain  William  it.  Soowhook,  of  the  Montgomery  Guards,  in  the 

city  Of  Chicago,  at  3  o'clock  r.  M.,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  lilting  vacancies  of  office. 

"J.  B.  P.  Rl'HBLL,  Cabnrl  (\>:h  Krgiment." 

Chicago  HvstAJtft  Anwiiny ! 

"Order  No.  2: — The  mcmliers  of  the  company  .ire  hereby 
notified  t"  attend  drill  after  thin  date  at  the  Kio  I. ramie  House,  on 
LaSallc  Street,  on  every  Wednesday  evening.  Any  person  who 
may  wish  to  join  the  company  will  please  make  his  application  At 
the' drill  room  or  to  some  member  of  the  company. 

"Hv  order  of  C.vi  r.MX  Swtcr. 

■\Vii  t.i,\M  C-AMSUt,  Onierly  St>ztant. 

Democrat,  December  30 — "  The  Peace  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  December  28  .was  a  failure,  No  enthu- 
siasm, no  crowd.  A  Dutch  '  chief  cook  and  bottle  Hash- 
er.' " 

Journal.  July  12 — "  W.  N.  Chambers,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  attached  to  Colonel  Doniphan's  com- 
mand, returned  home  last  evening.  Mr.  Chambers 
marched  via  Santa  Fc  and  Chihuahua  to  Monterey, 
where  he  joined  General  Taylor's  army  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  eleven  mouths." 

Journal,  December  22 — "A  Peace  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle  last  evening.  We  noticed  a  large 
number  of  our  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  in 
attendance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  an  address  in  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war  read  and  adopted.  A  Peace  Society  was 
organized,  and  resolutions  and  a  memorial  to  Congress 
presented.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  next  Tues- 
day evening,  when  the  memorial  and  resolutions  will 
come  up  for  discussion." 

Journal.  July  9 — "  Mexican  soldiers  from  the  war 
can  have  their  papers  forwarded  to  Washington  and  land 
warrants  immediately  procured,  by  applying  at  J.  H.  F. 
Russell's  land  agency." 

MR.    HOI.DKNS    RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE 
MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  following,  from  the  pen"  of  Chariest'.  P.  Holden. 
himself  a  soldier  of  the-Mexican  War,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  sketch  of  the  part  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
took  in  that  war  that  has  thus  far  l>een  written  : 

In  Mav,  184;;,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  General 
Taylor  was  ordered  to  place  his  troops  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  defend  that  Stale  against  a  threatened  Mexi- 
can invasion.  In  August  of  that  vear  he  concentrated 
his  troops  at  Corpus  Christi.  where  he  remained  until 
March  11.  1846,  when  he  broke  up  his  encampment  and 
moved  the  army  of  occupation  westward:  this  was  nun- 
posed  of  onlv  about  four  thousand  regulars.  On  the 
20th  of  March  he  reached  and  passed  without  resistance 


the  Arroya  Colorado,  and  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
to  which  point  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  after  considerable  suffering,  on  the  29th 
of  that  month.  Here  he  took  every  means  to  assure 
the  Mexicans  that  his  purpose  was  neither  war  nor  vio- 
lence in  any  shape,  but  solely  the  occupation  of  the 
'Texas  territory  to  the  Kio  Grande,  until  the  boundary 
should  be  definitely  settled  by  the  two  republics. 

Encamping  opposite  Metamoras,  General  'Taylor 
prepared  for  M  exican  aggression  by  erecting  fortifica- 
tions and  plaining  batteries.  Provisions  became  short, 
the  American  Army  possessed  but  little  ammunition 
and  were  in  many  other  ways  discouraged,  but  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  commenced,  and  gloriously  was 
it  won  on  May  8,  1846.  On  the  following  day  the  two 
opposing  armies  again  nut  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
within  three  miles  of  Fort  Drown :  the  battle  com- 
menced with  great  fury  ;  the  artillery  on  both  sides 
ditl  terrible  execution,  ami  extraordinary  skill  was  dis- 
played by  the  opposing  Generals  ;  but  again  conquest 
declared  for  the  I'nited  States  Army.  'These  victories 
filled  our  country  with  exultation;  Government  acknowl- 
edged the  distinguished  services  of  General  Taylor  by 
making  him  Major-General  by  brevet.  Congress  passed 
resolutions  of  high  approval  ;  Louisiana  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  and  the  Press  everywhere  teemed  with  his 
praise, 

War  had  now  been  actually  declared  between  the 
two  Governments  in  real  combat,  and  on  May  11. 
1846,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  "By  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  stale  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  I'nited  States."  Simul- 
taneously that  body  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  war  ami  empowered  the  President  to  accept  fifty 
thousand  volunteers. 

It  was  about  May  20  before  the  official  news  reached 
the  capital  of  our  Stale  ami  also  the  city  of  Chicago.  It 
spread  like  wild-lire.  Governor  Ford  issued  his  proc- 
lamation (  ailing  for  thirty  full  companies  of  volunteers 
to  serve,  for  twelve  months,  with  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing their  own  company  and  regimental  officers.  Within 
ten  days  thirty-five  full  companies  bail  organized  ami 
reported  to  the  Governor,  and  by  the  time  the  place  of 
rendezvous  had  been  selected  Alton  ,  I  here  hail  been 
seventy-five  companies  raised  ami  each  anxious  to  be 
the  first  in  the  field,  of  which  the  Governor  Ford  had 
to  select  thirty  companies,  the  full  quota  of  the  State. 
'Two  of  these  companies  were  accorded  to  our  city,  one 
of  which  was  beaded  by  Captain  Lyman  Mower  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Elisha  Wells.  When  the  news  first 
reached  Chicago,  Captain  Mower,  then  a  thoroughgoing 
young  merchant,  seizing  the  opportunity  unfurled  his 
[lag  and  established  his  headquarters  for  a  company  for 
the  Mexican  War.  There  was  a  great  rush  and  Captain 
Mower  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  Well  does  the  writer 
rememl>cr  the  company  of  young  men  headed  by  their 
young  and  zealous  commander  as  they  marched  through 
our  streets  to  the  stirring  music  of  life  ami  drum.  In 
that  day  and  time  those  who  opposed  the  war  said 
that  to  enlist  at  that  period  for  service  in  that  distant 
country  to  fight  a  well-drilled  and  thoroughly-organized 
army  composed  of  Spaniards  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
among  the  chaparral  of  Mexico  was  sure  death.  Never- 
theless the  rush  of  young  men  to  uphold  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  that  conflict  seemed  to  know  no  end,  Chicago 
was  then  but  in  its  infancy,  having  a  population  of  over 
fourteen  thousand,  but  her  people  were  resolute  and 
patriotic  to  the  very  core— only  a  few  years  had  passed 
since  the  same  barbaric  scenes  which  were  then  of  daily 
occurrence  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  bad  Iveen  perpetrated 
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at  their  own  homes  in  and  about  where  Chicago  then 

stood. 

The  second  company  under  the  leadership  of  Cap- 
tain Elisha  Wells  was  soon  raised  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Many  citizens  of  Chicago  with  their  money  and 
means  aided  these  two  companies  in  Organizing  and  pre- 
paring for  the  front,  and  among  those  who  were  fore- 
most in  this  laudable  work  was  the  late  Augustus  Gar- 
rett,  who  was  then  just  retiring  from  a  three  years 
service  three  terms  as  Mayor  of  the  then  young  city. 
He  was  full  of  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  and  wanted  to  sec  his  young  and  growing  city  take 
a  front  rank  in  the  conflict  then  pending  with  Mexico. 
The  late  Hon.  John  P.  Chapin  succeeded  Mr.  Garrett 
as  Mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  i  846,  and  he  too  was 
enthusiastic  for  pushing  on  the  war  hut  just  begun.  It 
was  his  desire  that  the  prairie  city  should  he  heard  from 
in  no  uncertain  terms  in  that  conflict.  Captain  Sibley 
of  the  regular  army  opened  a  recruiting  office  for  enlist- 
ing men  for  the  regular  army  and  many  having  failed  to 
get  into  the  volunteer  companies,  enlisted  in  that  service 
being  determined  to  aid  in  the  subjugation  of  Mexico 
even  though  it  were  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  enlisted  in 
Captain  Mower's  company  and  it  is  believed  to  be  en- 
tirely correct.  Every  man  in  this  company  enlisted  in 
Chicago.  In  a  letter  from  Captain  I.yman  Mower,  who 
is  now  living  in  Milwaukee,  he  informs  the  writer  that 
they  were  all  enlisted  here  and  belonged  in  Cook  County 
at  the  time.  Their  names  were:  Captain,  I.yman  Mower; 
First  Lieutenant,  William  Erwin;  Second  Lieutenants, 
Samuel  M.  Parsons  and  Mathew  Moran;  Sergeants! 
Joshua  Herrindan,  Frederick  Haillwirn,  Augustus  Til- 
ford  and  Hewitt  C.  Davis;  Corporals,  Samuel  Scott, 
Charles  Ranks,  Benjamin  Yan  Vrankin,  and  George  l>. 
Slack;  musicians,  John  Helms,  and  Augustus  S temple; 
privates,  Simon  Alley.  Phillip  Asant,  David  Raker, 
Henry  Rruner,  Michael  C.  Brennan,  George  C.  Hunker, 
Lewis  Hattleman,  W.  (.  line,  lames  Carle,  James  Carlin, 
Edward  Devoe,  David  Dolson, John  II,  Hurling.  Isaac 
English,  Harmon  Ellering,  Stephen  Elain,  Abraham 
Franks,  Tina  P.  Fuller,  Charles  Fowk,  Eliacune  Gard- 
ner, John  Gardner,  Lyman  Guinnip,  Jonathan  Groves 
Luther  Groves,  Michael  Hyde,  Austin  Handy,  Nelson 
Johnson.  Cyrus  Lathrop,  Charles  Mvers,  John  Miller 
Jacob  Miller,  Michael  McCarty,  W.  p.  Olmstead,  Chris- 
tian Osmand,  George  Phettiplace,  Henrv  Porter  Will- 
lam  Phinisy,  Edward  F.  Rowe,  Frederick  Roth.  Fred- 
erick Rickow.  W.  H.  II.  Robinson,  Frederick  Shrader 
Augustus  Stemhouse.  Harmon  Secomb,  John  H.  Tem- 
ple John  Warian.  Frederick  Wenter.  Samuel  Waters. 
John  Wells.  James  Walker.  John  Wise,  Francis  Itur- 
roughs,  Adam  lack,  George  Cpperman,  Freeman  Wil- 
lett.  Frederick  Weaver  and  Franklin  Carney 

«■  soldiers  raised  by  Captain  Wells  Were  all  en- 
isted  in  Chicago,  and  Augustus  Steinhouse,  now  in  the 
Lmtcd  States  Custom  Service  in  this  city,  informs  the 
writer  that  all  the  members  of  this  enmpanv  were  en- 
listed and  rightfully  belonged  to  this  citv.  where  thev 
were  cre.hted  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  company  at 
hat  time.  I  heir  names  were  :  Elisha  Wells.  Captain 
who  was  subsequently  transferred  when  M    P  Smith 

hI^S^J.1.0  lhie  ic?pla,ncy;  First  Lieu'«»nt.  Patrick 
n  W  Hd  lieutenants,  William  A.  Clark.  Elias 

RZabriska   Sergeants,  Arthur  Perrv.  Abraham  Peters 

wfl-S  ,  x,M  .M'''tlHnvs,  George  Mackenzie.  George  P 

rates,  W.O.  Anderson,  Patrick  Burke  lames  V  HI-.,, 
chard,  John  Burkholder,  Thomas  J  B  u n,  Job n  B isbec. 


John  D.  Roneby.  Peter  Conover,  Patrick  Clemens, 
Henry  Crane.  Bradley  Chandler,  Junius  Dilley,  Peter 
Dolan,  James  T.  Eason,  Simeon  L.  Ells,  Leroy  I).  Fitch, 
Michael  Finton,  Thomas  Gavin,  Edwanl  D.Garregus, 
Hiram  Gun.  Demis  Griffin,  Thomas  Gorman,  lames 
Gitty,  John  Howland.  W.  Hodge.  Edward  Huzev. 
Michael  Half.  George  W.  Krebbs,  Solomon  Kirkman, 
Patrick  Murray.  John  Malone,  Phillip  Mains.  Thomas 
1 .  Moore,  James  O'Rourke,  Francis  Quinn,  Joseph  H. 
Pratt,  Thomas  Riley,  It.  A.  Richards,  John  L.  Smith, 
leremiah  Sullivan,  Barney  Sean*.  O.  C.  Tavlor.  George 
W.  Underbill,  Edward  Wright.  Thomas  P.  White,  S.  T. 
Wool  worth,  Thomas  Dilley. 

These  two  companies  were  at  once  furnished  trans- 
portation to  Alton,  by  stage  to  LaSalle  and  thence  to 
Alton  by  steamer,  where  they  arrivetl  about  June  10, 
and  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  June 
18,  1846.  When  the  thirty  full  companies  arrived  at 
Alton,  they  were  formed  into  three  regiments,  known 
and  commanded  as  follows:  First  Regiment.  Colonel 
John  J.  Hardin;  Second  Regiment.  Colonel  William  H. 
Bissell;  Third  Regiment,  Colonel  Ferris  Foreman. 

In  the  meantime  the  Fourth  Regiment  had  been 
formed  and  fully  organized  with  Colonel  Edward  D. 
Baker  as  their  commander.  The  two  Chicago  com- 
panies were  attached  to  the  famous  First  Regiment- 
as  companies  B  and  K.  Company  R  was  commanded 
by  F.lisha  W  ells,  and  Company  K  by  Lyman  Mower. 

These  four  regiments  were  immediately  pushed  to 
the  front,  where  they  were  in  good  time  heard  from 
in  the  very  heart  of  Mexic  o,  at  Buena  Yista  and  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  many  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  war. 
Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Colonel  John  J, 
Hardin,  of  the  First  Illinois,  together  with  one  Captain, 
one  subaltern  and  twenty-six  enlisted  men,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  killed,  while  two  subalterns  and  six- 
teen enlisted  men  were  wounded  and  three  missing 

'The  Second  Regiment,  which  was  headed  by  the  late 
Governor  Bissell,  lost  two  Captains,  one  subaltern,  and 
twenty-nine  enlisted  men;  total,  thirty-two  kilted ;  had 
wounded  two  Captains,  six  subalterns,  and  sixty-three 
enlisted  men.  and  four  missing.  The  aggregate  loss 
for  this  regiment  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The 
term  of  service  having  expired,  the  First  and  Second 
regiments,  which  were  at  Buena  Yista.  were  discharged 
at  Camargo,  Mexico,  June  17.  tSay. 

The  'Third  and  Fourth  regiments,  which  were  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  were  disc  harged  in  New  Orleans 
La.,  May  25,  1847. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  April  19,  1847,  made  a  requi- 
sition for  six  thousand  more  volunteers  to  "serve 
during  the  war  "  to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  term 
of  enlistment  was  to  expire.  Of  this  call  but  one  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Governor 
F'rench  issued  his  call  for  another  regiment  in  conformity 
to  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  early  in 
May.  and  young  men  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as 
many  older  ones,  offered  themselves  by  thousands.  In 
Chicago  thev  sprang  up  as  bv  magic.  On  May  it,  the 
Chicago  Democrat  said  :  "  the  Chicago  cavalry'  em- 
braces the  verv  (lower  of  our  citv  ;  voting  men  com- 
manding the  highest  confidence,  both  for  their  talents 
and  integrity,  We  hope  these  young  men  who  did 
their  business  on  ten  hours'  notice  will  be  accepted." 

In  its  issue  of  May  18  appeared  the  following: 
'"Colonel  Hamilton  has  just  arrived  from  Springfield, 
and  we  learn  that  he  has  had  the  Chicago  Horse  Com- 
pany accepted  as  a  company  of  infantry,  and  that  there 
is  no  probability'of  having  our  second  company  accepted 
unless  the  express  arrived  earlv  on  Monday  morning, 
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as  there  was  a  great  n,s),  ,()  j,et  a  ehance  to  volunteer 
from  all  parts  of  the  State." 

At  that  time  there  were  no  telegraphs,  and  hence 
the  long  delay  in  communicating  with  the  capital  of  our 
State,  to  say  nothing  about  the  delays  in  reaching 
Washington,  from  whence  all  war  orders  came.  The 
writer  was  a  member  of  "  the  Chicago  Horse  Company  " 
and  it  was  only  by  hard  work  and  a  little  stategv  that 
the  late  Colonel  Richard    |.  Hamilton  succeeded  in 
having  it  accepted  as  one  of  the  infantry  companies  for 
the  new  regiment.    It  was  raised  quickly,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  glorious  news  that  it  was  accepted,  an 
election  was  held  for  company  officers,  with  the  follow- 
ing results :  For  Captain,  Thomas  B.  Kennev ;  First 
Lieutenant,  Murray  F.  Tulcy ;  Second  Lieutenants. 
Richard  N.  Hamilton  and  James  H.  Hunt,  with  the  fol- 
lowing rank  and  rile  :  Sergeants,  Alvin  Y.  Moray,  John 
•  A.  Knights,  William  Forsyth  and  John  H.  Goodrich; 
Corporals,  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  George  llrinsmaid, 
George  Hewitt  and  Levi  R.  Yantassell  ;  fifer,  Charles 
Styles;  drummer,  George  Carson;  privates,  lames  H. 
Allen.  William  II.  Black,  Robert  Croft,  lames  H.  God- 
frey, Fdgar  Fool,  Jeremiah  Stvles.  Snencer  Pratt,  Will- 
lain  Daniels,  Hendrick  Hattendorf,  Ashley  Anderson. 
Brebson  W.  Drunker,    John  M.   Hour.  John  Burns, 
Nelson  Barnum,  Richmond  S.  Danforth,  George  W. 
Case.  James  Foster,  Alfred  T.  Woodford,  lames  Rote, 
Asa  II.  Cochman,  George  B.  Bull,  William  F.  Gregg, 
John  I'.  Girard,  Amos  N.  Griffith,   Joseph  Gardner, 
Lyman  Herrick,  Harvey  Hall,  Seth"  1',  Huntington, 
Daniel  Huntley,  Alanson  Halleck,  her  Johnson,  Fred- 
erick Kratzer,  Henry  Lahr,  William  Mathews,  William 
Mudge.  Morns    H.   Morrison,    Thcophilus  Michael, 
James  V,  Ramsden,  Nicholas  Kodholt/.,  Gotrich  Stroh, 
Augustus  H.  Seider,  Freeman  Thornton,  Henry  Snight. 
Alexander  H.  Tappan,  Christopher  F.  I'tho,  Adam 
Wiley,  James  C.  Young,  Krastus  1).  Brown,  Peter  Back- 
man,  August  Kberhard,  Stephen  Kmorv.   James  R. 
Hugunin,  John  W.  Hipwcll,  Jacob  Kens'ling,  Lorenzo 
D.  Loring,  James  D.  Morgan.  Lorenzo  I  >.  Mavnard. 
Charles  J.  McCormick,  Fhineas  Page.  Valentine  Khcin- 
hard.  Julius  C.  Shepherd,   lohn  T.  Rolph.  lulius  C. 
Shaw,  Thomas  Scaeor,  John  W.  Strebel.  Levi  R.  Van- 
tassell,  James  Wilson,  Seymour  Whitbeck,  Luther  G. 
Hagar,  Alexander  Freeman,  Daniel  Martin. 

When  thus  organized  it  was  at  once  ordered  to  re- 
port at  Alton,  III.,  the  general  rendezvous  for  all 
Illinois  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  War.  The  company 
proceeded  thither  via  stage,  to  1-iSalle.  where  a  steamer 
was  in  readiness  which  took  it  down  the  Illinois  River 
to  Alton,  where  it  arrived  about  May  30.  1.S47,  and  im- 
mediately went  into  camp.  And  here  soldier-life  com- 
menced in  real  earnest.  The  city  was  Hooded  with  tin- 
new  companies  and  many  others.  Indeed,  there  were 
several  fragmentary  companies,  partly  filled,  which  had 
reported  at  Alton  with  the  hope  of  being  accepted  and 
subsequently  filling  their  companies  to  the  maximum 
number.  'These  companies  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  only  the  ten  companies  which  had  reported  to 
the  Governor  in  the  first  instance  could  be  accepted  at 
this  time,  fames  R.  Huininin.  of  this  city,  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  fine  company  which  he  tendered  to  the 
State  for  service  in  Mexico.  There  were  many  other 
companies  also  tendered,  all  of  which  were  refused, 
when  they  immediately  broke  up  their  company  organ- 
izations, and  the  individual  members  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  ranks  of  such  companies  as  had  been 
accepted  by  the  State  and  General  Government,  and  it 
is  believed,  a  large  majority  of  them  were  thus  accepted. 
;is  the  Chicago  company  liad  more  than  one  hundred 


upon  its  rolls,  eighty  five  of  whom  belonged  in  Chicago 
and  the  towns  immediately  surrounding  the  city,  and 
were  credited  to  Chicago. 

'The  regiment  was  now  ready  to  complete  its  organ- 
ization, and  Captain  Fdward  W.  B.  Newby,  of  the  Brown 
County  company,  was  elected  Colonel'  of  the  same. 
Henderson  B.  Boyakin,  a  private  in  Captain  Turner's 
Marion  County  company,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  Captain  Israel  B.  Donaldson,  of  the  Pike  County 
company,  was  elected  Major.  Colonel  Richard  J. 
Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  father  of  the  Chi- 
cago company,  was  a  candidate  for  the  colonelcy,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  ballot  by  E.  \\  .  B.  Newby. 

'The  regiment  having  completed  its  organization, 
was  ready  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  Chicago 
Company  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  banner  by  the 
ladies  of  Alton,  and  the  members  were  all  in  high  spirits 
and  anxious  to  move  to  the  front,  expecting  to  be  or- 
dered to  Scott's  line  of  the  army,  then  en  route  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  But  judge  of  the 
surprise  of  the  regiment  when  the  order  did  come,  and 
they  were  marched  to  the  steamers  for  transportation 
down  the  river,  and  when  well  under  wav,  and  just  op- 
posite Hie  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  tr  ansports 
turned  suddenly  into  and  up  that  stream,  when  for  the 
first  time  then  dcstinati<  >  was  known.  Ii  was  Santa 
he,  where  they  arrived  after  a  tedious  and  hard  jour- 
ney across  the  plains  September  16,  1847.  'The  steamer 
brought  them  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  re- 
mained, making  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  march 
across  the  country,  which  was  entered  upon  about  luly 
6.  Fort  Leavenworth  at  that  time  was  on  the  eastern 
luirder  of  the  Indian  Territory,  ami  upon  starting  out 
from  that  post  the  command  took  a  southerly  direction 
until  it  had  crossed  the  Kaw  River,  which  crossing  was 
at  a  point  below  where  the  city  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
now  stands.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river  thev  took 
the  Santa  Fe  trail.  Thus  far  they  had  traveled  through 
the  country  occupied  by  the  civilized  Indians,  but  si  ion 
after  entered  that  of  the  hostiles.  On  passing  Council 
Grove,  and  from  that  point  to  Los  Yegas,  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  occupied  by  the  worst 
tribes  of  Indians  that  ever  infested  the  plains.  "There 
were  traveling  under  the  protection  <if  this  command 
a  lar>;e  number  of  traders  en  route  to  Santa  Fe.  'They 
had  elegant  trains,  consisting  of  six  mule  teams,  heavily 
loaded  with  goods  for  New  Mexico  and  the  lower  coun- 
try. They  sought  the  company  of  this  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  protect  them  from  the  savages,  of  whom 
thev  always  had  mortal  fear,  but  during  the  entire  dis- 
tance through  this  hostile  country  the  writer  has  no 
recollection  of  having  seen  or  even  heard  of  an  Indian. 
They  gave  the  army  a  wide  berth,  fearing,  no  doubt, 
the  old  flint-lock  muskets  with  which  it  was  armed. 

About  the  time  the  Fifth  Regiment  left  Alton  another 
was  forming — the  Sixth  Regiment— composed  in  a  large 
part  of  those  companies  and  men  that  had  failed  to  be 
accepted  in  the  Fifth.  This  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  James  Collins,  who  had  brought  a  company 
from  Galena,  III,,  as  Captain  of  the  same.  He  was 
elected  Colonel  August  3,  1S47.  "There  were  many 
Chieagoans  in  that  regiment.  Among  the  number  were:  ■ 
In  Company  A.  Martin  Clark,  Lewis  Johnson,  Damon 
C.  Kennedy,  Aaron  Messechar,  "Thomas  Mullen,  Martin 
McRorgb,  James  McDonald.  Job  A.  Orton,  William  A. 
'Thornton;  in  Company  E.  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Lock- 
wood  Kellogg,  Frank  Smith,  John  Worrell,  Charles 
Brown,  George  Robinson ;  in  Company  F,  Andrew 
Pander.  James  R.  Ross,  Yernon  J.  Hopkins.  William 
A.  Hedges,  James  M.  Johnson,  Henry  McGuire,  An- 
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drew  Mackay,  James  A.  Nelson,  John  Reynolds;  in  in  tin- from  with  all  possible  dispatch,  being  in  all  the 

Company  I,  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Artetmis  L   Ken-  battles  from  San  Antonio  and  Contreras  to  the  City  ol 

jamin,  Henry  Blowney,  I-afayette  Lock,  Thomas  Pol-  Mexico,  which  they  helped  to  take  September  14,  1847. 

lard,  Hugh  Riley:  in  Company  K,  Edward  Connuff,  He  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  killed  ami 

John  Reed,  Clark  W.  Roberts,  Timothy  Ryan,  Hiram  died  of  disease  and  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  He 

Shook.     This  regiment  was  ordered  to  Scott's  line,  and  names  the  following,  which  he  remembers  as  from  Chi- 

suffered  terribly  by  sickness  and  disease,  and  some  were    cago:  Bernard  A  It  ho  we  r,  Theodore  Itohnenkemp,  

killed  in  the  battle  at  San  Juan,  Mexico.    When  they     Fond,  William  Heldman,    Hacks,  Greenhard, 

went  into  the  field  the  regiment  numbered  1,046,  of-  Marahan  Jansen,  D_  I..  Juergens,  John  MeKinney,  John 

ficers  and  men.    Of  those,  four  Captains,  nine  I.ietttcn-  Moriarty.  (i.  W.  Savory,  Fred  Schmidt,  Phillip  Schweit- 

ants,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  non-commissioned  zer,  Theodore  Tehts,  William  Wolf.    There  is  no  record 

officers  and  privates  died  of  disease  and  were  killed  be-  of  either  of  these  companies  in  General  Elliott's  report, 

tween  the  City  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.     The  w  reck  and  they  were  all  lllinoisans.    The  following  is  the 

of  this  regiment  returned  to  Alton,  III.,  where  it  was  number  of  officers  anil  enlisted  men  that  went  to  Mexico 

mustered  out  of  the  service  July  24,  1848.  to  serve  in  the  war  with  that  country  from  Illinois,  to 

Coder  the  ai  t  of  Congress,  approved  May  15,  1846,  wit: 

the  following  companies  of  mounted  volunteers  were  hint  Illinois  Kcvimcnt   763 

raiser!  at  various  points  in  the  State,  to-wit:  Captain  A.  Swonu  Illinois  Regiment.. ,  7*7 

Dunlap,  c.ompanv  numbering  138  officers  and  men-         Third  Illinois  RegTaeni   924 

Captain  M.  K.  Uwler's,  121  officers  and  men;  Captain  K»urth  Illinois  Kcgiment   «47 

I     ■  .    i-..  it-  in  •     ...  I- iftli  Illinois  K<yum-nt  I  060 

JOSlah  Llttell  s,  .03  officers  and  men;  (  aptam  Wyatt  R.  sixth  Illinois  Raiment  l.c* 

Stappss,  97  ofheers  and  men:  and  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Mounted  Volunteers   490 

Lamphere's,  31  officers  and  men;  a  total  of  490,  Rcgmkre,  etc   45S 

During  the  spring  of  1846  Captain  C.  C.  Siblev  came  ,  ,_,  .    . 

to  Chicago  and  opened  a  recruiting  office.  He  enlisted  a  Ura,vi  t,Jlil1  "f     l""'l>"  fr"m  1"""ns 6,3,5 

large  number  of  men,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  ,,f  The  record  of  the  War  I  >epartment  shows  total  nam- 

1847  he  continued  enlistments  in  Chicago.    Captain  K  ber  of  volunteers  from  Illinois  6. 1 2 5,  which  number  is 

Hll!s>  <>f  Naperv.lle,  Ills.,  under  the  act  of  Congress  226  in  excess  of  those  reported  by  the  Adjutant-General 

known  as  the  "  ten  regiment  bill"  enlisted  a  full  com-  of  our  State.     The  records  of  the  War  Department  asto 

pany  in  (  00k  County  for  service  in  Mexico.  „Ur  own  volunteers  are  undoubtedly  correct.    It  is  safe 

All  the  record  that  the  writer  is  able  to  find  of  these  to  assume  that  one-eighth  of  the  enlistments,  including 

enlistments  is  to  be  found  on  pages  .514.  315  and  316  of  those  for  the  regular  army  and  also  those  who  enlisted 

the  Adjutant-General S  report,  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  under  the  ten  regiment  act,  were  from  Chicago  and 

very  imperfect.     Three  pages  are  devoted  to  these  en-  Cook  County,  or  790,  officers  and  men. 

istments  and  the  list  contains  343  names.    Further  than  This  county  did  its  full  share  in  furnishing  nun  for  the 

that  the  record  is  silent.    Not  a  date  is  given,  nor  where  Mexican  War.'  Of  the  790  young  men  that  went  into 

the  recruits  were  trout,  nor  what  became  of  them.  They  that  struggle  from  this  county  not  more  than  wo  re- 

appear  to  have  been  about  equally  credited  to  three  turned  to  the  homes  thev  had  left  in  1S46  and  1847 

companies,  to-wit:  Company  G,  16th  Infantry,  were  and  of  these  500  not  more  than  62  are  survivors  at  this 

allowed  1 1 S;  Company  A,  16th  Infantry,  124,  and  Com-  time. 

~.La'  '.4tl|1  ,n/anlr>"«  '0'-Kiving  a  total  of  343.    No  Company  F,  the  Chicago  company  in  the  Fifth  Regi- 

K  K  HS.t    o1'    Tt    [  'n*  con,han>'  raisetl  byCaptain  ment.  lost  b'y  death  many  of  its  best  men.  and  among 

I.  B.  Bills,  though  his  full  company  was  raised  in  Cook  the  number  were  William  A.  Mack,  who  d.ed  at  Santa 

am  a  ljoinmgcoiint.es,  in  the  spring  of  .847,  and  the  le  October  9,  ,847;  James  H.  Allen,  who  died  m 

zealous  Captain  led  Ins  company  to  Mexico.    And  this  SoCOro,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  December  10.  1847  !  )*<*<* 

me  writer  is  able  to  say  of  Captain  Hills  and  his  H.  Godfrey,  who  died  in  Santa  Ke  lanuarv  29,  1848; 

S"!';ftr     V.  '34'?  ?l*',!.1,i'nlistcd  ,,v  tal),am  l'  ('  »<"'H-rt  Croft,  May  3..  ..847:  William"  Daniels.  August 

SLcL      n               '  •  l;-Hi<>tt.  Adjutant-General  of  ,9,  ,847;  Hen.lric'k  Hattendorf,  |une  ti,  .S47:  Spencer 

h             "!nKe  vr            rrp"rt'  sa>'s  kerning  Pratt,  September  19,  1847  ;  Kdgar  Poole.  September  30. 

am ihed  t o  fo •  » l nt     ^  It?   'L'o  r'i'  "f  "'C  arm-v  when  :  kremiah    Styles    November  3,  «»4  I  John  V. 

ed'  S    J  '        '  T     t',K'  "u11"1'  W""M-  tlWCharg-  Wheat/  September  29.  .  847-    Thus  was  ten  per  cent  of 

dirVrtion  of  .h   e      ,       g  «-"ni',r  10  i"foni'  -V,HI  b-v  thl'  company  wiped  out,  while  on  foreign  soil,  by  disease 

direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  request  can-  and  death  ' 

^aofisr^  oK^V  *  !!!«  TU™y  U'  ,,1C  we"  Tnc  havoc  b>-  d«"h  since  that  time  would  seem 

the     e  e    'of  th.     ,h             and  "^J*™8*?* «**  almost  incredible,  nevertheless  the  following  statement 

lisJ  acJfu  1  11      t          7n'lW-  ,  ,  111,8  ,s           a  is  th('l'«ht  ^>  be  strictly  true.    Of  the  staff  officers, 

whose  son  wo  t       f,  f"?  jT*  a!,(l /">'" 'r  «  U*nt**>  Newby,  Colonel  Bovakin  and  Major  Donaldson 

n?S1aSdH^?Ji        r  ^        "f  ,he  Prcsitlenl  lo  ari>  «^ad.     The  Hon.  William  H.  Snyder,  now  of  St. 

ment  a.  1  this  s  tb ,    1  2  ,      "W-  MKrandue-  Clair  County,  this  State,  who  was  the  Adjutant,  only  sur- 

inc^  cfmiurv     Til  r         State  record  left  to  their  heirs  vives.    Of  Company  F.  Captain  T.  B.  Kenney  and 

CfcW  ,nd'  Cook   "  nVore  ,m:.,n>;  °th,Cr                   "  U™t™ntS  R.  .V  Hamilton.  Alvin  V.  Morey,  James  N- 

alf thTclTte '            , al,  ,Ve  "umber  ari>  "»nt.  and  John  A.  Knights  are  dead.    Hon.  Murray 

^        two  m  u|any  PrmlCd  rm'-,  K  T,,,e>'.           Lieutenant  Company  F,  still  survives, 

ing  o  T,s  nien  c  1  sTed  '^"^^"f^'^consntt-  and  is  one  of  our  honored  Judges  at  the  present  time 

Captain  C.  C  Sib  e    o  \ Sh  "u  r       t"      ^V'  'Y  Nodou,<  ,he  m  ra,i<J  o{  discasC  and  (,cath  •  ^F' T 

They  were  ass  gied  to  e          tl  «    /'jS,  Ul  b"  f°UmL  vai,cd  a",<,n^ ,he  °ffi««  (,f  ««  "ther  n.mpanies  <A  the 

D.  ,d  Infant^  \  r   n  T    iT'         '  ,nf:in.lr>'-aiMl  Fifth  keK""^t  ^  which  the  writer  has  no  defiant 

rnsi'.iont  ,  r  ,i,"     .            "  Jucrgens,  then  and  now  a  knowledge 

^J^fXtoZ^^^*™*?*  ^™'"(  Company  F  deserted,  to  wit:   Luther C. 

r.c>      the  statement  that  they  were  pushed  Hager,  Alexander  Freeman,  and  Daniel  Martin.  During 
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the  last  days  of  October  or  early  in  November,  1847, 
seven  companies  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Voiun- 
teers,  Kaston's  Battalion  of  Missouri  Yolunteers  and  a 
battery  of  artillery  of  six  pieces  with  supply  trains  were 
ordered  to  move  out  of  Santa  Fe  and  to  march  souther- 
ly down  the  Rio  Grande.  This  news  when  known  by 
the  various  companies  that  were  to  go  was  hailed 
with  delight,  as  it  was  thought  that  they  were  to  take 
the  route  of  Colonel  Doniphan,  who  with  his  regiment 
had  preceded  them  but  a  short  time,  and  whose  cam- 
paign in  Mexico,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  stood 
second  to  none  in  that  service. 

A  paymaster  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion which  boded  a  long  journey  for  the  command.  All 
being  in  readiness,  they  started  off  with  banners  flying 
and  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  hoped  that  they 
were  en  route  for  Chihuahua  and  further  on  toward 
Saltillo,  where  they  expected  to  join  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor.  Major  Donaldson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  Colonel  E.  W.  B.  Newby  re- 
maining in  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Post  and  the  Department  of  New  Mexico. 
In  seven  weeks  they  made  but  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five miles,  or  a  trifle  more  than  four  miles  per  day, 
arriving  at  Valverde,  below  Limitaa,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  desert  which  had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching 
Kl  Paso,  about  the  middle  of  December.  This  long 
time  had  not  been  consumed  in  marching,  as  the  time 
was  principally  spent  in  the  various  camps,  watching  the 
decimation  of  their  ranks  by  disease  and  death,  caused 
by  the  prevailing  fevers  of  the  country.  During  Janu- 
ary. 1848,  General  Sterling  Price  arrived  in  Santa  Fe 
and  took  command  of  the  Post  anil  Department,  at  once 
relieving  Colonel  Newby.  The  Fifth  still  remained  in 
Camp  near  Limitaa.  They  were  ordered  back  to  Santa 
Fe  during  the  winter  much  to  their  disgust.  Easton's 
Battalion  and  the  artillery  company  went  forward,  and 
the  writer  thinks  that  they  reached  Chihuahua,  where  it 
was  reported  they  had  a  fight.  It  was  the  last  battle 
of  the  Mexican  W  ar,  and,  of  course,  they  came  out  vic- 
torious. No  part  or  parcel  of  the  United  States  Army 
was  ever  whipped  during  that  war.  It  was  a  series  of 
victories  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Fifth  remained  in  Santa  Fe  until  late  in  the 
spring  of  1848  when  a  detachment,  about  three  hundred 
strong,  was  ordered  mounted  and  were  sent  something 
like  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  to  conquer  a 
peace  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  who  w.-re  killing  the 
Spaniards  in  the  valleys,  carrying  off  into  bondage  their 
women  and  children,  plundering,  and  running  off  their 
stock.  The  detail  took  in  a  large  portion  of  Company 
F  the  Chicago  company  .  It  was  an  interesting  cam- 
paign. The  marauding  Indians  were  found  in  their 
strongholds,  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  Fc, 
thoroughly  whipped  and  subjugated  and  brought  back 
to  Santa  Fe  together  with  the  captured  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  with  the  tribe 
and  a  guard  detailed  to  escort  them  back  to  their  coun- 
try. The  writer  was  one  of  the  guard,  Judge  Tuley,  of 
Chicago,  being  in  command  of  the  same.  The  guard 
accompanied  the  tribe  seventy-five  miles  into  the  Jamaz 
Yalley,  where  it  bid  them  adieu,  when  they  took  to  the 
mountains  and  the  escort  returned  to  Santa  Fe.  News 
of  the  peace  reached  the  regiment  early  in  August, 
when  preparations  were  begun  for  the  return  of  the  reg- 
iment to  the  United  States.  Trains  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  commissary  and  company  supplies  had  to  be 
got  in  readiness  before  it  could  leave  for  the  recrossing 
of  the  plains.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  regiment  applied  for  their  discharges, 


n  oroer  that  they  might  proceed  westerly  to  California, 
or  elsewhere  as  they  might  determine.  Many  of  the 
Chicago  company  were  among  the  number,  to  wit  : 
First  Lieutenant,  Murray  F.  Tuley;  Second  Lieutenant, 
James  N.  Hunt;  Sergeant,  John  D.  Goodrich;  Corporal, 
Levi  R.  Yantassell:  musician,  George  Carson;  privates, 
Peter  Backman.  Stephen  Emory,  James  R.  Hugunin, 
John  W.  Hipwell,  Jacob  Eesling,'  James  D.  Morgan, 
Lorenzo  D.  Maynard.  Charles  J.  McCormick,  Phineas 
Page,  Valentine  C.  Shaw,  Thomas  Seacor.  Sergeant 
Alvin  V.  Morey  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  ;  John  A. 
Knights,  Second  Lieutenant.  Charles  C  P.  Holden 
was  appointed  Sergeant  ami  James  Rote  was  appointed 
Corporal,  before  the  return  march  commenced. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  orders  were  given  for 
the  regiment  to  report  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Alton, 
III.,  for  final  discharge  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  on  or  about  August  jo. 
the  command,  in  three  detainments,  left  for  home  and 
re-crossed  the  plains  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  trans- 
ports were  in  waiting.  The  regiment  in  detachments, 
reached  Alton.  Ill,  where  thev  were  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  service  October  18,  1S48.  Many 
of  the  best  men  in  the  regiment,  and  in  the  Chicago 
company,  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  and 
lay  buried  in  their  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains,  Such  was  life  in 
the  army  in  Mexico  in  1S46-47  and  1848. 

The'Chicago  Evening  Journal  in  its  issue  of  October 
28,  1848,  said  : 

"The  Fifth  Regiment  Illinois  Yoluntecrs.undcr  l  olonel  Newby. 
were  mustered  nut  of  the  service  at  Alton.  Monday  List.  October 
IS.  General  Churchill  remarked  :  It  Uwithmtichreluctancctii.it 
I  award  to  any  soldiers  more  credit  lor  Rood,  orderly  and  soldier, 
like  conduct  than  I  have  heretofore  ascribed  to  the  regiments  com- 
manded by  the  lamented  (  olonel  I  lardin  ami  the  gallant  Colonel 
[fillll  II  ;  lint  1  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  say,  that  I 
have  never  in  my  life  mustered  a  regiment  superior  in  sobriety  and 
good  order  and  conduct  to  that  1  have  just  been  engaged  in  mus- 
tering out  of  the  service.  Iloth  omcers  and  men  can  equal  the 
finest  discipline  found  amongst  old  regulars.'" 

Under  same  date  the  Journal  also  said  : 

"Captain  Ketmey's  company  of  volunteers  recently  mustered 
out  at  Alton,  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  we  recognize  many 
an  old  face,  etc."  "Steele,  of  the  Exchange,  tendered  them  a  ban- 
quct  on  their  return." 

Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  who  had  done  so 
much  in  raising  this  company,  gave  a  magnificent  din- 
ner to  a  large  number  of  the  company. 

There  were  manv  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War  from 
Illinois  who  subsequently  became  noted  for  their  fame 
as  officers  in  the  late  war  or  as  statesmen,  or  both,  and 
a  few  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  many  from  this 
State,  to  wit : 

General  V.  S.  Grant.  2d  Lieut.  4th  Infantry. 

Major-Ccncral  John  I'ope.  2d  l.icut.  Regular*. 

William  II.  Bissell,  late  Governor  of  Illinois,  Colonel  2(1  llli- 

"""Y.cnernl  Edward  I).  Raker.  Colonel  4th  Illinois, 

Ferris  Foreman.  Colonel  3d  Illinois. 

William  A.  Richardson,  Major  1st  Illinois. 

General  I  sham  N.  liaynie.  late  Adjutant-General  Stale  of  Illi- 
nois isl  l.icut.  Companv  C.  *th  Illinois. 

Ccncral  Richard  J.  Oglesby.  late  Governor  of  Illinois  III 
I.ieut.  Companv  C,  4th  Illinois. 

(Ieneral  W.  H.  L  Wallace,  Adjutant  1st  Illinois. 

General  Benjamin  M.  Prenli*s,  Captain  Company  I,  1st  Ill- 
nun-. 

Murray  F.  Tuley.  1st  Lieut  Company  F,  5th  Illinois. 
(Ieneral  John  Morrill,  private,  Company  I,  1st  Illinois. 
James  L.  l>.  Morrison.  Lieutenant-Colonel.  2d  Illinois. 
K.  E.  Goodclt.  private,  Company  I,  1st  Illinois. 
T.  Lvle  Dickey,  Captain,  1st  Illinois. 

General  John  A.  l-ogan,  2d  I.ieut.  Company  II.  5th  Illinois. 
|ohn  A.  l'rickett.  Lieutenant  Company  FT.  4th  Illinoi*. 
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Lewis  W.  Ross,  Captain  Company  K,  Illinois. 

Genoa]  |a<nes D,  Morgan,  Captain  Company  A,  1st  Illinois. 

lamas T.  R.  Staff,  Adjutant  M  llliooif, 

Major-Gcncral  Michael  K.  I.awlcr.  Captain  Company  G,  3d 
Illinois  1646,  and  <  a|wain  Lawlera Caralry  1S47. 

George  C.  Lamphcrc,  Lieutenant  Captain  W.  B.  Staff'*  Cav- 


alry. 


John  S.  I  lacker,  Captain  Company  F.  3d  1 1  limns. 
John  G.  Fonda.  3d  Lieut.  Stall 's  Cavalry  Company. 
Arthur  I.  ( paUagftcr,  private.  Company  G.  2d  lliin<iis. 


Colonel  Daniel  G.  llurr.  Sergeant  Company  II.  4th  Illinois. 
Captain  W.  II.  Crsey.  private,  Company  C,  4th  Illinois. 
W.  J.  Wyatt.  Captain  Company  G.  1st  Illinois. 
John  W.  Hartley,  Drummer.  Company  A.  01I1  Illinois. 
General  Jamo  II.  Fry,  late  Provost  Marshal-General,  Lieuten- 
ant in  Rcgalan. 

GeOfge  W.  I'riikttt,  1st  l.ieut.  Company  l>,  3d  Illinois. 

ltenjamin  F.  Marshall.  2d  l.ieut.  Company  C,  51I1  Illinois 

W.  K.  Morrison,  private,  Company  II,  2d  Illinois. 

John  Keddi.k.  Lieutenant  1st  Illinois. 

James  S.  Martin,  SefmaM  Company  C.  ;tb  Illinois. 

William  II.  Snyder.  Adjutant  jth  Illinois. 

Thomas  I..  Harris  Maj-H  4th  Illinois. 

John  Moore.  l.icutcnant-C"loncl  4th  Illinois. 

William  It.  Fondey.  Adjutant  4th  Illinois. 

Captain  George  R.  Webber,  private.  Cmpanv  A.  4th  Illinois 

Dudley  Wicktrsham.  Corporal  Com|unv  A.  4H1  Illinois. 

General  Stephen  G.  Hicks.  Lieutenant -Colonel  2d  Illinois. 

Major  Samuel  I).  Marshall.  3d  Illinois. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1846-48  by  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  composed  as  it  was  of  regular  and 
volunteer  soldiers,  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  all  the 
survivors  of  that  army  at  the  present  day,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  those  who  went  into  that  service  from 
Illinois.  Chicago  and  Cook  Countv  too,  mav  well  look 
hack  with  pride  to  the  part  taken  by  their  sons  in  that 
conflict— a  conflict  out  of  which  came  so  much  to  the'r 
common  country.  First,  Through  that  war  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Mexico  and  Texas  was  definitely 
settled  and  established,  and  a  long  contest  of  deadly 
strife  on  ttie  western  boundary  of  Texas  decided.  Sec- 
ond, There  was  acquired  by  the  treaty  937.000  square 
miles  of  territory,  consisting  of  mineral,  agricultural, 
umber  and  stock  lands,  the  richest  and  best  in  the 
known  world,  all  of  which  was  so  much  added  to  the 
public  domain  of  this  country.  Third,  'The  acquirement 
of  this  vast  domain  made  possible  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  thereby  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  bands  of  steel  never  to  be  severed 
which,  without  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  never 
could  have  been  done.  Fourth,  There  has  been'  taken 
from  the  mines  of  the  States  and  Territories  acquired 
through  that  acquisition  more  than  $.',000,000,000  in 
gold  and  silver.  Fifth,  There  has  been  paid  into  the 
1  reasury  of  the  United  States  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses for  collecting  the  same,  for  custom  dues  and  in- 
terna] revenue,  from  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories 
whtch  were  acquired  through  the  Mexican  War  $220- 
505.217.19,  which  fabulous  sum  is  a  clear  gain  to  the 
revenues  of  this  nation,  for  without  that  vast  domain 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to  have  taxed  sixth 
Improvements  have  sprung  up  jn  all  parts  of  the  ac- 
quired territory  that  surpasses  all  belief,  including  some 
of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  nation,  and  also  the  con- 
struction ami  operation  of  more  thai.  9.000  miles  of 
railways,  running  to  many  parts  of  that  vast  domain. 
AH  this  was  acquired  through  the  Mexican  War 

I  he  army  that  went  to  Mexico  consisted  of  a  trifle 
more  than  .00,000  regulars  and  volunteers.    To  have 
belonged  to  that  great  army  in  those  perilous  times  and 
»n  the  distant sod  of  a  foreign  and  treacherous  foe  to 
h(>ni;nCOm,pllshL"1'  ,S°  much  for  "ur  l"'»">"n  coun  ry 

it  'n  wh?nrrrletl  fL1?™  cnou?h  any  American 
citizen  who  participated  in  that  national  conflict. 


LOCAL  MILITARY  COMPANIES. 

Register  of  Regiments.— After  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  War  a  long  season  of  peace  ensiled.  Not 
again,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861. 
was  the  militia  called  into  requisition  for  any  work  mure 
serious  than  to  quell  some  local  disturbance,  or  to  atltl 
to  the  impressiveness  of  some  holidav  parade.  For  two 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  hardlvsufu- 
cient  military  enthusiasm  to  keep  alive  any  military 
organization  in  the  city.  In  1850,  sufficient  interest  was 
evolved  in  military  matters  to  result  in  the  organization 
Of  a  few  new  companies.  The  old  Sixtieth  Regiment 
still  held  its  position  on  the  records  of  the  State  Ad- 
jutant-Oencral.  and  in  1854  was  supplemented  bv  the 
Washington  Independent  Regiment.  Some  of  the 
companies  attached  to  these  regiments  did  not  survive 
long  enough  to  be  tried  by  the  stern  test  of  actual  w;tr : 
others— indeed  nearly  all — were  practically  extinct  by 
the  close  of  i860,  but  all  those  retaining  even  a  nomi- 
nal organization,  aroused  by  the  peril  that  threatened  the 
country,  and  drawing  fresh  vitality  from  the  great  flood 
of  patriotism  that  swept  over  the  country,  answered  to 
its  call,  and,  with  solid  ranks,  marched  with  more  en- 
thusiasm to  the  battle  field,  than  ever  in  the  listless  days 
of  peace  to  the  holiday  parade  or  drill. 

Following  are  the  rosters  of  these  regiments,  anil 
all  military  companies  which  had  a  recognized  existence 
in  Chicago,  from  1848  to  the  close  of  i860,  so  far  as 
these  records  are  to  be  obtained  : 

SIXTIETH  RtciMEST— Second  Brigade,  I.  S.  M..  General  J, 
H.  Beanbicn. 

(1*48-49.) 

Colonel,  I.  B.  F.  Russell  ;  Major.  William  L.  Church ;  Adju- 
tant, GeOm  Raymond;  t)uarlermasteT,  George  A.  Rumsey  ;  Sur- 
geon. W.  1!.  Derrick. 

I1S50.51.) 

Colonel,  J.  B.  F.  Russell;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.S.  Cadyi 
Major,  William  L.  Church. 

(1853.) 

Colonel,  William  11.  I>avis;  Major,  James  M.  Donnelly. 


lam,  Rudolph  Wehrli 
master,  Thomas  Shirley. 


IiSJSO 
cllv:  Mi 
Ouartcrmasier,  William  -S. 


James  M.  Donnelly  :  Major.  Matthew  Conley  ;  Adju. 
DS54.I 


Pay- 


Colonel,  lames  M.  Donnelly;  Major.  Matthew  Lonley  i  Adju- 
tant.  Thomas  Shirley  ;  Paymaster,  Theodore  O.  Wilson. 


DS5 


Colonel,  James  M.  Donnelly;  Lii 
dry  ;  Major,  John  V..  Kimberfy ;  . 
missary,  Joseph  II.  Martin. 


Conley  ;  Major.  John  K.  Kimberfy  ;  Adjutant,  Joel  H.  Dix;  com. 


:l,  Matthew 


Colonel,  Eira  Taylor 
Senior  Major,  Frederick 


(lBS9-6l<) 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Herman  D  Booth; 


Hurlburt  ;  Junior  Major,  F.lijah  W. 
Hadley  ;  Adjutant,  Joel  "11.  Dix  ;  commissary,  Joseph  II.  Mar- 
tin. 

Companies  of  Sixtieth  Regiment. 
Montgomery  Guards  (Organized  in  spring  of  I $42,  by  Captain 
Patrick  Kelly). 

(1 84S.  I 

Captain.  W.  B.  Snowhook  ;  tst  Lieut..  Michael  O'Bncn  ;  ii 
Lieut..  John  O'Neill  ;  3d  Lieut..  Fuigene  O'Sullivan. 

(1849)  _, 
Captain.  T.J.  Kinsella ;    1st  Lieut..  Miehacl  (ilecson. 
Lieut..  Kugene  O'Sullivan  ;   id  I  ieut.,  M.  Coonev  ;  ensign,  Pat- 
rick O-Mally. 

I1850-52.) 

Captain.  Michael  Glceson  ;  ist  Lieut..  Bernard  Curran ;  Id 
Lieut.. Patrick  Coffey;  3d  Lieut..  Michael  Coonev. 

(1853.)  . 
Captain,  Michael  Gieeson  :   1st  Lieut.,  Patrick  Coffee .  an 
Lieut..  Daniel  McShellop  ;  3d  Lieut..  James  Mc.Mullen. 

(No  record  1S54.56.     Officers  in  1857.) 
Captain,  Michael  Glceson  ;   tst  Lieut..  Patrick  Coffee ;  »<■ 
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Lieut..  Michael  Hickey;  Ensign.  Matthew  Lynch  ;  Sergeant,  Will- 
iam Lewis. 
•  <«8$8.) 

Captain.  Michael  Glecson  i  1st  Lieut.,  Michael  I  lie  key  :  2il 
Lieut.,  James  Stcnson  :  3d  Lieut.,  I'alriek  N  ugent. 

(No  farther  record  until  the  breaking  out  of  tin-  Rebellion. w 
the  company  was  reorganized  and  entered  the  I'nitcd  States  ! 
as  Company  )J.  23d  Illinois  Infantry.) 

Chicago  Hussars  ash  Light  Artilusy, 

(Organized  November,  1*47.  ( 
Captain,  k.  K.  Swift:  1st  Lieut.,  lames  Smith:  2d  Lieut.. 
Nelson  Buchanan;  3d  Lieut..  C.  F.  Howe  ,  cornel.  John  A.  Kci- 
chart. 

(1S40-51.) 

Captain,  K.  K.  Swift;  1st  Lieut.,  Nelson  Buchanan  ;  2d 
Lieui.,  C.  B.  Welsh  ;  3d  Lieut.,  lohn  A.  Reichart  ;  cornet,  Ru- 
dolph  Wchrli. 

(1852-1853.) 

Captain,  K.  K.  Swift;  1st  Lieut.,  Nelson  Buchanan  ;  2d 
Lieut.,  C.  B.  Welsh. 

Chicago  Light  Artillery. 

(  Organized  May  5.  1S54.I 
Captain.  James  Smith  :  1st  Lieut,  Ezra  Tavlor;  2d  Lieut., 
E.  W.  Hadley  ;  commissary.  H.  S.  Spears. 

(  1856-1857.) 

Captain.  James  Smith;  1st  Lieut..  Ezra  Taylor;  2d  Lieut.. 
Amos  Grannis  ;  3d  Lieut.,  Darius  Knights  :  Sergeant,  C.  T.  Brad- 
ley :  2d  Sergeant.  Alex.  Davidson:  secretary,  T.  A.  Iloyne: 
treasurer,  John  K,  Rolsford  ;  commissary,  David  Horeii. 

(  1858-1860.) 

Captain,  lames  Smith  ;  tst  Lieut.,  Amos  Grannis :  2d  Lieut., 
Darius  Knights;  3d  Lieut..  C.  T.  Bradley;  Ordcrlv  Sergeant.  C. 
I.  Stalbrand  ;  secretary.  Charles  Horen  ;  treasurer,  lohn  R.  Hols- 
lord  ;  commissary.  David  Horen. 

(  The  "Chicago  l  ight  Artillery  "  was  reorganized  bv  Ezra 
Tavlor  in  the  spring  of  1S61.  and  was  afterward  known  as' "  Old 
Battery  A  "  and  "  Old  Battery  H  ".) 

WaSKIXGTO.N  J  .kgers.  German. 
(  Organized  in  1 847.) 

Captain,  Frederick  Schacfcr ;  tst  Lieut.,  R.  I'.  Dcnker;  2d 
Lieut..  Christian  Kotz  :  3d  Lieut.,  Jacob  Etch  ;  Surgeon,  F.  C. 
I  lageman. 

Chicago  j.kgers. 

(Organized  September  7,  tS-|7.) 
Captain,  Michael  Di verse v  :  1st  Lieut.,  lacob  Eich  ;  id  Lieut.. 
Anthony  lluck  ;  3d  Lieut..  F.  Manch  ;  4th  Lieut..  M.  Best. 

In  November,  1849,  these  German  companies  or- 
ganized in  two  battalions,  each  made  up  of  "Grena- 
diers" and  "  Jxgers."  and  known  as  the  Chicago  Bat- 
talion ami  the  Washington  Battalion— the  two  form- 
ing the  "Chicago  G  erman  Odd  Battalion"  faoth  , 
which  remained  attached  to  the  Sixtietii  Regiment 
until  1854,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
"Washington  Independent  Regiment  No.  1." 

Chicago  German  Odd  Battalion. 
(1850.) 

Major,  Michael  Divcrsev;  Adjulant.  Arno  Voss;  Surgeon. 
C.  A.  Helmulh;  (Quartermaster.  lacob  Eich;  Paymaster,  I'.  Schut- 
tler. 

CHICAOO  BATrALION.  » 
(1850.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Frederick  Schaefer;  HI  Lieut.,  Joseph 
N.  Becker;  2d  Lieut.,  Henry  Lutzi.  3d  Lieut.,  Nicholas  Barth. 
Captain  of  Legers,  [acob  Eich;  1st  Lieut..  Anthony  Duck;  2d 
Lieut.,  Dietrich  Mocnch;  3d  Lieut.,  Martin  Best. 

Washington  Battalion. 
(1850) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Theodore  Weilcr;  1st  Lieut,,  folio  L. 
Webber;  2d  Lieut.,  Louis  Bachcr.  Captain  of  [.egers.  Christian 
Kotz;  1st  Lieut.,  George  Fcilcr.  2d  Lieut..  Louis  Horn. 

Chicago  Battalion. 
H852.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Anthonv  Huck:  1st  Lieut.,  John  Di- 
versev;  2d  Lieut.,  Hcnrv  Lutzi;  3d  Lieut.,  Nicholas  Barth.  Cap- 
tain of  Jiegers,  F.  Manch;  1st  "Lieut..  Fred  Kurth  ;  2d  Lieut., 
Henry  Stupp;  3d  Lieut.,  J.  Ilarbien. 

Washington  Battalion. 
(1852.) 

Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Theodore  Wciler;  tst  Lieut.,  John 
Schneider;  2d  Lieut.,  lacob  'lull.  Captain  of  J.cgcrs.  George 
Feiler;  1st  Lieut..  Loui's  Horn;  2d  Lieut..  Fred  Mattern. 


Ringgold  Giarijs, 
(Organized  in  1S47.) 
Captain,  William  H.  Davis:  1st  Lieut.,  J.  J.  Russell;  2d. 
Lieut.,  J.  Sherman  :  ath  Lieut.,  George  Davis. 

(This  company  was  tbortdived.) 
Garhen  Cirv  GUARDS, 
(Organized  August.  1852.1 
Captain,  T  homas  Shirleev ;  1st  Lieui  ,  David  R.  Crego  ;  2d 
Lieut.,  Elijah  l,cran  ;  3d  Lieut.,  M.  H.  Baker. 

I  James  Beldin  was  ihe  second  Captain  ol  the  Company.  No 
further  record.) 

Jacksos  Gi  xrus.  (Irish.) 
(Organized  March  ;,  1S53. > 
Captain,  Francis  Mc Murray  ;  1st  Lieut..  John   Dunlap  ;  2d 
Lieut..  William  HctTron  i  3"  Lieut..  George  Stewart. 

(  No  farther  record  nl  this  company  until  Ihe  breaking  out  of 
t«*  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  then  re  organized  and  entered 
the  service  under  Captain  McMurrav.  as  Company  C,  23d  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.) 

Chicago  Light  Gi  aril 
(Organized  Februarv  22,  1^54. 1 
Captain,  John  It.   Wvman  :  1st  Lieut  .  Frederick  Harding  : 
2d  UetH.,  H.  II.  Liring';  3d  Lieut.,  H.  D.  Booth ;  4th  Lieut.. 
William  II.  Rass;  Ordcrlv  Sergeant.  I.  E    Kimberly :  Surgeon. 
W.  It.  Ikrrick. 

O856-1857.I 

Captain.  John  II.  Wvman;  Is!  Lieut.,  Herman  D.  Booth; 
2d  Lieut..  George  W.  Gage  J  3d  Lieut.,  F.  !"' 


1. 1858.1 

Captain,  Herman  D.  Booth :  1*1  Lieut  ,  George  W.  Gage  ; 
2d  Lieut..  F.  Sherman  :  3d  Lieut.,  I'hilip  Wadsworth  ;  41I1  Lieut.. 
J.  II.  Dix  ;  secretary.  II.  M.  Flint  :  treasurer,  (i.  S.  Thurston  J 
Surgeon,  William  B.  Egan  ;  commissary.  William  R.  King. 
<tSGo> 

1st  Lieut.,  George  W.  Gage  ;  Commanding  Ordcrlv  Sergeant, 
Frederick  Harding. 

Emmkt  Guard*. 

(Organized  May  15.  1854.I 
Captain,  Patrick  O'Connor;  1st  Lieut..  John  Murphy;  2d 
Lieut..  Daniel  M.  Ward;  3d  Lieut..  Thomas  Dolen. 

( 1855  ) 

Captain,  James  A.  Collins  ;  Isl  Lieut.,  Michael  Kelly. 
( 1S56.1 

Captain,  D.  C.  Skelly  ;  1st  Lieut..  Michael  Kelly;  2d  Lieut., 
John  Clary  :  3d  Lieut.,  Patrick  McGuinncss. 

(1858.) 

Captain.  D.  C.  Skelly;  1st  Lieut.,  O.  Stuart;  2d  Lieut  . 
Patrick  McGuinncss:  3d  Lieut.,  A.  E.  Skelly  ;  ensign,  P.  Cor- 
coran ;  Orderly  Sergeant,  P.  J.  Holohan. 

<  No  farther  record  of  the  company.) 
National  GUARDS. 
(Organized  April  25,  1854.) 

John  Ia-wis  Peyton.  Major  ;  E.  B.  Stevens,  Sergeant-Major ; 
W.  W.  Dancnhowcr]  Sergeant  ;  J.  C.  Morht,  M.  D..  Surgeon  ;  E. 
C.  Henderson,  color-bearer ;  E.  R.  Smith.  Adjutant ;  W.  I ). 
Wilson.  Quarter DlUter ;  J.  A.  Thompson.  Paymaster;  C.  W. 
Hunt,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  s-mate. 

Company  A.  Thomas  Shirley,  Capt.:  G.  S.  Wright,  i»t 
Lieut.:  J.  T.  Baker,  2d  Lieut.;  M.  P.  Roberts.  3d  Lieut.;  W.  W. 
Kennedy,  4th  Lieut. 

Company  B.  Sylvester  Sexton,  Cant.;  William  McMillan, 
1st  Lieut.  :  George  Glasncr,  2d  Lieut.  ;  W.  D.  Lawyer,  3d  Lieut. 

(No  farther  record.) 

Shields  Gcards. 
(Organized  November  2},  1354.! 
Captain,  Charles  E.  Moore:  1st  Lieut.:  James  A.  Mulligan; 
2d  Lieut.,  James  Quirk  ;  3d  Lieut.,  B.  S.  Dolan. 

(1858.) 

Captain.  Charles  K.  Moore:  1st  Lieut.,  James  A.  Mulligan: 
2d  Lieut..  John  Reilcy  ;  3d  Lieut..  John  S.  ljuin  ;  ensign,  Daniel 
Harrington;  QuartermaatCT,  William  H.  Savage  ;  Surgeon,  Martin 
L  Bray;  commissary,  James  Barn';  paymastei  Charles  O'Connor. 

Civil  Officers—  lYesidcnt,  1.  J.  Sullivan  :  vice-president,  John 
Swccnic  ;  recording  secretary.  John  Mickey:  corresponding  secre- 
tary, James  A.  Mulligan. 

'  (Organized  in  two  companies  in  i86t — I  and  K  23d  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.) 

National  Gcards  Cadets. 
(Organized  March  "19,  1856.) 
Capuin,  S.  W.  Stryker  ;  1st  Lieut..  W.  H.  Smith  ;  2d  Lieut., 
G.  L.  S.mborne  ;  3d  Lieut.,  II.  Turner  ;  Color  Sergeant,  B.  Bots- 
ford  ;  Orderly  Sergeant;  J.  R.  Scot!  ;  2d  Sergeant.  J.  R.  Hay- 
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den;  1<I  Sergeant,  K.  li.  Knox;  4th  Sergeant.  J.  A.  Clybourne; 
Corporal,  li.  Horselh;  J<l  Corporal,  A.  (1.  fomstock;  Staff  Officers, 
Quartermaster,  A.  I).  Wass;  paymaster,  W.  1*.  Knath:  Surgeon, 
llr.  J.  A.  Collins;  commissary,  S.  ti.  Myers.  I'ivil  Officers — 
I'resiilcnt.  k.  Ross;  vice-president.  I.  K.  Floyd:  secretary.  K.  II. 
Knox:  treasurer,  II.  Turner.  Drill  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
••wiling.  M  their  armory,  16  and  IS  South  IVrarborn  Street'. 
(Merged  in  the  Zouave  Cadets— a  sketch  of  which  organization 
appears  in  the  following  volume.) 

ClIICAOO  DraouOSs. 
(Organt/cd,  April,  1S5C 
C  aptain,  I  .  W.  Ilarker. 

(tSto.l 

Captain,  C.  \V.  Barker;  1-1  Lieut.,  S.  II.  Turrill;  2d  Lieut., 
K.  I).  (Miami;  Orderly  Sergeant,  J.  C.  Ketley;  surgeon.  H.  B. 
like:  president.  \V.  li.  L'dily:  vice-president.  A.  T.  Cage;  sec- 
retary,  J.  F,  hutch;  treasurer.  S.  II.  Turrill.  (Kntcred  1'iiitcd 
Slates  service  in  1S61.  The  above  were  all  attached  to  the  6otfc 
Regiment.) 

WaSIIIMIToN  iNllKCkSOr.NT  Kn.IMI.NT.  No.  1. 
(Organised  September  :•<).  ts*.|.i 
Colonel,  William    H.  Davis;    Lieutenant-Colonel.  Michael 
Divtny:  Major.  John  L.  Peyton;  Adjutant,  Arno  \.^>;  Quarter. 
master,  William  S.  Davis  Paymaster.  O.  |.  Ruse.  Surgeon,  C.  A. 
Ilelmuth. 

Composed  of  the  following  companies 

William  Tell  Guam*  i Bohemian). 
(Ornniied  February  1,  1S55.J 

Captain.  Anton  Sten;  1st  Lieut..  |„l«,  Korber;  2.1  Lieut., 
t  hn-tolf  Demon:  3d  Lieut..  Simon  Kichcnscher. 

Ciiicauo  Citwitiis  uf  Liberty. 
(Organized  May  3,  1855.) 
W       Read  V'C°Te:  W'  L  ('"'"';  l"t  Licu'..  John  Short;  2d  Lieut.. 

t  HICAGo  HlOHLANO  Ct  ARln. 
(Organized  August  10.  IS55. > 
P'fn,.Jf>hn  MrKav:  A  B.  McLean;  2<l  Lieut., 

RaftT  ":  3d  Um"  Jo,m  McArtlrari  ensign.  Alexander 

(1856-1857.) 

Captain  John  McKay;  1st  Lieut..  John  McAnhur;  2d  Lieut  , 
Alexander  W.  Raffen;  3d  Lieut  .  lohn  Wood 
(1S5S.) 

1  i    r^SS^C*" .5,cArlh"r:       ••'<•"!. ,  Alexander  \V.  Kallen;  2d 
Lieut.,  John  Wood:  3d  Lieut..  John  T.  Raffen 
(1S59-1S60.) 

l  aptatn.  John  McAnhur;  1st  Lieut..  Alexander  \V.  Raffen;  2.1 
Lieut..  J    I.  \oung:  3d  Lieut..  Andrew tjuade:  4th  Lieut.,  Robert 
W  ilson;  secretary.  I .  McFarland;  Treasurer.  |ohn  Wood! 
v  .urn"  -  In.,oth,;  service  of  Government  iii  Ijjoi.  aslomoanv 
K,  io«h  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.)  ^  " 

Twkstikth  Oim  Battalion. 
(transferred  to  \V.  |.  Hegiment  February,  1856.) 
Major  George  W.  I.  Cone:  Adjutant.  John' Short;  Quarter- 
mm. 5J P;.A         lor;  paymaster.  Oliver  P.  Booth 
I  he  Coxtl'AMts  of  Battalion  were: 

"  tlUAKl)  OF  LlBKBTV." 
•Organized  May,  18.-4.) 
Captain.  Ucorge  \V.  I.  Cone.  *  ' 

(1850.) 

Ju^T^d^  '« • 

CharST"IcnikeriflC5,-Ci,P,ain-  ^  «* 

No  farther  record. 

WASHISur.lN  (iKtXAl.lERs. 

Washington-  Rifi.es. 

U-Ofe^SSd.81-5    "  UeUl-  >'»«ern;  2d 

.      ,  CHICAGO  CUKMADIBU. 

UJ?&  Ha2™=  «  U«t.  John  L.iver.y;  2d 

,■  „  •      .   *UfKa»«ed  November  30,  list  1 
JohnVCn":  J*'hn  ^  -  '■««*: 2d  Lieu,.. 


t.,  WilliamT.  Stixbcr; 


<tSS7.) 

Captain.  William  Ileil;  1st  Lieut.,  F.rnad  Adams;  2d  Lieut. 
John  liolman;  3d  Lieut..  George  Roscnbcrgen. 

CHKAAO  Artu.i.f.ry  Company  (German). 
(Organizeil  December,  1856.) 
Captain.  Michael  Mueller;  1st  Lieut..  August  Frcucr  20 
Lieut..  Fran?  I'.hlbrucht;  3d  Lieut.,  laios  Link. 

Wasiiisgion  Light  Cavalry  (German). 

Captain.  Fredertek^hambeck;  1st' Lieut.! 1 
2d  Lieut.,  Alexander  Write. 

(The  Washing!. in  Independent  Regiment  «-as  offered  enlire  In 

Governor  Yalcs  at  (be  breaking  out  o<  the  Rebellion,  am!  accepted— 

many  ol  the  German  companies  doing  service  at  Cairo.) 

COOK  COUNTY  DURING  THE  REBELLION. 

As  early  as  1848  two  regiments  of  militia  were  or- 
ganized in  C>H>k  County,  independently  of  those  con- 
nected with  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Democrat,  April  1, 
1848.  gives  notice  of  the  election  of  the  regimental  offi- 
cers of  the  621!  Hegiment  as  follows: 

'*  At  an  election  held  at  Wheeling,  Desplaines  Pre- 
cinct, on  Wednesday.  March  29.  for  the  field  officers  of 
the  newly  organized  62tl  Regiment*  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois  Militia,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
George  Davis  of  the  Ringgold  Guards,  the  following 
gentlenn-n  were  unanimously  elected:  Colonel,  Joseph 
l-'ilkins  of  Wheeling;  Lieute'nant-Colonel,  Mason  Suth- 
erland of  Salt  Creek;  Major,  Homer  Wilmarth  of 
Harrington." 

On  April  25,  Colonel  l-'ilkins  ordered  an  election  of 
one  Captain,  one  !•  irst  and  one  Second  Lieutenant,  to  be 
held  in  each  precinct  tinder  his  jurisdiction;  authorizing 
as  superintendents  of  election  in  their  several  precincts 
the  following  gentlemen:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Suther- 
land, Salt  Creek  precinct;  Major  H.  Wilmarth.  Harring- 
ton; Captain.  W.  H.  Davis,  ••  R.  G.,"  Lake.  Cross 
Point,  ami  mut/i  part  of  Chicago;  Lieutenant  Sherman. 
*  \V.  R.,M  Monroe,  and  John  Hill.  Hanover. 

The  election  was  held  on  Line  25,  1848,  the  follow- 
ing line  officers  being  elected':  First  Company— Cap- 
tain, W.  H.  Davis;  hirst  Lieutenant,  George  Davis;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant.  Benjamin  l'ryer. 

Second  Company — Captain  John  K.  Thacher;  First 
Lieutenant,  Franklin  Tanner;  Second  Lieutenant,  Joel 
S.  Sherman, 

Third  Company — Captain  P.  N.  Culver;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Giles  Bushich;  Second  Lieutenant,  Christian 
Asher. 

Fourth  Company— Captain  Stephen  Briggs;  First 
Lieutenant,  William  Johnson;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 
Sabins. 

Fifth  Company— Captain,  George  M.  Huntoon: 
First-  Lieutenant,  Sylvester  Hill;  Second  Lieutenant. 
Isaac  Burrows. 

Sixth  Company— Captain.  Daniel  Gould,  Jr.:  First 
Lieutenant,  B.  B.  Young;  Second  Lieutentant,  J.  Draper 
.  Seventh  Company— Captain,  E.  Moore:  Second 
Lieutenant.  J.  Brad  well, 

Eighth  Company — Captain.  S.  \V.  Kingsley:  First 
Lieutenant,  A.  Billings;  Second  Lieutenant,  J. W.  Kings- 
ley 

Ninth  Company— Captain,  A.  P.  Hayward;  Fin* 
Lieutenant,  Peter  Schunch;  Second  Lieutenant.  William 
A.  Oast  rum;  Third  Lieutenant,  Thomas  Thanal;  Cornet, 
Lysander  Miller. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1848,  an  election  was  also 
held  at  Blue  Island  to  elect  officers  for  the  "  newly  or- 
ganized 63d  "  (,06th  Regiment,  with  the  following 
result:  Colonel,  Thodotus  Doty;  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Morrill  Kyle;  Major,  Jonathan  Pcriam. 

•  I  "ficully  r<-,  „r<le<l  in  the  Sl.tr  fre<«<l»     the  lojlh  IllilV'i-  Mlhli*. 
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The  company  officers  were: 

First — Capt;iin.  11.  H.  Heacnck;  First  Lieutenant, 
Thomas  Faherty;  Second  Lieutenant,  Otis  M.  Wattles. 

Second — Captain.Nathaniel  T.  Sherwood;  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Caleb  Sweet;  Second  Lieutenant,  L.  L.  Butter- 
field. 

Third—  Captain,  George  Rheit;  First  Lieutenant,  J. 
H.  Batchelder;  Second  Lieutenant,  Samuel  IV.  I'eirce. 

Fourth — Captain,  Austin  Sweet;  First  Lieutenant, 
Charles  H.  Dalton;  Second  Lieutenant,  William  C. 
Hill. 

Fifth — Captain,  John  Kettering;  First  Lieutenant, 
James  Austin;  Second  Lieutenant,  Sidney  V.  Brace. 

Sixth — Captain,  Artimus  H,  Kellogg;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, William  Keith;  Second  Lieutenant,  Peter  Kerns; 
Adjutant,  James  Mechie. 

Ceok  County  iSth  Odd  Battalion,  National  Guards, 
organized  in  1854: 

Major,  John  L.  Peyton. 

Company  A — Captain,  Thomas  Shirley;  First  Lieu- 
tenant. George  S,  Wright;  Second  Lieutenant,  M.  H. 
liakcr;  Third  Lieutenant,  M.  P.  Roberts;  Fourth  Lieu- 
tenant, William  W.  Kenney. 

Company  B — Captain,  Sylvester  Sexton:  First  Lieu- 
tenant, William  McMullan;  Second  Lieutenant,  George 
Glasnner;  'Third  Lieutenant,  W.  D,  Sawyer. 

In  1855  the  official  report  shows: 

Major,  John  L.  Peyton. 

Company  A — Captain,  VV,  B.  Olmstead;  the  Lieuten- 
ants were  the  same  as  above;  Ensign.  A.  M.  Carver. 

Company  B — Captain,  W.  W.  Dancnhower;  First 
Lieutenant,  Charles  T.  Hotchkiss;  Second  Lieutenant, 

A.  F.  Stoddart. 

In  1856  the  records  show:  Major,  Simon  I!,  liuek- 
ner;  Quartermaster,  Isaac  Shelby,  Jr.;  Surgeon,  J.  C. 
Morfit. 

The  First  Independent  Regiment  of  Utah  I'o/nnteers, 
Cook  County,  was  organized  April  6,  185K, 
Colonel  S.  H.  Buckner. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  John  L.  McCoimell ;  Senior 
Major,  F.lmcr  E.  Ellsworth;  Junior  Major,  Samuel  C. 
Green;  Company  No.  i — Captain  S.  W.  Strykcr  J  Com- 
pany No.  2 — Captain  S.  A.  Paddock  ;  Company  No.  3 
"—Captain  A.  I).  Wass ;  Company  No.  5 — Captain 
Thomas  Shirley. 

Chicago  Dragoons— Captain  Charles  W.  Barker. 

Of  the  above  companies,  all  except  the  2d  were 
credited  to  Chicago.  There  were  six  other  conq>anies 
raised  in  Cook  County — 1,600  men  in  all. 

The  following  companies,  and  parts  of  companies 
were  recruited  in  Cook  County  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  : 

Infantry — 12th,  A  and  K;  13th,  G;  19th,  A,  D, 
E,  G.  K;  23d   B.  C,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K;   24th,  A,  C,  D, 

E,  F,  G,  H;  37th,  G,  entire,  D,  and  I,  in  part;  39th, 
44th,  E  entire,  K  in  part;  51s*,  A  entire,  K  in  part; 
F  and  G  in  part;  4id,  A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G.  H,  I,  K.; 
Mth,  C,  K.  G;  58th,  B.  D,  F,  entire,  A,  K.  H.  in  part ; 
65th,  D,  II,  entire.  K  in  part;  67th,  B,  D,  E.  G.  1; 
09th,  C.  K;  721I.  A,  B,  C,  P.  E,  F,  H,  K;  82d,  A, 

B,  C,  D,  I,  K,  entire,  F.  G,  H,  in  part ;  88th.  A,  B.  C, 
D,  E,  F,  (i,  H,  1,  K;  89th,  C,  K;  90th,  K,  F.  G,  H, 
entire,  C,  I,  in  part ;  113th.  A.C,  E.G.;  127th,  B,  G,  H, 

Cavalry—  4th.  A.  and  B.  in  part;  8th,  G,  and  K; 
9th,  D,  F,  Li  10th,  D;  12th,  D,  H,  l;  131''.  A,  B.  C, 
D,  E;  'Thieleman's  Cavalry  —  Companies  A,  and  B; 
Schambeck's  Battalion  entire. 

Artiller\<—\VL  Regiment — Companies  A,  B,  L,  entire, 

F,  Ft,  M,  in  part  ;   2d  Regiment — L,  M,  in  part ;  Chi- 


cago Board  of  'Trade  entire ;  Chicago  Mercantile 
entire. 

The  reports  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  various 
towns  and  villages  outside  of  Chicago  will  be  noted  in 
their  histories. 

Tun  Draft. — Under  the  call  of  July  4,  1864,  for 
500,000  men,  the  quota  of  Illinois  was  fixed  at  16,182.  Of 
this  number  Cook  County  was  apportioned  4.250.  This 
apportionment  was  excessive  and  unjust,  and  was  made 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  and  on  an  entirely 
false  basis,  as  was  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General,  who  ordered  the  quota  of  the 
Cook  County  district  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  Under  the 
reduced  apportionment  the  connty  recruited  vigorously, 
and,  by  September  i,  reduced  the  quota  to  1,823.  The 
sub-districts  of  the  county  at  that  date  showed  the 
quota  required,  and  numln-r  enrolled  subject  to  military 
duty  in  each  district  as  follows  : 

JMNwAm  Dillritts.  (Jutla, 


Harrington   15   

I'nlatine   22   

Wheeling   31  .... 

XortMww   as   

Lvanston   II   

HdtMVar   10   

Sch.irnnbtirg   iS   

Elfe  (irovc   14   

Maine   »3   

Niles   22   

I  .t-yilen   36  ..... 

Jefferson  —  22   

I'roviso    30   

Cicero   lS   

Lyons   34   

1-akc   23   

I  .emunt  -    33  ..... 

OUm   11   

Worth   31  

CnHinwrl   *9  •  

Orland   16   

tSrrnien    22   

Thornton    26   

Rich     22   

HI.KM11   15   


Xumlvr  F.nrvllrJ. 
  |86 


Lake  View 
New  Trier  


15 


Hyde  Park   IB 

5B6 

CMuJk 

Itt  ward   55 

2<l  ward    ...  t«4 

31 1  w-artl   107 

4th  ward   '7 

5th  ward   6* 

Ml  ward                           -  122 

7th  ward   87 

life  ward   87 

(jth  ward   91 

10th  ward   9s 

I  nh  ward    10R 

12th  want   32 

13th  ward   7* 

14th  ward   53 

15th  ward   55 

IfiA  ward   19 

1,235 


234 
250 

•  t-s 

•94 
133 
116 

135 
204 
20C) 
166 
517 
237 
204 
272 
158 
293 

W 
242 

254 
153 
I9S 
225 

M9 
140 
161 
140 
I2i> 


5,267 

4.540 
2,S'K> 

2.503 
I,j62 

l.»39 


816 
067 
227 
404 
204 
70S 
461 

241 
"55 
o(>5 


33.5<>f 


Total.  1.B23  3S.S32 

To  avoid  the  hardships  which  might  fall  on  indi- 
vidual conscripts,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  an 
ordinance  authorizing  the  issue  of  $300,000  in  county 
st  rip  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to  soldiers,  to  be  cred- 
ited on  the  quota  of  Cook  County,  At  about  the  same  time 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  organized  the  Citizens'  Enroll- 
ment Committee.  In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  this  committee  secured  the  consolidation  of 
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all  the  sub-districts  of  the  county,  to  which  Provost  close  of  the  Rebellion  caused  the  requirement  to  be  with- 

Marshal  Frye  gave  his  assent  September   |6,     The  drawn. 

county  having  thus  become  a  unit  and.  all  sources  of  «  hicago,  within  the  countv,  b<  inu  one  of  the  ...  ,S| 

rivalry  or  local  jealousy  having  been  dissipated,  the  important  military  points  naturally  absorbed  the  re- 

rural  districts  united  most  zealously  with  the  citizens  of  cm  it  big  strength  of  the  whole  county,  and  left  tlu-t  owns 

Chicago  to  furnish  the  required  quota.    The  appointed  which  furnished  hundreds  of  brave  soldiers  with  little 

day  on  which  the  drafts  began  was  September  26,  at  historic  credit  for  the  men  thev  supplied 

Which  date  the  quota  of  the  .ounty  had  been  reduced  The  number  of  men  furnished  bv  Cook  Countv  was 

101,650.     I  he  draft  was  continued  intermittently  for  as  follows; 

nearly  a  month,  but  during  the  time  volunteers  were  Previous  n>  the  establishment  of   the  Provost 

furnished  for  all  drafted  nun  who  did  not  choose  to  Marshal's  office,  end  of  October,  1863   i6,M»> 

serve  themselves  for  the  bountv  offered     One  thousand  From  November  r.  1863,  to  December,  1864...  j.Si; 

live  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  were  thus  obtained  On  call  of  Ucccmbcr,  .S64   3,0;? 

in  three  weeks,  and,  on  October  22.  the  quota  of  the  Total.  n,va 

district  was  officially  declared  to  be  filled.  The  5.873  men  enlisted  from  November.  1863,1.1 

I  wo  months  after,  December.  1864.  the  last  call  for  April,  1865,  under  the  regime  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

.,00.000  more  troops  was  made.    On  this  call  the  quota  were  classed  as  follows: 

assigned  to  Cook  County  was  5.200  men.     The  call  was  White  Volunteer  recruits   4.517 

believed  to  be  excessive  in  comparison  with  other  dis-  Uotowd  Vol  untcer  recruits   ill 

tricts  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  large  number  enrolled  Kcprcsrn.ative  recruits    4J 

of  aliens  and  others  exempt  from  military  duty.    At-  »Xu^SSS3.?!! % 

tempts  were  made  to  equalize  the  apportionment  by  suba  it  mrd  for  drafted  mm  

committees  of  citizens  sent  to  Springfield  and  Washing-  Reeruiu  for  veteran  reserve  corps  — .  — ......  43 

ton  to  lay  the  injustice  of  the  excessive  call  before  the  ..   

authorities.    Hx.  ept  procuring  a  tacit  suspension  of  the  .l.,l"l,al'               ,,  5,S'3 

draft  on  one-half  the  quota,  on  condition'  that  the  re-  EL^S* C°Un,>'  ^  « 

.naming  haU  should  I*  promptly  furnished,  their  efforts  1  'tt  %  ffl  .*^7";"":".V.  ^  •££ 

availed  nothing,  and  the  citizens  set  about  the  heavy  Under  3d  call,  .S64   ff,;.;o,> 

task  of  raising  this  new  and  unjust  quota.     The  task  Uader 4th  call,  l*6j   1.440,000 

.      fell  with  excessive  severity  on  the  towns,  in  some  of  .     ,  .  

which  the  requirement  was  for  one  man  for  even-  live  ,.,  •    '  8?.;:i,i;= 

enrolled.    The  towns,  or  a  majoritv  of  them  l)V  soecial  I  he  aggregate  cost  to  Cook  County  in  money  was 

bounties  in  addition  to  the  countv  bounty  and  by  indi  n,l>re  than  ^.000.000.     The  following  items  of  expen- 

v.dtial  subscriptions  and  efforts',  promptly  raised  their  d,tUre  are  BUthoritative: 

quota.  Paid  by  C  hkago  for  bounties   8  HQ.7-13 

Up  to  February  7,  there  had  been  but  528  men  fur-  i-1  !*  .""n,>  '"r,  l>",,n,,ics HM 

*    mated  on  the  new  call     At  that  time  the  Hoard  of  !^ '^ult:'^  substitutes: W"". 

.-supen  isors  met  in  special  session  and  voted  a  bountv  Paid  l.v  countv  to  families    160,034 

ol  6400  to  each  recruit  furnished  the  countv     Follow'-  I'aid  by  t  Imago  to  families   oo.Soo 

ing  this  the  towns,  as  before  stated  irenerill'v  raisetl  the  ''aUI  h>  ,,nardof  Trail*  10  families   220.000 

men  required  and  avoided  a  draft.    In  Chicago  it  was  b>'  Mwan,ilc  fMn°*tion     famili«"i  «*> 

otherwise.    Bounty  jumpers  fairly  swarmed  about  the  Toul.  &i.«33~«ta 

the  Vemiirerln'.f','  l°  o*"rb  ,'-1c lmmU'*  will,out  filli"B  <'"»*"•  in  his  history,  summarizes  the  expense  in- 

adr -.f-l  -  r    '„'  x     .   '  r,">?;,ru/lonSr  2*"  mnM>'^d  <<"  <-«rre<l  by  Cook  Countv  in  the  war  as  follows: 

c  1 cklv  h  ',»    t  I    '       \  ,C,al1  ,,f'  etersll,,r»'  fo,,owed  "  'lie  actual  cost  of  the  war  to  the  General  Covcrn- 

S!  tirit  m               R'chmojKl,  rendered  it  almost  nu  n.,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  § ,.,50,000,000 

lr T  v             ■     .  W;,S  "rtHal!/  :,t  an  end>  ■*«  H«  was  borne  in  part  by  Chicago  in  addition  to  the  above 

el  n  «  ne  vi  ,.1'1       >'™\     ,"U'1  Apnl  '?!wl,en  »**  (local  expense  .    The  share  of  payments  paid  hv  Cook 

le  ,  e  le   f   ,nV    irl  ^  ""J™?*  <-'«Hintv  into  the  Federal  treasury,  was,  in  ,86,!  in  the 

colh.se d  ^Tti^S,  fl"   r-  Althe!lmelhekchdlion  l»rnport1,,n,,fS5-St,>$v,So.S58.odo.ooomavthereforel>e 

washd  nd ,  I       ,    ,r'r  T^'"'"1  ('"<>k  ('"»'».V  assumed  as  the  share  of  Cook  County,  to  wl.k  h  add  the 

o«            J  '!:     '   -  ,K'  "nal  rC|H'rt  "f  lhe  ^jutant-  $4000.000  of  local  expense,  and  we'liave  a  grand  total 

and  this  deficit m™      al1  qoota^  aggregating  ,4,069;  of,  $62,000,000.  as  the  expense  borne  or  assumed  by 

and  tins  dehcit  was  m  process  of  extinction  when  the  Cook  County  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion." 
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WOLF  POINT  AND  EARLY  HOTELS. 


The  few  travelers  and  emigrants  who  came  to  the 
site  of  Chicago  prior  to  1831  hail  more  difficulty  in 
finding  the  true  town  than  at  present.  The  fort  could 
be  seen,  and  from  a  distance  might  be  taken  for  the 
nucleus  of  the  coming  village,  but  its  forbidding  inclo- 
sure  showed,  on  nearer  approach,  that  it  was  exclusive 
properly  and  no  village  or  even  place  of  temporary  so- 
journ for  the  weary  traveler,  except  as  the  guest  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  That  was  not  the  village  of  Chi- 
cago at  that  time.  In  the  fall  of  1S29,  among  others 
looking  for  a  place  to  stop  "  over  night  "  was  the  family 
of  Elijah  Wentworth.  It  consisted  of  himself,  wife  and 
two  daughters,  Zebiah.  then  nineteen  years  old  ;  Susati, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  George,'  then  a  child  of 


ARCHIBALD  C AtDWGI.I.. 

four  years  old.  Whether  Elijah,  Jr.,  then  twenty-six 
years  old,  came  with  his  father,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
He  came  soon  afterward,  if  he  was  not  at  that  lime  ol 
1  he  emigrant  party.  Elijah  had  come  up  from  the 
Wabash  country  with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  two  covered 
wagons,  containing  all  his  household  goods  and  earthly 
possessions,  and,  homesick,  was  trying  to  get  back  to 
Maine,  where  he  was  bom.  He  was  looking  for  Chi- 
cago as  a  point  on  the  lake  from  which  he  might  embark 
for  the  East.  He  arrived  in  October,  1820.  and  put  up 
at  the  onlv  tavern  then  having  a  sign-post.  It  was 
owned  by  James  Einzie  who  had  built  it  the  year 
before,  and  was  then  kept  bv  Archibald  Caldwell,  who. 


by  virtue  of  his  license,  granted  December  8  b;  the 
Commissioners  of  Peoria  County,  was,  without  doubi. 
the  first  landlord  who  ever  legally  kept  tavern  in 

Chicago. 

The  family  found  refuge  at  this  tavern.  It  came 
on  prematurely  cold  that  year,  and  ii  was  certain  that 
the  family  must  winter  at  Chicago,  The  oxen  could 
not  be  sold  here,  ami  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  the 
"Wabash  country"  to  winter.  The  family  rented  a 
small  log-house  owned  bv  Mr  Einzie.  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  South  Branch  some  little  distance  south  of 
Caldwell's  tavern,  at  $5  per  month,  and  moved  into  it 
as  a  temporary  home.  While  living  there,  Caldwell 
dissolved  with  Einzie,  left  the  hotel  and  removed  to 
near  Green  Hay,  Wis.  Mr.  Wentworth.  in  January  or 
February,  rented  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Einzie  at  $300 'pe'' 
year  and  became  its  landlord.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  1830,  when  he  gave  up  his  lease  and  took  a 
claim  eight  miles  north,  near  what  is  now  the  Jefferson 
Station  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad. 
There  he  kept  a  hotel  uninterruptedly,  except  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1832.  when  for  a  few  weeks 
he  took  refuge  in  the  fort  fearing  Indian  depredations. 
When  Scott  came  wiih  the  cholera,  he  returned  to  his 
house  with  many  other  families  who.  like  him,  became 
panic  stricken  by  the  pestilence. 

Who  kepi  the  tavern  afterward  known  as  the  Wolf 
Tavern  "the  forks"  had  been  known  as  Wolf  Point 
long  before  during  the  year  1831,  is  not  specially 
determined  by  the  traditions  or  records  of  the  period. 

In  addition  to  this  first  tavern  there  was  another  in 
1830,  kept  by  Samuel  Miller.  It  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  North  Branch,  nearly  opposite  Wentworth's. 
He  with  his  brother  was  living  there  in  1S29.  and  kept 
a  small  store,  besides  entertaining  such  stranger*  a> 
came  along.  In  1830,  he  having  enlarged  it  materially, 
his  place  became  known  as  a  tavern,  and  he  was  the 
principal  competitor  of  the  "Forks  Tavern"  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  ran  a  ferry  at  that  time  to  accom- 
modate the  travel  and  help  along  his  own  trade.* 
There  was  at  that  time  no  bridge.  Sir.  Miller  kept  the 
hotel  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1832,  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  awav.  It  was  never  known  as  a  hotel 
after  Miller  left  it  :  various  families  lived  in  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  at  one  time  it  was  used  as  a  store. 

Mark  Beaubien  had  his  log  house,  also  a  tavern,  on 
the  South  Side,  on  the  point  made  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches.  It  was  not  at  that  time  a  pretentious 
hostelry.  He  afterward  added  to  it  and  kept  one  of 
the  most  famous  hotels  in  the  city,  known  as  the  Sau- 
ganaah. 

These  three  hotels,  connected  only  by  a  primitive 
ferry,  with  a  few  scattering  buildings  on  the  West  Side, 
made  the  only  pretense  of  a  village  at  Chicago  in  1S30. 
and  was  known  as  "  The  Forks  "  and  as  Wolf  Point.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  buried  in  oblivion.  Mrs.  Juliette 
A,  Einzie,  authoress  of  "  Waubun."  came  here  in  the* 
winter  of  1831,  and,  at  that  early  day  discussed  the 
origin  of  the  name  as  shrouded  in  mystery,  then  too 
old  to  be  traced  to  its  genesis.    She  slates  thai  at  thai 


•  Tit-  c.  imtv,  in  iS  11,  when  Murk  Uranium  l<»*  thr  [crrv«ublivli«l  by 
law.  l-..,L.|.l  Milter ■<  S«  Colbert',  H.-«..ry  ,.  «. 
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lime  1831'  it  was  known  as  Wolf  Point,  ami  suggested 
some  quite  plausible  origins  fur  the  name :  (timing 
Uthen,  that  it  was  the  former  residence  of  an  Indian 
chief,  whose  name,  translated  into  English,  means 
"Wolf."  The  value  of  Mrs.  Kinzie's  testimony  lies, 
not  in  her  fanciful  legend,  bat  in  the  historic  fact  that 
at  lhat  time  the  land  lying  ahout  "the  fork*" 
was  known  as  "  Wolf  l'oint,"  and  thai  the  origin  of  the 
name  was  at  that  early  day  not  known.  As  to  the  name 
and  many  other  facts  concerning  Wolf  Point,  and  the 
early  taverns,  Mr.  Cttrdon  S.  Hubbard,  the  oldest 
living  citizen  of  Chicago,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Rufus  Hlanchard,  which  is  embodied  in  his  History  of 
the  Northwest.    See  pp.  757-59. 


whai  mm  men  called  the  Forks.  About  this  date  Samuel  Millei 
bought  ■  small  log  cabin  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rim  from 
Wcniworth's.  anil  south  ol  the  jircsen,  K  inzie-street  bridge,  !• 
which  he  added  a  two-story  log  tmiUling.  finishing  the  outside  with 
split  riapboardu,  These  two  public  houses  were  the  first  Chicagn 
could  boast  of.  Miller  by  his  influence  and  enterprise,  creeled  a 
bridge  built  wholly  <>f  lugs,  across  the  Xortli  Branch,  just  north  of 
bis  tavern.  I  It  and  Wciitworth  living  competitors  for  public  favnr, 
the  Forks  house  getting  the  most  patronage,  James  ami  Kobcn 
kinzir  built  stores  ihere,  and  here  reported  some  of  the  ofheers  n( 
tin-  fori  daily  for  social  intercourse  and  1  drinks '  at  Wenivrorlh's 
bar.  Wolves  were  in  ihose  davs  unite  numerous:  one  had  thr 
audacity  to  enter  in  the  daytime  Wentworlh's  meat-house,  anil 
was  by  him  killed.  His  bttM  had  fora  sign  a  tall  sapling  toppc,| 
off  just  abort  a  prominent  branch  ;  it  extended  some  distance 
above  the  top  of  the  roof,  and  KM  a  conspicuous  notice,  to  be  seen 
from  the  prairie  and  surroundings,  that   here  was  f.«nl  for  nun 
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..  i».,„..  r».  "CHicsr.o.  Octolier  13,  1SS0. 

RIM  IS  RLAKCMIAKI)  ;  -" 

r4^.^^r_^IYo?rJf*Wr  <*  "t,,  i,al  k'nd.  and  I  most 
hecrfully  give  you  what  information  I  possess  on  the  subject  mat- 
ler  01  your  note. 

rnltJ i'''^",  ,f°°,hl'  >0'th  "ranin  "f  thc  Chi™*0  W«W  was 
SoiVh  lU„Cl  lr-"'T,rs  "nd  VW««  -Kivcr  (iuarie.'  and  the 

south  llranch   Portage  k.vcr.'    On  I  he  west  side  of  the  North 

,  thcfiT\nt^ *  (rrit-  hn<i»  **** 

on  he  bank  of  the  river  fcboot  w  here  Fulton  Street  now  is.  This 
hmm  was  inclosed  by  pickets.    He  bested  there  prior  to  I778 

I  lm  tradition  I  received  from  Messrs.  AnHine  lWhnmps  and 
Antoine  Hewn.  who.  from  aho,„   ,77*,  had  passed  frZ  l  ike 

Michigan  to  itelUinnU  River  vcailv."(|  cv  were  oW  men  when 

Z  to  mr  h,  M lhc.  'his  trnding-housc  were  pointed 

L  .  t>V  Mr DesChamps;  the  com  hills  adjoining  were  dis- 
tinctly rateable,  though  grown  over  w  ith  grass 

mill!  about  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  first  Fori  Hcarborn  m.l 
wxrc  afterward,  known  as  the  North  and  South  branch       '  " 

on  the  i0"  *  lhM  Kli':,h  »'««WM»h  opened  his  tavern 

oti.he  West  Side,  near  I  he  present  WeM  Kiorie  Street,  in  1S30 ™ 


and  beast ; '  it  lacked,  however,  something  to  hang  to  ihc  branch 
projection,  in  give  it  character;  how  to  obtain  a  proper  emblem 
puzzled  the  good  landlord,  as  there  was  nocarpentcr  or  paint  shop. 
»r  citizen  artist;  a  happy  thought  struck  him,  that  Lieutenant  Allen 
might  condescend  to  supply  the  deficiency,  if  properly  approached  : 
this  was  effected  through  ,i  mutual  friend.  The  boards  of  a  drv- 
goodsbox  were  obtained,  from  which  was  put  in  shape,  under  *r 
superintendence  of  Lieutenant  James  Allen,  a  well-proportioned 
sign,  the  Indian  Agency  blacksmith  putting  to  il  hinges,  when 
Lieutenant  Allen  look  it'  in  hand  again,  producing  and  presentm* 
to  Went  worth  the  picture  of  the  slcthy  wolf,  which  was  to  sen*m>i 
only  an  attractive  painting,  but  a  memorial  of  the  landlords  valor 
in  the  killing  alone  and  unaided,  of  a  ferocious  wolf.  Officer*  nmi 
citizens  received  invitations  to  lie  present  at  the  hanging  of  ine 
sign:  the  day  and  hour  arriving,  found  assembled  a  majority  of  tnr 
people;  the  sign  was  brought  forth,  dulv  veiled  with  a  blanket,  was 
attached  to  the  branch  of  the  pole,  the  veil  removed,  and  it  swurii! 
gracefully,  and  was  greeted  with  hurrahs  from  those  Presen!rh'" 
turn  something  else  greeted  the  hoarse  throats  of  friends, 
was  produce  I  and  baptized  the  name  of  '  Wolf  Point.'  j 

"  llcsides  Wolf  Point  was  a  place  called  Hard  Scrabble.  01 
earlv  historic  interest.  ,  . 

"Mrs.  John    II.  Kinzie  in  her  book,  1  Waubun.  8«W 
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describes  the  location  as  '  lice's  I'lacc'  Mack  &  Conant,  exten- 
sive merchants  a!  Detroit,  in  the  Indian  trade,  became  the  owners 
of  this  property  about  the  year  i  s  16.  They  vent  Mr.  John  Crafl 
with  a  large  supply  of  Indian  (foods  to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
establish  a  branch  of  their  house  there,  the  principal  object  being 
to  sell  goods  to  such  traders  as  they  rnuld  residing  throughout 
this  country,  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  those  traders 
who  purchased  goods  from  him. 

•'  Mr  Craft  repaired  the  dilapidated  building,  adding  thereto, 
and  erecting  others  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  business,  lie, 
I  think,  named  it  '  Hard  Scrabble;'  whether  he  or  some  MM  die, 
it  bore  that  name  in  1818. 

"  At  the  organization  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  1S16, 
Mr.  Astor's  plan  was  to  control  the  entire  trade  by  absorbing  other 
companies  doing  an  Indian  business.  He  succeeded  in  buying  out 
the  Southwest  Company,  whose  headquaitiis  were  at  Mackinaw, 
but  failed  in  his  efforts  to  buy  out  Mack  &  Conant. 


entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  credence.  The  honesty 
of  the  writer  is  not  questioned,  and  his  own  desire  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history  is  shown  in  the  following 
corrections  made  with  his  assent,  after  an  interview 
with  him  on  February  3,  1884,  at  which  time  the  letter 
was  read  to  him.  The  corrections  made  were  on  the 
following  lusis  of  conflicting  facts:  1  Mr.Wentworth 
was  nut  keeping  the  tavern  after  the  c  lose  of  1831;  2 
Lieutenant  James  Allen,  as  appears  from  the  records 
and  his  letters  now  on  file  with  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  was  not  here  until  May  14,  1833.  Hence, 
either  Mr.  Allen  did  not  paint  the  sign,  or  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  not  the  landlord  at  the  time  it  was  painted. 
It  was  decided,  as  probable,  that  the  sign  was  not 
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"  Mr.  James  Abbott,  however,  their  agent  at  Detroit,  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  them  out  in  1820  or  1S21,  and  they  withdrew 
from  the  Indian  trade,  transferring  their  Indian  goods.  tKist-  and 
goodwill  to  the  American  Kur,  who  constituted  Mr.  Crafl  their 
agent  here,  he  removing  his  quarter)  from  '  Hard  Scrabble*  to 
the  companv's  warehouse,  located  north  of,  and  adjoining,  the 
military  burving-ground.  Thev  enlarged  it  and  built  a  log  ware- 
house, besides;  J.  II.  Bcaubicri,  who  had  previously  occupied  It. 
removing  to  the  '  Factor  House.'  adjoining  tr"«rt  Dearborn.  (  rail 
din]  in  the  fall  of  1820  and  Mr.  Mm  Kimic  succeeded  him. 
William  \V.  Wallace  (who  was  one  "of  Astor's  men  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Columbia  River)  took  possession  of  Hard  Scrabble'  after 
Mr.  Craft  had  left  the  place,  and  died  there  during  ihe  winter  of 
1827.2s.  From  that  time  till  the  land  title  passed  from  the  ( .overn- 
ment,  it  was  occupied  bv  scleral  families,  temporarily,  among 
whom  were  the  I. aw  tons,  for  a  short  time,  and  fames  Calloway, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Clvbourne. 

•'  Yours  truly, 

"  (1.  S.  Hl'll BAUD." 

The  foregoing  letter  gives  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  painting  and  raising  of  the  wolf  sign  at  the  old 
Went  worth  tavern.     The  letter  is  of  great  historical 
value,  and  from  the  known  reliability  of  its  author  is 
'5 


painted  or  hung  until  1833,  at  which  time  either  Charles 
Taylor,  or  his  successor.  William  Wattles,  was  the  land- 
lord. That  a  sign  bearing  the  image  of  a  wolf,  rudely 
painted,  once  swung  from  the  pole  of  the  old  Wentwprth 
tavern,  can  scarcely  Ik  doubted,  but  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  "put  up  until  long  after  Wcntworth  left 
the  hotel— probably  in  1833.  Zebiah  Wentworth  Fstes  . 
still  living,  rememliers  nothing  of  the  sign;  John  Hates, 
still  living,  remembers  a  rough  board  sign,  put  up  some 
time  after  he  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1832.  So  the 
wolf  sign,  the  Wolf  tavern,  and  the  accompanying  pict- 
ure which  lacks  the  sign  afterward  put  up,  become 
historicallv  reconciled.  I"  1830,  there  was  no  sign  at 
either  of  the  taverns  at  Wolf  Point,  and  no  bridges- 
only  a  ferry*  In  1833,  there  was  a  sign  of  a  wolf  swung 

•A  valuable  thread  of  testimony  wi"  primed,  too  late  fur  publication  in 
its  proper  connection  with  the  arlUsle  ennietninir.  early  bridge*.  It  embodies 
Ihe  result  i>(  »  meeting  of  Ihe  old  wilier*  whose,  names  ippear.  held  late  ill 
the  fall  of  iMt.and  was  presented  to  the  editors  by  John  Rates,  one  of  the 
in.    It  reads  as  follows; 

•  We  M  agree  that  the  first  bridge  nrross  Ihe  North  Rraru-h  of  'he  Chicago 
built  in  the  winter  of  ,s>.i  and  i*i>.   The  fitsi  bridge  ansa  the 


River  was 
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from  the  sign-post  of  the  old  WentwOrth  tavern,  and 
bridges  across  both  the  North  and  Smith  .branches. 

These  three  taverns  and  Kinzic's  store  made  Wolf 
Point  the  site  of  the  real  Chicago  of  18.50.  The  sale  of 
the  canal  lots,  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  the  erec- 
tion of  warehouses,  and.  in  fact,  the  evolution  of  a  great 
city  on  the  lake  shore,  changed  the  center  of  the  town 
from  Wolf  Point  to  a  region  before  not  believed  to  be 
habitable,  and  that  location  lost  its  importance,  which 
waned  as  its  taverns  died,  and  strangers  sought  board 


the  house  again  changed  hands,  William  W.  Wattles 
becoming  Hs  proprietor  and  landlord  In  Novem- 
ber, he  sold  out  to  Chester  Ingersoll,  who  ran  it  an 
uncertain  length  of  time,  first  as  the  "Traveller's 
Home,"  and  afterward  as  the  Western  Stage  House.  It 
went  out  of  sight  as  a  hotel  in  1834. 

With  the  wane  of  the  hotel  intere*  on  the  Point,  its 
importance  fell  off,  and  with  the  great  impulse  of  grow- 
ing trade  at  the  new  town,  with  the  erection  of  a  first- 
class  hotel,  the  Lake  House,  and  the  removal  of  the 


,—  i»"«t.iWt//>. 
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and  lodging  in  the  new  town  and  at  new  hotels.  The 
old  Wolf  Hotel,  after  Wentworth  left  it,  next  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor 


Mr.  Kinr.ic  and  family  Iwarding  with  them  in  part 
payment  for  the  rent.    This  was  in  1832.    In  1833, 


Sogth  Branch  wn  limit  in  the  winlrr  ..(  iSu  and  .Su;  „nd  1tut  hoOt  brid«« 
wi  ihlWMiari  Oro  •  brni..'   Thr  nhutmrnt,  wtn  limit .,(  km in. 

T  S?Jffi*iL-  T.  »'"«.«lni»n*f.»f  Em  \o*>  Mrrtchrd  (ton,  thr  ..IhU- 
mrntito  tlichrnH.andlK-t.wn  ihtbcntk.  On  thew-  <innnnt  wlMBl 
S&JiftS^  for  11  lUir.  I  heie  bfUp.  were  .SSKS  Pee"  iX  .nd 
?ddT   SK  S? ulh;  fir"  ,ew  which  mmrds  or  ratlines  were 

SB  !!!!?  IS"?*  undcr  ",rm  0,1  ,hr  '«  fre*lK-   The  bridge  on  £ 

^■tTlS iffiSP^-^^*"^*-1*  ,8"  kx^EUff  Ihey  lashed 

"J.  D.  Catcik. 
"John  B»tts. 
"Chaxl^  Ci  tuvtit, 
"  John  Nublb.  ' 


post-office  farther  down  town,  it  ceased  all  pretentions 
as  the  true  Chicago  after  1834.  The  movement  of  the 
'-enter  1  >f  business  and  the  center  of  population  until 


the  great  citv  absorbed  all  the  various  hamlets  in  one 
great  whole,  is  traced  by  the  building  and  success  ot 
the  various  earlv  hotels.'  Following  is  a  sketch  Of  the 
earlv  hotels  other  than  the  two  Wolf  Point  taverns 
-Ircady  sketched,  which,  by  their  success,  marked  the 
location  and  growth  of  the  great  city  in  its  early  days. 

Mark  Beaubien,  whose  name  is  inseparably  linked 
with  almost  even-  chapter  of  Chicago's  early  history, 
was  a  famous  hotel-keeper  in  his  day.  He  came  here  in 
1826,  from  Detroit.  In  1831  he  built,  as  he  claimeu. 
the  first  frame  house  in  Chicago,  the  Sauganash  Hotel. 
It  is  related  that  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  house. 
Billy  Caldwell  Sauganash  one  day  said  to  Beaubien. 
"  I  suppose  you  will  name  your  new  hotel  after  some 
great  man  ? ""    "  Yes."  replied  Beaubien,  "  I 
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shall  call  it  the  '  Sauganash.'  "    He  kept  his  word  ;  the 
house  became  famous,  and  its  name  has  gone  into  his- 
tory as  for  years  being  the  largest  and  finest  hotel  in 
Chicago.    Mark,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  jollv  host  • 
after  having  given  his  guests  the  best  his  larder  afforded' 
he  would  of  evenings  tune  up  his  violin,  on  which  he 
was,  for  those  days  at  least,  a  skilled  performer,  and 
often,  till  late  at  night,  amuse  and  entertain  them  with 
his  melody.    Dancing,  too,  general! v  formed  no  small 
feature  of  these  sports  ;  and  so  the  Sauganash  became 
popular  through  the  character  of  its  proprietor  as  a 
musician  as  well  as  for  its  excellence  as  a  hotel.  This 
house  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  Market,  though  one  or  two  old  settlers 
have  given  the  impression  that  it  fronted  as  much  on 
Market  as  on  I^ike.    The  accompanving  illustration  of 
the  building,  showing  it  as  it  appeared  in  183  }.  has  been 
pronounced  by  Hon.  John  Wentworth  ami'  by  Charles 
R.  Vandercook,  who  were  in  that  year  boarders  at  the 
hotel,  a  most  excellent  representation  of  it  as  it  then 
was.    It  seems,  too,  that  the  cabin  which  Mr.  Beaubien 
built  when  he  came  here  stood  on  the  site  where,  a  few 
years  later,  he  built  the  Sauganash  Hotel.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Murphy,  whose  husband  John  Murphy  was  at  different 


times  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  states  that  the  frame  part 
was  an  addition  built  on  to  the  cabin  ;  and  a  writer  who 
was  at  the  hotel  in  the  winter  of  1833-34  says  this  room 
in  the  cabin,  which  was  then  weather-boarded  on  the 
outside,  was  the  warmest  and  most  comfortable  place  in 
town.     Mr.  beaubien  kept  the  Sauganash  until  1834, 
when  he  left  it,  and  in  lanuarv,  1835,  a  Mr.  Davis 
assumed  control.    Mr.  Heaubien  had  meanwhile  built  a 
new  house  0:1  the  northwest  corner  of  Wells  and  Lake 
streets.     In  August  of  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
took  charge  of  this  new  hotel,  which  they  christened 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House.     They  remained  there 
until  1836,  when  they  removed  to  the  old  Sauganash, 
the  name  of  which  they  changed  to  United  States  Ho- 
tel.   Mr.  Murphy  continued  business  there  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  removed  to  the  West  Side, 
where  he  opened  a  new  hotel  under  the  same  name  he 
had  given  the  old  Sauganash,  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  theater — the  first  in  Chicago.    In  1839  the  Sauga- 
nash was  once  more  occupied  as  a  hotel,  being  kept  by 
Jesse  Seymour  until  in  1840,  when  Mr.  Murphy  having 
leased  his  new  W  est  Side  hotel,  again  became  the  propri- 
etor of  it.    He  remained  there  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
when  he  again  returned  to  the  West  Side  to  the  United 
States  Hotel,  Mr.  Smith  having  surrendered  his  lease.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Davis  next  took  the  Sauganash  but 
failing  to  make  it  pay,  Mr.  Murphy  once  more  assumed 
its  management,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  its  owner, 
Augustus  Garrett.    Just  how  long  he  continued  to  run 
the  house  this  time  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  in 
1843  when  he  moved  out.    The  next  proprietor  of  the 
Sauganash  was  Jeduthan  Brown,  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  1844  by  L.  M.  Osterhaudt,  who  kept  it  for  several 
years,  when  it  passed  into  the  control  of  M.  &  G.  Wal- 
rod,  who  were  its  proprietors  until  1848.    From  the 
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directory  of  that  year  it  appears  that  Newell  Stratton 
had  control,  and  in  iS5r  B.  s.  Foster  wasi  n  charge 
at  the  time  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  conflagration 
which  swept  from  existence,  save  n  the  memories  on  ft 
(if  those  who  had  known  for  years  this  historic  build- 
ing, occurred  at  half-past  3  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 
March  4.  1851;  the  following  account  of  which  is  found 
in  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  of  March  S,  185 1  : 

"At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  ta.it  Tuesday  morning  flamrs 
were  discovered  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the  Sauganash  Hotel  on 
Market  Street,  between  l.akc  and  Randolph  streets,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  progress  among  the  combustible  materials  in  that  vicinity 
that  nine  buildings  were  destroyed,  Iwforc  being  finally  subdued 
by  the  tircmen.  The  building  destroyed  were  owned  by  the 
I ■arrctt  estate. 

The  account  then  mentions  the  occupants,  and 
among  the  rest  says,  "Sauganash  Hotel,  B.  S.  Foster." 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  fire  the  article  concludes  , 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  tire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
The  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  while  the  tire 
Monday  evening  was  raging  at  the  corner  uf  Lake  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue,  an  unoccupied  building  adjoining  the  Sauganash 
Hold  was  set  on  lire  in  an  upper  storv.  but  was  discovered  anc 
put  out  before  making  any  considerable  progress." 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  this  notable  building,  which 
for  so  long  was  a  prominent  mark  of  interest  in  Chica- 
go's early  days. 

Another  hotel  and  scarcely  less  noted  in  its  time 
was  the  Green  Tree  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Canal  and  I  ,ake  streets.    It  was  built  by  James 
Kiiuie  in  1833,  and  opened  for  business  by  David 
Clock,  who  in  a  short  time  relinquished  his  proprietor- 
ship to  Edward  Parsons.    The  next  proprietors  were 
two  young  men,  Snow  ami  Spear,  who  kept  it  until 
1838,  when  John  Gray  managed  it  until  1841.  He 
sold  out  to  George  W.  Rogers,  who  was  its  owner  until 
[845,    During  his  time  the  house  was  known  as  the 
Chicago  Hotel.    The  following  year  lie  was  succeeded 
by  F.  A.  Mclntyre.    From  the  directory  of  1848  it  is 
learned  that  J.  W.  Noyes  was  then  running  it  under  the 
name  of  Noyes  Hotel.     In  the  next  year  it  again 
Changed  hands  ami  names,  being  called  the  Rail  Road 
House,  which  title  it  held  until  1851,  when  it  became 
the  Atlantic  Hotel.  Shortly  after  that  year,  Fred  Mehcr 
took  charge  of  the  house  and,  in  1854,  changed  its 
name  to  the  West  Lake  Street  House.    He  continued 
to  run  it  until  1859.    Afterward  it  became  a  tenement 
house,  having,  however,  a  saloon  in  the  lower  front 
part.    It  remained  standing  at  the  corner  of  West  Lake 
and  Canal  streets  until  18S0,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Nc*  33,  35  and  37  Milwaukee  Avenue,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  American  Iron  Company's  buildings 
which  now  occupy  its  former  site.    At  this  time  1884  :> 
the  house  still  stands  at  the  above  numbers,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  one  among  the  thousands  who  pass  it  daily  are 
aware  of  its  historic  character  or  that  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  existence  in  the  city.    There  stands 
to-day  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Canal  and  Randolph 
streets  a  small  two-story  frame  building,  sadly  dinged  by 
age  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  for  which  the  claim  is 
made  that  it  was  the  first  frame  house  built  on  the 
West  Side.    In  years  now  long  since  past  it  was  known 
as  the  Western  Hotel,  and  was  built  in  1835.  as  near  as 
can  be  learned,  by  W.  H.  Stow,  who  came  to  Chicago 
'833.    Mr-  Stow  was  by  trade  an  iron  founder,  and 
at  one  time  hail  his  shops  on  the  rear  end  of  the  lot  on 
which  he  later  built  his  hotel.    As  he  employed  a 
number  of  men,  his  house  was  more  of  a  boarding- 
house  for  local  custom  than  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  transient  public.    Mr.  Stow  kept  the  house  until 
185?,  at  which  time  he  rented  it  to  Martin  Dodge  and 
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William  R.  Irish,  who.  under  the  firm  name  of  Dodge 
and  Irish,  conducted  it  until  the  following  year,  wlu" 
Irish  retired  from  the  firm,  being  su< .reeded  hy  A.  V. 
Collar.  The  name  of  the  house  was.  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Stow  from  it-  management,  changed  to  Commer- 
cial Hotel.  Dodge  &  Collar  remained  the  proprietors 
until  early  in  1S54,  when  the  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  lire.  After  this  it  was  rebuilt  and  in  the 
years  1S55-56  appears  in  the  city  directories  as  the 
Wilson  House,  kept  by  T.  O.  W'ibon,  W  ith  this  termi- 
nated its  career  as  a  hotel  or  boarding-house.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  saloon,  which  is  kept  and  owned  by 
a  son  of  the  man  who  originally  built  and  owned  the 
house. 

Chicago  did,  however,  have  a  really  grand  hotel  as 
early  as  1855  ;  this  was  the  Lake  House,  located  on  the 


$to.ooo.  William  Rickards  was  the  next  manager  in 
1S44,  and  remained  in  charge  several  years,  finally,  how- 
ever, tearing  there  to  take  control  of  the  Sherman 
House.  In  1S54  the  house  was  remodeled,  inside,  an 
additional  story,  with  a  handsome  cupola  added,  ami 
was  opened  as  a  first-class  hotel  by  James  E.  Hays  and 
M.  M,  Smalley.  This  firm  remained  the  proprietors 
until  in  1856,  when  Mr.  lloardmau  took  it  and  ran  it 
until  1.S5S.  After  repeated  experiments  to  make  it  a 
financial  success,  all  of  which  proved  failures,  the  hou>e 
was  converted  into  residence  flats  and  was  so  used  until 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1S71. 

From  1849  to  1S52,  Kdward  H.  Aiken  kept  a  hotel 
called  the  Lake  Street  House,  situated  at  Nos.  135  and 
137  Lake  Street.  In  1852  tins  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  Mr.  Aiken  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Car- 
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corners  of  Kinxie,  Rushand  Michigan  streets,  fronting  on 
the  latter.  This  hotel,  which  was  built  of  brick,  was  three 
stories  and  a  basement  in  height,  was  elegantly  fur- 
nished throughout,  and  cost  its  owners  nearly  §100,000. 
The  men  whose  enterprise  led  them  into  building  a 
house  which  for  those  days  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
needs  of  the  town,  were  Gunlon  S.  Hubbard.  General 
David  S.  Hunter,  John  H.  Kinzic.  Dr.  W.  !i.  Kgan  and 
Major  James  15.  Campbell.  The  hotel  was  completed 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  autumn  of  i.X;/), 
Jacob  Russel,  of  Middlcton,  Conn.,  assuming  con- 
trol of  its  management.  In  1S39  Mr.  Russel  left  the 
Lake  House  to  take  charge  of  the  City  Hotel  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Sherman  House  which  had  just  been 
opened  to  the  public,  and  George  E.  Shellev,  of  Baltimore, 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Lake  House.  Mr.  Shelley 
introduced  a  French  cook,  printed  bills  of  fare,  and 
various  other  innovations  in  the  management  of  the 
house.  The  following  year  Daniel  S.  Griswotd  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Shelley  in  the  management  of  the  l-ake 
House,  and  some  years  after  this  it  was  sold  under  a 
foreclosure  of  mortgage,  bv  Hon  Isaa.-  N  Irnuld 
attorney  for  the  mortjjagcL-s.'  to  Hod  Thomas  l>ver  for 


den  Citv  House,  which  then  stood  on  the  corner  <>f 
Madison  and  Market  streets.  Mr.  Aiken  remained  «><* 
until  in  1S55.  The  house  then  passed  into  the  n30» 
of  R.  ami  G.  W.  Storrs,  who  were  its  owners  until  IW 
Robert  Htfl  next  became  its  proprietor.  Afterward 
the  house  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thronp.  the  man  whor** 
it.  and  was  conducted  by  him  until  it  was,  a  few  years 
latter,  destroved  bv  fire.'  The  large  wholesale  house  (H 
Marshall  Field  &  Co,  now  18S4  .  occupies  the  corner 
where  it  formerlv  stood. 

the  Mansion  House  was  built  in  iS.;i  by  ixaa 
Graves;  it  stood  on  Lake  near  Dearborn  and  ahww 
opposite  the  <»h)  Fremont  House.  As  originally  built.  lUC 
Mansion  House  was  situated  some  little  distance  ha.  K 
from  the  street,  but  two  vears  later  Mr.  G raves  erected 
a  frame  addition  in  the  front,  which  came  out  to  a  WH 
with  the  street.  About  this  time  he  sold  it  to  a  Jir- 
Haddock,  his  son-in-law,  who  kept  it  until  "^35*  "5" 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abram  A.  Markle.  who.  m 
two  vears  thereafter  accommodated  and  cntertaintu 
many  Ol  Chicago'*  early  residents,  and  travelers  conunj. 
this  way  to  take  an  observation  of  the  "town  lying 
the  mud." 
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In  1837  it  was  kept  by  Jason  Gurley  and  two 
year*  later  by  Asher  Rossiter.  In  1844  Charles  Skinner 
and  J.  F.  Smith  were  its  proprietors.  The  directory  of 
1S45  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  C.  W.  Cook. 
In  1848  Jacob  K.  Bates  took  it.  Two  years  later  the 
greater  part  of  the  house  was  removed  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  was 
fitted  up  as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  the  Dearborn 
House. 

Among  the  minor  houses  in"  the  year  1845  was  the 
Eagle  Tavern  at  Dearborn  and  South  Water  streets, 
the  Farmer's  Exchange  on  l,ake  Street  near  Wabash 
Avenue,  and  the  Illinois  Exchange,  corner  Wells  and 
Lake  streets. 

There  were  in  1839  the  following  minor  taverns  : 
the  Columbian  House,  on  the  comer  of  Wells  and 
South  Water  streets  ;  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  corner  of 
Kinzie  and  Rush  streets;  the  Southern  Hotel,  comer  of 
State  and  Twelfth  streets;  the  Buffalo  Hotel,  on  South 
Water  Street;  the  Lake  Street  Coffee  House,  corner  of 
Lake  and  Wells  streets  ;  the  Ohio  House,  on  LaSalle 
Street,  and  Myrick's  Tavern  the  Hull's  Head  on  C  ot- 
tage Grove  Avenue,  near  Twenty-ninth  Street. 

These  hotels,  which  in  the  English  sense,  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  inns,  were  establishments 
which  met  a  demand  for  modest  accommodations, 
peculiarly  active  in  young  and  growing  towns 

The  New  York  House  was  built  in  18  54  and  opened 
to  the  public  the  following  year  by  luithmp  Johnson 
and  George  Stevens,  who  conducted  it  until  the  fall  of 
(839,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  L.  M.  Osterhoudi. 
He  remained  its  keeper  until  1843. 

In  1849-50  W.  R.  Green  and  B.  H.  Skinner  kept  a 
hotel,  known  as  the  New  York  House,  at  31 1  and  21.5 
Randolph  Street.  A  few  years  later  the  firm  became 
Smith  ft  Tinman.  In  1858  the  house  was  still  kept 
as  a  hotel  by  J.  F.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Smith 
&  Tiernan. 

The  United  Stales  Hotel,  which  has  been  mentioned 
so  frequently  in  the  account  of  the  old  Sauganash,  was 
built  by  Mr.  Murphy;  it  stood  on  Canal  Street,  near 
Randolph.  The  house  changed  hands  often  during  its 
career,  and  at  the  time  it  burned,  in  1X52,  was  kept  by 
David  L.  Rogers. 

The  Vermont  House,  which  stood  on  Market  Street, 
between  Lake  and  Randolph  streets,  flourished  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Saugauash  and  was  kept  for  years,  in 
fad  until  1864.  by  Joshua  Bell. 

The  American  Temperance  House,  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue, 
was  built  by  Asher  Rossetter  in  1840,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Charles 
W,  Cook  was  its  first  proprietor,  and  kept  it  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  being  succeeded  by  Jcduthan  Brown  ;  later 
Jason  Gurley  purchased  an  interest  and  the  firm  in  1K45 
was  Brown  iV  Gurley.  'Then  A.  J.  Douglass  took  con- 
trol, conducting  the  house  until  1849,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Milton  Barney,  who  continued  its 
proprietor  until  1852.  In  this  year  Mr.  Rossetter  took 
charge,  changing  the  name  to  the  American  House,* 
omitting  the  word  "  temperance."  In  the  directory  of 
1854  "A.  Rossetter  &  Co.'*  are  put  down  as  propri- 
etors ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  John  M. 
King  had  managing  charge  of  the  house.  In  the  fall 
of  1854  W.  R.  Irish,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  one 
time  kept  the  old  Western  Hotel,  became  the  proprietor, 
conducting  it  until  1S56.  In  the  fall  of  that  year. 
William  Church  and  Charles  Bissel  took  the  house  until 
1858,  when  it  again  changed  hands,  L.  P.  Hill  taking 
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control  ;  he  continued  its  proprietor  until,  in  1S61,  the 
house  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  business  block 
which  occupied  its  site  until  the  fire  of  1871. 

'The  City  Hotel,  subsequently  the  Sherman  House, 
was  built  in  1S36-37  by  Francis  C.  Sherman.  Jacob 
Russet  was  its  first  proprietor,  taking  possession  in 
December.  1837.  In  1844.  Mr.  Sherman  remodeled 
the  house,  added  two  stories,  making  it  five  stories 
high,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Sherman  House. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Russel  retired  from  its  manage* 
nient  and  was  succeeded  by  James  Williamson  and  A. 
H.  Squier;  the  next  year  Mr  Williamson  retired  from 

the  firm.  William  Rickards  purchasing  his  interest. 
'This  firm,  Rickards  \  Squier,  retained  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  house  until  in  1851,  when  thev  sold  out  to 
Brown  iV  Tull le,  late  of  the  City  Hotel,  a  building 
which  then  stood  on  I .ake  Street,  near  Wabash  Avenue, 
and  was  formerly  the  Farmer's  Exchange.  In  February 
of  1854,  Mr.  Brown  sold  his  interest  to  A.  H.  Patmor, 
and  until  1859 -the  firm  was  Tuttle  &  Patmor,  In  1858 
the  proprietors  were  Martin  Dodge  and  Hiram  Longly. 

In  1833.  the  first  Trcmont  House,  situated  then  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  streets, 
was  built  by  Alansou  Sweet.  It  was  kept  as  a  saloon 
and  boarding-house  by  him  and  a  man  from  Canada, 

named  Darwin.  Then'  the  Conch  brothers  pun  based 
ihe  property  and  Ira  Couch  opened  it  as  a  hotel.  He- 
ran  it  until  1S36,  when  his  brother  James  took  control, 
and  was  managing  it  at  the  time  it  burned,  October  17, 
1S39.    In  December  of  the  same  year  the  erection  of 


the  new  house  was  begun,  on  the  corner  where  the 
present  Trcmont  stands,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1S40, 
the  building  was  completed.  Both  of  these  structures 
were  of  wood  and  far  different  in  style  and  cost  of 
construction  from  the  costly  edifice  which  to-day  ranks 
among  Chicago's  leading  hotels,  'The  house,  however, 
did  a  large  business  and  prospered  finely  until  July  21. 
1849,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  proprietors, 
however,  immediately  set  to  work  rebuilding,  this  time 
a  brick  structure,  which  was  <>|>ened  in  October,  1S50. 
Ira  Couch  remained  the  proprietor  until  1853,  when  the 
house  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gage  brothers, 
David  A.  ami  George  W.  Two  years  later  John  Drake, 
now  of  the  Grand  Pacific,  was  associated  with  them,  and 


in  1858  (iage  Bros.  S:  Drake  were  its  proprietors. 
Speaking  of  the  house  in  its  earlier  days.  James  Couch 
says  that  ofttimes  they  were  so  crowded  that  not  only 
all  the  beds,  but  every  available  space  of  floor  room, 
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would  at  night  be  occupied  by  travelers,  who  were  glad 
enough  to  get  even  a  pallet  on  the  floor.  A  single  boat 
would  bring  two  and  three  hundred  passengers  at  atrip, 
ami  as  the  Tremoni  was  a  popular  hotel,  it  was  on  such 
occasions  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  their  accommodation, 
The  Steaml>oat  Hotel,  on  North  Water  Street,  near 
Kinzic,  was  kept  in  1835  by  John  Davis,  and  from  1836 
to  1839  by  William  MrCorristcr.  as  the  American 
Hotel. 

The  Chicago  Tcmpciance  House  in  18398(00(1  on 
La  Salic  Street,  near  Lake,  and  until  1S44  was  kept  by 


by  lire,  and  Mr.  Barker  removed  to  the  corner  of  Wdk 
and  Randolph  streets,  taking  charge  of  a  hotel,  then 
newly  built,  which  he  also  christened  the  Baltic  House. 
This  house  he  kept  until  1855.  when  ().  V.  Colby  took 
it.  changing  its  name  to  the  Colby  House.  Mr.  Colby 
remained  there  until  in  1856-57,  when  the  house  was 
torn  down  and  a  new  building,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
was  erected  in  its  stead. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  building  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Isaac  Speer,  a  worthy  citizen,  by  trade  a 
jeweler,  conducted  an  extensive  establishment  at  7; 
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t-ake  and  State  streets,  was  erected  in  184S.  Before 
this,  for  some  years,  a  wooden  building  under  thesa.  c 
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l  ake  Street.  He  had  in  his  employ  a  man  named 
Howgate,  in  whom  he  reposed  every  confidence.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1853  Mr.  Speer  was  astonished  on 
balancing  his  books  to  discover  that,  notwithstanding  a 
brisk  trade  and  an  apparent  prosperous  business,  he 
was  losing  money.  The  mystery  was  wholly  unexplain- 
able.  He,  however,  kept  on,  and  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing showed  precisely  the  same  results;  at  this  time, 
he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  reasons  apparent  for  his  affairs  being  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition.  While  he  was  thus  lament- 
ing his  troubles,  the  news  reached  here  that  the  detec- 
tives of  St.  Louis  had  unearthed,  in  that  city,  a  lot  of 
stolen  jewelry,  which  bore  the  trade  mark  of  Mr. 
Speer.  Investigation  followed,  and  the  fact  was  dis- 
closed that  Howgate  Had  been  systematically  robbing 
him  for  years,  and  mainly  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
thefts,  had  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Hotel  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Baltic. 
Howgate  was  apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
matter  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Speer  receiving  the  new 
hotel,  in  reparation  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  In 
1857  the  Metropolitan  was  kept  by  John  Mason  and  a 
man  named  Goodman. 

The  Matteson  House  was  built  in  1850  by  C.  II. 
Bissell,  immediately  following  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Baltic,  already  mentioned.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public,  with  W.  L.  Pearee  as  proprietor, 
in  the  month  of  August  of  the  following  year.  Mr. 
Pearce  kept  the  house  until  1854,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Herrick  Stevens  and  J.  P.  Wiltard,  who, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Stevens  &  Wiltard,  were  its 
proprietors  until  1859.  In  that  year  Charles  H.  Bissell 
and  William  S.  Goodrich  took  it,  and  a  few  years  later 
it  was  purchased  by  Robert  Hill,  who  kept  it  until  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1871. 

In  1854,  besides  the  hotels  already  mentioned,  there 
were  the  following;  The  Bissell  House,  at  224  l.ake 
Street,  P.  Bissell  ft  Son,  proprietors;  the  Bradley 
House,  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  Sherman  streets,  by 
Boyington  &  Turley;  the  Bull's  Head,  by  H.  Hopkins, 
at  the  head  of  Madison  Street,  where  Is  now  situated 
the  U'ashingtonian  Home ;  the  Breman  House,  by 
C  Nockin,  at  245  South  Clark  Street;  Doty's  Hotel, 
by  Thcodoris  Doty,  at  64  and  66  Randolph  Street ;  the 
Foster  House,  by  Geiselman  &  Bro.,  Kin/ie,  comer  of 
Clark  ;  Hamilton  House,  by  J.  F.  Draper  &  Co.,  at  14 
North  Clark;  the  Lake  View  House,  by  J.  H.  Rees,  on 
the  north  lake  shore  ;  the  McCardcl  House,  McCardet 
ft  Crane,  17,  19  and  21  Dearborn;  Merchant's,  La 
Salle  Street  near  South  Water,  by  E.  Moore ;  Napcr- 
ville  House,  at  191  Randolph,  by  A.  Schall  ;  National 
Hotel,  Randolph,  near  Peoria,  by  Brown  ft  t  rout  ;  the 
New  England  House,  at  40  Kinzie,  by  Briggs  ft  Fclt- 
housen  ;  the  Philadelphia  House,  Washington,  comer 
of  Franklin,  by  Buest  ft  Bunn ;  the  Planter's  House, 
by  J.  McDonald,  Randolph,  corner  Wells ;  the  Rock 
Island  House,  south  end  Clark  Street,  H.  Longley  ;  the 
Yorkshire  House,  J.  Watson,  Wells,  near  Randolph. 

From  this  time  up  to  1859  the  hotels  of  minor  im- 
portance multiplied  rapidly.  Those  of  any  prominence 
or  worthy  of  mention,  erected  during  this  period,  were : 
The  Audubon  House,  Nos.  68  and  70  West  I,ake 
Street ;  the  Boardman  House,  corner  Clark  and  Har- 
rison ;  the  Briggs  House,  Randolph  and  Wells,  built  in 
1854  by  William  Briggs  and  kept  by  John  Floyd  & 
George  H.  French,  who  were  still  its  proprietors  in 
1857  j  the  Cleveland  House,  also  new,  kept  by  A. 
Cleveland,  at  Nos.  46,  48,  50  and  52  West  l.ake  ;  the 
Richmond  House,  corner  South  Water  and  Michigan 
Avenue  ;  and  the  Young  America,  which  stood  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Randolph  and  Dearborn,  near 
Rice's  theater.  Of  perhaps  a  score,  the  names  of  which 
have  not  been  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  they  were  boarding  houses,  transitory,  many  of 
them,  in  their  character,  and  not  living  long  enough  to 
become  fixed  or  permanent  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

Family  of  Elijah  Wentworth. — The  following 
sketch  of  the  family  of  Elijah  Wentworth  is  compiled 
from  the  very  authentic  and  elaborate  work  of  John 
Wentworth,  LL.  D.,  entitled  "  The  Wentworth  Gene- 
alogy. English  and  American,"  published  in  1878,  in 
three  volumes.  Some  additions  and  unimportant  emen- 
dations have  been  made  from  the  statements  of  Mrs. 
Zebiah  Wentworth  Estes  ,  given  during  the  summer  of 
1883. 

Elijah  Wentworth,  son  of  Elijah  and  Rebecca 


(Capcn  1  Wentworth.  was  born  in  Stoughten,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1776.  He  married,  in  1798  or  1799,  Lucy 
Walker,  of  Hampden,  Maine,  and,  after  his  marriage, 
removed  to  Duck  Trap,  Maine.  In  18:7,  with  his 
family,  he  emigrated  West;  first  to  Kentucky;  thence  to 
Illinois,  and  thence  to  Dodgevillc,  Wis.  He  came  to 
Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1829."' 

In  January,  1830,  he  opened  the  Wolf  Point  Hotel, 
which  he  rented  of  Mr.  Kinzie  and  which  he  kept  until 
late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  when  he  removed  to  a  claim 
he  had  taken,  eight  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  near  where 


Jefferson  Station,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, now  is.  Here  he  built  quite  a  large  log  house  and 
opened  another  tavern,  which  he  kept  uninlcruptedly 
except  during  a  short  time  when  driven  into  refuge  at 
Fort  Dearborn  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832  , 
for  many  years.  His  wife  died  of  cholera  in  Chicago, 
July  22.  1849.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sweet,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich,  in  November,  1863. 
He  was  buried  in  Chicago. 
'   Their  children  were 

Hiram,  born  in  Vassalborough,  Maine,  April  22, 
1800. 

Elijah  Wentworth,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Lincolnville, 
Maine,  March  30,  18O3.  He  came  to  Chicago  either 
in  1830  or  1831.  He  was  elected,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  first  Coroner  of  Cook  County.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Lyons.  Cook  County,  where  he  kept  the 
well-known  Black  Horn  tavern.  He  was  Postmaster 
for  a  while  1 18441.    In  1875  he  was  living  in  Galesburg, 

•  Tint  date  »gf*MI  by  £»bli»l>  Wcniwoflh. 
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Knox  Co.,  III.  He  married,  lanuary  15.  1832,  Eliza 
Jane  Weed.  Plainficld,  Will  Co,  111.  She  died  in  CW- 
cagO,  June  24,  1836;  2  he  married  Angelina,  daughter 
(>(  Demas  Colton,  Middlelown,  Conn.  She  died  at  Hast 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25.  1858.  t)  He  married  at 
C.alesburg,  June  13,  1S64,  Sirs.  Klmira  I..  Myers  w  idow  . 
He  died  at  Calesburg.  November  18,  1875, 
Eliza  died  young  in  Illinois. 

Lucy,  born  in  l.iii<ohivillc,  Maine.  October  25,  1S07: 
married  October  12,  182;,  in  Jo  Haviess County,  III.,  John 
Kay,  Willow  Springs.  Wis.     She  died  April  24.  1864. 

Mary  Wilson,  born  October  19.  1808;  married  1 
William  Clark,  I.twiston,  Fulton  Co.,  HI.    He  died  at 
Kurt  Winnebago,  Wis..  1831.     »j  John  HolComb.  She 


died  in  1834,  at  Pekin,  III.  Ruth  Whitnev,  died  in 
infancy  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Zebiah  Walker  Kstes  .  Iwrn  in  Hampden,  Maine, 
April  19,  1810;  married  Elijah  S.  Estes,  now  of  Bay 
View,  Wis..  September  4,  1836,  where  January,  1884', 
she  is  still  living, 

Susan,  born  in  Hampden.  Maine,  July  12.  1811; 
married  1  July  1,  William  Anderson;  fij  Charles 
Sweet.  February  16.  1836.  moved  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
where  she  died.  March  25,  1882. 

Isaac  died  in  infam  y  in  Ohio,  about  1813. 

George  H.,  bom  September  9,  1815,  near  Lexington. 
Ky.    Now,  1S84,  living  in  the  town  of  Lake,  Wis. 


VI*W  ON  ct.AKK  SUKKtn    IN  1857. 
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PRF.-CHl'RCH  PKRHH). 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  carried  their  mis- 
sionaries first  to  many  of  the  heathen  races.  They  were 
first  to  visit  the  Indians  of  the  great  Northwest;  hut  on 
account  of  the  meagerness  of  data,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide positively  with  reference  to  the  first  missionary  or 
priest  who  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  then  future  city  of 
Chicago,  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  author  of 
"  Pioneers  of  Illinois  "  repeats  an  error  in  the  sentence-: 
•'  It  is  said  Father  Nicolet,  a  French  Jesuit  priest, 
preached  to  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River  in  1640.  and  in  all  probability  he  was  the  first 
white  man  that  ever  rowed  a  canoe  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  or  trod  tlie  soil  of  Illinois."  The  re- 
searches of  Benjamin  Suite,  of  ( Ittawa  Canada,  prove 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  above  quotation,  with  refereiv  e  to 
the  time  of  John  NlCO let's  visit  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River.    Mr.  Suite  says: 

"Nicole!  is  at  Three  Kivers  (Canacl.il  again  1111  the  2<>th  of 
January,  1640.  lie  died  two  years  after  that  dale;  and  during  all 
that  lime  we  trace  him  month  liy  month  in  the  parish  rcgisicr  at 
Three  Kivers.  In  brief.  Nicolet  must  have  traveled  I"  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  year  1634-35,  from  July  In  July,  because  that  period  is 
the  only  one  during  w  hich  we  cannot  rind  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
St.  1-awrcm-c." 

Hut  if  in  1634-35,  Nicolet  visited  tin?  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River,  he  did  not  then,  nor  at  any  other  time 
or  place,  preach  to  the  Indians.  The  following  quota- 
tions from  the  same  author  is  conclusive  on  this  point: 

"At  (Quebec.  7th  of  October,  1&37,  Nicolet  marries  Margue- 
rite Couillard.    The  marriage  cnnlracl  is  dated  in  that  city.  22d  of 

October.  1(137  Krom  that  moment  his  wife  is  present  at 

church  every  month  in  Three  Rivers  up  to  1642,  the  date  of  Nico- 
le! s  death,  as  the  register  shows." 

The  fact  of  Nicolet's  marriage  proves  that  he  was 
not  a  priest,  and  Mr.  Suite  says  he  was  not  a  Jesuit. 
The  name  "  Father  Nicolet."  is  therefore  a  misnomer, 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  later  times  for  the  first 
Chicago  priest,  or  missionary.  His  visit  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  was  made  in  the  cause  of  com- 
merce, not  religion.* 

The  gentle,  earnest  and  courageous  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  was  the  first  priest  appointed  to  the  Illinois 
mission.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  never  cele- 
brated mass,  preached  or  gave  religious  instruction  to 
the  Indians  on  any  portion  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  Chicago;  but  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers says  of  him:  "  Cpon  returning  from  his  last  ex - 
pediliouf  he  took  tip  his  residence  and  pursued  the 
vocation  of  a  missionary  among  the  Miainis  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chicago."  Supposing  this  to  be 
authentic,  the  missionary  services  of  this  zealous  and 
pious  Jesuit  father  must  have  been  rendered  to  the 
Miami"  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1673.  as  he  started  on  his 
return  up  the  Mississippi  July  17  of  that  year.  As  has 
been  said  of  htm;  "It  was  the  lofty  aim  of  Marquette 
to  be  of  enduring  service  to  his  fellow-men;  it  was  his 
integrity,  his  unselfishness,  his  untiring  zeal,  his  gentel 

*  Srr  chnMcrun  Early  Explurati»m.   

*  Hi»iara<m.  expedition  of  Wry  down  the  MUsMppi  River m  167.1. 


and  uncomplaining  disposition,  and  his  early  self-sacri- 
fice near  akin  to  martyrdom,  that  command  our  sympa- 
thies, and  these  are  what  made  him  truly  great."  Mar- 
quette died  May  18.  1675,  and  Father  Claude  Ailouez 
succeeded  to  the  Illinois  mission.  After  journeying,  in 
the  months  Of  March  and  April.  1076,  seventy-six  leagues 
on  Lake  Michigan.  Ailouez,  with  his  Indian  companions 
and  guides,  entered  the  Chicago  River,  probably  about 
the  10th  of  April.  Cpon  landing  he  was  met  anil  hand- 
somely received  by  about  eighty  Indiana.  The  chief  of 
this  baiffl  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  fire-brand  in 
one  hand  ami  a  feathered  calumet  in  the  other.  He 
led  the  reverend  father  to  his  cabin  and  thus  addressed 
him : 

"  Father  !  take  pity  on  me ;  let  me  return  u  ill)  thee,  to  accompa- 
ny thee  and  lead  ihce  to  my  village:  my  meeting  with  thee  to-day 
will  Ik-  fatal  to  me  unless  I  *  profit  by  it.  Thou  nearest  to  us  the 
gospel  and  the  prayer;  if  I  lose  the  occasion  of  hearing  thee.  1  shall 
be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my  nephew*,  w  hom  thou  sees.1  so  num- 
erous, but  w  ho  will  assuredly  be  defeated  by  the  enemy.  F.mbark 
Ihen  wilh  us  that  I  may  profit  by  thy  coming  into  our  iand." 

Father  Ailouez.  unfortunately,  fails  to  mention  who 
it  was  that  thus  addressed  him;  and  thus  the  name  of 
the  orator  who  delivered  this,  the  first  reception  speech 
in  this  locality,  and  the  first  to  allude  to  "the  gospel 
and  prayer  "  within  the  limits  of  Chicago,  is  lost  forever. 
The  father  and  the  chief  at  once  embarked  and  soon 
reached  the  village  of  the  latter. 

Father  Claudius  Dablon.  who  was  Superior-Ceneral 
of  the  Missions  c if  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  founded 
Sault  Sle.  Marie  and  visited  Green  bay,  came  as  far  as 
the  Wisconsin  with  Ailouez,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
reached  Chicago.  ( »f  Father  Louis  Hennepin  it  may 
also  be  said  that  he  probably  never  visited  Chicago,  al- 
though in  1679,  in  company  with  I.aSalle,  he  perhaps 
sailetl  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on  the  way 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  who 
was  the  next  after  Ailouez  to  visit  Chicago,  but  it  seems 
credible  that  it  was  one  or  both  of  the  Rev.  Fathers 
l'inet  and  Itincteau.  This  appears  from  the  journal  of 
Rev.  John  Francis  buisson  de  St.  Cosme,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  party  which,  in  1699,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  de  Montigny,  visited  Chicago  on  their  way 
to  the  Mississippi.  This  party  disembarked  half  a 
league  from  Chicago,  and  a  few  of  them,  M.  de  Montigny, 
St.  Cosine  and  Uavion,  went  by  land  to  the  house  of 
the  Jesuit  fathers.    St.  Cosine  says: 

"  We  found  the  Rev,  Father  Pine* and  Re*.  Father  liineteau, 

who  had  recently  come  in  from  Illinois,  and  were  slightly  sick.  1 
cannot  explain  to  you.  Monseigneiir.  wilh  what  cordiality  and 
marks  of  esteem  these  reverend  Jesuit  fathers  received  and  caressed 
us  during  the  lime  that  we  had  the  consolation  of  staying  with 
them.  Their  house  is  built  on  the  Kinks  of  the  small  lake,  having 
the  lake  on  one  side  and  a  line  large  prairie  on  the  other.  The  In- 
dian village  "f  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  one  league 
on  the  river  there  is  another  v  illage  almost  as  large.  They  are  both 
of  the  Miainis.  Kev.  Father  l'inet  rnakesit  his  ordinary  residence, 
except  in  the  winter,  when  the  Indians  all  go  hunting,  and  which 
he  goes  and  spends  at  the  Illinois." 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that  Father  l'inet, 
at  least,  had  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  some  years, 
as  it  had  become  his  custom  "  to  make  his  ordinary  rcsi- 
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dcncc"  with  the  Miamis,  aiul  "to  spend  his  winters  with 
the  Illinois."  And,  as  in  1685.  at  the  time  when  it  is 
alleged  De  la  Durantayc  erected  a  tort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River,  which  became  a  kmcl  of  depot, 
Father  Alluuez  revisited  the  place,  there  can  have  been 
no  long  time  when  the  Indians  were  without  the  pres- 
ence of  some  zealous  Jesuit  among  them  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  as  accompanying  M.  de  Montignv  on 
his  journey  to  the  Mississippi,  there  were  the  Rev. 
Fathers  de  la  Ribourde,  Meinbre,  ( <ravierand  LaSoorce, 
nil  of  whom  may  have  ministered  to  tin-  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  the  Indians,  though  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
religious  exercises  and  duties,  or  how  long  thev  were 
continued,  is  not  known. 

There  now  occurs  an  hiatus  in  the  religious  history 
of  tins  vicinity  of  nearly  one  hundred  vears.  The  next 
name  to  be  found  is  that  of  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Badin, 
who  first  visited  Chicago  in  1796.  He  was  ordained  in 
1793.  at  Haiti  more,  and  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  or- 
dained in  the  United  States,  lie  d<  les  not  appear  to 
have  become  a  resident  priest.  But  in  1K22  he  again 
visited  Chicago,  and  during  his  visit  baptized  Alexander 
Beaubicn,  in  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  the  first  baptism 
in  Chicago  of  which  there  is  any  definite  knowledge. 
The  above  mentioned  missionaries  were  all  Catholics. 

The  next  to  arrive,  and  the  first  Protestant  to  preach 
a  sermon  in  Chicago,  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  who  had  established  and  was  con- 
ducting the  mission  school  at  Carev,  near  Xilcs,  Mich 
U  itli  reference  to  this  first  sermon  his  own  language  is 
as  follows: 

"  In  the  fore  part  of  October  I  attended,  at  <hii-ago  the  mo- 
ment of  an  annuity  by  |lr.  ttolcott.  tnited  Slati-s  Indian  Ami 
anil,  through  his  politeness  adore,*.-,!  Hie  Indians <m  the  subject 
»  our,,™.  <)„  ,Ke9thof  (>,tolxrr.  1*25.  I  preached  in  fen- 
(Jli-h,  which,  as  am  informed,  was  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered 
at  or  near  that  place. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  was  the  only  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  McCoy  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  who  was  at  the  time  superintend- 
ent of  the  h,x  River  Methodist  mission,  came  up  on  his 
boat  front  Feorir.  to  Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  for 


he  purpose  of  preaching.  It  is  not  known  that  he 
preached,  but,  as  he  remained  some  time,  it  is  probable 
hat  he  did.  On  the  way  up  from  Peoria,  according  to 
he  l  ev.  .Stephen  R  I  eggs,  -He  had  all  the  hands  on 
board  cease  work  till  they  could  attend  pravers  and  ill 
joined  in  smgmg  a,„|  then  a  fervent  prayer' was  offered 
up  in  heir  behalf.  asking  the  merciful  protection  of  a 
divine  Providence  throughout  the  day  • 

In  1838  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  was  succeeded  as  luper- 
m tent  ent  by  the  Rev.  Isaac:  Scarritt.  About  mids  ,m- 
mer  of  that  year  Mr.  Scarntt,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

mile*' 'l^JT,,VTip  £  {-'hia«°-  «>«>c  seventy  or  eighty 


my  residence  at  Miller's,  who,  with  laudable  generosity,  nadtftook 
li>  administer  to  my  comfort  and  further  my  views,  'fhe  next  n» 
was  the  Sabbath,  anil  I  sent  word  to  the  Lieutenant  thai  if  it  w<Ti- 
his  wish  ihe  superintendent  of  the  Indian  mission  would  preach  10 
the  soldiers  ami  olhers.  at  such  place  and  hour  as  lie  might  appoint 
Answer  was  returned  that  he  should  not  forbid  the  preaching  but 
1h.1t  he  should  neither  authorize  nor  make  anv  arrangement*  for  i; 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  honorable  Lieutenant  on  the  point  of  in- 
dependence,  I  declined  going  lo  the  garrison  under  such  circum- 
stances,  and  made  an  appointment  for  preaching  at  Miller'j  at 
night.  Most  of  the  citizens  and  some  of  the  soldiers  were  present, 
and  gave  respectful  attention;  but  in  the  matter  of  congrcgatiixi 
we  m  ined  rather  more  than  we  bargained  for.  huring  religious 
services  a  gang  of  Ixjatmcn,  with  their  vociferous  '  yo-hes.'  com- 
menced  landing  and  rolling  up  barrels,  etc.,  near  the  door.  This 
was  a  trick  of  Kiniie's.  so  Miller  said,  out  of  spite  to  him  for  hav. 
ing  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  missionary,  and  for  the  agency  he 
took  in  promoting  the  religion  of  the  place!" 

In  18,50  the  Illinois  Conference  had  a  "Chicago 
MissU,n  District."    In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  Rev. 


Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  to  this  mission  as  its  super- 
intendent; and  in  June,  1831,  accompanied  by  Ret". 
Stephen  R.  Beggs.  set  out  on  horse-back  from  Plain- 
field  to  Chic  ago.  forty  miles  distant.  With  reference  [0 
this  visit  Mr.  Beggs  writes: 

*"  When  we  arrived.  Brother  Walker  gave  out  an  appointment 
for  me  to  preach  in  the  garrison,  in  old  |h\  Harmon's  loom. 
After  the  sermon  was  over,  he  gave  it  out  that  I  was  to  preach 
again  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock:  and  this  was  the  beginning  «( 
.1  happy  time  here.  I  opened  the  door  for  the  reception,  and  I 
think  ten  joined  the  church." 

These  t «  .  1  sermons  were  preached,  the  one  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  other  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  June.  1851.  Among  the  number  of  those  who 
joined  this,  the  first,  church  society  or  class  organized 
in  Chicago,  were:  Rev.  William  See  and  wife,  Elijah 
Wentwortb)  Jr.,  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  and  Mis. 
Dr.  Elijah  D.  Harmon.  Rev.  William  See,  a  regularly 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  absence  of  other  clergymen,  preached  as  occa- 
sion offeretl  or  required.  He  was  by  trade  a  black- 
smith and  poor  in  purse,  but  of  good  moral  character 
and  highly  esteemed.  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  being  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  work  from  Peoria  to  Chicago, 
could  preach  in  the  latter  place  only  a  few  times  a 
year,  and  so,  at  bis  request,  Bishop  R.  R.  Roberts,  in 
the  fall  of  1831,  appointed  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Beggs  tu 
the  mission  at  Chicago.  Probably  in  October,  Mr. 
Beggs  came  to  this  field,  ami  found  awaiting  him  the 
small  class  he  had  formed  the  preceding  June.  So 
house  of  worship  having  been  as  yet  erected,  religious 
services  were  generally  conducted  in  the  fort.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1832,  the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held:  and  an 
ox-team  was  employed,  and  driven  by  T.  B.  Clark,  to 
draw  provisions  from  Plainfield  to  assist  in  sustaining 
the  people  during  the  continuance  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Hcggs  says: 

'*  The  netting  commenced  with  power,  and  increased  in  in- 
lerrst  till  Sunday  morning.  Mv  first  sermon  was  preached  «n 
Sabbath  morning,  at  ten  o'clock."  after  which  Brother  Walker  in- 
vite*! the  people  around  the  sacramental  board.  Il  was  a  season 
long  to  be  remembered.  Even-  one  seemed  to  be  baptised  and 
consecrated  anew  to  ihe  great  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  vil- 
lage that  was  destined  to  Income  a  mighty  city." 

Mr.  Beggs  brought  Mrs.  Beggs  to  Chicago  in  May, 
18.52,  and  made  the  village  his  home,  nearly  or  quite  a 
year.  A  number  of  additions  was  made  to  the  mem- 
bership of  his  class  or  society;  six  in  the  early  winter  of 
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1  S3 1  — 3 2 .  A  portion  of  the  time  meetings  were  held  in 
the  log  school-house.  In  the  year  1S32,  Rev.  Jesse 
Walker  was  appointed  to  the  Chicago  mission  to  sue- 
teed  Mr.  Beggs  \-  soon  as  prai  tii  able  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  and  entered  upon  his  labors.  His  first  quar- 
terly meeting  was  held  in  a  log  building,  subsequently 
known  as  "  Father  Walker  s  "  log  cabin.  It  stood  on 
the  West  Side,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
North  and  South  branc  hes  meet,  near  what  is  now  the 
southwest  corner  of  Kinzie  and  Canal  streets.  This 
building  was  used  by  Mr.  Walker  as  a  parsonage,  par- 
lor, kitchen  and  church.  At  his  first  quarterly  meeting, 
held  in  the  fall  of  1833,  there  were  present,  besides  him- 
self, Rev.  John  Sinclair,  presiding  elder,  Rev.  William 
See,  local  elder,  Henry  Whitehead,  who  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  that  meeting,  Charles  Wisencraft,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Harmon.  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
the  first  minister  licensed  in  Chicago  to  preach.  Mr. 
Walker  became  superannuated  in  1.S34  and  died  in  1835. 

Asitle  from  the  religious  services  outlined  above, 
and  in  connection  with  a  debating  society,  a  religious 
meeting  was  held  generally  once  a  week  at  the  house  of 
Mark  Noble,  Sr.,  who  had  arrived  in  Chicago  in  Au- 
gust, 1831,  and  moved  into  the  old  cabin  of  the  Kin- 
zies'.  These  meetings  were  held  to  provide  for  those 
who  had  no  taste  for  literary  matters  and  dancing  then 
indulged  in  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  were  the  first  prayer 
meetings  in  Chicago.  In  conducting  them  Mr.  Noble- 
was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Hamilton,  all  of  them  being  members  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Hamilton  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  meetings,  be- 
ing a' lady  of  great  intelligence,  comprehensive  views 
and  devoted  piety.  She  was  for  many  years  among  the 
first  in  all  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and 
furnished  the  first  pulpit  in  Chicago  with  necessary 
articles.  Mr.  Noble  also,  was  very  zealous  in  his  piety, 
and  was  the  principal  speaker  at  these  meetings.  He 
was  a  man  of  lar>;c  experience,  and  of  yreat  practical 
common  sense.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Method- 
ists, when  continued  effort  is  considered,  were  the 
pioneers  in  Christian  work,  though  they  did  not  have 
the  first  completely  organized  society,  nor  erect  the  first 
church  edifice. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  re- 
ligious characters  of  adults,  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  the  children  was  not  neglected.  A  Sunday 
school,  the  first  in  Chicago,  was  organized  on  the  19th 
of  August.  183a,  by  Luther  Childs,  Mrs.  Scth  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  the  Misses  Noble  and  Philo  Car- 
penter. 'The  school  first  assembled  in  a  small  frame 
building  then  latelv  erected  on  the  Reservation,  near 
Mr.  Noble's  house!  by  Mark  Heaubien.  At  this  lime 
the  building  was  not  completed;  it  Inula  floor,  was  sided 
up.  and  had  on  some  of  the  roof-boards,  but  it  was  not 
shingled  and  had  neither  windows  nor  doors.  The 
school  afterward  met  in  the  fort,  at  the  house  of  Rufus 
Brown,  at  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  cabin,  and  in  the  upper 


storv  of  P.  F.  W.  Feck's  store. as  occasion  offered.  Since 
that  19th  of  August,  1S32,  few  Sundays  have  passed 
without  witnessing  the  assembling  of  children  for  re- 
ligions ami  moral  instruction.  The  library  of  this  first 
Sunday  school  contained  about  twenty  small  volumes. 


but  as  there  were  only  thirteen  children  in  the  school, 
each  scholar  and  teacher  could  have  a  book.  John  S. 
Wright  acted  as  secretary  and  librarian,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  the  library  to  anil  from  the  temporary 
place  of  meeting  in  his  pocket  handkerchief.  'The  pov- 
erty of  the  library  in  volumes  was  observed  by  two 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  Charles  Butler  and  Arthur 
Bronson,  visiting  in  Chicago,  who  upon  their  return 
home  sent  two  hundred  volumes  as  a  donation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  religious  movements  of  Chi- 
cago from  the  time  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
Jacques  Marquette,  in  1673.  down  to  that  of  the  equally 
zealous  and  laborious  "  Pathfinder,"  Rev.  Jesse  Walker, 
in  1833,  it  will  now  be  our  province  to  trace,  with  such 
attention  to  detail  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will  admit 
of,  the  inception  of  the  original  religious  societies 
in  Chicago,  leaving  the  local  societies  to  be  described 
in  their  appropriate  places  in  the  histories  of  the  towns 
of  which  they  form  an  essential  part. 

CATHOLICISM. 

In  1833,  the  first  year  in  which  regular  church  or- 
ganizations existed  in  Chicago,  three  churches  were 
formed  —a  Catholic,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  llaptist.in  the 
order  named;  the  first  in  May,  the  second  in  June, 
anil  the  third  in  October. 

St.  M  akv's  Chikch. — 'This  was  the  first  Catholic 
society  organized  in  Chicago.  Its  first  priest  was  Father 
John  Mary  Irenaeus  St.  (  yr,  who  was  born  at  Lyons. 
France,  November  2.  1803,  and  educated  in  that  coun- 
try. He  left  France  in  June.  1831,  reached  St.  Louis 
August  1,  of  the  same  year,  and  was  there  made  a  sub- 
deacon.  He  was  ordained  at  St.  Mary's  the  Barrens 
by  Bishop  Rosatti  in  1S32,  and  on  April  6,  1833,  was 
by  the  same  Bishop  ordained  priest.  The  period  be- 
tween these  two  dates  was  spent  by  St.  Cyr  in  studying 
the  English  language.  In  the  meantime  Catholics  were 
increasing  in  numbers  in  Chicago,  and  were  becoming 
desirous  of  receiving  the  ministrations  of  a  resident 
Catholic  priest.  To  accomplish  their  desires  they  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  St.  Louis  the  following  petition: 

"Toihc  Right  Rev.  Catholic  liishop  of  the  I >ioccse  r>(  Mis- 
souri, of  Si.  I.ollis,  tic.  Ctt. 

"Wc.  Oh-  Catholics  of  Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  111,.  lay  licforc 
voti  the  necessity  there  csists  U>  have  a  paslor  in  this  new  and 
flourishing  city.  There  arc  here  several  families  of  French  dc- 
svent,  born  ami  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  anil  others 
quite  witling  i>>  aid  us  in  supporting  a  paslor.  who  ought  to  be  sent 
here  before  other  sects  obtain  the  upper  hand,  which  very  likely 
they  will  try  to  do.  We  have  heard  several  persons  say  were  there 
a  priest  here  ihev  would  join  our  religion  in  preference  to  any  other. 
We  count  ahout  'one  hundred  Catholics  in  this  town.  We  will  not 
cease  to  pray  until  you  have  laken  our  important  request  in 
consideration!" 

This  petition  was  signed  by  the  following  persons 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  individual's  family  being  appended  to  his 
name:  Thomas  J.  V.  Owen,  9;  J.  lit.  Beaubien,  14;  Jo- 
seph Laframboise,  7;  Jean  Pothier,  5;  Alexander  Rob- 
inson, 8;  Pierre  LeClerc,  3:  Alexis  Laframboise,  4; 
Claude  Laframboise,  4;  Jacques  Chassut,  5;  An- 
— s.    toine  Ottilmet;  Leon  Bourassa,  3;  Charles  Taylor, 
/  2;  I.  lit.  Miranda  and  sisters,  3;  Louis  Chevalier, 
/    3  ;  Patrick  Walsh,  2;  John  Mann,  4;  B.  Cald- 
well, 1;  Bill  Saver.  1;  Mark  Beaubien.   12;  Hill 
Vaughn,    1  ;   James  Vaughn,    1  ;    I.    Bt.  Rab- 
bie,  1;  J.  Bt.  Roulx  ;  J.  Bt.  Tabeau.v,  1;  J.  Bt.  Do- 
vim  her,  1;  J.  Bt.  Brodctir,  1;  Mathias  Smith,  1;  Antoine 
St  Ours,  t;  Bazille  1  >eplat,  1;  Charles  Monselle.  1;  John 
Hondorf,  1;  Dexter  Assgood.  1;  Nelson  Peter  Perry, 
1;  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  1;  Anson  H.  Taylor,  1;  and  Louis 
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Fraochere*i  i;  a  total  of  iia.  The  original  petition 

written  in  French  bears  cm  its  back  the  memoranda, 
"Received  April  16,  1S33."    "Answered  April  17.  1S33." 


In  response  to  this  petition,  Bishop  Roaatti  appointed 
St.  Cyr  priest  of  Chicago,  in  the  following  language; 

-  RottTTti  "I  the  t  onjrrcK..li»n  uf  Mission-.,  liv  the«ra«: 

lLJ  ni,r"5  •'•  e^»**  ^**Scrhtt«  in  the 

kcv.  Sir:— Whereas,  not  a  few  Catholic  men  inh  d.iiim-  the 
own  common  y called  Utkagc,  uwj  ft,  iHe  sSwd 

llm.n,?.  have  laid  before  me  that  Ihcv.  deprived  of  ah  >rdrkua 
MM***  vchemcmlv  ^  that  I  should  send  th  ,1  e 

have  b*„VrSnS^„Tta  *£  SPE     £  ^  !hinKS  whi'h 
U  shall  be  l,v  h  m  T™*"  ^  "**  I** 

uiputtu  to  the  <atnc  miss,o„,  an.l  you,  with 


t  '.oil's  favor,  shall  return  to  our  diocese  from  which  we  declare  rou 
let  be  by  no  means  separated  hy  this  present  mission. 

tiiven  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Kpisropal  buildings,  the  17th 
day  of  April.  1SJ3. 

joutru, 

Biikop  of  St.  Lcuii. 

Jos.  \.  I.CIZ,  Secrrlary. 

Frortt  the  date  of  this  appointment,  Catholics  con- 
sider that  the  organization,  or  establishment,  of  their 
church  in  Chicago  should  be  reckoned,  although  St. 
Cyr  did  not  reach  the  city  until  Wednesday.  May  1, 
accomplishing  the  journey  part  of  the  way  on  horseback 
and  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  Having  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangement*,  St.  Cyr  collected  together  the  Cath- 
olic sand  celebrated  his  first  mass,  in  a  little  log  cabin, 
twelve  feet  square, belonging  to  Mark  Heaubien,  <m  Sun- 
day. May  5,  183.1.  On  the  aid  of  May  occurred  his 
first  baptism,  the  subject  being  (ieorge  IScauhicn.  son  of 
Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Mark  Heaubien.  Father  St.  Cyr  immedi- 
ately commenced  preparations  for  building  a  church. 

The  first  site  selected  was  on  l„-ike  Street,  near  Market, 
upon  which  stood  the  log  cabin  above  referred  to.  This 
lot  was  promised  St.  Cyr  by  Colonel  J.  R  Beaubien  for 
the  nominal  sum  Of  $.»oo,  but  being  unable  to  raise  th.it 
amount  among  the  one  hundred  Catholics  who  [>rii- 
tioned  for  his  appointment,  and  others,  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  location.  About  a  year  afterward 
the  same  lot  was  sold  by  Colonel  Beaubien  for  $.?oo,  10 
Dr.  W  illiam  15.  I'.gan, who,  in  sold  it  to  Tertius 

Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  §60,000. 
According  to  the  advice  of  Colonel  Heaubien  and  Thom- 
as |.  V,  Owen.  St.  Cyr  selected  a  canal  lot  near  the 
Southwest  comer  of  l^tke  and  State  streets,  near  the 
military  reservation,  where  now  18.S3  stands  the  print 
ing  establishment  of  Cameron.  Amlierg  &  t  o.  The 
privilege  was  accorded  St.  Cyr  of  buying  this  lot  at  the 
canal  commissioners'  valuation  ;  but  when  that  price 
was  announced  it  was  still  farther  beyond  the  reach  at 
the  Catholics  than  was  that  first  selected,  and  it  was 
purchased  by  I  >e.\ter  <  i  raves  for  $10,000.  In  the  mean- 
time, not  anticipating  the  high  price  at  which  the  lot 
would  be  appraised,  they  erected  thereon  a  church 
building,  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  in  size.  The 
lumber  for  this  building'  was  brought  in  a  scow  across 
the  lake  from  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  where  it  cost 
per  thousand.  The  (umber  having  arrived.  Anson  T'ay- 
lur,  a  brother  of  Augustine  Deodat  Taylor,  with  his  own 
team,  hauled  it  from  the  schooner  to  the  site  of  the  pros- 
pective church.  Augustine  D.  Taylor  was  the  architect 
and  builder,  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about 
$400,  but  tin  nigh  small  and  inexpensive  it  was  not 
completed  sufficiently  for  occupancy  and  dedication 
until  in  October,  Catholic  Indians  assisted  at  the  first 
mass  celebrated  therein.  Indian  women  had  cleaned 
anil  prepared  the  modest  building  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacred  rite,  and  Deacon  John  Wright,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  pastor  of  the  First  Ties- 
bytcrian  Church,  had.  in  August,  assisted  in  raising  the 
frame  of  the  building.  At  this  dedication-service  there 
were  present  about  one  hundred  persons.  The  church 
itself  was  not  plastered,  it  had  only  rough  benches  for  |*ws 
and  the  simplest  of  tables  for  altar  and  pulpit.  The 
outside  of  the  building  was  not  painted  and  u  had 
neither  steeple  nor  tower.  Some  time  afterwards,  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  low,  open  tower,  in  which  a  small 
bed  was  hang,  being  the  first  bell  used  in  Chicago  to 
call  the  pious  together  for  religious  worship.  1*  was 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinarv  locomotive  bell  of  the 
present,  and  could  lie  heard  only  for  a  short  distance 
It  was  of  no  use  for  sounding  an  alarm  in  case  of  «*> 
and  nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  first  one  which 
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could  be  used  for  that  purpose  was  hung  in  the  steeple 
of  the  Unitarian  church.  The  church  building  stuoil 
on  this  lot  until  sometime  during  the  priesthood  of 
Father  O'Meara,  when  it  was  removed  by  him  to  a  lot  at 
the  southwest  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Madison 
Street.  Here  it  was  enlarged  and  soon  afterward,  was 
moved  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and 
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Mad  Ron  Street  When  the  new  St.  Mary's,  a  brick 
building,  was  erected  the  frame  church  was  again 
moved,  this  time  to  the  westward  in  the  Mine  block. 
The  removal  from  the  comer  of  Lake  and  State  streets 
to  Michigan  Avenue  ami  Madison  Street,  by  Lather 
( )'Meara,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
moval, caused  great  dissatisfaction  to  a  portion  of  the 
Catholics.  The  dissatisfied  ones  refused  to  accompany 
the  church  to  its  new  location,  and  engaged  a  room  of 
Charles  Chapman,  in  the  second  story  of  a  building 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  Wells  streets,  in 
which  mass  was  celebrated  (hiring  the  summer  by  Rev. 
Maurice  de  St.  l'alais.  Among  those  who  thus  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  church  under  Father  O'Meara 
were  Augustine  I  >.  Taylor.  A.  M.  Talley,  Samuel  Parry 
and  John  Davlin.  After  the  trouble  caused  by  father 
O'Meara's  course  bad  l>een  overcome,  the  two  portions 
of  the  church  were  re-united,  under  Rev.  de  St.  l'alais. 

St.  Xavier  Academy,  at  131  Wabash  Avenue,  stood 
on  the  adjoining  lot  south  of  the  church.  St.  l'alais, 
in  1843,  commenced  the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  brick 
church,  corner  of  Madison  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
This  edifice  had  a  substantial  stone  foundation,  and  was 
lifty-fivc  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long, 
including  a  portico  twelve  feet  wide,  sup|w>rted  by  four 
Ionic  columns,  anil  cost  $4,000.  The  brick  work  was 
done  by  Peter  I'age,  and  the  wood  work  by  Augustine 
D.  Taylor.  This  church  was  o|>ened  for  divine  service 
December  35.  184.?.  It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Quarter,  December  5,  1845.  In  September,  1845.  Felix 
Inglesby.  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  Vork  City,  donated 
a  bell  to  this  church  worth  $185. 

St.  Cyr  remained  in  Chicago  until  1837.  when  he 
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went  to  St.  Louis,  From  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1836,  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  I.eander  Schaffcr,  who 
attended  the  German  Catholics.  He  was  himself  suc- 
ceeded for  the  F.nglish-spcaking  Catholics  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Meara,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1840.  bv  Rev. 
Maurice  de  St.  l'alais.  St.  l'alais  was  succeeded. 
May  5.  1S44,  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quarter,  Chicago's 
first  Catholic  Bishop,  who  died  April  10,  1848.  Accord- 
ing to  his  desire  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  he  hail  consecrated,  which  ceremony  had 
occurred  October  5.  1845.  Bishop  Quarter  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.  Cnder  him  its  growth  was  remarkable.  When 
he  arrived  at  Chicago  there  were  less  than  twenty 
priests  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  only  two  priests 
in  Chicago — Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palais  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fischer,  anil  only  two  seminarians — Patrick  McMahon 
and  B.  MeOorish.  These  two  students  were  immedi- 
ately ordained  and  raiseil  to  the  priesthood  May  16, 1844. 
Two  years  later  there  were  present  at  the  first  diocesan 
synod  thirty-two  priests,  and  nine  others  from  sickness 
and  other  causes,  were  unable  to  attend.  In  1844  there 
was  but  one  Catholic  church  in  Chicago  ;  in  1846  three 
new  Catholic  churches  were  erected — St.  Patrick's,  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Joseph's,  the  last  two  for  the  Germans. 
In  1848,  when  the  bishop  died,  thirty  new  churches  had 
been  erected  in  the  diocese,  ten  of  them  being  either 
brick  or  stone,  making  a  total  number  of  sixty-eight. 
'These  were  presided  over  by  fifty-three  priests. 

'To  Bishop  Quarter  is  also  due  the  credit  of  estab- 
lishing the  University  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  the 
germ  of  which,  the  college,  was  established  within 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and 
for  which  a  charter  was  granted  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  university  building,  with  seminary  at- 
tachment, was  completed  in  June,  1845.  and  was  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  July  4,  following.  This 
was  the  first  institution  for  higher  learning  in  the  city. 

Bishop  Quarter  also  instituted  the  first  community 
of  nuns.  'This  community  was  established  with  six 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  names  will  be  elsewhere  found, 
who  came  from  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  in  1848  from  the  first 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  opened  in  the  United 
States. 

'To  Bishop  Quarter  is  due  the  credit  of  having  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  law  under  which  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  "Corporation 
Sole,"  with  |>owcr  to  "hold  real  and  other  property  in 
trust  for  religious  purposes." 

Bishop  Quarter  wassucceeded  in  184H.  by  the  Rl.  Rev. 
James  Oliver  Van  de  Velde.  who  was  formally  installed 
as  Bishop  of  the  See.  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
1849.  Bishop  Van  lie  Vcldc  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  in  which  he  held  many  important  posi- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  zeal,  but 
the  active  duties  of  the  bishopric  were  not  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  he  constantly  yearned  after  the  quiet  ami 
seclusion  of  a  religious  life.  His  adminstration,  more- 
over, of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  was  troubled  with  dis- 
sensions and  difficulties,  which  were  in  part  the  reason 
of  his  resignation  and  of  his  assignment  to  another  field 
— the  See  of  Natchez,  where  his  labors  were  less  ardu- 
ous, and  where  he  could  devote  himself  entirely  to  study 
and  preaching.  He  left  Chicago  for  his  new  field  of 
labor  November  4.  1S53.  and  died  in  1S55. 

Bishop  Van  de  Velde  was  succeeded  in  Chicago  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Anthony  O'Regan,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chicago  July  25,  1854.  Bishop  O'Regan,  like 
his  immediate  predecessor,  found  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  diocese  an  arduous  task.    His  labors 
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constantly  increased.  Resides  the  care  of  the  diocese  of 
Chicago,  he  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
new  See  of  Quincv.  erected  in  185;.  but  which  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  by  the  Ordinary  of  Chicago, 
until  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Alton,  in  1 S57,  His 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Chicago 
was  soon  marred  by  difficulties  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  priests  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  which 
Rev.  Fathers  Kinsella.  Clowry  and  Breen  left  the  dio- 
cese. But  the  troubles  continuing,  Bishop  O'Regan 
sought  peace  by  following  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor. He  resigned,  and  was  assigned  to  a  See.  /.  />.  /.,  in 
Ireland  with  which  he  had  been  connected  in  his  early 
days,  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dv- 
ingin  London,  England,  in  1X65.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Matthew  I  lillon,  an  amiable  and  popular  clergy- 
man, who  filled  the  post  of  administrator  until  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Clement  I.  Smythc.  Bishop  of  Du- 
buque, who  remained  until  1K50,  when  he  gave  place  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  lames  Dugg.m.aii  account  of  whose  lalmrs 
will  lie  found  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  this  History, 

Besides  the  bishops  and  priests  already  mentioned  as 
being  connected  with  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  were  the 
following,  each  of  whom  officiated  for  a  time :  Fathers 
Hel'ontevieux,  Quequew  and  Uwrence  II  oev  in  1H44; 
Father  I*.  T,  McElheame.  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  Father  Fitzgerald,  from  1852  to  July  o,  1854.  In  1854 
Rev.  Matthew  Dillon  was  assisted  by  Fathers  Michael 
Hurley,  l-'iugibbon  and  Carrol;  in  1855  Fathers  Patrick 
Sherry.  Magan,  and  McCi  11  ire  officiated,  in  1856  Fathers 
John  Waldron,  'Herman,  ami  Bolger,  and  in  185;  Fath- 
ers T.  I).  Butler  and  Thomas  Burke. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  its  earlier  davs  had  a  more 
serious  difficulty  to  contend  with  than  ativ  of  those  in- 
cidentally referred  to  in  connection  with  the  names  of 
some  of  its  bishops,  Cupidity  appears  to  have  taken 
possession  of  one  of  its  early  priests.  Rev.  Father 
OMeara.  Rev.  Father  St.  Cyr  refers  to  Father 
0 1  Meara,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  H.  Hurlbut.  under  date 
of  February  8.  1875,  in  the  following  not  verv  compli- 
mentary terms:  "I  was  succeeded  lor  the  English  speak- 
ing congregation  by  Father  O'Mcara.  who  proved  to  be 
a  notorious  scoundrel.  May  Cod  preserve  Chicago 
from  such  a  priest." 

The  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  Hon  I  S 
Buckingham,  Member  of  the  English  Parliament,  who 
was  1.1  (.  hicago  at  the  time  1840  gives  an  account  of 
the  troubles  with  their  result  : 

"  Considerable  cement  was  occasioned  during  our  stay  here 

priest,   (rather  O  Mcara),  "whowM  a  not  favorite  with  ih-ffl 

he  C    f     ''"^veren.l  father  I,.  ,  some  manner  caused 

the  CfcirCB  of  which  he  was  pastor,  an.l  certain  lands,  house  ami 
£.rn,<»rc  attached  to  ,.  ,0  he  made,  by  legal  i„s,rument.  his  ,»vn 

stotr inT  nTu1'  IT*-*-"*"'  he  »»  his  cxclcsias.ical 

wa"  illJ  1  i^'VT.  1  M,mC  Umr  S*'««"r  intemperate,  and 
n  was  alleged  that  he  had  also  committed  extensive  fra  ids  This 

from  St.  I  amis  had  come  on  to  Chicago,  from  the  south  for  iK 

law f„l  y  he  d,  and  then  publicly  excommunicating  him  Th- 
ZTl'J  «*«~>  «l«»  -owdsof  ITotrstams  on  ,„ s£ 
LWM  ;'PP"'n«««l  to  take  place:  and  the  sympathy  ell 
by  the  Irish  laborers  on  the  canal,  here  prcttv  nun  er.  , "  '  f,V  h 
pries,,.  «  who  freely  drank  whKk    wilhPt^^  ..  a  thev 

had  declared  they  would  clear  the  church  if  an   •iiirmnt  w -re  „ V 


^.nction  which  must  be  maintaine^.  ^'h^^hySlS 


eluding  by  warning  them  that  if  they  offered  the  slightest  resistance 
to  any  public  ceremony  enjoined  by  the  Church,  thev  would  them- 
s*lve%  incur  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  be  accordingly  subjected  to 
the  very  pains  and  ixnaities  of  excommunication  which  thev  wished 
to  avert  from  another.  t  his  hail  the  effect  of  calming  them  into 
submission,  anil  the  priest,  learning  this,  consented  to  assign  out 
to  his  superiors  the  property  of  the  Church  which  he  had  unlawfully 
withheld  from  it,  anil  to  leave  the  town  on  the  following  day,  so 
thai  all  proceedings  were  stayed  against  him." 

Rkiht  Rev.  William  Qcarter,  D.D..  the  first  Bi<hr,p„f 
Chi  cago,  was  born  at  Killurine,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  lanuary 
21,  iRoti.     Ills  father's  name  was  Michael  (Quarter,  and  his  mot 
maiden  name  Ann  Dennett,  who  were  the  parents  of  four 


hi  • 


unworthy,  the  faithful  and  unfaithful*, 


John,  the  eldest  of  the  four;  Walter  Ti^eph.  Vicar-Gcncral  of  the 
diocese  of  Chicago,  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  William;  William,  the  subject  of  this  nirnwi-, 
and  lames.  The  » hiarter  family  was  a  most  respectable  one.  the 
maternal  branch  of  it  especially  having  given  many  priests  ami 
bishops  to  the  Church.  Mrs.  Quarter  devoted  herself  to  the  earlv 
training  of  her  children  in  the  path  in  which  she  desired  them  ti> 
walk;  and  besides  the  principles  and  precepts  she  continuously  in- 
stilled  into  their  minds,  her  life  itself  was  a  continual  precept,  and  her 
virtuous  example,  pious  life  and  tender  love  made  a  deepara)  iticffair- 
able  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  her  children.  Hishop  ciuartcr 
was  frequently  heard  to  say,  ••  f  owe  all  torn*  mother;  I  should  never 
have  been  a  priest,  never  have  lieen  a  bishop,  but  for  her."  Mrs. 
Quarter,  hai  ing  received  an  excellent  education  in  the  schools  of  a 
religious  community,  assumed  the  task  of  instructing  young  Will- 
iam, believing  1  hat  the  common  schools  were  to  the  moral  like  a 
SilK-rian  desert  to  the  tender  plain,  transplanted  thither  from  a 
sunny  clime,  lie  was  as  assiduous  in  his  studies  as  she  was camcft 
and  industrious  in  her  teaching,  and  he  overcame  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  his  way  with  an  case  that  indicated  the  possession  ol  a  high 
order  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  prepared  in  enter 
a  boarding  school  at  Tullamore.  Before  leaving  home  to  cnterthis 
school  he  partook  of  his  first  communion,  and  at  llie  same  lime 
expressed  his  determination  to  live  henceforth  for  God  alone,  and 
t<  1  enter  t  he  hoi  y  order  of  t  he  priest  hood.  1 1  e  immediately  left  home 
for  Tullamore,  and  there  entered  the  academy  of  Key.  Mr.  Ilcran,  a 
retired  Presbyterian  clergyman,  one  of  the  lw«t  classical  scholars  in 
Ireland.  Here  he  commenced  his  mathematical  and  classical  studies, 
anil  after  spending  about  two  years  with  Mr.  I>eran.  he  entered  (he 
academy  John  and  Thomas  lit/gcrald  in  the  simc  town  With 
the  Messrs.  Kit/gcrald  lie  completed  his  course  of  study  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  college  of  Maynooth.  and  in  his  sixteenth  vcar 
satisfactorily  passed  his  examination  with  this  purpose  in  view. 
I  >uring  his  preparatory  course  his  demeanor  had  been  so  remark- 
able that  his  companions  slyled  him  the  "  little  bishop."  During 
the  vacation  lx-twcen  his  examination  preparatory  to  entering  May- 
niHiih  College  and  bis  proposed  entry  therein,  ihe  Kcv.  Mr.  Mc- 
Aulcy.  brother  of  County  McAuley,  of  Krankford.  Kings  County. 
Ireland,  returned  to  Ireland  from  the  United  States.  This  gentle- 
man spent  much  time  at  Michael  Quarter's  house,  and  there  young 
William  heard  given  a  full  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  America,  of  the  thousands  of  Catholic  chil. 
dren  growing  up  in  a  land  where  Mammon  was  the  deity  mr»l 
generally  worshiped — of  the  wandering  away  from  the  sheenfold 
of  so  many  that  had  liccn  sealed  to  the  one  holy  church  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  in  their  native  land — of  the  extent  of  the  harvest  and 
the  paucity  of  the  gleaners,  and  Hi- at  once  determined  to  forego 
his  contemplated  course  of  study  at  Maynooth  College,  to  forsake 
his  mother,  and  all  in  his  native' country' he  so  dearly  loved,  and  in 
devote  his  life  in  America  to  the  salvation  of  souls  from  eternal 
|Mfdiii..n.  He  therefore  embarked  for  North  America,  April  10. 
IK32.  The  vessel  landed  him  at  Quebec.  To  the  ISishop  of 
Quebec,  he  immediately  applied  for  reception  as  an  ecclesiastical 
si  udeni.  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  The  same  fate 
awaited  him  at  Montreal;  but  at  Kmmelsburg.  Mil.,  (he  reason 
that  caused  his  rejection  in  Canada  proved  his  first  and  I<es1  recom- 
mendation. The  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  President  of  St.  Mary's  (.ol- 
lege  at  Kmmctsburg,  himself  an  exile,  received  young  Quarter  as 
a  father  would  receive  a  son.  Mr.  Dubois  at  once  placed  him  in  the 
seminary,  which  he  entered  September  8,  l»32.  So  thorough 
was  found  his  scholarship  that  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
classes  in  Creek .  I  jtin  and  algebra,  and  the  second  year  of  his 
residence  there  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  and  lain" 
languages.  On  (he  aoth  or  October,  I&16.  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr. 
Dubois  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  in  I  Sao  on  the 
completion  by  young  Quarter  of  his  theological  studies.  Dr.  I» 
bois  called  him  to  New  York  xs  his  assistant  priest.  On  the  14th 
of  September  he  left  the  retirement  of  his  mountain  home  and 
started  to  New  York,  reaching  there  on  Wednesday  evening  the 
10th  of  the  same  month     On  Thursday  morning  the  ijlli,  he  re- 


son*  of  the  Church:  and  con- 


ceived at  the  hands  of  Hishop  Dubois  the  Clerical  Tonsure. 
Orders  and  Sub-Deaconship,  and  on  Saturday  morning  he  *as 
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raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  The  next  morning  Bishop 
Dubois  started  for  Europe,  leaving  his  diocese  in  charge  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  p. Mr,  at  St,  Peter's,  of  which  parish  Rev. 
William  Quarter  was  appointed  assistant  pastor.  During  the  rav- 
ages  of  the  cholera  which  visited  New  York  with  great  severity  in 
1I32,  Rev.  Mr.  Quarter  devoted  himself,  almost  day  and  night, 
to  relieving  as  much  as  was  practicable  the  sufferings  of  its  victims, 
and  he  gathered  together  the  children  of  the  dead  members  of  his 
Church,  placing  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  ami 
contributing  nil  of  his  own  means  to  their  support.  St,  Mary's 
new  church  building  was  dedicated  June  <),  t S33,  by  the  Kt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Dubois,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  Bishop  announced 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  William  Quarter  as  pastor  of  the  Church. 
He  remained  pastor  of  this  Church  until  his  consecration  to  the 
new  See  of  Chicago.  St.  Mary's  Church  in  New  York  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  daughters  of  St, 
Vincent  and  St.  Peter's  in  New  York  for  the  establishment  there  of 
the  first  colony  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  his  labors  in  that  citv  was  the  conversion  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  Catholicism  of"  the  Kev.  James  Maximilian 
Ocrtel.  The  Provincial  Council  which  met  at  Baltimore,  in  May 
1643,  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  spread  of  Cathol- 
icism, to  increase  the  number  of  bishops,  and  passed  a  degree 
recommending  the  formation  of  the  Sees  of  Chicago,  Little  K<xk, 
Hartford  and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Apostolic  Vicaratc  of  Oregon 
Territory.  The  Court  of  Rome  immediately  acted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  council.  Apostolic  letters  for  the  consecration  of 
three  new  bishops  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  1844,  and  on  the 
10th  of  March,  three  new  bishops  were  consecrated  in  St.  Patrick"* 
Cathedral,  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes.  Bishop  of  New  York. 
The  three  newly  consecrated  bishops  were  Rt.  Rev.  Willi.im  t Quar- 
ter for  the  Diocese  of  Chicago;  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Ilyrne,  for  the 
Diocese  of  Little  Rock,  and  Kt.  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Ilishop  Quarter,  not  however  without  many 
a  regret,  left  his  parish,  St.  Mary's  in  New  York,  for  his  new  rield 
of  labor,  the  Diocese  of  Chicago,  in  which  St.  Man's  was  the 
principal  church,  and  the  only  one  within  the  city  limits.  On  lite 
iSth  of  April,  accompanied  by  his  brother.  Very  Rev.  Waller  J. 
Quarter,  he  left  New  York  for  Chicago,  arriving  there  on  Sunday, 
May  5,  1844.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  said  mass  in  the  old 
church  and  preached  in  the  new  one,  then  unfinished  and  afterward 
the  cathedral.  Not  only  was  the  church  building  unfinished,  but 
worse  than  all.  the  congregation  was  burdened  with  a  drlu,  on 
their  church  of  Sj.ooo,  on  an  adjoining  lot,  w  here  afterward  stood 
the  Convent  of  Mercy,  of  $t,noo.  and  on  the  graveyard  of  $400. 
thus  making  an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  nearly  $5,01x1.  upon 
some  of  which  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  interest  was  being  paid. 
Then  the  congregation  was  very  poor,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  off  this  indebtedness  and  to  finish  the  church.  There- 
fore Bishop  Quarter  ar>d  h'5  brother,  the  Very  Rev.  Walter  J. 
Quarter,  united  their  funds  and  paid  all  the  debt  with  their  private 
means.  The  Bishop's  noble  example  was  not  without  its  effect 
upon  his  congregation,  for  so  harmoniously  and  successfully  did 
they  labor  that  within  a  year  thev  had  the  satisfaction  of  kneeling 
before  their  new  altar  in  their  finished  church,  whose  glittering 
spire  and  golden  cross  reflected  the  first  r-iys  of  the  morning  sun  as 
it  rose  from  the  bosom  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  which  was  the  lim 
and  then  the  only  steeple  in  Chicago.  After  the  departure  of  the 
two  priests.  Rev.' Maurice  de  St.  Palais  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fischer,  at 
the  peremptory  command  of  the  Hishop  of  Yincennes.  Ilishop 
Ouartcr  was  without  a  priest  to  watch  over  the  district.  However, 
before  the  end  of  June  he  ordained  three,  Rev.  Jeremiah  A.  Kin. 
sella  being  one  iif  them.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1844.  the 
cathedral  was  finished,  and  the  college  and  seminary  were  com- 
menced. Upon  the  completion  of  the  latter,  he  next  set  about 
furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  female  portion  of  his 
flock.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
training  of  young  women,  knowing  that  upon  them,  as  wives  anil 
mothers,  depends  in  great  measure  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
order  to  supply  this  want.  Bishop  Ouartcr  applied  to  Bishop 
O'Connor,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  establishment  in  Chicago  of  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  response  to  this 
appeal,  five  members  of  the  order,  accompanied  by  their  superior- 
ess, Sister  Mary  Francis  Ward,  and  Very  Rev.  Waller  J.  Ouartcr, 
arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  23d  of  September,  1846.  On  the 
day  of  their  arrival  the  bishop  conducted  them  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, a  low,  one-story,  frame  house,  which,  with  many  fears  as  to 
their  satisfaction  with  it.  he  resigned  to  them  as  their  convent, 
retiring  himself  to  an  abode,  compared  with  which,  the  one  aban- 
doned by  him  was  a  palace.  On  the  nth  of  .November  he  estab- 
lished the  Theological  conferences,  the  first  in  America.  In  order 
to  enhance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  (lock,  he  directed  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  to  establish  a  sodalitv  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  hy  means 
of  which  the  female  children  might  the  more  thoroughly  be  in- 
truded in  their  rcligous  duties.    He  also  directed  the  instructors 


in  the  Academy  of  St.  Joseph  to  form  among  the  male  children  a 
St.  Joseph's  Society,  that  the  members  of  it  might  be  taught  to 
emulate  the  exalted  virtues  of  St.  Joseph.  He  originated  the  Chi- 
cago Hibernian  Benevolent  Emigrant  Society,  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation being  to  welcome  the  Irish  immigrant  to  his  new  home,  to 
furnish  him,  if  need  be,  with  timely  assistance,  to  advise  and 
direct  him.  and  guard  him  against  imposition  by  sharpers  who 
were  ever  ready  to  plunder  him  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  our 
shores.  In  this  way  was  the  life  of  Bishop  Quarter  spent,  in  estab- 
lishing and  furthering  works  of  charity,  benevolence,  improvement 
and  progress  even  up  tu  the  day  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  to,  1S4S.  During  Lent  he  was  engaged  in  delivering  a 
scries  of  lectures  on  the  "  Marks  of  the  True  Church."  and  on 
Passion  Sunday  he  lectured  at  last  mass  at  the  cathedral  on  the 
Apostolicity  of  the  True  Church.  This  was  his  Inst  lecture.  On 
leaving  the  pulpit  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  at  vespers  his  voice 
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wanted  its  usual  fullness  of  tone.  About  two  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, Mr.  McFlhcarne.  who  resided  in  the  house  with  him.  was 
awakened  by  his  mnans.  and  hurrying  to  his  apartment,  found  him 
silting  on  I  he  edge  of  his  bed.  and  complaining  of  a  severe  pain 
in  his  head.  Although  medical  aid  was  immediately  summoned, 
his  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  having  received  the  consolations  of 
religion,  he  sank  into  what  seemed  to  those  around  him  a  deep 
sleep,  littering  as  his  last  words.  "Lord  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul. " 
From  this  sleep  he  did  not  awaken,  Inn  died  of  cerebral  congestion 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth.  For  two  days  his 
remains,  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  lav  exposed  at  his  residence, 
where  they  were  visited  and  viewed  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  12th,  they  were  removed  to  the  Cathedral  and 
placed  immediately  without  the  sanctuary  in  front  of  the  altar.  At 
three  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  the  funeral 
ceremonies  commenced  and  concluded  about  five  o'clock,  the  fun- 
rral  oration  being  delivered  be  Rev.  Mr.  Feely,  of  Peoria.  The 
body  was  deposited  at  the  rear  of  the  church  in  a  tomb  prepared  for 
it,  beneath  "he  sanctuary  and  in  front  of  the  altar  he  himself  had 
reared.  The  body  of  the  Bishop  was  embalmed  bv  Prof.  John  E. 
Mcliirr  of  the  Criiversity  of  S:.  Mary's  of  the  l.ake,  and  inclosed 
in  three  conins.  The  inner  one  was  black  walnut  with  a  silver 
cr»-s  upon  it,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Rt.  Rev.  Will, 
tan  Quarter.  D.  D..  First  Kishop  of  Chicago.  Consecrated  March 
to.  1S44.  Died  April  10,  r*4A  A'.yui<uat  in  Paa."  Over  the 
vault,  which  was  of  brick  and  lined  with  waterproof  cement,  was  a 
beautiful  white  marble  cross  about  six  feet  high,  with  engravings 
in  bas-relief  of  the  Bible.  Missal,  t 'rosier,  and  Miter  on  the  top  . 
on  the  horizontal  part  the  same  inscription  as  was  on  the  cofhn, 
except  the  "fitfuiftmf  in  P<ne,"  which  was  on  the  lower  part.  On 
the  riser  of  the  marble  step  leading  to  the  altar  was  a  sctoII  bear- 
ing the  inscription  :  "  FrttioM  ill  Cvnsfwln  Domini,  wort  Sain  tor- 
11m  fjtis"  Within  the  cathedra]  was  erected  to  his  memory  a 
beautiful  cenotaph,  to  defray  the  expense  of  which  Protestants 
contributed  liberally,  as  did  the  Catholics.  A  young  Protestant 
poetess  of  rare  talents,  Miss  Mary  A.  Merritt,  gave  a  volume  of 
her  poems,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  ol  which  was  added  to  the 
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contributions.  On  Sunday.  April  .*>.  1*4*.  an  address  was  «Wi»- 
ercd  bv  the  Yerv  Kev.  |cremiah  A.  Ktwlla.  W1  the  necessity  »l 
transmitting  to' posterity  the  memory  an.l  unties  Ol  It*  distin- 
cejeked  man.  whose  Hfe  had  bwm  fio  U-nciicial .to  ftidetsr,  Ka* 
KiMeUa  miwtNnl  the  grMlcm*  t»  mcci  m  ihe  ahenmon  lathe 

basement  ol  the  cathedral  W  deliberate  ..n  the  matter  I" 
dhftGC  to  thi»  request  a  bilge nimdiet  til  CitlWWj  HSMOM.  *•.*'• 
r.reKK  was  appointed  chairman.  I  .  J.  Kinsella  MViclary.  and  a 

committee  of  live  was iMtntd!  to  proctm  sulis.-rtpii.Hvs.    I  his 

eommittee  SWOFOXad  that  a  .  ..mmittee  Ik-  appointed  in  each  Muck 
each  waul  of  tit.  Marv's  parf*.  The  MljflteMKHJ  »  as led  upmt/alM 
Mill  llreen  was  made  treasurer.     A  COttMl  or  exeeulive  omnullee 

w.is  appointed  to  .  «-n|x-r.»tc «rit«  and  direct  the  different  committee-. 

and  alsoto.ommsinieaiewilh  »D  who  mi^ht  U- willing  1«  J«i>t. 
This  executive  rommitlee  WWobttd  •>(  IBB  following  ucnllc-men: 
The  Vrrv  Rer.  Jeremiah  A.  Kinsella.  Kee.  Mr.  M.KIhcarne.  K.-». 
Mr.  Snwhtn,  l>.  <«rei:2.  and  Thomas  J.  Kinsella.  Ihe  follow- 
inn  were  appointed  loan  as  romniiltees  in  the  several  K.<ks  Iin 
the  SmmtSg  of  subscriptions:  Michael  Byrne,  William  Fleaunnf. 


[ohn  l>avlin,  John  Mct'.nven.  Philip  Carlon.  James  Carney,  Jaire< 
l  il/simmons.  John  serehan,  Captain  Parlier.  Jatm-s  MrMultai, 
William  t.'orritfan.  John  Young,  John  tlninii,  <-'.  Mclluiwll, 
\lirli. u  l  tileeson.  John  Taylor,  Michael  l...-if».  Ilanhul.mww  r'or.;, 
| oh  11  Hush.  Michael  l>iversy,  Ik-nnis  Skelly,  I'eter  Ttirhot,  Midi. 
ati  O'lfrien,  Michael  Metiuire,  William  1$.  SnowhooV.  litMirgc 
Itrown.  T  homas  Kochc,  A.  lictiler  and  H,  Itlasey,  The  moflu. 
inent  was  designed  by  Mr.  Van  I  Mel.  and  constructed  at  the  mar- 
ble iti.iiiufactory  of  A.  S.  Sherman,  and  a  bust  was  taltrn  after  Mi 
decease,  at  considerable  pains  and  expense,  by  R.  S.  White. 

It  is,  impracticable  to  follow  the  history  of  CatMotiMM  in  Chi- 
cago to  the  present  time  within  the  limits  prescribed  here.  Those 
readers  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  growth  of  this  denomina- 
tion in  the  nietmpolis  of  the  West  arc  referred  to  the  History  al 
t  Imago,  the  hrst  volume  of  which  is  now  ready,  and  the  remaining 
iwo  volumes  of  which  will  Ik  published  within  two  years.  The 
history  ol  societies  outside  of  the  tily  will  be  fuund  in  ihe  several 
town  sketches. 
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The  earliest  Protestant  religious  work  in  Conk 
County  was  done  in  Chicago,  Tin-  following  page*  of 
general  history  contain  ;t  narration  of  tin-  struggles  and 

triumphs  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  ot  noble  endeavor, 
l'hc  germ  of  all  ureal  effort*  hi  Cook  County  was  im- 
planted there,  and  it  is  necessary  to  relate  as  much  of 
local  experience  as  supplies  a  foundation  for  the  subse- 
quent development  of  religions  interest  in  the  county. 
We  leave  the  record  of  what  is  strietlv  Chicago  historv  of 
a  later  dale  to  he  given  in  the  volume*  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  city. 

Chicago  became  a  city  in  i8.»;.  and  that  year  is 
chosen  as  the  proper  one  at  which  to  leave  the  munici- 
pal locality  and  continue  the  general  history  in  another 
form.  In  the  History  of  Chicago,  issued  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  volume,  may  be  found  the  most  exhaustive 
record  of  religious  events  in  the  city  that  has  ever  been 
collected  in  book  form. 

Thk  Kiksi  Pkksbytkkian  fni  Kj  m  was  organized 
June  26.  1833,  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  l'orier.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  garrison  at 
Fori  Brady  in  the  fall  of  1X31  In  the  soring  of  is.;,), 
the  troops  at  Fort  llratly  were  transferred  to  Fort 
Dearborn.  As  there  was  a  Uapttst  mission  at  the 
Sault  Sie.  Marie,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  at  that  place.  Mr.  Porter  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  soldiers  to  accompany  them  to  Chicago— the 
more  readily,  as  quite  a  number  of  them  were  members 
ot  his  Church  at  Fort  Brady,  anil  as  the  Home  Mission 
Society  at  Boston  had  requested  him  to  explore  the 
shores  of  Ijke  Michigan  lo  see  if  there  were  any  set- 
tlements where  the  Gospel  might  be  preached."  Mr. 
Porter,  therefore,  in  company  wilh  the  troops  under 
command  of  Major  John  Fowie,  arrived  off  Fort  Dear- 
born Sunday.  May  u,  1833,  but  on  account  of  the 
rutighness  of  the  lake  did  not  land  until  next  dav. 


Major  Kowle  had  come  to  relieve  Captain  Seth  Johnson, 
and  the  little  le.tlv  of  Christians  in  the  fort  were  mm* 
cast  down  over  the  departure  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
a  devout  Christian  and  a  warm-hearted  man.  They 
knew  what  ibex  were  to  lose,  but  did  not  know  what 
they  were  to  gain  :  hence  it  was  natural  lhat  they  should 
feel  impatience  and  auxietv  as  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  those  on  board  the  schooner.  <>n  Monday,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  being  sufficiently  smooth,  the  troops 
ami  others  on  the  vessel  landed.  The  surprise  of  Most 
in  the  village  of  Chicago  was  very  great  and  agreeable 
to  find  that  the  schooner  brought  not  only  a  mints  er 
but  also  the  nucleus  of  a  chim  b  organisation;  and  a 
verv  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  the  strangers, 
(ohn  Wright,  one  of  the  praying  men  in  the  village, 
taking  hand  of  Rev.  lercmiah  Porter,  said: 
••  Well,  I  do  rejoice,  for  yesterday  was  the  oanw 

dav  1  ever  saw.    Captain  John**,  who  had  aided  in 
our  meetings,  was  to  leave  us,  and  I  was  almost  alone 
I  have  been  talking  about  and  writing  for  a  minister 
months  in  vain,  and  yesterday  as  we  prayed  ■»  °* 
Christians  about  to  'leave  us.  1  was  almost  ream  t 
despair,  as  I  feared  the  troops  coming  m  would  a  <* 
careless  about  religion.    The  fact  that  you  ami  a  W* 
Church  were,  at  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  riding  at  . 
chor  within  gunshot  of  the  fort,  is  like  the  bursting  out 
of  the  sun  from  behind  the  darkest  clouds. 

Temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  preau  * 
in  ihe  fort  ;  the  carpentcr-shop  being  emptied  ,  cleanc 
and  seated  ;  and  on  the  next  Sunday  morning.  May  £ 
183;.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  preached  Ins  first  saw"- 
in  Chicago.  From  the  lext.  John  xv,  S.  "  Hertin  i>  - 
Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit;  so  stun 
My  disciples."  _         uuii-pr '" 

'  In  the  afternoon,  bv  invitation  of  *  Father  «a we  , 
Mr.  Porier  preached'  in  the  log  school-house  on 
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west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  Point,  half  a  mile  from  the 
fort.    Of  this  meeting  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  journal,  says  : 

"'The  school-house  was  crowded  to  overflowing  ami  many 
went  away  for  want  of  room  to  stand  within  the  door*.  1  think  I 
have  not  preached  to  such  an  audience  before,  onlv  at  Mackinac, 
since  I  left  Detroit.  There  seemed  profound  ail  ntion.  Mr. 
Wright  said  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  several  limes  to  see  the  happy 
influence  of  the  Major  and  his  fellow-officers  on  this  community.1' 

With  reference  to  other  religious  services  on  this,  his 
first  Sunday  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Porter  also  says: 

"At  six  o'clock  I  had  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  fort.  After 
candle  lighting  I  went  to  Father  Walker's  place,  where  he  had  given 
notice  that  a  Methodist  minister  from  New  York  would  preach. 
Though  it  was  eight  when  I  went  in,  I  found  no  one  but  Mr. 
Walker,  and  he  was  grieving  that  he  was  disappointed  in  regard  to 
his  preacher,  who  having  an  opportunity  to  gn  on  to  New  York 
that  afternoon,  had  embraced  it  and  left' Mr.  Walker  to  fill  the  ap- 
poinlment.  If  he  had  so  little  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  I  think  it 
is  well  he  did  not  stay  and  preach.  At  length  fifteen  persons  came 
in  and  Mr.  Walker  addressed  them." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Porter 
witnessed  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  which  greatly 
shocked  him.    Quoting  still  further  from  his  journal: 

11  The  tirst  dreadful  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes  on  going  to 
church  was  a  group  of  Indians  sitting  on  the  ground  lieforc  a  mis- 
erable French  dram  house,  playing  cards,  and  as  many  trifling 
white  men  standing  around  to  witness  the  game  " 

Thus  passed  Mr.  Porter's  first  Sunday  in  Chicago. 
On  the  next  Sunday,  May  26,  Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Galena, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Porter,  and  preached  for  him  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  from  Hebrews,  xi,  24-26.  On  June  1 
arrangements  were  made  for  public  worship  outside  the 
fort.  This  was  because  many  of  the  citizens  objected 
to  going  into  the  fort.  Father  Walker  consented  to  rent 
to  Mr.  Porter  his  house  at  the  Point  for  one-half  of  each 
Sunday,  and  for  some  time,  commencing  with  Sunday, 
June  2,  he  preached  in  the  fort  to  the  garrison  at  10  a, 
M„  and  to  the  citizens  at  2  p.  \t.,  in  Father  Walker's  log 
house;  held  prayer  meeting  at  6  p.  m.  in  the  fort,  and 
preached  alternately  with  the  Methodists  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  the  Point.  This  arrangement  was  still  un- 
satisfactory, and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  having 
better  accommodations,  except  as  they  should  be  pro- 
vided by  those  who  desired  the  advantages  of  them.  Mr. 
Porter  advised  that  the  sums  subscribed  for  his  support 
should  be  appropriated  to  paying  for  the  erection  of  a 
frame  and  covering  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  citizens 
interested  met  in  the  evening  of  June  1 1,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  which  made  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Porter  to  look  to  the  Home  Mission 
Society  for  support  for  the  year  to  come. 

On  Wednesday,  June  26,  1833,  Mr.  Torter organized 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  with  twenty-six  members, 
seventeen  of  them,  including  Major  Del -afayette  Wil- 
cox, having  been  members  of  this  church  at  Fort  Brady, 
the  remaining  nine  being  citizens  of  the  village.  The 
names  of  these  nine  citizens  were  John  Wright,  Philo  Car- 
penter. Rufus  Brown,  John  S.  Wright,  J.  II.  Poor,  Mrs. 

F.  lizabeth  Hrown,  Mary  Taylor,  E.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Brown.  The  names  of  the  seventeen  members  of 
the  garrison  were,  Major  DeLafayelte  Wilcox,  Mrs.  S. 

G.  Wilcox,  Miss  Eliza  Chappel,  Lieutenant  I..  T.  Jame- 
son, Sergeant  J.  Adams,  Mrs,  H,  Adams,  Sergeant  W, 
C.  Cole,  Mrs.  Julia  Cole,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ward,  Richard  Bur- 
tis,  Benjamin  Briscoe,  Ebenezer  Ford,  John  Guy,  Isaac 
Ingraham,  William  Johnson,  David  Lake,  and'  James 
Murray.  All  of  these  first  members  were  Congrcgation- 
alists,  except  Philo  Carpenter,  who  was  a  Presbyterian. 
John  Wright,  Philo  Carpenter  and  Major  Wilcox  were 
chosen  and  ordained  elders  of  the  church.  For  some 
time  the  society  continued  to  worship  in  Father  Walker's 
log  school-house  at  the  Point.    On  Sunday,  June  3°, 

16 


Mr.  Porter  attempted  to  re-organize  the  Sunday-school 
founded  the  year  before  by  Philo  Carpenter,  but  was 
prevented  doing  so  by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  first 
communion  held  in  Chicago  was  on  Sunday,  July  7, 
1833.  The  service  was  supplied  by  Major  Wilcox  from 
his  table  silver.  Twenty-seven  sat  at  this  first  com- 
munion. Mr.  Porter's  journal  reads:  "  Many  witnessed 
the  solemn  scene,  but  a  majority  were  females,  as  two 
vessels  were  unloading  in  the  harbor,  causing  a  wanton 
abuse  of  the  holy  day  by  many  who  sin  against  clear 


light,  and  abuse  divine  compassion  and  love."  The 
subject  of  the  erection  of  a  church  building  hav- 
ing agitated  the  minds  of  the  members  for  some  time, 
Lot  No.  1,  Block  34,  Original  Town,  southwest  corner 
of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  was  chosen  and  measures 
taken  to  build  upon  the  lot,  which  has  been  described 
as  being  at  that  time  a  "  lonely  spot,  almost  inaccessible 
on  account  of  surrounding  sloughs  and  bogs."  While 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  erection  of  their 
temple  of  worship,  they  and  other  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lage were  surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  frame  of  a 
small  building  on  the  l.ake-street  front  of  their  lot, 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  previous  night. 
Work  upon  this  little  building  was  industriously  con- 
tinued during  the  day.  But  alas  for  the  hopes  of  the 
prospective  store-keepers !  Their  squatter  right  of 
occupancy  was  not  to  be  recognized,  and  during  the 
succeeding  night,  in  obedience  probably  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  society,  a  number  of  yokes  of 
oxen  were  noiselessly  marshalled  in  front  of  the  tres- 
passing store,  heavy  chains  securely  fastened  to  the  sills' 
of  the  building  and  to  the  oxen's  yokes,  and  in  the  morn- 
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inn  away  down  Lake  Street  the  intruding  building  was 
seen  standing,  to  indicate  thwarted  hopes  and  to  teach 
the  lesson  that  the  rights  of  property  could  not  with 
impunity  be  invaded.  Meantime  their  own  prepara- 
tions proceeded.  "The  timbers  were  at  length  hewed 
and  squared  and  set  up  on  the  prairie.  .  .  .  Each 
one,  according  as  he  was  able,  gave  his  mite  to  aid  in 
the  construction;  one  worked  at  the  turners  lathe  to 
prepare  the  columns  that  adorned  the  pulpit;  some 
worked  in  the  mortar-bed,  and  .ill  labored  who  could, 
for  a  common  desire  actuated  the  members,  which  was 
not  only  to  have  a  house  exclusively  set  apart  for  wor- 
ship, but,  when  done,  to  be  free  from  that  crushing 
incubus — debt."  The  church,  when  built,  stood  upon 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot,  fronting  east;  it  was 
built  by  Joseph  Meeker;  its  size,  though  not  now  defi- 
nitely ascertainable,  was  about  thirty  by  forty  feet,  and 
the  cost  was  $600.  It  was  completed  during  the  late 
fall  or  early  winter  months  of  1833,  and  dedicated  Jan- 
uary 4,  1834.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  mercury  being  twentv-four  degrees 
below  zero,  a  respectable  audience  assembled  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  witness  the  dedicatory  services.  The 
prayer  of  consecration  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Free- 
man, of  the  Baptist  church,  then  recently  organized, 
and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Porter,  from  the  text  i'salm  Ixxxiv,  3  :  "  Yea,  the 
sparrow  hath  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars, 

0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  Clod." 

During  the  following  year,  fifty-two  persons  were 
added  to  the  membership,  and  by  December.  1S54,  the 
church  had  become  self-supporting.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  in  that  month: 

'•  Feeling  under  great  obligations  to  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  for  its  »:d  in  sustaining  the  Rev.  lercmiah 
Porter  as  pastor  of  the  church,  in  our  infancy,  we  now  gladly  as- 
sume his  support  from  the  is!  of  June  of  List 'year." 

In  the  spring  of  1S35,  Mr.  Porter  was  chosen  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ottawa  its  first  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  that  spring  in  Pittsburgh  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Porter  was  mar- 
rted,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  to  Miss  Eliza  (  happel,  then 
late  of  Chicago,  and  with  his  wife  visited  his  parents 
who  were  living  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Main-street  Church, 
m  Peoria,  thus  leaving  the  church  without  a  pastor-  but 
after  deciding  to  leave,  made  efforts  in  various  direc- 
tions to  supply  the  approaching  vacancy,  feeling  "as  if 
Chicago  should  have  the  In-st  minister  in  the  land  " 

1  here  were  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  nine  mem- 
bers. 

The  church  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Porter.  They  corresponded  with  Ed- 
ward Humphrey,  of  Amherst,  Rev.  Dr.  I.  W.  Adams,  of 
Syracuse,  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  and  Dr.  Hall,  of  Auburn 
Iheological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hart- 
ford Lonn.,  all  to  no  avail.    The  latter  gentleman  took 

u>iitt,te,r  t* ?*  been  wriltcn  b>'  I,caco»  J°h" 
Wright,  to  Judge  Williams  of  his  own  Church,  with  the 

rC>V.  ,C'.Ve  8<H  a  Iettcr  from  som<-'  Pl«ce  out  west 
called  Lhickago,  asking  me  to  come  there  and  preach 
Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is?"  Upon  being  informed  that 
it  was  in  a  great  swamp  ,vest  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  de- 
cided to  remain  ,n  Connecticut.  Dr.  Deric  Lansing  of 
Auburn,  once  preached  here,  but  could  not  be  induced 
5L?Tn"  .  For-Sometime  during  the  year  and  a  half 
that  the  church  was  without  a  regular  twstor  Rev 
Isaac  T.  Hinton  was  virtually  pasfor  of  X  PreS  ! 
lenan,  as  well  as  of  hts  own,  the  Baptist  Church.  Be- 


sides these  mentioned  Rev.  Mr.  McLain  preached  a  few 
times.  Of  this  gentleman.  Miss  Frances  1,.  Willard, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  teachers,  wrote  as  follows  in  a' 
letter  dated  May  25,  1836: 

"  Mr.  McLain  arrived  in  good  health— receives  much  attention 
—gives  good  satisfaction  thus  far— preaches  with  c!nquenc«  and 
studied  argumentative  style.  I  have  met  him  often,  and  from  con- 
vernations  with  him  suspect  that  even  Chicago  will  not  meet  his 
ambition.    It  is  plain  to  me  that  his  heart  is.  set  on  New  Orleans." 

An  extract  from  the  same  authority,  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Chicago,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Religion  here— ah  !  Look  at  Alton,  and  see  sister  churches 
suffering  from  the  same  cause — worldly  cares.  Vet  Alton  is  ap. 
parent ly  more  spiritual  than  we  are.  Your  friend  lirown  (William 
H  )  seems  to  take  the  lead  among  the  church.  Hut  all  are  asleep. 
Mr  McLain  says  that  in  all  his  travels  he  never  was  in  a  place 
where  money  was  talked  of  as  here.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  con- 
sidered nothing  !  Fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  only  arc 
named." 

Again  under  date  of  August  25,  1836,  Miss  Willard 
wrote  : 

"I  like  everything  here  but  the  low  state  of  religion.  Rcr. 
Mr.  McLain  has  returned  to  Ohio,  ami  we  are  withoiti  preaching  in 
the  I'rcsbvtcTian  sixiely.  It  was  a  year  last  June  since  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  here,  and  it  is  still 
neglected." 

On  December  25,  1836,  she  wrote: 

"We  have  prospects  of  a  minister  at  last.  Rev.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  from  some  town  near  New  York  City  has  received  a  call,  has 
not  accepted  it  but  w  ill  preach  here  this  winter.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  are  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house,  which  is 
to  Ik-  built  of  marble.    It  is  not  calculated  by  the  committee,  that 

it  will  be  finished  in  less  than  two  years  The  building  of 

four  meeting  houses  (Kpi>eo|>al  almos't  finished)  will  abundantly  oc- 
cupy the  public  mind  for  two  years  to  come." 
Again  under  date  of  October  9,  1837: 
"  1  intend  to  continue  teaching  but  the  fine  promises  of  public 
buildings,  etc..  made  to  me  before  I  left  Alton,  have  never  been 
fulfilled,  m,r  is  there  now  any  prospect  even  of  a  meeting  bouse 
within  two  years.  Chicago  is  blest  with  four  spiritual  minister*, 
but  the  g"d  of  this  world  has  bl fated  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants." 

At  length,  in  1837,  the  Rev.  John  Blatchford,  who 
was  traveling  from  New  York  and  unexpectedly 
detained  here,  was  called  and  installed  pastor  in 
July.  Mr.  Blatchford  remained  with  the  church 
until  August,  1839.  During  his  pastorate  the  build- 
ing was  removed  south  of  Washington  Street.  Mr. 
Blatchford  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom, 
who  commenced  his  labors  in  Decemlver,  1S39,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  November,  1840.  Mr.  Bascom 
had  preached  once  in  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1833.  at  the 
request  of  Philo  Carpenter,  and  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  the  place  selected,  on  Clark  Street,  near 
Lake,  he  said  it  would  bring  the  church  too  far  out  on 
the  prairie.  The  building,  when  moved  to  its  second 
site,  was  doubled  in  length,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1S40, 
was  doubled  in  width.  In  184S  the  brick  church,  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets, 
was  so  far  completed  that  in  the  fall  religious  services 
were  held  in  the  basement,  and  in  September,  1S49,  it 
was  completed  and  dedicated.  Mr.  Bascom  preached 
the  dedicator)'  sermon  from  the  text,  Haggai.  xi.  9: 
"  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  At  his  own 
request  he  was  dismissed  in  December,  1849,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Harvey  Curtis,  who  began  his 
ministry  August  25.' and  was  installed  pastor  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1850.  After  a  successful  pastorate  ol 
eight  years,  he  retired  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
presidency  of  Knox  College,  Oalesburg,  III-,  departing 
from  the'ehurch  June  8,  1858.  His  death  occurred 
September  18,  1862.  .    ,  . 

The  church  building  dedicated  as  above  recited  m 
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October,  1849,  cost  $28,000.  In  its  erection  a  debt  was 
incurred  which,  for  some  years,  greatly  embarrassed  the 
society.  As  the  city  prospered,  business  houses  so 
encroached  upon  the  residences  that  surrounded  the 
church,  that  the  people  sought  more  retired  localities 
for  homes.  The  church  itself  also  became  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  congregation, 
and  as  a  result  of  all  these  causes  it  was  resolved,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S55,  to  sell  the  lot  and  the  building,  pay  the 
outstanding  indebtedness,  and  divide  the  net  proceeds 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  erection  of  three  new 
church  buildings,  in  the  three  d  ivisions  uf  the  citv. 
This  plan  was  adopted  on  the  supposition  that  those 
members  living  on  the  West  Side  would  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  organized 
July  I,  1S47  ;  and  that  those  living  on  the  North  Side 
would  affiliate  with  a  new  society  then  in  contemplation 
there,  and  which  was  consummated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  afterward  Fourth 
Church.  The  property  was  sold  in  November.  1S55, 
and  a  lot  on  Wabash  Avenue,  between  Van  Buren  and 
Congress  streets,  was  immediately  purchased  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  its  own  use.  A  new 
edifice  was  erected,  of  Athens  marble,  and  of  the  Nor- 
man style  of  architecture,  the  front  highly  ornamented 
with  richly-carved  work  in  stone.  The  main  audience 
room  was  sixty-three  by  ninety-seven  feet,  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  vaulted  ceiling.  This  church 
was  dedicated  October  15,  1S57.  The  lot  cost  $16,000 
and  the  building  $115,000. 

Hy  way  of  review  of  the  history  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  a  brief  statement  as  to  its  work  and 
growth  and  relations  to  other  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Chicago  is  appropriate.  In  the  early  part  of  1841,  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  was  held,  which  were  very  sue 
cessful  in  its  results.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Flavel  Bascom,  pastor  of  the  church,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  C.allaher.  an  itinerant  revivalist.  As  a  result 
of  this  revival  one  hundred  new  members  were  added. 
The  years  1S43  and  1S45  were  likewise  distinguished 
by  extensive  revivals.  In  April,  1S46,  there  were  re- 
ported to  the  Presbytery  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
members.  During  the  next  five  years  the  membership 
declined  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-four.  This  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  but  only  in  pan,  as  during  this  time  the 
population  of  the  city  increased  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
and  the  First  Church  should  on  this  account  have  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions  to  its  membership. 
There  was  want  of  harmony  within  the  Church  itself. 
In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1852,  peace  having  re- 
turned, "a  gentle  but  precious  season  of  spiritual  re- 
freshing" took  place,  the  Church  recovered  a  portion  of 
what  it  had  lost,  and  made  steady  but  sure  progress  un- 
til the  winter  and  spring  of  1857  and  1858,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  a  powerful  revival  "about  seventy-five  were 
added  on  profession,  and  an  impulse  was  imparted  to 
the  spiritual  activities  of  the  Church,"  which  was  es- 
pecially perceived  in  the  establishment  of  mission 
schools. 

The  first  baptism  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
occurred  Sunday,  November  24,  1833,  the  subject  being 
the  infant  daughter  of  Major  Wilcox.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Major's  house  in  Fort  Dearborn,  Mrs. 
Wilcox  not  being  able  to  go  to  church.  The  little  child 
was  four  months  old.  With  reference  to  this  baptism, 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Por  cr  says  in  his  journal:  "The  child 
seemed  to  smile  with  joy,  after  prayer  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water,  as  though  it  were  conscious  of  the 
act,  and  I  hoped  as  an  evidence  that  the  prayer  had 


Ix-en  answered,  and  that  the  child's  heart  had  been  bap- 
tized by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Rev.  Jeremiah  I'uktee  was  burn  in  Hadley,  Mas-,.,  In  1S04, 
where  bis  ancestors  had  lived  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Samuel 
Porter  went  to  Hid  ley  in  1039.  and  the  house  built  by  him  is  still 
owned  by  his  descendants.  the  grandfather  of  Kev.  Jeremiah 
Porter,  whose  name  was  also  Samuel,  married  Susanna  Edward*. 
K daughter ol  President  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  father.  William 
Porter,  was  a  physician  and  served  during  the  war  of  1S12.  as  sur. 
geon  in  the  Armv  of  ihc  United  Slates,  and  died  in  Hadley.  Mass.. 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  His  mother,  Charlotte  (Williamsl 
Porter,  was  a  daughter  of  ilon.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  Mass. 
William  and  Mr*.  Porter  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  sev- 
cral  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  01  the  six  who  lived  to  arrive  at 
man's  estate,  most  of  whom  lived  beyond  the  threescore  years  and 
ten,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  at  eighty  three,  Jeremiah'  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  educated  at  Hopkins  Academy,  under  Kev.  Dr. 
Dan  Huntington,  father  of  llishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  the  dio- 
cese of  central  New  York,  and  in  l.ee,  Mass.,  in  the  family  of 
Alvan  Hyde,  I*.  D.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  W  illiams 
College,  at  the  beginning  of  the  presidency  ol  l>r.  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin.  He  graduated  at  the  age  ol  twenty-one.  and  in  the  autumn 
Of  thai  year,  1825,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.  At  this  time  he  had  not  decided  upon  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, but  had  not  a  taste  for  the  law  or  medicine.  After  two 
years'  study  in  this  seminary,  he  passed  the  winter  at  his  father's 
home.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  was  induced  by  Dr.  tiriftin  to 
accept  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Monitorial  High  School,  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  after  spending  two  pleasant  years  in  thai  school, 
he  was  induced  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Board  man,  1).  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  accompany  him  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  J.  Here  lor  a  year  Mr.  Porter  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Drs. 
Atexa  til  -  i .  Mill..-;  .mi  I  ll'-.ige.  and  gra  I  rale.  I  In  m  this  instituti  in 
In  IS31.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Hamp- 
shire Congregational  Association  to  preach  the  t  iospel,  and  preached 
in  several  towns  in  that  county.  l!ut  previous  to  his  graduating  at 
Princeton,  Rev.  Dr.  Absalom  Peters,  of  New  York.  Secretary  of  the 
A.  II.  M.  Society,  visited  the  seminary  in  search  of  ministers  for 
the  West.  Dr.  Peters  told  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  of  a  wish  sent  from 
port  Brady,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  for  a  minister  al  that  place, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  listen  to  thai  call.  To  ihis  Kev.  Mr. 
Porter  replied,  that  if  I>r.  Peters  failed  with  the  gentleman  at  And- 
over. to  whom  he  had  applied,  and  considered  him  a  proper  man 
for  the  place  he  would  go.  Dr.  Peters  soon  wrote  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Porter  from  New  York,  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  Massachusetts 
home  to  he  ordained  by  the  same  association  that  hail  licensed  him 
to  preach,  and  goat  once  to  the  "Ssoo,"  as  the  Sauk  Ste.  Marie  was 
then  usually  called.  After  being  ordained  lie  left  by  stage  toward 
the  West,  for  a  country  of  which  he  had  heard  much,  but  of 
which  he  knew  little,  leaving  all  his  family  and  kindred  be- 
hind, except  one  brother  who  lives]  at  Auburn,  N.  Y„  with 
whom  he  spent  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  journey,  having 
reached  there  from  Albany  by  the  newly  constructed  New 
York  &  Erie  Canal.  By  the  same  means  he  proceeded 
to  Buffalo,  then  a  city  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
into  which  new  life  had  been  infused  by  the  completed  canal,  lie 
then  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Clevelaiul,  a  city  then  containing 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  thence  to  Detroit  where  he  waited 
wvcral  davs  for  a  schooner,  the  last  one  up  that  fall,  upon  which 
he  embarked  fur  Mackinac.  Upon  arriving  at  Mackinac  he.  was 
received  into  and  kindly  entertained  by  the  charming  Christian 
family  of  Robert  Stuart,  of  the  Astor  Fur  Company,  the  company 
being  comi>o*ed  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  Robert  Stuart  anil  Ramsey 
Crookes.  In  the  family  of  Robert  Smart.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 
awaited  an  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the  Sault,  and  while  wait- 
ing  preached  at  an  evening  service  at  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry's 
church.  Un  Thanksgiving  Day. November  24.  a  small  hark  canoe, 
sent  from  the  Sault  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for  him  arrived,  with  orders 
"  not  to  return  without  Mr.  Porter."  A  larger  canoe,  manned  by- 
Indians,  had  started  previously,  but  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm, 
and  delavcd  until  the  provisions  were  eaten  up,  had  returned  to  re- 
port to  Sir.  Schoolcraft.  Hence  the  sending  of  this  small  canoe 
111  charge  of  three  French  voyageurs  with  the  above  orders.  Feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  wait  to  participate  in  public  Thanksgiving 
services  at  Mackinac,  he  determined  to  reach  the  Sault  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  so.  with  the  three  Frenchmen,  and  a  negro  on  his 
way  to  an  armv  officer  at  Fort  Brady,  and  with  a  mess  basket  pro- 
vided by  his  newly-found  friend,  Mrs.  Robert  Stuart,  he  set  out  in 
the  morning  for  liis  destination.  Something  over  three  davs  and 
nights  were  occupied  in  the  voyage,  forty-live  miles  coasting  on 
Lake  Huron,  and  forty-five  miles  ascending  St.  Mary's  River,  rest- 
ing each  night  by  camp  fire*  on  shore,  and  pitching  their  tent  one 
of  the  nights  in  snow.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls  they  found  the  vil. 
lage  and  fort,  but  landed  below  both,  at  the  United  States  Indian 
Agent's  beautiful  home.    Breaking  the  ice  to  land,  Rev.  Mr.  Por- 
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tor  went  directly  to  Mr.  Schoolc 
most  cordial  welcome.    Snow  th 
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I  he  Ixiat  that  carried  Mr.  Porter  also 


disappear  until  April,  [Sjl. 

carried  up  the  last  mad  i>(  the  HUM,  and  mail  was  received  hut 
three  times  during  the  ensuing  live  munths.  At  the  S.iuJt,  Kcv. 
Mr.  Porter  found  a  Itaptist  missi.m  to  the  Indians  in  charge  of 
Rev.  AM  llingliam.  Kcv.  Mr.  Hingham  with  his  family  lived  in 
the  mission  house  and  had  a  school-room  for  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  fmlians,  and  such  Americans  as  chose  to  attend.  Invited  by 
Mr.  Hingham,  Mr.  Porter  preached  in  this  school-rtxim  the 
first  Sunday  after  reaching  the  Sault.  to  Indians,  olficcrs  and 
soldiers.  This  was  Sunday.  IVcemhcr  4.  iSji.  Mr.  School- 
rraft  soon  had  a  store  vacated,  anil  titled  up  with  seats  and  a 
pulpit,  and  this  building  so  transformed  was  used  as  a  church.  A 
Presbyterian  Church  was  at  once  organized,  composed  of  three  men 
who  had  been  members  of  Mr.  Kerry's  church  at  Mackinac,  Pres- 
byterians; Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  an  Kpe-copalian.  two  of  her  sisters 
received  im  confession,  and  one  Methodist  woman.  Mr.  Porter  and 
Mr.  Itingham  co-operated  with  each  other  in  religious  and  moral 
work,  and  encouraged  by  the  officers  at  r'ort  Brady,  enjoyed  a  re- 
vival. Dancing  which  had  been  indulged  in  winlers  previous  was 
given  up.  The  Post  Commandment  with  Mr.  Schoolcraft  took  the 
lead  in  furthering  temperance,  and  all  the  officers  anil  their  wives 
took  the  temperance  pledge,  except  one  family,  and  before  spring 
all  expressed  conversion  to  Christ  except  this  one  I.ieulenant  and  his 
wife.  One  oHicer  and  his  wife  united  with  Mr.  Ilingham's  church. 
Most  of  the  others  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
spring  of  1332,  this  church  numbered  thirty-three,  and  the  Baptist 
Church  about  the  same  number.  On  account  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  ltlack  Hawk  War  in  1S32,  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers 
under  Captain  J.  It.  K.  Russell,  was  ordered  to  join  <  ieneral  Win- 
Geld  Scott's  army  at  Mackinac,  on  its  way  to  Chicago.  The  Post 
Commandant.  Major  l)c  LaFayelte  Wilcox,  was  succeeded  by 
Major  John  I'owle,  who  in  the  spring  of  iSjt  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  transferred  to  the 
Indian  Agency  at  Mackinac.  Thus  Mr.  Porter's  Fort  Brady  church 
was  broken  up,  by  the  removal  of  its  members  in  other  fields  of 
duly,  and  Mr.  I'ortcr  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Fowle  to  accompany  them  to  Chicago,  leaving 
the  few  remaining  members  to  unite  with  Mr.  Ilingham's  Itaptist 
Church.  On  the  4th  of  Mav,  1*13.  Major  I'owle  with  his  company 
and  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  left  Fort  Hradv,  and  spending  one  day 
at  Mackinac,  proceeded  up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Chicago,  perceiving  on  the  voyage  no  human  habitation  between 
the  iwo  points  except  at  Milwaukee,  where  lived  Solomon  Juneau, 
the  trader  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  with  his  Indian  wife' 
On  Saturday.  May  11,  the  schooner  dropped  anchor  opposite  the 
mouth  or  the  Chicago  River,  On  Sunday  the  lake  was  so  rough 
and  Mr.  Porter  so  sea  sick,  that  he  remained  on  board  over  that 
day  and  until  atx.ut  noon  on  Monday  the  nth.  when  he  was  rowed 
in  the  ship  s  long-boat  to  the  in  mthnf  the  river,  about  a  mile  v.uth 
of  Fort  Dearborn,  up  the  stream.and  around  Fort  Dearborn  to  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the  river  and  to  Wat. 
tics  small  tavern  on  the  West  Side.  Here  Mr.  Porter  met  many  of 
the  business  men  of  the  village,  who  had  come  there  to  dine  as  it 
was  their  boarding  house,  and  among  them  |ohn  Wright,  an  ac- 
count  of  his  meeting  with  whom  mav  be  fotfnd  in  the  history 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  three  hundred  people  ,n  Chicago,  many  of  whom  had 
lei  from  the  country  .luring  the  war  of  1832.  to  secure  pro- 
»»  »°  "Wind  Fort  Dearborn.  Among  these  was 
.  K  W.  lock,  who  invited  Mr.  Porter  to  make  his  temporary 
lodging  place  and  study  ,n  the  unfinished  loft  of  his  tw.i-story 
store,  standing  on  the  southwest  comer  of  South  Water  and  U- 
l""**'  Jhc  "2!  building  in  the  rear  of  this  store  was  the 
JS  house  of  Rufus  Itrown.  where  Mr.  Porter  found  table  board. 
From  this  .me  forward  until  Mr.  Porter  left  Chicago,  in  Scptem- 
feffifr  *  "'*'»>•  ".substantially  thai  of  the  Firs,  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  same  period  (u,  v.).    In  that  month,  having  accepted 

ni^oVih?    V ?  "«■•  immediately  commenced 

DM  tabors  there.    In  the  fall  of  1837,  Mr..  Porter  attended  the  Synod 
l''""'  ^""B^'d        there  preached  the  opening  sermon,  an 

Lllier  ,n  ih'>n|:  2?  *Sl  "''  GidWm  «  venerable 

father  in  the  church,  acting  as  a  shield  to  the  young  preacher 
agamst  a  pro-slavery  mob.  When  the  Synod  adjourned  many  of 
i  s  members  went  to  Alton  on  horseback,  where  they  held  T,  a  , 

.I'  e^  ^:V''?,"",  for  PurPc"*°'  sustaining  I.ovcjov  in  wa  - 
fare  aga.nst  slavery  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  Press  After  m  l 
ing  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  objects  f oTwhich  l"  veloy 


his  recovery  was  doubtful.  About  the  first  of  January,  183s,  he 
removed  to  Farmington,  III.,  where  he  remained  two  rears,  wit. 
nessing  here  as  at  Peoria  a  revival  and  numerous  accessions  to  his 

<  liur.  li.  During  these  years  he  labored  in  revival  work  with  lOvs 
John  Spalding.  Flavel  Hascom,  and  Lucicii  Farnham.  at  Peoria; 
J.  J.  Miter,  at  Knoxvillc,  and  George  W,  Gale  and  Horatio  Foot' 
at  Galcsburg.  I' pon  retiring  from  the  church  at  Peoria.  Mr! 
Porter  preached  the  sermon  at  the  installation  of  his  succe.snr, 
Rev.  John  Spalding.  In  1S40  he  accepted  a  call  to  Green  Hay.' 
W  is.,  where  four  years  In-fore  s..mc  .  f  his  earlt  friends  (mm  Mark- 
inac  had  been  organized  into  a  church.  He  arrived  at  Crccn  Ru- 
in the  summer  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Mackinac.  In  the  succeed, 
ing  winter  he  was  installed  and  remained  pastor  of  the  Prrsbilcrian 
Church  eighteen  years.  In  1S40  the  "  Presbyterian  and  tiongre. 
galion.il  Convention  of  Wisconsin  "  was  formed,  composed  of  the 
1  huri  hes  of  ihr  two  denominations.  In  1 S5S.  altera  happy  pastor- 
ate of  eighteen  years  in  Green  Hay.  Mr.  I'ortcr  asked  this  convention 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  his  church,  which  request  was  grained 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  church.  Attending  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Chicago  that  year  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Kdwards  Congregational  Church.  1 1  ere  he  labored  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1SG1,  observing  the  results  of  the  city's 
progress  during  its  first  twenty-five  years,  as  depicted  in  his  histor- 
ical lecture  delivered  tx-forc  the  Chicago  Historical  Swiety  in  lS;,q. 
F'our  of  Mr.  Porter's  family,  a  son  and  three  nephews,  entered  the 
Cnion  army,  and  Mrs.  Porter  said  that  if  she  had  a  hundred  sons, 
ami  they  prepared  to  die,  she  would  give  them  all  for  the  cause  of 
their  country  and  freedom.  In  March  following,  Mr.  Porter  was 
appointed  by  ( iovernor  R  i.  hard  Vates.C  haplain  of  United  StntcsVnl- 
untcers,  in  Colonel  J.  D.  Webster's  regiment.  Chicago  First  Light 
Artillery,  in  which  his  son,  Jamrs  W,  Porter,  and  one  of  his 
nephews  had  enlisted.  Mrs.  I'ortcr  thinking  she  could  be  more 
useful  near  the  soldier*,  left  her  place  in  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
rooms  to  Mrs.  Hogc  and  Mrs.  Livcrmore  and  went,  in  1(62,  with 
Mr.  Porter  to  Cairo.  Here  she  ministered  In  the  sick  from  Forts 
Donclson  and  Henry  after  Grant's  lirst  decided  victories,  and  then 
tided  in  caring  for  the  wounded  from  the  battlefields  of  Pittsburgh 
I  anding  and  Shiloh  ;  among  the  latter  one  ol  her  nephews.  From 
Cairo  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Porter  followed  the  I'nion  army  to  I'aducah. 
ky..  to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tcnn.,  10  Corinth  and  to  .Memphis, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  of  |86l  63  tWfj  spring  oi  1S63.  A 
"  convalescent  camp"  was  established  south  of  and  in  sight  of  the 
city,  on  the  river  bluff.  Dr.  Fdmund  Andrews,  surgeon  of  Colonel 
Webster's  light  artillery,  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  charge.  With 
his  approbation  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  opened  the  first  school  far 
frcolmcn  on  the  txirders  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Fort  Pickering 
was,  during  that  winter,  a  scene  ol  much  religious  interest,  Mr. 
Porter  preaching  regularly  at  the  convalescent  camp  and  occasion- 
ally at  the  batteries.  As  the  army  proceeded  southward  Mr.  Pee- 
ler accompanied  it  to  Vicksburg,  and  after  its  capture  was  imnicci- 
ately  installed  chaplain  in  the  city  hospital,  and  being  granted  by 

<  Ieneral  Logan  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  preached  there- 
in until  the  spring  of  tStcJ,  alternating  with  Chaplain  Joseph  War- 
ren. D.  D.,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  India.  He  then,  by 
order  of  I  ieneral  Webster,  followed  <  ieneral  Sherman  in  his  marches 
toward  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Porter  lieing  already  with  that  army  with 
sanitary  stores  and  supplies.  Mr.  Porter  joined  her  at  Hig  Shinty. 
From  Kent-saw  Mountain  Mr  and  Mrs.  Porter  went  with  the 
wounded  to  Marietta.  Ga..  and  remained  there  in  the  hospital  un:i 
the  fall  of  Atlanta.  On  the  Sunday  following  Mr.  Porter  preached 
to  the  soldiers  in  hospital  at  Marietta  from  ihc  words  o[ 
David,  asking  so  anxiously  after  his  son  Absalom,  "  Is  the  young 
man  safe?"  his  own  son  having  participated  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Atlanta,  and  no  word  from  him  having  becu  received,  lie 
afterward  heard  of  his  safety  and  ol  the  bravery  exhibited  by  Him 
in  that  battle.  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Porter,  instead  of  following 
Sherman  to  the  sea,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  Winning 
winter  went  to  Washington  to  aid  in  urging  President  Lincoln  W 
use  all  his  official  influence  to  have  the  sick  and  wounded  Union 
soldiers  in  Southern  hospitals  sent  north  to  recover  or  to  die  anil  be 
buried  by  their  friends.  While  in  Washington  Mrs.  Porter  showed 
to  Miss  Dix,  the  earliest  mover  in  the  magnificent  Sanitary  l  om- 
mission.  two  letters— one  signed  by  five  Confederate  officers.  Ihc 
other  by  twenty  Confederate  soldiers— testifying  10  the  iimlorai 
kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Porter,  wruie 
sick  in  hospital  at  Marietta,  Ga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  then  « 
sail  from  New  York  for  Savannah,  reaching  there  ten  clays  MW 
that  city  had  surrendered  to  General  Sherman.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  Sherman  started  for  Richmond,  when  they  procccoeo 
by  water  with  General  Webster  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  ami  tl«n« 
to  Goldsboro  by  rail,  overtaking  General  Sherman  at  thai  rxxrit. 
They  then  went  to  a  hospital  on  the  coast  at  Ncwbern,  rentami  K 
there  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  until  the  surrender  of  Cc™- 

Their  work  at  the  South  being  now  accomplished, 


a  small  steamer  through  the  canal  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  thence  to 
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andria  and  Washington.  Logan's  corps  was  then  ordered  to  I.ou- 
isville,  Ky.  Chaplain  ami  Mrs.  I'orter.  with  others  of  the  Sani- 
Cummissmn.  reported  for  duty  at  that  place,  and  after  short 
pleasant  service  once  more  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Porter  was  hon- 
orably mustered  out  at  Springfield,  III..  July  31,  1S65.  After 
visiting  among  friends  a  few  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'orter  were 
requested  by  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commission  10  proceed 
with  sanitary  stores,  then  at  Chicago,  to  three  regiments  retained 
on  the  horders  of  Mexico  to  protect  the  bonier  from  any  encroach- 
ments of  France  under  its  Mexican  emperor.  Maximilian.  Arriv- 
ing oft  the  coast  of  Texas,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  they  landed  at  lirazrw  St.  lago,  and  waited  lor  a  small 
steamer  from  Brownsville  to  take  them  to  the  Kio  Grande  and  up 
the  river  to  that  city,  hi  the  night  a  "  norther  "'  struck  thin  small 
steamer,  and  as  a  measure  of  safety  it  was  driven  ashore  on  the 
beach  of  Mexico.  There  was  so  little  water  on  the  beach  that  the 
yawl  could  not  reach  the  shore,  ami  the  ladies,  on  lioard  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  shore  on  the  backs  of  the  sailors.  Such  was  Mrs. 
l'orter's  entrance  into  Mexico.  This  was  at  Bagdad.  Crossing 
the  river  to  meet  the  steamer  which  had  succeeded  in  entering  the 
river's  mouth,  Mr.  I'orter  found  assembled  at  Clarksvillc  some- 
United  States  colored  troops,  w  hom  he  addressed.  From  that  lir-t 
religious  service  on  the  Kio  Grande  he  proceeded  on  the  steamer 
up  the  very  crooked  river  one  hundred  miles  to  his  destination, 
Brownsville,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'orter  and  Miss  Lizzie  Garey. 
who  had  accompanied  them  from  Chicago,  went  into  camp  at  the 
Soldiers'  Hospital,  Mr.  I'orter  preaching,  and  Mrs.  1'ortcr  and 
Miss  Garey  teaching  the  colored  soldiers  in  addition  to  their  sani- 
tary work.  Mrs.  i'orter  soon  opened  a  school  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Kio  urandc  Seminary  "  for  boys  and  girls,  which  had  been 
started  by  Miss  Matilda  Kankin,  as 'the  Kio  Grande  Female  Insti- 
tute, some  years  before  the  war. 

In  the  spring  of  iSf>G  1'resident  Juarez,  having  taken  and  shot 
Maximilian,  United  States  troops  were  no  longer  needed  on  the 
border,  the  Christian  and  Sanitary  eommissionsrecalled  their  agents, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'orter  returned  to  Chicago,  where  a  reception 
was  given  them  at  (he  Sherman  House.  That  summer  w  hile  visit- 
ing his  old  parishioners  at  Green  Bav,  Mr.  I'orter  received  a  call  to 
a  vacant  church  at  Prairie  1  it  Chicn'.  This  he  desired  to  make  his 
permanent  home,  but  after  different  members  of  his  family  had 
located  in  business  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  daugh. 
ter  had  in  ibtiS  gone  to  I'ekin.  China,  as  a  missionary,  he  hint- 
self  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends  from  Brownsville,  Texas, 
returned  thither,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Porter  to  rebuild  the  church 
that  had  been  demolished  bv  a  tornado,  and  to  preach  in  place  of 
Rev.  Hiram  Chamberlain,  who  had  died  in  1807;  taking  with  them 
generous  donations  from  Chicago  to  aid  in  that  and  other  enter- 
prises.  In  February  i860,,  the  new  brick  church  was  dedicated. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  remained  in  Brownsville  except  during  the 
summer  of  1869,  he  to  preach  and  she  to  teach,  until  1870.  when  he 
was  appointed  Post  Chaplain,  at  Brownsville.  U.  S.  A.,  and  assigned 
by  General  Augur  to  Fort  Brown.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Post  Chaplain  Mr.  I'orter  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  a  church  of 
colored  people  organized  by  himself  from  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Brownsville  and  Matamnras,  Mexico,  and  whose  church  edi- 
fice was  built  by  the  Frccdmen's  Bureau  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  Mrs. 
Porter  remained  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  until  the 
school  funds  of  Texas  became  available,  when  the  schools  in 
Brownsville  became  public  schools,  and  she  severed  her  connection 
therewith.  In  the  winter  of  I.Sjj  Mr.  Porter  was  assigned  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  Fort  Sill  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  winter  of  1S7.4.  when  Mrs  Porter,  who  had  here,  as  else- 
where, engaged  in  teaching,  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  mala- 
rial fever,  and  in  order  to  regain  her  health,  she.  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Porter,  returned  to  Chicago,  and  again  visited  friends  in  Green 
Bav.  Mr.  Porter  then  returned  to  Fort  Sill,  leaving  Mrs.  Porter  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  winter  of  lS7f>  was  ordered  to  report  to  General 
J.J.  Reynolds  for  service  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. There  in  improved  health  Mrs.  Porter  joined  him  from 
Chicago.  For  four  years  Mr.  Porter  remained  in  active  service  at 
Fort  Russell,  maintaining  regular  services  on  Sunday,  a  Sunday 
and  a  day  school  for  children,  and  part  of  the  time  an  evening 
school  for  soldiers.  In  November,  1870,  Mr.  Porter's  daugh- 
ter, Mary  H.  Porter,  arrived  at  Fort  Russell,  from  China,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  nine  years.  She  remained  at  Fort 
Russell  until  the  following  March,  when  she  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  her  return  to  the  United  States  being  in  quest 
of  health,  Mr.  I'orter  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from 
his  post,  overtook  his  missionary  daughter  at  Chicago,  made  visits 
to  various  prominent  educators  ami  private  person*  in  the  hast, 
where  Miss  Porter  by  her  report  to  the  A.  li.  C.  F.  M.,  which  ten  years 
before  had  sent  her  to  China,  anil  by  her  representations  of  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  heathen  in  China,  awakened  renewed  inter- 
est in  missionary-  labor  both  in  the  Fast  and  the  West.  A  reunion 
of  Mr.  PorrarV  family  occurred  in  lir'^it.  W«».    <u  the  spring  of 


1879,  the  first  in  twelve  years.  At  this  reunion  were — Miss  Mary 
H.  Porter, whose  health  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  her  torctiirn  to 
her  missionary  work  in  China,  and  Rev.  Henry  1).  Porter,  M.  D.. 
a  son  of  Kcv.  Jeremiah  Porter,  who  had  also  liecn  a  missionary  to 
China  for  six  years,  and  who  had  returned  to  America  and  was  at 
this  time  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Chapin,  president  of  Beloit  College.  After  this  reunion  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Poner  returned  to  Fort  Russell  and  soon  after  went  to  San 
Francisco  on  leave  nf  absence  to  see  Dr.  Henry  D.  Porter  and  his 
wife  depart  therefrom  to  their  missionary  labor  in  China,  their 
daughter  haling  returned  thither  three  months  before.  They  re- 
mained in  California  fourteen  months  and  in  the  autumn  of  '1880 
returned  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Porter  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  army  until  he  was  retired  on  the  30th  of  June,  1882,  when  all 
officers  over  sixty-four  years  of  age  were  retired.  Since  then  he 
has  been  seeking' health,  making  his  home  with  his  son  in  Detroit. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  present  at  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chi- 
cago, in  quite  vigorous  health.  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  was  married  Tune 
•  5.  1*35.  at  Rochester,  X.  V..  to  Miss  Eliza  Chappel.  They  have 
had  nine  children,  three  of  w  hom  died  in  infancy— one  in  Peoria, 
111.,  In  1837;  two  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  one  in  1843  and  one  in 
1849  Two  others  died  in  Chicago — Robert  Otto,  September  25, 
1859,  and  Charlotte  Klizubeth,  Octolier  31,  1851;.  The  four  living 
are  as  follows  :  James  \V.,  Edwards  VV.,  Henry  Dwight  and  Maty 
Hairiet.  Rev.  Henry  Dwight  I'orter.  M.  D..  has  been  a  mission- 
ary in  China  since  1872.  ami  Mary  Harriet  since  |8<j8. 

RgV.  Klavki.  BASCOM,  D.  D.,  was  bom  June  8,  1S04.  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.  His  parents  were  Abiel  and  Sybil  (Roberts)  Bascom. 
His  childhood  and  youth,  until  he  was  seventeen  vears  of  age,  were 
spent  upon  a  farm  with  such  advantages  for  education  as  were  af- 
fouled  by  a  rural  public  school.  His  preparation  for  college  was 
under  private  instruction.  He  entered  Vale  College  in  1824,  anil 
graduated  w  ith  honor  in  l8sS.  For  the  next  year  he  was  principal 
of  an  academy  in  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  and  then  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  New  Haven,  where,  in  1831.  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  From  18.51  to  1833  he  was  tutor  in  Vale  College,  and  in 
the  latter  year  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  "  Vale  Band,"  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  Christian  education  and  home  evangelization  in 
Illinois.  In  the  summer  of  1833  he  arrived  in  Illinois  under  com- 
mission by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  spent  five 
years  in  pioneer  missionary  work,  mainly  in  Tazewell  County.  He 
then  labored  two  seasons  in  northern  Illinois,  as  Home  Missionary 
Agent,  exploring  new  settlements  organizing  churches  and  intro- 
ducing missionaries  to  new  fields  of  labor.  In  December.  1839,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  was  in- 

stalled  November  n>.  1840,  and  remained  pastor  until  December, 

1S49.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Galeslnirg,  111.,  remaining  there  until  1856.  After  spending  a  year 
as  agent  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Dover.  After  serving  that  church 
seven  years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  1669. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Hinsdale,  where  for  several  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Congregalion.il  Church.  Since  relinquishing  this 
charge  he  has  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  tilling  vacancies 
and  aiding  destitute  and  feeble  churches.  1 1 c  has  been  one  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Home  Missionary  Society  since 
it  became  an  independent  auxiliary  to  the  A.  II.  M.S.  in  1878; 
was  one  of  die  founders  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee ; 
luis  been  for  twenty-live  years  a  trustee  of  Knox  College,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  the  charter  trustees  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, which  institution  in  1869  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Mr.  Bascom  has  been  married  three  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Ellen  P.  Clcaveland,  daughter  of  William  P. 
Cleavcland,  of  New  London,  Conn.  They  were  married  April  30, 
1833,  and  Mrs.  Bascom  died  at  I'ekin.  III..  December  to,  1S37. 
Mr.  Bascom's  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  It.  Sparhawk,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Sparhawk,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  whom  he  was 
married  August  to,  1841.  She  died  March  27,  1851.  at  Galesburg, 
III.  He  was  again  married  on  the  Stst  of  June,  iSji,  to  Ruth  S. 
Pomeroy,  daughter  of  Samuel  I'omeroy,  of  Southampton,  Mass., 
and  sister  of  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas.  His  surviving  chil- 
dren arc  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  the  children  of  his  second  wife, 
.-•re  graduates  of  I;.  I  .it  College,  and  one  ihe  son  of  his  present 
wife,  is  a  physician  at  Ottawa,  111.  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom,  though  in  his 
eightieth  year,  is  still  able  to  meet  the  frequent  calls  made  upon 
him  to  supply  temporarily  vacant  pulpits  in  his  vicinity. 

Rfcv.  John  BlATCHPOUD,  D.  D..  was  born  May  24,  1796,  at 
NcwfieldCnow  Bridgeport),  Conn.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Blatchford.  a  clergyman  of  note  in  his  day,  resident  pastor  in 
Bridgeport,  then  pastor  of  the  associated  churches  of  Lansing, 
burgh,  Watcrford  and  Trov.  When  John  Blatchford  was  eight 
years  old  his  father  moved  to  I  jinsingburgh,  where  he  spent  his 
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childhood.  Great  interest  in  his  future  was  manifested  by  the  Kev. 
J,  Komeyn,  1X1).,  and  through  the  liberality  of  William,* who  sup- 
plied him  with  |«ia per  year,  hi*  expenses  at  Cambridge  .Vadcmy, 
Washington  Co..  N.  V.,  were  paid,  lie  enteral  Union  College, 
at  Schenectady,  in  1  St 7,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  iSjo.  In  the 
fall  of  the  latter  year  he  entered  l'rinccton  College,  ami  after  three 
years'  study  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Troy  hresbvlerv.  Imme- 
diately after  being  licensed  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  l'ittstown 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Rensselaer  Countv,  X.  V..  where  he  re- 
mained  until  the  spring  of  1835.  On  the  2oth  of  April  of  this  year 
he  acce|Med  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Church  at  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  V..  where  he  remained  until  1S20.  when  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Dridgcport,  Conn.,  to  which 
place  he  removed  in  1S30.  In  this  Church  he  labored  successfully 
for  six  years,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife,  he  resigned  his  charge  with  a  view  to  foreign 
travel.  Instead  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  however,  he  turned  his 
steps  westward,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1S36-37  .  t  Jacksonville. 
111.  In  1837  he  received  a  call  to  the  Kirst  l'rcsbyterian  Church  at 
Chicago,  where  he  latxired  with  great  success  arid  satisfaction  to 
the  Church  until  1840,  but  his  habitually  intense  application  to  the 
duties  of  his  ministry  produced  brain  fevrr,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  full)  recovered.  After  retiring  from  the  pastorate 
of  this  Church,  he  returned  to  the  Last,  with  the  view  to  permanent 
residence  there,  and  spmt  the  winter  of  1S40.41  in  Wheeling.  Va., 
where  he  was  warmly  solicited  to  remain.  From  1S41  to  1844  he 
was  connected  with  Marion  College,  hrst  as  professor  of  intcl. 
lerlual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  afterward  as  president  of  the 
institution.  After  the  purchase  of  the  college  bv  the  Freemasons, 
he  was  requested  to  remain,  but  preferred  to  remove  to  West  F.ly! 
where  in  imjxaircd  health  he  remained  until  1S47,  when  he  removed 
to  nuincy.  In  his  later  years  lie  was  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of 
establishing  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminarv  for  the  Northwest 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pre  i  lent  of  the  organization  for 
this  purpose.  His  last  discourse  m  preached  in  St.  I.ouis.  about 
three  months  prcrious  to  his  death,  and  about  two  months  before 

8*  1*855 :'l'aCkcJ  b>'  '*  laS*  Pa'"ful  Hc  dM  *—*V>  April 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  Oc- 
tober 19,  1833,  with  nineteen  members,  bv  Kev.  Allen 
B.  Freeman.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Heald,  wife  of  Captain  Nathan  Healtl,  and  Rev.  Isaac 
McCoy,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple  was  the  first  Baptist  to 
3u'l?  IU  ChlcaK<>-  r)r-  '1'fmple,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  reached  Chicago  about  the  .,tlt  of  Julv  i8jj 
For  some  time  after  his  arrival,  he  and  his  family  at- 
tended the  Presbyterian  services  in  Fort  Dearborn!  but 
having,  through  correspondence  with  the  American  Uap- 
tist II, me  Mission  Society,  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
missionary  for  Chicago,  and  thinking  best  that  the  two 
denominations  Should  at  the  first  begin  with  separate 
churches,  started  a  subscription  for  a  building,  heading 
it  with  one  hundred  dollars.  In  a  few  weeks  the  build 
mg  was  erected  near  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South 
water  streets.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  structure,  the 
upper  story  for  school,  the  lower  for  religious  purposes 
and  cost  about  nine  h  .ndred  dollars.  With  the  excep- 
Uon  of  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  log  house  at  the  Point,  this 
was  the  lust  house  bu.lt  for  religious  worship  in  Chicago. 

iVJlt  ?Kgv,,ef  ac  the  *'  TemP,e  l!»iWing."  ami  was 
2    '  t.h.e  M«l-°<l«ts,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  alike 

Whin  R  ,4 "Si •,e"a"church  was  read>*  ^  occupancy, 
th  ?  IS  i  V     Vr,CcmaP'  wWi  his  wife,  arrived  on 

tr,  t  n  f°"nd  th«*--'"'rch  building  ready 

for  use.  On  the  hrst  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  preached 
to  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter  s  congregation  in  that 
S  !:1^:1'  Wackstones  Grove-  twenty  e JS 

F cem™    ,lo  „  S"8?1  and.  fr°m  ,his  li,,1e  "•*«» 
L^T,  1 '  ,h"sc  tw"  m'nw«ers  preached  once  each 

ESS     ""Citations  in  some  distant  village:  on  sue 
occasmns  the  two  congregations  uniting  to  hear  the  One 

uattonof  the  Baptist 'StrchtoS SggZ 


as  follows:  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman  and  Hannah  C.his 
wife;  S,  T.  Jackson,  Martin  D.  Harmon,  Peter  Moore, 
Nathaniel  Carpenter,  John  K.  Sargents,  Peter  Warden! 
Willard  Jones,  Kbenezer  and  Betsey  Crane,  Susannah 
Rice,  Samantha  Harmon  and  Lucinda  Jackson. 

Thk  First  Methodist  Church.— Reference  to 
the  "  Prc-Chureh"  history  of  Chicago  will  show  that  the: 
Methodists  were  the  first  in  this  city  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  church  society,  and  might  without  impropriety  have 
been  placed  first  in  the  list  of  organized  churches,  but 
as  their  regular  and  permanent  organization  was  not  ef- 
fected until  1834,  the  sketches  of  the  churches  organized 
in  1833  precede. 

At  Rev.  Jesse  Walker's  first  quarterly  meeting  in 
1833.  held  in  the  Watkin's  school-house,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  North  Water  Street,  between  Clark  and  La- 
Salle,  Rev.  Henry  Whitehead  received  his  license  to 
preach,  and  occasionally  preached  in  the  Temple  lluild- 
ing.  In  the  spring  of  1834  Charles  W'isencraft  was  ap- 
pointed class-leader.  For  a  time  sen-ices  were  held  in 
various  places— in  Billy  Caldwell's  log  council-house,  in 
Chester  Ingersoll's  tavern,  or  in  Watkin's  school-house; 
but  as  the  membership  of  the  Church  increased,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  building  became  more  pressing,  and  meas- 
ures for  its  erection  were  soon  taken.  It  was  built  at 
the  corner  of  North  Water  and  Clark  streets,  by  Henry 
Whitehead  and  John  Stewart.  According  to  the  oiigi- 
nal.  contract  it  was  to  be  a  "  frame  building  twenty-six 
by  thirty-eight  feet;  twelve-foot  posts;  sheeted  and 
shingled  roof;  a  neat  pulpit;  a  platform  for  table  and 
chairs;  the  whole  to  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner," 
for  $580.  The  contract  was  signed  June  30,  1834.  The 
building  was  finished,  and  religious  services  held  there- 
in until  1836.  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  preached  regularly 
every  Sunday  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  1834, 
but  about  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1834-35,  hc 
became  superannuated  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J. 
T.  Mitchell.  On  October  4,  1S35,  Rev.  Jesse  Walker 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

During  the  winter  of  1S34-35  a  number  of  conver- 
sions and  accessions  to  the  membership  was  made.  Chi- 
cago Methodism  is  largely  indebted  to  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  of  Rev.  John  T.  Mitchell.  He  gave  to  the 
Church  a  thorough  organization  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  its  future  stability.  He  was  succeeded  in  1836 
by  Rev.  O.  T.  Curtis.  The  Church  that  year  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  missions,  ami  erected  into  an  independent 
s.n:iety.  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  pious,  amiable  and  quiet 
man.  but  not  very  energetic.  In  part  for  this  reason 
the  financial  crisis  that  began  to  be  felt  that  year  had  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  religious  zeal  of  many  of  the 
members.  At  the  loss  of  their  wealth  they  lost  faith  m 
Cod,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  some  members  lost  their  integrity,  and  the 
fall  of  others  was  especially  ignominous  and  sad.  Blow 
after  blow  fell  with  quick  succession  and  crushing  effect 
upon  the  Church  and,  added  to  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, threatened  to  overwhelm  it  with  confusion  and 
shame  The  faithful  few  were  deeply  humiliated.  Thcv 
"gathered  around  their  almost  forsaken  altars,  and 
humbling  themselves  before  God  with  tears  and  agoniz- 
ing pravers,  besought  the  World's  Redeemer  for  mercy 
and  help."  In  answer  to  their  prayers,  as  they  believed, 
the  Conference  of  18,7  sent  Rev.  Peter  R.  Bnretn  to 
them  "  for  a  Joshua  to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness 
*  ♦  "  He  came  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel,  burdened 
with  the  love  of  Christ  to  dying  men.  He  gathered  his 
feeble  flock  around  him  and  breathed  into  them  some- 
thing of  his  own  mighty  faith,  and  with  them,  attne 
feet  of  the  Redeemer,  cried  for  help.    Salvation  was 
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poured  as  in  a  mighty  torrent  upon  the  people."  This 
effect  was  not  produced,  however,  at  once  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Borein.  It  was  a  year  afterward  that  the 
great  revival  occurred.  So  great  was  the  interest 
awakened  at  this  revival,  still  vividly  remembered  by 
many  now  living  at  Chicago,  that  about  three  hundred 
united  with  the  Church;  the  young  city  containing  at 
the  time  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  This 
revival  commenced  in  December,  1838.  and  lasted  till 
April,  1839.  Mr.  Borein  died  soon  after  its  close.  Those 
who  heard  it  will  never  forget  his  last  sermon.  His 
subject  was  the  vision  of  the  dying  Stephen,  and  during 
the  delivery  of  the  sermon  he  pictured  for  the  congrega- 
tion his  own  conception  of  heaven.  In  the  language  of 
S.  R.  Beggs.  "  he  believed  that  in  the  next,  as  in  this 
world,  there  were  degrees  of  Christian  attainments,  and 
that  in  the  land  of  glory  some  would  occupy  higher 
positions  than  others;  that  sometimes  his  imagination 
had  pictured  heaven  as  a  vast  amphitheatre,  whose  seats 
rose  tier  above  tier,  up  to  the  very  throne  itself;  and 
when,  from  the  lower  seats,  the  white-robed  struck  the 
exultant  song  of  redemption,  it  was  caught  up  from 
rank  to  rank,  growing  louder  and  sweeter  as  it  rose, 
while  in  unison  the  angel  choir  struck  their  lyres,  and 
from  every  golden  harpstring  of  saint,  angel,  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  was  poured  the  rapturous,  jubilant,  ador- 
ing song,  and  heaven  was  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of 
melody  " 

During  the  summer  of  1838,  the  church  was  moved 
across  the  river,  on  scows,  from  its  position  on  the 
North  Side,  to  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  purchased  in  1836,  by  Dr.  R.  Tripp,  for 
$3,250.  The  society  purchased  a  portion  of  this  lot, 
which  was  eighty  by  one  hundred  ami  eighty  feet  in 
size,  but  never  paid  for  it,  as  before  the  payments  were 
Completed,  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  it 
was  secured  as  a  donation  from  the  canal  company. 
Subsequently  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Adams  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue  was  donated  for  a  parsonage,  by  David 
Carver.  The  church  building  after  removal  was  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
continually  increasing  congregation;  and  in  1845, 
through  the  influence  of  Rev.  W.  M.  D.  Ryan,  a  brick 
building,  sixty-six  by  ninety-five  feet,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  8th 
of  May,  and  the  dedication  occurred  in  November. 
This  church  stood  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washing- 
ton streets.  It  had  a  stone  basement  eight  feel  high, 
and  walls  thirty  feet  high.  The  apex  of  the  spire  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
auditorium  seated  one  thousand  persons. 

This  Church  was  incorporated  November  20,  1835, 
as  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago." 
Being  located  later  on  Clark-street,  it  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Clark  street  M.  E.  Church."  On  the 
14th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
approved,  changing  the  name  to  the  "  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago." 

St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
1834.  the  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  organization 
were  :  William  B.  Egan,  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  Ciles 
Spring,  John  II.  Kinzie,  Dr.  Clarke,  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard, John  I..  Wilcox.  William  i'ettit,  Eli  B.  Williams, 
Jacob  Russell  and  Hans  Crocker.  The  fi:st  eight  were 
elected  vestrymen.  The  first  communicants  were  Peter 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson,  Mrs.  Juliette  A.  Kinzie, 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Magi'll,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hullman  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Helm.  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  arrived  in  Chicago 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1834,  and  on  or  about  the  12th. 
by  invitation  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  preached  both 


morning  and  afternoon  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
These  were  the  first  Episcopal  services  held  in  Chicago. 
In  the  morning  the  text  was  Matthew,  xviii,  3:  "  Except 
ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  the  after- 
noon the  text  was  Isaiah,  xi,  8  :  "  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flowers  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever."  After  the  afternoon  service  Mr.  Dyer  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  four  Episcopalians — three 
lady  members  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  family  and  one  gentle- 
man— and  about  twenty-five  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Dyer 
did  not  remain  in  Chicago,  but  afterward  went  to 
Peoria,  and  thence  to  Fort  Snelling  as  army  Chaplain, 
On  the  next  Sunday.  October  19,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  H;»llam 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Chicago,  in  the  Baptist 
church.  For  some  time  religious  services  were  held  in 
a  building  named  afterward  "  Tippecanoe  Hall,"  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  by  John  H.  Kinzie,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Kinzie  and  State  streets.  In  1836  Mr.  Kinzie 
donated  to  the  Church  two  lots  at  the  corner  of  Cass 
and  Illinois  streets,  and  in  1837  the  first  church  build- 
ing of  the  society  was  erected  thereon.  On  the  25th  of 
June  of  that  year  the  new  church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Philander  Chase.  The  style  of  the  building  was 
Gothic,  forty-four  by  sixty-four  feet  in  size,  and,  though 
really  a  very  modest  structure,  was  thought  to  be  very 
imposing  for  a  frontier  town.  It  was  the  first  brick 
church  built  in  Chicago.  The  tower  contained  a  bell 
bearing  the  name  and  date  of  the  erection  of  the  church. 

'The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  furnished  with 
organ,  bell,  carpet  and  lamps,  was  §15,500.  By  the  sale 
of  the  slips  ami  pews  there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $13,- 
860,  and  by  means  of  fairs  something  over  $5,600 
more,  so  that  after  paying  for  the  church  there  was  a 
suqilus  of  $4,000,  which  was  used  in  1S38  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  parsonage. 

The  German  Evangelical  Association—  The 
initiatory  steps  toward  the  organization  in  the  United 
States  of  this  Association  were  taken  in  1790,  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  Methodist  clergyman.  Mr.  Albright 
was  impelled  to  special  effort  among  the  German  resi- 
dents of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  by  observing  their  gen- 
eral decline  of  religious  life,  and  their  corruption  of 
morals.  Without  having  in  view  such  a  design,  his 
labors  resulted,  ten  years  later,  in  the  organization  of 
the  •'  Evangelical  Association,"  which  name,  although 
unsatisfactory  to  most  of  the  members,  and  notwith- 
standing numerous  attempts  to  change  it  have  been 
made,  is  still  retained.  Its  first  Conference  was  held  in 
1807,  and  its  first  General  Conference  in  1816.  In  doc- 
trine and  theology  the  Association  is  Arminian;  with 
reference  to  sanctification,  Wesleyan.  and  in  its  modes 
of  worship  it  conforms  very  nearly  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  few  of  the  differences  between 
them  are  as  follows:  In  the  Evangelical  Association  the 
bishops  are  elected  for  four  years,  instead  of  for  life; 
the  ministers  are  assigned  to  their  charges  by  the  pre- 
siding elders  instead  of  by  the  bishops,  the  latter  how- 
ever having  a  revisory  power,  and  the  elders  are  elected 
by  the  Church  members,  instead  of  being  appointed  by 
the  minister.  The  first  members  of  this  Association 
to  come  to  Chicago  were  Daniel  and  Christopher 
Stangcr,  in  1835.  The  former  wrote  back  to  Jacob 
Esher,  the  father  of  John  G.  and  J.J.  Esher,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  the  present  Bishop  of  Chicago,  describing  to 
him  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Illinois,  and 
urging  him  to  emigrate  from  the  mountainous  country 
and  rocky  soil  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  come  to 
this  fair  and  fertile  region  of  the  West.  Mr.  Esher,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  other  Germans,  came  to  the 
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vicinity  of  Chicago  in  1836.  Among  them  were  his 
brother  Martin,  Lewis  Arnet  and  a  Mr.  Suther.  In 
1837  Jacob  Ott  and  his  sons  Lawrence,  Jacob  and 
Philip  came.  During  this  year  quite  a  number  had  set- 
tled in  Chicago,  and  in  August,  Jacob  Doaz.  after  rid- 
ing on  horseback  three  hundred  miles,  arrived  in  the 
city,  having  come  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Association 
to  preach  to  the  members  already  here.  The  first  place 
of  preaching  was  the  City  Hall.  ' 

The  First  Uxivf.rsai.ist  Church.— The  first  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  Universalis!  Church  in  Chicago  was 
made  in  1836.  In  that  year  Rev.  William  Queal 
preached  to  a  small  congregation,  and  on  the  nth  of 
June  organized  the  society  which  consisted  of  N.  H. 
Holies,  K,  F..  Hunter,  A.  N,  Marble,  Chester  Tuppcr, 
S.  G.  Trowbridge  and  S.  C.  liennctt,  who  worshiped 
for  a  number  of  years  in  Mechanic's  Hall,  in  the  old 
Saloon  Building.  Other  places  were  occasionally  oc- 
cupied, as  Bennett's  school-house,  and  the  court-room. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  congregations  were  quite 
small,  but  amon  £  them  were  several  persons  who  after- 
ward became  prominent  and  leading  citizens.  Previous 
to  1S43  the  Church  had  no  regular  minister,  but  de- 
pended upon  missionaries  as  supplies.  The  first  church 
building  erected  by  this  society  was  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  the  Clark-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  It  was  a  frame  building,  thirty  by  forty-five 
feet  in  size,  ami  cost  $1,000.  It  was  dedicated  October 
23.  '*».».  by  Rev.  William  E.  Manley,  D.  I).,  who  had 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  in  the  preceding  January 

The  First  Unitari  an  Church  was  organized  June 
29,  1836,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  title  of 
"  The  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Chicago,"  §800  were 
at  once  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot.  The  first 
Unitarian  preaching  jn  Chicago  was  a  few  days  or 
weeks  previous,  but  in  the  same  month  of  |une  The 
services  were  held  in  the  Lake  House,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Rush  and  Michigan  streets.  Dr.  Charles 
1-ollen  preached  the  sermon.  Miss  Martineau  who 
was  on  a  tour  through  the  West  at  the  time,  refers  to 
that  occasion  m  the  following  language  :  "  We  were 
unexpectedly  detained  over  the  Sunday  in  Chicago,  and 


Dr.  F.  was  requested  to  preach.  Though  only  two 
hours'  notice  was  given,  a  respectable  congregation  was 
assembled  in  the  large  room  of  the  Lake  House,  a  new 
hotel  then  building.  Our  seats  were  a  few  chairs  and 
benches  and  planks  laid  on  trestles.  The  preacher 
stood  behind  a  rotiKh  pine  table,  on  which  a  large  Bible 
was  placed.  1  was  never  present  at  a  more  interesting 
service,  and  I  know  that  there  were  others  who  felt  with 
mc."  For  some  time  after  the  organization  was  |Kr- 
fected  the  society  had  no  regular  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Huntoon  preached  for  some  months  in  the  summer  of 
>«37; 

The  New  Jerusalem,  or  Swedexiiorcun, 
Church. —  Previous  to  1S35  there  were  probably  no 
Swedenborgiaus  in  Chicago,  or  in  northern  Illinois.  In 
September  of  that  year  J.  Young  Scammon  arrived  in 
the  city,  and  for  sonic  time  was  alone  in  his  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  Swedeuborg.  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom 
constitute  the  essential  Church,  and  anv  individual 
Who  is  receptive  of  the  Divine  Love  and  U'Udom.  con- 
stitutes an  external  Church  in  its  smallest  entity.  Upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Scammon  commenced  to  hold  New 
Church  worship  on  Sundays  in  his  olhce,  almost  imme- 
d'ately  upon  his  arriving  in  Chicago.  In  1836  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Yinccnt  S.  Lovell,  a  young  mer- 
chant in  Chicago,  and  converted  him  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church.  Afterward  the  two  united  in  Sun- 
day worship.  In  1S37  Mr.  Scammon  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Ann  H.  Dearborn,  of  IJath,  Maine,  a  re- 
ceiver of  the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Up<n 
bringing  his  wife  to  Chicago,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  City  Hotel,  and  here,  in  his  private  parlor.  Mr 
Scammon,  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lovell  held  Sunday  morn- 
ing worship,  in  company  with  those  invited  who  chose 
to  attend. 

Relative  to  religious  sects  and  places  of  worship  the 
following  table  exhibits  data  that  has  been  compiled 
from  the  Federal  census  reports  of  1850,  i860  and  1870; 
the  report  for  1880  not  having  yet  reached  the  publica- 
tion of  such  statistics. 
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THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


The  prosperity  of  a  people  depends  as  much  upon 
a  wise  interpretation  as  on  a  judicious  framing  of  its 
laws.  The  advocate  is  as  necessary  as  the  lawgiver; 
the  Bench  and  Bar  as  indispensable  as  the  Governor  and 
Legislature.  Nowhere  else  has  the  legal  profession  ex- 
ercised a  more  powerful  influence  in  framing  the  laws 
and  molding  the  destinies  of  the  people  than  in  the 
United  Slates.  Here  they  form  the  leading  political 
class,  being  the  most  thoroughly  educated  in  all  that 
appertains  to  the  civil  life  of  the  nation. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  their  influence  has  been  para- 
mount from  the  first.  Nearly  all  the  great  names  con- 
nected with  its  early  history  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
roll  of  lawyers.  They  have  been  leaders  of  the  people, 
not  alone,  as  was  In  lie  expected,  in  the  domain  of  law, 
but  in  every  intellectual,  moral,  educational,  charitable 
and  even  commercial  enterprise.  And  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  the  profession  against  repudiation,  in  the  dark 
period  of  1837  to  1842,  was  creditable  to  their  judg- 
ment and  worthy  of  the  leadership  they  had  tacitly 
assumed. 

It  is  now  half  a  century  since  Chicago  began  to  have 
a  Bench  and  Bar  of  her  own,  in  1833,  and  in  every  im- 
portant crisis  of  her  history  since  then,  in  each  succes- 
sive step  of  the  petty  hamlet  toward  metropolitan  great- 
ness, lawyers  have  been  among  her  most  active  leaders 
and  most  influential  counselors.  They  soon  attained 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
State  the  prestige  that  always  attaches  to  commercial 
centers,  which  the  rapid  growth  and  concentration  of  large 
interests  here  have  exceptionally  enhanced.  The 
wealth  of  clients,  corporate  and  individual,  has  stimulat- 
ed the  powers  of  the  profession,  until  to  stand  among 
one's  brethren  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  well  toward  the  front 
with  name  untarnished,  is  perhaps  the  most  enviable 
position  that  can  be  reached  by  a  citizen. 

The  Judiciary  under  the  Constitution  of 
1818. — The  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  iS 1 8 
instituted  a  judiciary  for  the  new  State  by  the  following 
provisions: 

1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  ami  such  inferior  awns  as  the  general  assembly 
shall,  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  be  holden  at  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  an  appellate  jurisdiction  onlv.  except  in  cases 
relating  to  the  revenue,  in  cases  of  mandamus,  and  in  such  cases  of 
im]>eachmcnt  as  mav  he  required  to  be  tried  before  it. 

y.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  in  a  chief  justice  and  three 
associates,  any  two  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  number 
of  justices  mav,  however,  be  increased  by  the  General  Assembly 
after  the  year  1824. 

4.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  branches 
of  the  general  assembly,  ami  commissioned  by  the  governor  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  Iwhavior  until  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which  shall  be  begun  and 
held  after  the  tst  day  of  January,  in'thcycar  of  our  l-ord  1824.  at 
which  time  their  commissions  shall  expire;  and  until  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  said  justices  respectively,  shall  hold  circuit  courts 
in  the  several  counties,  in  such  mannei  and  at  such  times,  and  shall 
have  and  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
by  law  prescribe,  ltut  ever  after  the  aforesaid  period  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  commissioned  during  good  behavior 
and  the  justices  thereof  shall  not  hold  circuit  courts,  unless  re- 
quired  by  law. 


5.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  but  for  any  reasonable  cause,  which  shall  not 
be  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  both  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  lie  removed  from  office  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  General  Assembly:  Pro. 
vided  always,  that  no  member  of  cither  house  of  the  General 
Assembly  nor  any  person  connected  with  a  member  by  consanguin- 
ity or  affinity,  shall  be  appointed  to  (ill  the  vacancy  occasioned  -by 
such  removal.  The  said  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  during 
their  temporary  appointment,  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  payable  quarter-yearly  out  o(  the  public  treasury. 
The  judges  of  the  inferior  cnurts,  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  may  be  appointed  after  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  shail  he  begun  and  held  after  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824,  shall  tunc  adequate  and 
competent  salaries,  w  hich  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

6.  The  Supreme  Court,  or  a  majority  of  the  justices  thereof, 
the  circuit  courts  or  the  justices  thereof  shall  respectively  appoint 
their  own  clerks. 

7.  All  process,  writs,  and  other  proceedings  shall  run  in  the 
name  of  "  The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  All  prosecutions 
shall  be  carried  on  "  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pco. 
pic  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  and  conclude  "Against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  same." 

6.  A  competent  numl>er  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  ap. 
pointed  in  each  county,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  direct,  whose  time  of  service,  power,  and  duties  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  defined  by  law.  And  justices  of  the  peace,  when  so  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor. 

Accordingly  the  State  was  divided  into  four  judicial 
circuits,  in  which  the  chief  justice  and  his  three  asso- 
ciates perforated  circuit  duties  until  1S24.  By  an  act  of 
December  29,  1824,  the  State  was  divided  into  five 
judicial  districts,  and  five  circuit  judges  ordered  to  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  These  were  to  per- 
form all  circuit  duties,  relieving  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  labor,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  during  good 
behavior,  as  provided  in  the  constitution. 

But  this  was  soon  regarded  as  a  piece  of  legislative 
extravagance.  Four  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
$800  each,  and  five  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  $600  each, 
or  in  all,  §6.200  annually.  It  was  therefore  repealed, 
January  12,  1827,  and  the  State  was  again  divided  into 
four  Circuit  Court  districts,  to  each  of  which  was  as- 
signed one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Two 
years  later,  January  8,  1829.  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  fifth  circuit,  to  include  the  whole  region  north 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  for  it  a  judge  was  chosen  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  doing  duty  in  the  four  circuits  south  of  that 
river. 

Chicago's  Earliest  Judiciary. — Before  treating 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  judges  and  lawyers,  assembling  amid  customary  sur- 
roundings, made  respectable  by  the  inherent  majesty  of 
law.  if  not  by  outward  pomp  and  court  forms,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  the  earliest  representatives 
and  processes  of  law  in  the  future  city. 

As  in  the  traditional  history  of  ancient  nations,  the 
warlike  conqueror  and  founder  of  empire  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  pacific  lawgiver  and  civil  organizer,  even 
so  by  curious  coincidence  did  it  happen  in  the  predes- 
tined metropolis  of  the  Great  West.  Scarcely  had  the 
military  outpost  of  Fort  Dearborn  been  established,  be- 
fore a  lawyer  came  here  to  reside;  and  as  if  yet  further 
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to  justify  the  parallelism,  he  came  in  the  interests  of 
order  and  justice.  Reference  is  made  to  Charles  Jouett, 
a  lawyer  of  Virginia,  and  afterward  judge  in  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas,  who  came  here  in  1805,  as  the  first  Indian 
Agent. 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  legal  records  of  the  State 
of  a  Chicago  Justice  of  the  Peace,  is  the  following: 
"Junes.  '821,  at  the  second  term  of  the  Commission- 
ers Court  of  I'ikc  County,  upon  motion  of  Abraham 
Heck,  Judge  of  Probate,  John  Kinzie  was  recommended 
as  a  suitable  person  for  Justice  of  the  Peace."  Chicago 
was  then  in  Pike. 

At  a  term  of  the  Commissioners  Court  of  Fulton 
County,  held  December  2,  is;?.  John  Kinzie  was  again 
recommended  for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Chicago  was 
then  in  Fulton. 

Peoria  County,  including  the  region  of  Chicago,  was 
set  apart  from  Fulton  County.  January  13,  1X25,  and  on 

the  same  day  Austin  Crocker  and    Kinscy  were 

confirmed  by  the  State  Senate  as  Justices  of  the' Peace 
for  the  new  county.    There  is  DO  reason  to  doubt  that 

"   Kinsey"  was  intended  for  John  Kinzie,  who, 

however,  was  not  commissioned  until  |ulv  28, 1825.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  only  the  first  resident  Justice  in 
Chicago,  but  one  of  the  first  two  confirmed  for  Peoria 
County  It  seems  probable,  in  the  absence  of  anv  men- 
tion of  his  having  performed  the  duties  of  the' office, 
that  the  previous  indorsements  had  not  been  followed  by 
a  formal  appointment  or  commission. 

Alexander  Wolcott  and  Jean  liaptiste  Heaubien  were 
made  Justices  September  10.  1825;  and  thev  and  Kin/ie 
were  judges  of  election  in  Chicago  precinct  December 
]:>■  5'  John  L"  BufP»rdus,  of  Peoria,  Assessor  of 
St      m  l82S'  was  appointed  Justice  January  15, 

Justices  made  Elective.— By  a  law  of  December 

30,  1826,  Justices  were  made  elective,  and  their  term  of 
Office  extended  to  four  years.  A  supplemental  act  of 
rehruary  9,  1827,  continued  in  office  those  previously 
appointed  until  the  election  of  successors.  In  Chicago 
WokXrtt  and  Heaubien  were  re-coinmissioned  December 
26,  1827,  having  been  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  pre- 
cmct,  or  perhaps  continuing  in  virtue  of  the  law  referred 
to.    There  are  on  record  at  least  five  marriages  by 

2£Si  .  "°  ,n,a'S  by  e,t,K,r-  )"hn  S- <"  Hogan  was 
elected  ju|y  ,4,  and  commissioned  October  9,  ,830;  and 
Stephen  Forbes  was  elected  November  2S.  1S10 
Chicago  was  still  in  Peoria  County  * 

M™  2  t^81f;JlnnJil'Stice\vf  n :<>,,k  Count>'  commissioned 

May  2,  1831,  only  one,  William  See,  was  a  resident  of 

n h;"g"(,An,,,h7-  •VrC',,i,,:,ld  (  |yl>ourne,  did  not  reside 
n  the  Chicago  of  that  day.  although  what  was  then  his 
farm  ,s  now  within  the  city  limits.-  Russet  K.  HeacoS 

XJ,  £ IC^rC,nbr  ^'  ;  a"J  wasprob-d  v 
the  first  Justice  before  whom  trials  were  held  Isaac 

Harmon  was  elected  June  4,  ,832  ;  perhaps  to  succeed 
^HJ"^HeKOCk  alul  Har™»  denied  to  have 
as  justices  in  the  Chicago  American  of  July  11  iSts  • 
wnue  John  Dean  Caton  was  e  ected  lustier  Tnlv  »» 

hlun<M  and  ei^-«-  ™«  °» • 

fortv  ZvZ  k  l,red  and  ,we"tv-nine.  the  remaining 
C '  C™ T     "  wg  glven  to  his  competitor.  Dr  Jos  1 

career  as  Justice  of  the  Su^C^'oi  lZ£  t 
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The  Circuit  Court.— By  an  act  of  February  16 
1831,  it  was  provided  that  "  The  counties  of  Cook",  I.a- 
Salle.  Putnam,  Peoria,  Fulton,  Schuyler,  Adams,  Han- 


W.  Casey  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  August  9 
1835,  but  did  not  serve  long. 
Thk  Circuti 

if 

Salle. 

cock,  McDonough.  Knox.  Warren,  Jo  Daviess,  Mercer 
Rock  Island  and  Henry  shall  constitute  the  Fifth  Jmli' 
cial  Circuit  *  *  Richard  M.  Young  shall  perform  cir- 
cuit duties  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  •  •  There 
shall  be  two  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  held  annually  in 
each  of  the  counties.  *  *  In  the  county  of  Cook 
on  the  fourth  Mondays  in  April  and  second  Mondays  in 
September. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  circuit  embraced  such  dis- 
tant points  as  Galena,  Quincy.  Peoria  and  Chicago,  and 
the  fifteen  al>ove-nametl  counties,  now  increased  by 
sub-division  into  thirty-nine. 

The  Constitution  of  1818  only  ordained  that  the 
Circuit  Courts  should  have  and  exercise  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  the  General  Assembly  should  bylaw  provide; 
and  by  that  body  they  had  'been  endowed  with  juris- 
diction in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  in  the  latter,  both 
at  common  law  and  in  chancery. 

EARLY  TERMS,  1831-34. — There  is  no  little  uncer- 
tainty about  the  first  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  C  hi- 
cago, As  stated,  the  county  of  Cook  was  organized  in 
the  spring  of  1 831,  and  by  the  foregoing  statute  it  was 
entitled  to  a  September  term.  If  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  historical  pamphlet  on  Chicago  by  Governor  Kross, 
issued  in  1858,  such  a  term  was  held  or  provided  for 
"at  Fort  Dearborn,  in  the  brick  house,  and  in  the  lower 
room  of  said  house."  At  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton in  1860,  Judge  Manierre  also  stated  that  the  first 
term  was  held  in  September,  1831.  And  again  in  1S32, 
in  the  same  work  of  Mr.  Ilross,  the  Court  of  County 
Commissioners  is  on  record  as  ordering  that  the  Sheriff 
shall  secure  one  or  more  rooms  for  the  Circuit  Court  at 
the  house  of  James  Kinzie,  "  provided  it  can  be  done  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars."  In  confirmation 
of  the  view  that  such  court  was  held,  the  same  work 
states  that  Judge  Young,  accompanied  from  Galena  by 
Lawyers  Mills  and  Strode,  brought  tidings  to  Chicago 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Indians,  which  culminated 
later  in  the  Hlack  Hawk  W  ar. 

"In  May.  1 833,"  says  Charles  Hallance  in  his  history 
of  Peoria,  -  Judge  Young  made  his  appearance  in  the 
village  of  Peoria,  and  announced  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Chicago  to  hold  court.  *  *  On  thisoccasion 
I  attended  court  at  Chicago,  partly  to  seek  practice  as 
a  lawyer,  and  partly  to  see  the  country." 

"  The  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  held  in  Cook 
County,"  says  Hon.  Thomas  Hovne,  "  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  by  Hon.  Richard  M.  Y<  >ung.  In  1834,  he 
also  held  the  term  in  May."*  This  last,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  was  the  first  term  held  here,  or  at 
least  the  first  at  which  any  law  business  was  done.  Ex- 
cept an  appeal  from  some  Justice  Court,  which  was  No. 
1  on  the  docket  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  a 
case  tried  by  him,  was  the  first  ever  tried  in  Chicago  in 
any  court  of  record  ;  and  this  he  is  confident  was  at 
the  May  term  in  1834.  If  this  view  is  correct,  although 
Judge  Young  may  have  come  to  Chicago  on  any  or  all 
of  the  years  from  1831  to  1833,  no  regular  court  was 
held  until  the  spring  term  of  1834,  which  in  view  of  all 
the  facts  maybe  accepted  as  the  verdict  of  history. 

Thk  First  Law  Office.— The  first  lawyer  in  Chi- 
cago to  make  a  living  by  his  profession  alone  was  Giles 
Spring ;  and  separated  from  him  by  a  few  days  was 

•"The  L.wXcrM .Pioneer." 
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John  Dean  Caton,  who  arrived  June  19,1233.  i  here 
was  but  little  law  business  in  Chicago  then,  but  not- 
withstanding untoward  appearances,  both  rose  to  emi- 
nence and  acquired  wealth.    Early  in  July,  while  they 


kept  office  as  was  facetiously  said,  "On  the  head  of 
a  barrel  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Wells,"  Caton  ob- 
tained his  first  case,  which  also  proved  to  be  Spring's, 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  here  subjoined  as  ••  the  first 
larceny  case  in  Chicago  ;  "  that  is,  the  reader  need 
scarcely  be  told,  the  first  to  receive  legal  cognizance, 
for  not  a  little  stealing  had  been  done  from  "Lo"  and 
Others,  before  that  time. 

In  December.  1833,  Mr.  Caton  rented  of  Dr.  Tem- 
ple the  back  room  and  attic  of  his  "building"  on  Lake 
Street,  converting  the  attic  into  a  bedroom,  and  extend- 
ing to  Spring  the  courtesy  of  desk-room  in  the  room 
below,  which  thus  became  the  first  law-office  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  First  Larceny  Case.— The  first  larceny  case 
heard  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  occurred  in  July, 
1833.  Mr.  Hatch  had  been  robbed  of  thirty-four  dol- 
lars in  Eastern  currency,  at  the  tavern,  and  hired 
lawyer  Caton  to  recover  it.  Suspicion  rested  on  a 
fellow-boarder  who  was  arrested  by  Constable  Reed 
and  taken  before  Squire  Heacock  for  examination,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  search 
had  proved  fruitless,  and  the  prisoner  was  about  to  be 
released  amid  many  jeers  at  the  legal  fledgling  who 
had  prosecuted  the  investigation.  Just  then  Caton 
detected  a  suspicious  lump,  which  distended  the  cul- 
prit's stocking,  and  making  a  hurried  grab,  brought 
forth  the  tell-tale  roll  of  stolen  bills.  The  constable 
took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  duly  arraigned 
the  ensuing  morning,  with  Spring  and  Hamilton  as  his 
lawyers,  who  obtained  a  change  of  venue  to  Squire 
Harmon,  on  the  North  Side.  Afterward  to  satisfy  the 
public  interest  in  this  first  case,  Harmon  adjourned  to 
the  tavern  on  the  West  Side,  where  the  public  could 
hear  the  young  lawyers  to  the  best  advantage.  "  The 
court-rooms  in  those  days,"  says  Arnold,  "were  always 
crowded.  To  go  to  court  and  listen  to  the  witnesses 
and  lawyers  was  among  the  chief  amusements  of  the 
frontier  settlements." 

Fifty  years  later  Judge  Caton  confessed  that  he  had 
never  been  more  interested  in  a  case.  The  criminal 
was  convicted,  but  escaped  punishment  by  the  device  of 
straw-bail,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Chicago  at  the  same  time  as  its  earliest  jurisprudence. 
Caton  obtained  his  fee  of  ten  dollars  out  of  the  recov- 
ered money,  but  Spring  and  Hamilton  were  cheated  out 
of  theirs  by  the  runaway  thief. 

Ac  VENTURES  of  a  Lawyer  in  Search  of  Prac- 
tice.—In  the  golden  leisure  of  mature  age  Judge 
Caton  has  often  found  pleasure  in  relating  the  following 
stories : 

"Clients  were  few,  fees  small  and  money  running 
low,  with  board  bills  fast  maturing.  It  was  in  that  first 
July,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  first  larceny  case  were 
gone  or  going  fast,  when  we  both  hired  out  to  carry  the 
chain  for  a  surveyor,  who  had  just  got  a  job  on  the 
North  Side.  Returning  at  noon,  we  learned  from  R.  J. 
Hamilton  that  a  party  had  been  inquiring  for  a  lawyer, 


and,  to  avoid  all  partiality,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
follow  us  to  our  work  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  ap- 
proached, blindly  groping  through  the  thick  and  high 
alders,  which  concealed  us  as  we  sat,  while  the  choppers 
were  clearing  a  lane  for  our  operations,  I  saw  that  he 
was  making  straight  for  where  Spring  stood,  when  1 
dropped  on  each  other  the  surveying  pins  1  held  in  my 
hand,  and,  repeating  the  performance,  succeeded  in 
attracting  his  attention  and  directing  his  steps  to  where 
I  sat.  He  secured  my  services,  paying  me  in  advance. 
Spring  felt  that  he  had  been  tricked  and  was  a  little 
sore,  but  actually  got  the  best  side  of  the  case,  being 
hired  by  John  Hates,  whom  he  enabled  by  interpleading 
to  retain  the  property  unattached,  against  which  my 
client  had  hoped  to  obtain  judgment.  Spring  got  the 
larger  fee  and  won  the  more  substantial  victory,  though 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  for  my  client  a  worthless 
judgment  against  an  insolvent  debtor,  who  was  proved 
to  have  lost  the  ownership  of  the  contested  property. 

"In  August,  1833,  there  resided  in  Chicago  six  or 
seven  free  colored  men,  all  of  whom  had  come  from 
free  States.  The  law-givers  of  Illinois,  however,  had 
not  contemplated  such  a  contingency,  the  earlier  popu- 
lation having  come  mostly  from  slave  States.  The  laws 
had  provided  that  if  a  negro  was  found  in  the  State 
without  free  papers,  he  should  be  prosecuted  and  fined, 
and,  if  necessary,  sold  to  pay  the  fine.  Some  enemy  of 
the  black  man,  or  pro-slavery  admirer  of  the  black  code, 
or  believer  in  the  blessings  of  the  peculiar  institution 
for  the  heaven-marked  subject  race,  or  possibly  some 
aspirant  for  political  preferment  at  the  hands' of  the 
dominant  party,  which  was  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  slave-holding  aristocracy  of  the  South,  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  or  his  interest  to  prosecute  these  early  repre- 
sentatives here  of  the  proscribed  race.  J.  D.  Caton 
undertook  their  defense,  and  pleaded  their  case  before 
the  Court  of  County  Commissioners.  This  was  putting 
a  very  literal  interpretation  of  judicial  powers  on  the 
rather  euphemistic  term  court  as  applied  to  the  board  of 
County  Commissioners.  But  court  was  then  the  legal 
designation  of  that  body,  and  the  young  lawyer  overcame 
their  natural  modesty,  or  their  unwillingness  to  assume 
a  function  hitherto  unheard  of.  They  ended  by  acced- 
ing to  the  learned  jurist's  exposition  of  the  law,  and  as 
the  highest  accessible  representatives  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Illinois,  they  granted  to  bis 
grateful  clients  the  required  certificates  of  freedom, 
which  were  never  questioned  and  passed  for  excellent 
free  papers.  Mr.  Caton's  fee  was  a  dollar  from  each  of 
the  beneficiaries." 

First  Chicaoo  Divorcf.. — That  term  in  May,  1834, 
"  when,"  says  Judge  Caton,  "we  all  first  met  together 
in  the  unfinished  loft  of  the  old  Mansion  House,  just 
north  of  where  the  Tremont  now  stands,"  is  memorable 
for  witnessing  the  initial  steps  in  the  first  of  a  long  and 
unfinished  line  of  divorce  suits  in  Chicago.  The  par- 
ties to  the  suit  were  Angeline  Vaugban,  petitioner,  and 
Daniel  W.  Vaughan,  respondent.  The  petition  was 
dated  April  12,  and  made  returnable  May  14,  1834,  but 
the  outcome  has  not  been  learned.  They  had  been 
married  July  9,  1831,  the  maiden  name  of  the  bride 
being  Hebert. 

First  Murder  Trial.— In  the  fall  of  1834,  in  an 
unfinished  store,  about  twenty  feet  by  forty,  on  Dear- 
born Street,  between  Lake  and  Water,  another  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court  was  held  by  Judge  Young.  It  was 
his  last  term  here  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  the  last  in  Chi- 
cago, while  Cook  County  remained  within  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit.  It  is  memorable  for  trying  the  first 
murder  case  in  Chicago,  and  yet  more  for  the  resulting 
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acquittal.  An  Irishman  was  arraigned  for  killing  his 
wife;  ami  his  lawyer,  James  H.  Collins,  .succeeded  in 
getting  Judge  Young  to  instruct  the  jury  that  if  they 
could  not  t*i n d  him  guilty  of  murder,  as  indicted,  it  was 
their  duty  to  acquit,  which  they  (lid.  They  were  in- 
clined to  bring  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  as  there  were 
circumstances  which  put  the  crime  out  of  the  grade  of 
murder,  but  were  misled  by  the  instructions  of  the 
court  and  the  wiles  of  the  lawyer. 

The  Circuit-Riders  of  the  Law. — From  183J  to 

1834.  and  indeed  for  several  years  afterward,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  pleading  and  other  law  business  of 
Cook  County  was  done  by  the  circuit-riders  of  the  pro- 
fession, of  whom  a  few  habitually  accompanied  the 
Judge  from  one  county-seat  to  another,  over  the  then 
sparsely-settled  section  of  northern  Illinois.  They 
were  residents  of  Galena,  Peoria,  Quincy,  or  other  dis- 
tant points.  The  riding  was  on  horseback,  or  by  stage, 
buggy  or  wagon,  over  unimproved  roads,  running  at 
intervals  through  miry  swamps  that  were  rendered  pass- 
able only  by  the  "  corduroy  "  logs  and  saplings,  loosely 
laid  in  the  uncertain,  yielding  roadway,  and  across 
swollen  streams  unprovided  with  bridges.' 

"  The  practice  of  riding  the  circuit  in  those  early 
days,"  says  Judge  Goodrich,  "  while  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  knight-errantry  of  the  profession,  was  an  admi- 
rable training  school  to  make  ready  and  skillful  prac- 

titioners.  The  want  of  books  compelled  reliance  upon 
reason  and  leading  principles.  I  doubt  if  a  class  of 
lawyers  can  be  found  anywhere,  as  ready  and  skillful 
special  pleaders  as  the  early  practitioners  upon  the 
country  circuits.  1 

rtn)!h?t  ?!llduno1t  conveniently  ^determined  by  au- 
thontyhad  ,0  be  decided  by  the  processes  of  individual 
S  ,  1  hf  elementary  ,)uoks  ;inl]  the  comprchensi 
principles  of  general  law  formed  a  solid  foundation: 
and  the  superstructure  was  largely  their  own  reflections 
and  deductions  all  the  more  available  and  serviceable 
as  the  tools  of  their  craft,  because  fashioned  bv  each 

whh  noJrSe  f  rThc  reSUlt  «  ;l  b0d/S  lawver" 
with  powers  of  discrimination  well  developed,  always 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  knowledge  tha  was  , 
them,  not  in  their  books. 

ca™  nZ  -h" T  —I" thc  travc,in«  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  had  similar  experiences  in  their  semi-anninl 
journeying*  to  the  United  States  courts  at  S,SnS 

"  I  have  known  the  trip  to  Sprinsrfield  "  s-ivs  \fr 
Arnold.  ■  to  take  five  days  and  nigL,  CS^f& 

is  "unirient  SKHSiBr,,2  a"°ut 

b,e.    But  the  Inn*>  i«„r     Pai,tncer>«  the  most  am  a- 

number  trip  was   c "  thc 
rcpuisne.     A  four.,n.hand,  with 


splendid  horses,  the  best  of  Troy  coaches,  good  com- 
pany, the  exhilaration  of  great  speed  over  an  elastic 
road,  much  of  it  a  turf  of  grass,  often  crushing  under 
our  wheels  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers;  every  grove 
fragrant  with  blossoms,  framed  in  the  richest  green;  our 
roads  not  fenced  in  by  narrow  lanes,  but  with  freedom 
to  choose  our  route;  here  and  there  a  picturesque  log 
cabin,  covered  with  vines;  boys  and  girls  on  their  way 
to  the  log  schools,  and  the  lusty  farmer  digging  his 
fortune  out  of  thc  rich  earth.  Everything  fresh  ami 
new,  full  of  young  life  and  enthusiasm,  these  June  trips 
to  Springfield  would,  I  think,  compare  favorably  even 
with  those  we  make  to-day  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car.* 
Hut  there  were  exceptions  to  these  enjoyments.  Some- 
times torrents  of  rain  would,  in  a  few  hours,  so  swell 
thc  stream  that  the  log  bridges  and  hanks  would  be 
entirely  submerged,  and  a  stream,  which  a  few  hours 
before  was  nearly  dry,  became  a  foaming  torrent.  Ford- 
ing at  such  times  was  never  agreeable,  and  was  some- 
times a  little  dangerous." 

"The  judge,"  says  Mr.  Arnold.*  "usually  sat  upon 
a  raised  platform,  with  a  pine  or  white  wood  board  on 
which  to  write  his  notes.  A  small  table  on  one  side 
for  the  clerk,  and  around  which  were  grouped  the  law- 
yers, too  often,  I  must  admit,  with  their  feet  on  top  of 
it.  *  *  *  There  was,  in  those  days,  great  freedom 
in  Social  intercourse;  manners  were  at  times  rude,  but 
genial,  kind,  and  friendly.  Each  was  ready  to  assist 
his  fellow;  and  as  none  were  rich,  there  was  little  envy 
or  jealousy.  Thc  relations  between  the  Bench  and  Bar 
were  free  and  easy;  and  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  and  per- 
sonal repartee  were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other. The  court-rooms  in  those  days  were  always 
crowded.  At  court  were  rehearsed  and  enacted  the 
drama,  thc  tragedy,  and  comedy  of  real  life.  The 
court-room  answered  for  the  theater,  concert-hall,  and 
opera  of  the  older  settlements.  The  judges  and  law- 
yers were  the  stars;  and  wit  and  humor,  jwlhos  and 
eloquence  always  had  appreciative  audiences.  The 
leading  advocates  had  their  partisans,  personal  and 
political,  and  the  merits  of  each  were  canvassed  in 
every  cabin,  si  in.,  l-house,  and  al  sverj  borst  r.i: «•.  bee, 
and  raising." 

The  EARLY  Bar. — At  the  close  of  1834.  while  Chi- 
cago was  still  in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  thc  resident  lawyers, 
though  not  yet  formally  associated  as  a  Bar,  had  begun 
to  assume  respectable  proportions.  While  the  population 
was  estimated  all  the  way  from  four  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred,  the  lawyers  already  numbered  eleven— Hea- 
cock,  Hamilton.  Spring,  Caton,  Casey,  Fullerton,  Collins, 
James  Grant,  Grant  Goodrich,  Moore,  and  Morris.  It 
is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  should  have  risen 
to  distinction,  five  having  reached  the  Bench,  and  all 
having  attained  a  respectable  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  as  public-spirited  citizens  in  civil  life,  noted 
for  intelligence,  integrity,  and  varied  substantial  service 
to  thc  young  and  struggling  community.  To  none  of 
them  has  there  attached  any  taint  of  professional  mis- 
conduct or  neglect  of  duty,  no  venality  as  judge,  or 
betrayal  of  client's  interest  as  lawyer.  The  first  two 
have  already  been  noticed  among  the  early  settlers;  and 
this  is  a  fitting  place  to  introduce  such  of  thc  others  as 
have  passed  awav  from  earth,  or  removed  from  Chicago 
Two  members  of  thc  Bar  of  1834,  Judges  Caton  and 
Goodrich,  still  survive  as  honored  citizens,  and  their 
lives  will  be  sketched  in  a  later  volume.  The  only 
representative  of  the  Bench  of  Chicago  at  this  peri'  0 
was  Judge  Young. 

•  "  RrminiwrncMof  ihr  Illinois  Hor.  Funy  V«u»  A*«"  v 
Arnold  Rrtoll"'"m*  °f  lbc  F-"'y  lUiiKii*  «"<  Chic»go  Bar,"  by  Hon.  L  N 
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Richard  M.  Young,  the  first  Circuit  Judge  who 
held  court  iti  Chicago,  was  born  in  Kentucky  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  emigrated  early  into 
southern  Illinois,  residing  at  Jonesboro,  Union  County, 
before  as  well  as  after  the  organization  of  that  county 
in  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  September  28, 
181 7  ;  and  he  represented  Union  County  in  the  Second 
General  Assembly,  1820-22.  By  an  act  approved  De- 
cember 29,  1824,  the  State  was  divided  into  live  judicial 
circuits,  and  he  was  commissioned  Judge  of  the  Third, 
January  19,  1825.  This  act  was  repealed  January  12, 
1827,  and  all  judicial  functions  again  devolved  on  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  three  Associate  Justices  of  the 

Supreme  Court,  which  abrogated  Judge  Youngs  office. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  "  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Richard  M.  Young"— the  payment  probably  of 
salary  balance— was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  Jan- 
uary'u,  1827.  and  approved  the  22d,  by  which  $58.40 
were  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  And  it  was  en- 
acted February  17,  1827,  that  he  be  paid  "  four  State 
paper  dollars  a  day  "  for  sixteen  days'  service  as  clerk 
to  an  important  committee  of  the  House.  In  1828  he 
was  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  By 
the  judiciary  act  of  January  8,  1829,  a  Fifth  Circuit  was 
created  to  include  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying 
north  of  the  Illinois  River;  and  Mr.  Young  was  chosen 
its  judge  on  the  12th,  and  commissioned  on  the  23d. 
About  that  time  he  removed  to  Quincy,  within  his  judi- 
cial district.  His  duties  were  arduous,  not  so  much  for 
the  volume  of  business  to  be  done  in  any  particular  couoty, 
as  for  the  number  of  counties  he  had  to  serve,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  several  county  scats,  and  the  absence 
of  modern  conveniences  for  traveling.  He  was  in 
active  correspondence  with  Governor  Reynolds  in  April, 
1832,  in  reference  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  north- 
ern Illinois,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  speedy  and 
effective  protection  of  the  northern  frontier  against  the 
Indians  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  the  impeachment 
trial  of  Judge  Theophilus  W.  Smith  before  the  State 
Senate  iii  the  session  of  1832-33,  Judge  Young  was  as- 
sociated with  the  future  Judges  llreese  and  Ford,  for 
the  defense.  He  held  the  earliest  terms  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Chicago.  By  an  act  approved  January  7. 
T.S35,  a  Sixth  Circuit  was  established  which  included 
Cook  County,  and  lodge  Young  had  no  further  occa- 
sion to  ride  his  blooded  Kentucky  horse  to  distant  Chi- 
cago, though  there  still  remained  ample  exercise  for 
his  equestrian  skill  within  the  Fifth  Circuit.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  1836-37,  Judge  Young 
was  put  in  nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
elected  over  five  competitors,  December  14,  1836, 
for  the  full  term,  1837-43.  He  resigned  the  judicial 
office  January  2.  and  took  his  seat  as  Senator  Septem- 
ber 4,  1 S ? 7 .  During  his  senatorial  term  he  seldom 
made  speeches,  but  was  always  ready  to  enforce  a  point 
or  defend  a  principle  in  the  interest  of  his  constituents, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  new  post  routes,  the  advo- 
cacy of  pre-emption  laws  and  the  support  of  internal 
improvement  measures.  He  was  quite  active  and  watch- 
ful on  all  questions  likely  to  affect  the  State  of  Illinois; 
and  his  counsels  were  not  without  influence  at  home  HI 
directing  the  policy  of  the  State  toward  the  payment 


of  its  debt.  February  1,  1841,  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  said  :  "The  march  of  Illinois  is  forward  ;  and 
if  her  legislative  guardians  at  home  shall  promptly  dis- 
charge their  duty  in  the  preservation  of  her  credit  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  cannot  foretell  that  her  destiny 
is  no  less  than  that  of  an  empire  State  ?  "  And,  on  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  he  thus  defined 
his  position  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month:  "I  am 
willing  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  West  and  South, 
the  Flast  and  North,  but  I  wish  them  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  Let  them  all  go  together!"  With  ex-Gov- 
ernor Reynolds,  he  had  been  appointed  Slate  agent  by 
Governor  Carlan  in  1839  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  State 
bonds,  with  a  view  to  push  forward  the  internal  im- 
provements so  ardently  desired  by  the  people  of  Illinois. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Europe  for  that  puqiose,  but  he 
failed  in  his  financial  mission  and  returned  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Senator.  Failing  of  re-election 
to  the  Senate,  hewaschosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  January  14,  1843,  and  commissioned 
February  4th.  He  held  the  office  until  January  25, 
1847,  when  he  resigned.  During  this  period  he  fre- 
quently held  court  in  Chicago,  and  was  favorably  re- 
garded by  the  Bar  as  well  as  by  the  Press  and  people.  In 
1847,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office,  succeeding  General  Shields,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded by  lustin  Butterfield,  June  21.  1849.  In  1850-51, 
he  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. "  I-'or  a  number  of  years  before  his  death," 
says  Hallance,*  he  was  a  claim  agent  in  Washington 
City.  But  for  some  time  before  his  death  he  was  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  for  maniacs.  *  *  *  •  If  the 
story  is  true,  he  passed  away  many  a  day  anil  night  in  a 
dungeon,  under  the  torturing  hands  of  fiends  in 
human  shape,  in  the  great  capital  of  the  Nation  ;  and 
yet  for  a  long  time  so  secretly,  that  a  brother  living  in 
that  city  had  no  suspicion  of  it."  Physically  Judge 
Young  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  large  of  stature 
and  of  dignified  and  attractive  bearing.  His  intel- 
lectual ability  was  equal  to  filling  any  office  res|  ecta- 
bl v.  although  not  with  eclat,  and  coupltd  with  his  in- 
dustrious and  methodical  habits  made  his  legal  and  po- 
litical attainments  above  the  average  of  his  day  and  his 
opportunities.  His  manners  were  gentle,  courteous  and 
entertaining;  his  feelings  generous  and  sympathetic; 
his  disposition  amiable  and  unaggressive;  and  altogether 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  win  anil  retain  popular  favor. 
His  more  able  associates  were  often  distanced  when 
they  became  his  competitors;  although  he  never  reached 
the  highest  position  as  a  lawyer,  jud^e  or  senator,  he 
always  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
constituents  and  the  public.  Of  excellent  personal 
habits  and  refined  tastes,  whatever  he  may  have  lacked 
in  brilliancy  was  amply  compensated  for  by  his  steady 
attention  to  duty,  and  his  earnest  purpose  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder,  Matilda,  was  married  at  Washington,  to 
R.  A.  Matthews,  of  Georgia,  July  29.  1852. 

Giles  Spring  was  born  alxiut  1807,  in  Massachu- 
setts, whence  he  emigrated  when  a  young  man  to  the 
••Western  Reserve"  in  Ohio.  Having  studied  law  at 
Ashtabula  under  the  firm  of  Gitldings  &  Wade— the 
historic  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  Joshua  P.  Giddings—  he 
removed  to  Chicago  in  June,  1833.  Here  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  raised  to  the  Bench,  sixteen  wars 
later.  Judge  Caton  thus  refers  to  those  early  days: 
"Clients  were  scarce,  but  as  there  were  but  two  of  us  to 
do  the  business  the  only  rivalry  between  us  was  as  to 
who  could  most  zealously  serve  his  client,  with  the 
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greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  to  each  other.  -  The 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  did  circuit  duty  in  those 
days,  and  exclusively  in  the  portion  of  the  State  south 
and  east  of  the  Illinois  River.  When,  therefore,  a 
young  lawyer  desired  a  license,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  one  or  two  southern  county-seats 
and  be  examined  by  two  Justices,  and  thus  get  authority 
to  practice.  It  was  not  until  January  24,  1S35,*  that 
Mr.  Spring  was  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  licensed,  though  he  advertised  location  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Chicago  Itemocrat, 
December  17,  1833.  He  had,  however,  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  and  only  required  to  have  his  papers 
sent  forward  for  record.  He  early  obtained  a  good 
share  of  the  Circuit  Court  as  well  as  Justice  Court  prac- 
tice; antl  was  generally  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  all 
the  more  important  early  cases.  In  February,  1836,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Grant  Goodrich,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  election  to  the  bench,  by  a  rather 
singular  coincidence  the  partners  wedded  life-partners 
on  the  same  day,  Sunday,  July  24,  1836,  at  West  field, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Miss  l.evanlia  Budlong  be- 
coming Mrs.  Spring.  In  the  winter  of  1 836-37,  Mr. 
Spring  was  in  Yandalia,  prosecuting  the  case  of  Har- 
rington rs  Hubbard  before  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
was  the  first  important  land  case  in  this  county,  involv- 
ing the  title  to  the  south  forty-seven  ai  res  in  what  was 
called  the  Harrington  tract  in  Section  32.  It  was 
specially  important  to  Mr.  Spring  because  being  paid 
with  about  a  dozen  acres  of  that  land,  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  modest  fortune.  Mr.  Spring  was  a  prom- 
inent Whig,  and  for  years  at  every  convention  received 
the  nomination  to  the  l>est  of  offices,  and  being  person- 
ally popular  always  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  the 
spring  of  1843  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  represent- 
ative in  Congress  of  the  Chicago  district,  against  the 
Democratic  nominee,  John  Wentworth,  whom  he  beat  111 
the  city  by  fifty-one  votes,  only  to  lie  overwhelmed  in 
the  district  by  a  majority  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-one  for  his  opponent.  Had  his  |>arty  not 
been  in  a  condition  of  chronic  minority,  he  would 
doubtless  have  attained  to  high  political  preferment;  but 
it  would  probably  have  added  nothing  to  his  fame;  for 
he  was  essentially  a  better  lawyer  than  politician,  In 
1 848  he  was  chosen  City  Attorney,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Free-Soil  convention  of  that  year  in  Buffalo.  In 
1S49  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Cook  County  Court  of 
common  pleas,  and  held  the  office  until  his 'premature 
tleath.  May  15,  1851.  Several  of  his  contemporaries 
have  borne  witness  to  his  merits  as  a  lawyer.  Judge  and 
citizen,  all  agreeing,  with  varied  phraseology,  in  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  by  his  former  partner.  Judge  Goodrich, 
delivered  thirty-two  years  afterward  before  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society: 

"Spring  was  a  phenomenon,  a  natural  born  lawyer. 
His  education  was  quite  limited,  and  he  paid  little' re- 
spect to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  vet  he  could  present  a 
point  of  law  to  the  court,  and  argue  the  facts  of  a  case 
to  the  jury  with  a  clearness  and  fort  e  seldom  equaled 
He  seenied  sometimes  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  mastery  of  its  profoundest  and  most 
subtle  principles.  His  brain  worked  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  with  the  force  of  an  engine.  In  argu- 
ment he  assessed  a  keenness  of  analysis,  a  force  of 
compact,  crushing  logic  which  bore  down  all  opposition. 
His  language  though  sometimes  homely  was  always 
forcible  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  'thought.  He 
was  firm  in  attack  but  not  often  offensive,    but  his  most 
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astonishing  powers  were  exhibited  when  some  new 
question  arose  in  the  progress  of  a  trial.  Howeve#sud- 
denly  it  might  be  sprung,  and  however  grave  or  ab- 
struse in  character,  he  would  instantly  and  seemingly  by 
a  flash  of  intuition,  grasp  it  with  a  skill  and  mastery  of 
legal  learning  which  seemed  possible  only  to  the  most 
skilled  preparation.  His  resources  appeared  exhaust- 
less.  *  *  It  would  be  misleading  to  assume  that  these 
rare  powers  were  the  mere  flashes  of  genius  or  intui- 
tion, for  few  men  studied  their  cases,  or  the  law  involved 
in  them,  with  more  careful  assiduity.  His  memory  #as 
marvelous;  his  discrimination  searching  and  accurate. 
His  method  of  studying  a  case  made  him  complete 
master  of  all  the  law  applicable  and  kindred  to  it,  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  alt  the  distinctions 
to  be  observed.  He  first  consulted  the  elementary 
books,  and  made  up  his  mind  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 
and  then  studied  the  cases  in  which  the  principles  had 
been  applied.  Though  he  was  not  an  orator,  yet  before 
a  jury  he  rarely  failed  to  carry  them  with  him,  in  a  CMC 
of  anything  like  even  chances.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
argument  of  legal  questions  before  the  court,  where  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law.  his 
clear  sledge  hammer  logic,  and  his  wonderful  mental 
endowments  shone  most  conspicuous.  *  *  •  •  He 
was  devoted  to  his  clients  and  honorable  in  his  practice, 
respected  and  admired  by  his  professional  brethren.  As 
a  Judge  be  was  scrupulously  impartial,  upright  antl  able. 
In  some  of  his  decisions,  his  genius  antl  legal  learning 
burst  out  in  opinions  so  luminous  and  profound  as  to 
extort  the  admiration  of  the  bar.  *  *  *  His  faults 
were  of  that  character  which  excited  commiseration, 
while  they  did  not  destroy  admiration  for  his  virtues. 
He  died  I  believe  without  an  enemy.  Colonel  binder, 
in  his  '  Reminiscences'  says  of  him.  and  surviving  con- 
temporaries confirm  the  testimony — '  He  was  a  man  of 
childlike  simplicity  of  manners,  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
woman,  and  would  have  stepped  aside  to  keep  from 
treading  on  a  worm.'  He  was^  unfortunately,  a  victim 
to  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  exercised 
upon  him  a  peculiarly  baleful  influence,  besides  some- 
times interfering  with  his  official  duties*  He  regarded 

himself  as  inextricably  involved  in  the  toils  of  his  evil 
habit,  and  bewailed  his  misfortune,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  power  to  remove  it.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  many  years  being  lost  of  a  life  otherwise 
useful — another  instance  of  the  disastrous  results  Of 
stimulating  a  brain  and  nervous  system  that  were  much 
better  when  left  to  more  natural  invigorauts." 

Edward  \V.  CASEY,  a  native  oi  New  Hampshire, 
was  in  the  order  of  arrival  the  fifth  memlier  of  the  Chi- 
cago bar,  antl  was  deputy  to  R.  J.  Hamilton  in  1S33. 
He  acted  as  secretary  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  school 
commissioner  at  the  sale  of  school  lots,  October  20  to 
25.  1835.  Early  in  the  next  year  his  literary,  legal  and 
clerical  powers  were  brought  into  requisition  by  "is 
townsmen  in  drafting  a  petition  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  asking  better  mail  facilities  for  the  uneasy 
little  town  on  the  Chicago  River,  which  even  then  was 
unwilling  to  be  ignored,  and  eager  "  to  push  things. 
Mr.  Casey  was  appointed  corporation  attorney  Aug"*1 
18,  and  its  clerk  and  collector  December  19.  's34  H,s 
name  appears  on  the  Supreme  Court  register  of  lawyers 
licensed  to  practice,  under  date  of  January  7.  1835.  it 
was  while  acting  as  attorney  for  the  town  that  he  prose- 
cuted Richard  Harper  for  vagrancy.  The  lwrsona 
habits  of  the  lawyer  furnished  occasion  to  the  accused 
to  make  the  demurrer,  whether  one  vagrant  could  law- 

•  "Court  ■•adjourned  from  day  to  da/"  my%  the  Cbk*«»  V*a*M  ■ 
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fully  prosecute  another.  Mr.  Casey  formed  a  partner- 
ship willi  Buckner  S.  Morris  August  7,  1835,  and  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  days  latter,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  served  long  in  that  capacity.  That 
Morris  &  Casey  did  a  fair  share  of  the  law  'business 
of  the  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequency  with 
«Ueh  their  names  recur  in  the  scant  records  of' those 
early  years.  Mr.  Casey  took  an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
ings and  deliberations  of  November,  1836,  which  led  to 
the  petition  for  a  city  charter.  The  firm  was  dissolved 
on  of  before  December  1,  18,56,  and  Mr.  Casey  con- 
tinued to  practice  here  alone  until  some  time  in  :83s, 
when  his  friends  induced  him  to  return  East.  In  those 
early  days  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  was  almost  uni- 
versal. Here  and  there  a  professional  man  stood  aloof 
from  the  mad  whirl  of  excitement,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  young  and  brainy  fell  victims  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  their  personal  habits.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Casey,  whose  life,  however,  happily  teaches  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  this  regard.  For  no  sooner  had  he 
broken  with  the  associations  of  the  frontier,  and  with- 
drawn to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  a  New  England  farm, 
than  he  corrected  those  mistakes  of  immature  life  and 
became  a  respectable  and  self  controlled  citizen.  In 
the  2  Scam,  he  is  said  to  have  been  residing  at  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  in  1841,  and  in  the  Times  of- 
October  3,  1875,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  "He  was," 
says  Judge  Goodrich,  "a  thorough  lawyer,  a  fine  scholar 
a  most  amiable  man,  and  a  polished  gentleman.  Though 
he  had  acquired  a  good  practice  and  had  before  him  the 
highest  promise  of  professional  success,  he  abandoned 
his  profession,  returned  to  his  Eastern  home,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming." 

James  Grant,  born  in  North  Carolina,  December 
is,  1812,  was  the  sixth  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
March  26.  18,54,  and  arrived  here  "on  the  23d  of  April'* 
of  that  year.    He  was  appointed  State's  Attorney,  Jan- 


uary 1,  1835.  As  early  as  January  30,  1836,  he  repre- 
sented large  real  estate  interests  here,  advertising  for 
sale  at  that  date  7,000  acres  at  the  terminus  of  the  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan  Canal,  which  belonged  to  Arthur 
Bronson  of  New  York.  About  March  30,  1836,  he 
formed  a  law  |>artnershtp  with  Francis  Peyton,  and  the 
firm,  Grant  &  Peyton,  continued  until  18,58.  Mr.  (."rant 
removed  to  Iowa'  in  1839.  where  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  Judge,  and  where  he  still  survives,  at  Davenport,  an 
honor  to  the  Bar  and  Bench  of  two  great  States.  Of 
late  years  he  makes  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Chicago, 
to  the  reception  of  old  settlers  by  the  Calumet  Club ; 
but  the  fuller  history  of  his  life  belongs  to  the  State  of 
his  later  adoption. 

Alexander  N.  Fullerton  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  there  admitted  to  the  Bar,  arrived  here  be- 
tween July  and  November,  1833,  but  nothing  u  known 
of  his  pursuits  until  1855.  Early  in  June  of  that  year 
he  was  in  partnership  with  Grant  Goodrich  ;  on  the  19th 
he  became  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  hea'lth.  and 
three  weeks  later  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board  of 
Town  Trustees.  The  firm  of  Fullerton  iV  Goodrich  was 
dissolved  February  22,  1836,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of 
little  more  than  nominal  connection  with  the  profession, 
he  finally  drifted  into  commercial  business,  and  was  as 


early  as  1839  generally  recognized  as  a  lumber  merchant. 
"Though  a  wellhred'  lawyer,"  says  Judge  Goodrich, 
"  he  was  never  actively  engaged  in  practice,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  died  pus- 

sessed  of  a  large  fortune,"  September  29,  1S80,  aged 
seventy-six.  He  belonged  therefore  to  the  commercial 
rather  than  to  the  professional  class  of  early  settlers. 

James  H.  Collins  first  became  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  early  Chicago  in  February,  1834,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  D.  Caton,  who  had  studied 
law  under  him,  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  two  years  before.  He 
pulled  up  stakes  in  the  fall  of  1833,  having  been  de- 
feated on  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket  in  his  native  State, 
set  out  for  the  *>Vest,  and  passing  through  Chicago  in 
September,  settled  on  "a  claim  "  at  Holdennan's  Grove, 
in  what  is  now  the  southwestern  corner  of  Kendall 
County,  where  a  settlement  had  been  begun  some  three 
years  earlier.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  first  winter  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  farmer.  Indeed 


he  was  found  at  Levi  Hill's  tavern  by  Caton,  January  3, 
1834,  with  his  feet  badly  frozen;  and  it  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  on  his  recovery  he  would  join  Caton 
in  Chicago.  A  year  later,  among  the  expenses  of  the 
town  of  Chicago,  is  an  item  of  five  dollars  paid  him  for 
legal  advice.  The  firm  of  Collins  &  Caton  was  dis- 
solved in  1835.  Afterward  Mr.  Collins  formed 
a  partnership  with  Justin  Butterfield.  the  first  record  of 
which  is  found  under  date  of  July  16,  1836,  and  which 
lasted  until  about  1845.  In  'those  early  years  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  the  firm  of  Butterfield  &  Collins  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  being  usually  found  engaged  in  every 
important  lawsuit,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  were 
of  the  counsel  for  the  General  Government  in  the  cele- 
brated Beaubien  land  claim,  and  Collins  bought  several 
of  the  lots  which  many  of  the  citizens  had  intended  the 
old  Colonel  should  bid  in  without  opposition.  Mr.  Col- 
lins feeling  satisfied  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  others  rather  than  of  Beaubien, 
bid  on  the  lots,  drawing  upon  himself  much  adverse  criti- 
cism from  Press  and  people.  He  was  very  obstinate  in 
his  opinions  and  was  once  committed  for  contempt  by 
Judge  Ford  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  court  a  docu- 
ment entrusted  to  him  by  a  client,  John  Shrigley,  High 
Constable,  which  he  claimed  was  privileged.  He  was 
associated  with  Owen  Ixivejoy  in  the  defense  of  the 
latter  in  1842,  in  his  celebrated  trial  for  harboring  a 
r.inaway  slave,  and  did  much  toward  securing  his  ac- 
quittal. After  dissolving  partnership  with  Butterfield 
he  practiced  his  profession  alone  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  but  in  1S53  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  E. 
S.  Williams,  who  had  studied  law  with  Butterfield  and 
himself  several  years  before.  He  was  "  an  early  and 
moA  violent  and  extreme  abolitionist,  and  in  1850  was 
the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Congress,  receiving  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes."  He 
died  in  1854  of  cholera.  "  He  was  a  good  lawyer." 
says  Arnold,  "a  man  of  perseverance,  pluck  and  reso- 
lution, and  as  combative  as  an  English  bull-dog.  *  *  * 
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He  was  indefatigable,  dogmatic,  never  giving  up,  and  if 
the  court  decided  one  point  against  him,  he  was  ready 
with  another,  and  if  that  was  overruled,  still  others." 
"  He  seems  to  me,"  savs  Goodrich,  "  never  to  have  had 
one  particle  of  genius,  but  was  the  hardest  worker  I 
ever  saw.  He  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  his 
cases  the  most  thorough  research  and  critical  exam- 
ination. Though  often  brought  in  professional  conflict 
with  him  I  always  regarded  him  as  my  friend  ;  and 
have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  having  attended  him 
almost  alone  during  the  whole  night  of  his  fearful  strug- 
gle with  the  cholera,  until  death  relieved  him  of  his 
sufferings."  He  had  at  least  two  daughters — Cornelia 
M.,  who  was  married  to  J.  V.  Smith,  and  who  died  at 
her  father's  house  May  31,  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty; 
and  Kate  F.,  who  was  married  May  15,  1855,  to  John 
M.  Sharp. 

HEKRY  Moore,  a  native  of  Concord,  Mass..  arrived 
in  Chicago  some  time  in  1834,  being  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Illinois  December  S  of  that  year.  He  was  the 
second  of  quite  a  line  of  deputies  to  Colonel  Hamilton, 
Circuit  Court  clerk,  a  position  he  held  until  the  fall  of 
1835,  when  his  law  practice  required  his  attention. 
Early  in  1836,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  F.  A. 
Harding,  which  was  dissolved  May  19,  1837;  and  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Harding  turns  up  frequently  in  law 
business  of  the  time.  Mr.  Moore  was  at  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Iroquois  County  on  business  May  16,  1836, 
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when  Judge  Ford  appointed  him  for  the  defense  of  the 
murderer  "  Morris."  He  "  astonished  "  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  James  Grant,  by  "the  ability  he  manifested." 
"He  relied,"  says  Grant,  "upon  the  insufficiency  of 
circumstantial  evidence;  made  the  usual  argument  in 
such  cases,  but  with  much  more  than  the  usual  ability." 
In  the  fall  of  1836  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  prominent 
speakers  at  the  Whig  meeting  in  Chicago;  and  in  De- 
cember one  of  the  representatives  of  Cook  County  at 
the  Internal  Improvement  Convention  held  at  Vandal ia. 
In  March.  1837,  his  name  is  on  record  as  a  trustee  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  and  June  1  of  same  vcar  he  be- 
came law  partner  of  K.  G.  Ryan.  He  obtained  about 
that  time  from  the  Legislature  the  first  charter  for  a  gas 
company  in  Chicago;  and  was  an  active  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Bar.  He,  however,  found  this  moist 
and  breezy  climate  rather  unfavorable  for  his  weak 
lungs,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
he  sought  alleviation  in  the  genial  climate  of  Havana, 
Cuba.  He  did  not  return  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  learned 
from  "  2  Scam."  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1841,  where  he  died  before  many  years. 

Buckner  Stith  Morris  was  born  August  19,  1800, 
at  Augusta,  Ky.,  a  village  founded  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  l'hilip  Buckner,  who  had  been  a  Captain  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  parents  were  Dickin- 
son Morris,  a  native  of  Delaware,  but  at  this  time  sur- 
veyor of  Bracken  County,  Ky..and  Frances  Buckner,  by 
birth  a  Virginian.  Schools  were  few  in  Kentucky,  and 
young  Morris  received  his  early  education  at 'home 
from  his  parents.  He  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  had 
worked  some  on  farms  before  he  conceived  the  idea 
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btudymg  for  the  Bar.   From  182410  1827  he  devoted 


to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  latter  year.  In  1830^  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  183?, 
being  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  never  a  blind  partisan.  In 
1832  he  married  Miss  Evilina  Barker,  of  Mason  County, 
Ky.  At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  in  1834,  he  came 
to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  Wabash  to  Vincennes,  and 
on  horseback  from  that  point.  Returning  for  his 
family,  he  made  a  second  trip  in  August,  when  he  per- 
manently settled  here.  He  found  less  than  forty  houses 
on  his  arrival,  and  soon  opened  a  law  office,  lie  is 
found  advertised  as  a  Chicago  lawyer  as  early  as  July 
9,  1835  ;  and  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  w,  Casey 
August  7,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  as  a  licensed  law- 
yer until  December  7,  1835.  Morris  &  Casey  dis- 
solved in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  Morris  &  Scammon 
was  formed  December  5,  1836.  This  firm  was  also 
short-lived,  as  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  Mayor  in  the 
spring  of  1838,  and  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward  in  1839. 
In  1840  he  resumed  more  fully  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  formed  a  partnership,  August  13,  with  Will- 
iam W.  Brackett,  which  lasted  about  three  years.  With 


Lincoln,  in  1840,  he  was  nominated  presidential  elect at 
at  large  on  the  Whig  ticket.  In  1844  he  was  eiecteu 
Alderman,  but  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  year,  anu 
was  also  president  of  the  Hvdraulic  Company.  In»45 
he  formed  a  new  firm  with  William  M.  Greenwood  as 
partner,  who  was  exchanged  as  early  as  March  10,  t»4  . 
for  John  J.  Brown.  His  wife  died  in  1847.  leaving  WO 
daughters  ;  and  in  1848  he  became  a  Mason,  eventual') 
reaching  the  highest  degree  attainable  in  America. 
1850  he  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Stephenson,  who  ate 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  1855,  leaving  one  son,  v*nv, 
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however,  lived  to  be  only  seven.  The  firm  of  Morris 
&  Brown  continued  until  the  death  of  Brown  in  Au- 
gust, 1S50,  after  which  Grant  Goodrich  became  partner 
for  a  short  time.  In  1S51  he  formed  a  new  partnership, 
the  firm  being  Morris,  Hervey  &  Clarkson  ;  and  was 
tlu-  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  of  that  year  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Illinois.  In  1853,  Judge  Hugh  T. 
Dickey  having  resigned,  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  to 
complete  his  term  as  Circuit  Judge,  and  was  commis- 
sioned May  24.  The  Green  trial  for  wife  murder  was 
prosecuted  before  Judge  Morris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fhe  first  case  in  this  State  in  which  scientific  ex- 
perts were  accepted  on  the  witness  statu],  Green's  con- 
viction being  largely  due  to  the  testimony  of  Drs. 
Blaney  and  bird  to  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased.  His  decisions  in  relation  to 
that  class  of  evidence  have  been  often  quoted,  and  have 
l>een  incorporated  in  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  the 
State.  He  was  tendered  a  nomination  for  re-election 
at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1855,  which  he  declined  and 
returned  to  his  practice.  He  soon  formed  a  new  part- 
nership, the  firm  being  Morris  &  Blackburn  in  1856, 
and  Morris,  Thomisson  \-  Blackburn  in  1S57.  In  1856 
he  married  Mrs.  M.  E.  l'arrish,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Ulackbtirn,  and  sister  of  Morris's 
two  partners,  Breckcnridge  F.  and  James  Blackburn, 
and  of  the  recent  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Luke 
Blackburn.  In  i860  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Illinois  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket,  of  which  he  was 
an  early  advocate,  as  a  solution  or  postponement  of  the 
impending  crisis.  He  claimed  that  a  vote  for  Lin- 
coln on  the  one  hand  or  for  Breckcnridge  on 
the  other  was  a  vote  for  civil  war,  as  sectional 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  where  no  other  is- 
sue could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  election  of 
Bell  and  Everett  alone  could  save  the  country.  One  of 
his  regrets  and  a  constant  censure  of  Andrew  Jackson 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
held  that  the  cohesive  power  of  a  common  financial  sys- 
tem in  holding  the  North  and  South  together  hail  not 
been  duly  weighed.  His  Southern  origin  and  relation- 
ship with  the  Kentucky  Blackburns,  who  were  all  vio- 
lent .Secessionists,  as  well  as  his  acknowledged  connec- 
tion with  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  but  above  all  the  heated 
state  of  the  public  mind  which  could  brook  nothing  less 
than  the  most  out-spoken  Unionism,  brought  him  into 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  in  1864,  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  Camp  Douglas  conspiracy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  were  arrested  with  the  other  "  conspirators," 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  tried  by  court  martial  and  acquitted. 
Judge  Drumimmd  thus  testified  to  his  loyalty  ;  "  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  Judge  Morris  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  I  think  his  reputation  to  be,  as  far  as  I  know- 
it,  that  of  a  loyal  man.  He  was  a  strict  advocate  of 
what  was  the  Crittenden  compromise,  and  desired  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  difficulties  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  country  should  be  settled  amicably.  *  *  *  I  do 
not  know  what  developments  this  trial  may  have  pro- 
duced, not  having  followed  the  evidence,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrest  I  certainly  should  as  soon  have  dis- 
trusted my  own  loyalty  as  that  of  Judge  Morris."  Dur- 
ing his  detention,  which  lasted  several  months,  Mrs. 
Morris  and  himself  received  much  kind  attention  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  female  religious  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  eventually  led  both  to 
give  their  adhesion  to  that  communion.  After  their  re- 
lease in  the  spring  of  1865,  Judge  Morris  ceased  to  be 
an  active  member  of  the  Bar,  confining  himself  chiefly 
to  his  real  estate  interests  and  occasional  law  business 
for  his  friends.    He  died  December  16,  1879,  having 


well  entered  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  buried  from 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  church.  "  Both  these  gentlemen," 
says  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  speaking  of  Judges 
Spring  and  Morris,  "  rose  to  high  positions  from  the 
native  force  of  their  characters,  anil  the  possession  of 
vigorous  intellects.  And  what  seemed  singular  in  their 
case  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  culture  in  the  art 
of  advocacy  or  oratory,  they  were  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful speakers  of  the  day.  In  many  respects  they  ob- 
tained in  jury  trials  a  pre-eminence  in  advocacy  over 
their  more  highly  favored  brethren  who  had  been  sed- 
ulously prepared  in  universities  and  schools,  both  in 
New  York  and  New  Kngland." 

To  this  Judge  Goodrich  adds  :  "  Having  been  a 
partner  for  a  short  time  of  Buckncr  S.  Morris,  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying — and  I  think  ail  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  professional  capacity  will  agree  with  me — that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man.  It  is  evident  his  general  ed- 
ucation, his  professional  reading  and  training  had  not 
been  systematic  or  thorough,  but  he  possessed  good 
vigor  of  mind  and  strong  common  sense  and  sincerity 
of  manner,  which  joined  with  a  popular  homeliness  of 
expression,  apt  and  striking  comparisons,  fervent  zeal 
and  apparent  honesty  of  belief  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  made  him  a  formidable  opponent  before  a  jury. 
In  a  desperate  case  he  was  remarkable,  and  the  more 
desperate  it  was,  the  more  conspicuous  his  powers  be- 
came. He  often  carried  his  case  by  main  strength 
against  the  law  and  the  facts  ;  and  it  became  a  common 
remark  that  in  a  bad  case  he  had  no  equal.  He  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  circuit,  but  was  better  fitted  for 
practice  and  served  but  a  brief  term  011  the  Bench.  In 
character  he  was  simple  as  a  child,  tenderly  sympathetic 
and  kind,  heartily  good-natured,  and  genial  in  his  man- 
ners. I  doubt  if  "the  remembrance  of  any  deceased 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  is  cherished  with  more  un- 
mixed sentiments  of  kindness  than  that  of  Judge  Mor- 
ris." "  For  native  strength,  I  never  saw  his  superior," 
says  Mi.  Beach;  ••  his  natural  powers  of  oratory  were 
truly  great." 

CIRCUIT  Court,  1835-36. —  Thomas  Ford,  who  had 
been  Prosecuting,  or  State's  Attorney,  in  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit,  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  Judge  of  the  newly  created  Sixth  Circuit  ;  but,  by 
exchange,  the  first  term  in  Chicago  in  1S35  was  held 
by  Judge  Sidney  Breesc.  It  extended  from  May  25 
to  June  9,  showing  a  marked  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court.  Before  1835,  three  or  four  days 
were  sufficient  to  clear  the  meager  docket,  but  thence- 
forward there  never  was  any  lack  of  business  in  Chi- 
cago courts.  'The  judicial  requirements  of  the  place 
have  always  kept  ahead  of  the  legislative  provision  for 
its  wants.  '  No  sooner  have  apparently  ample  facilities 
been  secured  than  the  city  has  leaped  forward  to 
double  or  treble  the  population  contemplated,  com- 
pelling a  fresh  enlargement  of  the  judicial  force.  This 
term  was  the  first  in  Chicago  after  it  became  part  of 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  the  first  held  anywhere  by  the 
recently  elected  Judge  Breesc,  then  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year. 

Chief- Justice  Marshall  died  July  6,  1835,  and  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar  was  held  in 
res|>ect  to  his  memory.  'The  members  present  were 
Fullerton,  Casey,  Goodrich,  Morris  and  Moore  of  those 
already  mentioned,  and  Royal  Stewart,  a  later  accession. 

The  second  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  1835,  was 
held  by  Judge  Stephen  T.  I,ogan,  also  in  exchange  with 
Judge  Ford.  It  was  opened  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber and  closed  on  the  1  ith.  By  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  three  civil  suits  on  the  docket,  and 
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seventy  of  these  were  determined  at  that  term.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  people's  cases  twenty-live  were  closed — 
nineteen  were  merely  for  non-attendance  as  jurors,  of 
whom  two  were  fined  five  dollars  each  ;  and  twelve 
cases  were  continued.  The  case  of  most  interest  at 
this  term  was  the — 

Second  Mikoer  Trial.— The  criminal  under  in- 
dictment Rave  the  name  of  Joseph  F.  Morris,  but  it  was 
afterwards  stated  that  his  real  name  was  Joseph 
Thomasson.  His  victim's  name  was  Felix  I.egre,  and 
the  murder  was  committed  about  twenty  miles  from 
Chicago  on  the  road  to  Ottawa.  The  Grand  Jury  of 
Cook  County  found  a  true  bill  against  Morris  at  the 
fall  term  of  1835,  but  by  change  of  venue  the  case  was 
carried  to  Iroquois  County,  where  it  was  tried  the  en- 
suing term,  Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  an  able  defense  on  general  principles,  by 
Henry  Moore,  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  coun- 
sel by  Judge  Ford,  Morris  was  convicted  on  rather 
slender  evidence,  wholly  circumstantial.  He  was  the 
person  last  seen  in  company  with  the  murdered  man, 
and  a  knife  was  found  in  his  possession  which  the  re- 
cent employer  of  Lcgrc  fully  identified  as  belonging 
to  that  unfortunate  individual.  He  denied  the  killing, 
but  acknowledged  that  he  knew  the  guilty  party,  whose 
name,  however,  he  steadily  refused  to  divulge— a  self- 
deceiving  evasion  founded  probably  on  the  false  name 
under  which  he  was  indicted.  The  implied  chivalry 
and  devotion  to  alleged  principles  was  too  fine-spun  for 
a  jury  of  pioneer  settlers  of  Iroquois  County,  and  they 
found  him  guilty  of  murder,  though  not  without 
some  hesitation.  On  May  19,  Judge  Ford  sentenced 
him  to  Ik;  hanged  June  10,  1836  ;  and  the  sentence  was 
faithfully  carried  into  effect,  though  in  the  absence  of  a 
jail  it  required  persistent  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
Sheriff  Dunn  of  Iroquois  County  and  his  deputy, 
George  Courtright.  The  substantial  justice  of  the  ver- 
dict has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  but  conviction 
on  the  evidence  would  be  to-day  improbable,  if  not 
hopeless. 

Both  these  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  in  1S35,  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  then  situated  north  of  what  is  now  the  Sher- 
man House,  and  fronting  on  Clark  Street.  The  spring 
term  of  1N36  was  held  by  Judge  Ford  in  the  same 
building,  and  extended  from  May  23  to  June  4.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  civil  cases,  twenty-one 
criminal  and  thirteen  chancery.  Most  of  the  people's 
cases  were  for  constructive  contempt  through  non-at- 
tendance as  jurors.  The  two  most  important  of  them 
were  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill  and  both  culprits 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  the  first  of  a  long  and 
ever-widening  band  of  convicts  on  that  charge  from 
Chicago.  The  most  important  civil  suit  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  Harrington  W.  Hubbard,  the  first  land  case  in 
Cook  County  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant but  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  decis- 
ion was  reversed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Vandalia. 

The  fall  term  of  1836  was  held  by  the  same  Judge, 
and  in  the  same  building.  In  addressing  the  Grand 
Jury,  James  Grant,  prosecuting  attorney,  dwelt  specific- 
ally on  the  duty  they  owed  the  public  in  relation  to 
trespassers  upon  the  canal  lands.  The  court  re-enforced 
his  remarks  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  to  these 
lands  the  public  must  look  for  the  completion  of  the 
canal ;  and  every  tree  stolen  detracted  from  its  value. 
Both  speeches  help  to  show  how  paramount  in  interest 
at  that  time  to  the  people  of  Chicago  was  the  longed- 
for  canal  and  all  its  belongings.  Several  rogues  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Alton  as  a  result  of  this  term 


of  court;  and  a  score  or  more  were  indicted  for  tres- 
passing on  the  canal  lands;  but  a  large  part  of  the  court 
business  remained  unfinished,  and  the  need  of  additional 
judicial  facilities,  through  new  courts  or  more  terms 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  became  apparent. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  civil  cases  tried  at 
the  fall  term  in  1836,  was  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Beaubien  land  claim,  which  Judge  Ford  decided  fa- 
vorably to  claimant.  This  decision  was  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  but  was  reversed  in 
1839  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  See 
Beaubien  claim. 

The  Chicago  Bar  at  the  Organization  of 
the  City.— As  at  the  close  of  1834  Cook  County  was 
at>out  to  be  transferred  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, so  now  t>eforc  the  spring  term  of  1S37,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  Seventh  Circuit,  to  which  amid  frequent 
changes  and  numerous  additions  to  the  circuits  in  the 
State,  it  ever  afterward  belonged,  until  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1S70,  the  County  of  Cook  was  made  one  judicial 
circuit.  A  month  after  the  establishment  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit,  Chicago  was  granted  its  charter  of  in- 
corporation as  a  city,  which  is  therefore  appropriately 
made  an  era  in  the  history  of  its  Bench  and  Bat 
Meanwhile  the  membership  'of  the  Chicago  Bar  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  biographical  sketches  of  the 
accessions  since  the  close  of  1834,  now  deceased  or  de- 
parted from  Chicago,  are  here  subjoined. 

Royal  Stewart  is  on  record  as  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Illinois  January  8,  1835  ;  and  is  found  adver- 
tised as  an  attorney  at  Chicago  on  June  8,  of  the  same 
year.  How  much  'longer  he  remained  a  resident  is  nut 
dear,  but  his  name  disappears  from  the  local  records. 

In  1S41,  however,  he  was  residing  at  Syracuse,  N.  »., 
as  may  be  learned  from  2  Scam. 

Willi  am  H.  Brown,  a  lawyer  and  distinguished 
citizen,  is  treated  elsewhere,  as  after  his  arrival  in  Chi- 
cago he  became  more  distinguished  as  a  banker 

James  Curtiss,  more  of  a  politician  than  a  lawyer 
and  twice  Mayor,  became  identified  with  local  political 
affairs,  and  is  more  properly  named  in  that  connects 

Hans  Crocker  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1X34,  ™<* 
studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  Collins  &  C  aton. 
In  1816,  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since 
attained  some  prominence  as  a  lawyer.*  but  he  was  not 
admitted  to  practice  while  here,  and  does  not  propern 
belong  to  the  Bar  of  Chicago.  . 

William  Stuart,  though  not  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Illinois  until  July  n,  1837,  advertised  as  attoffleyanu 
land  agent  as  early  as  December  5,  1835.  He  ,u\ 
practiced  much  at  the  Bar,  being  at  first  a  »«w 
man,  and  then  a  journalist.  In  August,  1 836  he  became 
partner  of  James  Curtiss,  and  was  appointed  lo«m  ai 
tornev  for  a  short  time  during  the  absence  of  Jam© n. 
Collins.  Curtiss  &  Stuart  dissolved  in  Oc tober,  »37- 
and  Mr.  Stuart  was  publisher  and  editor  of  W*W 
American  in  .839.  He  was  appointed 
Harrison  in  1841,  and  held  that  office  until  the  close  u 
the  presidential  term  in  March,  1845.  In  „  i«ranoe 
year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles  H.  Lar  1 
but  in  1846  he  left  Chicago  for  Binghamton.  Jv  « 
where  he  also  edited  a  newspaper  and  became 
Postmaster,  and  died  a  few  years  since.  ^ 

Ebenezer  Peck  was  born  in  Portland,  Me..  «j  * 
1805.  but  received  his  earliest  education  at  FeaCBM  . 
While  yet  a  lad,  his  parents  removed  to  Canada,  an 
some  years  later  young  Peck  began  the  stud) ,  oM* 
Montreal,  where  also  he  first  practiced  the  DM tc _ 
About  1826  he  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  I. 

'A-  T.  Andrew's  HtKorr  ol  Mil«nwk«.        P**c  '5** 
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at  Feodum,  Vt  In  1 833  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  King's 
Counsel  for  a  district  in  Canada  East,  and  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  Parliament  on  the  Reform  ticket.  His 
party  began  to  drift  toward  rebellion,  ami  Counselor 
Peck  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835.  About  the  middle  of  October,  he  is  found 
associated  with  J.  1).  ("aton,  in  the  case  of  Geddis  vs. 
Kercheval.  "  He  made  his  mark  at  once,"  says  Caton. 
"  He  showed  that  his  study  of  the  law  had  been  syste- 
matic, while  he  evinced  all  the  resources  of  tact,  and 
sagacity  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  so  important  in 
the  successful  trial  of  a  cause  before  a  jury.    His  ad  - 


KISKNKZKR  PECK. 


dress  to  the  jury  was  forcible,  and  at  times  eloquent." 
From  the  first  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  induced  by  Mr.  Caton  to  join  the  Democratic  party. 
October  28  he  was  appointed  Town  Clerk,  and  the  en- 
suing month  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  first  State  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Vandalia  December  7,  and 
at  which  the  future  Senator  Douglas  first  began  to  at- 
tract public  attention.  Hefore  leaving  the  capital,  he- 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois,  December  14.  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  he  resigned  the  clerkship  of  the 
town,  and  a  few  months  later  became  prominent  in  the 
movement  for  a  city  charter.  At  the  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
draft  it,  and  December  9  reported  the  instrument,  which 
with  slight  modifications  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Town  Trustees,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
March  4,  1837,  as  the  charter  of  the  future  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest.  Of  this  he  and  Caton  have  always 
been  regarded  the  principal  authors.  In  1837,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  house  of  Jones,  Clark  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Peck  became  a  member  of  the  succeeding  firms  of 
Jones,  King  &  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Stow  &  Co.,  iron  found- 
ers,  He  was  chosen  ene  of  the  board  of  commission- 


ers under  the  State  internal  improvement  act  of  1837. 
In  183s  he  was  elected  from  this  Senatorial  District  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Peter  Pruyne,  deceased,  but 
resigned  before  the  close  of  the  term  and  became  clerk 
of  the  internal  improvement  board  in  1S39,  In  the 
suspension  of  public  improvements,  which  soon 
su|)ervened,  his  position  was  neither  exhaustive  nor 
remunerative,  and  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  1S40,  this  time  as  representative.  On 
the  re-organization  of  the  State  judiciary  by  the  General 
Assembly  February  15,  1841,  he  was  chosen  clerk  by 
the  Supreme  Court  some  time  before  May  19.  In 
1S46  he  formed  a  partnership  with  James  A.  Mc- 
Dougall,  of  Chicago,  previously  of  Jacksonville,  and 
later  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which  continued 
as  McDougall  &  Peck  until  the  former  went  to  Califor- 
nia in  1849,  when  Peck  became  associated  with  Charles 
B.  Hosmcr.  Meanwhile  he  had  gone  out  of  office  as 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  was  legislated  out 
of  existence  by  the  aduption  of  the  new  constitution 
March  6,  1848'.  Charles  Oilman,  reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  died  July  14,  1849,  and  Mr.  Peck  was 
chosen  to  that  office  by  the  new  court,  and  from  that 
time  the  volumes  were  called  Illinois  Reports.  His 
first  appealed  in  1850,  and  he  numbered  it  XI,  thus 
leaving  room  for  the  preceding  ten — Breese's  one,  Scam- 
mon's  four  and  Oilman's  five.  His  own  series  closed 
with  Volume  XXX,  in  1S63.  About  1,850  he  became 
interested  in  the  new  Democratic  journal  known  as  the 
Argus,  the  business  connection  being  in  the  name  of 
his  eldest  son.  W,  W.  In  1853  his  law  firm  became 
Peck,  Hosmer  &  Wright,  by  the  accession  of  Edward 
Wright,  son-in-law  of  the  senior  member.  In  the  mem- 
orable new  departure  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  slave  area,  in  1853.  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  established  by  their  more 
prudent  fathers  a  generation  before,  Mr.  Peck  aban- 
doned his  old  party  associations.  In  1856  he  became 
one  of  the  ex-Democratic  founders  in  Illinois  of  the 
party  which  has  since  become  historic  under  the  name 
of  Republican.  In  the  famous  political  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858  Sir.  Peck  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  was  elected  on  the  new  ticket  as  one  of 
the  four  representatives  of  Cook  County  in  the  twenty- 
first  General  Assembly,  where  he  helped,  by  his  c.\|k;- 
rience  and  management,  to  establish  the  Republican 
party  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the  State.  In  i860  he 
labored  for  its  success  in  the  wider  field  of  national 
politics.  In  April,  1863,  he  resigned  as  reporter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  by 
President  Lincoln,  whose  friendship  and  intimacy  he 
enjoyed  and  labored  to  repay  by  faithful  advice  and  de- 
voted service.  In  the  heavy  burdens  of  head  and 
heart  which  fell  to  the  President's  lot  he  is  known  to 
have  sought  and  valued  the  counsels  of  Judge  Peck, 
whose  experience  as  a  politician  specially  commended 
his  views.  For  many  years  there  were  but  few  men  in 
Illinois  who  wielded  a  more  extensive  or  powerful  in- 
fluence in  political  circles,  and  few  were  more  active 
or  adroit  partisans.  He  held  the  judgeship  under  the 
successive  administrations  of  Johnson  and  Grant,  re- 
tiring in  1875  on  full  pay.  at  the  age  of  seventy,  when 
he  returned  to  Chicago  in  broken  health.  His  oldest 
son  W.  W.,  born  in  1S31,  died  at  Washington,  a  Captain 
in  the  regular  army,  in  1862.  Two  years  after  the  re- 
turn to  Chicago,  the  mother  died,  in  1877.  The  Judge 
survived  his  wife  some  four  years.  He  died  May  25, 
1881,  and  was  buried  two  days  later  from  Unity  church. 
Three  children  survived  him— Charles  F.,  bred  a  lawyer, 
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and  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois  January  7,  1857, 
who  removed  to  Washington  about  1864.  ami  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hughe*, Deover &  Peck; 
Mrs.  I'.dward  tt' right,  and  Mrs.  Perry  Trumbull,  an 
adopted  daughter.    At  the  memorial  meeting  of  the 

liar,  convened  May  26.  and  adjourned  to  the  joth, 
when  they  again  assembled,  speeches  were  made  by 
several  of  the  Judge's  laW  associates,  from  which  are 
excerpted  the  following  estimates  of  his  character  and 
powers : 

••It  omld  be  truthfully  said  of  Judge  Peck,"  re- 
marked Judge  Drummon'd.  "that  he  was  an  honest, 
self-reliant  man,  whose  judgment  and  counsel  went 
rarely  astray."    "  A  man,"  said  B.  C.  CtHik,  chairman 
of  committee  on  resolutions,  "of  earnest  convictions 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions    *    *    *  a 
judge  whose  decisions  will  stand  as  clear,  profound, 
and  faithful  expositions  of  the  law.    *    *    *    He  has 
left  the  impress  of  liis  character  upon  the  eventful  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  influence  has  been  marked  and  bene- 
ficial in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  Slate  and  the  Nation." 
*.  *    *    "It  was  fortunate,"  says  Judge  CatOB,  "that 
he  was  rarely  wrong.    Whenever  his  mind  was  fully 
made  up  on  any  subject,  I  never  knew  him  to  change 
it,  and  this  whether  it  were  on  a  question  of  law  or 
ethics,  the  use  of  a  word  or  the  structure  of  a  sentence. 
*    *    •    It  was  not  obstinacy,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
be  convinced  and  to  agree  with  us.    It  was  simply  con- 
viction, from  which  he  would  not  be  moved  to  oblige 
anybody."    "Judge  Peck,"  says  Mr.  Ashton,  "was  no 
ordinary  man.    As  a  lawyer  and  judge  he  had  few 
superiors;  as  an  adviser  and  counselor  I  doubt  if  he 
had  his  superior.    He  was  not  a  'case  lawyer,'  although 
when  inclined,  he  was  a  fine  advocate.    He  was  a 
lawyer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.    *    *    *  He 
always  reached  his  conclusions  by  analysis  and  from 
principle.    *    *    *    He  disliked   the  drudgery  and 
routine  of  the  office,  but  when  necessary  he  could  ac- 
complish as  much  labor  in  a  short  time  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew."    **  He  was,"  said  Judge  Trumbull,  "out- 
spoken in  his  opinions,  and  never  pretended  what  he 
was  not.    With  hypocrisy,  shams  and  deceit  he  had  no 
patience.    He  was  a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart, 
full  of  sympathy  and  hospitality.    *    *    *    His  family 
circle  was  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  in  which  it 
was  ever  my  privilege  to  mingle.    Even  in  later  life, 
when  pain  and  sorrow  came,  and  his  physical  system 
was  broken  by  disease,  his  hope  and  cheerfulness  did  not 
forsake  him.    *    •    •    He  lived  a  pure  life,  was  kind, 
true  and  faithful  in  all  its  relations,  and  died  an  honest 
man." 

Alonjo  Huntington  was  horn  in  Shaftsbury,  Vt., 
September  1,  1805.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Amos  Hunt- 
ington, a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  a  grand-nephew  of  Governor  Galusha,  of 
Vermont.    After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  State,  he  removed,  in  early  man- 
hood, to  western  New  York,  where  he  worked  some 
years  at  his  trade  of  mason,  and  afterward  studied  law 
under  the  Hon.  [.  T.  Hatch,  of  Buffalo.    In  1833,  he 
returned  to  Vermont,  where  he  married  Patience  Lorain 
Dyer,  a  native  of  Clarendon,  Rutland  County,  and  a 
sister  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,' of  Chi- 
cago.   For  two  years  after  his  marriage  he  resided  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y„  of  which  Lyons  is  the  county- 
seat,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1835. 
He  was  chosen  State's  Attorney  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
in  1837,  his  competitor.  Albert  G.  Leary,  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  because  he  was  himself  a'  member  of  that 


body.  In  1839,  Mr.  Huntington  was  again  rhnsen 
State's  Attorney.  Admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  York, he 
is  not  found  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  until  January  14,  1840.  The  most  remarka- 
ble criminal  case  prosecuted  by  him  was  the  People  ft 
|ohn  Stone,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Thump- 
son,  at  the  spring  term  in  1840,  and  excited  some  rhe- 


torical  but  undeserved  animadversion  as  a  l'^*1"'*  [° 
the  Press,  for  performing  under  the  orders  of 
the  perfunctory  duty  of  entering  suit  against 
of  the  American  for  contempt.    At  the  wpiratjonot 
his  second  term  in  1841.  he  resumed  the  practice  c 
profession  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  «P  , 
cutor  and  advocate  he  was  recognized  as  of  i,™ 
dustry  rather  than  great  talents,  of  "f^^K. 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients  rather  than  or»n«l* 
ity,  and  of  unquestioned  integrity  rather  than  - 
pretension  or  display  of  legal  lore.    In  his  ofhc.al  po* 
tion  he  was  fairly ! successful,  especially  during  his***" 
term.    To  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances     »*  . 
dial;  to  his  family,  kind,  generous  and  SelHSe™"  ^ 
To  stand  by  his  own  was  the  cardinal  l^T'sUd 
life,  and  in  the  varied  relations  of  son,  a, 
and  father  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
his  home  in  Chicago,  November  17.        *  y  ar's, 
six  vears.    His  wife  had  preceded  him  twen  >  j  ^ 
having  died  October  23.  1861,  aged  sixty.    1  . 
children,  of  whom  only  two,  a  son  and  a  cmj,  ^ 
rive.    Henry  Alonzo  Huntington,  the  SO*,*"' 
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now  better  known  as  Major  Huntington,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  daughter,  Frances, 
born  in  Chicago  October  23,  1844,  is  the  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin M.  Wilson,  of  the  law  firm  of  Wilson  ft  Collier, 
of  this  city. 

Jonathan  Young  Scammon,  also  a  member  of  the 
early  Bar  of  Chicago,  being  admitted  December  7,  1835, 
is  sketched  in  the  field  of  perhaps  his  greater  fame  as 
an  early  banker. 

Joseph  X.  Balestier  was  born  in  1815  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Chicago  some  time  in 

1835.  He  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  R. 
Hubbard,  and  the  firm  is  found  advertising  "  money  to 
loan"  in  the  Chicago  American  of  December  5,  of  that 
year.  Both  were  recognized  as  lawyers  though  neither 
seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  license  to 
practice  in  Illinois.  In  1836,  Mr.  Balestier  " realized 
$500  per  day,"  savs  Harriett  Martineau,  "by  merely 
making  out  titles  to  land."*  Hubbard  &  Balestier  ad- 
vertised as  a  firm  as  late  as  August  16,  1837,  and  both 
appear  in  the  reprinted  "  directory  of  1S39."  January 
21,  1840,  Mr.  Balestier  delivered  before  the  Lyceum  his 
now  celebrated  lecture  "The  Annals  of  Chicago."  re- 
printed in  1876,  with  an  introduction  by  himself,  as  No. 
1  of  the  Fergus  Historical  Series.  On  or  before  Sep- 
tember 25,  1840,  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  E. 
Webster  Evans,  a  young  lawyer,  just  arrived  from  the 
East.  But  within  a  year,  September  23,  1841,  we  find 
Mr.  Balestier  advertised  as  a  lawyer  at  No.  58  Wall 
Street,  New  York  ;  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Annals, 
already  referred  to,  is  dated  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  January"  t, 
1876,  where  he  now  resides. 

Thomas  R.  Hubbard  went  to  New  York  about  1839, 
and  became  secretary  to  a  banker. 

George  Anson  Oliver  Beaumont  was  born  in 
Columbia,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  about  181 1.  Reach- 
ing early  manhood,  he  studied  law  at  the  New  Haven 
law  school,  where  he  received  a  diploma,  equivalent  to 
a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  In 

1836,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  widowed  in  his  in- 
fancy, he  removed  to  Chicago.  He  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Mark  Skinner  August  6.  1836,  and  the  firm 
held  a  respectable  rank  in  the  profession.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont was  not  enrolled  on  the  Supreme  Court  list  as  a 
licensed  lawyer  until  December  11,  1839,  though  prob- 
ably admitted  to  the  Bar  here  as  early  as  1836.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  for 
Cook  County.  On  February  3,  1842,  before  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  American 
Literature."  In  the  spring  of  1844  his  health  became 
impaired,  and  Mr.  Skinner  being  appointed  United 
States  District  Attorney,  the  firm  was  dissolved  that 
summer.  In  the  ensuing  spring  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  but  the 
change  did  not  avail,  and  he  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  December  18,  1845.  He  was  a  tall,  slim  man,  of 
delicate  organization,  unfortunately  subject  from  his 
youth  to  nervous  disorders,  which  despite  a  fair  intel- 
lect, an  excellent  education  and  industrious  habits,  re- 
tarded his  professional  progress ;  and  although  Mr. 
Beaumont  attained  respectable  rank  in  the  early  Bar  of 
Chicago,  he  made  no  permanent  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  his  existence  is  almost  forgotten. 

Fisher  Ames  H  ardino,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  was  born  about  181 2,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  made  a  brief  sojourn  in  Chicago  as  a  lawyer, 
though  not  on  record  as  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois. 
He  is  first  mentioned  here  as  disputant  before  the  Ly- 
ceum, February  20,  1836,  and  next,  as  partner  of  Henry 
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Moore,  March  12,  of  the  MUM  year.  Moore  &  Hard- 
ing dissolved  Mav  19,  1837.  and  Mr.  Harding  became 
associated  with  Fletcher  Webster.  The  firm  of  Webster 
tt  Harding  soon  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  whereafter 
a  few  years  Mr.  Harding  became  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Advertiser.  He  found  in  journalism  a  more  con- 
genial sphere,  and  filled  the  |>osition  of  editor  with  dis- 
tinguished credit  until  his  early  death  in  1S56. 

Fletcher  Webster,  a  *n  uf  Daniel  Webster,  bom 
in  1812,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  was  as  above 
stated  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Webster  &  Harding 
of  Chicago  for  a  brief  interval  in  1837,  while  residing  at 
Peru  ;  but  as  he  was  never  enrolled  among  the  licensed 
lawyers  of  Illinois,  and  as  the  firm  soon  removed  to 
Detroit,  his  connection  with  the  early  Chicago  Bar  is 
sufficiently  noticed  by  this  brief  mention. 

Henry  Brown  was  born  in  Hebron,  Tolland 
Co.,  Conn.,  May  13,  1789.  The  father,  Daniel,  was 
a  commissary  in  General  Greene's  division,  in  the 
Revolutionary-  War.  and  was  granted  a  pension  for  his 
services.  He  provided  a  liberal  academic  and  collegiate 
education  for  at  least  two  of  his  sons.  Henry  graduat- 
ed at  Yale,  and  when  of  age  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  studied  law,  first  at  Albany  under  Abram 
VanVechten,  afterward  at  Canadaigua  under  John 
Gregg,  and  finally  under  his  own  elder  brother,  Daniel, 
at  Batavia.  Admitted  to  the  liar  about  1813,  he  settled 
at  Cooperstown;  and  in  181 6  was  appointed  Judge  of 
Herkimer  County.  After  quitting  the  Bench,  about 
1824,  Judge  Brown  continued  the  practice  of  law  in 
Cooperstown  until  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1836.  Mr. 
Brown  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  May  20,  1837, 
vice  E.  E.  Hunter  resigned.  His  son  Andrew  Jesse, 
born  in  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  1837,  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  four  daughters  followed, 


in  1838.  In  1839,  his  term  as  Justice  expired,  and  he 
returned  to  his  profession,  to  which,  and  some  literary 
work,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
chosen  City  Attorney  in  1842,  and  appointed,  in  1843, 
upon  the  resignation  of  George  Manierrc.  In  March  of 
the  later  year  he  announced  that  he  was  preparing  to 
publish  a  history  of  Illinois,  which  was  issued  in  New 
York  City  in  1844,  and  on  which  he  had  spent  a  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Illinois  list  of  licen- 
sed lawyers  until  February  27,  1S45.  loiter  in  thatyear 
he  took'into  partnership  his  son,  who  had  studied  law 
with  him  but  had  removed  to  Sycamore,  DcKalb  County, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the 'Bar  December  27,  1842, 
and  who  had  returned  to  Chicago  in  1S45. 

January  20,  1846,  Judge  Brown  as  president  of  the 
Lyceum,  delivered  an  inaugural  on  "Chicago,  Present 
aiid  Future,"*  which  has  become  historic,  and  which 
evinces  deep  thoughtfulness,  great  breadth  of  view 
and  a  (mite  marked  foresight  of  Chicago's  destiny.  He 
died  in  1849,  three  days  after  his  sixty-first  birthday,  of 
cholera,  l>cing  the  first  case  in  that  year,  and  not  sus- 
pected until  after  the  disease  had  become  epidemic. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors,  having  stood 
high  formany  years  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
that  fraternity.  One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  was 
a  defense  of'thc  order  against  the  attacks  of  the  anti- 
Masonic  party,  based  on  the  alleged  abduction  of  Mor- 
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gan  and  other  prejudices.  It  was  published  in  Batavia 
while  Mr.  Brown  resided  there,  forming  a  duodecimo  of 
two  hundred  ami  forty  pages.  Judge  Brown  was  one 
of  the  kindliest  of  men,  very  cordial  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  utterly  devoid  of  pretension  or 
vanity.  All  affectation  of  dignity  and  assumption  of  un- 
necessary gravity  by  others  excited  his  ridicule,  as  he 
conceived  such  airs  to  be  but  an  ingenious  contrivance  to 
conceal  deficiency  or  impairment  of  brain  power.  Such 
was  his  habitual  industry  that  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  he  labored  at  his  duties  or  his  studies 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  reading,  and  had 
learned  to  cull  flowers  of  fancy  and  gems  of  thought 
from  all  the  literatures  of  mankind.  He  was  of  frank 
truthfulness  and  childlike  candor,  aud  was  universally 
respected  for  his  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.  He  was  large  and  imposing  of  stature,  weighing 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  and  of  dignified  appearance. 
In  politics  Judge  Brown  was  a  Democrat,  and  enter- 
tained Mr.  Yan  Buren  during  his  visit  to  Chicago,  July 
4,  1842,  and  with  him  became  a  Free-Sotler  in  1848,  but 
he  was  too  transparent  to  be  a  successful  politician,  and 
too  broad  to  be  a  blind  partisan.  Besides  the  son  al- 
ready mentioned,  his  wife  and  four  daughters  survived 
him.  The  eldest  child,  Cornelia  A.,  born  in  Springfield, 
N.  Y.,  August  12,  1818,  married  William  H.  Stickney,  of 
Chicago,  February  19,  1852.  The  second  daughter, 
Julia,  borne  in  Danube.  Herkimer  Co.,  X.  Y.,  in 
1822,  married  George  W.  Dole,  of  Chicago,  March  30, 
1853,  and  died  October  16,  1865.  Sarah,  bom  June  13, 
1824,  married  Dr.  William  Butterfield,  October  23, 
1844.  Caroline,  born  August  1,  1826,  married  Thomas 
L.  Forrest,  July  10.  1848. 

Francis  Peyton,  was  a  member  of  the  early  Bar 
of  Chicago,  though  never  formally  enrolled  as  a  lawyer 
in  Illinois.  He  was  a  partner  of  James  Grant  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  In  the  notable  meeting  of  January, 
l837.  l«  promote  internal  improvements  he  was  chair- 
man of  committee  on  resolutions.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  first  board  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  new  city.  In  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
he  was  attorney  for  Colonel  Beaubicn  in  the  final  effort 
to  secure  his  claim  to  the  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation. 
He  conducted  some  law  business  before  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  spring  term  of  1839,  and  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  the  occasion  of  a  notable  excursion  on  the 
steamboat  "  Great  Western,"  August  13,  of  that  year 
He  afterward  came  here  in  1840  to  assist  State's  Attor- 
ney Huntington  in  the  Stone  murder  trial. 

Samuel  Lisle  Smith  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1817,  of  wealthy  parents.  His  early  advantages,  edu- 
cational and  social,  were  exceptionally  good.  Preco- 
ciously talented,  he  had  studied  law  at  Yale  and  passed 
the  examination  entitling  him  to  a  diploma  or  license  to 
practice  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  receive  it 
In  1836  he  came  to  Illinois  to  look  after  the  interests  of 

p  »rY  .°  0Wned  somc  choice  tracts  «f  land  near 
leru.  With  abundant  resources  drawn  from  the  parental 
treasury,  young  Smith  associated  with  the  many  cav 
fcU^***'Dg  young  men  who  then  thronged  This 
MhiuTf  sPccuIatio".  and  naturally  fell  into 

turn  "L  J  C  W^C\SOmcwhat  marred  hi*  career.  Re- 
S  East  he  shook  off  this  premature  pursuit  of 

InTTc  S"Ught /nd  °btaincd  his  diploma  a*  a  lawver, 
t8d8hf,marr'ed  *\*»"**ts  of  Philadelphia.  In 

teffield  ScwS  h\headW«*i"  the  office  of  But- 
"e    fwtoV    rS*  Whereuhe  farail™d  himself  with 
the  laws  of  Illmo,s.     He  gradually  slipped  into  his 


former  convivial  habits,  and  in  1839  was  chosen  City  At- 
torney, a  position  which  funished  abundant  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genial  and  generous  hospitality. 
Coupled  with  the  continuous  stream  of  his  eloquence, 
wit  and  mimicry,  his  convivial  spirit  enhanced  his  popu- 
larity, while  it  did  not  seriously  impair  a  fortune  derived 
mainly  from  his  father.  He  was  at  this  time  at  the 
very  height  of  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  Hon. 
I.  N.  Arnold,  one  of  his  hearers,  at  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention at  Springfield,  in  1840,  thus  refers  to  his  powers: 
"  I  heard  for  the  first  time  stump-speeches  from  Lin- 
coln, Harden,  Baker,  and  others,  but  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence was  conceded  to  a  young  Chicago  lawyer,  S. 
Lisle  Smith     There  was  a  charm,  a  fascination 'in  his 
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speaking,  a  beauty  of  language  and  expression,  a  poetry 
of  sentiment  and  of  imagery,  which  in  its  way  sup- 
pressed anything  I  had  ever  heard.  His  voice  was 
music  and  his  action  studied  and  graceful.  I  have 
heard  Webster,  and  Choate,  and  Crittenden,  and  Bates 
of  Missouri ;  they  were  all  greatly  his  superiors  in 
power  and  vigor,  and  in  their  various  departments  oi 
excellence,  but  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  a  short  eulogy 
or  commemorative  address,  or  upon  any  occasion  when 
the  speech  was  a  part  of  the  pageant,  I  never  heard  the 
equal  of  Lisle  Smith."  In  1844,  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  presidential  campaign,  the  third  attempt  01 
the  Whigs  to  elect  Henry  Clay,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer  and  supporter.  In  1847,  at  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Convention,  at  Chicago,  he  signally  distinguished 
himself  among  some  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  nation. 
Horace  Greeley  said  he  was  "the  star  of  the  vart  as- 
sembly, and  stood  without  a  rival;"  and  Henrj 
Clay  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that  Mr.  Smith  «W 
the  greatest  orator  he  had  ever  heard."  His  mag- 
netic power  over  an  audience,  as  testified  by  sc 
eral  surviving  witnesses,  was   something  wonderiui, 
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his  voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  his  fancy  glowed  with 
sublime  and  matchless  imagery,  and  he  was  equally 
at  home  in  pathos  or  invective.  His  language  was  not 
only  choice  but  phenomenally  exact,  his  memory  abso- 
lutely marvelous,  and  his  power  of  mimicry  no  less  so. 
His  imitations  of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Preston  'and  Webster 
.are  said  to  have  been  so  curiously  lift-like  asto  mislead 
those  most  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  these  great 
speakers.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  gro- 
tesque, joined  to  a  vast  fund  of  humor  and  innate  as  well 
as  acquired  wit,  filled  the  measure  of  his  phenomenal 
adaptability  to  become  a  great  orator.  He  lacked  but 
two  elements  of  the  highest  possible  success  in  that 
line,  a  more  portly  physique  and  a  less  ardent  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  He  was  handsome  and  graceful  but  small  of 
stature,  rather  below  the  middle  size,  with  a  florid  com- 
plexion and  light  hair.  A  third  drawback  has  been 
found  in  his  inherited  wealth,  but  had  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  himself,  this  would  not  have  proved  an  obstacle, 
but  a  valuable  auxiliary.  Besides  the  speeches  men- 
tioned, his  addresses  on  the  following  occasions  are 
singled  out  as  specially  noteworthy  :  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Excelsior  Association,  or  Sons  of  New  York, 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  Penn.  the  Reception  of  Web- 
ster, the  Irish  Relief  Meeting,  the  Obsequies  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  of  Henry  Clay.  Short-hand  facil- 
ities were  not  extensive  in  the  Chicago  of  his  day,  and 
it  is  said,  "he  never  wrote  a  single  word  even  at  his 
greatest  efforts,"  in  enduring  form,  though  we  are 
assured  his  ordinary  preparation  embraced  not  only  a 
rough  sketch  but  a  critical  weighing  of  words,  phrases 
and  quotations.  What  is  probably  correct  is  that  not  a 
single  speech  was  ever  written  out  in  full ;  nor  was  he 
so  identified  with  any  great  law  case  as  to  have  had 
either  argument  or  speech  preserved  in  any  couit  record. 
Altogether  his  career  was  rather  brilliant  than  powerful, 
and  has  had  no  influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
State,  though  it  deeply  affected  the  memory,  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  of  his  contempotaries.  He  was  genial, 
generous  and  hospitable  ;  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good  citi- 
zen and  a  thorough  friend  :  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  an  eloquent  advocate  of  whatever  social, 
legal  or  political  question  he  espoused  ;  a  well-read 
lawyer  and  popular  among  his  brethren,  and  at 
home  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  Had  his  self- 
control  been  equal  to  his  talents  he  might  have 
risen  to  eminence ;  as  it  was,  a  feeling  of  regret,  if 
not  pity,  mingles  with  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers.  He 
died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  cholera,  July  30, 
1854,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  His 
wife  and  two  sons  survived  him.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
sister  of  the  perhaps  better  known  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of 
New  York.  She  died  in  August,  187  1.  "  The  memory 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  gifted  orator,"  said  the  Daily 
Press,  in  notice  of  his  death,  "will  not  soon  fade  from 
the  public  mind,  which  he  could  at  any  time  sway  with 
the  wand  of  a  magician.  *  *  *  l'or  those  who  mourn 
the  sudden  rupture  of  the  most  tender  ties,  there  is  no 
language  to  express  their  grief."  In  the  Recorder's 
Court,  a  week  later,  the  following  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  D.  Mcllroy  and  seconded  by  E.  W.  Tracy: 
"That  in  the  death  of  S.  Lisle  Smith'the  profession 
have  lost  an  eminent  brother,  distinguished  for  his 
superior  education,  his  fine  and  practical  intellect,  and 
his  elevated  moral  character;  and  the  entire  community, 
especially  the  poor,  have  lost  an  affectionate  and  sin- 
cere friend."  "  He  was,"  says  Judge  Goodrich,  "of  me- 
dium height,  a  ruddv  countenance,  a  large  and  finely 
formed  head,  a  face  that  gave  expression  to  the  feeling 


without  words.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  shone  out 
from  under  'a  square,  projecting  brow'  luminous  with 
the  fires  of  intelligence,  and  when  kindled  by  passion  or 
the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  they  glowed  with  the  emo- 
tions that  stirred  his  soul.  His  motions  were  full  of 
grace,  his  gestures  eloquent  in  expression.  In  his  voice 
there  was  a  magic  and  charm  beyond  description.  It 
was  rich  and  sonorous,  as  flexible  in  tone  and  modula- 
tion as  the  melodies  of  a  musical  instrument,  descend- 
ing to  the  lowest  tones  and  rising  to  the  highest  pitch 
without  a  break,  as  clear  and  ringing  as  an  Alpine  horn. 
He  could  startle  with  the  tones  of  an  angry  god.  or 
soothe  with  the  softest  cadence  of  rippling  waters.  His 
eloquence  was  faultless,  his  style  chaste  and  classical, 
his  language  rich  and  copious,  his  illustrations  apt  and 
brilliant;  and  when  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion, he  conjured  up  such  marvelous  forms  of  beauty, 
such  enchanting  creations  of  fancy,  and  clothed  his 
thoughts  and  images  in  such  elegance  of  expression, 
that  his  hearers  were  entranced  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. His  speeches  were  not  the  mere  affluence  of 
sounding  words  which  like  the  jingling  of  bells  delight 
the  ear,  but  do  not  move  the  heart.  They  were  often 
full  of  profoundest  thought,  and  rich  in  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  severely  logical.  He  was  admired  by  the 
great  men  of  his  day."  A  surviving  admirer  of  Mr. 
Smith  fully  indorses 'this  beautiful  tribute  of  Judge 
Goodrich,  and  assures  the  writer  that  it  is  an  entirely 
truthful  characterization  of  the  greatest  orator  Chicago 
has  ever  known. 

Justin  BUTTERFiF.i.n  was  born  at  Keenc,  N.  H.,  in 
1790.  Educated  in  his  earlier  years  at  the  common 
school,  and  prepared  for  college  by  the  local  minister, 
he  entered  Wiliams  College  in  1S07,  and  about  1810  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  under  the  future  Judge  Egbert 
Ten  Eyck,  at  Watcrtown,  N.  Y.  During  these  years  of 
advanced  education  he  eked  out  his  scanty  resources 
by  teaching  school  in  winter;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1S12.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  ex- 
hibited that  professional  aggressiveness  and  courage  so 
characteristic  of  his  later  career.  In  July,  181.?,  during 
the  second  British  war,  he  sought  to  obtain  the  release 
by  habeas  corpus  of  his  client,  Samuel  Stacey,  Jr..  a 
native  of  Madrid,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Stacey  was  held  several  weeks  by  the  military 
without  trial  on  suspicion  of  disloyal  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  across  the  border.  Mr.  Butterfield  served 
the  writ  on  the  comniandingGeneral,  who  evaded  compli- 
ance, with  the  result  to  the  young  lawyer  that  his  purely 
professional  effort  for  a  client  reacted  on  his  own  repu- 
tation, his  position  being  regarded  as  unpatriotic  in  the 
heated  condition  of  the  public  mind.*  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  this  blind  prejudice  which  led  him  to  exclaim, 
a  generation  later,  when  asked  if  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  War:  "  No,  sir  !  I  oppose  no  war  ;  I  opposed 
one  and  it  ruined  me.  Henceforth  I'm  for  war,  pesti- 
lence and  famine ! "  He  practiced  some  years  in 
Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he  married  about  1814.  He 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  quickly  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  practice  and  high  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1816  he  returned  to  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  set- 
tling this  time  in  Watertown.  where  he  remained  several 
years.  In  1834  he  came  here  to  reconnoiter,  soon  re- 
turned to  Watertown  to  wind  up  his  business,  and  set- 
tled here  permanently  in  1835,  forming  a  law  partner- 
ship with  James  H.  Collins  as  early  as  July  16  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Butterfield  soon  became  a  recognized  leader 
not  only  at  the  Bar,  but  in  the  broader  relations  of  civil 

•  Johnwn's  New  Vork  Report*,  Vol.  X.,  yij-il- 
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life.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege at  its  incorporation,  March  25,  1837.  The  firm 
immediately  attaints!  a  front  rank  in  the  profession.  Col- 
lins was  already  well  known,  and  it  soon  hecame  evident 
that  the  new  accession  was  fully  his  equal.  Both  were 
fine  lawyers,  in  the  maturity  of  their  powers,  the  breadth 
of  their  experience  and  the  depth  and  variety  of  their 
legal  attainments.  Nearly  all  the  other  nu-mhers  of  the 
early  Chicago  Bar  were  young  men,  awaiting  opportu- 
nity to  tlesh  their  maiden  swords,  anil  win  reputation 
and  power.  Hutterfield  &  Collins  came  to  he  recug- 
nixed  as  at  the  head  of  the  Bar,  not  alone  in  Chicago 
but  in  the  State.    Against  the  movement  for  the  sus- 


JUSTIN  BUTTERFIEI.D. 

pension  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  1837,  Mr.  Butter- 
field, in  common  with  nearly  all  the  lawyers  in  the  city 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence.  And  in  the  conflict 
between  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago,  which  signal- 
izedthe  incumbency  of  Judge  Pearson,  1837  to  1S40, 
he  took  an  active  and  characteristic  part.  It  was  he 
that  in  open  court,  November  11,  1839,  held  out  to  the 
indignant  Judge  the  alternative  papers,  a  bill  of  excep- 
turns  against  his  own  rulings,  to  sign,  or  the  mandamus 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  to  obey.  He  was  fined 
*io.oo  for  contempt ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  cowed 
or  browbeaten,  and,  with  his  associate!  of  the  Bar  the 

n«r,WfK-Carfi,cd  Mme  lhc  Statc  Senate-  *here  the 
po  it.cal  bias,  .f  not  the  greater  calmness  of  that  quasi- 

£K£  W1  T5?  the  J"d«e  from  the  se»'™«  and 
5    m  lm^ach™n<  and  the  wrath  of  his  enemies. 
f«,  .I7  ,11'  B,ui.tt:rfieKI  was  made  Prosecuting  Attorney 

ne  Ed  S^T  Jmlici?'  ,)is,ritU,f  ™U  33 
c  held  until  the  election  of  President  Polk.    In  1842 

he  drew  up  the  canal  bill,  the  main  provisions  o  which 

had  been  previously  settled  in  conference ly  Arthu 

Bronson,  Wdham  B.  Ogdcn,  1.  N.  Arnold  an  l\Vmse If 


and  in  virtue  of  which  the  holders  of  canal  bonds  were 
induced  to  advance  $1,600,000  wherewith  to  complete 
the  canal.  In  1843,  through  a  misunderstanding  about 
the  division  of  income  from  his  official  position,  the 
partnership  between  him  ami  Mr.  Collins  was  dissolved; 
and  after  the  close  of  his  official  relations  with  the  ad- 
ministration he  took  into  partnership  his  son,  Justin,  Jr. 
In  1847  Erastus  S.  Williams,  a  law  student  of  the  old* 
firm,  and  of  late  years  better  known  as  Judge  Williams 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  was  added  to  the 
new  firm.  June  it,  1849,  after  the  re-accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Genera)  Land  Office  by  President  Taylor.  A  com- 
petitor for  the  |>osition  at  that  lime  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  beaten,  it  is  said, 
by  the  superior  dispatch  of  Butterfield  in  reach- 
ing Washington  by  the  northern  route,  but  more  cor- 
rectly by  the  paramount  influence  of  his  friend  Daniel 
Webster.  In  fact,  Lincoln  was  then,  or  had  recently 
lx-cn,  in  Washington  as  member  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
Kress,  and  had  the  indorsement  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion, but  the  pressure  of  Mr.  Webster  w.is  irresistih'.e. 
While  in  this  office  he  co-o|>erated  zealously  with 
Senator  Douglas  toward  securing  for  Illinois  the  land 
grant  which  became  the  subsidy  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  indirectly  through  the  seven  per  cent  of  its 
gross  earnings  made  payable  by  its  charter  to  the  State, 
an  efficient  aid  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  common 
wealth  and  finally  extinguishing  its  indebtedness.  He 
held  the  position  of  Land  Commissioner  until  disabled 
by  paralysis  in  1852.  On  his  retirement  he  received 
from  President  l  illmore  the  highest  praise  for  efficiency 
and  ability  in  that  office.  He  had  introduced  system 
and  industry  in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  He 
lingered  some  three  years  in  an  enfeebled  condition, 
when  he  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  October  23, 1S55, 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  His  wife— before  marriage  Eliz- 
abeth Pierce,  of'Scoharic,  N.  Y  — and  four  children 
survived  him.  Two  sons,  Justin  and  Lewis,  who  had 
been  bred  to  his  own  profession,  had  gone  before. 
Lewis,  born  in  181 7,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  December 
16,  1840,  died  in  Chicago  October  27,  1S45.  Justm, 
born  in  1819,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  June  10,  1S40, 
died  of  consumption  in  Washington,  March  5.  1851. 
His  oldest  son,  George,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  died 
about  1850.  The  survivors  were  William,  the  first 
graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Sidney  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Frances  Celatly.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Johnston,  Jr.  Mrs.  Johnston  died 
January  7,  1875.  Mr.  Butterfield  had  always  been  ex- 
ceptionally happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  was 
deeply  mourned  bv  his  family  and  friends.  At  the 
memorial  Uar-meeting  held  two  days  after  his  death,  his 
associates  thus  expressed  themselves:  "  Possessed  a 
great  clearness  and  sagacity  of  judgment,  cautious  ami 
steady  energy,  a  well-balanced  independence,  BJ"*j"\ 
spect  for  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  his  own  deliberate  opinion  of  the  law,  he 
secured  great  respect  as  a  lawyer.  •  *  *  '^na  c 
services  of  the  deceased  *  *  *  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  adopted  State."  "Justin  Butterheli, 
says  Arnold,  "was  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  we 
very  ahlest  lawyer  we  have  ever  had  at  the  U"; 
cago  Bar.  He  was  strong,  logical,  full  of  vigor  ana 
resources.  In  his  style  of  argument,  and  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  not  unlike  Daniel  Weu«t*|>  • 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer,  and  who  was  his  moae  . 
He  wielded  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  irony  ™" 
crushing  power,  and  was  especially  effective^  m  im 
tive.    Great  as  he  was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  ami 
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everywhere  on  questions  of  law.  he  lacked  the  tact  and 
skill  to  be  equally  successful  before  a  jury."  "  Mr. 
Butterfield's  success  in  the  profession,"  says  Judge 

John  M.  Wilson,  "resulted  from  what  may  be  called 
the  power  of  adaptation,  always  seizing  upon  the  most 
effective  mode  of  subserving  the  interest  of  his  client. 
*  *  *  He  possessed  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  his  adversary,  and  was  the 
last  man  to  attempt  to  laugh  a  case  out  of  court,  unless 
the  prosecution  was  feeble  or  the  plaintiff  and  his  case 
were  open  to  the  assaults  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  *  *  * 
He  rarely  indulged  in  flights  of  fancy,  though  he  never 
failed  to  lighten  up  his  addresses  to  court  or  jury  with 
a  caustic  humor  which  was  always  effective,  his  manner 
giving  a  point  and  force  to  the  words.  The  high  posi- 
tion he  attained  was  owing,  as  intimated,  to  his  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  questions  upon  which  cases  must 
bc-decided,  and  by  adapting  his  mode  of  attack  or  de- 
fense to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case."  Mr. 
Butterfield  possessed  readiness  in  reply  and  aptness 
in  retaliation,  which  with  his  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  made  him  a  formidable  adversary  and 
a  desirable  advocate.  Many  stories  arc  told  of  his  wit 
and  humor,  which  need  not  l>c  here  repeated,  as  they 
only  illustrate  traits  of  character  and  manner  already 
described. 

Isaac  Newton  Aknoi.ii  was  born  in  Hartwick, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  V.,  November  30,  1813.  His  parents 
were  Dr  George  W  ashington,  and  Sophia  Mason  Ar- 
nold, who  had  removed  thither  from  Rhode  Island  some 
fifteen  years  before.  Besides  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
they  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity,  except  one  boy  who  died  in  infancy. 
I.  N.  Arnold  got  his  early  education  at  the  district 
school  and  the  local  academy.   While  procuring  his 

later  education  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  during  his  studies 
for  the  Bar,  he  made  a  frugal  living  by  copying  in  the 
office  of  the  surrogate,  teaching  a  neighboring  school, 
by  office  services  for  his  law  teachers,  and  finally  by  an 
occasional  trial  before  a  Justice  of  the  l'eace.  He 
first  studied  law  under  Richard  Cooper,  of  Coopers- 
town,  and  then  under  Judge  K.  B.  Morehouse.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  became  the  partner  of  his  late  teacher,  Judge 
Morehouse.  He  soon  found  opportunity  for  his  first 
triumph  in  a  role  in  which  his  success  afterward  became 
quite  marked,  that  of  advocate  for  persons  charged 
with  capital  offenses.  A  negro  named  Dacit  was  under 
indictment  in  Otsego  County  for  fratricide,  an  unjust 
presumption  of  guilt  seizing  the  public  mind  because 
the  two  brothers  were  believed  to  be  rivals  in  love.  Mr. 
Arnold  became  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  his  client 
and  secured  his  acquittal.  As  he  approached  his  ma- 
jority he  concluded  to  go  West,  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
purpose  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  October,  1836.  He 
published  his  card  as  a  lawyer  as  early  as  November 
19,  of  that  year.  His  chief  source  of  income  at  lirst 
was  his  skill  as  a  writer  of  real  estate  contracts,  trans- 
fers and  abstracts,  in  the  office  of  Augustus  Clarrett, 
auctioneer  and  dealer  in  lots  and  lands,  and  afterward 
Mayor  of  the  city.  In  those  early  days  of  almost 
frenzied  activity  in  that  line  of  speculation,  Mr.  Arnold 
often  earned  ten  dollars  a  day  in  that  capacity.  He 


soon  obtained  a  share  of  the  limited  law  business  of 
the  period,  and  in  the  American  of  February  18,  1837, 
he  advertised  that  certain  notes  and,  accounts  were  in 
his  hands  for  collection.  In  March  he  was  chosen  the 
fust  Clerk  of  the  new  city,  a  position  which  he  soon 
found  more  onerous  than  remunerative;  and  which  he 
resigned  before  October,  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
growing  professional  business.  He  had,  meanwhile, 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mahlon  1).  Ogden,  of 
which  the  first  mention  made  is  dated  August  16,  1837, 
though  known  to  have  been  established  some  months 
earlier  in  the  spring.  With  a  colleague  at  headquarters, 
Mr.  Arnold  was  now  free  to  broaden  the  relations  and 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  firm  by  riding  the  circuit 
of  the  adjoining  counties  and  attending  the  State  and 
I'nited  States  courts  at  the  capital  as  elsewhere  sketched 
in  this  work,  chiefly  from  his  writings.  Arnold  & 
Ogden  soon  came  into  public  recognition,  and  were  en- 
gaged on  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  more  important  cases  in  this  section. 
In  those  dark  days  of  Illinois  history,  from  1836  to 
1S46.  when  men  were  sometimes  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  a  more  or  less  outspoken  platform  of  repudiation, 
Mr.  Arnold's  position  and  views  on  the  opposite  side 
came  to  be  recognized.  He  was  known  as  an  earnest 
pleader  for  saving  the  credit  of  the  State  by  accepting 
in  good  faith  the  whole  burden  which  had  been  so  un- 
wisely laid  upon  them  by  their  representatives,  '['hence- 
forth he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  champion  of 
public  honor,  a  principled  opponent  of  repudiation  and 
of  whatever  else  tended  to  weaken  the  purpose  of  the 
people  to  manfully  pay  the  penalty  of  the  internal  im- 
provement mania,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. In  January.  1840,  Mr.  Arnold  purchased  for 
$400,  a  lot  in  Fort  Dearborn  addition,  which  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  mention  in  illustration  of  the  great 
growth  in  value  of  Chicago  real  estate.  With  the 
not  very  expensive  building  erected  thereon  since  the 
fire  it  now  brings  a  rental  of  §2,500.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  inspectors  under 
the  school  act  of  1839,  a  position  which  his  increasing 
public  responsibilities  soon  forced  him  to  relinquish. 
January  18,  1841,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago 
to  promote  direct  taxation  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  State  debt.  Mr.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  signers 
to  the  call,  as  well  as  a  prominent  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  evidences  of  an 
earnest  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  best  people 
of  the  State  to  maintain  or  repair  the  public  credit,  the 
Legislature,  in  February,  passed  a  law  which  gave  a 
right  of  redemption  in  all  cases  of  land  sold  under  mort- 
gages and  deeds  of  trust,  whether  in  virtues  of  decrees 
at  law  or  in  equity,  and  provided  that  before  any  such 
sale  the  property  should  be  appraised  and  should  not 
be  sold  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  such  appraisal.  As 
this  legislation  practically  suspended  the  collection  of 
debts,  Mr.  Arnold  at  once  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  carried  two  test  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  his  views 
were  confirmed  and  the  obnoxious  laws  declared  void. 
In  April,  1841,  he  was  appointed  Master  in  Chancer}'  by 
Judge  T.  W.  Smith,  a  position  he  held  until  his  election 
to  the  Legislature.  Four  months  later,  August  4,  he 
was  married  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  to  Harriet  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Trumbull  Darrancc,  of  Pittsficld,  Mass. 
He  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois,  De- 
cember 5,  1 84 1,  at  one  of  his  many  professional  visits 
to  th«  capital,  though  he  had  been  licensed  some  time 
before,  and  his  New  York  license  had  secured  him  full 
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recognition  from  the  first  as  a  member  of  the  earlier 
Chicago  Bar.    At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
1842,  he  introduced  a  resolution  committing  that  body 
to  an  explicit  declaration  against  repudiation.    It  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  the  Rock  River  district,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  indorsement  of  the  majority.  Mr. 
Arnold  received  the  nomination  for  representative  of 
his  district  in  the  General  Assembly  and  was  elected. 
He  resigned  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery  August  6. 
He  had  about  this  time  received  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Bronson,  of  New  York,  a  creditor  of  this  State  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  informally  representing  the  views 
of  other  creditors,  which  outlined  the  method  of  paying 
the  canal  debt  by  borrowing  enough  to  complete  it  and 
pledging  its  future  revenue  to  the  pavment  of  interest 
and  principal  of  the  old  and  new  debt.    At  a  confer- 
ence some  weeks  later  in  Chicago  between  Mr.  Bron- 
son, William  B.  Ogden,  I.  N.  Arnold  and  Justin  Butter- 
field  this  design  assumed  more  definite  shape  and  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Butterficld  as  the  famous  canal  bill, 
which  contributed  so  effectually  to  restore  the  State 
credit  and  enhance  the  prosperity  of  Chicago.  The 
principles  involved  and  the  sustaining  arguments  were 
represented  fully  and  forcibly  by  Mr.  Arnold  before  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  November  16,  in  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Legal  and  Moral  Obligations  of  the  State  to  pay 
its  Debts,  the  Resources  of  Illinois,  and  the  Means  by 
which  the  Credit  of  the  State  may  be  Restored."  In 
the  session  of  1842-43  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  and  introduced  the  canal  bill  already 
mentioned.    By  persistent  efforts  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  it  through,  but  by  only  a  very  small  majority, 
in  1S44  he  was  again  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.    Toward  the  ch.se  of  the  year,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Justin  Butterfield,  his  friends  petitioned 
the  administration  for  his  appointment  to  the  vacant 
place  of  District  Attorney  for  Illinois,  while  another 
section  of  the  party  favored  Mark  Skinner.  To  promote 
harmony  the  appointment  was  given  to  D.  L  Grege  of 
Johet    Meanwhile  the  loan  of  $,,600,000  provided  by  the 
canal  bill  of  the  year  before  was  delayed  through  the 
cautious  hesitancy  of  the  money  lenders,  who  required 
additional  and  clearly  specified  guarantees  from  the 
Legislature,  in  all  of  which  subsidiary  work  Mr.  Arnold 
took  an  active  part,  having  at  length 'the  satisfaction  to 
sec  the  whole  matter  amicably  adjusted  in  .84?  At 
'^[^s  s?™»d  te™in  the  Legislature  by  itsad- 

"fr;  W1,th  "ew  '"'"est  and  increased  success, 
in  1847  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Ogden  and 
after  some  months  became  assoc  iated  with  George  W 
'/rV  *848:  ,n  that  y«tr.  too,  he  threw  his  politl 
'2  {°Tn? ,and  talc,Us  into  the  »™  Free-Soil  party, 
and  U  St  ^  KatC  l"  'tS  "ational  co"vcntion  at  Buffalo 
and  its  State  convention  at  Ottawa.  He  took  an  earncs 

o  Hr  T  Trt  n  ,he  a^i-slavery  campaign,  being  one 
of  the  chief  orators  of  the  party  of  Illinois  h,  all  the 
succeed      bl    nja,  campaigns' his  voice  and  n   ie.  ee 

Arnold  \  l„-,y  became  Arno  d.  Lamed  &  T  iv  hv  ,1,,. 
accession  of  Edwin  C  1  1  1  V  ■  .  -  D>  ll,c 
the  Twentieth  (  VnPr.i  I  \n  thc  slnglc  sewion  "f 
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the  election  of  his  successful  competitor,  John  F.  Farns- 
worth.    In  i860,  he  defeated  Mr.  Farnsworth  in  the 
convention,  and  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh,  or 
War  Congress,  by  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  ami 
sixty-three  votes,  or  seventy-six  votes  over  the  presi- 
dential ticket.    He  was  among  the  first  representatives 
to  arrive  in  Washington  to  participate  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln  March  4,  1861.    From  that  time  until 
thc  close  in  1865  of  his  second  Congressional  term  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1862,  he  devoted  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  L'nion  and  the  suppnrt 
of  thc  administration.    His  first  speech  in  Congress  was 
an  eulogy  of  the  deceased  Douglas,  with  whom  he  had 
politically  associated  in  Illinois  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  public  life  of  both.  At  the  regular  session  in  Decern- 
ber  Mr.  Arnold  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
defense  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers.     In  an  able 
report  to  the  House,  in  February,  1862,  he  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  be 
converted  into  a  ship  canal.     He  introduced  a  bill 
embodying  this  project,  and  in  June  urged  its  passage 
with  much  force  in  a  strong  speech.    Hut  despite  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  it  was  defeated  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  at  the  next  session,  though  he  made  a  second 
powerful  speech  in  its  behalf  in  January,  1863.    In  the 
next  Congress,  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  was  elected  in  kS6j, 
he  was  chairman  of  committee  on  roads  and  canals  and 
introduced  a  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,- 
000  with  which  to  enlarge  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Ca- 
nal.   It  passed  the  House  February  2,  1865,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.    It  was  not,  however,  matters  of  mere 
local  interest,  however  great,  which  chiefly  occupied 
Mr.  Arnold's  attention  during  the  momentous  period 
of  his  Congressional  career.    Kven  the  great  questioned 
internal  improvements   which  for  fifty  years  had  en- 
listed the  Itcst  efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  Illinois  and  of 
Mr.  Arnold  since  his  arrival  in  the  State  twenty-live 
years  before,  was  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the 
great  national  questions  which  now  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  best  powers  and  ripest  wisdom  of  the  two  War 
Congresses  of  which  he  was  a  member.    It  is  a  matter 
of  national  record  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  among  thc  earliest 
and  most  radicals  upporters  of  the  administration,  and  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  advo- 
cate the  most  sweeping  of  the  war  measures  which  many 
declared  revolutionary  and  unconstitutional.  Though 
a  lawyer  he  saw  at  once  that  even  the  highest  laws  of 
peace  should  not  give  way  to  thc  stem  arbitrament  of 
war.    The  sword  had  been  appealed  to,  and  society's 
provisions  for  the  opposite  conditions  of  peace  and  war 
could  not  be  simultaneously  invoked.     The  unmasked 
assassin  in  vain  cries  out,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
Mr.  Arnold  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
measures  which  finally  secured  "  Lil>erty  throughout 
thc  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  By  this  first  act, 
about  three  thousand  slaves  obtained  their  freedom. 
March  24,  1862,  he  introduced  the  bill  which  prohibited 
slaver)'  in  even,-  place  directly  subject  to  national  juris- 
diction, and  which  with  some  amendments  became  a 
law  June  19,  1862.    His  first  great  speech  in  Congress 
May  22,  urged  as  a  legitimate  war  measure  thc  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  rebels,  and  the  confiscation  of  all 
their  other  property.    In  thc  discussions  which  followed 
the  President's  emancipation  proclamation,  Mr.  Arnold 
took  an  active  part.    The  first  debate  began  May  31, 
1863,  and  the  question  was  brought  to  a  vote  June  15, 
when  it  was  found   that  ninety-three  favored  while 
sixty-five  opposed  grafting  abolition  on  the  statute 
book.    On  the  assembling  of  CongTess  in  December, 
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1863,  it  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  the  ad tni lustration 
that  to  give  permanence  to  the  results  of  the  great 
proclamation  it  was  necessary  to  pass  supporting  meas- 
ures. January  6,  1864.  Mr.  Arnold  made  a  speech  in 
the  House,  on  "  The  Tower.  Duty  and  Necessity  of 
destroying  Slavery  in  the  Rebel  States."    February  15, 

1864,  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  House,  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, M  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  wherever  it  now 
exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  every  part  thereof 
forever"  'See  Cong.  Globe,  Vol.  L,  p.  659  ,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  decided  majority  but  fell  short  of  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote.  In  the  further  progress  of  the 
discussion  until  the  resolution  embodying  the  now  his- 
toric thirteenth  amendment  was  passed  in  the  House, 
January  31,  1865,  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  fifty- 
six  votes,  Mr.  Arnold  took  a  conspicuous  part.  July 
14,  1864,  on  his  return  to  Chicago  during  adjournment 
of  Congress,  he  was  honored  with  a  public  reception 
by  his  constituents,  to  whom  his  career  in  Congress  had 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  for 
his  able  and  faithful  services  was  passed  unanimously. 
He,  however,  declined  a  renomination  ;  but  strongjy 
urged  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  tailored 
indefatigably  for  his  re-election,  addressing  a  ureal  num- 
ber of  meetings  during  the  campaign,  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
in  earnest  support  of  the  man  and  his  policy.  His  own 
Congressional  career  closed  March  3,  1865.  In  i860, 
his  income  from  his  profession  was  $22,000  ;  his  ex- 
penses for  four  years  as  a  member  of  Congress,  though 
perhaps  exceptionally  frugal,  and  certainly  not  extrava- 
gant were  about  $20,000  in  excess  of  his  salary.  It 
seemed  therefore  the  wiser  course  to  withdraw,  and 
save  his  modest  fortune  from  speedy  extinction.  With 
a  special  predilection  for  literary  composition,  and  a 
decided  talent  for  historic  research,  besides  a  lawyer's 
power  to  weigh  evidence  and  discern  motive,  supple- 
mented by  a  very  sincere  admiration  fur  his  subject, 
he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  story  of  the  final  overthow  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  To  facilitate  his  labors  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  appoint  him  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  auditor  of  the  treas- 
ury for  the  post-office  department,  neither  office  requir- 
ing the  incumbent's  exclusive  time. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  writing 
of  the  work  became  more  urgent,  and  President  John- 
Son  appointed  him  to  the  auditorship  only.  He  had, 
however,  got  so  much  farther  away  from  Democracy 
than  Mr.  Johnson,  that  he  soon  ceased  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  administration,  and  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he  undertook 
to  show  Mr.  Johnson  how  he  was  drifting  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  "  illustrious  predecessor,"  and  of  the  great 
party  which  had  subdued  the  great  Rebellion.  Return- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1867,  Mr.  Arnold  completed  the  His- 
tory of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  a  specific  histori- 
cal value  because  of  the  author's  personal  knowledge 
of,  and  sympathetic  admiration  for  the  President,  besides 
his  own  individual  participation,  and  often  conspicu- 
ous share  in  the  great  movement  for  the  final  overthow 
of  slavery.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  collecting 
and  compiling  the  s]>eeches  and  State  papers  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  the  great  fire  by  sweeping  away  some 
$200,000  worth  of  his  productive  property  drove  him 
again  into  professional  life.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Swett  in  1S72,  and  worked 
hard  for  two  or  three  years,  when  his  health  gave  way, 


and  he  again  retired  to  private  life  and  his  favorite  lit- 
erary pursuits. 

John  Dean  Caton  was  born  in  the  to.vn  of  Mon- 
roe, Orange  Co.,  N.  V.,  March  19.  1S12.  His  father, 
Robert,  had  married  his  third  wife,  Hannah  Dean,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  third,  and  the  first  of  two  sons.  He  had 
had  eleven  children  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom  ten  were 
sons;  and  by  his  second,  only  one  son  and  no  daughter; 
so  that  John  Dean  was  the  twelfth  win  and  fifteenth 
child  of  a  progeny  of  sixteen.  The  father  was  born 
March  22.  1761,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  where  his 
father,  also  Robert,  owned  a  plantation.  This  older 
Robert  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  had  been  in  the 
English  service,  but  had  settled  in  Maryland  some  time 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  younger  Roliert, 
though  only  in  his  sixteenth  year  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  took  part  in  the  struggle  and  settled  on 
the  Hudson  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Here  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  his  third  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  another  preacher  of  that  Society. 
He  died  in  1815,  at  a  comparatively  early  age  for  the 
head  of  so  numerous  a  family.  When  young  Caton  was 
four  years  old  his  mother,  widowed  a  year  before,  moved 
to  ( >neida  County,  where  a  brother  resided,  with  whom 
she  and  the  children  staid  some  months,  and  then  rented 
from  him  a  small  place  in  Paris  Township.  Here  the 
•  future  Judge  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion, attending  the  district  school  until  he  was  nine  years 
old.  In  1821  one  Solomon  Ross,  a  Friend,  took  him  to 
reside  on  his  mountain  farm  near  Smyrna,  Chenango 
County,  where  the  labor  proved  excessive  for  a  child  of 
his  years,  anil  whence  after  a  nine  weeks'  detention,  he 
was  humanely  conveyed  thirty  miles  to  his  home  by  an- 
other Friend  who  sympathized  in  his  desolation.  Soon 
after  he  brought  home  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  as  a 
farm  boy,  at  $2.50  a  month,  being  a  quarter  of  beef 
thus  earned  from  Captain  Hubbard  At  eleven,  he 
worked  for  Mr.  Sexton  at  $3  a  month,  and  was  dis- 
charged for  harrowing  an  unbroken  sward,  through  a 
misapprehension  of  orders.  With  occasional  and  poorly 
paid  work  from  different  farmers,  and  attendance  at 
school  in  the  winter  months,  young  Caton  slowly 
climbed  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Pursuant  to  his  father's 
wishes  he  was  then  put  to  a  trade,  that  of  harness-maker 
being  selected.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  the  business, 
and  his  eyes  becoming  accidentally  inflamed,  he  easily 
procured  his  welcome  dismissal  from  the  "  horse-tailor," 
Job  Collins,  Meanwhile  his  mother  had  removed  to 
Utica,  aided  in  part  by  such  slender  help  as  he  had  been 
able  to  give  her,  where  he  now  rejoined  her,  in  1829. 
Here  he  spent  nine  months  at  the  Academy,  and  made  such 
proficiency  as  to  be  able  tocarn  money  at  surveying  and 
teaching  before  he  was  eighteen.  He  taught  a  district 
school  near  Ovid  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  and  hired  out 
to  a  neighboring  farmer  in  the  spring,  but  receiving  a 
severe  cut  in  the  foot,  he  bade  good-bye  to  farm,  until 
he  got  one  of  his  own  some  years  later  in  Illinois.  He 
now  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  classics  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  at  Rome.  He  again  taught  a 
district  school  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  and  returned  to 
Grosvcnor's  school  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  his  am- 
bition had  been  aroused,  and  he  sought  to  become  a 
lawyer,  having  already  begun  to  pettifog  in  the  local 
justice  courts.  In  December,  1831,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Heardsley  &  Matteson,  at  Utica,  as  a  student; 
afterward  that  of  Wheeler  Harncs  at  Rome,  and  later 
that  of  James  H.  Collins  at  Vernon.  In  1833  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  West,  and  while  at  White  Pigeon,  Mich., 
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was  invited  by  Irad  Hill  to  take  (wssage  on  his  raft  to 
St.  Joseph,  whence  he  came  to  Chicago  on  the  Ariadne, 
under  command  of  Captain  Pickering,  arriving  in  the 
outer  harbor  June  19,  1833.  Here  lie  soon  began  to 
pick  up  such  |R-ttv  cases  as  offered,  some  of  which 
are  referred  to  elsewhere.  In  his  law  business 
.of  that  year  should  he  mentioned  his  effort  in 
behalf  of  some  six  free  negroes,  at  a  fee  of 
perhaps  of  one  dollar  each.  The  law  of  Illinois  re- 
quired that  free  negroes  should  show  their  manumission 
papers,  to  entitle  them  to  free  circulation  among  the 
whites.  The  Chicago  blacks  of  the  period  claimed  to 
be  born  in  the  free  States,  but  having  no  papers  were 
subjected  to  annoyance  under  the  letter  of  the  law  from 
the  hostility  of  such  as  were  enemies  of  their  race. 
Caton  brought  their  case  before  the  Court  of  County 
Commissioners,  pleading  with  success  that  some  court 
representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  must  have  the 
right  of  granting  freedom  papers  to  these  unfortunates  ; 
and  that  their  honorable  body  was  such  court.  Though 
they  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  any  constitutional 
or  legislative  grant  of  such  powers  their' hearts  yielded 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  they  author- 
ized the  issuing  of  the  required  papers,  In  the  fall  of 
'83.?,  Mr.  Caton  went  to  Pekin,  Tazewell  County,  to  be 
examined  for  admission  to  the  Bar  by  ludge  l.ojkwood, 
who  thus  addressed  him  at  the  dose  :  "  Young  man,  I 
shall  give  you  a  license,  but  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer.  If  you  work  hard, 
you  will  attain  it ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  a  failure." 
He  then  proceeded  to  Greenville,  Bond  County,  and 
had  his  license  indorsed  by  Judge  Smith.*  January 
i,  1834,  he  set  out  as  guide' to  Dr.  Temple,  mail-con- 
tractor, on  the  first  stage  coach  which  left  Chicago  for 
Ottawa.  In  February,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
former  law-teacher,  Collins.  In  May  he  attended  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  brought  the  first  jury  case,  being  the 
identical  one  in  which  he  cheated  his  friend  Spring  out 
Of  a  Client  but  into  a  better  fee.  as  elsewhere  stated.! 
Mr.  Caton  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  July  12, 
1S34,  receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  in  a  very 
active  campaign,  which  left  but  a  few'  if  any  votes  un- 
polled. In  the  fall  of  LS34,  he  was  ill  for  'forty-seven 
days  In  the  country  at  Colonel  Warrens,  and  remembers 
of  the  court  business  of  that  term  only  the  memorable 
case  of  uxoricide  by  an  Irishman,  whose  acquittal  was 
unexpectedly  secured  by  the  plea  of  Collins,  on  which 
the  court  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  could  not  find 
him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  as  indicted  it 
was  their  duty  not  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
in  any  degree,  but  to  acquit.  On  the  28th  of  July,  i8« 
Mr.  Lato„  married  Laura  Adelaide,  daughter' of  Ja- 
cob Shemll,  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co  N  Y 
whose  affections  he  had  won  some  few  years  before  In 
a  contest  with  Isaac  Harmon  for  the  office  of  Probate 
Judge  to  succeed  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  Caton  was  de- 

oft'.,  ,A"  f!fi  Wilh,N-  ,'  Judd-  he  f"rmcd  «»»  firm 
of  Caton  &  Judd  ;  and  in  that  year  built  the  first  dwell- 
ing w.thm  the  school  section,  on  the  West  Side  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Harrison  and  Clinton  strce'ts  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  a  city  charter 
in 1  November  1836,  representing  the  second  district  of 
rL  Z  J"  ,  f  mf;tlng ,for  c<,ns«lt"t'on  with  trustees. 
UflS  T3  troubles  of  «*J7  did  not  leave  him  u» 
scathed ;  he  lost  not  only  most  of  his  real  estate  but  his 

.  JO,  tt,c^fnmc  c..urt  bm  h,«  *t  fa,  no[  „ppair  ootil  rWmbff 
I*  ™y  ■»«  <,rK»n,«d  .  KnB*  iory,  „,  unl).  p^XiX*  «•  "«< 


health  also  ;  and  in  1838  he  took  refuge  on  a  farm  near 
Plainlield,  which  he  had  entered  some  years  before,  and 
of  which  he  plowed  a  portion  that  year,  and  to  which 
be  moved  his  family  in  1839.  He  kept  up  his  law 
practice  in  three  or  four  neighboring  counties,  being 
the  first  lawyer  to  bring  suit  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  Kane  and  Will  counties,  as  he  hail  previously  beer, 
in  Cook  County.  In  1840,  again  in  conflict  with 
Harmon.  Having  recovered  his  health  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  made  vacant  by  the  election  of  judge 
Ford  as  Governor,  his  commission  bearing  date 
August  20,  1842.  In  the  October  term  of  that  year, 
in  Bureau  County,  the  historic  case  of  the  People 
VS.  l.ovcjoy  for  that  "he  did  harbor,  feed,  secrete  and 
clothe  a  certain  slave  girl,  knowing  her  to  be  such," 
etc.,  was  trieil  before  the  new  Judge,  who  distinctly  laid 
down  the  principle,  new  in  that  day,  that  "if  a  man 
voluntarily  brings  his  slave  into  a  free  State  the  slave 
becomes  free,"  which  had  much  influence  on  the  jury 
in  acquitting  I.ovejoy.  At  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session  in  March,  1843,  John  M.  Robinson,  who  hail 
been  United  States  Senator,  1835  to  1841,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  judgeship,  but  dying  in  April,  Caton, 
after  an  intermission  of  only  a  month,  was  selected  by 
Governor  Ford,  and  at  the 'next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  elected  by  them,  and  served  until  the 
re-organ ization  of  the  judiciary  under  the  Constitution 
of  1S48.  He  was  then  elected  one  of  the  three  Justicesof 
the  Supreme  Court  December  4,  1848,  who  were  to  serve 
three,  six  and  nine  years,  by  which  provision  the  election 
of  one  Justice  every  three  years  was  secured.  The  six- 
years  term  fell  to  Caton,  and  towards  its  close,  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Treat,  in  April,  1855,  he 
succeeded  the  place  of  pre-eminence  for  the  few 
remaining  months.  Itcing  re-elected  in  June,  1855,  for 
nine  years,  he  again  became  head  of  the  Bench  on  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Scates  in  1857,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  own  resignation,  January  9,  1S64,  five 
months  before  the  expiration  of  his  term.  To  accom- 
pany an  ailing  daughter  to  Kurope  he  laid  aside  the  er- 
mine which  he  had  worn  for  over  twenty-one  years  with 
honor  to  himself,  credit  to  the  Bench  and  satisfaction  to 
the  Bar  and  the  people.  Meanwhile  he  had  become  in- 
terested, in  1849,  in  what  was  then  known  as  O'Reilly's 
telegraph,  but  which  was  organized  as  the  Illinois  & 
Mississippi  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  director.  In  1852  the  company  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  and  was"  saved  only  by  Judge  Caton's 
business  tact  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  proposed 
that  the  company  should  obtain  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Illinois  an  amendment  to  their  charter  author- 
izing an  assessment,  and  the  sale  of  the  defaulting  stock. 
The  board  concurred  and  elected  him  president  and 
general  superintendent  with  absolute  power.  He  se- 
cured the  necessary  legislation,  and  obtained  enough 
from  an  assessment  of  $2.50  on  each  share,  and  the  sales 
of  defaulting  shares,  to  meet  the  most  pressing  obliga- 
tions; and  devoted  his  spare  time,  without  however  the 
slightest  infringement  on  his  judicial  functions.  He 
studied  the  art  of  telegraphy,  making  himself  an  expert 
of  that  day;  traveling  in  the  Northern  wilds  to  obtain  a 
supply  of' cedar  posts,  negotiating  with  railroad  com- 
panies in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  for  transporta- 
tion, and  placing  his  lines  along  their  roads.  'I  he 
Weekly  Democrat  of  November  3,  1S53,  thus  refers  to 
his  activity  at  this  period:  "Judge  Caton  will  soon  be 
the  telegraph  king  of  the  West.  From  all  parts  of  Illi- 
nois we  have  reports  of  the  system  and  energy  Wj* 
which  the  telegraph  lines  are  managed,  and  of  new  ftt- 
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lages  being  put  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  means  of  the  lightning  wires."  After  some 
years  the  stock  of  the  company  began  to  pay  dividends; 
and  in  1867  its  lines  were  leased  to  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  Judge  Caton  retiring  from  the 
management.  His  pursuits  since  then  have  been  a  com- 
bination of  literary  and  business  enterprises,  intermingled 
with  the  superintendence  of  his  large  farm,  and  the 
adornment  of  his  city  home  on  Calumet  Avenue,  and 
numerous  journeys  at  home  and  abroad.  His  judicial 
decisions  are  scattered  through  twenty-seven  volumes  of 
Illinois  Reports  from  Scammon  HI  to  Illinois  XXX. 
In  these  he  has  stamped  the  impress  of  his  mind  indel 
ibly  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  They  exhibit 
a  man  of  industry  in  research,  a  writer  of  vigor 
and  method,  a  thinker  who  is  argumentative  and 
discriminating,  and  occasionally  original.  A  few  of  his 
decisions  especially  after  experience  had  taught  him  to 
lop  off  redundency,  would  do  credit  to  a  Judge  of  any 
Bench,  State  or  National.  While  not  overladen  with 
citations  they  are  marked  by  deliberation  and  sound 
sense,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  His  early  habits 
of  self  reliance  impart  a  vigorous  individuality,  and  his 
power  of  seizing  essential  points  gives  a  clearness  to 
his  decisions  that  make  them  both  readable  and  valua- 
ble. The  best  traits  of  his  judicial  style  are  reproduced 
in  his  other  writings  which  cover  antiquarian  and  scien- 
tific as  well  as  purely  literary  and  historical  researches. 
He  generally  expresses  his  thought  with  clearness  and 
precision,  ami  as  much  condensation  as  is  consistent 
with  an  easy,  full  and  unaffected  style.  As  an  advocate, 
he  was  not 'remarkable  for  readiness,  requiring  careful 
study  to  insure  success.  But  his  long  experience  as  a 
Judge  and  man  of  affairs,  enhanced  by  his  later  indus- 
try in  the  fields  of  literature,  has  developed  a  fair  read- 
iness for  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  some  of  his 
latest  public  addresses  have  been  marked  by  the  easy 
self-possession  of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  recognized  and  respected  authority.  His  mind 
is  rather  active  than  brilliant  ;  and  he  is  properly  re- 
garded by  himself  and  others  as  a  man  of  patient  indus- 
try, endowed  with  a  good  working  mental  apparatus 
rather  than  genius  or  phenomenal  jmwer.  Of  large  and 
ragged  frame,  his  brain  is  of  similar  type— brawn  and 
brain  being  closely  related.  At  this  writing,  he  is  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  still  hale  and  active,  alternating 
between  town  and  country,  between  literary  investiga- 
tions and  business  undertakings,  between  scientific  in- 
quiries and  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  sur- 
rounded by  his  flocks  and  herds,  with  no  serious  physi- 
cal impairment  except  a  dimness  of  vision  produced  by 
cataract  which  he  hopes  to  have  successfully  removed 
in  a  few  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caton  are  the  parents 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  died  in  infancy,  one  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  three  survive.  Of  these  one  is  a  .son, 
Arthur  J.,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  two  are  daughters,  Mrs. 
Norman  Williams  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Towne,  whose 
husbands  are  lawyers.  All  these  reside  in  their  respect- 
ive homes  within  the  same  inclosure  as  their  parents, 
which  seems  the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  largely  devot- 
ed to  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

Grant  Goodrich,  born  in  Milton  Township,  Sara- 
toga Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  11,  1812,  is  the  eighth  son 
and  ninth  child  of  Gideon  and  Eunice  Warren  Good- 
rich, and  a  direct  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  William  Goodrich,  who  arrived  in  New  England 
in  1630.  In  1817  Gideon  Goodrich  removed  with  his 
family  to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  here  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  his 
father's  house,  from  a  teacher  whose  pupils  consisted 


mainly  of  the  Goodrich  children.  Some  five  years  later 
young  Goodrich  went  to  live  with  a  married  sister  at 
Wcstficld,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  inkling  of  the  higher  English  branches 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  under  the  guidance 
of  a  resident  lawyer.  About  1825  being  it  was  thought 
predisposed  to  consumption,  he  took  to  lake  navigation 
in  the  vessels  of  bis  brother,  a  shipowner  of  Portland 
Harbor  on  Lake  Eric,  whither  his  father  had  also  re- 
moved. In  1S27  with  a  physical  system  strengthened 
beyond  expectation  by  the  air  and  exercise  of  two  years 
of 'seafaring  life,  young  Goodrich,  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  returned  to  Westfield  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  the  Academy  of  that  place.  In  1830,  he  there 
entered  the  law  office  of  Dixon  &  Smith;  and 
in  his  twenty-second  year  set  out  for  the  West, 
arriving  in  Chicago,  "early  in  May,  1834."  Two 
months  later  he  made  a  journey  to  Jacksonville, 
where  he  was  examined  and  licensed  by  Judge 
Lockwood  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  early  as  June, 
1S35,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  A.  N.  Fullerton, 
which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  and  renting  of 
real  estate,  and  was  dissolved  February  22,  1S36.  With- 
in a  few  days  Mr.  Goodrich  became  the  law  partner  of 
Giles  Spring,  and  so  continued  until  the  election  of  the 
latter  to  the  Bench  in  1849.  Both  partners  found  wives 
at  Wcstficld,  where  Goodrich  had  been  long  and  favor- 
ably known,  and  where  he  had  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1832.  He  married  Miss  Juliet  Atwater,  July 
24,  1836.  In  common  with  almost  every  other  enter- 
prising citizen  of  the  Chicago  of  1837  the  panic  of  that 
year  found  him  involved  on  his  own  and  others' account 
to  the  extent  of  §60,000.  which  it  took  many  years  to 
clear  off,  but  which  be  eventually  paid  without  abate- 
ment. He  not  only  advocated  payment  in  full  of  all 
obligations  by  the  State,  city  and  individuals,  but  en- 
forced the  exhortation  by  example.  In  1838,  he  was 
elected  Alderman  of  the  Sixlh  Ward, and  was  president  of 
the  Lyceum  in  1839.  The  firm  of  Spring  &  Goodrich 
did  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  law  business  of 
Chicago  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  continuance, 
the  excellent  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Goodrich  being  a 
valuable  counterpoise  to  the  unfortunate  infirmity  of 
Spring,  while  the  legal  ability  of  both  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  clients.  A  short-lived  partnership  with  Buck- 
ner  S.  Morris  followed  in  1850,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1857,  Mr.  Goodrich  practicing  for  a  time  alone.  About 
this  time  he  co-operated  zealously  with  others  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evans- 
ton.  In  1852  he  was  partner  of  George  Scoville,  and 
in  1855  W.  W.  Farwell,  now  better  known  as  Judge 
Harwell,  joined  them,  the  firm  becoming  Goodrich,  Far- 
well  &  Scoville.  In  1856  Sidney  Smith  took  the  place 
of  Scoville,  and  the  prestige  of  the  firm  was  enhanced 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  change,  Goodrich,  Far- 
well  S:  Smith  being  universally  recognized  as  a  strong 
combination.  In  1857,  Mr.  Goodrich's  health  gave  way 
and  under  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  made  a  pro- 
tracted tour  of  Europe,  not  returning  home  until  the 
spring  of  1859,  when  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice 
of  the  newly  constituted  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  a 
position  he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  law  firm  as  constituted  before  his  departure 
for  Europe  six  years  before. 

In  187 1,  he  lost  considerable  property  by  the  fire, 
and  it  took  about  five  years  to  recover  from  its  results. 
In  1874  he  withdrew  from  general  practice,  and  has 
since  devoted  himsell  :hiefly  to  the  care  of  his  property, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  various  social,  religious 
and  benevolent  interests  of  Chicago  in  which  he  has 
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borne  a  share  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Originally  a 
Whig,  anil  later  a  free-soiler  and  abolitionist  he  drifted, 
easily  into  the  Republican  party,  and  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  administration  and  the  war  for 
the  Union.  A  temperance  man  on  principle,  he  pre- 
fers high  license  to  prohibition  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  appalling  volume  of  crime  and  poverty  which  spring 
from  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a  Judge  be  ranked  among 
the  most  absolutely  impartial  and  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  Bench  of  this  city;  and  no  taint  or  suspicion  of 
unfaithfulness  or  venality  has  ever  attached  to  his 
career  as  Judge,  lawyer  or  citizen.  His  wale  business 
experience  and  excellent  personal  habits,  as  well  as  his 
extended  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  and  ready 
familiarity  with  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  together  with  his 
firmness  of  character  and  soundness  of  judgment,  have 
made  him  not  only  a  successful  advocate  but  a  very 
valuable  counselor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodrich  are  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  One  son  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  a  studious,  well  educated 
and  promising  lawyer.  Another  son  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Har.  A  third  son  is  a  manufacturer  in 
Boston,  and  the  fourth  is  a  real  estate  dealer  here.  The 
daughter  settled  in  St.  Louis,  on  her  marriage,  but  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  returned  to  her  father's  house. 
Now  (1883;  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  exceptional  health  and  vigor,  Mr.  Goodrich  can 
look  back  on  a  more  successful  and  better  rounded  life 
than  most  men. 

Mark  Skinner  was  born  September  13,  1813,  at 
Manchester,  llennington  Co.,  Vt  ,  where  his  father, 
Richard,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had  settled  as  a  law- 
yer i  11  1800.  His  mother  was  of  the  historic  l'ierpont 
family.  The  elder  Skinner  became  professionally  and 
politically  prominent  in  the  State  of  his  adoption.'  He- 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  Probate  Judge,  Member 
of  the  Legislatuie  and  Governor,  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  Young  Skin- 
ner had  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  early  education, 
followed  by  a  careful  preparation  for  college  and  com- 


pleted  by  a  course  of  studv  in  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, which  he  entered  in  1830,  and  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1833,  before  he  was  quite  twenty.  His 
father  died  the  same  year,  and  he  began  his  law' studies 
under  Judge  Ezek  Cowen  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
Nicholas  Hill,  afterward  of  Albany.  He  also  spent  a 
year  at  the  New  Haven  Law  School  of  Yale.  He  now 
determined  to  make  Chicago  his  home  and  arrived  here- 
in July,  ,836. 

He  at  once  obtained  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  with- 
in a  month  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Beau- 
mont In  1837  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  board  of 
School  Inspectors,  and  for  many  vcars  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  all  that  concerned  the  well-being  and  advance- 
ment of  the  school  interests  uf  Chicago.  He  was  chosen 
City  Attorney  March  10,  ,840,  and  on  the  resignation 
bv  Justin  Butterfield  of  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney for  Illinois,  in  1844,  Mr.  Skinner  was  appointed 
o  fill  the  vacancy,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  his  friends 
o  secure  him  a  more  permanent  occupancy  of  the  posi- 
tion, but  the  fnends  of  I.  N.  Arnold  also  bestirred  them. 
mnnCvS  r\T    ct*4"16  dircction     1,1  the  Merest*  of  har- 
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to  1>.  L.  Gregg,  of  Joliet.  In  1846  Mr.  Skinner  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  He  introduced  a  bill  for 
refunding  the  State  debt  which  was  of  great  value,  by 
definitely  determining  the  extent  of  the  debt,  by  intro- 
ducing system  and  responsibility  in  its  management, 
and  by  reducing  six  or  eight  dilierent  styles  of  bonds 
into  one  uniform  and  only  authorized  issue.  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  delegates  to  the  Slate  Convention  <if 
1847,  he  labored  with  success  to  secure  as  the  basis 
thereof  the  State  Pensus  of  1K45  rather  than  the  United 
States  census  of  1840.  By  reason  of  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois,  a  just  repre- 
sentation and  proper  weight  of  influence  in  the  com- 
ing convention  could  thus  only  have  been  secured. 
He  was  also  instrumental  at  this  time  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  resume  payment  of  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  which  had  been  in  default  nearly  ten  years. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  bis  legislative  labors,  March  1, 
1847,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  forming 
a  partnership  with  Thomas  Hoyne,  April  24.  On  the 
death  of  Judge  Spring  in  May,  1851,  Mr.  Skinner  he- 
came  a  candidate  for  the  Bench  of  the  Cook  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  elected  over  his  com- 
petitor, John  M.  Wilson,  for  the  remainder  of  Spring's 
term  to  June.  1853.  when  he  declined  a  rcnomination, 
because  of  ill-health  contracted  through  the  excessive 
labors  of  that  court  At  his  entrance  on  the  duties  of 
Judge,  finding  the  calendar  overladen,  he  sat  continu- 
ously for  seven  months,  cleared  it  up  and  kept  ahead. 
With  his  retirement  from  the  Bench,  his  previous  with- 
drawal from  political  contention,  and  the  interruption 
to  professional  practice  incident  to  both  episodes  as 
well  as  the  threatened  physical  infirmity,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  management  of  large  financial  oper- 
ations, in  which  bis  success  has  been  very  marked.  No 
one  in  Chicago,  perhaps,  has  so  largely  represented  non- 
resident capitalists  or  handled  larger  amounts  of  the 
borrowed  money  so  extensively  used  in  building  the 
city.  In  1.85S  he  became  a  member  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  Rebellion  period  his  services 
were  conspicuous  and  valuable  as  first  president  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  Commission,  afterward  named  the 
Northwestern,  from  1861  to  1864.  Hcwasalsoa  mem- 
ber of  the  more  general  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence.  Be- 
sides his  valuable  services  in  that  field  he  also  gave  to 
his  country,  in  1S62,  bis  eldest  son  Richard,  who  had 
just  graduated  at  Yale,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who 
then  entered  the  regular  armv  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Tenth  Infantry,  and  was 'killed  before  Petersburg, 
Ya.,  June  22,  1864.  Judge  Skinner  has  been  actively 
identified  with  nearly  all  the  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory enterprises  of  Chicago,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Reform  School,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
founders,  and  president  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 
With  his  usual  energy  and  ability  he  made  a  business- 
like investigation  of  all  such  institutions  as  were  accessi- 
ble for  personal  inspection  and  a  diligent  study  from 
printed  reports  of  the  more  famous  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  England,  France  and  Germany.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  railroads  of  Chicago  as  a  director 
of  the  Galena  &  Chicago,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  was  of  no  slight  value  to  those  enter- 
prises by  reason  of  his  marked  financial  ability  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

Enoch  Webster  Evans  was  born  at  Fryburg.  Ox- 
ford Co.,  Me.,  in  181 7,  of  William  and  Anne  Webster. 

Evans,    Getting  his  earlier  education  at  the  common 
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school  and  academy  of  FrybttTg,  he  spent  two  years  at 
Waterville  College,  and  two  at  Dartmouth,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1S38.  He  studied  law  under 
Judge  Chase,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  until  the  summer  of 
1840,  when  he  set  out  for  Chicago.  Here  he  spent  a 
few  months  in  the  office  of  Spring  &  Goodrich,  and 
secured  admission  to  the  Bar,  as  is  supposed,  although 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  Supreme  Court  list 
until  March  14,  1842.  He  was  partner  with  Joseph  N. 
Balcsticr  for  a  short  time,  Balestier  \-  Evans  being 
found  advertised  in  the  Daily  American  of  September 
25,  1840.  He  attracted  some  attention  about  the  same 
time  as  a  speaker  at  the  Tippecanoe  Club.  He  soon  re- 
moved to  Dixon,  111.,  where  for  a  time  he  was  the  part- 
ner of  the  late  Judge  Heaton,  and  from  there  to  Ken- 
osha, Wis.,  where  he  was  married  September  16, 1846,  to 
Miss  Caroline  Hyde,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Da- 
rien,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  V.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  for  a  short  time  the  law  partner  of  James 
T.  Hoyt,  and  still  later,  of  Mr.  Tousely.  He  was,  how- 
ever, better  fitted  for  independent  professional  business 
than  for  partnership.  There  have  been  but  few  lawyers 
so  devoted  to  the  profession  as  Mr,  Evans.  He  was  a 
lawyer  ami  nothing  else,  except  a  good  citizen,  a  worthy 
man,  and  an  excellent  husband  and  father.  In  1871 
he  was  urged  by  many  of  the  most  influential  lawyers 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County,  but  declined.  His  more  notable 
cases  were  Wilkinson  vs.  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Zeigenmcyer  murder  case.  He  was  very  extensively 
identified  with  suits  for  damages  against  corporations, 
especially  the  railroads  and  the  city,  in  cases  of  personal 
injury,  and  his  success  in  these  was  quite  remarkable. 
He  was  naturally,  or  by  force  of  habit,  earnest,  urgent 
and  convincing  as  a  speaker,  and  was  usually  able  to 
marshal  all  his  resources  of  pleading  anil  argument,  as 
well  us  persuasion  and  eloquence,  as  far  as  necessary 
for  the  success  of  his  case,  before  a  jury.  But  his 
power  before  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  chambers,  was 
still  more  creditable  to  his  ability  as  a  thorough  lawyer. 
He  died  September  2,  1870,  leaving  a  wife,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  elder  of  the  sons  is  William 
W.,  a  lawyer,  and  the  younger  is  Lewis  H.,  a  civil  en- 
gineer. Of  the  daughters  one  is  married  and  the  other 
single.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  especially  while  in  charge  of  his  friend, 
I>r.  H.  N.  Bowers,  but  was  not  a  member  of  any  Church. 
At  the  Bar  meeting  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
Calvin  De  Wolf,  who  had  known  hint  since  1S40,  said  : 
"  He  was  eminently  worthy  of  admiration  and  esteem;" 
and  the  committee  on  resolutions  declared  :  "  That  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Evans  the  community  had  lost  a  most 
worthy  and  excellent  citizen,  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  the  Bar  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, the  record  of  whose  professional  career  during 
its  entire  length  has  never  suffered  blot  or  stain,  and 
his  widow  and  family  a  husband  and  father  endeared  to 
them  by  that  devotedly  affectionate  attachment  which 
renders  home  so  worthy."  "  He  was  not."  said  Judge 
Moore,  "an  ordinary  man,  but  one  who  ran  over  with 
earnestness  for  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  a 
lawyer  of  more  than  usual  learning  and  intelligence. 
*  *  *  He  was  a  man  of  majestic  sentiment,  who 
drew  others  to  him." 

JAMBS  M.  Strode,  faintly  connected  with  Chicago 
in  those  earlier  years,  first  as  a  circuit-riding  attorney, 
then  as  State  Senator,  1832  to  1836,  with  residence 
still  at  Galena,  and  then  more  closely  from  1836  to  1840 
as  Register  of  the  land-office  here,  and  afterward  as 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  and  Prosecuting  Attorney 


until  1848,  belongs  as  such  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  1837,  when  he  was  properly  a  Government  official 
and  not  a  practicing  lawyer.  Professionally  he  belonged 
about  equally  to  the  Bars  of  Jo  Daviess,  Cook,  and  Mc- 
Hcnry  counties,  successively. 

Albert  Greene  Leary,  who  is  thought  to  have 

been  a  native  of  Maryland,  is  first  heard  of  in  this  sec- 
tion through  the  Chicago  American  of  August  15,  1835, 
as  a  lawyer  at  Ottawa,  implying  that  he  must  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  some  other  State,  as  he  is  not 
enrolled  in  Illinois  until  March  2,  1837.  He  must  have 
soon  removed  to  Chicago  or  Cook  County,  as  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  latter  in  the  Slate  Legislature  on 
the  repudiation  ticket  in  1836.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber he  notified  his  law  customers  to  call  on  J.  V.  Scam- 
mon  during  his  own  absence  in  the  East,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  time  for  the  first  session  of  the  Tenth  General 
Assembly,  at  Vandalia,  December  5.  1S36,  at  which  he 
or  his  friends  in  his  behalf  tried  to  procure  his  election 
as  State's  Attorney,  but  he  was  rejected  in  March,  1837, 
as  ineligible,  being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
At  the  close  of  the  short  extra  session  in  July,  he  re- 
turned to  practice  in  Chicago  anil  advertised  location 
August  16,  1837,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised 
much  influence  or  made  any  impression  on  the  public 
mind  as  a  member  of  the  Bar.  In  1839,  he  lost  his 
books  and  papers  by  fire.  In  1840  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  The  second  session  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  closed  March  1,  1S41,  and 
Mr.  Leary  again  turned  his  attention  to  law.  advertising 
as  commissioner  for  Maryland  April  9.  He  is  again 
advertised  as  a  lawyer  in  February,  1842.  May  a  I, 
1845,  the  death  of  his  infant  child  at  St.  Louis  is  noticed 
in  the  Chicago  Democrat;  and  his  own  of  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans,  over  eiyht  years  later,  in  the  Chicago 
Weekly  Democrat  of  August  27.  1853.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  President  Tyler,  and  their  associations 
arc  judged  to  have  been  mainly  Southern. 

MAHLON  DlCKERSON  OcDEM  was  born  June  14, 
181 1,  at  Walton  on  the  Delaware,  in  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y..  where  his  father  had  settled  about  1792.  He  was 
named  for  Mahlon  Dickerson,  United  States  Senator 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  with  whom  the  father  had 
been  associated  in  early  life.  Voting  Ogden  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  school,  and  later  at  Trinity  College, 
Geneva,  N.  V.,  where  he  graduated  about  1832.  Soon 
afterward  he  removed  to  Columbia,  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  law  under  the  future  Justice  Swayne  until  1836, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Meanwhile  his  elder 
brother,  William  B.,  had  formed  in  Chicago  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  business  in  real  estate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  American  Land  Company,  of  Frederick  and 
Arthur  Bronson  and  other  Eastern  investors  in  Chicago 
lots  and  Illinois  lands.  Hither  Mahlon  D.  proceeded  on 
a  visit,  and  deciding  to  make  it  his  future  home,  re- 
turned to  Columbus,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kasson,  and  went  back  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
1S37,  to  settle.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
formed  at  his  previous  visit  he  now  entered  into  part- 
nership with  I.  N.  Arnold  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Illinois  December  tl,  1837.  Mr.  Ogden  never 
had  much  to  do  with  the  court  business  of  Arnold  & 
Ogden,  his  taste  running  more  in  the  line  of  office  work, 
and  especially  to  real  estate,  and  disputed  titles.  For  ten 
years  the  firm  had  charge  of  the  law  relations  and  legal 
papers  of  the  business  managed  by  William  B.  Ogden 
and  later  by  Ogden  &  Jones.  He  resided  in  the  old 
officers'  quarters  in  Fort  Dearborn  for  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  here,  houses  being  still  scarce  ;  but  removed 
about  1839  to  the  corner  of  Pearporn  Avenue  and  0n« 
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tario  Street,  where  he  had  built  the  home  he  occupied 
for  twenty  years.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge 
or,  as  then  stylet),  Justice  of  the  Probate  Court,  and  held 
the  office  for"  four  years,  acceptably  to  the  general  public. 
In  1 845  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward.  In 
1S47  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Arnold  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Ogden  became  directly  and  exclusively  identified 
with  the  business  of  his  brother,  and  in  1849  obtained  a 
partnership  interest  in  the  firm  of  Ogden,  Jones  &  Co. 
In  1S5 1  Mrs.  Ogden  died,  leaving  two  children,  Charles 
C,  nova  resident  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iarn  K.  Strong  of  this  city.  In  1856  the  firm  of  Ogden, 
Junes  ft  Co.  became  Ogden.  Fleetwood  ft  Co.,  involv- 
ing no  other  change  than  the  replacing  of  Jones  by 
Fleetwood.  In  1856  Mr.  Ogden  married  Miss  Frain  es 
Sheldon,  a  daughter  of  General  Sheldon,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  I  Jclaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but  at  this  time  1  if  Janes- 
ville,  Wis.  In  1859  he  erected  on  the  block  northofWash- 
ington  Square,  the  residence  which  afterward  became 
historic  as  the  only  building  that  escaped  destruction  on 
the  North  Side  within  the  range  of  the  great  fire.  In 
186S,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Ogden,  Sheldon  &  Co  .in 
which  he  and  Kdwin  II.  Sheldon  were  general  partners, 
and  William  15.  Ogden  was  a  Special  partner  until  his 
death.  In  187 1,  in  common  witli  nearly  all  large  owners 
of  real  estate  in  Chicago,  he  sustained  heavy  h>ss  in  the 
great  fire.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Alderman  in  what 
was  called  "the  strong  "  Common  Council,  he  and  other 
members  of  which  had  been  induced  to  become  candi- 
date* in  opposition  to  a  corrupt  ring  then  in  control  of 
the  city.  Tht  two  years'  public  service  thus  rendered 
was  the  only  deviation  from  private  business  he  allowed 
himself  since  1846.  In  his  original  profession  he  made 
very  little  money,  but  as  soon  as  he  went  into  business 
he  grew  rapidly  rich.  The  shrinkage  in  real  estate 
value  which  succeeded  the  panic  of  1873,  some  outside 
ventures  in  Ohio  manufactures,  and  the  too  free  use  of 
his  credit  to  certain  financial  institutions  of  the  city 
forced  him,  in  1878,10  put  his  estate  into  liquidation. 
The  city  mansion,  already  referred  to,  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  and  what  had  been  for  some  years  his  summer 
residence  at  Klmhurst  became  the  comfortable  but  much 
less  pretentious  home  of  himself  and  family.  Mere  he 
died,  February  13,  1880,  of  pneumonia,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Ogden 
and  her  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  be- 
sides the  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  survive  him, 
Mr.  Ogden  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  but 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  which  his  excellent  habits  so 
fostered  that  he  reached  almost  the  rounded  term  of 
three  score  years  and  ten.  Of  a  firmness  that  was  akin 
to  obstinacy,  of  perfect  integrity  and  truthfulness,  and 
possessed  of  a  most  delicate  sense  of  honesty,  his  char- 
acter was  above  reproach.  In  religion,  he  was  a  faithful 
attendant  at  the  sen  ices  of  the  Episco|>al  Church  of  St. 
James  for  forty  years  before  1877,  when  he  became  a 
regular  member.  His  fame  is  of  the  business,  rather 
than  the  professional  or  public  order.  With  the  few 
exceptions  mentioned,  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs 
or  great  public  enterprises.  His  life  was  of  the  quiet, 
useful  and  industrious  type.  Possessed  of  a 
pleasing  address,  good  conversational  pow- 
ers and  a  genial  temperament,  he  made 
hosts  of  friends.  The  enhanced  value  of 
Chicago  realty  since  his  estate  was  put  in 
liquidation  has  resulted  in  giving  his  heirs 
a  goodly  inheritance,  reinforced  as  it  has 
been  by  their  share  of  the  larger  estate 
of  their  uncle. 


Edward  G.  Ryan,  born  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  an 
immigrant  to  this  country  before  he  was  o"f  age,  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  1S36.  and  advertised  as  a  lawyer  as  earlv 
as  December  10,  of  that  year,  though  his  name  does 
nut  appear  on  the  list  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  the 
31st  of  that  month,  when  he  was  present  at  its  session 
in  Vandalia  on  some  Chicago  law-suits.  He  formed  a 
partnership  with  Henry  Moore  June  1,  1837,  but  the 
firm  of  Moore  &  Ryan  was  short-lived,  the  senior  mem- 
ber leaving  Chicago  in  1S38  for  his  health.  Aiming 
other  activities  in  1837,  Mr.  Ryan  look  a  decided  stand 
against  a  movement  of  embarrassed  debtors  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago.  One 
of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  suspension,  James 
Curtiss,  having  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  had 


given  up  his  law  practice  because  unwilling  to  harass 
the  impoverished  people,  Mr.  Ryan  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
very  apocryphal  whether  Mr.  Curtiss  has  abandoned  his 
practice,  or  his  practice  has  abandoned  him."  After 
the  separation  from  Henry  Muorc,  Mr,  Ryan  became 
associated  With  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  under  the  style  of 
Ryan  ft  Dickev,  which  was  dissolved  January  27,  1840, 
Mr.  Ryan  now'  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  he- 
coming  editor  of  the  Tribune,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  April  4.  1840,  and  which  he  freely  used 
in  the  conflict  of  the  Chicago  Bar  with  Judge  Pearson. 
Being  of  an  irascible  disposition,  Mr.  Ryan  maue  many 
enemies,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  proof  of  intel- 
lectual prowess.  Being  also  of  a  combative  turn  of 
mind,  and  withal  full  of  an  overweening  self-esteem,  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  |>ersistcnt  efforts  to  impress  others 
with  an  equal  appreciation  of  bis  assumed  superiority. 
In  1842  he  removed  to  Racine,  and  thenceforth  his 
history  belongs  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  rose  to  eminence, 
becoming  Chief  Justice  in  1874.  because  of  his  ac- 
knowledged probity  and  ability,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  his  political  views  ten  years 
before.  He  died  October  19.  i88o,  reaching  within 
twenty- five  days  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Patrick  Ballinuali..  often  assigned  to  this  pe- 
riod, was  then  a  student  with  Spring  &  Goodrich,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  only  after  his 
return  from  DuPage  County  in  1843. 

Huoh  T.  Dickev  is  also  similarly  mentioned,  al- 
though not  a  resident  until  1S38. 

NORMAN  B.  Judo,  an  arrival  of  1836,  and  partner 
with  Caton  as  early  as  August,  1837,  became  very 
prominent,  about  the  period  of  the  Civi!  War,  whea  he 
achieved  a  national  reputation. 

GEORGE  Manierrk.  an  arrival  of  1835,  and  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  law  student  m 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Bar  until  July  15,  1839.  a™ 
belongs  therefore  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
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George  W.  Meeker,  a  partner  of  Manierre.  was 
like  him  a  stuflent  in  1837,  and  admitted  tn  tin-  liar 
half  a  year  after  him,  December  16,,  1839. 

Thomas  Hovse,  also  an  arrival  of  183,7,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  that  year,  was 
not  admitted  to  practice  until  December  16,  1839,  and 
then  attained  eminence. 

Courts  of  Chicago,  1837  to  1844. — Hy  the  ad 
of  February  4,  1837,  a  new  circuit  was  established,  Ii 
included  Cook  County,  and  was  numbered  the  Seventh. 
For  its  Judge.  John  Pearson,  of  Danville,  an  obscure 
lawyer,  admitted  to  the  Bar  December  5,  1833.  was 
chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  selection  proved  very 
distasteful  to  the  lawyers  of  Chicago,  Don.  Thomas 
Hoyne.  despite  his  judicial  candor,  writing  of  this  event, 
more  than  a  generation  later,  reflects  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  at  the  time  must  have  been  intense. 
Judge  Pearson,  he  says,  ••  was  known  to  be  incompetent 
for  the  position,  and  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  judge.  His  appointment  had  con- 
sequently been  unpopular  with  the  Chicago  Bar  from 
the  beginning.  The  Democratic  party  was  in  power  in 
the  State,  ami  John  Pearson  was  a  Democrat  -he  was  a 
poor  lawyer  and  an  industrious  office-seeker." 

The  spring  term  in  1837  was  opened  May  22,  by 
Judge  Pearson,  with  seven  hundred  cases  on  the  docket. 
Before  his  arrival  he  had  promulgated  an  elaborate, 
burdensome  and  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrary  system  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  lawyers  transacting  business 
in  his  court,  which  dill  not  lend  to  smooth  the  way  to  a 
favorable  reception  of  himself,  his  methods,  or  his  deci- 
sions by  the  Chicago  Bar.  But  the  urgency  of  impa- 
tient clients  and  the  heavy  docket  rendered  the  dispatch 
of  business  a  paramount 'object,  and  the  indulgence  of 
resentful  feelings  by  either  parly  to  the  impending  con- 
flict would  have  given  an  undesirable  advantage  to  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  both  terms  of  the  year  1837  passed 
without  an  outburst.  In  1838,  this  sustained  forbear- 
ance and  self- restraint  on  both  sides  promised  to  estab- 
lish a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  motius  liiriiJi,  which 
if  not  cordial  would  be  mutually  respectful,  and  the 
organ  of  the  Whigs  rather  pointedly  and  encouragingly 
noted  these  indications. 

But  the  sectional  jealousy  and  political  antagonism 
that  had  unhappily  been  set  in  motion  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Pearson,  even  more  than  his  alleged 
incompetency,  would  not  suffer  the  accomplishment  of 
so  desirable  a  result,  anil  the  suppressed  quarrel  found 
vent  in  1839.  The  spring  term  had  lieen  held,  and  the 
docket  had  again  become  so  burdened  by  reason  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Municipal  Court  that  he  an- 
nounced .'in  extra  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  second 
Monday  in.  May.  It  was  at  that  special  term,  as  related 
farther  on,  that  the  issue  between  the  Bench  anil  the 
Bar  of  Chicago  took  shape.  Meanwhile  two  new  courts 
had  been  created  for  Chicago  bv  its  charter  of  March 
4.  '837- 

The  First  Mayor's  COURT. — Section  68  of  the 
city  charter  provided,  "That  the  Mayor  *  *  *  shall  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  said  city  *  *  • 
as  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  upon  his  conforming  to 
the  requirements  *  •  *  regulating  the  office  of  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace." 

The  Municipal  Court.— It  was  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  court  more  especially  that  relief  was  sought 
to  be  given  to  the  administration' of  justice  in  Chicago. 
The  accumulation  of  untried  cases  on  the  docket  ot  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  the  delay  in  civil  suits, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a"  denial  of  justice,  owing  to 
the  urgency  and  legal  preference  of  criminal  cases,  had 
18 


rendered  imperative  some  additional  provision.  The 
Constitution  of  1818,  in  its  Bill  of  Rights,  Article  VIII, 
Section  12,  had  provided  against  such  a  state  of  things 
in  words  which  admirably  summarized  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  laws  and  courts:  "Every  person  within 
this  Stale  ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy  in  the  laws  for 
all  injuries  or  wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  per- 
son, property  or  character,  he  ought  to  obtain  right  and 
justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase 
it.  completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without 
delay,  conformably  to  the  laws." 

Sections  69  to  S2  of  the  charter  are  concerned 
with  this  court,  the  chief  provisions  being  that  it  should 
have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  Circuit  Court,  in 
all  matters,  civil  or  criminal,  arising  within  the  city 
where  either  party  is  a  resident.  It  should  be  held  by 
'.n:-  Judge,  to  be  appointed  hy  the  Gem  ral  Assembly, 
commissioned  by  the  Governor,  to  bold  office  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Common  Council. 
His  salary  and  the  other  expenses  of  his  court  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  docket  fees,  which  were  to  Ive  col- 
lected by  the  clerk  and  turned  over  to  the  City  Treasurer. 
The  clerk  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge;  the  jurors 
to  be  chosen  bv  the  Common  Council,  and  summoned 
by  the  High  Constable.  His  functions  as  an  officer  of 
this  court  within  the  city  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Sheriffs  in  their  respective  counties,  and  he  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  |>eople,  like  other  city  officers,  at  the 
annual  election.  It  was  a  court  of  record,  with  a  seal, 
and  its  process  was  directed  to  the  High  Constable  ex- 
cept where  a  defendant  resided  outside  the  city  limits, 
when  it  was  directed  to  the  Sheriff.  Its  judgments  had 
the  -  line  liens  on  real  and  personal  estate  as  those  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  all  appeals  from  the  Mayor  or 
any  other  Justice  of  the  Peace  were  to  be  taken  to  next 
Circuit  or  Municipal  Court  whose  term  came  first.  All 
rules  not  specially  laid  down  were  to  conform  to  those 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  all  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  were  to  be  carried  up  in  the  same  way  as  from 
the  Circuit  Court. 

By  a  short  supplementary  act  of  July  21,  1S37,  it 
was  further  provided  that  "its  Judge  shall  possess  all 
and  singular  the  powers,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
perform  all  judicial  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  this  State,  and  to  issue  all  such 
writs  and  process  as  is,  or  may  hereafter,  by  statutory 
provisions,  be  made  issuable  from  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
this  State." 

For  this  Court,  Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  who  had  re- 
signed as  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  February,  was 
selected  by  thc  Legislature.  He  had  been  Prosecuting 
Attorney  i'n  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  Judge  of  the  Sixth, 
when  each  successively  included  Cook  County,  and  was 
favorably  regarded  by  the  Chicago  Bar.  He  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  lawyer  ;  and 
as  a  judge  was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  while  as  a  man 
he  was  a  warm  and  devoted  friend,  or  an  equally  bitter 
enemy.  As  a  citizen  and  politician  he  belonged  to  the 
dominant  Democratic  party,  but  was  too  broad  to  be  a 
partisan,  and  when  Governor,  1842  to  1846,  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  loose  from  the  unwisdom  of  repudia- 
tion and  stay  laws,  or  to  espouse,  support  and  urge  with 
all  the  influence  of  his  position  every  measure  calculated 
to  build  up  the  shattered  credit  of  the  State. 

The  terms  of  the  Municipal  Court  began  with  every 
alternate  month,  and  it  was  virtually  in  perpetual  ses- 
sion. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  'politicians  to  pre- 
vent the  opening  of  this  court,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  thus  narrated  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne  : 
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"  It  was  a  court  of  superior  or  general  jurisdiction 
within  the  citv.  It  was  to  be  held  that  winter  1*37-38 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  time  of  great  pecuniary 
distress,  and  all  obligations  created  during  the  specula- 
tive times  were  just  maturing  and  unpaid,  and 
there  was  no  money  to  pay  them.  The  dockets 
were  crowded  in  both  the  Circuit  and  Municipal 
Courts,  and  something  must  be  done.  Some  of 
the  debtors  resolved  that  no  court  should  be  held  ;  a 
public  meeting  was  called  to  prevent  it.  It  was  held  at 
the  New  York  House,  a  frame  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Street,  near  Wells.  It  was  held  at  even- 
ing in  a  long,  low  dining  room  lighted  only  by  tallow 
candles.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  State  Senator, 
Peter  Pruync;  James  Curtiss,  nominally  a  lawyer,  but 
more  of  a  Democratic  politician,  who  hail,  practically, 
abandoned  his  profession,  was  active.  Hut  the  princi- 
pal advocate  of  suspension  of  the  courts  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Theophilus  W.  Smith. 
Cpon  the  other  side  were  Collins,  Hutterlield,  Ryan. 
Scammon,  Spring,  Goodrich,  M.  I).  Ogden,  Arnold  and 
others  ;  and  among  them  the  Hon.  William  H.  Ogden, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  this  Mate  February  6,  1841  .  We  will 
count  him  in  for  he  did  manly  service  at  that  meeting  in 
sustaining  the  law  and  its  regular  administration,  and 
in  repudiating  and  denouncing  any  interference  with 
the  courts.  He  was  a  noble,  generous  man.  whose  ham] 
was  seen  in  all  public  works.  The  kittle  was  bitterly 
fought.  It  was  shown  by  the  opponents  of  courts  that 
it  meant  ruin  if  they  should  be  held,  and  judgments 
rendered  against  the  debtors:  that  §2  .000.  COO  were  then 
in  suit  against  citizens  which  was  equivalent  to  a  sum 
Of  S500  against  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  Chi- 
cago. What  was  to  l>c  done  ?  'No  one  was  to  be  bene- 
fited,' Curtiss  said,  -but  lawyers.'  and  he  left  that  pro- 
fession some  time  before.  Then  Ryan,  a  man  <  •  f  mus- 
cular frame,  eyes  large,  wide  open,  as  great  lights  in  his 
luminous  intellect,  great  as  he  ever  was  in  debate,  but 
then  active,  and  in  his  wrath,  like  Mirabeau,  '  fierce  as 
ten  furies  and  terrible  as  hell,"  when  he  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  his  great  argument,  pointing  to  Curtiss,  asked 
that  body  of  debtors  if  that  was  the  kind  of  a  lawyer 
they  expected  to  save  them.  If  so,  it  had  long  been  a 
question  whether  he  had  left  the  profession  of  law,  or 
the  law  had  left  him  :  hut  of  one  thing  they  could  be 
sure— that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  present  unlawful  at- 
tempt, he  Ryan  would  guarantee  them  justice,  and  the 
sooner  the  law  discharged  that  obligation  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  community.  Butterfield,  tall  in  stat- 
ure, stern  of  countenance,  denounced  the  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  could  descend  from  that  lofty  seat 
of  a  sovereign  people  majestic  as  the  law,  to  take  a  seat 
with  an  assassin  and  murderer  of  the  law  like  Judge 
Lynch.  Others  followed  ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the 
meeting  laid  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  the  courts 
were  held,  as  they  have  been  ever  since." 

But  the  end  was  not  yet:  and  the  contest  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Legislature.  The  court  was  too  dispatch- 
ful,  and  debtors  found  that  scarcely  had  their  obliga- 
tions matured  before  a  judgment  and  execution  were 
secured  in  the  ever-sitting  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 
After  only  fifteen  months  of  active  usefulness  it  was 
legislated  out  of  existence,  February  15.  iSjo,  and  all 
its  business  turned  over  to  the  Circuit'Court  which  it 
had,  as  intended,  so  effectually  relieved  until  a  supposed 
political  necessity  demanded  its  repeal  at  the  hands  of 
Hie  dominant  party.  Ten  days  later  Judge  Ford 
com.tnss.oned  as  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 


Attempt  to  Impeach  Jrix-.E  Pkarson.— The  in- 
creased burden  thrown  on  his  shoulders  by  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Municipal  Court  had  led  Judge  Pear- 
son to  hold  the  extra  term  in  May,  previously  mentioned. 
It  was  at  this  special  term  that" the  disside'nee  between 
the  Bench  ami  Bar  of  Chicago  became  irreconcilable, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Judge  to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions 
made  by  J.  V.  Scammon,  defendant's  lawyer,  in  Phillips 
?•*.  Bristol.  The  Court  unfortunately  regarded  the  ex- 
ceptions as  inspired  by  a  desire  to  embarrass  ami  antag- 
onize him.  rather  than  an  honest  defense.  In  this  he 
was  doubtless  deceived  by  his  prejudices.  The  case 
was  appealed  by  Mr.  Scammon.  and  in  virtue  of  a  mo- 
tion made  by  him  before  the  Supreme  t'ourt.  sonic 
weeks  later,  an  alternative  mandamus  was  granted  com- 
manding Judge  Pearson  to  sign  the  bill  of  exceptions 
referred  to,  or  show  cause  at  next  term  of  Supreme 
Court  why  he  did  not. 

November  11.  1830,  as  the  protracted  fall  term  of 
the  Circuit  Court  was  drawing  to  an  end,  Justin  Butter- 
field,  whofie  co-operation  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Scam- 
mon, arose  in  bis  place,  holding  two  papers,  and,  as  the 
affidavit  of  the  clerk,  dated  November  23.  declared: 
'•With  marked  politeness  of  manner  handed  one  paper 
to  the  ludge,  saying  that  it  was  a  bill  of  exceptions  in 
the  case  <if  Phillips  vs.  Bristol,  tried  at  a  former  term. 
The  Judge  said.  '  I  did  not  sign  that  bill  of  exceptions.' 
to  which  Mr.  Butterfield  graciously  replied, '  I  am  aware 
of  that,  sir,  but  here'  presenting  the  other  paper  ,  'is  a 
writ  of  mandamus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  commanding  you  to  sign  it."  The  Judge  held  the 
paper  toward  Mr. '  Butterfield.  saving,  "  Take  it  away, 
sir; '  to  which  he  replied.  '  It  is  directed  to  you,  sir.  and 
I  will  leave  it  with  you;  I  have  discharged  my  duly  in 
serving  it.  and  I  will  leave  it  with  you.'  It  was  :it  this 
point,"  continued  Mr.  Hoyne.*  "  that  the  Court  turned 
to  me.  as  clerk,  and  said",  1  Mr.  Clerk,  enter  a  tine  of 
twenty  dollars  against  Mr.  Butterfield^  and  then  he 
threw  the  papers— the  bill  of  exceptions  and  writ  of 
mandamus — on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  desk.  He  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Butterfield,  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
It  was  now  that  Butterfield,  raising  his  voice,  hitherto 
restrained,  fired  the  first  gun  of  what  was  to  be  a  cam- 
paign. '  I  mean.  sir.  to  proceed  against  you  by  attach- 
ment, if  you  do  not  obtrv  that  writ.'  The  Judge,  reply- 
ing, cried  out,  '  Sit  down,  sir  !  Sit  down,  sir ! '  and  to  me. 
saving.  '  Proceed  with  the  record.' 

"The  record  was  read,  the  fine  of  twenty  dollars 
entered  up  against  Butterfield.  and  the  court  adjourned. 
The  Judge  was  descending  the  Bench,  and  proceeding 
to  pass  through  the  Bar.  when  all  the  lawyers  jumped 
to  their  feet;  while  Butterfield  promptly  marched  up  to 
Pearson,  saying.  'Sir.  vou  now  have  disgraced  that 
Bench  long  enough.  Sit  down,  sir,  and  let  me  beg  you 
to  immediately  attend  a  meeting  of  this  Bar,  to  be  hen 
instanter.  in  which  we  are  about  to  try  your  case,  and 
rid  ourselves  and  the  people,  once  for  all,  of  WW  '"' 
competency  and  ignorance  ! '  The  Judge  left,  but  UK 
liar  prepared  an  impeachment  and  that  winter  a  long 
trial  followed  the  presentation  of  articles  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Springfield,  where  all  tin- 
eloquence  of  the  Bar  was  invoked,  with  that  o  others, 
to  impeach  Judge  Pearson;  but  the  House,  which  »as 
largely  composed  of  his  political  friends,  refused  to  gnc 
the  impeachers  a  hearing.  _  1 

"  He,  however,  never  recovered  from  the  effects  01 
this  attack  and  prosecution.  The  party  paraded  him  as 
a  martyr,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  achieved  a  truimpu 

•  "  The  Uwyrr  «  Pinntcr,"  by  Hon.  1 horn..  Hoyn*. 
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over  Butterficld,  Scammon,  Collins,  Spring.  Skinner,  and 
Goodrich,  as  they  were  old  Federals  and  Whigs,  and 
only  wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  incorruptible  judge,  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  such  enemies  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Democracy  and  the  Union.  But 
Ryan,  a  life-long  Democrat,  established  a  newspaper 
called  the  Tribune,  to  drive  Pearson  from  the  Bench. 
Its  leading  articles  were  such  as  Junius  might  have 
written,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  determination  to  drag 
from  the  Bench  a  Jeffreys  or  a  Scruggs.  Pearson  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  parly  taking  him  upas  a  State 
Senator  and  electing  him  from  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
Hill,  in  1S40.  And  from  thence,  hitherto,  the  Bench 
has  heeded  the  lesson,  for  there  has  arisen  no  other  oc- 
casion for  the  violent  anil  irrepressible  conflict  of  a  Bar 
atid  Bench  so  divided  by  ignorance  and  incompetency 
on  one  side,  and  great  independence  and  intelligence 
upon  the  other." 

Besides  the  effort  at  impeachment,  rendered  abor- 
tive mainly  by  political  influence,  the  Judge's  case  was 
also  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  neglected  to 
appear  in  i>crson,  contenting  himself  with  a  written  de- 
fense which  he  requested  a  friendly  lawyer  to  file  in  his 
behalf.  Among  the  points  made  therein  was  the  plea, 
that  were  this  procedure  of  the  Chicago  Bar  to  be  sus- 
tained, any  Judge  could,  "by  a  malicious,  trifling  set  of 
lawyers,  if  such  should  be  found  in  a  circuit,  leaguing 
against  him,  be  compelled  every  term  to  appear  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  take  issue  with  them  on  countless 
bills  of  exceptions.  *  *  •  In  this  wav  a  combination 
of  designing  men  might  exhaust  the  means  of  any 
Judge  in  the  State,  or  make  him  truckle  to  their  will,  or 
compel  a  resignation  for  want  of  funds.'* 

Mr.  Scammon  made  a  second  motion,  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  January  14,  1840,  asking  that  an  at- 
tachment might  issue  against  Judge  Pearson  for  neglect- 
ing to  return  the  writ  of  alternative  mandamus,  or  sign 
the  bill  of  exceptions.  The  Supreme  Court,  through 
Judge  Theophilus  IV.  Smith,  issued  a  peremptory  man- 
damus that  he  should  appear  before  it  in  person.  In 
the  spring  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  he 
again  allowed  his  feelings  to  override  his  judgment, 
fining  Mr.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  American,  $100,  for 
constructive  contempt  of  court,  based  on  certain  ad- 
verse editorial  criticism  during  the  Stone  murder-trial. 
On  appeal,  bis  decision  against  Stuart  was  reversed 
when  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1X42. 

June  9,  1.S40,  the  motion  for  attachment  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Court  took  until  the  next  day  to  con- 
sider; but  when  the  writ  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sheriff,  it  was  found  that  the  Judge  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  postponement  and  left  Springfield.  He  was 
pursued  and  overtaken  at  Mavsville.  Clay  County,  while 
apparentlv  making  the  best"  of  his  way  to  cross  the  bor- 
der into  Indiana.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  capital 
and  fined  $100  for  contempt,  which  was  refunded  with 
interest  by  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1846. 

It  was  now  thought  best  by  his  political  friends  to 
withdraw  him  from  a  conflict  in  which  his  adversaries 
had  won  all  the  points,  and  he  was  therefore  put  in  nom- 
ination as  State  Senator  for  the  district  embracing  Cook, 
Will,  DuPage.  Lake  and  McHcnry  counties,  all  within 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  over  which  he  presided  as  Judge. 
In  July  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Chicago  to 
hold  a  meeting  to  indorse  bis  candidature;  but  at  the 
election  in  August  it  was  found  that  the  Democracy  of 
the  district  had  come  up  handsomely  to  the  support  of 
their  "  martyr,"  Cook  County  alone  giving  him  1,404 
votes,  and  sent  him  triumphantly  vindicated  to  the 


Twelfth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  for  four  years. 
He  resigned  the  judgeship  November  20,  1840. 

At  this  distance  of  time  there  is  little  room  to  doubt 
that  Judge  Pearson  through  self-willed  and  obstinate 
was  a  well-meaning  man  and  an  upright  Judge.  He 
was  by  nature  or  education,  either  a  warm  friend  or  an 
uncompromising  enemy.  In  Chicago  he  was  thrown 
into  official  relations  with  a  Bar,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  politically  opposed  to  him,  at  a  time  when  party 
spirit,  always  too  high  for  justice  and  candor,  was  es- 
pecially intense.  Added  to  this  was  a  sort  of  intellect- 
ual resentment  that  a  Judge  from  the  Wabash  country 
should  have  been  selected  to  preside  over  a  Bar  whose 
brightest  lights  were  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Exhibiting  but  scant  respect  and  no  friendship,  they 
aroused  the  indignant  and  unguarded  antagonism  of  a 
man,  among  whose  faults  cunning  and  hypocrisy  could 
not  be  counted,  nor  patience  and  magnanimity  among 
his  virtues.  He  died  at  Danville,  May  30,  1875,  leaving 
a  handsome  estate  to  his  family. 

THE  STOKE  Murder-Trial. —  The  most  notable 
criminal  trial  during  the  incumbency  of  Judge  Pearson 
was  thus  designated.  The  story  of  the  crime  and  the 
execution  of  Stone  is  fully  related  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  A  point  of  some  legal  interest  is  the  apparent 
weaknessof  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  upon 
which  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  l.ucretia 
'Thompson,  as  there  set  forth.  A  bit  of  flannel  torn 
from  a  shirt  which  was  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the 
accused  and  which  was  found  near  the  body  of  the 
victim,  the  burning  by  him  of  the  clothes  worn  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  the  club 
used  as  the  instrument  of  killing  to  which  still  adhered, 
when  found,  a  bunch  of  her  hair,  and  a  remembered 
threat  by  him  against  her  virtue,  sworn  to  by  a  single 
witness,  in  the  absence  of  any  circumstances  pointing 
toward  any  other  neighbor,  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Nor 
has  there  ever  been  any  doubt  of  its  justice,  although 
John  Stone  stolidly  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

Attempts toSdh-i.v NkeukkCoitrt  Facilities.— 
Within  a  year  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago,  it  was  recognized  by  the  legislature 
that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the  overloaded 
docket  of  Cook  County.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly  on 
February  3,  1840,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  in 
the  county  of  Cook  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  for  the  trial  of  criminal  and 
chancery  cases  only.  And  it  was  specially  provided 
that  if  the  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  should  be  un- 
able to  hold  the  March  term  in  Chicago  in  1841,  he 
should  there  hold  a  term  immediately  after  the  spring 
term  in  Lake  County,  the  last  to  be  reached  in  the  cir- 
cuit. This  law,  however,  by  reason  of  failure  to  be  re- 
turned in  time  by  the  council  of  revision  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  legally  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  Twelfth 
General  Assembly.  December  5,  1842.  It  is  of  interest 
chiefly  as  showing  the  pressure  of  the  problem  how  to 
give  courts  enough  to  Chicago, 

Supreme  Court  Justices  as  Circuit  Judges.— 
The  Twelfth  General  Assembly,  at  its  second  session, 
for  reasons  which  here  need  only  to  be  characterized 
as  political,  by  an  act  dated  February  10,  1841,  legis- 
lated out  of  office  the  Judges  of  the  nine  circuits  into 
which  the  State  had  by  that  time  become  divided.  In 
their  steail  were  created  five  additional  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  upon  the  nine  members  of  that 
court  as  thus  re -organized  were  devolved  all  the  Circuit 
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Court  duties  of  the  State,  besides  their  associate  duties 
as  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  capital,  twice  a  year.  This 
arrangement  remained  undisturbed  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  184S.  To  the  Seventh  Circuit,  irf- 
eluding  Cook  County,  was  assigned  Judge  T.  VV,  Smith, 
w  ho  opened  the  spring  term  at  Chicago  toward  the  close 
of  April,  r&ft.  On  the  docket  were  found  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty  cases.  Of  these,  sixty-nine  civil  and  six 
chancery  were  cases  remaining  over  from  the  disestab- 
lished Municipal Court,  while  sixty-two  criminal,  fifty-one 
chancery,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  civil  rep- 
resent the  unfinished  business  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The 
fall  term  in  was  also  held  by  Judge  Smith,  but 

when  the  period  of  the  spring  term  in  1842  came  round 
he  was  too  ill  to  hold  a  court,  and  as  late  as  June  8  it 
was  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  discharge 
his  official  duties.  To  keep  Chicago  court  business 
within  reach  of  judicial  despatch,  a  special  term  was 
held  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  July  18.  1842,  the  only 
time  he  served  Chicago  as  Judge.  There  was  a  heavy 
docket  of  seven  hundred  ami  fifty  cases,  and  but  little 
civil  business  could  tie  disposed  of,  because  of  the  pressure 
On  the  court  of  the  people's  preferred  criminal  cases. 
All  these  terms  since  Pearson's  in  1840  were  held  in 
the  Chapman  building,  corner  of  Randolph  Street  and 
what  is  now  Fifth  Avenue,  but  was  then  Wells  Street. 
The  fall  term  of  1841  was  held  by  Judge  Smith,  who 
had  meanwhile  recovered.  At  this  term  an  important 
decision  was  that  lands  in  this  State  sold  by  the  United 
States  are  not  taxable  until  five  years  from  date  of  pat- 
ent, not  date  of  sale,  as  has  been  contended.  At  this 
term,  too,  the  Grand  Jury  found  indictments  for  libel 
against  Walters  and  Weber,  editors  of  the  State  Regis- 
ter, at  Springfield,  and  John  Weiuworth.  of  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  because  of  an  editorial  article  which  ap- 
peared in  August  in  the  State  Register  and  was  copied 
in  the  Democrat,  containing  libelous  and  scurrilous 
matter  against  Judge  Smith.  It  was  in  the  shape  of 
charges  and  assertions  of  what  was  declared  to  be  an 
act  of  corruption  in  an  opinion  given  by  him  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  January,  1S42,  and  concurred  in  by  a 
majority  of  Judges,  in  favor  of  purchases  of  canal  lots 
m  Chicago  and  Ottawa  in  1836.  by  that  decision  a 
peremptory  mandamus  was  awarded  against  the  Canal 
Commissioners  to  compel  them  to  admit  those  purchas- 
ers to  the  benefit  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  State,  passed  in  1841  in  their  behalf.  He  was  also 
charged  with  removing  certain  clerks  of  court  in  his  cir- 
cuit to  gratify  personal  malignity.  With  bodily  powers 
weakened  by  disease  ami  feelings  somewhat  soured  by 
these  attacks  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  he 
Contemplated  an  early  retirement  from  the  Bench  A 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Par  was  held  November  25,  at 
which,  among  others,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  :  "That  in  the  estimation  of  this  Bar  Hon.  T. 
W.  Smith  possesses  a  high  order  of  talent  and  legal  at- 
tainments ;  that  as  a  jurist  and  lawver  he  is  able  and 
profound  ;  that  his  conduct  toward  the  members  of 
this  Par,  while  on  the  bench,  has  Inien  courteous 
gentlemanly,  dignified  and  honorable."  He  resigned 
December  26,  1842. 

In  1842,  about  fifty  residents  of  Chicago  availed 
themselves  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  as  Springfield,  Unconscious  of  what 
the  future  held  in  store  for  the  bankrupts  of  a  later 
generation,  there  was  much  grumbling  because  it  cost 
$100  to  get  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  even  where1  the 
cue  was  not  contested.  The  lawyers  charged  fifty  dol- 
ars  and I  the  other  expenses  were  fifty  more.  This  vear 
marks  the  point  of  greatest  financial  depression  in  Chi- 


cago, which  in  a  superficial  view  has  lieen  declared  tr> 
have  constituted  "  the  harvest  of  the-  notary  and  law- 
yer,"' but  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  a  period  of 
general  distress  is  fraught  with  counteracting  draw- 
backs to  even  lawyers  and  notaries.  June  19,  1843,  the 
same  United  States  Court  issued  a  peremptory  order, 
'•  That  all  applicants  for  benefit  of  bankrupt  law  |ier- 
feet  their  application  before  the  20th  of  December  next. 
Upon  their  failure  to  do  so,  the  petition  will  be  dis- 
missed." 

Meanwhile  on  February  14,  1843,  three  terms  of  the 
Circuit  Court  were  provided  for  Cook  County,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  March,  the  third  Monday  in  August, 
and  the  first  Monday  in  November,  of  each  year.  And 
at  the  same  session,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  hold  only  one  term,  to  begin  at  the  capi- 
tal on  the  second  Monday  in  I  >ecember  of  each  year. 

Richard  M.  Young,  of  whom  a  biographical  | ketch 
is  elsewhere  given,  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  January  14,  1843,  and  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  He  held  several  terms  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Cook  County  until  his  second  resignation  in 
1847.  Although  never  rated  very  high  as  a  jurist,  he 
was  always  much  esteemed  here,  and  decidedly  pre- 
ferred to  some  of  his  colleagues  by  bar  and  people. 
His  clerk  of  court  was  Samuel  Hoard: 

In  February,  1844,  Representative  Wentworth  pre- 
sented to  Congress  a  petition  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  asking 
that  two  terms  of  the  United  States  courts  be  held  in 
Chicago  each  year.  At  home  his  constituents  were 
growing  impatient  of  the  law's  delays,  arising  from  the 
State's  inadequate  provision  for  the  city's  judicial  wants 
by  only  three  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court.  A  communi- 
cation from  •'many  citizens."  written  by  a  lawyer,  who. 
however,  rightly  represented  the  public,  appeared  in 
the  Weekly  Democrat  of  October  16.  asking  that  the 
next  Legislature  should  establish  a  special  court  for 
Chicago.  This  request,  supported  by  the  public  opininn 
of  which  it  was  the  expression,  was' reinforced  Decem- 
ber 3,  by  Governor  Ford's  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  he  urged  that  increased  judicial 
facilities  should  be  extended  to  the  growing  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  State.  The  Court  of  County  Commis- 
sioners at  this  time  took  measures  to  enlarge  and  adapt 
the  clerk  and  recorder's  office  to  the  additional  purposes 
of  a  court-house. 

By  an  act  of  February  21,  1845-  tlic  ^ourtwnU! 
General  Assembly  ordained.  "  That  there  shall  be.  anil 
is  hereby  created  and  established  a  Cook  County  lourt. 
*  *  of  record,  with  a  seal  and  clerk,  to  be  held  by  a 
judge  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner,  and  to  hold  officejnr 
the  term  of  judges  of  courts  of  record  in  the  Stale. 
Said  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the 
Circuit  Courts,  *  *  and  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  appealed  cases  *  •  and  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanor 
which  are  prosecuted  bv  indictment.  *  *  The  Judge  ol 
said  court  shall  hold  four  terms  of  said  court  in  each 
year,  in  a  building  to  be  provided  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners Court  of  said  county,  in  the  city  of  (  hn  ;igu. 
commencing  on  the  first  Mondays  in  May,  August. 
November  and  February,  and  shall  continue  each  term 
until  all  the  business  before  the  court  is  disposed  of. 
The  clerk  of  said  court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judge 
thereof.  *  *  The  grand  and  petit  jurors  shall  lie  clectcii. 
and  the  Sheriff  shall  perform  same  duties  as  in  the  ur- 
cuil  Court  "  Of  this  court,  Hugh  T.  Dickey  was  chosen 
by  the  Legislature,  the  first  Judge,  and  James  Curt'* 
was  by  him  appointed  the  first  clerk.  Judge  Wcuq 
opened  the  first  term  of  the  new  court  May  5. 
and  at  its  close  was  thus  favorablv  noticed  by  the  Jonrn.11. 
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edited  and  owned  by  lawyers,  hut  of  the  opposite  School 
in  politics:  "Judge  Dickey  has  during  the  session  of 
the  court  shown  himself  a  good  lawyer,  a  sound  reas- 
oned and  a  dignified,  impartial  Judge.  The  rules  of 
ihe  court  wen-  submitted  to  the  liar  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term,  and  meeting  with  their  entire  approbation 
were  ordered  printed."  About  ten  days  later,  the  Weekly 
Democrat  of  May  28,  said:  "  He  has  made  his  court 
very  popular,  ami  the  Bar  would  not  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  it  or  him,  upon  any  terms  whatever."  The 
new  court  clearly  met  the  wishes  of  the  public  at  the 
outset,  bat  as  will  lie  seen,  its  docket  so  in  became 
clogged  by  the  swift-swelling  tide  of  law  business  in 
Chicago. 

The  most  notable  criminal  case  of  the  year  1845.  in 
either  court  was  the  1'ahey  manslaughter,  sufficiently 
detailed  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  and  fourth  term  of  the 
Cook  County  Court,  the  Weekly  Democrat  of  p'ebruary 
24,1846,  thus  eulogized  its  presiding  officer:  "Judge 
Dickey  grows  in  pop  ilarity  every  succeeding  court  he 
holds.'  His  dignity,  urbanity,  and  well-balanced  legal 
mind  commend  him  loallwh  .have  anything  to  do  with 
the  court."  At  their  August  term  an  agreed  case  in 
relation  to  assessment  for  protecting  the  lake  shore  was 
argued  before  him,  and  decide  I  against  tii  •  city.  His 
COtlll  as  well  as  the  Circuit  Court  were  kept  busy  with 
ever  increasing  judicial  business  of  Chicago.  Judge 
Caton  supplied  the  place  of  Judge  Young  at  one  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1846,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter 
got  well  enough  to  hold  court  he  presided  at  a  special 
term,  beginning  June  15,  anil  yet  the  docket  was  al- 
ways full. 

Judge  Young  resigned  January  25,  1S47,  to  take 
office  in  Washington,  and  his  successor,  Jesse  It. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  was  commissioned  two  days  later.  He 
held  the  office  until  December  4.  1848.  when  the  new- 
judicial  system  provided  by  the  ((institution  of  that 
year  went  into  force.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  terms 
of  the  two  courts  in  Chicago,  the  two  term*  of  the 
County  Court  in  August  and  November  were  replaced 
hy  one  term  in  October.  James  Cortim having  been 
elected  Mayor,  his  place  as  clerk  of  this  court  was  filled 
by  Louis  D.  Hoard,  appointed  thereto  by  Judge  Dickey. 
The  May  term  opened  with  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  cases  on  the  docket:  of  these  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  common  law,  fifty-seven  chancery,  and 
fifty-three  people's  cases,  but  none  of  any  class  possess- 
ed historic  interest. 

First  Law  School  in  Chicago. —  On  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1847,  the  first  law  institute,  or 
school, "was  opened  tinder  the  auspices  and  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Bench  and  liar  of  Chicago,  by  John 
J.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Bar  having  a  reputation  for 
general  scholarship  as  well  as  professional  learning,  and 
special  proficiency  as  a  jury  advocate  and  orator.  The 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Democrat 
of  November  30.  was  rather  grandiloquent  and  preten- 
tious, but  the  comprehensive  scope  outlined  perhaps 
not  above  his  powers,  when  supplemented,  as  proposed, 
by  lectures  from  members  of  the  profession  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  in  special  lines.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  settling  at  Danville,  III.,  in  1839,  had 
acquired  some  reputation  in  that  section.  He  was  the 
unsuccessful  opponent  of  William  rithian  for  the  State 
Senate  in  1S10.  but  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
same  C.encral  Assembly.  About  1846.  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  after  a  vcar  or  more  of  practice  here,  pro- 
jected his  law  school.'  as  above.     The  impression  made 


on  the  Bar  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
Seventh  Circuit  where  he  became  known,  was  quite 
favorable.    He  was   regarded   as  an  able  advocate, 

scathing  in  sarcasm  and  merciless  in  vituperation.  <  Ni 
the  hustings  as  well  as  at  the  Bar  he  could  give  and 
take  with  the  best.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that  his 
snipe  was  really  narrow,  he  adroitly  using  one  or  two 
lines  of  thought  and  anecdote,  with  almost  endless  var- 
iation. '•  He  had  his  faults,"  says  Linder,  "as  we  all 
have,  over  which  it  is  our  duty  to  draw  the  veil  of  chari- 
ty: but  no  foul  blot  or  stain  was  ever  fixed  upon  his 
character  as  a  lawver  or  as  a  man.  *  *  He  was  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  the  Bar  of  Illinois."  "He  was  nat- 
urally a  retiring  and  misanthropic  man."  says  Kastman. 
"the  lenses  through  which  he  looked  at  lite  seemed  to 
be  ever  clouded — the  glimpses  of  sunshine  rare.  *  * 
Had  his  natural  temperament  been  different,  had  his 
health  been  better,  had  life  l>een  more  roseate,  he 
would,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  have  made  for  himself  a 
high  and  honored  name.  *  *  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
great  master  of  withering  and  remorseless  irony  when 
aroused,  of  satirical  and  scornful  gibe,  then  at  the 
Chicago  Bar  of  sarcasm,  that  when  given  full  rein  had 
something  almost  sardonic  in  it.  To  this  end.  his  vehe- 
ment gestures,  his  eyes,  his  tall  flexible  person,  and  his 
leonine  hair,  all  added  emphasis,  and  woe  to  those  upon 
whom  the  razor-like  edge  of  his  tongue  fell  when 
unbridled." 

Tin:  Judiciary  by  run  Constitution  ok  1848.— 
The  organizing  clauses  were  as  follows  : 

t.  "  The  jucliei.il  power  in  this.  State  shall  be.  and  is  hereby 
vested  in  >>m-  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  in  county  courts, 
and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Provided,  that  inferior  local  courts, 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdicl ion,  may  lie  established  by  the  Gcn- 
eral  Assembly  in  the  cities  of  this  Slate,  but  such  courts  shall  have 
a  uniform  organization  and  jurisdition  in  such  ciliei. 

2.  "  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  ihrec  Judges,  two 
of  whom  shall  form  a  i|iiorum  :  and  ihe  concurrence  of  two  of  said 
Judges  shall  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  a  decision. 

3.  "  The  Slale  shall  lie  divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  as 
nearly  e<|ual  as  may  be.  and  the  qualified  electors  of  each  division 
shall  elect  one  of  the  said  ludges  (or  the  term  of  nine  years." 

7.  •*  The  Stale  shali  lie  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits, 
in  each  of  which  one  circuit  judge  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  arm  of  six  years, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  he  commissioned  anil  qualified  ;  Pro- 
vide.!, Thai  ihe  General  Assembly  may  increase  the  number  of  cir- 
cuits to  meet  ihe  future  exigencies  of  the  State."  They  were  in- 
creased accordingly  to  thirty  before  the  Constitution  of  1848  was 
replaced  bv  that  of  1870." 

8.  "  There  shall  be  two  or  more  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
hehl  annually  jn  each  county  of  this  State,  at  such  limes  as  shall 
Ik.-  provided  by  law;  and  said  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  at  law  and  equity;  and  in  all  cases  of  appeals  from  inferior 
ceurts." 

Ifi  to  10.  "  There  shall  be  in  each  county  a  court  to  lie  called 
a  county  court.  One  county  judge  shall  lie  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  each  countv.  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and 
until  his  successor  isclectcd  and  qualified.  The  jurisdiction  of  said 
court  shall  extend  to  all  probate  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  the 
General  Awembly  may  confer  in  civ  il  cases,  and  such  criminal  cases 
as  may  be  prcscrilicd  by  law.  where  the  punishment  is  by  line  only, 
noi  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  The  County  Judge,  with  such 
Justices  of  ihe  Peace  in  each  county  as  may  be  designated  by  law, 
shall  hold  terms  for  the  transaction' of  county  business,"  replacing 
the  Countv  Commissioner* Court  and  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  first 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  Probate  Justices  ol  later  legislative  in- 
stitution. 

s.iMiie  supplementary  provisos  were  added  in  "ihe  schedule." 
or  appendix  to  ibis  constitution  ;  among  others,  these:  "The 
Judge-,  of  Ihe  Supieme  Court  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  present  Judges  of  that  court  ; 
and  the  said  ludges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  conferred  up"n  the  Judges  of  those 
courts,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  ihis  constitution.  .  .  .  The 
Cook  and  |o  llaviess  County  Courts  shall  continue  to  exist,  and 
the  Judge  and  other  officers  of  the  same  remain  in  olticc  until  other- 
wise' provided  by  law." 
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The  Pre-emption  Claims  TO  Canal  Land. — In 
January.  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
(.'anal  brought  suit  against  one  Mr.  Miller,  before  li. 
L  Rucker,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Sixteen  other  suits, 
differing  only  in  the  names  of  the  defendants,  depended 
OH  tlte  result  ;  some  two  hundred  persons  were  directly 
interested.  The  claim  was  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  each  original  pre-eniptor,  or  his  later  representa- 
tive! on  the  canal  lands, within  what  became  the  city  limits, 
as  elsewhere,  by  the  general  pre-emption  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  1  anal  trustees  awarded  two  blocks  to  each,  as 
a  full  equivalent  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  com- 
mon Government  lands.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
claimants,  and  the  question  was  taken  into  I  he  courts.  In 
this  case  against  Miller,  the  canal  trustees  claimed  rent  for 
his  land  since  January.  1847,  at  which  time  a  two  years' 
lease  from  them  had  expired.  Miller's  lawyers,  Thomas 
Hnyne  and  Patrick  liallingall,  undertook  "to  show  that 
he  held  his  pre-emption  right  by  virtue  of  settlement  and 
improvements  made  in,  and  subsequent  to  18  {6,  that 
ignorant  of  his  rights  he  signed  a  lease  which  the  trus- 
tees presented  to  him  in  1842,  which  lease  was  never 
legally  executed  ;  that  the  estoppel  by  taking  a  lease 
only  applied  during  the  existence  of' that  instilment, 
and  diil  not  prevent  the  pre-eniptor  from  setting  up  his 
title  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Caton  and  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
cited  and  presented  to  the  jury  by  Mr.  Hoyne.  Two 
juries  disagreed,  and  when  the  third  was  summoned 
the  excitement  ran  very  high,  but  when  the v  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  popular  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  The  question  came  up  again,  in  another 
form,  under  Judge  Spring,  in  1851,  and  was  again  de- 
cided against  the  canal  trustees,  but  the  higher  courts 
as  will  be  seen  eventually  reversed  these  popular  decis- 
ions Of  the  lower  courts. 

The  i-'irsi  United  States  Court  at  Chicago  was 

opened  in  July,  1848,  in  the  absence  of  fust  ice  John 
McLean,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  bv  Judge  Nathaniel 
Pope  of  the  District  Court,  with  his  son,  William,  as 
clerk.  Some  lawyers  were  licensed  to  practice  before 
it,  and  other  preliminary  business  done,  but  no  case  of 
importance  is  known  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  court  at  that  term. 

The  Constitution  of  1848,  as  has  been  seen,  re- 
stored the  circuit  judiciary  abolished  for  partisan  pur- 
poses m  1841,  and  transferred  the  election  of  all  fudges 

u"\  S?*«^nera'  Assembly  the  people.  "  fudge 
Hugh  r.  Dickey,  of  the  Cook  County  Court,  was" nom- 
inated for  the  Seventh  Circuit  bv  tlie  Democrats  and 
was  elected  without  opposition  from  the  Whigs  He 
resigned  his  previous  judgeship,  and  was  commissioned 
as  «.  ircntt  Judge  December  4.  1848. 

February  2,  1849.  a  decision  was  rendered  in  Wash- 

"  -"M    h-v  J ">■«<«.•  W.,odl           m  the  -  ipreme  Court 

against  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  case  taken  up  by 
bill  of  injunction,  and  referring  to  the  pretended  right 
of  the  corporation  to  open  and  keep  open  the  streets 
and  alleys  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  addition.     The  deci- 

didnnottv)  t I'"  thf  the  -P0Wers  of  the  ™T°ration 
did  not  extend  over  that  region,  and  that  the  fec-si.nple 
to  its  streets  and  alleys  was  still  vested  in  the  United 

otaltS, 

The  Mayor's  Court.— In  his  second  inaugural 
message  to  the  Common  Council  in  March,  ,849.  mVjS 

'•sl'tuue?  thus  Ske,,;ht;tl  ,he  ,Ked  ,,f  *ucft2E 

cit i  n he t  U'«arC  °n  ,the  mai"  ,:hannd  of  ««nmuni. 
K  f nim^l  h  ,CSterl?  akes««<l  s"»ther„  rivers,  there 

*  found  here  a  class  of  individuals,  who.  regarding  the 
rights  of  none,  are  almost  daily  in  the  commission  of 


crime  as  a  means  of  converting  to  their  use  the  sut> 
stance  of  their  fellow-men.  This  state  of  things  calls 
loudly  for  the  organization  of  a  well  regulated  |wlice 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  Mayor  should 
hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  vi- 
olation  of  the  city  ordinances.  If  the  Common  Council 
desire  the  establishment  of  such  a  court,  they  will  receive 
from  me  a  willing  co-operation." 

In  pursuance  of  that  idea  a  Mayor's  court  was  in- 
stituted as  authorized  by  the  city  charier,  and  on 
April  26  it  was  ordered,  and  notice  given  to  all  police 
constables,  that  violators  of  any  city  ordinance  be 
brought  before  the  Mayor,  daily,  at  9  o'clock,  in  his  of- 
ficc  in  the  north  room  of  the  market. 

Cook  County  Court.— Giles  Spring  was  elected 

to  the  judgeship  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Dickey,  and  was  commissioned  April  14.  1849.  At  the 
May  term  be  found  about  four  hundred  civil,  otic  hun- 
dred chancery  and  a  proportionate  number  of  criminal 

cases. 

In  June  a  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  held  by 
Judge  Dickey,  but  both  courts,  however  efficiently  pre- 
sided over,  were  unequal  to  the  complete  dispatch  of 
the  accumulating  judicial  business  of  Chicago.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  were  determined  at  each  successive  term, 
but  the  rapid  influx  of  trade  and  population  outran  the 
best  s|H.-cd  of  the  courts,  never  remarkable  for  quick- 
ness of  procedure. 

Early  in  July  Judge  Pope,  of  the  United  States 
Court,  held  the  annual  term  provided  to  Chicago  in  the 
law-rooms  of  Huckncr  S.  Morris,  with  William  Pope  as 
clerk;  Archibald  Williams,  District  Attorney;  benja- 
min Bond,  Marshal,  and  George  W.  Meeker,  Commis- 
sioner. The  court  adjourned  August  1 1,  having  lasted 
sonu-  live  weeks  anil  disposed  of  over  twenty-live  im- 
portant cases.  Among  others  a  marine  case,  which  ex- 
cited much  interest  at  the  time,  was  determined.  In  No- 
vember, 184S.  the  propeller  "Ontario"  collided  with 
the  barque  "  Ctica,"  on  Lake  Huron.  The  owners  of 
the  latter  brought  suit,  and  the  court  decreed  to  them 
for  damages  $790.91  and  costs. 

At  the  October  term  of  the  Cook  County  Court, 
Judge  Spring  had  the  largest  criminal  docket  since  the 
establishment  of  the  court  in  1845.  There  were  at  the 
opening  of  court  sixty-one  cases,  and  the  Grand  Jury  re- 
turned eight  or  ten  additional  indictments.  Hy  act  of 
November  5, 1849,  the  General  Assembly  ordered  that  to 
the  title  of  Cook  County  Court  should  be  added  the 
words  of  common  pleas.  This  was  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish Judge  Spring's  court  from  the  County  Courts  of 
administration  and  probate  established  by  the  new  con- 
stitution to  replace  the  courts  of  county  commissioners. 
The  original  County  Courts,  instituted  by  the  act  <>f 
1845  were  only  two 'in  number,  for  Cook  and  Jo  Daviess 
counties,  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago, and  were  served  bv  one  judge.  It  was  now  pro- 
vided by  the  new  act  that  the  Cook  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 
should  have  equal  and  concurrent  jurisdiction:  thai  the 
terms  of  the  former  should  begin  on  the  first  Mondays 
in  February  and  September,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  cor- 
responding days  in  May  and  November.and  that  all  ap- 
peals from  justices  should  be  taken  to  which  ever  term 
Of  either  court  came  next  after  the  date  of  such  appeal. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  decease  of  several 
members  of  the"  judiciary,  more  or  less  connected  with 
Chicago.  Nathaniel  Pope  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  in  January;  lesse  It.  Thomas,  Jr.,  ex-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  February,  and  Thomas 
Ford,  ex-Circuit  Judge  and  ex-Governor,  in  November. 
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Nathaniel  Pope. — Few  if  any  of  the  men  identi- 
fied with  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  have  exercised  so 
potent  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  Chicago  as 
Judge  Pope.  The  delegate  of  Illinois  Territory  in  Con- 
gress in  1818,  he  conceived  and  executed  that  farsighted 
measure  of  statesmanship,  demanded  as  he  urged  by 
National  as  well  as  State  interests,  of  removing  the 
northern  boundary  of  Illinois  from  the  "east  and  west 
line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  to  42"  30'.  north  latitude.  It  had 
hitherto  been  understood  that  if  Congress  decided  to 
establish  five  rather  than  three  Stales  out  of  the  "  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,"  an  alternative  provided 
by  the  ordinance  itself,  the  line  referred  to  was  the  pre- 
determined boundary  between  Illinois  and  the  future 
State  to  the  North.  Mr.  Pope  set  himself  to  work  to 
secure  a  wider  interpretation,  and  to  enlist  influential 
members  in  the  support  of  his  view,  and  succeeding  in 
persuading  Congress  that  the  Ordiancc  of  1 7S7  had 
itself  empowered  them  to  make  the  departure  which  he 
advocated.  Among  the  results  of  the  change  intro- 
duced by  him  and  ingrafted  0:1  the  enabling  act  of  April 
18,  1818,  authorizing  the  people  of  Illinois  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  was  the  retention  of  Chicago  within 
Illinois,  instead  of  relegating  it  to  the  then  Michigan 
Territory,  and  the  later  State  of  Wisconsin.  An  imper- 
ial  city  demands  an  imperial  State  a>  well  as  a  local 
commercial  location.  But  the  story  of  Nathaniel  Pope's 
life  in  its  completeness  belongs  to  the  State  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  founders,  rather  than  to 
any  single  point  within  its  borders.  Indeed  his  must 
effective  argument  for  the  change  he  advocated  was 
based  on  the  broad  ground  of  national  interest,  and  the 
permanency  of  the  Cnion,  in  which  he  claimed  for 
Illinois  a  sort  of  keystone  position,  touching  the  South- 
ern and  W  estern  Slates,  through  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Northern  and  Eastern  through  the  Great 
Lakes.  Situated  on  the  main  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers,  Illinois 
would  hold  together  the  wide-extending  borders  of  the 
States. 

Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  whose  life  covered  the  period 
from  1806  to  1850,  was  associated  with  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Chicago  only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
active  work,  while  as  a  Slate  officer  he  was  more  or  less 
conspicuous  since  1830.  He  was  commissioned  as 
Judge  of  the  First  Circuit  March  20,  1837.  and  resigned 
in  1839.  He  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  August  16,  1843,  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congress.  This  he  resigned  two  years 
later,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Patrick  Ball- 
ingall ;  but  was  again  ap|>ointed  to  the  same  office,  to 
replace  Judge  Young,  as  stated.  He  had  also  filled  the 
Offices  of  State  Senator,  Attorney-general  of  the  State, 
and  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  died 
of  erysipelas  February  20.  1S50,  with  a  reputation— as 
official,  lawyer,  Judge  and  citizen — for  integrity,  worth 
and  honor  that  have  made  his  name  respected  through- 
out the  State,  which  he  had  served  faithfully  and  credit- 
ably, if  not  always  brilliantly,  in  every  field  of  labor  to 
which  he  was  summoned. 

Thomas  Fokh,  although  twice  connected  with  the 
judiciarv  of  Chicago,  and  still  earlier  associated  with  its 
Bench  and  Bar  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  by  reason  of  his  later  elevation  to  the  Govern- 
orship of'  Illinois,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  State 
rather  than  the  history  of  Chicago.  The  February  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  somewhat  delayed 
by  an  illness  of  Judge  Spring,  but  he  soon  made  up 


for  lost  time,  being  a  man  of  great  energy,  bright  intel- 
lect and  quick  perceptions.  Successful  in  the  dispatch 
of  business,  a  number  of  his  decisions  were  reversed, 
but  perhaps  no  larger  percentage  than  most  of  the 
lower  courts.  February  19,  1S50,  President  Taylor 
commissioned  'Thomas  Druinmond,  of  Galena,  to  suc- 
ceed Nathaniel  Pope,  deceased,  as  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  Illinois.  Mr.  Druinmond  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  1840-42,  was  a  Whig  of 
pronounced  convictions,  and  indorsed  by  two  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  party  and  of  the  Bar 
of  Illinois — Edward  I).  Barker,  of  Galena,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Justin  Butlerfield,  of  Chicago,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land -office.  'The  selection  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  an  excellent  one,  and  Judge 
Druinmond  entered  at  once  011  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  held  a  term  of  his  court  in  Chicago  in 
1850;  has  continued  to  hold  them  of  increasing  length 
and  in  larger  number  for  a  generation,  and  happily  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Though  now  entering  upon  bis  seventy- 
fifth  year,  he  holds  his  own  among  the  jurists  of  the 
day,  commanding  universal  respect  for  firmness,  inde- 
pendence, courage  and  conscientiousness,  as  well  as 
professional  ability,  judicial  impartiality,  and  unbroken 
..  ig  .1  ot  mind. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1850,  among 
the  many  casts  of  no  special  interest  was  one  of  a  class 
that  perhaps  deserves  mention  as  a  reminder  to  the 
reader  of  a  particular  phase  of  Chicago's  growth.  A 
verdict  of  $575  was  given  the  owners  of  the  schooner 
"Jane"  against  the  steamer  "Sam  Ward,"  for  dam- 
age to  the  former  in  being  run  into  by  the  latter 
vessel. 

Police  amd  Mayor's  Courts. — In  the  compre- 

hensive  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  14. 
iS^i,  which  was  designed  as  supplementary  to  as  well 
as  amendatory  of  the  city  chatter  of  March  4,  1837,  in 
chapter  twelve,  sections  eijjht  and  nine,  are  found  these 
provisions  relating  to  this  subject:  "The  Common 
Council  shall  have  power  to  designate  two  or  more  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  any  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
anv  fine  or  any  ordinance,  by-law,  or  police  regulation 
of 'the  City  Council,  anything  in  the  laws  of  this  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Such  Justices  shall 
have  power  to  line  or  imprison,  or  both,  in  their  discre- 
tion, where  discretion  may  be  vested  in  them  by  the 
ordinance  or  regulation,  or  by  this  act.  'The  Mayor 
may  hold  a  police  court. 

"Execution  maybe  issued  immediately  on  the  ren- 
dition of  judgment.  If  the  defendant  in  any  such 
action  have  no  goods  or  chattels,  lands  or  tenements, 
whereof  the  judgment  can  be  collected,  the  execution 
shall  require  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  in  close 
custody  in  the  jail  of  Cook  County,  or  bridewell,  or 
house  of  correction,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  court 
rendering  judgment :  and  all  persons  who  may  be  com- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  be  confined  one  day  for 
each  fifty  cents  of  such  judgment  and  costs.  All  ex- 
penses incurred  in  prosecuting  for  the  recovery  of  anv 
penalty  or  forfeiture,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  city." 

At  the  February  term  of  this  court  in  1851,  the  last 
at  which  he  presided.  Judge  Spring  delighted  the  hearts 
of  the  pre-emption  claimants,  by  deciding  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  cases  of  Daniel  Brainard  vs.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  of  'Thomas 
Dyer  ft  al.  vs.  the  same.  At  the  May  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  another  of  these  cases,  Elihu  Granger  VS. 
Canal  Trustees,  was  similarly  decided  by  Judge  Dickey. 
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Hut  si  the  June  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  :ii  Ottawa, 
to  whic  h  ihe  two  first-named  cases  were  appealed,  these 
decisions  were  reversed.  Justices  Treat  and  Trumbull 

concurring,  with  justice  Caton  dissenting. 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  privilege  of 
pre  emption  was  to  be  regarded  as  covering  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  in  a  legally  platted  division  of  a 
town  or  city,  a*  in  the  broider  domain  of  unsettled 
tkwernment  lands  The  lower  court  had  decided  sub- 
stantially in  the  affirmative  The  Supreme  Court  now 
reversed  that  decision,  holding  that  the  proper  pre- 
emption privilege  of  person*  whose  claims  were  situated 
as  descrihed  was  that  Mich  lots  or  hloi  ks,  as  the  case 
might  he,  as  were  covered  by  their  actual  ini]>roveme:its, 
shouhl  he  open  to  them  as  preferred  purchasers  at  the 
appraised  valuation.  This  was  substantially  the  award 
made  by  the  trustees  themselves  before  the  cases  were 
taken  into  court  ;  and  when  thus  sustained  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  Slate,  came  to  Ik-  accepted  as 
eminently  equitable.  The  public  recognised  that  the 
decision  was  rather  liberal  than  otherwise.  The  impet- 
uous first  pronouncement  in  favor  of  the  c  laimants  was 
amended  by  the  sober  second  thought  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  arguments  before  the  courts. 

I  he  canal  lands,  through  the  munificence  of  Con- 
gress, had  been  withdrawn  fnr  a  ureal  natural  object 
frmn  the  domain  of  the  general  pre-emption  laws,  and 
were  at  this  time  entirely  amenable  to  Slate  laws.  A 
great  public  benefit  was  not  to  be  marred  by  a  strained 
sentimental  interpretation  of  pre-emption  privileges  in 
favor  of  a  few  and  against  the  broad  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Stale,  if  not  of  the  whole-  nation.  Those 
who  bought  by  pre-emption  or  at  public  sale,  within  a 
legally  platted  town  or  city,  could  only  buy  in  such  lots 
or  blocks  as  the  law  there  recognized. 

l  iKst  FriiiTivi:  Si.avi:  Cask. — on  the  71I1  of  June, 
1S51,  before  (ieorge  IV.  Meeker.  I'nttcd  States  Com- 
missioner, was  arraigned  one  Morris  Johnson,  alleged 
to  he  a  runaway  slave.  Crawford  K.  Smith,  of 
Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  by  power  of  attorney  to  Samuel 

S.  Martin,  of  Chicago,  had  him  arrested  as  his  slave, 
William,  who  had  escaped  from  his  premises  July  4, 
1S50.  After  a  trial  which  occupied  three  days  besides 
postponements,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the 
13th,  ostensibly  because  of  a  discrepancy  between 
the  writ  and  the  record.  The  former  Called  for 
a  copper-colored  negro,  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height,  while  the  latter  showed  a  dark  enough  negro 
to  Ik:  called  black,  while  he  measured  —  possibly 
by  a  trick  of  the  measure — live  feet  eight  inches.  His 
acquittal  was  largely  due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  law. 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bench,  bar  ami  people  of 

Chicago  to  act  as  negro-hunters  for  Southern  slave- 
holders. Among  other  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  owner's  representatives  in  this  case,  was  the  demand 
thai  they  should  prove  by  any  other  hearsay  testimony 
that  Missouri  was  a  slave  State  !  Mad  the  decision 
been  different,  it  is  probable  Crawford  K.  Smith  would 
have  been  no  nearer  to  gelling  possession  of  his  chattel, 
as  "the.  underground  railroad''  was  at  that  time  in 
active  operation  here. 

At  the  September  term  of  the  Cook  Count v  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  the  Bench  of  which  lie  had  liccn 

elected  upon  the  death  of  Oiles  Spring,  judge  Mark 

Skinner  found  an  overloaded  docket  The  most  im- 
portant criminal  case  was  "The  People  Martin 
« I'Brien"  for  the  murder  of  Stephen  Mahan.  The  trial 
lasted  three  days,  anil  no  other  defense  was  made  than 
that  the  prisoner  acted  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  to  re- 
dress an  injury  offered  to  one  of  his  relatives  bv  the  de- 


1  e.ised.  He  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  the  penitentiary  with  ten  days  of 
each  year  in  solitary  confinement. 

Judge  Skinner  sat  almost  continuously  for  seven 
months,  including  the  regular  term  in  February,  1851. 
cleared  the  docket  of  his  court,  and  kept  its  business 
under  c  ontrol  fur  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

The  city  had  been  for  several  months  preparing  to 
throw  a  bridge  ac  ross  ihe  river  on  Lake  Street,  at  con- 
siderable cx|R-nse  for  those  times,  when  in  February. 
1S52.  an  injunction  was  asked  of  the  I'nited  States 
I  >ist rid  Court,  which  Judge  Drummond  refused.  Navi- 
gation had  its  interests,  and  so  had  the  city.  The  prin- 
ciple was  understood  to  be  that  the  right  to  navigate 
the  river  anil  the  right  to  cross  it  by  bridges  are  co- 
existent, and  neither  could  be  permitted  to  essentially 
impair,  much  less  destroy  the  other.  They  were  to  lie 
so  harmonized  as  to  afford  the  least  possible  olistruction 
or  interruption  to  each  other. 

In  Septembe  r  another  murder  case  was  tried  before 
ludge  Skinner.  "  The  1'coplc  r».  John  O'Ncil.  for  the 
murder  of  Michael  Brady."  On  Saturday,  May  29, 
1852,  31  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  Michael  Brady,  a  black- 
smith, residing  on  Indiana  Street,  corner  of  I.aSalle. 
was  killed  by  his  neighbor,  John  O'Ncil.  a  tinner.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  a  standing  quarrel  between 
them.  On  the  day  of  the  murder.  Brady  called  a  little 
girl  <>f  O'Ncil  an  opprobrious  epithet  Swearing  to  be 
revenged,  O'Ncil  waited  at  the  door  of  Brady's  h.mse. 
aT»c|  when  the-  latter  appeared,  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  a  heavv  c  lub,  fracturing  bis  skull,  and  he  expired 
in  a  few  minutes.  O'Ncil  lied,  but  was  captured  the 
next  night,  in  a  house  ten  miles  out  of  town  in  the  North 
Branch  woods,  by  Owen  Dougherty,  Constable,  accom- 
panied bv  Daniel  T.  Wood.  Deputy  Sheriff.  When  he 
saw  the  officer*  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  sewed 
bv  Doughertv,  brought  into  town  and  lodged  in  jail.  On 
trial,  be  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced 
to  five  vears  in  the  penitcntiarv. 

In  'virtue  of  the  law  of  1S51.  establishing  a  police 
curt.  Henrv  I..  Rucker  and  Frederick  A.  Howe  hail 
been  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  as  Police  Justices, 
mainlv  for  the  trial  of  violations  of  city  ordinances  and 
the  lower  grade  of  c  riminal  offenses.  Besides  these 
there  were  six  other  Justices  of  the  Peace,  two  for  each 
division  of  the  city,  . 

I.kwis  C.  KkrchkvaU— One  of  the  most  singular 
characters  of  the  early  Bench  and  Bar  of  Chicago  was 
ihe  well-known  and  eccentric  Justice  of  the  Peace,  U 
C.  Kercheval.  who  died,  rather  unexpectedly.  December 
&.  1852.    Mr.  Kercheval  was  for  many  years  a  memher 
of  the  judicial  fourth  estate,  hanging  on  the  outer  circle 
of  the  judiciary.    Few  Judges  were  more  quick  to  note 
and  resent  a  contempt  or  more  ready  to  vindicate  tlic 
honor  of  the  court.    In  iX;,q  he  was  Inspector  of  Cus- 
toms for  the  port  of  Chicago,  in  which  office  he  was 
succeeded  bv  ( Ieorge  W,  Dole,  in  June.  i«4'-,  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  a 
lustice  of  the  Peace:  and  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
spicuous representative  of  his  class.    "  He  rises  before 
me  to-day,   savs  Eastman,  "as  distinct  as  when  1  useu 
to  meet  him  in  the  streets,  straight  as  a  pine,  unliencimg 
as  an  oak.  defiant  and  tough  as  hickory;  with  lusi.u", 
musc  ular  lorm.  his  grizzled  hair,  blue  brass  b.ittonni 
coat,  and  his  soldier-like  bearing,  proud  as  J  uJuu  I 
and  imperious  as  the  Czar,  always  neatly  dressed,  « 
cleanly  shaved  face,  and— a  rani  avis  in  those  inuuii} 
times — well  polished  boots."  , 
He  was  a  person  of  good  natural  intelligence  anu 
ability  and  took  pride  in  his  official  station  ;  hut  oecann 
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badly  demoralized  by  the  high-living  habits  of  the 
[>cri<Hl.  He  slept  in  his  office,  kept  no  records,  hut 
tried  to  discharge  his  other  duties  as  a  Justice  with 
fidelity  and  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  natural 
honor. 

Pallas  Piiki.ps  was  another  quaint  character  of  the 
period,  and  with  mock  dignity  nicknamed  by  some  wag 
of  the  Bar  as  "Chancellor"  Phelps.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  here  several  years  before  [S40,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1843.  He 
liked  to  try  his  cases  in  the  newspapers,  and  dispensed 
with  the  luxury  of  an  otifice.  With  even  the  best  law- 
yers, cases  we're  not  numerous  in  those  days,  and  Mr. 
Phelps  was  able  to  carry  all  the  papers  relating  to  his 
current  business  in  his  hat.  Justin  Buttcrneld,  the 
acknowledged  wit  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  playing  on  the  eccentricities  of  Phelps. 
He  made  frequent  references  to  his  commodious  office, 
"as  big  as  all  out  doors,"  and  would  vary  the  joke  by 
inquiring  if  he  had  any  room  to  let.  On  rainy  days 
when  Chicago  crossings  were  marvels  of  muddy  con- 
sistency, the  wit  of  the  profession  was  wont  to  rally  its 
butt,  amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring  listeners,  about  the 
beastly  condition  of  his  "office."  When  the  first  sprink- 
ling cart  was  brought  into  requisition  here,  Butterlield 
on  meeting  Phelps  saluted  him  with  affected  courtesy, 
which  his  dupe,  proud  of  the  attention,  cordially  recip- 
rocated, saying,  *'  A  fine  morning,  your  honor]  A  very 
line  morning!"  "Yes.  indeed."' replied  Butterlield,* 
"and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  improving  the  opportunity, 
Mr.  Phelps  to  have  your  office  sprinkled."  Whenever 
Phelps  had  a  case.  Mr.  Butterlield  would  inquire,  with 
mock  gravity,  which  of  the  papers  he  was  to  try  the 
case  in,  or  before  which  of  them  he  should  file  his  brief. 
Mr.  Phelps  survived  this  period  many  years,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  public  notice  in  the  whirl  and  pre- 
occupation of  the  great  city. 

Chicago  COURTS  185,?  ro  1857. — Karly  in  Janu- 
ary, 1K53,  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company  applied  to 
the  Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  against  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  to  stop  the  further  progress  of 
the  new  water-works,  in  the  South  and  West  divisions, 
claiming  the  exclusive  right  under  their  charter  to  sup- 
ply those  sections.  The  same  company  had  asked  for 
a  second  injunction  to  prevent  the  city  from  collecting 
the  water-tax.  Judge  Dickey  rejected  both  petitions. 
The  first  could  not  Ik;  granted  because  exclusive  privi- 
leges cannot  be  inferred,  and  their  charter  did  not  ex- 
pressly confer  them.  A  government,  municipal  or 
other,  does  not  debar  itself  by  implication  from  grant- 
ing a  like  power  to  other  corporations.  1.  only  debars 
itself  from  hindering  the  first  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  granted.  And  although  a  section  of  the  act 
establishing  the  Water  Commissioners  imposed  the  obli- 
gation of  buying  the  property  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic 
Company  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  such  purchase 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions. The  remedy  of  the  complainants  was  by  manda- 
mus or  other  process,  not  by  injunction.  The  right  of 
the  city  to  collect  the  water-tax,  for  similar  reasons 
could  not  be  denied. 

February  7,  the  first  term  for  1853  of  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  held  in  the  new 
court-house  which  had  been  In-gun  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, ami  Judge  Skinner  congratulating  the  liar  on  the 
privilege  of  occupying  their  new  room,  where  there  was 
no  fear  of  the  walls  or  benches  breaking  down. 

The  RhxoKiiKR's  Coi  r  i. — By  an  act,  approved 
February  12,  1853.  "an  inferior  court  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  a  court  of  record,"  was 


established  under  the  above  name,  having  "concurrent 
jurisdiction  within  said  city  with  the  Circuit  Court  in 
all  criminal  cases,  except  treason  and  murder,  and  of 
civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  controversy  shall  not 

exceed  one  hundred  dollars.   *   *   *   Said  Judge  and 

Clerk  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  said 
c  ity,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  five  years.  *  *  *  All 
recognizances,  taken  before  any  Judge.  Justice  or 
Magistrate  in  said  city,  in  criminal  cases,  shall  be  made 
returnable  to  said  Recorder's  Court.  *  *  *  All  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  within 
said  city  shall  be  taken  to  said  Recorder's  Court.  *  *  * 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  said  court  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County  in  all  cases.  *  *  *  The  regu- 
lar terms  of  said  court  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  each  month." 

The  first  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court  began  April 
4,  1853,  with  Robert  S  Wilson  as  Judge  and  Philip  A. 
Hoyne  as  clerk,  both  having  been  duly  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  at  the  regular  city  election  of  the 
previous  month,  as  provided  by  act  of  February  12,  es- 
tablishing the  court. 

March  28,  1853,  before  Judge  Skinner  of  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  argued  the  request 
of  James  H.  Collins  for  an  injunction  against  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad.  The  petitioner  argued  in  his 
own  behalf,  aided  by  I.  X.  Arnold  and  J.  M.  Wilson,  while 
James  F.  Joy,  of  Detroit,  was  instructed  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  railroad's  interest.  That  corporation  had 
purchased  from  the  General  Government  the  made  land 
south  of  the  Govennent  pier.  To  get  to  it  they  had  to 
lay  the  railroad  track  through  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
back  of  Mr.  Collins's  dwelling.  He  claimed  the  owner- 
ship to  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  contested  the  right- 
of-way.  The  final  result  was  that  the  railroad  corpo- 
ration paid  off  his  claim,  as  well  as  the  similar  one  of 
Charles  Walker  tried  the  following  year.  Several  years 
later,  by  its  "influence"  with  the  General  Assembly,  it 
attempted  to  secure,  as  against  the  city  as  well  as  the 
General  Government,  the  whole  "lake  front"  and 
almost  as  broad  an  expanse  of  the  lake  itself  as  was 
claimed  by  Mr.  Collins,  originating  a  quadrilateral  con- 
tention which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

By  the  expiration  of  Judge  Skinner's  term  of  office 
there'arose  a  vacancy  in  the  Cook  County  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  to  which  John  M.  Wilson  was  elected 
April  4,  with  Walter  Kimball  as  clerk,  and  Daniel  Mc 
Ilroy  as  Prosecuting  Attorney.  A  special  term  of  the 
court  was  held  by  the  new  Judge,  beginning  May  16,  at 
which  was  found  a  large  docket,  notwithstanding  his 
predecessor's  great  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  court.  The  truth  is,  Chicago's  civil  and 
criminal  law  business  has  always  outstripped  its  great- 
est court  facilities. 

Thk  Mayor's  COURT. — About  the  middle  of  April 
Mayor  Gray  began  to  hold  his  court  regularly  in  the 
basement  room  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  court- 
house, which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  light- 
ening the  work  of  the  Police  Justices  Rucker  and  Howe. 

About  May  I,  before  Judge  Drummond  of  Un- 
united States  Court  was  procured  the  first  conviction 
of  a  counterfeiter  since  the  establishment  of  the  court 
here  in  1848.  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  had  been  con- 
firmed as  District  Attorney,  March  22,  was  assisted  by 
Grant  Goodrich  in  prosecuting  this  case  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  offender  was  James  Campbell,  and  his 
crime,  the  counterfeiting  of  United  States  gold  coin. 
Judge  Dickey  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  whose 
limits  hail  meanwhile  been  restricted  to  the  counties  of 
Cook  and  Lake,  resigned  his  office  because  of  the  press- 
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ure  of  private  and  judic  ial  business,  to  take  effect  April 
4,  1853.  Buckner  S.  Morris  was  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy for  the  remainder  of  the  term  until  1855. 

Ik-fore  the  United  States  Court  in  October  was  tried 
the  celebrated  accretion  case  known  as  William  S.  John- 
ston vs.  William  Jones  </  if/.  It  was  the  fourth  trial  of 
the  case,  which  hail  been  decided,  once  for  plaintiff, 
once  for  defendants,  and  once  the  jury  had  disagreed. 
It  involved  the  title  to  about  five  acres  of  land,  lying 
immediately  north  of  the  Government  pier,  in  Kitutie's 
addition.  It  is  all  land  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  treated  mainly  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pier  into  tin-  lake.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff 
to  recover  depend!  ii|n>n  the  claim  that  a  portion  of  his 
lot,  Number  34,  in  Kin/.ie's  addition,  when  originally 
laid  out  touched  the  water  on  the  old  line  of  the  lake- 
shore.  The  defendants  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
property  in  dispute  for  some  time,  and  William  Jones 
purchased  Lot  35  September  10,  1S34.  while  the  John- 
ston lot  was  purchased  October  22,  1835.  Both  deeds 
were  from  Robert  A.  Kinzie.  The  case  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  after 
four  days'  arguments  from  the  learned  counsel  on  both 
sides,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
case  came  up  again  seven  years  later. 

Edward  s.  Shuiiwav,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 

Bar,  died  at  F.ssex,  New  York,  September  24,  1853,  aged 
thirty-live  years.  He  was  a  brother  of  Horatio  ('■.,  who 
had  been  in  practice  here  some  years,  and  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Chicago.  In  185;  they  became  partners,  and 
Edward  S.  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois,  June 
24,  185.V  "is  health  failing,  he  sought  rest  and  restora- 
tion in  the  home  of  his  youth,  with  the  above  result. 

A  contention  had  arisen  between  the  canal  trustees 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  as  to  which  corporation  should 
excavate  the  basin  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
South  branches  of  the  Chicago  River.  After  having 
been  in  dispute  some  time  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  January,  1854,  through  Judge  Treat,  that  the  canal 
trustees  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  perform  the 
work. 

ALLtGEO  InxUOIMLITV  Of  \  JuiKiE. —  The  neces- 
sary papers  to  commence  proceedings  before  the  Cook 
County  Court  of  Common  Picas  against  Robert  S.  Wil- 
son, Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  were  served  on 
him  January  7.  1854.  A  month  later,  February  9.  the 
application  for  leave  to  file  a  ,//„)  \<,irrantt>  against 
Judge  Wilson  was  argued  before  Judge  |ohn  M.  Wil- 
son in  chambers.  William  T.  Burgess,  relator,  and 
John  F.  Farnsworth  argued  for  the  application,  with 
I  nomas  _  Hope  and  Robert  S.  Black  well  against  it. 
Robert  S.  Wilson  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1850.  and  was  of 
the  law  firm  of  Wilson  &  Frink  for  two  or  three  years, 
when,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  elected  |  udge  of  the 
newly  created  Recorder's  Court  in  March,  1853,  He 
had  meanwhile  administered  justice  with  an  energetic 
and  impartial  hand,  and  the  prison  and  jail  of  Chicago 
had  many  inmates  duly  sentenced  bv  him.  Hut  the 
question  arose  as  to  his  eligibility  to  the  office,  not  hav- 
ing been  a  resident  here  for  five  years  before  his  elec- 
tion. The  main  points  in  the  defense  were  that  he  was 
not  a  Judge  under  the  constitution,  and  that  were  it 
otherwise  the  relator  was  not  legally  entitled  to  make 
application  for  the  remedy. 

In  the  case  of  the  People,  on  relation  of  William  T 
Burgess  vt.  Robert  S.  Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Recorder's 
i.ourt,  for  unlawfully  intruding  into  and  usurping  the 

,°',k J°hn  M-  Wilson  decided 
against  the  motion  for  a  quo  -warranto.    The  relator 


proposed  a  stipulation  to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  the  Recorder  signified  his  assent,  pro- 
vided that  he  could  have  assurance  that  a  responsible 
person  would  appear  to  prosecute  the  case,  and  give 
security  for  costs.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Burgess  an- 
nounced that  the  case  would*  go  up  by  appeal,  under 
good  and  responsible  bail  to  prosecute  it  with  all  doe 
diligence.  In  November  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
the  dec  ision  of  the  lower  court,  and  Judge  Wilson  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  almost 
universal  acceptance.  He  was  generally  regarded  as 
specially  adapted  by  his  energy  and  ltoldness  for  the 
judgeship  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  in  whic  h  he  was  a 
terror  to  evil  doers. 

It  was  provided  by  the  Legislature.  February  28, 
1S54,  that  Chic  ago  should  "  pay  all  fines,  expenses  and 
charges  for  dieting,  committing,"  etc;,,  of  all  persons 
convic  ted  by  the  Recorder's  Court.  And  cm  February 
15.  1855,  an  act  was  approved,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  its  "  rules  of  practice  should  conform  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
*  *  *  That  in  all  cases  where  any  suit,  cither  at  law 
or  in  chancer)',  shall  be  commenced  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  of  the  city  of  Chic  ago,  and  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,"  such  suit 
might  Ik-  "  transferred  to  either  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  or  to  the  Cook  County  Court  of  Common 
I'leas,"  and  "all  further  proceedings  in  said  Recorder's 
Court  shall  thereupon  c  ease." 

April  iS,  1854,  Judge  Drummond  opened  a  term  of 
the  United  State  courts  at  his  chandlers  in  the  Saloon 
Building;  and  at  the  same  place  a  second  term  was 
opened  by  the  same,  October  3.  N  either  was  a -pro- 
tracted session,  and  no  case  of  historic  interest  marred 
the  uniformity  of  court  routine. 

Before  the  Circuit  Court,  in  May,  Judge  Morris  pre- 
siding, in  the  case  of  Charles  Walker  VS.  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  a  jury  was  empaneled  on  the  9th, 
The  suit  was  similar  to  that  of  James  H.  Collins  in  the 
previous  year  against  the  same  corporation.  The  rail- 
road track  was  laid  across  Walkers  water-lot  on  the 
shore,  to  reach  the  river.  F.ight  days  were  occupied  in 
taking  testimony,  and  two  in  the  closing  arguments  of 
counsel,  when  on  the  20th.  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  $20,712  in  favor  of  plaintiff  for  damages  sustained 
by  loss  of  land  taken  by  the  company  for  their  track 
A  sec  md  claim  for  damages  because'  of  nearness  01 

the  it  dc  pot,  was  denied,  the  jury  beillg  ol  f\>~>""  '•  1,1 

the  value  of  Walker's  property  was  as  likely  to  be  en- 
hanced as  depreciated  by  that  circumstance.  Hie 
award  by  the  commissioner,  from  which  both  partus 
had  appealed,  was  §47.800 

Three  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  thrown  into  jail  « 
Chicago  on  a  charge  of  assault,  were  taken  to  Spring- 
field, on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  Judge  I  real 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  discharged  by  him  Septem- 
ber 22,  1854.  Their  names  were  George  and  John 
Buchanan,  and  William  M.  C.raub.  Some  ten  weeks 
later  Colonel  Henry  Wilton,  United  States  Marshal,  ar- 
rived in  Chicago  from  Springfield,  armed  with  four 
writs  for  the  arrest  of  as  many  runaway  slaves.  n« 
ordered  out  the  Light  Guards  in  anticipation  of  resist- 
ance and  direc  ted  that  Company  A  of  the  Natiomi 
Guard  should  be  in  readiness.  'The  officer  incommami 
of  the  Light  Guards  took  legal  advice  from  ex-Judg* 
Dickcv.  who  assured  him  that  Henry  Wilton  had  w 
legal  authority  to  issue  such  an  order,  whereupon  tnt 
military  withdrew  and  the  Marshal  returned  to  Spring 
field  without  the  fugitives. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  an  important  kmc 
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CSIte  known  as  the  ejectment  suit  of  I).  A.  IS.  Newkirk 
vs.  Rosella  Chapron,  and  involving  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  the  region  west  of  Ashland  and  south  of  North 
avenues,  together  with  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
outside  the  limits,  of  the  estimated  value  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  was  decided  for  the  plaintiff  by  Judge  John 
M.  Wilson,  October  6,  1854;  and  a  copy  of  the  opinion 
requested  by  the  bar  for  publication,  but  ten  months 
later  the  Supreme  Court,  in  session  at  Ottawa,  reversed 
that  decision. 

The  bar  lost  three  of  its  members  by  cholera  in 
1854.  Two  of  these,  J.  H.  Collins  and  S.  L.  Smith, 
have  already  been  sketched.  The  third  was  Alexander 
S.  Prentiss. 

Alexander  S.  Pkentiss  was  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  in  March,  1829.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John 
H.  Prentiss,  who  died  in  1S61.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  before  he  was  twenty-one,  studied 
law  under  Judge  Deino,  of  Utica,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  New  York.  In  1S51  he  came  to  Chicago, 
entered  the  law  office  of  Collins  &  W  illiams  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  Illinois  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  State.  May  3,  1851. 
Senile  six  months  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Henry  O.  Miller,  which  was  dissolved  in  February, 
185  5,  after  which  he  practised  alone  until  his  death, 
October  1,5,  1N54.  The  occasion  of  his  early  death  was 
due  to  the  marked  benevolence  and  self  sacrifice  in  the 
presence  of  public  calamity.  "When,"  says  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, "Collins  was  struck  down  at  the  Bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  so  many  were  seeking  safety  in  flight, 
he  remained  because  he  thought  lie  could  be  of  assist- 
ance to  Mrs.  Collins;  and  again,  when  Smith  was  taken, 
young  Prentiss  was  found  ministering  to  the  suffering 
and  afflicted." 

The  rulings  of  Judge  Morris  in  the  case  of  George 
W.  Green,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  his  wife,  covered 
some  new  points  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Illinois,  as  it 
was  the  first  case  tried  here,  in  which  the  testimony  of 
experts  as  to  the  presence  of  poison,  ascertained  by 
chemical  tests  after  death,  was  admitted  in  evidence. 

The  February  term  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
Chicago,  in  1855,  was  postponed  from  the  12th  to  the 
19th,  awaiting  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  13th,  which 
divided  Illinois  into  two  districts.  The  criminal  docket 
at  that  first  term  pf  what  was  thenceforth  known  as  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  embraced  twenty-five  en- 
tries, of  which  two  were  burglaries,  one  counterfeiting, 
one  forgery,  and  the  remainder,  various  minor  offenses. 

William  H.  Bradlkv,  of  Galena,  arrived  in  Chicago 
March  21,  1855,  to  fill  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  United 
States  courts  by  appointment  of  Judge  Drummoml. and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  with  general  acceptance 
to  the  present  time. 

The  April  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court  began  April 
2.  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  civil  and  sixty-three 
criminal  cases  on  the  docket-  Since  its  establishment 
two  years  before,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  three  indict- 
ments had  been  disposed  of,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
criminals  sentenced.  Of  all  the  decisions  from  which 
appeals  had  been  taken  only  one  was  reversed.  For 
some  Tv...nt'-i>  there  had  been  in:. re  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  tried  in  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago  than 
in  any  court  in  the  United  States,  except  a  few  of  the 
police  courts  of  the  larger  cities,  "  We  did,"  says  Philip 
A.  Hoyne,  the  then  clerk,  "a  land-office  business  from 
1854  to  1857." 

Beer  Rioters'  Trial.— Before  the  Recorders 
Court,  I  une  15,  185^,  the  indictment  found  against  four- 
teen of' the  participants  in  the  "Beer  Riot"  of  April  21, 


was  taken  up,  and  the  motion  for  separate  trials  over- 
ruled. There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  jury,  and 
it  was  not  completed  until  the' 18th.  Soon  after  the 
municipal  election  in  March  an  issue  was  joined  with 
the  foreigners  on  the  liquor  question.  March.  Mayor 
Boone  issued  a  proclamation  notifying  saloon-keepers 
that  the  ordinance  requiring  their  places  to  be  kept 
closed  on  the  Sabbath  would  be  strictly  enforced.  That 
was  on  Saturday  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  ifith,  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  notice,  there  were  naturally  many 
violations,  and  many  arrests,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
saloons  were  very  generally  closed.  At  the  trial  of 
several  of  these  saloon  cases  on  Monday,  March  26, 
before  Justice  H.  L.  Rucker,  of  the  Police  Court,  the 
defendants  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  They 
claimed  that  as  these  were  criminal  offenses,  they  could 
be  prosecuted  only  by  indictment  ;  and  that  criminal 
cases  cognizable  by  Police  Court  justices  meant  such 
cases  only  as  that  entire  body  of  the  judiciary,  known 
to  the  Constitution  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  might  try 
and  determine.  A  few  days  later.  Justice  Rucker  de- 
cided that  the  Justices  had  a  right  to  try  saloon  cases. 
Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  March 
27,  the  license  to  sell  liquor  was  fixed  at  §300  from  that 
date  to  July  1,  1856,  when  the  prohibitory  liquor  law 
was  to  go  into  effect  if  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  at  the  preceding  June  election.  Some  dealers 
paid  the  fee  and  others  gave  up  the  business,  but  most 
preferred  to  test  the  question  in  the  courts  and  before 
the  people.  Frequent  meetings  were  held  in  North 
Market  Hall  by  saloon-keepers  and  brewers,  mostly 
Germans,  urged  on  and  encouraged  by  wholesale  liquor 
dealers  and  the  allied  interests  generally.  Thev  issued 
for  gratuitous  distribution  a  campaign  paper  known  as 
the  Anti- Prohibitionist.  Meanwhile  Rucker's  decisions 
continued  to  be  given  in  favor  of  the  city  with  aggravat- 
ing uniformity.  Karly  in  the  contest  it  was  announced 
in  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  whenever  an  adverse 
decision  should  be  rendered,  the  case  would  be  taken 
by  successive  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  large 
number  of  these-  cases  were  to  be  tried  on  Friday, 
April  20,  before  Justice  Rucker.  During  the  week 
active  preparations  were  made  by  the  malcontents 
for  a  demonstration  in  force,  either  in  the  hope  of 
overawing  the  court,  or  with  a  view  perhaps  to  serve  a 
sort  of  mob-law  notice  on  the  municipal  administration 
just  elected  on  the  Know-Nothing  ticket,  that  they 
should  not  expect  to  force  their  puritanical  notions 
down  the  foreign  throats,  where  beer  and  liquor  had 
been  wont  to  flow  unburdened  by  so  heavy  a  tax.  On 
that  day,  about  one  hundred  men,  headed  by  a  drum- 
mer, marched  through  some  of  the  streets  and  took  up 
a  position  on  Randolph  Street,  opposite  court-house 
Square,  where  they  remained  until  it  was  learned  that 
the  cases  would  not  then  be  heard,  as  Mr.  Rucker  was 
out  of  town.  On  Saturday,  April  21,  the  demonstration 
was  repeated,  when  the  crowd  came  into  collision  with  • 
the  police,  who  had  been  ordered  to  disperse  them.  As 
the  mob  rounded  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph 
streets  about  eleven  o'clock,  they  were  met  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  when  about  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  by 
the  more  hasty  spirits  in  the  crowd.  Peter  Martin  an 
alleged  rioter,  was  killed;  J.  H.  Reese  and  J.  H.  Red- 
zie.  two  unoffending  citizens,  were  wounded;  George  W. 
Hunt,  a  policeman,  was  so  severely  injured  in  the  arm 
that  amputation  became  necessary,  and  Nathan  Weston, 
another  officer,  was  also  dangerously  wounded.  Some 
seventy  or  eighty  "  rioters  "  were  arrested  and  jailed, 
but  only  fourteen  were  held,  indicted  and  brought  to 
trial     The  Light  Guard,  Flying  Artillery,  and  a  num- 
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her  <>f  special  polkemefi  sworn  in  for  the  occasion, 
patrolled  the  streets  for  three  or  four  days  and  mghts 
until  their  own  excitement,  the  alarm  of  the  authorities 
and  the  apprehensions  of  non-combatants  had  subsided. 
The  liquor-dealers  published  a  card  May  2,  denying  the 
allegation  that  the  money  contributi -d  by  them  was  de- 
signed to  be  used  in  resisting  the  laws:  their  purpose 
was  to  test  the  legality  of  the  new  license  law.  which 
was  personally  oppressive,  ami  from  n  Inisiness  point  of 
view  loo  restrictive  of  traile.  The  Ami- Prohibitionist, 
they  also  said,  was  published  for  a  similarly  broad  and 
statcsnu-nlike  renown,  to  op|w>sc  an  innovation  unheard 
of  in  all  historv.  The  trial  begun  June  15.  and  clused 
lime  ?o.  with  the  acquittal  of  all  except  two,  who  had 
been  more  clearly  identified  with  the  alleged  violence 
tfi  the  police,  or  had  been  more  feebly  defended.  These 
were  l-'arrcll  ami  1  lalleman.  both  Irishmen,  who  were 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary,  but  were 
granted  a  new  trial  by  Recorder  Wilson.  July  11,  on  the 
ground  of  interference  with  the  jury  by  the  constable 
in  charge.  They  were  not  again  brought  to  trial,  it 
seeming  little  less  than  a  travesty  of  justice  that  in  a 
sedition  notoriously  German  the  only  victims  should  be 
two  Irishmen,  accidentally  caught  in  the  crowd,  without 
any  evidence  of  previous  affiliation  with  the  malcontents. 

A  Con  tkstkh  Ji'iiu  i.w.  Kl.KCTfOX. — By  an  act  of 
the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  in  1854  a  system  of 
Police  Magistrates  was  established  for  the  whole  State. 
At  the  municipal  election  in  Chicago  in  1S55  Police 
Justices  were  voted  for  without  reference  t<»  the  new 
institution.    It  was  supposed  that  Messrs.  Ward.  Akin 
and  King  were  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  having 
each  received  about  three  thousand  votes,  and  beating 
their  competitors,  Stiekncy.  Magee  anil  Howe.    A  few 
votes  were  cast  for  police  magistrates,  of  which  Calvin 
De  Wolf  received  thirty,  W.  H.  Stu  kney,  twelve,  and 
Nathan  Allen,  twelve.     These  received  the  commission 
of  the  Governor,  as  having  In-en  elected  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  1854,  Mr.  Stiekncy,  having  been  one  of 
the  three  unsuccessful  candidates  on  the  Police-Justice 
ticket,  resigned  March  1 7,  not  wishing  to  profit  by  a 
mere  technicality.    Mr.  De  Wolf  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  act,  the  second 
commission  being  mere  surplusage.    Mr.  Allen  served 
under  the  commission  for  the  West  Side.  Thomas 
G,  Prendergast  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Stiekncy  as 
Police  Magistrate  for  the  North  Side.    Mr.  De  Wolf 
discharged  the  same  functions  on  the  South  Side.  The 
case  was  afterward  taken  by  agreement  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  decided  that  either  title  for  the 
office  was  legal,  as  the  difference  in  words  could  lead  to 
no  misunderstanding  of  the  official  station  to  which  the 
people  aimed  to  elect.   Accordingly  it  Ordered  that  com- 
missions should  lie  issued  to  the  three  gentlemen  who 
hail  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  without 
prejudice  to  the  three  already  commissioned.   A  double 
supply  of  Police  Magistrates  for  the  remainder  of  the 
"term  was  thus  instituted. 

At  the  State  judicial  election  in  June  George  Ma- 
nicrrc,  an  industrious  ami  well-read  member  of  the 
Chicago  Bar,  was  chosen  for  the  Bench  of  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  embracing  then  only  the  counties  of  Cook  and 
l  ake.  He  was  commissioned  as  its  Judge  lune  15, 
1855.  for  six  years.  Cook  County  then  had  four  terms  of 
the  Circuit  Court  annually.  Two  were  regular  or  "  trial  " 
terms  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  the  third  Monday  in 
November.  Two  were  special  Or  "  vacation  "  terms"  on 
the  first  Mondays  in  March  and  October.  With  this 
extra  provision  the  docket  continued  heavv,  anil  judge 
Manierre"s  extreme  carefulness  in  weighing  evidence. 


while  it  guaranteed  all  possible  safeguards  against  in- 
justice,  did,  not  tend  to  decrease  the  rapidly  increasing 
business  of  the  Chicago  courts. 

At  an  adjourned  term  of  the  l'nited  States  cuuits, 
extending    from  October  15  to  December  S,  1855,  it 
was  found  that  they  too,  in  less  than  eight  years  [ran 
their  introduction  here,  were  involved  in  the  same  (kf> 
tiny  as  the  other  Chicago  courts,  an  overloaded  docket, 
After  disposing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  casts, 
there  remained  four  hundred  and  one  in  the  Circuit, 
and  ninety-eight  in  the  District  Court.    Not  only  did 
the  more  able  members  of  the  Chicago  Bar  find  frequent 
occasion  to  plead  before  these  courts,  hut  several  em- 
inent counsel  from  other  cities  were  often  in  attendance. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Abraham 
Lincoln,  O.  II.  Browning,  Archibald   Williams,  Joel 
Manning.  B.   I..  Edwards.  Charles  Ballance,  E.  N. 
Powell,  II.  M.  Weed.  A.  I..  Merriam,  J.  k.  Conner.  N. 
H.  Purple,  W.  F.  Brian,  J.  W.  Drury  and  James  GraiiL 
At  the  lanuarv  term  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  in 
1S56.  thirty-four  convicts  were  sent  to  the  ]ieniientiary, 
anil  court  adjourned  to  March,  when  there  was  a  short 
term  and  a  similar  adjournment  to  May  5,  whrn  the 
Judge  charged  the  drand  Jury  especially  against  lottery 
tickets  and  gambling,     toward  the  close  of  the  year  it 
is  again  noted  that  this  court  kept  its  docket  well  cleared 
there  being  but  a  few  cases  civil  or  criminal  undisposed 
of  at  the  early  close  of  the  November  term. 

\t  the  February  term  of  the  l'nited  Stales  courts  in 
1856,  two  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  famous  case  of 
Kingsburv  rv.  Brainard.  The  lot  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Clark  and  Randolph  streets,  where  now  stands 
the  \shland  Block,  had  been  leased  to  the  defendant 
fortwentv  years  by  \.  B.  F.  Russell,  agent  for  the  plain- 
tilt  at  an  annual  rental  of  $-\ooo.  of  which  hall  was  to 
be  actually  paid  and  the  other  half  retained  as  purchase 
money  for  the  buildings,  which  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
were  to  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  lot.  The  plaintdi 
brought  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the  agent  had  no  rigti 
to  grant  so  unusual  a  lease-.  The  jury,  however,  found 
a  verdict  against  him,  becoming  satisfied  that  some 
others  had  declined  to  accept  the  same  offer,  ami iW 
the  lease  had  virtually  been  ratified  before  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  values  had  shown  its  alleged  injustice. 

March  SI.  1.S56,  bv  a  rule  of  court.  Judge  Pro* 
moml  ordered  three  ••adjourned"  terms  of  the  V**~j~ 
States  courts  in  Chicago. on  the  first  Mondays .dNlarch, 
May  and  October,  in  each  year,  in  addition  to  UK 
regular  terms,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  and  tlicthiu 
Monday  in  December,  previously  provided  by  act  01 
O  mgre'ss.    At  the  <  tetober  term  in  1856.  »  *a.s 
noted  that  notwithstanding  these  apparently 
provisions,  there  was  a  large  docket  in  admiralty,  crun- 
ccrv  and  common  law,  as  well  as  patent  cases. 

V.K.HM.15  W.  UEKKKK  was  born  in  Khwhethto.-i, 

N. 


I.,  about  .S.7.    In  infancy  one  of  his 
was'  paralvxvd.  rendering  necessary  the  use  e»  cnuc. 

he  was  otherwise  much  at>ove 


b>r  the  rest  of  his  life  . 
the  average  in  manlv   beauty.  Due 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers 


attention  was 
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he  became  mil  only  a  well  read  lawyer  ^^LJm 
uugh  scholar,  familiar  with  the  Knglish  and  »'renc"'.. . 
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cago   about    18*7,  and  studied  law 
Goodrich  until  admitted  to  the  Bar.  December  W, 
As  earl v  as  February  u.  184°.  he  is  fount  '«  ^  , 
slop  with  George  Manierre,  the  firm  having 
about  fanuary  l.     He  held  the  offices  o  United  SB» 
Commissioner  and  Clerk  of  the  Limed  Slites 
He  died  suddenly  on  April  2.  1856. 


MEDICAL  HISTORY. 


In  the  following  account  of  the  medical  practitioners 
of  early Chicago,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  who  were  duly  qualified  physicians 
and  those  whose  claim  to  the  title  was  empirical.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  represented  himself,  by  announce- 
ment or  advertisement,  as  prepared  to  heal  diseases, 
has  been  accepted  as  ptima  fade  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing some  claim  to  enrollment  among  the  followers  of 
Galen  or  .-Ksculapius. 

The  earliest  authentic  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
disciple  of  the  medical  profession  is  found  in  a  muster 
roll  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald's  company  of  the  First 
Infantry,*  lor  the  two  months  from  November  30,  1R10, 
to  December  31,  1810,  wherein  appears  the  name  of 


John  Cooper,  surgeon's  mate,  appointed  June  13,  180S; 
on  duty  at  Fort  Dearborn.  December  31.  i8to:  the  mus- 
ter roll  being  certified  to  by  Phillip  O'Strander.  Lieuten- 
ant commanding  the  company,  and  John  Cooper. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Isaac  Van  VoOf- 
his,  one  of  the  slain  in  the  massacre  of  1812,  of  whom 
the  following  account  is  given  in  the  various  works 
referred  to  : 

Dr.  I-*4.ic  Van  Voorhis,  born  February  22,  1790  ;  killed  at  the 
massacre at  Kurt  Dearborn,  August  t>.  1S12;  unmarried. { 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  "  Field- Hook  of 
the  War  of  1812,"  by  Benson  J.  Lotting:  "I"  the 
spring  of  1812  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearltorn  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Nathan  I  leald,  assisted  by  Lieuten- 
ant l.inai  T.  Helm  and  Knsign  George  Ronan.  The 
surgeon  was  Dr.  v  an  Voorhis.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  fifty-four  men.  The  massacre  of  Fort  Dearborn,  or 
Chicago,  took  place  August  15,  1812.  In  this  terrible 
tragedy  in  the  wilderness,  fifty-live  years  ago.  twelve 
children,  all  the  masculine  citizens  except  Mr.  Kcnzie 
and  his  sons,  Captain  Wells,  Fnsign  Ronan,  Surgeon 
Van  Voorhis.  and  twenty-six  private  soldiers,  were 
murdered.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  I'otighkeepsie.  N.  V..  was 
the  immediate  predec  essor  of  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  at  Fort 
Dearborn.  They  were  natives  of  the  same  town.  Fish- 
kill.  Duc  hess  County,  and  were  class-mates.  Van  Voor- 
his was  a  veiling  man  of  great  powers.  Dr.  Cooper 
left  the  fort  in  181 1,  tendered  his  resignation  and  left 
the  army." 

In  an  obituary  notice  published  in  the  Political 
Index,  November' 17.  1X12,  at  Newburg.  Orange  Co,. 
N.  Y..  is  the  following:  *  *  *  "Among  the  slain 
was  Dr.  Isaac  Van  Voorhis,  of  Fishkill,  surgeon  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  academy  in  this  village.  He 
jwssesseel  an  enterprising  and  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
ardent  in  the-  support  of  the  interest  and  honor  of  his 
country." 

After  the  life  of  Dr.  Van  Voorhis  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  his  country,  the  services  of  a  surgeon  were 
needed  to  extract  a  ball  front  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Nathan 
Hcald,  and  Mr.  Kinzie  requested  an  Indian  chief,  who 

•  fWl  tVarWn,  Third  Paper,  by  H«a.  John  Wcniirortli.  Fcrgu* Hi-a.-r- 
ical  «rir-  ;  compiled  from  reconK  in  llM  Wm  DipMM .  W  iishinictun,  V.  I  . 

t  Kn«n  "  Note«  uii  the  anceitry  Major  William  Kur  \  an  \  oorhri.  in 
pc~.ru.iun  „|  the  Chtrairo  Historical  Society. 


was  reputed  to  be  a  medicine  man,  to  perform  the  opera 
tion  ;  but  lie  declined,  stating  that  qualms  in  the  cardiac 
region  prec  luded  the  exercise  of  bis  surgical  skill.  Mr. 
Kinzie  then  performed  the  operation,  using  his  pen -knife 
for  the  purpose  ;  thus  identifying  the  Kinzie  family  with 
the  surgical  profession,  in  addition  to  the.  various  other 
occurrences  whereby  this  family  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  events  that  transpired  in  the  history  of 
Chicago,  ami  placing  John  Kinzie  on  record  as  the 
operator  in  the  first  surgical  operation  in  Chicago. 
Another  amateur  is  stated  to  have  been  Monsieur  tin 
Pin.  a  trader,  whose  pharmaceutical  and  pathological 
knowledge  was  exercised  to  ameliorate  the  sickness  of 
the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

The  next  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  Chicago  was  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott, 
who  was  bom  February  (4,  1700.  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
being  the  son  of  the  second  Alexander  and  Frances 
Rurbank  Wolcott,  and  graduated  at  Vale  College,  in 
1800.*  He  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  March  25, 
1812,4  and  is  designated  in  Schoylcrafl's  "  American 
Lakes"  pp.  77  and  3S9  as  having accompanied  General 
Cass  and  Henry  Schoolcraft  in  their  voyages  from  May 
26  to  August  31,  1820;  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Wolcott  being  the  subject  of  unstinted  eulogium.  Dr. 
Wolcott  was  the  Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1820. 
he  having  advanced  in  that  year,  in  his  official  capacity, 
§4,258.50}  and  in  the  year  1821  $722. 14S  and  "between 
the  first  of  January  and  the  31st  of  August,  1S22,  there 
was  employed  bv  the  superintendent  of  Indian  trade, 
at  Chicago,  Alexander  Wolcott,  at  $108.33  per  month. "|| 
Dr.  W  olcott  married  Ellen  Marion  Kinzie,  the  daughter 
of  John  Kinzie,  as  appears  by  the  record  in  Lewiston, 
Fulton  Co.,  III.,  "by  John  Hamlin,  I.  1'.,  July  20.  1823, 
Alexander  Wolcott'  and  Kllen  Marion  Kinzie."  The 
lady  was  born  in  1805.  being  the  fust  white  child  born 
in  Chic  ago,  the  place  of  her  birth  lieing  the  home  of 
John  and  Kleanor  Kinzie  on  the  North  Side.  Dr.  Wol- 
cott retaineil  the  position  of  Indian  Agent  until  his 
death,  in  1X30.  receiving,  in  1826,  the  salary  of  $1,300 
l>er  annum,  as  appears  by  the  official  register  of  the 
Inited  States  for  that  year.  After  his  death  his  widow 
married  Hon.  George  C.  Bates,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wolcott,  there  was 
anothermedical  practitioner  at  Fort  Dearborn;  Assistant 
Surgeon  Thomas  P.  Hall,  who  is  designated  in  the 
Armv  Register  for  1823  as  on  duty  at  Chicago,  and  in 
the  Register  for  the  ensuing  year  as  at  New  York  Har-  . 
nor. 

From  records  in  the  War  Department,  a  syllabus  of 
which  appears  in  Hon.  John  Wtiitworth's  "Fort  Dear- ■ 
bom,"  C.  A.  Fin  ley  is  stated  to  have  been  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  fort  from  October  3, 1828,  until  Dec  em- 
ber 14,  1830  ;  and  the  authority  for  his  presence  in  that 
c  apacity  appears  to  have  been  the  following  order  : 

Onion  No.  44.  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  10  Aug.,  182S. 

(  Extract.  1 

In  conformity  witk  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
following  movement-  of  the  troops  will  be  made  without  delay: 

•  Wnlcntt  Ocncakiirr  :  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
t  American  State  Paper*  ;  Military  affair*.  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
;  Amrnt-an  State  Paper*.  Indian  attain,  Vol.  II.,  312.  Chicago  Historical 
Society. 

«  Ibid.  p.  .,.4. 
I  I  bid,  p.  40). 
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I.  Two  companies  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  I  nfanlry  tore-occupy 
Fort  Dearborn,  .it  the  he.i<i  ol  l_ike  Michigan. 

4.  *  *  *  The  Surgcon-tienc-fal  to  provide  medical  oflken 
and  suitable  hospital  supplies  for  the  posts  to  be  established  ami 
rc-occupicd.  By  order  of 

M  \joR-C.i  \mu.  Macomb. 

(Sbjned) 

K.  Joxr.s,  Adjutant  Grtvmi. 

Companies  A  and  I,  of  the  5 1 ti  Infantry,  being  des- 
ignated as  having  arrived  on  <  Ictober  3,  182S,  the  reason- 
.tbie  pi  1-^11  tti  pi :  11  -•  that  I  )r  I  inlc\  u  ,1-  tl  ■  mean  .1] 
officer  designated  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  accompany 
the  troops  to  Fort  Dearborn,  Prior  to  the  date  that  Dr. 
Finley  is  reported  to  have  l)een  relieved  from  duty  at 
the  fort,  1  >r.  Harmon  arrived  in  Chicago.* 

Dr.  Ki.ijah  Df.wkv  Harmon  was  born  August  jo, 
»;S2.  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Manchester,  under  the  auspices  of  a  celebrity 
in  the  profession  named  Benjamin  Swift :  commencing 
to  practice  in  the  fall  of  1806,  at  Burlington,  Vt,  On 
October  30,  1.808,  Dr.  Harmon  married  Miss  WVIthyan 
l.oomis.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  a  volunteer 
surgeon  im  board  the  "Saratoga."  Commodore  Mc- 
Donuugh's  flag-ship,  and  was  with  that  officer  in  Un- 
celebrated naval  engagement  of  I'lattsburg.  September 
it,  1814;  returning  to  Burlington  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  resuming  hts  practice.  On  January  22,  1816, 
Dr,  Harmon  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Burlington, 
but  how  long  he  held  the  position  is  unknown.  In  1 839 
the  Doctor  Buffered  some  pecuniary  reverses  and  re- 
solved to  attempt  recuperation  in  the  Great  West. 
He  arrived  at  Chicago  in  May,  1S30:  his  family  follow- 
ln«  the  succeeding  year.  He  took  the  place  of  Dr. 
Finley,  Who  was  absent,  and  was  installed  at  the  fort  as 
post  surgeon,  performing  the  duties  of  that  office  in 
addition  to  such  private  practice  as  was  attainable  in 
those  days.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  fuhr,  1852, 
General  Scott  arrived  with  troops,  on  the  steamer 
"Sheldon  Thompson,"  among  whom  the  cholera  had 
manifested  itself— six  cases  developing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  9.  subsequent  to  which  the  disease 
quickly  attacked  the  whole  command  In  consequence 
ol  this  the  two  companies  in  the  fort  antecedent  to  the 
arrival  of  General  Scott  were  isolated  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Harmon,  who  ascribed  his  success  in 
the  treatment  of  the  cholera  cases  that  broke  out  in  the 
sequestered  troops  m  abstinence  from  the  use  of  calomel 
by  him.  During  this  period  historians  relate  that  a  mis- 
understanding  ocCurr<-,i  between  Dr.  Harmon  and  the 
■old  martinet."  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  Doctor- 
General  Scott  requiring  him  to  devote  his  medical  skill 
exclt.s.vely  to  the  military  assigned  to  his  charge,  which 
the  Doctor  refused  to  do.  In  the  winter  of  1811  Dr 
Harmon  performed  an  amputation  upon  a  half-breed 
Canadian,  who  hud  frozen  his  feet  while  transporting 
the  mail  upon  horseback  from  Green  Bav  to  Chicago 
this  being  the  first  surgtcal  operation  of  any  importance 
performed.    One  foot  and  a  portion  of  the  other  were 

^  t  Tm°VC'd- ,  A  case  nf  rust>-  "wtriimems.  a 
library  of  about  one  hundred  volumes  and  a  stock  of 

medicines  brought  from  the  Green  Mountains,  con- 
stituted the  stock  ,n  trade  of  the  Father  of  Medicine  in 
1  niLaK°-  His  residence  was  a  cabin  of  hewn  Iocs  •  his 
larder,  a  repository  of  flpur.  bacon  and  coffee  But  the 
epigastric  regions  of  pioneers  do  not  long  for  fin/,'  ,/,- 
'<"f Chamberttn  or  Tokay,  and  the  docto/s 
prattme  increased  and  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  |acobs 

■Wnf  l-n  . \  TX"n  l)[C-emf,tL><1  ""e  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  the  northern  Boundary  of  which  was  in 

»^uVh^,nr,iH^ur'  h>-  *"«™««r  ..<  Mr,,  a  .;.  n„Hrr. 


the  vicinity  ot  Sixteenth  Street,  and  upon  a  portion  of 
which  plot  the  home  of  the  Hurley  family— 1620  Indiana 
Avenue— is  now  situated.  In  1834,  Dr.  Harmon  mi- 
grated to  Texas,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death— Jan- 
uary 3.  1869— divided  his  sojourns  between  that  State 
and  Chicago.  Dr.  Harmon  had  nine  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  The  remaining  live  arc-  Charles 
l.oomis  Harmon,  Isaac  Dewey  Harmon,  Harriet  Har- 
mon. Lucretta  Harmon,  and  Welthyan  Loomis  Harmon. 
In  honor  of  the  Doctor,  Harmon  Court  received  its 
name. 

In  Order  No.  17,  dated  Adjutant-General's  Office. 
Washington,  February  23.  1832,  Assistant  Surgeon  De- 
Camp,  on  duty  at  Madison  Barracks,  was  assigned  tu 
duty  at  Fort  Dearborn,  and  ordered  to  accompany  the 
troops  sent  to  that  post.  He  appears  upon  the  roster 
of  the  fort  as  having  arrived  thereat  with  companies 
'*  G  "  and  "  I  "  of  the  Second  Infantry,  under  command 
of  Major  William  Whistler  .  on  June  17.  1832:  remain- 
ing until  November  23.  following.  Dr.  Samuel  (i.  I. 
DeCamp  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon,  October  10, 
1823;  promoted  Surgeon  December  1,  1833 ;  retired 
from  the  army  in  1S02,  and  tlied  at  Saratoga,  X.  V., 
September  8,  1871.  From  a  report  made  by  Dr.  De- 
Camp during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  Fart 
Dearborn  in  1X32.  il  w>  uld  u>;>t-ai  thai  he  was  tni;agi 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  at  the  time,  and 
he  States  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  force  of  one  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  within  a 
week,  afflicted  with  this  frightful  scourge.  In  the  fos- 
ter to  which  allusion  has  been  heretofore  made,  it  is  re- 
marked thai  "  Fort  Dearborn  having  become  a  general 
hospital,  tin  the  nth  July  last  1832  no  returns  were 
rendered  until  its  re-occupation." 

On  February  3,  1833,  Assistant  Surgeon  Philip  Max- 
well is  reported  as  having  assumed  his  official  duties 
at  the  fort.  He  was  a  witness  to  the  Indian  treaty  on 
September  26  of  that  year. 

run. it-  M \xwn  1.  was  born  at  Guilford.  Windham 
Co.,  Vt.,  April  3.  1799.  and  subsequent  to  his  gradua- 
tion, commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  V.  He  temporarily  relinquished  practice 
upon  being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature. 
After  his  appointment  and  arrival  in  Chicago,  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  he  remained  in  that  military  position  un- 
til the  abandonment  of  the  fort  on  December  29,  1S36. 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  promoted  to  Surgeon.  July  7»  >W 
and  subsequently  served  with  General  Zachary  Taylor. 
After  his  resignation  from  the  army.  Dr.  Maxwell  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Chicago,  being  mentioned  in  Fergus* 
Directory  for  1839  as  at  the  garrison,  and  in  the  direc- 
tories from  1844  to  1847,  as  a  physician,  with  his  <«lhcc 
at  the  corner  of  I-ake  and  Clark  "streets.  In  the  direc- 
tory for  1848,  he  is  specified  as  being  in  partnership 
With  Dr.  Brock  McVickar.  subsequent  directories  not 
mentioning  his  association  with  any  one  in  the  ptactice 
of  his  profession.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  described  as  having 
been  of  stature  approximating  to  the  Anakim  and  to 
have  been  Falstaffian  in  his  abdominal  rotundity.  W 
his  jocundity,  his  geniality  and  the  simulation  of  stern 
demeanor.  Ixmcath  which  he  carried  the  kindest  01 
hearts,  he  has  been  likened  to"  Lawrence  Boythorn  - 
Charles  Dickens's  prototype  of  Walter  Savage  Lamlor. 
The  Chicago  Republican  of  September  13.  IW  thus 
justly  speaks  Of  Dr.  Maxwell:  "  It  is  not  easy  to  es- 
cape his  name  and  influence  in  turning  over  the  [Hg» 
of  twenty  years  of  the  growth  of  Chicago.  He  was  one 
of  nature *s  noblemen.  He  was  of  that  choice  material 
that  God  makes  to  follow  the  first  rough  work  "J* 
pioneers  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new  society.  »J 
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education  and  training,  learned,  urbane  and  intelligent, 
with  an  acute  brain,  a  large  heart,  a  warm  hand,  with 
a  geniality  that  made  sunshine  wherever  he  went;  quirk 
to  conceive,  skillful  to  execute,  Dr.  Maxwell's  name  is 
upon  the  most  solid  pillar  of  our  growth.  From  Chi- 
cago he  went  under  Government  orders  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  thence  returned  only  to  civilian  duties  in  which 
he  here  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  home  was  here 
for  several  years.  Though  often  on  our  streets,  and 
never  relinquished  as  a  citizen,  he  later  removed  to  a 
beautiful  country  place,  looking  out  on  Geneva  Lake, 
Wisconsin,  where,  since  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  his 
family  still  reside.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  a  leading  spirit 
here  in  the  old  garrison  times.  He  mingled  largely  and 
controllingly  in  the  growing  social  element."  Dr.  Max- 
well died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1859,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years. 

for.  Valentine  A.  Buyer  next  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  medical  pioneers,  on  May  is.  1832;  and  achieved 
military  honors  May  15.  1840,  being  then  commissioned 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Citj  Guards,  60th  Regiment, 
on  that  date. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly  arrived 
here.  He  was  clerk  of  the  town  meeting  to  decide 
whether  Chicago  should  be  ineor|>orated,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  that  measure.  He  was  also  elected  Trustee  of 
the  town  August  10,  1S33.  Dr.  Kimberly  died  in  Lake 
County,  111.,  October  25,  1874,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple  was  an  early  practitioner 
in  Chicago.  He  was  a  voter  at  the  election  held  August 
10,  1833.  He  graduated  at  the  Middlebury  College, 
Castlcton,  Vt..  December  29,  1830.  The  first  autopsy 
made  in  this  city  was  performed  by  him.  Dr.  'Temple, 
however,  is  more  intimately  identified  with  these  early 
days  by  reason  of  his  stage  line  than  of  his  medical 
practice  ;  he  having  secured  the  contract  for  carrying 
the  mail  between  this  city  and  Ottawa,  and  making  the 
first  trip  January  1,  1834,  on  which  occasion  the  Hon. 
John  Dean  Caton  was'  a  passenger.  The  bills  for  his 
stage  line  were  printed  at  the  Democrat  office.  An  ad- 
vertisement that  appeared  in  the  American  on  August 
6.  1836,  specifies  that  "  John  T.  Temple  &  Co.,  are  pro- 
prietors of  a  stage  line  from  Chicago  to  Peoria  ;  "  that 
"the  through  trip  is  made  in  two  days— to  Ottawa  the 
first  day;"  that  "the  stage  leaves  Chicago  at  four  in 
the  morning  and  arrives  at  Juliet*  in  two,"  and  that 
"seats  can  be  taken  at  Markle's  Exchange  Coffee 
House."  The  same  paper  states.  April  1,  1837,  that 
Dr.  Temple  "  has  sold  his  stage  line,"  and  in  another 
issue  the  Doctor  advertises.  November  t",  1840,  that  he 
"has  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  at  214  Lake 
Street."  Dr.  Temple  afterward  liecame  a  homeopathic 
practitioner  and  founded  the  St.  Louis  sc  hool  of  homeo- 
pathic practice,  dving  in  that  city,  February  24.  1877. 
at  the  ripe  aye  of  seventy-three  years. 

George  F.  Turner,  assistant  surgeon  United  States 
Armv,  was  one  <>i  the  witnesses  to  the  Indian  treaty  at 
Chicago,  on  September  26,  1833.  This  officer  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  rank  on  July  23,  183.?:  promoted  to 
surgeon  United  States  Army.  January  1,  1840.  arK> 
died  at  Corpus  Christi.  Texas.  October  17,  1854. 

In  the  fall  of  1833  Dr.  William  Bradshaw  Egan 
came  to  the  city  and  "commenced  acting  well  his  part;" 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  his  favorite  author.  In  the 
Doctor's  unfailing  confidence  in  the  future  of  Chicago  ; 
in  the  unhesitating  manner  with  which  he  embarked  his 
means  upon  the  then  ebb-tide  of  the  city's  prosperity, 
he  was  a  typical  pioneer.     Dr.  Egan  was  bom  near 

•  In  r*rk-  duvs  the  namr  <i(  I»lie1  MP  lulnl.  and  "ne  of  the  carl)'  cliangn 
of  ••  pc.?Ji*c«"  MMM  dMtlkt  nam,  ..I  j.iiiel  i.  «•  t*  ch:m«rd  to  K..mr,.;  Ihr 


Lake  Killarney,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  September  28, 
1S08.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Lancashire, 
England,  and  commenced  the  study  of  surgery  and 
medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Maguire.  also  visiting 
the  English  metropolis  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge. 
Returning  to  Dublin  a  few  years  afterward,  he  attended 
a  course  of  medical  lectures  there  and  "  walked  "  the 
Dublin    Lying-in    Hospital,  and  then  embarked  for 


Canada.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Quebec,  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  in 
that  city,  and  afterward  was  a  preceptor  in  Montreal  and 
New  York,  and  in  the  grammer  school  of  the _ Universi- 
ty of  Virginia,  at  which  latter  academic  institution  he 
also  attended  medical  lectures  for  two  terms.  In  the 
spring  of  1S30  he  was  licensed  by  the  medical  board  of 
New  Jersey,  and  inaugurated  his  professional  career  in 
Newark  and  New  York.  On  January  21,  1832.  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Emelinc  Mabbatt,  who  accompanied 
the  Doctor  in  his  pilgrimage  to  this  city.  On  the  221I  of 
August,  18  ?4.  Dr.  Egan  was  appointed  on  the  health 
committee  "for  the  South  Division,  and  on  the  4th  of 
lulv,  1836,  when  the  ground  was  broken  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  he  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  oration.  While  lie  was  performing 
this  office  he  observed  that  at  a  spring  near  by  were  a 
large  number  of  people.     The  spring  had  been  natural- 
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ited  by  the  addition  of  lemons,  sugar  and  whisky. 
Turning  to  them,  he  said:  "'Drink  deep,  or  taste  not 
the  Pierian  spring;  there  shallow  draughts  intoxicate 
the  brain,  and  drinking  deeply  sobers  it  again.'  "  It  is 
Understood  that  his  advice  was  followed,  with  results 
other  than  those  ascribed  to  the  Pierian  fount.  Dr. 
Kgan,  during  the  primary  years  of  his  residence  here, 
purchased  the  Tremont  House  block  of  (ieneral  Beau- 
bien,  and  thereon  erected  nee  houses,  which  were  desig- 
nated as  Kgan's  Row.  In  his  real  estate  transactions, 
the  1  >octor  was  conspicuous,  and  by  connection  with  him 
in  his  operations  many  families  laid  the  foundation  for 
subsequent  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  the  adjustment 
of  the  canal  claims  by  the  Legislature  of  the  session  of 
1841-42,  the  Doctor  did  excellent  service.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  Democratic  convention  held  at 
Joliet,  May  18.  184.5;  was  Recorder  of  the  city  ami 
county  in  1844,  and  was  a  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature  during  the  sessions  of  1S53-54.  In  his 
jocose  temperament,  his  classical  education,  his  kindly 
generosity  and  his  trenchant  sarcasm,  he  was  an  Orestes 
to  the  Pylades  of  Dr.  Maxwell.  Dr.  Egan  died  in  this 
city  October  27,  i860. 

Dr.  Henry  15.  Clarke  migrated  to  Chicago  in  1853, 
and  advertised  in  the  American  of  February  18.  1837, 
that  his  office  was  at  Collins  &  Butterficld's  on  Dear- 
born Street.  His  residence  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
large  white  house  near  the  lake,  about  where  Four- 
teenth Street  is  now  situated. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Der  Itogart  graduated  at  the  medi- 
cal college  in  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of  1833; 
came  to  Chicago  m  the  spring  of  1834.  and  died  at 
Napcrville  on  April  8,  1835,  aged  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  IV.  Clarke  appears  to  have  been  a  resident  here 
early  in  1834,  as  a  letter  is  advertised  for  him  in  the 
letter-list  published  in  the  Democrat  in  January  of  that 
year,  and  in  the  account  books  of  Hibbard  Porter  *  this 
gentleman  is  debited  with  purchases  made  from  June 
to  December.  1834,  comprising  a  coffee-mill,  cord  "ami 
cloth. 

Dr.  Peter  Temple  was  an  early  practitioner  in  Chi- 
cago, and  advertised  in  the  Democrat  of  |ulv  7  1854 
that  he  was  located  at  Franklin  Street,  near  Lake  ad- 
jacent to  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and' was 
thereto  practice  dentistry.  In  August,  1854,  he  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  John  T.  Temple  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Peter  Temple  attending  to 
such  cases  as  were  exclusively  dental.  A  l)r  Temple- 
is  stated  by  Colbert  to  have  been  appointed  on  the  first 
pennanent  Board  of  Health  in  Chicago  June  to.  ,8„.  + 
Dr.  I.  I.  lemplc  is  stated  in  the  American  to  have 
been  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Bible  Society  August  22,  .835,  and  Dr.  Peter  Temple 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  canal  meeting  No- 
vember 7,  ,835.  The  latter  left  Chicago  in  1837, 
and  after  practicing  medicine  according  to  the  regular 
school  for  twenty  years,  was  led  to  praence  homeopathy 
hrou,hthe,n„ue,,ce  of  his  brother.    This  gentlSlm 

n  VtSfc  3  resK,cnt  "f  I-exington.  Mo. 
■m  in    V     "  "  ^'micott  was  engaged  in  the  dental 
art  in   1834,  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
Democrat  determining  his  presence  here  on  May  «  of 

£  of,!  U,H'  ^  TaVCr"  Hc  P«™«*>  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  for  many  years  in  this  city.  (  f  an 
old  horse  that  belonged  to  him  in  early  years  the  fo 

fiX  xcdotc is  1 , d :  Afler  a  l,,n« ««'  3  «*- 

nlness  the  equine,  becoming  unfit  for  service  wis 
turned  loose  to  shift  for  hiLelf.  and,  filing  ^ 


choice  picking  in  the  court-house  square,  he  made  that 
a  resort.  The  citizens  recognized  the  old  animal  and, 
compassionating  his  condition  of  marasmus,  assembled 
and  determined  upon  giving  the  veteran  a  donation 
party.  At  the  appointed  lime  they  locked  to  the 
square  with  provender  and  building  material.  A  shed 
was  constructed  by  the  embryonic  humane  society,  ami 
the  food  stored  therein.  'Then  a  procession  was  formed, 
with  the  equine  beneficiary  at  its  head,  and  after  parad- 
ing the  streets  to  the  martial  music  of  a  fife  and  drum, 
the  steed  was  installed  in  his  stable,  where  he  existed 
until  spring,  when  Death  mounted  the  pale  white 
horse-,  and  rode  him  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Peace  to  his  manefs]. 

Dr.  John  W.  Kldredge  came  to  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  college  of 
Fairlield.  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton.  Washing- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y..  October  2,  1S0S  ;  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Pittsfield,  Tenn.,  continuing 
therein  upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and  has  since  his 
arrival  been  intimately  identified  with  the  measures 
relative  10  the  prosperity,  social,  medical  and  political,  of 


the  city.  Dr.  Eldredge  was  married  in  Chicago  in  the 
year  1840  to  Miss  Sophia  Holton,  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter.Hette,  the  wife  of  George  C.  Clarke.  The  objec- 
tion that  Dr.  Kldredge  had  to  the  least  appearance  of 
publicity  or  notoriety  has  been  regarded  by  the  com- 
piler ;  but  the  life  of  the  Doctor  is  too  well  known  by 
the  citizens  of  past  and  present  Chicago  to  require  com- 
ment. His  works  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  now  that 
he  has  passed  from  our  midst  they  remain  the  most  dur- 
able monument  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Kldredge  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1S6S.  after 
which  he  lived  in  the  retirement  of  private  life  until  the 
date  of  his  death.  January  1,  1884. 

Dr.  Josiah  C.  Goodhue  came  from  Canada  about 
this  period;  and  on  September  1,  1835,  was  engaged 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnard  in  the  practice  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession,  with  their  office  on  Lake  Street, 
three  doors  west  of  the  Tremont  House;  and  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1S36,  Dr.  Ooodhue  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Dr.  S.  /..  Haven.  Sometime  subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Rockford.  111.,  where  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  accident. 

Charles  Yolney  Dyer,  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan  Olin 
Dyer,  was  born  in  Clarendon,  Vt.,  on  June  12,  1S0S, 
and  was  the  youngest  but  one  of  ten  children.  When 
he  entered  college  he  pursued  medical  studies  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  classical  course,  and  graduated,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1830.  with  high  honors  at  M  id  dlebury  College. 
In  February,  1831,  he  commenced  practice  in  Newark, 
Wayne  Co.,' N.  J.  Leaving  there  he  migrated  to  Chi- 
cago,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1835.  In  1S37,  he 
married  Louisa  M.  Gilford,  of  Klgin,  from  which  union 
six  children  were  born,  three  of  whom  still  survive : 
Stella  Louisa,  born  November  22,  1841,  now  Mrs.  bor- 
ing; Charles  Gilford,  born  December  29,  1S45.  and 
Louis,  born  September  30,  1851.  In  1863,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  personal  compliment  to  Dr.  Dyer,  gave 
him  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade  ;  I>r.  Dyer 
having  l>cen,  for  years  previously,  one  of  the  prominent 
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officers  of  the  celebrated  "  Underground  Railroad  "  of 
Chicago,  and  had  helped  i i»  rescuing  from  slavery  and  the 
fangs  of  human  blood  hounds  who  sought  to' overtake 
then),  thousands  of  fugitives.  To  a  resident  of  the  Stale 
that  gave  birth  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  would  seem  suffi- 


cient eulogy  to  say  that  a  man  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  underground  railroad  ;  no  more  grateful  reflec- 
tion can  be  entertained  by  Dr.  Dyer's  descendants,  than 
that  many  former  slaves  can  point  to  his  grave  and  say 
"there  lies  the  man  who  helped  me  to  life  and  liberty." 
Judge  Dyer  died  April  24,  1878,  at  the  residence  of  his 
adopted  daughter  at  Lake  View,  Lake  Co.,  111. 

In  the  American  of  May  2S,  1836.  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith* 
offered  his  services,  in  an  advertisement  dated  May  25, 
1836,  at  an  office  with  S.  Abell,  on  Lake  Street,  one 
door  west  of  New  York  House;  on  August  16,  1837, 

the  Doctor  occupied  an  office  adjoining  Clarke's  drug 
store  on  Clark  Street,  near  Lake,  first  door  north  of 
Collins  iV  Butterficld's  office. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  chronometrically 
designate  the  physicians  whose  names  appear  as  identi- 
fied with  the  germinating  metropolis  at  this  period  of 
its  history;  a  fixed  date,  1839,  has  therefore  been  se- 
lected ;  and  those  who  were  here  at  that  time,  or  prior 
thereto,  are  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  with  such  data 
as  is  extant  to  determine  the  priority  of  their  coming. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  the  first  female  obstetrician,  was 
here  in  1S39,  and  for  many  years  subsequently,  and 
may  justly  be  termed  the  feminine  Hippocrates  of  Chi- 
cago. Dr.  J.  Jay  Stuart,  with  J.  D.  Caton,  second  door 
east  of  Breese  &  Sheppard's,  Lake  Street,  advertised  in 
the  American  of  June  11,  1836.  Dr.  Stuart,  in  1848, 
was  in  partnership  with  H.  R.  W.  Doardman,  and  died 
August  8,  1850.  Dr.  H.  Spring  died  November  10,  1835, 
aged  thirty-two;  Dr.  \V.  Spring  advertised  his  office  with 
D.  Spring  in  the  American  of  September  12,  1835;  Dr. 
Levi  D.  Boone,  a  distant  relative  of  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Boone,  was  here  in  June,  1836;  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Charles  V.  Dyer  in  1S39,  and  practiced  for  a 
long  time  in  Chicago,' subsequently  entering  the  real 
estate  business.  Dr.  \V.  (}.  Austin, 'on  August.  7.  1835, 
in  American,  notified  the  citizens  that  he  had  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  and  opened  an  office 
on  Lake  Street,  near  the  post-office;  and  that  he  prac- 
ticed the  botanic  healing  art.  "which  is  not  connected 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  to  the  Thompsonian  system" — 
a  nice  distinction.  On  December  5,  1835,  Dr.  Austin 
announced  that  he  had  vegetable  medicines  for  dis- 
pensation on  Lake  Street,  three  doors  east  of  Cooke's 
coffee-house,  and  on  October  10,  1836,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Dodge,  with  their  office  on 
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Lake  Street,  opposite  Rice's  coffee-house.  This  co- 
partnership was  dissolved  April  3,  1837.  Dr.  John 
Brinkerhoff,  subsequently  of  the  firm  of  llrinkerhoff  & 
Benton,  druggists,  cautioned  persons  against  purchas- 
ing a  note  given  by  him  :n  favor  of  Samuel  Rcssigue. 
in  the  American  of  December  3,  1836.  Dr.  I.  H.  Bar- 
nard advertised  in  the  American  of  June  8,  1835.  under 
date  of  June  3.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bradley,  surgeon  dentist, 
proffered  his  odontological  ability  in  the  same  paper, 
under  date  of  June  13,  1835,  and  was  subsequently  in 
business  with  Mr.  Kennicott.  In  the  Democrat  of 
August  14,  1836,  is  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Brainard,  who  proffered  his  services  to  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  at  his  office,  with  John  Dean  Caton, 
on  Dearborn  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont  House.  In 
the  language  of  the  Hon.  John  Dean  Caton,  is  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  Dr.  Brainard  given:  "About 
the  first  of  September,  1835,  Dr.  Brainard  rode  up  to 
my  office,  wearing  pretty  seedy  clothes  and  mounted  on 
a  little  Indian  pony.  He  reported  that  he  was  nearly 
out  of  funds,  and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  propriety 
of  commencing  practice  here.  We  had  been  profes- 
sional students  together  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was 
there  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pope.  1  knew  him  to  have 
been  an  ambitious  and  studious  young  man,  of  great 
firmness  and  ability,  and  did  not  doubt  that  the  three 
years  since  I  had  seen  him  had  been  profitably  spent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  Indian  camp,  whete  the  Pottawatomies 
were  gathered,  preparatory  to  starting  for  their  new  lo- 
cation west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  sell  his  pony,  take 
a  desk  or  rather  a  little  table  in  my  office,  and  put  his 
shingle  by  the  side  of  the  door,  promising  to  aid  him, 
as  best  1  could,  in  building  up  a  business*  During  the  • 
first  year  the  Doctor's  practice  did  not  enter  those  cir- 
cles of  which  he  was  most  ambitious.  Indeed  it  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  poorest  of  the  population, 
and  lie  anxiously  looked  for  a  door  which  should  give 
him  admission  to  a  better  class  of  patients.  While 
he  answered  every  call,  whether  there  was  a  prospect 
of  remuneration  or  not,  he  fell  that  he  was  qualified 
to  attend  those  who  were  able  to  pay  him  liberally  for 
his  services.  At  length  the  door  was  opened.  A  schooner 
was  wrecked  south  of  the  town,  on  which  were  a  man  and 
his  wife,  who  escaped  with  barely  their  clothes  on  their 
backs.  They  were  rather  simple  people,  and  belonged 
to  the  lowest  walks  in  life.  They  started  for  the  country 
on  foot,  begging  their  way,  and,  when  distant  some 
twelve  miles,  encountered  a  party  of  men  with  a  drove 
of  horses,  one  of  whom  pretended  that  he  was  a  Sheriff, 
and  arrested  them  for  improper  purposes.  When  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  they  returned .  to  the  town,  and 
came  to  me  for  legal  advice,  the  woman  being  about 
five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  I  commenced  a 
suit  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  the  Doctor 
took  an  active  interest  in  their  welfare.  He  procured 
for  them  a  small  house  on  the  North  Side,  and  made  per- 
sonal appeals  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood,  for  pro- 
vision for  their  needs.  Mrs.  Join)  1 1.  Kinzie  became  par- 
ticularly interested  in  their  case,  and  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  cabin  with  other  ladies.  The  nervous  system  of 
the  woman  had  been  greatly  shattered,  and  a  miscar- 
riage was  constantly  apprehended.  The  Doctor  was 
unremitting  in  his  attentions,  and  finally  carried  her 
through  her  confinement  with  marked  success,  exhibit- 
ing to  the  ladies  who  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  the 
patient  a  fine  living  child.  This  was  the  long  desired 
opportunity,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  results. 
Dr.  Brainard  immediately  became  famous.  His  disin- 
terested sympathy,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  skillful 
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treatment  and  his  marked  success,  were  now  the  subject 
of  comment  in  all  circles.  At  my  request  Dr.  Good- 
hue  also  visited  the  woman— as  I  desired  to  secure  his 
additional  testimony  in  the  case— and  he  too  became 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ment* of  the  voung  practitioner,  and  extended  to  him 
a  helping  anil  efficient  hand.  During  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  Dr.  Brainard  first  communicated  to  me  his 
project  looking  to  the  foundation  of  Rush  College. 
In  1 838, a  laborer  on  the  canal  near  I .uckport,  fractured 
his  thigh,  and  before  union  had  been  completely  effected, 
he  ramc  to  t'hicig..  .  n  i  where  he  found  himsell 
unable  to  walk  further  and  quite  destitute.  He  was 
taken  to  the  poor-house,  where  he  rapidly  grew  worse, 
the  limb  becoming  excessive  (edematous.  A  council  of 
physicians  was  summoned,  consisting  of  Drs,  Brainard, 
Maxwell,  Goodhue,  I'.gan.  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others.  All  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  amputa- 
tion, but,  while  Brainard  insisted  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  at  the  hip-joint,  the  others  urged 
that  removal  tielow  the  trochanters  would  answer  equally 
well.  The  patient  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
had  an  excellent  physique,  and  was.  so  far  as  known, 
of  good  habits.  The  operation  was  assigned  to  Brain- 
ard, and  Goodhue  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  emerges  from  the  pelvis.  This  he 
was  to  accomplish  with  his  thumbs  ;  and  he  had  as 
good  thumbs  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  The  moment 
the  amputation  was  effected,  Brainard  passed  one  linger 
into  the  medullary  cavity,  and  brought  out  upon  it  a 
portion  of  the  medulla  which,  in  the  process  of  disor- 
ganization, had  become  black.  As  he  exhibited  it  he 
looked  at  Goodhue,  win.  simply  nodded  his  head.  Nut 
a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  but  the  patient,  and 
what  he  said  no  one  knew.  Brainard  instantly  took  up 
the  knife  and  again  amputated,  this  time  at  'the  joint, 
after  which  the  wound  was  dressed.  The  double  oper- 
ation occupied  but  a  very  short  time.  In  ah  nil  one 
month  the  wound  had  very  nearly  healed,  only  a  gran- 
ulating surface  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  at  the  upper  corner  discharged  a  healthy  pus.  I 
was  present  the  last  time  the  wound  was  dressed,  and 
expected  toseethc  patient  speedily  discharged  as  cured. 
But  that  night  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred,  a  large 
portion  of  the  wound  was  opened  afresh,  and  the  patient 
died  almost  immediately.  At  the  post-mortem  section, 
an  enormous  mass  of  osseous  tubercles  was  removed 
from  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart,  and  a  large,  bonv  neo- 
plasm was  found  attached  to  the  pelvic  bones,  and  sur- 
rounding the  femoral  artery,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  remained  patulous.  A  similar  deposit,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  had  been  found  about  the  fractured 
femur,  and  when  this  was  sawn  through,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  neoplasm  and  the  true  bone  was 
distinctly  discernable.*  The  operation  was  regarded 
as  a  success,  and  it  completely  established  Dr.  Brain- 
ard s  reputation  as  a  surgeon." 

Daniel  Brainard  was  "bom  May  15,  1811,  in  Western- 
yille  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege I  hiladelphia  in  the  year  18  ?4;  commencing  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  W'hitesboro,  N.  Y.  Subsequent  to  his 
arrival  at  Chicago  he  visited  Paris  in  1839,  and  pursued 
his  medical  studies  there;  revisiting  that  city  in  1S52 
when  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the'Societe  de 
Ch.rurgiede  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Canton  of  Geneva.  At  this  time  Dr.  Brainard  secured 
he  valuable  osteological  collection  which  he  placed  in 
the  museum  of  Rush  Medical  College,  of  which  institution 
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he  was  the  founder  and  indefatigable  promoter.  In 
1854  he  received  the  prize  offered  by  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  St,  I.ouis  for  an  excursus  upon  the  treatment 
of  ununited  fractures — the  mode  elaborated  in  his  treatise 
having  since  been  adopted  by  the  entire  profession. 
Dr.  Brainard's  surgical  reputation  is  not  alone  civic  hit 
continental;  his  scientific  attainments  were  catholic,  his 
literary  ability  eminent.  His  best  monument  is  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  whose  interest  he  labored  so  inde- 
fatigably;  his  noblest  eulojjy  the  precedents  he  estab- 
lished by  his  skill.  Dr.  Brainard  died  of  cholera,  on 
October  10,  1 866,  at  the  Sherman  House,  aged  fifty- 
five. 

C.  Carli  an  in  >un<  ed  I  imsell  as  an  It  D.,  n:  the  I  ten- 
o<:rat  of  August  16,  1837;  Lucius  G.  Dole  is  specified  as 
an  "eye-doctor,"  in  the  1839  directory,  and  ten  years 
subsequently  appears  as  a  botanical  physician.  I>r. 
Charles  Y.  Dyer  came  to  Chicago  on  the  23d  of  Augu>t, 
1S35,  anil  was  a  candidate  for  State  Representative  the 
subsequent  year,  but  was  ineligible  on  account  of  the 
period  of  his  residence  not  having  embraced  one  year; 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  Probwc  in  1837.  and  was  com- 
missioned surgeon,  City  Guards,  Sixtieth  Regiment,  on 
May  15,  1840.  Dr.  Dyer  died  in  this  city,  April  24. 
1S78.  Dr.  Charles  II.  Duck  is  registered  in  Fergus's 
directory  for  1829,  and  was  for  sometime  afterward  a 
practitioner  here.  Dr.  James  Anson  Dunn  o|>ened  an 
office  in  Sherman's  brick  block,  nearly  opposite  the 
Tremont  House  on  November  25.  1S35;  after  his  arriv- 
al here  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  John  Herbert  Foster 
is  specified  in  the  1839  directory;  having  come  to  this 
city  alter  participation  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  remain- 
ing here  until  his  death  on  May  iS,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
seventv-nine.  Dr.  N.  Gunn  received  mention  in  the 
newspapers  of  March,  1836.  Dr.  S.  '/..  Haven  was  one 
of  the  disputants  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  February 
27,  1836,  and  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  C  Good- 
hue, February,  15,  1836.  Under  date  of  August  24. 
1836,  Dr.  R.  J.  Harvey  advertised  the  inauguration  of 
bis"  practice  in  Chicago.  Reuben  B.  Heacock  is  desig- 
nated as  a  medical  student  with  Dr.  C.  Y.  Dyer  and 
Benjamin  F.  Hale,  as  a  botanic  physician  in  Fergus  s 
directory  for  1839.  Dr.  James  R.  Irvine,  from  Phila- 
delphia, specifies  that  he  has  opened  an  oftit  e.  first  door 
south  of  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Wells,  in  the  American 
of  December  3,  1836.  The  primary  hydropathic  prac- 
titioner, as  a  proprietor  of  vapor  baths,  is  given  in  1839 
directorv,  being  lohn  J.  Keenan.  Dr.  Richard  Murphy 
appears  in  the  1839 directory  and  pursued  literary  lahors 
in  this  citv  for  some  time,  but  nothing  is  obtainab.c 
that  identifies  him  with  the  medical  profession  here. 
The  same  work  cites  Dr.  Leonard  Proctor.  This 
latter  gentleman  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Burbatik. 
daughter  of  Henrv  Wolcott.  and  sister  of  Alexander 
Wolcott,  county  surveyor,  bv  Rev.J.  Harrington,  January 
7.  1841,  Dr.  John  Mark  Smith,  brother  of  Hon.S.  Usle 
Snnth.came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1837  and  remained 
here  until  1842.  J.  Oldham  Sweetser,  dentist,  is  ac- 
credited with  a  residence  here  in  1839;  he  advertised  m 


the  dailv  American  during  the  year  following.  Pr°f 
George  C.  l  ew  is  designated  as  a  phrenologist  1 
Fergus's  directorv;  and  appears  to  have  been  succes>tu 


the 


in  his  presentations  of  this  science,  as  he  was  also  nc 
in  1844-45.  1'lace  is  only  given  this  follower  of  MB 
and  Spurzheim  on  account  of  his  precedence  in  t  a 
branch  of  physiological  science.  Dr.  Simeon  j'V~j 
appears  in  the  1839  director)'  and  advertised,  July  '> 
1840,  in  the  Daily  American.  December  17.  i8j<>,  • 
Joseph  Walker,  late  physician  of  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
advertised  in  the  American;  and  on  May  2°, 
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Walker  and  Brainard  advertised  that  they  would  always 
keep  fresh  vaccine  matter.  The  following  are  desig- 
nated as  physicians  in  Fergus's  directory  for  1839:  l.)r  I. 
T.  Belts,  Dr.  S.  H.  Gay,  Dr.  Merrick,  Dr.  Moore.  Dr.  L. 
I'ost,  Dr.  William  Russell  and  Dr.  Wood. 

How  much,  or  how  little,  many  of  these  pioneer 
practitioners  were  identified  with  the  material  progress  of 
C  hicago,  or  in  what  manner  their  individual  talent  accel- 
erated the  growth  of  sciences  is  impossible  to  state.  In 
cases  where  they  became  identified  with  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions that  were  evidences  of  scientific  advancement, 
their  names  as  such  integers  appear.  Dr,  Lucius  Ab- 
bott is  stated  to  have  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm,  at 
Chicago,  in  1836.  No  account  appears  of  his  having 
practiced  in  this  city  until  1  S-| 5 ,  and  in  that  year  he  is 
stated  to  have  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  have  died 
there. 

A  question  arose  in  the  course  of  the  compilation  of 
this  history,  whether  it  was  just  to  those  who  were  buna 
fide,  qualified  practitioners,  to  have  mentioned  with  them 
those  who  may  have  been  the  veriest  quacks  ;  but  how 
is  the  citizen  of  Chicago  of  1883  to  decide? 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  medical  practice,  when  the 
possible  patients  were  few,  the  duties  devolvent  upon 
physicians  were  onerous  and  detractive  from  proficiency 
in  their  profession.  Unless  possessed  of  a  competency, 
it  was  requisite  for  them  to  win  bread  for  the  sustenance 
of  themselves  and  families,  to  eke  out  the  slender  hon- 
oraria obtainable  from  the  sparsely  settled  country  by 
agriculture,  speculation,  or  trade  ;  therefore,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  physician's  repute  is 
greater  because  of  achievement  without  the  pale  of 
medical  science,  than  for  his  scientific  diagnosis  and 
practice  consequent  thereupon.  It  is  certainly  a  moot 
question  whether  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  in  com- 
merce, or  the  display  of  scientific  attainment  in  a  pro- 
fession, most  accelerates  material  progress  in  a  city  ;  in 
the  early  medical  inhabitants  of  Chicago,  however,  they 
were  usually,  perforce,  united. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  ills  to  which 
man  is  heir  augmented  in  proportion,  there  was  a  larger 
scope  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  medical  skill  and 
consequent  ability  to  exist  upon  the  fees  received  for 
such  practice  ;  thus,  the  practice  which  makes  perfect 
was  not  alone  attainable  by  fhe  physician,  but  his  mind 
being  easier  upon  the  subject  of  his  means  of  subsistence 
he  wxs  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  study  ;  he  was 
not  compelled  to  abandon  the  scalpel  for  the  spade  to 
fill  the  epigastric  regions  of  his  family. 

The  names  of  some  of  those  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion are  given,  who  were  in  Chicago  anterior  to  1845  • 
the  establishment  of  Rush  Medical  College,  in  1844, 
forming  a  medical  center  from  which  the  rays  of  achieve- 
ment were  diffused.  These  ante-1844  physicians  are 
James  Van  Zandt  Blaney,  H.  H.  Beardslcy,  Alfred  W. 
Davisson,  M.  L.  Knapp,  [ohn  McLean,  Matthew  Mcll- 
waine,  C.  A.  F,  Van  Wattenvvylle.  Some  other  celebri- 
ties of  the  medical  profession  who  have  dwelt  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  epoch  treated  of  in  this  volume  are 
Nathan  S.  Davis,  William  15.  Herrick,  John  Kvans  sub- 
sequently Governor  of  Colorado ),  Graham  N.  Fitch,  J. 
C.  Dass  >;son  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Dass,  the  Norwegian 
poet),  H.  A.  Johnson,  Brockholst  McVickar,  Joseph  W. 
Freer,  C.  A.  Helmuth,  Krial  McArthur,  Kdwin  G.  Meek, 
John  E.  and  Patrick  McGirr.  Max  Meyers,  Del.askie 
Miller,  George  Wallingford  Wentworth.  E.  S.  Carr,  Will- 
iam H.  Byford,  John  H.  Rauch,  Edwin  Powell,  Thomas 
Spencer,  Edmund  Andrews  and  others  whose  names 
occur  in  the  recitals  of  various  sub-topics  in  this  chapter. 

Joseph  Warren  Freer  was  born  at  Fort  Ann,  Wash- 


ington Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1816;  removing  to  Chicago 
June  14,  1836,  but  shortly  thereafter  leaving  the  city  to 
join  his  parents  at  Forked  Creek,  near  Wilmington,'  111. 
About  1846  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  commenced 
the  pursuii  of  medic  .1  knowledge  uiuk  r  -Iil  mw.w  e<  of 
Dr.  Brainard;  graduating  in  fhe  class  of  1848-49  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  in  which  institution  he  subse- 
quently held  several  offices.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
originate  much  in  surgery,  but  he  suggested  and  prac- 
tised several  things  of  value.  He  is  entitled  to  priority 
in  suggestion  of  the  use  of  collodion  in  erysipelas, 
burns,  etc.  So,  also,  the  first  publication  of  the  use  of 
adhesive  plaster  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  a  form  of 
treatment,  the  advantages  of  which  arc  not  even  yet 
fully  appreciated  by  the  profession,  is  due  to  him. 
Dr.  Freer  died  April  12,  1877. 

George  Wallingford  Wentworth  was  the  son  of 
Hon.  Paul  and  Lydia  (Cogswell  W  entworth,  and  was 
born  on  the  2d  of  November,  1820,  at  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
l>eing  the  brother  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  this 
city.  He  was  a  matriculate  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  years  1841  and  1842,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  intention,  in  both  instances,  of  proceeding  with  a 
collegiate  course,  and  legal  studies,  on  account  of  deli- 
cate health.  In  1S43  he  came  to  Chicago  and  remained 
a  year,  during  which  time  he  performed  some  literary 
work  for  the  Democrat;  but  his  health  remaining  poor, 
he  returned  to  the  East  and  determined  upon  pursuing 
the  study  of  medicine;  and  took  courses  of  study  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  be- 
coming an  alumnus  of  the  latter  city  in  1847.  Upon 
taking  his  degree,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  an  office  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  near  the  western  end  of  the  present  Randolph- 
street  bridge.  While  the  c  holera  prevailed  in  this  city 
in  1849,  the  Alderman  of  the  Sixth  Ward  resigned;  and 
Dr.  Wentworth's  labors  among  the  poor,  and  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  medical  duties  among  those  who 
required  his  professional  services,  so  endeared  him  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ward  that  they  unanimously  re- 
quested him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  resigned 
Alderman;  and  upon  his  consenting,  he  was  elected 
therefor.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  In  1850  the  cholera  was  again 
a  visitant  of  this  city,  and  during  his  efforts  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  afflicted  and  to  perform  his 
aldermanic  duties,  he  was  himself  taken  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  died  at  his  office  on  August  14.  1850,  after  a 
sickness  of  only  about  ten  hours.  John  Murphy,  the 
landlord  of  the  United  States  Hotel  at  which  Dr.  Went- 
worth boarded,  called  to  see  the  Doctor  about  7  a.  m.  and 
though  himself  in  perfect  health,  was  seized  and  died 
before  Dr.  Wentworth  demised.  Dr.  Wentworth  is  al- 
leged to  have  Iwen  the  first  physician  in  Chicago  who 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  The  Chicago  Medical  Society  held  a 
meeting,  whereat  they  passed  a  deserved  eulogium  up- 
on the  character  and  services  of  Dr.  Wentworth; 
especially  testifying  their  esteem  for  his  persistent  and 
self-abnegating  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, particularly  during  the  epidemic  to  which  he 
had  fallen  a  victim,  and  that  such  effort  had  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  justice  that  his  memory  should  be  gratefully 
cherished  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  Mayor 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  which 
likewise  passed  resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence. 
The  Medical  Society,  and  the  Common  Council,  attend- 
ed the  funeral  of  Dr.  Wentworth  in  a  body,  subsequent 
to  which  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  family  burial 
place  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  interment. 
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Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  com- 
posed the  following  poem  upon  his  death: 

Science  ili it h  mourn  for  ihcc. 

Who  ihus  al  opening  Jay, 

I'idst  shroud  thy  manly  head,  and  pass 

From  her  fair  halls  away. 

Hut  poverty  and  pain 

I    H  I    -  I  wilh  il:  ■  ■•:  i  WOC 

Their  benefactor  laid  in  dust, 
Where  turf  and  wild  flowers  grow; 

Lament  his  faithful  care 
Their  gushing  tears  that  dried. 
And  sought  them  in  these  dark  abodes 
That  few  explored  beside. 

Vet  better  thus  beloved, 
Ktc  laded  primr,  10  fall. 
Affections  pearl-drops  on  thy  brow. 
And  o'er  ihy  sable  pall. 

The  medical  colleges  and  hygienic  institutions  of 
Chicago  bear  mute,  though  substantial,  testimony  to 
the  medical  prowess  of  her  doctors,  OS  her  many  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries  and  charitable  institutions  do  to  their 
benevolence  and  love  for  their  species.  These  arc  as 
much  evidences  of  their  everted  endeavor,  as  the  indi- 
vidual honor  and  fame  that  attaches  to  their  names. 

The  early  medical  history  may  be  accurately  divided 
into  three  epochs:  one,  anterior  to  1834,  when  individ- 
ual, isolated  effort  characterized  the  medical  fraternity; 
the  second,  from  1835  to  1844,  when  the  various  indi- 
viduals commingled,  established  societies  and  medical 
sodalities  ;  and  the  third  epoch,  subsequent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Rush  Medical  College  in  1844,  when 
Chicago  became  a  recognized  center  of  medical  instruc- 
tion, and  the  alumni  of  this  institution  dispersed  through- 
out the  country,  carrying  the  impress  of  their  alma 
maltr  with  them. 

But  two  additional  items  remain  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  chapter:  one  the  names  of  three  dentists,  two 
representative  Chicago  men,  Or.  Aaron  Gibbs,  who 
came  here  about  1845;  Dr.  James  Kennicott,  who  com- 
menced dental  practice  about  1848,  and  John  C.  Pride, 
a  phenomenal  dentist,  who  not  alone  extracted  the  of- 
fending molar  or  incisor,  but  gave  instruction  in  vocal 
and  piano  music,  thorough-bass,  etc.,  in  the  year  1852. 
Also  the  name  of  John  Webster  deserves  mention  as 
thejirst  hydropathic  physician  announcing  himself  as 
Atkinson,  in  1853,  is  the  primal 


such  in  1852 


and  W. 
confidential "  physician. 
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The  second  item  concerns 
those  who  provided  the  means,  whereby  the  physicians 
were  enabled  tocombat  disease.  The  earliest  pharma- 
ceutist of  Chicago  was  Phi'o  Carpenter,  who  arrived 
here  in  July.  1832.  shortly  thereafter  opening  a  variety 
and  drug  store  on  what  is  now  known  as  Lake  Street 
near  the  eastern  built  of  the  river:  and  subsequently 
remoyuu  to  South  Water  Street.  Early  in  1833.  Peter 
I  ruyne  *  and  Edmund  Stoughton  Kimberly  opened  the 
second  of  Chtcago's  drug-stores.  William  Hull  Clarke 
arrived  in  Chicago  May  23,  1835,  and  opened  a  druK 
store  with  Abram  F.  Clarke.  Under  date  of  November 
11,  1835,  this  firm  advertised  that  they  have  opened  a 
new  drug  store  at  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  Kim- 
ball &  Porter,  corner  of  Water  and  Clark  streets  This 
firm  subsequently  removed  to  102  Lake  Street ;  dissoly. 
mg  partnership  March  1,  1841 ;  W.  H.  entering  into 
copartnersrup  w.th  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  his  brother,  and 
remaining  with  htm  until  about  1850.  About  1855,  W 
LUarkc  became  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Publk  Works,  which  position  he  retained  until 
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his  death  in  August,  187S,  Frederick  Thomas,  in  the 
American  of  June  8,  1835,  advertised  .he  proprietorship 
of  the  Chicago  New  Drug,  Medical  and  Paint  Store,  on 
Water  Street,  two  doors  from  the  American  office,  near 
the  drawbridge;  and  also  advertised  that  he  performed 
"bleeding,  leeching  and  tooth-drawing;  "  thus  estab- 
lishing himself  as  Chicago's  first  barber-surgeon.  In 
the  American  of  January  16,  1836,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 11.  Mr.  Thomas  announced  a  copartnership  with 
Thomas  Jenkins,  at  a  new  store  on  Lake  Street,  one 
door  west  of  Clark  ;  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  grocer- 
ies, paints,  drugs  and  medicines;  but  the  advertisement 
does  not  specify  that  the  phlebotomical  practice  was 
maintained.  On  April  2,  1836,  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Thomas  retiring.  The  names  of  the  other 
early  druggists  are  given  in  Fergus's  directory  of  1839: 
Edward  R.  Allen  and  I.eroy  M  lloyce;  Leroy  M.  Boyce 
continuing  the  business  alone  at  121  Lake  Street,  July 
10,  1840.  and  subsequently  at  113  Lake  Street;  being 
succeeded,  in  1851,  by  J.  Sears,  Jr.,  and  E.  R.  Bay. 
Dr.  E.  Dewey,  who  advertised  on  July  1,  1840,  as  being 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dearborn  Street;  Nelson  Bu- 
chanan, and  Sidney  Sawyer,  who  were  in  business  for  a 
number  of  years  subsequent  to  1839. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  act  of  incorporation  for  this  institution  was 
drawn  by  Drs.  Daniel  Hrainard  and  Josiah  C.  Good- 
hue;  was  passed  by  the  Legislature;  and  approved  l>y 
the  Governor  on  March  2,  1837.    The  Chicago  Araer- 
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ican  of  March  25,  1837,  commenting  thereupon,  states 
that  "this  act  may  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  of  the 
favors  which  Chicago  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Iking  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Illinois, 
or  indeed  west  of  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  it  must 
soon  possess  advantages  of  location  which  but  ,ew 
medical  schools  enjoy.  With  such  a  situation,  if  it  re- 
ceive the  fostering  care  of  the  public,  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  our  infant  city. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  literan 
and  scientific  institutions  in  a  community  are  very 
great. 
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The  name  selected,  "  Rush  Medical  College,"  seems 
particularly  appropriate.  It  is  intended  as  an  honor  to 
the  memory  of  Benjamin  Rush,  that  eminent  physician 
and  illustrious  patriot,  whose  name  is  so  dear  to'  every 
American. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  trustees:  Hon. 
Theopholus  W.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  C.  Goodhue,  Rev.  Isaac 
T.  Hinton,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  James  H.  Collins,  Dr. 
Edmund  S.  Kimbcrtv,  Ju>tm  Buttcrfield,  Ebenezer 
Peck,  John  H.  Kinzie,  John  Wright,  Henry'  Moore, 


William  n.  Ogdcn,  John  D.  Caton,  C.rant  Goodrich,  E. 
I).  Taylor,  all  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  of 
Belvid'cre ;  Hon  Thomas  Ford,  of  Oregon  City ;  and 
the  Governor,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex-officio  members. 
In  October,  1843,  an  organization  was  effected,  ami  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  an  announcement  made  that  the 
first  annual  course  of  lectures  would  commence  Decem- 
ber 4,  1843.  and  continue  sixteen  weeks.  The  faculty 
were :  Daniel  Brainard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery;  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  materia  mcdica :  John  McLean,  M.  D., 
professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  M.  L. 
Knapp,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  ticket  fees 
are  announced  as  sixty  dollars ;  dissecting  ticket,  five 
dollars ;  graduation  fee,  twenty  dollars.  The  lectures 
were  delivered  in  two  small  rooms  situated  on  Clark 
Street.  William  Buttcrfield  was  the  only  graduate  that 
year ;  an  honorary  degree  being  conferred  upon  Thomas 
P.  Whipple  and  upon  John  McLean. 

In  1844  the  college  building  was  erected  by  John 
M.  Van  Osdel,  architect,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
I>earborn  and  Indiana  streets.  It  was  constructed  of 
brick  with  stone  facings  and  contained  two  large  lecture 


rooms,  beside  rooms  for  chemical,  anatomical  and  other 
demonstrations.    Its  cost  was  about  $3,500. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  December  11, 
1S44,  in  the  new  edifice,  and  the  formal  opening  oc- 
curred on  Friday,  DeceniUr  13,  1844;  when,  before  a 
large  and  cultivated  audience,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson 
offered  a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  Daniel 
Hrainard,  president  of  the  facultv,  delivered  an  able 
address.  The  Weekly  Democrat  of  December  25,  1844, 
reviewing  the  opening  exercises  states  :  "Dr.  Hrainard, 
indeed,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  he  and  our  citizens  generally  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise,  which  in  so 
short  a  time  have  erected  a  beautiful  and  cosily  edifice 
dedicated  to  science,  in  which  are  already  gathered 
about  forty  students  from  our  own  and  neighboring 
States."  The  faculty  in  1845  were  Daniel  Hrainard,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  surgery ;  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine ;  G.  N.  Fitch,  M. 
D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children  ;  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy;  John  McLean,  M.  P.,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  W.  B.  Her- 
rick,  M.  I).,  professor  of  anatomy.  The  directory  for 
1S44  gives,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  four  gentle- 
men who  were  the  first  faculty  of  the  incipient  college, 
A.  W.  Davisson,  prosecutor  to  the  professor  of  anatomy. 

In  1846,  the  cabinets  of  morbid  and  general  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  mineralogy,  etc..  were  enlarged  and  a 
library  of  about  six  hundred  volumes,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  students,  formed.  On  December  24,  1846,  a 
free  dispensary  was  opened  at  the  College,  where  advice 
and  medicine  were  gratuitously  dispensed  and  surgical 
cases  treated  and  requisite  operations  performed  with- 
out charge. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  5,  1847,  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  (laughing  gas  was  first  administered  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience,  by  Professor  Blaney ;  and 
upon  January  it,  184S,  chloroform  was  first  used  as  an 
an.Tsthetic  in  surgery,  the  hypnotic  agent  being  admin- 
istered and  the  operation  subsequently  performed  by 
Dr.  Brainard,  assisted  by  Drs.  Herrick  and  Blaney. 

From  October  28,  1847,  to  February  2,  1848,  forty- 
nine  operations  were  performed  by  Dr.  Brainard ;  who 
also  performed  the  first  recorded  case  of  emasculation 
during  the  session  of  1840-50, 

In  October,  1850,  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer,  resigned  the 
chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  and  the  trustees  of  the  College  ten- 
dered him  the  honorary  appointment  of  emeritus  pro- 
fessor thereof  in  acknowledgment  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services. 

'The  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  of  November  10,  1850, 
states  that  Mrs.  Brockway,  of  Jonesville,  Mich.,  arrived 
in  this  city  to  attend  lectures  in  Rush  Medical  College; 
hut  no  record  is  extant  of  this  lady  having  become  a 
matriculate.  In  1852,  the  name  Emily  Blackwell,  of 
Ohio,  appears  as  a  student  of  the  session  of  1852-53; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  misogyny  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  liberality  of  the  college  faculty  was  un- 
able to  grant  a  second  course  of  lectures  to  Miss  Black- 
well,  and  she  subsequently  graduated  at  a  medical  col- 
lege in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  the  interregnum  of  the  collegiate  terms  of 
1854  and  1855,  the  College  was  rebuilt  and  its  interior 
remodeled  and  additional  rooms  were  furnished  for  the 
museum  *  and  for  post  mortem  examinations,  the  cost 
of  such  alterations  being  about  §15,000.    This  expense 
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all  others  relevant  to  the  institution,  maintenance 
and  alteration  of  the  college  were  sustained  by  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  the  institution;  the  faculty  being  as  Dr. 
J,  Adams  Allen  remarked,  "  privileged  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Messieurs 
Snodgrass,  Tupman  and  Winkle  ;  and,  like  them,  have 
been  subject  to  acrimony  and  animadversion  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  expenditure."  The  only  donation  that  had 
been  made  to  Rush  Medical  College  toward  its  estab- 
lishment "r  support,  was  the  lot  originally  given  where- 
upon the  first  college  was  creeled.  This  fact  is  but  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  worthiness  of  the  College  to 
be  honored  by  Chicago  citizens,  for  the  faculty  have, 
from  pure,  disinterested  love  of  their  profession,  devoted 
their  money,  time,  energy  ami  intellect  to  enhancing  the 
profiency,  and  ability  of  the  students  of  the  college, 
with  the  most  Mattering  results  to  themselves  as  profes- 
sors, and  to  the  college  as  a  medical  afma  mater. 

The  following  table  *  exhibits  the  number  of  matric- 
ulates and  graduates  during  the  several  collegiate 
years : 

Years.  No.  of  Students.  GndWtMi 

lj*43-44    22    I 

I  &44~45    ■  *•'      4^'    •*.■■■•-..•.....  II 

1845,-46    so    to 

1*4(1-47    70    it 

i*47-43    140    33 

IR46-41J    1UO    [Q 

•549-50    J°4    42 

I350-5I    125    44 

•851-52                                ...  I05    30 

1852-53    t<)8    34 

•853-54    122    37 

•  S54-55    "6    41 

•855-5<>    150    43 

1856-57    116    41 

t'S57-58   100    30 

William  Butterfield  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Justin 
Butterfield,  who  is  distinguished  in  the  forensic  annals  of 
early  Chicago.  After  Mr.  Butterfield  graduated  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  February.  1S47  ;  on  the  3d 
of  March  of  that  year,  being  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  sen-ice  during  the  Mexican  War. 
During  his  stay  in  Mexico  he  became  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, from  the  climatic  rigors.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission on  May  1,  1858.  On  August  5,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  Captain  and  Commissary  of  subsistence, 
and  was  stationed  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  from  the  autumn 
of  1 86 1  until  December.  1863  ;  and  at  Rock  Island,  III., 
during  the  year  1864,  resigning  his  commission  on 
December  3.  1864.  Subsequent  to  this  period  Dr. 
Butterfield  led  the  simple  life  of  a  private  citizen, 
dying  on  the  13th  of  January,  1878,  aged  fiftv-seven 
years. 

The  Chicago  Medical  Society  has  become  com- 
mingled, in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  earlv  physi- 
cians of  this  city,  with  that  of  Cook  County  Medical 
Society.  Medical  societies  arose,  endured  for  a  brief 
season,  and  passed  away,  in  the  earlv  years  of  Chicago's 
existence,  with  such  frequency  that  'their  nomenclature 
even  is  lost  to  recollection  ;  hut  the  first  society  that 
attained  any  prominence  appears  to  have  been  the  Cook 
County  Medical  Society— of  which  Dr.  Uvi  D.  Boone 
was  secretary —whose  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  office 
ot  the  Chicago  Insurance  Company  October  1  1816 
Subsequent  to  this  Society,  and  anterior  to  ,857,  the  only 
one  that  achieved  any  protracted  vitality  was  the  Chi- 
„.  cw^X^^:^0^''-'  "«*  »«*-!  caw,!* 


cago  Medical  Society.*  that  was  inaugurated  some  time 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1850;  the  first  meeting 
having  been  held  in  a  room  on  Randolph  Street,  near 
the  comer  of  Clark,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  num 
her  the  prominent  practitioners  of  the  city,  among  whom 
were  Drs.  Daniel  Brainard,  Levi  D.  Boone,  Brockholsi 
McVkkar,  W.  B.  Herrick,  John  Evans,  Edwin  G.  Meek, 
J.  Herman  Bird,*  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  Samuel  W.  Ritchey.f 
Philip  Maxwell  and  Nathan  S.  Davis.  At  this  meeting 
a  committee  was  designated  to  prepare  a  constitution 
anil  by-laws,  which  was  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  held  April  5.  1S50;  whereat 
officers  were  elected  and  the  name  of  Chicago  Medical 
Society  adopted.  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  John  Evans  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association;  Dr. 
Evans  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  in  May.  1850,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Chicago  Society.  Dr.  Davis  states  that 
"Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  profes- 
sion of  the  city  had  been  so  divided  into  rival  factions 
that  many  thought  it  would  Ik- impossible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient harmony  of  action  to  maintain  a  social  organiza- 
tion among  the  members.  To  show  that  there  was 
some  reason  for  this  opinion,  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Brainard  and  several  others  who  participated  in  the  pre- 
liminary meetings,  never  attended  a  meeting  after  the 
first  election  of  oflicers.  And  before  the  first  six  months 
had  elapsed  1  hai  #  ?  were  preferred  again*  anuobet  f« 
unprofessional  conduct:  who,  instead  of  submitting  to 
a  trial  in  conformity  to  the  by-laws,  simply  treated  both 
the  charges  and  the  Society  with  contempt,  which  caused 
some  others  to  abandon  the  meetings  of  the  Society ; 
and  so  lessened  the  number  of  the  members  who  con- 
tinued to  attend,  that  after  the  second  election  of  offi- 
cers in  April,  1851,  no  constitutional  quorum  could  be 
obtained." 

Drs.  Bird.  Blanev,  Boone,  Davis,  Evans.  Hernck, 
Meek,  and  two  or  three  other  physicians  continued  to 
hold  meetings  at  stated  dates  each  month ;  although 
the  meetings  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  patho- 
logical sociables,  than  of  autocrats  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, because  of  there  being  an  insufficient  number 
in  attendance  to  poll  votes  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.  The  Society,  though  moribund,  continued  to 
exist,  consequent  upon  tin  fidelity  am:  |icrsi>cc"i:e  ni 
these  few  gentlemen  until  the  period  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  oflicers  in  April,  1S52.  Prior  to  this  meeting 
the  secretary  made  strenuous  efforts  to  convoke  an  ade- 
quate number  of  physicians  for  a  quorum  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers ;  and  to  amend  the  by-laws  so  that  a 
smaller  number  than  was  therein  designated  would 

of  business. 


ler 

onstitute  a 


quorum  for  the  transaction 
Despite  the  energies  of  the  secretary  and  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  quasi-members,  but  an  insufficient  number 
for  the  intent  of  the  meeting  were  present ;  and  these 
simply  adjourned  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  ana 
immediately  constituted  themselves  the  Cook  Count) 
Medical  Society;  elected  a  physician— who  was  pres- 
ent, but  who  resided  outside  of  Chicago— a  member  to 
give  it  a  semblance  of  a  Cook  County  organization . 
elected  Dr.  Erial  McArthur,  president,  and  Dr.  H.  i *. 
Johnson,  secretary  ;  adopted  a  few  simple  rules  tor  tnc 
government  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  Dr.  Alon« 
B.  Palmer,  delegate  to  the  National  Medical  ASSOC* 
tion  to  convene  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  the  ensuing  *m 

'  "  History  ot  Chicago  Medical  Society."  by  N*b*i  ^.^''br  Dr  U- 
ii.in.jlc!.  of  Society  ;  a  acrutiDy  ot  <jud  minute,  having  been  UM*"  "> 
t<>n  H.  Monljromery,  fce<rrtarv. 

♦  Graduate,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  ri.  ,Ui  *>>-     .        -■  -  „,„<•« 
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The  transfusion  of  the  Chicago,  into  the  Cook  County 
Medical  Society,  at  this  meeting,  occasioned  the  an- 
achronisms observable  in  the  recitals  of  physicians  as 
to  the  date  of  inception  of  the  Society.  The  meta- 
morphosed Society  held  its  stated  monthly  meetings, 
whereat  a  gradual  accession  of  attendance  and  interest 
was  observable  ;  and  was  annually  represented  by  its 
accredited  delegates,  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, until  September  or  October,  1858,  when  its  mem- 
bership included  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  practi- 
tioners of  the  city — especially  those  in  iheir  medical 
youth.  Being  thus  possessed  of  a  civic  clientele,  that 
presaged  well  for  the  influence,  growth,  and  stability  of 
the  Society,  and  the  solitary  member  from  the  rural 
district  having  died  :  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
change  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society,  as  more  expressive  of  the  membership  con- 
stituting it,  and  also  to  identify  it  with  the  original  or- 
ganization of  which  the  Cook  County  Society  had  been 
a  continuation.  This  was  done  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  members  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
held — presumably — in  October,  185S. 

Since  that  epoch  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  has 
maintained  its  entity  with  a  mutative  membership  and  a 
corresponding  degree  of  changeful  success  and  prosper- 
ity. Hut  the  regular  meetings  have  been  held  and  at- 
tended to  the  manifest  improvement  of  its  members  and 
the  advancement  of  their  professional  knowledge  and 
interests.  The  fire  of  1871  made  but  a  brief  hiatus  in 
the  sessions,  as  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis — the  sole  sur- 
viving, continuous  member  of  the  original  body — invited 
the  Society  to  meet  at  his  residence  on  Wabash  Avenue; 
after  which  the  Society  met  in  a  court-room,  that  re- 
mained tenantable,  in  the  partially  incinerated  court- 
house ;  until  more  suitable  and  commodious  quarters 
could  be  procured,  during  which  period  the  growth  of 
the  Society,  the  professional  skill  and  talent  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  beneficent  influence  exerted  have  made  a 
notable  mark  in  the  medical  annals  of  the  city. 

In  September,  1857,  the  German  Medical  Society  of 
Chicago  was  organized  ;  with  William  Wagner,  M.  D., 
president;  E.  Schmidt,  M.  D.,  vice-president,  and 
George  D.  Schloetzer,  M.  D.,  secretary. 

The  State  Medical  Society  was  first  organized  at 
Springfield,  June  4,  1850,  and  Chicago  received  its  meed 
of  recognition  by  William  15.  Derrick,  M.  D.,  then  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, being  elected  president,  and  Edwin  G.  Meek,  M. 
D.,  being  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries. 

HOMEOPATHY. 

The  discovery  of  homeopathy,  as  a  distinctive  spe- 
cialty of  medical  practice,  is  conceded  to  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann, who  became  a  systematic  pathological  heresiarch 
about  1810.  Hut  however  ancient  the  phrase  or  system, 
its  disciples  have  increased  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
L.  Wilsey — the  first  convert  to  homeopathy  in  the 
United  States,  in  1826 — until  now  they  are  numbered 
by  thousands. 

The  history  of  homeopathy  in  Chicago  may  be  sum- 
marized in  two  words — effort  and  success.  In  any  de- 
parture from  an  accepted  dictum,  the  schismatic  en- 
counters intense  opposition  ;  this,  the  homeopathists 
have  encountered,  and  their  status  at  the  present  day  is 
a  stronger,  more  unerring  and  satisfactory  testimonial 
than  any  culogium  that  could  be  penned  ;  and  this  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  notwithstanding  the  lact  that  m 
the  ranks  of  the  adherents  of  any  novel  tenet  or  dogma, 


charlatans  flock  I  >  the  newly  raised  standard  and  cover 
the  disciples  with  discredit  because  of  their  disreputable 
practices;  which  are  as  possible  in  a  new  body  of  med- 
ical practitioners,  as  of  troops— merely  from  defective 
organization. 

David  Shcppard  Smith,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor 
able  title  of  "  lather  of  Western  Homeopathy,"  arrived 
in  Chicago  in  May,  1836  ;  a  graduate  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  class  of  1836; 
and  thus  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  medical 
practitioner  now  living  1883  in  this  city.  Dr.  Smith 
became  convinced  of  the  veritv  of  the  homeopathic 
practice  in  1S37,  and  pursued  a  further  course  of  med- 
ical investigation.  After  unsuccessfully  treating  his 
oldest  child  according  to  the  regular  school,  and  achiev- 
ing its  cure  by  homeopathic  treatment,  early  in  1843, 
he  became  a  firm  enunciator  of  the  " similia  similibus 
eurantur"  creed.  In  1842,  Dr.  R.  E.  W.  Adams  came 
to  Chicago,  and  became  associated  in  the  medical 
practice  with  Dr.  Smith;  and,  after  the  latter  gentleman 
embraced  homeopathy,  Dr.  Adams  also  became  a  con- 
vert. In  August,  1843,  Dr.  Aaron  Pitney  arrived  in 
Chicago,  and  this  triumvirate  were  the  earliest  homeop- 
athists of  this  city. 

Dr.  David  Sifiipr.\Rr>  SMITH  was  born  in  Camden. 
N,  J.,  on  the  j8th  of  April,  1816,  and  is  the  son  of 
Isaac  Smith,  of  Salem  County,  in  that  State.  The 
immediate  ancestors  of  Dr.  Smith's  mother  were  Welsh, 
and  manifested  in  a  high  degree,  the  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, determination  of  character  and  healthful  physique 
that  are  characteristic  of  that  nation.  To  these  inher- 
ited qualities  Dr.  Smith  united  laborious  and  painstak- 
ing industry,  and  early  exhibited  intense  desire  for  the 
best  moral  and  intellectual  culture;  the  first  he  received 
from  his  mother ;  the  latter  he  obtained  by  persevering 
application.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Mulford,  as  a  medical  student,  and 
attended  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  in  Philadelphia:  graduating  from  that  justly 
celebrated  school  in  1836.  In  1837,  he  returned  to 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  visit  his  parents:  and,  at  that  time, 
became  a  catechumen  of  the  Hahnemann  school,  and 
the  investigations  he  pursued  resulted  in  his  embracing 
the  tenets  of  this  branch  of  medical  science  in  1843; 
Dr.  Smith  having  returned  to  Illinois  in  1838.  The 
success  that  has  attended  his  practice  has  been  equaled 
by  the  advancement  he  has  made  in  the  scientific  and 
sn<:ial  circles  of  Chicago.  V  man  oi  great  natur.h  er. 
dowmcnts,  of  sterling  integrity,  of  comprehensive  benev- 
olence and  undiscriminating  humanity;,  the  poor  of  the 
city  learned  the  name  of  David  Sheppard  Smith  as  one 
whose  heart  was  open  to  their  appeals,  and  whose  medi- 
cal skill  was  always  exercised  to  the  healing  of  their 
diseases;— and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  influential 
and  wealthy  made  constant  demands  upon  his  services 
as  a  physician.  His  unremittent  professional  labors 
have  twice  necessitated  the  temporary  relinquishment  of 
his  practice;  the  first  time  in  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Waukegan;  and  the  second  in  1866,  when  he  visited 
Europe.  Dr.  Smith  married  Miss  Relvecca  Ann  Dennis, 
of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  in  1836.  Four  children  resulted 
from  this  marriage,  two  of  whom  survive  ;  one.  Mrs. 
Whitehead,  wife  of  Major  F.  F.  Whitehead,  U.  S.  A.  ; 
and  the  other  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ely,  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Smith  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  from  its  inception  ;  and 
hail  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Cleveland,  an  honorary  degree  in  1S56.  In 
1 85 7  he  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy;  and,  in  1858,  was  selected  as 
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president,  and  in  1865,  as  treasurer,  of  this  national  in- 
stitution of  physicians:  and  the  conferring  of  these  hon- 
ors on  this  typical  Chicago  physician  are  but  a  fitting 
tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  became  a  convert  to 
homeopathy  about  1S42,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  D. 
S.  Smith,  and  commenced  practicing  at  Galena,  that 
year.  Dr.  Temple  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1804,  ami 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Siaughton  who 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  General  Lafayette 
at  Castle  Garden,  in  1822  ,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  old.  His  eldest  daughter.  Leonora  M.  Tem- 
ple, Is  the  widow  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hoytie.  Three 


other  daughters— KlizalM'th,  Mnrcclla  and  Josephine 
arc  living,  as  is  one  son,  John  Howard  Temple.  About 
1845,  Dr.  Temple  made  the  overland  trip  to  California, 
a  difficult  journey  in  those  days,  anil  deemed  almost 
as  venturesome  as  a  voyage  to  find  the  survivors  of  an 
Arctic  exploration  would  be  now.  In  the  very  early 
days  of  Chicago's  history  the  Din  tor,  during  his  pere- 
grinations, discovered  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion; excavated  three  sections  of  earthwork  of  the  Illi- 
nois ft  Michigan  Canal;  and,  with  John  M.  VanOs- 
del,  applied  new  machinery  for  pumping  water  in  the 
works  of  the  canal.  Dr.  Temple  was  a  proficient  geol- 
ogist, botanist  and  chemist,  ami  Rati  one  of  those  com- 
prehensive and  discriminative  minds  that  instinctively 
descry  the  salient  points  of  any  topic  or  project.  He 
was  a  restless,  earnest,  indefatigable  worker,  and  what- 
ever he  did,  he  did  with  all  his  might;  whether  it  was 
an  anatomical  demonstration,  or  duck-hunting;  the  lat- 
ter amusement  being  a  favorite  one  with  the  Doctor,  he 
being  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  roil  and  gun.  His  life 
was  an  example  to  the  men  of  his  time;  his  death  a  loss 
to  the  scientific  professions,  and  the  society  wherein  he 
lived. 

James  Sterling  Beach,  who  was  a  printer  during 
theearly  days  of  Chicago,  determined  <m  abandoning  the 
stick  for  the  scalpel;  and,  in  1843,  commenced  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  Aaron  Pitney.  In  July,  1846,  Dr. 
Beach  commenced  practicing,  somewhat  before  his 
course  of  study  had  qualified  him  to  do  so — according 
to  the  Doctor's  statement — but  in  any  case  of  undecided 
diagnosis  he  submitted  the  point  in  question  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  acted  according  to  his  decision.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  remark  here,  that  Dr.  Heach's  strong  point  in 
his  medical  career  has  been  the  unfailing  accuracy  in 
diagnosing  the  diseases  of  his  patients.   One  other  fact 


Miss  Helen  M.  Stone  in  September,  1847;  practiced  with 
Dr.  William  Pierce,  at  53  Randolph  Street,  in  1849; 
and  was  elected  Coroner  in  1854;  completed  the  term 
of  James  Andrews,  as  Sheriff,  in  1856  ;  and  graduated 
from  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College  the  class  of 
1S56-57.  After  Dr.  Beach  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  abandoned  all  literary  pursuits,  either  in 
the  manufacture  of  "copy  "  or  its  transmutation  to  the 
"galley"  ere  it  sailed  before  the  public  as  printed  mat- 
ter. 'The  Doctor  has  an  extensive  practice;  and  his 
cheery,  jocund  manner  enlivens  a  sick-room  fully  as 
potentially  as  his  skill  alleviates  the  suffering  of  his 
patient. 

The  other  homeopathic  practitioners  of  early  Chi- 
cago, who  achieved  reputation  in  their  profession  and 
remained  in  the  city,  are:  George  E.  Shipman,  Henry 
Kirke  White  Boardman,  D.  Alphonso  Collon,  (Jay- 
lord  I).  Beebe,  Nicholas  Francis  Cooke,  Reuben  Ludlam 
and  Alvan  Edmund  Smalt.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  other  practitioners,  but  they  only  coruscated  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  homeopathic  orbit. 
»  Henry  Kirke  White  Boardman  came  to  Chicago  in 
the  fall  of  1846,  and  practiced  medicine  according  to 
the  old  school  until  1851  ;  when  he  became  a  homeop- 
athist.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  student  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Mutter.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  l>r. 
Boardman's  practice  was  his  surgery;  in  this  branch  he 
had  few  compeers.    He  was  married  ;  and  died  about 

GaYLORO  D.  Bkf.be  was  born  May  28,  1835,  at  Pal- 
mvra.  W  ayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farmer  tn 
rather  indigent  circumstances  ;  and  l>eing  unable  u> pro- 
vide the  means  to  furnish  his  son  with  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, the  latter  determined  upon  leaving  home  ami  en- 
deavoring to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  this 
project  he  was  opposed  by  his  father,  and  sustained  by 


his  mother— a  noble  Christian  woman— and  acting  upon 
her  advice  and  following  his  own  intense  desire,  Iff- 
Beebe,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  attended  the  Genesee 
Wcslcvan  Seminary  ;  studied  hard  and  worked  harder 
in  laboring  for  farmers  and  teaching  school  during  «- 
cations,  and,  by  economy,  not  alone  paid  for  his  tuition 
but  saved  enough  money  to  support  himself  while  stup- 
ing medicine.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  for  one 
Y.,  and  then  entered  Albany 


ing  medicine,  rie  pu 
year  in  Rochester,  N. 
Medical  College.  During  his  occupancy  of  this  instim 
tion  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Pratt,  a  leading  homeo- 
pathic physician.  He  pursued  a  full  course  of  studv  » 
"  rc  and  graduated  with  great  credo, 
through  his  complete  curriculum  at  tie 


remains  to  be  stated,  in  connection  with  his  early  entry 
into  the  ranks  of  practicing  physicians,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fill  a  hiatus  in  the  corps  of  physicians 
occasioned  by  so  many  of  them  being  sick  with  typhoid 
fever,  when  that  disease  was  epidemic  in  1846.  E>r. 
Beach  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  24,  1826 
and  came  to  Chicago  in  July,  1%?$  ;  was  married  to 


the  Albany  College  and  graduated  with  great  credit. 
He  then  went  through  his  complete  curriculum 
Homeopathic  School  of  Medicine  at  Philadelphia:  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  ,857  ;  subsequent  to  wnicn  re 
settled  in  Chicago,  and  very  shortly  afterward  «as  •  ; 
sociated  in  homeopathic  practice  with  Dr.  A.  b.  »»'■ 
a  conclusive  evidence  of  his  medical  proficiency, 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  President  Lteolncan- 
missioned  him  as  brigade  surgeon,  but  when  m  p 
sented  himself  before  the  State  Medical  Board  wr» 
animation  for  this  military  position,  they  declined  cj 
chising  him,  simply  because  he  was  a  n»mc°P?1":  _ 
Dr.  Beebe  then  went  to  Washington,  carrying  wim 
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a  numerously-signed  petition,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  homeopathic  surgeon,  and  the  action  of  the 
officials  there  rendered  his  application  a  species  of  test 
case.  Dr.  Peebe  procured  an  order  from  President 
Lincoln,  decreeing  that  he  should  be  examined,  and 
presented  himself  before  a  board  imbued  vviih  preju- 
dice, not  alone  against  homeopathy,  but  against  Dr. 
Iteebe  individually.  His  examination  was  consequently 
unusually  rigorous,  but  his  scientific  knowledge  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  triumphantly  underwent  the 
ordeal,  and  received  his  appointment  as  brigade  surgeon. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  command  <-(  General  Hunter  in 
Kansas,  and  while  on  duty  there  was  once  arrested  by 
some  Federal  troops  who  mistook  him  for  the  celebrated 
Quantrell.  He  occupied  several  important  positions 
upon  the  medical  staff,  until — when  medical  director  of 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps — he  was  compelled  to  resign 
00  account  of  ill-health,  in  April,  1865,  superinduced 
by  unremittent  labor  and  over  exertion.  Dr.  Pccbe 
then  returned  to  Chicago  and  resumed  his  civic  practice, 
continuing  therein  until  186S,  when  his  chronic  cardiac 
affection  recurred,  and  compelled  the  relinquishment  of 
his  practice,  until  1874,  when  he  resumed  his  office 
practice  only,  which  he  continued  until  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  afflicted,  prostrated  him  in  his  last  sickness  in 
April,  1877;  from  which  disease  he  died  on  the  nth  day 
of  that  month.  Dr.  Pec-be  was  married  in  1863,  to  Miss 
Mary  Hrewster,  of  Erie,  Peitn.  Dr.  Peebe  was  a  close, 
earnest  and  aggressive  student  in  applying  medical  ex. 
pedients  that  commended  themselves  to  his  reasoning 
faculties.  He  was  the  first  to  use  sulpho-carbolate  of 
sodium  as  a  preventive  in  scarlet  fever:  and  although 
he  made  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  agent  as  a 
prophylactic,  yet  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  its 
primary  appliances,  and  the  initial  step  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  this  substance.  Dr.  Peebe  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  the  method  of  torsion  in  ovarian  dis- 
eases, in  place  of  the  old  clamps  and  ligatures.  As  a 
surgeon  he  was  probable  unexcelled  in  the  profession, 
and  the  success  that  attended  his  intestinal  operations 
is  a  matter  of  surgical  emulation  to  the  present  day:  one 
distinctive  feature  of  such  surgery  being  his  fortuitous 
use  of  disinfectants  to  preclude  gangrene.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  this  class  of  drugs,  and  contended  to 
the  day  of  his' death  that  carbolic  acid  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  cancer,  but  that  the  danger  attendant  upon 
its  use  was  such  as  to  prevent  its  general  adoption. 
The  successful  utilization  of  phenic  acid,  however,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  jeopardy  was  principally  attribu- 
table to  the  chemical  impurity  of  carbolic  acid,  and  has 
revived  and  strengthened  the  claim  Dr.  Peebe  originally 
made.  His  most  successful  operation  was  one  per- 
formed upon  a  Mrs.  Childs,  of  l.ee  Centre,  III.,  and  was 
one  wherein  strangulated  hernia  had  produced  mortifi- 
cation of  the  abdominal  visc.ra.  In  the  operation  a 
large  quantity  of  the  viscera  was  excised  ;  and  in  com- 
menting upon  this  phenomenal  case,  that  medical  au- 
thority of  the  world,  the  London  Lancet,  said,  "  that 
since  this  operation  life  was  never  to  be  despaired  of 
under  any  circumstances."  An  affectionate  and  just 
tribute  is  paid  to  him  by  Dr.  N.  F.  Cooke,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  work,  "  Antiseptic  Medication  :  "  "To  the 
memory  of  Gay  lord  D.  Peebe,  the  great  surgeon  whose 
genius 'foretold' all  that  is  herein  demonstrated;  this 
book  is  dedicated,  by  his  life-long  friend  and  co  labor- 
er, the  author." 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  that  have  been  cited 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  embracing  all  of  Hahne- 
mann's followers  who  have  nourished  in  Chicago,  but 


only  as  those  who  have  become  fused  into  the  history 
of  homeopathy  in  this  city.  They  formed  the  medical 
Macedonian  phalanx  that  penetrated  opposition,  that 
received  the  brunt  of  the  affray ;  and  the  survivors  of 
which  little  coterie  now  enjoy  the  merited  fruits  of  their 
perseverance  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  They  are 
a  hardy,  working  assemblage  of  pugnacious  patholog- 
ical pioneers,  and,  like  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Mrs.  He- 
liums, ••  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  "  formed  : 
freedom  to  practice  medicine  according  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  individual. 

One  obstacle  encountered  by  the  new  school  can  be 
discerned  by  reading  the  following  open  letters  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Homeopathy 
for  October,  1850  : 

Dr.  SlIU'MAN:  (luring  the  session  of  iS-ig  anil  i??o  I  at- 
tended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Rush  Medical  College  in  Chi- 
cago, and  was  desirous  of  attending  the  ensuing  course,  and  receiv- 
ing the  honors  of  the  College,  as  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  do 
had  none  but  the  ordinary  tests  of  qualification  Ins  n  applied  tome. 
Hut  wishing  to  have  the  matter  fully  undestooo  previous  to  securing 
tickets  for  another  course.  1  addressed  the  following  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  faculty,  and  received  the  accompanying  reply  : 

ST.  Ciuri.es,  III..  September  12,  1850. 
Dr.  N.S.  Davis — Sir:  1  am  a  homcopalhtst  from  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  and  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  of 
homcopathta.     With  the-v  views,  will  you  graduate  me  if  I  com- 
ply with  the  ordinary  requisitions  of  the  faculy? 

Yours,  etc., 

M.  DANIEL  COS, 

CHICAC.o,  September  16,  1S50. 
Mr.  DANIEL  Cof. — /Mir  Sir  :  I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that  the  faculty  of  Kush  Medical  College  will  not  recommend 
you  to  the  trustees  for  a  degree  so  long  as  they  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  you  entertain  the  doctrines,  and  intend  to  trifle  with 
human  life  on  the  principles  you  avow  in  your  letter.  To  do  other- 
wise would  involve  both  parties  in  the  grossest  inconsistency. 
Very  rcspcctlullv  yours, 

N.  S.  DAVIS, 
Sttntary  ■>/  Hit  Fatuity  of  Kmh  MtMtal  C'lltgt. 

There  is  no  need  of  recounting  the  various  arguments 
used  pro  and  con  relative  to  this  correspondence  ;  it 
demonstrated,  however,  that  homeopathists  could  not 
graduate  from  Rush  Medical  College  ;  and  the  fact 
must  have  been  apparent  to  them  of  the  necessity  for 
a  college  of  their  own,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
homeopathic  school  could  pursue  the  requisite  course 
of  study  and  graduate  as  doctors  of  medicine.  To  dis- 
cuss the  necessities  of  the  new  school  of  medicine,  a 
homeopathic  convention  was  convened,  and  the  Gem  of 
the  Prairie  thus  commented  upon  the  science  whose  ad- 
herents were  about  to  assemble :  "  That  although  old- 
school  practitioners  at  first  regarded  the  4 infinitesimal 
philosophy  '  as  a  delusion,  and  that  it  was  still  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  them  as  a  system  of  quackery,  it 
had  gained  a  strong  position,  and  was  growing  daily, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  fact,  it  recog- 
nized homeopathy  as  something  which  could  not  be 
ignored  or  sneered  out  of  existence." 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  heltl  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Skinner  and  Hoyne.*  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Dearborn  streets, on  June  3d,  185 1.  Prof.  L.  Dodge,  of 
Cleveland,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Coin- 
stock,  of  St.  I.ouis,  appointed  secretary.  The  special  de- 
sign of  the  meeting  was  announced  to  be  the  formation  of 
a  Western  homeopathic  association.  A  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed,  consisting  of  D.  S.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Chicago;  L.  M.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee,  and 
George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D..  Chicago,  who  presented  the 
following  resolution  as  a  basis  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention: 

•Hon.  Jonathan  ream  Saimnvm.  Hon.  William  H >  OfdtO  a»d  Hon. 
Thomas  Huytic  «err  among  lh*  earlir«  M  the  homroialhic  laymen. 
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RttottvJ,  Th:il  llnwe  prevent  shall  be  considered  KMbeW  of 
this  convention  who  have  conformed  loi...-  etMing  niolii.nl  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  five  years,  (being  avowed  believers  in,  and  practitioners 
of,  homeopathy,)  or  who  shall  have  pas«ed  an  examination  In-fore 
the  committee 

This  resolution  was  passed,  and,  under  its  provisions, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee as  qualified  to  seats  in  the  convention:  Lewis 

Dodge,  M.  D.,  Cleveland:  T.  G.  Comstock,  M.  D.,  St. 
Louis;  H.  C.  Foote,  M.  I)..  Galesburg;  A.  Giles,  M.  1)., 
Southport,  Wis.;  Dr.  M.  I),  Cue.  St.  Charles;  Dr.  A.  1*. 
Holt,  Lyndon;  Dr.  William  Y.illette,  Klgin;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Barker.  W'aukegan;  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  !>.,  Chicago;  L.  M. 
Tracy,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee;  George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D., 
Chicago. 

The  convention  met  at  Warner's  Hall  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  Dr.  I.  S.  P.  Lord.  Jiatavia;  Tohn  Granger, 
M.  D-,  St.  Louis;  Thomas  |.  Yastine.  M.D.,  St.  Louis- 
Prof  Charles  D.  Williams,  M.  I) ,  Cleveland;  |ohn 
U  heeler,  M.  1)..  Cleveland;  M.  S.  C/arr.  M.  D.,  Peoria; 
Dr.  iY  Clark  Burnham,  Peoria;  E.  H.  Kennedy,  M  D 
Galena;  D.  T.  Brown,  M.  D„  Waukesha;  G.  W.  Critten- 
den, M.  D.,  Janesvillc;  E.  H.CIapp,  M.  D,  Fanninffton, 
were  reported  to  the  convention  and  elected  members 
thereof.     By-laws  and  constitution  were  drafted  and 
adopted  and  the  "  Western  Institute  of  Homeopathy  " 
thereby  created.    The  following  officers  of  the  Institute 
were  then  unanimously  elected;   L.  M.  Tracy   M  I) 
Milwaukee,  president;  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D„  Chicago-  T 
;*■  Nonstock,  M.  D..  St.  Louis;  Lewis  Dodge,  M  'd' 
Cleveland,  and  A.  Giles,  M.  I).,  Southport.  vice-prcsi- 
dents;  George  E.  Shipman.  M.  D.  Chicago,  secretary 
On  the  evening  of  June  5.  Prof.  Lewis  Dodge  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Institute  and  a  public  audience. 

I  he  antagonism  between  the  two  medical  schools 
»mained  quiescent  until  the  friends  of  homeopathy 
considered  that  official  recognition  was  due  the  practi- 
tioners thereof  and  on  March  ,4,  iSS7)apetition  numer- 
ously signed  by  prominent  citizens  of  Chicago,  was 
presented  to  the  Common  Council,  requesting  that 
some  portion  of  the  new  City  Hospital  might  be  allotted 
o  the  homeopathic  physicians,  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  according  to  their  school  of  practice.  The  pe- 
lt.on  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  this 
body,  upon  July  9,  .857,  appointed  two  medical  and 
55SS  Cit>'  HOSpita1'  -"Stated  as 

S  m^fat^^T'/A~ConSlllting  I%si™n>:  »s.  X. 
D rs  R  N  is h'-I  k-1A"1er"!a'1.:  I'hys.cians  and  surgeons, 

ter  l        m'Jcn  Cra,,g'  I)eL:lskie  MilIcr>  * 
nagner,  J.  I .  k„ss,  George  I).  Schloetzcr 

A  tefo  Aw^.-^onsultinR  physicians:  Drs. 
A.  L.  Small  and  A.  Pitney;  physicians  and  surgeons.  Drs 
H.  K.  U    Boardman,  Reuben  Ludlam,  D  Alphonso 

HlJ^ 1  J2f  ^d,three-f«»urths  of  the  hospita  were 
allotted  ;  to  the  latter  board,  one-fourth  Bu  the  <W. 
Vnauon  "Allopathic  Board »  caused  a  perfea  itt 

edra  ;    and  the  homeopathists  ercrted  h  ,uZ.i  < 
tistka]  facts  atrainst  Ji  .v.  .1     ?       bulwarks  of  sta- 
lled SSnS ff   one  n  mnll^'^  "?  rC«"';,rS 
worsted  treatise  oU  Henenrr        0",^1"15  ralhcr 


fession  bad  a  <Lci  led  tourney,  and  the  Board  of  Health 
unable  to  discern  any  way  of  bridging  the  patholfKrical 
abyss  and  of  acceding  to  the  petition  referred  to  them 
took  refuge  in  inaction;  anil  the  hospital  remained,  nut 
BJone  unprovided  with  physicians,  but  without  furniture 
1  he  Common  Council  also  evaded  the  issue  bv  declar^ 
mg  the  city  too  poor  to  make  the  expenditures  requisite 
for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  and  then,  in  18,8 
leased  the  building  to  some  "  regular  "  physicians,  who 
established  therein  a  public  hospital,  cared  for  the 
1  "«nty  p  mr  and  g  ive  din  •  al  dcmousti  mors  mim-i- 
pally  to  the  students  of  Rush  Medical  College.  In 
1803  the  General  Government  confiscated  the  building 
and  transformed  it  into  a  general  hospital,  with  Surgeon 
Bmckholst  McVickar  in  charge,  and  with  George  K. 
Amerman  and  J.  P.  Ross,  as  acting  assistant  surgeons. 
The  hospital  was  shortly  afterward  changed  in  its  scope 
of  treatment,  and  soldiers  afflicted  with  ophthalmic  or 
auricular  diseases  were  alone  received  there;  Dr.  [oseph 
S.  Hildreth  living  in  charge;  the  hospital  remaining 
under  his  administration  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
when  it  became  the  DeMarr  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital; 
subsequent  to  which  it  became  the  County  Hospital. 

HOMEOPATHIC  Pharmacy.— The  first  homeopathic 
pharmacy  was  established  bv  Dr.  David  Sheppard 
Smith,  at  his  office,  in  1844.'  The  rapid  growth  of 
homeopathir  practice  necessitated  the  establishment  of 
a  depot  in  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Smith  procured  a  supply 
of  the  medicines  of  this  school,  which  he  furnished  to 
his  brother  physicians  as  required.  The  pharmacy  was 
an  unpretentious  affair,  but  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  enabling  the  homeop- 
athic practitioners  to  prescribe  "secundum  artem,"  for 
their  patients.  About  1854.  Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam  be- 
came associated  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  business 
amounted  to  several  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In 
r8<6,  Dr.  (  '•eorge  E.  Shipman  started  a  pharmacy  at  94 
La  Salle  Street,  but  the  management  was,  shortly  after 
its  inception,  transferred  to  C.  S.  Halsey,  who  removed 
the  pharmacy  to  108  Wells  Street,  and  associated  with 
him  Benjamin  Cowell.  Jr.  No  homeopathic  dispensary 
appears  to  have  been  regularly  established  before  the 
year  1858. 

The  first  Homeopathic  Hospital  was  established  in 
1854,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  at  10  Kinzie  Street,  a 
little  east  of  State;  the  funds  being  supplied  by  private 
subscription.  The  impetus  to  the  founding  of  the  hos- 
pital was  given  by  Madame  Wright,  who  promised  Dr. 
Shipman  $1,000  a  year  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital,  if  it  was"  established.  Dr.  S.  W.  Graves,  a 
homeopathic  physician,  was  among  the  first  of  those 
who  died  in  the  hospital;  he  being  seized  with  the 
cholera  while  in  attendance  upon  his  patients  and.  hav- 
ing neither  intimate  friends  nor  relatives  in  the  city, 
went  to  the  hospital.  Of  this  physician  it  is  authori- 
tatively stated,  that,  in  the  unremitting  exercise  of  his 
duties  among  those  afflicted  with  the  cholera,  he  went 
almost  without  sleep  for  fourteen  nights  and  partook  of 
the  merest  snatches  of  food,  taken  irregularly:  and  thus 
from  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  constitution,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  disease;  a  martyr  to  his  profession.  In 
January,  1S55,  Mrs.  Peter  Nelson,  assumed  the  position 
of  matron  of  the  institution,  which  she  retained  until  its 
close.  In  the  commencement  of  May.  1855,3  species 
of  "ex  post  facto"  organization  of  the  hospital  was 
made  by  a  meeting  of  homeopathic  physicians,  held  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  on  LaSa'lle  Street,  near 
Madison;  the  site  of  which  office  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Mercantile  Building.  At  this  meeting  J.  H.  Dun- 
ham was  president,  Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  vice-president,  and 
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Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  secretary.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  to  attend  the  patients  at  Dr.  Ship- 
man's  hospital:  Physicians:  George  E.  Shipman,  D.  S. 
Smith  and  Reuben  Ludlam. 

Surgeons:  H.  K.  W.  Board  man  and  L.  A.  Douglass. 

The,  following  gentlemen  were  also  appointed  a 
Hoard  of  Directors;  J.  H.  Dunham.  Hon.  J,  M.  Wilson, 
Hon.  Norman  B.  Judd,  Orringtun  Lunt,  J.  S.  Doggett, 
Dr.  D.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  George  E.  Shipman,  George  A. 
Gibbs,  William  H.  Brown  and  Thomas  lloyne. 

In  addition  to  the  physicians  thus  appointed,  and 
who  took  monthly  tours  of  service  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  homeop- 
athic physicians,  then  in  the  city,  attended  the  patients, 
and  so  successful  was  this  exercise  of  their  skill,  that  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  treated  in  the 
twenty-eight  months  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  hospital, 
but  nine  died;  and  of  twenty-seven  small-pox  eases, 
clinically  treated,  but  one  terminated  fatally,  and  this 
case  was  the  first  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wright,  her  trustees  could 
not  recognize  the  verbal  arrangement  made  with  Dr. 
Shipman.  and  the  hoineopathists  of  those  days  being 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  city,  the 
treasury  became  depleted.  A  vain  effort  was  made  by 
the  attending  physicians  to  tide  over  the  financial 
dearth  by  contributing  $500  of  their  own  sparse  funds, 
the  rent  of  the  hospital  also  having  augmented  from 
nothing  to  §1,000  per  annum.    Dr.  Shipman  therefore 


determined  upon  its  suspension,  and  on  May  1,  1S57, 
the  hospital  was  permanently  closed. 

Hahnemann  College.— As  recounted  in  the  history 
of  homeopathy,  the  urgent  need  for  a  homeopathic 
college  was  early  experienced  by  the  practitioners  of 
that  science,  anil  I  lavid  Sheppard  Smith  determined 
on  supplying  the  want.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  a 
draft  for  a  oharter  was  sent  to  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  in  whose  hands  it  failed  of  fruition. 
Dr.  Smith  then  went  to  Springfield  and  endeavored  to 
find  the  missing  charter,  contemplating  making  a  per- 
sonal effort  to  secure  its  legalization,  but  the  charter 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Meeting  Hon.  Thomas 
Hoyne,  Dr.  Smith  explained  the  predicament,  and  Mr. 
Hoyne  took  the  Doctor  to  the  law-office  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  where  Dr.  Smith  drafted  a  new  charter,  and 
exerted  himself  to  achieve  its  passage;  which  was  ac- 
complished in  January, 

1855*  The  trustees  under  the 
act  of  incorporation  were:  D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D„  Hon. 
Thomas  Hoyne,*  Orrinton  Lunt,  George  A.  Gibbs, 
Joseph  R.  Doggett.  George  E.  Shipman,  M.  D.,  Hon. 
John  M.  Wilson,  William  H.  Brown,  Hon.  Norman  B. 
Judd,  and  J.  H.  Dunham.  The  trustees  upon  organi- 
zation installed  J.  H,  Dunham,  as  president;  D.  S. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  as  vice-president,  and  George  E.  Ship- 
man,  M.  D.,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

*  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Horn*  wen-  tir  //(.7.-  the  Hahnemann  College  for 
many  year»,  but  the  infmiim  of  new  material  into  the  boird,  gave  it  an  accw- 
siuo  of  modem  vitality,  and  imparled  the  vigoroui  growth  it  now  enjoy*. 
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The  Currency  of  the  early  clays  prior  to  1830  was 
subject  to  wide  suspicion,  limited  only  by  the  extreme 
necessities  which  make  money  necessary  at  any  cost.  1  n 
fact,  the  volume  of  money  coin  in  all  the  regions  west  of 
Detroit  was  too  meager  to  he  computed.  Money  was 
little  needed,  as  nearly  the  entire  business  consisted  of 
barter  of  blankets,  beads,  traps,  guns  and  ammunition 
with  the  Indians  for  the  products  of  the  hunt.  The 
very  early  exchanges  which  involved  the  payment  of 
money  were  made  through  the  Indian  traders.  Perhaps 
Gordon  S.  Hubbard  was  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
did  anything  resembling  a  banking  business  in  Chicago. 
Although  not  then  known  as  a  banker,  he  kept  a  good 
credit  account  at  several  points  east  of  Chicago  and 
could  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Buffalo  which  was 
sure  to  be  honored  on  presentation.  The  currency  in 
use  at  that  time  was  mostly  silver  coin.  No  paper  money 
was  known  except  such  rude  scrip  as  might  be  issued 
by  the  Indian  traders,  which,  to  their  credit,  was  always 
redeemed  according  to  promise. 

First  Banking  Law.— No  State  legislation  on 
banking  which  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the  nankin" 
business  of  Chicago  was  had  prior  to  18^5.  As  early 
as  TS16  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  ilie  "  President 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  Hank  of  Illinois,"  at 
.Shawneetown.  It  was  the  earliest  effort  at  legal  bank-  « 
ing  in  Illinois  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  were 
not  unlike  those  of  the  other  "wiid-cat"  banks  that  fur- 
nished the  worthless  and  irredeemable  paper  money 
scattered  through  the  West  in  early  times,  and  which 
was  the  only  paper  money  issued  by  banks  then  known 
in  Chicago.  I  he  act  is  given  entire  as  furnishing  the 
modern  reader  a  definite  idea  of  the  legal  basis  on  which 

wild-cat    banking  formerly  flourished 
follows  : 


assigns, 
rparation  an;! 


It  was  as 


of  lh  1.  il  '<,1'ncorP<"-atc  the  President,  Directors  ami  Company 
of  the  Hank  oLIlhnots  at  Shawncetown  1  * 

Section  I  lie  It  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  ami  House 
of  RnnatM  Of  the  Illinois  Terrify,  and  it  is  hercbv  ennc  cd 

Shawncetown,  the  capital  sunk  whereof  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand, dollar,  each,  onc-.hird  thereof  ,0  rema  n  J  en 


to  be 
when 

State  shall 


subscribed  by  the  legislature  of  this.  Territory  and  State 
»  Mate  Government  shall  I*  formed,  which  Terrier y  - 


entitled  to  such  part  of  the  dividend  "of  the'said  w- 

urTr'Th  :"  ?Uch  "!h"  be  hough  pr!lr 

'Pii.u    lock  shall  have  been  subscribed  for    Provided  hr,»-..v,.r 

nership  or  body 
lions.  The  p>y 
subscribers  res," 

taiatfTaKK  1  'cn  ,lo"ars 

snate  subscribed  for,  and  the  residue  of 


the  stock  shall  In-  paid  at  such  limes  and  in  such  installments  as  the 
directors  may  order:  Provided,  That  no  installment  shall  exceed 
twcntv.livc  percent  on  the  stuck  subscribed  for,  and  that  at  ka-t 
sixty  days'  notice  be  given  in  one  or  more  public  newspapers  intlie 
Territory  :  And  provided  also,  that  if  any  subscriber  shall  fail  i>. 
make  the  second  payment  at  the  time  appointed  bv  the  directors 
for  such  payment  to  be  made,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  so  bv  him.  her, 
or  them  hrst  paid,  to  ami  fur  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

SBC.  3.  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  all  those  who  shall 
become  subscribers  to  the  said  bank,  their  successors  and 
shall  be  and  they  arc  hereby  enacted  and  made  a  corpora 
body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  President,  Director 
and  Company  of  the  Hank  of  Illinois,"  and  shall  so  continue  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  by  that  name  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  able  aiid 
capable  in  law,  to  have,  purchase,  receive,  possess,  enjoy,  and 
retain  to  them  and  their  successor-.,  lands,  rents,  tenements, 'hered- 
itaments, goods,  chattels  and  effects  of  what  kind,  nature  or 
quality  soever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  live  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  including  the  capital  stock  aforesaid,  ami 
the  same  to  grant,  demise,  alien,  or  dispose  of.  to  sue  and  be  sun!, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  answered,  defend  and  be 
defended,  in  courts  of  record  or  any  other  place  whatever;  ami 
also  to  make,  have  and  use  a  seal,  and  the  same  lo  break,  alter  and 
renew  at  pleasure,  and  also  lo  ordain,  establish  and  put  intoexecu. 
tion  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  as  they  shall  ckem 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  'if  the  said  corpora- 
tion, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  constitution, 
and  generally  to  do,  perform  and  execute  all  and  singular  ads. 
matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  may  appertain  to  do,  subject 
however  to  the  rules,  regulations,  limitations,  and  provisions  hcre- 
inalter  prescribed  and  declared. 

See.  4.  licit  further  enacted.  That  for  the  well  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  twelve  directors, 
the  first  election  of  whom  shall  tie  by  the  stockholders  by  plurality 
of  votes  actually  given,  on  such  day  as  the  person  appointed  to 
superintend  the  subscriptions  for  stock  shall  appoint,  by  giving  at 
least  thirty  days"  notice  in  all  the  public  newspapers  of  the  Territory, 
and  those  who  shall  be  duly  chosen  at  any  election  shall  he  capable 
of  serving  as  directors  by  virtue  of  such  choice,  until  the  full  end 
or  expiration  of  the  llr-.l  'Monday  of  lanuary  next  ensuing  the  time 
of  such  election,  and  no  longer ;  and  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  the  election  h* 
directors  shall  be  holden.  and  the  said  directors  at  their  first  meet- 
ing after  each  election,  shall  choose  one  of  their  1 


Sec.  5.  He  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  it  should  hap|«i 
at  any  time  lhat  an  election  for  directors  should  not  be  had  upon 
any  day,  when,  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  ought  to  have  !>ecn  balden, 
the  corporation  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  considered  as  dissolved : 
but  it  shall  be  law  ful  to  hold  an  election  for  directors  on  any  other 
day,  agreeable  to  such  bv-laws  and  regulations  a>  may  be  ni3de  for 
the  government  of  said  corporation,  and  in  such  case  the  directors 
for  the  lime  being  shall  continue  to  execute  and  discharge  «he 
several  duties  of  the  directors  until  such  election  is  duly  had  and 
made  ;  anything  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  :  And  it  is  further  provided.  That  in  case  of  death 
resignation  or  removal  of  director  or  directors,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  Idled  by  election  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Sec.  6.  He  it  further  enacted,  That  a  majority  o)  ft* 
directors,  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
officers,  clerks  and  servants  under  them,  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
executing  the  business  of  ihc  said  corporation,  and  to  allow  llieni 
such  compensation  for  their  services  respectively  as  shall  be  reason- 
able,  and  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  such  other  powers  and 
authorities  for  the  well  governing  and  ordering  of  the  affairs.)!  the 
said  corporation  as  shall  be  prescribed,  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
laws.,  regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  same:  Provided  always. 
That  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  shall  be  requi- 
site in  the  choice  of  a  president  and  cashier. 

SRC  7-  15c  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  rules, 
restrictions,  limitations  and  provisions,  shall  form  and  l>e  Ibe 
fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  said  corporation, 
to  wit: 

(«).  The  number  of  votes  to  which  the  stockholders  shall  be 
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HMitM  in  voting  <<"  directors,  shall  be  according  to  the  number  of 
«r»  hc\  she  or  they  nuv  respectively  hokl.  in  the  proportion* 
following — that  is  to  say,  for  one  share  ami  not  more  than  two 
duires.  one  vote ;  for  every  two  shares  uhovr  two  ami  not  exceed- 
intj  ten,  one  vote  ;  for  every  four  shares  above  ten  and  not  exceed- 
ng  thirty,  one  vote  :  for  every  six  shares  above  thirty  and  not 
.'acceding  sixty,  one  vote  ;  for  every  eight  shares  above  sixty  and 
not  exceeding  one  hundred,  one  vote  ;  for  every  ten  shares  exceed- 
tug  one  hundred  shares,  one  vote  ;  and  after  the  election,  no  share 
jr  shares  shall  confer  a  right  of  voting,  which  shall  not  have  been 
holders  three  calendar  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election. 

(Sh  The  Governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  is  hereby  appointed 
agent  for  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  president,  directors  anil 
cashier  of  said  bank,  and  is  hereby  entitled  to  exercise  the  right 
of  voting  for  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares 
actually  subscribed  for  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  same  rain,  that 
individuals,  or  other  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  arc  entitled  to  vote 
for  ;  and  the  said  agents  hereby  appointed  shall  exercise  the  power 
hereby  vested  in  him  until  the  Legislature  shall  make  other  regula- 
tions respecting  the  same,  and  no  longer. 

(31.  None  but  a  bona  ride  stockholder,  being  a  resident  citizen 
of  the  Territory,  shall  be  a  director:  nor  shall  a  director  be  entitled 
to  any  other  emolument  than  such  as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  stock- 
holders  at  a  general  meeting,  but  the  directors  may  make  such 
compensation  to  the  president  for  his  extraordinary  attendance  at 
the  bank  as  shall  appear  to  them  reasonable  and  just, 

(4).  Not  less  than  four  directors  shall  constitute  a  board  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  of  whom  the  president  shall  always 
be  one.  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  necessary  absence,  in  which 
case  his  place  may  be  supplied  by  any  other  director,  whom  he,  by 
writing  under  his  own  hand,  may  depute  for  that  purpose. 

(5t.  Any  number  of  stockholders,  not  less  than  tifteen.  who 
shall  be  proprietors  of  not  less  than  fifty  shares,  shall  have  power 
to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  fur  purposes  relative 
to  the  institution,  by  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  in  one  or 
more  of  the  public  newspapers  of  the  Territory,  specifying  in  such 
notice  the  object  or  objects  of  such  meeting,  and  may.  moreover, 
appoint  three  of  their  members  as  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  bank,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  affairs 
have  been  conducted  Provided.  That  no  numl*'r  of  such  com- 
mittee .shall  be  a  director,  president  or  other  officer  of  any  other 
bank. 

(6)  .  Kvcry  cashier,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
shall  be  required  to  give  bond  with  two  or  mine  sureties  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  directors  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $10,000,  conditioned 
for  his  good  behavior  and  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  to 
the  said  corporation:  and  the  other  officers  ami  servants  shall  also 
enter  into  (wind  and  security  in  such  sum  as  the  president  and 
directors  may  prescribe. 

(7)  .  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  which  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  corporation  to  hold,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall 
l>e  requisite  for  its  immediate  accommodation  in  relation  to  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  its  business,  and  such  as  shall  have  been 
bona  tide  mortgaged  to  it  by  way  of  security,  or  conveyed  to  it  in 
satisfaction  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  course  of  its  dealings, 
or  purchased  upon  judgments' which  shall  have  been  obtained  for 
such  debts. 

(8)  .  The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  said  corporation 
shall  at  any  time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  lull  or  note  or  other  con- 
tract, shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  actually 
paid  over  anil  above  the  moneys  then  actually  deposited  in  the  bank 
for  safe  keeping;  and  in  case  of  excess  the  directors,  under  w  hose 
administration  it  shall  happen,  shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  their 
natural  and  private  capacities,  anil  an  action  of  debt  may  be  brought 
against  them,  their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors  or  administra- 
tors, in  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  by 
any  creditor  or  creditors  of  the  said  corporation;  but  this  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation,  or  the  lands, 
tenements,  goods  or  chattels  of  the  same  from  being  liable  for  and 
chargeable  with  the  said  excess;  such  of  the  said  directors  who  may 
have  been  absent  when  the  said  excess  was  contracted  or  created, 
or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or  act  whereby  it 
was  contracted  or  created,  mav  respectively  exonerate  themselves 
from  being  so  liable  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  of 
their  absence  or  dissent,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
which  thev  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

(Ql.  The  said  corporation  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  deal  or 
trade  in  anvthing  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  silver,  or  in  sale 
of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent  and  not  legally  re- 
deemed in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  shall  be  the  produce  of  its 
lands;  neither  shall  the  said  corporation  take  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  discounts, 

(to).  The  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  assignable  and  transferable  at  any  time,  according  to  such 
rules  as  shall  be  established  in  that  behalf,  by  the  laws  and  ordi- 


nances of  the  same;  but  no  stock  shall  be  transferred,  the  holder 
thereof  being  indebted  to  the  bank,  until  such  debts  be  satisfied, 
except  the  president  ami  directors  shall  otherw  ise  order  it. 

(til.  The  bills  obligatory  and  of  credit,  under  the  seal  of  said 
corporation,  w  hich  shall  be  made  payable  to  any  pcrs.ni  or  persons, 
sliall  be  assignable  by  an  endorsement  thereupon,  and  shall  possess 
the  like  qualities  as  to  negotiability,  and  the  holders  thereof  shall 
have  and  maintain  the  like  actions  thereon  as  if  such  hills  obligatory 
ami  of  credit  had  hern  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  natural  person: 
anil  all  bills  or  notes  which  may  he  issued  by  order  of  the  said  cor- 
poration, signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  by  the  princi- 
pal cashier  or  treasurer  thereof,  promising  the  payment  of  money 
to  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her  or  their  order,  or  to  bearer, 
though  not  under  the  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  Ik'  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  the  same,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  force- 
ami  effect  as'upon  any  private  person  or  persons,  if  issued  by  him. 
her  or  them,  in  his.  her  or  their  private  or  natural  capacity  or 
capacities,  and  shall  be  assignable  and  negotiable  in  the  like  man- 
ner as  if  they  were  so  issued  by  such  private  person  or  persons — 
that  is  to  say,  which  shall  be  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  his, 
her  or  their  order — shall  tic  assignable  by  endorsement,  in  like 
manner  and  with  like  effect  as  bills  of  exchange  now  arc:  and  those 
which  are  payable  to  bearer  shall  be  assignable  and  negotiable  by 
deliver)'  only. 

(12).  Half  yearly  dividends  shall  be  made  of  so  much  of  the 
profits  of  the  bank  as  shall  l>c  deemed  ( \ (Kiiient  and  proper;  and 
once  in  every  three  years  the  directors  shall  lay  before  the  stock- 
holders, at  a  general  meeting,  an  exact  and  particular  statement  of 
the  debts  w  hich  shall  have  remained  unpaid,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  original  credit,  for  a  period  of  treble  the  time  of  that  credit, 
and  of  surplus  of  profit  lif  anyl  after  deducting  losses  and  divi- 
dends. If  there  shall  be  a  failure  in  the  payment  of  any  part  of 
any  sum  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank,  the  party  fail- 
ing shall  lose  the  dividend  which  may  have  accrued  prior  to  the 
time  of  making  such  payment  tinting  the  delay  of  the  same 

SEC,  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation 
shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  or  refuse  payment  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  of  any  of  it's  notes,  bills  or  obligations",  nor  of  any  moneys  re- 
ceived upon  deposit  in  said  bank  or  in  its  office  of  diwouni  and  de- 
posit ;  ami  if  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  refuse  or  neglect 
to  pay  on  demand  any  bill,  note  or  obligation  issued  by  the  cor- 
poration according  to  contract,  promise  or  undertaking  therein  ex- 
pressed, or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  on  demand  any  moneys 
received  in  said  bank,  or  in  its  office  aforesaid  or  deposit,  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  the  holder  of  any  such  note,  bill  or  obligation,  or  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  the  same,  shall  recover 
interest  in  the  said  bills,  notes,  obligations  or  moneys  uilil  the 
same  shall  be  fully  paid  and  satisfied  at  the  rale  of  twelve  per 
centum  pit  annum  from  the  lime  of  such  demand  as  aforesaid; 
[',  ,vi,;,  !.  T1  .it  the  I  cgiv  unite  if  this  I  erriWn  BBj  .  II  ray  MM 
hereafter,  enact  Laws  to  enforce  and  regulate  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  the  notes,  bills,  obligations,  or  debts,  of  which  payment 
shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  the  rate  of  interest  above 
mentioned;  vesting  jurisdiction  for  that  purpi»se  hi  any  courts 
either  of  law  or  equity  within  this  Territory. 

Ski',  o..  Be  it  further  enacted.  That'  John  Marshall.  David 
Apperson.  Samuel  Mays,  Leonard  White  ami  Samuel  K.  Campbell, 
or  any  three  of  themi  shall  be  commissioners  for  the  purpose  ol 
receiving  subscriptions  and  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  per- 
son to  receive  the  money  required  to  be  paid  at  the  lime  of  sub- 
scribing, and  the  said  receiver  shall,  as  soon  as  the  directors  ate 
appointed,  pay  over  the  same  into  the  hands  of  such  person  as  the 
directors  may  direct. 

SSC.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  aforesaid  corporation 
shall  not  lie  dissolved  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
nor  until  their  debts,  contracts,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  under- 
takings in  their  corporate  capacity,  shall  be  finally  and  faithfully 
settled;  Provided,  also,  That  after  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
they  shall  not  transact  business,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  further  than  to  settle  and  close  their  contract* 
as  above  provided.  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Willis  Harcravk.  Sfi.-at.-r  of  tht  House  of A'rfnsrntativeS. 

PtF.RttK  Mbmakd.  PmirtaH »/ the LrgisStHot Ceun.it. 
Approved  Deccntbcf  ;S.  1S16. 

.    NlNI.SS.  EllWARpS,  ■'""''•) 

Under  the  Territorial  ( Jovernment,  two  other  banks 
were  chartered,  tine  at  Edwanlsvillc  and  one  at  Cairo, 
under  charters  the  provisions  of  which  were  similar  to 
that  above  quoted.  Their  existence  had  ceased  before 
Chicago  became  an  element  in  the  banking  of  tlte  State. 
The  Cairo  Hank  had  a  somewhat  mythical  existence 
until  1SJ6,  at  which  time  it  was  brought  into  actual  life 
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for  speculative  purposes,  issued  its  full  quota  of  paper 
money,  flourished  for  a  time,  and  finally  succumbed  to 
the  rough  financial  storms  of  the  times.  Its  charter  was 
repealed  on  the  4th  of  March.  1S43. 

The  Edwardsvillc  Hank  and  the  Hank  of  Illinois  at 
Shawneetown  became  banks  of  deposit,  and  received 
the  public  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
in  Illinois.  The  Edwardsvillc  Hank  failed  in  1819-20, 
owing  large  sums  to  depositors,  winch  it  never  paid. 
The  United  States  brought  suit  against  the  bank  for  its 
deposits  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  $54,000,  which 
proved  valueless.  The  bills,  of  course,  became  worth- 
less. The  bank  at  Shawneetown  showed  more  vitality, 
being  under  more  skillful  financial  management.  It 
went  into  business  immediately  after  its  charter  was 
granted,  and  being  a  repository  of  Government  funds, 
acquired  an  extensive  credit,  which  it  kept  unimpaired 
until  the  general  failure  of  all  the  Kentucky  banks  in 
1821.  It  was  one  of  the  last  to  suspend,  which  it  did 
August  2i,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few  banks  of  the 
time  that  ever  paid  even  a  dividend  on  its  indebtedness. 
It  managed  to  compromise  its  debts  both  public  and 
private,  by  means  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain, 
and  save  its  franchises  under  its  charter.  It  remained 
dormant  until  February  12,  1855,  at  which  time  an  act 
was  passed  to  extend  its  charter  for  twenty  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1S37.  Under  the  extended 
charter  the  bank  was  authorized  to  receive  interest  for 
loans  made:  "On  loans  for  six  months  or  under,  at  the 
rate  of  six  percent  per  annum;  and  on  loans  over  six 
months  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum."  All 
stock  not  responding  to  the  calls  to  be  forfeited,  and  the 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  reserved  to  the 
Slate  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Slate.  In  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  the  Bank  was  to  pay 
into  the  State  Treasury,  annually,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in. 

State  Banks. — On  the  adoption  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, August  26,  1.S1S,  there  was  in  existence  within 
the  bounds  of  the  State,  only  the  bank  of  Shawneetown, 
then  in  good  credit,  and  the  Edwardsville  Hank  already 
in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  The  constitution  first 
adopted  declared  that  there  should  be  no  other  banks  or 
moneyed  institutions  in  Illinois,  but  those  already  pro- 
vided by  law,  except  a  State  Hank  and  its  branches. 

March  22,  1819,  the  first  State  bank  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "President. 
Directors  and  Company  of  the  State  Hank  of  Illinois." 
I  he  amount  of  capital  was  limited  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  was  owned  by  the  State, 
which  through  the  Legislature  was  invested  with  its 
entire  management  and  control.  The  president  and 
directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  on  a  joint' ballot,  and  the  cashiers 
appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  property 
lands  and  faith  of  the  State  were  pledged  without  any 
restrictions  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  issued,  anil 
the  State  was  pledged,  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  years  the  time  of  its  charter ,  to  redeem  all  bills 
presented  in  gold  or  silver.  The  bills  were  declared 
eg.,  tender  for  all  debts  due  the  State.  The  school- 
fmd  and  all  specie,  or  "land-office  money,"  were 
requ.red  to ,  be  deposited  in  the  principal  bank.  Two 


thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  procure  plates 
and  start  the  financial  institution  on  its  career  of  benefi- 
cence. 1  hree  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  put 
"  circulation.  It  was  ,0  be  distributed  in  the  sever" 
d is  nets  ,n  ratio  with  the  population.  The  bills  were  to 
loancU  on  D0tes.  secured  by  mortgage,  at  the  rate  of 


six  per  cent  per  annum.  As  the  bills  themselves  bore 
on  interest  of  two  per  cent  per  annum  the  borrower 
virtually  paid  but  four  per  cent,  for  his  money.  No 
person  was  entitled  to  a  loan  of  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  officers  of  the  bank  were  entitled  for 
their  services  to  banking  accommodations,  on  approved 
security,  at  two  per  cent  per  annum,  in  the  following 
amounts  :  President  of  the  principal  bank,  $2,000  ;  the 
president  of  each  branch,  §1,000;  and  each  director. 
§750.  Four  branches  were  established  :  At  Edwards- 
ville, Madison  County ;  at  Brownsville,  Jackson 
County  ;  at  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  County  ;  and  at  the 
seat  of  justice  in  Edwards  County. 

The  currency  soon  flooded  the  State  and  all  gold 
and  silver  disappeared  as  a  circulating  medium,  and, 
as  was  quite  natural,  did  not  enter  the  vaults  of  the 
wild-cat  bank  or  any  of  its  branches.  The  money  was 
scarcely  in  circulation  before  it  depreciated  to  seventy 
cents  on  the  dollar,  then  to  fifty  and  so  on  down  to 
twenty-five  cents,  when  it  disappeared  from  circulation 
and  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  shrewd  speculators 
who  looked  to  its  ultimate  redemption  by  the  State. 
There  was  subsequently  a  special  law  passed  legalizing 
the  payment  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  in 
this  depreciated  paper  at  its  current  value.  As  under 
the  terms  of  the  charter  all  taxes  and  revenue  of  the 
State  were  payable  in  these  bills,  the  State  at  last 
became  hopelessly  entangled  in  its  own  financial  system 
and  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  circulation.  This  was 
begun  in  1824,  but  the  currency  continued  to  circulate 
in  the  channels  of  the  Stale  receipts  and  disbursements 
until  the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1831.  when  the 
State  closed  its  banking  business  at  a  loss  exceeding  the 
full  amount  of  the  original  issue.  Governor  Thomas 
Ford,  in  his  History  of  Illinois,  sums  up  the  result  as 
follows  : 

"  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  it  ;the  State1  must  have 
lost  more  than  §150,000  by  receiving  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency, §150,000  more  by  paying  it  out,  and  $100,000  of 
the  loans,  which  were  never  repaid  by  the  Ixirrowers, 
and  which  the  Slate  had  to  make  good,  by  receiving  the 
bills  of  the  bank  for  taxes,  by  funding  some  at  six  per 
cent  interest,  and  paving  a  part  in  cash,  in  the  year 
1831.  Inclosing  up  the  affairs  of  the  I  tank  the  State 
borrowed  of  one  Samuel  Wiggins.  January  29,  1831, 
the  sum  of  §100,000.  It  is  stated  by  contemporary 
writers  that  the  shrewd  and  provident  Wiggins  paid 
over  a  large  part  of  the  loan  to  the  State  in  hills  of  the 
old  State  Hank  which  had  been  bought  up  by  htm  at 
a  low  price  and  which  the  State  now  redeemed  at  par. 
The  loan  was  at  the  time  extremely  unpopular,  and 
threats  of  repudiation  were  rife  for  years  afterward. 
It  was  however,  paid  ultimately,  principal  and  interest, 
and  the  credit  of  the  State  saved  from  blemish." 

For  two  or  three  years  succeeding  the  closing  up  ol 
the  old  State  Bank  no  bank  legislation  was  had  ITW 
Citizens  of  the  State  were  wholly  engrossed  in  the  I  ml  an 
troubles  which  culminated  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  so 
called.  The  treaties  which  followed  its  close  opened 
up  a  vast  domain  for  settlement,  and,  in  1S34,  the  WW 
of  emigration  from  the  East  set  strongly  through  CM- 
cago  toward  the  region  lying  west  and  northwest,  soo 
to  be  open  for  settlement.  Many  on  reaching  Chicago 
cut  short  their  prospective  tours  and  found  their  per- 
manent home  here,  thus  swelling  the  population  and 
making  a  most  thriving  village,  which  even  then  ga^e 
promise  of  becoming  the  center  of  trade  for  the  grea 
crowds  of  prospectors  which  were  passing  throtign. 
Thus  during  the  short  space  of  two  years  C  hicago  gr 
from  a  small  and  unimportant  hamlet,  with  little  t«"e 
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or  commerce,  to  be  an  exceedingly  busy  center  of  trade, 
with  a  resident  population,  according  to  tin;  State  cen- 
sus taken  in  1835,  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  inhabitants.  AH  were  filled  with  the  intense 
desire  to  better  their  condition  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  a  new  and  rich  country 
rapidly  filling  up  with  sturdy  and  thrifty  settlers.  In- 
spired with  courage  and  hope  adequate  to  the  brilliant 
prospects  offered,  Chicago  that  year  put  on  the  armor 
of  enterprise  in  which  she  has  fought  through  flood,  and 
fire,  and  war,  and  financial  disaster,  unflinchingly  and 
with  no  backward  step,  to  the  proud  position  of  the 
inland  metropolis  of  the  nation;  a  city,  with  its  suburbs, 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  as  busv,  as 
persistent,  as  sturdy,  and  with  faith  in  its  future  yet 
beyond,  as  strong  as  appeared  to  the  pioneer  denizens 
of  the  little  Chicago  of  fifty  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  1835  that  a  banker  could  have  found 
a  paying  business  in  Chicago.  During  that  year  began 
the  great  mania  for  land  speculation  which,  from  the 
pine  forests  of  Maine  swept  the  country  to  the  prairies 
west  of  the  great  lakes.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  city 
lots  in  paper  cities,  and  claims  to  vast  trai  ts  of  land, 
at  constantly  enhancing  prices,  became  the  absorbing 
business  of  the  times.  The  titles  to  the  land  in  many 
cases  was  no  less  fictitious  than  the  prices  they  realized"; 
yet  the  immense  volume  of  business  transacted  required 
a  certain  amount  of  money  "to  facilitate  exchanges"  if 
not  sufficient  to  do  a  cash  business,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  thought  of.  Chicago  then  felt  for  the  first  time 
iit  its  history  the  sore  need  of  money,  and  yearned  for 
a  bank  of  issue. 

Axothkr  Statk  Bank.— Chastened  into  some 
slight  degree  of  caution,  but  by  no  means  disheartened 
by  the  outcome  of  the  business  of  the  old  State  Hank, 
the  Legislature,  February  12,  1835,  in  addition  to 
extending  the  charter  of  the  Shawneetovvn  Bank,  as 
before  mentioned,  incorporated  another  State  bank. 
The  Legislature  did  not,  as  before,  take  upon  itself  in 
behalf  of  the  State  the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
bank,  nor  did  it  assume  the  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions or  the  redemption  of  its  bills  in  specie,  cither  on 
demand  oral  any  future  period.  With  the  wisdom  which 
comes  from  experience  it  was  content  to  leave  the 
entire  management  of  the  bank  to  private  enterprise. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  more  important  pro- 
visions of  the  charter.  The  title  of  the  act  was:  "An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the 
State  of  Illinois;"  the  capital  was  to  be  $1,500,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each;  $1,- 
400,000  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals,  while  §100,000 
should  be  reserved  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Stale, 
whenever  the  Legislature  might  deem  it  proper  to  sub- 
scribe the  whole  or  such  parts  thereof  as  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  might  justify.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  capital  stock  might  be  increased  $1,000,000  by 
individual  subscriptions.  The  style  of  the  cordate 
body  was:  "  The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,"  and  the  corporation  was  to 
continue  until  January  1,  i860.  The  principal  bank 
was  to  be  located  at  Springfield,  with  branches,  not  to 
exceed  six  in  number,  to  be  located  within  the  State  at 
such  points  as  the  president  and  directors  should  deter- 
mine. 

The  bank  was  forbidden  to  commence  business  until 
$250,000  of  the  capital  stock  should  have  been  paid  in 
in  specie  :  rates  of  interest  on  loans  for  sixty  days  or 
less,  six  percent  ;  on  loans  over  six  months  and  under 
twelve,  eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  bills  or  notes  in  circulation  was 


limited  to  twice  and  a  half  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
paid  in  and  possessed,  exclusive  of  the  sum  due  on  de- 
posits; and  its  loans  anil  discounts  were  never  to  ex- 
ceed three  times  the  amount  of  such  stock,  exclusive  of 
the  deposits  aforesaid.  Directors  were  declared  liable 
in  their  natural  and  private  capacity  for  any  transgres- 
sion of  the  above  limits.  The  section  concerning  the 
redemption  of  hills  read  as  follows: 

"  SKCTION  25.  If.  at  any  lime,  lhe  corporation  hercbycrcatcd, 
shall  neglect  or  refuse,  for  ten  days  after  demand,  at  the  banking 
house,  during  the  regular  hours  of  business,  to  redeem,  in  MMCfe, 
any  evidence  of  debt  issued  by  the  said  corporation,  Ihe  said  cor- 
poration shall  discontinue  and  close  nil  its  operations  of  business 
except  the  securing  and  collecting  of  debls  due  or  lo  become  due 
lo  the  said  corporation,  and  I  he  charter  hereby  granted  shall  be 
forfeited. 

"  Section  26.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  pay  10 
the  holders  of  every  evidence  of  debt  made  by  it — the  payment  of 
which  shall  have  been  refused,  damages  for  Ihe  non-payment 
thereof,  in  lieu  of  interest  at  and  after  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum 
per  annum,  from  the  time  of  such  refusal  until  the  payment  of  such 
evidences  of  debt  and  the  damage*  tl  Id  Coll." 

It  was  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  State 
should  have  subscribed  for  and  paid  the  amount  of 
$100,000.  for  stock  reserved  for  it,  the  (inventor  should 
nominate  two  directors  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State  in  the  corporation.  The  issuing  of  bills  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars  was  forbidden  under  for- 
feiture of  charter.  The  bank  was  to  pay  annually,  on 
January  1,  into  the  State  treasury,  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid 
in  by  individuals,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatever.  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  bank  with  the  election  of  State 
officers  forfeited  the  charter  of  the  bank.  Supplemen- 
tary to  this  ai  t,  January  16,  1836,  the  bank  was  author- 
ized to  increase  the  number  of  its  branches  to  nine:  the 
time  for  redeeming  its  bills,  without  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  was  extended  from  ten  to  fifty  days.  As  a  con- 
sideration for  these  favors  the  bank  ayrced  to  redeem 
what  was  known  as  the  "Wiggins  loan,"  together  with 
what  interest  might  thereafter  accrue  thereon.  This,  a 
part  of  the  burden  left  by  the  old  State  Bank,  became 
the  heritage  of  its  successor. 

Chicago  r,K is  her  first  Bank.— The  citizens  of 
Chicago  immediately  moved  to  secure  the  location  of 
one  of  the  branches' of  the  State  Bank  in  their  town. 
Their  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  announcement 
was  made  as  early  as  June,  1845.  that  a  branch  was  to 
lie  established  there.  December  5.  1835,  the  officers  uf 
the  "  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Hank  "  were 
announced  in  the  American  as  follows:  I  >irectors — John 
H.  Kin/.ie,  president  ;  (i.  S.  Hubbard,  Peter  Pruyue,  E. 
K.  Hubbard,  K.  |.  Hamilton,  Walter  Kimball,  H.  B. 
Clarke,  I  J.  W.  Dole,  E.  D.   Taylor;  Cashier,  W.  H. 

Brown.  The  bank  was  open  for  business  about  the 
middle  of  December,  in  the  four-story  brick  block  then 
owned  by  Garrett,  Brown  &  Bro.,at  the  corner  of  La- 
Salle  and  Smith  Water  streets,  and  immediately  started 
off  with  a  flourishing  business.  The  cashier  advertised 
in  the  American.  February1  "3,  's3",  that  the  bank  was 
tol>e  kept  open  for  business  from  9  o'clock  a.m.,  to  1 
o'clock  i>.  m„  that  "discount  days"  were  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  that  all  paper  should  be  offered  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays.  As  an  index  of  the  magnitude  1  f 
some  of  the  accounts  as  well  as  the  heavy  business  Ihen 
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(fane  by  one  Of  the  leading  firms  it  was  stated  in  the  Inturc  of  1S36-37,  and  recommended  to  that  bodv 
Americano!  March  12,  1X36.  that  the  Messrs.  (iarrctt,  system  of  internal  improvements,  whteh  as  stated' in 
Brown  &  Bro.,  from  DecemlK-r  30,  1835,10  February  the  resolutions,  "should  be  commensurate  with  lhe 
27,  1836,  deposited  with  the  Chicago  Branch  Hank  the  wants  of  the  people."  The  scheme  was  without  doubt 
sum  of  834.359.31.  This  was  nearly  an  average  of  worked  up  to  this  point,  bv  a  few  shrewd  designing  men" 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  day,  and  at  that  time  was  an  for  purposes  not  entirely  patriotic  or  unselfish  hut  when 
item  of  news  that  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  enter-  presented,  it  was  most  eagerly  adopted  bv  the  Leiris 
prising  firm  that  did  the  immense  business  evinced  by  lature.  The  building  of  the  proposed  railway!  ami  the 
their  huge  deposits,  as  well  as  upon  the  solid  financial  improvements  of  navigable  streams  allavcd'  the  bitter 
institutions  that  could  l>e  trusted  by  them  with  such  a  opposition  which  had  developed  in  sections  of  the  State 
fabulous  amount,  too  remote  from  the  Illinois  \-  Michigan  Canal  to  be 
Although  the  C.h.eago  Hranch  was  the  only  bank  in  benefited  by  the  project,  and  the  canal  section  could 
the  city  at  the  beginning  01  ,836,  the  bills  of  the  Illinois  well  afford  to  support  the  general  scheme  however 
State  Hank  furnished  but  a  small  part  of  the  currency  visionary,  if  thereby  could  be  secured  further 'anpropri- 
in  em  ulation.  1  he  value  of  the  bills  in  circulation  de-  ations  tor  the  continuance  of  the  work  The  bankini- 
pended  more  on  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  interest  could  but  approve  of  a  plan  that  would  make 
circulated  than  upon  any  knowledge  as  to  their  intrinsic  the  banks  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  State  in  the  c  irrvinir 
worth.  Anything  that  would  go  at  the  bank  or  that  out  of  the  scheme:  the  people  saw  in  it  a  flood  of 
was  not  questioned  on  the  street  would  do.  The  Shaw-'  money,  sudden  wealth  without  toil,  and  a  continuance 
net-town  Hank  the  Hank  of  C.reen  Hay,  working  under  of  good  times,  and  Illinois,  basking  in  the  sun  of  pros- 
charter  from  the  Michigan  Territorial  Legislature  and  |H-rity,  the  haven  of  rest  to  which  the  pauperized  in- 
other  banks  sufficiently  remote  for  safety,  helped  to  habitants  of  less  favored  States  would  flock  for  homes, 
swell  the  volume  of  currency  and  buoy  up  the  inflated  in  numbers  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  domain  and 
traue  01  the  times.  cvcr  aftcr  r«.lllajn  ,|)e  ricnest  ,he  mos,  populolls  am!  lhe 
hings  went  on  swimmingly  all  through  .836  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  States.    There  were  comer- 

n  thJ  v  T  i    v    I7'    ,        CamC  thc  SUti<le"  trash  vativcs  who  saw  ,hc  "a,1Cer-  warile<l  the  people  and 

hi tut  ti  i  a  <Jecl,l,eI,n.va!uf;f.  ••'  general  suspension  or  opposed  thc  plan  as  inopportune,  visionary,  dangerous 

TlieV-ir  \V  IT      ?  •  '";,,y.,duaJ  T  "n  wery  hand.  to  the  credit  of  the  Slate  and  ruinous  to  its  people ;  but 

«    w n  i„,    ,h   v   ,    ^  h1d7'td  10      00  remote  to  be  all  their  efforts  to  stem  the  popular  tide  of  enthusiasm 

drawn _mto  the  hastcm  whirlpool  of  destruction.    Its  for  the  project  proved  futile. 

bank  ,  had  no  circulation  in  the  Kastern  States,  and  there-  <  >n  1- cbruarv  27.  ,8  57.  the  great  scheme  of  internal 

™ ?,:  r  r  7  ^  10  thC,  cUdl  ?  an<l  "^whelming  improvements  was  legally  inaugurated  in  the  LegtS- 

demand  for  redemption  ami  liquidation  which  fell  upon  lature.  bv  thc  passage  of  a  bill,  the  provision  of  which. 

111.'./        1.1          wltnout.  warning.    |  he  banks  of  if  carried  out,  would  have  met  the  w  ishes  and  e.vpecta- 

I  no » and  the  speculation  in  Western  lands  seemed  to  lions  of  the  wildest  enthusiast  of  those  visionary  times, 

f f  !i  ,      f  T?"  w,,h  the  ^"J'ative  craae  in  the  The  act  created  a  Hoard  of  f  und  Commissioners, 

ur  1  as,,  except  mat  it  was  a  psychological  development  consisting  of  three  members,  who  were  to  be  -practical 

•  1-n  n ,  n         1  d's"rder  ,  U  ,was  dawned  that  with  and  experienced  financiers  ;  "  and  also  a  Hoard  of  Com- 

1  I  ,,0  s  n  a T  i and  her  0wn  l,rices-  "lissioners  of  Public  Works,  consisting  of  seven  mem- 

i  c^^^^  ,^^  y  rn  hvV,WVUh    F'>«>'«ith  bers.     The  members  of  those  two  executive  hoards 

The 1  nr. w     of'1  ™r CT>n*  S,,,rm'  Werc  to  bc  appointed  bv  the  General  Assembly,  ami  tu 

w 's ,  e  erminr.1  „  !       '        l»"adiuin  of  safety.    It  hold  their  offices  for  t'wo  years.    The  Commissioners 

SdSouanHtv  ,0  l       V  m—'  ffianufart1"*  in  "ere  authorized  and  required  to  complete,  "within  a 

in ^Zl  '^n  Vf  1  k7IV^  lll'ni'IS  tUb  art°nt-    ln  reasonable  time  certain  public  works  and  for  which 

'h*f!^|aB™  f'dl.of  l83f."«  connection  with  the  appropriations  were  made  as  follows : 

great  speculative  excitement  then  near  its  culmihatfalff  ,  ■ 

point,  a  great  system  of  public  improvements  began  to  '  °r  ^S1*'  ' 

l«£"S,T       \  cmbr,acctl  thv  stupendous  work  of  The  Illinois  KivVr  .'!.*.' 

pledging  the  pubbc  credit  to  such  an  amount  as  might  Rock  Kiv*r  

complete  a  water  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississinni  Thf  Ka»ka.skia  Kivcr   5«'.«*> 

Kiver,  and  cover  the  whole  State  with  a  system '  of  rail  The  U,,lc  Wabash i0cH 

Stvthfif  h^fi  T-,  nearI>'  cvcr>-  Prominent  paper  Tool  ^noo 

i  nn    facdi  L  7"         T'  T\  ■ Unl-V  n  ''cded  ^      bunding  of  railroad*: 

S  fa.t,.d,,leS  10  m;»ke  them  habitable  as  well  as  in-  The  Creat  Western  kailroad  from  Vincennc*  to 

Painted,    i  he  necessity  of  a  population  in  order  to  keep  St-  ■•»-»  $  J5o.°°o 

up  prices,  began  to  dawn  upon  the  people  of  Illinois  A  railroad  from  ihc  cliy  of  Cairo,  ai  or  near  the 
almost  simultaneously,  with  the  determination  ro  11 confluence  of  thc  Ohio  and  Mississii.pi 

through  the  banks  an f'.mnl.     li                     tO  Create  rivers,  via  Vandalia.  Slu-llmiHe  and  [>e- 

ide is  sno m~ I  i 1             P        Pl'ly  °f  ,n<,nC>'-      rh«  two  ca«ur,  and  ll[,„m,„Ei„„  to  lhe  southern  tcr- 

!      sctmeu  to  have  a  correlative  fitness  to  together  miration  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  (  anal, 

raise  itie  Mate  to  the  highest  point  of  nrosnentr  ->t  antl  from  thence  bv  wav  of  Savannah  to 

once,    l  he  building  of  the  railroads  and  the  ca  a   and  *    ^ "V » "  "  i'S"°''XO 

the  improvement  of  the  river  mvio-ninn       ,1  A  souiliern  cross  railroad,  from  Alton  to  Mount 

the  country  to  immedht^  Inrl  r- ffl            °P<:P  "P  C*™el  via  Edwardsvillc.  Carlyle,  Salem, 

hi-rhest   hoo-     Tr!?       I Sd  ral1|d  Settlement,  and  the  Fairfield  and  Albion;  and  also  a  railroad 

3r„      iTi  ,•  W'ldeSt   speculators    thus    find  fr<>m  Alton  m  Sha«-neeto»-n   1.600.000 

minion,    l  uDlic  meetings  were  held  in  most  of  th*>  A  northern  cross  railroad,  from  Uuincv  to  Spring- 
owns,  where  the  plan  was  discussed  and  resoh ItiZl  5e,d'  3mi  ("jm  ,hen«  '"  ,hc  la'JiaDa  Su,t  . 

favoring  the  project  tv.s^.l    n„  resolutions  line,  in  the  direction  of  LaKavelle  1.350,000 

•"Unties    dele      !?\£?T *l        '  fr°m  m0St  °f  the  A  twaneh  from  the  central  railr.»d.  from  near 

Irau^ii^^  apPO^ted  to  attend  an  Internal  swbyvilfe  to  the  Indiana  line  in  the  dErec- 

rnniw  onventioti,  to  bc  held  at  the  capital    'l"hc  ,ion  "  llautc  

convents  assembled  at  the  same  time  as  didlhe  Ugfc  "XJ  %&S!J&$^.!^: 
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A  railroad  from  lower  Alton  to  the  central  rail- 
road   ■..,.,„, 

A  railroad  from  llcllcvillc.  vu.  Lebanon,  to 
intersect  the  railroad  from  Alton  to  Mount 
Canncl   150,000 

A  railroad  from  liloomington.  McLean  Count)', 
to  Mackinaw,  in  Tazewell  Gutinlr.  and  a 
branch  through  Fremont  to  Pefcin.   350,001 

Total  appropriated  for  railroad  building.  .$9,fij0,uu» 

There  was  a  further  appropriation  of  $200,000.  to 
counties  which  neither  of  the  proposed  railroads  nor  the 
Canal  WOUld  pass,  "  for  the  improvements  of  roads  and 
bridges,"  the  said  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  counties 
designated,  "  from  the  first  money  that  should  lie  ob- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  act."  This  appro- 
priation was  little  less  than  a  legislative  bribe  to  the  few 
counties  that  otherwise,  seeing  themselves  shut  out  from 
the  distribution  <>f  benefits,  might  have  jeopardized 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  their  opposition.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  was  $10,250,000  ;  and  the  total 
length  of  roads  contemplated  was  1,341  miles. 

The  fund  constituted  for  the  work  proposed  was  to 
consist-  1.  Of  money  to  be  borrowed.  2.  All  appro- 
priations which  should  lie  made  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  State  revenues,  arising  from  lands  and  taxes. 
3.  All  moneys  to  Ik:  received  from  tolls,  etc.  4.  All 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  arising  from  lands  to  he  pur- 
chased by  the  State.  5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
which  might  be  donated  by  the  General  Government  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking.  6.  All  grants  and  donations 
from  individuals.  7.  All  profits  and  interest  which 
may  accrue  from  said  works,  together  with  the  balance 
after  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  school,  college,  ami 
seminary  fund  to  lie  received  under  the  distribution 
law  of  Congress,  which  amount  of  said  deposit,  so 
funded,  was  "  to  be  charged  to  the  said  fund  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  repaid  out  of  the  same  when 
demanded  by  the  General  Government."  S.  All  net 
profits,  to  arise  from  bank  and  other  stocks  thereafter 
to  be  subscribed  for,  or  owned  by  the  State,  after 
liquidating  the  interest  on  loans  contracted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  such  bank  or  other  stock.*  The  passage  of 
the  bill  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  digest  involved  the 
necessity  of  enlarged  banking  facilities  in  the  State, — 
indeed  the  bolstering  up  of  the  banks,  or  rather  their 
absorption  by  the  State  was  but  a  part  of  the  scheme  to 
be  worked  in  a  co-operative  way  to  the  attainment  of 
the  same  end.  The  banks  were  to  receive  a  large 
amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  in  payment  for  stock 
to  be  subscribed  for  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
come the  fiscal  agents  of  the  State  for  the  receipt  anil 
disbursement  of  the  vast  sums  involved  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  Accordingly  March  4,  1837,  an  act 
was  passed  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Shawnec- 
town  Hank  $1,400,000,  all  of  which  with  the  consent  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State;  also,  during 
the  same  session,  an  act  increasing  the  capital  of  the 
State  liank  §2,000,000,  which  increased  stock  was  like- 
wise to  he  taken  by  the  State.  To  pay  for  the  stock 
subscribed  for,  the  Fund  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  subscribe  for  the  amount,  payment  for  which 
was  to  be  made,  a  part  from  the  State's  dividend  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  sale  of  State  bonds.  The  total 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  two  Illinois  banks 
after  the  increase  was:  Shawneetown  Hank,  §1,700,000: 
State  Hank,  $3,100,000.  Of  these  amounts  the  stock 
was  owned  as  follows:  Of  the  Shawneetown  Hank,  $200,- 
000  by  private  individuals  and  $1,500,000  by  the  State; 

•  Fur  a  further  hi»n»ry  «f  llvr  t,  heme  up  to  the  timr  of  iu  utter  failure 
and  ulianitoaiBcnl,  wee  urlirle  im  Kjulroadv 
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of  the  State  Hank  $1,000,000  by  individual  stockholders, 
and  $1,100,000  by  the  State.  Governor  Ford*  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
banks  were  started  in  their  enlarged  sphere  of  useful- 
ness by  the  Slate: 

"Although  the  State  was  to  have  the  majority  of 
stock  in  both  banks,  yet  were  the  private  stockholders 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The  banks  were 
made  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  canal  and  railroad  funds; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  the  State 
did  not  lose  its  entire  capital  thus  invested.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  State  bonds  would  sell  for  a  premium  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  which  would  go  to  swell  the  interest 
fund;  and  that  the  dividends  upon  stock  would  not 
only  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  furnish  a  large 
surplus  to  be  carried,  likewise  to  the  interest  fund. 
However,  when  these  bonds  were  offered  in  market, 
they  could  not  be  sold  even  at  par.  The  banks  were 
accommodating,  and  rather  than  the  speculation  should 
fail,  they  agreed  to  take  the  bonds  at  par,  as  cash, 
amounting  to  $2,665,000.  The  Hank  of  Illinois  Shaw- 
neetown sold  their  lot  of  $900,000,  but  the  $1,765,000 
in  bonds  disposed  of  to  the  State  Bank,  it  is  alleged, 
were  never  sold.  They  were,  however,  used  as  bank 
capital,  and  the  bank  expanded  its  business  accord- 
ingly." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  in  the  unset  the 
banks  were  obliged  "to  come  forward  and  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  State  by  taking  its  bonds  at  par,  which 
was  above  the  market  value,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
State  Hank,  in  so  far  as  it  extended  its  business  upon 
the  basis  of  the  sold  or  unsaleable  State  bonds,  it  was 
doing  it  on  dead  capital  antl  running  the  imminent  risk 
of  failure.  It  did  not  take  long  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  system.  In  the  spring  of  1837  the  speculative 
bubble  burst,  prices  collapsed,  and  the  banks  of  the 
whole  country  suspended  specie  payment.  It  became 
at  once  apparent  that  the  State  Hank  must  suspend  with 
the  other  banks  of  the  country  or  fail.  It  had  already 
bevome  crippled  by  many  failures  among  its  speculat- 
ive customers,  to  whom  it  had  loaned  money,  and  had 
still  further  weakened  its  position  by  extending  its 
business  largely  on  the  unavailable  capital  of  Illinois 
bonds.  Being,  as  it  was,  one  of  the  fiscal  agents  for 
both  the  canal  ami  railroads,  and  indebted  to  both 
these  funds  to  a  large  amount,  its  failure  would  have 
involved  in  ruin  the  whole  system  of  public  improve- 
ments. To  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  in  July.  Of  this 
session,  Governor  Ford,  in  his  history,  says: 

"  The  Governor's  message  made  a  statement  of  the 
matter,  without  any  direct  recommendation  to  legalize 
the  suspension,  and  did  recommend  a  repeal  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  internal  improvement  system.  The 
Legislature  did  legalize  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, but  refused  to  touch  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements.  It  was  plain  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  evil  for  nearly  two  years  more." 

The  act  passed,  legalizing  suspension,  was  general 
in  its  nature,  and  was  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  timo,  certain  I-aws  in  relation 
to  the  Hanks  of  this  State. 

SF.CTION  I.  He  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  o(  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly. — That  every  provision 
of  law.  requiring  or  authorizing  proceeding*  against  any  bank  in 
this  Slate,  with  a  view  to  forfeit  its  charter  or  wind  up  its  "concerns, 
or  which  rcquir«s  said  uank  to  suspend  its  operations  and  prix-eed- 
ings,  in  consequence  of  it*  refusal  to  pay  its  notes  or  evidences  of 
deb;  in  specie,  is  hereby  suspended  until  the  end  of  next  general  or 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  unless  banks  shall  have 
generally  resumed  specie  payment  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case 
*  "  Hisliiry  of  Illinois,  "  pp.  90-9,, 
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the  Governor  shall  (five  notice  thereof  by  proclamation,  ami  [lie 
suit!  bank  shall,  within  twenty  dais  thereafter,  also,  resume  specie 
payments  Provitled,  however,  That  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
foregoing  provision,  said  banks  shall  agree  to  conform  to,  ami 


rfa 


■going  pr 
tpiy  with, 


the  following  conditions,  restrictions  and  limitations. 


First— That  it  will  not,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  divide  or 
pay  aiming  its  stockholders,  or  to  any  person  for  them,  any  divi- 
dends, interest,  or  prutits  whatever,  until  it  shall  A'/j.j  fi.it-  resume 
the  payment  of  its  notes  and  evidences  of  debt  in  sjiecie,  which 
dividends  sha'l  be  retainetl  in  bank  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
holders  of  its  n<Hes. 

Second  —  That  it  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  pavmenl,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  part  with  any  of 
its  sjiecie,  or  gold  or  silver  bullion,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
change  lo  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  or  under  the  sum  of  five 
dollars. 

Third —  That  it  will  furnish  monthly,  upon  the  oath  of  its 
president  or  cashier,  to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  a  fnll  and  com- 
plctc  statement  of  the  condition  and  financial  operations  .if  said 
bank  anil  branches,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  I'rinter. 

Kourth — That  it  will  not.  directly  or  indirectly.  is»ue  or  put  in 
circulation,  during  the  period  of  its  snsjiension  of  specie  payments, 
any  bank  bills  or  nutes,  or  any  evidence  of  debt  by  which  the 
amount  of  its  circulation  shall  be  increased  beyond  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  paid  in  by  the  stockholders. 

Kifth  —  That  it  wdl  receive  upon  deposit  any  funds  belonging 
to  the  State,  which  may  lie  required  to  be  so  deposited,  and  pa\ 
the  same  out  upon  the  order  of  the  projier  o'licer,  or  agent  of  the 
Stale,  in  kind,  free  from  charge;  and  also  all  funds  heretofore 
deposited  by  the  State. 

Sixth — That  until  the  banks  shall  resume  specie  payment, 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  who  are  indebted  to  them  upon 
notes  heretofore  discounted,  shall  lie  allowed  to  |>a\  their  debts 
in  installments,  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent,  upon  each  and  ciciv 
renewal  of  the  amount  originally  due,  upon  condition  that  sued 
debtors  shall  execute  new  notes,  with  satisfactory  sec  urity  and  pay 
the  aforesaid  per  cent,  and  the  interest  in  advance,  according  ti> 
the  usage  and  custom  of  hanking:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  notes  or  bond)  assigned  or  endorsed  to  the  bank. 

Seventh —  That  any  violation  of  the  provision,  of  this  jet,  or 
any  failure  to  comply  with  and  conform  to  the  same,  -.hall  mbjeet 
tin- kink  in  default  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

Sue.  2.  Whenever  any  bank  shall  accept  the  provision*  of 
this  act,  and  the  president  thereof  shall  furnish  the  <  iovemor  with 
a  certificate  of  the  fact  of  such  acceptance,  under  their  corporate 
seal,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  proclamation,  slating  the  fact  of 
such  acceptance:  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  proclama- 
tion such  bank  shall  tic  considered  as  being  entitled  to  all  the 
bcnclits  hereby  conferred,  and  bound  bv  all  the  conditions,  restric. 
tiuiis  mid  limitations  herein  contained. 

Sir.  3.  I  hi«  net  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  impair 
anv  rights  required  bv  individuals,  or  to  exonerate  the  bank  from 
any  liability  to  the  holders  of  its  notes,  r..r  the  non-pavmcnt  of 
the  same;  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  as  will 
issued"  re  as  lo  m""  m'y  hereafter  be 

Approved  no  July,  1S37. 

The  State  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
continued  to  do  business  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State! 
although  it  never  again  redeemed  its  obligations  in  spe- 
cie. So  long  as  the  fund  commissioners  could  dispose 
ot  the  State  bonds  in  sufficient  amounts  to  continue  the 
internal  improvements  it  had  a  fair  although  somewhat 
soiled  reputation  as  a  monetary  institution.  The  work 
was  continued  until  near  the  close  of  i8?8,  when  the 
fund  commissioners  hail  exhausted  every 'means  their 
ingenuity  could  devise  for  raising  money  011  Stale  bonds 
to  continue  the  work,  and  were  compelled  to  report  an 
empty  treasury,  their  inability  to  replenish  it  bv  the  sale 
of  more  bonds,  ami  the  consequent  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  work.  An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  called,  and  the  bubble  was  as  legally  burst  as  it 
had  been  legally  inflated  by  the  passage 'of  an  act  in 
>\,9  which  repealed  the  system  ami  provided  for 
winding  it  up.  r 

The  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  State  in  this  i||. 
starred  enterprise  amounted  to  $6,01  1  7  ,0  ,*  f,,r  which 
she  had  ,0  show  only  one  small VctLm'of  'SSUH 


pit  ted  from  Springfield  to  Meredosin  and  a 
of  unfinished  roads  spread  across  the  State  in  "all 
directions  which,  thus  left  uncompleted,  soon  brrame 
nearly  worthless.  The  credit  of  the  State  had  become 
so  impaired  that  its  bonds  had  no  staple  or  ijtiotablc 
value,  and  were  bandied  about  in  the  money  markets  of 
New  York  and  London  at  prices  varying  from  fiftv  to 
seventy-live  per  cent  below  par.  The  credit  of'the 
banks  which  bail  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
State  improvement  scheme,  and  whose  only  valid  claim 
to  solvency  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  it  being 
the  owner  of  a  great  majority  of  the  stock  in  both  banks, 
sank  even  below  the  credit  of  the  State.  Their  stocks 
were  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  cents  or.  the 
dollar,  and,  at  that  quotation,  the  hanks  could  not 
redeem  their  own  bills.  As  banks  of  issue  their  mission 
was  at  an  end  in  1X39.  The  State  Bank,  however,  con- 
tinued to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  banking, 
such  as  dealing  in  exchange,  and  disbursing  the  canal 
fund,  for  a  few  years  thereafter.  The  end  came  dunm: 
the  winter  of  1843.  The  Legislature  at  that  time  had 
come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation,  and  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  banking  business  by  forcing  into 
liquidation  the  banks  it  virtually  owned.  On  January 
24  an  act  was  passetl  "to  diminish  the  State  debt,  and 
put  the  State  Hank  into  liquidation,"  anil  011  February 
35  an  act  "to  diminish  the  State  debt  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  put  the  Bank  of  Illinois  ,  Shawnectownj  into 
liquidation." 

The  "  diminishing  the  State  debt  "  was  to  he  brought 
about  by  forcing  the  banks  to  surrender  up  to  the  (inv- 
entor Slate  bonds,  scrip,  or  other  evidences  of  Stale 
indebtedness— the  Shawneetown  Bank  $i,ooo,coc,  and 
the  State  Bank  $^,050,000— for  which  a  like  amount  of 
the  stock  held  in  either  bank  was  to  be  surrendered  by 
the  State.  As  the  securities  sought  to  be  exchanged 
were  at  the  time  about  on  par,  each  with  the  other,  it 
might  be  deemed  that  the  exchange  contemplated  was 
no  robbery.  It  was,  however,  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
act  to  thus  force  the  banks  to  deliver  up  ils  securities 
for  its  stock,  and  leave  the  burden  of  the  past  losses  of 
the  bank  upon  the  individual  stockholders  who  had  paid 
giHid  money  for  their  stock,  now  worthless,  instead  of 
giving  their  notes,  still  unpaid,  as  the  State  had  done. 
The  scheme  worked,  nevertheless;  the  bonds  to  the 
amount  nl  83.050,000  were  rJeHvered  op,  the  watt 
indebtedness  thus  reduced,  and  the  banks  finally  wound 
up  at  the  expense  Of  the  individual  stockholders,  the 
holders  of  their  bills,  and  their  other  creditors,  wlw 
realized  but  little  out  of  the  final  settlement.* 

Thus  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Ikwk  went 
out  in  1843.  Its  demise  was  not  generally  regretted  by 
the  citizens.  It  had  not  proved  the  unmixed  blessing 
anticipated  by  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its 
establishment'seven  years  before.  For  nine  years  alter 
the  close  of  the  State  banks  there  was  no  attempt  to 
establish  any  system  of  State  banking  in  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  business  was  done  entirely  by 
private  bankers,  and  on  the  currency  of  other  State 
banks  or  on  other  issues  not  authorized  by  the  laws  ot 
the  State  to  be  used  as  money.  , 

From  1836  to  1843,  during  which  time  a  branch  ol 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  located  in  Chicago,!  m 
young  city  nearly  doubled  its  population.   The  enuro- 

•  In  justification  of  this  arbitrary  prorrcluir  "n  part  of  lh<  .'fjjjKjSjl 
w.ts  ,  Uur^d  that  the  burnt,  Oius  demanded  were  nul  ill*  Mjrnijcid  «^ 
luii]  been  received  bv  the  banks;  thai  Ihe  lN.^d^^r■,  * 


pun  luised  ut  a  great  discount,  and  that  ihe  l*inki  h;id  ma"V 


•by  the* 


t  In  the  DMiMl  compliance  with  an  act  <'f  ihe  LriiWalerr  P*?"^" ,r, 
•ry  11.  ■»«•».  lb*  branch  <nn  removed  to  Lockpnrl,  but  it.  bonne",  «"«■» 
"»«eiicy,"  still  won      in  Chn'Ji*... 
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eration  of  18,57  Ravc  ■  population  of  four  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine;  that  of  1843,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty.  The  growth  was  not  entirely 
attributable  to  the  bank;  on  the  contrary  that  institution 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  the  banking  facilities 
to  meet  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  fast  growing 
town,  and,  alter  the  first  year  was  little  better  than  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress.  Outside  its 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  it  could  grant  but  little 
banking  accommodation.  Its  discredited  currency  bad 
driven  all  silver  coin  out  of  circulation,  and  in  its  place 
the  citizens  were  forced  to  use  anything  that  would 
enable  them  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  city.  Canal 
scrip  was  used,  payable  at  the  "Chicago  Branch,"  some 
bearing  interest,  some  payable  on  demand,  and  issued 
on  engraved  paper  in  the  semblance  of  bank  notes,  in 
denominations  of  $1,  $1,  $2.50,  $3  and  $5.  The  city 
corporations,  having  been  refused  a  discount  at  the 


people  in  the  personal  responsibility,  ability  and  honesty 
of  those  who  had  promised  to  redeem  it. 

Illegal  Banking.— The  Legislature  of  1836-37 
chartered  the  Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  the  charter  it  was  specifically  forbidden  that 
the  company  should  do  a  banking  business,  or  issue  any 
notes  or  bills  in  the  semblance  of  bank  notes  to  be 
passed  as  money.  The  company  organized  under  their 
charter  and  one  of  their  earliest  advertisements,  which 
appeared  in  the  American,  May  16,  1837,  read  as 
follows : 


Tin'  Directors  of  the 
ompany,  l>eing  desirous  i 


Chicago  Marine  &  l  ire  Insurance 
f  rendering  U»  the  community,  during 
Ihi-  existing  deranged  condition  of  thr  monetary  system  of  the 
country,  every  legitimate  .ii>I  sanctioned  In'  prudence  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  of  the  company  admit,  when  there  arc  to 
many  pressing  causes  urging  to  action  every  power  capable  of 
affording  relief,  have  determine*!  to  avail  themselves  of  that  por- 


lion  of  the  $th  section  which  is  contained  in  the  clause 


FAC-SIMIl.K  OF  PLATE  ENGRAVED  BV  THE  CHICAGO   MARINE  A  NO  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BUT  NOT  ISSUED 

IN  ANY   LARGE  AMOUNTS. 


bank  and  being  unable  to  obtain  a  loan  elsewhere,  issued 
scrip  also,  in  small  denominations.  The  small  trades- 
men issued  tickets  of  credit  for  change,  from  five  cents 
to  50  cents,  -'good  for  groceries."  "payable  in  goods." 
"good  for  tObaOCO,"  "good  for  a  drink,"  or  gootl  for 
anything  else  which  the  issuer  might  happen  to  deal  in. 
In'  addition  to  this  was  county  scrip,  State-Auditor's 
scrip,  St.  Louis  scrip,  and  subsequent  to  1S37,  a  flood 
of  bills  issued  bv  Michigan  banks  under  the  Land  Loan 
banking  law  of  that  Slate.  <  >f  all  this  variety  not  a  bill 
could  be  found  that  would  be  taken  for  postage,  or  for 
lands  by  the  General  Government,  and,  when  found 
necessary  to  convert  any  of  them  into  gold  or  silver,  it 
was  tlone  at  a  frightful  discount,  varying  from  ten  to 
eighty  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  paper 
offered,  and  the  whims,  avarice,  or  necessities  of  the 
parties  to  the  trade.  AJI  the  bank  bills  might  be  termed 
legal  issues,  as  the  banks  were  all  working  under 
franchises  granted  them  by  some  State  or  Territory. 
During  this  period.  1837-43,  besides  these,  there  came 
into  general  use  as  money,  an  issue  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  which  in  contrast  might  be  distinguished 
as  illegal  monev;  since  its  issue  was  not  authorized 
under  the  laws 'of  any  State,  and  its  current  value  as 
money  was  based  entirely  on  the  confidence  of  the 


"  And  also  to  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  to  loan  the  same,  on 
bottomry,  and  respondentia,'  or  otherwise,  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  may  now  l>e  done  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  Stale."  *    *  * 

The  condition  of  the  company  is  entirely  solid  and  beyond 
doubt,  as  there  is  a  surplus,  beyond  its  capital  stock  paid  in,  of  a 
considerable  amount  and  because  it  has  met  with  no  loss  since  its 
organUation,  and  its  present  risks  are  very  few  and  limited  to 
small  amounts. 

The  Articles  or  the  lty-1  aws,  in  relation  to  deposits  are  : 

(  t  )    All  deposits  shall  be  either  general  or  special. 

(a)  t'.cncral  deposits  arc  those  which  shall  lw  made  by 
the  depositor,  subject  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  time  on  his  check  or 
order. 

(  t  I  Special  deposits  shall  be  those  which  are  made  for  any 
specific  lime,  and  for  which  the  depositor  shall  receive  an  interest, 

(4 1  No  sum  of  money  less  than  ten  dollars  shall  be  received 
on  a  general  deposit,  nor  less  than  live  dollars  on  special  deposit. 

I  5  )  All  money  deposited  specially  on  trust  for  a  shorter 
term  than  one  year  shall  be  deposited  for  a  certified  number  of 
months — not  lew  in  any  case  than  three  months  from  dale  of  de- 
posit. 

((<)  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  such  special 
deposits  of  not  less  than  six  months  shall  lx-  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  rate  shall  be  settled  by 
special  agreement  between  the  depositor  and  the  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  depositing. 

17)  W  hen  the  time  of  deposit  shall  exceed  a  year,  interest 
mav  l>e  made  payable  Ix  fore  the  principal  becomes  due,  annually  or 
semi-annually,  as  may  be  agreed  on  ;  but  w  hen  the  deposit  shall  bt 
for  a  shorter' time  than  a  year,  no  interest  will  be  paid  until  the 
principal  txreomes  due. 
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(S)    Certificates  of  deposit,  (or  money  deposited,  whether 

1  amount  of  the  deposit, 
whether  with  or  w  ithout 
d  in  MWh  eases  tile  money 
so  received  <hall  lie  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certifi- 
cate, on  the  production  anil  surrender     such  certificate. 

Office  in  Russell's  Bricft  Itlock,  corner  of  1-ake  and  Clark 


t»|    cenmcaies  01  deposit,   lor  mor 
general  or  special,  specifying  the  time  and 
and  when  payable,  and  in  MM  fund,  and  \ 
interest,  shall  Ik  issued  when  required,  ami 


Office  hours,  fnvn  9  \  M.  to  t  f.  v. 

J.  S.  IIkkksi  ,  /'miJtnt. 

1..  1).  ItoosF,  Mrn/an: 

In  accordance  with  the  almve  notice,  the  company 
immediately  commenced  a  "tanking  business."  It 
received  deposits,  it  loaned  money,  it  bought  and  sold 
exchange  and  coin,  and  its  demand  certificates  of 
deposit  in  the  course  of  business,  |>erformcd  the  func- 
tions of  money,  although  they  were  not  in  the  semblance 
of  "hank  notes."  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  issued  in  violation  of  the 
provision*  oi  the  charter.  What  circulation  they  had 
was  based  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
solvency  of  the  institution,  rather  than  on  any  authority 
or  power  conferred  on  it  by  State  legislation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  directors  of  this  company 
designed  to  create  a  circulating  medium  in  their  ccrtili'- 
cates,  nor  did  they  do  so  to  any  great  extent,  but,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  to  suggest  the  feasibility  of  tin-  plan  to 
a  class  of  men  having  the  ability  to  put  it  in  practice 
successfully,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  the 
leading  monetary  system,  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  N'oithwcM  for  many  years. 

Among  the  shrewdest  financiers  then  living  in  Chicago 
were  Oeorge  Smith  and  Messrs.  Strachan  \  Sett,  all 
from  Scotland.  Smith*  first  came  to  Chicago  as  a 
prospector  in  1834.  He  became  strongly  impressed 
with  the  immense  field  for  profitable  investment  of 
money  offered  by  the  great  Northwest,  then  for  the  first 
time  open  for  settlement,  and  returned  to  Scotland  full 
ot  enthusiasm  over  the  glorious  business  prospects  which 
his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  discern.  He  there  organized 
the  "Scottish  Illinois  I  .ami  Investment  Company;" 
Strachan  ,V  Scott  came  out  with  him,  on  his  return,  as 
managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  ;  George  Smith 
was  a  large  stockholder,  and  a  sort  of  advisory  director, 
and  did  his  business  at  their  office  which  they  opened 
as  agents  of  the  Scotch  company,  real  estate  agents, 
and  private  bankers,  immediately  after  their  arrival 
late  111  1836,.  The  three  were  comfortably  settled  and 
doing  business  in  August,  1S37.  as  appears  by  the 
following  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Demo- 
crat of  August  16 : 

"To  RENT. 

"  Several  houses  an.)  rooms  suitable  for  families.    Apply  to 


/ 


These  Scotch  gentlemen,  whose  business  in  the 
country  was  t„  make  money,  watched  with  intense 
interest  the  developments  of  the  new  phase  of  banking 

h,  *J*t:',nlm'^l?"*  ",„°ld  Abtrdrrtwhir..  SctUnd,  «W 

Al. f„  v'       *  >T  ,iW      He  «*«  >•'■<!  ■  tarr,  .pent   ,«.,  ye.,1.  „ 

clun.  4  rv.Mt,  ,„>d  A t»mi  r  \l Z\>M    I.      ?      H„  connrci™,  with  Str». 


which  had  its  basis  outside  of  any  legislative  authority. 
The  act  gave  the  company  a  corporate  existence,  and 
empowered  it  to  hold  property,  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  which  seemed  to  them  all  that  was 
necessary  fur  iheir  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  1 
the  times  having  become  propitious  through  the  collapse 
of  the  State  internal  improvement  scheme,  and  the 
abridged  importance  and  prominence  of  the  State  bunks, 
which  followed,  they  took  a  transcript  of  the  charter  of 
the  Chicago  Marine  iV  Tire  Insurance  Company,  and 
without  important  changes  obtained  from  the  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  its  passage  as  an  act  incorpor- 
ating the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Another  Scotchman  now  joined  the  trio.  Alexander 
Mitchell,  a  young  banker  from  Aberdeen,  came  out  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  George  Smith,  to  assume 
the  secretaryship  and  local  management  of  the  new 
company  at  Milwaukee.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  (325,000,  one-half  of  which  was  held  in  Scotland, 
and  the  other  half  by  George  Smith,  Alexander  Mitch- 
ell, and  Strachan  iV  Scoit.  The  office  was  established 
at  Milwaukee.  The  sign  read:  "Wisconsin  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Company."  The  proprietors  imme- 
diately commenced  the  business  for  which  they  had 
obtained  the  charter,  leaving  the  people  to  judge  as  to 
whether  they  were  doing  a  banking  business  or  not. 
To  their  customers  they  issued  certificates  of  deposit, 
engraved  like  bank  bills,  of  various  denominations  (mm 
one  dollar  to  ten  dollars.  Ite'ow  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  few,  if  not  the  only  original  certificate  issued  by  the 
company,  now  in  existence  : 

WISCONSIN  MARINE  *  HR»  ISSCKANCE  CONMfflr. 

No.  1 1 3.S07. 

This  is  to  certify  thai  K.  I.  '1  inkham  has  deposited  in  Ihis 
institution  one  dollar,  which  will  Ik-  paid  on  demand  to  bearer. 
Milwaukee.  W.  T..  Illhju'v.  1S4V 

tUtMfli  smith.  MM 

Ai  kxanhkk  Mm  m  ix.  Sfrntan: 

These  certificates  were  redeemed  in  Chicago  at  ihe 
banking  house  of  Strachan  &  Scott,  until  their  removal 
to  New  York  in  1840,  and  subsequently  by  Ceorge 
Smith  tt  Co..  so  long  as  they  continued  in  circulation. 
The  issue  worked  its  way  into  circulation  slowly  at  first, 
and  against  the  opposition  of  the  banks  still  doing  busi- 
ness under  State  charters.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  these  bills  until  the  State  banks,  tinder  the  old  r^im. 
were  powerless  and  useless,  they  were  subject  to  their 
bitter  hostility.  The  |)eople,  however,  favored  them,  as 
they  were  always  promptly  paid  on  presentation  and 
showed  in  favorable  contrast  with  the  Illinois  bills  afloat, 
all  of  which  were  below  par,  and  none  of  which  were 
ever  redeemed  at  their  face  value  after  the  W  isconsin 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company  started  business- 
December  1,  1841,  the  company  had  out  of  its  certih- 
cates  of  deposit  afloat  as  currency  only  $34.°-s-  ill* 
issue  from  that  time  rapidly  increased.  In  1S43  the  cir- 
culation was  §100,000:  in  November,  1845,  $250,000; 
i"  Fulv,  1K47,  $300,000;  in  November,  1847,  $400,000 : 
in  November,  1848,  $6oo.coo  :  in  October,  1S49.  over 
$1, ooo.oco;  in  December,  1851  the  year  before  the 
banking  law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin,  $1,470.°°°- 
From  that  point  the  circulation  was  gradually  con- 
tracted. Every  dollar  of  this  vast  amount  was  paid 
according  to  its  tenor,  on  presentation.  Nearly  8.51,°°° 
was  never  presented,  that  amount  being  probably  KW 
by  fire,  shipwreck  and  wear.  In  1853  the  company *M 
re-organized  as  a  legal  banking  institution  under  the 
general  banking  law  of  Wisconsin,  its  name,  already  too  ^ 
long,  being  lengthened  by  the  important  word,  Ban", 
to  which  it  had  an  unquestionable  title  by  an  illegal  m 
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honorable  career  in  the  banking  business  for  thirteen 
years.  It  received  its  legal  christening  under  the  name 
of  '"The  Wisconsin  Marine  &  hire  Insurance  Company 
Bank."  and  as  such  is  known  to  this  day.  The  name 
was,  and  is,  too  long  for  practical  adoption.  In  its 
early  days  it  was  more  generally  dubbed  Smith's  Bank, 
or  Mitchell's  Bank,  and  under  the  latter  name,  after 
half  a  century,  stands  with  unlimited  credit  in  all  the 
marts  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  slated,  the  issues  of  the  bank  were  slow 
in  Raining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  irregular 
and  illegal  form  in  which  the  currency  was  put  out 
was  kept  constantly  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  perpetuating  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  legal  banking.  Runs  on  Strachan  & 
Scott  and  Smith,  and  on  the  bank  of  Milwaukee,  were 
organized  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  currency,  and 
destroy  the  growing  confidence  in  its  stability  and 
value.  None  of  them  succeeded  further  than  to  create 
temporay  panic  outside  the  bank;  on  the  contrary,  each 
run,  either  on  the  bank  at  Milwaukee  or  on  Smith  at 
Chicago,  or  on  any  other  agents  for  the  redemption  of 
its  bills,  was  promptly  met,  and  left  the  bank  in  belter 
standing  than  it  was  before.  As  its  business  increased,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  circulation,  it  established 
agencies  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills  at  Galena,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit.  The  result  was  that  the 
illegal  bills,  issued  honestly  and  honestly  paid,  drove 
from  circulation  the  legal  bills,  dishonestly  issued  and 
afterward  dishonored.  A  lew  banks  stood  the  stern 
Scotch  test,  and  kept  their  bills  in  circulation;  but  it  is 
but  truth  to  sav  that  the  illegal  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fire  Marine'  Insurance  Company  drove  the  depre- 
ciated paper  of  the  legally  constituted  State  banks  out  of 
circulation. 

As  contrasting  the  two  systems  of  banking  then  in 
vogue  the  Milwaukee  Courier,  May  9,  1842,  published 
the  following  statements,  with  comments,  as  follows  : 

HANKING. 

Statement  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany,  December  I.  1S41: 

Bills  and  notes,  chiefly  at  or  under  60  and  <>o  days' 

dale,  nut  due  and  bearing  inier-st   -  -8  8,439.00 

Real  Estate  and  Real  Estate  Securities,  mostly  in 
Milwaukee.  Walworth  and  Katrine  counties,  sold, 

and  now  In  course  of  being  paid  for  .  ..-   04.442  7" 

Cash  in  hands  of  correspondents  at  New  York.  De- 
troit. Chicago  and  St.  Louis— part  hearing interest .  I55.7&9-7" 

Cash  on  hand— Western  funds   16.51S.fJO 

Cold,  silver,  treasury  notes  and  Eastern  bills   5.34o  t)5 

Company's  office  furniture,  etc   1.011.83 

Expense  account   •   l77-93 

l-Tcmiumsof  tire  insurance,  being  loss  sustained  by  lire, 
insurance  after  absorbing  all  premiums  heretofore 

received   Bits.  7* 

Due  from  TcHtory  of  Wisconsin  for  expenses  of  Leg- 
islature, for  which  certificates  arc  held,  bearing  10 

per  cent  interest    16.S73.01 

Current  and  miscellaneous  accounts   5.4Q?  _ 

I.IAIUl-tTlF.s. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  ••  -  .  $324,475  00 

Deposits  ami  check  account,  in  Si.  $2.  S3  and  S5  evi- 
dences of  debt  outstanding  (circulation!   34.mS.oo 

Due  correspondents    5.000.00 

Sum  of  credit  of  individuals  on  current  and  miscella-  _ 

neous  accounts   6.1,74 

Unpaid  dividends   «-~ 

l'rotit  and  loss  account   30,507.04 

(S20.000  of  this  *iim  is  premium  received  on  coni- 
pany  stock  sold.)  


Premiums    of    marine    insurance,  being 
account  of  marine  insurance,  subject  to 
may  yet  be  ascertained  


profits 
losses 


that 


570-5') 


(Signed) 
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STATE  HANK  OK  ILLINOIS. 

The  cashier  of  this  insntution  has  made  an  authorized  expose 
of  its  affairs,  and  it  shows  it  to  be  irretrievably  insolvent— from  the 
Missouri  (St.  Louis)  of  the  25th. 

The  immediate  liabilities  of  the  bank  arc. 

Circulation  f2.S61.288.00 

Unclaimed  dividends   811.00 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest    313,380.111 

Due  to  other  banks   ..  46.826.31 

Deposits   l57.448-»4 

Total  $3.378. 754*6 

To  meet  these  liabilities  which  arc  instantaneous,  he 

reports.  Specie  $  526.006.65 

$144,471.  of  other  bank  bills  which  may  be  worth...  75,000.00 

Total....:  $  601,006.65 

tWMDMTE  assets. 

Resources  of  which  part  may  be  realized  : 

960.236.07,  bank  balances  $  60,000 

SSi  I  .Sol  .'.*).  real  estate  taken  from  broken  debtors, 

probablv  worth   200.000 

St  ,686.000.  Stale  stock,  worth                             •  -  337.2"o 

S673.1175.32,  loans  on  real  estate,  of  which  may  be 

collected   "  50.000 

$S2s.46«.50.  suspended  debt  of  which  it  is  possible 

there' mav  be  collected   100.000 

81 .31 7. '154-36.  "ills  discounted  of  which  may  be  col- 

"  lected     1,000,000 

$547,171  17.  bills  of  exchange  on  pork,  worth   300,000 

$156,41)2.42.  due   from   Eund  Commissioners,  and 

Sl«o. 165.20  due  from  the  State,  on  which  noth- 
ing can  lie  realized  for  years. 
$336,827.04.  due  from  other  banks— probably  most  of 

it  from  Cairo— may  be  worth   1 75. B» 

Total  rcsuurces  ,   $2,943.31/1.65 

The  last  exhibit  showing  the  condition  of  the  State 
Hank  of  Illinois,  is  the  work  of  prejudice.  The  estimates 
of  the  value  of  securities,  although,  in  the  aggregate,  not 
far  from  the  truth,  were  made  at  the  time  with  a  view 
to  discrediting  the  bank.  The  reader  will  remember 
that,  as  has  been  lold.the  State  soon  after  closed  up  the 
bank  and  robbed  it  of  its  State  stock,  leaving  it  unable 
to  pay  its  other  creditors.  On  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  forced  the  bank  to  close  up,  it 
was  a  shameless  repudiation,  since  many  of  them  were 
debtors  to  the  bank,  and  it  was  openly  charged  that  the 
ruling  motive  for  closing  it  up  was  to  thus  avoid  the 
payment  of  their  honest  debts.  _ 

'  The  only  object  of  the  foregoing  exhibit  is  to  show 
the  reader  'how  the  illegal  system  of  banking  honestly 
conducted,  compared  with  legal  banking  dishonestly 
carried  on.  A  State  mav  be  dishonest  as  well  as  an 
individual,  and  lacking  the  control  coining  from  fear 
of  punishment,  do  more  mischief  than  the  citizen  who 
has  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  before 
his  eves.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  in  1S43  legal  bank- 
ing teased  in  Illinois,  and  that  illegal  banking  had, 
meantime  established  itself.  For  the  succeeding  eight 
pears,  the  banking  of  Chicago  was  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate bankers  or  banks,  using  as  currency  the  bills  of 
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Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  bills  of  other  State  banks  which  had  managed  to 
resume  specie  payment  and  sustain  their  credit  against 
the  first-named  institution. 

Kaklv  Banks  anii  Bankers— ;  1836  to  1851.— 
The  banking  of  Chicago  was  carried  on  prior  to  1851, 
by  the  following  corporations,  firms  and  individuals: 

1*36— Chicago  Branch  of  the  State  Hank  of  Illinois, 
corner  of  I.aSalle  and  W  ater  streets,  removed  to  Lock- 
port  in  1840;  agency  remained  in  Chicago  until  bank- 
closed  in  1S43. 

,,SJ7 — Strachan  &  Scott :  remained  in  business  until 
1840;  sold  out  private  banking  business  to  Murray  iV 
Brand.  George  Smith  succeeded  them  as  agents  of  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The 
Chicago  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company  did  a  full 


banking  business  with  the  exception  of  issuing  bills. 
Its  charter  was  amended  in  1S49,  and  it  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Marine  Company  of  Chicago, 
183S — Xo  changes. 

1S40— George  Smith  &  Co..  I.aSalle  Street,  bankers 
continued  in  business  in  Chicago  until  1856-^7,  at  which 
time  the  business  of  the  house  was  closed  up.  Mr 
Smith  after  an  honorable  and  successful  career  of  twenty 

years  as  a  Western  banker,  retired  with  a  very  large  fort- 
une, and  returned  to  Scotland.    He  now  live*  in  Lon- 

•'i-,    e       sli"         Propwty  interests  in  Chicago. 

I  he  first  full  and  reliable  business  directory  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  was  issued  by  Norris  in  i.s44  [t 

","[i!,ne,i  M:'  nan.-.       persons  engaged  in 

banking  and  brokerage  :  8 

Murray  &  Brand,  exchange  brokers,  corner  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets;  Noah  Buckley,  pawnbroker,  corner  of 
Randolph  and  Wells  streets;  Newberry  Walter  L  & 
Burch  I.  H.  ,  bankers.  97  Lake  Street  ;"  Griffin  &  Yin. 
cent,  brokers  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Stale  streets- 

lVroLrKe  Mm,l,h  i>'  ■  I>rivalc  'wnkew,  and  exchange 
brokers.  Bank  Budding.  I.aSalle  Street;  Elijah  Swift 

5;te,r:  S-w5  ft reet :  R-  ,K'  Swifl-  b«*ar,  10a  Lake 

b3?  ;  J"s  a8ent  of  Farmcr's  Mechanic's 
Hank,  112  Lake  Street,  upstairs 

h  ,nl!iner  ? °r>'  "/  I845  Shmvs  ""  additions  to  the 

Sements  of  i  l  '  -  ,  dt,y'  The  ,wmes  and 
-Tl.  1  n  a,'Ul  b"1MkcrS  were  as  f"l!"»s: 
Akxamler  Brand  &  Co.  Murray      Brand  .  private 

J  u,^?' t*tstt'<,,nSa,,ul  re»'i<tances  made  on  all  parts 
o   me  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  mil 

"le",nr^iin?,mpC-    M«*y  fitted  u^TfaS 
,«  s  .  ,        "YantS  111  «»nw  as  may  be  required  I 

^ce  to.  Lake  Street,  upstairs;  "moneV  io^e'd  oli 


real  estate  and  other  undoubted  securities ;"  Agency  of 
the  1-armer  s  and  Mechanic's  Hank  of  Michigan  H  \V 
Wells,  agent,  office  Saloon  Building,  (  lark  '  Street 
Agency  of  the  Mississippi  Mamie  &  Tire  Insurance 
Company,  office  87  l^ike  Street.  M.  M.  Havdcn  vice- 
president. 

The  directory  of  1849-50  has  the  following- 
Money  Lenders— G.  P.  Baker,  193  l,ake  Street-  J 
S.  Dole.  181  Lake  Street;  Thomas  Parker,  40  Clark 
street;  K.  G.  Hall,  .03  Lake  Street;  R.  K.  Swift.  111 
Lake  Street. 

Banks,  bankers,  ami  dealers  in  exchange— Alexander 
Brand  &  Co.,  127  Lake  Street;  I.  H.  Burch.  125  l  ake- 
Street;  Chicago  Savings  Bank,*  12s  Lake  Street;  Chi- 
cago  Bank*  125  Lake  Street;  Curtis  \  Tinkham.  40 
Clark  Street;  D.  C.  Eddy,  97  Lake  Street;  Georw 
Smith  &  Co.,  4,  and  43  Clark  Street. 

In  1851  a  general  banking  Lav  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature  and  legal  banks  of  issue  incorporated 
under  its  provisions,  ultimately  superseded  the  private 
banking  which  had  been  carried  on  since  1843.  Many 
ol  the  private  bankers  organized  banks,  and  continued 
their  business  under  new  corporate  names.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  period  of  illegal  banking  as  shown  in  the 
directory  of  1S51  were; 

Bankers — Alexander  Brand  &  Co.,  127  Lake  Street, 
corner  of  Clark:  I.  H.  Burch.  125  Lake  (Chicago  Hank, 
also  Chicago  Savings  Bank  ;  Ocorgc  Smith  &  Co..  41 
and  43  Clark  Street;  Tucker,  Bronsnn  &  Co.,  85  Clark 
Street;  Jones  William)  &  Patrick  Milton  S.  40  Clark 
Street;  Richard  K.  Swift,  45  Clark  Street. 

Money  Lenders—John  Denniston,  ill  I  jke  Street; 
L.  (i.  Hall,  103  Lake  Street. 

The  director?  also  shows  that,  in  that  year,  Charles 
B.  Farwell  was  teller  at  George  Smiths  Bank,  and  that 
Fdward  I.  Tinkham  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  .Marine 
&  l  ire  Insurance  Company. 

The  "illegal  banks"  and  bankers  that  lived  through 
the  period,  and  continued  after  the  passage  of  the  Hank- 
ing Law,  in  1851,  to  do  business  had  shown  a  vitality 
not  to  be  despised.  •' Smith's  Bank  "  The  Wisconsin 
Marine  A:  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  in  constant 
danger,  and  attacks  on  its  credit  were  so  persistent  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  siege 
from  the  time  its  bills  first  appeared  in  1839.  until  it 
finally  became  a  legal  banking  institution/under  the 
banking  law  of  Wisconsin,  in  1853. 

As  early  as  1841,  before  the  collapse  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
American  of  September  28,  1841 :  "  The  present  circu- 
lation of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  whether  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  is  $;o,ooc. 
In  addition  to  the  guarantee  afforded  by  Stockholders, 
both  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
municate the  facts,  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  bills  of 
the  institution  are  redeemed  in  the  city  have  never  been 
without  the  means  of  taking  up  its  whole  circulation  at 
a  moment's  notice,  either  in  Illinois  funds  or  Eastern 
exchange,  and  have  at  this  time,  deposits,  available 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  in  the  Chicago  Branch 
Bank,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  entire  circulation.' 

A  statement  like  the  above  silenced  the  Illinois 
Bank  men  for  the  time  being,  as  a  run  on  Smith's  Bank 
would  be  virtually  a  run  on  their  own  bank,  toe  deposits 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  being  kept  in  that  insti- 
tution. But  when,  in  1843,  the  State  Bank  was  closed 
Up,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  all  the  outside  hanks  of 
issue  whose  circulation  came  in  competition.  The  most 
formidable  attempt  to  ruin  the  bank  occurred  in  Novem- 

•  O-ncd  b>  t,  H.  llureh. 
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ber,  1839.  For  weeks  t>efore,  the  Michigan  banks,  with 
allies  in  Chicago,  had  been  employing  brokers  to  gather 
"Smith's  bills,"  of  which  there  were  out  at  the  time 
§1,000,000.  On  Thanksgiving  day  Smith  closed  his 
bank  in  Chicago  for  the  holiday  as  was  customary.  The 
news  was  immediately  sent  to  Milwaukee  that  "Smith 
had  closed  his  bank  in  Chicago,"  and  a  local  panic  was 
thus  inaugurated.  Simultaneously  the  accumulated  bills 
began  to  pour  in  for  redemption,  both  in  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago.  Mr.  Mitchell,  secretary  at  Milwaukee, 
immediately  sent  an  express  to  Chicago  for  a  supply  of 
specie,  which  was  promptly  forwarded  in  double  the 
amount  required,  one-half  by  land  express  and  the  other 
by  way  of  the  lake.  In  the  History  of  Milwaukee,  pub- 
lished in  1S81,  the  run  on  the  bank  and  its  result  is  thus 
stated  :  "  There  was  much  excitement  and  large  crowds 
of  panic-stricken  depositors  thronged  the  bank  and  with- 
drew their  deposits.  The  m  ire  intelligent  classes,  how- 
ever, proved  their  stanch  friendship  and  supreme  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  bank,  by  furnishing  him 
all  they  could  rake  together  at  first,  and  afterward 
replenishing  his  coffers  by  depositing  with  him  such 
amounts  as  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  safe- 
keeping. Thus  the  run  became  nearly  self-supporting, 
and,  as  the  supply  of  coin  seemed  inexhaustible,  the 
local  panic  among  small  depositors  had  entirely  subsided 
before  the  arrival  of  the  coin  from  Chicago,  the  deposits 
l>eing  actually  decreased  at  the  end  of  the  run  only 
about  $100,000." 

Mr.  Smith  promptly  redeemed  the  bills  presented  in 
Chicago.  The  plot  failed  and  left  the  bank  ultimately 
stronger  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  than  ever 
before. 

The  panic,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago,  where  it  was  short  lived,  but  spread  all 
through  the  VVest  where  the  bills  were  current  and  con- 
stituted the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Concerning  the  panic  and  the  bank,  the  Chicago 
Democrat,  December  1,  1849.  discoursed  thus:  "Wis- 
consin Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company— Panic- 
Some  considerable  excitement  has  been  created  within 
the  past  few  weeks  with  regard  to  this  institution  ;  and 
on  account  of  articles  published  in  the  papers  of  this 
city,  many  of  the  holders  of  its  bills  abroad  have  been 
alarmed. '  In  St.  Louis  the  excitement  was  intense  and 
its  bills  were  selling  at  five  to  six  per  cent  discount. 
They  were,  however,  redeemed  at  the  company  agency, 
at  one  per  cent  discount— the  usual  rale.  Upon  the 
line  of  the  canal,  also,  we  learn  that  the  bills  have  been 
selling  at  eight  per  cent  discount."  After  alluding  to 
its  hatred  of  banking  and  broken  banks  it  continued  : 
"  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  the  failures  of  the  banks 
should  cause  the  people  to  enquire  whether  the  owners 
of  the  institution  are  legally  responsible  for  its  liabilities. 
In  this  state  of  things,  we  agree  with  our  contemporaries 
of  the  I'ressthat  it  is  due  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  its 
proprietor  that  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company  should  make  such  arrangements  as  will  pre- 
vent these  panics  in  the  future.  Mr.  Smith  is  now  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  make  such  a  disposition  of  the 
properly  which  he  possesses,  or  securities  that  he  can 
command,  as  will  amply  secure  the  public,  so  far  as  a 
bunk  can  be  said  to  be  "secure.  We  should  think  that  a 
regard  alone  of  his  own  interest  would  lead  to  this. 
Such  security  would  restore  confidence,  and  give  his 
institution  a  stability  which  it  can  never  possess  under 
its*  present  character.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  made  a 
wealthy  man  by  the  people  of  this  city.  Why  then  with- 
hold legal  responsibility  which  should  long  ago  have 


been  given,  but  without  which  the  public  have  been  so 
generous  as  to  put  confidence  in  the  institution  ?" 

As  showing  that  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  demands  the  public  had  upon 
them  in  return  for  the  confidence  it  had  shown  in  their 
institutions,  the  following  appeared  in  the  l>emoc  rat  >>t 
December  7,  1849. 

"Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  George  Smith.  We  copy  the  following  from 
Thompson's  Hank  Note  Reporter  of  December  1,  just 
received  : 

"Wisconsin  Marine  &  Kiri:  Issi  rancf.  Company. 

"  Mii.wai  Kit.,  November  12,  1541). 
"J.  Thompson,  Ksc.v . — llrar  Sir.  In  the  Hank  Sole  Reporter 
of  the  15th  current  I  observe  reference  is  made  to  this  institution  in 
a  communication  in  which  you  ap|xrnd  certain  remarks  of  your  inn 
ami  Inquire  whether  the  public  have  a  legal  claim  on  me  for  the 
redemption  of  its  notes.  In  answer  to  this  question.  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  being  aware  that  doubt  existed  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  my  liability  for  the  issue*  of  the  company,  and  being 
desirous  of  satisfying  what  I  am  nut  piep.ifed  lo  call  an  unreason- 
able wish  on  the  parts  of  a  portion  of  IM  public,  I  did,  in  March. 
1*46,  create  a  legal  liability  mi  my  part  for  all  stirh  issues,  and  thai 
in  order  lo  remove  all  ground  of  doubt  on  this  subject,  and  acting 
under  the  advice  of  able  counsel  as  to  the  most  effectual  manner  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  end,  I  have  rcventb,  together  with  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  secretary,  executed  instruments  creating  a  personal 
liability  OR tlM  part  of  both  of  us,  to  trustees,  for  the  beneht  of  the 
holders  of  the  company's  notes  now  outstanding,  and  those  that 
may  be  hereafter  issued:  the  trustees  lieuig  Wiliiam  H,  Brown  at 
Chicago  and  Hans  Crocker  of  this  city. 

•'  Yours  respect fu II v. 

"  CitOMM  Smith." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1849:  "Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  merchants  of 
the  city  have  published  a  circular  expressing  confidence 
in  the" notes  of  the  Wisconsin  Marine  &  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company." 

There  was  very  little  popular  distrust  of  the  bank 
after  this  date.  Its  t  in  illation  was  still  further  increased 
in  amount,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  years  was  the 
favorite  currency  throughout  the  West. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  was  at  this  time  violently 
opposed  to  banks  and  banking  as  carried  on  in  the 
West,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fusilade  against  them  all.  It  represented,  however, 
quite  fairly  the  different  phases  of  the  business  as  they 
transpired.  The  following  excerpts  are  deemed  of  his- 
toric value: 

Issue  of  April  16,  1849: 

"  CJtieago  Temperatte*  Saving  Association. — Deposits 
from  a  dollar,  upwards,  received,  drawing  seven  per 
cent  interest,  payable  half  yearly.  William  H.  Hrown, 
president:  Charles  Walker,  vice-president:  J.  Wilcox, 
secretary;  T.  B.  Carter,  treasurer:  Alfred  Cowles,  attor- 
ney. Loaning  Committee:  It.  W.  Raymond,  Thomas 
Richmond,  Henry  Smith." 

June  36.— "A  new  banking  and  exchange  house 
has  been  opened  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Curtiss  iV  Tink- 
ham  who,  having  command  of  considerable  funds  in 
Ohio  and  other  currency,  it  is  expected  by  the  produce 
operators  and  others,  will  be  able  to  extend  the  facili- 
ties now  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  the  productions 
of  the  country.  E.  I.  Tinkham,  late  cashier  of  Wiscon- 
sin Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm." 

September  19,  under  the  head  of  «  Money  Table:  " 
"  Bills  bankable  and  commanding  specie  at  one  per 
cent  :  New  England  banks  in  good  credit.  New  York 
State  banks  in  good  credit,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
banks  in  good  credit,  Ohio.  Indiana  and  Kentucky  banks 
in  good  credit,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  Missouri  banks 
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in  good  credit,  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company  certificates,  Pennsylvania  banks,  not  over  one 
per  cent,  discount  in  New  York, 

"  Uneurrent. — Canada,  three  per  cent  discount, 
Pennsylvania,  par  to  three  percent  discount, Tennessee, 
not  taken.  Slate  Bank  of  Illinois,  fifty  per  cent  dis- 
count, State  Bank  of  ShawncetOWO,  seventy-five  per 
cent  discount." 

"  Scrip  — Chicago  city  orders,  par  to  live  per  cent 
discount;  Cook  County  orders,  thirty  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  discount;  auditors  warrants,' ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  discount;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  land  war- 
rants, §1 3  j  to  $154  each. 

"  Exchange.— On  New  Vork,  Albany  and  Boston, 
one  and  a  half  percent  premium  for  currency;  on  New 
\  ork,  Allwny  and  Boston,  one  percent  for  specie;  on 
Buffalo,  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  premium'  for 
currency;  on  Buffalo,  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent 
premium  for  specie;  on  Finland,  $vio.  the  pound  ster- 
ling- 111  sums  to  suit." 

In  the  same  issue  September  10  k.  K.  Swift 
advertised  as  follows: 

-  R.  K.  Swift  will  receive  deposits  of  money  and 
allow  interest  as  follows:  On  certificates  payable  live 
.lays  alter  demand,  four  per  cent  ;  ten  days,  live  per 
cent  ;  fifteen  days,  six  per  cent;  twenty  days,  seven  per 
cent  ;  twenty-five  days,  eight  per  cent;  thirty  days,  nine 
per  ecu  ;  fnrty-t.vc  clays,  ten  per  rent.  If  the  sum  or 
sums  deposited  by  one  person  should  exceed  $1,000 
he  .met  demand  is .  to  be  arranged  hv  special  con' 
tra.t.  A  deposit  book  will  be  opened  from  1  till  *  r  M 
every  day  holidays  and  Sunday  excepted)  at  the  resi-' 

l  e  u-fit  of  £1;* ,,bsCr|il>cr'-'-S  Mi'-hiRan  Avenue,  for  the 
client  of  ladies,  and  one  percent  more  will  be  allowed 
them  over  the  rates  above  named. 

"  R-  K  Swift, 

'  Office  over  Kohn's  store,  in  Lake  Street." 

rat^-nS  SV:,S,t,U"  f,rsl  ba,nker  in  (:hica«"  »°  inaugu- 
c  st  In  th,  ^  »',th  California  and  the  Pacific 
c  ast.  In  the  same  pa.KT  from  which  the  above  is 
quoted  appears  the  following;  L  ls 


Ship  packages  of  goods  from  Chicago,  by  way  of  New 
\  ork  and  Cape  Horn,  to  San  Francisco.  '  ' 

..  t.-         c         ..     T.       '* R-  K  Swift,  Chicago 
Elijah  Swim,  San  Francisco."  fe 

The  intensity  of  the  hatred  which  the  Democrat 
cherished  toward  wild-cat  currency  is  evinced  in  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  1 
1849: 

"  P rival?  Rankin^.— We  understand  that  before  Ion? 
we  shall  be  blessed  '?.  with  more  home-made  money 
Among  those  who  intend  to  issue  bills  we  have  heard' 
mentioned;  R.  K.  Swift  we  have  not  learned  the  naw 
of  his  bank  .  I.  H.  Burch,  Fsq.  .Chicago  Hank,  we  sup- 
pose and  J.  Y.  Scammon.  Esq.  Chicago  Marine  & 
Hre  Insurance  Company  .  Glorious  times,  bye  and  bve 
if  paper  money  will  make  them." 

The  above  brought  the  following  response  from  Mr 
Scammon,  which  was  published  Decembers: 

"  IUskinc.  On  tee  op  Chicago  Marine  &  Fine  Is-,  t- 
am  e  Company,  December  1.  1849.  T»  FJitor 
In  your  paper  of  ibis  morning  I  lind  rav  name  as  connected  uith 
this  institution  included  among  those  who  intend  to  issue  hills 
I  crmit  me  to  say  through  the  Name  medium  lhat  it  is  not  aiv  imen- 
Hon  to  issue  bills  or  any  other  circulation.  The  ohjecl  and  desisn 
of  the  lloard  of  Directors  of  this  company  are  to  establish  a  >lI>- 
stanli.il  and  responsible  marine  insurance  company,  in  which  our 
citizens  shall  be  interested.  and  which  shall  tie  clwflv  owned  and 
managed  here.  Besides  the  business  of  insurance. 'the  CMpMf 
WW  receive  money  on  deposit,  and  loan  il  and  the  capital  of  the  in- 
stitunon.  and  it  is  our  intention  to  organize  a  saving*  department, 
under  such  guarantees  as  will  make  il  undoubledlv  safe  to  de- 
positor*. \-our  obedient  servant, 

"J.  YOCNG  SCAMNOM." 

As  further  proof  that  the  Chicago  Marine  ft  Fire 
Insurance  Company  did  not  intend  to  issue  bills,  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  I  -emocrat  of  December 
6,  1849,  is  given: 

"  CAicagt  Marine  cw  Fir*  tnsuraitu  Company— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Marine  &  Fire  Insurance  Company,  held  November 
26.  1849,  the  following  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted: 

"  /VWrw/,  That  the  business  <,f  this,  institution  shall  be  divided 
into  two  general  departments;  one  to  be  styled  the  Insurance  Ik 

»  •  V, —  -  -  1-  1    a  |>  .  *  1*L 


„  -»     }  rmt  1  lllll  Olll      (■>     IH.     li>  It'll    llir     I  l^lll  JIICC  1-v* 

partmcnt.  and  the  other  the  Iteposit  and  Loan  Department.  The 
business  of  the  first  department  shall  be  mainly  confined  for  the 
present  to  marine  insurance;  that  of  the  second  to  the  receiving  at 
money  on  deposit  and  the  loaning  of  the  same.  The  second  4» 
partmcnt  shall  be  subdivided  into  a  general  deposit  dcpartmenl 
and  a  sas  ings  dc|urtment. 

"  ARmMW,  that  for  the  protection  and  security  of  all  persons 
who  shall  make  deposits  in  the  savings  department  of  this  in«tHu- 
l.on,  il  is  hereby  declared,  and  the  company  do  hereby  contract 
and  agree  that  all  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  lie  deposited  in 
the  savings  department  of  this  institution  shali  be  he'd  in  tn.st 
for  itaid  depos.itc.rs.  and  shall  not  be  mingled  with  lite  general  fun.U 
or  the  institution,  but  shall  be  kept,  used  and  invested  by  this 
company  as  a  distinct  fund,  the  principal  thereof  belonging  in 
equit\  to  such  depositors  respectively,  and  not  In  the  institution, 
so  that,  in  no  event,  shall  such  funds  be  jeopardized  by  other  trans- 
actions of  this  institution,  this  institution  agreeing  lo  return  such 
deposits  with  interest,  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  respective 
deposit  books  or  ccrtificales  of  deposit,  but  ihis  institution  and  all 
its  properly  and  funds  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  such  deposits. 

"/VWrv./,  That  it  is  not  the  design  or  intention  of  this  insti- 
tior ito  exercise  any  doubtful  powers,  or  to  do  any  act  not  Nearly 
within  the  limits  of  its  charter 

„_   ,  "I.VOUNC  SCAMMON,  /W>«/. 

"t.  B.  McCa<;<;.  Stcnttry.* 

In  the  same  issue  December  6,  1849  ,  appears  the 
following  advertisement: 

and  cause  the  same\o'he"rm«;»,'?P'  iU  San  Francisco     ,  A«tt.    S.  Bronson  &  Co..  60  Clark  Street.  Col- 

cities  in  the  Cni ted  S,,,  '  '°  an-v      the  'cadinK  remittances  made  on  all  parts  of  the  Tnited  SUM 

me  united  states,  Canada  or  Europe  and  win     l^'T"  acc""n,s  kol"-  bn»'  "ranson  Nw 

I   .una  Will     \  ork  at  one  per  cent.    Hremi.m  for  currency. " 


/•    .  "  R-  K-  Sw,F     «'i  Fake  Street  " 

Swift^'l     C':  f^"--s™   Francisco-E    &    K  K 

and  cause  the  same  to  h»  ^.  ".  'IV  M  Sa.n  .Francisco 
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"  Tin*  subscribers  arc  selling  exchange  on  New  York.  Altwny 
and  Ho>ton.  for  currency  at  one  per  rem  premiums;  for  Kaslern 
bills  at  one-half  per  cent  premium.     GKOlUih  SMI  I'll  \  CO." 

Banking  UNDER  the  Statk  Law  1851  to  1861). 
—  The  period  from  1843  to  1SO0  was  one  of  marked 
growth  in  business  and  population,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  acute  financiers  should  have  discovered  that  the 
deprivation  of  a  local  circulation  was  becoming  each 
year,  as  business  increased,  an  increasing  loss  to  the 
State.  In  1 R5  1 ,  the  business  of  the  State,  and  especially 
of  the  northern  part,  of  which  Chicago  had  become  the 
trade  center,  had  so  increased  that  a  new  banking  law 
had  become  an  imperative  necessity.  The  irresponsible 
issues  of  individual  bankers,  however  well  secured,  and 
the  currency  of  banks  outside  the  State  were  not  con- 
sidered adequate,  safe  or  profitable,  for  the  best  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Accordingly  in 
1851,  the  Legislature  passed  a  general  law,  under  which 
legal  banking  was  again  established.  The  law  was 
passed  February  15,  1851.  and  amended  February  10, 

It  was  copied  in  its  essential  provisions  after  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  so  generally  familiar 
to  the  intelligent  reader  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
give  it  entire.     The  general  provisions  were  as  follows: 

The  State  Auditor  was  authorized  and  required  to 
cause  to  be  printed  and  engraved,  in  the  best  manner 
to  guard 'against  counterfeiting  such  quantity  of  cir- 
culating notes,  in  similitude  of  bank  notes,  in  blank  of 
different  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he 
might  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These  blank  bills 
were  to  Ik-  countersigned  and  registered,  and,  when 
given  out  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  became  the 
legal  money  of  the  Stale. 

Any  person  or  association  of  persons  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  banking  under  the  act  were  required  to 
legally  transfer  to  and  deposit  with  the  Auditor  any 
portion  of  the  public  stock  issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  stocks  011  which  full  interest 
is  annually  paid,  or  the  stocks  of  the  State  of  Illinois — 
the  St;«le  stocks  to  lie  valued  at  a  rate  twenty  per  centum 
less  in  value  than  the  market  price  of  such  stocks  to  be 
estimated  and  governed  by  the  average  rate  at  winch 
such  stocks  have  been  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within 
the  previous  six  months  preceding  the  time  when  such 
stocks  may  be  left  on  deposit  with  the  Auditor.  The 
Auditor  was  forbidden  to  issue  bills  for  banking  pur- 
poses on  the  security  of  any  State  bonds,  on  which  less 
than  six  per  cent  per  annum  was  not  regularly  paid, 
except  at  least  two  dollars  in  such  bonds,  exclusive  of 
interest,  be  deposited  for  one  dollar  of  bills  so  issued. 

At  the  valuation  thus  prescribed  the  corporators 
were  entitled  to  receive  a  like  amount  of  bills,  which  on 
being  countersigned  by  the  officers  of  the  bank  thus 
created,  they  were  authorized  to  loan  and  circulate  as 
money,  such  bills  being  made  payable  on  demand,  at 
the  place  of  business,  in  the  Stale,'  where  the  bank  had 
been  established. 

In  case  any  bank  should  fail  to  redeem  its  bills  on 
presentation,  and  on  formal  complaint  thereof,  made  in 
manner  prescribed  in  the  act,  the  said  bank  was  to  be 
restrained  from  doing  further  business  and  the  securi- 
ties deposited  were  to  be  applied  first,  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  outstanding  circulation,  and  the  residue, 
if  any  should  remain,  to  ihe  payment  of  other  liabilities 
of  the  bank. 

Each  stockholder  was  made  individually  liable  in 
proportion  to  the  full  amount  of  capital  stock  owned  by 
him.    The  banks  were  to  be  examined  annually  by  a 


board  of  commissioners,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  each  bank  doing  business  under 
the  act  filed  with  the  Auditor.  Quarterly  reports  were 
also  to  be  made  by  the  officers  of  such  banks  to  the 
Auditor. 

The  law  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification, 
at  the  fall  election,  and  ratified.  The  vote  in  the  State 
was:  for  the  banking  law,  37.578;  against.  31,321.  I  he 
majority  in  Cook  County  for  the  law  was  2,332. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  the  law  the  Gem  of  the 
I'rairie.  November  15.  1851,  said: 

•*  ( )ur  local  currency  is  now  supplied  by  the  follow- 
ing banks  :  The  Wisconsin,  Marine  &  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Chicago  bank  of  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  the 
city  bank  of  Bradley  ,V  CuittSS,  the  Southwestern 
Plank  Road  Company,  Macomb  County  Bank,  Michi- 
gan, Oswego  &  State  Line  Plank  Road  Company,  and 
the  Illinois  River  Bank.  The  bills  of  these  banks 
passed  readily  among  us.  They  were  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and,  although  every- 
body is  dissatisfied  with  the  establishment  of  money 
institutions  in  our  midst,  without  the  sanction  and  con- 
trol of  law,  they  have  met  the  sanction  and  countenance 
of  the  community,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  unless  it 
shall  turn  out  that  the  State  has  adopted  a  general 
banking  law  In  that  case,  we  apprehend  that  what- 
ever banking  institutions  may  be  in  Illinois  must  com- 
ply with  the  law,  or  their  bills  will  be  forced  out  of 
circulation." 

In  advocacy  of  a  general  banking  law  the  Gem  of 
the  Prairie,  October  26,  1851,  said  : 

"  Illinois  is  flooded  with  the  issues  of  foreign  banks. 
Our  people  pay  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  lor  a 
currency,  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  enrich  private  cor- 
porations of  the  Eastern  States.  The  general  banking 
law,  011  which  we  arc  to  vote  in  a  week  or  two  provides: 
securities  far  superior  to  those  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  banks  whose  issues  go  to  make  up  our  present  cur- 
rency, and  it  effectually  guards  against  over  issues.  It 
will  furnish  us  with  a  home  currency  to  be  kept  under 
the  control  of  laws  of  our  own  making,  the  interest  of 
which  will  be  retained  in  the  State,  augmenting  the 
general  wealth,  instead  of  being  carried  off,  thereby 
impoverishing  our  people  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually."  *  *  *  "  Shall  we 
have  this  or  that  ?  That  is  really  the  question  before 
us.    One  or  the  other  we  must  and  will  have." 

Cnder  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  and  ratified 
by  the  people,  what  was  termed  legal  banking  was 
again  begun  in  Illinois.  The  first  bank  organized  in 
Chicago  was  the  Marine  Hank.  It  filed  its  certificate 
of  organization  January  13.  1852.  Its  capital  was  at 
that  time  §50,000,  which  was  increased  May  20  by  an 
addition  of  §500,000.  Bonds  were  deposited,  accord- 
ing to  the  Auditor's  report,  October  20,  1852,  to  secure 
a  circulation  of  $90,044.  J.  Y.  Scammon  was  the  pres- 
ident of  the  institution  and  F.dward  I.  Tinkham  its 
cashier.  The  first  appearance  of  its  bills  was  announced 
in  the  Democrat  of  April  21,  1852,  as  follows  : 

"  Marine  BANK. —  The  bills  of  this  bank,  the  first 
issue  under  the  General  Banking  law,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  Saturday  1  April  17).  The  plate  is  a  very 
fine  one  anil  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  counterfeit." 

On  the  following  day  the  Democrat  described  the 
bill  as  follows  : 

"  We  received  yesterday  in  the  course  of  business  a 
$5  bill  of  the  Marine  Bank.  It  is  finely  engraved,  hav- 
ing for  a  vignette,  the  bust  of  that  distinguished  philos- 
opher and  theologian.  Baron  Swedenborg,  with  rays 
emanating  therefrom,  placed  between   two  beautiful 
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women.  The  only  thin}?  we  objected  to  in  the  bill  is 
the  embellishing  it  with  ladies— emblems  of  innocence 
— as  though  there  were  anything  innocent  about  (yank- 
ing institutions.  The  bills' are  secured  bv  stock  depos- 
ited with  the  Auditor." 

The  Democrat  of  February  18,  iSsu.  announced  the 

organization  of  the  Merchant  s  and  Mechanic  s  Hanks 
of  Chicago. 

«'  Banking  House,  No.  5,  Clark  Street ;  Levi  D. 
Boone,  president  ;  Stephen  Branson,  Jr.,  cashier." 

Messrs.  I.  H.  Burch  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Chi- 
™X"  11  •'  !«.  pr  •  inn  :rsM  1/.  ,|  ili,  ,r  instituti.  m.  The 
Democrat,  July  7,  1852,  announced  the  fact  : 

"  Messrs.  I.  H.  Hurch  &  Co.,  of  the  Chicago  Bank- 
have  filed  the  necessary  papers  for  the  organization  of 
their  bank  under  the  general  law  of  the  State 
with  a  capital  of  Si, 000.000.  Mr.  Burch  has  done  busi- 
ness in  this  city  for  a  number  of  years,  and  earned  an 
enviable  reputation." 

October  9.  the  same  jwper  said: 
•'  The  Chicago  Bank  is  now  in  full  operation.  $108  - 

000  of  State  slock  having  been  deposited  with  the 
Auditor  as  a  basis  of  circulation.  Additional  deix.sits 
of  stock  will  be  made  soon.  The  nominal  capital  is 
$■.000,000.     The  following  is  the  list  of  officers: 

1  homos  Burch,  president  ;  Alfred  Spink,  vice-president; 
I  H.  Bttrch,  cashier."  1 

The  Southwestern  Plank  Road  Company  filed  the 
necessary  papers  with  the  Auditor  to  render  it  a  lej-al 
bank  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  ,852,  and  was  there- 
after known  as  the  Commercial  Hank. 

Messrs.  Bradley  &  Curtiss  started  banking  under 

Sty  K.  ank  TO  known  "  lbe  Chicago 

In  May.  Forrest  Brothers  &  Go.,  opened  a  new 
"m1;^  .T"-    °"  thL'.''"»";'"<-'ement.the  Democrat 

if  i  ™ .  ,y%  m-vs  :  *■ 1  hey  haw  doM  both 

s  o„  /  L:  0ld  T",ry'  w]wU  mil  Pvethem  advan- 

age  on  foreign  exchange.    Banks  are  now  getting  as 

hem  ".h  "rr,K'"nCS  m\  d,V-  antl'  ;ls  ™  <"  have 
heT;  .    W..ha.\«  t,,e  K^eater  the  competition  aid 

the  less  , he  shave  '  This  banking  house-  did  business 
as  the  Union  Bank.     The  Democrat  of  August  ,0  said 

1 5  1 «  "-  ^  ,:,,mn,c»«-'«l  business  with  a  cap- 
ital  >  $200,000,     The  gentlemen  connected  with  t  is 

•  V  it  'mVT  long  'KCn  -ell  known  in    ,    cit  - 

izld  •?  1  ,t  ave,  )ce"  Phased,  ,he  company  orga£ 

■«d  and  they  will  proceed  t<,  business  as  loon  as  he 
notes  can  be  engraved.    The  officers  are  :  Andrew  I 

Mc^aS\T  L°CCUpild   ">'  '"-iss'm  1- 

H^k  ,f  r-  o  'l  ,>:,nk.!n«,.,JLm<c-  '"Uler  the  name  of  the 
Sot  O £  rCrC%  1  te  ;>™<>^ement  in  the  same 
paper,  October  7.  ,852,  shows  that  at  that  time  it  w  is 

SKr^rE,of,•^oS;,,  ,u,sines*-  ,t;JL;::: 

easier"  "  *  Pres'<le'»  an<'  T.  McCalla, 

"f  the  c'itv  of  wShSon  li  c  "(Xh*  H;,nk 
at  104  Randolph  Street  C  '  "*«  adeemed 

P"  Strect'         current  funds  or  bank 


bills,  by  S.  \  rooms.  The  Mechanic's  Bank,  George- 
town.  I).  C.  pledged  a  contingent  Safety  Fund  of 
I  mted  States  stock  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills 
I  he  Democrat  of  October  8,  1853,  in  which  the  above 
information  appeared,  said:  The  Mechanic's  Hank  of 
Georgetown,  comes  into  our  market  to  compete  with 
our  bankers  and  brokers,  in  the  fiscal  transactions  grow- 
ing out  of  our  large  trade  and  commerce." 

Bills  pur|H>rting  tp  be  issued  bv  the  Bank  of  America 
Washington,  I).  C.  were  redeemed  bv  George  Smith! 
who  had  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  imtitotioa 
in  April,  1852,  and  became  its  president.  He  organ- 
ized a  bank  under  the  same  name  under  the  State  law 
July  19,  185;.  depositing  bonds  sufficient  for  the 
redemption  of  a  circulation  of  $50,000.  Between  the 
two  he  floated  a  large  circulation. 

The  Transition  Period.— As  has  already  ap- 
peared the  capitalists  of  Chicago  who  believed  in  U-gal 
banking  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fit* <>f  the  new  law.  During  1852,  the  following  Chi- 
cago banks  were  organized: 

Marine  Bank,  January  13,  1851,  J.  Y.  Scammon, 
president;  Kdward  I.  Tin'kham,  cashier. 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics'  Bank.  February,  185s, 
Levi  D.  Boone,  president;  Stephen  Bronson,  cashier. 

Commercial  Bank,  successor  to  the  Southwestern 
Blank  Road  Company 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  papers  filed  in  May,  1852; 
IhukIs  deposited  to  secure  circulation  in  October,  A.  W. 
Davisson,  president;  T.  McCalla,  cashier. 

City  Bank,  June.  1S5 2,  was  a  proprietary  bank  owned 
by  the  firm  of  Bradley  \-  C  urtiss. 

Chicago  Bank,  Juiv  1,  18^2,  was  the  successor  to  the 
banking  business  of  1.  II.'  Burch  &  Co.;  president, 
Thomas  Burch;  cashier.  I.  H.  Burch.  . 

Union  Bank,  August,  1852,  owned  by  Forrest  fins. 
\-  Co.  Andrew  J.  Brown,  president;  Henry  L.  Forrest 
and  Thomas  I..  Forrest,  joint  cashiers. 

Bank  of  America,  owned  by  George  Smith  &  Co. 
Elisha  W.  Wiltard  being  the  co-partner  ,  July  19.  1S52. 

Farmer's  Bank,  December  25,  1852,  was  established 
and  organized  by  Messrs.  Chase  Bros.  \  Co. 

At  the  In-ginning  of  1853,  the  new  city  directory 
published,  contained  the  nair.es  of  the  following  persons 
and  firms,  at  that  time  identified  with  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  city: 

James  M.  Adsit,  broker.  35  Clark  Street. 
George  J.  Brewer    Marine  Bank  ,  37  Clark  Street. 
I.  H.  Burch  <V  Co.    Chicago  Bank  .  corner  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets. 

Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  37 
Clark  Street. 

Chicago  Bank,  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark  streets. 
Marine  Bank,  37  Clark  Street. 
City  Bank.  24  Clark  Street. 

Bank  of  Commerce  Davisson  McCalla  &  Co.),  5° 
Clark  Street. 

Exchange  Bank,  H.  A.  Tucker),  corner  of  Lake 
and  Clark  streets. 

Bank  of  Chicago*  Seth  Paine  &  Co.j. 

Commercial  Exchange  Company,  66  Clark  .Street; 
David  Gamble,  with  George  Smith  &  Co.;  Henry 
Greenbatim.  at  R.  K.  Swifts  bank;  Elbridgc  G.  Hall, 
money  loaner,  ioj  Lake  Street;  Jones*  Patrick,  link- 
ers. 40  Clark  Street;  Alfred  Spink,  teller  of  Chicago 
Hank;  Richard  K.  Swift,  banker,  corner  of  Lake  and 
Clark  Streets;  George  Smith  &  Co.  Wisconsin  Marine 
&  Kire  Insurance  Company,  and  Bank  of  America. 

*  Th*.  nU,T       bwunr,.  iVw»  nil  appear  in  thr  dirrrliry    ll  "**  !)"£ 
hdd,',  „,«r  holding,  adjoin  ihr  .441  pwl-nfliw  ba.lii.nE 
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bankers,  41  and  43  Clark  Street;  John  K.  Valentine, 
with  George  Smith  &  Co. 

The  vear  1852,  which  witnessed  the  reestablishment 
of  banking  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois,  was  an  ex- 
citing one  in  the  annals  of  Chicago  banking.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that,  although  a  new  and  legal  currency 
hail  been  provided,  it  was  not  supplanting  the  well- 
established  and  largely-circulated  bills  issued  by  the 
Wisconsin  Marine  i\:  lire  Insurance  Company. 
"Smith's  bills"  were  still  plenty,  and  were  current 
wherever  known,  as  they  were  always  kept  at  par  with 
the  money  of  other  banks,  and  redeemable  in  gold  at 
one  per  cent  discount.  Smith  had  grown  rich  and  some- 
what arrogant  in  his  consciousness  of  financial  strength. 
He  continued  to  Haunt  his  bills  in  the  face  of  the  new 
banking  law  in  a  manner  exasperating  in  the  extreme 
to  I.  Voting  Scammon  and  other  stanch  anil  honest 
advocates  of  "legal  banking"  who  had  established 
banks  in  the  city.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent  or  prac- 
ticable bjf  the  enemies  of  his  bank  to  repeat  the  old- 
time  attempts  to  ruin  it  by  a  run.  He  kept  himself 
constantly  fortified  against  aggressive  moves  in  that 
line,  and 'could  have  turned  the  tables  on  any  bank  or 
combination  of  bankers  who  should  attempt  it,  in  a  way 
which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  There 
existed,  however,  from  the  beginning  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  doing  business  in  good  faith 
under  the  State  law  to  drive  the  illegal  issues  out  of 
circulation  if  possible.  Meantime  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality  prevailed. 

Sometime  in  the  early  spring  complaints  became 
rife  among  the  people  at  the  curienl  charge  of  one  per 
cent  for  gold  for  bank  bills.  This  was  the  rate  which 
had  been  established  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  was  found 
impracticable  for  the  legal  banks  to  redeem  at  par, 
while  his  money  still  circulated  as  currency,  as  theirs 
would  be  constantly  returning  for  gold  while  Smith's 
would  remain  out  performing  the  functions  of  money. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Chicago  Democ  rat, 
not  partial  to  banks,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  shows 
something  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  1852,  it  said: 

"  We  understand  that  arrangements  arc  now  being  made  by 
all  the  banks  in  our  city  to  bring  up  their  notes  to  100  cents  to  the 
dollar  instead  <l  keeping  them  u  »)  cnts,  when  they  tune  been 
for  a  long  time.  If  all  go  into  this  operation,  by  exchanging  notes 
every  Saturday  night,  they  have  nothing  to  feat  fn..n*  each  other. 
Some  are  afraid  o(  the  land  sales  about  to  take  place  in  our  city. 
Kill  we  think  thai  land  warrants  will  be  used  at  them  instead  of 
specie  and  so  this  is  no  objection." 

On  the  6th  of  May  it  Hid: 

"The  people  are  Incoming  very  much  excited  upon  the  subject 
of  the  banks  not  redeeming  in  specie.  We  have  talked  with  our 
bankers  upon  this  subject.  Each  alone  says  there  ought  to  be  spe- 
cie payment,  but  each  is  afraid  of  his  rivals.  Each  is  afraid  that 
if  he  pays  specie  some  id  bis  rivals  will  make  a  run  upon  him. 
There  is' some  plausibility  in  these  pleas,  but  there  is  a  way  to  obvi- 
ate <hcm  all.  Let  there  be  a  common  day  to  all.  Let  our  Hoard 
of  Trade  take  hold  of  this  matter.  Let  there  be  a  committee 
appointed  to  see  all  the  banks  in  the  city  and  make  an  amicable 
arrangement  whereby  all  the  banks  shall  commence  paying  by  June 
I,  or  at  fartherest  by  July  I.  Our  Legislature  uught  to  take  hold 
of  this  subject,  as  it  is  clearlv  embraced  within  I  he  terms  of  the  Oov- 
ernor's  proclamation;  and  it  is  in  their  power  to  stop  all  illegal 
banking.  The  Marine  Hank  is  paying  specie  now.  ami  several  of 
the  other  bankers  have  authorised  us  to  say  that  they  arc  ready  and 
willing  to  begin  whenever  a  day  shall  be  agreed  upon." 

From  the  Democrat  of  May  24: 

"  We  have  conversed  with  the  most  of  our  bankers  upon  the 
subject  (of  paving  speciel  and  thev  have  all  said  that  (hey  would 
pay  specie  the  moment  Mr.  Smith  did;  that  they  could  not  pay  spe- 
cie unless  he  did,  for  it  was  in  his  power  to  ruin  them.  Mr.  Smith 
is  now  here,  and  is  willing  to  make  any  arrangement  that  will  give 
him  an  equal  chance  with  the  other  banks,  but  any  arrangement 


made  must  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith  and  striclly  adhered  to  try 

every  one.  A  combination  of  merchants,  to  deposit  with  no  one 
who' issues  bills  not  equivalent  to  specie  or  to  New  York  exchange 
at  one-half  per  cent  premium,  is  oti  fool  and  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  Chicago  &  Galena  Railroad  and  canal  trustees  have  the  matter 
under  advisement  of  taking  no  bills  not  equal  to  specie  here,  If 
our  bankers  have  no  respect  for  themselves;  if  they  do  not  value 
their  own  nolcs  at  par,  it  is  time  Ihey  were  taught  to  do  so.  A. 
people  are  not  free  whilst  thev  submit  lo  have  a  currency  that  those 
who  issue  it  at  par  will  not  take  back  at  par.  Our  Legislature  is 
soon  to  convene,  when  a  stringent  law  against  present  abuses  should 
be  passed,  and  there  should  be  no  law  to  collect  a  note  given  for 
such  stuff  as  we  are  having  now  for  money." 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  appears  that  at  that 
lime  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  illegal  issue,  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  liank, 
could  dictate  terms  to  the  legal  banks  of  the  city.  The 
proposed  arrangement  with  him  fell  through.  To  estab- 
lish a  clearing-house,  as  was  proposed,  and  exchange 
bills,  would  have  lieeii  in  defiance  of  the  very  law  under 
which  the  other  banks  had  been  organized. 

As  the  banking  law  seemed  inadequate  to  drive  out 
of  circulation  Smith's  certificates  of  deposit,  some  of  the 
banks  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
this  system  of  banking  as  well  as  their  own,  and  thus 
reap  the  advantage  of  a  larger  circulation  than  was 
authorized  under  the  law.  How  many  banks  entered 
into  this  double-headed  system  of  banking,  or  the 
amount  of  their  issues  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  Merchants'  &  Mechanics"  Bank  did  quite  a 
thriving  business.  The  Democrat,  August  20,  1852. 
stated  that  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  bank  afloat, 
and  warned  its  readers  to  take  no  bills  not  countersigned 
by  the  register,  John  Neal.  In  the  issue  of  the  next 
day,  the  president  of  the  bank,  I..  D.  Boone,  replied 
that  there  were  no  counterfeits  on  his  bank,  antl  that  he 
supposed  the  bill  alluded  to  as  a  counterfeit  was  "a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit,  which  the  bank  was  prepared  to 
redeem  at  any  time."  An  indignant  citizen,  in  answcrlo 
Mr.  Boone's  avowal,  wrote  that  "these  certificates,  in 
arrangements,  vignettes,  figures,  and  stamps  are  well 
calculated  to  deceive  the  unfortunate  receiver.  Such 
an  issue  is  void,  because  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
worthless  because  the  illegal  acts  of  the  officers  cannot 
bind  the  stockholders."  The  editor  added:  "If  the 
banking  law  of  Illinois  is  worth  anything,  it  is  in  com- 
pelling those  who  issue  a  paper  currency  to  put  up  some 
sort  of  security  to  the  bill  holder  with  the  Auditor." 

In  the  Democrat,  September  3,  1852,  appeared  the 
following: 

"  'Omm  Skiafhiltrt.'— Excuse  us.  dear  reader— we  are  in 
bad  humor.  We  cannot  sec  deception  substituted  for  fair  dealing 
so  long  a*  open  honesty  is  the  only  sure  mad  to  success  The 
Merchants"  &  Mechanics'  Hank  of  Chicago  has  issued  a  shinplaster 
exactly  like  their  notes  which  arc  secured  as  the  law  requires.  The 
Western  papers  call  it  a  "dangerous  counterfeit."  'Tis  wurse,  'tis 
a  device  a  deception,  a  fraud,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to 
refuse  all  notes  on  the  Merchants'  ,V  Mechanics  Hank  of  Chicago. 
We  have  quoted  it  a  doubtful  (H.  I)  land  dashed  il  on  our  list,  and 
so  long  as  the  safety  of  our  readers  requires  this  course  we  will 

pursue  it.'  ... 

"  The  •above,  from  Thompson's  Hank  Note  Reporter  is  plain 
talk.  We  insert  it,  not  so  much  lo  injure  this  one  lank  in  partic- 
ular, but  lieeause  others  of  our  city  hanks  arc  going  into  the  same 
oiieration.  The  thing  ought  lo  be  stopped  at  unce.  Under  our 
new  banking  law  ihe  bill  holder  is  secured,  hut  there  Is  no  security 
for  the  depositor.  So  people  who  prefer  security  to  no  security  will 
hereafter  take  the  legal  countersigned  bills,  instead  of  the  illegal 
certificates  of  deposit.*' 

By  September  1,  an  irrepressible  conflict  had  been 
worked  up  between  the  legal  and  illegal  bank  interests. 
At  about  this  date  a  new  element  of  financial  disturb- 
ance was  added.  All  banking  in  Chicago  had.  whether 
legal  or  illegal,  beeit  heretofore  conducted  on  worldly 
principles  and  for  the  object,  more  or  less  sordid,  of 
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worldly  gain.  A  new  departure  in  the  business  was 
inaugurated  by  Sctli  Paine  \  Co. 

The  senior  partner.  Sell)  I'aiuc,  was  a  native  of 
New  I-'.ngland,  and,  when  a  young  man,  came  West. 
He  left  Mont|>elicr,  Vt„  in  April.  1834,  in  company 
with  Chester  .Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  an  Illinois 
merchant,  being  a  partner  of  a  Mr.  doss  at  Walker's 
drove,  now  Plainficld.    He  traveled  with  him  on  his 
western  journey  by  stage,  canal  and  schooner  as  far  as 
Detroit,  where  they  separated.  Smith  going  through  to 
Chicago  by  stage,  and  I'aine  taking  the  longer  but  less 
expensive  route  in  the  schooner  "Commerce,"  bv  way 
of  the  lake.    It  took  his  last  dollar  »o  pay  his'  deck 
passage  to  Chicago,  where  he  arrived  after  a  rough 
voyage  of  twelve  days,  with  no  capital  except  health, 
strength,  and  a  most  earnest  endeavor  to  do  his  work 
in  life  according  to  his  eccentric  views  of  right.  He 
was  tall  and  straight.    He  had  a  frank,  open  coun- 
tenance, and  a  pleasing  and  prepossessing  address. 
His  conversational   powers  were  excellent,  and  as  a 
public  speaker  he  was  far  above  mediocrity.    He  was 
good  humored,  and  made  friends  rapidly!    He  hired 
out  with  the  firm  of  Taylor,  llrce^.-  &  Co.,' and  was  for 
a  time  a  partner.    Stibsequentlv   he  entere.l  into  a 
copartnership  with  Theron    Norton,  under  the  firm 
name  of  I'aine  &  Norton.    Tltcv  did  a  fairlv  successful 
business  for  several  years.    I'aine  sold  out  to  Norton 
July  i,  iSaj,  and  retired  from  mercantile  business  in 
Chicago.     He  was  married  in  Chicago  on  Thursday 
evening,  August  15.  1837,  to  M  rs.  Francis  lones.  eldest 
daughter  of  Major  WThitlock.    I'aine  was  alwavs  a  rabid 
and  uncompromising  Abolitionist,  and,  subsequent  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  I'aine  <V  Norton,  became 
a  convert  to  the  socialistic  theories  of  Fourier,  went 
into  Lake  County,  where  he  bought  a  large  farm 
christened  the  place    l.akc  Zurich."  and  in  company 
with  other  kindred  reformers  attempted  to  earn-  into 
practice  the  socialistic  theories  he  had  accepted   '  How 
well  or  poorly  he  succeeded  is  not  known,    h  is  certain 
however,  that  the  enterprise-  did  not  prove  ruinous  nor 
so  discouraging  to  him  as  to  break  his  faith  in  the 
l  ouricnte  doctrines.    He  was  also  for  a  time  a  heavy 
owner  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Illinois  River 
bank,  an  unchartered  bank  at  LaSalle.  Ill    On  the 
hrst  appearance  of  what  are  now  termed  "spiritual 
manitestat.ons."  in  the  form  of  rappings  or  knocking; 
at  Rochester,  N.  \  .,  through  the  mediumship  of  the 
rc*  girls,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomena, and  soon  after  became  an  ardent  convert  and 
earnest  advocate  and  believer  in  modem  spiritualism— 
so  ardent  ,,nd  earnest  as  to  render  him  a  credulous 
v  ictim  of  the  many  designing  mountebanks  who  attached 

St  '.es  Ut$P  Tch  abused  antl  little  understood 
ph  losophy  The  character  of  Paine  was  naturally 
radical,  and  molded  and  fashioned  by  the  many  7ol 
side  isms  he  had  embraced,  could  but  impel  him 'to  the 
adoption  of  modes  and  methods  of  action  quite  5 

in  i S  r  J0"6  .Prera"M»&  ">  w«atever  he  might 
in  ertake,  ro  his  vision  the  affairs  of  this  world  were 
Im:|!>'"."1  J;--»t  They  were  sadh  ,-,,-d  „■  t,.„r, 
ganua  ion,  and  it  required  Sell,  Paine  to  adjust  things 
SSmS" ,  lcfl  "  Uke  Zurich"  ™*  his' farm  and 

w,  1    LlM?«0  10  teach  hiso1'1  fiends  and  the 

world  at  large  how  banking  could  Ik-  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  what  he  deemed  a  higher  I  w  r 
the  banking  law  of  lllinois-the  law  of  hurLnity 


banking  and  exchange  office  in  Kddv's  new  building 
adjoining  the  old  post-office,  on  Clark  Street."  The 
firm  was  composed  of  Seth  Paine,  who  put  in  about 
$1,100,  and  Ira  H.  Eddy,  who  put  in  something  over 
$4,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  never  ex- 
ceeded $6,000.  although  it  was  believed  that  it  was 
backed  by  capitalists  of  some  strength  and  character, 
and  at  the  start  it  had  such  financial  standing  as  to 
obtain  quite  a  number  of  depositors. 

Hy  the  middle  of  October,  the  bank  was  opened  for 
business,  .1-  „;.|n-„i»  'iv  the  folio*  ng  m>ti<  t  in  tin 
weekly  Democrat  of  October  18:  "  The  Bank  of 
(  hicago  has  determined  upon  issuing  certificates  nf 
deposit,  ami  issues  are  now  out,  which  for  artistic  -.kill 
and  beauty  of  finish  are  not  exceeded  by  any  bills  we 
have  seen.  <  >n  the  right  of  the  ones  is  a  beautifully 
executed  portrait  of  Senator  Douglas,  engraved  by  the 
well-known  Tappan,  Carpenter,  Cassilear  &  Co.  On 
the  right  of  the  twos  is  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, and  011  the  threes  a  tine  portrait  of  Henry  Clay. 
Mr,  Paine,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
Seth  Paine  &  Co.,  is  president  and  W.  T.  Mttier  is 
cashier." 

So  soon  as  the  bank  commenced  business  it  was 
apparent  that  Panic's  theory  of  banking  was  as  unique 
as  were  his  other  theories,  and,  if  carried  out,  would  \k. 
equally  subversive  of  the  interests  of  both  legal  and 
illegal  banking ;  indeed,  it  was  his  idea  to  work  as 
radical  a  change  in  banking,  as  he  believed  would  come 
to  society  as  a  whole  by  the  adoption  of  the  theories  of 
Fourier. 

The  prospectus  of  the  bank,  written  by  Paine  him- 
self, gives  the  high  moral  grounds  on  which  the  bank 
was  to  lie  conducted.    It  read  as  follows  ; 

"  U.\xk  orCmcAtio. 
••  Hawk,  Hkos.  &  Co, 

"  Kates  of  discount  SCCOWllaf  tO  thM  and  circumducts— six 
per  cent  befog  the  highest. 

"  We  loan  to  110  one  10  pay  debt*. 

"  We  liun  o>  no  <ine  to  aid  in  murder  tif  anything  which  his 

life. 

"  We 'loan  to  no  man  to  aid  in  speculating  in  thai  which  B 
necessary  In  life. 

"We  hum  nothing  on  real  estate—  believing  thai  real  r«uie 
cannot  BO  bought  and  sold  ;  and  that  pos«es-.ion  with  use,  »  the 
only  title-. 

"We  Imn  nothing  10  aid  in  making  or  selling  intoxicating 
liqunrs,  or  tobacco  in  anv  nf  ils  fonns. 

"  We  loan  nothing  to  gamblers  or  usurers  who  borrow  to  Imn 

again, 

"  We  lOM  nothing  except  for  aiding  ihe  natural  exchange 
between  Ihe  producer  and  cim-umer,  whether  of  body,  soo.1  or 
spirit — and  for  the  time  necessary  to  produce  the  exchange. 

"Our  twsis  for  making  loans  is  the  established  character  of 
the  borrower.  He  must  be  a  temperate,  honest  and  religious  *»n 
or  woman,  with  si  mind  sufficiently  developed  to  understand  hi* 
business.  We  are  prepared  to  loan  any  amount  needed  fn  such 
business  by  such  men.  Our  money  corresponds  in  commerce, 
to  ihe  blood  in  the  human  svMcm.  It  is  the  circulating  medium. 
When  money  is  um-J  for  the  purposes  of  slaughter  and  shedding  ol 
blood,  it  makes  the  I.NmkI  run  cold  :  and  .1  stagnates,  and  era*5 
to  be  healthy,  and  docs  not  circulate  freely,  and  finally  ends  '« 
death. 

••  When  used  bv  anv  of  the  other  classes  excluded,  it  also  crn^ 
in  death.  Wc  want'  no  business  done  which  is  death  to  the  hum." 
body,  or  hctt  to  the  soul;  and  we  would  as  soon  furnish  a  rr.|ie  to 
out  brother  for  hanging  himself,  as  the  money  to  buy  it 
would  as  soon  kill  ourselves,  as  lend  our  money  lo  aid  in  kilnnj.. 
Wc  would  as  soon  drink  ourselves,  as  lend  our  money  to  drunkards 
We  would  as  soon  take  high  rates  of  interest,  a>  loan  the  usurer 
facilities  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  would  as  soon  uke  the  h.c  <>: 
our  brother,  as  lend  our  aid  to  speculators  in  the  bread  °>  "'f'  *J™ 
may  starve  him  into  a  living  death,  while  they  twrmit  not  we 
prayer  for  devolution.  All  Has  its  foundation  in  llate;  ami  H< 
that  haleth  his  brother  is  a  murderer!  -We  will  no  longer  ■» 
der!" 

"  His  established  rate  of  interest  was  not  to  exceed 
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six  per  cent  per  annum.  He  proposed  to  loan  his  certi- 
ficates on  satisfactory  security,  for  three-fourth!  of  the 
amount,  and  an  even  exchange  of  the  other  one-fourth 
in  current  hank  notes  such  as  the  certificates  were  pay- 
able ini  with  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
that  as  often  as  one-tenth  of  the  amount  borrowed  was 
returned  for  redemption,  he  should  take  them  again. 
Riving  in  exchange  current  bank  notes.  The  plan,  in 
other  terms,  was  to  make  each  borrower  a  sort  of  fiscal 
agent  of  the  bank,  pledged  to  keep  in  circulation  or 
redeem  so  much  of  the  money  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
put  in  circulation.  Had  the  people  given  Seth  I 'nine 
their  confidence  and  supported  in  as  full  measure  as 
did  the  people  of  the  l.oyal  Slates  the  Government 
during  the  war,  and  had  .Seth  I'aiue's  fiat  money  been 


quarters  of  as  ardent  a  set  of  Spiritualists  as  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  lioth  I'aine  and  F.ildy,  his  mon- 
eyed partner,  were  bright  and  shining  lights  of  this  Spir- 
itual Church,  and  prominent  and  loud  exhortcrs  at  the 
frequent  meetings  held  over  the  bank.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  bank  became  so  identified  with  the  spiritual- 
istic views  of  the  proprietors  as  to  be  inseparable  in  the 
minds  of  the  outside  community. 

January  i,  1S53,  Mr.  I'aine  issued  the  first  number 
of  a  paper  styled  the  Christian  Hanker.  The  articles 
were  somewhat  incoherent,  abounded  in  wit  ami  sar- 
casm, and  so  intermingled  spiritualism,  banking,  and 
anti-monopoly,  that  it  is  no  wonder  many  believed 
i'aine  bad  gone  stark  mad.  In  addition  to  his  polem- 
ical articles,  he  was  bitterly  personal,  and  in  bis  efforts 


FAC  SIMILE  OF  SETH   PAINS**  THREE  DOLLAK  HILL. 


backed  by  a  power  co-equal  to  that  of  the  General 
Government  :  and  had  I'aine  possessed  the  power,  as 
did  the  Government  to  put  out  of  circulation  all  other 
issues  save  his  own,  his  inouey  would  have  proved  as  good 
as  greenlwcks.  Unhappily  for  I'aine.  none  of  these 
conditions  indispensable  to  success  as  a  fiat-money  man- 
ufacturer were  vouchsafed  to  him. 

for  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  opened  for  business, 
the  bank  did  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  business  with 
a  class  of  very  respectable  citizens,  who  believed  in  the 
applications  of  moral  principles  to  banking,  as  incul- 
cated in  Paite'9  manifesto,  and  who  were  not  suffi- 
ciently practical  to  foresee  the  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  the  institution  in  a  not  over  moral 
community,  made  up  largely  of  men  who  drank  spirit- 
uous liquors,  smoked  ami  chewed  tobacco,  butchered 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  ale  the  meat,  speculated  in  bread 
stuffs  and  other  articles  of  food!  bought,  sold,  mort- 
gaged and  owned  land,  loaned  money  at  over  six  per 
cent,  anil  otherwise  brought  contempt  upon  the  code  of 
morals  on  which  the  bank  had  been  set  up. 

Perhaps  Paine's  overweening  confidence  and  often 
ill-timed  advocacy  of  the  many  vagaries  which  he  cher- 
ished, and  which  in  a  most  illogical  manner  he  man- 
aged to  attach  to,  or  mingle  with  his  banking  business, 
had  something  to  do  with  precipitating  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  institution, 

Over  the  bank  was  "Harmony  Hall,"  the  head- 


to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  sin,  spared  none  who 
stood  in  the  way.  The  articles  became  more  vituper- 
ative with  each  succeeding  issue,  as  increasing  outside 
annoyance  gave  fresh  cause,  from  his  view,  for  righteous 

indignation.  As  showing  the  mental  condition  of  Paine 
at  this  period  in  his  banking  career,  and  as  relics  of  the 
time,  quite  copious  extracts  from  the  Christian  banker, 
Vol.  1.  No.  4,  date  January  in,  1S53,  are  here  given. 

Kxtracts  from  the  Christian  Hanker: 

•'  Oitr  Pulpit. — We  preach  daily  (Sunday  excepted, 
when  we  talk,  as  the  spirit  moves,  in  Harmony  Hall,  at 
half-post  ten  in  the  morning  and  seven  in  the  evening 
in  the  Hank  of  Chicago.  Our  hearers  give  increasing 
evidence  of  hope  within  thir  souls,  and  go  forth  as 
radiators  of  new  light.  If  a  cigar-smoker  or  a  rum- 
sticker,  or  hog-eater  comes  in  for  there  are  such  men 
in  Chicago  yet),  who  not  only  have  so  little  respect  for 
themselves,  but  actually  intrude  such  offensive  influence 
before  us  as  would  make  a  dog  puke  ;  we  refuse  to  do 
business  with  them,  but  send  them  right  over  to  Swift, 
who  smokes  to  drown  conscience,  which  has  been  vio- 
lated so  long  by  huge  shaves  of  his  fellow-men,  that 
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the  hair  has  all  come  off  over  that  organ. — Sec  Eddy 
on  phrenological  humps.  There  all  smokers  can  find 
sympathy. 

"  Our  pulpit  brings  faith  and  works  together.  Igno- 
rance supposes  we  would  loan  our  bills  for  the  sake  of 
money.  Hut  intelligence  radiates  from  our  pulpit,  and 
permeates  their  addled  brains  as  far  as  wholesome  truth 
can  reach  a  tobacco  bloat  or  a  sucker  of  rum.  and  tells 
them  that  our  faith  is  true,  and  they  can't  borrow  for 
love  or  money.  Some  come  in  to'  exchange  our  bills 
for  something  which  our  addle-headed  bankers  take  on 
deposit,  (they  take  nothing  which  goes  out  at  less  than 
ten  per  cent)— that  being  their  standard  of  both  faith 
and  dumplings.  Writ,  Illinois  River  bills  are  bankable, 
and  why  should  they  not  be?  Tavlor  is  interested  in 
htm,  especially  in  this  crisis,  for  they  regard  him  as  a 
great  manager. 

"So  we  give  them  bankable  bills— Illinois  River 
bilk    Our  bills  are  signed  by  Seth  Paine,  president, 
and  art  issued    n  p  irsu  in  .  ul  law      I  I  .. : - MU  an 
signed  by  Seth  Paine,  treasurer  of  the  Salisbury  Plank 
R«ad,  which  was  never  built  or  intended  to  be— and 
my  responsibility  passed  from  the  concern  long  ago 
Churchill  Coifing  was  president,  bat  he.  too,  has  suld 
out,  and  we  both  know  there  has  been  no  responsibility 
there  since.  Taylor  &  C.urnee  make  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement saying  that   they  are   responsible— but  this 
amounts  to  nothing— thev  are  not  legally  holden.  ami 
they  have  no  moral  responsibility— and  if  they' had 
both,  they  are  unable  to  pav  their  imn  debts,  much  less 
to  Rhre  responsibility  for  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  they  have  loaned  to  themselves  and  others 
and  which  they  never  intend  to  pay.     This  trash  is 
bankable  and  so  Seth  Paine,  plank-road  treasurer,  goes 
for  his  subsequent  issues.    This  shows  the  need  of  our 
pulpit— the  need  of  light.  *  •   *    |.r„m  |)r,.st.n,  jn(|i. 
cati„ns  preaching  is  still  needed.    So  bring  on  your 
bills  for  redemption,  and  when  objection  is  made  to  the 
various  trash  paid  out  by   Tucker,  llurch.  Smith  and 
other  chaps  here,  we  will  open  our  mouth  or  the  Lord 
will  open  the  mouth  of  Balaam's  Ass  to  keep  vou  from 
being  shaved  twelve  per  cent  by  the  Great  Mogul  and 
h  s  undcrtn.ppers,  who,  next  to  R.  K..,  pursue  the  peo- 
ple with  .swiftest  destruction,  and  keep  vou  trotting 
over  here  with  bill,  for  redemption,  till  vou  uw  oiu 
more  shoe  leather  than  Jo.  Kenvnn's  'whole  stock 
amounts  to-all  because  you  don't,  know  any  better 
han  to  keep  your  accounts  with  men  who  throw  us  out 
because  we  reduce  rates." 

In  an  article  on  taxation  the  editor  says- 
"  In  our  first  number,  I  said  we  would'  pay  no  more 
axes-and  on  that  lovely  spot  at  Lake  Zurich',  the  Lon 
swo?d?  J"   ff,  dcV*rV,f  Mi~  shall  measure 
^ndnV^bS2e,ight0fa8et0f  l™*™" 

"  We  well  considered  what  we  said,  and  wc  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  our  convictions  since  nat 

much  -I  TtHat  ma"  hasan  ina,i««We  right  to  as 
much  so.  as  he  can  occupy  and  cultivate  ;  that  he  can- 

il  'Vul:  T  tUle  ,<J  ""^  'W  '*  res-tricted  n  h  s 
tk  to  less.    Any  attempt  to  acquire  more  is  as  great  a 
crime  as  to  submit  your  right  to  less  8  a 

"  U  was  a  great  crime  in  the  fews  to  crucify  lesus 


—   ><u  ■  v.    \\t     ii|  v 

those  sinews  and  Cod's 


turnips  which 
rams  and  sunshine  produce. 


'They  are  either  God's  or  mine.  If  Cod's  lcvy  your 
taxes  on  Him,  take  the  turnips  if  vou  dare,  for  taxes  or 
anything  else.   If  they  are  mine,  take  them  if  you  can  " 

The  opening  paragraph  of  a  lengthy  article  on 
'•  Spiritualism,  shows  that  Paine  believed  that  the 
directors  of  his  bank  were  not  all  taxpayers  or  nropenv 
owners  in  Chicago.    It  read  : 

'•  The  subject  Spiritualism  may  hardly  seem  appro, 
priate  in  even  the  'Christian  Hanker,'  bin  when  men 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  |esns, 
they  will  see  clearly  that  it  is  appropriate  and  ItCCeaily. 
W  hen  men  come  to  know  of  the  connection  and  ex- 
changes between  mind  and  matter,  surely  they  will  nut 
wonder  that  we  have  sustained  our  position  against  the 
entire  moneyed  hosts,  and  in  the  face  of  falsehood, 
detraction.  Grand  Juries,  corrupted  Judges  and  bribed 
lawyers.  No.  if  the  dark  minds  of  Clark-street  bankers 
were  open  to  the  knowledge  of  our  minds,  and  the 
hosts  of  God  who  arc  managing  this  whole  matter,  and 
could  only  be  made  aware  how  little  and  how  dark  their 
point  of  vision,  they  would  no  more  think  of  contending 
against  us  than  of  an  attempt  to  dethrone  Almighty 
( lod. 

"We  have  not  only  direct  communication  with  (lod, 
but  we  arc  surrounded  by  the  mightiest  intellects  who 
have  swayed  this  world  and  this  Country.  Thus  armed, 
it  is  not  us.  but  God,  against  whom  you  light.  We 
have  no  feeling  or  war  against  any  banker  in  this  city. 
\\e  regard  every  one  a  brother,  and  would  rather  do 
him  good  than  anything  else,  but  our  course  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  false  attitude  they  assume  anil  the 
false  position  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves. 
'The  scourges  which  we  have  and  shall  inflict,  are  all 
for  their  present  and  eternal  good,  and  the  moment 
they  assume  a  true  and  teachable  position,  we  shall 
show  them  this  by  impressions  which  will  be  made 
by  the  spirits  upon  their  own  minds.  Hut  theyrmi-t  let 
reason  and  charitv,  not  passion  and  avarice,"  be  their 
guiding  star." 

The  prospects  of  "  I'nion  Stores"  was  discussed 
thus : 

"  He  patient,  brothers.  'The  good  time  is  close  at 
hand.  Lying,  cheating  and  stealing,  as  competition 
needs  and  cannot  live  without,  shall  give  place  to  truth, 
love,  anil  honesty.  We  will  soon  have  the  matter  iu 
hand.  You  selfish  fellows  may  as  well  wind  tip  before 
we  administer  on  your  estates." 

Following  are  "extracts  from  his  "  Market  Reports": 
'•  We  commence  our  market  report  this  week,  and  it 
will  be  seen  there  is  a  strange  coincidence  between  the 
high  prices  of  pork  and  preaching,  money  and  false- 
hood, and  the  great  difference  between  theory  and 
practice,  talk  and  work,  intelligence  and  ignorance, 
priest  ar.d  people,  saint  and  sinner,  shaver  and  shaved, 
gouger  and  gouged,  banker  and  customer,  dancer  and 
fiddler,  twelve  per  cent  and  upwards  and  six  per  cent 
and  downwards,  man  and  hogs,  God  and  the  Devi], 
Christian  bankers  and  Christian  shoemakers,*  the  Chi- 
cago Press  and  common  honesty,  the  higher  law  and  the 
lower  law.  and  many  articles  offered  in  Chicago  at  the 
board  of  brokers,  and  in  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
circles,  at  the  board  of  robbers,  which  public  sentiment 
tolerates  and  keeps  in  being,  while  it  will  he  seen  that  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  steeples  has  been  the  fall  in 
morals. 

"There  has  been  but  little  Christianity  in  market, 
and  much  that  is  offered  is  of  the  scurvy  order.  I  MS 
kind,  however,  bears  a  much  better  price  than  the  more 
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perfect,  as  the  tastes  of  consumers  have  been  destroyed 
by  rum  anil  smoke,  until  their  heads  and  hams  are  in  a 
perfect  pickle. 

"  Christianity  being  the  purest  and  scarcest  metal, 
like  gold  among  bankers,  we  take  it  for  our  standard  : 
and  everything  and  everybody  which  does  nut  come  up 
to  that  standard,  we  quote  below  par,  until  they  reach 
the  point  where  neither  zero  nor  Nero  can  measure 
them. 

"  In  money  of  the  outer  circles,  we  place  the  Hank 
of  Chicago  at  par. 

*'  Bills  received  on  deposit  so  long  as  they  keep  good 
credit. 

•'Commercial  Hank,  I.  Cook. 

"  Union  Hank.  Forrest  Hros.  &  Co. 

'•  Rank  of  Commerce,  Davisson,  McCalla  &  Co. 

"  Bank  of  America,  Smith  &  Willard— Don't  mistake 
this  kitten  of  Illinois,  for  the  old  cat  at  Washington, 
lest  you  get  your  eyes  scratched  out  by  mother  of 
frauds.  Reject  this  as  you  would  the  small-pox.  It 
was  gotten  up  to  bolster  Wisconsin,  but  will  be  the 
fruitful  source  of  speedy  dissolution  In  the  whole  brood 
of  cats,  both  wild  and  tame — regular  and  irregular. 

"  Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Boone  iV  Bran- 
son. 

"Chicago  Hank:  not  the  Chicago  Hank  of  I.  H. 
Hurch,  or  a  shinplaster  of  Little  Kalis  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and  went 
forth  a  fraud— a  draft  upon  somebody  not  accepted,  paya- 
ble at  some  place,  without  legal  identity. 

"Exchange  Bank.  II.  A.  Tucker  \-  Co.  This  con- 
cern exists  only  in  name,  and  exists  only  as  the  nurse 
of  unfledged  goslings  hatched  from  rotten  eggs,  by 
the  Macomb  County  goose  at  Mt.  Clemens,  the  issues 
of  which,  like  Smith's  fraud  at  Washington,  are  not 
taken  on  deposit  by  us,  any  more  than  those  Illinois 
River  issue-,  which  are  sustained  in  being  by  the  same 
system  of  1  Kiting.' 

"City  Hank — This  bank  is  said  to  be  on  its  last  legs, 
and  the  Penn  Van  attachment  which  floods  the  country 
and  which  has  been  driven  to  protest  by  us  again  and 
again,  will  not  be  worth  half  price  in  a  very  short  time. 
Depositors  in  this  like  those  of  Smith,  are  daily  losing 
confidence,  and  the  day  of  its  doom  is  written.  For 
some  time  past,  they  have  shinned  about  for  even  shin- 
piasters,  to  meet  their  returning  circulation,  and  have 
deposited  their  best  securities  with  different  bankers, 
leaving  their  remaining  circulation  without  foundation. 
We  don't  think  thev  can  keep  open  doors  one  week 
longer." 

Sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Banker  was  not  disposed  to -turn  the  other 
cheek  "  when  he  was  smitten,  and  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  up  his  cloak  nor  even  his  coat  without  a 
vigorous  light.  By  his  indiscriminate  attacks  on  every 
body  and  everything,  outside  his  own  circle,  he  alienated 
the  common  sympathy  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  became  the  Ishmncl  among 
Chicago  bankers,  whose  hand  was  against  all  others, 
and  against  whom  every  other  banker's  hand  was  raised. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1853,  Painc's  bank  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  redeem  every  bill  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  rival  banks.  The  circulation  at 
its  highest  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars,  yet 
this  small  amount  kept  I'aine  quite  busy,  as  through  the 
machinations  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  it  seemed  to  find 
its  way  back  to  his  bank  for  redemption  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  paid  out,  and  the  circulation  thus  became  a 
source  of  constant  annovance  to  him  instead  of  proving, 
as  he  had  hoped,  a  source  of  profit  to  himself  and  a  bless- 


ing to  the  community.  In  his  tribulation,  he  looked  to 
the  departed  spirits  of  illustrious  bankers  for  counsel. 
It  was  given  through  a  Mrs.  Herrick,  a  speaking  and 
trance  medium,  who,  at  that  time  presided  as  "  higl. 
priestess  "  ovei  the  Spiritual  Church  10  rlaflW  n\  Hall, 
She,  or  rather  Alexander  Hamilton,  through  her, 
advised  Pttine  anil  Eddy  what  course  to  pursue,  and,  in 
order  to  give  specific  advise  on  the  daily  and  hourly 
emergencies  as  they  might  arise,  the  High  Priestess 
came  down  from  the  altar  and  was  installed  behind  the 
counter  of  the  bank,  as  a  Spiritual  director.  She  told 
them  for  whom  to  redeem,  and  who  were  to  be  denied. 
No  smokers,  drinkers  nor  bankers  were  to  be  paid. 
Women,  children,  negroes  and  spiritual  minded  men 
were  to  be  served  first.  So  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  bank  was  being  thus  conducted,  on  petition  of 
Ira  B.  Eddy's  friends,  he  was  brought  before  Judge 
Skinner,  anil  on  hearing  of  testimony,  a  commission  of 
lunacy  was  granted  and  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
managing  his  business  affairs.  An  injunction  was 
served  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  Mr.  Eddy's 
interest  in  the  bank.  By  the  commission  of  lunacy 
Devotion  C.  Eddy  was  appointed  conservator  of  the 
estate  of  Ira  H.  Eddy.and  John  W.  Holmes, book-keeper. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known  there  was  excitement 
without  and  within  the  bank.  The  holders  of  the  bills 
began  to  flock  in  crowds  to  the  bank,  where  Mr.  I'aine 
and  the  priestess  were  installed  behind  the  counter 
grimly  awaiting  the  assault  of  their  enemies.  Most  of 
the  bills  were  redeemed,  but  occasionally  a  man  came 
up  whom  for  spiritual  reasons  the  priestess  spumed. 
Such  persons  were  collared  by  the  husband  of  the 
priestess  and  one  or  two  other  stalwart  Spiritualists  who 
acted  as  door  keepers,  and  incontinently  hustled  out. 
Judge  Hoard  was  thus  tumbled,  and  Ezra  L.Sherman, 
after  a  smart  tussle  with  the  spiritual  police,  came  out  in 
a  dishevelled  and  flurried  condition.  The  worthy  Colonel 
then  Captain  James  K.  Hugunin  made  a  wager  at 
Swift's  bank  cigars  for  the  crowd  that  he  could  go 
over  to  the  bank,  being  a  friend  of  Seth,  and  get  his 
bills  redeemed.  He  took  $35,  and  walked  confidently 
across  the  street  into  the  bank,  and  up  to  the  counter, 
where  he  affably  presented  his  bills  for  redemption. 
Paine  looked  favorably  upon  his  case  and  would  have 
redeemed  on  the  spot,  but  the  spirit  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton looked  sternly  out  of  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Herrick,  and 
out  of  her  mouth  his  words  came  in  startling  cadence. 
"  Never  !  get  out "  Then  give  me  back  my  money," 
said  the  mild-mannered  Captain;  "Never!  get  out ! !  " 
again  quote  the  priestess,  and  forthwith  the  Captain 
was  hastily  leaving  the  bank,  wildly  clawing  the  air  as 
he  proceeded  toward  the  sidewalk,  and  the  bank  door 
was  slammed,  not  exactly  in  his  face.  A  moment  after 
it  was  reopened,  Seth  appeared  and  gave  to  the  shaken- 
up  Captain  the  bills,  and  he  returned  to  his  friends  at 
Swifts.  "What  luck.  Captain?"  cried  the  crowd. 
"Good:"  "What  kind  of  bills  did  Paine  give  you?" 
-  The  verv  same  I  carried  over,  and  I  was  deuced  lucky 
to  get  them.    I  think  I  can  afford  to  pay  the  cigars." 

Things  culminated  at  the  bank  on  the  following  day, 
February  11,  when  the  conservator  of  Eddy's  estate 
undertook  to  get  possession  of  the  bank.  Ira  P. 
threatened  to  shoot,  and  the  priestess  refused  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Holmes  the  book-keeper,  whom  the 
court  had  appointed.  On  complaint  of  Holmes,  for 
attempt  to  intimidate  by  personal  violence,  the  whole 
corps  of  the  bank,  including  mediums  ami  spiritual 
friends,  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Judge 
Rucker.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  two  or 
three,  and  the  binding  over  in  §500,  to  keep  the  peace, 
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of  all  others  except  the  high  priestess.  1  Kiriu^  the 
trial  she  became  unduly  demonstrative,  and  was  taken 
to  jail,  resisting  the  officers  on  her  way  quite  stub- 
bornly. She  was  held  in  durance  vile  until  the  storm  was 
over.  Ira  B.  Eddy  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  jlart- 
ford  Insane  Asylum,  but  was  soon  liberated  on  petition 
of  many  respectable  citizens  who  had  known  him  long 
and  well,  and  who  had  doubted  from  the  beginning  the 
means  by  which  his  committal  had  been  brought  about, 
as  well  as  the  alleged  fact  of  his  insanity. 

The  Hank  of  Chicago  was,  by  the  removal  of  Eddy's 
deposits,  crippled  to  that  extent  that  it  never  rallied 
sufficiently  afterward  to  be  even  a  disturbing  factor  in 
the  finances  of  the  city.  So  far  as  is  known,  every  bill 
was  redeemed  and  every  indebtedness  of  the  bank 
honorably  paid,  either  by  I'aine,  Eddy,  or  the  conser- 
vatorsol  Kddy'sestate.  The  bank,  eccentrics* it  was, was 
not.  as  were  many  of  its  contemporaries,  buried  either 
in  dishonor  or  insolvency. 

I'aine  continued  to 'protest  through  his  Christian 
banker,  ami  other  channels,  until  summer  had  come, 
when  he  returned  to  Lake  Zurich,  where  he  lived 
several  years  indulging  j„  |,js  vagaries  in  a  harmless 
manner.  I  lis  theories  and  plans,  however  thev  mav 
have  occasionally  brought  discredit  to  his  head  as  a 
well-balanced  motive  power,  were  ever  creditable  to  his 
heart.  Among  his  large-hearted  enterprise,  which  he 
started  after  his  banking  experiment  had  come  to  grief 
was  a  school  on  his  farm.  He  named  it  the  Stable  of 
Humanity.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  1868  and 
organized  a  "Woman's  Home/'  The  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  Later  the  condition  of  that  class  of 
women  who.  having  no  homes,  are  forced  to  take  such 
accommodate  as  the  ordinary  city  boarding-house 
afforded.  I  he  \\  <>m;in-s  Home  was  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  g,ve  to  friendless  women  the  comfort  and  protec- 
jon  of  a  home  at  a  moderate  price.  I'aine  managed 
the  Home  for  several  years.  It  was  located  attbe 
comer  of  Jackson  and  Hatsted  streets,  where  the  Lar- 

187,  'S-     Mr  1>ainC  dietl  in  ChitaK'>  '» 

The  Hank  War  —The collapse  of  Paine*  bank  did 
not  end  but  rather  intensified  the  antagonism  between 
^ ■  legal  and  the  illegal  bankers.    IndeVd,  the  u-,r  had 

covered 1  hi  ,hm  l,,Ktr al1  thrm,«h  lhe  P«iod 
both  camps'        PrBCedmf  Raines  raid  on 

indictme!!!bfCr        ,85-'-tlle(i«nd  jury  found  bills  of 
«  i T       V'lTPrK.0n  a  ba"ki,1«  busi"*«  viola- 
1  s    He  'fV  v  K"  SUte%a^in?  the  following  per- 
1  n,;       TJ  ,   '  A(amsand  Charles  L.  Chase,  of  the 

ChS?o"  LBI,,k:HS-'11'  a,hl  W  ' '  tank  of 

Mech^  SJtronson.  Merchants'  and 

ntrcc  ,  J.  k.  \  alentine,  cashier  of  the  Hank  of  Wnc 
and v.eorge  Smith  and  E,  W.  VVUIard,  Wisconsin  MarSc 
;V  Fire  Insurance  Company.    The  following alksions 

in  MZ*ZZ  77he  TTtT-  banks  have  deeded 

swe Tr  -,  TZ ,lhc  ,rrcRula'-  «»cs  are  going  to 
swear  away  the  suit  from  Cook  Count v  because  both 
the  Judges  are  stockholders  in  the  Irink  w),  ^  1  , 
man  *  was  mainry  instrument.,    n  Lettim  L  7 
against  the  irregular  ones.  £  S    n  1  :'l'e 

SnWffij 

I       out  ttic  joke  is,  many  of  our  regular  banks 


are  irregular  ones  too,  and  keep  some  old  corporation  « 
some  old  name  to  get  extra  shinplasters  under  or  extra 
interest  with.  1  bus  they  carry  water  upon  both  shoulders 
1  he  Spiritual  Hank,  so  called,  is  believed  to  be  backed 
by  some  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  in  our  city  \t  any 
rate  it  has  good  references,  as  see  the  card  of  Sett 
I'aine  \-  Co.  under  our  advertising  head  Let  this 
bank  fight  go  on  until  banks  like  individuals  shall  be 
r,,,"u'1"  1  '';rv  "i  every  nei  h  ,  t.  in  taking  inter- 

est as  well  as  issuing  bills." 

( »n  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  the  Democrat  said  : 
"  \  esterday,  all  through  the  streets  there  was  more 
excitement  against  the  irregular  hanks  than  me  ever 
knew  before,  and  the  irregular  banks  were  searching  in 
every  direction  for  the  bills  of  the  regular  banks  so  as 
to  demand  the  spei  ie.  It  is  hard  now  to  get  hoid  of  a 
regular  bill.  Orcat  inquiry  was  made  to  know  win- 
some irregulai  hank,  were  mdi.  ted  and  «,!;w  11,::.  \\\ 
have  inquired  of  the  jury,  and  find  that  while  their  inten 
Hons  were  good  they  could  not  get  the  requisite  infor- 
mation against  some,  whilst  certain  of  the  regular  bank- 
erg  were  over  anxious  to  furnish  information  against 
others,  the  complainants  being  as  prompt  in  withhold- 
ing information  against  some  as  they  were  to  furnish 
information  against  others.  The  fact'  sjx-aks  volumes, 
that  the  wild-cats  who  have  regular  bankers  for  dor- 
mant partners  were  not  indicted." 

All  was  not  harmonious  even  in  the  regular  camp. 
1  lu  re  was  bickering  and  heart-burning,  and  crimination 
also  tin-re.  as  is  evinced  by  the  billowing  which  appeared 
in  the  Democrat,  January  1.  under  the  caption  of  ■•  Bank 
Reform  :  " 

"  Sec  cards  of  Messrs.  1.  H.  Lurch  &  Co.,  Forrest 
Bros&  Co..  K.  K  Swift  and  others  in  our  columns  the 
cards  do  not  appear  in  the  issue  .  We  are  informed 
that  these  gentlemen  and  several  others  of  the  regular 
hanks  in  our  city  are  ready  to  live  up  to  the  general 
banking  law  as  to  rates  of  interest,  the  moment  another 
of  the  regular  banks  which  abuses  its  own  charter  by 
resorting  to  an  old  insurance  company  *  to  protect  itself 
in  a  gross  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  General 
banking  law,  will  loan  to  its  customers  as  it  does  to 
that  insurance  company." 

The  suits  brought  under  the  indictments  amounted 
to  but  little,  There  is  no  record  that  anybody  was  ever 
punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  irregu- 
lar or  illegal  banks  went  out  of  existence  because  of 
their  inherent  weakness,  and  others,  having  financial 
strength,  took  refuge  under  the  statutesof  Illinois.  Wis- 
consin and  other  States.  I'nder  the  indictments,  it  was 
found  that  the  end  was  likely  to  lie  too  far  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  pending  the  decision  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  to  which  every  case  would  be  carried,  iLrga! 
banking  would  go  on  as  before.  So  the  regular  bankers, 
headed  by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scaminon  of  the  Marine  Hank, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  amending  the  bank- 
ing law,  so  that  it  should  not  only  authorize  hanks,  but 
should  prohibit  under  penalty,  the  prosecution  of  any 
banking  business  in  the  State  which  should  interfere 
with  the  franchises  granted  to  the  regular  banks  under 
the  banking  law  already  passed.  Accordingly  die 
Legislature  passed  a  prohibitory  law  against  illegal 
banking,  and  supjdemcntarv  to  the  banking  law  of 
1851,  whereby  it  was  made  little  less  than  felony  to  ft 
a  banking  business  within  the  State,  except  under  LW 
provisions  of  the  statutes.    The  law  read  as  follows  : 


•  The  Chicago  M-uuw  A'  Kirr  Insurance  Cnrejjany  hail  Ik?" 
ua*  virtual!)  under  the  yiw  ttwrwurrroent  »»  the  Marin*  liank.  It 
Out  the  hunk  Irnt    the  i»fcufi«firi-  <<>mn:itiv  at  Iriral  rates  and  thj:  t 


jM  rc>  ivri  — ■ 

nully  under  the  ...me  ttwrwurrroent  as  the  Marine  liank.  ?j^<: 
:  hank  lent  the  inttirjincr  company  »l  Icteal  rate*  anil  thj:  tar  ifiw- 
the  wim,c  nuiocy  lor  its  licreetit  at  illcii*l  mtes. 


company  put  uui  the  i 
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PRIMITIVE  PERIOD— 1833  to  1S4S. 

Chicago  has  now  the  largest  tratle  and  the  most 
extended  commerce  of  any  inland  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  most  important  primary  market  in  the  world  for 
cereals,  live  stock,  and  all  their  manufactured  products, 
such  as  flour,  pork,  lard,  beef,  tallow,  etc. 

The  commerce  of  Chicago  began  quite  early,  as  the 
reader  well  knows  who  has  read  the  history  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  and  the  Government  Factories, 
both  of  whic  h  had  agencies  there  at  a  very  early  time  in 
its  history.  Chicago  had  nothing  to  export,  except 
furs  and  peltry,  until  1833.  Up  to  that  time  there  were 
no  products  of  husbandry  raised  west  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  sufficient  quantity  to  more  than  supply  the  wants 
of  the  resident  people.  The  records  prior  to  that  date- 
showed  that  each  vessel  which  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Chicago  brought  passengers  and  provisions,  and  took 
little  back.  Indeed,  the  balance  of  trade  was  most 
sadly  against  the  port.  When  the  first  modern  mer- 
chants established  themselves  in  Chicago,  they  did  not 
look  for  any  profit  from  an  export  trade,  but  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  goods  brought  from  the  Hast.  Among 
them  were  flour,  wheat  for  seed  ,  beef,  pork,  and  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  stated  by  Judge  Caton  that,  as  late  as  1S36, 
during  the  fall,  an  actual  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed, 
and  quite  a  panic  set  in  among  the  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  merchants— all,  in  fact,  but  George  IV,  Dole- 
put  up  the  price  of  flour,  of  which  they  held  but  small 
stocks,  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  §28  per  barrel.  Mr. 
Dole,  who  held  the  largest  stock,  not  only  refused  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  first  "Chicago  corner,"  but 
actually  broke  it  by  refusing  to  sell  to  these  extortionate 
dealers',  while  he,  himself,  continued  to  sell  at  retail,  at 
the  old  price  of  $1 1,  until  further  supplies  arrived. 

From  1832  to  1838  the  incoming  settlers  consumed 
nearly  all  the  products  of  those  who  had  come  l>efore 
them.  Those  who  bad  raised  crops  in  1833  found  a 
ready  market  for  their  surplus  among  the  comers  of 
1S34,  who,  in  turn,  found  an  equally  urgent  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  increasing  throng  of  emigrants  of 
the  succeeding  year.  The  early  trade  and  traffic  in 
furs,  or  the  correlative  barter  of  goods  in  exchange  for 
them,  could  hardly  l)e  classed  even  as  the  beginning  of 
Chicago  commerce.  The  Factory  at  Chicago  and  the 
agents  of  the  American  Fur  Company  show  in  their 
records  all  that  will  ever  be  known  of  early  Chicago 
commerce.  The  vast  commerce  of  the  city  to-day  has 
nc  connection  with  :t  whatever.  The  Indian  trade  was 
virtually  extinct  before  the  American  commerce  which 
now  centers  at  Chicago  had  begun.  Only  a  single  man 
fGurdon  S.  Hubbard  became  identified  with  the  modern 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  city,  who  had  been  connect- 
ed with  the  rude  Indian  traffic  which  centered  in 
Chicago  in  the  earlier  times. 

The  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  vast  trade  and 
commerce  of  Chic  ago  dates  back  to  the  spring  ot  1833, 
at  which  time  the  first  invoice  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  first  products  of  civilized  industry  was  shipped  from 


the  port  of  Chicago  to  an  Eastern  market.  The 
slaughtering  of  cattle  and  swine  seems  to  have  furnished 
the  first  surplus  products  for  export  The  early  history 
of  that  branch  of  industry  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
George  W.  Dole  made  the  first  shipment  of  l>eef  in  bar- 
rels in  the  spring  of  1833,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  consignment  of  Western  products  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets, excepting  furs,  peltry,  and  hides,  ever  shipped  as 
a  commercial  venture  from  Chicago.  The  bill  of 
lading  read  as  follows: 

"  Shuti.h  is  coon  order  and  well  conditioned  by  New- 
ban  &  D»lc.  mi  board  the  schooner  called  '  Napoleon,"  whereof 
is  master  for  the  present  vovage  John  Stewart,  now  lying  iii  the 
port  of  Chicago,  and  bound  for  Detroit. — To  say: 

O.  Newberry,  Itoroit  . 
2S7  barrels  beef. 
14       "  tallow. 

2        "     bees-wax — 115V'  91  %•  SIO'-i- 
152  dry  hides,  weighing  4659  pounds. 
"  Ucing  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  to  be 
delivered  at  the  port  ol  I  letroit  in  like  good  order,  (the  dangers  of 
the  lakes  and  river*  to  be  excepted.)  unto  consignees  or  to  their  as- 
signees^— he  or  they  paying  freight  at  per  barrel  bulk. 

"  In  wil'KSi  -.V/.-r,v/",  the  master  of  said  vessel  hath  affirmed  to 
two  bills  of  lading,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  to  be 
accomplished,  the  other  to  stand  void. 

"JOHN  STEWART. 

"  Dated,  CHICAGO;  April  17.  1S33." 

From  this  first  shipment  dates  the  beginning  of 
Chicago  commerce.  Following  soon  after  came  the 
trade  in  lumber,  which,  so  soon  as  the  town  and  tribu- 
tary country  began  to  be  settled,  became  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  import.  A  large  part  of  the  region  west 
of  Chicago  was  prairie  with  large  areas  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  along 
the  lake  shore,  became  early  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
enterprising  lumbermen;  and  building  material  became 
the  second  essential  article  of  Chicago  commerce. 
Charles  Cleaver,  in  a  letter  written,  descriptive  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1833,  says  that  the  stock  of  lumber  at  that 
time  in  the  town  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  feet,  and 
that  prices  ranged  from  $60  to  $70  per  thousand.  Two 
small  saw-mills,  one,  1  water-power;  some  six  miles  up 
the  North  Branch:  and  the  other  steam-power),  owned 
by  Captain  Huntoon,  south  of  the  present  line  of  Divi- 
sion Sir  eel,  1  lit  stn  h  timber  as  grew  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  generally  of  small  growth  and  of  varieties  not  valu- 
able for  building  purposes:  mostly  oak,  elm,  poplar 
and  white  ash.  Of  course,  with  such  a  meager  supply 
of  growing  timl>er  and  such  inadequate  facilities  for  its 
manufacture,  the  commerce  in  lumber  was  evolved  from 
necessity,  so  soon  as  the  town  began  to  grow  and  the 
surrounding  country  began  to  be  settled. 

David  Carver  was  the  first  lumber  merchant  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  first  to  inaugurate  that  important  branch 
of  commerce.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1833,  cither  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer.  He  owned  a  schooner, 
named  for  himself,  the  "  David  Carver,"  which  plied  as 
a  lumber  craft— probably  the  first— between  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  and  Chicago.  It  was  sometime  during  the 
summer  or  fall  of  that  year  that  he  brought  in  the  first 
cargo  of  lumber,  and  started  the  first  lumber  yard  in  the 
citv.    He  worked  his  vessel  into  the  main  river,  and 
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discharged  his  cargo  of  pine  01 


rath  bank,  between 


I  -aSalle  and  Wells  streets,  where  the  first  lumber  yard 
was  thus  started.  Two  years  later,  Kinzie,  Hunter  \- 
Co.,  Jones.  Clark  &  Co.,  and  perhaps  others  had 
engaged  in  the  business :  quite  a  lumber  fleet  was 
employed,  and  Chicago  became  the  great  center  of 
lumber  trade,  which  trade  has  ever  since  been  an  essen- 
tial element  in  its  commercial  importance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lumber  trade  and  the 
shipment  of  beef  and  pork,  both  of  which  branches 
increased  in  amount  ..  id  imp  >rt  .i.e.-  from  v<  a.  to  vear. 
the  commerce  of  Chicago  was  still  one  of  large  receipts 
of  food,  clothing  material,  building  material,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.,  etc,  with  small  exports  in  return.  It 
was  not  until  1838  that  Chicago,  now  the  greatest  pri 
mary  grain  market  in  the  world,  exported  its  first  invoice 
of  wheat.  It  amounted  to  sn'tnty-tight  bushels,  and  was 
shipped  in  liags  to  Buffalo,  on  the  steamer  "C.reat 
Western."  by  Charles  Walker,  of  the  firm  of  Walker  & 
-Co.  The  following  year  1839  Messrs.  Newberry  &  Hole 
commenced  as  shippers  of  wheat,  on  a  scale  which  com- 
pletely overshadowed  Walker  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  dime.  Governor  liross,  in  one  of  his  historical 
papers  in  18(18,  writes  of  this  early  shipment  and  of  the 
elevator  facilities  of  the  time  as  follows: 

"The  history  of  the  next  shipment,  in  1830,  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bushels 
on  board  the  brig  'Osceola."  is  scarcely  less  interest- 
mg.  It  was  made  by  Newberry*  Dole,  whose  ware- 
house was  on  the  North  Side,  imtnediatelv  east  of 
when-  Rush-street  bridge  now  stands.  The  wheat  was 
bought  from  farmers'  wagons  and  hoisted  to  the  upper 
story  by  Irish  power,  with  rope  and  pull  v.  The  problem 
of  loading  on  the  brig  was  solved  bv  fixing  a  spout  in 
one  of  the  upper  doors  and  making  it  gradually  nar- 
row till  it  reached  the  deck,  where  the  wheat  was  dis- 
charged into  boxes  holding  four  bushels,  weighed  and 
transferred  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel." 

A  reminiscence  of  this  period  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  city  appeared  in  the  Democrat  of  Sep- 
teniber  25.  1848,  from  which  are  given  the  following 
extracts:  h 

. '.' 1330  Chi<iilKV  "*s  a  mere  lra.linB  post,  where  some  one  hun- 
dred persons,  pnnapa,,  .   GowniMent   :,Kents.   troops,  Indian 

»us  Up,  In  <.  V  .  l)„|c  msHte  the  iulis.nU>  ..(  the  (,,„  ♦  Kroni 

u   In I  miles  Md  over.  was  supplied  with  the  neccssim-s  of  |jf(.-_ 

,n  "»  «hc  export  trade  commenced,  That  venr  .1  vessel  whirl, 
came  ,0  this  port  with  seven  hfndrcd  barrels  oHWr £u  neo  to 
OWq  without  discing  of  the  article.    This  vear  oIm, the 

t,„ds  is?  ,' h  vv  .  Shimy  y*'*  ,hc  Win*,<w  •rtrchowc  now 
w->s  o„i,  b,;1Wecn   U™t*>rn  and  Clark  struts,  and 

The  above  extracts  mention  a  shipment  of  wheat 
emione"   'iith;m  th£°f  Newberry1*  Dole  before 

S2eTS  .  '"PT"*5  that  thcre  «»» confusion  in 
names,  ami  that  both  accounts  refer  ,„  the  same  ship- 

to  ChSS^  tHaf  at  t!,a,t  time  the  importation  of  flour 
nn*      2 Phased,  and  from  that  date  the  citv  became 

d TtEVS?-  n°l  UlP  f°r  Pr°visions-  but  -heat 
be  com iZ  artir-Te  C°?mod,,,es  heret"f™  as  first 

uecommg  articles  of  commerce  have  ever  since  hm>n 
the  most  unportant  in  the  trade  of  the  citv,  and X  co„ 
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stantly  increasing  volumes  of  trade  in  them  has  been 
a  never  failing  source  of  prosperity.  As  the  country 
became  settled,  the  agricultural  products  became  more 
diversified,  and.  with  the  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation first  by  the  completion  of  the  canal,  and  btcf 
by  the  railroad  system,  all  the  diversified  products  of  the 
richest  and  most  extended  agricultural  region  on  the 
continent,  poured  with  a  never  ceasing  stream  through 
the  marts  of  the  growing  city,  increasing  its  wealth  anil 
importance,  in  a  ratio  from  year  to  vear  such  as  was 
never  known  before  in  the  history  of* any  commercial 
city  on  the  earth.  The  wonderful  growth 'of  Chicago's 
trade  cannot  be  told  in  narrative.  It  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  statistics,  and  will  be  thus  treated  further 
on.  Supplementary  to  the  export  of  beef  and  pork 
in  18,53,  W>d  wheat  in  1839.  flour  was  first  cx|x>rted  in 
i.8.;o.  in  small  quantity,  by  John  Gage.  Corn,  now  tin- 
most  important  cereal  raised  in  the  West,  and  the  largest 
in  quantity  of  any  exported,  was  not  shipped  in  large 
amount  until  1847.  Although  raised  in  large  quantity 
it  was  fed  to  stock,  or  otherwise  found  a  local  con»ump- 
tion  until  long  after  the  surplus  wheat  had  become  a 
regular  article  of  export. 

In  1841,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  for  a 
further  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
of  Chicago,  and  for  other  relief.  It  was  accompanied 
by  most  elaborate  statistics  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  city  during  the  preceding  six  years  and  a  full 
list  of  the  mercantile  firms  which  had  "suspended  busi- 
nest  since  1857.*  The  memorial  was  drawn  and  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  late  Thomas  Hoync,  and  arc. 
so  far  as  can  be  found,  the  only  comprehensive  statistics 
of  Chicago  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  articles  meiv 
tioncd,  compiled  during  the  period  treated,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  be  deemed  of  historic  value  His  statement 
of  the  tratle  and  commerce  of  the  city  for  the  years  1S36 
to  1 84 1 ,  inclusive,  with  names  of  dealers,  description  of 
products,  and  valuation,  is  given  below: 

1836—  Walker  it  Co.  exported  $1,000  in  hides. 

1837—  Walker  \-  Co.  exported  §10.000  in  hides  and 
Absalom  Funk  §1,000  in  beef  and  pork.  Total. 
$1 1.000. 

18.58 — Walker  &  Co.  $.15,000  in  hidesand  thirty-nine 
bags  of  wheat  shipped  in  the  steamer  "  Great  Western"; 
Knnk,  $1,000  in  beef  and  pork.    Total,  $20,000. 

1839 —  Walker  \-  Co..  $15,000  in  hides;  Giles  Will- 
iams&  Co.,  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  f  $6,000.  and  corn  and  flour. 
$780;  C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,000:  John 
Gage,  flour,  $2,063;  Payne  &  Norton,  pork,  beef  and 
lard,  $10,000;  and  Funk,  beef  and  pork,  $1,000.  Total. 
$35.«s4.i  Newberry  &  Dole  shipped  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 

"Osceola "  in  October. 

1840—  C.  Walker  &  Co.,  hides  and  wheat.  $185,000: 
Giles,  Williams  it  Co.,  wheat,  corn,  flour,  |»rk.  beef, 
tallow  and  hams.  $5,280  ;  Church  &•  Seidell,  white 
beans,  $50  ;  L.  I.ynd  it  Co.,  flour,  salt  and  pork,  $t*>  - 
C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,000;  B.  W.  Raymond, 
flour,  wool,  pork,  wheat  and  beans,  $3,000 ;  S.  B.Col- 
lins, lead,  $150;  John  Gage,  flour,  $626;  Crawford  & 
Harvey,  wheat,  $1,552;  Bristol  &  Porter,  wheat.  $10,- 
120;  John  Finnerts,  hides  and  furs,  $2.000 ;  Payne  & 

•  The  lit!  of  impended  Arms  appears  eliewherr.  111  id  proper  felawc  con- 
nection. 

♦  There  »  iw.  record  ,4  the  shipmeirt  »l  this  .-beat  ■«  »»>  *'**r™ 

Il  »i.  protnklv  bought  „(  Ur,nrn  Mn,t  „,M  n.  th*  lcci.1  tr»dt  "I  lb*  <"> 
wmmmJinic  country.    The  samr  may  he  Mid  <■<  »  considerable  f"*^^^ 
hiilev.  imvninns  ftW,  corn,  and  olher  commodnies  nicntmnrd  in  Oir  rep^ 

I  11-  Hilrmtnt  i«  mluuble  us  showinu  thr  growth  ol  trade  in  their  im|»'r:»  ■> 
r-tnmodnlrs.  whether  ihry  were  ihipped  to  Eastern  marke"  «  «i^d  at  Imne. 

II  ;s  a  comprehensive  stutement  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  oly  eiabraelm  i» 
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Norton,  pork,  beef  and  lard,  $6,700 ;  H.  C.  Stone, 
wheat,  flaxseed  and  beans,  $2,271  ;  Gurnee  &  Mattison, 
hides  and  furs,  $9,454:  Funk,  beef  and  pork,  $1,500. 
Total,  $228,883. 

1841.— W.  W,  Saltonstall,  7.326  bushels  of  wheat. 
$6,165  ;  c  Walker  &  Co.,  42,200  bushels  of  wheat. 
$29,536 ;  W.  I..  Whiting,  94,548  bushels  of  wheat, 
$75,362  ;  H.  Norton  &  Co.,  24,038  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  170  barrels  of  pork,  $24,432;  Giles,  Williams  & 
Co.,  43,695  bushels  of  wheat,  1,781  bushels  of  corn.  553 
barrels  of  flour,  141  barrels  of  pork,  401  barrels  of 
beef,  2,718  hams,  33  bushels  of  grass  seed.  39  bushels 
of  beans.  $33,733  ;  Church  &  Selden,  162,'..  barrels  of 
beans.  $414.50  ;  Harmon  &  Lewis,  8  tons  of  lead,  $640; 
l.yud  St  Co.,  70  barrels  of  flour,  salt  and  pork.  $240  ; 
C.  McDonnell,  merchandise,  $1,500  ;  B.  W,  Raymond, 
pork,  beans,  flour,  wheat  and  wool,  $6,000;  Hiram 
Norton,  butter,  $200;  G.  W,  Merrill,  12,212  bushels  of 
wheat.  $9,359  ;  John  Gage,  flour.  1.S52  barrels,  $6,144.- 
75;  Crawford  &  Harvey,  18,700  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
1,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  $21,200;  Dodge  & 
Tin  ker,  pork,  lard  and  hams.  $5,000  :  Bristol  \-  I'ortcr, 
19,49  }  bushels  of  wheat,  $io,'i2o;  Payne  it  Norton, 
pork,  beef  and  lard,  $2,000  ;  H.  Buht,  furs,  $3,000  ;  H. 
0.  Stone,  flour,  |iork,  flaxseed  and  beans.  $1,044;  S. 
T.  Otis,  pork,  hams  and  lard,  $500  ;  Gurnee  &  Mat- 
tison, hides  and  furs.  $17,500;  Absalom  Funk, 
beef  and  pork,  $1,200;  M.  &  S.  Co.,  beef  and  pork, 
$1,000  ;  Smith  &  Webster,  42,000  bushels  of  wheat 
with  beef,  pork  and  flour.  $72,000.    'Total,  $328,290.25. 

The  statement  also  comprised  the  following  schedule 
of  products,  shipped  during  the  period  which  could  not 
be  apportioned  : 

Shipped  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  6.627  barrels  of  pork, 
beef,  flour  and  whisky,  valued  at  $60,270  ;  50,136  bush- 
els of  wheat.  $50,136  ;  704  packages  of  furs,  $7,000  ; 
3,235  hides,  $9,705  j  40  tons  of  lead  and  shot,  $Soo. 

Shipped  by  W.  S.  Whiting,  566  tons  of  pork.  beef, 
flour  and  whisky,  valued  at  $33,360. 

Shipped  by  Smith  1*  Webster,  3,450  barrels  of  beef, 
pork  and  flour,  valued  at  $20,700. 

Shipped  by  Bristol  &  Porter,  17,057  barrels  of  pro- 
visions and  flour,  valued  at  $102,402  ;  244  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, $14,000;  6,223  hides,  $18,669;  and  421 
packages  of  .furs,  $4,210.  Total  shipments  above 
named,  $321, 252, 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  in  produce  and 
native  products  for  six  years,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1S36,  $1,000;  1837,  $11,000;  183s,  826,000;  1839. 
§35,843;  1*40,  $228,883;   1841,  $328,21)0.25; 

Total    $631,016  25 

Newberry  &  Pole  and  other  shippers,  not  in  above. .     331,959  00 

Total  for  six  years,  1836  to  1841,  inclusive   $952. 26S  2? 

The  commerce  of  Chicago  for  this  period,  and  for 
the  two  succeeding  years,  so  far  as  imports  and  exports 
showed,  was,  according  to  the  records  of  Captain  Seth 
Johnson,  Deputy  Collector  of  the  port,  as  shown  in  the 
following  tabulated  statements: 


ARTICLES  EXPORTED  IN  THE  YEAR  1S43 


EXPORTS. 

1836  $     I.OOO  64 

1837   II.C«5  OO 

1S33   16,044  75 

•839   33.s43  00 

•840   228,635  74 

1841   348,362  24 

1842   659,305  2° 

1843    682,210  85 


IMPORTS. 

1836  $325.K13  90 

1837   373.667  >2 

IH^K   57').'74  6l 

1819   630.9S0  26 

1S40   *62,Iofj  20 

1-841  564,347  83 

1848   6*4  347  98 

1843   97LS49  75 


Wheat  628.967  bus. 

Com   *.443  " 

Oats   3,767  " 

Flaxseed   1.920  " 

I'orlt   11,112  bbl. 

Lord   2.823  " 

Itecf   10,380  " 

Tallow   1,133  " 

Hide*   I4i53° 


lbs. 


Tobacco.  , .    ...  74,900 

l-ead    360,000 

Wool   22,050  " 

Candles   4,900  " 

Soap   5.3°0  " 

Packages  Kurs. . .  393 

llrooms   180  doz. 

Hour              ...  10,786  bbl. 


ARTICLES  IMPORTED  IN  THE  YEAR  1S43, 


Merchandise..      2,012  tons 
. .    101,470  pekgi 

Salt   37,038  bbl. 

Whisky   2.5*5  " 

Lumber  7,545.142  feet 


Shingle*  4,117,025 

Square  limber...      16,600  feel 

Staves   57.000 

Hark   430  cds. 


wheat  and  flour  up  to  the  year 
given  by  early  statisticians  as 


"The  shipments  of 
1842,  inclusive,  were 
follows: 

Wheat,  1S38,  78  bushels;  1839,  3,678  bushels;  1840, 
10.000  bushels;  1841,  40,000  bushels;  1842,  586,907 
bushels.  Flour,  1842,  2,920  barrels,  which  was  the  first 
considerable  shipment  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
trade 

No  reliable  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  corn  arc 
extant  earlier  than  1S47,  although  unimportant  ship- 
ments were  made  prior  to  that  date.  In  1847,  67.315 
bushels  were  shipped  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  other  Eastern  markets,  the  immense  export  trade  in 
that  cereal  being  inaugurated  that  year. 

Oats  also  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  statistics 
of  the  year  1847,  as  an  article  of  export,  38,892  bushels 
being  shipped. 

'The  first  shipment  of  wool.  1,500  pounds,  was  made 
in  k842. 

'The  following  price  current,  from  the  Daily  Amer- 
ican, April  11,  1840.  shows  the  variety  of  commodities 
then  dealt  in,  ami  the  prevailing  prices  at  that  time: 

Pmhioui.— 

Ifei-f,  per  loo  lb   $  4  00  «t,  $  4.50 

I'ork.  per  100  lb   500  @  5.50 

I'ork.  per  bbl   H.oo  <f* 

Mams,  smoked  per  too  tb   9.00  «i 

Lard,  per  loo  lb   9.00  @ 

nutter,  per  100  tb   1500 

Cheex:.  per  100  tb   10.00  {& 

Wheat,  superfine,  per  1 00  lb   2.00  @ 

Wheal,  fine,  per  100  lt»  

Wheat,  superfine,  perbbi    4-25  <t* 

Wheat,  tine,  per  bbl   3-25  @ 

Corn  Meal,  per  bushel  44  <£» 


Grain."— 

Wheat,  winler,  per  bushel  56  @ 

Wheat,  spring,  per  bushel  44  <Si 

Corn,  per  bushel  3*  ■ 

Oats,  per  bushel  2°  & 

Narley.  per  bushel  3*>  @ 

Potatoes,  per  bushel  19  <® 

Turnips,  per  bushel  ")  @ 

Onions,  per  bushel  63 

Beans,  per  bushel  63 


14  00 

10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
12.00 

2.25 
1-75 
550 
3- 50 
50 


Fruit: 


Apples,  green,  per  barrel   4-5°  @ 

Apples,  dried,  per  bushel   2.00  @ 

l'eaches.  dried,  per  bushel   3-75  <<« 

Cranberries,  none. 

Raisins,  per  box   2-75® 

Raisin*,  per  £  box   1.62 


-63 
•SO 
44 
.22 


•  *5 

•  25 
■  75 

•75 

500 
2.25 


3.00 
1.75 
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Gnxeriei.-— 

Sugar.  St.  Croix,  per  cwl                    i2.<»j  14.00 

I'orto  Kico,  per  cwl                             [1.00  Wl  11  5" 

Muscovado*  per  cwt                      10.50  at  it, 00 

New  Orleans,  per  c»1                         10,110  (ft  10.50 

Maple,  per  cut                                   U.00  (ft  13.00 

Lump,  per  cwl                                    17.00  («  17.50 

I  .oaf.  per  cwl                                      I*  75  If'  20.00 

Molasses,  pet  gallon  60  l»  .7J 

lea.  Imperial,  per  ft'  M  0  I.IJ 

Gunpowder,  per  lb  75  dp  .38 

Old  liysun.per  Hi  75  A  1 .00 

Voting  Hyson,  per  !1>  56  iff  .75 

Brandy.  Scigncile,  per  gallon                    a. 00  (fli  2.50 

American,  pergallni                                |.m>  v,  .  tj0 

IJin.  Holland,  per  gallon                          1.75  <jr,  2. 00 

Columbia,  per  gallon                            1.00  S  MI 

llarlxrs,  |>er  gallon                                1.00  2  I  12 

Kum,  Si,  I  roix.  per  gallon                        1,75  S  2.oo 

New  England,  per  gallon  98  (jot  1.00 

Wine.  Madeira,  jier  gallon                         i.jo  (g  3.00 

I'ort.  per  gallon                                     1.25  6?  3.00 

Malaga,  per  gallon                               |25  fa  J  a) 

Whisky,  per  gallon  40.  0  .44 

;,'Y'M    3.25 

"hue  fish,  per  bbl   10.00 

White  fish,  per      bbl   5.50 

Mackerel,  No.  i.perbbl  t4X«. 

Mackerel,  No.  a.  per  bbl    u.5o 

Mackerel.  No.  3.  per  bbl   8.00 

J*r  Codfish,  per  cwl                               7  00  @  3  oo 

Haddock,  per  cwl                                   400  fca  5.00 

Soap.  New  York,  per  lb  08  <&  .00 

Soap  Chicago.  ,xr  It.  07^  .08 

Candle  mould. 

Hull  &  Son,  New  Vork,  per  tb               .21  (ft  ->2 

Colgate,  New  Vork.  per  lb  J(  ua  '22 

Chicago,  pe,  It,  l6  fe 

WM  Stbltf — 

Oiler,  1  xr  skin  

Kox.  per  skin   "    1  qq 

Deer,  per  skin  .f*  W)  1.00 

Kacc,»m.  per  ski..  3$  ^ 

M.nk.  perik.n  ig 

Muskrat,  per  skin   „, 

Green,  pw  lb  M  ffi  ,, 

^-rft  SI  S 


4.00  W)  6.00 


•44 

.10 


Clear,  per  M. 


l».O0  irti  ao.oo 


Merchantable  pr  M  ..."  f  [ao  ffi  14.00 

Hoor.ng.pcrN,   ,         -  ,„,„ 

ferf^'ErM I  ib.oo 
Sf'     Yt SO°  ('"  ,00° 

«w  * 2  50  »  *•«» 

Hickorv,  per  cord   ,  (JO 

Oak.  per  cord  ...I."!    3.25®  J.50 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  mav  trace  the  growth 
of  the  commerce  of  Chicago  from  iU  beginning  in  1X33 
to  ,843.  at  wh,ch  t.me  the  city  had  fairly  taken  its  place 
as  the  most  important  inland  commercial  mart  ill  the 
country.  In  ,842,  for  the  first  time  the  exports  were  more 
than  the  imports  I  he  succeeding  five  years  to  the  close 
of  1847,  at  which  t.me  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Trade  was 
organized,  the  increase  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
he  city  kept  pace  with  its  own  marvelous  growth,  and 
the  rap.d  settlement  and  development  of  the  vast  region 
lying  to  the  west  and  northwest,  which  then  and  ever 
since  has  been  tributary  to  it.  " 

tanrTrf  rhi?*  fr<,m  the,beg"min«  showei)  the  »"P«r- 
tancc  of  Chicago  as  a  distributee  puint  for  eenenl 

merchandise,  and  marked  it  as  the  central  in  and  em 

ponum  of  trade  „  has  s.nce  become.    It  is  unnec  ^  ■ 

SJwf  T'T>0n  t0,tr:lCe'  cxceP«  *>  far  as  appeal 
statistically  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  drv  goods  I m! 
cenes  crockery,  hardware,  and  other  l.ranche  of  me  • 

tattXn Z  The  columns  in  the 

n  rw^r  K'Ven>  sh»«'ing  the  increase  of 

import,  from  year  to  year,  arc  sufficient.    They  show 


that  in  the  distribution  of  goods  the  city  has.  in  its 
increase,  kept  even  pace  with  its  exports  of  the  natural 
products,  and  that  it  has  with  uninterrupted  progress 
come  to  be,  not  only  the  greatest  inland  market  for 
cereals  and  provisions,  but  the  greatest  inland  distribut- 
ing point  for  general  merchandise  in  the  world.  So 
from  the  small  beginnings  here  recorded  each  vear 
the  increasing  tides  of  trade  have  ebbed  and  flowed' 
carrying  QUI  the  golden  harvest  to  feed  the  nations,  and 
bringing  in  the  products  and  manufactures  of  othei 
climes  and  other  people  for  the  enrichment,  enjoyment, 
and  comfort  of  the  millions  who  now  acknowledge  Chi- 
cago as  their  great  emporium.* 

.Supplementary  to  statistics  already  given,  the  follow- 
ing shows  the  growth  of  trade  and'  commerce  for  the 
succeeding  live  years,  from  1844  to  ,847.  inclusive: 

IMPORTS.  I  KXIO«TS. 

l94»  $  5U4.347  8*    1841  $   VtS.3f.j  24 

,M4»   800.427  24      IS42   659,102  20 

"•43   1,435.886  70 

184^   1.6*6.416  00 

'5*|   2.043,445  73 

>s4»   2,027,150  00 

1347  2.641,85a  52 


IS43    1.008,207  i>4 

'844   79S.504  21 

■?45   1.543.519  65 

l»4«   I.Bl3,46s  00 

•s47   M9MM  00 


Tile  leading  articles  of  export  were: 


WhrM.hu. 

n— r,  kfau. 

Mrrf.  Ptvk.blt 

Woottlv 

S»7.ao7 
628,066 
891. S94 
956,860 

I.459.5M4 
••974.30I 

2,.)2u 
IO,S76 

6,  iao 

13  75* 

28.045 

32.538 

16,21  .. 

H.TM 
M.')3» 
13,268 

3C224 
43.920 

l.fOO 
22,1)52 
9>.»J5 

216.616 

281.222 
4M.4SS 

As  showing  the  character  anil  variety  of  the  general 
mercantile  trade  of  the  city  in  1847',  the  following 
analytical  table  of  the  imports  of  that  year  are  given 
I  he  amount  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  received 
at  Chicago  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1S47  to 
November  1  of  the  same  year,  not  including  goods 
landed  here  and  taken  to  "the  interior,  compiled  f nun 
the  original  invoices  of  merchants,  was  as  follows: 


Dry  goods  *337.45«  22 

Groceries   506.027  56 

Hardware   148.8 1 1  50 

Iron  and  nails   88.275  00 

Stuves  and  hoi' ware  68,61a  00 

Crockery   30,505  00 

Bouts  and  shoes. ...  94.27500 

lists,  caps  and  furs.  68.200  00 

Jewelry,  etc   51.000  00 

Books  and  station'y.  43.58000 

Printing  paper   7.284  1 1 

Presses,    type,  and 

printing  materials  7.432  50 

Drugs  &  medicines.  92,081  41 

I'aints  and  oils   25,460  00 

I  otal  value  of  imports  of  merchandise 


LioUOT*   *8&.33s  (|T 

Tobacco  and  cigars.  3,716  co 

Ship  chandlery   J3.000  co 

Tools  &  hardware  ..  15,000  00* 

Furniture  trimming.  5.5<>4  07 

Glass    S.<149  24 

Scales   4.QJ4  55 

Coaches,  etc   1.50000 

Looking  glasses,  etc.  2.5000a 

KarM   800  on 

Oysters   a.5in  ■ 

Sportsmen's  articles,  2.000  ou 

Musical  instruments.  6.42600 

Machinery,  etc   jo.uw  o» 


$2,259,309  #1 

The  total  value  of  miscellaneous  Articles  imported  m 
1847,  exclusive  of  lumber,  and  not  included  in  the 
above,  was  $117,210.29.  It  comprised:  Salt,  24.817 
bbls..  and  5.537  sacks:  coal,  15,782  tons;  water  lime, 
1,618  bu.;  besides  grindstones,  iron,  fish,  cider,  and 
other  articles  altogether  of  considerable  value. 

The  amount  of  lumber,  etc.,  received  at  Chicago  for 

♦  Thr  i'H>-  (roiu  tile  brmitninK  did  "  fr'-*'*  ,n,d'  >n  ''''  K""l!*. {"'" 

"•«>,  hardwarr.  boot*  and  »hi«.  r.c.  »i.h  Ihr  srltlers  of  the  surrourc}i»« 
riMjnlr>*.    The  whnlrsale  uadr  in  dry  £>*kIi  wa.  slaftrd  in  if4S,_by 


t.^jniry.     I  he  whnlrsale  uaaV  in  drv  guoiji  wa.  started  in  U*y  vy 
^  I »m>-.     Coole-y,  U'ailtworth  i-  Ci...  twn  n-urH  itter  commriiced  »! 
dry  i..«lt  on  a  UrKe  scale,  and  Rf  y«'r«  did  a  widely  eiltndrd 

Ihrt.ii „.„.,,.  ,h.  U'...       i_  1  1  .....   ■     _    vi-. 1  :  tri....  u,,..  t),r  f 


1847.  from  the 
was  as  follows: 


EARLY  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
•pening  of  navigation  to  November  1, 


3*5 


I'latik,  board*,  tic.  fl.32.1 1S.225 

Shingles.  M   t2.i4S.5rt. 

Lath,  II   5.655.700 

fwl  34.000 


Shindies-bolts,  cord*. . . 
Tanner'*  hark.  cord*. .. 

Staves  

Spoken. 


32« 
600 


Total  value.  $205.131. v>. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  (luring  navi- 
gation season  of  1S47.  were  as  follows  : 


Wheat,  bushels   1,974.304 

Flour,  barrel*   32.59* 

Corn,  bushels   67.315 

Oat*.      "    38.S92 


Pock, 

I  lams  and  shoulders. . 

Tallow,  pound*.  

Hutler.  •'   


Beef,  barrels   20.504 

22.416 
47.24* 
2»s.435 
47.5J6 
44° 
411.0SS 

28.423 
139.069 
2.74" 
5-39" 
«.793 
"•.254 
fi  521 


Wool,  pounds. 
Tobacco.  " 
Urd. 

leather,  " 
Itcrsivax,  " 
Oil,  gallims  


Hemp. 

Besides  .1 


large 


Has  Seed,  bu>hiU   2.261 

Mustanl  Sm4,  bushels...  520 

Timothy    "        "  536 

Hay.  tons   415 

Cranberries,  bushels   250 

Ituflalo  kolx>.  bales..     .  to 

Dry  Hides   8.774 

l>eer  Slin>,  |w.uiuU   28.250 

Sheep  I'elts.   1,133 

Furs,  packages   rfi 

l  .inscng.  pounds   3,625 

Ashes,  barrels   16 

|{ris|le».  pimmls   4.548 

I  Hue.    2,480 

Hr.K.ms   3,168 

While-lish.  barrels   1,229 

bushel*   400 

Value.  §2,2ij6, 209. 

>f  merchandise,  produce, 


amount 

provisions,  grain,  horses,  cattle,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  sent  to  the  lumber  and  mining  regions,  and  differ- 
ent ports  on  the  up;>er  and  lower  lakes.* 

The  preceding  page*  have  given  a  history  of  the 
commerce  of  Chicago  from  its  beginning  to  a  time 
when  it  was  primarily  established:  and  had  attained  such 
magnitude  anil  importance  as  to  have  evolved  a  com- 
mercial association,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which 
thereafter  became  the  exponent  of  mercantile  thought 
and  the  representative  of  the  exec  utive  force  of  trade  in 
the  city.  The  specific  history  of  this  organization  will 
he  given  I'urthei  on. 

From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Dem- 
ocratic Press,  the  less  elaborate  reports  of  other  con- 
temporaneous journals,  the  reports  of  Federal  officials, 
and  from  all  other  accessible  sources  of  information,  the 
(following  tables  have  been  compiled  showing  Statistically 
the  commercial  progress  of  Chicago  from  1S4.SK>  1857. f 

Sgm  H.  Thom.t*'*  Stalistic.ll  Report, 
t  Tbr  'jjb;".  <°  invjnc  perspicuity,  have 


IS49 

1850. 

1S5I. 
1852. 

1*53- 
1854. 
1855. 
I«<6 
'*57 


J=   —  '  Z 

1  CM11F.R 

1  KAk. 

XKCKII'  IS. 

[tabcf  M>utii> 

l'Unk..  Kte. 

Shiiuclr,. 

Ijilh. 

1 

IS47  

32.I  18,225 

i2.l4S.5wi 

5.655.7"' 

I648  

60,009,250 

2o.ooti.oni 

10.025,  Irt) 

1849  

72,259,553 

39-057.750 

19.281.733 

I850  

loo,  364,779 

55,423.750 

I9.srtJ.7rtl 

125,056.437 

60,238,250 

27.5S3.475 

I47.ii'6.23-' 

70,080.500 

'9. 759- ''7° 

1853  

202,101.098 

93.483,784 

39.133. 1 16 

228.336,783 

28,061,250 

32.431.550 

I855  

I  5 S. 771  .,  V.'i 

46,487.550 

IS  56  

45fif>73.l6»> 

135. 876.000 

79.235,120 

"*57  

459.63  ,  r,» 

131.832.250 

So  13  > 

SUIIMKNTS, 


228.336,783 

3o6.553.457 
456.673, 169 
459639,198 


WOOL 


1  Roedpteka 

Utbe  ..,,.1  Mil 


Shi|imn.t. 


1-943.4  "5 
I.s53.,):i. 


50O.OOU 
;2  i.  242 
9IJ.M1 
1.088,553 

92"'.|43 
953.100 
53U.79I 
2.158  462 
S75- 


Prim 


l.inr.,821  I.062.S81 


20  III 

25  M 
2;  i" 

25  m 

18 

35 

20  l/l 

20  ill 


23 

3" 
3" 
4" 

5" 
V 

J* 

37 


25  £  42 


hi  in:*. 


(TEAR. 

K,,eipl«, 
XumtVr 

•Slauuht.  r.,1 
in  Ch»n»t:>». 
NuinlH-r 

Shi|mlrfit», 
N.l.hrr. 

22,032 

47.'»2? 

33/'5s 

59."44 

14,560 

43.  ■'■<• 

33.9°» 

65.115 

117.284 

187.884 

}334 

172,  l"4 

•  The  1 

fWHA  It 
ni4  U-sm  th* 

t  Thh 

of  lllf 


>  ipl a  hy  I 


hM  li  wtiw  year*  were  oirwiderabli  .were  never  rr- 
1  by  old  dealer*,  that,  during  the  year*  I  retted,  ihrn-  acff 
|m  t  year  thu* marketer!  in  »b»  city 


Mil iimn  *h«>»*  the  number  •  •(  hvU 
lews  the  nurnl^t  iiMmit.irlurrd  inti 


Ukrtt  (mm  tli*-  'laughter  ho-*jv-» 
rather  in  the  Chirnjro  tannrri* » 


wpptr-' 


umber  thtt*  ccmvnnril  itntnuKv  i*  nni  km-n  n. 

Uiirini;  i8;7  'he  Irxal  demand  from  the  tann*Ttei  nenrly  nrmtled  tlir  V«  at 
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EARLY  TRADE  AND 

PRIM  IT  I V  E  M  A  N  U  !•  ACTU  RES. 

Following,  in  good  time,  the  ample  supply  of  grain, 
t  attle,  hogs  ami  other  products  of  the  field  ami  farm, 
came  the  establishment  of  various  branches  of  depend- 
ent manufacture — milling,  slaughtering,  packing,  ren- 
dering, soap  and  candle  making,  brewing,  distilling, 
tanning,  glue  making,  etc.,  which,  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  intricate  and  varied  manufactures  of  wood 


MANUFACTURES. 
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ucts,  and  were  naturally  the  outgrowth  of  a  bounteous 
supply  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil.  ( )ther  manufact- 
ures are  treated  elsewhere  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  in  future  volumes  the  immense  development  of 
these  primitive  branches  of  manufacture,  and  to  mark 
how  largely  the  manufactures  of  the  great  city  have 
sprung  from  the  agricultural  products  of  which  i't  is  the 
great  mart. 

01  the  branches  above  enumerated,  the  most  impor- 


FAT  CATTLE  KAIR  IN  1856. 


and  metal,  may  be  termed  primitive  manufactures. 
Of  these  there  were  in  Chicago,  in  1857,  well-estab- 
lished, the  following  branches,  with  capital  invested, 
value  of  manufactures,  and  number  of  hands  employed, 
as  lielow  stated: 


Capital 

Annual 

Hand- 

|iorri|K.im..f  Humi*,,. 

Invurtrd. 

Product. 

Kmployrd. 

Hour    

1(315,000 

*  036.5(10 

7J 

Bed  anil  pork  

154.100 

I.250.OOO 

•75 

Stxap.  candles,  lard,  etc. . 

296,000 

52S.02I 

100 

1  9m  and  neats-loot  oil  . . 

20,000 

25.OOU 

«S 

15,000 

75,ouo 

2S 

High  wines,  beer  ami  ale  . 

4'I7.'''-'  1 

1,150,320 

1M 

332,1100 

432,000 

tab 

$1,631),  100 

$4,006,910 

679 

The  above  statistics  are  only  of  such  branches  of 
manufacture  as  spring  directly  from  agricultural  prod- 


tant  up  to  1857  were:  milling,  packing,  brewing  ami 
distilling,  and  tanning  hides;  and  their  gradual  devel- 
opment is  deemed  worthy  of  further  specific  mention. 

PACKING  Hoi'sks  ami  Mkat  Products. — The  first 
slaughter-house  was  built  t>n  the  south  bank  tif  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  south  of  the  illoominx- 
dale  Road  and  opposite  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mills.  The  site  of  the  original  log  slaughter-house, 
built  by  Archibald  Clybourne  in  1827,  for  the  killing  of 
such  cattle  as  were  required  by  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  is  now  1883  occupied  by  an  old  frame 
building  that  was  used  by  Archibald  Clybourne,  also  as 
a  slaughter-house,  now  falling  into  pieces  from  sheer 
old  age  and  dry  rot.  In  October,  1832,  Ocorge  W 
Dole  packed  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  head  of  cattle 
for  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  which  were  purchased 
of  Charles  Reed,  of  Hickory  Creek,  at  §2.75  |>er  hun- 
dred pounds;  the  hides  and  tallow  being  a  perquisite  of 
the  slaughterers,  who,  in  this  instance,  were  John  and 
Mark  Noble,  and  the  cattle  were  killed  on  the  prairie. 
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near  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  ami 
Madison  Street.  The  packing-house  was  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Dearborn  ami  South  Water  streets: 
the  barrels  in  which  the  beef  was  packed  bem«  brought 
from,  and  the  beef  ihipped  to.  Detroit.  In  December 
1X12,  three  hundred  ami  thirty-eight  hogs  were  killed 
and  packed  by  Mr.  Dole:  they  were  purchased  from 
lohn  Blackstone  for  per  one  hundred  pounds  net, 
and  were  killed  in  the  hack  yard  of  the  warehouse  and 
salted  ami  stowed  away  in  bulk  until  barrels  could  l>e 
made  during  the  winter.  Klins  Colbert  states,  in  his 
Historvnf  Chicago,  that  these  meats  were  sent  to,  New 
York  from  Detroit;  also  that  in  an  old  account  book  of 
Mr.  Dole's  was  an  entry  of  a  sale  of  a  barrel  of  mess- 
pork  at  SO  and  of  a  barrel  of  "one  hog  pork  "  Jit  §14. 
The  following  year  Archibald  Clybourne,  the  (govern- 
ment batcher  for  the  Pottawatomie*,  engaged  in  the 
packing  business,  at  his  log  slaughter-house  on  tl.e  east 
side  of  the  North  Branch,  where  he  packed  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  about  two  thousand 
hoys;  at  this  place  also  Ocorge  W.  Dole  packed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  ami  one  thousand  hogs; 
the  average  COSt  of  the  cattle  was  $*..So,  and  of  the  hogs 
§3  per  hundred  pounds  net.  In  iti.,4.  Oliver  Newberry 
and  Ocorge  \V,  Dole  had  a  slaughter  house  erected  on 
the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  where  some  three  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  and  fourteen  hundred  hogs  were 
packed  during  the  year.  Ourdon  S.  Hubbard  also 
commenced  packing  during  iS}j  in  the  old  bank  build- 
ing, corner  of  Lake  and  l.a  Salle  streets,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lack  of  barrels,  the  live  thousand  hogs 
killed  had  to  be  slowed  away  in  bulk  until  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  barrels  were  brought  front  Cleveland  at  a 
cost  of  §i  apiece.  In  1837-38  Mr.  Hubbard  built  a 
|>acking-housc  on  Kinzie  Street,  near  Rush  Street, 
where  he  carried  on  business  until  1840.  when  he  built 
a  house  on  South  Water  Street,  between  Clark  and 
1-aSalle  streets.  There  he  continued  the  packing  busi- 
ness until  1S4S,  when  he  removed  to  the  North  Branch. 
In  1836,  Sylvester  Marsh,  who  packed  with  Mr.  Hub- 
bard from  1S33  until  1834.  built  a  packing-house  on 
Kinzie  Street,  near  Rush  Street,  and  in  1838,  or  1*39. 
entered  into  partnership  with  George  Vt.  Dole. 

Mr.  Mar>h  remained  in  business  in  Chicago  until 
1855.  He  was,  in  the  fall  of  1 SS3,  still  alive,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Concord.  N.  H.  On  October  32,  1SS3,  he 
appeared  Ix-forc  the  United  States  Senate  committee  on 
education  and  labor,  then  in  session  at  Boston,  antl. 
prompted  by  the  questions  of  the  members,  told  the 
interesting  story  of  his  long  and  busy  life,  f  rom  the 
published  interview  the  extracts  below  are  taken  ; 

Q.  Where  were  you  bora 7 

A.  In  Campion,  V  II.  «■ 

Q,  That  is  about  how  far  mirth  from  here  ? 

A.  By  the  did  stage  route  ii  would  be  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  place*  w  here  you  have  since  resided , 
without,  at  present,  giving  any  particulars  with  regard  to  vour  resi- 
dence. 

A.  I  was  born  in  1803,  and  resided  in  New  Hampshire  until  I 
was  nineteen. 

y.  At  Campion  ■ 

A.  Ye*,  f  rom  Canipton  I  came  to  Boston  :  from  Boston 
I  went  to  Ashtabula  County.  Ohio  ;  from  Ohio  to  Chicago  ■  1 1  was 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  lSsI-53.  but  did  not  Slav  there  much!:  from 
Chicago  1  came  back  to  Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston,  in  iBcj ;  was 
there  six  years;  went  back  to  Chicago  and  staid  there  three  jean 
until  1863,  In  1S63  I  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  V..  and  was  "there 
from  1S03  until  iShj.  I  went  from  there  to  Littleton.  N.  II., 
lor  the  purpose  of  building  the  railroad  up  Mount  Wadiinglnn  I 
lived  there  fifteen  years  anil  then  came  to  Concord,  where  I  now 
'ivc. 

<t.  You  are  ihr  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  Mount  Wash, 
union  Kailroad  I 


A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  My  object  in  taking  your  testimony  It,  by  the  statement  of 
vour  experience  during  your  lifetime,  to  be  enabled  to  gire  the 
"people  of  the  present  day  an  idea  or  picture  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  American  people,  and  of  their  development  during  your  lifetime 
and  within  your  recollection.  Your  father  was  a  lamer,  was  he 
not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  his  life  prior  to  his  reach- 
ing Chicago  in  1833,  the  interview  continued  as  fol- 
lows : 

Q.    How  long  did  you  remain  there? 
A.    From  tSlS  to  the  winter  of  1*33-34. 
Q.    W  here  did  your  go  then  ? 
A.    To  Chicago. 

Q.    In  what  condition  was  Chicago  then  J 

A.  Chicago  then  had  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  besides 
FOft  PearUirn.  which  had  eighty  soldiers  and  their  officers,  ttuk- 
ing  it  amount  to  about  one  hundred.  There  was  no  business  ilonr 
in  the  w  inter.  Provisions  were  all  taken  from  Ohio  for  tbcm  to 
live  on. 

n.    What  made  von  go  there  ? 

A.  Well.  1  heard  of  it,  liwiked  at  it,  and  sivs  thai  it  was  a 
good  point.  I  had  faith  in  the  gTowih  of  the  country,  and  »<«t 
there  to  open  a  market.  There  was  no  slaughter-house  thrre,  no 
place  to  kill  a  beef,  and  for  sixty  days  I  led  the  cattle  out  toanoM 
elm  tree  that  stood  on  Monroe  Street,  about  where  the  court-house 
i»,  and  there  I  took  a  tackle  and  swung  them  up  on  the  elmatur 
killing  them. 

O.    What  animals  did  vou  kill? 

A.  Beef,  principal'^  there  was  iv*  anything  else  there  to 
kill. the  hrst  little  while  that  I  was  there  They  had  hardly  any 
shrep. 

O.    Were  there  anv  hog*  ?  ..... 

\  Verv  few-  hogs.  The  hogs  kid  all  10  come  from  V  abash, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.lown.  1  went  into  that  business  after- 
ward, and  went  .lown  to  Wabash  and  drove  them  up 

<>.    You  killed  IhOW  animals  to  ship  to  the  Kasl  | 

A.  No:  I  killed  those  for  the  local  market,  as  much  bee!  «J" 
dav  as  was  needed  for  home  consumption. 

Q.    Did  you  commence  the  meat  business  there. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

o.    Vou  were  the  lirsi  one  that  esiablished  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

O,    Tell  us  something  of  its  development  afterward. 
\     Chicago  grew  verv  fast  and  In  1*35  iherc  must  hate 
!>een  two  thousand    live  hundred  |>coplc  d>ere.    »t  then  went 
.low  n  to  the  Wabash  country,  as  we  called  it.  and  bought  cattle  and 
hog.  and  drove  them  »p  for  market.    W  e  did  Hot  ship  Ihein  thin 
In  istothev  commenced  building  the  canal,  and  in  that  pot  1 
pa.  keil  six  thousand  hogs  there,  mostly  for  home  convump tm. 
Thev  were  building  the  Illinois  ft  Michigan  (  anal  then  antl  111c 
contractors  in  IS37-.S*  Wok  <>>e  pork  for  their  men.  Ihrsia.c 
failed  to  pay  in  I.^S-3.,.  and  work  on  the  canal  .n™ 
State  bonds  went  down  to  twenty-tive  rents  on  the  dollar. anil  m 
Stale  i,.ued  what  was  call  "canai-vrip  "  to  ]^y  the  conlrac.orswnai 
thev  owed  them  for  work  that  they  had  done.     I  hal 
redeemed  dollar  for  dollaf.    In  If3»  t«e  "Id  town  of  c»*-*°*»e 
sold.    The  Government  gave  the  Stale  of  Illinois  cverv  AW 
section  for  tilleen  miles  wide,  to  aid  in  buildmg  the  canal  Iron. 
Chicago  to  the  Illinois  kiver-l'eru.  I  th.nk.  is  al  the  end  c,  m 
canal-land  one  section  of  that  canal  was  right  in  the  "J***" 
Chicago.    It  was  sold  in  June,  *f  **         of  111 iiwm £| 

quarter  down,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and  three 
tliink  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  city  that  made  his  N0M  Pg« 
men..  That  was  V.  V.  W.  IV.  k.  The  ih tag  all  burs.  <ft££3 
was  but  that  one  man  that  made  his  second  payment.  I ■«.)  . 
paid  one-ip.arter  down  and  given  notes  at  interest  W»"»^j 
did  so  myscll.  and  so  did  others;  but  only  one  mad*  the  sece*. 
payment. 

a!  Br^  mrrMl  burst  up-the  banks  and  «•)>■*! 
else  went  up. 

Q.    What  became  of  the  canal  ?  „.-«,, nkf<« 

A.  The  canal  went  along  for  awhile  SEES 
into  bv  the  State,  and  work  went  along  until  iSj*  W*^"  JC* 
in  every  way  So  pay.  and  about  that  time  thev  jWpJ**^^ 
was  an  appropriation  of  $4. 000.000  made  b)  the  I late  . 
improvements,  but  when  the  canal  and  railroad  UBtii 
it  all  burst  up,  and  these  improvements  were  n<*  again  oiS 

abCMl)i  What'  was  the  condition  of  the  p^P^  «ru7'lh**2S 
How  were  they  clad,  and  how  were  they  housed,  and  nnm 
condition  of  their  wages  ? 
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Well,  from  1S36  to  11*42.  when  Ihe  I'nited  Stales  bank- 
rupt law  was  passed,  there  was  no  responsibility.  No  man  bait 
anything,  hardly,  that  he  could  call  his  own  at  the  time  the  law  a  as 
--:sed  in  1842. 

sj.    Vou  think  that  the  bankrupt  act  was  necessary,  do  you  ? 
A.    Oh.  yes  ;  they  never  would  have  started  in  the  world,  if 
it  had  not  lieen  for  that. 

Q.    During  that  time  hnw  were  prices? 

A.  In  [85I  I  paid  86  a  hundred  pounds  for  pork  in  Chicago. 
In  1841,  with  a  view  of  finishing  the  canal  next  summer,  I  bought 
pork  fur  $2,  that  is  to  say,  I  paid  $2  for  all  pork  that  weighed  two 
hundred;  for  all  hogs  that  did  nut  weigh  two  hundred,  I  paid  $1  JO 
a  hundred.  I  bought  beef  there  for  barreling  in  1 1*43-44  for  $2  I 
hundred,  for  the  lore  quarters  of  the  beef,  if  the  ox  weighed 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  if  he  fell  under 
it.    That  is  the  lowest  price  I  ever  heard  of  it  being  sold  for. 

Q.    That  was  owing  to  the  condition  of  credit  and  of  the 

currency? 

A.  Yes,  and  then  there  was  more  of  this  stuff  raised  than 
was  needed  up  to  about  1846  or  1S47,  when  the  famine  in  Ireland 
rlcaned  out  the  West  almost  entirely.  Wheat  was  worth  twenty- 
five  cents  .1  bushel  in  1*44  in  Chicago,  Produce  commenced  ris- 
ing from  that  time,  and.  you  might  say,  has  kept  on  rising  since. 
Cattle  and  pork  rose  a  good  deal  from"  a  small  price  until  in  1S50 
cattle  were  worth  $4  to  $5  a  hundred  pounds,  and  hogs  were  worth 
the  same.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  each  year.  I  made 
money  for  the  reason  that  everything  was  going  up. 

Q.  That  comes  down  to  when? 

A.  Erom  1*44  to  1K50. 

Q.  You  still  remained  at  Chicago? 

A.  Ye*. 

Q.  I  suppose  Chicago  was  developing  all  the  time? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Po  you  recollect  about  the  price  of  wheat  or  corn  in  those 
days? 

A.  In  184S  corn  was  worth  twenty-live  cents  a  bushel. 
Q.  That  is.  at  Chicago? 

A.  Yes.  Freight  then  was  as  high  as  twenty-five  eents  a 
bushel  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  And  from  liiiffalo  on  10  Boston  what  was  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  freight  was  to  Hoston  then.  I  stayed 
in  that  provision  business  until  1  killed  one  hundred  anil  eighty-five 
head  of  Urge  cattle  and  five  hundred  hogs  for  a  day's  work,  anil 
that  is  not.  comparatively  speaking,  more  than  a' teaspoonful  to 
what  thev  have  come  to  since  I  left  the  business.  Chicago  had  no 
start,  no 'life,  until  the  Legislature  passed  what  we  called  the  relief 
law.  that  is.  they  gave  us  as  much  of  the  land  as  we  had  paid  for. 
If  a  man  had  bought  four  lots  and  paid  the  fidl  value  of  one,  the 
relief  law  gave  us  one  Int.  and  then  gave  us  up  our  notes.  That 
was  the  tirst  sign  of  life  after  the  break-up  in  Chicago.  Then,  you 
sec.  a  man  who  was  cleared  through  bankruptcy,  if  he  could  only 
raise  a  hundred  dollars,  had  credit,  but  up  to  that  time,  when  we 
were  all  in  debt,  nobody  could  trust  his  brother.  In  1851  and  1S52 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  northern  New  York  and  Yermont.  In 
January.  1851,  I  received  an  appointment  as  agent  (or  the  Ogdens- 
imrg  ,v  Lake  Champlain  and  lliirlinglon  ,\  Rutland  railroads  My 
business  was  to  procure  freight  and  passengers  from  the  West  over 
these  roads,  for  the  Boston  market.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  I  shipped 
a  propeller-load  of  about  three  thousand  barrels  of  provisions  to 
Ogdcnsburg,  which  were  stored  there  till  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  ISci.  I  bought  seven  thousand  kegs  of  nails  at 
Ihe  Keeseville  Iron  Works,  on  Lake  Champlain.  as  return  freight  for 
Chicago.  Nails  were  worth  only  82.87,4  per  hundred,  but  during 
the  next  six  months  they  rose  to  84  per  hundred  These  northern 
railroads  were  not  successful  in  getting  much  business  for  the 
Eastern  markets  for  a  few  years,  as  thev  could  not  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Q.  From  Chicago  where  did  vou  go  ? 

A.  1  went  from  Chicago  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  185s.  I  was 
there  two  years. 

Q.  f>id  you  follow  the  same  business  there  ? 

A.  No;  I  was  in  the  grain  business  there. 

Q.  How  were  the  prices  of  provisions  there  ? 

A.  Well,  hogs  were  $3  a  hundred  in  Davenport  in  1852. 

Q.  What  arc  thev  worth  now  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  thev  arc  worth  now.  They  vary.  They 
have  been  as  high  as  eight,  leo  and  twelve  cents  a  pound,  though 
they  arc  down  now,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  meal — beef 
and  mutton,  at  Davenport  at  that  time,  do  you  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  grain  business  mostly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  the  prices  of  grain  there  ? 


A.  Corn  was  worth  twenty  to  twenty-live  cents  a  bushel;  wheat 
from  fnrtv  to  fifiv  cents;  oats  about  twelve  cents. 
O.  Did  y«u  ship  to  the  East? 

A.  I  did.  from  Chicago  to  ltuflaln  I  did  not  ship  much  from 
Davenport.  In  1S52  I  went  into  the  grain  drying  business,  making 
kdn-diied  meal  for  Ihe  West  India  Islands,  from  a  process  of  my 
own  invention.  I  made  five  hundred  barrels  of  kiln-dried  meal  a 
day,  and  shipped  it  to  the  W  est  India  Islands. 

Q.  What  sort  of  market  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

A.  A  very  fair  market.  The  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands 
ale  il. 

1,1.  Did  you  ship  it  dnwn  the  Mississippi1 

A.  Some  of  it,  but  most  of  it  by  way  of  New  York.  I  made 
monev  the  last  year  that  I  sent  kiln-dried  meal  there,  by  my  own 
proccsH. 

<^>.  Is  the  invention  still  in  use? 

A.  Yes;  much  of  the  article  is  put  up  now  for  the  European 
markets  under  my  same  brand.  "  Marsh's  Caloric.  Dried  Meal."  I 
have  five  patents  for  drying  grain.  There  is  not  so  much  of  this 
kind  made  as  there  used  to  be.  because  fanners  take  care  of  their 
own  corn  now.  and  if  the  corn  begins  to  heat  they  will  put  it  into 
car*.  When  I  began  it  the)  would  put  it  in  their' warehouses  and 
let  il  slay  there  awhile,  and  il  would  heal. 

Q,  From  Davenport  where  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Chicago.    I  did  not  really  move  to  Davenport. 

Q.  You  went  back  then  to  Chicago.  How  long  did  you 
remain  there? 

A.  I  remained  in  Chicago  until  I  He e.  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  special  change  in  the  condition  of  things  in 
Chicago,  I  suppose,  during  that  time,  that  vou  remember"' 

A.  No. 

In  1839,  Oramcl  S.  Hough  and  R.  M.  Hough  were 
with  Sylv«Stei  Marsh.  In  1837-38,  D.  H.  L'nderhill 
t  ame  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  packing  business 
for  a  brief  period,  k  illing  his  hogs  near  Absalom;  Funk's 
butchcr-shop.  corner  North  Water  and  North  State 
streets.  About  1841",  Eri  Reynolds  commenced  pack- 
ing in  Dole's  packing-house.  In  the  winter  1841-42, 
Oren  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Pitkin,  a  dry-good!  firm, 
packed  several  hundred  hogs,  pork  being  then  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  known  in  Chicago;  Charles  Cleaver 
stating  that  several  loads  of  hogs  were  bought  by  him 
at  that  time  for  $1.25  per  hundred.  Archibald  Clybourne 
during  the  winter  of  1842-43  slaughtered  and  packed 
for  William  and  Norman  Felt— William  Felt  c*  Co. — 
about  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  shipment  to 
New  York  City,  alleged  to  be  the  first  beef  packed  in 
Chicago  for  an  eastern  market.  In  1S43-44,  Thomas 
Dver  and  John  I'.  Chapin  commenced  packing  in  Rey- 
nolds' house,  associating  with  them  Julius  Wadsworth, 
in  1844,  and  then  built  a  packing  house  on  the  South 
Branch  near  North  Street;  being  succeeded  in  1845  or 
1846,  bv  Wadsworth  it  Dyer.  During  the  season  of 
1844-45"  this  firm  packed  the  first  tierce  of  beef  ever  put 
up  in  Chicago  for  the  English  market:  the  barrels  for 
the  firm's  use  were  furnished  by  Hugh  Maher,  In  1843, 
George  Steel  packed  hogs  on  South  Water  Street,  near 
the  corner  of  Franklin  Street,  About  1849,  William  B. 
Clapp  entered  the  pork  packing  arena.  In  1850,  Orainel 
S.  and  R.  M.  Hough  built  a  packing  house  on  the  South 
Branch  at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  in  1853,  they  built  a  large 
stone  packing-house  costing  $20,000,  which  was  burned 
in  the  fall  of  1856.  They  rebuilt  in  1857  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000.  In  1852,  Orville  H.  Tobcy  and  Heman  I). 
Booth  commenced  packing  pork;  and.  in  1854,  John  L. 
Hancock — as  agent  for  Craigin  &  Co.,  of  New  York — 
built  a  packing  house  on  the  South  Branch  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000,  and  tlid  what  was  then  deemed  an  enor- 
mous business.  In  1853-54,  Andrew  Brown  &  Co. 
commenced  packing,  as  tlid  Moore,  Seaverns  &  Co.,  in 
the  fall  of  1854.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  capac- 
ity and  valuation  of  the  packing  houses  in  1858.  not 
including  the  value  of  the  real  estate. 
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Beef  packing  was  for  years  the  most  ostentatious 
Inisiness  iti  Chicago,  and  gave  the  newspapers  of  tin- 
day  a  most  splendid  foothold  for  boasting.  Compared 
with  the  volume  of  business  in  that  line  now  t  arried  on, 
when  single  houses  do  more  business  daily  than  was  at 
that  time  done  in  a  year  by  the  whole  city,  there  was 
htt  e  to  brag  of;  but  the  journalists  of  then,  as  now, 
looked  bade  for  comparisons,  and  found  in  them  the 
grand  satisfaction  which  came  from  |>ast  progress  and 
unlimited  hope  for  the  future.  Below  are  two  extracts 
concerning  the  business  in  its  early  davs  from  the  Daily 
Democrat  of  September  26,  1848: 

"  The  beef-packing  season  has  opened  unprecedent- 
ed ly  early  this  year,  and  already  a  brisk  little  business  is 
being  done  by  one  firm  in  this  city-Messrs.  Marsh  & 
Mierry.  [  he  lirni  kills  from  fifty  to  sixty  heatl  per  day 
ami  has  already  shipped  seven  hundred  barrels  of  beef  to 
the  hast.  (  hicago  will  rely  for  its  supplies  of  cattle  this 
season  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  One  firm.  Wadsworth,  Dyer  .V  t  o. 
nav  e  already  contracted  for  one  thousand  head  of  cattle 

h  m  aV;CSi!"  kUcrs  to  Mr  Marsh  from  i,is  """mission 
in  use  in  Boston,  stating  that  his  beef  takes  the  lead 

altogether  of  that  shipped  from  Maine;  also  one  from 

hnglaml  toUadsworth,  Dyer  &  Co..  stating  that  as  long 

as  their  beef  ,s  kept  up  to  its  present  standard  there  is 

no  fear  but  it  will  compete  successfully  with  the  best 

Irish  brands.     Th«  firm  kills  none  but  the  heaviest 

ottUe,  and  uses  foreign  salt  altogether  in  packing.  I„ 

•  onsetpienceof  tins  superiority  most  of  the  beef  packet! 

n  this  city  goes  to  England  or  Boston.    It  is  expected 

beef  2SmT  iTTt1"  tWem>"  lhou» "<«  liSorf 

Larrek  U  t  VI  CX|*Cl  to  P**  f""r  thousand 
rem  nde r  t™'^'  *  ,  a  ,Cn  thou«««.  ™1  the 

BaTres  fr,  Zr®™?  *  ChPP  ;>"d  °«  Other  f,rm. 
Barrels  are  selling  at  $..00,  at  which  price  contracts  for 

large  numbers  have  In-en  made." 

,hJ?  i1,850'  Xovembcr       the  Cem  of  the  Prairie  save 
he  following  exhaustive  review  of  the  business^ 
mention  of  the  firms  and  business  done  being  as  fob 

Sylvcltcr  M^fi^1"*.  «nd  rendering  establishment  of 

srpter-SpXZse 
n.S"  wij;nand  wa;,k  ,jf  the  riv-  ^  5 

the  present  <>  U        bui,t  durinK 

eighty  four  fe^  f;       *T?  St°r'CS  ™d  sixty  by 

eignt>  -tour  feet  in  sue.  He  employs  seventy-five  hwlJ 
an  1  slaughters  one  hundred  and  eight  Se  cattle^ 
da}-    He  pays  out  for  the  season,  cash,  'for  catYic  $£ 

"  »  rom  Annual  Rcrie.  „f  <-■.■  -  -  - 


000;  for  salt  and  barrels,  $15,000;  for  labor,  $c,oco_ 
total.  Si  10,000. 

"The  slaughtering  and  packing  house  of  Gunlun  S 
Hubbard  is  situated  upon  the  North  Branch,  on  Kast 
Water  Street,  between  Michigan  and  Illinois  streets 
Number  slaughtered  per  day.  one  hundred  ami  five' 
hands  usually  employed,  seventy-live.  He  packs  this 
year  for  Norman  Kelt,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Draper, 
of  Boston,  and  VY.  Smith,  of  New  Haven.  Pays  for 
cattle,  $100,000;  for  salt  and  barrels,  $2 1.000— total. 
$  1  2 1 ,000. 

"  The  establishment  of  Wadswurth.  Dyer  &  to  is 
situated  upon  the  South  Branch,  in  the  suburb  of  the 
city.  The  various  buildings  cover  half  an  acre.  The 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  this  season  bv  the  firm 
will  probably  exceed  six  thousand.  The  firm  employs 
one  hundred  ami  ten  men.  and  slaughters  two  hundred 
and  ten  head  of  cattle  per  day.  They  commented 
operations  here  seven  years  ago.  Their  brand  in  the 
London  and  Liverpool  markets  take  precedence  over 
beef  from  every  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Their 
hides  are  purchased  by  Ciurnee.  Haytlen  &  Co..  and  their 
refuse  is  carted  by  C.  Beers  to  his  farm  beyond  Bridge- 
port. Paid  for  t  attle.  $1,12,000;  for  salt,' barrels  and 
labor.  $28,000 — total,  $160,000. 

"  K.  M.  \-  O.  S.  Hough  are  located  a  short  distance 
below  Bridgeport,  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Their  building  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  size, 
with  wings.  They  are  working  fifty  hands,  and  slaught- 
ering one  hundred  and  thirty  head  of  cattle  per  day 
Cash  paid  for  cattle.  $70,000;  for  sal:,  bairdl  UM 
labor.  $15,000  ;  total,  $85,000. 

"  Passing  down  the  river  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  tannery  of  Curnee,  Haydcn  \  Co.,  we  come  to 
the  slaughtering  and  packinghouse  of  William  It.  Clapp 
He  is  killing  one  hundred  cattle  per  day.  and  working 
forty  hands.  He  has  a  contract  for'  supplying  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  barrels  to  the  United  States 
Navy.  Cash  paid  for  cattle,  $56,000;  for  silt,  hands 
and  labor,  $16,000  ;  total.  $72,000. 

"A  little  further  down  is  the  establishment  of  Kri 
Reynolds,  a  brick  building,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  size.  He  packs  for  himself  and  W.  &  H. 
Felt,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  employs  thirty  hands  and 
slaughters  about  ninety  head  of  cattle  per  day.  His 
estimates  for  the  season  are  :  Cash  for  cattle.  §4#.°c°; 
for  salt,  barrels  and  labor.  $10,000  ;  total,  §58.000. 

"  The  seventh  and  last  establishment,  that  of  Messrs. 
Clybourne  &  Ellis,  we  did  not  find  time  to  visit  It  is 
situated  upon  the  North  Branch,  about  a  mile  above 
( >gdens  Bridge,  They  will  slaughter  this  season  abnut 
two  thousand  head  of  "cattle,  and  the  cost  of  the  same, 
including  salt,  barrels,  labor,  etc.,  will  amount  to  about 
$45,000. 

"  Hence  we  have  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cattle  packed  and  $651,000  paid  out.  The  major- 
ity of  cattle  are  fattened"  in  Illinois,  McLean  County 
bearing  the  palm  ;  but  a  portion  are  brought  from 
Indiana  and  Iowa." 

The  first  cattle-yards  were  opened  in  1848,  ;lt  t,,e 
"  Bulls  Head,"  and  occupied  the  immediate  vicinage 
of  Madison  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue;  but  they  were 
but  a  make  shift  for  supplying  the  necessities  ol  the 
growing  cattle  trade,  and  the  live  stock  dealers  Iwcame 
disgusted  with  the  long  drive  to  and  from  the  yaw™ 
railroad  depots  and  slaughter  houses.  In  ii>56-  l),f 
wants  of  the  public  were  met  bv  John  B.  Sherman,  who 
lcasetl  the  Myrick  property  on  the  lake  shore,  north  01 
Thirty-first  Street,  and  laid  out  what  were  known  as 
Sherman-s  yards,  ami  this  entrepot  at  once  took  tne 
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place  of  the  old  Bull's  Head,  and,  being  upon  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  eminently  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  live-stock  traffic. 

Flouring  Mills. — The  first  flouring  mill  erected  in 
this  city  was  located  on  the  South  Branch  and  was 
built  by  Jared  Gage  in  1836.  In  partnership  with  one 
Lyman,  he  conducted  this  mill  until  in  January  1847, when 
with  John  C  Haines  he  purchased  the  Chicago  Mills. 
These  mills  were  massive,  yet  commodious  buildings  of 
stone  situated  on  South  Water  Street  and  the  river,  and 
had  excellent  facilities  for  receiving  grain  direct  from 
vessels  or  canal  boats,  and  for  loading  the  same.  They 
had  four  run  of  buhrs  and  appropriate  machinery  for 
elevating  and  handling  grain,  all  driven  by  a  pair  of 
reciprocating  engines,  to  supply  whose  consumption  of 
steam  required  the  use  of  twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal 
annually.  The  total  investment  in  the  plant  was 
$150,000:  in  1854,  the  proprietors  employed  thirty  men 
and  ground  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  and  ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  turn- 
ing out  twenty-live  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  meal.  At  that  time  the 
out-put  of  these  mills  was  nearly  all  consumed  in  this 
city;  in  the  year  mentioned  less  than  two  thousand  bar- 
rels were  shipped  to  a  foreign  market. 

The  Hydraulic  Mills,  operated  by  the  old  water 
works  engine,  were  built  in  1842  by  James  Long.  They 
were  situated  at  the  corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue.  In  1848  they  were  owned  and  run  by  J.  1'. 
Hodgkiss  &  Co.;  and  in  that  year  ground  up  over  one 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  seventy-five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  this  amount  being  wheat.  This  would 
be  turning  out  nearly  fifty  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
Speaking  of  these  mills  the  Democratic  Press  in  its  com- 
mercial review  for  1854  says:  "The  Hydraulic  Mills, 
corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  have  until 
the  last  season  done  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour.  Since  the  construction  of  the  new  water 
works,  these  mills,  having  fulfilled  their  destiny,  have 
brought  their  business  to  a  close.  From  the  first  of 
January,  1854,  to  the  28th  of  September,  which  was  the 
time  included  in  their  last  year's  operations,  they  ground 
eleven  thousand  barrels  of  dour  and  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  corn  meal." 

In  that  year  there  were  but  two  mills  in  operation  in 
the  cftjr;  the  Hydraulic  Mills,  having  shut  down  in  Sep- 
tember; and  a  steam  mill  built  in  the  spring  of  1854,  by 
Messrs.  Ricord,  Bicrlein  &  Co.,  was  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  remain- 
ing one,  besides  that  of  Gage  &  Haines,  already  men- 
tioned, was  known  as  the  "Adams  Mills."  and  was  an 
extensive  and  superior  establishment  situated  on  North 
Water  Street  and  the  river.  Thirty  men  were  employed 
here,  and  in  1854  the  output  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  five  thousand  bushels  of 
corn.  This  was  equal  to  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cornmeal.  The 
Adams  Mills  brand  of  flour  was  considered  a  choice 
article  in  the  markets  and  was  much  sought  after  by 
Eastern  shippers. 

In  July,  1855,  the  Hydraulic  Mills  were  again  started, 
making  three  mills  in  operation  for  that  year,  the  total 
output  of  which  was  nearly  eighty  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand barrels. 

In  185C  there  were  the  following  mills  in  operation  : 
Gage  &  Haines,  South  Water  Street,  capjtal  invested 
$150,000,  flour  manufactured  35,000  barrels,  value  of 
the  same  $750,000,  hands  employed  30  ;  Adams  &  Co.'s 
Mills,  North  Water  Street,  capital  invested  $"5.°°°. 
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flour  manufactured  38,000  barrels,  value  $240,000,  hands 
employed  25  ;  Empire  Mills,  corner  North  and  LaSalle 
streets,  run  by  Ricord,  Bicrlein  &  Co.,  capital  invested 
$10,000,  flour  manufactured  6,000  barrels,  value  $39,- 
000,  number  of  hands  5  ;  N.  A.  Chase,  Jr.,  12  and  14 
North  Canal  Street,  capital  invested  $10,000,  value  of 
manufactures  $57,560.  number  of  hands  7  ;  Stevens, 
Lane  &  Co.,  143  West  Lake  Street,  capital  invested 
$3,500,  cost  of  building  $8,000.  barrels  of  flour  manu- 
factured 12,000,  number  of  hands  6;  Novelty  Mills, 
owned  and  run  by  James  McNair,  53  State  Street,  cap- 
ital invested  $5,000.  A  summary  of  the  above  state- 
ments would  he*  as  follows  : 

Capital  invested   $325.01X1 

Value  of  manufactures   636,569 

Barrels  of  flour   89,000 

HamU  employed   ..    73 

During  the  year  1857,  three  new  mills  were  built: 
Shawmut  Mills.' Star  Mills  and  the  mills  of  Grist,  Rob- 
bins  it  Co.  The  total  output  of  flour  of  all  the  city 
mills  for  the  vear  was  96,000  barrels. 

BREWING. — The  immense  brewing  interests  of  Chi- 
cago had  their  origin  in  the  small  beginnings  of  Will- 
iam Lilt  and  William  Haas,  in  September.  1839.  They 
were  really  employed  by  William  B.  Ogden,  who  estab- 
lished Mr.'  Lill  in  business,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  Street 
and  Chicago  Avenue.  The  "brewery  "  was  a  little  tene- 
ment building  in  that  locality,  and'  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Lill's  manufacture,  at  first,  is  said  to  have  averaged  about 
nine  barrels  per  week.  Aftera  few  years  Michael  Diver- 
se}'enter  ;d  into  an  active  partnership  with  Mr.  Lill,  and 
Mr.  Ogden's  silent  connection  with  the  business  ceased. 
Under  the  management  of  Lill  &  Diversey,  the  "  Chi- 
cago Brewery  "  grew  by  1857  to  be  the  most  extensive 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  West.  It  was  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Pine  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  the 
buildings  covering  a  whole  block.  At  the  time  of  the 
panic  of  1857  the  firm  had  invested  nearly  $250,000  in 
their  business,  and  successfully  weathered  the  financial 
storm.  Besides  being  known  as  good  business  men,  Lill 
&  Diversey  were  noted  for  their  benevolence  and  gener- 
osity, the  latter  being  a  large  benefactor  to  the  German 
Catholic  churches  of  Chicago. 

lames  Carney,  who  had  formerly  kept  a  grocery 
store,  commenced  brewing  in  a  small  way  in  1840.  His 
establishment  was  on  South  Water  Street,  between  State 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.  He  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  1855,  at  which  time  he  retired,  renting  his 
brewery  to  lohn  O'Neill. 

F.  Buscti  was  also  an  early  brewer,  his  establishment 
being  called  the  "  North  Brewery,"  and  was  situated  on 
the  Green  Bay  road,  near  the  lake  shore,  North  Side. 

The  "Columbian  Brewery"  was  built  by  J.  J.  Sands, 
on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Pearson  (streets,  in  1855.  He 
manufactured  cream  ale. 

In  October,  1855,  James  Carney,  one  of  the  oldest 
brewers  of  Chicago,  rented  his  establishment  to  John 
O'Neill. 

In  1856  Conrad  Seipp,  now  one  the  most  extensive 
and  wealthy  brewers  in  the  West,  commenced  this  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  investing  $18,000  and  turning  out 
$8,960  worth  of  malt  liquors  the  first  year.  In  1857 
the  entire  capital  invested  in  breweries,  outside  of  Lill 
&  Diversey 's  did  not  exceed  $70,000. 

The  annual  report  of  .the  Democratic  Press,  issued 
January  1,  1855,  names  and  locates  the  firms  engaged 
in  brewing  as  follows  : 

*'  Frederick  Burroughs — brewing  and  malting — Lake 
Street,  near  Union  Street,  West  Side. 
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"The  North  Brewery  F.  Rusch  i— Green  Ray  road, 
near  the  lake  shore,  North  Side. 

••  James  Carney— No.  39  South  Water  Strut. 

"J.  A.  Huck — Wolcott,  corner  of  Division  Street, 
North  Side. 

"Lill  iV  Diverse)— Chicago  Avenue,  corner  of  Pine 
Street,  on  the  lake  shore  The  largest  establishment  in 
the  city  and  the  West.  They  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
ale.  porter,  vinegar,  etc 

"Cnion  Brewery 'George  Metz;.— Wolcolt  Street, 
north  end,  near  the  lake. 

"Garden  City  Brewery  John  Barker,  erected  in 
1X54 — No.  115  I  >earl>oni  Street. 

"J.  S.  Saberton,  brewer  and  distiller  —  Wolcott 
Street,  near  the  cemetery. 

"North  Star  Brewery  Isaac  and  John  A,  Irvin  - 
Wolcott  Street,  near  North  Division." 

The  names  of  brewers  engaged  in  the  business  Janu- 
ary. 1857.  with  statistics  of  the  business  for  1856,  were 
as  appears  below  ; 


Conrad  Seinp. . 
George  MeU.  . 
Rrah.-im  &  Co. . 

V.  Rusch  

J.F.KodcmMyer 
Buihrr  ft  Co.'. . 
ni.iitncr  \-  Co. . 

S.  trwin  

-  Npr'IW*- .... 


Tnt.il 


Ca,„ul 
Intmtril. 

Value  o( 
m-»nuf.ir- 
(nres  in 
■»;< 

Si  S, ocx. 

1  ■,.(..». 

'■>,.:• 

S.ooo 

■».<**  i 

'  

25,000  ] 

1,000 

40,000 

5,ono 

1  1,900 

I,1NN> 

2 .  1 «  » 1 

,1.000 

(,000 

3.001 » 

7.2oo 

67.m»> 

10,270 


P-jshc  Is  i  tVnindh 
Ifrnin  Hop* 
1 00- 
Mimrd 


X_.M*>  21.432 


At  that  lime  there  were  several  rectifiers,  vinetrar 
manufacturers  ami  a  few  small  brewers  whose  trade 
statistics  do  not  appear  in  the  above 

DwTlU.IKO.-  l  he  busnu-ss  of  distilling  high  wines 
came  in  <pnte  early,  hut  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  business  has  not  been  aseer- 
Uuned.  I"  1S54,  there  were  two  ^i.ite  extensive  dis- 
tilleries. I).  Ballcntyne's  establish  meat  was  on  the  lake 
shore,  south  ot  Twelfth  Street;  and  that  of  A.  Crosbv 
•S  t  o.  on  the  North  Branch,  near  Chicago  Avenue  I 

withanT".°r"  alS4>  ^liStillwl  °"  ,a  S,na"  Mle'  in  connection 
were  5".? "eSS     In  ' 857-  only  two  distilleries 

wen- reported  as  follows: 

Charles  H.  Curtias  (successor  to  Ballentvne  —lake 
shore  s,K,th  of  Twelfth  Street.     He  had  a  car^tal 
nvested  of  $50,000,  employed  twenty-five  hands  S 
paid  out  lor  raw  materia!  and  wages  $  50.000     He  ,>ro 
ducecUnnuaUy,  ,0,000  barrels  of  h&3E£  Jg& ™ 

A.  &  W,  H.  Crosby  &•  Co.— North    Branch    h  id 

"mmS-  ??cS  ESf!  ?«*  t"*  »nd  cSunS 
a  nuali     500,000  bushels  of  grain  and  3,000  tons  of 

J£\rJ  >'ea,r'y  production  of  high  wines  was  ,,oSo- 
oco  gallons,  valued  at  §310,000.  5 

The  comparative  summary  of  the  brewinsr  ami  ills 
Ujing  business  made  by  the'  Democrat  c  "ess  a,  he 
dose  of  1856  was  as  follows  ;  tlM 

CAI'ITAL. 

Capital  invited   . 

Unreported  (estimated)  ""  ^£000 


value  or  manomctcrf.*. 

Value  Of  manufa.Uircs   So.o  vm 

Unreported  Intimated)  7SSSn 

Total   

Value  of  manufacture*  in  t8g6  


•  $1,150.  no 
.  826.(145 


Total 
Capital  in' 


I  in  .855. 
Increase  in  1356. .. 


Imrease  in  1856   ^333.6-5 

BMJMBMTJOM  OT  mamfacturr*. 

High  wines.  Rals  1.567,241  j  Ale.  bbU  45  jfc 

"«T.  bb's   X>.27o  I  Vinegar,  bbls  ,.^0 

RAW  MATERIAL  CONSCMFJl. 

Grain,  bush  7S5.250  I  Coal.  Ion*  6,000 

Hops,  lbs  97.008  ,  Wood,  cords   400 


IIANUS  EMPI.OVF.D. 
Hands  employed  

TANNING.— During  the  year  1831  John  Miller,  the 
brother  of  Samuel  Miller,  built  a  tanncrv  just  mirth  of 
the  hitter's  tavern,  near  the  junction  uf  the  two  branchy 
of  Chicago  River.  They  were  in  the  business  together, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1832  Benjamin  Hall  joined  thr-m 
in  the  enterprise.  They  continued  in  that  business  for 
a  number  of  years.  W.  S.  Gurnee  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  this  class  of  workers.  In  1843  the  "Chicago  Hide 
and  Leather  Company  "  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Gurnee 
as  president.  Gurnee.  Hayden  &  Co.,  Gurnee  &  Voe. 
etc..  are  firms  whose  names  are  familiar  to  early  settlers 
George  Biekcrdike  and  James  Knox  also  had  tanneries 
on  the  South  Branch  lor  a  number  of  years,  In  Nnvern- 
ber.  1S48,  George  Burr  established  a  mormro  leather 
manufactory  in  a  large  four-story  building,  on  the  South 
Branch. 

The  business  of  tanning  did  not,  however,  assume 
any  large  proportions  until  subsequent  to  1857.  A 
reference  to  the  table  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  hides,  show  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  received 
and  slaughtered  were  shipped  to  Kastern  markets. 

So\p,  Camh.ks.  Oils,  etc.— In  1833,  FJston  & 
Woodruff  commenced  to  make  soap  and  candles,  in  a 
lo«  barn  whii  li  had  already  l>c<  11  built  on  Kin/  e  Stn  t, 
at  the  junction  of  the  North  Branch  with  the  main  river. 
In  1835  Charles  Cleaver,  a  voting  Knglishman,  pur- 
chased Mr.  Woodruff's  interest,  and  the  next  year  bought 
Mr.  F.lston's share  in  the  1  Hisiness.  Mr.  Cleaver  removed 
his  factory  to  the  corner  of  Kinzie  and  West  Water 
streets  in  18,56.    His  enterprise  had  so  prospered  by 


1837,  that  he  was  obliged  to  erect  a  two-siory-and-base- 
ment  building,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  streets,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
In  1842  he  moved  to  the  corner  of  Madison  Street  and 
Canal,  and  in  1849  to  the  North  Branch,  near  Division 
Street.  Mr.  Cleaver  changed  his  location  to  Clearer- 
ville.  now  Oakland,  in  1851.  Here,  notwithstanding 
the  smiles  and  even  derisive  laughter  of  many  who 
thought  him  foolish  in  establishing  alarge  manufacturing 
industry  -  so  far  out  in  the  country,"  he  erected  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  where  he  not  only  made  so;tp  and 
candles,  but  also  the  packing  boxes  desired  for  his  trade. 
He  built  a  pier  into  the  lake,  at  which  vessels  lOWM 
and  unloaded,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, of  seeing  the  Illinois  Central,  Michigan  Central, 
and  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  roads  (>ass  in  front  ot 
his  factory.  In  1857  the  village  of  Cleaverville  was  aid 
out  upon  'Mr,  Cleaver's  land.    Until  that  year  his  fac- 
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lory  <!iil  nearly  all  thf  rendering  for  Chicago  packers, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  city. 

Charles  ShillitOC  \"  Co.  commenced  to  manufacture 
soap  and  candles  in  August,  1836,  hut  the  linn  was  dis- 
solved in  about  a  year.  Joseph  Johnston  was  alsn 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  "The  Chicago  ( >il 
Mill"  was  established  by  Scammon  &  Haven  in  1852, 
the  building  being  located  on  the  South  Branch  near 
Van  Buren-street  bridge.  The  "  Chicago  Oil  Manufact 
uring  Company"  was  formed  in  1855,  with  P.  C.  Sher- 
man as  president. 

Christian  Wall  &  Sons  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  glue  and  Heats- foot  oil  in  August.  1855.  Their 
factory  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  "the  North 
Branch,  above  Chicago  Avenue.  'The  capital  invested 
was  $10,000.  Up  to  January  1,  1 856.  they  had  manu- 
factured one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  glue,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  gallons  of'neats-foot  oil,  and  lour 
thousand  pounds  of  tallow.  They  employed  fifteen 
hands. 

A  starch  factory  was  also  started  in  1S55,  at  Cleaver- 
ville,  by  M.  L  Keith. 

The  beginning  and  development  of  other  manufact- 
ures, farther  removed  from  the  native  products,  and 
requiring  mine  special  skill,  were  as  appears  in  the 
following  sketch  of 

Eahi.v  M  am  f  At  rokit.s  ok  Wood,  Ikon.  En  .  - 
Although  the  hypercritical  may  deny  that  a  blacksmith 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  manufacturer,  the  development 
of  this  individual  into  the  foundryman  is  so  gradual, 
and,  if  the  Knight  of  the  Anvil  is  successful,  so  certain, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  a  starting  point  in  this 
topic  of  •'  Early  Manufactories"  will  be  found  here.  In 
mo-t  new  countries  of  the  Northwest  the  horse  and  the 
man  occupied  the  wilds  together;  and  man's  mute  but 
indispensable  help-mate  may  be  said  to  have  not  infre- 
quently been  the  means  of  establishing  the  first  branch 
of  manufacture  therein.  The  first  blacksmith  to  visit 
Chicago,  of  whom  there  is  any  record,  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Mirandeau,  the  pioneer  settler  of  Milwaukee,  who  used 
to  come  down  from  there  to  repair  the  soldiers'  guns 
and  shoe  their  horses,  long  before  the  first  Fort  Dear- 
born was  destroyed.  After  the  second  Fort  Dearborn 
was  built,  David  McKee  was  appointed  Government 
blacksmith,  his  shop  being  situated  near  the  Agency 
House,  at  the  foot  of  State  Street  Later  came  William 
See,  sometimes  called  "  Rev.",  a  Methodist  exhnrtcr. 
whose  daughter,  Leah,  became  Mrs.  James  Kinzie.  In 
the  fall  of  1S33  Mathias  Mason  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop.  Clement  Stose  and  Lemuel  Brown  established 
themselves  about  the  same  time.  These  include  the 
earliest  blacksmiths  or  "iron  manufacturers,"  of  (  hicago; 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  David  McKee's 
little  shop  and  scant  kit  of  tools  bore  but  a  slight  family 
resemblance  to  the  machine  shops  and  rolling  mills  of 
to  day. 

Lemuel  Brown  was  born  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.. 
December,  17S4,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
nephew,  D.  G.  Brown,  in  Kenwood,  December  79, 
1883  ;  at  the  unusual  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  thir- 
teen days,  In  the  fall  of  1832  Mr.  Brown  left  Massa- 
chusetts for  Chicago,  being  sent  by  the  Government  to 
take  charge  of  the  firearms  of  Fort  Dearborn.  He  was 
delayed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  made  his  way  to  Chi- 
cago by  team  during  the  winter.  He  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  the  spring  of  1X33,  and  with  the  exception  of  brief 
intervals,  has  resided  here  since  that  time.  He  resided 
in  Hyde  Park  for  the  last  six  years,  and  voted  at  every 
village  and  school  election  during  his  residence.  He 
voted  for  every  President  but  two,  voting  for  the  first 


time,  though  under  age,  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  law 
providing  that  each  free-holder  to  the  extent  of  four 
hundred  dollars  was  entitled  to  vote  He  was  a  con- 
sistent W  hig,  and  since  the  day  of  the  present  political 
parties,  a  stanch  Republican.  He  was  an  expert  steel 
temperer  by  trade,  and  worked  at  the  forge  until  past 
eighty  years  of  age.  " 

In  1832  a  number  of  saw-mills  were  built  along 
Hickory  Creek,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  slough 
which  then  emptied  itself  into  the  river  just  south  of 
Division  Street,  Chicago.  The  mill  was  burned  in  1834, 
and  refitted  in  1835.  During  the  summer  it  was  mostly 
engaged  in  sawing  out  three-inch  plank,  which  were 
used  in  covering  the  North  Pier.  Colonel  G.  S,  Hub- 
bard and  Captain  Bemsley  Huntoon  were,  successively, 
proprietors.  The  latter  operated  it  for  five  or  six  years, 
adding  to  the  saw-mill  a  shingle  machine.  Captain 
Huntoon 's  mill  and  the  water-power  establishment  of 
John  Miller,  fourteen  miles  up  the  North  Branch,  sawed 
out  such  timber  as  grew  adjoining,  consisting  of  oak, 
elm,  poplar,  white  ash,  etc.  Of  such  ••lumber."  in  its 
green  state,  most  of  the  houses  were  built,  and  the 
reader  can  easily  imagine  what  these  structures  must 
have  looked  like' after  the  summer's  heat  had  warped 
and  twisted  the  material. 

In  the  spring  of  1833.  Tyler  K,  lllodgett  established 
a  brick-yard,  on  the  North  Side,  not  far  from  the  river 
bank,  between  Dearborn  ami  Clark  streets.  He  engaged 
Henry  S.  Lamptnan,  then  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  workman. 
As  Mr.  Blodgett  operated  the  first  brick-yard  in  the 
city,  so  Mr.  Lampman  was  undoubtedly  the  first  brick- 
maker.  If  any  brick  were  manufactured  in  Cook 
County  before  then  it  is  not  known.  From  this  yard 
came  the  brick  for  the  first  building  constructed  of  this 
material— the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Blodgett,  after- 
ward occupied  and  added  to  by  Colonel  M.  E.  Stearns. 
The  structure  was  located  across  the  river.  Opposite  this 
yard,  and  was  originally  a  one-and-a-half  story  build- 
ing, twenty  feet  square!  It  was  upon  the  eighth  day 
of  October.  1833.  that  a  young  man  named  Asahel 
Pierce  arrived  in  Chicago  from  Vermont,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  on  Lake 
Street,  corner  of  Canal.  Being  unable  to  find  suitable 
lumber  in  Chicago,  he  was  obliged  to  haul  his  mater- 
ial from  I'lainfield,  forty  miles,*  and,  after  he  had  pur- 
chased Rev.  Mr.  See's  old  set  of  tools,  he  had  a  money 
capital  of  only  a  few  dollars  with  which  to  establish 
himself  in  business.  But  Mr.  Pierce  set  out  with  such 
a  determination  to  succeed  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
enlarge  his  shop.  He  obtained  from  John  T.  Temple 
&  Co.,  an  order  for  doing  the  ironing  for  the  first  stage 
line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  This  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1834.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  commenced 
the'  manufacture  of  the  old-fashioned  "  Bull  "  plow, 
with  wooden  mould  board.  This  was  certainly  the  first 
agricultural  implement  manufactured  in  Chicago,  and 
the  first  one  made  in  the  State  north  of  Springfield. 
Mr.  Pierce  afterward  devised  many  improvements  in 
plows,  manufacturing  the  first  steel,  or  self-scoui  ing 
plow  in  the  West.  In  the  fall  of  1835  David  Bradley 
came  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  employ  of  William 
H.  Stow,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  first  foundry. 
Ircated  on  Polk  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  South 
Branch.  'The  money  for  the  constuetion  of  the  so-called 
"Chicago  Furnace,"  was  furnished  by  I  ones,  King  & 
Co.,  who,  at  this  time,  employed  William  H.  Stow  &• 
Co.  'The  old  hardware  firm  of  Jones  W  illiam  iS:  King 
(Byran  had  been  formed  in  1834.     The  next  year  W. 
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B.  Clarke  was  admitted  to  the  partnership,  forming  the 
"  Co.*'  It  was  this  management  which  furnished  the 
money  referred  to.  The  first  castings  were  made  as 
early  as  December,  1835.  In  March,  1837,  Stow  &  Co., 
formed  a  partnership  with  King.  Walker  (f.  H.i  &  Co., 
fE.  Peck),  the  old  firm  of  Jones,  King  &  Co.  having 
been  dissolved,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  foun- 
dry, under  the  firm  name  of  William  H.  Stow  ft  Co. 
They  continued  to  operate  it  until  about  1842. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Briggs  &  Humphrey  inaugurat- 
ed the  business  of  manufacturing  wagons  and  carriages 
by  starting  a  small  shop  on  Randolph  Street.  They 
Continued  in  partnership  for  some  six  or  seven  years. 
Soon  afterward,  Peter  Schuttler,  who.  by  1857,  had  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  West, 
also  started  a  small  wagon  shop. 

Charles  Morgan  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  in  the  spring  of  1837.  His  large  factory  on 
Lake  Street  was  burned  in  1852,1)111  was  rebuilt.  In 
1857  he  occupied  a  five-story  building  and  had  invested 
$60,000  in  the  business. 

Among  the  first  sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  if  not 
the  first,  was  that  established  in  1S37  or  1838  by  Ira 
Miltimore,  on  the  South  Branch.  It  was  purchased  by 
David  Scott  in  1838  and  was  burned  in  |ulv.  1842.  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  machinists  and  found  rymcn  of 
Chicago,  and  among  her  prominent  citizens  was  Elilui 
Granger,  Alderman  for  a  number  of  years  and  later 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Although  a  'native 
of  New  Hampshire,  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
when  a  young  man,  following  in  various  localities  his 
vocation  of  mechanic  and  millwright.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1836  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing l.yman  \-  Cage's  flour  mill,  the  first  one  erected  in 
Chicago.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  at  what  is  now  the  west  end  of  Yan  Buren- 
street  bridge.  The  machinery  was  furnished  bv  the  Aub- 
urn NY.  State  Prison.  In  February.  ,837,  having  com- 
pleted  Ins  contract  with  Lyman  &  Cage,  Mr.  Granger 
became  a  heavy  canal  contractor,  and  like  all  others  of 
that  class,  became  financially  embarrassed,  being  paid 
in  State  scr.p  and  bonds  upon  which  he  was  able  to 
realize  but  comparatively  a  small  amount.  In  i8jo  Mr 
-ranger  pre-empted  Block  4.  of  the  original  town,  on 
the  north  side  of  Chicago  River,  which  was  canal  land, 
and  established  thereon  a  small  foundry  and  finishing 
shop  I  le  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  machinery 
or  elevating  grain.  The  locality  of  Mr.  Granger's  first 
foundry  was  North  Water  Street,  west  of  Clfrk-stree! 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to 
chronicle  the  first  appearances  of  those  branches  of 

SJrfSSlI"8  "reVTS  t",*4°'  which  af'«ward  devel- 
oped ,nto  magnitude,  v«.,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
wood  ,n  its  various  forms.  The  full  list  „f  manufact 
i  res  of  Chicago  in  1839  compiled  from  Fergus's  direct- 
or)- for  that  year,  the  files  of  the  Daily  American  and 

as  felKT*  'lnii  indUding  PrimitiVC  ™3££5. 
\irZrh"T  ~'Wu  ^P" Makers  -Charles  Cleaver,  South 

"  Iron  and  Brass  Founders  and  Machinists —Elihn 

Granger  foumlry  North  Wa(cr       '  ^Jg* 

r.  \V  Gates,  machinist.  No.  42  Canal  Street  •  Win  ,m' 
and  John  Rankin,  brass  founders  No  5f  Clark  S  eet 
\N.l ham  H.  Mow  foundry.  West  Randolph  Street 

'Wagon  and  Carriage  Makers.-R  iggs  T  Hum- 


phrey, Randolph  Street,  near  Franklin ;  John  Lar* 
North  State  Street  and  Kinzie;  John  Burgess  Ran 
dolph.  east  of  Wells  ;  Henry  Bower,  Wabash  Avenue 
near  Randolph. 

"Brewers  and  Distillers.— William  Haas,  brewer 
corner  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Pine  Street  ;  William 
Lill,  brewer,  same  location;  Edward  Nicholson,  distil- 
ler, Illinois  Street,  near  the  lake. 

"Steam  Saw  Mill.  —  Captain  Benslcy  Humoon 
proprietor.  North  Branch. 

"Sash  and  Door  Factories— Francis  McFall,  Mar- 
ket Street ;  Ira  Miltimore,  South  Branch  ;  Edwin  B 
Colvin,  corner  North  Water  and  Dearborn  streets. 

"Tanners.— James  H.  Knox,  Wells  Street,  smith  of 
Polk  ;  John  Miller,  North  Branch  ;  Marvin  M.  Ford, 
Clark,  northeast  corner  of  Madison. 

"  Flour  Mill.— South  Branch,  Canal  Street,  l.vman 
&  Gage,  proprietors. 

"Miscellaneous.  —  Charles  M.  dray,  grain  cradle 
factory.  No.  78  Dearborn  Street :  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  buhr 
mill-stone  manufactory,  Kinzie  Street ;  Noah  Scrantnn, 
block  and  pump-maker,  corner  North  State  and  North 
Water;  V.  Detrich,  match-maker,  corner  Division 
and  North  State;  John  Penny,  brick-maker.  North 
Branch." 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  metal  workers  who  com- 
menced business  about  the  time  that  William  H.  Sum 
&  Co.  assumed  charge  of  the  "Chicago  Furnace  "  in 
1839,  were  the  brothers  William  and  J.  Rankin.  They 
established  a  brass  foundry,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  anil 
Illinois  streets.  Hiram  P.  Moses.  Mr.  Stow's  successor 
in  1S42,  owned  a  shop  at  this  time  on  the  South 
Branch,  at  the  Polk-street  crossing.  The  firm,  at  first 
B.  P.  Andrews  &  Co.,  became  afterward  Moses  & 
Ayres,  and  then  Hiram  P.  Moses.  The  latter  was  a 
brass  founder  and  steam-engine  and  boiler  builder. 
Mr.  Moses  was  perhaps  the  first  manufacturer  in  Chicago 
to  make  a  specialty  of  steam-engine  building.  In  later 
days  bis  foundry  was  known  as  the  "Chicago  Steam- 
Engine  Works."  At  this  establishment,  in  1S4S,  the 
engines  and  Ixnlcr  of  the  propeller,  "  A.  Rossetter" 
were  made.  The  "Chicago  Eagle  Foundry."  also  oper- 
ated a  similar  concern  in  1840. 

It  will  Ik;  remembered  that,  in  1839,  Elilui  Granger 
established  his  iron  foundry  on  North  Water  Street, 
upon  canal  land.  On  account  of  a  decision  of  the 
court  against  his  claim,  in  1842  he  was  obliged  to  chBBg* 
his  location  to  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Indiana 
streets,  where  for  many  years  he  did  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business,  adding  good  facilities  for  iron  ami 
brass  castings.  In  1853  Mr.  Granger  sold  out  to  his 
sons,  and  they  conducted  the  business  until  the  panic  of 
1857,  when  they  were  obliged  to  make  an  assignment 
to  their  father  and  George  W.  Dole,  as  trustees. 

In  1842  Philetus  W.  Gates  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Hiram  H.  Scoville, and  opened 
a  small  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  on  Randolph 
Street.  Mr.  Scoville  had  been  engaged  in  contracting 
on  the  canal  and  had  met  with  serious  reverses.  Mr 
Gates  was  also  without  capital.  To  show  the  financial 
condition  of  the  new  firm  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  they  were  obliged  to  buy  one  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber on  credit,  with  which  to  'erect  their  building,  which 
was  situated  near  the  bridge.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I 
foundry  and  machine  shop  was  built,  on  the  corner  ol 
Washington  and  West  Water  streets.  The  firm  con- 
ducted the  business  for  about  five  years,  when  Mr 
Gates  purchased  Mr.  Scoville's  interest.  In  1848, after 
being  alone  one  year,  Mr.  Gates  admitted  A.  H.  Hoge 
into  partnership.    Before  the  end  of  the  year  George  i 
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Mcknight  had  purchased  Mr.  Hoge's  interest,  the  firm 
becoming  P.  VV.  dates  &  Co.  Soon  afterward  K.  S. 
and  A.  G.  Warner.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Andrew  and 
David  Frascr  became  associated  with  Mr.  Gates,  adding 
to  their  already  extensive  business  the  manufacture  of 
cars.  The  panic  of  1S57  found  them  encumbered  with 
debts  amounting  to  §350,000  ;  but.  although  the  affairs 
at  the  firm  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee,  by 
iKfto,  every  dollar  of  this  indebtedness  was  paid  off. 

In  1848,  soon  after  Mr.  Scoville  severed  his  business 
relations  with  Mr.  Gates,  he,  with  his  sons,  Adison, 
W  illiam  and  Ives,  established  a  foundry  on  the  corner 
of  (  anal  and  Adams  streets.  About  this  time  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company  commenced  laying 
iron,  and  Scoville  iV  Sons  contracted  for  building  a 
number  of  freight  and  passenger  cars.  They  also  built 
the  first  locomotive  manufactured  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  called  the  "  Enterprise."  The  formation  of 
this  firm  of  Scoville  \-  Sons,  in  1848,  was  the  origin  of 
the  present  1883  Scoville  Iron  Works,  Nos.  51-53  Like 
Street. 

In  1846  another  branch  of  iron  manufacturing  was 
established  in  Chicago.  During  that  year  C.  R.  Van- 
ilcrcook  &  Co.  commenced  to  operate  the  "  Phrrnix 
Potmory,"  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake 
shore.  The  firm  made  a  specialty  of  manufacturing 
"  Queen  of  the  Prairies,"  a  new  hot-air  cooking  stove, 
and  also  turned  out  furnaces,  grates,  etc.  I  bis  was 
the  first  stove  foundry  in  Chicago. 

Hy  1848  a  number  of  firms  were  Operating  quite 

large  brass  foundries.   Thomas  George  &  Co.,  on  Lake 

Street,  was  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  brass  found- 
ers, but  the  most  extensive.  Nugent  &  Owens  estab- 
lished their  works  on  Market  Street  in  1848,  but  they 
were  burned  out  in  1854,  and  afterward  the  foundry 
was  operated  by  M.  Nugent  alone.  IL  W.  Rincker 
was  proprietor  of  the  first  bell-foundry  on  Canal  Street 
near  Adams,  and  in  1848  cast  probably  the  largest  1h;II 
in  the  city,  for  St.  Peter's  church.  In  1854  he  also  cast 
the  large  alarm  bell  for  the  court-house.  In  those  clays 
F,  l.etz's  Chicago  Iron  Works  on  Wells  Street,  and 
James  Hannah  \-  Co.'s  foundry  in  Wabansia's  addition. 
West  Side,  were  turning  out  considerable  work.  Letz's 
works  had  been  established  some  years,  and  in  1853  he 
purchased  lsnd  on  Franklin  Street,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Madison,  where  he  erected  a  Substantial  cut- 
stone  and  brick  building  of  three  stories. 

In  1851  Charles  Reissig  established  the  "Chicago 
Steam  Boiler  Works  "  on  Jackson  Street,  west  side  of 
the  river.  He  constructed  the  large  mains  for  the 
water  works  in  1854. 

Mason  &  McArthur  commenced  to  manufacture 
purifiers  and  various  wrought-iron  work  for  the  gas 
works  in  1852,  in  a  small  wooden  shop  on  Randolph 
Street.  A  removal  was  afterward  made  to  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Carroll  streets,  and  in  1S55  the  facilities  of 
the  establishment  were  greatly  increased.  Hy  1857  the 
"  Excelsior  Iron  Works  "  were  among  the  leading  iron 
manufactories  of  the  city. 

The  year  1852  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  anil  Cook  County  manufactories.  It  was  then 
evident  that  the  city  was  to  become  a  great  railroad 
center,  and  all  branches  of  manufactures  were  fostered. 
The  building  of  cars  and  locomotives,  especially,  grew 
into  large  proportions.  As  has  previously  been  staled 
P.  W.  Gates  and  Hiram  H.  Scoville  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cars  on  a  small  scale,  when  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  Railroad  first  commenced  to  call  for 
rolling  stock  in  1848.  Stone  &  Boomer,  in  February  of 
that  year,  began  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges  on 


the  Howe  principle.  In  November,  1852,  they  com- 
pleted the  "  Union  Car  Works,"  on  South  Clark  Street, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  September,  1855.  In 
February,  1S53,  they  turned  out  the  first  car,  and  dur- 
ing 1854  four  hundred  cars  were  completed.  The  linn 
had  the  contract  for  equipping  the  Western  Division  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  .V  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  Company.  At  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  works  they  were  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  the  West,  the  gross  annual  earnings  of 
the  firm  in  the  building  of  bridges  being  $800,000. 
They  had  contracts  with  twenty-four  different  railroads 
in  Illinois.  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  After  the  fire,  the 
firm  purchased  the  "  American  Car  Works,"  on  the  lake 
shore,  in  the  southern  jwrt  of  the  city,  awl  associated 
with  themselves  N.  S  Bouton.  Mr.  Bouton  had  pur- 
chased the  works  of  G.  W.  Sizer  \-  Co.  This  manu- 
factory was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1852,  but  did  not 
fairly  commence  business  until  March,  1853.  When 
Messrs.  Stone,  Boomer  &  Bouton  assumed  charge  in 
[855,  everything  was  in  fine  working  order,  the  build- 
ings anil  necessary  yard-room  covering  thirteen  acres  of 
ground.  The  Michigan  Central  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral roads  passed  by  the  manufactory,  so  that  every 
transportation  facility  was  at  hand.  The  works  con- 
sisted of  a  foundry.'  blacksmith  shop,  engine  house, 
machine  shop,  paint  shop  and  two  passenger-car  shops, 
and  were  known  as  the  "  Union  Car  and  Bridge  Works." 
In  addition  to  these  buildings  the  new  firm  continued  to 
use  their  old  foundry  on  South  Clark  Street.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  before  the  American 
Car  Company's  works  came  into  their  |>ossesston. 
they  did  a  very  extensive  business  under  the  former 
management  anil  under  the  superintendency  of  D.  H. 
Lyman.  During  the  first  year  1853:  seven  hundred 
cars  were  constructed,  mostly  freight.  The  passenger 
coaches  of  the  Illinois  Central  Company  were  also  built 
by  the  American  Car  Company.  The  value  of  the 
finished  work  amounted  to  §450,000.  In  1S54  the 
company  manufactured  thirty-nine  first-class  passenger 
cars  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  platform  cars.  This 
work,  with  the  railroad  castings,  brought  the  value  of 
manufactures  up  to  $600,000  in  the  year  1855.  In 
December,  1856,  the  car  works  were  bought  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Company.  The  partnership  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Stone  went  into  business  as  a  contractor.  Mr.  Boomer 
as  a  bridge  builder,  and  Mr.  Bouton  started  a  foundry 
on  Clark  Street,  being  appointed,  soon  after,  to  the 
position  of  Citv  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

In  September,  1853,  the  attention  of  business  men 
was  called  to  the  importance  of  establishing,  at  this 
point,  a  locomotive  manufactory.  A  company  was 
therefore  formed,  in  1854.  of  which  William  H.  Brown 
was  president.  The  works  of  H.  H.  Scoville  &  Sons, 
corner  of  Adams  and  Canal  streets,  being  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  locomotive  company,  were  purchased  by 
the  new  organization.  The  Messrs.  Scoville  had  already 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  locomotive,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  track  soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
company.  It  was  the  first  locomotive  built  in  Chicago 
—  the  "  Enterprise  " — and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Galena  \*  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company.  After- 
ward the  locomotive  company  built  the  "  Falcon"  for 
the  same  road,  and  during  the  year  of  its  existence 
turned  out  some  ten  locomotives,  when  its  works  and 
"  good  will  "  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Galena  & 
Chicago  Union  Railroad  Company. 

In  1854  the  Galena  it  Chicago  Union  Railroad 
Company  established  a  machine  and  repairing  shop  on 
West  Kinzie  Street.    Locomotives  were  also  built  there, 
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the  ••  Black  Hawk  "  being  one  of  its  productions.  The 
next  year  1855  the  Illinois  Central  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Galena  road  and  established  shops  on  the 
lake  shore,  south  of  Twelfth  Street.  As  stated,  in  1X56, 
the  company  purchased  the  American  Car  Works,  at 
Carville.  In  1855  the  Chicago,  Roc  k  Island  \-  Pacific 
Company  erected  machine  and  repair  works  on  Buffalo 
Street,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Com- 
pany put  up  similar  shops  on  West  Kinzie.  The  Chi- 
cago. St.  Paul  ,V-  Fond  du  I-ac  Company  also  estab- 
lished works  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  river.  Con- 
sequently 1I1  ere  was  little  need  tor  private  assistance  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cars  ami  locomotives, 

Within  the  five  years  succeeding  1853,  a  numl>er  of 
new  iron  manufactories  started  into  life. "  In  June,  1S53, 
the  "Chicago  Iron  Railing  Manufactory,"  A.  F.Stod- 
dard, proprietor,  commences  business  on  Randolph 
Street.  Vincent,  Himrod  &  Company's  stove  foundry 
was  built  the  same  year,  being  located  on  the  South 
Branch.  John  Pcat'tic's  steam  engine,  works  were 
located  the  same  year  on  North  Water  Street.  In 
1S54,  Stephens  &  Brother  established  a  steam-engine 
manufactory,  and  J.  W.  Cobb's  establishment  on  the 
corner  of  Kmzie  ami  Desplaiiics  streets,  devoted  to  the 
same  objects,  was  burned.  The  "Chicago  Lead  Pipe 
and  Sheet  Iron  Works,"  comer  of  Clinton  and  Fulton 
streets,  were  established  the  same  year  by  Collins  & 
Blatchford,  on  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Fulton  streets. 
Pressed  bar  lead  was  also  made.  The  parent  house  for 
lead  manufacture  was  located  in  St.  Louis.  M.  C. 
Barrel  established  a  foundry  corner  of  Canal  ami 
Adams,  in  1X55;  and  during  the  same  year  Russe"  kV 
Angel  commenced  biistiu-ss  on  the  comer  of  Kinrieami 

lalsted;  and  Sherman,  Bay  \-  Co  1  Canal  Street 

In  April  of  this  year,  Perkins  \  Rrause  began  to  man- 
ufacture steam  engines  and  Hour  and  saw  mills,  their 
works  being  situated  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Washington. 

The  following  establishments  commenced  business 
m  1856:  Kvarts  &  Butler,  manufacturers  of  shingle 
machines,  steam  engines,  etc.,  North  Water  Street- 
James  Campbell  \-  Co.,  bo.ler  manufacturers,  Jefferson' 
near  Kinase;  W.  M.  Horton  &  Co.,  founders,  corner 
l  anal  and  Adams. 

In  July.  1857,  Captain  H,  B.  Ward  established  his 
mills  for  the  re-rolling  of  in,,,  rails.  Thev  were  situated 
on  the  North  Branch,  three  miles  from  Lake-street 
bridge.  I  lie  buddings  covered  fifteen  acres.  The 
machinery  was  made  in  Detroit. 

But  few  manufactories  of  any  kind  were  established 
>»  '«S7,  those  already  in  existence  feeling  satisfied  if 
they  could  tide  over  the  hard  times. 

By  the  year  .857  the  l:apitai  investwl  in  iron 
works,  car  manufactories,  etc.,  exceeded  $1,700,000, 
s!l 7  V  "nanufactures  over  twice  that  amount. 
Some  two  thousand  eight  hundred  workmen  were 
employed  an,  eight  thousand  tons  of  wrought  and  four- 
teen  thousand  tons  of  cast  iron  were  consumed  In  the 
manulacture  ...  stoves  a  capital  of  about  $.85,000  was 

SPiwS».  "f  the  prodl,cts  ««W.«» 

Asahel  Pierce,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  nioneer 
manufacturer  of  agricultural    implements   in'  (  00k 

2S  and  ,1-  rrm"'k  rcmnVWI  from  Ci»""nati  ,0  Chi- 
■"to  a  contract  with  Ogden  *  Jc^uXtSl™ 


name  of  McCormick,  Ogden  &  Co.  The  contract  em- 
braced the  supplying  of  Illinois  ,  except  four  counties 
lennessec.  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
rangements  were  also  made  to  enlarge  the  manufactory 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  During  this  year  1848.  Mr.  McCormick\ 
brother,  I. cander,  was  taken  into  the  business, and  in 
1849  William  S.  McCormick  was  associated.  Thev 
afterward  1859  became  partners  in  the  manufactory.  By 
1857  the  establishment  was  turning  out  over  four  thou- 
sand reapers  annually,  a  capital  of  about  §360,000 
being  invested. 

In  1853  J.  S.  Wright  commenced  manufacturing 
the  Atkin's  self-raking  reaper  and  mower,  his  building 
living  on  Peyton  Street,  North  Side.  The  next  )ear 
three  hundred  reapers  were  turned  ont  from  this  factor)'. 
In  1855  Mr.  Wright  changed  his  location,  In  iS;;  la- 
was  manufacturing  one  thousand  eight  hundred"  ma- 
chines. 

In  1854.  as  stated,  Asahel  Pierce  turned  over  the 
manufacture  of  plows  to  David  Bradlcv,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Bradley  associated  with  himself  Conrad 
Furst.and  the  foundation  of  the  present  extensive  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  Furst  i\:  Bradley  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany "  was  laid. 

H.  A.  Pitts,  manufacturer  of  threshing  machines  and 
horse  powers,  was  also  prominent  in  this  branch  nl 
industry.  His  factory,  corner  of  West  Randolph  and 
Jefferson  streets,  was  burned  in  September,  1855.  but 
re-built  on  a  greatly  extended  scale.  In  October, "tfl^. 
H.  D.  Kmerv  &  Co.  established  the  "Chicago  Agri- 
cultural Works." 

An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  class  of  manufactur- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  in  1S56 
the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $597,000.  and  the  tOUl 
value  of  the  production  was  §1,134.300. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  planing  and  the  manufacture 
of  builders'  materials — sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.,— after 
Ira  Miltimore  were  Foss  &:  Brothers  and  L  Vi.  Mobfe, 
who  established  themselves  in  1848;  also  F.  McFall  & 
Co.  and  Ooss  iV  Phillips,  successors  to  Goss& Abbott. 
Mr.  Goss  commenced  the  business  in  1848,  and  the  firm 
of  Goss  \  Phillips  was  formed  in  1850.  Goss  &  Phil- 
lips' factory  was  consumed  by  fire  in  August,  1856,  hut 
suspended  business  only  a  few  weeks,  and  even  then 
showed  the  enterprise  which  the  "Goss  \-  Phillips  Man- 
ufacturing Company  "  possess  to  the  present  day.  B)T 
1857  there  were  gome  twenty  planing  mills  and  sash, 
door  and  blind  factories,  in  which  establishments  W* 
invested  a  capital  of  $445,000.  The  value  of  manu- 
factures turned  out  during  the  year  1856  was  over  fl,- 
000,000. 

From  the  most  reliable  accounts,  as  stated.  Briggs 
&  Humphrey  were  the  first  regular  wagon  and  carriage 
makers,  with  Peter  Schuttler  a  "good  second."  In  No- 
vember. 1837,  J.  C.  Outhet  started  a  wagon  nunu- 
factory,  and  continued  in  business  many  years,  his 
location  l>eing  on  Randolph  Street,  between  Franklin 
and  Wells  streets.  B.  C.  Welch  established  the  tirst 
omnibus  factory  in  the  city  in  1846.  The  firm  name 
was  at  fust  B.  C.  Welch  &  Co.,  then  Welch  &  Mensden. 
and  after  Mr.  Welch's  death  in  1856,  J.  T,  Mensden  & 
Co.  The  factory  was  situated  on  Randolph,  belike" 
LaSalle  and  Clark  streets,  and  the  business  had  wide!) 
extendeil  by  1857.  F.  Busch  commenced  to  manu- 
facture wagons  on  Washington  Street  in  1847-  M 
Witbeck  was  one  of  Hie  largest  and  best  known  wagon 
manufacturers  in  Chicago  for  many  vears.  His  manu- 
factory, which  he  greatly  enlarged  in  1853,  was  situate* 
on  the  corner  of  West  Randolph  and  Jefferson  streets 
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In  1854  Mr.  Pierce,  after  having  conducted  the 
business  of  manufacturing  wagons  and  plows  for  twenty 
years  until  it  had  grown  into  immense  proportions,  gave 
up  the  latter  branch  of  the  industry  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  David  Bradley,  and  established  the  "  Chicago  Car- 
riage and  Wagon  Factory "  at  Holstein.  three  miles 
northwest  of  the  city,  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  being  the 
largest  and  best  known  house  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Pierce  carried  on  the  business  up  to  September, 
1856,  when  the  management  was  assumed  by  Tucker  & 
Steinhousc.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  the  meantime,  had  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Conrad  Furst,  an  experienced  car- 
riage anil  wagon  maker,  and  thus  was  laid  the  basis  of 
the  '•  Furst  &  Bradley  Manufacturing  Company,"  still 
alive  and  wonderfully  prosperous. 

Among  the  prominent  wagon  and  carriage  manu- 
facturers of  early  days  may  also  be  mentioned  Kllithorpe 
&  Kline.  John  H.  Kline  went  into  business  for  himself 
in  1856. 

By  1S57  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  business 
was  $356,000,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures  $948.- 
i(>o.  Over  seven  thousand  wagons  and  carriages  were 
manufactured  in  1856. 

Charles  Morgan  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
earliest  furniture  manufacturer  in  Chicago.  John  Phil- 
lips commenced  to  make  chairs  in  1845.  His  factory 
was  on  the  corner  of  (ireen  and  Third  streets,  and  was 
the  first  establishment  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs.  Both  were  in  business  in  1857. 
Furniture  making  took  a  fresh  start  in  1855  ;  such  new 
firms  as  Jacob  Strebl  and  Hutchings  &  Brown  going 
into  the  business.  The  capital  invested  in  this  branch 
of  industry  in  1S57  was  §354,000,  and  during  1856  the 
manufactures  were  valued  at  $543,000.  Among  the 
most  extensive  then  doing  business  were  D.  L.  Jacobus 
&  Bro.,  on  Randolph  Street,  and  John  Finerty,  on  the 
same  thoroughfare,  the  latter  of  whom  confined  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods. 

The  sub-soil  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  is  a  blue  clay, 
underlying  the  surface  from  three  to  six  feet.  This 
material  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  South 
Branch  of  the  River,  in  Green's  addition.  Next  to  Mr. 
Bludgelt,  among  the  first  of  Chicago's  citizens  to  fairly 
establish  this  branch  of  manufacture  was  John  Penny. 
Other  Pcnnys  followed,  and  in  the  forties  John  Penny 
was  re-enforced  by  A.  J.,  and  G.  W.,  his  sons.  Penny  & 
Mcacham,  Penny,  Mcacham  &  Harvey,  etc.,  were  all  in 
the  same  business  up  to  1857.  In  1S53  the  total  manu- 
facture of  bricks  had  reached  only  twenty  million,  but 
the  entire  product  was  used  at  home,  Milwaukee  also 
furnishing  this  city  a  portion  of  her  cream  colored 
articles.  By  1854  there  were  five  brick-yards  in  oper- 
ation, that  of  Daniel  Elston  being  the  largest.  P.  T.  & 
E.  Sherman  had  also  obtained  a  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  their  manufacture.  In  1857  there  were 
fifteen  yards  and  they  turned  out  about  ninety-one 
million  of  brick,  valued  at  over  $700,000. 

About  eighteen  miles  southwest  from  Chicago,  are 
situated  the  famous  "  Athens  Quarries,"  near  Lcmont. 
In  1S46  the  stone  was  discovered  by  some  workman 
while  they  were  excavating  for  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  but  was  not  then  considered  of  superior  quality. 
It  was,  at  first,  used  merely  for  foundation  stone.  In 
1851  the  "  Illinois  Stone  Company  "  opened  a  quarry 
there,  but  even  then  no  one  thought  of  using  the  stone 
for  facing  purposes,  or  of  calling  it  "marble."  In  1S52. 
however,  the  Merchant's  &  Mechanic's  Bank  of  Chicago 
was  faced  with  the  Athens  stone,  the  first  useil  for  this 
purpose  in  the  city.  P.  C  Sherman  and  William  B. 
Ogden  then  used  it  in  their  buildings,  next  to  the  Sher- 
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man  House,  and  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Clark 
streets.  Several  large  marble  yards  started  up  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  year  1852,  several  of  them  drawing 
their  supply  from  the  Athens  quarries.  H.  &  O.  Wilson 
had  extensive  yards,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  established  in  the  summer  of  1853.  John 
Shumer  &  Co.,  successors  to  A.  S.  Sherman,  on  Water 
Street,  also  were  actively  engaged  in  that  business. 
The  "  Illinois  Stone  &  Lime  Company  "  was  organized 
in  December,  1853,  purchasing  A.  S.  &  O.  Sherman's 
interest  in  the  quarry  at  Letnont.  and  also  the  lime  kiln 
near  Bridgeport.  The  organization  consisted  of  W.  S. 
Gumee.  president ;  M.  C.  Steams,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; A.  S.  &  O.  Sherman,  superintendents.  The 
reputation  of  the  Athens  stone  extended  until  it  became 
the  favorite  building  material  in  the  city.  Professor 
Hitchcock  while  on  a  visit  to  Chicago,  during  the  winter 
of  1855-56,  examined  and  analyzed  it,  and  called  it 
"Athens  Marble."  Although  really  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone, it  has  since  been  known  by  that  name. 

In  1857  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  stone 
business  of  Chicago  was  fully  $1,500,000.  During  that 
year  the  six  thousand  tuns  of  Athens  marble,  shipped 
mostly  from  Chicago,  found  its  way  to  all  the  important 
cities  in  the  Northwest,  and  became  a  serious  compet- 
itor in  the  market  with  the  products  of  the  Lockport 
quarries,  in  New  York, 

In  1838  S.  B.  Collins  iV  Co.  began  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  in  a  small  way.  It  increased  yearly 
until  1855,  at  which  time  the  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Pearson  &  Dana.  In  1854  E.  S.  Wells  opened 
the  Metropolitan  Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  1855  C.  0.  Sheffield,  as  agent  of  the  old  type 
foundry  of  John  T.  White  it  Co.,  New  York,  established 
a  branch  in  Chicago— the  only  one  of  the  kind  west  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  in  a  large  four-story  brick  building 
on  Washington  Street. 

Messrs.  Rossetter  &  Pahlman  established  the  "  Chi- 
cago Woodenware  Manufactory"  in  1854.  The  value 
of  its  product  the  next  year  amounted  to  $100,000.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  West,  and  the  largest  one  in  the  United  States.  E. 
\-  D.  Brunswick  established  their  billiard  table  manu- 
factory on  Randolph  Street  at  an  early  day.  I.  Brown 
started  the  first  match  factory  on  Weill  Street.  In  1854 
Chapman  &  Atwood  established  the  "Eagle  Match 
Factory."  In  June,  1854,  the  first  paper  box  factory 
was  started  at  No.  71  Lake  Street  by  Wicglc  &  Co. 
The  first  manufacturer  of  tobacco  was  A.  Meyers,  who 
commenced  business  in  1849.  In  1856  L.  Lyon  erected 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  on  Halsted 
Street,  corner  of  Fulton. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  was  started 
in  1854.  During  that  year  R.  G.  Green  started  a  melo- 
deon  manufactory  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Market  streets.  The  business  had  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Green  and  partners  in  an  unostentatious  way 
for  two  years,  and  assumed  a  prominent  place  among 
the  manufactures  of  the  city  and  county  at  this  time, 
when  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  business.  He 
employed  twenty  workmen,  and  made  three  hundred 
instruments  during  the  year,  valued  at  $25,000.  The 
capital  invested  was  $10,000.  Following  this  first 
manufactory  came  additions  in  1S55.  During  that  year 
Knaub  &  Sons  began  the  manufacture  of  pianos  at  145 
North  Clark  Street.  Their  invested  capital  was  $3,000. 
They  employed  nine  workmen,  and  made  the  first  year 
thirty  pianos',  valued  at  $10,000.  H.  Stone  also  began 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  the  same  year,  at  the  corner 
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of  Clark  and  Water  street*.  His  capital  was  §200:  he 
employed  two  workmen  and  matle,  in  one  year,  eight 
instruments,  valued  at  $2,000.  John  Preston  was  also 
making  pianos  at  this  time,  hut  his  capital,  the  number 
of  operatives  employed,  or  the  extent  of  his  husiness. 
are  not  matters  of  record.  The  summary  of  this  branch 
of  business;  for  1855,  as  shown  by  the  Democratic 
I'ress.  was:  Capital  invested,  $IJ»M0,  number  of  hand* 
employed,  31;  pianos  manufactured,  38;  mclodeons 
made,  300;  total  production)  valued  at  $37,000 

Late  in  1S55,  the  first  type  foundry  was  started  by 
C.  G.  Shelrield,  at  a?  Franklin  Street,  where  he  adver- 
tised a  "type  foundry  and  printers' warehouse."  His 
first  investment  was  $15,000,  and  be  employed  fifteen 
hands.  Besides  the  type  he  manufactured,  he  kept  for 
sale  the  first  full  stock  of  printers'  material  ever  offered 
in  the  city.  His  advertisement  stated  that  it  included 
everything  in  the  printer's  line,  "from  a  Washington 
press  to  a  bodkin." 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  rev  ival  of  manufacturing 
dates  from  the  "wholesale"  introduction  of  railroads  in 
1852.  In  185 1  the  total  capital  invested  in  foundries  was 
$55,000;  in  agricultural  implements,  $0,8,000:  in  wagon 
and  carriage  manufactories,  $22,300,  and  in  the  black 
smithing busine?s,$io,7oo.  fey  1854.  $1,650,000  was  in- 
vested in  locomotive,  engine  and  machine  shops;  $3 10,000 
in  agricultural  implements;  $220,000  in  wagon  and  car- 
riage manufactories,  and  many  other  lines  of  manufacture 
were  represented  in  proportion.  A  comparison  of  the 
value  of  manufactures  for  1854,  1S55  and  1856,  shows 
that  within  those  three  years  it  more  than  doubled. 

In  1854  the  value  of  manufactures  was  as  follows: 
Locomotives,  engine,  machinery  and  iron  works,  railroad 
cars,  furnishings,  etc.,  $3,200,000;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $350,000;  carriages  and  wagons,  $500,000;  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  work,  $350,000;  planing  mills,  sash 
factories,  etc.,  $500,000;  brass  and  copper  works,  $135,- 
000;  stoves,  leather,  soaps  and  candles,  and  all  oilier 
branches,  $2,800,000. 

A  comparison  for  the  years  1855  and  1S56  is  given 
in  detail.  No  reports  were  received  in  1857,  the  year 
of  the  panic,  but  upon  the  authority  of  the  Democratic 
Press  it  may  be  stated  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  had  equaled  that  of 
1S56. 

COMPARATIVE  VAU'R  Of  ckxi.U.N  M  A\r  KACTntK  s, 
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Locomotive.  engine,  machinery  and 
iron  works  ', , , . . 

Agricultural  implements  

Carriage*  anil  wagons   

Furniture  and  cabinet  work*  

Planing  mills.  sa*h,  do.*  and  blind 
factories.  , , , . 

lira**  and  copper  work*   

Whisky,  ale,  purler,  beer,  etc. .. . 

Oils,  Soap,  candles,  etc  

Leather  

Marble  and  stone  

Hrick  

Stove*   


"$55. 

1956. 

S2.370.OXXI 

$3,$37,o34 

No..  700 

1.134,300 

702,104 

94S.  loo 

455.500 

543.000 

740.6*4 

1.092.307 

377. 2oo 

471,000 

S2O.645 

1,150,340 

464.130 

52$,02t 

2<>o.ooo 

412, OOO 

5SS.000 

*<A77S 

20»,OOI> 

7 1 2.000 

|f(f  ,CH«> 

21  *.<»*> 

n.i  ■  of  Firm 


Hcsides  the  important  branches  especiallv  mentioned 
were  many  others  which  should  be  recorded  as  having 
become  established  prior  to  the  close  of  1856.  The 
following  table  from  the  Democratic  I'ress  gives  the 
essential  particulars  concerning  many  of  them: 


Manufacturer!. 


Stcarn*  \  Co  

William  Holmes. . . 

(ordan  &  Olcott  

Week*  llros  

KtllltMM  «V  Towner. 
|<>hn  C.  Garland.. . . 
W.  4  0,  Wright  ... 

I.  Spccr  

W.  A.  Hendrie  

D.  A.  Frost  

,\.  S.  Beckwith  

W.  k  E.  Cook  

Held  «  Bro  

K.  Smallev  

Hi  C-  Kosin  

A.  Ilcslcr  

F' asset!  \  Cook  

Akcr  .V  IXmnMf  

( >eorgc  I >rakc  

I'".  Weigle  

Sundeil  A  C<  

E.  Scan  Ian  

Sinim  &  Co  

I'age  \'  Co  

K.  K.  Ituwen  

C.  Schilling   

I  'r.i/er  &  For*vlhe  . . . 

C.  J.  Wilder  ,,  

Worthing  .V  Melviilc. 

K.  Case  

M  ,  ( iuvics  1 

'(».  J.  Sutler  

K.  S.  Wells  

I'e.irson  K  Dana  

j.  Kirby  ,V  Co  

Culver.  I'age \  Hovnc 

T.  Asmus  

S.  Kisser.....  


Lime  

Look'g 

Ship  builders. . 
Ship  builders. . 
Coffee, Spic's  A;c 
Trunks,  etc.... 
Trunks,  etc. . . . 

Jewelry  

Jewelry  

Silver  rater... 

Cold  1'ens  

Class  Stainer*. 

Scale*,  etc  

Cisterns   

Cillerns  

Daguerreans  . . 

1  lagucrrcans  .  ■ 

Malster  

Painter   

Taper  Hoxcs. . . 

Soda  Water. . . . 

Confections 

Confection*  

Confection* 

Cloves,  etc  

(■lines,  etc  

Making,  etc  

Crackers,  etc.  -. 

Crackers,  etc. . . 

Crackers,  etc . . . 

Crackers,  etc . . . 

Bakers'  Tools. . . 

Shoes,  etc...... 

Shoes,  etc  

Boxes  

Blank  Books.etc 

Blank  Books.ctc 

Cap*,  etc  


Capital 

1  nvnted 


Totals, 


$$0,000 
25.000 
80,000 
10,000 

8.000 
50.000 
15,000 
30,000 

20,000 
3.0OO 
2.000 
2,000 
1,000 
JOO 
(lOO 
22.OO0 
5,000 
3,000 
2.50O 
JOO 
3,000 
5.O0O 
4,O0O 
7,000 
3.000 
200 
4.60O 
5.5O0 
2,500 
1,000 

300 

6,000 

20.000 

5.000 
12.000 
200 

400 


Value  n| 
Ma*tfKt< 

ure*. 


3: 


$  67.350  ss 
150,000  to 
75,000  to 
20.0U0  I  50 
■00,000 ,  50 
I  on.iioo  ;i> 

JO.OOO  20 

5.000  4 
I 


15.000 


2.000  4 

4.000 1  2 

3W  2 
4O.OOO  I] 
15,000  < 

4,0110  : 
8,300  j  7 

5.«» !  4 
10.000  <> 

J5.000  '5 
S:.75<> 
105.000 
7,500 
500 
■  5.000  i 

20,000 

15,000 


10,000  u 

500I 

10,000  » 

■  J.ooo  20 
8,000,  20 

ur-ii  =7 
250  I 


$439,700  wi.to.&wlso1 


The  Democratic  Press  gave  the  following: 
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Iron  works,  steam  engines,  etc 

Stoves  

Agricultural  implements  

Brass  ami  tin  ware,  etc..  

Carriage*,  wagons,  etc  

High  wines,  beer,  ale,  etc.... 

Soap,  candle*,"  lard,  etc  

Furniture  

Stone,  marble,  elc  

I'laning  mills,  sash,  door*,  etc 
Musical  instruments  

I  leather  

Barrel*,  wooden  ware,  etc  

Brick    

Flour  

Chemicals  

Harness,  saddles,  etc   .  •• 

Sheet  and  liar  lead  

Clue  and  ncats-foot  oil  

Starch,  estimated  

Daguerreotypes,  ambroiypcs.  etc... 

fCngraving.  etc  

Cigar*  ....   

White  lead  

Type*,  etc  

Boots,  shoe*,  clothing,  and  other 

manufactures,  estimated  

Miscelbineou*.  

Total,  1S56  

Total.  185s  

Total,  1S54  j_ 


t;  00,000  1,75° 
430joo_5£? 
$-,759,40010.575 
6,295.000  S.740 

4,220,000  5,000. 


750,000 

ijiij.ta; 

H.oji.W 
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PHYSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

COUNTY. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY.  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  State 

of  Indiana:  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Lake;  on  the 
Of  the  primitive  descriptive  geography  of  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Kane  and  I >u  Page,  and  on  the 
county  the  following  is  interesting  to  the  antiquarian:  south  by  the  county  of  Will.  It  is  forty-eight  miles 
*  "Chicago,  a  village  in  Pike  County,  situated  on  Lake  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity:  it  is  twen- 
Michigan.  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  Creek.  It  contains  ty-five  miles  wide  at  its  northern  line,  fourteen  miles 
twelve  or  fifteen  houses  and  sixty  or  seventy  inhabitants,  wide  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  two  northern 
From  this  place  to  Green  Bay,  by  way  of  the  lake,  tiers  of  townships,  twenty-six  miles  wide  at  the  north- 
the  distance  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  and  crn  extremity  of  its  two  southernmost  tiers  of  town- 
four  hundred  to  the  island  of  Michillmiackinae.  On  ships;  thence  it  has  a  width  of  nineteen  and  one-half 
the  south  side  of  the  creek  stands  Port  Dearborn."  miles  across  the  three  townships  of  Orland,  liremen  and 
Schoolc  raft  in  his  "Travels'*  thus  describes  the  country:  Thornton,  and  a  width  of  fifteen  and  one-half  miles 
'•  The  country  around  Chicago  is  the  most  fertile  and  across  the  townships  of  Rich  ami  Bloom.  Its  area  is 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  consists  of  an  inter-  about  nine  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  The  rivers 
mixture  of  woods  and  prairies,  diversified  with  gentle  traversing  the  county  are  the  Dcsplaines,  Dupage,  Cal- 
slopes,  sometimes  attaining  the  elevation  of  hills,  and  timet  and  Chicago,  and  the  county  is  intersected  by  the 
irrigated  with  a  number  of  clear  streams  and  rivers,  feeders  of  those  streams.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
which  throw  their  waters  partly  into  Lake  Michiganf  prairie,  with  heavily  timbered  ridges  thrown  up  by  the 
and  partly  into  .the  Mississippi  River.  As  a  farming  lake  during  its  various  periods  of  recession.  The  fol- 
country.  it  unites  the  fertile  soil  of  the  finest  lowland  lowing  matter  is  compiled  from  the  'Geological  Survey 
prairies  with  an  elevation  which  exempts  it  from  the  in-  of  Illinois:  "The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  usually  a  black 
iluence  of  stagnant  waters,  and  a  summer  climate  of  or  dark  brown  mold,  varying  from  one  to  four  feet  in 
delightful  serenity;  while  its  natural  meadows  present  depth,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  lighter  colored  sandy  or 
all  the  advantages  for  raising  stock  of  the  most  favored  gravelly  clay  subsoil.  In  the  dry  timbered  tracts  this 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi."  Beck  also  states  subsoil  comes  very  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  generally 
that:  "Chicago  Creek,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  di-  throughout  the  county  supports  a  growth  of  black, 
vides  itself  into  two  branches  at  the  distance  of  one  white  and  red  oak,  butternut,  black  walnut,  bitternut 
mile  inland  from  its  communication  with  the  lake.  The  and  shell-bark  hickory,  cottonwood,  etc.,  with  an  under- 
North  Branch  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake:  growth  chiefly  of  hazel.  In  the  damp  woodlands  of  the 
is  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  is  supplied  central  portion  of  the  county,  we  lind,  in  addition  to  the 
from  the  prairies.  The  South  Branch  has  an  extent  of  above  species,  burr-oak,  elm,  black  ash  and  locally 
several  miles,  and  communicates  with  a  lake.  In  wet  sassafras,  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber, 
seasons  boats  of  considerable  size  pass  from  this  stream  On  the  sandy  ridges  which  skirt  the  shores  of  Lake 
to  the  Desplaines.  and  thence  down  the  Illinois.  The  Michigan  the  timber  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Chicago  into  the  lake  is  about  eighty  various  species  of  oak — black,  white,  yellow,  red  and 
yards  wide.  At  present  it  is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar,  burr — with  an  occasional  clump  of  red  cedar  or  white 
which  will  only  admit  beati  to  pass  over  it."  "Several  pine,  with  cottonwood  on  the  edges  of  the  narrow 
expedients  have  been  proposed,"  says  Schoolcraft,  and  sloughs  which  separate  the  ridges.  The  surface  depos- 
"one  of  the  most  ingenious,  and  perhaps  practicable,  its  of  Cook  County  are  the  Drift  proper,  and  subse- 
is  that  of  turning  the  Konomic  [Calumet  bv  a  canal  of  quently  alluvial  and  lake  deposits."  The  following  table 
sixteen  miles  into  the  Chicago  above  the  fort,  and  by  gives  the  most  reliable  data  concerning  the  deeper  ge- 
the  increased  body  and  pressure  of  water  to  drive  out  ology,  taken  by  Johnston  Ross  at  the  boring  of  a  well 
the  accumulated  sands."    These  extracts  combine  the  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards: 

facts  of  sixty  years  since  with  the  facts  of  to-day;  some  Sort**  soil,  lake  deposits.  Quaternary  forest  *  from  one  tosev- 

havc  merged  into  tradition  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  and  mil  bed  and  boulder  drift,                     (     enty  feet, 

the  changes  wrought  by  the  hands  of  commerce  and  xia.-.ara  group. 

immigration;  others,  descriptive  of  the  features  of  the  i.    Bluish-gray  limestone    16  feet 

countrv  and  its  arable  condition,  are  as  true  now  as  Ljmejtow>-llgh«-p»r  -  13s  feet 

then.  -The  geography  is  changed  by  the  circumscrip-  J  ShSUwtat 

tion  of  the  limits  of  Cook  County  and  the  alterations  '                    Cincinnati  GIOUP. 

made  in  the  Chi  ago  Creek     Cook  County  at  present         5>  sh.de— soft  and  line.   ..loufcet 

comprises    the    townships   of    Harrington,    Palatine,  6.    Limestone—  li^ht-crav   20  feet 

Wheeling,  Northfield,  New  Trier;  Hanover,  Sehaum-  7-  Shale— <oarsc  and  sandy  126  feet— 250  feet. 

burg,  Elk  Grove,  Maine,  Niles,  Evanston;  Levden,  Nor-  tmmtoh  buqot. 

wood  Park.  Icfferson,  Lake  View;  Proviso.  Riverside,  3-    Brownish  ferruKinous  limestone. ...  25  feet 

Cicero,  Chicago;  Lyons,  Lake,  Hvde  Park;  l.emont,         *   Un*1*  lte,e«one  ■  3°>  fcet-330  reet. 

Palos,  Worth,  Calumet;  Orland,   liremen,  Thornton;        IQ    whitish-bro«n  mStoSZ..  155  .eet-155  feet. 

Rich  and  Bloom.    The  townships  as  cited,  are  given  in  i.owkr  magniwian  limkstouu, 

tiers  from  the  north,  each  tier  separatetl  by  a  semi-  11,    l.lifht-rolnred  limestone — very  hard.  60  feet 

colon.    The  county  of  Cook  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  <  'ray  limestone   10  feet—  70  feet. 

TAtSu"  5?"''*'  U  >maoi*'  AUMr.  N.  V..  ,S,y  He,ry  Ml'1un!»S;l,r7Tr8tS. MM*'      *"      Wwlh*"'  *rt'clc:  C°,k  C<M""lr- 
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HISTORY  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


■   ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

The  supply  of  building  stone  in  the  county  is  very 
large,  and  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Niagara  group 
in  the  Athens  quarries  is  found  one  of  the  best  building 
stones  in  the  State,  technically  known  as  Athens  mar- 
ble. The  limestones  quarried  on  the  western  banks  of 
the  Desplaines  in  the  Lyons  quarries  furnish  good  ma- 
terial for  rough  walls  and,  provided  the  beds  are  of 
sufficient  thickness,  good  rack  for  general  building  pur- 
poses. The  bituminous  limestone  quarried  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chicago  is  also  used  for  building  purposes. 
I  he  upper  beds  of  the  Niagara  group  furnish  good 
material  for  rough  walls,  culverts  and  flagging,  and  this 
material  is  sometimes  utilized  in  buildings.  The 
Thornton  quarries  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stone  used  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  the  con- 
struction of  iheir  culverts  in  Cook  County. 

The  beds  of  limestone  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  furnish  abundant  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  excellent  quick-lime;  the  gray  limestones  of  the  Ni- 
agara group  being  principally  used  for  this  purpose. 

1  he  clay  found  throughout  the  county  presents  an 
excellent  material  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The 
brick  yards  at  Pullman*  display  the  extent  of  one  scries 
of  yards,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  at- 
tained there  of  the  natural  raw  material.  Sand  is 
abundant  all  over  the  county,  placed  there  bv  the  lake 
as  in  a  storehouse  until  the  amplitude  of  Chicago's 
building  necessities  required  it. 

There  are  large  beds  of  peat  throughout  the  county: 
one  at  Rose  Hill  anil  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue 
Island  are  the  best  known;  and  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  Lyons  Township  occurs  a  ImhI  of  marl  in  a 
marsh  winch  ap,>cars  t„  have  been  at  one  time  a  shallow 
lake.  The  marl  was  found  underneath  a  thin  laver  of 
peat  while  the  Chicago,  liurlington  &  Quincv  Railroad 
was  being  constructed. 

The  presence  of  petroleum  and  mineral  pitch  in 

dk^r  5*  "T"'  l>artS  the  Nia«arn  «ril"P  has  been 
disco  ered  and  occasionally  small  masses  have  been 
found  in  the  cavities  of  large  fossil  corals  Ne  her 
substance  has  been  found  in  remunerative  quan  tie? 
and  the  experiment  of  boring  for  petroleum  at  W  T  b! 
Reads,  corner  of  Chicago  and  Western  avenues  was 
only  saved  from  being  a  failure  as  a  co.nmer  ,a  en  e 
prise  by  striking  water. 

Any  metallic  minerals  that  occur  are  immigrants 

I  here  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule:  The  pyrites  f 
iron  WhtCfl  is  sometimes  found  in  small  quantify  in  tl ,c 
hmes  ones  of  the  Niagara  group,  and  l^g-.ron  or  "  dl 

Cs    cZ l"t:h,ma>-,be  in  ,hc  »narsh«  and  peat- 

t  ^i„  .  t;'",1S  laVe  infrequently  perceived  in 
o  f  <S Sum  r^'^  W.hc^Ls.ho«d  them  to  oTlta 

mil  lent  ve  \|t'h  "1 su.fficient  Wily  to  be  re- 
munerative. Although  no  minerals  are  discover  d.l<-  in 
the  county,  yet  the  distribution  of  the  gelllog^d  W 

o  Chit,  SU<'h  ,aS  1S  Parti'"''"ly  applicable  ro  the  cUy 
ot   Chicago;  and  no  questions  can  arise  as  to  the  «v? 

which  occasioned  the  cntrrnrt        n'^  the  neccssity 


Thus,  with  building  material,  water  and  possibly 
fuel.  Cook  County  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  distn- 
bution  of  prizes  in  economic  geology. 

AREA  OF  THE  COUNTY. 

Alexander  Wolcott  states,  under  oath,  the  followini: 
facts  relative  to  the  county: 

That  the  Government  survey  of  Cook  Cotintv  as 
appears  from  a  certified  copy  of  the  original  survey 
Shows  the  total  number  of  acres  in  Cook  County  to 
have  been  less  fraction  596,831. 

That  the  total  number  of  acres  in  Cook  County  lia- 
ble  to  assessment  for  1873,  not  subdivided  into  town  or 
city  lots  except  the  property  of  railroad  companies'  is 
(less  fraction  524,610. 

That  the  total  number  of  acres  of  railroad  properly 
i"  (  ikiIs  ( :.  unty  liable  to  assessment  foi  1873,  .  1  i| 
subdivided  into  town  or  city  lots,  is  1  less  fraction)  1,567. 

That  the  total  number  of  acres  (including  town  ami 
city  lots  reduced  to  acres  in  Cook  County,  occupied  bv 
churches,  cemeteries,  schools.  Poor  House' farm.  Reform 
School,  charitable  institutions,  Bridewell,  engine  houses, 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  public  grounds,  exempt, 
by  law,  from  taxation,  is  (less  fraction,  4.665. 

That  the  total  number  of  acres  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, subdivided  into  lots  mot  including  property 
exempt  by  law  is  less  fraction  18,413. 

That  the  total  number  of  acres  in  the  county  of 
Cook,  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  subdivided  into 
lots  (not  including  property  exempt  by  law  is  less 
fraction  47,570. 

The  original  number  of  acres  in  Cook  County  was 
59M3I. 

Since  which  compilation  by  Mr.  Wolcott  there  has 
been  no  similar  one  made. 

(■OVER X M E N T  S U RVEYS. 

Following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  various 
Government  surveys  in  Cook  County.  They  are  given 
in  chronological  order: 

The  first  surveys  were  made  in  1821,  five  years  after 
the  treaty  of  St.  Louis  by  which  a  strip  of  land  twenty 
miles  in  width  and  extending  from  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Michigan  was  ceded  to  the  United  Slates,  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  iV  Michigan  Canal. 
For  precision  and  brevity  the  various  surveys  are  de- 
scribed by  townships  and  ranges. 

In  1S21  the  following  portions  were  surveyed: 
Township  35,  Range  13;  Township  36,  Ranges  12,  13 
and  14;  Township  37,  Ranges  11,  12,  13  and  14; 
Township  38,  Ranges  12,  13  and  14;  Township  39. 
Ranges  13  and  14;  Township  40,  Range  13;  and  Town- 
ship 41,  Range  12. 

In  1828  the  following:     Township  42,  Range  10 

In  1834:  Township  «,  Ranges  14  and  15;  Town- 
ship 36,  Range  15;  Township  37,  Range  15;  Township 
40,  Range  14;  and  Township  41.  Range  14. 

In  1S37:     Township  38,  Range  15. 

In  1838:    Township  42,  Range  11. 

In  1839:  Township  40,  Ranges  12  and  13;  Town' 
ship  41,  Range  13;  Township  42,  Ranges  9,  H  an°  '3- 

In  1840:    'Township  41,  Ranges  9.  10  and  11. 

In  1S43:    'Township  39,  Range  12, 

In  those  cases  where  the  same  territory  was  surveyed 
more  than  once,  as  in  Township  40.  Range  13.  the  later 
survey  was  made  because  of  inaccuracies  in  the  first 
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POPULATION  OF  COUNTY. 

The  United  States  census  for  the  decade  ending  1840* 
gives  the  population  of  Cook  County  as  10,201,  and  the 
population  of  the  following  towns,  then  in  the  county, 
were  thus  given  : 

Athens    -  .....1 ,662 

Harrington  ..    .   i<)i 

Bridgeport      jjij 

Chicago  4.470 

Chicago  Precind....    363 

Desplaincs ...     .  45J 

Cross  Point .      330 

Hanover    iRS 

Lake   277 

I. yon*  -   207 

Monroe        350 

Sail  Creek    2-ig 

Summit   .......  310 

Thornton      306 

The  population  of  Cook  County  for  1845  was  as 
follows : 

Population. 


Chicago  City   t2,r>33 

Chicago  

Athens  

Blue  Island  

Vork  

Monroe  

I  ..ike  

Lyons  

Summit   

Desplaincs ..  

Cross  Point   

Hanover  

Harrington   

Bridgeport  

Thornton  

Salt  Creek  


575 
5>>3 
234 
34<> 
7^" 
(x»t 
554 
big 

999 

7  to 
S'M 
449 
546 
I.073 


Subject  to  military 

duty. 
...  3.ri17 
160 
125 

49 

73 
200 

I4« 

...  1(14 

390 

...  276 
204 
170 
itg 

147 

  log 

206 


Total   21.5*1 


5.54t> 


In  1850  the  population  of  Cook  County  is  given  as 
43,385  souls;  of  whom  23,485  were  male  white  persons, 
19,522  female  white  persons  .total.  43,007  white",  and 
209  free  colored  males,  169  free  colored  females  (total, 
378  colored).  The  population  of  various  sulKltvisions 
of  the  county  is  thus  given: 

Harrington  .........  .  676 

Bloom  .   7S5 

Bremen    250 

Chicago  (nine  wards)  i7.°y> 

South  Chicago   1.008 

East  and  West  Chicago    '.'fit, 

Elk  Crave.   O72 

Hanover   — ....  — ..........  (17s 

Jefferson   744 

I  jke   34') 

Lcmont   *lo 

Leydcn   75° 

l.vons.   gf'S 

Maine   -  -  -  548 

New  Trier   473 

Nihrs   40S 

Nonhlicld   I.OI3 

Orland   5°4 

Palatine   "'7 

I'alos   33o 

Proviso  .......    4"'-' 

Rich   '(A 

Ridgcville   444 

•The  population  <>i  lllinobi  by  thi»cenius  w».  ^.,iB»,  and  of  the  United 

Sutn  .....    The  populali'.n  of  llliii..i- fp.iu  llir  fir«  reluuHlken.  w«; 

1*10.  1 1  - ,  ■  >*>.  i,,tn: 


Schaumutirg   4S9 

Thornton      360 

Wheeling      903 

Worth   589 

In  the  census  for  i860  the  population  of  Cook 
County  is  given  as  143,947  white,  and  1,007  colored;  of 
which  totals,  74,162  were  male  whites,  and  69.785  female 
whites;  and  521  free  colored  males  and  486  free  colored 
females;  total,  144,954. 

The  population  of  subdivisions  of  the  county  are 
thus  given: 

Harrington   1.312 

Bloom    1,22s 

Bremen   790 

Chicago,  ten  wards   i....  IO9.260 

Cicero   1.272 

Klk  tirove    9S9 

Kvamton  ..............  .   K31 

Hanover  .'                ........  9:0 

Jefferson  -   1.395 

'-'•«-•   ".755 

1-4..    View   J87 

Ixmont   1.3S9 

I  1  v  !.  [i   I.505 

Lyons    I.<>44 

Maine     1.142 

New  Trier    gl2 

Nile*   1.34(1 

Northticld   1.534 

Orland    I  ."49 

Palatine   1 .4(12 

I'alos   1.010 

Proviso  ....    I.26S 

Hi.  »      t.U3 

Shaumhurg  ....  —       907 

South  Chicago  -   2,053 

Thornton  A   I.033 

\Vm  Chicago    859 

Wheeling   1.660 

Worth   2,330 

In  1870  the  population  of  Cook  County  was  349,960, 
and  the  population  of  subdivisions  of  the  county  was 
as  follows: 

Harrington  -   1.49° 

Bloom   1.213 

Bremen   -   1,5°' 

Bremen  --   lt>4 

Calumet   1.153 

Chicago,  twenty  wards  29^,977 

Cicero   1,545 

Elk  Crovc   1. HO 

Kvanston  —  3.062 

Hanover   -  —  —  1.098 

Hyde  Park   3.641 

Jefferson    -    1.813 

Lake   3.360 

Lake  View   I.*4l 

l/cmont  ....     3.573 

Uvdcn   1.437 

Lyons   2.4*7 

Maine   I.3o8 

New  Trier   1.105 

Nilcs....   1.79" 

Nonhlicld   1.705 

Orland   1.130 

Palatine   1.85s 

Paloa   853 

Proviso   2,091 

Rich  .    1,539 

Schau  mburg     93 1 

Thornton    2,222 

Thornton  ..  .    301 

Wheeling   1,835 

Worth   t.747 


-,41 
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HISTORY  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


The  population  of  Cook  County  is  thus  Riven  in  the 
census  of  1880: 


Harrington  To»»shi|i,  including  

Uarrington  village  

Kluom  Township ...  . .   -  

Bremen  Township,  including  

llrcinen  village  

Calumet  Townshiii,  inclu<ling  

I'an  ft  Ulue  Island  village   

Washington  Height  village  -  

Chicago  city..  .....   

Cicero  Township,  including    

Austin  village    

llrightoil  village   ...... 

Clyde  village  .   

( >ak  Park  village   .-  

Elk  Crove  t  ownship  

Kvanston  Township,  ,ni  holing  

Pari  of  Kvaii-n.n  village     

Rogers  fork  village  

Snuih  Evanston  village  

Hanover  TpMHililll   —  

Hyde  Park  Township  

JlMMM  Township,  including   -.  

Ilownianville  village   

Irving  I'nrk  village  -  

Jefferson  village  

Maplewiiod  village.  

Lake  Township  —  

Lake  View  Township,  including  -  

KavenswocMl  village    .....  . 

I.emont  Township,  inrlnding     

I 'art  of  Dcsplaincs  village  

l.em.int  village  

Lcydcn  "Township  

Lyons  Township,  including  

l  a  firangv  village   

Maine  Township,  including  

Part  of  Utsplaines  village    

I'ark  Ridge  village   ...r 

New  Trier  Township,  including   

I'art  of  KvanMun  village   .*.  .. 

<  ilencoe  village    

Cross  Point  village   

Wilmette  village  

Winnelka  village   

Niles  Township    

Nurthfield  Township   . 

Norwood  Park  Township  

( liland  Township.    

Palatine  Township,  including  

Palatine  village   

Palos  Township  

Proviso  Township,  including..  

Harlem  village   

Maywood  village  

Rich  'Township,  including   

Matte-son  village   

Riverside  Township,  including    

Riverside  village    

Schaumburg  Township    

'Thornton  'Township,  including............... 

Ilallon  Station  village    

Home  wood  village   

Lansing  village....   

Thornton  Station  village    

Wheeling  Township,  including  

West  Wheeling  village  

W'urlh  'Township,  including   ...... 

Part  n(  Hlue  Island  village  , 

'The   total  population  of   the  village 
extending  over  more  than  one  township  is 

Blue  Island   ... 

Hrsplaincs     

KvanMun  


Total  population  of  Cook  County   607 


j  to 


S"3 
.035 


1.359 

bog 

A 

«ss 


4.200 
529 
1.517 


337 
440 
f>i«> 
7=5 


4*5 


ITS 
2.10S 


?3i 

640 
457 


MO 
3«7 
357 
419 
5S4 


023 

7K. 


451 


450 


448 

ui 
401 


. '  1 


1,034 


154 

-is 
4.4°» 


•  593 


1.43" 

!,''}3 


2,57<> 


5"3-l*J 
5,162 


1.301 
u.7o3 


1,301 
15.711. 
4.4  jd 


id,  J*I 
6,565 


3.79* 


t.JS3 
3.0  «> 


2.346 
2.2:3 


2.5"3 
1,807 
1 .675 
1.20S 
1,-174 


1,20c) 
3.06I 


I  71)2 

054 
3.337 


2,2.j6 
2,  ISO 


FINANCIAL. 


In  187 1,  the  total  equalized  value  of  county  property 
was  $100,233,633.  inclusive  of  the  following  items': 
Value  of  lots,  $67,638,039;  personal  property,  $:o,.U4,- 
752  ;  value  of  lands,  §9,332,654,  and  railroad  property, 
82,918,218. 

The  following  table  shows  the  equalized  valuation 
of  portions  of  Cook  County  at  ■  ten-year  interval. 


villains 


Equalized  UrJ 


Harrington  

Itlomn  

Hremen  

Cicero  

Calumet  

Klk  tirove  

Kvanstoii  

I lanover   

Hyde  Park  

Jefferson  . .  

I  eyden. . .  

Lake  View  

Lyons   

l-ake   --- 

Lemon!  .... 

Maine  

NoTtlitield  

New  'Trier  

Xiles  

Norwood  Park. 

« irlaml  

Palatine  . 

Proviso  ....... 

Pilot  

Riverside  

Rich  

Schaumburg  

'Thornton  

Wheeling   

Worth  

North  Chicago. 
South  Chicago 
West  Chicago.. 


KAII.ROADS. 

C.  A;  Western  Indiana 

C.  &  Strawo  

C.  &  tlrand  Trunk. . 
C.  \  North- Western 
C.\,  Milwaukee  ft  St. 
C  ,  Rock  Island  A.  P 
C,  Burlington  A:  Q. 
I'iltsburgh,  Ft  W.&C 
Joliet  &  Chicago.,.. 
Ilaltimore,  Ohio  »<;  C 

Michigan  Central  

C.  6c  Kastcrn  Illinois 
Columbus,  C  &  Ind.  C 
Chicago  \  Alton. . 
Joliel  s\  Northern  Ind 
Joliet  \  Western  Ind 
C-.  Ilanville  &  Vincen 
Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S 
Chicago  &  Pacific.. , 
Pittsburgh.  Cin.  ft  St. 


tji  man  v.mi  M>os,  1U1. 


otion.  1677. 

krttt  F.sUt*. 

$1^7.  A'-> 

$379,374 

•75.943 

327.^79 

1  70,91  j 

224.60* 

1.797,19} 

'.37*.ji7 

255.425 

393.552 

I3l.79t 

243,1 19 

513.527 

1,027,535 

171,606 

253,965 

3,662,279 

4.204.291 

629,282 

1.2 52.I 48 

!96.2<i<> 

266,354 

827.59I 

i.<>7°.955 

329.662 

460.661 

3.330,669 

5.061.875 

147. 62i> 

225.115 

172.526 

243.517 

l7J.fo4 

227,579 

229. 1 32 
138,320 

26g,57t 

216,147 
1 30.424 

1*5.437 

190,502 

221.863 

325.910 

266.966 

336,42" 

t25  9fl 

1 32, 570 

232.140 

232.01 5 

164,005 

230.442 

150,83s 

268,265 

229.4*" 

353.3«5 

204.626 

307,51: 

3#'434 

342.212 

6,045,375 

to.673.70u 

39  134.260 

34.94S.92u 

22.301,610 

29.423.164 

fVitoruI  Prop- 
erly. 


.009,216 

529.7II 

3S7.7"9 
241.3*7 
233.35s 


151,165 

t2*3.«o: 
S3, 500 

60.674 

51.352 
39.7*5 


200 
2.400 

159-79' 
S.905 
160.500 
246.*6o 


12,330 
14,226 
870 


2,95<> 
1,960 


39,000 

4495 
50,261 


8T4.17" 
5U.7J" 
49.061 
44. 75* 
29,'si: 
34.504 
94."3 
55.153 

372.9?' 
67.519 

!4.3>=* 
99.31; 
70,791 
609,550 
49.095 

35" 

36,P>i 
24,305 
34.932 
16.71*7 
4L99* 
55.965 
:t;,,s,,t 

22.433 
io,353 
53.476 
37.oTj 
77M9 

53t;« 

40,061 
l,55,i,4>o 

4.475  740 
|,;u6>J0 


y» 

47" 
i.ioo 

33.795 

795 
j.  j,, 1 

9.P1 
19,3*3 


5.5<"> 
3.10) 
60$ 


4,oJk> 

"i.'O 


3.225 

355 
4.9°" 


.524 


The  white  population  is  given  as  600.362,  and  the 
colored  population  as  6,945  ;  Chinese,  172  ;  Japanese,  2, 
and  Indians,  43. 


By  these  tables,  the  total  equalized  value  or 
of  the  real  estate  in  Cook  County,  is  <emonsl" 
be  $7s.74?.385  !  and,  for  188.,  the  total  M***^* 
ati.m  of  real  estate  is  896.183.233  i  «f  P^.^J 
$23,892,268 ;  of  railroad  real  estate,  $7°4.°»°.  an° 
railroad  personal  property,  $ii*M3'-  _»  >--a  ;n 

In  1875,  the  valuation  of  518.107  acres  of  land 
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Cook  County  was  $16,116,197,  and  of  real  estate  lots., 
was  $97,795,613  ;  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  the 
county  being  $156,087,486. 

The  valuation  for  1883  is:  Personal  property, 
$3,017,929;  unenumerated  property,  $23,391,378 ;  town 
and  city  lots,  $101,456,866  ;  lands  (improved  and  unim- 
proved', $9,832,373,  and  railroad  property,  $941,260. 
The  total  value  of  all  property  assessed  in  the  county  is 
$138,639,806. 

The  bonded  debt  of  Cook  County,  as  reported  for 
the  fiscal  year  1882-83,  was  $4,951,500,  being  within  a 
fraction  of  three  and  one-half  dollars  of  indebtedness 
for  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  properly  at  its 
assessed  valuation. 

Rkckipts  ano  ExrtNPITl'RES. — Thr  following  tabic  gives  the 
receipt*  and  expenditures  of  the  county  from  1831  to  1844,  the  year 
when  the  new  constitution  was  adopted  : 


V  F.  A  k  . 


1S3I  . 
1832  . 
1S33. 
1*34- 
1*35  • 

it*. 
U37 . 
1333. 

IS39- 
1840. 
1S41  . 
1S43. 
1*43- 
>«44. 
1*45. 
1S46. 

1*47  • 
1*4*. 


Receipt*. 


357  7* 
(Ml  42 
040  25 
040  25 
303  33 
J07  05 
931  28 
605  63 

313  S3 
106  11 

204  07 

500  00 


F.ipcnditure*. 


S    425  07 
600  66 
1,6*1  74 
I. 167  67 

3.322  70 

5.323  62 

6,135  7« 
11,172  92 

9,614  78 
15,064  50 

i4,i»7  44 

9,000  no 


9,916  24 
13,403  06 

'l.5«4  55 
27.4"4  «5 
I7.S24  'P 


The  records  from  1848  to  187 1  were  destroyed  in 
the  lire  of  1871.  From  1871  to  1883,  the  receipts  and 
exp<  nditurcs  were  as  follows  : 


V  F.  A  R  . 


Receipt*. 


IS7I*  • 

1 872  . . . 

lS/3.-. 
IS74... 
1S75... 
\*t(>... 
I»77  ... 
lS7»t  •  - 
1*79-  ■ 
lS3o... 
l»«I  ... 
1332  ... 
i333... 


.9*3 
.847 
939 

Ms 
.132 

,626 
.425 
,°94 
*75. 
.576, 
.532 
,411 
.443 


706  12 

.*93  94 
463  27 
193  62 
196  14 
279  51 
359  0,1 
1171  to 

737  71 

605  99 
»)5  "5 
39s  23 
444  93 


!   ■  I  e  IlitlU  r. 


81. 957 
I.-98 

950, 

79% 
1.076. 

1.577. 
1.419. 
i.ubb, 

730, 
2.5"4, 
1.019. 
1,016, 
I.6S4. 


346  06 
582  04 
398  92 
208  80 
667  61 

734  <» 
037  22 
82»  63 
46S  oS 

477  *5 
920  93 
691  92 
105  08 


Valuation  of  Proi-kktv. — The  following  table 
gives  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty from  1839  to  1855,  inclusive  : 

1839  $1,829,420 

1840    1,861,206 

1841    i,BSS,S6o 

1843   2,325,240 

1B43   2.250,705 

1S44   3186.945 

1845   3.688,124 

1846   5.011.402 

1847   6,189,305 

1848  -   9.986.000 

1849  -   7.617,102 

1850.     S. 101,000 

1851   9.531,826 

*  Eaitiaic  December, 
■t  Ending  September. 


1B52  12.035,037 

1853  13,067.103 

1854  24,406,288 

lB55  •  34.747.709 


COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  United  States  census  report  for  1850  gives  the 
number  of  schools  in  Cook  County  as  sixty-eight,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  as  eighty-eight,  and  the  number  of  pupits 
as  3,910.  The  annual  income  was  $16,396,  comprising 
taxes  $13,676,  public  funds  $1,360,  and  revenue  from 
other  sources  $1,360.  There  was  then  no  college  in 
the  county,  but  there  were  nine  academies,  employing 
sixteen  teachers,  anil  furnishing  tuition  to  477  pupils, 
their  annual  income  being  only  $4,000.  The  statistics 
of  education  were,  in  1850  j  Attendance — 2,585  white 
males;  2,643  white  females  ;  1 1  free  colored  males  ;  18 
free  colored  females.  Aggregate  5,257,  comprising 
3,702  natives  and  1.552  foreigners.  Adults  who  could 
not  read  or  write  in  Cook  County  in  1850  were  302 
white  males  ;  379  white  females  ;  47  free  colored  males  ; 
34  free  colored  females.  Aggregate  762,  constituted 
by  no  natives  ami  652  foreigners. 

The  first  report  of  the  County  School  Commission- 
ers, on  file  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
is  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  i860,  and  that  fur- 
nishes the  following  compendium  :  Number  of  schools, 
192  ;  average  attendance.  22,965.  The  expenditures 
for  that  year  jvere  $178,972.62,  and  the  receipts  $174,- 
260.13.  Pw  the  year  ending  October  1,  1865,  the 
report  gives  the  attendance  as  37,880  j  the  expenditures 
as  $252,379.84,  and  the  receipts  as  $218,594.75.  The 
year  ending  July  31,  1870,  the  figures  were  as  follows: 
Public  schools,  231  ;  private  schools.  145  ;  total,  376; 
attendance,  49,988  ;  receipts  from  all  sources,  $1,056,- 
714.29;  expenditures,  $983,770.66,  and  the  value  of 
school  property  was  $4,733,338.06.  In  the  year  1879-80, 
the  public  school-houses  numbered  297,  and  the  private 
schools  202  ;  total,  499.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  78,971,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1S80,  were  $1,615,173.65  ;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  period  $1,853,894.06,  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  $3,051,430. 

Albert  (1.  I-ane,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
in  his  report  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1882,  exhibited  the  following  : 

The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  including 
balance  of  $220,898.10  in  Town  Treasurers'  hands  at 
beginning  of  year,  were  $2,175,347.86,  of  which  amount 
$1,231,325.10  was  for  city  schools. 

The  total  expenditures  were  :  City,  $1,231,325.10 ; 
county,  $619,498.70 ;  amount  loaned  by  county  and  in 
default,  $33,669  ;  amount  on  hand  in  county,  $290,- 
855.06  ;  total,  $2,1 75,347. S6. 

There  were  157  ungraded,  140  graded,  and  9  high 
schools  in  the  county,  62  of  which  were  Chicago  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  in  public  schools  was  93,563  ; 
in  private  schools,  36.333  ;  total,  1 29,896.  There  were 
1,607  teachers  in  public,  and  883  in  private  schools. 
There  were  but  420  persons  in  the  county  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

The  total  value  of  school  property  was  $4,159,628. 

The  same  Superintendent,  from  whose  report  the 
last  facts  arc  quoted — Mr.  Lane — reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  the 
following  facts ;  Total  number  of  children  in  the 
county  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  318,134.  The 
graded  schools  are  taught  by  1,587  teachers,  and  the 
ungraded  by  191 ;  of  the  1,778  teachers  who  are  em- 
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ployed  by  the  county,  1,590  are  females.  Cook  County 
is  divided  into  202  districts,  in  which  there  are  311 
schools  ;  nine  of  these  arc  high  schools,  and  during  the 
year  twenty-two  school-houses  were  built.  All  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  have  schools  except  Rich  ami  Bloom. 
The  219  private  schools  in  the  county  nrc  attended  by 
36,454  pupils,  and  employ  852  teachers.  For  the  support 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Cook  County  a  tax  of 
$1,809,386.18  was  levied.  The  estimated  valuation  of 
school  property  is  $5,426,898.36,  the  bonded  debt 
11,921,641,  and  I  he  cash  on  hand  principal  of  township 
fund,  on  the  joth  of  June.  1883,  §,4,648.07. 


AGRICULTURAL, 

F rom  the  census  reports  of  the  various  decades  cited, 
the  following  facts  are  compiled  : 

In  1840,  the  only  crop  noticed  in  the  statistical  sum- 
mary of  productions  of  States  as  worthy  of  mention 
from  Illinois,  was  that  of  tobacco,  wherein  the  State  is 
accredited  with  564,326  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  live-stock 
and  agricultural  products,  and  the  number  of  bushels 
of  gram  and  pounds  of  wool  produced  in  1846  in  Cook 


P RBCIMC  I  s. 


Chicago  cuv  

Plena   

Athens  

Blue  Island  

Monroe;:::;;:::;:; 

Ute  

I)'"1"  

Summit   

I  fcsoUinc*  

Crow  I  Vint  

Hanover  

Harrington.  „, 

Itriit^fixirl  

Thornton  

Salt  Creek  

Total  city  and  county. 


UfC-Staek. 


$44. 
I.  -,54 

1,69; 

8.735 
10.043 
i-.'j, 

13,156 
10.290 

3.37o 
18.295 

S/170 
23,240 
>5.4"5 

6.<W 
1  _  1 ,  j  1 

24.975 
|34I,TQ1 


llu.llrU 
limn  I'm. 

Mm  *  Hh«-r 

Anln.lllt- 
tir.il  1'r.Mluc- 

>,.!'<  1 

4.5*3 

3.134 

2.002 

l,O04 

5.JOI 

Si  5 

2.051 

".497 

4.47' 

7.518 

2,473 

4.755 

985 

1,670 

600 

>Q. «55 

6.1  1 

6.335 

3.s93 

38,130 

3,010 

25,260 

i  ,1,10 

S«io 

II.$5a 

l.O' 5 

24.731 

f'.'J45 

t''.|,--^  S._v 

S  umber 
P.  md< 
W«mJ. 


13 


10,72s 
524 

P4 

650 
3,600 

I.50-8 
1  SO 

2, 4<"2 
760 


'.423 
4.204 


■  *fl-4j4 

farJiSo  ?"TS  °f  ,"S5°  g'Ves  '5-»'09°  of  improved 
farm.no ;  land  and  ,09.844  acres  of  unimproved  land 

imnleme  nf"  °f  ™  ^.573.3*5,  and  of  fan  , 

"piemen  s  $.2.,,9S,  makmg  an  aggregate  of  §2,964  - 
523  invested  m  agriculture  at  that  date    There  w.-r^ 

oiuils,  0,59c  milch  COWS.  2.121  wnrl-  ,■»•..„  .,.,.1 

<"Z;t^M^i  The'  alue 

products  for  the  V£  BfiTKi  l^X^Sf. 
ek-    o      k  °atS'  W34  bushels  ;  barlev,  6.06S  b,  sh- 

wine,  orchard  products  valuer1 In e  '  35  ,KaII,,ns 
market  gardens  valued  at  $!  oS0  and  h'*30'  l>r',ll,CtS  "f 
facturcs  valued  at  $4  3  *3'     '  and  h<Jn*-made  manu- 


The  census  of  i860  exhibits  farms  improved  26- 
927  acres,  and  unimproved  70.623  acres  •  the  cashvato* 
of  farms  being  $.0,005,774.  and  of  farm  impleTDMtl 
and  machinery  §394.693-  The  augmentation  of  value 
in  the  farming  interest  is  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
decade.  I  here  were  also  reported  11,312  horses  » 
asses,  20,674  milch  cows,  1,79,  work  oxen.  ,9.3,;  o'th'er 
cattle.  8  653  sheep,  and  .3,587  swine.  The  value  of 
live  stock  was  81,250,694,  and  the  value  of  animals 
slaughtered  was  $1  10,834.  The  amounts  of  farm  prod- 
iicts  were  as  follows:  299,770  bushels  wheat,  204:1 
bushes  rye,  877.062  bushels  Indian  corn,  iM^m 
bushes  oats,  4.941  bushels  peas  and  beans,  jk™ 
bushels  Irish  potatoes.  748  bushels  sweet  potatoes  4'". 
394  bushels  barley,  and  19,629  bushels  buckwheat 
I  here  were  also  produced  4,000  pounds  toliacco,  .,,667 
pounds  wool.  4S7  gallons  wine.  i,i2>,ss9  pounds  butter 
59.075  pounds  cheese,  111,404  tons  hav,  555  bushels 
clover  seed,  6,660  bushels  grass  seeds,  90  pounds  hops, 
13,500  pounds  flax.  7S9  bushels  flax  seed,  100  pounds 
maple  sugar,  1.521  gallons  sorghum,  1.328  pounds  bees' 
wax,  17,803  pounds  honey,  orchard  products  valued  at 
$7,373,  market  produce  valued  at  $51,005,  and  home- 
made manufactures  valued  at  $1,112.  The  acreage  of 
specific  farms  was  also  tabulated  as  :  Farms  containing 
three  acres  and  more,  three  to  ten  acres,  260;  ten  to 
twenty  acres,  397:  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  959;  fifty  to 
one  hundred  acres,  95  j  ;  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
acres,  905;  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres,  13; 
one  thousand  acres  and  over.  none. 

The  census  report  of  1870  furnishes  the  following 
statistics  :    348,824  acres  of  improved  land,  19,635 
acres  of  woodland,  and  17,337  acres  otherwise  unim- 
proved, while  the  cash  valuation  of  improved  farms  was 
§--',873,349,  and  of  farm  implements  and  machinery 
$740,468.    Of  live-stock  there  were  reported  12,770 
horses,  .27  mules  and  asses,  23,063  milch  cows.  55 
work  oxen,  14.431  other  cattle,  101,662  sheep,  and  15,- 
521  swine.    The  total  valuation  of  live-stock  was  $2.61 2- 
441,  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  was  (387,891. 
Of  farm  products  there  were  144,296  bushels  spring 
wheat,  4,904  bushels  winter  wheat,  20,171  bushels  rye, 
570,427  bushels  com.  1.584.225  bushels  oats,  59,973 
bushels  barley,  1,098  bushels  buckwheat,  4.890  bushels 
peas  and  beans,  444,554  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  and  S04 
bushels  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  also  produced 
7.800  pounds  tobacco.  57,372  pounds  wool,  490  gallons 
wine,  129.210  tons  hav,'  1,088,965  pounds  butter,  79,285 
pounds  cheese,  2,644,960  gallons  milk  «/</,  4.897  ga!!llI1i 
sorghum,  103  pounds  bees'  wax,  3.644  pounds  honey, 
663  bushels  grass  seeds,  600  pounds  hops,  36,505  pounds 
flax,  and  20,771  bushels  flax  seed.    There  were  also 
orchard  products  valued  at  $19,327  ;  produce  of  market 
gardens  valued  at  $149,489  ;  forest  products  worth  $20,- 
565,  and  home  manufactures  valued  at  $605,  reported 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850.    There  were  3.546 
farms  in  the  county,  in  1870,  varying  in  size  as  follows: 
Under  three  acrcs^  6  ;  three  to  ten  acres,  127 ;  ten  to 
twenty  acres,  .82  ;  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  788 ;  fifty  to 
one  hundred  acres,  1,087  ;  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
acres,  1,343;  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  acres,  9; 
one  thousand  acres  anil  over,  4. 

In  1872  there  were  4,28s  acres  of  wheat  under  cul- 
tivation, 30,954  acres  of  corn,  and  37,032  acres  of  oats;  - 
in  1878  there  were  4,073  acres  of  wheat,  52,301  acres  ot 
corn,  and  55,212  acres  of  oats.  In  1 88 2  there  new 
raised  2,184,102  bushels  of  oats,  1,361,770  bushels  of 
corn,  and  29,388  bushels  of  wheat.  During  1SS2  there 
were  84,836  acres  of  land  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes, 
and  12,458  acres  in  woodland. 
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In  18S3  there  was  the  following  acreage  and  pro-  685,118  bushels;  oats,  6,004  acres,  producing  102,128 

(taction  of  Cook  County:    Winter  wheat,  218  acres,  bushels.    The  Assessors'  returns  for  the  same  year 

producing  4,142  bushels  ;'  spring  wheat  2,155  acres,  pro-  exhibit  that  there  were  in  the  county  34,616  horses,  39,- 

during  3*,325  bushels  ;  corn,  48,9.57  acres,  producing  537  cattle,  and  13,394  hogs. 


The  following  tabic  gives  the  agricultural  statics  of  towns  of  Cnok  County,  as  given  in  the  fniteJ  States  census  report  of  1.870  : 
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HISTORY  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


divided  into  seven  districts,  Cook  Countv  being  „ 
braced  in  the  Fourth  District,  and  being' represented 
by  John  Wentworth  from  1843  to  1S51,  inclusive.  The 
Fourth  District  was  represented  by  Richard  S.  Molony 
up  to  1S53,  an  apportionment  having  been  made  the 
previous  year  by  which  the  State  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,  Cook  County  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Second.  John  Wentworth  served  during  the  next 
session  (1853-55);  James  H.  Woodworth,  Chicago, 
from  1855-5;  ;  John  T.  Farnsworth,  Chicago.  1857-61; 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Chicago,  1S61.65;  John  Wentworth. 
1865-O7;  Norman  B,  Judd,  Chicago,  1867-71. 

Hy  act  of  July  1,  187;,  the  Slate  was  divided  into 
nineteen  districts.  Cook,  DuPage  and  Lake  counties 
constituting  three  of  them.  John  A.  Logan,  of  the 
hirst  District,  was  followed  by  John  I..  Beveridgc 
December  4.  1871,  and  resigned  January  4,  1S73,  the 
atter  s  successor  having  been  elected  in  the  person  of 
Charles  15.  Farwell,  of  Chicago.  The  Second  District 
was  represented  from  1871-73  by  John  F.  Farn  sworth, 
of  St.  Charles,  Horatio  C.  Burchard,  of  Frceport,  rep- 
resented the  Third  District  for  the  same  period. 

John  B.  Rice,  of  Chicago,  elected  as  congressman 
from  the  First  District,  died  in  December,  1874,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Bernard  G.  Caulficld.  who  served 
until  the  end  of  the  term  1873.75.  The  Second  Dis- 
nct  returned  Jasper  D.  Ward,  of  Chicago,  who  served 
the  entire  term.  Charles  B.  Farwell,  of  Chicago, 
represented  the  Third  District. 

™S C.  F?,r,-v-fo,!r^  Congress  (1875-77)  was  repre- 
sented by  Bernard  G.  Caulficld,  Chicago,  for  the  First 
D.stnct ;  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Chicago  Second  Dis- 
trict ;  Charles  V.  Farwell.  Chicago,  Third  District, 
whose  seat  was  contested,  declared  vacant,  and  filled 
May  6,  ,876,  by  John  V.  Le  Moyne.  of  Chicago. 
fnlW    F°rl>'-fif,i?. Congress  (.877-79)  was  served  as 

district,  Carter  H.  Harrison;   and  Third  District 
Lorenz  Brentano,  all  of  Chicago. 

William  Aldrich,  First  District;  George  R  Davis 
Second  and  Hiram  Barber,  Jr.,  Third,  Represented 
m  ,hC  Fofty^t»    Congress,  during 

MZch  *e%e™X*liv™  /or    ,881.8,  were  William 
Aidncn,  G.  R.  I)av,s  and  c.  B.  Farwell. 

ihe  present  incumbents  are:  R.  W.  Dunham.  J  F 

S!y£      Davis  and  G-  K  Adams.  '  J 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  first  resident  of  Cook 

cTn%'°rVe  L"  ,heUni*d  States,  his  terms  of  office 
extending  from  ,847-61.    When  first  elected  he  resided 

and  WilnL  7  W       gubernatorial  appointment, 
his  unexdred     rR'chardson-  b?  <^tion,  served  ou 
,86,  l S  r  .""a   ,Lyman  T>-«rnbull  served  from 
1867.73,  and  John  A.  Logan  from  ,879  to  date. 

LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATION 
Peoria,  lAsJ'lt™"^'**™     ?1*  c°™ttes  of 


Efifc/f8^  Putnam  and  j^Da 
included  in  the  sam-  «..„,.„„:i  , 


viess  were  also 


district.    James   m"  Vr^0"/^  Vd  rePr«entative 


iFS..*.836  -38  the  Senatorial  District  comprised  0«k 
and  Will  counties,  and  the  Assembly  District  Cook 
County  alone.  Peter  Pruyne  was  elected  Senator,  and 
Albert  G.  Leary,  John  Naper  and  James  Walker,  Rt»- 
rcsentativcs.  ' 

With  the  gradual  formation  of  new  counties  the 
complexion  of  the  district  changed.  Cook  Will  and 
McHenry  counties  forming  the  district  at  the  com- 
rnencem.nt  of  the  Assembly  for  ,838.40.  Ebenczer 
leek,  of  Chicago,  who  was  returned  as  Senator 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  H.  Woodwonh 
also  of  that  city.  DuPage  County  having  been' 
organized  was  added  to  the  district.  The  Representa- 
tives were  Gholson  Kcrcheval,  Richard  Murphy  and 
Joseph  Naper. 

John  Pearson  was  elected  Senator  for  the  session 
of  1840-42,  and  Albert  G.  Leary,  Richard  Murphy  and 
Lbcnezer  Peck,  Representatives. 

Lake  County  became  a  portion  of  the  district  for 
1842-44.  John  Pearson  being  again  elected  as  Senator. 
Cook  County  had  become  a  representative  district. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Hart  I..  Stewart  and  Lot  Whitcomb 
being  sent  to  the  I.ower  House. 

Cook  and  Lake  counties  formed  the  Senatorial 
District  for  1844-46,  being  represented  by  Norman  B, 
Judd.  The  Assembly  District  continued  the  same, 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Francis  C.  Sherman  and  Hart  L. 
Stewart  being  elected. 

Senator  Judd  was  returned  for  the  session  of  1846- 
48,  J.  J.  Everett,  Francis  C.  Sherman  and  Mark  Skinner 
being  elected  as  Representatives. 

By  the  constitution  of  ,848,  Cook  and  Lake  coun- 
ties were  constituted  the  Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, and  Cook  County  the  Fifty-fourth  Representative 
District,  the  latter  being  entitled  to  two  representatives. 
Senator  Judd  served  until  the  year  1S60.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  new  apportionment  in  ,854,  the  Repre- 
sentatives were:  1848-50,  Philip  Maxwell  and  Francis 
C.  Sherman;  1850-52,  Philip  Maxwell  and  Thomas 
Dyer;  1852-54,  W.  B.  Egan  and  Homer  Wilmarth. 

An  act  of  February  27,  1854,  apportioned  the  rep- 
resentation so  that  Cook  Countv  was  made  the  Fifth 
Senatorial  District  and  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Representative  districts.  Each  of  the  latter 
districts  was  entitled  to  two  members. 

The  Representatives,  up  to  the  year  ,86o,  were: 
'854-56  (Fifty-sixth  District),  Robert  H.  Foss  and 
Thomas  Richmond;  (Fifty-seventh),  M.  L.  Dunlap 
and  George  V,  Foster. 

,856-58  (Fifty-sixth),  John  H.  Dunham  and  George 
W.  Morris;  (Fifty-seventh).  Isaac  N.  Arnold  and  A.  F. 
C  Mueller;  ,858-60  (Fifty-sixth),  Van  H.  Higgins  and 
Samuel  L.  Baker;  (Fifty-seventh),  Ebenczer  Peck  and 
Casper  Butz. 

William  B.  Ogden  served  as  Senator  from  1860-6:, 
the  Representatives  being  as  follows  :  (Fifty-sixth  Dis- 
trict), J.  Young  Scammon  and  William  H.  Brown; 
(Fifty-seventh),  Solomon  M.  Wilson  and  Homer  Wil- 
marth. 

By  act  of  January  31,  186,,  the  apportionment  was 
changed,  and  Cook  County  was  accorded  two  Senators, 
and  was  divided  into  three  Representative  Districts, 
which  were  entitled  to  seven  members. 

Below  is  a  continuation  of  the  political  roster: 

1862-64— Stnahr,,  (24,h  Dint.)  William  B.  Ojdcn ;  (:5th) 
Jasper  T>.  Ward. 

Ktfresfntalitet.  (59th  Dist.)  Ansell  B.  Cook,  Arao»  0. 
Ihroop,  William  E.  Ginther .  (tolh)  Melville  W.  Fulitr,  Georce 
W.  Gage  (Michael  Brand!  admitted  to  his  seat) ;  (6isl)  Fr.ncii  A. 
—  ,  Lorenzo  Brentano. 
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1664  66—  Senator,,  (341!.)  Franc*  A.  Eastman  ;  (251I.)  J.  IX 
Ward. 

Rep>eienlatiz,i.  (59th)  Nathan  W.  Huntley.  Ansell  I!.  Cook. 
Chicago  ;  William  Jackson,  Orland  ;  (6olh)  Edward  S.  Isham,  Chi- 
cago;  Andrew  H.  Dal'.on.  Hope;  (filst)  Alexander  K.  Stevenson. 
Chicago;  George  Strong.  Wheeling. 

1S66-6S — Senators,  the  same  as  for  1S64-66. 

Represent, ti-e,,  (59th)  Lester  L  Hond,  Joseph  S.  Reynolds 
and  Horace  M.  Singer.  Chicago;  (60(h)  Moses  W.  Lcavitt  and 
Henry  M  Shcpard.  Chicago;  (6«t)  Alexander  F.  Stevenson,  Chi- 
cago;  Edward  S.  Taylor,  Evanslon 

IS63-70—  Senator,,  (24th)  John  C.  Dore,  Chicago;  (25th) 
Jasper  D.  Ward,  Chicago. 

Representatives.  ($t)ih)  Henry  B.  Miller,  Lester  I..  Bond  and 
Jo%eplt  S.  Reynolds,  Chicago  ;  (60th)  Francis  Munson  and  Joshua 
C  Knickerbocker.  Chicago  ;  (61st)  Iver  Law  son,  Chicago,  and 
Edward  S.  Taylor.  Evanslon. 

1870-73— Senators.  (34th)  jonn  C.  Dore  and  John  N.  Jewell. 
Chicago;  (25th)  Wittard  Woodard,  Chicago,  John  L.  Bcveridge. 
Evanston  (resigned),  Arlerau*  Carter  (vice  Mr.  Beveridgc). 

Representatives.  (95th)  Henry  W.  Austin.  Robert  II.  Foss. 
James  I..  Campbell,  Carlisle  Mason,  W.  M.  Egan,  Richard  P. 
Derrickson,  Chicago,  John  I).  Easter,  Alexander  I..  HorrifMti  Jonn 
W.  Heafield  and  John  Humphrey,  Orland  ;  196th)  A.  J.  Galloway, 
Hardin  15.  Brayton.  Simon  D.  Phelps,  lames  I*.  Root,  William  11. 
King.  Arthur  Dixon,  Chicago;  (g;ih)  Horace  F.  Waite.  Rollin  S. 
Williamson.  Augustus  11.  Hurley.  William  Vocke,  W.  K.  Sullivan. 
Chicago,  and  Henry  C.  Scnne.  Des  Plaines. 

The  apportionment  made,  under  the  constitution 
of  1S70,  divided  Cook  County  into  seven  senatorial 
and  seven  representative  districts,  being  numbered 
from  one  to  seven,  inclusive. 

lS72.;4— Senators.  Josephs.  Reynolds.  Richard  S.  Thompson, 
Miles  Kehoe,  Sniuuel  K.  Dow.  J.  McGrath,  Horace  F.  Waite  and 
Rollin  S.  Williamson,  Chicago. 

Representatives.  (1)  James  B.  Bradwell,  John  A.  Lomax  and 
William  Wayman;  (2)  Solomon  1".  Hopkins,  Frank  T.  Sherman, 
Chatles  G.  Wicker;  (3)  E.  F.  Cullcrton,  Constanlinc  Kann, 
Thomas  M.  Halpin  ;  Hi  John  F.  Scanlon,  Thomas  E.  Fcrrier, 
William  H.  Condon;  (5;  William  A.  Ilerling.  Ingwell  Oleson, 
Hugh  McLaughlin;  (6)  Otto  Peluer,  John  M.  Rountree.  George 
E.  Washburn,  all  of  Chicago;  (7)  Daniel  ISoolh,  Chicago,  and 
Charles  II.  Dolton.  Dolton  Station. 

1874-76 — Senators,  James  C.  Haines,  Richard  S.  Thompson, 
Mile,  Kehoe.  Samuel  K.  Dow,  John  Buehler.  Horace  F.  Waite 
and  Michael  W.  Robinson.  Chicago. 

Representatives,  (1)  James  B.  Bradwell,  Lincoln  Dubois  and 
Moses  J  Wentwurth  ;  (4)  John  Hise,  George  M.  Buguc  and  Solo, 
mon  P.  Hopkins;  (3)  William  Honan,  Conrad  I..  Niehoff.  Thomas 
M.  llalpin;  (4)  Orin  L.  Mann,  William  II.  Condon  and  Michael 
M.  Miller;  (5)  Michael  J.  Dunne,  John  S.  Arwedson  and  Carl  L. 
Lindcrberg  ;  (6)  Robert  Thiem.  John  C.  Marker  and  William 
H.  Slick ney.  Chicago  ;  (7)  William  11.  Skelly,  Jr..  Lemonl';  George 
Dunlap.  Norwood  Park,  and  William  Freise,  Desplaincs. 

187673— Senators.  John  C.  Haines,  Daniel  N  Bash,  Miles 
Kehoe.  F'ranci;  H.  Riddle,  John  Buehler,  Martin  A.  DeLany  and 
Michael  W.  Robinson,  Chicago. 

Representatives,  (1)  William  H.  Thompson.  Charles  L.  Easton 
and  Moves  J.  Wen; worth  ;  (2)  Solomon  P.  Hopkins,  J.  W.  F.. 
Thomas.  Joseph  E.  Smith  ;  (JJ  James  P..  Taylor.  Henry  F.  Sheri- 
dan, P.  1.  Hickey;  (4)  Klijah  B,  Sherman.  George  W.  Reed, 
Joseph  J." Kearney;  (5)  lohn  A.  Roche.  Peter  Kiolbassa,  Michael 

fif 


J.  Dunne;  (6)  Eugene  A.  Sittig,  Arno  Vnss.  Austin  O.  Sexton; 
(7)  1  S.  Brelefeldi,  Thornton  ;  John  H.  " 
C.  Klehm.  Nilcs  Center. 


t,  Thornton 


Kediie,  Evanslon;  (ieorgc 


1S7B  So — Senator:,  George  E.  White.  Daniel  N.  Bash.  Sylves- 
ter Artley.  Francis  A.  Kiddle,  William  T.  Johnson,  Martin  A.  De- 
Lany and  W  J.  Campbell. 

Representatives.  I  I)  W.  H.  Thompson.  Moses  J.  Wcntworth, 
David  W.  Clark,  lr.;  12)  Benjamin  M.  Wilson.  Solomon  P.  Hop- 
kins, Patrick  T.  Barry  ;  (3)  Leo  Meilbeck,  T.  J.  Walsh.  John  K. 
Taylor;  (4)  Lewis  II.  Bisbee.  Elijah  B.  Sherman  James  Emmet 
Murray  ;  (5)  William  E.  Mason.  Charles  Ehrhardt,  Thomas  F. 
O'Mallcy  ;'(6)  Christian  Meyer,  Austin  Sexton,  Horace  M.  Thomas; 
(7)  Lorin  C.  Collins.  Jr..  Norwood  Park;  George  G.  Slruckmaii, 
Hanover  ;  Bernhast  F.  Welier.  Havelock. 

l83o  82— Senator,,  George  E.  White.  L.  D.  Condee.  S.  Artley. 
Chris  Mamer.  W.  T.  Johnson.  George  E.  Adams  and  W.  J. 
Campbell. 

Representative,,  M.  R.  Harris.  A.  L.  Rockwell.  D.  Sullivan, 
O.S.  Cook.  R.  II.  While,  f.  R.  Cook.  G.  W.  Kroll.  J.  Gorman,  P. 


Cloonan.  R.  M.  Pearson',  J.  L.  Parish,  L.  McMahon.  W.  A. 
Phelps,  Charles  E.  Scharlaw.  T.  McKone.  H.  H.  Thomas.  Charles 


Plotke.  A.  0.  Sexton,  I..  C.  Collins,  G.  C.  Struckman  and  B.  F. 
Weber. 

18S2  S3— Senators,  George  E.  White.  Leander  I).  Condee. 
John  II.  Clough.  Chris.  Mamer,  W.  H.  Ruger,  George  E.  Adams. 
\V  J.  Campbell,  W.  E.  Mason.  Thomas  Cloonan  and  Millard 
It.  Heretey. 

Representatives.  John  Fairbanks,  Robert  B.  Kennedy,  David 
Sullivan.  William  H.  Harper,  Hilon  A.  Parker,  Eugene  J.  Fellows, 
John  W.  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  McNally,  Isaac  Abrahams.  John  L. 
Parrish,  lo-cph  F.  Lawrence,  Redmond  F.  Sheridan,  David  W, 
Walsh.  James  A.  Taylor.  Erwin  E.  Wood,  Edward  D.  Cooke, 
Theodore  Slimming,  A.  O.  Sexlon,  Lorin  C.  Collins,  Jr.,  George 

G.  Struckman,  Clayton  E.  Crafts,  Julius  Feder-en,  A.  Wendell, 
Mark  J.  Clinton,  Jesse  J.  Rook.  J.  OShea,  Aug.  Mette,  Peler 
Sundelius,  Gregory  A.  Klupp  and  John  F.  Dugan. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

Svi'RKMK  and  CIRCUIT  Courts.— Cnder  tne  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  Illinois  approved  by  Congress 
in  December,  181X,  the  judicial  power  was  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  might,  from  lime  to  time,  establish. 
The  supreme  judges  were  to  hold  terms  of  the  circuit 
courts,  their  commissions  to  expire  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1824. 
Joseph  Phillips  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  Oct.  9, 
1S18,  resigned  July  4,  1822,  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
John  Reynolds,  who  had  been  serving  with  him  as  an 
Associate  Justice.  William  P.  Foster  served  as  an  as- 
sociate from  October  9,  1818  to  July  7,  1819,  when  Wil- 
liam Wilson  became  his  successor.  The  bench  until  Jan- 
uary iS,  1825,  consisted  in  addition  to  these  gentlemen, 
of  Thomas  C.  Browne.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1 834, 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  in  addition  to  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  five  circuit  judges. 
Cook  County  was  included  in  the  Third  Circuit,  and 
Richard  M.  Voting  was  commissioned  as  judge  January 
19,  1S25.  The  five  circuit  judges  remained  in  office 
but  two  years,  however,  as  by  act  of  January  12,  1S27, 
they  were  legislated  out  of  office  and  their  powers  re- 
turned to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  his 
three  as:.ociates,  viz.  :  William  Wilson,  (C.  J.),  Samuel 
D.  Lockwood,  Thcophilus  W,  Smith  and  Thomas  C. 
Browne.  In  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  January  8, 1829,  the  Fifth  Judicial  circuit 
was  created,  and  Judge  Young  elected  by  that  body 
and  commissioned  January  28,  1S29.  He  was  to 
preside  in  the  circuit  north  of  the  Illinois  River.  The 
Justices  of  (he  Supreme  Court  performed  their  duties 
in  the  other  four  circuits.  The  circuit  courts  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  held  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
January  7,  1S35,  which  provided  that  the  General  As- 
sembly should  elect  five  circuit  judges,  in  addition  to 
the  one  authorized  by  law.  Richard  M.  Voting  resigned 
his  office  January  5.1837,  and  was  succeeded  bv  James 

H.  Ralston,  February  4,  of  that  year.  Judge  Ralston 
served  from  February  4,  1837  to  August  31,  1S37.  when 
he  resigned.  Judge  Peter  Lot,  his  successor,  was  com- 
missioned September  9,  1839,  and  elected  and  ret  om- 
missioned  December  20,  1839.  As  the  business  of  the 
courts  required,  the  number  of  judicial  circuits  was 
increased  until  by  1841,  the  State  had  been  divided 
in  nine.  By  act  of  February  10,  1841,  the  circuit 
judges  were  again  legislated  out  of  office,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  election,  by  the  Geneial  As- 
sembly, of  five  associate  justices,  who  with  the  Chief 
Justice  and  three  associaics  then  in  office  were  to 
preside  over  the  nine  circuits.  The  election  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  Thomas  Ford,  who  resigned  in 
August,  1S42,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Dean  Caton, 
who  served  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
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with  the  exception  of  one  month  (March-April,  1843) 
when  the  position  was  held  by  John  M.  Robinson; 
Sidney  Breeze,  who  resigned  in  December,  1842,  was 
succeeded  by  James  Temple,  who  held  office  but  seven 
months,  and  was  followed  in  August,  1843,  by  James 
Shields,  and  the  latter  in  turn  by  Gustavus  Koerner, 
whose  term  of  service  did  not  end  until  the  adoption  of 
the  1S48  constitution.    Walter  B.  Scales,  who  resigned 
January  11,  1847,  was  succeeded  by  William  A.  Den- 
ning in  January,  1S47,  Judge  Denning  holding  office 
until  December,  1848.    Samuel  H.  Treat,  served  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  184S.    Stephen  A.  Douglas 
resigned  in  June,  1843,  being  succeeded  by  Jesse  B. 
Thomas,  who   served    until  August,  1S45.  Judge 
Thomas  also  held  office  from  Jauuary,  1847  to  Decem- 
ber, 1848.    Under  the  constitution  of  1S48  the  judicial 
system  was  entirely  changed,  it  being  declared  that  it 
should  consist  of  one  supreme  court,  circuit  courts, 
county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the  General 
Assembly  being  authorized  to  establish  inferior  local 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.    Under  its 
provisions  thirty  judicial  circuits  were  created,  from 
time  to  time,  to  meet  the  increasing  business  of  the 
courts.    At  first  the  State  was  divided  into  nine  cir- 
cuits.   The  judges  were  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  the  first  election  being  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  September,  1848.    Their  powers  were 
the  same  as  those  conferred  upon  former  judges  of 
those  courts.    The  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  had 
had  also  jurisdiction  over  Lake  County,  the  two  consti- 
tuting the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.    By  act  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1849,  the  court  had  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  law.    Since  the  re-organization  of  the  judi- 
ciary, up  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in 
1870,  the  judges  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  were  :  Hugh  T. 
Dickey,  commissioned  December  4,  184S;  Buckner  S 
Morris,  commissioned  May  24.  1853;  George  Manierre! 
comm.ssioned  June  25,  1855,  ^commissioned  July  1, 
186,,  and  died  July  9,  ,863  ;  Erastus  S.  Williams, com- 
missioned July  9,  i863,recommissiuncd  June  27.1867 
In  the  constitution  of  1S70,  Cook  County  was  re- 
cognized as  a  unit  in  the  judicial  system.    It  was 
lormed  into  one  circuit,  the  court  consisting  of  five 
judges  Hected  every  six  years.    By  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  the  then  Judge  of  the  Recorder1* 
Court  of  the  c.tjsW.lliam  K.  McAllister,  and  the  fudge 

tn  M  £*  r"  C°U^'  KraStUS  S'  W»Ui«»«.  "ere  'made 
two  of  the  five  judges,  to  continue  in  office  until  the 

■am  H .  Farwell,  Henry  Booth  and  John  G.  Rogers,  and 
ttiey  were  commissioned  August  11,  187?  Thp 
commencement  of  the  terms  of  service  of  the  judges 
have  been  :  Lambert  Tree,  December  i,  1871 -  Eras- 

JB  S -  Williams,  Henry  Booth,  John  G.  Rogers  Wi  - 

Win  '  l^f'  Lanibert  Tree<  January  f6  873- 
Wlliam  k.  McAllister,  November  26,   ,87,  The 

KcAlHr/tt  °  ^h'ef  Justice',  William 

Will u£  h  R  A"  Moran«  Murra>'  F  T«ley  and 

June  To,  "S-^rnUm  comme"«d  U«il  terms  of  office 

nroiU-^L"!  Cm*7±-Tht  constitution  of  1870 

ea  8 I  V  Jl  CTU°n  °,f  ai>pella,c  courts  aft«  the 
le  Ll  7\  W  Uch  ^P"15  and  writ*  °f  error  might 
ina   c"e  Trl""  and  ^  courts,  except  in  crfm 

abdkl  of  ,  I,  ,  7e  '"VOlvln«  ffanch''^,  freehold  or 

fftaSi'gss- w  „cn,sy,h7r  t3^en  dirett,y  to 

four  of  these  rZV,'  u  J-7  ,he  LeSlsl:»ture  created 
Cook  Co»Zv  C°u;ts'  the/'^t  District  to  consist  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  the  third,  of  the  Central 


division,  and  the  fourth,  of  the  Southern  division  Each 
court  was  to  be  held  by  three  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hold 
office  for  three  years.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  July,  the  election  of  circuit  judges  took  place 
in  August,  and  the  assignments  were  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  September.  The  judges  of  the  Appel- 
late  Court,  with  their  dates  of  assignment  have  been  at 
follows:  W.  W.  Heaton,  Dixon,  Geo.  W.  Pleasants, 
Rock  Island,  Theodore  D.  Murphy,  Woodstock,  Sep.' 
tembcr,  1877;  Joseph  M.  Bailey,  Freepon,  (C.  J.), 
Isaac  G.  Wilson,  Geneva,  and  William  K.  McAllister, 
Chicago,  June,  1879. 

State's  and  County  Attorneys.— By  legislative 
act  approved  February  17,  1827,  a  state's  attorney 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the 
Legislature.    The  jurisdiction  of  this  functionary  ex- 
tended over  his  circuit,  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  presiding  over  the  circuit  in  which  he  resided. 
H'S  term  of  office  was  four  years.    In  1829,  two  years 
before  the  organization  of  Cook  County,  Thomas  Ford 
commenced  to  act  as  State's  or  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  this  circuit.    He  continued  to  serve  from  1831-35; 
James  Grant,  from  1835-37  !  Alonzo  Huntington,  from 
l837-4';  J.  Young  Scammon  and  Henry  Brown. attor- 
neys pro  tern.;  and  James  M.  Strode,  James  Curtis  and 
Wm.  A.  Boardman,  1841-45;  Patrick  Ballingall,  from 
February,  1845,  to  December,  1848  ;  A.  B.  Piatt,  from 
December,  184S,  to  April,  1S49.    The  Constitution  of 
1848  authorized  the  election  of  a  state's  attorney,  to 
hold  office  four  years,  with  the  provision  that  the 
General  Assembly  might  provide  for  a  county  attorney 
in  his  stead.    The  duties  of  the  official  heretofore 
known  as  "  prosecuting  attorney  "  were  confined  to  the 
County  Court  and  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
latter  being  the  old  Superior  Court  of  1S45.   It  is 
necessary  also  to  add  that  until  the  Constitution  of 
1870  went  into  effect  the  offices  of  state's  attorney  and 
county  attorney  were  generally  held  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual.   The  incumbents  of  the  j>osiiion  have  been: 
Daniel  Mcllroy.from  April,  1849,10  April,  1857,  William 
H.  Davis,  serving  as  County  Attorney  during  the  latter 
year;  Carlos  Haven,  from  April,  1857,  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1863;  Joseph  Knox,  1863-64;  Charles  H. 
Reed,  18C4-6S;  Luther  L.Mills,  from  November,  1868, 
to  date.    Under  the  Constitution  of  1870,  the  first 
county  attorney  was  elected  in  November,  1873— John 
H.  Rountree.    His  successors  have  been  M.  R.  M. 
Wallace,  C  H.  Willett  and  E.  R.  Bliss. 

Masters  or  Chancery. — By  act  of  March  3, 1845, 
the  several  circuit  courts  were  empowered  to  appoint  a 
master  of  chancery  for  each  county.  By  subsequent 
legislation,  Cook  County  became  entitled  to  five  mas- 
ters, the  present  incumbents  being  Henry  Waller,  II. 
L.  Wait,  Thomas  G.  Windes,  L.  J.  J.  Nisscn  and  Arno 
Yoss. 

Clerks  of  the  Circuit  Court.— The  act  of 
February  17,  1827,  provided  that  the  clerks  of  circuit 
courts  should  lie  appointed  by  the  justices.  Under  the 
constitution  of  1848  they  were  made  elective,  their 
term  of  office  being  four  years.  They  continued  also 
to  act  as  recorders  of  deeds  until  November,  1872, 
when  the  first  election  was  held  for  the  latter  office, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1870.  From  the  formation 
of  the  county  up  to  the  present  time  the  clerks  of  the 
Circuit  Court  have  been  as  follows:  Richard  J.  Ham- 
ilton, 1831-41;  H.  G.  Hubbard,  1S41-43;  Satnu.el 
Hoard,  1843-48;  L.  D.  Hoard.  1848-56;  Wm-  \ 
Church,  1856.68;  Norman  T.Gassette,  1S68-74;  J*«>° 
Gross,  1874,  to  date. 
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Probate  and  County  Courts. — By  act  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1829,  probate  judges  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior, or  until  they  resigned.  Richard  J.  Hamilton 
served  from  February,  1831,  to  the  fall  of  1835,  when 
Isaac  Harmon  was  appointed  to  the  position.  From 
1837  to  1849  a  probate  justice  was  elected  by  the 
people.  In  January,  1837,  Charles  V.  Dyer  succeeded 
judge  Harmon,  since  which  time  the  justices  have 
been  as  follows:  Walter  Kimball,  elected  in  August, 
•  837-39;  Mahlon  D.  Ogdcn,  1839.47  ;  Thomas  Hoyne, 
1847.49.  From  1S49  until  1882  a  county  judge  has 
been  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  following 
have  served  :  Henry  L.  Rucker,  from  November,  1849, 
to  1857;  William  T.  Baton,  from  November,  1857,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1861  ;  James  B.  Bradwell,  from 
1861  to  November,  1869;  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  F869-73; 
Mason  B.  Lootnis,  1S73-82.  At  the  election  for  No- 
vember, 1882,  Richard  Prcndergrast  was  chosen  to  the 
position.  The  Constitution  of  1870  provided  that 
county  courts  should  be  courts  of  record  and  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  probate,  but  that 
the  General  Assembly  might  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  probate  court  in  each  county  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  fifty  thousand,  the  judge  of  which  should 
serve  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  County  Judge. 
Under  these  provisions,  J.  C.  Knickerbocker  was  the 
first,  and  is  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office.  The 
Public  Administrator  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  receives  his  letters  of  administration  from  the 
Probate  Court.  Julius  Rosenthal  has  held  this  office 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Recorder  of  Deeds. — Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1848  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  elected  by  the 
Legislature  or  the  people.  During  that  year  the  offices 
of  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Recorder  of  Deeds 
were  consolidated,  the  incumbents  up  to  that  time  hav- 
ing been:  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  1S31-39;  Eli  R.  Will- 
iams, 1839-43;  William  A.  Egan.  1S43-47  ;  Edward  S. 
Kimberly,  1S47-4S.  The  first  election  for  Recorder  of 
Deeds,  under  the  Constitution  of  1870,  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1872,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  James  Stew- 
art.  He  was  succeeded  in  1876  by  James  W.  Urock- 
way  the  present  incumbent. 

Superior  Court. — By  act  of  March  3,  1845,  a 
special  court  for  Cook  County  was  created  and  called 
the  Superior  Court,  with  circuit  jurisdiction.  The 
judges  were  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  1848  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Court  of  Common  Pleas." 
Up  to  this  time  only  one  judge  had  served,  Hugh  T. 
Dickey.  Judge  Dickey  resigned  in  1848,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Giles  Spring  as  judge  of  the  "Cook  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas"  in  April,  1S49.  Judge  Spring 
died  in  May,  185 1,  his  successor  being  Mark  Skinner, 
whose  term  of  office  expired  in  1853.  John  M.  Wilson 
was  elected  judge  in  April,  1853,  serving  until  1867. 
In  1859  the  name  of  the  court  had  been  again  changed 
to  the  "  Superior  Court  "  and  the  number  of  judges  in- 
creased to  three.  They  were  elected  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  their  terms  expiring  biennially.  Grant  Good- 
rich became  judge  in  April,  1859,  his  term  expiring  in 
1863.  Van  Hollis  Higgins  came  into  office  at  the  same 
time,  and  resigned  in  July,  1865.  Joseph  E.  Gary  was 
elected  Chief  Justice  in  November,  1863,  and  is  still  on 
the  Bench.  In  November,  1865,  John  A.  Jameson  was 
elected  Associate  fusticc  and  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
tice. In  November,  1883,  he  was  defeated  by  Henry 
M.  Shepard.    William  A.  Porter  was  elected  Associate 


Justice  in  November,  1867.  He  died  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  office.  Sidney  Smith  was  elected 
in  November,  1879.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1870, 
the  Superior  Court  of  Chicago  was  continued  as  the 
"  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County."  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  year  1875  it  was  provided  that  for  every  50,000 
inhabitants  over  400,000  in  Cook  County,  one  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  should  be  added  until  the  number 
should  reach  nine.  In  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
the  census  of  1880,  an  election  was  accordingly  held  in 
November  of  that  year,  for  four  additional  judges,  their 
commissions  dating  from  December  1.  Rollin  S.  Will- 
iamson, Elliott  Anthony,  Kirk  Hawesand  George  Gard- 
ner were  elected. 

Criminal  COURT. — The  Recorder's  Court  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  was  continued  by  the  constitution  of 
1S70  as  the  "Criminal  Court  of  Cook  County."  In 
criminal  cases  it  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court, 
all  appeals  from  other  courts  being  taken  to  it.  The 
terms  of  court  arc  held  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  and 
Superior  courts  of  Cook  County. 

COUNTY  AFFAIRS. 

Board  ok  Commissioners.— Section  6  of  Article 
vii.  of  the  Constitution  of  1848  authorizes  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide,  by  a  general  law,  for  township 
organization,  and  empowers  the  County  Court  to 
assume  the  control  of  affairs  during  the  interim  hetween 
the  going  out  of  the  old  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new 
system.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  in  February,  1S49,  providing 
that  at  the  next  general  election  in  November,  any 
county,  that  should  so  desire,  could  adopt  township 
organisation.  A  county  so  voting  was  to  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  April,  1850.  Cook  County 
so  decided  at  the  general  election  in  1849-50,  and  from 
November  of  that  year  to  April,  1850,  its  affairs  were 
administered  by  the  County  Court,  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution.  In  April,  1850,  the  first  Board  of  Super- 
visors assumed  the  functions  of  their  office.  In  April, 
1851,3  new  law  was  passed,  providing  for  township 
organization  at  any  general  election,  the  law  of  1849 
confining  this  privilege  to  those  counties  which  should 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  at  the 
general  election  of  that  year.  By  the  law  of  185 1,  that 
of  1849  was  repealed,  and  a  general  township  organiza- 
tion act  passed,  applicable  alike  to  counties  or  town- 
ships heretofore  organized  and  those  which  might 
thereafter  be  organized. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1870,  township  organiza- 
tion was  abolished,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  affairs 
of  Cook  County  should  be  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  fifteen  persons,  ten  of  whom  were 
to  be  elected  from  the  city  of  Chicago  and  five  from 
towns  outside.  The  terms  of  five  commissioners  were 
to  expire  each  year,  and  the  election  of  November, 
187  x,  was  to  be  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 

The  members  of  the  old  Board  of  Commissioners, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  system  of  township  organization 
was  adopted,  were  as  follows :  Golson  Kcrchcval,  from 
March  to  July,  183 1,  when  he  resigned,  his  successor 
being  Lewis  C.  Kerchcval,  who  served  until  August, 
1832;  Samuel  Miller  and  James  Walker  from  March, 
1831,  to  August,  1832  ;  Rufus  Brown  and  Henry  Board- 
man  from  August,  1832,  to  August,  1834;  Holder  Sis- 
son,  from  August,  1832,  to  February,  1836,  when  he 
resigned  ;  Alanson  Sweet,  from  August,  1834,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1836  (resigned);   Edward  E.  Hunter,  August, 
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1834,  to  February,  1838  (resigned);  Alfred  Churchill, 
February,  1836,  to  August.  1836;  Stephen  M.  Salis- 
bury, February,  1836,  to  August,  1844;  Nathan  Allen, 
Jr.,  August,  1836,  to  August.  1839  ;  Truman  G.  Wright, 
February,  1838,  to  August,  1838;  Nathan  H.  Bollcs, 
August,  1838,  to  August,  1840  ;  John  MeCord.  August, 

1839,  to  August,  1845  ;  Francis  C.  Sherman,  August, 

1840.  to  February,  1845  (resigned);  Homer  Willmarth. 
August,  1844,  to  November,  1849;  Charles  L.  P. 
Hogan,  1845,  to  August,  1S46;  lames  Michie,  August, 
1845,  to  August,  1848;  George  O'Bryan,  August,  1846, 
to  August,  1S49  (died);  Charles  Sauter,  August,  184S, 
to  November.  1849. 

Under  township  organization  the  chairmen  of  the 
Supervisors  were:  Stephen  M.  Salisbury,  Wheeling, 
elected  in  April,  1850;  Nathan  H.  Holies,  Chicago, 
November,  1850;  Francis  C.  Sherman,  April,  1851; 
Joseph  Filkins,  Wheeling,  June,  1853  ;  Henry  Fuller, 
Chicago,  May,  1854;  Henry  Willmarth,  Barrington, 
June,  1855  ;  Theodore  Doty,  Chicago,  June,  1856;  Wil- 
liam James,  Barri  ^gton,  June,  1857  ;  Homer  Wilmarth, 
Harrington,  June,  185S;  Andrew  H.  Dolton.  Thornton, 
December,  1859  ;  Amos  G.  Throop,  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber, 1S60:  David  S.  Hammond,  Hanover,  December, 
1S61  ;  Aaron  Gibbs,  Chicago,  December,  1862  ;  Jesse 
M.  Allen.  F-lk  Grove,  December,  1863;  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Chicago,  December,  1S64;  David  S.  Hammond,  Han- 
over, December,  1865  to  December,  1867;  Charles  B. 
Farwell,  Chicago,  December,  1867  ;  David  S.  Ham- 
mond, December,  1868;  J.  T.  Bluthardt,  December, 
1869;  George  W.  Waite,  Hyde  Park,  December,  1870; 
Julius  White,  December,  1S71. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  the  first  chairman  of 
It    Count>'  Board  of  Commissioners  was  Henry  B 
Miller,  elected  in  December,  1872.    His  successors 
have  been  S.  Ashton,  William  R.  Burdick,  A.  B.  Johnson, 

C.  P.  Holden,  Henry  P.  Sennc.  John  W.  Stewart 
D.  B.  Puringion.  David  W.  Clark  and  Adam  Ochs. 

County  Clerks.— Under  the  old  constitution  and 
until  November,  1849,  county  affairs  were  administered 
by  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
people.  The  commissioners  appointed  their  clerk 
until  1837  Up  to  that  time  the  appointees  had  been  : 
Wm.  See,  from  March  to  December,  1831,  when  he 
resigned;  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  from  December,  1831, 

elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  George 
Davis  served  until  August,  1849;  Edmund  S.  Kirn- 
berly,  until  November,  1853;  Charles  B.  Farwell,  until 
November  ,86.  ;  Launn  P.  Hilliard,  until  November, 
1865  Edward  S.  Solomon,  until  November,  1869. 
From  that  t.me  until  the  first  regular  election  occurred 

hv  therC°"St,'UV°^0f  1870  <?>  t,lc  °ffi«  »«  held 
Polllk  H  ("ndel,.Gueor^  W  Wheeler  and  Joseph 
ollak.  Hermann  L.eb  was  elected  in  November, 
'873.  serving  his  full  term  of  four  years.  His  succes- 
sors Were  E.  F.  C.  Klokke  and  M.  W.  Rvan  R  P 
Nile,,  John  Comiskey  and  E.  A.  Filkins         acted  Ts 

jS.  M  'r  B°?rd  t°f  C°m~"*  ^  the  past  ten 
)cars,  Mr.  Com.skey  hav.ng  served  hair  of  that  period 

un&  Stt  tkks 

,h~  r     \      e  Sch°o1  commissioners  were  elected  bv 


William  L.  Church  i84,-'43;  George  Manierre.  1844. 
51  ;  John  W.  Waughop,  November,  i85i-'c5  •  William 
L.  Greenleaf,  November,  1855-59;  John  F.  Eber- 
hardt,  November,  tS59-'69;  A.  G.  Lane,  November, 
1869-73;  George  G.  Plant,  November,  iSti-S?-  a 
G.  Lane,  November,  1877  to  date.  ' 

Coroners.— The  following  have  held  the  office  of 
coroner,  the  dates  given  being  the  commencement  of 
their  term  of  service:  1831,  April,  John  K.  Clark- 
1832,  August,  Elijah  Wentworth  ;  1834,  August,  Asahti 
Steele;  1836,  August,  Orsemus  Morrison;  1858,  Au- 
gust, John  K.  Boyer;  1840,  August,  Edward  Murphy 
re-elected  in  1842;  t844,  August,  Orson  Smith;  1846' 
August,  Patrick  Kclley;  1S48,  August,  Nicholas  Bur' 
dell,  re-elected  in  1850;  1852.  November,  Austin 
Hmes;  1S54,  November,  James  S.  Beach;  1856.  No- 
vember, George  P.  Hansen  ;  1858,  November,  William 
James,  re-elected  1S60 ;  1862,  November,  Ernst 
Schmidt,  resigned,  January,  1864;  William  Wagner, 
i864-'7o;  John  Stephens,  i870-'72  ;  Emil  Dietzsch, 
i872-,7S;  O.  L.  Mann.  ^S-'So;  C.  R.  Matson,  1880- 
82  ;  N.  B.  Boyden,  1882  up  to  date. 

Co i' nt Y  Treasurers.— Until  1835  these  officials 
were  elected  by  the  County  Board,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  incumbents  have  been  as  follows :  Archi- 
bald Clybourn,  1831-34  ;  Isaac  Harmon,  March,  1834- 
35;  Henry  Kimball.  1835-36;  Samuel  G.  Trowbridge, 
from  March,  1836,  to  June,  1837  ;  Edward  E.  Hunter, 
from  June,  1837,  to  May,  1838;  John  Calhoun,  from 
May,  1838,  to  June,  1839;  Nathan  H.  Bolles,  from 
June,  1S39,  to  October,  1839;  Isaac  Cook,  October, 
1839,  to  August,  1843;  Anton  Getzler,  August,  1843, 
to  August,  1S47  ;  William  L.  Church,  August,  1847.  to 
November,  1849;  James  I-ong,  November,  1849,  to 
November,  1S51 ;  Horatio  N.  Heald,  1851-55;  Michael 
Gleason,  1855-57;  Augustus  H.  Boyden,  1857-61; 
Jacob  Rehm,  1861-65;  Jesse  M.  Allen,  1S65-67; 
Thomas  O.  Osborne,  1867.69;  H.  S.  Rexford,  1869- 
71;  Julian  S.  Rumsey,  1871-73;  Henry  B.  Miller, 
'873-75;  Louis  C.  Huck,  1875-77:8.  H.  McCrea, 
1877-79;  William  T.  Johnson,  1879-82;  William  C. 
Scipp,  1882,  up  to  date. 

Sheriffs.— The  terms  of  office  of  the  sheriffs  of 
Cook  County  have  commenced  as  follows:  1831, 
April,  James  Kinzic ;  1832,  August,  Stephen  Forbes; 
1834,  August,  Silas  W.  Sherman,  re-elected  in  1836; 
1838,  August,  Isaac  R.  Gavin;  1840,  August,  Ashbcl 
Steele;  1842,  August,  Samuel  J.  Lowe,  re-elected  1844; 
1846,  August,  Isaac  Cook,  re-elected  in  1848;  1850, 
November,  William  L.  Church;  1852,  November,  Silas 
P.  Bradley;  1854,  November,  James  Andrews  died  in 
1856;  1856,  November,  John  L.  Wilson;  1858,  Novem- 
ber, John  Gray;  i860,  November,  Anthony  C.  Hesmp;; 
1862,  November,  David  L.  Hammond;  1S64,  Novem- 
ber, John  A.  Nelson;  1866,  November,  John  I..  Bever- 
idgc  ;  186S,  November,  Gustav  Fischer ;  1870,  Novem- 
ber, Henry  L.  Cleaves;  1872,  November,  Timothy  M. 
Bradley;  1S74,  November,  Francis  Agncw;  1876, 
November,  Charles  Kern ;  1878,  November,  John 
Hoffman;  1880,  November,  O.  L.  Mann;  1882,  No- 
vember, Seth  F.  Hancbett. 

Surveyors. — Until  1835  County  Surveyors  were 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  From  1835  until  1872 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1870  the  term  of  office  v,»s 
made  four  years.  Since  the  organization  of  the  county 
the  office  has  been  held  by  Jcdediah  Wooley,  Jr., 
whose  term  commenced  April,  1831 ;  Addison  Collins, 
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August,  1835;  Amos  Bailey,  March,  1836;  Asa  F. 
Bradley,  April,  1838;  John  Van  Horn.  November, 
1849;  A'exander  Woloott,  November.  1855;  Edmund 
Bixby,  November,  1857  ;  Alexander  Wolcoit,  from  No- 
vember, 1859,  to  the  present  time. 

Pionef.r  Cou.v  rv  Legislation. — By  the  first  state 
constitution  it  was  provided  that  three  commisioners 
should  be  elected  in  each  county  to  transact  its  business. 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1 831,  being 
the  seventh  of  that  month,  an  election  was  held  in  the 
new  county  of  Cook,  and  Samuel  Miller,  James  Walker 
and  Gholson  Kercheval  were  chosen  to  that  office. 
The  next  day  they  were  sworn  in  by  John  S.  C.  Hogan, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  William  See,  blacksmith, 
proprietor  of  Calumet  ferry,  and  a  Methodist  exhorter, 
was  called  to  the  position  of  County  Clerk.  Archibald 


Miller  and  Russel  E.  Heacock  were  ordered  to  conform 
to  these  rates:  Pint  of  wine,  rum  or  brandy,  37 % 
cents,  half  pint,  25  cents;  pint  of  gin,  31^  cents,  half 
pint.  |8J4  cents;  pint  of  whisky,  iS^  cans,  half  pint, 
tij4  cents,  gill,  6<{  cents;  dinner,  37^  cents,  break- 
fast and  supper,  25  cents  each  ;  horse-feed,  25  cents, 
and  keeping  the  animal  over  night,  50  cents;  lodjjinft 
per  individual,  12%  cents;  quart  of  cider  or  beer,  ~i2>4 
cents  ;  and  for  one  pint  of  either,  6^  cents.  Bernardus 
H.  Laughton,  Robert  A.  Kinzic  and  Samuel  Miller  weie 
licensed  to  sell  goods.  A  scow,  to  be  used  as  a  ferry, 
was  also  purchased  of  the  latter,  and  Mark  Beaubien 
xvas  licensed  to  propel  the  boat,  if  he  would  transport 
the  citizens  of  Cook  County  free  of  charge. 

During  the  next  two  months  other  would-be  mer- 
chant princes  of  Chicago  were  granted  licenses  to  sell 
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Clybourn  was  appointed  County  Treasurer,  and  an 
order  was  passed  and  subsequently  carried  into  effect 
that  the  eighty  acres  of  land,  authorized  by  the  enab- 
ling act  for  county  purposes,  be  entered  at  the  govern- 
ment land  office.  Jesse  Walker  was  employed  to 
transact  this  business,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
mission.  The  county  legislators  were  very  industrious 
in  those  days,  and  it  is  found  that,  at  their  meeting  held 
on  the  9th  instant,  they  not  only  gave  Mr.  Walker  this 
commission  and  appropriated  $100  (borrowed  money) 
for  the  purpose,  but  recommended  Jedediah  Wooley  to 
the  Legislature,  for  County  Surveyor,  and  divided  the 
county  into  Chicago,  Hickory  Creek  and  DuPage  pre- 
cincts. Judges  of  election,  and  gr.ind  and  petit  jurors, 
were  also  selected.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Court  the  Legislature,  then  sitting  at  Vandalia,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Wooley  as  the  first  surveyor  of  Cook 
County.  At  a  special  meeting  held  April  13,  J;im-s 
Kinzic  was  appointed  Sheriff  and  John  F.  Clark, 
Coroner.  It  was  also  ordered  that  one-half  per  cent, 
be  levied  on  town  lots,  pleasure  carriages,  distilleries; 
on  all  horses,  mules  and  neat  cattle  above  the  age  of 
three  years;  on  watches,  with  their  appurtenances,  and 
on  all  locks.  In  consideration  for  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  tavern  licenses  Elijah  Wentworth,  Sr.,  Samuel 
»3 


goods  by  the  Commissioners  Court,  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  ambitious  being  Alexander  Robinson,  John 
B.  Hcaubien  and  Medore  U.  Beaubien,  Joseph  La  Fram- 
boise, Mark  Beaubien  and  Olivei  Newberry,  Brewster, 
Hogan  &  Co  ,  Peck.  Walker  &  Co.,  and  Joseph  Napcr. 

The  affairs  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  in  these 
days  were  managed  with  careful  economy,  the  mem- 
bers thereof  allowing  themselves  only  Si. 50  per  day 
for  actual  services,  which  was,  however,  the  statutory 
rate. 

At  the  "Court  in  Course,"  September  6,  1831,  it 
was  provided  that  the  Circuit  Court  be  held  in  Fort 
Dearborn,  "  in  the  brick  house,  and  in  the  lower  room 
of  said  house." 

A  statement  returned  April  4,  1832,  by  the  Sheriff 
of  Cook  County,  shows  that  the  tax  for  the  fust  year 
of  its  organization  was  $■48-29,  of  which  $132.28  had 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  besides  $225  50  for 
licenses.  Delinquencies  on  tax-list  amounted  to  $10.50; 
on  licenses  $88.50  ;  paid  on  orders  $252.25;  balance 
on  hand  $15.43.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  result 
on  license  fees,  it  was  ordered  that  all  t.ixcs  for 
license  "  shall  be  paid  before  the  issuing  thereof."  The 
tax  of  "  one-half  per  cent  "  was  made  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  personal  property.    Mr.  Clybourn  was  reap- 
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pointed  Treasurer  and  the  Sheriff  was  authorized  to 
provide  rooms  for  the  April  term  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
at  the  house  of  James  Kinzie,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$10. 

John  K.  Clark,  the  Coroner,  reports  that  the  first 
inquest  was  held  over  the  body  of  ■  dead  Indian,  and 
the  second  on  "  William  Jewett,  a  passenger  who  was 
iound  dead." 

The  first  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  April 
23,  1831.  by  William  See,  the  County  Clerk  and  a 
Methodist  Minister.  Joseph  Papin  and  Mary  "  An  " 
Sargerma  were  the  happy  parties  united.  During  the 
year  five  couples  were  made  five  units. 

During  the  first  year  the  expenses  for  maintaining 
county  organization  were  as  follows:  Commiv  ioncrs 
Court,  $96  ;  incidental  repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  $1 13.75  ; 


the  canal,  but  when  the  apparently  crushing  calamity 
occurred,  which  no  one  could  foresee,  the  State  „2 
in  us  generosity,  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  on  the  aoth 
of  October  the  whole  amount,  8*  055  340  ,vas  ,„S 
pruned I  tO  the  city.  The  p^K'SKS  J5J 
noble  donation  merely  was  that  not  more  than  one- 


third  was  to  be  used  in  the 


construction  of  public 
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&«s'^  ,  0n\8^  sla,!oncry,  $25;  roads  and 
bridges,  $60.12  ;  sheriff  serving  papers,  etc.,  — 

an°cea,8S;ndltUreS'  *42S  »  >  WR'  %. 

TUB  New  Court  House  .•-Previous  to  the  fire 
of  1871  important  changes  and  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  Court  House  of  i8S7.  The  hViJfcT  Ll  ,\ 
east  Uf  of  the  building  had  bee^  increas Ke  . to  f- 
but  .  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  season  of  ,87o 
that  the  new  City  Hall  had  been  entirely  compleied 

w.rsheo^:rmor^67'000- Thccut  ^iss 

will  snow  its  munificent  appearance  iust  nreviot^  to 

.  he  Jest  half  of  the  old  Court  House  which  he 

oied  ,Ud  3,50  beCn  "modeled  Md  ocSj: 

Fn th«  i  \a-  mun,ciPa>  officers  were  accommodated 
in  these  bu.ldings  except  those  of  the  Board  of  El 

When  the  great  fire  occurred  the  State  OWPH  th. 
•n.ention  ,0  liquidate  thisVelToutof  The  p'roceeK 

■>'  Nriy  court  h«1MIl      Mj  HUlocy 


buildings  and  bridges. 

During  the  week  following  the  fire,  work  was  com- 
menced  upon  a  new  city  hall,  on  the  reservoir  lot  at 
the  corner  of  Adams  and  I.aSalJe  streets.    When  cam 
pleted  in  January,  1872,  both  city  and  county  occupied 
the  building.  Its  cost  was  about  §75,000.  The  Sheriff, 
County  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Surveyors,  Board  of  Commis- 
sioncrs  and  some  other  officers  were  accommodated  in 
the  old  court-house.    But  these  temporary  expedients 
were  naturally  distasteful  to  so  ambitious  a  city  as 
Chicago  and  so  wealthy  a  county  as  Cook;  conse- 
quently in  August,  1872,  the  county  and  the  city 
entered  into  a  contract  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
occupy  the  portion  of  the  proposed  new  COUrt.boUM 
west  of  the  north  and  south  center.    This  portion  was 
also  to  be  constructed  by  the  city,  upon  some  general 
plan  to  be  adopted,  so  that  the  style  of  architecture 
would  be  uniform.    In  July,  James  J.  Egan  was  chosen 
principal  architect  on  the  part  of  the  county;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  work  upon  the  building 
until  its  completion,  that  gentleman  had  the  general 
and  active  supcrvi  ion  of  its  construction.  Thomas 
Tilley  was  elected  the  city's  architect.    L.  D.  Cleve- 
land was  the  superintendent.    Two  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Beard  of  Com- 
missioners and  Common  Council,  but  they  were  not 
uniform.    The  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  the  joint  committee  had  several  meetings, 
but  Mr.  Tilley  did  not  seem  inclined  to  modify  his  plan 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  authorities,  and  Mr.  Egan"s 
modified  plan  was  adopted  by  the  county  and  city. 
This  was  during  January,  1876.    In  the  meantime,  in 
August,  1875,  contracts  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
county  with  Cox  Bros.,  for  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tion, with  Henry  Harms  for  foundation  work,  piling, 
etc.,  and  with  William  McNeil  &  Son  for  the  cut  stone 
work  of  the  court-house.    The  McNeil  contract  was 
for  $540,000. 

The  first  ground  for  the  new  court-house  was 
broken  August  26,  1875,  at  about  one  o'clock  r.M.  In 
the  center  of  the  Public  Square,  upon  that  important 
occasion,  were  assembled  Commissioners  Carroll, 
Schmidt,  Jones,  Holden,  Conley,  Busse,  Guenther, 
Lonigan,  Herting,  and  McCaffrey  for  the  county; 
Commissioners  Prindiville  and  Thompson  and  Alder- 
men Hildreth,  Folev,  Stout  and  Mahr  for  the  city; 
George  VanHollen,  Thomas  Mackin  and  Ed  Walker, 
ofl.cmont;  Architects  Kgan  and  Armstrong;  Robert 
Clark,  John  M.  Rountree,  Joseph  Hogan,  C.  F.  Perio- 
lat,  Cox  Brothers,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  ot 
laborers.  Commissioner  Holden  seized  the  first  shovel, 
and  in  a  moment  all  the  instruments  of  a  like  nature 
had  been  appropriated.  All  being  in  readiness,  Com- 
missioner Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, said:  "  Gentlemen— Now  is  the  time  for  Writ- 
The  day  for  resolutions  has  passed  in  this  matter. 
When  the  "breakers"  had  filled  the  wagon  willi  dirt 
thev  were  escorted  to  Periolat's  Union  Club  Rooms 
and  had  their  pictures  taken. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1877,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners passed  a  resolution  fixing  upon  the  succeeding 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  date  for  the  laying  of  the  coiner 
stone.    By  eleven  o'clock  of  that  day  the  clouds  had 
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broken  and  the  sun  shone  sufficiently  bright  to  allow 
the  gathering  of  the  officials  and  prominent  citizens 
bent  upon  honoring  the  occasion.  Commissioner  T I <  1  - 
den,  chairman  of  the  board;  Architect  Egan,  I.  Y. 
Scammon,  P.  J.  Sexton,  Judge  Hoyden,  John  Wcntworth, 
County  Attorney  Rountrce,  Aldermen  Cullerton,  Will- 
iam McNeil  and  others  were  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
Holden  conducted  the  ceremonies, which  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson.  Architict 
Egan  then  presented  a  silver  trowel  and  rosewood 
mallet  to  Mr.  Holden.  After  making  an  interesting 
historical  address  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  Com- 
missioner Holden  deposited  the  following  articles,  en- 
closed in  a  sealed  lin  box,  which  was  placed  in  the  cor- 
ner stone.  A  parchment  scroll,  scaled  in  a  glass  tube, 
embodying  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  architect, 


title  page  of  Peltzer's  Atlas;  article  of  J.  A.  Scammon, 
entitled  "American  Consuls;  "  brass  card  of  P.  J.  Sex- 
ton ;  autograph  letter  of  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson.  The 
corner  stone  having  been  declared  "  square,  plumb, 
level  and  truly  set,'"  Mr.  Scammon  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  and  the  deed  was  done. 

By  July,  1877,  the  contracts  awarded  amounted  10 
§1.313,451,  and  those  to  be  let  §283,700.  To  meet 
these  expenses,  and  those  to  be  borne  in  the  future, 
these  expenses,  and  those  to  be  borne  in  the  future, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  §125,000  had  been  issued, 
$2ic,ooo  directly  appropriated,  and  over  §1,100,000 
raised  by  taxation.  It  was  now  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  building  the  court-house  would  be 
§1,878.000,  and  the  county  was  in  need  of  funds  to  the 
amount  of  §967,000. 
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superintendent,  and  contractors  of  the  building,  and 
high  executive  officials  of  the  United  States,  state  and 
city.  The  last  issues  of  the  Chicago  d.iilv  papers,  the 
New  York  Herald,  Tribune  and  Harper's  Weekly,  with 
the  last  issues  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Building  Jour- 
nal and  the  fire  issues  of  the  Journal,  Times  and  Staats 
Zeitung;  the  New  York  semi-weekly  Tribune. one  each 
of  1848,  1S49  and  1850;  the  Galena  Advertiser  of 
1847;  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  1847;  the  Chicago 
Times  of  1864;  a  photograph  edition  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean  ;  last  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  West  end  South  Park  commissioners ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  County  Board  for  1S75-76;  Sheahan 
&  Upton's  book  on  "  Past,  Present  and  Future  Chi- 
cago;" the  city  directory;  Potter  Palmer's  "Seven 
days  in  Chicago  ;  "  Confederate  States  bond  for  §1,000, 
charred  in  the  Chicago  fire;  promissory  note  of  Oakes 
Ames,  charred  in  the  Boston  fire;  late  issues  of  coins 
and  currency  of  various  denominations  up  to  $1  inclu- 
sive;  last  issue  of  postage  stamps;  sundry  old  coins; 


In  April,  1878,  the  city  awarded  the  following  con- 
tracts: Tomlinson  &  Reed,  cut  sione,  $477<693  <  Jolln 
Angus,  masonry.  §90.519;  P.  J.  Sexton,  iron  woik, 
$105,302.69.  Up  to  December  31,  of  that  year,  the 
amount  of  work  contracted  for  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
was  §738.579.64.  During  the  season  of  1881  the  city 
hall  was  roofed  in  and  §228,000  expended  upon  the 
building.  Of  the  §12,700,000  which  constituted  the 
city's  bonded  debt  §325,000  was  on  account  of  the  city 
hall.  By  vote  of  the  people  in  November,  1878,  the 
county  was  authorized  to  issue  §750,000  in  bonds, 
work  progressed  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expecti  d,  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  but  was 
brought  to  a  temporary  standstill  in  October,  1879,  on 
ccount  of  disagreement  between  William  McNeil  & 
Son  and  P.  J.  Sexton.  The  latter  had  the  contract  for 
the  masonry,  brick  and  ironwork,  and  was  engaged 
upon  the  county's  part  of  the  cupola.  Matters  were 
soon  adjusted,  however,  and  the  work  progressed.  The 
estimate  then  made  a»  to  the  expense  necessary  for  the 
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completion  of  the  court-house,  as  far  as  the  county  was 
concerned,  was  $350,000.  Over  $1,600,000  had  been 
expended. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  business 
complications  between  CDunty,  city  and  coi-.traciors 
during  ihc  next  three  years.  The  Hoard  of  Commis- 
sioners have  been  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  col- 
lecting all  documents  bearing  upon  these  nutters,  and 
setting  forth  in  detail  every  step  in  legislation  which 
was  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  court-house  from 
187*  to  i8St  inclusive;  so  that  anyone  who  is  curious 
to  know  the  history  of  these  troubles,  how  some  were 
settled,  and  how  some  are  still  pending  in  the  courts, 
cm  satisfy  himself  by  going  to  this  voluminous  and, 


a  smaller  ward  and  suit  of  private  rooms.  The  Ad. 
ministration  building,  in  the  center,  is  90x158  feet. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  training  school  for  nurses. 
In  the  yard  u  a  morgue,  and  ndjomingit  a  small  am- 
phitheatre for  demonstrations  in  anatomy  and  pathol- 
ogy. In  November,  1SS3,  the  new  wing  of  the  County 
Hospital  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  §280,000. 
A  remaikable  feature  connected  with  the  constiuction 
of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  of  the  contracts,  only  $698  was  allowed 
for  "  extras." 

The  Cook  County  Hospital  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Commissioners,  and,  as  there  is  no  city  hospital, 
it  takes  the  place  of  one.    Including  the  ten  acres  of 
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politically,  valuable  collection.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  the  court-house  was  virtually  completed  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1881. 

Up  to  that  date  Si.3io.o00  had  been  paid  for  its 
construction  by  the  county,  an  excess  of  §600,000  over 
the  amount  called  for  by  the  original  contracts.  To 
complete  the  county's  part  of  the  rotunda  and  the 
north  and  southwest  corner  of  the  structure  will  re- 
quire about  $75,000.  In  addition  to  the  above  ex. 
penses,  past  and  prospective,  $401,000  is  still  in  dis- 
pute between  the  county  and  contractors  for  "extras" 
claimed,  etc, 

The  City  Hall  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  before  the  court-house  is  entirely 
completed  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,- 
ooo^  Even  now  it  stands  as  a  magnificent  monument 
to  tho  wealth  of  a  great  citv  and  county. 

Other  County  Institutions— The  County  Hos- 
pital, a  scries  of  magnificent  structures  built  of  red  brick 
with  stone  trimmings,  is  situated  on  \VCst  Harrison, 
near  Hood  Street.  When  entirely  completed  it  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  one  thousand  patients  The  de- 
sign contemplates  the  erection  of  six  pavilions,  con- 
nected by  long  corridors.  Each  corridor  is  three 
stones  m  height  with  attic,  and  contains  in  each  story, 
M  addition  to  a  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ward, 


ground  upon  which  the  buildings  are  situated,  about 
$3oo,ooo  has  been  spent  by  the  county  up  to  date.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  magnificicnt  system  of 
structures  is  unnecessary,  as  a  view  of  the  Hospital, 
here  produced,  will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  ol  its 
fine  appearance  ilun  could  be  conveyed  m  m«'e 
words.  . 

The  original  hospital  building,  which  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  or  the  county,  was  erected  by 
the  city  in  1856,  and  was  situated  near  the  comer  01 
Eighteenth  and  Arnold  streets.  It  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, about  S75.000.  In  July.  1871,  the  county 
agreed  wiih  the  ciiy  that,  in  consideration  of  a  lease  01 
the  hospital  grounds  for  five  years  from  October  1. 
1871,  the  latter  should  change  the  location  ol  tne 
Reform  School  and  vacate  blocks  r,  3  •",nd  4  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1S71.  The  county  was  to  pay  the  ciiy  850-000 
in  lieu  of  and  in  full  payment  for  all  improvements  on 
the  Reform  School  grounds,  said  payment  to  be  maae 
Trom  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  block  2.  The  lien  01 
the  citv  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  did  not  affect  me 
title  to  purchasers  of  property.  The  properly  was  M»" 
in  the  fall  of  1S76  for  a  small  amount,  the  new  Ho^iim 
on  West  Harrison  street  being  occupied  in  October  01 
that  year.  .    .1  e 
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county  of  Cook  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Norwood 
Park,  and  for  a  history  of  this  institution  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  local  history. 

Situated  within  the  limits  of  Cook  County  arc  a 
number  of  other  "medical  charities."  The  United 
States  Government  maintains  the  Marine  Hospital,  a 
large  and  elegant  structure  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
on  the  lake  shore.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
300  patients.  The  Hospital  is  under  the  surgical 
supervision  of  the  local  officer  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  for  its  support  each  officer  and  seaman  of 
the  United  States  Commercial  Marine  is  taxed  ten 
cents  per  week. 

The  State  of  Illinois  maintains  an  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  It  was  organized  as  a  private  charity  in 
1858.  and  received  by  the  State  in  1S71. 

One  medical  charity  is  supported  by  the  city— the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  situated  on^its  western  outskirts. 
It  is  used  as  a  pest  house  merely,  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  City  Physician. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a  large  number 


of  private  charities,  having  for  their  principal  object 
the  care  of  the  city  and  county  poor.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital,  the 
Chicago  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Float- 
ing Hospital,  the  Hahnemann,  Mercy,  St.  Joseph's  and 
Si.  Luke's  hospitals,  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Illinois, 
the  Washingtonian  and  the  Martha  Washington  homes 
for  inebriates. 

The  County  Jail  is  located  in  the  Criminal  Court 
building  on  Dearborn  avenue,  between  Illinois  and 
Michigan  streets.  The  jail  proper  is  on  Illinois  street, 
running  along  about  140  feet.  It  has  two  wings,  40x80 
feet  each.  The  main  cell  building  is  occupied  by  male 
prisoners,  and  contains  136  stone  cells,  in  a  doolie  block, 
four  tiers  in  height.  In  the  west  wing  are  forty-eight 
cells  for  female  prisoners.  The  guard  house  is  in  the 
center  between  the  east  and  west  wings,  and  imme- 
diately outside  of  the  main  cell  house.  The  insane 
dcpaitmcnt  was  added  on  the  east  side  of  the  jail, 
about  two  years  ago. 
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CREATION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Tne  few  families  who  reposed  within  the  shadows 
of  Fort  Dearborn  first  realized  that  civic  authority  ex- 
tended (o  their  cabin  doors  in  1823.  It  was  then  that 
the  officials  of  Fulton  County,  to  which  this  unorganized 
region  was  attached,  levied  a  tax  of  five  mills  to  the 
dollar  upon  all  personal  property  in  the  settlement,  ex- 
empting  only  household  furniture,  as  provided  by  law 
Amherst  C,  Ransom,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  served  as 
Collector,  and  enriched  the  treasury  bv  the  sum  of 
*  1 1.42.  thereby  demonstrating  that  the  total  valuation 
of  embryo  Chicago  was  but  $2,284.  When  i'eoria 
County  was  created  in  ,825,  Chicago  came  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Even  at  this  time  Chicago  had  but  a 
mythical  existence,  the  name  applying  sometimes  to  the 
river  and  again  to  a  cluster  of  cabins  on  its  marshy 
shores  or  sandy  banks.  But  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Cana  having  at  length  obtained  its  coveted  and  magnifi- 
cent land  grant,  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
ay  out  towns  upon  the  sections  which  fell  to  them 
EXffi  T  ^^"^y  sur«.ved,  and  a  plat  of  it  pub- 
I  shed  by  James  I  hompson,  a  canal  surveyor,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1S30.  1  his  date  marks  the  birthday  of  Chicago 
Z"Tn-^d  the-  Uearborn  -ttlem'ent disap 

wli  h  Chi       SCCt'°n,  fa"",,R  ,0  thc  canal  in««^ 

3?sre  assa  &  m  irt 

S^SeeraSMadiS°n'and 

East  of  State  Street,  extending  from  Madison  Street 
north  one  mde,  was  the  tract  included  in  the  Fort  L  ear 
bom  Reservation  and  the  Kinzie  pre  emotion  which 
afterward  became  additions  to  the  town     ' r  7™,? 
north  of  the  river  had  been  pre-emp  e  [  by  LUrtKte 

^^^^^^^^ 
area"  otabZ  Lt  -tatC  Strccts-  ^bracing  an 

Franklin,  Well's   -  l''  Wal".  Market, 

streets.  nairin*  theinin  E  ,  :  /la/k  and  "car!>or» 

eluded  within  these hi?  f  f   -°rder  fr°m  thc  west  In- 

pendent  SleS^Wou'p  -  ere  the  hithcrto  ind- 

fork,  and  the  "Twer  v  111  "  ••     'Ik"  "f  thc 

Chicago  was  no  ^•■S°Utl?  Side"  Thus 

the  year  succeeding  its  survl T"   *****  and 
"'creased  distinction  bv  S  h    •  y°Un5  tQwn  receiv^ 
j^tice  of  the  newly  or^nf  dcs'K™cd  as  thc  seat  of 

Kranted  to  the  county  twenty-four 

3S» 


canal  lots,  which  were  not  in  one  body,  however,  but 
thc  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  Sixteen  lots  were  sold  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  eight  remaining  constituted  thc 
public  square.  The  result  of  this  generosity  on  the  part 
Of  the  State  was  seen  in  March,  1832,  when,  through 
the  architectural  skill  of  Samuel  Miller,  contractor, 


there  arose  upon  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square,  the 
so-called  "  cstray-pen."     Although  sometimes  desig- 
nated and  dignified  as  "thc  first  public  building  ever 
erected  in  Chicago,"  the  "pen"  was  a  small  wooden 
enclosure  and  quite  rootless.    Mr.  Miller's  bid  for  the 
work  was  §20,  but  he  accepted  $12  from  the  commis- 
sioners; thereby  admitting,  as  charged  bv  the  county 
authorities,  that  he  did  not  do  his  work  'according  to 
contract.    During  this  year  and  the  next,  1 1S33,  general 
attention  was  called  to  Chicago  by  the  valiant  efforts 
which  her  c  itizens  were  making  to  obtain  a  harbor  ap- 
propriation; ami  in  addition  to  this  mode  of  advertising 
the  "canal  enthusiasm"  was  spreading  from  Chicago 
all  over  thc  country.    Many  accessions  were,  therefore, 
made  to  her  population,  and  some  of  the  new  arrivals 
were  of  that  permanent  character  so  valuable  to  1 
young  community.    The  summer  of  1833  saw  Chicago 
with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
her  citizens  prepared  to  organize,  under  thc  general 
legislative  act,  for  the  incorporation  of  towns,  passed 
February  12,  1831.    By  its  provisions  citizens  of  any 
town  containing  over  one  hundred  and  fifiy  inhabitants 
were  authorized  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  decide  whether 
they  wished  to  become  incorporated.    If  the  aforesaid 
citizens  favored  the  assumption  of  corporate  dignity,  then 
the  clerk  of  the  convention  or  meeting,  was  to  give  at 
least  five  days'  notice  that  an  election  would  be  held  to 
choose  five  Town  Trustees,  who  were  to  hold  office  for 
one  year.    The  Hoard  of  Trustees  were  endowed  with 
the  usual  powers — to  abate  nuisances,  gambling,  dis- 
orderly conduct;  to  prevent  fast  driving  and  enforce 
police  regulations;  to  license  shows,  control  markets, 
take  charge  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  protecting  the  town  against  fire.  The 
limits  of  the  town  were  not  to  exceed  one  square  mile, 
within    which    limits   thc    Trustees  were   to  have 
jurisdiction.    They  could  call  out  any  citizen  to  work 
on  the  public  roads  for  three  days  in  every  year.  1h« 
tax-levy  was  fixed  at  fifty  cents  on  every  hundred  dol- 
lars of  assessed  valuation.    The  Trustees  were  denied 
the  right  to  impose  a  fine  of  more  than  $$  for  breach 
of  any  of  their  ordinances,  and  two-thirds  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  town,  at  any  annual  election,  could 
dissolve  the- corporation. 

Late  in  July,  1833,*  a  public  meeting  was  held  to 
decide  whether  incorporation  should  or  should  not  W 
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effected.  The  record  of  that  meeting  stands  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  At  a  meeting;  of  the  citizen's  of  Chicago,  convened  pursuant 
to  public  notice  given  according  to  the  statute  for  incorporating 
towns.  T.  J.  V.  Uwen  was  chosen  1'rcsidcnt,  and  E.  S.  Kimberlv 
was  chosen  Clerk.  The  oat  lis  were  then  administered  by  Kussel  K. 
lleacocfc,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Cook  County,  when  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  taken  on  the  propriety  of  incorporating  the  Town 
of  Chicago.  County  of  Cook,  Stale  of  Illinois: 

"/vr  iiiivrfvnitit'H — John  S.  C.  Hogan,  C,  A.  ltallard,  (I.  W, 
Snow,  K.  J.  Hamilton,  j.  T.  Temple.  John  W.  Wright,  (J.  \V. 
Dole,  Hiram  Pearsons,  Alanson  Sweet,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  T,  J.  V. 
Owen.  Mark  Iteaubien— 12. 

"  A(<uiul  imvr/vrntion— Russel  E.  Hcacock. 

•'  We  certify  the  above  poll  to  be  correct. 

'■Signed,  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  PmiJ/nt. 

"  Ed.  S.  Kimiikrly.  Cl.rt." 

In  pursuance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  Or. 
Kimberly,  acting  in  his  official  capacity  of  Clerk,  issued 
an  election  notice,  which  read  thus : 

"  Puhlick  notice  is  hereby  given  that  an  election  will  he  holden 
at  the  house  of  Mark  llc.iubicn,  on  Saturday,  the  loth  day  of 
August,  at  It  o'clock  in  the  forcn<«n  of  that  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  five  trustees  of  the  Town  of  Chicago. 

"  Chicago,  August  5,  1833. 

"E.  S.  Kimberly.  Tnvn  Clerk. 

"  N.  B. — The  poll  will  close  at  one  o'clock." 

An  election  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  desig- 
nated. Twenty-eight  electors  were  legally  entitled  to 
exercise  their  privilege  as  freemen,  and  of  that  number 

no  less  than  thirteen  consented  to  assume  the  role  of 
candidates  for  office.  The  enrollment  recorded  the 
names  of  K.  S.  Kimberly.  J,  li.  Beaubten,  Mark  Beau- 
bicn,  T.  J.  V.  Owen,  William  Ninson,  Hiram  Pearsons, 
Phild  Carpenter,  George  Chapman,  John  W.  Wright, 
John  T.  Temple.  Mathias  Smith,  David  Carver,  James 
kinzie,  Charles  Taylor,  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Eli  A.  Rider, 

Dexter  J.  Hapgood,  George  W.  Snow,  Madorc  B. 
Beanbien,  Ghofson  Kercheval,  George  \V.  Dole,  R.  J. 

Hamilton,  Stephen  F.  Gale,  Kitoch  Darling,  W.  H. 
Adams,  C.  A.  Ballard,  John  Watkins  and  James  (Gilbert. 
There  were  twenty-eight  ballots  cast.  Ji>hn  Miller, 
being  a  candidate  himself,  refrained  from  voting. 

The  list  of  the  candidates  included  the  names  of 
T.  J.  V.  Owen,  George  W.  Dole,  Madorc  B,  Beanbien, 
John  Miller,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  R.  J.  Hamilton,  James 
Kinzie.  J.  T.  Temple,  J.  B.  Beanbien,  I'hilo  Carpenter, 
John  W,  Wright,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  and  John  S.  C. 
Hogan. 

The  successful  candidates  were  : 

T.  J.  V.  Owen   a6 

George  W.  Hole      26 

Maiiore  rt.  BmaMm    13 

John  Miller   20 

E.  S.  Kimberly     20 

The  scattering  vote  was  distributed  as  follows  : 
Philo  Carpenter,  i  ;  John  Wright,  2  ;  R.  J.  Hamilton, 
4 ;  James  Kinzie.  5  ;  John  T.  Temple,  5  ;  J.  B.  Bcau- 
bien,  6 ;  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  9  ;  John  S.  C,  Hogan,  3. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  two  days 
subsequent  to  the  etection.  and  no  record-book  having 
been  provided,  the  original  proceedings  were  transcrib- 


ed upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Clerk  pro  ton.  All  the  members  were  present,  and  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  office  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  notary 
public,  and  an  organization  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  J.  V,  Owen  President  and  Isaac  Harmon 
Clerk.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Board  that  meetings 
should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mark  Beaubien,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  at  seven  o'clock  r.  M., 
beginning  with  Wednesday,  September  4,  1833. 

At  the  first  regular  business  meeting  held  by  the 
Board,  on  that  date,  a  free  ferry  was  established  across 
the  river  at  Dearborn  Street.  George  W.  Dole  was 
chosen  Town  Treasurer  for  one  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  town  its  lim- 
its were  defined  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Jackson  and  Jefferson  streets;  thence  north  to 
Cook  Street,  and  through  that  street  to  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity in  Wabansia;  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  Ohio 
Street  in  Kinzie's  addition;  thence  castwardly  to  the 
lake  shore;  thence  south  with  the  line  of  beach  to  the 
northern  United  States  pier;  thence  northwardly  along 
said  pier  to  its  termination;  thence  to  the  channel  of  tin- 
Chicago  River;  thence  along  said  channel  until  it  inter- 
sects the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Chicago, 
as  laid  out  by  the  canal  commissioners;  thence  south- 
wardly with  said  line  until  it  meets  Jackson  Street; 
thence  westwardly  along  Jackson  Street  until  it  reaches 
the  place  of  beginning. 

During  the  fall  of  1833,  the  citizens  felt  that  some- 
thing more  metropolitan  was  required  than  the  "est  ray 
pen.'"  'The  log  jail  was  therefore  built  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  square.  One  set  of  contractors  failed  to 
build  the  jail,  but  the  structure  was  finally  completed, 
ami  Officer  Beach,  father  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Beach,  possessed 
the  keys  of  authority.  As  offenders  against  the  laws  in- 
creased, an  addition,  in  the  form  of  an  oaken  cell,  or 
jail,  was  built,  separate  from  the  first  structure.  Dr. 
Beach,  then  a  boy,  states  that  he  had  known  this  small 
building  to  contain  as  many  as  twenty-eight  prisoners 
at  one  time.  It  was  during  these  days  that  Benjamin 
Jones  was  appointed  Street  Commissioner,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  resigned  before  his  term  expired,  and 
was  succeeded  by  O,  Morrison  and  Silas  W.  Sherman. 
Isaac  Harmon  was  chosen  Collector.  On  December  4, 
George  W.  Snow  became  Assessor  and  Surveyor,  and 
John  Dean  Cnton,  Corporation  Counsel. 

A  code  of  local  laws  was  adopted  in  November, 
1833,  regulating  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  town.  The 
Democrat,  which  made  its  first  appearance  November 
26,  was  designated  the  official  newspaper  of  the  town. 

During  this  month  also  the  limits  of  the  town  were 
extended  to  embrace  the  tract  bounded  by  the  lake  on  the 
cast  and  State  Street  on  the  west,  Ohio  Street  on  the 
north  and  Jackson  Street  on  the  south. 

'The  corporate  limits  were  again  extended,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  adopted  February  11,  1834,  so  as  to  include 
all  land  lying  east  of  State  Street  to  the  lake  shore,  from 
Chicago  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  except  the  milita- 
ry reservation,  which  lay  from  the  river  south  to  Madi- 
son Street. 

The  second  election  was  held  August  11,  1834,31 
which  time  J.  H.  Kinzie,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  E.  Goodrich, 
J.  K.  Boycr,  and  John  S.  C.  Hogan  were  chosen 
Trustees.  '  The  official  roster  for  that  year  is:  J.  H. 
Kinzie.  President;  Isaac  Harmon,  Clerk  and  Collector; 
J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  Treasurer,  resigned  in  June  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  M.  Pettit;  James  W.  Reed,  Super- 
visor of  Roads  and  Bridges,  resigned  in  November,  and 
succeeded  by  E.  E.  Hunter,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
bv  J.  K.  Boyer;  N.  G.  Wright,  Fire  Warden;  Edwards 
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W.  Casey,  Corporation  Counsel,  and,  from  November, 
Clerk  and  Collector. 

The  first  financial  obligation  incurred  by  the  town 
was  for  §60,  borrowed  in  October,  1834,  to  drain  State 
Street  and  redeem  a  large  slough. 

Several  important  measures  were  instituted  during 
1835.  Among  them  were  the  establishment,  in  June, 
of  a  permanent  Board  of  Health;  the  creation,  in 
November,  of  a  Fire  Department;  the  borrowing,  in 
June,  of  $.\coo.  with  which  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  Of  the  place,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  cholera;  and  the  adoption,  in 
August,  of  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive  code  of  local 
laws.  November  21,  a  seal  was  adopted  by  the  Board, 
but  neither  the  instrument  itself,  nor  any  impression 
made  thereby  remains;  the  few  documents  which  sur- 
vived the  fire  of  1S71  being  without  a  copy  from  which 
.1  reproduction  can  be  made  for  use  here. 

The  increase  of  population  and  extension  of  corpo- 
rate limits  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  fix- 
ing the  number  of  members  at  nine. 

The  third  election  was  held  in  July,  1S35,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows:  H.  Hugunin,  President;  W.  Kimball, 
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B  King,  s  Jackson,  E.  B.  Williams,  F.  C.  Sherman,  A. 
Loyd  and  George  W.  Dole,  Trustees;  A.  N.  Fullerton, 
Clerk,  who  was  succeeded  bv  F.henezer  Peck,  who  also 
acted  as  Counsel;  George  W.  Dole,  Treasurer;  John 
K.  Boyer,  Street  Commissioner;  O.  Morrison,  Collector 
and  Constable;  E.  B.  Talcolt,  Surveyor;  A.  Stole 
Assessor;  J.  Bates  and  J.  Haight,  Measurers  of  Wood 
and  Lumber.  Minor  changes  occurred  during  the  vear 
in  these  offices. 

During  the  fall  of  the  year  (1835.)  a  one-story  and 
basement  brick  court-house  was  erected  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  square,  on  Clark  and  Randolph 
streets.  I  he  county  offices  were  in  the  lower  story  ■ 
the  court-room,  which  was  above,  being  one  obW 
apartment,  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  persons 

I  he  fourth  and  last  election  under  the  town  system 
was  held  at  the  Trcmont  House  June  6,  ,S36.    E.  II. 


Chicago  their  abiding.place.  The  canal  was  advancing 
along  the  line  of  completion  ;  a  system  of  water-works 
was  already  inaugurated  under  the'title  of  the  Hydraulic 
Company,  and,  above  all  else,  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity  beat  high  with  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  fulfillment 
of  a  lofty  destiny  for  Chicago.  Actuated  bv  a  spirit  of 
unequaled  courage,  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
determined  upon  its  incorporation  as  a  city.  On  the 
iSthof  November,  1836,  the  Trustees  ordered  that  "the 
President.  E.  B.  Williams,  invite  the  citizens  of  the  three 
districts  of  the  town  to  meet  in  their  respective  districts 
and  select  three  suitable  persons  to  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  Thursday  next  1  November  14,'  and  con- 
sult on  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  legislature  of 
the  State  for  a  city  charter,  and  adopt  a  draft  to  accom- 
pany such  application." 

The  meeting  was  held  and  a  delegation  selected  as 
follows:  District  No.  1— Ebenezcr  Peck,  William  Stuart, 
E.  W.  Casey;  District  No.  2— J.  Denn  Caton,  J.  IV. 
Chadwick,  William  Forsvthe  ;  District  No.  3— 1.  ft  Kin- 
zie,  W.  L.  Newberry,  T.  W.  Smith.  The  result  of  the 
union  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Board  and  one  citizen 
from  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  city,  to  draft  a  charter. 
That  committee  comprised  Messrs.  Peck,  Caton,  and 
Smith,  for  the  people,  and  Messrs.  Peter  Bolles  and 


V\  illiams  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board  the  members  of  which  were  S.  G.  Tr, wbr Km 
Peter  Bolles,  L  P.  Updike,  A.  D.  Taylor  WMbmR 
Ogden.iL  Pierce.  T.  G.  Wright  and  [.  Jackson  C  V 
Dyer  was  elected  Clerk,  but  resigned  at  once"  EbeLer 
leek  assuming  the  duties  of  oftice,  but  he  in  turn  wis 
succeeded  ,n  September  by  James  Curtis"  ThP Tffi^ 

nttabtf  raj™,™'  ™l»">»™»t  upon  which  ihi, 


William  B.  Ogden  for  the  Board.  A  charter  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Saloon  Building  A  large  majority 
of  those  in  attendance  voted  for  adoption  of  the  docu- 
ment without  amendment ;  but  that  vote  was  speedily 
reconsidered,  and  an  animated  discussion  of  the  sixty- 
second  section  ensued,  relative  to  the  assumption  of  in- 
debtedness by  the  proposed  city  authorities.  Some  of 
the  more  sanguine  residents  were  90  imbued  with  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  times  that  they  favored 
the  unlimited  extension  of  power  in  that  direction.  A 
more  prudent  counsel  prevailed,  however,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  corporation  to  incur  debt  was  limited  to 
$100,000  per  year.  With  this  alteration  in  the  original 
draft,  the  people  endorsed  the  proposition  to  change  the 
corporate  character  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Stuart,  secretary 
of  the  public  meeting,  observes  that  "in  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  citizens  assembled 
favored  the  charter." 

CREATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  the  charter  was  passed 
and  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  Chicago  became 
a  city.  The  corporate  limits  were  defined  in  Section  1 
as  follows : 

"  Th.it  the  district  of  country  in  the  county  of  Cook,  in  the  State 
aforesaid,  known  as  the  cast  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  ac- 
tion thirty-three  in  township  forty,  and  fractional  section  thirty-four 
in  the  same  township,  the  east  fourth  part  of  section*  six.  seven, 
eighteen  and  nineteen  in  the  same  township:  also  fracticui.i:  «ctwn 
three,  section  four,  section  five,  section  eight,  section  nine  anu 
fractional  section  ten,  except  the  southwest  fractional  q"arl"  * 
section  ten,  occupied  as  a  military  post  until  the  same  shall  « 
private  property;  fractional  section  fifteen,  section  sixteen  sc< 
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twenty-two,  in  township  thirty-nine  north,  range  number  fourteen 
east  of  the  third  principal  meridian  in  the  State  aforesaid. 

"  Section  3.  The  .said  city  shall  be  divided  into  six  wards,  as 
follows  :  All  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  south  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  east  of  the  center  of  Clark  Street,  following  the  center  of 
Clark  Street  to  the  south  tine  of  section  sixteen,  thence  following 
the  said  south  line  of  section  sixteen  to  the  center  of  State  Street,  and 
a  line  parallel  with  the  center  of  said  street  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  said  city,  shall  be  denominated  the  f  irst  Ward  of  said  city  ;  all 
that  part  of  the  said  city  winch  lies  south  of  said  Chicago  River,  west 
of  the  First  Ward  and  cast  of  the  South  Branch  of  said  Chicago 
River,  shall  be  denominated  the  Second  Waril  of  said  city  ;  all  that 
part  of  the  said  city  lying  west  of  the  aforesaid  South  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Kiver,  south  of  the  center  of  Randolph  Street,  and  by  a 
line  parallel  with  the  center  of  said  Randolph  street,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  said  city,  shall  be  denominated  the  Third  Ward;  all 
that  part  of  said  city  which  lies  north  of  the  said  Third  Ward,  and 
west  of  the  said  Chicago  River,  and  to  the  North  and  South 
branches  thereof,  shall  be  denominated  the  Fourth  Ward  of  said 


City  :  atl  that  part  of  said  city  which  lies  north  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  cast  of  the  North  Branch  thereof,  and  west  of  the  center 
of  Clark  Street,  to  the  center  of  Chicago  Avenue,  and  lying  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago  Avenue,  to  the  center  of  Franklin  Street, 
and  lying  west  of  Franklin  Street,  and  a  line  parallel  with  the  center 
thereof  to  the  northern  boundarv  of  Mid  city,  shall  be  denominated 
the  Fifth  Ward ;  and  all  that  part  of  said' city  lying  north  of  the 
Chicago  River,  and  east  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  shall  be  denominated 
the  Sixth  Ward." 

First  Citv  Ei.f.ction. — At  a  meeting  held  by  the 
Board  on  March  31  it  was  resolved  to  hold  an  election 
for  city  officers  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  the  polling 
places  being  designated  as  follows  :  First  Ward,  Eagle 
Hotel ;  Second  Ward,  Lincoln's  Coffee  House  ;  Third 
Ward,  house  of  Charles  Taylor  ;  Fourth  Ward,  Chicago 
Hotel  (Cox's) ;  Fifth  Ward,  Canal  Office  ;  Sixth  Ward, 
Franklin  House.  The  Board  also  appointed  three  in- 
spectors for  each  polling  place.  Accordingly  the  elec- 
tion took  place  upon  the  day  named  1'May  i),  and  the 
following  gentlemen  cast  their  ballots  :* 

First  Ward.— Far  William  B.  Ogden  :  Sidney  Abell.  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  Bennett  Bailey,  H.  Bailey,  sworn,  Patrick  Ballingall. 
Madore  B.  Beaubien,  Samuel  C.  Bennett.  Nathan  H.  Holies,  John 
Calhoun,  Henry  B.  Clarke,  J.  H.  Coffin,  Peter  Cohen,  F.  G. 

•  Ferj-JsV  Hist.  Series.  Directory  0<  iS».  Corwcwd  (torn  polling-liM  of 
Ajj,  *ud  by  old  tenters. 
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Conner,  A.  Jackson  Cox,  J.  G.  Dawlev,  Charles  V.  Dyer,  Thomas 
Ely.  Charles  M.  Gray,  Joseph  H.  Gray.  David  P.  Foot,  Jartd 
Fordham.  C.  C.  Franklin.  John  llackett,  F.ri  B.  llulbcrl,  Henry 
King,  John  Knight,  David  l.akc.  George  l.amb,  sworn,  Albert  G. 
I-eary,  W.  McCliiitock,  Alexander  McDommerly,  John  Mclray, 
Kphriam  Morrison,  Ur%nnu>  Morrison,  I.uther  Niculs,  Peter 
Pruync,  John  Robson,  John  Sammons,  J.  Shadeller,  James  Sin- 
clair, Barney  Smith,  John  Smith,  S.  K.  Spaulding,  Augustin  D. 
Taylor,  Kdmund  D.  Taylor,  Peter  1..  Updike,  H.  C.  Walker, 
Anson  Weed.  Slater  West,  Eli  B.  Williams.  William  Worlhington, 
William  Jones.  W.  West.  II.  L.  Patterson.  S.  Ward,  Edward  L. 
Thrall,  II.  J.  Walker.  Ambrose  Burnham,  E.  Gale,  I.  K  rainier, 
li.  Uurk,  L.  Morse.  William  Montgomery,  Alexander  N.  Fuller- 
ton,  J.  Scott,  James  M.  Strode,  David  S.  Smith,  Alanson  Follanv 
bee,  W.  Winters,  B.  H.  Kent,  Chester  Tupper.  M.  Shonts,  Daniel 
Miller,  James  II.  Collins,  John  Kelly.  Joseph  Adams,  Daniel  Mc- 
Kinzic,  Ebcncicr  Peck,  J.  Wcnlworth,  sworn,  E.  H.  Mulfotd. 
Daniel  Brainard,  W.  Andrews,  Enoch  Plummer.  J.  C.  Goodhue. 
H.  Herrington,  Robinson  Tripp,  Ira  Couch,  John  Wright,  C.  W, 


Spafford,  Francis  C.  Sherman,  lohn  Bovd,  Hiram  B.  Smith,  M, 
O'Connor,  J.  F.  Brown.  A.  J.  Luce,  David  Carver,  J.  M.  Smith. 
L.  F.  l.ewis,  John  R.  Livingston.  B.  F.  Monroe,  John  Patterson. 
Colon  Ware.  , 

Far  John  11.  Kinzit:  L.  C.  P.  Freer,  T.  O.  Davis.  Alvtr. 
Calhoun,  Hiram  Mallory,  J.  Young  Scnmmon,  Joseph  L.  Hanson, 
John  F.  Spalding.  Oliver  H.  Thompson,  Levi  D.  Boone,  C.  II. 
Ware,  Joseph  Meeker,  J.  B.  Wetherell.  George  W.  Snow,  James 
II.  Recs.  II.  Markne,  William  Bond.  Robert  Truman,  James 
Spcnce,  Heman  Bond.  P.  Balcom,  J.  Sharp.  W.  Finney.  Thomas 
A.  Clark.  Royal  A. Stewart.  Isaac  D.  Harmon,  Jabcz  K.  Botiford, 
Parker  M.  Cole,  Tyler  K.  Blodgctt,  Curtis  Havens,  Elijah  K. 
Hubbard.  Eiekiel  Morrison.  David  Gelland,  James  A.  Smith. 
Lorin  Graves.  David  Hatch.  Cyrenus  Brers,  Simeon  Love  land. 
Seth  Paine,  Samuel  C.  Dennis.  Erastus  Bowcn,  W.  K.  Marchal. 
John  I..  Wilson.  Thomas  Wright,  M.  Ayres,  F.  A.  Harding. 
Thomas  T.  Durant,  Edward  Casey,  George  W.  Merrill,  John  W. 
Hooker,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Giles  Spring.  L.  B.  Goodscll.  William 
Stuart.  H.  Tcrrill,  Charles  Adams.  J.  Gardner,  Alva  V.  Frasicr, 
Edward  H.  Haddock,  Frederick  A.  Howe,  A.  Nobles.  E.  S.  Hop- 
kins, Charles  McClure,  S.  Willis  Grannis,  Dexter  Graves,  Edward 
Colvin. 

Second  Ward. — For  William  B.  Ogitn :  Solomon  Lincoln. 
Henrv  Rhines,  Samuel  J.  Lowe,  Thomas  Marr,  Russell  Wheeler. 
Peter'  Bolles,  C.  McWhorter,  S.  S.  Bradley,  Daniel  B.  Heartt, 
Charles  P.  Hogan.  P.  Iliggins,  J.  C.  Hibson,  W.  Dcverc,  J. 
Spencer.  Michael  Glen,  Silas  W.  Sherman.  Richard  Murphy,  F.  C. 
Bold,  John  Larry,  J.  Oulhet.  J.  O'Roukc.  T.  Watkins.  J.  McCoT- 
mick.  J.  J.  Kinnon,  McKelley,  John  Sarlney,  John  Campton, 
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Michael  Fitzsimmons,  M.  Castigen,  Samuel  Carpenter.  P.  Groover, 
John  Perian,  Gmlford  Stevens.  H.  McCarley.  M.  Fisher,  H.  Mig. 
\ng,  Hiram  Hugunin,  Saroud  Wayman,  Benjamin  Briggs,  Joseph 
Peacock,  P.  McConncl,  F.  C.  Tup'per,  J.  Nurris,  James  A.  Mernc, 

H.  Mitchell,  A.  Coop,  George  F.  Ilorehart,  M.  Croushong,  F. 

I.  elley,  J.  Lane,  T.  C  Sampson,  William  Alanurt,  1>.  Dcnney,  H. 
Brown.  A.  II.  Beard.  A.  Grusgutt,  James  O'Brien.  Daniel  Lcvin- 
ney.  II.  Duff  ay,  I.  Beach,  Eli  S.  Prescott,  J.  Walker.  John  C. 
Rlic,  Charles  II.  Chapman.  Moses  Dutton,  Valentine  A.  Bnyer.  P. 
J.  Kimball,  J.  Sweeney,  1).  Conlev,  I'.  Crawley.  R.  Ilalney.  John 
Ling.  Alexander  Lovd,  E.  K.  Hunter.  Michael  Frarey,  James 
Carney.  Thomas  Farlin,  Augustus  1 1.  Burlcy,  A.  Brigg.  S.  J. 
Graves.,  McDalald,  John  Sennet.  John  Dunlap.  Louis  Maliacher. 
Stephen  N.  Falgel,  William  Wiggins,  Jnhn  Mitchell,  l>enttis  S. 
Dcwcy.  A.  Thnlscr,  T.  Hailcy,  Fdmund  Ciill,  Martin  Stidel. 
Samuel  J.  Grannis,  V.  Melinite.  W.  M.  Hartley.  C.  Longwood. 
j,  Dailuy,  O.  Brian,  IVtrr  Casey,  A.  Berg.  John  Ashman.  II.  Peck. 
T.  Laccy,  George  Itryan,  P.  Whitmore.  Kobcrt  Corner,  Joseph 
Shield*,  K.  Jones,  Clement  Stosc.  J.  Funk,  A.  Panakaskc,  Fd- 
ward  Manictrc,  William  Hague,  John  II.  Butler,  J.  M.  Ham- 
mond, M.  Nigle,  Alonzo  Huntington,  Edward  Dimmock,  William 
Imkins,  Isaac  R.  Gavin,  A.  Hailcy,  P.  J.  Duncan,  T.  F'cx,  J. 
McCord,  J.  Sullivan,  A.  Duckman,  J,  Gluwatcr,  O.  Sbeppheard. 
F.  Goodman.  D.  Harsem,  I".  CuMmr,  John  W.  Lldrcdgc,  William 
H.  French,  Simon  Cooky,  John  Ryan,  Michael  Ruck,  T.  O.  Malcy, 
Francis  G.  Bianchard,  John  K.  Boyer,  John  Knight,  J.  Dickson, 
l  imes  Lcnon.  John  Archdalr,  M.  Sandusky.  Robert  Hart,  John 
Dillon,  J.  P.  Johnston,  P.  Donahue.  John  Rice,  Peter  ShaiUlle,  I.. 
P.  Monroe,  Jacob  Cramos,  J.  J.  Jones,  Peler  DoNey,  John  Wood- 
honsc.  Jacob  Milcruin.  C.  Benedick,  Joseph  Winshi'p,  "John  Shrig- 

Icy.   .  (>.  Mahan,  Thomas  Woltingcr.  S.  B.  Dane.  E.  F.  Brown. 

X.  Window,  |ohn  Gormonly,  George  Dollon,  I.  Minncy,  Michael 
Lan-.ry,  S.  llGrlcy.  John  Murphcv,  P.  Keller."  John  Black,  Will- 
iam 11.  Noble.  T  honm-o  (than,  C  l)c  Wicr,  II.  l!i:<!  J,  (.!■  (>«iuck 
P.  Rogers. 

For  J  An  II.  Kiniic:  John  M.  Turner,  Star  Foot,  L.  T. 
Howard,  Abraham  Gale,  L.  Butler,  George  Patterson,  Silas  1$. 
Cobb.  S.  C.  George,  Joseph  N.  BaleMicr.  William  Truman,  J.  F. 
T.  Lite,  Jr>hn  Jay  Stuart,  Smith  |.  Sherwood,  W.  Haskins,  Philo 
Carpenter,  H.  L.  Roberts.  Arthur  G.  Burley,  H.  Zallc,  P.  S. 
Smith,  John  Pomeroy.  F.  D.  Marshall,  Thomas  Hamilton,  L. 
Johnston,  C,  Walter,  ().  Sprague,  Tuthill  King,  J.  Mcl-abban, 
George  W,  Dolt,  K.  Price,  James  Rockwell,  lohn  P.  Cook,  John 
Dolesey.  Francis  Walker,  lercmiah  Price,  M.  Smith,  J.  Briggs.  F. 
S  Hobble,  C.  Murphy.  John  Casey,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  George  Law. 
A.  S.  Hates,  T.  Jenkins.  R.  Drummond.  F.  Simmons,  Tames 
<>.  Humphrey.  Abram  F.  Clarke,  H.  II.  Magic.  A.  Hatch.'P.  J. 
Monroe,  W.  1L  Clarke,  T.  C.  Tucker.  T.  S.  Hide,  John  P.  Chi- 
pin,  James  White,  John  Deim,  M.  Dunning,  A.  D.  Higgins, 
I  homas  Brock,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond. 

Tlimn  Ward.—  Per  William  B.  0<J,n  .-  Samuel  Southerden. 
Oliver  I.o/cr.  Hamilton  Barnes,  Thomas  James,  George  V.  Gun, 
Henry  Walton,  John  II.  Weir.  John  Bates,  Jr.,  William  II.  Bar- 
bcr,  Charles  Taylor.  Morris  O.  Jones,  George  Varden.  S.  E. 

«,  Ccor 

Lewis 
hacksficl 

lohn  B.  Miller,  John  Rudiman.  Josepi,  Wiuierman'rj.^eph  CaleL 
Peter  Sawnett. 

_  /«'/"*'»  lf-  AVwwV.-  I.  S.  P.  Lord.  Ashbel  Steele.  Thomas 
Cook,  I  homas  Bishop,  David  Bradley,  Charles  A.  I.awber,  John 
(.age.  J  antes  Crawford,  Hcnrv  Burke. 

,  „FC5.*™  w*™  —r»r  William  B.  Qe*m.-  A.  M.  Talley 
J-  « .  Chadwick,  Patrick  Lane,  E.  F.  Wellington.  George  Frost 
John  B.  Brodain,  Seth  P.  Warner,  (k-orge  White.  Homer  Stratum 
A.  Chapron,  John  Welmahcr,  Chrishan  Aslah,  Thoma»  Oak, 
UCBMn  Harrel,  James  Jenkins,  William  Carnevhaw.  Robert  Mar- 
shall Charles  Cleaver,  George  M.  Davis,  Isaac  ilaighi,  Samuel  M. 
Brooks,  \\il  iam  Ford  Samuel  Akin.  James  Wakeman.  Fdward 
erkms.  J  \\  htm,  James  Mathews.  A.  S.  Sherman,  lohn  C. 
Hugunin,  P.  t  Cawady.  Alexander  Logan.  lames  M.  Whitnev 

E2f*?iTate  SPS*  (tJ*yiar>  M*M  I'eyton, 

CS.";.H?"*'„W»lf?  SaJ»0O»««n,  Amos  Allen,  Seth  lohnson 
1  Allen,  Lucien  Pe 
\.  Howe,   lames  1 

George  Atterburv. 


Downer,  William  Mitchell.  John  Welch.  George  Davis, '  George 
Brown,  Patrick  Welch,  John  Mahan.  Solomoti  Tavlor  Lewis  P 
Deckart,  L.  C.  Hugunin.  Mitchell  Fcrrvark.  t  ieorge  Chacksticld' 


lit-i-     ......  ^''"onsiaii,  Amos 

Ihdip  \V,1I  Alford  Allen.  Lucien  Pev-ton.  N.  Christian";  George 
Hays,  Frederick  A.  Howe,  James  Laframbois.  R.  W  Hvde. 
George  Atterbury.  '  1 

l;<r  Mm  If.  KUuit:  Edward  Perkins,  William  Forsvthe 
ESS1  rSSTS  Cwn-Iir'    Antoinc    LoUpfa *  }  hn 

Udby,  Dantel  F.lston,   Edward  Parsons.  James  KinVic,  David 


Galloughent.  T.  Weed,  T.  McHale,  B.  Ward.  T.  GortMoileT 

A.  Sullivan,  M.  Burk.  P.  Ackles,  T.  Farrcll,  F.  Gibbins.  T.  Mo 
Namare,  P.  Monaghen.  T.  Ridcn,  M.  O.  Midloy,  T.  Brown, 
Henry  Cunningham,  E.  B.  Taicott,  M.  Baumgancn,  U.  I'eytoe. 
S.  Dougan.  J.  Sevmour,  J.  Malladv,  T.  Hughes,  T.  <  arrill,  V 
Bell,  D.  Moore.  II.  Fryc,  J.  Breadman,  J.  D.  CKidman.  II.  Har- 
mer,  J.  Connollev,  J.  King.  I_  Frcv,  N.  Thomason,  P.  liartlett, 
T.  McGec. 

For  John  it.  Kimde:   T.  Wilson,  Bemsley  Huntoon. 

SIXTH  Ward.  For  William  B.  O^Jen:  James  West,  Will- 
iam  Lill,  P.  Campbell.  John  Censure,  F.  FU»>ct.  I,  ZnhsVi.  L 
Barber,  F.  T.  Ward.  I.  Kennedy.  Kobcrt  Shepherd,  [,  U.  Uailcy, 
J.  S.  Wheeler,  J.  Godlin.  J.  Tracey,  J.  Mills,  A.  Hall,  W.  liutiA. 
Thomas  Cody,  J.  Miller,  Patticson  Nickalls.  F.  X.  Churchill,  B, 

F.  Hall,  J.  "N.  Daves.  Morgan  Shapley,  S.  Gifford.  William  V. 
Smith.  D.  Drummond.  V.  It.  Keith.  D.  Buckncil,  A.  Hotrfmia. 
H.  A.  Pardee,  F.  Carroll.  John  Turner,  G.  Pardee.  F.  Frcman, 
J.  Tomee,  C,  Conner.  William  B.  Fgan,  William  llarmwi,  X.  J. 
Brown,  P.  Iladley,  F.  S.  Kimberly.  (iholson  Kercncval,  S.  I). 
Pierce,  F".  Cammock,  K.  Suil,  S.  Jackson,  L.  Hunt,  W.  Sibitie, 
iliram  Pearsons,  John  Allen.  J.  L.  Campbell,  W,  Hoyden,  L>. 
Ryan.  J.  S.  Olin,  S.  Sexton.  W.  Koas,  J.  Whonon,  W,  Arms- 
strong,  J.  Vanderlxigert,  P.  Kelsey.  J.  Fcrisu,  Ralph  Peck,  J. 
Mannefiln,  It.  O.  Stone.  Thomas  Carroll.  P,  Baumi;artcn.  f.  S 
Tibbies,  M.  Vanderbogcrt,  Francis  Kcsler.  J.  T.  Bctts,  T.  Sulli- 
van, D,  Calliun. 

F\'r  John  //.  Kiniu:  Luke  Wood,  lohn  N.  Bronson,  Clutflcs 
Pettit.  J.  T.  Callis.  L,  G.  Osborne,  James  L.  Howe,  F.  Haugh- 
ton,  J.'stofcr,  Abijah  S.  Spcrry.  Isaac  l.egg,  L.  L.  Chccrcy,  J. 
Grant,  M.  Clinton,  B.  D.  Wheeler,  Alonro  C.  Wood.  W.  B. 
Plumb.  Robert  A.  Kinrie,  B.  Faiierson.  Christopher  H.  Iierkiu- 
bile,  Grant  Goodrich,  Walter  L.  Xewlierrv.  J.  T.  Hinsdale,  Lewis 
C.  Kercheval,  Jostah  F.  MeClurc.  John  it.  F.  Kiisscll.  T.  (Jreen- 
wood.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  J.  Crawford,  M.  Miller,  S.  Xorlhnip, 
I'.  Cable,  Buckner  S.  Morris,  A.  Overhart,  I,  l  orcht,  A,  Spoor. 
George  l.egg,  T.  Itanium,  N.  R.  Xorton.  S.  Akcrs,  W.  Stem*. 
S.  Smith,  T.  Shepherd,  W.  A.  Thompson.  Charles  Harding, 
Thomas  Wilson.  A.  Cole.  H.  Warren.  S.  M.  Greenwood,  Henry 

G.  Hubbard.  J.  Xesbit,  C.  Ford.  A.  Hubbard.  D.  I  redcn,  E  C. 
Bracket!.  J.  Schridcr.  I.  Magger,  G.  Wills,  J.  L.  Chandler.  A.  C. 
rlamilMn,  I.  S-mther.  W.  Anderson,  J.  Brown,  J.  1-amimun,  G, 
Frost.  P.  Butler,  W.  Halpin,  C.  F.  How.  W.  Carman.  F,  Kan, 
F.  German. 

Total  Votes  is  Chicago  is  1837  by  Wards: 

First  \\  ard    .....170 

Second  Ward   *3J 

Third  Ward  '3s 

Fourth  Ward    59 

Fifth  Ward  fo 

Sixth  Ward  '« 

Total...  709 

Total  Votes  is  Chicago  is  1S37  »v  Divisions  : 

South  Side  •  

West  Side  9? 

North  Side  *M 

Total  7*9 

The  ticket  elected  WM  as  follows  :  Mayor-William 

B.  Ogden;  Aldermen— J.  C.  Gowlhue,  Francis  C.  Sher- 
man, First  Ward;  John  S.  C.  Hogan,  Peter  Bolles. 
Second  Ward;  J.  I).  Caton,  Third  Ward;  A.  I'lerre. 
Francis  H.  Taylor,  Fourth  Ward;  H.  Ward,  Fifth  Ward; 
S.  Jackson,  Hiram  Pearsons,  Sixth  Ward. 

The  Municipality.— By  the  charter  of  March  4. 
1837,  under  which  Chicago  was  first  organized  as  a  city, 
the  elective  officers  were  a  mayor,  board  of  aldermen, 
one  clerk,  one  treasurer  and  six  assessors.  1  he  annual 
election  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  March.  In< 
royalty  of  power  was  fixed  in  a  common  council,  who 
were  authorized  to  appoint  constables,  street  commis- 
sioners, the  city  surveyor,  organized  fire  companies,  a 
board  of  health  and  a'n  educational  department,  in 
fact  all  the  departments  were  but  tools  in  their  hands 
and  were  expected  to  obey  their  ortlers.  The  Municipal 
Court,  established  bv  the  charter  of  1837,  wasabouslica 
by  the  act  of  February  15,  1839,  and  the  actions  then 
pending  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Look 
County.    Among  other  amendments  to  the  charter,  ap- 
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proved  February  27,  1841,  was  that  which  created  the 
office  of  city  marshal  and  made  it  elective.  By  the 
act  approved  February  16,  1847,  the  city  was  divided 
into  nine  wards  and  the  aldermen  therefrom  into  two 
classes,  so  that  one  alderman  should  be  elected  annually 
from  each  ward,  and  hold  his  office  two  years.  The  of- 
fices of  attorney,  treasurer,  collector,  and  surveyor  were 
made  elective.  One  street  commissioner  and  one  as- 
sessor from  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  wards, 
and  a  commissioner  and  an  assessor  from  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  and  two  other  like  officers  from  the  remaining 
wards  were  provided  for. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  acton  February  14,  1851, 
reducing  the  charter  into  smaller  compass  and  creating 
a  board  of  health.  It  also  authorized  the  Council  to  es- 
tablish a  house  of  refuge  and  correction  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company  was 
incorporated,  and  a  board  of  water  commissioners  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  February  15,  1851.  An  annual  elec- 
tion was  appointed  for  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  1854. 
An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  of  February  14,  1851,  was 
approved  February  28,  1854,  which  provided  that  a  city 
marshal  should  be  elected  biennially,  and  also  author- 
ized the  Council  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  special  as- 
sessments. The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  was 
created  by  ordinance  of  June  23,  1854.  In  June, 
1854,  the  city  adopted  a  new  seal— two  circles,  under 
winch  were  the  words  "City  of  Chicago,  incorporated 
March  4,  1837."  Within  the  inner  circle  is  a  shield  em- 
blazoned with  a  sheaf  of  grain.  Over  the  shield  an  in- 
fant reposes  on  a  sea  shell;  at  the  left  is  an  Indian,  with 
a  bow  and  arrow;  on  the  right  a  ship  in  full  sail;  beneath 
a  scroll  inscribed,  '•  Urbs  in  Horto." 

Necessarily  the  establishment  of  the  civic  govern- 
ment entailed  the  formation  of  the  various  boards  and 
directories  who  should  exercise  supervision  over  the 
ramifications  of  the  administration,  and  following  the 
offices  and  powers  already  vested,  on  February  14,  1855, 
the  board  of  sewerage  commissioners  were  created  by 
the  legislature,  and  on  February  14,  1857,  the  same 
body  emcted  rules  for  the  governance  of  the  Reform 
School,  and  provided  for  the  special  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  requisite  for  its  support  and  administra- 
tion. The  revision  of  the  charter,  which  has  been  al- 
luded to  heretofore,  was  approved  on  February  18, 
1857,  and  by  this  charter  the  distribution  of  offices  was 
taken  from  the  Council  and  the  Mayor  was  vested  there- 
with. This  alteration  was  necessitated  because  of  the 
dissatisfaction  that  was  felt  by  the  citizens  with  sundry 
appointments  made  by  the  Council,  and  it  was  deemed 
that  if  the  appointing  power  was  concentrated  to  one 
individual  the  responsibility  for  incapable  or  unworthy 
appointees  would  at  lcist  be  fixed,  and  it  was  also  con- 
sidered that  with  this  prospective  identity  of  appoint- 
ment the  appointed  persons  would  be  worthy  of  the 
man  who  appointed  them.  In  a  number  of  instances 
they  have  been,  but  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from 
that  contemplated  by  the  reformers  of  the  city  charter. 
Also,  by  the  new  dispensation,  .1  treasury  department, 
which  had  been  an  adjunct  of  the  Council,  was  es- 
tablished as  a  separate  department,  under  the  direction 
of  the  City  Comptroller,  and  a  Police  Court  was  created 
consisting  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose  election 
had  been  already  provided  for.  The  Board  of  F.duea- 
tion  also  was  formed  of  fifteen  school  inspectors,  who 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  in  lieu  of  the  seven 
members  annually  appointed  by  the  Council.  As  the 
city  expanded — grew  like  a  weed,  is  more  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  its  growth — the  various  necessities  were  met 


by  the  creation  of  such  boards  and  officials  as  were 
requisite,  the  office  of  City  Marshal  being  abolished 
about  1862,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  created. 

Changes  in  Corporate  Limits. — By  the  charter  of 
March  4,  1837,  Chicago  was  divided  into  six  wards,  and 
its  limits  fixed  as  follows  :  "  That  district  of  country 
in  the  county  of  Cook,  known  as  the  east  half  of  Section 
33,  in  Township  40,  and  fractional  Section  34,  in  the 
same  township,  the  east  quarter  of  Sections  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  fractional  Section  10,  excepting  the  southwest  frac- 
tional quarter  of  Section  10,  occupied  as  a  military  post, 
until  the  same  shall  have  become  private  property,  frac- 
tional Section  15,  Sections  16,  17,  20,  21,  and  fractional 
Section  22,  in  Township  39  north,  Range  14  east,  of  the 
third  principal  meridian."  These  limits  include  the 
territory  bounded  on  the  south  by  Twenty-second  Street, 
on  the  west  by  Wood  Street,  north  by  North  Avenue, 
and  east  by  the  lake,  except  a  fraction  of  Section  10.  as 
noted  above;  also  the  ground  on  the  lake  shore  lying 
east  of  Clark  Street,  extending  one-half  mile  north  of 
North  Avenue,  since  occupied  as  the  old  City  Cemetery. 
The  city  covered  about  ten  square  miles  of  territory. 
By  the  act  of  March  3,  1843,  the  southeast  quarter  and 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  5,  Township  39,  Range  14  east,  and  the  west 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  8,  Township  39, 
Range  14  east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  were 
stricken  out  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 

February  16,  1847,  the  city  was  divided  into  nine 
wards  and  the  corporate  limits  established  as  follows  : 
"All  that  part  of  Township  39  north,  Range  14  east,  of 
the  third  principal  meridian,  which  lies  north  of  the 
north  line  of  Sections  27,  28,  29  and  30  of  said  town- 
ship, and  the  east  half  of  Section  33,  in  Township  40 
north,  Range  14,  and  fractional  Section  34,  in  said  Town- 
ship 40."  By  this  act  the  limits  were  extended  to  W  est- 
ern Avenue,  taking  in  all  east  of  Sedgwick  Stieet  be- 
tween North  Avenue  and  Fullerton  Avenue.  About 
three  and  a  half  miles  were  added  to  the  area.  The 
First,  Second.  Third  and  Fourth  wards  were  made  to 
extend  from  the  river  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  the 
Seventh.  Eighth  and  Ninth  from  the  river  north  to  the 
extent  of  the  city.  February  12,  1S53,  the  city  limits 
were  extended  north  to  Fullerton  Avenue,  south  to 
Thirty-first  Street,  and  from  the  lake  to  Halstcd  Street. 
This  excepted  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  North  Branch 
and  north  of  North  Avenue  (Holstein:,  and  the  tract 
lying  west  of  Halstcd  and  south  of  the  South  Branch 
(Bridgeport  .  By  the  above  act  the  city  was  divided 
into  three  divisions,  called  North,  South  and  West.  The 
territory  annexed  was  added  to  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Seventh  wards.  The  corporate  limits 
of  Chicago  were  extended  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  one 
mile  from  shore  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1S54.  Feb- 
ruary is,  1857,  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  wards,  the 
additional  one  being  taken  from  the  West  Division. 

February  16,  1863,  an  act  was  approved  which  made 
Bridgeport  and  Holstein  a  part  of  the  city,  and  which 
also  extended  the  south  limit  one  mile  farther  to  the 
south;  dividing  the  city  into  sixteen  wards  and  embrac- 
ing an  aggregate  area  of  about  twenty-four  miles.  The 
section  lines  which  ran  north  and  south  were  State, 
Halstcd  and  Reuben  streets  and  Western  Avenue,  and 
the  section  lines  running  east  and  west  were  Fullerton, 
North  and  Chicago  avenues;  Madison,  Twelfth,  Twenty- 
second  and  Thirty-first  streets,  and  Fgan  Avenue,  or 
Thirty-ninth  Street.  On  March  10,  1869,  an  act  was 
passed  whereby  the  limits  of  the  city  were  defined  as 
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at  present,  and  the  number  of  wards  were  twenty,  com- 
prised within  Fullerton,  Western  and  Kgan  [Thirty-ninth 
Street;  avenues  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Street  Improvements.  —  Previous  to  1855  the 
efforts  made  to  gra.de  and  otherwise  improve  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  unsystematized  and  spasmodic.  The 
first  "road  "  was  located  in  1831  from  the  public  square 
to  the  western  county  line.    Bill  the  report  of  the  view- 
ers was  rejected  by  the  County  Commissioners,  because 
it  was  believed  they  had  selfish  ends  in  view  in  locating 
it  as  they  did.    The  Commissioners  therefore  voted 
that  the  viewers  "  have  no  pay  for  their  services."  In 
April,  1 832,  several,  streets  and  roads  were  authorized; 
among  others  the  lirst  street  leading  to  I.ake  Michigan 
was  laid  out.    It  then  commenced  at  the  east  end  of 
Water  Street,  and  is  thus  described  byjedediah  Wooley, 
Surveyor:    "  Direction  of  said  road  is  south  eighty- 
eight  and  one-half  degrees  east  from  the  street  Water] 
10  the  lake,  eighteen  chains,  fifty  links."    The  street 
was  laid  out  fifty  feet  wide.    The  viewers  on  this  occa- 
sion believed  that  "the  said  road  is  of  public  utility  and 
a  convenient  passage  from  the  town  to  the  lake!  In 
June,  1832,  the  County  Commissioners  ordered  that  a 
road  be  viewed  "  from  the  town  of  Chicago  to  the  house 
of    .  Laughton,  from  thence  to  the  house  of  James 
Walker  on  the  I)u  Page  River,  and  so  on  to  the  west 
line  of  the  county,  and  that  Elijah  Wentworth,  R.  E. 
Heacock  and  Timothy  H.  Clark  should  be  the  viewers  " 
hese  men  were  appointed  to  the  same  office  to  do  sim- 
ilar work  for  a  prospective  road  "  from  the  town  of  Chi- 
cago, the  nearest  and  best  way  to  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Brown  on  '  Hycory  Creek.'" 

By  March,  1833,  the  State  road  leading  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  left  bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  opposite 
\  mcennes  was  completed,  and  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year,  various  minor  roads  were  laid  out 
thus,  even  at  tins  early  period,  Chicago  was  becoming 
a  road  center.  When,  later,  plank  roads  commenced  to 
be  built  Cmcago  also  took  the  lead  and  drew  in  the 
trade  of  all  the  country  around.  In  August  the  town 
of  Lli.cago  was  incorporated,  and  one  of  the  first  official 
orders  of  the  1  nistees  was  given  to  the  Surveyor  to 
p.tch  South  Water  Street  from  the  United  States 
Rcservatton  to  Randolph  Street,  on  or  before  \p'if 
Mg*    In  these  days  Benjamin  Jones  was  Street  Com' 

HE'  a,-f.  hVnd  h"  SWA*  -ere  S 
,,1  1  ,y  ,<:  laW  <-n,l>,w<-'red  them  to  cull  out  any- 
body iKtween  the-  ages  of  twenty-,,.-*,  and  sixty  years  to 

a  l,„Ul,,T,tlU;  Sta'U,S  a'.":l  fortl.rc^davs  per 

annum     1  he  territory  within  which  this  law  oJrated 
covered  toe  country  or*  mile  from  the  center  of  he 
S;  :15'    I^-nngJuly.  ,834,  the  Survivor  was  I 
quired  to  graduate  South  Water  Street  so  ihit 
mo..I«J  How  from  each  cross  street  into  t»n  riv^"  gS 

, .,  .  o  eu.  1  Link  sluices  were  a  so  built  vr.*t 
Clark  Street,  to  carry  the  drainage  to  SPiSStSS 

bridle    a   toS  ^  W;,S  ""P"** 

"habited  by  fro^s    « 1,   JHSS  cor,,or  of  La  Sail*. 
1  , '  .        uy  *ro8*'      »  smells  strong  now  and  in  -,  fPJ 
•lays  will  send  out  a  horrible  stench  "    ViZ'Sl  , 
>W  the  leading  thoruughfare    were  SnSS2^%& 


clearing  grubbing  and  grading,"  Market,  Franklin 
Chicago  Avenue,  La  Salic,  Clark  and  Dearborn  ttmS 
a  so  Union  Desplaincs,  Peyton.  Canal,  Webster,  Sprint 
Harmon,  Hamilton,  George,  Maria,  Elizabeth,  Cathar- 
ine streets,  and  one-half  of  Division  Street,  in  the  same 
addition,  making  in  all  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  of 
streets.  Most  of  this  work  was  accomplished  before  Mr 
Pearsons  went  into  bankruptcy  in  July,  1842. 

For  several  years  the  work  of  grading,  grubbing  and 
crudely  improving  the  streets  went  on,  but  it  was  not 
until  1849  that  the  authorities  commenced  to  generally 
plank  them.  As  a  rule  this  work  amounted  to  less  than 
nothing,  for  when  the  heavy  teams  broke  up  thc  planks, 
and  wet  weather  came,  the  pavement  was  a  dangerous 
and  active  weapon,  flying  up  into  horses' faces  and  dash- 
ing foot-passengers  with  mud.  As  late  as  1868  relics  of 
the  broken  plank  could  \m  seen  on  Blue  Island  Avenue, 
and  as  late  as  1859  West  Madison  and  State  streets 
were  laid  with  this  planking.  Descriptive  of  die  "  pave- 
ments" of  these  early  days  is  the  following  paragraph 
taken  from  Brass's  History: 

"  I  said  we  had  no  pavements  in  1B48.  The  streets  were  lim- 
ply thrown  up  as  countiy  roads.  In  the  spring  forwrek?,  portion 
of  lliem  would  lie  impassible.  I  have  at  different  timei  seen  empty 
wagons  and  drays  stuck  on  Lake  and  Walcr  streets  on  every  Work 
between  Wabash  Avenue  and  ihe  river.  Of  course  ibere  was  link 
or  no  business  doing,  for  (he  people  of  ihe  cily  could  not  get  tkotf 
much,  and  the  people  of  ihe  country  could  not  get  in  lo  do  It,  As 
the  clerks  had  nothing  lo  do,  they  would  exercise  iheir  wits  by  pal- 
ling boards  from  dry  goods  boxes  in  the  holes  where  the  last  drat 
was  dug  oul.  with  significant  signs,  as  'No  Bottom  liens," The 
Shorte-,1  Road  (o  China.'  Sometimes  one  board  would  be  nailed 
across  another,  and  nn  old  bat  and  out  fixed  on  it,  with  the 
notice  'On  His  Way  to  the  Lower  Regions.'  In  fact,  there  was  no 
end  to  ihe  fun ;  and  jokes  of  the  boys  of  that  day— some  weieoflarger 
growth— were  without  number.  Our  first  effort  at  paving,  or  one 
of  the  first,  was  tu  dig  down  Lake  Street  lo  nearly  or  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  lake,  and  ihen  plank  it.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
sewnge  wnuld  settle  in  ihe  gutters  and  be  carried  off.  but  the 
experiment  was  a  disastrous  failure,  for  the  stench  at  once  lieeame 
■■■tolerable.  The  street  was  then  filled  up,  and  ihe  Common Com- 
cil  established  a  grade  from  two  lo  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  oat 
ural  level  of  ihe  soil." 

The  planking  of  Lake  Street  referred  to  above,  was 
ordered  by  the  Common  Council  January  22,  1S49,  and 
Was  from  the  west  side  of  State  to  the  river,  through  the 
center  of  the  street,  forty-eight  feel  wide.  Prior  to  1849 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  had  been  called  to  the  frtiit- 
lessness  of  using  stone  pavements  upon  the  streets  of 
Chicago.  It  did  not  seem  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  city  to  lay  down  a  pavement  which  would  sink  out 
of  sight  in  one  or  two  years.  Thc  experiment  of  laying 
plank  roads  had  proved  a  success  in  Canada  and  New 
York,  and  accordingly  in  1849  the  Common  Council 
determined  to  plank  the  principal  streets  of  this  city. 
In  1S49-50,  Market.  State,  South  and  North  Clark.  La 
Salle,  Wells,  East  and  West  Madison  and  West  Randolph, 
were  treated  to  a  coating  of  this  material — (nearly  three 
miles  of  pavements)  at  a  cost  of  §31,000. 

Soon  after  this  was  commenced  a  general  numberir.i; 
of  the  streets.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  Clark  Street  was 
numbered  from  South  Water  to  Randolph.  In  July. 
185a,  the  Common  Council  ordered  that  North  Water, 
Kinzie  and  Michigan  streets  be  numbered  from  their 
eastern  termini  to  Franklin  Street;  and  that  Wolcott. 
Dearborn,  Clark,  LaSallc  and  Wells  be  numbered  from 
North  Water  to  Ontcrio;  also  that  the  names  of  the** 
streets  be  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  each  of  their 
corners. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  D.  Harper,  wpcrinttmdeat 
of  public  works,  made  thc  following  rueasu renter. B  W 

levels  above  thc  lake  surface: 
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Seuth  Division: — Market  Street,  st  Madison.  5.140;  at  Wash- 
ington. (1.740;  at  Randolph,  6  S90:  tit  Lake,  6915. 

Water  Sireet,  at  Lake,  6.1)45;  Clark,  7.000;  State.  6.715. 

Clark  Street,  at  Water,  7.000;  Kandolph.  7.665;  Madison, 
9.0S0;  Twe  fth,  891)5. 

Slate  Street,  at  Water,  6.715;  Randolph,  6  610;  Madison, 
9050;  Monroe,  IO.OJO;  Van  Buren,  II. 135;  I'ulk.  12.464;  Twelfth. 
IS  030. 

Madison  Street,  at  Market,  5. 140;  Franklin,  6  560;  Wells, 
9.050;  LaSrlle.  S.c^o;  Clark,  90S0;  State,  9.950. 

Xorllt  Division: —  Kinzie  Street,  at  Wolcott,  7.5S0;  Clark, 
S075;  Noilh  Market,  8.4S5. 

Chicatru  Avenue,  at  North  Market.  7.705;  Franklin  8.840;  Well*. 
8.73;  LoSalle,  10.335;  Clark,  10.900;  Wolcott,  12.S71. 

Nor  h  M.uket  Street,  at  Kinzie.  8  4S5:  Michigan,  7435;  Indi- 
ana,  6  760;  Ohio,  8. 025;  Huron,  5  450;  Chicago  Avenue.  7.705. 

North  Clark  Street,  at  the  dock,  7.405;  Kinzie  Street,  8075; 
Indiana,  8.925;  Ontario,  9035;  Superior,  10.000;  Chicago  Av. 
enue.  10.900. 

Wolcott  Street,  at  Kinzie,  7.5S0;  Indiana,  9  610;  Ontario,  II.- 
761;  Superior,  ll.SlO;  Chicago  Avenue.  U.871. 

Wat  DitriiUu:— Canal  Street  at  Twelfth,  10.065;  Harrison, 
9.285;  Madison,  6  76a 

HaLted  Street,  at  Second.  995;  Third,  9  47;  Fourth.  9.015; 
Milwaukee  Avenue.  9  S95;  I'ratne,  9  tjo;;  Fulton,  lo  5;  Lake.  10.- 
2S;  Randolph.  1 1.365;  Washington,  12.045;  Madi>on,  11.460; 
Monroe,  10S65;  Jackson,  14.170;  l'olk,  13  9115;  Twelfth.  12.990. 

lluckner  Street,  at  Chicago  Avenue,  II  450;  Third,  1330; 
Prairir,  13  295:  Fulton.  15.555,  Lakr,  15.4;  Washington,  16  130; 
Madison.  167;  Mm  roe.  16.405;  Adan*  15.960;  lackson,  15.635; 
Van  Ituren,  15.135;  Harrison,  13  51c;  Taylor.  11/350. 

Reuben  Street,  at  Chicago  Avenue,  17020;  Owen,  16.925: 
Fulton,  17.625;  Lake.  17885;  Randolph,  17.610;  Hanison.  II.- 
7S5;  Polk,  II.305;  Warren,  17.290;  Madison,  16440;  Adams,  15.. 
265;  Van  Duren,  13.065;  Tyler,  12  015;  Taylor,  10  755.  Twelfth, 
10.84. 

Twelfih  Street,  at  Canal,  to.065;  Clinton.  12  975;  Jefferson. 
13.125;  Union.  13  205;  llalstcd.  12.305:  Hoosier  Avenue,  tl  3S0; 
May,  10570;  Reuben.  10.84. 

Harrison  Street,  at  Canal,  9205;  Desplaines,  13695;  Green, 

15  260;  Burden,  14.185;  Rucker,  13.475:  Loomis,  12  9C0;  Reuben, 
11.525- 

Madison  Street,  at  Canal.  S.760;  Jefferson.  9445;  Union,  io- 
155:  Halsted,  11.460;  Sangamon.  12930:  Morgan,  15  380;  Curt.*, 
■5  775;   May,   16.260;  Ann,  16.405;  Elizabeth,  16  705;  Loomis, 

16  970;  Laflin.  17.15. 

Chicago  Avenue,  at  Liberty,  6.490;  Union,  8.140;  Carpenter, 
10165;  Milwaukee  Avenue,  10.915;  Noble,  13950;  Reuben, 
1 7.020. 

In  1855  surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing ground-work  for  the  new  sewerage  system. 

'•It  was  found."  says  Assistant  Engineer  Clark,  -that  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  along  the  North  and  South  branches  of  the 
river  was  only  three  or  four  feet  above  the  average  surface  of  the 
lake,  hut  ri-ing  irregularly  eastward  until,  at  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Ru>h  Street,  it  was  fiom  ten  to  twelve  feet  above  ihe  same 
level,  and  aUo  rising  westward  to  about  the  same  level  at  Ashland 
Avenue.  Thi*.  of  course,  involved  (he  necessity  of  ratting  the 
grade  of  the  streets  in  order  to  cover  the  sewers  in  lho«e  parts  of 
the  area  of  the  city  which  required  it.  Alter  a  good  deal  ol  dis. 
cusslon  it  was  decided  to  fill  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  above  ordinary 
water  on  the  streets  adj  teem  lo  the  river,  raising  them  with  an  in- 
clination sufficient  to  protect  I  he  sewcts  anil  lo  give  cellars  of  seven 
and  one-half  to  eight  feet  in  height.  A  greater  height  of  surface 
was  strongly  recommended,  but  it  was  supposed  lhat  great  dif- 
cully  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the  requisite  earth  for  the 
above  minimum  filling.  It  has.  however,  been  found  that  the  sur- 
plus  earth  of  the  South  Division  has  heen  sufficient  not  only  to 
raise  Ihe  grade  of  the  streets,  but  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  lake 
basin  between  the  railroad  and  Michigan  Avenue." 

In  August  and  September  of  1856  Mr.  Dc  Golyer, 
inventor  of  the  pavement  which  bears  his  name,  did 
some  work  on  Lake  and  South  Water  streets,  which  gave 
general  dissatisfaction.  They  were  paved  with  cobble 
stones,  quite  carelessly  laid,  or  as  one  critic  learnedly 
rem  irked,  the  stones  were  not  laid  secundum  artcm, 
Among  those  interested  in  good  streets  the  discussion 
1  Jt  the  next  few  months  waxed  warm  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  planking,  macadamizing  and  cobble-stoning. 
It  was  during  the  spring  of  1857  that  the  excitement 
was  intense  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  grade  over 


that  established  in  1S55.  Lake  Street  property  owners 
especially  were  aroused,  as  the  proposed  fourteen-foot 
grade  would  bring  up  their  level  some  three  or  four 
feet.  The  Tribune  of  April  9,  1857,  brings  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  very  strong  light.  They 
did  seem  insurmountable,  and  that  they  overcome  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  energy  of  cim-ugo  in  the 
line  of  public  improvements: 

'•What  effect  is  til  is  new  grade  going  to  have  on  buildings  al- 
ready erected  in  ihis  city?  The  slreetsand  sidewalk*  mu>t  be 
raised  some  seven  leet  above  the  natural  surface  level.  In  other 
words  every  house  now  built  must  be  raised  about  the  height  of  the 
Mayor  above  its  pi  est  nt  foundation,  or  be  entered  through  dnois 
cut  in  its  second  story.  The  proposed  grade  would  damage  im- 
mensely all  our  citiirns  who  have  built  those  magnilicent  brick  and 
stone  blocks  within  the  |>asl  three  years.  These  buildings  have 
been  erected  lo  correspond  with  the  present  grade.  'I  he  'new 
grade"  would  throw  their  (1  iom  some  four  feet  lielow  the  side- 
walks, while  their  second  floors  would  be  five  or  six  leet  above  the 
street  surface,  and  their  cellars  would  became  dark  pus  or  dens 
underground.  The  older  buildings  erected  on  a  level  with  the 
natural  suiface  would  fare  much  heUer  than  any  of  the  great  blocks 
constructed  to  suit  Ihe  present  grade.  Frame  houses  could  be  set 
up  on  blocks,  while  britk  one*,  such  as  the  Tremont  House,  might 
be  entered  from  the  street  through  the  second  story  windows,  by 
building  two  or  three  short  steps  upon  the  proposed  sidewalks. 
We  should  say  that  $2,000,000  would  be  a  low  c-timale  10  the 
damage  that  would  be  done  to  ptesent  structures  !  Who  must  pay 
it— or  would  the  owners  have  to  I  sc  it?  Hut  thai  is  not  nil.  It 
will  be  a  costly  jib  to  raiie  all  lite  slreets  and  sidewalks  of  Chi- 
cigo  six  lo  eight  feet  within  ihe  space  lo  be  drained  by  sewers — a 
space  of  more  than  l,2co  acres.  Where  are  ihe  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  earth  to  come  from  to  fill  them  up  to  the  second  stories  of 
the  present  buildings?  And  how  many  millions  of  dollars  is  it 
going  to  cost  the  tax  payers  ?  What  sort  of  '  up  and  down  '  side- 
walk  will  the  establishment  of  tins  'new  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
grade'  create  during  the  next  twenty  years?  Because  it  is  all  iosh 
to  say  that  a  uniform  system  of  level  sidewalks,  corresponding  with 
the  proposer!  grade  can  be  established  short  of  many  yeats.  *  *  * 
Those  opposed  10  the  new  grade  had  belter  be  sttning  themselves 
before  it  is  too  late.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak  or  forever  hold  your 
peate." 

Apropos  of  these  times  it  is  remarked  by  an  old 
citizen  and  a  close  observer: 

"  A  good  juke  was  told  about  the  first  brick  Tremont  House 
lhat  was  put  up.  Of  course  it  was  at  fust  built  lo  the  grade  of  lhat 
period  ;  but.  as  the  grade  was  evety  now  and  then  established 
higher  and  still  higher,  tt  at  last  left  the  hotel  three  or  four  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ro.nl  in  front  of  it,  and  steps  were  built 
around  it  both  on  Lake  and  Dearborn  slreets  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  going  there  or  passing  along  the  sidewalk.  A  wag  of  a 
fellow,  from  New  Orleans,  while  visiting  here,  wro'e  back  to  his 
paper  lhat  they  need  not  lalk  any  more  about  Ihe  low  land  of  New 
Orleans,  for  Chicago  had  got  a  buck  hotel  five  stories  h'gh  lhat 
was  so  heavy  that  it  had  sunk  into  the  soft  soil  several  feel,  and 
hail  forced  the  ground  up  into  the  street  around  it.  I  mu«t  say  it 
had  that  appearance.  The  buddm?  wasnf  rrwaid  raised  eight  feel, 
bringing  it  up  lo  the  grade,  and  making  celUrs  and  basements  un- 
derneath. Il  was  the  fir.-t  brick  building  ever  tai-ed  in  Chicago, 
and  the  raising  was  done  at  a  cost  lo  ihe  proprietor'.  Ira  and  James 
Couch,  of  some  $45,000.  The  contractor.  I  think,  lame  fiom 
Boston,  and  many  were  the  prophecies  that  the  building  nnuld  fall 
down  during  ihe  process.  But  it  was  raised  without  the  breaking 
of  a  pane  of  glass,  although  it  w.-is  i6oxSo  feet.  After  the  success 
attending  ihe  raising  of  the  Tremont.  many  others  were  raied  to 
grade,  and  at  last  one  half  of  a  block  of  heavy  buildings  nn  Lake 
Street  were  successfully  raised.  It  took  5.C00  screws  and  500  men 
to  accomplish  it." 

The  handsomest  and  most  substantial  piece  of  paving 
in  the  city  was  completed  in  July,  1857,  being  the  sec- 
tion on  State  Street  between  South  Water  and  Lake 
stre  ts.  This  was  a  1  bble-stone  pavement,  laid  by 
David  French,  of  Detroit,  who  likewise  had  the  contract 
for  paving  Randolph  Street,  from  the  bridge  to  Clark 
Street.  In  the  fall  of  1S56  Mr.  S.  S.  Greeley  laid  the 
first  Nicholson  pavement  in  Chit  tgo,  on  W  ells  Street, 
between  I^ike  and  South  Water  streets.  This  was  also 
the  primal  introduction  of  this  species  of  pavement  in 
the  West,  and  the  eight  hundred  square  yards  consti- 
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tilting  this  portion  of  the  pavement  were  completed  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1857.    The  cost  nf  the  work  was 
$2.30  per  square  yard.   The  second  section  of  Nicholson 
pavement  was  laid  on  W  ashington  Street,  between  La 
Salle  and  Clark  streets.    Limestone  block  pavement 
was  first  laid  in  18^5,  on  South  Water  Street,  between 
U'abash  Avenue  and  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.    In  the  fall  of  .857  the  "Plankers"  were  de- 
feated by  the  advocates  nf  the  Macadam  system;  N.  S 
Bouton,  the  city  superintendent,  presenting  a  report  in 
August  of  that  year,  showing  that  the  first  cost  of  laying 
the  Macadam  was  less  than  that  of  planking  the  streets 
with  three-inch  oak  lumber.     This  report  tolled  the 
death-knell  of  the  old  plank-road  system,  although  the 
old  planking  remained  for  some  time  an  obstacle  to 
travel     Rut  the  usurpation  of  the  road  beds   bv  the 
Macadam  and  Nicholson  svstenis  of  paving  ma'v  be 
said  to  have  occurred  in  1857.    From  that  time  until 
1S50,  over  fifteen  miles  of  pavement  were  laid     In  1S61 
the  cobble-stone  pavement  that  had  been  laid  in  i8S6 
Had  to  be  taken  up,  and  this  was  replaced  by  Nicholson 
pavement.    From  1861  to  ,865  about  seven  miles  of 
pavement  were  laid;  and  from  .865  to  .87,  pi„e  bloc  ks 
»m- principally  used  as  pavement,  cedar  blocks  being 
ubstituted  therefor  in  .875,  and  from  that  date  up  to 
J\5  about  suty.six  miles  of  that  class  of  pavement 

iec  la,tL  ,  ?2  *!  >'ear  ,88°  thc  asphalt  block 
pa  ement  was  aid:  sheet  asphalt  and  granite  blocks 

!?  r'       ,88J-    UP  to  «85«  miles  of 

plank  roads  had  been  constructed,  leading  from  Chicago 
to  various  pomts,  at  a  cost  of  $.50,000  ♦  The  tola" 
miles  of  streets  laid  from  ,855  to 9JS  are  as  follows 


l?57   2  6l 


1853.. 

1S59-- 
1S60... 
l»6r.... 
1S62.... 
1S63.... 
l3f,4--.. 

18*6..".".' 
1S67... 
1563  ... 
I  $6ij  


...  7.20 

...  5  70 

- . .  .69 

...  2.57 

...  JOO 


. .  2  03 
...  887 
...ti.37 

--  5  46 
■  ti  32 


 igi/j  mile* 

'87'  2563  ■• 

•87a    1.3*  - 

'°73  1019  " 

''74  907  " 

[til  "49  " 

 1050  u 

'°77  1229  ■' 

•?7».   ...11X11  ■• 

!!»  683  •< 

 '&S-I  " 

fc::::::::::3S  : 


Total  156  31  " 

to  itki.lnrcJ  'n  ^^-as'c^mence 
Ro-f,  •  Tn  4f'     d  wascalle<l  the  Southwestern  Plank 
Km  L,    'S5°,  11  Was  coml^d  from  Chicago ,0  Huh 
"on'  a  terw^1^'    An  CSt™io"  of  thi*  road  was 
The  North  west  e  rn°W "  "  th°  NaPervi,,e  and 

Chicagr  to  VvSelin^  EE*"**  ,ta  fr™ 
plainet  River  \ „d T  "Sr'a.b  anch  rll»"'ng  west  to  Des- 
CW  i^"  lme  .,xtendi»K  to  Dutchman's 

»«J  passed  through  El* „  „ ^^SnSi£SPS 
iwcntv-e  uht  milrt  t7u„  .  .,,  • 1,1  "eRnlr»  Countv, 
company."  ^tZZTZ^JZ^  *  * 
tmnous  ll„e  of  plank  road  oflver  fiU  mil  e? 

.onrormitywit^tt^fe-^J--^- 


only  constructed  to  Kile's  tavern,  ten  miles  Btih. 

b,'u!.7o,:rf0frr  S0lfiftymi,CS0f  P,ank  ^"had  W 
built  out  of  Chicago,  at  a  total  com  of  $,,0  occ 

As  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  came  into 
genera  use  the  plank  roads,  as  beaten  ways  of  tn xl\ 
were  abandoned.  The  city  was  furnished  wkh  5 
and  more  perfect  system  of  commercial  artenes  hi 
merely  intended  in  presenting  the  few  facts  above  riven 
O  bring  forth  another  proof  of  Chicago's  enterprise  m 
the  way  of  public  improvements  and  commercial  growth 
As  a  specimen  of  thc  unbounded  confidence  with 
winch  the  plank  roads  were  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
developing  a  country,  the  following  communication  is 
given,  taken  from  the  Democrat  of  Februarv  16  lilt 
It  is  an  earnest  and  honest  argument  in  favor  of'  plank 
roads  and  against  the  building  of  railroads  at  that 
time: 

I .rough  your  paper.  show  ,ng  .he  very  many  advances  our  ccomtrt 
*7  ,hS  '"troduction  of  plank  roads  over  that  of  nitaS 
c<  mmunicalion  ?    Tlie  former  can  be  hrocight  into  every  streel  and 
alley.  10  every  warchou-c  and  manufactory  in  nur  city- in  the 
country  all  sections  arc  alike  benefited  by  them.    1  hey  do  nut 
enhance  one  man  s  properly  and  depress  that  of  another  The 
larmer  can  take  his  produce  to  market  when  his  time  is  of  little  or 
IW  value.    YS  hen  a  surldcn  advance  in  ihe  staples  of  the  count-, 
tllfen  paM  there  It  no  railroad  directory  to  reap  the  benefit!  of  it. 
by  refustnjs  to  carry  only  that  which  they  may  be  interoie.1  In 
Mich  has  been  the  operations  in  a  neighboring  State.  «   •   ♦  |)o 
railroads  give  the  same  facilities  for  (ravelins,  that  plank  puds  Jo 
even  to  those  living  by  the  side  of  them  ?    Their  slations  arc  gentr. 
al.y  ten  and  twelve  miles  apart.    They  will  only  take  in  an,:  put 
out  passengers  at  these  places.    Our  plank  road  passengers  travel 
at  (he  rate  of  ten  mites  an  hour,  which  is  as  fast  as  thev  arc  ceo- 
vcyed  <and  with  (en  times  the  safety)  on  thc  .Michigan  Central  Rail- 
roat  .    1  he  charges  made  by  the  railroad  for  the  transportation  of 
produce  are  mote  than  it  would  cost  the  farmer  by  plank  raids, 
very  litllc  less  than  common  roads.    On  the  Michigan  Centra!  Rail- 
road they  charge  suty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  barrel  (orflmir, 
and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  merchandise  between  Kala- 
maroo  and  Detroit.  140  miles.    On  a  plank  road  a  two-horse  lean 
will  haul  three  and  onc-half  Ions  two  and  one-lulf  miles  an  liter 
for  (en  hours  out  of  fourteen;  which  experience  has  proven  to  be 
(he  most  economical  rate  of  speed  (earns  with  heavy  burdens  ocjh 
to  travel.    1-rom  an  examination  of  the  statistics  it  would  apprar 
that  the  whole  number  of  teams  arriving  in  our  city  during  the 
past  year  was  not  far  from  seventy  thousand.    Now,  in  place  of  the 
railroad  now  agitated,  construct  three  hundred  miles  of  plank  raid, 
divided  to  the  best  advantage,  say  northwest  and  southwest.  This 
will  not  cost  more  than  $500,000,  about  what  it  will  cost  to  boildi 
good  railroad  to  thc  Fox  River,  for  which  the  annual  receipts  Ice 
(lie  next  ten  years  could  not  be  less,  than  $900,000.  supposing  tie 
average  number  of  teams  arriving  per  annum  (o  be  130,000  la  cal- 
cu!a(i..n  not  large,  as  (he  population  of  northern  Illinois  double* 
in  about  si*  years),  which  at  $1.50  per  team  would  give  that  sum- 
Milncient  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  divide  thirty  per  cenl  divi- 
dends, and  when  the  road  is  worn  out  (ten  years  hence)  we  would 
have  a  city  containing  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.    Tlsen  we 
might  talk  of  a  railroad.    One  of  the  reasons  most  argued  with 
those  in  favor  of  the  propowd  railroad  to  Fox  River  is  that  if  »* 
don't  build  one.  Milwaukee  will.      'I  he  people  of  that  city  arc  ncc 
able  to  build  a  railroad  of  anv  length;  if  they  were,  they  are  net,  so 
simple." 

By  1854  Chicago  had  completed  the  Northwestern 
Plank  Road  to  thc  town  of  Maine,  seventeen  miles. 
Seven  miles  from  thc  city  the  Western  road  branched 
off  and  was  finished  seventeen  miles  from  Chicago. 
The  Southern  Plank  Road  left  the  city  at  Bull's  Head, 
on  Madison  Street,  and  passed  through  Lyonsville  to 
Brush  Hill,  sixteen  miles.  From  Brush  Hill'the  Oswego 
Plank  Road  extended  fourteen  miles  to  Naperville.  Thc 
Southern  Plank  Road  was  commenced  on  State  Street, 
at  the  south  line  of  the  citv,  and  was  finished  to 
Comorn.  ten  miles  south  of  the'eitv.  The  Blue  Island 
Avenue  road  extended  from  the  village  of  Blue  Island 
north  to  the  heart  of  thc  city,  on  thc  west  side  of  the 
nver,  about  thirteen  miles.  Thc  Lake-shore  Plank 
Road,  under  contract,  was  an  extension  of  North  Clark 
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Street,  and  was  to  run  parallel  with  the  lake  shore  for 
five  miles. 

FERRIES  and  Bridges.— In  June.  1829,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Peoria  County  established  a  ferry  "across 
the  Chicago  River,  at  the  lower  forks,  near  Wolf 
I'oint,  crossing  the  river  below  the  Northeast  Branch." 
The  precise  locality  is  where  West  Lake  Street  crosses 
the  river.  The  keepers,  Archibald  Clybourne  and 
Samuel  Miller,  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  $3,  ami 
execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $200  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Rates  for  ferriage  were  fixed 
as  follows:  Foot  passenger,  six  and  one-fourth  cents; 
man  and  horse,  twelve  and  one-half  cents;  Dearborn 
sulky  chair,  with  springs,  fifty  cents;  one-horse  wagon, 
twenty-five  cents;  four-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
oxen  or  horses,  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents;  cart 
with  two  oxen,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents;  head 
of  neat  cattle  or  mules,  ten  cents;  hog,  sheep  or  goat, 
three  cents;  hundred  weight  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, each  bushel  of  grain  or  other  article  sold  by 
the  bushel,  six  and  one-fourth  cents;  "  and  all  other 
articles  in  equal  ami  just  proportion."  The  rates  estab- 
lished were  one-half  the  sum  that  "John  1..  Bogardus 
gets  at  his  ferry  in  Peoria."  The  main  landing  was  on 
the  South  Side,  from  which  passengers  could  be  ferried 
over  to  cither  the  North  or  West  Side.  By  the  spring 
of  1831  the  business  of  ferrying  was  confined  to  the 
individual  exertions  of  travelers  who  found  themselves 
obliged  to  navigate  the  torpid  waters  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  its  branches.  This  lack  of  enterprise,  how- 
ever, was  partially  overcome  by  the  energy  of  Mark 
Beaubien,  who,  in  April  of  that  year,  purchased  a  scow 
from  Mr.  Miller  for  $65.  His  bond  of  $200  was 
secured  by  James  Kiiuie,  and  in  consideration  for  the 
privilege  of  running  this  ferry,  Mr.  Beaubien  was  to 
transport  the  people  of  Cook 'County  free,  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office  coming  from  strangers.  Some  of 
his  friends  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  for  a  time  Mark  con- 
sidered the  office  a  sort  of  sinecure.  However  that 
mav  be,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  brought  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  his  importance  as  a  public  functionary  by  the 
order  of  the  Commissioners  that  he  should  ferry  citizens 
of  Cook  County  over,  "from  daylight  in  the  morning 
until  dark,  without  stopping."  This  effectually  put  an 
embargo  upon  any  more  "fast  running"  of  Mr.  Beau- 
bicn's  horses  with  ambitious  redskins,  which  is  the 
rumored  cause  of  Mark's  dereliction  of  duty. 

After  Mark  Beaubien  had  been  running  his  ferry  for 
less  than  a  year  the  citizens  of  the  young  town  decided 
that  they  had  left  such  a  primitive  affair  behind  them, 
and  feeling,  furthermore,  that  it  would  be  well  to  utilize 
the  United  States  troops  then  stationed  at  Fort  Dear- 
born, they  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  South  Branch,  just  north  of  the  present  Ran- 
dolph-street crossing.  This  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Anson  H.  and  Charles  Taylor,  assisted  by  the  militia. 
To  effect  its  construction  the  citizens  contributed 
$286.20  and  the  Pottawatomics  $200,  making  a  build- 
ing fund  of  S4S6.20.  The  bridge  was  a  floating  concern, 
built  roughly  of  logs,  and  three  years'  travel  upon  it 
created  alarming  havoc.  Early  in  January,  1836,  a 
petition  to  the  Trustees  was  extensively  signed,  asking 
for  the  removal  of  the  bridge  and  the  building  of  a 
good  "draw,"  at  Lake  Street.  The  "undersigned" 
found  that  the  bridge  was  "much  decayed  and  in  a 
ruinous  condition,"  and  that  lives  were  endangered  so 
long  as  it  was  not  repaired  ;  also  that  it  could  not  be 
repaired  because  there  were  defects  in  the  original  plan 
of  construction,  viz.,  that  it  was  too  narrow  and  had 
no  draw  to  admit  vessrls  to  pass  ;  that  it  should  not  be 


repaired  because  its  present  site  was  not  upon  a  traveled 
thoroughfare.  The  bridge  was  a  dangerous  "  public 
nuisance,"  they  said,  and  a  good  substantial  draw- 
bridge should  cross  the  South  Branch,  at  Lake  Street 
so  as  "to  unite  and  continue  said  street  through  the 
town."  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  not  granted, 
although  offered  up  bv  such  men  as  J.  B.  and  Mark 
Beaubien,  C.  W.  Snow,  H.  G.  Loomis,  F.  Moseley, 
Josiah  C.  Goodhue,  George  Davis,  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Philip  Dean  and  John  T.  Temple.  In  March,  18,56, 
the  Town  Trustees  issued  an  order  for  the  building  of 
drawbridges  at  Kinzie  and  Randolph  streets,  but  in 
May  they  deemed  such  works  inexpedient.  The  South 
Branch  bridge  was  repaired,  however,  at  considerable 
expense  several  limes,  before  its  removal  in  1840. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  Samuel  Miller,  the  original 
possessor  of  the  old  ferry  scow,  built  the  first  bridge 
over  the  North  Branch.  It  was  located  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  Kinzic  and  Canal  streets,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  bridge  of  the  Chicago  Si  North- Western 
Railway  Company.  It  was  formed  of  stringers  and 
only  fitted  for  f<M>t  passengers.  Kven  up  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  the  structure  was  useless  for  teams. 

The  first  drawbridge  thrown  across  the  river  was  at 
Dearborn  Street,  and  was  built  in  1834  by  a  shipwright 
named  Nelson  R.  Norton,  who  in  a  letter,  says : 

"I came  to  Chicago  November  16,  1S33.  Soon  after  I  arrived 
I  commenced  cutting  the  lumber  for  a  drawbridge,  on  1  he  land 
adjoining  Michigan  Avenue,  afterward  owned  by  lliram  I'earioni. 
In  March,  1834,  I  commenced  budding  it.  and  I  Ihinlc  it  wai  com- 
pleted by  the  I»t  of  June.  The  first  ttramboat  that  passed  through 
it  was  the  old  '  Michigan,'  with  a  double  engine,  commanded  by 
Captain  C.  Blake,  and  owned  by  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Detroit." 

Mr.  Norton  is  evidently  in  error  as  to  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  bridge,  since  the  Democrat  states 
that  it  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Trustees  in  August, 
the  first  proposals  having  been  received  in  February. 
At  the  time  the  Dearborn-street  bridge  was  completed, 
the  bridges  across  the  North  and  South  branches  also 
belonged  to  the  corporation,  and  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  during  the  previous  December,  consisting  of 
G.  W.  Dole,  Madorc  B.  Beaubien.  and  Edmund  S.  Kim- 
berly,  to  sec  that  they  were  properly  repaired.  In  Sep- 
tember the  corporation  paid  $166.67  on  account  of 
repairing.  The  Dearborn-street  structure  was  a  primi- 
tive affair  and  received  the  blows  of  passing  vessels  and 
the  curses  of  pedestrians  and  drivers.  From  various 
sources  it  is  learned  that  it  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  the  opening  for  the  passage  of  craft  about 
sixty  feet.  It  was  of  the  "gallows  pattern,"  and  for  five 
vears.  the  frames,  one  at  cither  end,  stood  like  instru- 
ments of  death  to  frighten  the  timid  stranger  at  night. 
Upon  one  occasion  when  hoisted  it  "would  not  down  " 
at  any  one's  bidding,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  the  g;al- 
lows  frames  held  the  draw  suspended  in  mid-air.  The 
bridge  was  repaired  in  1835  and  1837,  and  the  Common 
Council  ortlered  its  removal  in  July,  1S30.  Many  citi- 
zens were  so  afraid  that  the  Council  would  rescind  this 
action,  that  a  large  crowd  gathered  upon  the  river  before 
daylight,  the  next  morning,  and  going  to  work  with 
a  will,  in  a  very  short  time  chopped  the  bridge  to  pieces. 
This  step  was  only  one  in  the  progress  of  the  bridge 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  several  years.  During 
the  spring  of  that  year  two  ferries  were  running,  one 
at  Clark  and  the  other  at  State  Street.  The  latter  was 
supported  by  private  subscriptions.  The  feeling  finally 
peached  such  a  pass  that  in  April  some  envious  sup- 
porter of  the  Clark-street  ferry  cut  the  rope  of  the  State 
Street  institution  with  an  ax.  This  ferry  was  the  famous 
"  Velocipede,"  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  noticed  by 
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the  American  the  day  previous  to  the  cutting  :  "  The 
access  has  been  made  solid  and  clean  by  the  laying  of 
a  nice  board  or  platform,  on  which  the  Chinese  foot  of 
the  most  delicate  of  nature's  handiwork  may  Step  with 
perfect  impunity  from  the  vulgar  mud  and  Brobdig- 
nagiau  gravel."  This  ferry,  with  its  wretched  approach, 
was  used  at  State  Street'until  August  19,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Dearborn  Street.  It  consisted  of  a  scow, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  double  teams,  oper- 
ated by  a  rope  which  was  fastened  to  a  windlass,  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  The  boat  was  propelled  by  one  man 
with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  passengers  as  chose  to  assist. 
George  Brady  and  Samuel  Car|x:uter  were  ferrymen. 

I"he  bridge  and  ferry  troubles  commenced  when 
Chicago  became  a  city,  continued  through  many  vari- 
ations of  heat  and  cold  mostly  hcatl,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  culminated  in  1840.  The  cause  of  this 
sectional  warfare  between  the  North  and  South  sides  is 
thus  detailed  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Times: 

"  Every  night  there  came  up  out  of  the  south  a  great  fleet  of 
prairie  schooners  lhat  anchored  cm  the  Reservation.  It  often  num. 
bered  five  hundred,  and  came  laden  with  whent  and  corn  and  all 
sorts  of  produce.  All  the  warehouse*  were  in  that  day  built  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  The  Soulh  S.dc  oppoved  the  Clark  street 
bridge,  in  order  that  their  prairie  schooners  might  not  reach  those 
wanJiouses  and  thus  be  compelled  to  trade  on  the  soulh  bank. 
I  he  old  I>earborn  bridge,  the  first  drawbridge  ever  bnilt  in  the 
a  r/- 11  i*"1  d'mol"'hcd  >"  1839.  and  a  scow  feny  substituted. 
At  Dark  Street  there  was  another  lerry  ;  these  were  not  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  They  were  simply  scow,  hauled  to  and  fro  l.y 
rupes.    lhe  Isorih  Side  warehou-es  were  in  sore  distress.  They 

evenly  dmdeH.    At  the  time  when  the  question  was  at  it,  height. 

ca.  ™  i/  ,  .r.ry  a'"'  V? ,,e."  P«-nt«l  to  the  Catholic  ecclesusti- 
cal  authorities  the  two  blocks  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  the  present  was  10  influence  votes  cm  the 
bralge  question.  It  undoubtedly  was.  The  North  Side  won  ,« 
bridge.    Mayor  Raymond  cast  the  deciding  vole."  m  °" 

Subsequently  the  subscription  to  the  fund  of  ft*  000 
was  completed  by  residents  of  the  North  Side,  and  OH 
April  18,  1840,  the  work  of  driving  piles  for  the  Clark- 
street  budge  was  commenced.  Mayor  Raymond,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  March  7,  1842,  refers  to  the  bridge 
question  thus :  *" 

the  clUOSi  !?kC  ,h,e  'i.be"r  ?f  refe'"n«  to  a  subject  which  agitated 
he  brX  L    T8''  "f  "  u°le  »«"iciP»«  y"  of  1639.    This  wa, 
l,  ,P7nqt        I  uA*,  lhe  con,rac'  r°r  ,he  comtruction  of  the 

n  ,„„^     .  t    V'"'  bn,'Ce  WM  ,he  ls,5t  "«  I  "a,  called 

upon  to  ratify  during  my  connection  with  .he  Council  of  that  yea, 
it     quite  natural  that  I  should  have  a  ready  ear  to 

bridge  ,  ,„d  l  am  gratified  to  find  so  large  a  portion  of  those  who 

al  houPrhTa„y  ''0M"e  '°  „">  orid««-  now  ""'^  *..h  thTone; 
wouM  meferTt  T'VrT11  " c'hen  <myse"  *mo"B  lhe 
7rZ ,-iP.  ,  ?  ?"rlwrn  s'r«t.  and  think  if  this  had  been 

erected  there  and  had  caused  as  little  hindrance  to  the  passatre  of 
boats  a,  the  present  one  ha,  thus  far  been,  the  c^nmJnUr^S?, 

But  I  should  deprecarc  the  idea  of  a  chance  ir  locat.J >  .«  lulvTl 
mVkef,an^chang0e,:',1  "  to 

h,vJ!,C  bui,t,ill,S  Pf  (-'ark-street  bridge  may  be  said  to 

» oVf?'™,  f t  tbC-  bridgC  Waf-    h  **  that  the 

we  ghtof  public  Opinion  was  adverse  to  the  existence  of 
*  bridge  as  low  down  as  Dearborn  Street  and  tin 
femes  were  both  inconvenient  and  expensive  The 
*3.ooo  required  to  build  the  bridge  was  raised  by  those 
pr  ncipally  interested-citizens  of  the  No th Sidc-bJ 
subscribing  to  seven  per  cent  stock  at  par    "  If  throxvn 

Zllt  3?&  5ays  ¥ America"- 5  **  "SEES 

Thi  w-ts  he  ,W  n,0r°  than.  fift>'  C(  nts  °»  lh«  dollar." 
in  t l  e  U-es  "an,    fa  i  «**  constructed 

ugden,  it  ls  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was 


well  done.  Nine  years  after  its  building,  the  ice  jam  of 
1S49  swept  it  awav. 

In  1S40  a  low  float-bridge  was  built  at  Clark  Street 
a  sort  of  pontoon  arrangement.  To  open  it,  one  o(  the 
floats  was  pulled  around  by  means  of  a  chain  and  wind- 
lass. 

During  the  next  year  the  float-bridge  at  Wells  Street 
was  constructed.  The  greater  share  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed to  build  it  came  from  Walter  L.  Newberrv. 
This  bridge  with  those  structures  at  Randolph,  Kinz'ie 
and  Clark  streets  were  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1849. 

The  public  demanded  with  the  building  of  the  Clark- 
street  bridge,  that  the  ferries  should  be  free.   In  May, 
184;,  the  Common  Council  passed  an  ordinance  oblig- 
ing  all  persons  who  ran  ferries  on  the  Chicago  River  to 
.obtain  licenses.    One  of  its  provisions  was:  "The 
ferryman  may  receive  all  such  sums  of  money  from 
private  subscription  for  the  support  of  said  ferry  as  lie 
can  obtain."    N.  Scranton  had  been  operating  a  ferry 
since  August,  1844,  and  according  to  his  own  statement, 
had  been  conducting  his  business  at  a  loss.    In  June, 
1S42,  he  was  tried  for  violating  the  ordinance,  noticed 
above.    Henry  lirown  appeareil  for  the  city,  and  Justin 
Butterfield  and  B.  S.  Morris  for  Mr.  Scranton.  Through 
his  attorneys,  he  claimed  that  he  was  running  his  fern- 
boat  "because  the  ordinance  of  ^Syforthe  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  declares  that  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  carrying  places  between  tiie  same,  shall  he  common 
highways  and  forever  free,"  and  that  he  had  the  same 
right  to  run  his  boat  across  the  river  as  owners  of  ves- 
sels had  to  run  theirs  up  and  down  it    The  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  for  the  defendant.    He  offered  to  pay  a 
license  of  S"oo,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  chanje  one 
cent  for  each  person  1  ladies  excepted),  and  such  s-.ims 
as  the  Common  Council  should  prescribe  for  fannies 
paying  by  the  month  or  year;  or  to  run  a  free  fern,-  for 
strangers,  on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  could  be  obtained 
by  private  subscriptions  and  $30  per  month  from  the 
city.    The  city  would  not  accede  to  these  propositions, 
and  in  July  Mr.  Scranton  discontinued  his  ferry.  But 
he  was  not  a  man  who  could  remain  long  idle.  Accord- 
ingly he  constructed  a  pleasure  boat.  "Commodore 
Blake,"  its  figure  head  a  Roman  gladiator,  with  helmrt, 
shield  and  sword.    In  company  wi  th  Z.  Woodworth,  he 
also  commenced  to  operate  the  "Chicago  and  Michigan 
City  lines,"  composed  of  sloops  "C.  Blake  "and  "Sea 
Gull,"  which  crafts  left  everyday  from  the  foot  of  Rush 
Street. 

The  Common  Council  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  at  Wells  Street  in  November,  1S46.  It  was  at 
once  commenced,  the  structure  being  completed  >n 
July,  1847.  The  bridge  consisted  of  a  floating  draw 
of  boiler  iron,  one  hundred  feet  long  from  the  pivot  to 
the  opening  point,  making  a  clean  passage-way  between 
the  fenders  of  eighty-one  feet.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  two  hundred  and  two  feet,  costing  $j,joo. 
There  were  two  tracks  for  teams,  and  a  sidewalk,  on 
either  side,  for  foot  passengers.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1847  there  were  constructed,  besides  the  ttc.ls- 
strcet  bridge,  that  at  Madison  Street,  and  a  second 
across  the  South  Branch  at  Randolph  Street.  The 
latter  was  a  semi-floating  draw,  with  a  self-regulating 
apron.  It  had  two  tracks  in  the  center  for  teatas  and  a 
sidewalk  on  either  side  for  passengers.    It  tost  about 
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$5,000.  The  Madison-street  bridge,  built  upon  a  si 
lar  plan,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  if 


in  length 


numirea  ana  ninety-iivc  icci  w  "•-»■— 
and  twenty-six  feet  wide,  with  a  draw  eighty  feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  and  resting  on  boiler-iron  floats.  Tnts 


bridge  coat  about  $3,200. 
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Thus  in  1848  there  were  float-bridges  at  ("lark. 
Wells,  Randolph  and  Kinzic  streets.  They  were  all 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  1849,  W  illiam  Hross,  in  his 
"  History  of  Chicago."  says:  "When  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  bridge  for  tlx-  passage  of  vessels,  a  chain, 
fastened  on  or  near  the  shore  on  the  side  of  the  pier  at 
some  distance  from  it,  was  wound  up  by  a  capstan  on 
the  float-end  of  the  bridge,  thus  opening  it.  It  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  chain  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it."  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  some  of 
the  bridges  at  first  were  not  even  operated  with  a  chain. 
In  March,  1S48.  the  rope  attached  to  Madison-street 
bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  schooner,  and  this  sort  of 
accident  was  of  no  infrequent  occurrence.  It  was  as 
obvious  to  the  Common  Council  as  to  other  common 
people  that  a  rope  did  not  fully  answer  the  purpose,  as 
it  would  not  sink  rapidly  enough.  They  therefore  re- 
solved that  "  the  Street  Commissioner  of  the  West  Divi- 
sion be  authorized  to  procure  a  chain  for  the  bridge." 
Of  old  "  Kill,"  the  Lake  House  ferryman,  the  Democrat, 
of  December  12,  1848,  has  a  word  to  say: 

"  He  works  his  ferry  with  as  much  ease  and  assurance  as  the 
captain  ol  nue  uf  the  largest  crafts  upon  the  lake  lu*  floating 
palace ;  and  wc  can  assure  our  readers  the  task  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  and  withal  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  if  not  to 
life  and  liml),  at  least  to  the  reputation  of  the  ferryman.  Sometime* 
the  wind  blowing  strong  up  the  creek,  a  l»ig  comes  bowling  along 
with  fore-sail,  top-gallant  and  jib  net.  An  impatient  citizen  is  on 
the  •south  Side  with  visions  of  roast  beef  and  dc-scit  In  match  in  Ins 
mind's  eye  and  hunger  knoflo»c  at  the  walls  of  his  stomach.  Bill 

sees  the  brig.    The  captain  haloos:    •  Let  go  your  d  d  rope.' 

The  cit.zen  cries:  'Come  over;  you  have  lime  enough,'  but  Bill 
thinks  '  it's  better  to  be  sure  of  the  line;  if  that  break*,  the  gentle- 
man loses  his  dinner,  and  I  may  lose  my  place.'  So  he  very  prop- 
erly 1  let's  go  all ;'  and  the  impatient  citiren  has  to  wait  just  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  at  which  he  grumbles  some,  when  Hill  runs  the 
old  boat's  nose  ashore  and  gives  him  a  chance  to  sep  aboard,  But 
Bill  lakes  it  coolly.  He  works  at  Ins  rope,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty,  he  lets  the  landsman  have  his  -  pipe 
out,"  at  he  can  afford  to  be  generous  as  well  as  just.  Old  Hill  is  a 
man-of-war's  man.  He  has  been  thirty-six  years  in  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam,  although  he  drew  his  fir-t  breath  under  the  shadow 
of  the  British  lion.  His  hair  has  grown  gray  while  he  has  been 
fighiing  the  biitl.-s  of  his  adopted  country  ;  but  his  eye  is  not  yet 
dimmed.  He  can  tell  a  vessel's  rig.  although  she  lies  away  in  the 
offing,  or  read  her  name  upon  the  stern  or  head  when  a  lubberly 
landsman  couldn't  see  a  !etter.  Vou  can  .see  this  in  the  tidy  way 
in  which  the  boat  is  kept.  The  painters  are  coiled  men-of-war 
fashion.  The  deck  is  neatly  swabbed  every  morning,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  day.  besides,  this  wet  weather.  Old  Bill  is  one  of  the 
steadiest  men  wc  h  ive  ever  known,  and  wc  hope  he  will  continue 
to  wear  his  blushing  honois  thick  upon  him  and  remain,  many 
years  to  come,  the  best  ferryman  in  Chicago."  m 

In  June,  1856,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge  at  Rush  Street,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  West. 

In  1857  the  Madison-street  bridge  was  built  of  iron, 
155  feet  long  and  cost  $42,000.  and  was  the  first  swing 
bridge;  its  predecessors  being  the  float  bridges 
described.  The  various  bridges  built,  by  years,  is  as 
follows;  In  i860,  South  Halsted  Street,  of  wood  and 
iron,  cost  S-S,5oo;  in  1862  a  similar  bridge  wa>  built  at 
Clybourn  Avenue  over  the  North  Branch  and  one  at 
Wells  Street  across  the  main  river.  In  1863  the  iron 
bridge  at  Rush  Street  was  destroyed;  its  reconstruction 
was  commenced  in  November,  186  5,  antl  completed  in 
January,  1864;  during  this  year  also  the  State-street 
bridge  was  finished.  In  1865  the  North  Avenue,  North 
Branch,  bridge  was  built;  also  the  Fuller  Street  and 
Randolph  Street  bridges  and  the  State-street  viaduct 
was  finished.  In  1866  the  North  Halsted  Street,  North 
Branch,  ami  Clark  Street.  Main  River,  bridges  were 
built;  and,  in  1867,  those  of  Chicago  Avenue.  North 
Branch,  and  Van  Buren  Street.    In  1868  Uke  Street, 
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Twelfth  Street,  Eighteenth  Street  and  Main  Street 
bridges  were  built;  and,  in  1869-70,  Division  Street, 
Indiana  Street,  Polk  Street,  Western  Avenue  and  Throop 
Street  were  provided  with  bridges,  and  the  Wells-street 
viaduct  was  constructed.  In  1S70  Kinzic  Street,  Adams 
Street  and  Archer  Avenue  bridges  were  built;  and  in 
1871  Krie  Street.  Twenty-second  Street  and  Reuben 
Street  bridges  were  erected.  The  (ire  of  1871  destroyed 
the  bridges  over  the  river  at  Rush,  State,  Clark,  Adams, 
Wells,  Van  Buren  antl  Polk  streets,  at  Chicago 
Avenue,  and  the  viaducts  over  railway  tracks  at 
Wells  and  Slate  streets;  the  Adams-street  viaduct  was 
also  partially  destroyed;  the  damage  to,  and  destruction 
of  these  various  bridges,  etc ,  is  intelligently  estimated 
at  $204,310.  Contracts  were  immediately  entered  into 
to  replace  the  loss  and  damage,  and  this  was  performed 
in  nearly  every  case  during  the  year  1S72.  At  the 
present  date  there  are  sufficient  bridges  over  the  river, 
the  great  want  is  to  provide  some  means  to  obviate 
the  detention  to  traffic  occasioned  by  their  being  swung 
open  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

Chicago  Tinnki.s. — The  initiatory  effort  at  obviat- 
ing the  obstruction  to  traffic  caused  by  ihe  bridges,  was 
the  formation  of  a  company,  with  Hon.  William  B.  1  )gden, 
as  president,  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the  Chicago 
River.  William  flooding,  Edward  F.  Tracy  and  Thomas 
C.  Clarke  submitted  plans  for  the  subaqueous  enterprise, 
bur  beyond  this  nothing  was  done.  In  1S62,  the  'Times 
advocated  a  tunnel  whereby  pedotrianscould  cross  under 
the  river,  but  nothing  was  done  about  the  matter  until 
1866,  when  the  City  Council  adopted  plans  and  specifi- 
cations endorsed  by  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  the  city  engineer, 
and  ordered  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  river 
at  Washington  Street.  The  first  contractors  to  whom 
the  work  was  let,  threw  up  their  contract  it:  May.  1867, 
and  on  July  25,  1.867,  J.  R.  Clark,  Charles  B.  Farwell 
and  J.  Clark  assumed  the  construction  of  the  tunnel;  J. 
Clark  subsequently  withdrawing  anil  being  succeeded  by 
A.  A.  McDonnell.  On  January  1.  1869,' Hon.  John  B. 
Rice,  Mayor,  formally  opened  the  tunnel,  the  cost  of 
which  up  to  October,}!,  1869,  was  $5  12,707.57.  Shortly 
subsequent  to  the  opening  of  the  W  ashington  Street  tun- 
nel, the  La  Salle  Street  tunnel  was  commenced  Novem- 
ber 1,  1869,  antl  completed  July  4.  1871,  its  cost  being 
$566,276.48,  and  the  contractors,  Robert  E.  Moss, 
George  Chambers  and  Archibald  I.  McBean.*  The 
tunnels  were  only  damaged  by  the  fire  some  $4,000 
worth,  which  was  speedily  renovated. 

Thk  FIRST  CENSUS  of  the  city,  taken  after  its  in- 
corporation, was  that  of  July  t,  1837.    It  is  as  follows: 
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Males  and  female* 


5  and  under  21 
5  years  of  age 


.2,645 
...83l 
-513 


Total  while.     3,989 

TotaJ  black   77 


Total  

Sailors  belonging  to 


.4.066 
.  :o4 


-4.170 


Grand  Total. 

Town  census  of  1835   ...3^265 

The  census  shows  that  there  were:  Four  warehouses;  398 
dwellings;  Jo  dry  good*  stores  ;  5  hardware  stores ;  3drug*loic>; 
19  grocery  and  provision  stores;  iotaverns;26  groceries;  17  law- 
yers' office*;  5  churches. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  thus  given  by  Elias 
Colbert,  William  Bross  and  other  authorities: 
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No 


general  devastative  calamity 


occurred  subsc- 


l'™^'.*  flW°d  °f  r1*49'  Un,il  ,he  «rcat  f""c  of  187 1, 
except  the  disastrous  fire  of  October  19  i8c7 

1  hk  Saloon  Building  HAix.-Bcforc  re'ferrino-  to 
T,.e"rlJ  «>'Po«tc  homes,  styled  by  courtesy  "City 
halls  in  former  days,  a  description  of  a  noted  edifice 
>s  given,  becat.se  it  was  used  as  the  first  city  hall  ?E 
structure  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  nf  i  and 
Clark  streets,  and  was  erected  in  ,836  by  Captain  I  if 
F  Russell  and  C-.  W.  Doan.  At  that  time  h  was  not 
only  the  finest  hall  in  Chicago,  but  was  nT  eclipsed  bv 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  West  In  this  h In  ,  w  V 
uay,  January  ,3,  l837.the  meeTing  StStSZhS 

shows  etc  thTSm.  1*"^;  concc^  traveling 
reairipeaft  Tnnett1  t'Swit   7^1°  f  ^ 

Zed  Twns  L  H-T,SCrnCeS'  when  fir«  com. 
Buffalo  ™Herc  it8w,  -nd  mosilbeautiful  ha"  *«  of 
Stephen  A  Eoug.as  3e  T^JSSV^ *« 
*  -  m  this  hal,  that  the  first 


was  ever  had  in  northern  Illinois,  in  1838,  between  Mr. 
Douglas  and  his  competitor  for.  Congress,  John  T, 
Stuart.'"  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  one  of  the  citucn% 
in  a  speech,  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  future 
which,  with  prophetic:  vision,  he  saw  in  store  for  the 
young  and  growing  city,  that  he  made  the  startling  pre- 
diction that  the  child  was  already  born  who  would  live 
to  see  Chicago  with  a  population  of  fiftv  thousand 
souls.  At  once  the  speaker  was  greeted  with  sarcastic 
yet  good-natured,  calls  of  "  Town  Lots;  "  an  implication 
that  the  orator  was  interested  in  Chicago  real  estate. 
The  first  Swedenborgian  society  organized  in  Chicago, 
by  J.  Y.  Scammon,  held  its  meetings  in  this  hall,  and  in 
1839  the  congregation  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
worshiped  there,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harrington  as 
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THE  SALOON  BUILDING. 

pastor.  The  Chicago  Lyceum,  the  first  literary 
and  debating  society  of  the  citv.  also  met  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  also  used,  in  addition  to  all 
these  purposes,  as  a  court-room,  Judge  Prummond 
holding  court  in  it  for  a  number  of  year*  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon obtained  control  of  the  building  in  1842,  at  which 
time  it  was  rebuilt  or  remodeled,  and  from  that  period 
on,  underwent  frequent  changes.  A  handsome  block, 
modern  in  style,  now  stands  on  its  former  site.  The 
building  was,'  in  1857,  a  square  three-story  hame,  the 
first  floor  occupied  as  stores,  the  second  as  offices,  and 
the  third  as  the  "hall,"  so  rich  in  historic  lore.  But 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  size  and  population 
came  the  advent  of  theatres,  halls,  churches  and  court- 
rooms; and  the  "old  Saloon  Hall,"  having  served  its 
day  and  generation,  was  forced  from  its  long-held 
prominence  before  the  eyes  of  Chicago's  citizens,  and 
soon  existed  only  in  the  memories  of  those  to  whom  a 
simple  mention  of  its  name  awakens  a  flood-tide  of 
recollections. 

ClTV  Hall.— In  May,  1837.  the  Common  Council 
leased  a  room  in  the  Saloon  Building,  for  their  own  use 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Municipal  Court. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  five  vears'  lease  the  city 
fathers  moved  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Chapman's  building,  op- 
posite the  jail,  comer  of  LaSalle  and  Randolph  streets. 
The  public  square  at  this  time,  1842,  was  fenceless,  and 
presented  such  a  dilapidated  and  barren  appearance 
that  citizens  were  urged  to  improve  the  park  by  indi- 
vidual exertion.  In  April  a  number  of  citizens  did  turn 
out  with  shovels,  mattocks,  etc.,  and  planted  a  few  tret's 
and  built  a  fence.  Henry  Brown  directed  the  vort. 
But  the  public  ardor  seems  to  have  cooled,  although  hot 
for  a  time,  the  Democrat,  in  Mav,  noticing  that  "the 
fence  around  the  public  square  on  Clark  Street,  WW* 
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like  a  good  many  politicians  we  wot  of — but  halt  white- 
washed," J.  Young  Scammon  and  William  H.  Davis 
did  much,  about  this  time,  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  square. 

In  January,  1S4S,  the  Market  Building  on  State 
Street  was  erected  by  the  city,  and  was  the  first  munic- 
ipal structure,  the  Common  Council  having  heretofore 
rented  their  accommodations.  The  building  was  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  Stale  Street,  fronting  forty  feet 
on  Randolph  and  running  north  toward  Lake  Street  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  was  built  of  brick  and 
stone  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  was  laid  out 
into  thirty-two  stalls.  The  second  story  was  divided 
into  four  rooms,  the  one  in  the  north  end  twenty  by 
forty  feet  arranged  for  a  library,  and  the  south  room 
for  the  City  Clerk's  office.  The  center  rooms,  divided 
by  a  partition,  with  folding  doors,  one  forty  by  seventy- 
two  feet,  the  other  forty  by  sixty-eight  feet,  were  used 
by  the  Common  Council  and  for  other  public  purposes. 
The  entire  cost  was  $1 1,070.  J.  M.  Yan  Osilel  was  the 
architect  and  superintendent.  The  Common  Council 
occupied  their  new  rooms  for  the  first  time  November 
13,  1848. 

In  1850  the  county  and  the  city  commenced  to  agi- 
tate the  project  of  erecting  a  court-house,  to  be  occu- 
pied jointly  by  them.  In  December  of  that  year  a  reso- 
lution was' adopted  that  the  county  pay  three-quarters 
and  the  city  one  quarter  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  a  court- 
house and  jail.  There  was  some  disagreement  as  to 
where  the  buildings  should  be  erected.  In  June,  185 1, 
it  was  decided  that  one  structure  was  to  be  erected,  a 
combined  court- house  and  jail,  in  the  center  of  the 
square,  the  latter  to  be  in  the  Uisement  of  the  building. 
The  Common  Council  agreed  to  unite  with  them  in  its 
construction.  On  September  12,  1X51,  occ  urred  the 
impressive  ceremonies  of  laying  the  coi  ner-stone  of  the 
structure.  The  military  and  lire  companies,  Free 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and  members  of  the  Mec  hanics' 
Institute  assembled  at  Dearborn  l'ark,  under  command 
of  Colonel  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  Chief  Marshal.  The  pro- 
cession was  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  ceremonies  of 
laving  the  corner-stone  were  conducted  by  Professor 
James  Yan  Zandt  Blaney.  Acting  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  Freemasons.  After  they  had 
been  concluded,  a  salute  was  tired  b,  Captain  Swift's 
artillery  company.  The  splendid  edifice  was  completed 
during'the  year  1853.  In  1857  it  was  found  too  circum- 
scribed, and  was  raised  one  story,  and  a  cupola  and  bel- 
fry added  thereto. 

Hut  the  court-house  was  again  found  loo  small  for 
the  numerous  offices  located  there,  and  was  remodeled 
and  extensively  added  to,  the  north  anil  south  fronts 
being  added  to  and  with  wings  on  either  side  of  such 
projections.  The  roof  was  likewise  more  ornately  fin- 
ished, and  two  domes  addedthereto  John  M.  Yan  Osdel 
was  the  architect  and  superintendent  of  these  arch- 
itectural changes  which  were  completed  in  1S70,  and 
which  made  the  court-house  one  of  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  State.  This  building  was  occupied  by 
the  citv  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of 
187 1, 

Financial  Akkaiks.— Before  Chicago  had  become 
a  city,  when  any  proposition  was  made  to  borrow  money, 
the  utmost  consternation  seems  to  have  been  created. 
Several  town  officials  hail  even  resigned  rather  than  sanc- 
tion such  recklessness.  John  S.  C.  Hogan  voluntarily 
ceased  to  act  as  Treasurer  in  June,  1835,  hecause  the 
corporation  was  determined,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  to 
borrow  $2,000  in  ot  <er  to  have  the  streets  cleared  up 


and  the  town  otherwise  made  presentable  and  inhabit- 
able. After  the  town  people  hail  fairly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  Incoming  a  city,  however,  their  old  apprehen- 
sions gradually  wore  off  because  of  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  those  financial  propositions  from  the  authorities. 
After  a  time  such  measures  were  'irged  with  general 
enthusiasm.  The  Chicago  of  that  day  commenced  to 
draw  confidently  upon  the  Chicago  of  the  future— and 
that  confidence  was  her  largest  bank  account  in  1 837.  In 
January  of  that  year,  W.  Stuart,  the  Town  Clerk,  was 
ordered  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  Trustees  to 
borrow  the  sum  of  §50,000.  to  be  used  in  permanent 
improvements.  This,  however,  came  to  naught,  and  in 
March,  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  As  a  city, 
just  previous  to  the  depressing  times  of  1S37,  Chicago 
commenced  active  operations  with  §1,993  ">  tllc  treas" 
ury- 

The  City  Treasurer  received  from  the  town, 
§2,814.29. 

With  many  permanent  improvements  to  be  accom- 
plished, this  was  not  a  remarkably  brilliant  outlook  for 
the  young  city  of  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Among 
other  things  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  more  effect- 
ive provision  should  be  made  to  guard  the  city  against 
fire.  Two  more  engines  were  needed.  The  streets 
required  improvement,  and  their  drainage  demanded 
attention.  Mayor  Ogden  was  chosen  agent  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  Common  Council  appointed  a  finance 
committee,  of  which  Peter  Holies  was  chairman.  It  was 
resolved  to  borrow  §25,000,  but  to  resolve  is  not  always 
to  accomplish.  The  city  promised  to  redeem  its  pledge 
to  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  five  years. 
The  proposition  was  not  accepted,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ng  note  of  "regret:" 

"St»tk  Bank  of  Illinois,  Sprinui- irlej.  May  31.  1837. 
Petf  r  Hoi.i.fs,  Esq  , 

Dtat  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  iSih  addressed  Co  the  president 
of  ihii  bank,  and  proposing  on  behalf  of  llie  cilT  of  Chicago  a  loan 
from  this  bank  of  the  sum  of  $25,000,  ha*  been  laid  before  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  and,  I  regret  to  have  to  stale,  declined. 
"I  am  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  seiv't. 

"A.  H.  Ridgf.lv,  Qiihur." 

It  was  evident  that  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  consid- 
ered the  burden  of  carrying  the  "  internal  improvements" 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  already  heavy  enough  without  tak- 
ing it  upon  herself  to  foster  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Nevertheless,  as  this  very 
respectful  letter  did  not  ease  the  municipal  treasury  by 
so  much  as  a  feather's  weight,  in  June.  1837,  city  scrip 
was  issued,  of  $1,  §2  and  $3  denominations,  bearing  one 
per  cent  interest,  which  was  to  be  received  for  taxes  not 
exceeding  §s\ooo.  At  this  time  the  Treasurer's  office 
was  kept  in  the  warehouse  of  ex-Town  Treasurer 
Dole. 

'The  city  authorities  were  not  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  County  Commissicners.  The  city  was  paying 
about  §5,000  annually  for  sustaining  the  Municipal  Court, 
whose  benefits  were  shared  by  the  county,  and  until 
this  arrangement  was  changed  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  take  care  of  the  city  paupers. 
Chicago  was  receiving  only  about  §1,000  from  tavern 
and  grocery  licenses,  supporting  a  $5,000  court,  and 
now  the  county  refused  to  take  care  of  her  pautttrs! 
This  was  one  of  the  obstacles  that  hat)  to  be  sur- 
mounted during  the  hard  times  of  1837.  City  and 
county,  however,  soon  came  to  an  amicable  settlement 
of  their  difficulties,  so  that  each  bore  a  just  proportion 
of  the  legal  and  eleemosynary  burdens. 

The  finances  of  the  citv  by  the  first  charter  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Council,  the 
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Treasurer  and  Collectors  being  merely  its  clerks.  The 
six  Assessors  were  elected,  but  the  Treasurer  and  Col- 
lector were  appointed  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
supplementary  act  of  February  16.  1847,  made  the 
Treasurer  anil  Collector  elective  officers.  These  pro- 
visions remained  in  (on  e  until  February  18,  1S57,  when 
the  treasury  department  was  created,  embracing,  in 
addition  to  the  above  officers,  the  City  Comptroller 
(appointed  annually  by  the  Mayor  ,  and  the  head  of  the 
new  department. 

Fiscal  Powf.ks.— By  the  first  city  charter  the  Com- 
mon Council  had  authority  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  by- 
tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  value  thereof, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  "  lighting  the  city  streets,  sup- 
porting a  night  watch,  making  and  repairing  streets  and 
bridges,  and  paying  the  o|>erating  expenses"  of  the 
city.  The  Common  Council  were  given  the  usual 
powers  with  regard  to  making  and  assessing  of  streets 
and  condemning  property;  and  could  not  remove  a 
building  exceeding  $1,500  in  value  without  the  owner's 
consent.  When  property  was  to  he  condemned  five 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  assess  it  and  determine 
the  damages  and  benefits.  All  taxes  and  assessments 
were  to  be  considered  a  lien  upon  real  estate,  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  the  premises  could  be  sold  at  any 
time  within  the  year  from  the  time  of  tiling  the  assess- 
ment roll  with  the  Clerk.  If  the  Common  Council 
should  direct  the  laying  of  sidewalks  in  front  of  any 
properly,  and  the  owner  neglected  to  make  them  or 
keep  them  in  repair,  the  city  had  authority  to  construct 
or  repair  them  and  assess  the  expenses  against  the 
lots.  By  the  act  approved  February  14,  1851.  reducing 
the  law  incor)>o rating  the  city,  the  Common  Council 
was  vested  with  the  power  to  collect  taxes  not  exceeding 
three  and  one-half  mills  on  the  dollar  to  defray  the  con- 
tingent and  other  municipal  expenses;  one- half  mill  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt;  to  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes,  when  required,  to  erect  a  city  hah,  markets, 
hospital  and  bridewell;  to  lay  out  public  parks  or  any 
other  public  improvements,  and  to  defray  three  quarters 
of  the  expenses  of  erecting  street  lamps  and  lighting  the 
city.  Improvements  on  canal  ami  school  lots  and  the 
wharfmg  privileges  were  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  the 
same  as  other  real  estate.  In  the  processes  of  condemn- 
ing private  property  for  the  opening  of  streets  and  alleys 
and  of  improving  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  the 
Common  Council  were  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  assess  benefits  and  damages.  In  case  of  the  non-pav- 
mcnt  of  taxes  or  assessments  the  premises  could  be  sold 
at  any  time  within  two  years  from  the  confirmation  of 
the  assessment  by  the  Common  Council,  the  right  of 
redemption  depending  upon  the  payment  in  specie  of 
double  the  amount  for  which  the  property  was  sold  and 
all  taxes  accruing  subsequent  to  the  tale,  with  interest. 
In  February,  1851,  the  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company 
was  incorporated,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion in  February,  1854,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the 
city  to  borrow  §100,000  for  the  use  of  the  water  works 
and  appointing  a  superintendent  of  special  assessments. 
It  authorized  the  levying  of  a  tax  equal  to  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  bonded  debt. 

By  the  act  amendatory  of  that  of  February  14,  1S51. 
passed  February  18,  1S57,  the  office  of  Citv  Collector 
was  created,  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  officials  con- 
stituting a  treasury  department.  All  orders  for  the  col- 
h  r  tionof  annual  taxes  and  warrants  for  the  collection 
ot  special  assessments  were  to  pass  through  his  hands, 
and  there  were  to  be  no  more  special  collectors  ap- 


pointed by  the  Common  Council.  The  City  CoilectM 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  apiMiiut  his  uwn 
assistants. 

RgAL  Es  1  *te. — The  two  years  preceding  the  panic 
of  1837  were  noted  for  the  wide-spread  fever,  which 
attacked  the  coolest  blood,  to  speculate  in  real  estate. 
The  rise  in  value  was  tremendous.  Fortunes  were 
made  almost  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reaction  came  they 
were  lost  even  more  suddenly.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  clear  picture  of  this  portion  of 
the  city's  history,  since  all  was  confusion  and  excite- 
ment. The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  jot  down  items 
as  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  files  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  other  sources,  showing  the  business  transacted 
at  the  land-office,  and.  in  some  cases,  the  comparison 
of  prices  of  lots  before  the  excitement,  when  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  and  after  the  reaction  had  set  in.  The 
general  reader  can  easily  draw  his  conclusions  from  the 
details  here  presented. 

In  1S30  ledediah  Woolsey,  Jr.,  bought  of  the  canal 
commissioners  Lot  9.  Block  44.  for  $50.  Alexander 
Wolcott  purchased  eight  lots  in  Block  1,  (luring  the 
same  year,  paying  $695;  also  the  east  one-half,  north- 
east quarter  Section  9,  Township  39,  Range  14  eighty 
acres',  at  §1.12 '.•  per  acre.  John  S.  Wilburs  bought 
Lot  1.  Block  1,  in  1830  for  $60.  John  S.  C.  Ilogan 
paid  for  Lots  1,  2.  5,  and  6,  §116,  *nd  in  ,S36  1,0UKht 
Lot  7,  paying  §12,000  for  it  with  the  greatest  of  alacrity. 
The  above  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  earliest 
purchases.  In  Mav,  1835.  the  land-office  was  opened. 
To  the  close  of'  the  sale  the  receipts  amounted 
to  §38^.500.  of  which  about  $353.5°°  were  for  laI"'s 
sold  at  auction  and  the  balance  under  the  pre-emption 
law.  1  luring  the  next  month  E.  K.  Hubbard  ami  R; 
I..  Newberry  advertised  sales  of  valuable  lots,  the 
former  having  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  dispose  ol. 
In  October,  A.  Garrett  announces  in  the  American  that 
from  January  4  to  the  27th  of  that  month  he  hai  «*l 
§1,800.000  worth  of  real  and  personal  property.  He 
had  fitted  up  a  large  room  on  Dearborn  Street  and  had 
an  "auction  room  equal  to  any  in  New  York  or  Inila- 

\a  November  the  rate  of  assessment  for  the  aiming 
vear  was  fixed  bv  the  town  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  lot  fronting  eightv  feet  on  the  water  hy  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  Dearborn,  purchased Tor  $o.°°o 
in  the  spring  of  183s.  brought  §25,°°°  m  the  s"%?rl 
ins  winter.    Says  the  American  in  April,  1836:  1 
is  a  piece  of  land  in  Chicago,  costing  §62  in  i»3°. 
which  has  risen  in  value  one  hundred  per  cent  per  aa>_ 
It  sold  last  week  for  ^6.700-one-quarter  down  ana 
the  remainder,  in  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  mon  lis. » 
ten  per  cent."  Charles  Butler,  of  New  V  ork.  states,  in 
a  later  issue,  that  "  in  1833  one-quarter  of  Kmws au 
clition  was  offered  for  $s.50o-worth  then  8'°°'^ 
In  i8Wl  forty  acres  of  land  worth  §400  could  no  oe 
purchased  in  1836  for  less  than  $200000.   in  1034 
the  'Hunter  property'  was    purchased  for  *^QW. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  it  was  resold  for  $100,000. 
is  now  September,  1836)  worth  §500,000.  ,,..„../ 
Notwithstanding  which  tremendous  rise  in  value,  c 
real  estate,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  issued  nj  -  ■ 
Holies.  Town  Collector,  that  all  property  would  be  W 
upon  which  the  corporation  tax  of  1835  reI"nin'" 
paid.  .September  10.  1836.  a  great  number  of  lot.  - 
advertised.    Of  those  which  appear  m  thV,  «l 
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ing  $7.50  and  $10;  the  remainder  less  than  $7.  In  the 
North  Branch  addition  no  tax  reached  $1.  In  Wauban- 
sia  addition  three  lots  which  were  advertised  were 
assessed  $2.50,  $.?-5°,  $7-5°;  in  the  "original  town"  one 
for  $50.50;  two  for  $30  each;  one  for  $19,  seventeen 
for  $10,  and  eighteen  less  than  $10. 

The  reaction  from  the  inflation  of  1835-36  was  set- 
ting in.  In  January,  1837,  the  town  passed  an  ordi- 
nance relating  to  the  sale  of  lots  for  taxes.  It  provided 
that  the  assessment  on  all  taxable  lots  should  be  made 
annually,  and  the  roll  returned  to  the  Board  previous  to 
October  1.  The  Town  Collector  was  to  notify  the  pub- 
lic by  the  15th  of  that  month  that  he  would  advertise 
all  lots  for  sale  upon  which  the  tax  remained  unpaid  on 
February  1.  If  not  redeemed,  the  purchaser  at  the  tax 
sale  was  entitled  to  the  deed.  In  March,  1837.  another 
lot  of  "delinquents "  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the 
value  of  Chicago  real  estate.  In  the  "old  town  "  most 
of  the  lots  advertised  for  sale  were  taxed  at  $2.50  apiece 
— the  highest  §45.  The  highest  tax  upon  a  water  lot 
in  Khuie's  addition  was  $20;  a  dry  lot  $47.50.  The 
majority  of  lots  in  Wolcott's  addition  were  assessed 
at  $2.50,  the  highest  one  at  §10;  in  Waubansia  addition 
the  highest  §5,  the  majority  at  $1.25;  in  School  Section 
t6  the  highest  $21,  the  majority  at  $1.  In  North 
Branch  addition  out  of  three  hundred  and  eight  lots 
advertised  for  sale  the  tax  of  only  twenty-four  reached 
$1.25,  most  of  them  being  assessed  at  thirty-seven 
cents  per  lot.  The  taxes  collected  during  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1837,  amounted  to  §11,659.54,  of  which 
$2,661.26  was  the  balance  assessed  during  1S35,  and 
$8,998.27  the  corporation  taxes  on  real  estate  for 
1836. 

The  panic  of  1837  brought  great  distress  to  this 
community,  and  delayed  the  growth  of  Chicago  as  a 
city.  Its  reaction  here  was  principally  felt  in  real  estate 
circles,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  land,  at 
any  price,  during  183S.  The  canal  improvement  was 
really  about  all  that  sustained  and  encouraged  Chicago 
for  nearly  ten  years.  Many  people  left  the  city  in  1840 
Although  the  hard  times  of  1837  and  1838  affected  the 
sales  at  the  land-office,  as  a  "business  institution,"  it 
was  as  persistenllyprosperousasanyth.it  can  be  named, 
from  May  28,  1835,  when  it  opened,  to  May  1,  1846, 
when  it  closed.    \Vitncss  the  figures  : 

1835   37o.t>43  38  acres. 

1836   sol  3' 5  96  " 

1837   1569787  " 

1S38   87.891.43  " 

1839   160,635.70  ■ 

1840   142  158  00.  "' 

1S41   13a.5S1.16  " 

1842   194.556  11 

1843   22945970  " 

1844  230,76963  ;; 

1845  220.52508  •• 

to  May  1,  1846   61,95614  " 

Totai  2.054  592.  :6 

The  growth  of  Chicago  from  1842  to  1850  was  slow. 
In  April,  1852.  the  city  negotiated  its  first  great 
loan — $250,000.  payable  in  twenty  years,  through  Dun- 
can, Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  This  was  on 
account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  of  water 
works. 

The  growth  of  the  city  from  1850  to  1855  was  mar- 
velous, and  the  confession  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
certain  real  estate  men  that  though  they  "did  their 
best "  at  representing  the  rise  in  land,  the  facts  out- 
stripped their  stories.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Chicago  inaugurated  her  grand  system  of  water-works 
and  drainage.    Then,  unfortunately,  she  experienced 


her  great  set-back,  the  panic  of  1857.  The  city  was  so 
embarrassed  that  in  September  the  Council  ordered  the 
issuing  of  $100,000  bonds.  It  was  done  and  Comp- 
troller Hayes  went  to  New  York  to  negotiate  them. 
After  using  his  powers  of  persuasion  lor  a  week  he 
returned,  entirely  unsuccessful  in  his  mission. 

By  the  winter  of  1S57  a  large  number  of  laboring 
men  were  out  of  employment,  and  the  city  authorities 
were  called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing 
times,  tp  inaugurate  public  improvements  and  thus  assist 
them  financially.  Special  committees  of  the  Common 
Council  were  appointed,  who  found  it  impossible  to 
appropriate  money  from  the  city  treasury  for  charitable 
objects,  without  express  permission  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  especially  when  the  whole  available  means  o! 
the  city  were  required  to  pay  her  current  expenses  and 
honorably  meet  her  maturing  indebtedness.  Further- 
more, the  city  could  not,  as  suggested,  make  advances 
through  her  credit  tocarryon  public  improvements  then 
pending,  for  which  assessments  had  not  !>een  collected, 
because  all  taxes  had  been  collected  to  their  full  extent 
and  were  paid  in  so  slowly  that  the  Comptroller  found 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  most  necessary  expenses. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  money  market  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  raise  money  by  a  loan.  The  filling  of  Washing- 
ton Park,  however,  had  been  contracted  for  and  would 
provide  employment  for  a  great  number.  Most  of  the 
improvements  which  could  be  ordered  at  that  lime  would 
have  to  be  made  upon  remote  streets,  and  the  assess- 
ments upon  adjoining  property  would  fall  upon  the 
poorer  people.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was 
for  the  city  to  hasten  the  construction  of  works  for 
which  orders  had  been  passed  and  warrants  issued. 
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In  1867,  the  assessments  were  made  upon  an  equitable 
cash  valuation  the  valuation  for  some  years  previously 
had  been  merely  nominal,;  and  upon  that  valuation  the 
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assessed  figures  were:  upon  real  estate,  §141,415,940; 
upon  personal  property,  S53.4S7.vS24,  and  the  taxes  re- 
sulting therefrom  were  $2,517,143.50.  At  the  date  of 
the  fire  the  assessment  for  municipal  taxation  of  real 
and  persona]  property  had  just  been  concluded,  and 
aggregated  about  $2*7,000,000.  The  debt  of  Chicago 
in  April,  1871,  was  $14,103,000. 

MAYORS  OF  the  City.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Mayors  from  the  incorporation  of  the  city:  William 
H  Ogden,  1S37;  Buckner  5,  Morris,  183S;  Benjamin  W. 
Raymond,  1839;  Alexander  Loyd,  1S40;  Francis  C. 
Sherman,  1S41;  Heiijaniin  \V.  Raymond.  1S42;  Augustus 
(iarrett,  1N43:  Augustus  C.arrctt,  1844.  elected  March 
7  and  election  declared  illegal;  at  new  election,  held 
April  2,  A.  S.  Sherman  was  elected,  vice  Garrett; 
Augustus  Garrett,  1845;  John  I\  Chapin,  1846;  lames 
Curtiss,  1847;  fames  H.  Wood  worth,  184X;  lames  H. 
Woodworth,  1849;  James  Curtiss,  1S50;  Walter  S.  Cur- 
nee.  1851;  Walter  S.  Curnee,  1852;  Charles  M.  Gray, 
1853;  Isaac  L.  Milliken,  1854:  Levi  D,  Boone,  1S55; 
Thomas  Dyer,  1856;  John  went  Worth,  1857;  John  C. 
Haines,  185S;  John  C.  Haines.  1859;  John  Wentworth, 
i860;  Julian  S.  Ramsey,  1S61;  Francis  C.  Sherman, 
1S62;  Francis  C.  Sherman,  1863  (elected  for  two  years  ; 
John  H.  Rice,  1865;  John  It.  Rice.  1S67;  Roswell  It. 
Mason,  1870;  Joseph  Medill  elected  November),  1871; 
Harvey  I).  Colvin.  1S73;  Monroe  Heath,  1876;  Carter 
H.  Harrison,  1879-81-83. 

Water  Works.— The  first  public  effort  made  by 
Chicago  to  assist  her  inhabitants  to  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  dates  from  November  10,  1834,  when  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees  paid  $95.50  for  the  digging  of  a  well  in 
Kiruie  s  addition.  Hut  the  settlers  early  cast  longing 
eyes  towards  the  lake,  realizing  that  that  source  of  water 
supply  was  the  true  one  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
sluggish  and  unprepossessing  river.  For  some  years 
private  enterprise  reu|>cd  a  comfortable  little  financial 
harvest  111  the  operation  of  water  carts,  which  ran  to  and 
irom  the  lake,  l'hesc  carts  were  two-wheeled  vehicles 
upon  which  hogsheads  were  mounted.  Having  driven 
into  the  lake,  generally  at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street, 
the  watermen  loaded  up  their  reservoirs  by  means  of 
pails,  and  then  commenced  their  journevs  "around 
town.  1  acking  their  carts  up  to  the  doors  of  their 
customers  houses,  with  a  short  leathern  hose  they  filled 
the  barrels  or  other  receptacles  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  price  per  barrel  varied,  according  to  com- 
petition, from  five  to  ten  cents.    Hut  there  came  a  time 

1! ' !  Z       iV*'  tm  woo<icn  lwils  aiKl  barrels 

were  deemed  too  crude  as  "water  works,"  and  when 
even  such  persuasive  and  enterprising  carriers  as  Peter 
Volfe  wer.  thought  to  be  bebin'd  the"  times  anuar" 

£  he  r-hiC  MatLHL^,s  aturc  P"»ed  »  law  incorporate 
mgthe  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company.  On  March  10 
an  organism  was  effected  as' follows:  (,eo  ge  V 
Dole,  president;  C.urdon  S.  Hubbard.  David  Hunter" 

'5Srdw7hcvai'u'iiiiam  Kors>the  sSoiirind 

were  1 ^  '  ^'l  The  other  incorporators 

were  James  H.  Campbell,  R.  A.  Kinzie  and  Solomon 

ch-m  t  C  CUpital  Sl<X:k  VVas  limi««l  «<>  $*5°.°°°  The 
m  m  nWaS  t0„c"ntinue  i"  f«»rce  Seventy  years  The 

ac  S 

»  y  wo *?  AhK?*06  thC  COnBt™«i'"«  Of  the  neces- 

so  CJtir^ the  panic  °f  -837 

did  not  get  fair     to  f    1.  '  thf  "CW  c"mP*»Y  that  it 

vcars  had  nSevl  ?r\Unt''/8^  whcn  »■ 
noiiiiP,i  ™    k-  *  exI>lr'"(|-    Ira  Miltimore  was  then  in 


ward  occupied  by  the  Adams  House.  Not  until  the 
spring  of  1843  was  this  first  water  works  system  com- 
pleted. I  he  American  of  May  24  speaks  'in  glowing 
terms  of  the  purity  of  the  supply.  The  same  paper  of 
June  10  gives  the  following  interesting  facts  in  regml 
to  the  completion  of  the  great  undertaking: 

'  The  w  icile  outlay  o(  ihe  company  has  been  about  $U.ooc. 
A  large  iwo-*tory  brick  building  has  been  erected  with  a  pier  run- 
ning into  the  lake.  The  fleam  e-  gine  is  a25-bnrse  powei  The 
working.batrel  of  the  pump  ll  [ourtcen  inches  in  diameter  and 
forty-lour  inches  stroke—  double  action.  The  suction  pipe  liy 
which  the  water  is  drawn  from  ihe  lake  is  alio  fourteen  inches ia 
diameter,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  pump 
raises  upward  of  tweniy-five  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  tfcitiy- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Theieare  two  reservoirs  each 
of  the  capacty  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiftv  barrels,  one 
only  of  which  is  complete.  A  space  of  about  fifty  minutes  is  re- 
quired to  fill  each  of  the  reservoirs,  equivalent. of  course,  to  raising 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  in  fifty  minutes'  The 
reset  voir  is  of  sufficient  elevation  lo  ihtow  ihe  water  into  the 
second  story  of  any  building  in  the  city.  Alxut  two  miles  in 
length  of  pipr  are  now  laid  down  The  machinist  under  v  hose 
direction  these  work-  have  been  put  into  such  complete  and  suc- 
cessful operation  is  Mr.  Ira  Mdtin-.ore.  We  allude  to  this  gentle- 
man with  the  more  pleasure  that  it  was  for  a  long  lime  con&denily 
predicted  that  his  undertaking  would  prove  an  entire  failure.  We 
know  that  though  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  10  accom- 
plish his  task,  these  predictions  were  10  him  a  source  of  conslint 
and  harassing  anxiety.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  keenly 
intent  were  bis  feelings  when  the  works  were  upon  the  point  of 
being  put  into  operation.  The  triumph,  or  it  might  be  the  dis- 
gr?ce.  of  Ihe  machinist  was  at  hand.  His 


were  assuredly  not  lo  be  envied.  Thev  were  lo  be 
the  regular  evolution,  the  ea-y  play,  the  harmoninn*  a 
part  of  the  machinery  announced  the  complete  lriuni| 


at  that  momer-t 
to  be  envied  when 
inn*  action  ofevfiT 
phof  skill."  » 

Elsewhere,  and  officially,  the  old  hydraulic  works 
have  been  described  as  consisting  of  an  18-inch  inlet 
nearly  seven  hundred  feet  long,  extending  from  a  crib 
in  the  lake  to  a  well  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  inlet  bending 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom;  of  pumping  works  on  ihe 
lake  shore  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Street;  and  of  wooden 
supply  pipes,  of  which  latter,  before  the  abandonment 
Of  the  works,  there  were  several  miles,  none  of  which 
exceeded  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  wooden  pipes 
were  frequently  dug  up,  in  excavating  for  the  laying  of 
sewers  and  iron  water  pipes,  and  appeared  to  !*•  per- 
fectly sound  twenty-five  years  after  they  were  laid. 

The  Common  Council  in  December,  1841,  contracted 
with  the  Hydraulic  Company  to  supply  the  city  with 
water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  The  schedule  of 
rates  for  domestic  ami  manufacturing  supply  was  pub- 
lished in  April.  1842,  and  ranged  from  $10  per  annum 
for  a  family  of  five  |>crsons,  to  $500  for  large  services 
in  manufactories.  The  pipes  froiii  the  mains  to  build- 
ings were  furnished  at  private  expense. 

In  1842  James  Long  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  Hydraulic  Company  to  do  their  pumping  for  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water  for  ten  years,  without  cost  to 
the  company,  in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  surplus 
power  of  their  engine.  Subsequently  Mr.  Long  referred 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  post  in  the  following  words : 
"  In  winter  the  pipes  would  be  disarranged  by  the  heav- 
ing of  the  frost,  ami  I  had  frequently  to  spend  hours  at 
a  time  to  caulk  up  the  joints  by  throwing  on  water  and 
thus  freezing  up  the  cracks  before  we  could  make  the 
pumps  available.  When  the  end  of  this  pipe  from  the 
pier  was  first  put  down  it  was  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  in  1842-43  the  lake  had  re- 
ceded so  far  as  frequently  to  leave  the  end  out  of  water. 


particularly  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  south.  In 
addition  to  the  work  which  he  accomplished  for  the 
city,  Mr.  Long  erected  the  "  Hydraulic  Mills,"  corner 
of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  which  he  operated 

1  Miltim.**,  l«  »W  jud.-m.nl  «nd  .  niiinr«.iig  sLU  wrJ)  ClucJSe 
kbled,  died  U.  Juocsvillc,  Wi»  ,  June  9.  »*7V- 
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with  the  "surplus  power  of  the  twenty-five  horse  engine." 
The  building  cost  about  §11,000,  was  of  three  run  of 
stone,  and  the  mill  did  good  business  until  the  second 
water  works  were  constructed,  in  1853  when  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned. 

The  great  expectations  entertained  regarding  the 
blessing  which  was  to  be  brought  to  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  Chicago  were  not  realized,  even  within  the 
next  decade.  During  the  fall  of  1847.  especially,  the 
water  supply  was  of  a  quality  which  called  for  purifica- 
tion. In  August,  ex-Street  Commissioner  Philip  Dean 
cleaned  the  works  and  repaired  them.  He  was  then 
acting  as  agent.  Hut  citizens  were  already  putting  the 
pertinent  inquiry,  "  What  good  can  Mr.  Dean  do,  unless 
the  pipe  is  extended  out  into  pure  water?" 

The  matter  was  so  serious  that  everyone  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  at  the  season 
when  little  fishes  were  generally  pumped  into  the  reser- 
voirs and  thus  distributed  over  the  city,  to  the  horror  of 
the  clean  and  fastidious  housewife,  the  public  prints 
were  full  of  "water  works,"  and  many  shafts  of  ridicule 
were  leveled  against  the  primitive  system  of  supply  un- 
der which  the  city  was  suffering.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute,  consisting 
of  S.  D.  Childs,  A.  F.  Bradley  and  IV.  H.  Kennicott,  to 
suggest  a  plan  for  getting  water  from  the  lake.  They 
reported  in  May  with  a  diagram,  and  proposed  to  lay 
down  a  pipe  three  feet  below  low-water  mark;  to  extern) 
it  out  into  the  lake,  at  a  point  opposite  First  Street  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  pass  the  muddy  water,  and  then  to 
continue  the  pipe  down  the  center  to  said  street,  cross- 
ing the  Chicago  River  near  Mr.  Cages  steam  mill,  and 
continuing  it  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  city.  At 
the  crossing  of  each  alternate  street  lateral  branches 
might  be  taken;  the  pipes  to  be  of  wood  and  to  cost 
about  $2,000  per  mile.  By  carrying  the  pipes  into  twenty 
feet  of  water  and  attaching  an  elbow  to  that  end,  at  least 
ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  the  water  so  drawn  would  be 
equally  free  from  the  floating  impurities  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  bottom;  the  water  thus  drawn  to  be  intro- 
duced into  two  reservoirs,  to  be  erected  at  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Into  the  one  nearest  the  lake  the 
water  should  be  first  introduced,  drawn  off  from  the 
top  and  carried  by  an  elbow  to  the  bottom  of  the 
second  reservoir,  from  which  it  should  Ik-  drawn  off 
again  near  the  top.  to  l>e  carried  through  the  city  by 
wooden  pipes,  running  down  First  Street.  The  works 
then  in  operation  so  it  was  computed;  were  throwing 
into  the  reservoirs  a  column  of  water  equal  to  twenty- 
eight  thousand  cubic  feet  every  twelve  hours.  This 
was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  poured  into  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  anil  taken  out  at  the  bottom  where 
the  sediment  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  thrown. 

Another  influence,  besides  "the  quality  of  the  water- 
supply,  was  at  work  to  bring  the  life  of  the  old  Hy- 
draulic Company  to  an  end.  A  portion  of  the  South 
Side,  and  a  very  small  part  of  the  West  Side,  were  well 
supplied  with  water,  while  the  whole  of  the  North  Side, 
and  large  districts  of  the  other  territory,  were  obliged 
to  depend  upon  wells  and  the  watermen,  a  number  of 
whom  were  still  kept  busy  bringing  water  from  the  lake. 
Mauv  poor  people,  who  were  not  able  to  take  advan- 
tage even  of  the  necessities  to  health,  drew  their  sup- 
ply from  the  filthy  river.  During  1850  the  company 
laid  one  mile  of  pipe,  making  in  all  nine  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  use.  Of  one  thousand  hydrants,  eight  hundred 
were  used  bv  families,  the  remainder  by  stores,  public 
houses,  livery  stables,  etc.  It  was  estimated  that  not 
over  one-fifth  of  the  city  was  being  supplied  by  the 


company.  For  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  city 
this  state  of  affairs  was  alarming,  especially  as  the 
general  health  was  perceptibly  suffering.    In  April, 

1850,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  city  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  supplying  the  city 
with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  The  following  gentle- 
men, with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Peter  Page,  were 
appointed  to  obtain  facts  and  suggest  remedies:  South 
Division,  R.  H.  Fo>s  and  T.  M.  Moody;  West  Division, 
A.  S.  Sherman  and  Lather  Marsh;  North  Division,  R. 
J.  Hamilton  and  William  K.  Jones.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  sustained  by  the  general 
public  sentiment,  that  a  company  was  incorporated  by 
the  city  during  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.' The  act  approved  February  15,  1851,  to  incor- 
porate the  Chicago  City  Hydraulic  Company,  provided 
for  the  organization  of  a  board  of  water  commissioners, 
comprising  John  B.  Turner,  Horatio  G,  Loomis  and 
Alson  S.  Sherman.  This  board  entered  on  their  duties 
of  office  June  16,  1851,  and  ten  days  later  William 
McAlpine  was  appointed  chief  engineer.  Under  his 
directions  the  second  water-works  of  Chicago  were  con- 
structed. To  point  out  distinctly  the  reason  which  the 
city  assigned  for  the  construcion  of  such  expensive 
works,  an  enumeration  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  which 
water-pipe  were  proposed  to  be  first  laid,  was  made 
in  July,  185  1.  The  total  amount  estimated  to  accrue 
from  water-rates  for  the  year  succeeding  the  completion 
of  the  water-works  was  837,366. 

"The  commissioner*  stated  that  the  water  will  be  taken  from 
the  lake  north  of  the  pier,  at  or  near  the  termination  of  Chicago 
Avenue.  There  will  ultimately  be  required  in  the  carrying  oul  of 
thu  plan  three  reservoir*,  one  of  which  will  be  located  in  each  di- 
vi -ion  of  the  city.  The  water  will  be  taken  from  the  lake  at  a  dis. 
tance  of  about  six  hundred  feet  from  Ihe  shore  and  conducted  by 
an  inlet  pipe  to  a  well,  which  will  be  within  the  engine-house,  on 
or  near  the  beach.  From  this  well  the  water  will  be  forced  into 
the  reservoirs,  to  a  height  of  eighty  five  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake  and  about  seventy-five  fcrt  above  the  surface  of  the 
general  level  of  the  city,  by  a  non  condensmg  engine  of  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  horse  power.  The  pipes  used  will  be  of 
iron.  Iron  tanks  will  be  used  for  the  reservoir*.  The  estimated 
ova  of  constructing  the  works  upon  this  plan,  including  the  cost  of 
about  forty-eight  lineal  mile*  of  distribution  pipe,  which  it  is  sup. 
posed  will  be  adequate  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  when 
its  population  will  be  one  hundred  thousand  souls  is  $570,0.00." 

Engineer  McAlpine  made  his  report  September  26, 

1851.  His  assistant.  E.  W.  Smith,  had  remained  in  Chi- 
cago for  over  a  month  to  take  soundings  in  the  lake  at 
the  several  places  suggested  by  the  board  of  commission- 
ers, and  also  to  examine  the  branches  of  the  river  where 
the  water-pipes  were  proposed  to  be  carried.  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpine submitted  four  plans,  with  estimates  for  the  cost 
of  earn  ing  them  out.  The  plan  substantially  atiopted 
was  the  fourth.  An  estimate  was  made  that  the  total 
cost  of  constructing  the  works  would  be  $335-439-59. 
and  that  the  annual  expenses  would  amount  to  §18,000. 
The  whole  plan  was  submitted  as  applying  to  a  city 
which  should  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand souls  in  1875  I  The  system  was  considered  as 
amply  sufficient  to  cover  any  possible  growth  of  the 
future,  and  the  estimate  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
quite  extravagant. 

It  would  not  be  in  human  nature  for  the  old  Hy- 
draulic Company  to  allow  the  new  corporation  to  prose- 
cute their  enterprise  without  bitterly  opposing  it.  The 
former  claimed  exclusive  rights,  and  held  that  before 
the  commissioners  could  proceed  a  step  they  must  first 
purchase  the  old  company's  property  anil  franchise,  or 
its  franchise  alone.  The  Hydraulic  Company  claimed 
without  the  income  which  was  then  being  derived  from 
water  rents,  that  the  tables  of  the  new  commissioners 
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would  be  $15,000  less  yearly  than  they  calculated.  As 
to  the  paucity  of  the  water  supply,  they  slated*  that  a 
"charier  was  obtained  for  supplying  the  North  Division 
of  the  citv  with  water,  but  excepting  such  preliminary 
steps  as  were  thought  necessary  t<>  secure  their  charter, 
we  believe  they  have  advanced  no  farther.  In  1X50-51 
the  charter  was  extended,  and  calculating  to  supply  the 
whole  citv.  the  company  finding  the  limit  of  $.'50,000 
in  their  charter  too  small,  they  are  seeking  power  to 
borrow  at  once  S.^o.ooo."  After  showing  the  advan- 
tages which  the  city  would  gain  by  purchasing  their 
works,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  levy  taxes 
upon  the  territory  now  occupied  by  them,  the  directors 
of  the  company  intimated  that  unless  the  matters  were 
settled,  an  injunction  would  be  brought  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  new  works.  The  directors  of  the  old 
Hydraulic  Company  at  this  time  were  B,  S.  Morris 
William  Wheeler,  D.  W.  Raymond,  J.  H.  roster  and  M. 
Laflin. 

On  March  j.  at  the  regular  municipal  election  only 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  were  cast  against  the 
adoption  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  Chicago  City 
Hydraulic  Company.  Of  the  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred ami  forty-live  persons  voting  at  that  time,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  anil  forty-four  did  not  signify 
whether  they  cared  for  the  works  or  not. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  old  Hydrau- 
lic Company  a  special  committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil suggested  that  the  water  commissioners  purchase 
their  entire  interests  for  $50,000,  or  their  franchises  for 
$15,000.  the  Hydraulic  Company  to  retain  their  prop- 
erty and  income  of  works  until  July  4.  1853.  The 
paper,  however,  was  laid  on  the  table  and  could  not 
therefore  be  considered  as  having  received  a  municipal 
indorsement  The  water  commissioners  then  went  on 
to  negotiate  their  $400,000  bonds  with  Duncan,  Sherman 
{t  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  The  first  loan  was  made  in 
April  — $250,000,  payable  in  twenty  years.  In  June  the 
New  York  Tribune  reports:  "Under  the  active  de- 
mands for  the  Chicago  (,'ity  Six's,  which  was  fast  ex- 
hausting the  supply,  Slcssrs.  Duncan.  Sherman  ft  Co. 
have  advanced  the  rate  to  ninety-seven  and  one-half  and 
accrued  interest,  They  are  selling  faster  than  the  city 
officers  execute  and  forward  them." 

The  Hydraulic  Company  got  out  an  injunction,  but 
the  two  rivals  compromised  their  difficulties  under  the 
iijtli  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  new 
water  company,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Said  commissioners  may  purchase  the  corporate  rights  and 
real  and  personal  propeiiy.  fixture*  and  stock  of  every  name  and 
description  of  the  Cmcago  Hydraulic  Company,  and  when  such 
purchase  shall  he  mnrie,  the  said  comnm.ii.ncrs  shall  succeed  to 
and  become  invested  will)  all  the  powers,  rights,  privilege*  and  im- 
munities exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany, under  their  charier,  and  shall  continue  lo  supply  water  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  under  the  same,  and  collect  the  money  and 
rents  therefor,  in  all  respects  as  fully  and  effectually  at  the  Chicago 
Hydraulic  Company  can  or  may  do.  until  ihe  said  commissioners, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  completed  their 
arrangements,  machinery,  engines,  pipes,  buildings  and  oiher 
things  orovided  for  in  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  said 
ciiy  w  th  pure  and  wholesome  water  ,  alter  which  time  the  sard 
Chicago  Hydraulic  Company,  and  their  said  charter,  shall  become 
eaiinct  and  null .    Provided,  always,  that  if  the  said  commissioners 
canno.  agree  with  the  said  Chic.gn  llvdraiilic  Cnmnanv  as  to  v.1,.1 
sum  shall  h*  p  ;,1  the  »W  Chicago  Hydraulic  Conipa'iiv  for  tlvir 
properly,  nghu  and  privilege  then  the  sanl  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  establish,  by  satisfactory  proof,  the  actual  cost  of  tbe.r 
.lid  property.befiirethcjmlge  of  the  Circuit  Cour-  ofCookCnunty 
up,,,,  pd.tio,.  to  him  in  term  time  or  vacation,  and  no  greater  <» 

CM  to \%H  be''  ' lh"  ,heJu>1Be  s«»»  decide  the  actual 
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In  April  and  August  two  loans  were  effected  with 
the  above-named  banking-house.  'Ihe  net  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  $400,000  bonds—  six  per 
cent,  twenty-five  years — was  $361,280.  The  difficulties 
between  the  two  Companies  having  been  aniicihly  ad- 
justed, the  water  commissioners  pushed  their  wurk 
along  with  commendable  energy.* 

The  works  were  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1S52, 
and  were  situated  near  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  Chicago 
Avenue.     The  pump-well  was  built,  and  a  portion  of 
the  thirty-inch  inlet  pipe  was  laid  towards  the  lake,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  building  and  tower  were  put  in, 
which  closed  the  work  for  the  season.    During  ihe 
spring  and  summer  of  1853.  the  buildings  and  tower 
were  finished,  and  several  attempts  mailt-  to  put  in  place 
the  thirty-inch  wooden  inlet  pipe,  whjch  was  designed  lu 
extend  six  hundred  feet  into  the  lake,  and  terminate  in 
a  crib  of  limber.    The  efforts  to  complete  this  were  tin- 
successful.     The   boisterous   condition   of  the  lake 
rendered  it  difficult  to  secure  the  crib  in  place,  so  the 
work  was  abandoned  and  the  water  received  in  a  pipe, 
close  to  the  shore.     During  the  fall  of  1853  the  stand- 
pipe  was  put  up,  and  the  condensing  and  non-condens- 
ing engines  were  erected.      I  he  former  was  started 
December  16,  1853.  and  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
citv  commenced  in    February,   1854-     The  ongmd 
pump- well  was  rectangular,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep  from  floor  of  engine-house  h> 
bottom.    The  walls  were  of  stone,  six  to  seven  feet 
thick     Upon  those  walls  the  engines  were  located;  Ike 
buildings  were  of  brick,  forty  by  fifty  feet  in  the  cleat, 
and  two  wings  for  boiler-rooms,  each  thirty  and  one-halt 
by  fortv  and  one-half  feet  in  the  clear.     The  water 
tower  was  square,  composed  of  brick  fourteen  feel* 
the  base,  eleien  feet  at  the  lop  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  high.     The  interior  was  divided  by  .1 
wall,'  one  part  designed  for  a  smoke  chimney,  the  other 
for  the  iron  stand-pipe.     The  foundation  rested  upon 
a  bed  of  sand,  some  six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  at 
one  time  the  tower  leaned  fourteen  inches  from  a  verti- 
cal line.    It  was,  however,  bv  an  mgemoui  methoa 
made  plumb,  and  remained  so  until  its  demolition. 
The  original  pumpinii-machine  consisted  of  a  vertical 
l>eam  engine,  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  lwfld«« 
having  a  steam  cylinder  of  forty-four  inches  diameter 
and  a  stioke  of  nine  feet,  with  two  single-action  pumps 
of  thirtv-four  inches  in  diameter  and  five  and  one-nan 
feet  stroke.    This  engine  was  in  use  sixteen  years. ; ma 
continued  through  1869.    It  was  built  at  the  M^gan 
Iron  Works.  New  York,  as  were  also  the  engines  erected 
in  1837  and  in  1867.    The  non-condensing  engine, 
erected  in  .8,3.  was  horizontal.    It  was  located  on  he 
south  side  of  the  main  building,  having  a  steam  c Win  « 
of  eighteen  inches,  and  six  feet  stroke,  with .one  doutik- 
actina  pump  of  the  same  dimensions.    I  hisctigini 
built  by  H.  Moses,  of  Chicago.    It  was  removed  to  the 
latter  part  of  1856  ami  a  larger  one  SubstttttteO. 

During  the  first  four  months  water  wassupphul w» 
nine  hours  per  day.  and  none  on  Sunday  except  in  u 
of  fire;  after  thai  the  supply  was  continued 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours.    At  this  time  u 
were  but  few  water- taken,  and  having  no  resenrw  j 
water  was  allowed  to  run  to  waste  through  tire  lire- < 
drains,  in  order  to  keep  the  small  engine  running, 
the  early  part  of  iSs4  the  twelve-inch  river  pipe  at-  ^ 
Street  was  broken  6.-  an  anchor  dragging  J^tZSL 
This  accident  required  the  supply  for  the  We*  V*  ; 
to  be  forced  through  an  eight-inch  pipe  acros*J«  "  ^ 

•  K„r  nwny  <.f  IlK  Uitsin  rr»ar,l  1,   tin   <  W       '  ^^Su  0>t*> 
w  ,11,,  v.:  rr|,„l.  „f  l>r  Witt  C.  CrrX,rr.  pn-««t  •JOtrrnUWM"  ~    .  ... 
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at  Kinzie:  and  thence  by  a  twelve-inch  pipe  across  the 
river  at  Adams  Street  for  the  South  Division.  As  a 
temporary  resort  a  large  rubber  pipe  manufactured  at 
Boston  was  procured.  On  its  arrival  its  strength  was 
found  inadequate  to  the  pressure.  A  new  Wrought  iron 
pipe,  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  was  subsequently  put 
down  at  State  Street  and  was  in  use  in  i S«j<>.  This  new 
main  was  manufactured  by  Charles  Ressig,  of  Chicago, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,561,  and  was  laid  by  S.  S.  Durfee,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $2,000.  The  connecting  main  was 
completed  October  1,  1854,  Thirty  and  one-half  miles 
of  pipe  were  laid  to  December  31,  1854.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  at  that  date  was  $393,034.32.  During 
the  first  year  much  trouble  was  experienced  from  sand 


water  was  immediately  drawn  off,  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  patching  up  the  job,  which  had  already  cost 
$60,000,  were  canvassed.  Various  plans  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine them.  This  committee  could  not  agree  u|>on 
one  thing  viz.:  that  it  was  necessary  to  construct  sub- 
stantially a  new  building.  The  water  commissioners, 
therefore,  strengthened  the  cracked  walls  as  best  they 
could  with  rods  and  braces,  so  that  the  tank  could  Lie 
partially  filled  with  water  and  thus  do  some  service  dur- 
ing the  winter,  l'ending  the  repairs  of  this  reservoir 
the  engines  were  run  day  and  night.  A  portion  of  the 
thirty-inch  inlet-pipe  from  the  lake  to  the  well  was  found 
to  be  defective,  and  a  new  one,  three  by  four  feet  square, 
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being  driven  from  the  inlet  pipe  into  the  pump-well. 
The  mouth  of  the  pipe  being  only  a  few  inches  under 
water,  near  the  slmre.  was  exposed  to  the  heavy  waves 
of  the  lake.  On  one  occasion  the  water  was  entirely 
stopped  by  a  vast  number  of  insects  accumulating  on  the 
strainer.  To  protect  the  inlet-pipe  from  those  obstacles, 
a  break -water  or  basin  was  constructed  in  1S55.  This 
being  dredged  to  a  considerable  depth  fully  answered 
its  purpose,  and  was  in  use  until  the  completion  of  the 
first  lake  tunnel.  In  June,  1852,  the  water  commission- 
ers purchased  from  P."  F.  W.  Peek  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  to  erect  the  South  Side  reservoir.  The  lots  had 
a  frontage  of  217,'^  feet  upon  Adams  Street,  and  cost 
the  citv  $8,750.  The  reservoir  was  completed  in  No- 
vember, 1854.  It  was  filled  within  ten  feet  of  the  top, 
or  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  on  November  22,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  immense  weight  of 
water  had  caused  the  masonry  to  settle  so  that  fissures 
were  discernible  on  every  side  of  the  building.  The 


made  of  oak  plank,  was  put  in  at  a  greater  depth.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  laying  this  pipe, 
involving  the  removal  of  the  cast  wall  of  the  engine 
house.  Upon  completion  of  the  lake  tunnel  this  arrange- 
ment was  also  abandoned  and  served  subsequently  as  a 
waste  pipe  for  the  water  from  the  air  pumps  of  the  sev- 
eral engines. 

In  June,  1855,  the  reservoir  was  strengthened  after 
the  accident  of  the  preceding  fall,  until  it  would  hold 
eighteen  feet  of  water,  which,  with  other  charges  for 
repairs  and  general  expenses,  brought  up  the  construc- 
tion account  to  $380,070.73.  A  large  fracture  was  found 
in  the  main  pipe  near  the  standing  column  of  the  works, 
on  December  22.  1855.  Notice  was  immediately  given 
that  the  water  would  be  cut  off  at  Monday  noon.  Care 
was  taken  to  have  the  reservoir  full,  and  a  man  was  kept 
stationed  there  with  orders  to  turn  on  the  water  instant- 
ly in  case  of  fire.  The  pipe  was  repaired  within  a  few 
days,  and  but  little  inconvenience  was  felt  by  the  people. 
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Up  to  December  31,  1.855,  there  had  l>ccn  expended     water-works  up  to  Mav  6  186,  ,u   i>  , 

upon  the  construction  and  extension  of  the  water-works     Public  Works  assumed  char^  uVc  *     ih\lk^  <* 

JSSWrei  O&zXsz  »S  ¥ 

high  press„r«  Wine.    1W.«  i,  »a« Vc  "«„rv  ...    S„  »6  ,he""«  b^t   S™^  2* 

.-rary  sit,  the  ^  ie\S  ^V"**  "J?1*  ^fLatiS**  made  on 

were  ready.    The  labor*  setting  the  SoS ,"3  SI,         ^  the  **»  l86,: 

on  during  the  night  only.  While  constructins  the  foun-  «  iKST'SS"  ?w-^":  $5,397,750.84 

wiTunL^rr     .    iPr,'fVSS      I  he  daily  supply  of  water  :    Fi«t  Uk/wlW  TW  . "  "  S«.o? 

was  uninterrupted,  and  the  reservoir  in  the  South  Divis-                  Second         W«ter  Tunnel   415.70** 

<on  kept  full  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  water  therefrom  tU?dr '"V  llnn'L~  ~. 

might  be  admitted  to  the  main*   In  the  summer  of  ■«  \te  SS  '"l  WT  TunneIs 7°i"3' 

S^^KMrJS  5??    hM  'v"ni  5  pui?       ;•  S5S 

•ng  works  to  the  West  Division,  crossing  the  river  at  "   »««  Work.  Stock   29.3,800 

Chicago  Avenue,  by  means  of  a  wrought -mm  pi(K.  "  w«t  Ramtk  Fence   ijwlj 

Soon  alter  it  was  completed,  the  river  portion  w  Jr/.n  -n  ,   

dered  useless  by  a  pile  twelve  inched Ho  Seter leX  „  ^ 

acctdently  driven  through  it,  permitting  the  water  to  The  revenue  from  water  rates  up  to  December  31' 
BOW  into  the  river.  From  this  accident  the  enirine  ,88j'  Was  $'3,186,657.58,  while  the  total  operating 
narrowly  escaped  injury  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  ?-vl*'nses  ;,rul  maintenance  up  to  the  same  date,  includ- 
ed.   I  he  damaged  pipe  was  taken  up  repaired  and  "1g  "Ucrcst      the  bonded  debt  and  the  canceled  bond* 

placed  in  its  original  position.  '       «*«  §10,601,471.50,  thus  manifesting  a  surplus  rcv- 

Up  to  1857  two  engines  hail  been  built  bv  the  \orth  enUc  of  §2.5X5,186.08*  The  bonded  debt  of  the  water- 
side pumping-works.  The  first  one,  that  of  ,8c  \  w  is  works  is  $3.490.ooo.  The  total  quantitv  of  water  sup- 
put  m  operation  December  16.  It  had  a  capacity  of  p,,cd  d"ri"«  thc  >'ear  ,ss-'  was  24.150.943.SS4  gallons, 
seven  and  one-half  million  gallons  every  twenty-four  or  an  a^raffe  of  66.,G6,96ogallo.is  per  diem.  The  total 
Hours;  steam  cylinder,  forty-four  inches  in  di  .meter  numhcT  of  miles  of  sewers  completed  to  January  1, 1883, 
mne  feet  stroke;  length  of  working  l>eam !  thirty  S  was  i*M>*4- 

weight,  nme  tons  ;  diameter  of  llv-whee|  twentv  four'  MUNICIPAL  Summary.— The  various  assistants  to 
icei;  cost  of  engine  and  boiler,  $24,500  '  The  ™ in,.  CIVH:  ff°vernment  can  be  briellv  adverted  to  as  enmpris- 
01  1S57  was  put  in  operation  in  July;  capacity  thirteen  ,nK  the  I>oli<*.  "re  and  educational  departments.  The 
million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours-  steam  cvlin  f'rst  polite  "Stable  appears  to  have  been  elected 
oer,  sixty  inches  in  diameter,  ten  feet  stroke-  work-ins?  Au«,,st  5.  and  his  name  was  O.  Morrison.  Ben- 
Mam  thirty  feel;  weight,  sixteen  tons-  diameter  of  flv  ^mi"  Jones  was  tne  Mrst  fire  warden,  appointed  Novcm- 
«neei,  twenty-four  feet;  cost  of  engine  and  two  boil  'K'r  6'  lS?3:  an(l  the  first  t,,tnr  w;,s  Rot>ert  A"  l''ore>'th• 
rs,  S5 9,000  Some  parts  of  the  engine  were  made  to  whn  ''"parted  instruction  in  the  winter  of  1S10-11. 
contorm  to  the  conditions  of  thc  building  Owintr  to  This  '""""irate  can  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  of  the 
frn.J <(  T  ,owcr'  tl,e  valve-gear  or  customnrv  rcsPective  systems  whose  votaries,  bv  their  preservation 
rWm  1  •  C'.lgme  was  l>iace,J  on  'I"-  side  as  it  w  .s  of  Iaw  aml  ort,er  and  life  and  property,  and  bv  their  in- 
mir  h  ,m,priVlc"t  lo  c"t  the  corner  of  the  tower  to  ad  struct  ion  of  youth,  have  so  materially  and  indispensably 
her  tbT-?  the  front  m  the  «sual  place.    In  Decern"  assiste''     the  social,  material  and  inte.lectual  prosperity 

them  7>S        pumPed  ™°  'he  pipes  £rSl    °f  Chic;'g0-    Kut  »  brief  can  1>C  ^T*"  ff  lhe 

Street  1 , »  X  uX  1)drant  was  "Pe'K'd  on  North  Clark  matLnal  a«PCCt  of  each  department.  The  police  depslt- 
from  thn  ,,i  ,  .  rUjge-    'r,le  first  P"mits  to  take  va^er     m*1*1      l8S7-  comprised  about  one  hundred  men;  in 

55  to  i  h ,bu,H"l  piPes  werc  granted  February   /  '86H  lhere  were  about  two  hundred  and  fort>'  ^ 

PiS;  I  '*""  °J , the  MO"*  ^nd  Wes   ,  y U  onV  <*  twelve  detectives,  on  the  force,  while  in 

inufthe  KuiM  Pped  fK-bruai>r  '5.  a"d  water  in  X"d  thc  fort:c  co">Prised  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The 

On  M»v  !    «    thc  cit>'  for  the  first  time  Rovernment  of  the  police  was  vested  in  the  City  Marshal 

thousand  and  fifn  VhrL  .  %T  W"rks  suPPlied  seven  L"  ^         m  l86'  in  a  Bodrd  °*  P°Hce  C°mWi' 

of  S8toi  mree  buildings  with  water  -it  1  r  sioners. 

of  l'uWicNvPotrrksnw"m  -   °"  Ma>  6-  the  hoard         The  f,rst  Board  of  Scho0'  Inspectors  under  the  in- 
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ception  of  the  present  school  system  was  organized  in 
1S40,  consisting  of  William  Jones,  president;  J.  Young 
Scarnmon,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Nathan  II.  Holies,  John 
Gray,  J.  H.  Scott  and  Hiram  Hugunin;  and  the  school 
teachers  were  A.  G.  Rumscy,  H.  H.  Perkins,  A.  D. 
Slurtevant  and  A.  C.  Dunbar,  and  their  salaries  $400 
per  annum.  In  1850  the  Common  Council  passed  an 
order  establishing  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  in  1S55  the 
same  body  instituted  the  Chicago  High  School.  The 
value  of  school  property,  as  given  by  Klias  Colbert,  in 
February,  i860,  was  §353,898.  of  which  $124,300  was 
for  land,  $.211,400  for  buildings,  and  §18,198  for  fur- 
niture. The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  at  the  close  of 
1859,  was  14,199,  against  400  in  November,  1837.  In 
1868  there  were  twenty-eight  public  schools  belonging 
to  the  city,  with  29,954  pupils  enrolled,  and  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  17,658,1  pupils.  The  first 
evening  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1S56,  in  the 
hall  over  the  West  Market,  w  ith  sixty  pupils  and  1).  S. 
Wentworth  as  instructor.  The  original  school  section 
was  sold,  all  but  live  blocks  and  twelve  lots,  in  October, 
1S33,  and  realized  $38,365;  the  value  of  the  unsold  por- 
tion was,  in  1S68,  $557,486.67,  and  are  now  worth 
al  out  $3,000,000.  The  value  of  the  scholastic  birih- 
rig  it  sold  in  18  53  for  $38,365,  is  now  about  $70,000,000. 

The  primal  conflagration  of  the  town  of  Chicago 
occurred  in  October.  1834,  and  is  thus  described  in  the 
Democrat  of  the  twelfth  of  that  month: 

"On  Saturday  la*t,  al>  ml  lo  o'clock.  A  M..  a  building  on  the 
corner  ol  Lake  and  l  a  Salle  streets,  and  llie  one  attached,  were 
discovered  to  be  in  flames.  Our  eitisM  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
conflagration  with  a  promptitude  worthy  of  commendation  and  *uc- 
ceeded  in  arresting  its  progress,  alter  destroying  two  other  buildings 
adjoining.  The  wind  being  high  at  the  time,  threatened  ihc 
destruction  of  a  number  of  the  surrounding  houses,  but,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  citizens,  were  saved  from  '  he  devastation.  The  loss 
of  the  sufferers  will  be  severely  felt,  as  some  of  them  lo«t  I  heir  all. 
A  building  oti  the  corner,  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  lo»s  $300  I  here 
was  in  ihe  house  $220  in  money,  $125  being  in  JtuiHH  menty, 
was  found  in  the  ruins.  The  remainder,  the  rag  currency,  was 
destroyed.  A  building  owned  and  occupied  as  a  cabinet  shop,  and 
another  building  asa  grocery  by  H.  Rhincs,  together  with  dwell- 
ing.  furniture  and  tools,  lo>s'$l.2oo.  A  building  owned  and  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  by  Jjuies  Spence,  loss  $500.  The  lire  com- 
menced by  a  coal  from  a  shovel  in  carrying  from  one  building  to 
the  other.  The  waul  of  suitable  officers  to  take  charge  and  oversee 
in  cases  of  fire  is  much  felt,  and  we  understand  the  Trustees  have 
suitable  regulations  in  respect  to  it." 

The  first  organized  fire  department  resulted  from 
the  action  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  when,  on  September 
•9.  '"35.  they  directed  that  two  engines  and  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  hose  be  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  William  B.  Ogdcn  was  authorized  to  make  the 
purchase.  On  October  7.  a  further  purchase  of  axes, 
hand-saws,  ladders,  chains  and  ropes,  etc.,  was  decri  ed 
at  an  expenditure  of  $29.63,  and  on  the  same  day  P.  F. 
W.  Peck,  Joseph  L.  Hanson.  Silas  H.  Cobb,  James  A. 
Smith,  Jabez  K.  Hotsford,  Joseph  Meeker  and  J. 
McCord  signed  their  names  as  members  of  the  "  Pioneer 
Hook  and  Ladder  Companv."  Shortly  thereafter  John 
F,.  Wilson,  E.  C.  Brackett,  John  Holbrook,  T.  Jenkins, 
'I'.  F.  Spalding.  Isaac  Cook,  J.  J-  Garland,  George 
Smith,  J.  K.  Palmer,  Thomas  S.  Ells,  John  K.  Livings- 
ton, Henry  G.  Hubbard,  George  W.  Snow,  Thomas  J. 
Kino;,  N.  F.  L.  Monroe,  George  W.  Merrill.  Samuel  S. 
Lathrop  and  'Thomas  S.  Hyde  affiliated  with  the  com- 
pany. On  November  4,  1S35,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
that  created  the  first  regular  fire  department  of  Chicago, 
and  on  December  12,  under  this  ordinance,  the  "lire 
Kings  "  (No.  11,  were  organized  with  H.  G.  I.oomis,  H. 
H.  Magie,  J.  Morrison.  W.  H.  Clark,  John  Calhoun, 
Alvin  Calhoun,  W.  H.  Stow,  C.  Hecrs,  Peter  L.  Updike, 
A.  Gilbert  and  J.  C.  Walters.    The  first  officials  sub- 


sequent to  the  organization  of  the  department  were  : 
Htram  Hugunin,  chief  engineer  ;  William  Jones,  first 
assistant,  and  Peter  L.  Updike,  second  assistant  of  the 
Hook  and  ladder  Company,  and  S.  G.  Trowbridge, 
foreman;  H.  G.  I.oomis,  treasurer;  A.  C.  Hamilton, 
clerk;  Ira  Kimhcrly,  steward;  William  Worthington,  S. 
Lincoln,  William  Forsythe  and  W.  A.  Norton,  fire  war- 
dens of  the  Fin-  King,  and  tin  moth;  < ,\  t!  Compaq 
was  decreed  to  be"/V<;  bono  Publico,"  In  1855,  the 
first  steam  lire-engine  was  brought  from  Cincinnati  on 
trial,  but  did  not  give  satisfaction.  'The  first  steam 
lire-engine  which  came  10  Chicago  to  slay  was  the 
"Long  John,"  introduced  during  Mayor  Wentworth's 
first  term  of  office  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  In 
1S59.  the  paid  departmental  system  was  introduced  and 
the  Tire  Alarm  and  Police  'Telegraph,  commenced  in 
in  1864,  was  formally  transferred  to  the  city  in  June, 
1865,  and  then  comprised  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  of  wire  anil  one  hundred  and  sixteen  fire  boxes 
and  stations,  and  cost  $70,000.  A  list  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  department  comprises:  Hiram  Hugunin,  1835; 
George  W.  Snow,  1S36:  John  M.  Turner,  1837;  Alex- 
ander Loyd,  1838;  Alvin  Calhoun,  1839;  Luther  Nichols, 
1840;  A,  S.  Sherman.  1841-43;  Stephen  F.  Gale,  1S44- 
45-46-47;  Charles  K.  Peck,  1847-4S;  Ashley  Gilbert, 
1849;  Cyrus  P.  Bradley,  1850-51;  U.  P.  Harris,  1852- 
53;  James  M.  Donnelly,  1S54;  Silas  Mi: Bride.  1855-56- 
57;  Dennis  J.  Swenie,  1858-59;  U.  P.  Harris,  1S59-6S; 
K.  A.  Williams,  1868-73:  Matt  Bcnner,  1873-79;'  }■ 
Swenie,  the  present  incumbent,  since  1879. 

On  October  2.  1871,1)11  Fire  Insurance  Patrol  was 
organized  m  the  interest  of  the  insurance  companies,  A. 
C.  Ducat  and  Charles  W.  Drew  being  the  committee. 
'The  original  members  were:  B.  II.  Hullwinklc,  cap- 
tain; David  F.  Donnelly,  assistant  captain;  Charles  G. 
Emory,  patrolman  No.  1;  C.  C.  Donne)];  patrolman 
No.  2;  John  Cochran,  patrolman  No.  3;  Frederick  J. 
Gabriel,  driver,  and  the  auxiliary  force  was  composed 
of  T.  T.  Woodworth.  patrolman  No.  4;  Thomas  Snow- 
den,  patrolman  No.  5;  William  Gough.  patrolman  No.  6, 
and  William  Atkins,  patrolman  No.  7.  The  efficacy  of  the 
service  of  the  Patrol  in  saving  property  is  thoroughly 
well-established,  and  the  value  of  the  property  thus 
saved  by  them  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

'The  foregoing  summarization  completes  the  account 
of  various  subjects  not  topically  treated  elsewhere.  'The 
growth  of  these  various  systems  or  departments  was 
coeval  with  that  of  the  city,  and  as  the  settlement  of 
inhabitants  became  denser,  so  new  schools,  engine- 
houses  and  police  stations  were  established.  Each  de- 
partment increased  and  multiplied,  and  the  syllabus  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  1871,  which 
is  given  hereafter,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  the  city's  possessions  that  ascended  in  smoke  upon 
that  memorable  day. 

The  Conjuration. — On  the  night  of  October  7,  1871, 
a  fire  broke  out  near  Lull  &  Holmes's  planing  mill,  near 
the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Yan  Buren  streets,  and  rapidly 
spread  northward  to  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Canal 
streets,  where  it  was  checked  and  finally  subdued.  On 
the  night  of  October  8,  1871,  a  fire  broke  out  near  the 
corner  of  De  Koven  and  Jefferson  streets,  which  spread 
before  the  wind  until  two-thirds  of  Chicago  were  laid 
in  ashes.  'The  old  tale  of  Mrs.  O'Lcary's  cow  is  pretty 
generally  discredited,  but  that  the  fire  sprang  from  a 
trilling  conflagration  at  the  inauguration  is  also  true. 

The  following  letter,  published  in  Blanchard's  His- 
tory of  the  Northwest  and  Chicago,  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection  : 
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"Chicago,  November  14.  188a 

"Mr.  RuTflS  Blanchard. 

••  Dtar  Sir  /  In  compliance  with  your  request  as  tn  the 
origin  and  condition  nf  the  great  Chicago  fire.  I  would  state,  that 
being  the  fmt  officer  at  the  lire,  that  1  received  an  alarm  from  the 
man  in  waich-tower  of  engine  company  No.  6.  one  minute  in  ad- 
vance of  the  alarm  given  by  the  watchman  in  city  hall  lower.  On 
my  arrival  at  the  bre,  which  wa»  la  the  alky  bounded  by  JcfTermn, 
Clinton,  Taylor  and  De  Koven  streets  1  discovered  three  or  more 
barns  and  sheds  on  fire. 

"  I  connected  to  the  nearest  fire  plug,  located  on  the  corner  of 
fefferson  and  De  Koven  streets  and  weni  to  woilc.  As  lo  which 
barn  (he  fire  originated  in,  I  could  not  say. 

"  As  to  the  fire  not  being  checked  in  its  northward  progress,  I 
would  state  in  explanation,  tnat  previous  to  the  great  fire  of  1871, 
watchmen  were  stationed  in  the  city  hall  lower  lo  keep  a  lonk  out 
for  fires  |  and  if  a  fite  was  discovered  by  either  ol  the  men,  he  called 
the  operator  on  duty  in  ihe  fire  alarm  office,  located  on  the  third 
floor  below  the  watch-tower,  and  instructed  him  what  box  10  strike. 

"On  the  evening  of  October  8,  1871,  the  watchman  on  duly 
in  Ihe  city  hall  lower  discovered  the  fire,  and  ordrred  the  operator 
to  strike  a  box  located  one  mile  southwest  from  the  fire,  which  he 
should  have  located  one  mile  northeast,  and  which  would  have 
brought  the  6rst  alarm  engine*  instead  of  the  second,  which  re- 
sponded to  the  alarm  given  by  watchman,  the  first  alarm  engines 
remaining  at  their  respective  houses.  In  conclusion,  I  would  stale 
that  the  above  are  facts. 

"William  Mcsham, 
"Foreman  of  Engine  Company  No.  6." 

The  fire  was  fanned  into  the  fiercest  ftiry  by  the 
strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time,  which  carried  huge 
masses  of  burning  material  far  in  advance  of  the  lire, 
which  emted  new  fires  in  the  path  of  the  mighty  and 
irresistible  conflagration.     James  \V.   Slicahan  ami 
George  P.  Upton  thus  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
fire  and  its  inconceivable  rapidity  of  progress:  "  About 
one  o'clock  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  rose  in  the  smith- 
west,  which,  colored  by  the  lit  rid  glare  of  the  flames, 
presented  a  remarkable  picture.     I>ue  west  another 
column  of  smoke  and  lire  rose,  while  the  north  was 
lighted  with  the  flying  cinders  and  destructive  brands. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  whole  horizon  to  the  west,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  windows,  was  a  fire-cloud 
with  flames  leaping  up  along  the  whole  line,  just  show- 
ing their  heads  and  subsiding  from  view  like  tongues  of 
•snakes.    Five  minutes  more  wrought  a  change.  I'eal 
after  peal  was  sounded  from  the  court-house  bell.  The 
fire  was  on  LaSalle  Street,  had  swept  north,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  began  to  belch  forth  smoke  and 
flame  from  windows  and  ventilators.    The  east  wing  of 
the  Court  House  was  alight:  then  the  west  wing;  the 
tower  was  blazing  on  the  south  side,  and  at  two  o'clock 
the  whole  building  was  in  a  sheet  of  flame."*     *  * 
"The  scene  presented  when  the  fire  was  at  its  height  in 
the  South  Division,  is  well  nigh  indescribable.  The 
huge  stone  ami  brick  structures  melted  before  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  flames  as  a  snowflakc  melts  and  disappears 
in  water — and  almost  as  quickly.    Six-story  buildings 
would  take  tire  and  disappear  forever  from  sight  in  five 
minutes  by  the  watch.   In  nearly  every  street  the  flames 
would  enter  at  the  rears  of  buildings,  ami  appear  sim- 
ultaneously at  the  fronts,    For  an  instant  the  windows 
would  redden,  then  great  billows  of  fire  would  belch 
out,  and  meeting  each  other,  shoot  up  into  the  air  a 
vivid,  quivering  column  of  flame,  and  after  poising  it-, 
self  in  awful  majesty,  hurl  itself  bodily  Several  hundred 
feet  and  kindle  new  buildings."    Hon.  William  15.  Og. 
den  also  said,  in  describing  the  fire:  "  How  it  could  lie 
that  buildings,  men  or  anything  could  not  encounter 
and  withstand  the  torrent  of  fire  without  utter  destruc- 
tion is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fire  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  fiercest  tornado  of  wind  ever  known  to  blow 
here,  and  it  acted  like  a  perfect  blow-pipe,  driving  the 
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brilliant  blaze  hundreds  of  feet  with  so  perfect  a  com- 
bustion that  it  consumed  the  smoke,  and  its  heat  wasso 
great  that  fire-proof  (so-called  buildings  sunk  before 
it  almost  as  readily  as  wood.  Nothing  hut  earth  could 
withstand  it."  The  devastated  tract  was  embraced 
within  the  following  limits: 

"  On  the  West  Side:  Commencing  at  the  corner  o( 
DeKoven  and  Jefferson  streets,  thence  north  along  Jef- 
ferson Street  to  near  the  corner  of  Harrison  Street, 
thence  north-easterly  to  near  the  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Van  Rurcn  streets,  thence  cast  to  Canal  Street,  thence 
north  to  Adams  Street,  thence  east  to  the  river,  thence 
southerly  along  the  river  to  Taylor  Street,  thence  west 
tn  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Clinton  Streets,  thence 
south  to  DcKoven  Street,  thence  west  to  Jefferson 
Street. 

On  the  South  Side:  Commencing  at  Taylor  Street 
and  the  Chicago  River,  thence  east  to  Sherman  Street, 
thence  north  to  Harrison  Street,  thence  east  to  Wabash 
Avenue,  thence  north  to  Congress  Street,  thence  ci>t 
to  the  lake,  thence  northerly  along  the  lake  shore  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicagc  River,  thence  westerly  and 
thence  southerly  along  said  river  to  Taylor  Street  and 
the  river  bank.  Within  this  district  an  elevator  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Lind  Block  between  Market, 
Randolph  and  Lake  streets,  and  a  Methodist  church  at 
the  corner  of  Harrison  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue, 
escaped  destruction.  This  church  was  subsequently 
used  for  the  post-office  of  the  city. 

On  the  North  Side:  Commencing  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  River,  thence  westerly  along  the  river 
to  Market  Street,  thence  north  to  Michigan  Street, 
thence  west  to  the  river,  thence  northwesterly  alonj 
said  river  to  near  Division  Street,  thence  northeast crly 
to  near  the  corner  of  Division  and  Wesson  streets, 
thence  west  to  the  corner  of  Division  Street  and  Haw- 
thorn Avenue,  thence  easterly  to  Clybourn  Avenue, 
thence  easterly  to  Orchard  Street,  thence  northeasterly 
to  Vine  Street,  thence  north  to  Center  Street,  thence 
east  to  Hurlbut  Street,  thence  north  to  Beldcn  Avenue, 
thence  not theasterly  to  Franklin  Street,  thence  south 
on  Franklin  Street,  by  Lincoln  Park  to  Clark  Mreet. 
thence  southerly  to  Wisconsin  Street,  thence  cast  to  the 
lake,  thence  southerly  along  the  lake  shore  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  The  resilience  of  Malilon  1).  Ogden,  a 
frame  building  occupying  the  center  of  the  block  bound- 
ed by  State,  Whitney,  Dearborn  and  Oak  stree'.s,  »as 
left  untouched  hv  the  lire.  „ 

The  area  over  which  the  fire  spread  is  as  follows  • 
In  the  West  Division  one  hundred  and  iimi-ty-ioir 
acres;  in  the  South  Division,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  and  in  the  North  Division,  one  thousand,  * 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  making  a  total  or  1 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres  twerseu. 
The  number  of  people  rendered  homeless  and  the  m  ru- 
ber of  houses  destroyed,  arc  thus  given  ty*™™rig 
statistician  Elias  Colbert:  Houses  destroyed.  tWU \v» 
vision.  13.300;  South  Division.  3/15°:  ttcsl  Vl"™'. 
500.  Persons  made  homeless,  North  Division,  74-4j°. 
South  Division.  27,800;  West  Division,  2,250. 

The  following  proclamation  *  was  the  first  onus, 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities  after  the  nre. 

Proclamation.   Wherrat.  In  the  providence lof  God.  10  whose 
will  we  humbly  submit,  a  terrible  calamity  has  stW*  ?^ 
which  demands  of  as  our  best  efforts  for  the  preservauon 
and  the  relief  of  suffering  :  .      f  rhicJ*i> 

Bfitintvm,  That  the  faith  and  credit  of  ihe  5,ly  ?;,f  Jfje 
are  hereby  pledged  for  the  necessary  expenses  tor  '»c Jc'  ial 
suffering/  Public  order  will  be  preserved.  The 
pol  c*  now  being  appointed  will  be  responsible  for  Ihe  main 

•  Original  in  jwK*Mna(  ihe  Chicago  Historical  Satlt«f« 
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of  the  peace  and  the  protection  of  property.  All  officers  and  men 
ol  the  Fire  Department  and  Health  Department  will  act  a*  special 
pol  crmen  without  further  notice.  The  Mayor  and  Comptroller 
will  cjivc  voucher*  for  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  different  relief 
committees.  The  headquarters  of  the  City  Government  will  be  at 
the  Congregational  church,  corner  of  West  Washington  and  Ann 
streets.  All  persons  are  warned  against  any  act  tending  to  en- 
danger  properly.  Persons  caught  in  any  depredation  will  be  im- 
mediately arrested.  With  the  help  of  God.  order  and  peace  and 
private  property  will  be  preserved.  The  City  Government  and  the 
committee  of  alliens  plrrlge  themselves  to  the  community  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  restoration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare.  It  is  believed  the  lire  has  spent  its  force,  and  all  will 
soon  be  well. 

R.  B.  Mason,  Mayor, 
Gforok.  TaYIOk.  Guinpiiuller. 
(By  R.  B.  Mason.) 
Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  President  Common  Council. 
T.  B.  Brows.  President  Board  of  Police. 
October  9.  1871,  2  rut. 

On  October  11,  1871,  the  city  was  declared  to  be 
under  martial  law;  and  a  company  of  the  Fifth  Infan- 
try, from  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  divided  into  squads 
and  placed  on  guard  over  the  principal  buildings.  Spe- 
cial volunteer  companies  were  organized  and  placed  on 
duty,  and  special  policemen  and  patrolmen  were  on  duty 
day  and  night.  In  their  excess  of  caution  many  made 
smokers  extinguish  their  cigars  and  pipes  in  the  un- 
bumed  districts.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  law 
and  order  was  observed  amid  the  chaotic  confusion  and 
confiasratiophohia  of  the  citizens,  anil  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  scoundrels  who  came  to  prey  upon  the  prostrate 
city,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogium.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  magnificent  charity  of  the  world  was 
manifested  toward  (.  hicago,  makes  any  citizen  who  was 
here  at  that  epoch  speak  of  it  in  a  quiet,  low  tone  of 
voice — the  remembrance  is  so  dear  to  him  and  was  so 
touchtngly  and  earnestly  displayed.  One  instance  w  ill 
evidence  how  the  need  of  Chicago  was  felt  elsewhere. 
A  distributing  depot  for  the  supplies  receive*!  was  at 
Tobey's  packing-house,  near  Sixteenth-street  bridge, 
and  was  under  charge  of  (ieneral  Hardee,  United  States 
Army.  At  that  depot,  amid  tons  of  edibles  and  cloth- 
ing, were  received  a  pair  of  little  woolen  baby-shoes 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  a  little  child's  writing,  stat- 
ing that  she  was  poor  and  being  able  to  sent!  nothing 
more  valuable,  hail  knitted  and  sent  those  shoes  for  some 
little  burned-out  baby.  The  shoes  and  note  stood  in 
General  Hardee's  office  for  a  long  time  and  spoke  most 
eloquently  to  every  one  that  saw  them. 

A  statistical  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
property  destroyed  is  as  follows: 

BUILDINGS* 

Eighty  business  blocks  $  6.515000 

Railway  depots,  warehouse*  and  Board  of  Trade...  a.700  000 

Hotels   3.100000 

Theatres,  elc   86g  000 

Daily  newspapers  (offices  and  buildings),   BSS.OOo 

One  hnndred  other  business  bnildings  -  t.ooS  420 

Other  taxable  building*   *S,88o,ooo 

Churches  and  contents   3,089.000 

Public  schools  and  contents   849  780 

Other  public  buildings,  not  taxed   2, 1 2 1  800 

Other  public  property  (streets,  etc.)   1.763  000 

Total  %  53/JOOO'iO 

PROtlUCE,  ETC. 

Flour.  15.000  barrels    %        97  50° 

Grain   1.245  «» 

Provision*  (4,400,000  lbs.)   340.000 

Lumber   1,040000 

Coal   600.000 

Other  produce   1940,000 

Total  produce  %  $.202,500 

•For  these  statistic*  ihe  compiler  is  indebted  l«  K.lia*  Colbert,  published  in 
the  "  History  ol  Chkwjo  »nd  the  Ureal  ConfUnrKiiufl  ; "  by  tlias  Colbert  ..tid 
fcY«rwt  ChamberUin 


BUSINESS— WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Dry  goods   $  13.500,000 

Drugs   1,000.000 

Hoots,  shoes,  leather,  etc   5.175.000 

Hardware,  iron  and  other  metals    4.150,000 

Groceries  and  teas   4,120.000 

Wholesale  clothing   3.650,000 

Jewelry,  etc  -  1,300,000 

Musical  instruments,  etc   900000 

Books  on  sale   1. 145.000 

Milllinery   ........  .....  1 .6 1 0.000 

Hats, caps  and  furs    1,060,000 

Wholesale  paper  stock..   700,000 

Shipping  and  dredges     800,000 

Manufactures  (-tuck,  machinery  awl  prod- 

uct)   13.255.000 

Other  stock  and  business  furniture   25.975  000 

Total  business   $  78.700.000 

PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

Household  property   .  $  41.ooo.oco 

Manuscript  work  (records,  etc.)   10,000  000 

Libraries — public  and  private   2,010.000 

Money  losl  (Custom  House.  $2,130,000)..  5,700.000 

Total  personal  effects   $  58  710,000 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Improvements  (building*,  etc.)   $  53,000,000 

Produce,  elc   5.262.000 

Manufactures   13.255.000 

Other  business  property   65.455.rxo 

Personal  effects   58,710,000 

Miscellaneous  ^   375,roo 

Grand  total   $196000.000 

Of  THIS  THE  LOSS  TO  THE  Ctl  V  »'|S; 

On  Cily  Hall  and  furniture  »  $  470.000  00 

On  water  work*   248.910  00 

On  sewerage  and  works   42,00000 

On  bridges  and  viaduct*    204.310  00 

On  pavements,  sidewalks,  tunnels,  etc   198,460  90 

♦On  records,  maps,  etc   50.000  uo 

Total   $  2.213.680  90 

The  county's  loss  was  in  the  court-house  and  the 
records;  the  former  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000;  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  latter  cannot  be  given.  The 
three  abstract  firms  offered  their  indices  and  letter-press 
copies  to  the  county  for  $1,150,000,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  county  would  have  economized  for  the  people 
by  purchasing  them.  I  he  loss  of  the  original  records 
has  never  been  remedied  by  the  shifts  of  officials  in 
purchasing  partial  copies  of  records. 

Again  reference  is  made  to  Klias  Colbert,  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllabus  of  losses  and  approximation  of  actual 
and  consequential  damages. 

The  distribution  of  losses  can  be  stated  as  : 

On  buildings  $  52,000,000 

On  bu*ine«  property  (besides  buildings)   85.000,000 

On  petsonal  effects   59,000.000 

Total  $196,000,000 

There  was  a  salvage  upon  this  loss  of  some  four 
million  dollars  in  foundations  ant!  in  bricks  that  were 
available  for  re-building,  thus  reducing  the  actual  loss 
to  §192,000,000.  The  assessed  value  of  the  land  in  the 
city,  determined  just  before  the  fire,  was  $176,931,900, 
which  was  about  six-tenths  of  its  actual  cash  value,  and 
the  real  value  would  therefore  be  §294,836,000.  On 
this  there  was,  says  Mr.  Colbert,  an  average  depreciation 
of  thirty  per  cent  since  the  fire,  and  this  gives  a  presump- 
tive loss  of  $88,000,000  on  the  selling  value  of  the  real 
estate.    Hut  the  total  loss  is  not  yet  complete,  as  the 

•Allhouuh  ttit-  labte  is  compiled  from  official  mrcil  the  last  item  1*  utterly 
Inadequate  In  its  estimated  value  of  the  record.,  etc.,  destroyed,, 
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interruption  to  business  and  manufacturing  must  be 
computed.  This  can  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers 
at  an  average  ol  six  weeks,  and  the  receipts  of  the  city 
were  diminished  during  the  period  of  recuperation  some 
850,000,000  worth  of  goods,  which  interrupted  business 
to  the  amount  of  §1 25,000.000  worth  of  trading  at  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  the  moderate  estimate  of  eight  per 
cent  profit  would  make  an  additional  loss  of  $10  000  000 
which  makes  the  following  as  the  exhibit  of  loss  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  by  the  lire: 

<>n  depreciation  of  real  dale   |a 


new 


On  interruption  to  business 
Grand  total 


bS.Ooo.ooo 
I<J,  OOu.OOO 


  $2<)0.OOO,'MjO 

I  he  property,  real  and  personal,  in  Chicago  the  day 
before  the  fire,  can  be  estimated  at  $620,000,000  and 
taking  the  above  table  as  a  fair  estimate  of 


the 


loss,  it 


will  readily  be  seen  that  nearly  forty-sever 
the  whole  property  of  the  city  was  destroyed' by  the  .ire 


1871 
The  la 


dred  and  nfJSSi  ^  "  ^""fanated  at  «*  h™ 

^t!.^™!,™*  S'«^:-To  describe  the  measure 
Chicago  to  help  those  less  fort 
transcends  the  scope  of  this 


unate  than  themselves 

boMn'tlfnl''  a""Si,'n  Ca,n?nl-V  be  ^ti^icallv:ma«lc-'to';ne 
uoitntiiul  generosity  of  the  world     ti,~  r'n     -        ,  . 

will  show  the  receipts  in  gross    "  "°Wtag  ,ab'C 

Amoun^recei«d  by  .he  CklMf.  Relief  &  Aid  So 
Amount  received  by  oVhe'rVoViel ie« $5,500,000  00 


faJSSfoSi:  ^n.ributed  by  MMfafe  "and 
^  iptciBc  obj.es.  »„d  value,  of  food,  clothing. 

etc.     .    J  Lou,sv,11<;'  -St-  Indianapolis 


Total. 


Soc.ooooo 


504  552  00 


building  cost,  exclusive 


pnate  ceremonies.  The 
of  the  ground,  §325,000, 

This  example  is  typical  of  the  procedure  of  Chicm 
merchants  and  tnhabitants.    They  wasted  no  t,K 
umngs,  but  rolled  up  their  actual  shirt-sleeve 
cir  business  credits  and  started  in  afresh-  and  the 
Places  that  knew  them  prior  to  the  fire  hardlfknew 


useless 
and  tl 
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a^am.becuuse  they  were  in  so  much  handsome?,  ™ 
e  s.  Ihe  confidence  of  her  people  in  the  future  <  f 
Chicago  was  exhibited  in  the  elegant  and  costly  h  ock 

the  K,Kfhnf  7reerccted..*"l  "thoSSyl  e 
the  facts  justified  their  aspirations  that  buildings  re- 
cently erected  have  dwarfed  the  must  aspiring  of  th£ 
built  wuhin  a  year  or  two  after  the  fire;  and  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  now  .  February,  1S84),  in  course  of 
construction  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $,.500000 
hea.res,  halls,  churches,  edifices  of  every  description 
were  rebuilt  with  an  access  of  beauty,  sire  ami  costli- 
ness aIltj  so  general  was  the  architectural  rehabilitation 
Of  Chicago  that  the  dosing  words  of  the  address  of 
Mayor  Joseph  Medill  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  of 

iZTTV™  °C,<>l,Cr-  9'  '*72<  have  l*cn  completely 
ustificd;  they  were:  "It  was  a  fearful  punishment', 
but,  in  time,  will  prove  a  public  good.  The  city  mil 
grow  faster  m  population  and  commerce,  and  bcCOOK 
more  safe,  solid  and  beautiful  than  ever  was  imagined 
before  that  event.  It  has  drawn  the  world  closer  to  us 
in  friendship  and  acquaintance,  and  has  brought  jnto 
bo  Id  relief  the  nobler  traits  of  humanity.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  affliction  shocked  all  nations,  but  the  sud- 
denness of  the  recovery  and  the  swiftness  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  consumed  citv  have  filled 
miration  and  praise  of  the 
people  of  Chicago." 

The  following  figures  will  manifest  the  growth  of 
Chicago  from  1S70  to  1SS0: 

Chicago  manufactures  in  1870   

Chicago  manufactures  in  187*,  per  S S.  SchoiT: i* 

Total  capital  invested   50017.500 

Total  wages  per  annum  27,7oo,Sji 

Total  yearly  product   u2.4S1.cco 

ChuaKo  manufactures  in  i88o:f 

Tola]  capiul  invested   68,836,885 

1  ota  wages  per  annum   34.6t3.46J 

Iota  vilue  of  material  used   r79.Jc9.610 

1  otal  yearly  product   

I  Vt1 5e  lartuKrial  ImrrcM.  of  Chicago;"  by  S.  S.  Scboll. 
T  V.  S.  Ceom  Report ;  article,  f 


nave  Ulled  them  with  ad- 
indomitable,  lion-hearted 


-$  76.643,ijo 
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MAY  2,  1S37,  TO  JANUARY  i.  1S5S. 

The  history  of  Chicago  since  the  time  of  its  incor- 
poration as  a  city  flBjjl  has,  as  appears  in  the  subse- 
quent |>ages  of  this  volume,  been  more  elaborately 
treated  under  topical  beads  than  before;  It  seems, 
nevertheless,  appropriate,  in  the  face  of  some  possible 
repetitions,  to  continue,  as  supplemental  to  the  contin- 
uous history  which  precedes,  a  semi-historic  account,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  period  treated  in  this  volume,  which 
shall  mention  the  leading  events  in  chronological  order, 
as  well  as  such  minor  occurrences,  as,  Itciug  irrelevant 
to  the  topics  treated,  might  otherwise  have  escaped 
history  altogether.  It  is  believed  that  the  few  repeti- 
tions involved  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  aid  it  may  render  in 
generalizing  what  follows, 

iiSj7.  May  2,  Chicago  became  a  city,  and  held  its 
first  municipal  election.*  Hani  times  was  at  the  time 
the  general  topic  of  conversation  anil  the  burden  of  the 
newspaper  editorials,  and  the  city  was  obliged  to  start 
on  its  infantile  career  by  the  discouraging  step  of  run- 
ning in  debt.  June  1  the  Council  ordered  the  issue  of 
$5,000  in  city  scrip,  in  denominations  of  §1,  $2  anil 
The  city,  thus  early  driven  by  necessity,  did  what 
most  governments  have,  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
done  before  and  since — made  its  first  issue  of  paper 
money,  which  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent 
per  month,  and  was  receivable  for  taxes. 

An  account  of  a  justifiable  homicide  in  Chicago, 
which  it  quoted  from  its  e\<  hange,  the  Chicago  iH-mo- 
crat,  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  August  1, 
1837.    It  read  as  follows  : 

"On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  working  utensils  and  property 
about  the  canal,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  of 
wages  from  $26  to  §22.    l-'rom  appearances,  about  dark, 
on  the  contract  of  Mr.  Dodson,  a  repetition  of  injuries 
of  live  night  before  was  feared.  Consequently,  the  over- 
seers made  preparation  for  the  protection  of  the  prop, 
erty.    About  the  time  of  Mr.  Dodson's  reliring  for  the 
night,  frequent  whistling  was  heard.     Soon  after — 
some  say  about  10  o'clock — a  heavy  pounding  was 
heard  upon  the  pumps  with  a  heavy  sledge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  them,  as  it  afterward  appeared.  A 
young  brother  of  Mr.   Dodson's.  with  commendable 
fortitude,  went  to  the  works  and  demanded  of  an  Irish- 
man, 'Why  he  was  there?"     His  reply  was.  'I  will 
let  you  know,'  and  sprang  at  young  I  Mlson  with  the 
sledge  he  was  using.    Instantly  a  whistle  was  given  by 
another  who  lay  secreted  near  by,  which  was  returned 
by  a  vast  number.    Mr.  1  Unison  immediately  took  his 
one  recourse,  and  with  a  musket  ball  shoi  dead  the 
assailant.     The  loss  of  this  man  has,  we  understand, 
restored  quiet  along  the  whole  line."    "At  the  bjst  term 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  the  grand  jnrv  refused  to  find 
any  indictment  against  Mr.  Dodson.   We  have  delayed 
speaking  of  this  event  until  after  Mr.  Dodson  had  his 
trial." 

June  29  or  30,  Daniel  Webster  visited  Chicago. 
It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing  and  excitement 

•  S«  CcipoMlti;  Hillary 


among  the  Whigs.  He  was  escorted  through  and  about 
the  city  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of  citizens.  Old  set- 
tlers still  tell  of  his  triumphant  entry,  anil  of  his  speech 
of  masterly  eloquence  and  power,  delivered  from  the 
Waubansia  stone,  within  the  garrison  yard,  anil  tif  a 
ball  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Lake  House,  (leorge  T. 
Curtis,  in  his  life  of  Webster,  Vol  1,  p.  564,  gives  July 
1  as  the  date  of  Webster's  leaving  the  town.  Chicago 
was  the  western  terminus  of  his  tour.  From  thence  he 
p  turned,  via  Michigan  City,  to  Toledo. 

September  10,  Lake  Michigan  was  nearly  two  feet 
higher  than  its  ordinary  level  at  that  periml  of  the  year. 

December,  very  late  in  the  month,  the  post-office 
at  Chicago  was  made  a  distributing  office.  The  an- 
nouncement api>eared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Janu- 
arv  ;,  |X}8.* 

1838.  The  year  opened  gloomily  enough,  and  there 
was  throughout  but  little  to  brighten  the  prospect 
except  in  the  eves  of  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful,  of 
which  class  Chicago  happily  had  at  that  time  as  she 
has  alwavs  had.  more  than  her  full  quota.  Hard  tunes 
still  held'  its  unrelenting  grip  npon  the  country,  and 
especially  upon  this  far-off  western  town,  where  the 
reaction 'of  the  'speculative  craze  which  had  centered 
there  was  as  extreme  as  had  been  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment of  former  times.    Solomon  Wills,  in  a  manuscript 

letter  now  on  file  in  the  collections  of  the  tincijO 
Historical  Society,  wrote,  under  date  of  May  «P3»j 
•'  The  times  here'  are  rather  growing  worse 
better.  There  is  little  money  in  circulation  and  tlu 
which  is  good  is  scarce  enough.  Of  course  there ' »  no 
property  selling,  unless  by  the  Sheriff,  anil  then  it  gw 
for  little."  Drought  and  a  serious  epidemic  m  the  isu 
added  to  the  disheartening  annals  of  the  year. 

During  the  summer  months,  from  June  to  Sep K  « 
ber,  the  work  on  the  canal,  the  most  considerable  SfflMW 
Of  revenue  to  the  paralyzed  town,  was  ^arly  sus|K^cu 
for  a  time  bv  a  most  mysterious  disease  which  I >  oU 
out  among  the  laborers.!    It  was  in  .ts  symptom*^!" 
cientlv  like  the  Asiatic  cholera  to  give  to  d*«™*u" ) 
an  added  dread  of  it.    It  seized  its  Victims  suddei Mjr, 
and  carried  them  off.  if  it  did  not  abate,  in  ■  «* 
hours.    Many  of  the  .lead  were  brought  ron. 
they  died  to  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  Of^T 
lay  along  the  road  near  Bridgeport,  ^^^,32 
so'  fearful  were  the  inhabitants  that  the  infection  m>g< 
be  conveyed  to  the  city.  .  .,1,  „f  ih.i: 

A  draught  set  in  in  July.and  »^JJ*SSl 
month  until  November,  no  ram  fell.    I  »t  Straw 
up.  the  springs  gave  only  brackish  and  impnri _ 
and  from  the  low  lands  and  partially  dried  »P™"\  t0 
and  bogs  a  fever-brccding  miasma  floated  ui 

•  N,.<„,,i«of  Chi«r'nrw.p.pc««l«l^^«J^2«^JjH«h.  " 
«l  Out  «Uir,  matt  of  which  were  owned  by  )>nv.l<-  I  i'  r" 
o£e*  pf  the  great  fire  »l 
t  See  Medical  HUiory, 
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pollute  the  air.  A  malarious  fever  broke  out,  which, 
in  its  ravages,  brought  the  great  grief  of  death's 
bereavement  to  many  a  sorrowing  household  in  Chicago. 

In  seasons  of  irremediable  and  continuous  suffering, 
when  hope  grows  weaker  day  by  day,  waiting  for  the 
longed-for  rest  that  does  not  come,  the  only  great  recu- 
perative and  antidotal  remedy  for  besetting  sorrows 
vouchsafed  to  man,  asserts  itself  in  his  innate  and 
irrepressible  desire  for  recreation.  So  it  has  always 
happened  that  the  healthy  mind  or  the  healthy-minded 
community,  though  traveling  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow, 
has  longingly  looked  askance  to  discover  some  diver- 
sion by  the  wayside.  To  all  men,  and  in  all  times, 
pious  or  sacrilegious,  Christian  or  heathen,  wise  or 
foolish,  this  desire  has  come  as  a  specific  for  the  ills 
they  were  forced  to  bear — the  pious  to  their  mosques, 
cathedrals,  or  silent  altars  of  prayer  ;  the  foolish  to 
their  cups;  and  the  wise  to  whatever  gives  most  harm- 
lessly surcease  from  present  sorrow. 

So  it  happened  that  Chicago  successfully  established 
her  first  permanent  theater  during  this  trying,  sickly 
and  generally  unprospcrous  year.  Messrs.  Ishcrwood 
&  MeKenzie,  who  had  had  a  successful  opening  season 
in  1837,  at  a  hall  in  the  old  Sauganash  Hotel,  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  permanent  theater  in  the  town. 
Accordingly,  during  the  spring  months  they  fitted  up 
as  a  theater  the  upper  story  of  the  wooden  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Dearborn  Street,  between  Lake  and 
South  Water  streets,  which  had  been  built  in  1834  by 
John  Bates,  and  during  the  intervening  years  occupied 
by  him  and  other  auctioneers  as  a  place  of  business. 
Asa  resort  (the  most  noted  in  Chicago  ,  it  was  christened 
"  the  Rialto,"  by  Dr.  Kgan.and  became  a  theater  in  May. 
The  first  season,  despite  the  gloomy  times,  was  fairly 
successful.  October  18,  the  citizens  gave  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander McKenzie  a  most  substantial  benefit,  which 
showed  not  only  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  citizen,  but  proved  a  financial  success  as 
well.  It  was  the  most  notable  society  event  of  the 
year.* 

During  1839  the  business  depression  continued,  and 
was  increased  by  the  general  collapse  of  the  Michigan 
banks.f  which  at  that  time  had  a  large  circulation  in 
the  city.  In  March,  ail  Michigan  money  became 
uncurrent.  The  Chicago  Democrat,  as  quoted  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  March  12,  said  : 

"All  Michigan  money  is  uncurrent,  and  the  rumor 
that  the  Michigan  State  Bank  has  suspended  payment 
has  been  confirmed.  The  Detroit  Post  represents  the 
Michigan  State  Bank  as  perfectly  solvent,  but  com- 
pelled by  a  constant  demand  for  specie  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  clause  in  its  charter  which  allows  suspen- 
sions for  thirty  days.  Tor  the  good  of  this  community, 
which  holds  a  large  portion  of  its  bills,  we  hope  that 
the  Post  is  correct." 

April  it,  it  was  announced  in  the  Daily  American 
that  the  canal  commissioners  had  decided  to  issue 
from  $150,000  to  §200,000  in  scrip;  on  the  9th  of 
May,  the  same  paper  announced  that  the  scrip  (termed 
in  the  article  "  canal  money  ")  was  in  general  circula- 
tion. 

The  first  daily  issue  of  the  American  was  published 
April  9,  it  being  the  first  daily  paper  issued  in  the 
city.J 

April  5,  a  religious  revival,  which  continued  to 
increase  in  interest  during  the  spring  months,  was  first 
noticed  in  the  newspapers.    At  that  date  twenty-nine 
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persons,  some  of  whom  had  not  before  been  noted  for 
their  piety,  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  fruits 
of  the  revival  brought  large  accessions  to  the  other 
Protestant  churches  of  the  city.  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
Hinton  publicly  baptized  by  immersion  many  converts. 
The  work  of  the  revival  was  general.* 

During  the  spring  the  conflict  between  the  vessel 
interests  and  the  citizens,  as  to  the  obstructions  to 
navigation  caused  by  the  bridges  culminated. f  In  the 
Daily  American  of  April  iS,  the  editor  sought  to  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  as  follows  : 

"  We  hope  that  our  captains  and  sailors  who  have 
occasion  to  sail  their  vessels  above  the  ferry  crossing 
will  be  as  careful  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  avoid 
cutting  or  breaking  the  ropes.  The  rope  of  the  State 
Street  ferry  was  cut  the  other  day  by  an  axe.  Our 
vessel  owners  demanded  the  taking 'down  of  the  bridge, 
and  it  has  been  done.  The  citizens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  a  ferry  for  the  absolute  wants  of  the 
city,  and  with  as  much  reference  as  possible  to  the 
accommodation  of  vessels.  Let  there  be  mutual  for- 
bearance on  this  vexed  subject,  and  all  will  go  smooth 
enough  and  fast  enough  on  this  highway  of  the 
country." 

June  20,  James  H.  Collins  having,  at  the  public 
sale,  bid  off  a  part  of  the  homestead  of  J.  B.  Beaubien.f 
the  friends  of  the  Colonel  held  an  indignation  meeting 
at  the  Saloon  Building,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
denouncing  Collins  and  requesting  Judge  Burchard.  the 
Government  agent  in  charge  of  the  sale,  to  cancel  the 
sale  and  again  offer  the  lots,  thereby  giving  Beaubien's 
friends  an  opportunity  to  bid  against  Collins,  in  his 
behalf.    The  request  was  not  granted. 

October  23,  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  with  its 
numerous  branches,  suspended  specie  payments. S 

October  27,  the  most  disastrous  fire  occurred  that 
had  ever  visited  Chicago.  It  commenced  on  Lake 
Street,  near  Dearborn.  The  Tremont  House  and 
seventeen  other  buildings  were  burned,  and  one  blown 
up  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  from  $60,000  to  §75,000. 
Many  of  the  leading  merchants  were  burned  out.  The 
statement  of  individual  losses  and  insurance,  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  American,  throws  some  light  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  stocks  carried  by  the  "  merchant 
princes  "  of  Chicago  in  those  early  days.  It  was  as 
follows : 

'*S.  W.  Goss,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  carried  an 
insurance  of  §5,000  on  his  stock  ;  llddy  &  Co.,  hard- 
ware, no  insurance,  loss  between  §2,000  and  §3. coo  ; 
Ayers  &  1 1  i IT.  dry  goods  and  groceries,  no  insurance, 
loss  §6,000  ;  David  Hatch,  hardware,  stock  valued  at 
§S,ooo  to  §9,000,  insured  for  §8,000  ;  O.  H.  Thomson, 
principally  dry  goods,  insurance,  $800.  The  Messrs. 
Couch  lost  on  the  contents  of  the  Tremont  House 
$3,000  to  §4,000.  The  highest  insurance  on  any  build- 
ing destroyed  was  $2,800  ;  the  lowest,  $850." 

November  28,  Thansgiving  Day  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  Chicago.  So  stated  the  Daily  American  of 
the  29th. 

November  30,  occurred  the  first  incipient  duel.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Democrat  had  appeared  the  follow- 
ing editorial :  "  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  every  one 
of  these  persons  who  have  been  filching  money  unjustly 
in  the  shape  of  Indian  claims  are  opposed  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  use  such  illgottcn  gains  to  injure  it  in 
every  possible  manner.    It  is  due  to  the  people  that* all 
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Indian  treaties  for  the  last  ten  years  should  be  over- 
hauled in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  the  thousand 
knaveries  practiced  by  men  thereby  made  nabobs,  fully 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze."  Captain  afterward* Gen- 
eral) David  Hunter,  believing  that  the  above  was 
intended  as  a  reflection  upon  him.  came  into  theoltice  of 
the  Democrat,  and  then  and  there  demanded  satisfaction 
of  John  Wentworth,  the  editor,  and  laying  two  pistols 
upon  the  table,  offered  him  his  choice  of  weapons.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  as  would  any  good  and  discreet  citizen,  per- 
emptorily declined  to  tight  a  duel,  but  made  the  amouit 
h«n>>ntb!e  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  in  a  subsequent 
issue,  disclaiming  any  reference  to  Captain  Hunter  in 
the  article  which  had  raised  the  chivalrous  officer's  ire. 
The  Captain  soon  after  published  a  card  in  which  he 
stated  that  1'ie  pistols  were  not  loaded,  and  the  affair 
thus  ended  without  the  spilling  of  gore.  The  pistols 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth. 
who  frequently,  in  his  subsequent  editorial  career,  alluded 
to  them,  when  indulging  in  early  reminiscences. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  through 

the  following  January,  small-pox  prevailed  in  a  mild 
form  in  the  city.  It  placed  a  quite  serious  embargo  on 
country  trade,  as  farmers  feared  to  visit  the  town.  The 
Hoard  of  Health  publicly  requested  the  vaccination  of 
all  persons  hitherto  unvaccinated.ar.d  ordered  all  physi- 
cians, under  penally  of  a  heavy  fine,  to  make  immediate 
returns  of  all  patients  suffering  from  the  disease. 

1S40. — The  people  had  become  used  to  hard  times, 
and  had  adjusted  themselves  quite  comfortably  to  their 
conditions  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  which  will  be 
remembered  as  a  year  of  most  hilarious  political  excite- 
ment, pending  the  presidential  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
election  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  by  an  over- 
whelming popular  vote.  The  Whigs  of  Chicago, 
although  in  a  minority,  made  the  campaign  most 
enthusiastically  noisy  and  lively. 

January  to,  the  new  Market  House  at  the  corner  of 
Lake  and  State  streets  was  completed.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  stated  to  be  $1,500.  The  stalls  were 
rented  for  three  years  at  a  gross  aggregate  rental  of 
$J,4<>o. 

February  to.  the  City  Council  changed  the  method 
of  voting,  ordering  that  at  the  next  election  and  there- 
after the  votes  should  be  given  on  a  written  or  printed 
ballot,  instead  of,  as  heretofore  viva  vo(t.  At  the  munic- 
ipal election  held  in  the  following  March  the  first  bal- 
lots were  handed  to  the  judges  at  a  city  election. 

May  1,  John  .Stone  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Lucretia  Thompson.*  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  on  Friday,  July  10,  hung  until  he  was  dead  ;  the 
place  of  execution  being  some  three  miles  south  of  the 
court-house,  near  the  lake  shore,  between  what  was 
then  the  terminus  of  State  Street,  and  the  Cottage  Grove 
Cattle  Yards.  This  was  the  first  public  execution  in 
Chicago.  The  following  account  of  it  appeared  in  the 
American  of  July  17: 

"The  execution  took  place  about  a  quarter  after  three.  The 
prisoner  ascended  the  scaffold,  dresacd  in  a  white  loose  gown,  and 
with  a  while  rap  upon  hit  head,  as  is  usual  in  such  case*,  lie 
evinced  much  firmness  upon  the  gallows,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  spectator*  (among  whom  we  regretted  to 
see  women  enjoying  the  sight)  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  cer- 
ium o(  his  innocence— which  declaration  was  publicly  made  in  his 
l>ehalf  by  the  Sheriff,  together  with  hi*  acknowledgment,  as 
requested,  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  In 
iht  jail.  He  stated  that  lie  was  never  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  did  not  see  her  nn  the  day  she  was  murdered,  lie 
also  stated  that  he  believed  two  individuals  were  engaged  in  the 
murder,  but  on  being  asked  if  he  knew  them,  he  replied,  in  sub. 
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siancc,  that  it  he  did  he  would  swing  before  their  blood  ihoek]  be 
upon  him.    The  Kev.  Mr.  Halfam,  Isaac  R.  Gavin,  Shenff.  ai>j 
Messrs.  Ilavisand  l.owe,  deputies,  attended  the  prisoner  on  the 
scaffold.    The  Sheriff  seemed  particularly  affected,  den  unto  ten* 
After  the  beautiful,  solemn  and  impressive  services  U  the  F.pii. 
copal  Church  fur  such  occasions  hail  lieen  performed  by  Mr. 
llallam.  and  the  appropriate  admonitions   beslowed.  Ihe  deah 
warrant  was  read  by  Mr.  Ixmt,  the  knot  adjusted,  the  cap  pu.kil 
over  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  swung  imo  another  wrrld. 
After  he  was  hung  until  he  was  "  dead,  dead.*  a  wagon  containag 
a  coffin  received  his  body,  which  was  delivered  10  lirs.  Bocncird 
l»vcr.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  court,  for  dissection.   It  is sim- 
piised  that  he  died  from  strangulatiun  and  that  his  neck  was  M 
broken  in  the  fall,  which  was  about  four  feel.    *   •  •   Mis  aged 
parents,  also  brothers  and  sisters,  resided  at  the  East.    He  Vacl 
wu,h  his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-one.    Whiles  irail-carria if 
Canada  he  was  convicted,  onder  the  name  of  John  Standi*,  of 
t>eing  an  accomplice  in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  (loveniBCM 
officer,    lie  was  retained  as  State's  evidence,  ran  away  ioio  iht 
Stale  of  New  York,  was  convicted  of  stealing  horses  and  wpn, 
ami  was  sent  to  the  Auburn  State  1'rivMi.  under  the  name  of  J<*» 
Pan.    He  left  Auburn  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  this 
part  of  the  countrv  at«ut  a  vear,  obtaining  a  Jiielibood  as  a  »ocd. 
chopper.    He  was  bom  in  'Ireland,  had  been  twenty-one  tears  in 
this  country,  ami  called  himself  in  his  thirty.fourth  year." 

May  25,  the  Whig  delegation  from  Cook  Cuunty 
to  the  Tippecanoe  convention,  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
left  the  citv.  It  made  a  most  formidable  procession. 
It  was  headed  with  a  big  schooner  on  wheels,  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  history  of  the  journey  and  return  have 
appeared  in  print  so  often  as  to  have  become  trite. 

July  17,  the  spirit  of  Know-nothingism  was  quite 
prematurely  evinced  bv  the  publication  in  the  Itoily 
Democrat  of  a  petition  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,  praying  Cong-ess  to 
deprive  all  foreigners  not  already  enfranchised  01  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  It  was  signed 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  residents  of  Cook  County.  » 
majority  of  whom  lived  in  Chicago.  In  politics  the 
petitioners  were  about  equally  divided,  but  as  a  record, 
it  proved  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  SUCCBS W 
manv  a  political  aspirant  who  stood  in  " 
foreign  vote  cf  Chicago,  for  years  after,  if  his  name 
was  to  be  found  among  the  signers  to  ihe 

November  3  was  the  day  of  the  Prcs,de.nt'f e' ' 
tion.    Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  much 
at  the  polling  places.    Many  arrests  were  nwdt-g« 
being  of  prominent  citi/.ens-.or  creating  disturbance 

^  '.S^-in  January  a  large  meeting  of  citizens^ 
held  at  the  Saloon  Building,  at  which  reJ«J 
passed  and  a  memorial  to  the   Legislature  signed 

requesting  that  body  to  ■^"■fff^fS 
taxation  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  State  tie^ 
thereby  restore  its  impaired  credit.  ,  h 

February-  .9.  the  .first  organized  ntee tjg 
Young   Men's  Association  was  held.     11  « ■  . 
zation  was  in  answer  to  an  appeal  whteh 
in  the  newspapers  a  short  time  previous,  in  *n , 
statement  was  made:  "There  ts  no  place.d UgJJ 
resort  where  a  leisure  hour  can  be  passed  in  go*  an 
rational  amusement."  t  telrl. 

Through  the  month  of  April  there  ™*  a  P»t  l^ 
perance  revival.    Within  three  days  one  hundred 
forty  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 

Stay  .4.  day  of  national  fast.ng  and  ,  ra>u  ^ 
pointed  by  President  Tyler  in  comm«nora  on 
decease  of  President  Harrison     In  the 
propriate  religious  services  were  he  u;  ,n  "        „  ,he 
George  A.  O   Heattmont  delivered  an  eulogy 
deceased  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Gown* 

November  29,  P"»>lic  dinner  given  to 
Thomas  Carlin  to  express  feelings  of  gratitude  M 
interest  in  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Van«- 
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1842. — The  year  was  uneventful,  Business  had,  how- 
ever, begun  to  improve,  and  the  city  again  showed  an 
increase  in  population.  Building  was  again  carried  on 
with  something  of  the  old  time  vigor.  The  Federal 
bankrupt  law  went  into  operation  in  March,  and  a  com- 
missioner was  appointed  for  Chicago  during  that  month. 
From  the  opening  of  the  court  to  September  1  upward 
of  forty  Chicago  merchants  availed  themselves  of  the 
law,  thus  wiping  out  all  old  scores  preparatory  to  begin- 
ning anew.  The  temperance  excitement  which  had 
begun  the  year  before  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

January  1,  the  first  Washingtonian  Society  was 
organized. 

May  24,  the  works  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Com- 
pany were  in  successful  operation.  The  Daily  American 
in  making  the  announcement  said  :  "  Pure  water  is 
now  flowing  in  abundance  through  our  streets." 

June  29,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  Washing- 
tonian Temperance  movement  was  chronicled  in  the 
Daily  American  in  the  publication  of  a  report  to  the 
Common  Council,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "from  the 
present  tone  of  feeling,  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  so  much  curtailed  that  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  are  hardly  able  to  meet  their  cur- 
rent expenses." 

July  3,  Martin  Van  Hurcn,  the  fust  ex -President  who 
had  ever  visited  Chicago,  was  given  a  public  reception. 
The  Mayor,  B.  W.  Raymond,  delivered  the  welcoming 
speech,  to  which  the  distinguished  guest  replied  at 
length. 

October  19,  the  first  considerable  movement  in  favor 
of  the  mother  country  was  made  by  the  Irish  citizens  of 
Chicago  by  the  organization  of  an  association  for  pro- 
moting the  repeal  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  officers  were  :  President,  William  B. 
Egan;  Vice-President,  L.  C.  Kerchival;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, C.  McDonall;  Corresponding  Secretary,  H. 
L.  Rucker  ;  Treasurer,  James  Carney  ;  Repeal 
Wardens.  John  McHale,  Michael  O'Brien,  R.  R  Seely, 
Patrick  Ballingall,  George  Brady,  John  Jackson,  II. 
Cunningham.  C.  II.  Chapman,  Maurice  Prcndeville  and 
Hugh  Young. 

1S43. — The  year,  like  the  two  preceding,  was 
uneventful.  The  spring  was  late,  farmers  not  being 
able  to  sow  until  April  21,  and  quite  insignificant  events 
were  sufficient  to  create  excitement. 

January  1,  there  was  a  public  debate  between  John 
C.  Bennett  and  a  Mormon  preacher  named  Anderson 
at  '•Chapman's  Building."  The  question  debated  was: 
"  Are  the  Mormon  revelations  to  be  accepted  as  truth  ?" 
The  building  was  crowded,  and  for  weeks  after  the 
question  was  one  of  excited  discussion  in  the  community 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

February  witnessed  perhaps  the  lowest  price  in  Chi- 
cago for  wheat  and  corn  at  which  it  ever  sold  in  the 
Chicago  market  freely:  white  winter  wheat,  thirty-eight 
cents  per  bushel;  corn,  eighteen  cents  per  bushel.  A 
reaction  set  in  before  the  opening  of  navigation,  at 
which  time  prices  had  advanced  to  fifty-sis  cents  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  and  thirty-eight  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn 

Fcbruarv  at  the  public  land  sale  600,000  acres 
were  offered,  of  which  only  70,000  acres  were  sold, 
bringing  $86,215.36.  The  failure  of  the  sale  was  at- 
tributed to  the  scarcity  of  money,  specie  being  then 
demanded  by  the  Government  as  payment. 

March  17,  occurred  the  first  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.    Papers  speak  of  the  Chicago  Band  and  the 

Montgomery  Guards  turning  out  for  the  first  time  on 


that  occasion  in  full  uniform;  also  of  a  mass  in  honor  of 
the  Saint  at  the  Catholic  church,  and  ot  the  orderly 
conduct  of  those  in  the  procession. 

March  30,  snow  fell  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
Democrat  of  the  31st  said:  "Judging  from  appear- 
ances, we  shall  be  fortunate  if  navigation  opens  by  the 
1st  fif  May.  Immense  quantities  of  snow  have  fallen 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  West,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  Kast." 

April  3,  Miller  &  Co.  started  the  first  triweekly 
express  between  Chicago  and  the  East. 

April  si,  hogs  were  first  prohibited  from  running  at 
large  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  by  ordinance  of  the  city. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  too  numerous  presence  of  this 
animal  had  been  frequently  animadverted  upon  in  the 
columns  of  the  Press,  as  having  become  an  unmitigated 

nuisance, 

October  it,  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Democrat,  from  Buffalo,  severely  condemning 
the  practice  of  Chicago  merchants  of  mixing  the  various 
grades  of  wheat  shipped. 

November  22,  1843,  the  first  session  of  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  was  commenced.* 

1S44. — During  this  year  the  era  of  good  times  was 
again  fairly  established.  The  roads  leading  to  the  city 
were  improved.  A  great  interest  was  awakened  in 
schools, f  which  resulted  in  the  buildingof  the  Dearborn- 
street  school  •  house,  and  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  magnificent  school  system  of  the  city.  Over  six 

hundred  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year, 
and  the  population  largely  increased.  The  presidential 
election,!  which  occurred  November  5,  passed  off  with 
little  excitement.  The  total  vote  was  2.426;  estimating 
the  ratio  of  voters  as  one  to  five,  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  city  at  that  time  was  12, 130.  J  The  weather 
during  the  summer  and  fall  was  notably  tempestuous. 

August  9,  a  tornado  accompanied  with  heavy  wind 
and  rain  and  terrific  lightning,  passed  over  the  city  and 
swept  over  the  lake.  The  bank  building  and  the  resi- 
dence of  E.  II.  Hadduck  were  both  struck  by  lightning 
during  the  storm.  The  schooner  "  Daniel  W  hitney"  was 
also  lost  on  Lake  Michigan,  all  on  board  perished. 
Another  severe  wind-storm  is  mentioned  in  the  L.  :■.-->- 
cratic  Journal  of  November  7,  as  having  occurred  on 
\.  v-emHi  t  w"c.  ;i  ilcniolixhed  one  1  l"  tl  e  walk  of  the 
First  Baptist  church,  then  being  erected,  the  wall  falling 
upon  and  crushing  a  dwelling  house  near  by. 

September  10,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Council 
room  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  Elgin  in  the  interest  of  building  a  macadam- 
ized or  plank  road  from  the  Fox  and  Rock  rivers  to 
Chicago.  It  was  there  resolved  "  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Chicago  mainly  depends  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  heart 
of  the  rich  agricultural  regions  by  which  it  is  surrounded." 
It  was  also  stated  at  this  meeting  and  at  the  Elgin  con- 
vention that  the  roads  leading  from  Chicago  in  all 
directions— -and  especially  towards  Elgin — were  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  almost  impassable  in  some  parts  of 
the  year.  This  was  the  first  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  or  facilities  of  inland  transportation. 

The  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  in  education 
and  schools  was  evinced  in  choosing,  September  16,  a 
large  delegation  to  attend  an  educational  convention  to 
be 'held  at  Peoria  on  the  9th  of  Octoher.  Among  those 
chosen,  and  who  were  the  early  friends  of  the  Chicago 

•Set  Medical  Hiatory  in  <hi»  v>.lume. 
t  Srr  HtMory  of  Scb<)ol» 
tSrt  Political  Hirtory. 

I  Colbert's  Hislory.  p.  iS.  givr*  the  estimated  population  for  1844  at  6  w>- 
At  what  time  in  (lie  year  ibg  eaunutte  wai  made  ot  on  wh*(  puis  ia  q<*  men- 
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schools,  were:  William  H.  Brown,  William  Jones 
Richard  I.  Hamilton  and  S.  W.  Wright,  since  deceased! 
and  Mark  Skinner,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  and  J.  V.  Scam- 
mon,  still  hvmg,  * 

1845.— The  citizens  showed  great  interest  in  the 
reviving  of  the  State  credit,  with  a  view  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  canal.*  They  also 
made  efforts  to  further  improve  the  harbor,  and,  late  in 

?1  M-bjecl  ,of  railroads  be«an  t0  seriously 

agitate  the  public  mind,  3 

hiiJ25M!,r0iiI*,iin.PUr8Uance  t<>acaI1  siened  bvf.vc 
hundred  of  the  leading  merchants  and  citizens,  a 'large 
meeting  was  held  on  the  public  square,  at  which  rcsolu- 

™'7  imSCd  "\Tg  thc  LeSisla»««  »0  enact  such  a 
revenue  law  as  would  revive  the  credit  of  the  State  and 
secure  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  &  MfchiSn 
t  r? 5  «nd°wi"8the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Ford  to  the  Legislature  to  restore  the  State  tax  to  its 
former  rate  of  thirty  cents  on  S-oo.     Work  was  u 

iXuTrv  !?Sf         thC  fo,l<win«  September  y 
I  tbruary  21,  the  Governor  Approved  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  court  for  Cook  County 

authte,Ytf  ' ST™"  C:<nincil  Passed  an  ordinance 
SRES  "  ^  l°  C°"StrUCt  a  break-water  on  the 


November  26,  the  first  issue  appeared  of  the 
, S.fi     B       convention  by  the  delegates.  *" 

?nS^rSsssVzs^     u'ar; which  the 

excitement  of  a  verv  bZ  iSf ' « h\  '3'  at'tleCl  '°  lhc 
S^^^^^enT^ 

J^f.^iraP0rtant  commercial  event  was  the  crea 


the  Unircd'siate'scnate'^n^  5^  a  mem"r'al  to 

the  bill  whfch .  hi  afSS  .,aVb°iV  mn  10 
KenrescntntivJ  ,1  1       alr«ady  passed  the  House  of 

ti-ep£m ,S  b ritfrtbSK"5 !iF fears that- sho»'d 

•  .Dr,t,s'1  bottoms  would  on  the  upper  lakes 
the  benefits  of  the  carrying 


.  r  •  "'nun  uk, 

be  thereby  admitted  to  a 

was  made  a  Srtrf^S^  ^'-ago 


^M^fe  firs<  — 

I'V  thirtv-four  Ge  ma S'^'"  3  Car<1'  ^netl 
t>aily  Democrat  in  JhffiK-i  apPeared  in  ^ 
the  Council  in  re  us  ncl  ,  >  de,,ounce<I  the  action  of 
Street  CommuK         rE1  ftrC^IeS  ?UW 

astern  'of'  levvi^S 
ments,  by  thc  a.Ltl    7  ,      s  for  strcet  mprovc- 

d  advoS  Sthe        TP  °f  Ma»^  » 

of  the  city  toZ  Jte  f™1  "-wed  the  right 
inking  oUerXS^K;'^^  for  g 


•  'May     th5  Dai'y  Democrat  gave  an  account  of  .1* 

C°Unt  L°nd0gi'  COmmiUcd  « TheuE: 

May  27,  there  was  great  public  reioicine  owr  rt,. 
news  of  General  Taylor's  victory  on  h  Rio  C  nnl 
During  the  succeeding  two  days  fifty  men  enltaed* 

October  28,  two  runaway  slaves  were  wtsrt 
and  taken  before  Justice  Kcrcheval.  While  thre  the 
room  became  filled  with  excited  negroes,  £  X£ 
the  fugitives  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  sight  of  IW 
Sheriffs  Rhinea  and  Daily  forever.  W 
November  13,  measures  were  taken  preparatory  to 
the  great  River  and  Harbor  Convention,  held  in  (  hi 
cago  during  the  following  year.  At  a  large  meeting  of 
citizens,  three  committees  were  appointed  :  one,  to  pre- 
pare  an  address,  and  a  call  for  the  convention  ;  another 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  correspondence;  and  the 
third,  consisting  of  one  hundred  members,  to  act  as  a 
committee  of  arrangements. 

' 847  —  Throughout  the  vear  there  was  great  uar 
excitement,  recruiting  went  on  constantly,  several  full 
companies  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  spring 

and  summer.} 

April  3,  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  ISuena  Vista.  Richard  L 
"  ilson  lost  an  arm  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a 
cannon. 

Famine  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
February  25,  the  Scotch  of  Chicago  published  an 
appeal  "in  behalf  of  200,000  of  their  starving  country- 
men March  4,  a  subscription  was  started  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  starving  Irish.  In  four  days §2,600  in  money 
was  raised,  besides  considerable  donations  in  com,  pork, 
flour,  and  other  articles  of  food. 

June  23,  the  Daily  Democrat  announced  that  the 
County  Commissioners  and  Common  Council,  acting 
conjointly,  were  improving  the  roads  leading  from  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  out. 

July  5,  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  inaugurated 
by  the  opening  of  the  great  River  and  Harbor  Conven- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
early  history  of  Chicago.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  present,  and  the  city  was  crowded  as 
never  before.  § 

1848.— During  the  vear  occurred  the  first  presiden- 
tial campaign  in  which  thc  Chicago  Democrats  had  been 
divided.  It  was  most  earnestly  carried  on  bv  thc  two 
opposing  factions,  which  evinced  more  bitterness  toward 
each  other  than  toward  their  common  enemy,  the 
Whigs.  The  discussion  of  thc  free-soil  question,  on 
which  the  party  had  divided,  constituted  the  leading 
excitement  of  the  year.  | 

April  1,  a  mass  convention  of  thc  citizens  was  held, 
"of  all  those  favoring  the  '  Wilmot  proviso.'  "  July  4. 
thc  free-soil  Van  Burcn  Democrats  held  an  immense 
meeting,  at  which  they  commenced  their  campaign, 
which  was  thereafter  carried  on  without  cessation  until 
the  day  of  election,  and  with  a  skill  and  ability  seldom, 
if  ever,  surpassed  in  the  political  annals  of  the  city. 

The  election  which  occurred  November  7,  resulted 
in  a  plurality  vote  for  Van  Buren,  thc  free-soil  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  The  vote  stood:  Cass,  1,016 ; 
Van  Buren,  1,543  !  Taylor,  1,283.  Total,  3.84s.  The 
total  vote  of  ,844  in  thc  city  was  2,4*6.  The  mctenc 
in  the  voting  population  as  thus  shown  had  been  sixty 
per  cent  in  four  years.  , 

•  R«  Military  Hiitnry. 

*  Sm  Harbor  and  Minn*. 

Military  Hiuory. 
See  Harbor  and  Marina. 
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Several  local  historic  events  worthy  of  remembrance 
transpired  during  the  year. 

January  15,  the  first  message  by  electric  telegraph 
was  received  over  the  line  then  completed  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Chicago. 

The  existing  State  law  limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
to  six  per  cent  was  in  disfavor  in  Chicago.  January 
17.  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  :  "  It  is  contrary  to  honor, 
reason,  and  the  laws  of  trade  to  suppose  that  Illinois 
can  enjoy  the  use  of  sufficient  capital  to  transact  her 
business  and  develop  her  resources  at  six  per  cent 
interest,  while  New  York,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
nuinl>er  of  other  States  offer,  by  their  interest  and  col- 
lection laws,  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent." 

Fcbrury  2,  the  Democrat  stated  :  "  The  lake  is 
lower  at  present  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  Some  of  the  vessels  at  the  dock, 
laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  consequently  without  load- 
ing, are  fast  aground." 

March  4,  a  specific  election  was  held  to  vote  on  the 
various  clauses  of  the  new  State  constitution,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  vote  on  the 
several  propositions  was  as  follows :  For  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  314  majority;  against  the  clause 
"prohibiting  negroes  coming  into' the  State,  or  masters 
bringing  them  into  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
them,"  there  was  a  majority  of  886  ;  for  a  two-mill 
tax,  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  328 
majority. 

April  10,  the  first  boat  locked  through  the 
canal— the  "General  Frye"— was  floating,  at  7:30  p.  if. 
in  Lake  Michigan. 

June  27,  the  Democrat  made  the  following  announce- 
ment :  "Chicago  is  at  length  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  noticed  in  the  river 
yesterday  a  large  and  powerful  English  propeller,  the 
'  Ireland,'  loaded  direct  from  Montreal  to  this  port. 
This  opens  a  new  trade  for  this  city,  as  goods  can  now 
be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  without  trans- 
shipment." 

October  25,  "The  locomotive,  with  the  tender  and 
two  cars,  took  its  first  start,  and  run  out  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles  upon  the  road— the  Galena  &  Chicago 
Union  road.  A  number  of  gentlemen  rode  upon  the 
cars."  This  announcement  appeared  in  the  Democrat 
of  October  26. 

December  4,  the  brig  "  McBride  "  arrived  with  the 
first  direct  importation  of  salt  from  Turk's  Island. 

1849. — Early  in  the  year  the  California  fever  broke 
out  with  great  violence  in  Chicago.  The  daily  papers 
stated  that  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months 
little  else  was  talked  of.  Book  stores  advertised  guide- 
books ;  wagon-makers  doubled  their  force  of  workmen 
and  turned  their  efforts  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
emigrant  wagons  ;  the  price  of  revolvers  "went  up  fifty 
per  cent;"  there  was  not  in  March  a  pair  of  new  Mack- 
inaw blankets  for  sale  in  the  city,  and  all  kinds  of  salt 
provisions  were  reported  as  having  become  "  lamentably 
scarce."  The  first  two  parlies  were  fitted  out  (one  of 
American,  the  other  German)  and  started  overland  for 
California  March  29.  The  exodus  thus  begun  continued 
throughout  the  year,  carrying  off  many  of  the  early 
citizens,  whose  names  thereafter  did  not  appear  in  the 
annals  of  Chicago. 

March  12,  a  most  disastrous  flood  occurred.*  The 
Democrat  said  :  "  Never  before  has  Chicago  been 
visited  by  so  great  a  calamity  as  has  been  witnessed  this 
day.    About  9  o'clock  this  morning  a  compact  dam  of 


ice,  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  water, 
nearly  opposite  Gage  &  Haines'  steam  mill  on  the 
South  Branch,  suddenly  gave  way,  sweeping  down  in 
the  rapid  current  every  vessel  lying  below  that  point. 
The  damage  to  shipping  alone  is  over  §So,ooo." 

July  21,  serious  conflagrations  occurred,  burning 
over  in  part  the  ground  swept  by  the  great  tire  of  1839. 
Twenty  buildings  were  destroyed  including  the 
Tremont  House,  which  had  been  burned  ten  years 
before  and  rebuilt. 

In  the  winter  of  1849,  the  cholera,  which  had  been 
prevalent  on  the  upper  Mississippi  the  year  before, 
made  its  appearance  in  Chicago.  May  21,  the  scourge 
had  become  so  general  that  daily  reports  of  the  deaths 
from  cholera  were  published  in  the  papers.  The  high- 
est number  occurring  in  a  single  day  was  August  1, 
when  thirty  deaths  were  reported. 

1850. — During  the  year  there  was  continued  an 
increasing  anti-slavery  excitement,  mainly  centered  in 
intense  opposition  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which, 
during  its  discussion  in  Congress  prior  to  its  passage, 
was  the  absorbing  theme.  A  convention  was  held  by 
those  who  opposed  it  as  early  as  February  21,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  of  its  passage,  September  1S,  little  else 
was  talked  of. 

October  1 1,  a  convention  of  colored  citizens  resolved 
to  remain  and  defend  themselves  rather  that  to  flee.* 

The  most  important  local  events  to  Chicago  were 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to  Elgin,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  city  with  gas.  The  opening  of  the 
railroad  to  Elgin  was  celebrated  February  1  by  a  grand 
excursion  over  the  line  to  that  town.f 

The  early  history  of  the  gas  company  and  the  light- 
ing of  the  city  by  that  method  is  as  follows  :  An  act 
was  approved  February  12,  1849,  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company,  with 
H.  L.  Stewart,  W.  S.  Bennett,  F.  C.  Sherman,  P.  L. 
Updike  and  1'.  Page  as  incorporators.  Under  their 
charier,  the  company  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to 
supply  the  city  with  gas  for  ten  years.  In  October  the 
work  was  begun  of  laying  the  mains,  erecting  works 
and  getting  the  whole  system  into  operation.  The  con- 
tract for  this  was  let  to  George  F.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  work  was  completed  in  August,  1850.  The 
citv  was  lighted  with  gas  for  the  first  time  Wednesday 
afternoon,  September  4-  From  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie, 
bearing  date  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  following 
interesting  account  is  taken: 

"  Wednesday  marked  an  era  in  Chicago.  At  about 
2  o'clock  r.  M,  the  gas  pipes  were  filled,  and  the  hum- 
ming noise  made  by  the  escaping  gas,  at  the  tops  of  the 
lamp-posts  indicated  that  everything  was  all  right. 
Shortly  afterward  the  fire  was  applied  and  brilliant 
torches  flamed  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Street  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  and  wherever  the  posts  were  set.  The 
lanterns  not  having  been  affixed  to  the  posts,  the  bright, 
gaseous  flame  eddied  and  flickered  in  the  wind,  some- 
times apparently  disappearing,  but  anon  shooting  up  as 
brightly  as  ever.  The  burners  in  Reed  &  Co.'s  and  in 
Keen's  were  lighted  about  the  same  time,  presenting  a 
steadv  golden  flame.  We  believe  these  establishments 
had  the  honor  of  first  lighting  up  with  gas;  others  will 
not  be  much  behind  them.  In  the  evening  the  lamps 
were  again  lighted,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Chicago;  several  of  the  streets  were  illuminated  in 
regular  city  style.  Hereafter  she  will  not  "  hide  her 
light  under  a  bushel." 

•  Sec  Political  Hi*ory. 
t  See  Hiuary  oi  R&ilraada. 
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Of  the  initial  illumination  the  Journal  also  said  : 
'Some  of  the  stores  on  Lake  Street,  particularly  those 
devoted  to  California  ware,  made  a  brilliant  appearance 
and  the  gas  lent  an  additional  glory  to  refined  gold! 
lint  the  City  Hall  with  it-;  thirty-six  burners,  is  the 
brightest  of  all,  night  being  transformed  into  mimic 
ciay . 

The  first  gas  works  were  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Monroe  Street  near  Market.     The  officers  of  the 
company  were  H.  T.  Dickey,  president;  Jerome  needi- 
er- secretary;  James  K.  liurtis,  treasurer;  and  Thomas 
I  yer,  ttiiham  Jilair,  J.  Keen,  George  F.  l.ee  Mark 
Skinner,  George  Smith  and  K.  B.  W  illiams,  directors 
he  <:nst  °f  'gluing  the  city  was  fixed,  under  the  con- 
tract at  liS  a  post  j  but  on  the  13th  of  September,  at  a 
■H*ttng  Oi  the  (  ommotl  Counnl.it  was  ordered  that  no 
street  lamps  be  lighted  until  the  citizens  should  sub- 
scribe one-half  the  cost,  or  $7.50  for  each,  lamp  erected 
on  the  streets.     The  business'increased  each  year  and 
by  1855  there  were  nearly  seventy-eight  miles  of  service 
pipe  laid  ;  nearly  two  thousand  consumers,  and  a  total 
consumption  of  nearly  forty-one  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas, 

.  j£5lT~N°  MtMK  questions  disturbed  the  serenity 
wa hiri j'nr  "        a"  «  P^itics.  business 

more  h^f  i>Cr0US'  alUlthe  a,,nals  show  »«»tag  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  Several  new  railroads 
""tended  to  have  their  termini  in  the  city  were  nS 
*ingforr,ghtofTOyaiid  depot  grounds  TnerSrSS 
considerable  conflict  between  the  rival  roads  Trte 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  by  prior  rights  granted  in 

o,.,.  'Lr-  T.<!arin«  1,16  S  X  of! rail  a  • 
route  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  that 
2™U*h  ^franchises  only  could  other  roads  ganfn 
eastern  outlet  from  Chicago.  The  citizens  of  ChicaLo 
took  strong  ground  against  the  claim.    January  m£S 

ISdS**?.  t,U'y  rt!S°lvcd  unanimously  ^hat  they 
admit;  n  ,0  M  C*?  aUt,,oriti«  *  all  efforts  to  grant 

obu!"an  e-ntJance'^  '°  "»       a"  rai'r°a<ls  ^  to 

nouncendtheird,!he  "^fe  CentraI  an- 
shouW  SSKl^!!™  **.  al<  i  Eastern™ 


rnent  in  the  councils  of  the  city  fathers.  The  high 
license  Aldermen  insisted  strenuously  <m  raising  the 


snoukl  avail  themselves  of  their  charter  ™  1  '"^ 
nections  at  the  Indi-m-.  11    c,Urfer-  making  con- 

to  Chicago  over  tit  V  a  ^  rUnnin*  the"« 

U<>ug)asg  Pubi w lid    ™d  About  this  litne  Senator 

opposition'  to    he  ch",  t°£T*  wit"  *e 

S3  citizens  of  cWa«r  end  ,  UPn  <,n  the  part  of 
«»  ^t  neither  OTilhS" ^ILSTZTT?'-  « 


nor  the  Rock 


Oty  Hvdraulie  cwl  1  ?cbr«ary  15,  the  Chicago 
the  year  much  preffi ^ 'ncorPoratcd,  and  during 
undertaken  p Z  c ''S^  WnS  d"ne  0,1  '"is  newly 
P^urrtiiSo^SeS  WaS  "0t  howCTerconi- 
license-'-'forU^'j!5.,'/  ^l3MStio0  of  "high  or  low 

*  See  Hu^ry  „,  w.(,r  WorU  u  wuromg  eJc- 


  ....  _..v.vwji  »     1111  idi^ll 

license  tax  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year-  „ 
favoring  low  License  strove  as  vigorously  to  retain  the 
old  rate  of  fifty  dollars.  The  two  sides  were  al™ 
equally  balanced  numerically,  and  the  rate  decided  npm 
was  established  at  one  hundred  dollars  and  re-established 
at  fifty  dollars  several  times.  It  was  finally  settled  un 
the  low  license  basis  of  fifty  dollars  per  year 

June  3rd  4th  and  5th,  there  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  city,  occasioned  by  the  arrest  of  Mosts 
Johnson,  as  a  fugitive  slave  of  Crawford  K.  Smith,  of 
Missouri.    Johnson  was  finally  discharged. 

August  23.  two  large  warehouses  were  destroyed  bv 
fire.  They  were  those  of  E.  H.  Hadduck  and  H. 
Norton. 

Septemlicr  12,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  court- 
house and  city  hall  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

The  etjuinocifcal  storm  of  the  year  occurred  Septem- 
ber si  anil  23.  The  waves  of  the  lake  ran  higher  trun 
had  ever  before  been  known.  Many  feet  of  the  break- 
water were  washed  out  and  the  waves  bore  fragment* 
of  it  into  Michigan  Avenue-so  said  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairie  0f  September  27. 

The  question  as  to  the  route  whereby  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  should  enter  Chicago,  and  at  where  it 
should  connect  with  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union, 
was  the  exciting  theme  of  discussion  among  citizens  and 
officials  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The 
papers  abounded  in  long  letters  and  editorials  on  the 
subject.  The  route  now  in  use,  along  the  lake  shore 
was  finally  adopted  in  January,  1852. 

'852. — The  annals  of  the' year  show  few  events  of 
more  than  minor  importance.'  The  temperance  ele- 
ment for  the  first  time  attempted  a  show  of  strength  at 
the  polls.  A  full  temperance  ticket  was  nominated 
February  6,  to  be  voted  at  the  coming  municipal 
election. 

January  21,  the  "Old  Settlers"  had  a  big  ball  at 
the  Tremont  House.  It  was  under  the  following 
management :  Honorary  Managers — E.  H.  Haddock, 
George  Smith,  Thomas  "Dyer,  C.  Beers,  Walter  S.  uur- 
nee,  E.  S.  Wadsworth,  Thomas  Richmond,  Thomas  B. 
Turner,  H.  T.  Dickev,  Eli  B.  Williams,  George  W. 
Meeker,  James  H.  Collins,  Isaac  Cook.  Thomas  llovne, 
John  Wentworth,  John  Frink,  E.  S.  Kimberly,  R-  l> 
Wilson,  George  Steel,  J.  Young  Scammon,  W,  B,  Ogden, 
John  P.  Chapin,  George  W.  Snow,  John  H.  Kinzie. 
Silas  A.  Cobb,  F.  C.  Sherman,  Mark  Skinner,  H.  H. 
Magee,  I.  N.  Arnold,  J.  C.  Walters,  I).  Brainard,  Jame? 
Carncy,  B.  S.  Morris,  John  W.  Eldridge,  L  C  Kerchcval, 
S.  F.  Gale,  George  W.  Dole.  Floor  Managers—  Philip 
Maxwell,  J.  P.  White,  P.  Yon  Schneidam,  E.  I  Tink- 
ham,  T.  W.  Wadsworth,  Charles  T.  Richmond  Ja™« 
R.  Hugunin,  U.  P.  Harris,  E.  L.  Harris,  K.  L.  Sher- 
man, Charles  L.  Wilson,  Edward  Sherman. 

February  20,  the  first  through  train  from  the  east, 
via  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  entered  Chicago, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  salvo  of  artillery'- 

February  24,  David  Kennison,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  "Boston  lea  Party,"  died  in  Chicago  at  the  extraor- 
dinary age  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

April  23,  the  first  great  loan  of  Chicago  was  effected 
through  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  The  amount  was 
$250,000,  and  was  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
city  system  of  water  works. 

May  21,  the  first  construction  train  ran  into  Chicago 
over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  . 
The  presidential  campaign  of  the  year  was  a  qw« 
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one.  At  the  election,  which  occurred  November  , 
the  total  number  of  votes  polled  was  5,014;  Pierce, 
2,835;  Scott,  r,765;  Hale,  424.* 

Throughout  the  year  a  war  raged  among  the  banks, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  at  its  height. f 

1853.  — The  events  of  the  year  were  mostly  of  local 
significance  only.  The  bank  was  continued,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  disappearance  of  "illegal  banking" 
during  the  year.  Seth  Payne's  spiritual  bank  went  out 
of  sight;  the  other  banks  which  had  not  before  respect- 
ed the  statutes  of  Illinois  were  forced  to  legally 
organize,  go  into  liquidation,  or  otherwise  close  up 
business.^  The  minor  annals  of  the  city,  as  gleaned 
from  the  newspapers,  were  as  below  stated: 

February  7.  the  new  court  house  was  first  occupied. 

April  23,  the  Scandinavians  of  Chicago  gave  a 
great  ovation  to  their  eminent  and  talented  countryman, 
Ole  Bull. 

April  25  occurred  the  first  great  railroad  accident 
near  Chicago.  A  train  on  the  Michigan  Southern  col- 
lided with  a  train  on  the  Michigan  Central,  at  their 
crossing  (at  Grand  Junction  1.  Kighteen  persons  were 
killed  outright,  and  forty  of  the  wounded  were  brought 
to  Chicago.  On  the  27th  resolutions  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  condemning  the  accident  as 
owing  to  carelessness,  and  demanding  that  thereafter 
every  train  should  come  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing 
any  other  railroad.  This  was  the  first  time  that  this 
very  essential  safeguard,  now  universally  adopted,  was 
ever  suggested. 

July  22.  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  feasibility 
of  connecting  the  North  and  South  sides  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  river  was  for  the  first  time  proposed,  dis- 
cussed, and  recommended. 

In  August  the  first  strike  of  laborers  occurred. 
Their  demand  was  for  a  reduction  of  two  hours  on  the 
day's  labor  on  each  Saturday  without  reduction  of  pay. 
The  strike  lasted  two  weeks,  during  which  time  work 
was  greatly  interfered  with,  and  work  generally  sus- 
pended,   their  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

August  9  Knud  Iverson  was  drowned.  His  death 
became  historic,  whether  rightfully  or  not,  as  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  honesty.g 

August  25,  subscriptions  began  to  be  received  for 
the  relief  of  yellow  fever  sufferers  at  New  Orleans. 
Over  $4,000  was  collected  in  one  week. 

September  5,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
Allan  Pinkerton",  on  Clark  Street,  near  Monroe.  He  is 
still  1S84)  a  resident  of  Chicago. 

December  20,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  to 
denounce  the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Erie,  Penn.,  who 
had  torn  up  the  tracks  in  that  town,  as  was  alleged,  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  gauge  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Chicago. 

1854.  — This  was  a  most  turbulent  year  of  excite- 
ment. In  politics  the  anti-Nebraska  broil  was  at  its 
height.  The  financial  troubles  culminated  in  the  sus- 
pension or  winding-up  of  several  banks. 

March  8  and  9.  a  marine  convention  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  There  were 
present  delegates  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee. At  this  meeting  the  date  at  which  navigation 
should  be  declared  closed  and  marine  should  cease  was 
agreed  to  be  November  30,  in  each  year.  A  committee 
was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  memorialize  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  and 
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for  national  legislation  which  should  make  contracts 
binding  between  the  captains  or  owners  of  vessels  and 
their  crews. 

April  7  occurred  a  tremendous  gale,  during  which 
seven  vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  offing  of  Chicago 
harbor. 

May  17.  a  "Sabbath  Convention  "  was  held  in  the 
city,  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  every  Western 
State.  The  work  of  the  convention  culminated  in  the 
passage  of  resolutions  asking  additional  legislation  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

May  18,  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  Masonic 
Temple  was  laid,  "on  Dearborn  Street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Randolph  streets."  There  was  a  very  large 
Masonic  demonstration  on  the  occasion.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Bianey  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Derrick. 

June  5,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  was  completed  to 
Chicago.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion 
over  the  road.  'The  train  bore  over  one  thousand 
invited  guests,  including  many  distinguished  men  of  the 
country.  This  marks  the  first  railroad  connection 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

From  June  1  to  September  1,  the  cholera  raged  so 
malignantly  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  business 
The  deaths  from  the  disease  during  the  year  were 
reported  at  1,424-* 

September  1,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  attempted  to 
speak  in  defense  of  the  recently  enacted  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  He  was  prevented  by  a  howling  mob, 
but  retired  from  the  scene  of  disorder  undismayed,  after 
vainly  essaying  to  be  heard  for  three  hours,  f 

September  10,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  a  fugitive  slave,  named  'Turner,  by  three  persons 
from  Missouri.  He  escaped,  but  was  fired  at  by  his 
pursuers.  They  were  arrested,  tried  for  assault  with 
deadly  weapons  before  a  Justice,  and  acquitted  for  want 
of  evidence. 

September  19,  George  W.  Green,  a  banker,  was 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  complaint  of  his  brother-in-law,  F.  H. 
Revel  1,  tried  December  19,  and  subsequently,  having 
been  convicted,  and  awaiting  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  committed  suicide  in  jail  by 
poisoning  himself,  February  18,  1855. 

1855.— The  history  of  the  year  only  records  occur- 
rences of  purely  local' interest.  January  25  a  most  vio- 
lent snow-storm  set  in,  which,  lacking  the  modern 
appliances  of  railroads,  caused  a  complete  embargo  of 
railroad  traffic  until  the  7th  of  February.  'The  great 
fall  of  snow  stopped  the  receiving  of  supplies  from  the 
country,  and  wood,  coal  not  being  as  yet  in  use,  became 
so  scarce  that  the  Common  Council  saw  fit  to  take  the 
furnishing  of  fuel  to  suffering  citizens  in  charge.  On 
February  15,  the  city  offered  wood  for  sale,  "at  cost," 
to  families  in  quantity  of  not  more  than  one  cord  at  one 
time  to  anv  single  family. 

The  municipal  election  of  March  resulted  in  the  total 
rout  of  lM)th  the  known  political  parties,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Know-nothing  ticket.  The  new  admistra- 
tion,  as  do  all  new  administrations,  started  in  for  radical 
reform.  The  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law,  which 
had  before  been  a  dead  letter,  was  attempted,  and  a 
most  strenuous  crusade  inaugurated  against  the  saloons.  J 
Mayor  Boone  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  saloons 
closed  on  Sunday.  March  iS,  they  were  generally  closed 
in  compliance  with  the  proclamation  and  the  city  ordi- 
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nance.  Such  as  violated  the  law,  some  twenty  saloon- 
keepers,  were  arrested  on  the  following  day. 

March  id,  the  Common  Council  increased  the  license 
for  selling  liquor  to  §.500  per  annum— no  license  even 
at  that  high  rate,  to  run  longer  than  to  July  1.  ' 

April  4,  an  organization  was  effected  of  those 
opposed  to  prohibition  and  high  license 

*J™}  ;l<  *■  da-v  appointed  for  the  trial  of  those 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  Sabbatarian  law  and  for 
notation  of  other  temperance  ordinances,  occurred  a 
serious  not,  winch  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  or  more 
of  the  rioters,  and  the  wounding  of  several  policemen 
Titers  were  subdued  and  peace  restored^  the 

April  24,  n  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  whic  h 

;o;rrrcpas7icTmemi,n« ,he 

la-,  for  their  successful  efforts  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order  during  the  <•  late  disturbance.- 

md  rra  i'  3°;  t  rn'lroad  10  Bu  riin^,on- ,owa-  was  opened 
•     rams  took  excursionists  from  Chic*?  to  that Vw 0 

vis  L \\l  &'c  part^  of  ""'Zionists  from  Bur  iS 

Mayor.         8  *  public'y  by  the 

l;£Sry,hc  vote  ™-  f^nSS; 

September  1 1,  a  committee  was  mnnM  ■ 
ward  of  the  city  to  C«£?donX e  vdhW 
fever  sufterersof  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  V^fe 

•TdSSSS  ,8-,n,thc  equinoctial  rtoTtfSe  brfe 
commanded  by  clitaln'LrN^'ier^  V0'UmeCrS  "d 

^^^^^ 

Blue  Island  Avcnu saud  R„cii%.groun,,s  ,wcre  near 
dcred  by  the  ca.nl    Th,  V.        -?retrt'  and 


Hshed.  As  finally  adopted  ,  ,rv  n1'  ""V-^'  Wcrc  I,,,b- 
bcrship  who  ^^i^dcdTch£^l^W^*,,  t"me'"- 
The  male  eBrf5BE»4Wl 
to  is>7,  were    ,     J7L.rjDcrs>  bor"  '»  Chicago  prior 

twenty' one  years     Scmf'™„T  ,he V  of 

held  on  the  third  TueTav".  of  k'm1'"^  Wt"-re  *  be 
and  an  annual 

Of  December.  It  was  alsn  nW  !  SeCOrul  T***S 
attend  the  funerals  of  ESLSSES!  00  to 
provided  for  such  ^4reS;mtTbers'a»d  »  fond  was 
first  officers,  as  announced  S  n  d,stre«ed.  The 
November  a  were w  ,  "  th,c  nem°cratic  Press  of 
President  Cobnd '  R  T  u  John  H  Kin"'<*;  Vice- 
■Scammon;  £££yf V^^pL^^ 
for  annual  festival,  Gurdon  S  li,  m  Committee 
John  C.  Haines.  S'  Hubb*rd,  John  S.  Wright, 

December  it  effnrte  »<.  j  • 
Georgia  and  ifimSSmhlnb,  IJ*  °Ut  of  circu^ion  the 
ee banks  were  noted  in  the  papers,  f 


nown,  Flavel 
interest  of 


„  .  .  ^uiicwcc  oa 

wWch  was  to  be  dev 

tv  AitSl  Stemint"0  °f  eXtrCme  busi"«* 
January  J,  a  Kansas  aid  meeting       l  , . 

;&«iessi       *  held  at  which 


liberal  donations  were  made  to  aid  the  free  State  settle 
May  31,  was  held  on  Court  Square  one  of  th™ 
memorable  and  important  political  meetings  ew  Wd 
.n  hecity.*  At  this  meeting  overg ^poowafs  £n* 

nrl    i'"  r'i    /  !lC  P0H,ical  «cite'»™t  culminated  i"  the 
preMdentia  election  which  occurred  Novembcrlin 
the  political  complexion  of  the  vote  of  the  citv  irt 
ptetely  revolutionized,  the  RepmtaSS'S 
city  by  a  good  majority.  The  vote  was:  Fremont  6  Z 

S  c^'was9^  3IT^  ^  S 

before  6  tha"  of  four  ^ 

,u  ;V-uh'S  ('me  ,he  fact  had  been  clcar|v  demonstrated 
that  Chicago  was  destined  to  become  an  immense  citv 
—the  commercial  emporium  of  the  great  Xonhwst 
I  he  natura  evel  of  the  grade  of  the  streets  was  decided 
to  be  too  low  for  the  permanence  of  the  citv  or  its 
efficient  drainage.  Accordingly  the  level  had  been  sub- 
hshed  several  feet  above  that  of  the  old  streets  as  at 
first  laid  out.    This  virtually  involved  the  necessuvof 
raising  the  structures  of  the  entire  citv  to  the  established 
eve!  and  the  filling  up  of  manv  streets  to  the  estab- 
lished grade.    May  26,  many  land  owners  opposed  to 
the  high  grade  established  oh  Lake  Street,  applied  to 
Judge  Catotl  for  an  injunction,  which  he  refused  to 
grant.    The  right  of  the  citv  to  change  or  establish  the 
grade  was  thus  established,  and  thenceforth  the  labor  of 
raising  the  whole  builded  city  began.    The  work  wis 
completed  before  !S58.f 

The  local  annals  of  the  city  were  as  follows : 
In   May,  steam  tugs  first  began  to  plv  up  and 
down  the  river  and  to  tow  vessels  into  the  harbor. 
June  24  the  Masonic  Temple  was  dedicated. 
August  13,  a  most  destructive  fire  occurred  bv  which 
the  freight  depots  of  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Rock 
Island  railroads  were  destroyed,  together  with  some 
twenty  freight  cars,  a  large  quantity  of  disembarked 
freight,  and  several  factories  and  dwellings  adjacent. 
I  he  loss  was  estimated  at  §150,000. 

August  25,  the  schooner  "  Dean  Richmond,"  from 
Chicago,  left  Quebec  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  first  cargo  of  grain  from  that  far  western 
point. 

....  September  19,  a  most  lamentable  accident  occurred. 
I  he  I-ake  House  ferry  boat,  overloaded  with  passen- 
gers, capsized,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  laborers  were 
drowned.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  that 
the  victims  came  to  their  death  from  the  "  imprudence 
of  the  people,  in  rushing  in  too  great  numbers  upon 
an  unseaworthy  boat  and  taking  it  from  the  control  of 
the  man  m  charge  of  the  fern-."  The  crowd  was  made 
up  of  laborers  living  on  the  North  Side,  hastening  to 
their  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

October  18,  Hough's  packing-house,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  orcr 
Sioo.coo. 

November  21,  a  tornado  passed  over  the  city  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  twomenand  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty valued  at  §50,000. 

November  28,  the  first  wooden  pavement  was  laid 
on  Wells  Street,  between  Lake  and  South  Water 
streets. 

December  2,  a  severe  storm  occurred.  The  schooner 
''Charles  Howard  "  was  driven  ashore  ofT  Lake  View. 
The  crew  was  rescued  by  a  volunteer  company  in  the 
yawl  boat  of  the  "  Mohawk,"  manned  by  Captain 
Graw,  N.  K.  Fairbanks,  Isaac  Walker  and  Captain 
Moore. 
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1857. — This  year  witnessed  a  pause  in  the  progress 
of  the  city,  the  curtailment  of  business,  and  a  general 
breaking  up  in  common  with  every  other  commercial 
community  in  the  country.  Several  banks  suspended, 
and  a  score  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city  failed. 
The  specific  historic  events  as  chronicled  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  were  as  follows  : 

February  8,  there  was  a  big  freshet  and  there  were 
general  apprehensions  of  another  flood  like  that  of  1849. 
The  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  many  parts  of  the 
city  were  submerged. 

March  3,  at  the  polls  there  was  much  disorder.  At 
the  precinct  on  the  corner  of  Sedgwick  and  Division 
streets,  Charles  Seifurth  was  killed,  and  at  another  pre- 
cinct George  Armour  was  badly  wounded. 

April  1,  a  severe  gale  occurred  in  which  six  vessels 
were  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  fifteen 
seamen  lost  their  lives. 

At  the  April  term  of  the  Recorder's  court,  four 
negroes  who  had  been  indicted  for  stealing  poultry, 
entered  through  their  counsel,  the  apparently  legal  and 
logical  demurrer,  that  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
they  were  not  individuals,  were  merely  chattels  having 
no  rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,  and 
that  they  were  consequently  not  amenable  to  the  law. 
The  demurrer  was  overruled  and  the  colored  chicken 
stealers  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  penalty  for  their 
derelictions  prescribed  for  white  men. 

April  20,  in  a  moral  spasm  a  mob  tore  down  nine 
buildings,  and  burned  six  others,  thereby  breaking  up, 
what  were  termed  in  the  papers  the  "  Dens  on  the 
Sands." 

May  4,  the  "  high  grade  "  was  finally  established  on 
the  South  Side  by  a  city  ordinance. 

June  17,  city  orders  were  protested  for  non-payment, 
as  is  recorded  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  18. 

June  19,  William  Jackson  was  executed  on  Reuben 
Street  (now  Ashland  Avenue)  for  the  murder  of  Ronan 
Morris,  near  Libcrtvville,  Lake  County. 

July  3,  the  private  banking  house  of  E.  R.  Hinckly 
&  Co.  closed. 

August  3,  there  was  a  run  on  Hoffman's  Bank. 

September  29,  the  banking  house  of  R.  K.  Swift, 
Brother  ft  Co.  closed  its  doors. 

November  7,  the  Cherokee  Banking  and  Insurance 
Company,  having  a  large  circulation  in  Chicago,  sus- 
pended. 

November  16,  Walker,  Bronson  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
heaviest  produce  firms  in  the  city,  suspended.  The 
announcement  of  their  failure  in  the  paper  was  accom- 
panied with  the  statement  that  "  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  previous  to  their  failure  their  sales  had 
averaged  $100,000  per  day." 


In  November,  soon  after  the  failure  of  Walke., 
Bronson  &  Co.,  the  business  demoralization  became 
general,  and  the  year  closed  with  no  business  life  and 
only  the  unconquerable  hope  peculiar  to  Chicago  left. 
As  the  first  year  of  Chicago's  municipal  life  saw  her 
bowed  down  by  the  financial  disasters  of  1837,  so  the 
close  of  1857  saw  her  again  bowing  to  a  financial  storm 
which,  sweeping  the  whole  country,  left  not  a  shred  of 
speculative  wealth  behind. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  and  business  troubles,  to 
crown  the  disasters  of  the  year  there  occurred  a  most 
disastrous  fire  on  October  19.  It  broke  out  on  October 
19  in  the  large  brick  store  109  and  11 1  South  Water 
Street.  Property  was  destroyed  on  South  Water  and 
Lake  streets  valued  at  $5°°.°°°-  Thirteen  persons  lost 
their  lives  in  the  conflagration. 

The  end  of  the  first  two  decades  of  Chicago's  city 
life  showed  the  most  marvelous  advance  ever  shown  in 
the  development  of  a  community  or  the  aggregation  of 
a  resident  population  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  twenty  years  the  city  grew  in  population 
from  an  over  estimate  of  4,000  inhabitants  to  not  less 
than  90.000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1857  Chicago  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  Northwest  and  the  acknowledged  metropolis 
of  an  area  of  country  larger  than  that  of  the  whole 
original  thirteen  States. 

As  closing  the  annals  of  Chicago  to  1S58,  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  increase  in  population,  is  an 
index  of  its  growth  in  other  departments: 


roruLATios  of  chicaco  (Colbert's  table). 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  estimates. 


l83Q. 

183] . 
1S32. 

'333- 
1S34 

IS: 
1S37- 
1S3S. 

1S39. 
1S40. 


  30« 

,   Go* 

  600 

  35°* 

 I  .Sou* 

 3.*>5 

 4.000* 

 4.179 

 4,ooo* 

  4, 200* 

  4  470 

1841  5.5<»* 

1842  D.SQJO* 

«&43   7.58o 

There  may  be  some  discrepancies  in  the  above  table 
discovered  by  captious  critics,  but.  leaving  out  all  esti- 
mates of  population,  and  considering  only  the  state- 
ments based  on  actual  enumeration,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Chicago  increased  in  population  from  4,000  in  1837 
to  nearly  90,000  in  1857.  The  Federal  census  of  i860 
gave  the  city  a  population  of  109,263. 


1844   S.ooo* 

1S45...  12.0SS 

1S46  14.169 

•  847  

1S48  20.023 

«849   *3-047 

1850  2S.260 

1851  34.000* 

1852  3S.734 

1S53   60.66* 

1854  65.S72 

1S55   $0,023 

1S56  S6.oou* 

1857  93,000* 
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THE  PRESS  OF  CHICAGO. 


The  first  newspaper  published  in  Chicago  was  the 
Chicago  Democrat,  by  John  Calhoun,  from  the  building 
at  the  ctirncr  of  Clark  and  South  Water  streets,  on 
November  26,  1833.  This  paper  was  retained  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  until  November  iG,  1836,  when  John  Went- 
worth  took  editorial  charge  and  purchased  the  same 
a  short  time  subsequently ;  he  retained  the  paper  for 
twenty-five  years,  ultimately  disposing  of  it  to  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  Wentworth  issued  the  Chicago  Morning 
Democrat  on  February  24,  1840;  the  first  daily  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  the  Northwest. 

The  second  newspaper  was  the  Chicago  American, 
published  by  T.  O.  Davis  on  June  S.  1835,  and  by  him 
sold  to  William  Stuart  &  Co..  in  the  fall  of  1837.  'Will- 
iam Stuart  on  April  9,  1839,  issued  the  Chicago  Daily 
American,  the  first  dailv  newspaper  published  in  the 
city,  and  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  Chicago 
Express — first  published  by  William  W.  Brackett  on 
October  24,  1842,  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  first 
published  on  April  22,  1844,  by  an  editorial  committee 
consisting  of  William  II.  Brown,  George  W.  Meeker, 
Jonathan  Young  Scammon,  S.  Lisle  Smith  and  Grant 
Goodrich,  which  committee  appointed  Richard  L. 
Wilson  and  J.  Wellington  Norris  its  editors,  they  also 
being  its  publishers.  About  1856  Andrew  Shuman 
became  editorially  associated  with  the  Journal,  and  is 
now  its  editor,  having  been  associated  with  the  paper 
twenty-seven  years. 

The  following  gives  a  list  of  the  majority  of  the 
newspapers  published  down  to  1854: 

The  Field  Piece,  a  campaign  paper,  was  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Journal  about  June  10,  1848,  as  a 
Whig  organ,  and  was  continued  during  the  campaign. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Advertiser  was  issued  by- 
Hooper  Warren  on  October  11,  1S36,  as  a  "Liberty" 
paper. 

On  April  4,  1840,  Charles  N.  Holcomb  &  Co.  pub- 
lished the  Tribune,  of  which  E.  G.  Ryan,  subsequently 
Chief  Justice  of  Wisconsin,  was  editor. 

The  Hard  Cider  Press  was  issued  June  6,  1S40,  and 
discontinued  October  24  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
issued  by  William  Stuart  from  the  Daily  American 
office,  and  was  a  weekly  campaign  paper  in  the  advo- 


cacy of  Harrison  and  Tyler. 


Union  Agriculturist  and  Western  Prairie  Farm- 
er was  inaugurated  in  January,  1841,  by  the  Union 
Agricultural  Society.  John  S.  Wright  was  the  first 
editor.  This  paper  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present 
Prairie  Fanner. 

The  Quid  Nunc  was  issued  July  5,  1842,  by  (iris- 
wold,  Ellis  &  Fergus,  the  first  penny  paper  published 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

The  Northwestern  Baptist  was  a  semi-monthly,  and 
was  first  issued  on  September  15,  1S42.  This  was  the 
first  religious  publication  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

On  December  14,  1S42,  The  Chicago  Republican 
was  issued  by  A.  R.  Niblo,  from  Harmon  &  Loomis's 
buildings,  corner  of  Clark  and  South  Water  streets,  late 
the  American  office.  This  paper  was  published  to  create 
a  Tyler  boom  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a 
year. 

The  Western  Citizen  was  issued  in  1842  by  Zcbina 
Eastman  and  Asa  B.  Brown. 


The  Youths"  Gazette  was  started  by  Kiler  K.  Jones 
May  18,  1843. 

The  B  tter  Covenant  was  first  issued  in  Chicago  on 
April  6,  1843,  by  Rev.  Seth  Barnes.  This  paper  subse- 
quently became  the  New  Covenant  and  then  the  Star 
and  Covenant,  and  is  now  published  as  the  L'niversalist. 

The  Chicago  Democratic  Advocate  and  Commercial 
Advertist-r  was  started  February  3,  1844,  by  Ellis  & 
Fergus. 

The  Illinois  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  first 
Diedical  journal  issued  in  Chicago,  was  commenced  in 
April,  1844.  in  the  interests  of  the  faculty  of  Rush 
Medical  College. 

The  Gem  of  the  Prairie  was  beyun  May  20,  1844, 
by  K.  K.  Jones  and  James  S.  Beach  ;  it  was  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  Tribune. 

The  Garland  of  the  West  was  issued  by  Robert  N. 
Garrett  and  Nelson  W.  Fuller,  on  July  30,  1845,  and 
that  was  the  only  number  issued. 

The  Spirit  of  Temperance  Reform  was  started  by 
J.  E.  Ware  in  1845. 

The  Western  Magazine  was  the  first  literary  maga- 
zine published  in  Chicago,  and  was  issued  in  October, 
1845,  by  William  Rounsevillc  »V  Co. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  Liberty  paper,  was 
issued  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  by  Eastman  &:  David- 
son. 

The  Chicago  Yolksfreund  was  the  first  German 
paper  published  in  the  city.  It  was  commenced  in  De- 
cember, 1S45,  by  Robert  B.  Hoelfgen,  as  a  weekly 
paper. 

The  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung  was  established  in  April, 
1848,  by  Ri.bcrt  Bcrnhard  Hoeffgen,  with  whom  George 
Schneider  became  associated  in  1S51.  Anthony  C. 
Hesing  subsequently  took  charge  of  the  paper,  and  it 
is  to-day  the  most  influential  German  newspaper  in  the 
West. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Advertiser  was  commenced 
by  Alfred  Dutch,  as  a  weekly,  February  3,  1847. 

The  Western  Herald  was  started  on  April  I,  1S46, 
and  was  the  primary  Congregational  newspaper ;  its 
name  was  changed  on  April  7,  1853,  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Herald. 

In  1846,  Robert  Wilson  published  the  Daily  Cav- 
alier, a  penny  paper. 

Rev.  William  Rounsevillc  in  1846  issued  the  Morn- 
ing Mail. 

The  Chicago  Ariel  was  issued  in  1S46  by  C.H. 
Boner. 

The  Dollar  Weekly,  by  William  Duane  Wilson,  was 
issued  in  1846. 

The  Valley  Watchman,  J.  McChesney,  publisher, 
was  issued  in  1846. 

The  Northwestern  Educator,  a  monthly,  bv  James 
Lysander  F.nos  and  D.  S.  Curtiss,  was  commenced  in 
September,  1847. 

The  Liberty  Tree,  an  abolition  monthly,  was  is- 
sued by  Eastman  &:  Davison  in  1S46. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  initiated  on  Thursday, 
Julv  10,  1847,  by  Joseph  K.  C  Forrest,  James  J.  Kelly 
and  John  E.  Wheeler;  this  was  the  germ  from  which 
the  present  Tribune  sprang. 

The   Watchman  of    the   Prairies  was  issued  on 
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August  io,  1847,  by  Rev.  Luther  Stone  in  the  interest 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  was  the  first  weekly 
Haptist  newspaper  published  in  Chicago.  The  paper 
was  afterward  merged  in  the  Christian  Times,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  Standard. 

The  Porcupine,  by  Charles  Bowen  and  Thomas 
Bradbury,  was  a  short-lived  paper  published  in  the 
winter  of  1847-48. 

The  American  Odd  Fellow,  the  first  organ  of 
secret  societies  published  in  Chicago,  was  published  in 
1S4S,  by  Rev.  William  Rounseville  and  J.  L.  Knos. 

The  Northwestern  Journal  of  Homeopathia  was 
a  monthly  journal,  published  in  October,  1848,  and 
was  the  first  homeopathic  journal  in  Chicago.  George 

E.  Shipman  was  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

The  lady's  Western  Magazine  was  issued  by 
Charles  L.  Wilson,  December,  1848. 

The  Chicago  Dollar  Newspaper,  a  literary  weekly, 
was  commenced  March  17,  1849,  J.  R.  Bull,  editor. 

The  Chicago  Temperance  Battle  axe,  C.  J.  Sellon 
and  D.  D.  Driscoll,  was  published  in  1S49. 

The  Democratic  Argus,  daily  and  weekly,  was  started 
by  B.  W.  Seaton  ami  w.  \V.  Peck  in  August,  1S50. 

The  Eclectic  Journal  of  Education  and  Literary 
Review,  was  issued  as  a  monthly  in  June,  1850;  C.  F. 
Bartlctt,  editor. 

The  Commercial  Register,  was  issued  weekly  by  J. 

F.  Ballantyne,  in  1S50. 

In  January,  1852,  the  Chicago  Literary  Budget  was 
issued  by  W,  W.  Dancnhower. 

The  Christian  lira,  Rev.  Epaphras  Goodman,  was 
issued  in  185?. 

The  Western  Tablet  was  issued  February  7,  1852, 
as  a  Catholic  literary-  periodical,  by  Daniel  O'Hara, 

The  Chicago  Daily  Express  and  Commercial  Regis- 
ter, an  independent  daily  penny  piper  was  started  June 
11,  1851,  by  J.  Q,  A.  Wood  and  W.  J.  Patterson. 

The  Weekly  Express  was  published  by  J.  F.  Ballan- 
tyne &  Co.  in  1852. 

The  Daily  Times  and  Citizen  was  published  in  1852, 
by  Zebina  Eastman. 

Frihcd's  Banneret,  the  first  Norwegian  paper  in 
Chicago,  ivas  established  in  1852  by  Maurit/on  &•  Kjoss. 

The  Daily  Democratic  Tress  was  first  issued  on 
September  16.  1852,  by  John  Locke  Seripps  and  Will- 
iam Bross.  This  paper  afterward  consolidated  with  the 
Tribune. 

Sloan's  Garden  City  was  first  issued  in  iSo  by 
Oscar  B.  Sloan.  ^  ' 

Horner's  Chicago  and  Western  Guide  was  a  monthly 
published  in  1853.  by  W.  B.  Horner. 

The  Chicago  Evangelist  was  a  Prcsbvlerian  publica- 
tion issued  in  April,  1853. 

The  Youth's  Western  Banner  was  a  juvenile  monthly 
issued  in  August,  1853,  by  Isaac  C.  Smith  and  Oliver 
C.  Ford  ham. 

The  Christian  Banker  was  issued  January  5,  1853, 


by  Scth  Fainc  and  John  M.  Holmes,  in  support  of  Scth 
Paine's  peculiar  system  of  spiritual  banking. 

The  Christian  Shoemaker  was  issued  by  F.  V.  Pit. 
ney,  as  a  travesty  on  the  Christian  Banker. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  was  first 
issued  on  January  5,  1853,  with  James  V.  Watson,  editor, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  fraternity.  Its  present 
editor  is  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  and  its  influence  is 
simply  incalculable. 

The  Olive  Branch  of  the  West  was  published  in 

1853,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Balmc,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Baptist 
Church. 

The  Chicago  Homeopath,  a  monthly  popular  journal 
of  homcopathv,  was  started  in  January,  1853,  bv  Drs. 
D.  S.  Smith,  s!  W.  Graves  and  R.  Ludlam. 

The  Chicago  Courant,  an  independent  daily,  was 
issued  November  t6,  1853,  with  William  Duane  Wilson 
as  editor.  It  subsequently  was  issued  as  Young  America, 
and  then  as  the  Chicago  Times,  by  Cook,  Cameron  & 
Sheahan,  with  James  W.  Shcahan  as  editor.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  upon  the  present  Chicago  Times, 
nor  to  discuss  its  wide-spread  power  and  influence.  Its 
present  proprietor  is  Wilbur  F.  Storey. 

The  Traveller  was  issued  in  18*3,  bv  James  M.  Chat- 
field,  John  Chatficld,  Jr.,  William  B.  Doolittlc  and  Lee 
Lars. 

The  Hemlandet,  det  gamla  och  det  Nya,  was  the  first 
Swedish  newspaper  published  in  Chicago,  in  1854,  with 
Rev.  E.  Norclius,  editor. 

The  Maine-Law  Alliance,  a  temperance  weekly,  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1874.  by  Hiram  W.  Jewell, 
with  Revs.  B.  E.  Hale  and  F.  Yates  and  Dr.  Charles 
Jewell,  editors. 

The  Free  West,  by  Goodman,  Warren  &  Eastman, 
was  published  in  1854. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Mail  was  started  in  January, 

1854,  by  George  R.  Graham. 

The  Chicago  Protestant  was  published  January  25. 
1854,  as  a  monthly  bv  Hays  &  Thompson. 

George  Schlae'ger  published  the  Deutsche  AmeriW- 
ncr  in  1S54. 

The  Atlantis  saw  the  light  in  1854,  under  the 
auspices  of  Christian  EsseUen,  and  the  Associated  Tress 
dispatches  were  furnished  the  Chicago  dailies  in  Nov- 
ember, 1854.  . 

Subsequent  to  the  vear  1854,  papers  increased  and 
multiplied  in  the  city,  and  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  rtstimt  to  give  an  extended  list  of  them.  Inc 
papers  of  the  present  time  would  occupy  pages  in  their 
syllabus,  but  the  prominent  secular  dailies  are  the  I  n- 
bune.  Times,  Inter-Ocean,  Journal,  News  and  Herald; 
and  the  religious  papers  are  the  Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate.  Advance,  Standard  and  Interior.  It  is  hard 
to  justly  discriminate  as  to  the  relative  importance  ol 
newspapers,  but  this  brief  list  exhibits  typical  jour- 
nalistic successes  in  various  branches  of  politics  ano 
theology. 
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UVal  tad.. iJmU  Iw  Miihe  ap|tnlt  iu  tfcfi/ 

atMtialM  uffr  «.t,i-ti  ll.f  T  liiw  l«i«trcd  iXpuU 
«n  n.flifha*  t  r  ibrir  kmil&faa  a  ail  up-  |tw<  «<  H*iltm  aw  n  •  »*ry  ^.  nia  i*i 
figVirMMa.il  t\w  «fl»!.-«..  aflLfa        I W  «tt  C«rr«  aaj  |Jin*«*  U  irttaftrt 
A.ta.  Ik-nocunc  mtati^,  «n  Mm-  lU  ^  f«  B-ii-to-ntih  a 

Jaj  a*ar.*(  ntlf  will  W  lU  \M  f.r  1 1**"-*  *«bJ  tprwHI-x  iim«  Ii  p-  d 
•f^f«l«wlAa,iriai>ala*kiBj!i-ufMrh  '»««  *<«.l»-l»  iuiiw  la^itfm 
•*«*rrjrttliMi.,  tttvettt  ur*awi  im;  IV I  E-»x:»»»,  Wi'tVJ— »*/'•!€  Wft  bill* 
nn  b*.in«»a  tlMlica.  la  o.  >arracnu  III  »Vt)U,  »tc  ^cl  ikata  rfatn  a  IM  tuaJi.r 
■tit*  WaipIraJul  .i^ht  l-irtCait»*a*«  KftfYafi.  flul.n  »>.  IVitVl^-i*  i-J»l- 
Uciaotralic  »-»t  tMril-Urv.  at  that  n  ut  *™  >  *•  *»  *<kr*  -W  UWt  JlW 

<aiiaa«t  a  tattglr  tUnUr,  to  laa  a..il..«RJ  l**a*  al  K-tf>a»L  ilW  katf^g  a^ 

«-f  ilit  Krror  il  wouM  atr^e  tai»  iU  a  mU«U  jro.jmnlf  c/  ft-a  ItW  U  i  >*m 
f  ar.l »  uT  Lht  cn*i»;,  irtoit  «t  ct  aaa  a*«i 


*lC&i  OSZ,  COM  ALL  11 


«  1pt»,  »*.  iMf  •>4>  ctiilraiai  la  »!f  itn 
•■■-rt  »«a li  awl  al  It*  (ullrt'aaJ  »>ar»l 
ibtu  Dai-ki  aaa1  Ikair  ni  Ml)  al  tU  atoa 
Una  j  aa4  al  iIm  fitai  aJatiwl;  *)t4  U  m 
.1,  )MB4>  aaclutca.  ftrsata,  »--J  WfaU 
taartUala.  Natr  Ua  n.to  al*  Ua  ai^a 
t>  «a<tr«ilal  »nU  itaf  la  •» 

ftrwur — Yea,  tkia  awiM  be  a*  fi-4 
al  .Vbi£rvla.  I  ut  thil  va  kiri  t-tf.N 
i»>*Il  ap  aiiih  Matij'i  rata  |kan  kni  iku. 


/•*  lit  51*t»»#»  fpWwmfL 
WHItJS  AM)  DKMOCHATS— 


f*«ii#- —-How  »l»  ;« iK  tW «]  T«ap. 
k.n»  7    .Wkal  m  tba  t>t«*  la  )«ar  c«/  f  •  | 

kaaaj^Ucwaal  u  In  it  a  a»a!l  Uk  nib  I  a.nlfa  klUVahti [wfrl ^  Rwrc  If.aai 
.    -      ...  -  I  b7  H-wriwi !  Ptih*^.  If  flaf 

.IftCkkamt-'-ra-l.  ii  rrorr*.  wu  »„  ..^  way,  ha  waatal  ila 

Baail/afH^^f»wMWn.,ftaftw,J.  (nt-_|,,  ut  *Jaa,H*«,  it  al.at.d(»aal 
f«aa,tr,  la-lhrr.  iU/ at»  t.U  ■_  „  *lf%  i4t  *,Mr,  Ir>j  )hat 
11  ta  i>al  lU  srral  ^t.«tt.c«  0-t.,  aU«  \nm,t»l  l.a  tSa  c.wa  ibltmll  *l  l!-.  Ma- 
Ikal  aaal*  a.  tt«rf>  tall.  Ut  H  laliwlpajlir.  t^tit  fli-ara  Uia t»a  f*at^r4 
ir.tyijlf  ai  aULa  ta  tun  a*l  tVt •(  iJlat^i  Jlia  rrrai  uilialtVia  ifca  Uaya  u.aJ 
<C.iUltjlCMkatbrBa>79ilaaL  Vw  k..»  uiitft  cuamrra  o  X*n  V*»k.  |l-ni*« 
Ua  .Vi^»»(e  gal  tit*  rjar*  f>U1  IDJ  Vt-  (arj  ll.tVJr  >J*a-  |W»ata  lU  nir«.M 
tfiik.' Itar  rib-'l  t.ii- lie  r'.-ai.....  1  .f  wi„  ta/a^uj,  MJ  Hi  b«tJi  al* 


■iW  Ml  i . 
^fcnaw*.r,rc._*." 


a.:  , 


......  ^.t™aj,„ 

raoamn  a  - — ^aa  a: 
a-a  paraaa,  a*  Ta*, 


•aa~-.-.t.  .,    "*='•■       -  lb,  ...  .a,; '••  Mall  UJ  aa,.  ,'.  lV|,,a.  aaj  Ikal  lb. 

«     n-Kar-k.    iar,  ^a^p.  J-.W  I  Ust  Ik,  1 1 .  ja  Ojfu*  d  lac  A  (  ». 

FAC  SIMILE  OF  CHICAGO  MORNING  DEMOCRAT. 


/a.aa.r-l  aar*  la  brctr.  aaa,  i  |.<a  „,e  C|1T  „J  «  .Ulrf,  lap  M  .ij  aa- 
-.a  Lira  II..  lak-  Wha  laaaliaa,  Uia  ,„|;  „  p  laa,  .lial.bara  filrd  ul 
a  jaat  lia  ibaa  /  TVaa  arf«,  atak  la  aaa  .ipraaaM, .  Naa,  let  Hmiaaa'a  raalia 
anaaifka.  bat,  at  Ua  aaiar  aaja.  Ih*.  >Mk  laMaa  k.  abat  aka,  aa*  la  p'.'.l'a. 
•aaad  a,  ll  ika  aa>J  aaa!,  a.n,  patta  aad  ana.  ilrptnd  a,,  n  i.<  ,Vaaki.p"-i  I»  •  JI 
apalk.    ll  a  tM  aanf  aiaca  I  Ma  a  ata.  ta  ,lc  s.aalr  ul  iSa  |r«i  Hu. 

banll.l  Ik«  Allaalit  aaara-  t>  «■<»•• 
btaprrw«f<r»af..nr.a.il 


'•flu'.lil  (alpntbkl  il'r«,-J  bra"*' 


ninit 
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titwa,  act  M  ltd  itACaa  ib  ;Jl  tW 

Butr% 

I   .1.  ..'i  lii*  Jail  immc'Id;  Tla- 
Bad  Gaav^raatl  *tr#>|k»r,    I  a*9p«4*.  il 
tlarrt«M  atat  VtVmlttlM  Ifl'l  Cwit+r»» 
<u««  a^r/Hvt,  *•  «ImU  htta  ■  fret l  Fa*t- 
rs1  ftaoh  agita,  >n  «)aat  aituntt  atnh  tha 

Oo'in  nMl-      NaBJ    tb«   am*  J«V  I 

bat  *  »•  cm  .Admce  In  wmpmtAtm  IUak 
iiirr<urw  Oit«  «  ■»•  6«b  I  rata*  * 
after  •!(.  It  hat  ici  lag  Ira,  bal  tail'  ■  > 
tin  imm  KtMfti;  here,  tad  trt  Bat 
■adar  rat  ialtrurc  -f  the  II  -ak  of  Eaj- 
tattd  I  '»«tlj  ht-t«.  tnrt.1  Taatvkiat, 
thai  ftm  mil  aatta-ad  «  rltxIMtt;  j»*r 
it-r  ud  alateraitil.  I1 


hitk  it-l  alatr rteit.  ll  at'i  intturir**- 
a«  Urmtn  in  »»«  in  •*  twr  «itr  in 
■h*.  fUce.  I  ItU  J«  it  MMf 
..««.-!  ■  ,<  ta.tul  rtalrr       Lit  to  the 


f,t  i*a  Ml  »  IWN t**r-«aaru  aaa  I  aral 
.«it>arai  tteae  f-rta*  ahnh  *•*  at  I  f  I  wait 
daalaW  fcj  Wit  aal  I— «a*l  l«»A<i  t>r-ali-  aVvaa 
<taa.ata1  *k*,a  mJ  artaiaaJ'r  paaaa  aj  bal  arflN 
.fa  f  •alrgttft  1/  o»r  -vtaaat  tY^acrm*  wkact  tka  ntaaf  ■  haal 
tort  •■«  fjaaara-aaa*  taa  euf  It aa  laitaaltati 
al.rft,       aa  '-aratuaf.tr  b*aaV:  »' 

fcwlraa*,  That  ■•  .adipaaaaul  rrtt«art  a*J 
lnai  ai«aa*aat<iaa  at*  ate  laataa*»f  iha  t«ua 
rt  iU  w.?c.i.a#*  .a,  hatha*.  .ati.ta.~A.  ava 
•air  a—  taw  af  h*rtit«  Ika  teWi; 

-  "1  af  raralaaaai  iht 


aaaaaa.  A  L  ttaaaa.  K*i  •%*» 


'U-rt-r*  p»  atVf  at  bat  t*t  aWtoa, 
4*1  air.  tWi-a  rrva  *ar  .-.tJ  tal  rbmav 
•rtr.a  Lara) 

J7^**- -h- 


r.  ,u-  [»••-■  a-n-iUi  ram. 
ata.*--  al  WaAllfU*  a  fa  ..I,  a.  attar  ..b 
Itava.--.  fd  tba?  a,  Uxa.  -m.ra.-r..  m> 

tti  aiar  aaao  laa  la  I  a*  Nua  ih 
•taartr.a  ikat  aUcf  uattral»ai  af 
,Uwa<M>  Car  At  aafa  aavaaar  at  lU  a> 
■baarr  »•»     HMftl        ***** t  aaaVta. 

f,  TVl*  a  apMraaaa  caiiaaxa,  la"  par- 
Joataia,  •  1.  '<  "  a  awjai  *aa  H--u 
M»al  aaaaar  *UI  aamr  *«  N  . 
tuaalaea-  aaJ  «-JfW  W 

<a>Mbi 


tut  aa  a  (bar a  aaaa  Aa  aacaJ  aasik* 
•rrrrci  i-*a<  —       ar«r  UaJnf,  a#4 


XiatlWfli  ■  aUr 
uly  «ttawjb«(1 
tin,  Ctia  .1  alL 


klJctlng  »a»r*  •  ,.   •  .  1  =    ».  ia« 
utiMfl.    "V  M«*  tart  »  «ar  Hixlitrii  1 
Mai  (Jag  t„ikffK  BfttccaMtat 
(arm?  vnitaal   Wc  luT«aiUrf«  anajarilj, 
Wl  av«tl  al  air  fnarraf.  aajnN  Ilka  Ikf 
rtn^aUlrt  MlJ,  (•rjttll'li;  lht>  »rtf« 

<*  aranj  i  it  <i  ivaoaaiala  I*  plraaa  a'-l. '  {min- 
Mr.  CarMf  kf  M  tiaatlauin.  •*<  aoai ' 
a)r«i't  lika  kiaa.  Bat  ha  ia  an  aarir*4, 
«r.' J»ln-/j»  aaaf  ini»lli»r-t  nalnrali*«i 
«.iblM,  *'  J  aa»«i  atcart  Ut  "t  trial  f  At 
taaaa  of  W  caaalattwall  art  Inaa  tfrJ 
aJaaaat  ■»!  rort^-aaca,  it  ft  anlr  t.iht  la 
Xi*t  iWtt  1  a*tt  la  eke  <w*rtia  a(  tkt 
J.  The  Vfh'ft  can't 
Thty,  mi  kaav.art 
««fHit*.  TfBt  D  laKKtira  4 
tijaalilT  it  naii  a  ataii  »itli  ihtti.  If 
lhay  hi&  ikaar  trar,  a  aaJttt  aliqta  waailil 
tit^  Tmt  varr.  Tata  aftm,  ta>t<  aJaa'i 
)ikt  Mr  --«■  ■: :i-  hetaajM  ha>  wit  ta«  ■ 
Whaj.  that  my  Wall,  m?f~.  h,  wu, 
il  k  ntaaa-  |a>.  lata  ta  traaat.  A  aitt 
l^it  %*  f-«tiK*il  brfart  U  tin 
Gtirttl  it  ta  rMrrpritina; 
atai,  aaaar  fntaata  ka««  rtnfiaifatt  ia 
klta,  |«t  at  til  ttaaarl  Sim,  I  m  « 

Ta  trt  i*  kunfttn  tad  ta  forfyvt  Jraiat, 
Tha  (iifttr*al  fa*  it  a/l«a  aacr  btat  fiWoa 
ar»#n  tri^aanl. 

/traa"—  V«t  art  ratV.  TtHapklaa.  lit 
I*  ta  Iktawairtl  a-tw  araW  trai  al  at. I 

aul  Mi 
(laianrralt. 
Crlli 

tty  ia 

1  tmao  ttatt  ha  tar  trtls' 
1  -  ■ 1 1 1  and  ttjun. 

Hi^mj  «ut  aac<«at  •>  tie  jtof  <autt , 
.1  iv.:  fit.  C.  1). 


.✓'t^i.'iriH  I  mat  1  j  «/ 
aw  t  ar  »<  Ca«at*  fcr  itt  ataaaal  araaaaiaal 
faar.  a*a  ^a»^»  ptaaaajl  ika  U**m|  aaaaai  w 

**"  amurn  iu 


att  a«*  »>->*a*»»  aarart»t 
ar  fcrwrCaaaatXaavlaaal 
>r  rra-rr  a-art.  -«i-t«.  »  •»»'■  S« 
aaaa  a— I  a.  ttav^tVaaliaa 
AaVtfaaia,  la  aaaaal  aaaa 


Straw  Tat 
aart.  aal 
lata  at 

Aar— *  »—■!■  I  if  tVea  *Vf  f*aa}  K 


taVnf  TW,  «  a«r  at 
c;u  aa  ika  ii« 

'  "nKnaiiili, 


.  lu.aaV.1  U  I    •»■»-  "  »-  »J  ia* 

■ntBtta  at  ■»  "** 


IHBta.  ■  iiManwn  aataa  aa 
pliraa  iktT  »t(l  da  at  >ttalatt 
rala.  U  ia  iht  Wkitt  aat.a 
crl'iAf  at.  iti>  r^r.  Uatuaj  pt<  hi ' 
lUrktrt  and  tnt'daara  ajtj  incrar; 
IMtlj  larl  troan  ttatt  ha  tar  ati.lv 


•tara,  ItW  (tc  III 
/aaa  Mt'kaal  H> 


Lk  SAULE  CUU>  r«  AWACC. 
At  a  at aat ra*«  awtiatf  af  ttt  a  atn'tn  at*  (a 
|UI«  1   twr.  a*  it  a  at*  Caart 
la*a  at  taa  l(ka  — *  tX 
STUJ^at  t>al«a  am*  r 
Vim   Wat.  CtaaaM 
•ara  aatl»iar->»»a-ata 

Cat*.  t'/.B.  Ua-tatl.  aaa  l.a  altar  rttii'ca 
—- tJ  ifer  attarl*  W  laa  aaaauof  la  aa  lar  Ua 
aaat  roWiaai  a'tl-aMtwa  aa*  iha  OaavjciaHc 
BVia  at  U  Aaa.  Catt'f.aaf  aaa»«*  lui  a 
^^avarva  .f  ft.t  at  ^a^aiat  tr  ita  eaatr  la 
■  aal  tatattat  .fihla 
aCaata 
tW  A 

t*Wj  U.Uarar.A.Bt  Mr.AllraU. 
J.  !A  Mttra.    TV.  a  .ami.**,  tlut  a  aaan 


aaMaatVnk 

.r.oai  ia«  aui.ir.1  t>ir.:  *t  WU  R»  »»U*an 
0.tbmui.  ait  aavraaa.  Ika  tatnnatf  ka 
ttactara  tf  t\a  aatU.  Haan  at*  at,*«n»aa 
laaal*  a\*«aai  at»,at  P-ra—iaU.  taal  Ibaawlf 
rv.rva  ,  ,i  tlMa  r  ^.^...  m  la  a4**>Vaa 
>a.lt  Hp  taa]  ^ra"rViaata  rf  Aa  aaafaV 
artaaaaa,  at  aaaaat  trar  estitaa  t  ata. 
«i<aaa.(Ja<  it  iha  laaalniakat  pr.«lkrfa  aad  il. 
>-aaia}  itair  a/aU  f«*t  «rtirr*t  f-atjaatllf  u 
ftlaMi:U  IB*  kW«r*«a  ivalaat  *alr  raia^f 
ma  ata  ffritf  11m  — f  »i  arfaalti 
laaraaattta  ataaVl  vaaai  <tt  l*»a4  eft  1  lata  h 
f*ri  (»  (bath  lit  *a*»aaaa.  U  a.-|«a-"  It 
^♦■a  laa  ajrvitt.  av"  aifa*.  la.r.aalct  Iha  110K  -»a 
aaa«h»tii*a*  at  ika  ta,  --a».,  tal  t(Aaa>  tarj 
tM .r.  w  trtata.  ibat  ».f  att  laaatari***  *p  w 

rt  taaara  aadarKatr 
!**•.*•  af 
b-..-  ,: 
bartttara, 

Tkal  Ika 
aat  t*ufaO.  ciiif  a)  aw 
vtk  a-aVaad  (a rata-  tad 
int.  a  ttl,  ta  tt  k,  ta  ata  - <-*»**!  B«r«i 

n^a  u-alh  .1 
rtania  al«ar.   M  Taal 
fltrt.«r  r***alaa 

iTta-.  r»V,  Tktl  Wanla  VatBtrta  f  aar-viVd 
1a  ita  1  f-»-ia#a  il  Um  lm-rJ.  *( 

a'-tar  h.*  att'  effarla     att  vt»  . 

iMtiuUjr 


J.nat  laa  tirn-al 
.f  •  r»ar  u  a:i  lHaa  tSt  *-ra- 
jttaa  t  f  f «  n .  caHaaat*  af  vaijt  ia  W>  ha> 


f taaaa 

laT^tVard  hj  tSa'  p**aa«  Ctaia4 
r«r  h/vJum  (laaaat  a;  (arnaf 
n—it  at*  IMS,  aV}  PO 

•Tfb    I  Lataatt  ta  a  taaaa  at*  rtttitti  avaf  a*-- 
W  Aa  aaauoaari  »•»• 

SlSkW  (rttnt-D 

al  ha>  ^  htaa  atal  aafa  At 

Mft  »  nm^itMaaM. 

C^Wtca.  t  at  frl.  litU 

MASONS  (WAN  TED! 

FaTTtta  JOtlllStVMtl  MASOTUI 
C)J  a  raff  rrtaltrnctl  taal  l.b»tl 

.    t-f-  ;f 


AawirW,  TW.<  rr  l>anaert/  it  It- 
naltWra  aa  aanaatJr  aahaHaa  tjvaaa  a^af? 
a.AAi.  <r>rtitiiaa  a-taa*-a  *a*  '''"ta  Oai  n 
Hvtaat, 1  tad  Hat  Ckl  1 U* .  o , 

Cw^Vraott.  af  C>*K»  kaiof  aaltd  aj»?avv.  ^ 

4  >W  aanaitaaa  iaotrttd 

j^m.,  aaNM,  aaaa  tat  ia-atttfl  fo-.yaa-  «  1  ^  Ua  Daaadaa*  IBM  <• 

aVaaaatart.                                                I  ' XaOUKtwl Tai'.fat  HX.  . 

Tka  Hat.  Wa.  HTatl-t-   ia  iaj*>  »l'*  uit  t-taj  raal  a.».«^  laaaaatut. 

•riaaai.rrcaaO*  saalaa;  f>r  aaa  •tftatr*  ata,  arjalf  if  •••»■  a.i  daiht 

m«1  al  >ia  hua  armaa  .f  T,|latutr».  7ra^«W  .  fe»           apaaaad  la/  *va  faaaeal 

^f.-aalnafa.—rT.fl-aa^.-i-''*--'*-'"  |U.,4'nW  vrf 
«riaa  r'rvi  |~J«»f  1t^u*t>  af*-  (atjr.avtttk 

-ai  tarpravfl      I**  aarrtixf.  I  t^s,,-  \„  aipttur*  a#taa»r  I'rtf- 

,,t  a<  1— —a  Uj       aowJ  ia-  »a».aw<  Orat  rwi  Aims  **  —atonal  J«"  M 

.,t.  .iit-  -la.rt  JdUO      ika  iaa>,  rL.  «ra  a/  ft, 'a: 


taa  rajrat  af  iha  l^h  uaa  I*-  f"OW '* 
UM  t*m  aihna  ata*  ->M  Ivrikr,  kai  a  .*r  fatal 
aahaafa    *a»»      tWa  *aJ  -a*  a  U*> 
n  tka  lap  af  ra  tal,  la  aanat  a  haaaa,  aad 
l.u  .»  attl.  **r  oaa  or  ball  lain  an  f  a  aV. 
Tb*  btaai  *a»  liaal  M*aa  '»»r»  r+4.  «f  •  anl 
UlaIM  <pc4*.  bra-w  .arani  ia*ara1  *■  •*-  **>«. 
aitk  a  craa-f  raak  aat.    Aaf  aanax.  tail  vaal 
«M>!r»»*»{<*  o»nuWDnt/rv  ib*f 
m  I—  *»•■!.  aal  I-  laiMaauV*  Tctar-'f-araa. 
•aBp  J.hMCSII  CAP^kDV, 

Cltcatt.ftb  »»aa*  B— I  INaJ. 


Fhrcnolo*-*-, 

aJJJtO^C  TCW.  P>jp8j  */*kt  ftrtatt 

"  i  i>  tf .  1  

a  a aarta  af  Lactam  ir  1  f  i 
aa  abark  ia  ar>l  trath  Uf  toraUat  a/ 
!ha  ►atrial  aiita- ailk  the  tat<*an*rrat 
[fif|Ji'  aa«  lt»»  p-a,*aal  ataaat  it-  aoracai 
AO  **»»lia  la  ht  ptviUal  tlb  * 
*r*  rvT—i-l  atrat  a  kit  Imm 
rTtov-a.  tk^ra-rvnU.araas^Nikraattatav 
a  >  dxi>  aula  at  Iha  8at|attab  lf.**t  — 
-laathcr  at  Latvtrra.  lu-iriaaa.  fl,  to  ito 
tt«aaa.  rtktV  t*w 


_  _  a—atk  aahatb  rwtrai  caa- 
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TOWN  OF  EVANSTON. 


Eaiu.y  Bmtlers  of  the  Township.— Until  Cook 
County  was  organized  into  townships  in  1850,  the 
territory  now  comprising  Evanston  was  included  in 
the  "Gross  Point"  District,  a  tract  of  country  which 
was  of  somewhat  uncertain  dimensions,  but  which 
was  supposed  to  exist  for  the  convenience  of  the 
voters.  In  ISoO,  when  the  township  of  RidgeviHc 
was  organized,  it  included  the  present  towns  of 
Evanston  and  Lake  View.  Thus  it.  continued  until 
the  township  of  Evanston  was  formed  in  1857,  when 
the  Wilmottc  Reservation  was  added  to  the  latter.  In 
1859  this  territory  was  disconnected  from  the  township 
of  Evanston  and' added  to  New  Trier.  It  is  this  trai  t 
of  country  (known  as  the  town  of  Evanston,  since 
township  organization  was  abolished  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1870)  that  is  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  in 
matters  touching  lirst  settlements  and  genera]  carlv 
history. 

In  the  year  1830  Phillip  Rogers  settled  on  the 
northern  part  of  Sections  31  and  32,  and  must  be  ac- 
counted the  pioneer  of  the  town  of  Evanston.  Ilia 
laud  is  now  a  portion  of  Rogers  Park.  After  erecting 
a  log  nonse  ho  commenced  burning  charcoal,  which  he 
brought  to  Chicago  with  an  ox-team.    He  married  in 
1841,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  still  resides  on 
the  old  homestead,  with  her  son -in daw,  P.  II.  Tonhy. 
In  August,  1830,  Abraham    Hathaway  built  a  log 
house  at  Evanston,  situated  on  the  present  pirk,  near 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  soon  thereafter  con. 
verted  it  into  a  tavern.    It  is  said  that  its  reputation 
was  not  of  the  most  savory  character.    .lames  Carrol 
settled  upon  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  30,  but 
Edward  H.  Mulford  had  already  claimed  that  tract  by 
pre-emption,  and  in  1838,  when  he  came  to  assume 
possession,  he  was  obliged  to  drive  off  the  squatter" 
at  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol.    In  the  year  1837  Samuel 
Rohrer  arrived  with  considerable  live-stock,  and  lirst 
settled  at  Rose  Hill,  on  the  premises  tiow  occupied  by 
Mr.  Weber;  but  he  soon  concluded  to  move  further 
north,  and,  in  uceordance'with  a  superstition  which  ho 
held,  he  set  lire  to  his  shanty  before  he  left  it,  that 
he  might  have  "good  luck"  thereafter.    When  he 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olencoe,  which  was 
then  called  by  the  Germans  "Ewige  Quid"  (Everlast- 
ing Punishment),  ami  saw  the  lake  on  one  side,  the 
"skokey  "  (swamp)  on  the  other,  and  bluffs  and  gullies 
before  him,  he  turned  back  to  permanently  locate  at 
Evanston— on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  25, 
now  occupied  by  John  Muno.     Here  Mr.  Rohrer 
lived  until  in  1847,  when  he  bought  a  part  of  the 
school  section  of  Niles.    In  1838  Edward  II  Mulford, 
who  had  ejected  James  Carroll  from  his  claim,  built 
a  lavoni,  and  old  settlers  who  ure  now  living  assert 
that  his  charges  were  exceedingly  high,  although  his 
accommodations    were    good."    AMNit    this  time 
James    and     John     Carney     settled     on  the 
southwest    quarter    of     Section    18,    which   now  * 
inoludes    the     most     valuable    residence  portion 
of  the  village  of  Evanafcon.    In  1839  Otis  Munn 
settlod  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Merrill's  residence, 
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and  John  Zender  located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  31,  a  little  south  of  Rogers'  Park.  Paul  and 
George  Pratt  settled  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 18,  and  built  their  house  where  Briennan's  black- 
smith shop  stands  in  Evanston.  Pctor  Sell  mitt  located 
himself  we*t.  of  Rogers  Park,  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  31.  Edward  Murphy,  supervisor 
for  a  number  of  years,  bought  a  claim  of  Moses 
Trader,  and  settled  on  it.  O.  A.  Grain  came  to  South 
Evanston  in  1840,  and  in  1842  his  brother  Charles 
arrived,  purchased  a  farm  and  learned  the  coojwr's 
trade  of  William  Poster,  working  at  it  for  twelve  years. 
George  W.  Huntoon.a  Constable  from  Chicago,  settled 
near  the  center  of  Section  19.  whore  South  Evanston 
now  stands,  in  1841.  Jacob  Phillips  bought  fifty 
acres  west  of  Rogers  Park  during  the  next  year,  and 
still  resides  there.  In  1843  John  O'Lcary'and  Ed- 
ward Davlin  made  their  home  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  30. !  the  site  of  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery ljcing  a  portion  of  the  land  which  they  then 
purchased.  From  1844  to  1847  David  Hood,  John 
ISeck,  Peter  Bletsch,  Henry  Fortmaun,  Joseph  Klein, 
John  Tillman,  Henry  Reinberg,  Michael  Breit,  Peter 
Rinn,  Frank  Schniitt.  and  Peter  Muno  settled  along 
the  so-called  "  rid^e  "  between  Rose  Hill  and  Evans- 
ton. In  fact  until  the  village  of  Evanston  was  platted 
and  the  site  drained  by  the  Drainage  Commissioners, 
the  settlements  in  the  present  town  were  generally 
confined  to  the  territory  along  the  ridge. 

Township  Oruanizatiox.— The  town  of  Ridge- 
villo  (or  "  Ridgevill,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  old 
records,)  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  organized  under  the 
act  of  1849,  which  went  into  effect  in  April,  1850. 
The  first  election  was  held  on  the  second  of  that 
mouth,  the  Moderator,  Ebenezer  Bennet,  "making 
proclamation  in  aloud  voice,"  at  the  door  of  George 
need's  house,  that  the  polls  were  open,  ready  for 
the  reception  of  votes.  Up  to  the  time  of  closing  the 
polls  (0  o'clock  !•.  m.)  ninety-three  votes  were  cast, 
Edward  Murphy  being  ejected  Supervisor;  S.  S.  Bil- 
lings, Town  Clerk ;  Peter  Smith  and  E  II.  Mulford, 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  Phillip  Rogers, Assessor ;  Jacob 
Smith. Collector;  Otis  Munn, Ovcrscerof  the  Poor,and 
David  Wood,  Charles  Miller  and  Martin  Young,  Com- 
missioners of  Highways;  Andrew  Faber  and  Jacob 
Smith.  Constables. 

Having  lieen  appointed  a  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Moderator  and  Clerk  divided  tho  township 
into  four  districts.  Messrs.  Pratt,  George  W.  Hun- 
toon.  Isaac  Burroughs,  Edward  Murphy  and  Jacob 
Smith  were  appointed  a  committee  on  "animals  run- 
ning at  large,"  and  rejsirted  that  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  all  cattle  and  horses  should  be  shut  up 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  hogs  and  geese  during  the  entire  year,  tho 
law  to  take  effect  on  and  after  May  1.  It  was  decided 
by  the  township  legislators,  also,  to  establish  two 
pounds,  one  in  each  ond  of  tho  township  W.  B. 
II n u toon.  Jacob  Hartman,  John  Moore  and  Abram 
Snyder  were  elected  Overseers  of  Highways  in  the 
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four  districts,  mid  David  W.  Burroughs  mid  David 
Hood,  Pound-musters. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  township  Solons  in 
their  brst  meeting,  a  special  one  was  held,  ut  which 
Clerk  Killings  "  proclaimed  that  the  sum  of  $175  was 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tho  town."  Kut 
the  Board,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two,  refuscd,to  raise  the 
amount.    At-  the  next  moeting  held  on  Slav  25  the 

a0*!,™?8  ,m,°re  fort",lilt*>  being  resolved  to  raise 
*^00  to  defray  general  expenses  and  for  the  survey  of 
the  Ridge  road.'"  In  July  and  August  Joseph"  E 
Ihoiupson,  Deputy  County  .Surveyor,  bv  order  of  the 
Highway  Commissioners,  surveyed  not  only  this  road 
but  a  nuiuber  of  other  minor  highways  iu  the  t<.wi>.' 

In  April,  1851,  the  new  township  organization  act 
went  into  effect  Although  it  repealed  the  one  parsed 
in  1849  and  authorized  any  county  at  any  general 
election  to  adopt  township  organization,  it  retained 
ho  provisions  of  the  previous  act.  Under  the  new 
law  fcdward  Murphy  was  elected  Supervisor  of  the 
township  and  Samuel  8.  Billings,  (Jerk  The  ,ut 
furt  er  I)rovid  d  for  tl  lection^  ^tsesToV, 
Col  lector,  one  Overseerof  the  Poor.threeCommissioncrs 
o  Highway.,  two  Constables,  two  Justices  of  ti  c 
n,r;ii  h:l?a,'V0;'Cr^rS  °f  "ig'-^vsas  there  are 

,,?,rl     /"ay  deU3r,V,"e'     Auy  *Own  having  800 

IX      f  W1UC,Ult  Cd  to  *Mie  "'Witional  Supervisor 
and  each  town  constituted  an  e! 
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have  been  the'dwtbTf  'ehhJ'ZlT'*  '""V  of  'mhtht 
either  party,  nnr  in  anv  ma  ,^17'  nn'\bw»  ■  wrJto 
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cceded  by  G.  P.  Foster.  In  November,  I860,  J  M 
Hill  was  chosen  Clerk.    Mr  Hill  was  succeed  W 

ruarv,  1862.  L  Chfford,  who  was  appointed  in  hi, 
place,  continued  to  servo  until  November  18G4  E 
Haskins  was  elected  Supervisor  iu  Noveralwr  186' 
and  was  succeeded  by  E.  S.  Taylor,  who  sen'ed  for 
three  years.    L.  A.  Clifford  acted  as  Clerk  until  1873, 

ur,>  ,  hitcU  VM  l'Wu  to  tho  Position.  Georm 
W.  Reynolds  acted  as  Supervisor  from  November,  1866 
to  November,  1870,  and  Eli  A.  Gage  from  1870  to 
1874  inclusive. 

At  the  annual  election  in  April,  1874,  A.  J.  Grorei 
was  elected  Supervisor,  and  J.  R.  Fitch,  Clerk.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  time  Mr  Fitch  lias  served 
as  Town  Clerk.  The  Supervisors  have  been  J.  C. 
Humphrey,  elected  in  1876,  removed  from  term  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  James  Currey  appointed 
in  his  place:  George  W.  Huutoon,  Jr.,  1877,  and 
Max  Hahn,  tho  present  incumbents,  elected  in  April, 
1878. 

The  present  town  officers  are  as  followa :  Supervisor, 
Max  Hahn;  Assessor,  John  A.  Pearsons;  Collector, 
Joseph  M.  Lyons;  Clerk,  J.  R.  Fitch;  Highway  Com- 
missioners, Samuel  Reed,  Domiuick  Schreiber,  John  C. 
Murphy;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  James  Currey, J.  A. 
Hoismgton,  (jeorgo  Kearney,  W.  L  McGarry,  John  C. 
Murphy :  Constables,  George  W.  Franklin,  William 
Carney,  B.  F.  Berry  and  Ed.  Murphy. 

E.VRLY    SeTTLKKS  OF   EvAXSTO.V    VlLLAOE. — The 

building  of  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Railroad 
through  the  county,  in  the  summer  ami  fall  of  1854, 
caused  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  along  its 
line.  The  road  reached  Evanston  iu  September  nf 
that  year,  and  was  opened  to  Waukegan  January  1, 
1855.  The  survey  of  the  road  brought  to  the  site  of 
Evanston  one  of  'its  earliest  and  best  known  citizen*, 
George  Kearney.  The  young  man  accompanied  his 
brother,  who  was  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  road,  and  he  decided  to  settle  here.  This  was  in 
April,  1854,  and  he  accordingly  located  upon  the  land 
where  ho  now  lives,  north  of  Emerson  Street  and  west 
of  Ridge.  The  house  which  he  built  in  1855  is  still  his 
home. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Kearney's  arrival,  which  was  just 
previous  to  the  platting  of  the  town,  there  were  living 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  village  of  Evanston  a 
number  of  farmers  who  are  still  residents.  Paul 
Pratt  and  family  were  settled  upon  a  piece  of  land 
which  would  be  "on  the  corner  of  Leon  Street  and 
Ridge  Avenuo,  it  being  now  occupied  by  M.  MerriU. 
Eli  Gaflleld  resided  then  as  now  in  a  locality  north  of 
Foster  Street  and  east  of  Ridge  Avenue.   Mrs.  EIi»- 
both  Pratt,  siBtcr  of  Mr  Gafticld,  built  a  new  frame 
house  that  year  upon  land  which  lies  south  of  Emer- 
son Street  and  west  of  Ridge  Avenue.  John  Carney, 
brother  of  James,  and  father  of  the  village  police 
officers,  owned  and  lived  upon  his  land  west  of  Ridge 
Avenue  and  north  of  Dempster  Street   South  of  Mr. 
Carney  lived,  and  still  lives,  Charles  and  Oero  A  Crain. 

The*  house  now  occupied  by  S.  V.  Kline,  west  of 
Ridge  Avenue  and  south  of  Lincoln  Avenue,  was  then 
the  residence  of  William  Foster,  who  was  both  farmer 
and  coojier.  Mr.  Foster  is  still  living  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  South  of  Mr.  Foster's  place,  on  the  west 
side  of  Ridge  Avenue,  lived  David  Burroughs  ana 
family.  Next  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ridge, 
was  Mrs.  Jellerson,  widow  of  O.  Jellersou,  and  then 
Paul  Pratt  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Kearneys  house 
was  built  south  of  Mr.  Pratt's, 
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Anthony  Haskamp  livetl  east  of  the  ridgo  and  north 
of  the  present  Central  Avenuo. 

Dr.  John  H.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  who  had  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land  north  of  Dotnpster  Street  and  east 
of  Sherman  Avenue,  hail  sold  it  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  and,  as  the  only  s|M>t  fairly 
above  "  swamp  level,"  it  had  recently  been  laid  out 
into  lots  by  Rev.  Philo  Judson,  agent  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  also  a  well-known  preacher.  In  the  spring 
of  1854  upon  all  tliis  tract  of  noarly  three  hundred 
and  eighty  acres  there  was  only  one  little  house 
situated  upon  the  present  campus  grounds  of  the 
University.  South  of  the  Dr.  toster  purchase  was 
the  farm  owned  by  Abrain  Snyder,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monticth  and  Mrs.S.  II.  Densmore.  8.  S. 
Billings  resided  on  the  corner  of  Hidge  aud  Central 
avenues,  being  one  of  the  old  settlors  who  has  deserted 
Evanston,  as  have  also  Isaac  and  U.W.  Burroughs,  An- 
drew Robinson,  John  Spence  and  a  few  othors,  who 
combed  the  Evanston  of  1854.  'In  that  vcar  D.  W.  Bur- 
roughs kept  the  post-office  in  the  house"  where  Alonzo 
now  lives,  and  brought  the  mail  once  a  week,  on  horse- 
back, from  Chicago.  The  next  year  the  railroad 
brought  so  many  new  coinors  that  mail  service  was  in- 
creased to  twice  a  week. 

The  first  public  school  had  been  maintained  for 
several  years,  being  located  in  :i  log  budding,  corner 
of  the  present  Ridge  Avenue  and  Grecnloaf  Street. 
Henry  Clark,  a  farmer  who  had  located  on  the  north 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  19,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  had  sold  it  to  the  town  of  Ridgeville  for 
a  buryiug-ground  and  a  site  for  a  school-house  and 
church.  Hen  in  July,  1854,  the  first  quarterly  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Evans- 
ton  was  held.  The  land  upon  which  the  school-house 
and  church  stood  is  now  platted  in  Pitncr's  addition. 

Except  the  land  lying  along  the  ridge  and  the 
University  grounds,  the  present  village  site,  in  1854, 
was  low,  wet,  swampy  ground.  But  under  the  act 
passed  in  1852,  the  drainage  commissioners  were  at 
work  during  1S54-55  to  reclaim  the  land.  They  dug 
one  ditch  from  the  ridge  east  to  the  lake,  along  what 
would  now  be  Milburn  Street,  and  they  dug  another 
running  from  near  Winnctku,  northeast  and  southwest 
to  a  slough  which  emptied  into  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  By  these  means  the  low  lands  of 
the  village  site  were  made  habitable,  although  it  was 
not  for  many  years  afterward — until  the  town  com- 
menced to  raise  aud  grade  her  streets — that  it  was 
considered  fairly  "  out  of  the  wet." 

Among  the  pioneer  merchants  who  flourished  about 
this  time  were  Charles  Wilson,  who  kept  a  tavern  and 
general  store  on  Ridge  Avonue,  north  of  Noyes  Street 
(Section  7);  and  Philo  Judson,  whose  building  was 
situated  upon  the  silo  of  W.  C.  Garwood's  drug  store. 
The  upper  part  of  the  structure  was  used  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  religious  services. 

Original  Tows  Plat  —The  origin  of  the  town  of 
Evanston  is  traced  to  the  successful  efforts  of  those 
who  founded  the  Northwestern  University.  In  the 
summer  of  1853  a  committee  appointed  from  that 
institution  to  select  an  appropriate  university  and  vil- 
lage site,  ti.xed  upon  the  land  then  owned  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Foster,  of  Chicago.  It  was  beautifully  located, 
along  the  lake  shore,  and  comprised  what  is  now  the 
principal  portion  of  the  University  grounds  and  a 
large  part  of  the  corporate  territory  of  the  village. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1853  Rev.  Philo  Judson 
platted  the  purchase,  comprising  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  acres.    Early  the  next  year  the  two  hun- 


dred aud  forty  acres  King  west  of  Sherman  Avenue 
and  north  of  Dempster  Street  were  bought  of  James 
Carney  by  Andrew  J.  Brown,  and.  in  connection  with 
the  University  purchase,  laid  out  into  lot*  aud  blocks. 
The  whole  was  recorded  as  one  plat,  with  scv- 
miuor  purchases,  in  July,  1854.  The  Billings  and 
Snyder  farms  were  afterwards  bought  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Northwestern  University  and  added  to  the 
original  town,  which  now  included,  substantially, 
the  territory  bounded  by  Dempster  Street  on  the 
south;  and  a  line  which  would  be  the  continuation  of 
Florence  Street  to  Church,  east  to  Maple  Street,  north 
to  Emerson,  east  to  Sherman,  north  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  University  grounds  aud  cast  to  the  lako. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  of  tho  Northwestern 
University,  declared  at  their  first  mcetiug  held  May 
31,  1850, 'in  the  office  of  Grant  Goodrich,  was  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Christian 
learning,  and  under  the  patronage  ami  government  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  wore  present 
at  that  meeting  Rev.  Z.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Indiana- 
street  chapel,  who  o|>cncd  the  proceedings  with  prayer ; 
Rev.  Richard  Haney,  pastor  of  Clark-street  church, 
Rev.  It.  H.  Blanchurd,  of  the  Canal-street  church, 
Dr.  John  Evans,  Grunt  Goodrich,  Orriiigton  Lunt, 
Andrew  J.  Brown,  J.  K.  Botsford  and  Henry  W. 
Clark.  Dr.  Evans  and  Messrs.  Goodrich  aud  Brown 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  charter  for 
tho  Northwestern  University.  The  charter  was  ob- 
tained, and  was  approved  by  Governor  French,  January 
28,  1851.  Bv  its  provisions  Richard  Haney,  Philo 
Judson,  S.  P.Keyesand  A.  E.  Phelps,  for  tlie  Rock 
River  conference";  Henry  Summers,  Elihu  Springer, 
David  Brooks,  and  Elmore  Yocum  for  the  Wisconsiu 
conference ;  H.  W.  Reed,  1.  I.  Stewart,  D.  N.  Smith, 
a  d  George  11.  Teas  for  the  Iowa  conference,  and  such 
persons  jis  shall  be  appointed,  by  these  conferences,  to 
succeed  them ;  such  meml»crs  as  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Michigan,  the  North  Indiana,  and  tho  Illinois 
annual  conferences :  Grant  Goodrich)  Andrew  J. 
Brown  John  Evans,  Orrington  Lunt,  J.  K  Botsford, 
Joseph  Kcttlcstrings,  George  F.  Foster,  Eli  Reynolds, 
John  M.  Arnold,  Absolom  "Funk,  E.  B.  Kingsley,  of 
Chicago,  and  such  persons,  citizens  of  Chicago  or 
vicinity,  as  should  be  appointed  by  tho  Board  of  Trus- 
tees hereby  constituted  to  succeed  them— wore  incor- 
porated as  the  "Trustees  of  tho  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity," whose  term  of  office  was  four  years,  and  who 
were  "endowed  with  the  usual  powers.  The  annual 
conferences  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  visitors 
from  each  conference  to  attend  the  examination  of 
students,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  trustees, 
except  the  right  to  vote.  June  14,  1851,  the  trustees 
organized  and  resolved  to  open  a  pre|>aratory,  or  high 
school,  in  Chicago,  and  for  this  purpose  they  bought 
of  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  block 
upon  which  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  now  stands,  for 
HH.fiOO.  a  few  of  the  members  becoming  jiersonally 
resiK.nsible  for  the  sumo.  This  property  is  still  owned 
bv  the  University.  In  September,  1852,  the  first 
financial  report  of  the  University  shows  the  receipt*  up 
to  that  time  to  have  been  $1,193.01 ;  expenditures 
$1,183.08,  leaving  a  balance  of  $9.93  in  the  treasury. 
Rev.  P.  Judson  was  appointed  agent  of  the  University 
October  1,  1852,  and  the  institution  commonced  its 
career  of  financial  success  and  educational  life.  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark  T.  Hinman  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  faculty  June  23,  1853.   In  tho  moantime  the 
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trustees  had  decided  to  establish  a  school  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  first  proposed,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  best  to  buy  a  site  near  the  eitv,  where  thev  could 
locate  the  University  proper  and  sell  lots  to  endow  the 
same  1  his  decision  was  also  strengthened  bv  the 
inspiration  infused  into  the  enterprise  bv  the  President 
elect,  who  was  a  man  of  broad  mind  ami" culture.  The 
trustees  therefore  visited  several  places  along  the  lake 
shore,  and  finding  it  dillicult  to  agree  upon  any  local- 
ity as  a  proper  village  and  University  site,  had  nearly 
given  up  the  project  and  were  about  to  make  final 
arrangements  to  ],x.;lte  j„  wnnt  js  now  th(J  yiU.{„c  . 

Jefferson,  when  by  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  "pres- 
ent beautiful  grounds  at  Kvanston  were  selected  Or- 
nngton  Cunt  who,  from  the  first,  ha<l  been  very  much 
m  favor  of  a  lake-shore  site,  was  not  satisfied  to  yield 
Sifft*'^.,'  hf  his  scarch  rewarded  by  what 
most  des.ral.le  locality.  He  induced  the  committee  to 
accompany  bin,  to  the  spot,  which  they  immediately 
d  unan.mous  y  fixed  upon  as,  ahove  all  others,  the 

thl  ,1  ?  Y  l°  t,,C,r  This  sit".  which  wa^ 

t  en  selected  was  owned  by  Or.  John  EL  Foster  of 
Chicago,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred  am  seVcntv 

*1,000  cash  and   note  ftjr  mm     pilvab,0  . 
te    veai-s.and  secured  by  the  indorsement  o   a „  r 
tun of  the  trustees.    At  that  time  there  was  no  rail- 
road, but  surveys  were  being  made.    The  transfer  «„. 

be  E  i,  to  l',     lo;ImiS0In'  W!Wt''"Ploye<l  to  lav  out 
ti»e  land  into  lots  and  grade  the  streets    Urge  sales 
of  lots  were  ma.  e  theuc\tspa<ni.  ,ri,;„i.  . 
•hips  sold,  amountin  "to .EMS  '  !?2  8dl°,ar- 
of  about  *25,000  >»ytlSchicaff!  'Kid  tCtf'T 

nStv  t?    ,  ^fl  ^"vdcr  filrms  were  purchased. 

arra  ts  were  nil  7'"°?  wf™  ea^hlishe.l?and 

Ind  S.  rG  ma,,e  f °r  8C,10",S  <*  Applied  Science 

most  important  one  Ma  Ami  „  •  i -  '  .  °"  11,0 
li'iuor  should 1  be  sold  wit       * ?lacted  tlmt  »" 

hi  d,,„o  m„S  t™  m,S  1T„ '«J|™»'.  «i"  in  force. 
l»ff>  W  n,„,St  »S?oh  Lv  '  W"'»"o»  of  tl»  vii. 


one  and  English  literature;  Henry  S.  W  \  II 
professor  of  matriematics;  lfcv.  VV.  D  wl 
Upr  of  Creek  ;  Daniel  Bonbright,  li  ft 
Ca  in,  .-a  led  mto  service  in  1858.    Ci.erarv,  S 
and  ecloc  ,c  courses,  of  four  years  each,  were  e«£ 
"died.  -I  he  "  H.uman  Literary  Society  -  wasor™  £ 
during  the  year,  and  took  charge  of  the  library  of  £ 
lamented  Dr.  Hinman.     I„  the  meantime  Vlml 
wooden  structure  had  been  completed  and  occupid  * 
he  UmversUy    The  building  is  still  stauding.LJ 
been  removed  from  its  original  site,  and,  with  an  I 

of ftvJEST-  h'  thePrelja^y 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  1S56  weny 
John  Lwms,  M  D..  president;  Orant  Goodrich. vice^ 
presKlent;  Key.  p.  JudeoB,  secretary  and  financial 
Was:  Ornngton  Lunt,  treasurer.  In  185"  Boded 
Jvciinicott  Commenced  the  collection  of  the  sniendd 
museum,  now  located  in  the  fourth  story  of  Univer- 
sity Hall,  and,  as  t  he  curator,  his  name  was  added  to 
the  faculty.    The  specimens  in  each  department  were 

ithsonian  Ins:i- 


the  University  was  held  XZ™1  md  tho  Pr"Pcrty 
The  UniverKv  ^  taxation. 
1«55.    Dr.  Hi„  ,;!in  to  X  1  7  T'ied  ^mber, 
ability  is  largei;  d  o'theTi  l°TCihn^  *"1  and 

I  mversitywas  madeto  rest^MT  "l™  the 
(ore  its  openinrr.  d,ed 'lu,'"g  the  year  bo- 


Foster;  n'ow'-Bl,, lop'^rS1^^  ^""ph  Si 
P-identofthefacVltHetlKh;1^ 


labeled  under  the  auspices  of  the  8mL« 
ttition,  and  the  museum  at  once  assiime.l  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  such  institutions  in  the  Hist  J. 
\  .  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  professor  of  natural  scieiiLCj,  was 
also  added  to  the  faculty.    The  first  freshman  c'ais 
organized  in  November,  is£>5,  consisting  of  ten  young 
men.    Of  these,  live  graduated  in  185!) ;  being  Thomas 
E.  Annis.  Samuel  U  Eastman,  Winchester  E.  Cliffonl. 
Henry  M.  Kidder  and  Elhanon  J.  Searle.  At  this 
time  (1851,)  the  number  of  students  entered  in  all 
four  classes  of  the  I 'diversity  was  about  thirty,  aud  its 
net  assets,  consisting  of  real  estate  in  Evam<t«t)  and 
Chicago,  buildings  and  furnishings,  real  estaro  ™- 
tracts  bills  receivable,  etc..  amounted  to  I319.868.2T. 
Up  to  that  time  it  had  received  and  disbursed 
#185.048. to  in  money.    The  University  felt  itwlf  iu  a 
safe  condition  to  establish  itself  in  a  permanent  awl 
substantial  structure  and  cast  aside,  as  outgrown,  tlx* 
modest  wooden  building  which  it  then  occupied.  Ac- 
cord in >rly  the  board  of  trustees  issued  a  c  rcalar  fur  die 
year  1858-5!),  announcing  to  the  public  their  future 
financial  policy.    The  following  extract  is  germane  to 
the  subjeot: 

"The  board  determining  it  most  important  to  pre- 
serve a  sufficient  endowment  for  the  future  wants  of 
the  institution  have  determined  that  no  part  of  die 
property  now  held  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  other 
pur|iose  excepting  so  much  of  $50,000  as  may  remain 
after  the  payment  of  present  indebtedness,  and  as  may 
be  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
for  two  years,  and  that  remainder  ought  to  lie  Mti  to 
the  purpose  of  making  permanent  buildings  for  the 
institution,  provided  A  sufficiency  of  money  cannot  be 
otherwise  secured  in  due  time 

"For  the  better  sceureriieut  of  this  object  the  Ixard 
has  adopted  it  as  a  permanent  policy,  that  one-fourth 
of  all  the  lands  now  held  by  tho  University  in  the  town 
plat  of  Evanston  and  all  held  in  Chicago  shall  be  re- 
served from  sale  to  be  leased,  and  the  remainder  only 
be  sold,  that  it  rnav  be  converted  into  productive  real 
estate  to  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  fund 

"Tho  wisdom  of  the  above  arrangement  cannot  ne 
doubted.  A  permanent  and  sufficient  endowment  is 
indispensable  to  the  greatest  success  of  any  institution 
of  learning  of  elevated  rank;  this  therefore  must  be 
secured.  The  present  property  of  the  instil 
though  not  small,  is  too  small  to  admit  of  A 
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To  convert  any  amount  of  it  iuto  building*,  thus  di- 
minishing the  endowment,  would  bo  seriously  to  embar- 
rass its  future  operation*  and  cripple  it-s  usefulness. 
Admonished  by  the  sad  fate  of  other  institutions, 
though  in  great  trout  of  suitable  buildings,  we  havo 
determined  that  no  jmrt  of  this,  or  but  a  few  thousand, 
can  be  invested  in  brick  ar.d  mortar  " 

In  i860,  Henry  S.  Noyes,  A.  .M.,  professor  of  math- 
ematics, became  acting  president  of  the  University, 
holding  the  ollice  for  six  years  thereafter.  Until  the 
election  of  Dr.  ErastuB  O.  Haven  to  the  position,  and 
to  the  chair  of  Evans  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Haven  assumed  the  duties  of  his  ollice 
Juno  23,  lS>jO.  During  the  previous  year  an  impor- 
tant addition  hal  been  made  to  the  educational  facil- 
ities of  the  University.  Instruction  in  elocution  had 
been  given  with  success  during  previous  years,  but  in 


Law,  which  since  1859  had  been  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  became  a  department  of  the  former. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  in 
June,  1873,  was  also  created  the  College  of  Technology, 
or  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  the  student*  in  which 
were  given  the  use  of  the  uow  extensive  museum, 
drawing  room  and  laboratories,  to  practically  pursue 
their  scientific  studies  and  investigations  Photog- 
raphy and  telegraphy  wore  also  taught  iu  both  theory 
and  practice.  Because  of  economical  consideration 
this  department  of  the  University  was  discontinued, 

Oliver  Marcy,  LL  D.f  became  acting  president  in 
1876  and  continued  to  serve  until  1881,  when  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Cuminiugs,  the  present  incumbent,  went 
into  ottice. 

Preparatory  Saioot.— By  the  action  of  the  board 
of  trustees  in  1859,  a  preparatory  department  of  the 
University  wus  established,  under  tho  charge  of  a 
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1808  Prof.  Rolwrt  H.  Cummock,  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented teachers  of  this  branch  of  education  in  the 
country,  became  a  member  of  tho  faculty  and  added 
his  strength  and  skill  to  its  already  widening  influence. 
In  1809,  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  whicli  had  been 
organised  for  ten  years,  becamo  a  department  of  tho 
Northwestern  University,  anil  the  elegant  stone  build- 
ing known  as  University  Hall  w:is  also  opened  for 
the  use  of  students.  It  was  during  this  year  also  that 
the  University  classes  were  opened  for  the  admission 
of  women.  This  movement  seemed  but  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  absorption  of  tho  Kvanston  College  for 
Ladies.  In  June,  1873,  the  College  became  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  University,  which  at  once 
assumed  full  proprietorship  and  control,  and  elected  fivo 
womon  to  its  board  of  trustees,  one  to  its  executive  com- 
mittee and  one  to  its  faculty.  In  Octol>er,  1872,  Dr. 
Charles  II.  Fowler  bud  been*  elected  presidont  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  June,  1873,  bv  agreement  between  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Northwestern  University 
and  the  University  of*  Chicago,  the  Union  College  of 


principal  and  one  assistant.  Tho  first  year  about  fifty 
students  were  in  attendance.  In  1808  this  number 
had  increased  to  132,  so  that  two  assistants  were  re- 
cptired,  and  in  1883  the  attendance  had  increased  to 
245,  and  the  corps  of  teachers  to  one  principal  and 
seven  assistants.  Rev.  Herbort  F.  Fisk  has  had  charge 
of  this  department  for  ten  years. 

Present  Status  of  tub  University. — Evanston, 
the  seat  of  the  Northwestern  University,  is  eleven 
miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Milwaukee  Division  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  It  is  a  village  of 
about  five  thousand  inhabitau<s,who  are  noted  through- 
out the  country  for  their  morality  and  culture.  Within 
its  limits  all  the  leading  Christian  denominations 
arc  represented,  and  the  great  evil  of  intemperance  is 
barred  out  of  the  University  by  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  its  charter,  which  is  still  in  force.  The 
grounds  consist  of  about  thirty  acres  of  land  on  the 
shores  of  Lako  Michigan,  shaded  by  a  native  grove — 
beautiful  by  nature  and  beautified  by  art  The  main 
building,  called  University  Hall,  cost  $110,000 ;  it  is  an 
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imposing  structure  of  stone,  four  stories  in  height 
aud  is  used  only  for  a  chapel,  library,  museum  and 
recitation  rooms.    It  needs  no  description,  as  the 
miring  here  produced  speaks  for  itself. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  extends  its  privileges 
to  young  ladies  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as°to 
young  men.    For  recitations  tlie  ladv  students,  accord- 
ing to  their  advancement,  meet  with'the  regular  classes 
at  Lnivcrsity  Hall,  or  at  the  Preparatory  building, 
hxoept  whore  they  reside  with  private  families  in  tlTe 
village,  their  home  is  in  the  Women's  College  build- 
ing, an  elegant  brick  structure.    The  immediate  over- 
lit  of  the  college  is  committed  to  the  lady  dean 
»d  by  assistants,  while  the  general  domestic  man 
agement  is  under  the  charge  of  the  matron  The 
College  is  about  five  minutes"  walk  from  the  University 
and  contains  ,»  cha|iel  and  other  public  rooms  for 
special  services.    For  young  ladies  who  cannot  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Woman's  College,  provision  is  made 
at  the  College  Cottage,  a  convenient  and  well  furnished 
home.     Intimately  connected   with   the  Woman's 
College  is  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  presided  over  by 
Oreu  JS.  Locke  and  seven  assistant*.    Instruction  ii 
given  in  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  and  there  is  a 
■pocial  «mri»  for  performers  on  orchestral  instruments. 

ine  connection  of  the  Garrett  liiblicil  Institi.f« 
with  the  University  will  be  shown  herea'  ter   im  »     L      ma,d?  b*  Pluci»S      "  faculty  -  of  1855  beside 
full  history  of  this  noble  institution  of  ChW  U  rn  lei,  P"**"}  "7*  °f  thfl  0,,kere  of  *»»  ud 

|»g  will  also  be  given.  Heck  HaH,  a  iliiissive  and  JSJm'-0"'  °f  ^  ^'-«tern  University  fw 
beautiful  structure,  is  the  home  of  student*  purs. £  ' 

Snston    >S1       8tU,lieS'  ,,Ud   fa  an  «"5T8 

after      g         ge  °f  Uw  Wi"  a,So  found 

18.0  the  general  library  consisted  of  about  four  thou- 

Eni  j  ".'f  ' We"1Selectcd'  ttml  al»'0^  entirely  . 
W        Dn'1U?  *«  added  the  (Jrec  ile  if 

Library,  a  collection  of  twenty  thousand  volumes  i 

oS^JTSf  ^/S4**  theprivSln  y 
«h.„„V-  gcholtoe,  of  the  Ministry  >f  Public  In 

S  \'L  PlUSsilk    The  ^llection"  was  poc  iarh 

r  ,  „*  r  i    <,r°enleaf,  of  Evanston.    The  OrrinVtnn 
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and  labeled  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  benidcs  A.  TV 
Vassey  col  ection  of  Rocky  MouuuS  phnU  h 
mosses,  and  various  collections  frJudfifi^ 
Braa.l   etc. ;   a  zoological  collection,  iuc  nd ii  fi 
MVard  whale  "and  the  "Mauser  elephant" tdfi 
geological  and  ethnological  collections. 
nillSSfy  to.tl,ci;'bu»da''t  ™ea.is  furnished  by  the 
l,u    «  f   f°r  !nto'let-'tu»l  ^'Iture,  there  is  a 
and  well  appointed  gymnasium,  under  the  2 
of  a  competent  director,  and  in  which  ™,»|,  of 
both  sexes  are  faithfully  instructed.   No  X  5 
-pared  tp  guard  the  physical  health  o  M  JZi 

oi  the  \v  oman  s  College  ' 

tian'ldnT?*  Un»»«™ity"'ort.he  advancement  of  Clin* 
NV  r *  I  !  °JJ  "as  become  a  mighty  power  in  the 
M  oi  tl, west  Its  membership  roll,  showing  an  sttcii- 
dance  . n  all  its  departments  of  nearly  one  thousand 
studente  18  considerable  of  a  contrast  to  that  of  1K3 
wnon  ten  young  men  constituted  its  strength  To 
realize  .ts  remarkable  growth  it  would  be  well  afco  to 
compare  its  early  financial  condition  (*9.93  in  the 
treasury)  with  its  present  status -its  indebtedness 

M«£  $1         1,"'  1,ud  P°™*»™S  I^r*"y  with 
i,ouu,wu   A  nother  comparison,  which  is  interesting, 

w>  "  fnr.nl>,.  "  al   IBS?  UJ. 
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appropriate  to  the  several  depart  ,ents  o ",V*7  ■  °?,k" 

University,  and  also  to  furnish  etudenS  SS7  ?  Rev  ■Iose»,h  Uummings,  LL.  D.,  president,  ami 
reference.    TW  s.  ..  _„.u1!Sn  reading  and     Evans  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy: 

Daniel  Bon  bright,  LL.  1).,  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature;  Rev.  Francis  D.  Heineiiwa;, 
1).  D.,  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute),  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  literature ;  Nathan  Smith  Davis,  M. 
LL.  I).,  corner  State  and  Randolph  streets,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  and  professor  of  principles 
and  praotice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine;  Ku- 
muud  Andrews,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  LL.  D ,  6  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  professor  of  clinical  surgery;  Hostner  Allen 
Johnson, 
emeritus 
cine  and  „ 

47  Clark  Street,  profossor  of  principles  and  pi-*--- 
of  surgery;  Johu  Hamilcar  Hollister,  M.  D.,  TO  Men- 


renews  rt^"$££jf  a  of 

preparatory  School  2?°  L  *?rJona*.  ^  I"  the 
ladies  and  the    P  .,       t,      *?m?ens.a  f 

for  TOum  men    P,ulomatl,e»"  "  and  «  Euphronian? 

The  UV 


— «  m"    rmiomathcan  "  and  «  V.,.,V,  .  •  "luuu  ^narews,  A.  Jl.,  M.  1).,  IAj.  U  ,  e  Jiasc  aiiiwu"' 

for  young  men.                        aiMl    ^uphroman-  Street,  professor  of  clinical  surgery ;  Hosmer  Allen 

Btnt.   .lJiVveraity  museum  is  arranged  t.       /     . ,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  4  East  Sixteenth  Street 

story  of  University  Hall,  and  contiln. i « I   ■  rth  cmeritus  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  DM* 

%Lt?  °f.rhi^h  is        fit     iS™'";  cine  and  clinical  medicine;  Ralph  £  Isham,  It  D» 

Plante  from  the  Red  ^ex  of  tnXrth!°d£Sned  47  ^  ^  ,,ri*"in,ft' 
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roe  Street,  professor  of  clinical  medicine ;  Hon.  Hour)' 
Booth,  LL.  D.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  real  estate  and  common  law 
pleadings ;  Oliver  Marcy,  LL  D.,  professor  of  natural 
history,  and  curator  of  museum ;  James  Stewart 
Jewell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  70  East  Monroe  Street,  professor 
of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  ;  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd, 
professor  of  common  and  statute  law :  Rev.  Miner 
Raymond,  D.D.,(Garrett  Biblical  Institute),  professor  of 
systematic  theology  ;  Edward  O.  F.  Roller,|A.M.,  M.D., 
2330  Indiana  Avenue,  professor  of  obstetrics;  Julius 
Field  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  Noy<?s  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  registrar  of  University  faculty  ;  Samuel  J.  Jones,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  170  State  Street,  professor  of  ophthalmology 
and  otology  ;  Henry  Smith  Carhart,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry ;  Rev.  William  X.  Ninde,  S. 
T.  D.,  (president  Garrett  Biblical  Institute) ;  Cornelia 
Miller,  professor  of  practical  theology ;  Rev.  Hcrbort  F. 
Fisk,  A.  M.,  professor,  and  principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department;  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  3446 
Wabash  Avenuo,  professor  of  diseases  of  children ; 
Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  A.  M.,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  elocution ;  Lester  Curtis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1538 
Wabash  Avenue,  secretary  of  medical  faculty,  and 
professor  or  histology :  Hon.  Marshall  D.  Ewcll,  LL. 
I).,  professor  of  common  law  ;  Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Ph. 
M.,  dean  of  Woman's  College,  and  professor  of  the 
French  language  and  literature ;  Oron  Edwin  Locke, 
A.  M.,  librarian ;  Hon.  William  W.  Farwell,  professor 
director  of  Conservatory  of  Music  ;  Horace  Gray  Lunt, 
of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  equity  pleadings;  Cath- 
arine Beal,  B.  P.,  director  of  Art  Department;  Henry 
Gradle,  M.  D.,81  Clark  Street,  professor  of  physiology ; 
Robert  Baird,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
aud  literature;  Rev.  Charles  William  Pearson,  A.  M., 
professor  of  English  literature  and  history,  and  secre- 
tary of  University  faculty  :  Rev  Henry  B.  Rid gu way.  D. 
D.,  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute),  professor  of  historical 
theology ;  E.  C.  Dudley,  A.  M.,  M.  1).,  170  State  Street, 
professor  of  gynecology :  John  E.  Owens,  M.  D.,  1806 
Michigan  Avenue,  professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and 
operations  iu  surgery:  Oscar  C.  Do  Wolf,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
McVickers  Building,  professor  of  State  medicine  and 
public  hygiene;  John  II.  Long,  Sc.  D,  Chicago  Medi- 
cal College,  professor  of  general  and  medical  chemis- 
try ;  Walter  Hay,  M.  I).,  LL  D.,1921  Wabash  Avenue, 
professor  of  materia  mcdica  aud  general  thorapeutics ; 
Frederick  C.  Schaefer.  M.  D.,  630  West  Lako  Street, 

Srofessor  of  descriptivo  anatomy :  Christian  Fenger, 
[.  D.,  120  West  Indiana  Street,  professor  of  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  lecturer  on 
special  surgery :  I.  X.  Dan  forth,  A.  M.,  M.  0.,  319 
West  Adams  Street,  professor  of  clinical  medicine; 
Charles  F.  Bradley,  B.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of  cxe- 
gctical  theology ;  'Sarah  II.  Brayton,  M.  D..  resident 
physician  at  the  Woman's  College:  Ella  S.  Prindlo, 
Ph.  M  ,  instructor  in  mathematics;  George  H.  HorB- 
well,  A.  M.,  B.  I).,  instructor  in  Latin ;  Ezra  X.  Cur- 
rier, instructor  in  book-keeping  and  penmanship: 
James  (Jill,  instructor  in  vocul  culture,  singing,  and 
the  Italian  language ;  Joseph  Singer,  instructor  on  the 
violin  and  viola:  W.  Warren  Graves,  instructor  on  the 
piauo  and  organ:  Peter  C.  Lutkin.  instructor  on  the 
piauo  and  organ  :  0.  Montgomery  Hutchins,  instructor 
on  the  cornet,  clarionet  and  band  instruments;  Rev. 
Joseph  L  Morse,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Greek  and  his- 
tory;  Rey.  Bartholamew  Laniiwrt,  A.  B.,  instructor  in 
German ;  A.  G.  Paine,  M.  I).,  3919  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue,  lecturer  on  dermatology :  F.  S.  Johnson,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  4  Sixteenth  Street,'denionstrator  of  his- 


tology ;  Frank  Billings,  M.  D.,  Cook  County  Hospital, 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  ;  E.  Wyllys  Andrews,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  65  Randolph  Street,  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  clinical  surgery ;  Moses  S.  Cross,  A.  B„  B.  D.,  in- 
structor iu  Greek;  Frauk  Warren  Merrell,  A. B.,  B.  D., 
instructor  in  physics  and  zoology;  Emma  P.  Moserve, 
A.  li.,  instructor  in  English  ;  Catharine  A.  Merriman, 
matron  in  Woman's  College. 

Hon.  John  Evaus,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  has  held  the  ollice  continuously  since  the 
founding  of  the  institution  in  1855.  During  the  war 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Colorado,  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  that  State  ever  since,  although  continuing 
to  be  one  of  the  most  literal  patrons  of  the  University 
and  an  anient  admirer  of  the  beautiful  village  to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  Mr.  Lunt  is  acting  presi- 
dent, and  has  been  for  many  years.  Dr.  Evans  is  ex- 
tensively interested  iu  railroad  enterprises,  aud  is  a 
business  man  of  great  and  unsullied  reputation. 

Hon.  Grant  Goodrich  served  as  vice-president  until 
1858,  when  J.  G.  Hamil:on  was  elected  vice-president 
and  treasurer.  He  continued  to  dischargo  the  duties 
of  the  two  offices  until  1864,  when  they  were  separated. 
Mr.  Hamilton  continued  to  act  as  vice-president 
until  1875,  when  Rev.  Philo  Judsou  was  chosen  to  the 
ollice.  He  died  before  the  close  of  the  year  1875-76, 
Orrington  Lunt  being  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr. 
Lunt  still  holds  the  office. 

Rev.  P.  Judsou  was  chosen  the  first  secretary  and 
financial  agent  of  the  board  of  trustees  iu  1856.  In 
18i)l  II.  S.  Xoyes  was  chosen  secretary,  aud  continued 
to  hold  the  office  until  1873  when  William  H.  Lunt  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  position.  James  G.  Hamilton, 
the  present  incumbent,  became  secretary  in  1875. 

Orrington  Lunt  was elocted  troasurerin  185i>,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  J.  G.  Hamilton  in  1858.  His  successor  iu 
1865,  Thomas  C.  Hoag,  still  holds  the  ollice.  He  also 
acts  as  financial  agent. 

The  first  executive  committee  of  the  Xorthwcstern 
University,  elected  in  185'i,  was  composed  of  .John 
Evaus,  M".  D.,  Hon.  William  B.  Oedcn,  Grant  Good- 
rich, George  F.  Foster,  X.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  J.  K.  Bots- 
ford, and  Orrington  Lunt,  Of  these  members  Messrs. 
Evaus,  Lunt  and  Botsford  have  served  to  the  present 
day.  J.  G.  Hamilton,  who  was  elected  in  1857,  also 
continues  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  George  C. 
Cook  held  his  office  from  1861  to  1876.  Rev.  P.  Jud- 
sou was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for  two 
terms,  commencing  in  1858,  aud  from  1873  to  tho  time  • 
of  his  death  in  1875.  The  executive  committoo  for 
1804-65  consisted  of  Johu  Evans,  M.  D.,  J.  K.  Bots- 
ford, J.  G.  Hamilton,  Orriugton  Lunt,  George  C. 
Cook,  U.  S.  Xoyes  and  Thomas  0.  Hoag.  To  this 
number,  in  1867  were  added  William  H.  Lunt,  David  H. 
Wheeler  and- John  V.  Farwell.  In  1869  Robert  F. 
Queal  was  elected  in  placo  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  E.  0. 
Haven  was  elected  in  place  of  Henry  S.  Xoyes,  in 
1870,  and  in  1873,  two  members  wero  added  to  the 
committee  and  one  chosen  in  placo  of  Mr.  Haven,  viz. : 
P.  Judson,  Emily  U.  Miller  and  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Mr.  Judson  died  iu  1875,  aud  for  1876-77,  in  ad- 
dition to  Messrs.  Evans,  Orrington  Lunt,  Hamilton. 
Hoag  and  Botsford,  tho  executive  committee  consisted 
of  William  Deering.O.  H.  Horton,  Mar)-  B.  Willard.Oli- 
ver  Marcy,  LL  D.,  J.  J.  Parkhnrst  and  X.  S.  Davis, 
M.  D.  In  1880  Cathcriue  E.  Queal  was  elocted  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  Henry  A.  Pearsons  was 
chosen  in  place  of  Dr.  Davis.  In  1881  was  chosen  the 
present  executive  committee,  viz. :  Hon.  John  Evans, 
M.  D.,  Orrington  Lunt,  James  G.  Hamilton,  Thomas 
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0.  Hoag,  Jabez  K.  Botsford,  Ucnry  A.  Pearsons,  A. 
M.,  William  Deeriug,  Oliver  11.  Horton,  Josiah  J.  Park- 
hurst,  Philip  B.  Shumway,  A.  M.f  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Cummings,  I).  D..  LL.  D. 

\Vum\  s's  OOLLBOB. — Among  those  moot  proniinont 
in  the  establishment  of  the  "Northwestern  Femalo 
College  were:    Rev.  Hooper  Crows,  pastor  of  Clark- 
stroot  Church,  Chicago:  Rev.  J.  V.  Watson,  I).  O., 
editor  of  tho   Northwestern  Christian  Advocate; 
Rev  John  Dempster,  D.  I)..  Rev.  Richard  Hunc.y,Rev. 
J,  \Y.  Agard,and  several  lavmen  of  the  Clark-Stiver  and 
Ind  lana-streot  churches.  Chicago.  The  Rock  River  Con- 
ference pledged  their  inllucneo  to  secure  the  recognition 
iv- tl'°9?ncrj'' '  onfoi'oiicefor  the  proposed  institution 
With  this  encouraging  supi>ort,  both  of  an  individual 
and  a  general  nature,  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  formerlv  prin- 
cipal  of  the  Peoria  Wesleyan  Seminary,  undertook  the 
work  of  erecting  the  college  on  the  block  bounded  by 
Chicago  Avenue,  Lake  Streot,  Sherman  Avenue  and 
greenwood  Street  Prof.  Jones's  brother,  Colonel  J  W 
■Foncsnow  of  Now  York,  contributed  libcrnllv  for  tho 
supiwrt  of  the  first  huildiug.    The  corner-stone-  of  the 
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Jirst  structure  erected  was  laid  Juno  15  1855  Wc 
B.8l.opS,n;ps,n.    It  was  announced  that    he  tirS 
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SaSS1  £ho.n?w  buildi».?  waa  dedicated  iu  October 
18o7.  Prof.  Jones  continued  i.,  charge  of  the  colW 
until  September,  1888,  when  ho  accepted  a  couJlfr 
apimiutment  to  China  for  six  years.  He  was  succeed 
by  Mrs.  Lizzie  MeFarland.  Dr.  Lucius  U.  BnZ 
becaino  prmapal  in  18U4,  and  retained  the  nostra 
0?  188ft0  roturned  fr""»  abroad,  iu  the  summer 

Evtuutm  Colk'je  for  Liulics.— On  the  24th  of  Sep. 
tembor,  1868,  a  number  of  the  leading  women  of 
Lvanstmi  aud  Chicago  assembled  at  tho  home  of  Un 
Mary  P.  Haskin  for  the  pnr]>oso  of  taking  some  action 
Which  might  advance  tho  higher  educatiou  of  women 
then  and  there  was  formed  "the  Woman's  Educational 
Association,  with  Mrs.  Haskin  as  president.  Fifteen 
members  were  elected  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Man- 
agora,  and  through  the  exertions  of  this  noble  and  able 
body  of  workers,  assisted  by  Edward  8.  Taylor,  then 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  the  charter  fortlic  Kvaos- 
ton  College  for  Ladies  was  obtained  during  the  whiter 
of  186V.  The  names  of  the  board  were:  Mrs.  Marv  F 
Haskin,  president;  Mrs.  Marv  J.  K.  Huw.  vice-pie-i- 
dent:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.Greculeaf,  treasurer ; Mrs.  Har- 
riet N.  Nora,  recording  secretary ;  Miss  Cornelia  bunt, 
corresponding  secretary:  Mrs.  Melinda  Uamliue.Mra. 
Caroline  Bishop,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Kidder.  Mrs.  Marv 
T.  Willard,   Airs  Maria  Cook,  Mrs.  Margaret  P, 
Evans,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  llurd,  Mrs.  Annie  U.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Abby  L.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Virginia  S.  Kent.  The 
board  was  organized  under  the  charter  April  13,  1869, 
and  continued  until  1873  to  nianugo  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  with  a  vigor  and  ability  which  earned  the 
lollies  wide-spread  admiration.    As  this  was  the  first 
educational  institution  of  tho  country  controlled  by 
women  alone,  their  fame  and  tho  knowledge  of  their 
good  work  traveled  oven  across  the  water  to  Euglaud. 
The  Village  Board  of  Trustees  deeded  the  large  tract 
of  land  to  the  College  for  Ladies  which  now  com- 
prises the  site  of  the  Woman's  College,  and  while 
preparations  were  going  on  to  erect  a  buildiug  the  old 
structu  re  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College  was  leased, 
its  alumni  being  adopted  as  the  senior  alumni  of  I  lie 
new  institution.     Professor  Jones  surrendered  the 
charter  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College  to  Mrs. 
Haskin,  presidentof  the  board  of  trustees.  Ou  the  Hth 
of  February,  18T1,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  was  cho-vii 
president  of  tho  faculty,  and  in  1872  presented  diplomas 
to  the graduating  class,  an  event  quite  unique  hi  the  his- 
tory of  woman's  education  in  this  country.  Tho  first  fac- 
ulty consisted  of  the  following  persons :  'President,  .Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  ;  professor  of  French  aud  Italian. 
Laurent    De  Fossa,   Ph.    I).,  soon   succeeded  by 
Miss  Kate  A.  Jackson;  professor  »f  History,  Mr-. 
Minerva  B.  Norton ;  professor  of  instrumental  m*HC, 
Oscar  A.  Mayo:  instructor  in  drawing.  10m  Man 
L.  McClure;  instructor  iu  oil  and  water  color  paint- 
ing, Miss  Hannah  Pettengill }  instructor  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  Miss  Fannie  Smith;  histim-tor 
it»     vocal  music,    Miss  Ada   F.   Brigham:  lect- 
urer on  physiology  and  hygiene,  Marv  A.  Thompson. 
M.  D. ;  readier  of  kiudergarten,  Mrs.  Ida  M  Kessler: 
superintendent  of  the  home  department,   Rev.  J 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Minerva  R.  Norton.  On  June  * 
1871,  ground  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Haskin  for  the  no* 
building  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding 4th   of  July,  with  impressive  and  afipro- 
priate  religions  and  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  pro- 
gram mo  carried  out  upon  this  occasion  w;is  the  work 
of  the  ladies,  aud  the  celebration  was  one  of  the  gruwj- 
est  events  of  the  kind  which  ever  occurred  m  this 
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country.  Mrs.  A.  II.  Hoge,  of  Chicago,  was  active  in 
securing  this  triumph,  which  aggregated  with  subscrip- 
tions, tlto  women  of  the  Educational  Association  about 
*:tn,000.  Whon  Dr.  Haven  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Northwestern  University  he  made  it  one  condition  of 
assuming  the  responsibility  that  women  should  be 
admitted  to  the  institution  upon  an  Kraal  footing  with 
men.  This  fact  somewhat  modified  the  plans  of  the 
Evauston  College  for  l/adies,  and  as  a  mutter  of 
economy  they  decided  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
University  faculty.  Miss  Willurd  had  remained  preai. 
dent  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Ladies  from 
the  commencement,  and  Mrs.  Haskin  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  until  the  spring  of  18?:$,  when  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Oreeuleaf  succeeded  her.  Other  prom- 
inent members  of  the  faculty  during  the  life  of  this 
institution  were  as  follows :  Mary  J.  Safford,  M.  D., 
and  Sarah  Huckett  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  lecturers  on 
physiology  and  hygiene;  Harriet  E.  Keed,  professor 
of  higher  English ;  Evelyn  U.  Crosby,  teacher  in 
preparatory  department ;  William  Arnold,  teachor  of 
penmanship;  Anna  S.  Lewis,  teacher  of  vocal  music  ; 
Mrs.  Kate  A.  Merrimuu,  matron.  During  the  entire 
existence  of  the  college,  the  following  gentlemen  acted 
as  the  advisory  committee:  Erastus  O.  Haven,  Luther 
L.  Greonleaf,"  Obadiah  Huso,  Edwin  Haskin,  Pbilo 
Judson  and  Lyman  J.  Gage.  Prominent  among  the 
officers  who  have  served  were  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wil- 
lurd, corresponding  secretary ;  Abby  L.  Brown,  Mary 
E.  Brown,  .Mary  E.  Kedzie,  Jennie  F.  Willing,  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  Kate  J.  Qucal,  Mary  II.  B.  Ilitt, 
Caroline  Bishop,  Anna  L.  Gray,  Anna  S.  Murcy,  Myra 
J.  Fowler  and  .Jennie  Jones.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  the  consolidation  of  tho  Ladies'  College  with  the 
Northwestern  University  was  that  live  ladies  should 
be  chosen  as  a  portion  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  that 
the  president  of  the  Ladies' College  should  be  dean  of  the 
new  department  and  a  professor  in  the  University.  Dur- 
ingthe  last  year  of  its  existence,  as  a  separate  institution, 
the  Evauston  College  for  Ladies  had  connected  with  it 
a  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Oscar  A.  Mayo. 

On  the  25th  of  Juno.  1873,  this  College  became  a 
department  of  the  Northwestern  University.  Its  first 
faculty  of  oversight  consisted  of  Charles  II.  Fowler, 
D.  D.,  president  of  the  University,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lird,  A.  M.,  president  under  its  former  management, 
Kate  A.  Jackson,  Minerva  B.  Norton,  Harriet  E. 
Reed,  Evelyn  0.  Crosby,  Anna  S.  Marcy ;  "  Home 
Department" — Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop,  superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop,  matron.  The  College 
edilico.  which  had  been  commenced  was  completed  in 
tho  spring  of  1874.  When  the  University  purchased 
the  property  there  had  been  expended  about  *5O,0O0. 
it  assuming  the  mortgage  and  debts  and  completing  it 
at  an  additional  cost  of  *2G,000.  It  is  located  two  blocks 
west  and  one  block  south  of  tho  University  Park.  It 
consists  of  four  stories  and  a  basement,  the  building 
being  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  constructed 
in  the  Americanized  Italian  style.  On  the  principal 
lloor,  with  the  main  entrance  from  the  south,  aud 
another  from  tho  east,  are  the  home  and  reception 
parlors,  dean's  office  aud  chapel.  On  the  second  and 
third  floors  are  suits  of  rooms  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  music  rooms  and  art  gallery  are  on  tho 
ground  floor. 

The  Woman's  Educational  Am  Association  of 
the  Northwestern  University  was  established  as  the 
"Aid  Fund  Committee"  by  tho  Evauston  College  for 
Ladies,  in  January,  1872.    Its  president  was  Mrs. 


Hannah  Pearsons,  and  its  secretary  and  treasurer 
Mrs.  Jennie  Gillespie.  In  July,  is;:j,  a  charter  was 
obtained,  under  the  present  name  aud  a  reorganisation 
effected,  with  Mrs  1.  R.  Hitt  as  president  The  pre- 
sent  officer!  are:  President,  Mrs.  Hannah  Pearsons: 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Haskin;  treasurer,  Mrs 
P.  l).  Hathaway :  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Brugdon. 
The  association  is  an  organization  of  ladies  whose 
object  is  to  furnish  a  suitable  home  for  young 
ladies  while  pursuing  their  studies  al.  the  Northwestern 
University.  This  homo  is  the  College  Cottage,  oppo. 
site  tho  Woman's  College,  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
house  being  done  by  the  young  ladies.  The  experience 
of  tho  past  indicates  that  this  urrangemeut,  so  far  from 
being  burdensome,  furnishes  an  element  of  positive 
value  in  tho  education  of  the  young  ladies. 

Co  1.1.1:1; k  Of  SlEDIOIKS. — The  Chicago  Medical 
College  was  organized  in  March.  185'J,  under  the 
auspices  of  tho  trustees  anil  charter  of  the  Lind  Ob- 
servatory, becoming  a  department  of  the  Lind  Uni- 
versity. In  the  spring  of  I8l">+  it.  separated  itself  from 
the  University,  and  adopted  the  name  of  the '  Chicago 
Medical  College."  Five  years  later,  by  agreement  be- 
tween its  trustees  and  those  of  tho  Northwestern 
University,  it  became  the  medical  depart  incut  of  tho 
latter  institution.  In  lf<70  its  splendid  building  on 
tho  corner  of  Prairie  Avenue  and  iVcntv-Sixth  Street 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  I3OXI0O,  $15,000  of 
which  was  paid  bv  the  Northwestern  University.  The 
building  is  60x100  feet,  in  size.  Following  is  the  first 
college  faculty  under  the  new  management  :  E.  O. 
Haven,  D.  D..LL.  D.,  president  of  the  University:  N. 
S.  Davis,  A  M.,  M.  IX.  dean  of  the  faculty;  W  II. 
Bvford,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  treasurer;  Edmund  Andrews, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  secretary;  James  S.  Jewell,  A.  M  .  M. 
D.,  emeritus;  H.  A  Johnson.  A.  M  ,  M.  D.,  Ralph  N. 
Isham.  M.  D.,  J.  II.  Hollislcr,  M.  D.,  E.  O.  F  Roller, 
A.  M.,  M.  D,  R.  II  Patterson.  M.  I)..  Daniel  T.  Nel- 
son, A.  M.,  M  D.,  Thomas  Be  van,  M.  D.,  H.  W.  Boyd, 
M.  D.,  W  E.  Quiue.  M.  D.,  N.  Gray  Bartlett,  Ph.  D., 
Thomas  S.  Bond.  M.  D ,  Jnlicn  S.  Sherman.  M.  D., 
Norman  Bridge,  M.  D.,  and  R.  T.  Higgins.  M.  D,  N. 
S.  Davis,  M.  I)..  LL  D.,  is  still  dean  of  the  faculty, 
Drs,  Andrews,  Johnson,  Isham,  Hollislvr,  Jewell  and 
Roller  being  retained,  and  the  following  additions 
made:  Samuel  J.  Jones,  A.  M..  M.  1)..  Marcus  P.  Hat- 
field, A.  M.,  M.  I).,  Lester  Curtis,  A.  M.,  M.  1).,  (secre- 
tary); Henry  Cradle.  M.  D,  E.  O.  Dudley,  A.  M.. 
M.  D.,  John  E.  Owens,  M.  I)..  Oscar  C.  Do  Wolf,  A. 
M.,  M.  D..  John  fl.  I^omr.  Ph.  D.  Walter  Hay.  M.  D., 
LL  D..  Pied  O.  Schaefer,  M.  I).,  Christian  Fenger, 
M.  D.,  I.  N.  Danforth,  A.  M..  M.  I).,  and  Frank  Bil- 
lings, M.  D..  demonstrator.  In  1874  Ellen  M.  Sonle 
was  chosen  dean.  She  served  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sandford.  who  served  one  year. 
In  1877  J ano  M.  Bancroft.  Ph.  M  ,  was  elected,  who 
still  continues  in  office.  The  present  committee  of 
oversight  consists  of  Joseph  Cummuigs,  D.  D..  LL.  D.. 
president:  Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Ph.  M  .dean  ;  Catharine 
Real,  B.  P.,  Harriet  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  A. 
Merriman. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  Evauston  College 
for  Ladies  with  the  Northwestern  University  tho 
Conservatory  of  Music  vras  established.  Its  first 
faculty,  chosen  in  1873,  consisted  of  Charles  H.  Fow- 
ler, I).  D.,  Oscar  Mayo,  Juincs  Gill,  Hans  Balatka. 
Louis  Faulk,  Anna  I>juis  and  Ada  Brigham  Lathrop, 
In  1870,  Oren  E.  Locke,  the  present  director,  was 
chosen  to  the  office.  In  addition,  the  faculty  now  serving 
consists  of  James  Gill,  Joseph  Singer,  Peter  C.  Lut- 
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kin,  W.  Warrew  Graven,  C.  Montgomery  Hutching, 
Robert  L.  Cumuock,  A.  M.,  and  Henry  S."  Carhart,  A. 
M.  The  medical  students  liave  increased  from  100 
in  1870,  to  170,  in  1883. 

College  of  Law.-Im  185'J  Hon.  Thomas  Hovne 
subscribed  *5,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair"  of 
international  and  constitutional  law  in  tho  Uuiversitv 
of  Chicago.  The  College  of  Law  was  inaugurated  in 
September  of  that  year,  at  Metropolitan  Hall  by  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  conducted  before  an  immense 
audience  Sidney  Breese,  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  ofj  Illinois,  and  other  distinguished 
representatives  of  .the  Bench  and  liar,  were  upon  the 
platform,  the  opening  address  being  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  David  Dud  ey  Field,  of  New  York.  Twelve 

organized  before  the  Un.versity  had  graduated  its 
hrst  class,  for  several  subsequent  years  tlie  College  of 

tetn  ZT\f  t]n  RUhlic  with  Srud»»^-  *'or  four- 
teen jears  the  College  of  Law  remained  under  the 

of" J,!*  S^L,!1Ver8it-V  LT,H,n  the  80th 

M  4am, WW,  however,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  its  trustees  and  those  of  the  Northwestern 
Un.versity  by  which,  under  the  name  of  the  En 

lattergi,^  T'  U  hT'imC  a,so  *  ^tmcnt  of  he 
latter  institution.    By  the  provisions  of  this  a-ree. 

Z  l^,rrlyJV°  ""IcSgt 
noli.  XT  department,  and  was  to  ap- 


1.  Jil?™de,,t8  "  the  fac,,ltie8>  w«  to  constitute 
ZJr IS  6  Com'",Uec-  Tlie  committee  had  the 
jwwer  to  aP1x).nt  the  professors.  Each  University 
agreed  to  annually  furnish  $2,000  forS  mZZ% 
the  department  for  a  term  of  years.  For  1873-74 
Hov-nn"?  r    Rrffi?*4  «■*«  3  Hon.  Thorn  at 


and  Ke v .  C  ha  r tea  II C  Fo  w  ler    ,T  * 
Judire  TTpi.,  v  u   ti'  *owl"'  u  D-  president.  Hon. 

mains  2 ?  offi™°?  h  "  deU"  °f  the  fi,cuItv.  re- 
Tnimbnll  f     n     thett,rese,,t  time.    Hon  Lyman 

president  of  tha  Wnfi     I  u,  ,aa  IIoy»e  chosen 
ot  the  joint  board  of  management.  James 


A.  M.,  LI,  B,  Henry  S.  Towle,  Oliver  H.  Horton  LL 
R,  Jo*ph  Cummiugs  D.  D.  LL  D.  UniveSy 
Chicago-Oalusha  Anderson,  D.  1)   Fred  W  tLt 
A.  M.  and  Frederick  A.  Smith,  A.  M.         *"  ^ 

82  l^Sr^80  1£*![  ?  !ocated^\os.  SO**! 
W  Uearborn  Street,  m  the  vicinity  of  most  of  Uieh* 
<.n,Ws  and  courts.  In  addition  to  these  advantage 
offered,  two  moot  courts  are  held  weekly,  one  bv  the 
senior,  the  other  by  tho  junior  class.  Moreover  the 
students  are  admitted  free  to  the  library  of  tho  Chicago 
Law  Institute,  in  the  court-house,  a  horary  ronutur 
of  fourteen  thousand  judiciously  selected  volume 
1 he  college  was  first  opouod  as  a  department  of  tbe 
Northwestern  University,  October  6,  1873,  and  durine 
the  year  1882-83  had  an  attendance  of  one  hund^ 
and  thirty-nine  pupils. 

Garbett  Biblical  lN.sTiTirrB.-The  history  of  the 
founding  of  this  great  educational  institute/located 
upon  the  University  campus,  with  a  board  of  trustees 
and  financial  management  under  its  own  charter, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  immeasurable  effects  of  seem- 
ingly small  causes.    In  182G  Peter  R.  Boroiii,  of  Ten- 
nesseo,  was  converted  at  a  Methodist  camp-nieeting, 
and  after  several  years  of  ceaseless  and  prayerful  en- 
deavor, felt  that  he  was  warranted  in  preaching  the 
Gospel.    In  the  winter  of  1839,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  he  became  the  means  of  converting  Augustus 
Garrett  and  his  wife,  Eliza.    Although  in  the  Gospel 
sense  these  conversions  wore  of  untold  value,  it  did  not 
seem  at  the  time,  as  though  the  fact  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrett  had  joined  the  Church,  prominent  as 
they  were,  was  to  have  the  sublime  effect  of  far  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  this  coun- 
try.    Nevertheless  this  was  its  effect.   Mr.  Garrett 
died  in  December,  1848,  and  it  was  left  for  his  child- 
less widow  to  dispose  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  property 
in  a  way  which  has  induced  many  who  have  lived 
after  her  to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed    In  December, 
1853,  two  years  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Garrett  pre- 
pared her  will,  after  having  consulted  Rev.  John 
Clark,  Dr.  Kidder  and  others,  as  to  tho  feasibility  of 
founding  some  institution  for  the  encouragement  of 
Christian  education.    From  their  suggestions  sprung 
the  form  of  tho  royal  endowment  which  established 
tho  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.    Nearly  two-thirds  of 


president  of  the"  joint  board ^JF nHulT  Ciho8eM  her  lurS°  fortu"e,  amounting' to  about  t300,000,  «s 
f^^m^Sd^lLSJT VnZ'l1  Jan,es  devotcd  to  thi8  °W  Grant  Goodrich,  Walter  ft 
SJKL ^  Booth  Z l£rr;    la™*»*  lo]ln  U»W  9Wo,  -ore  madeher 


,  treasurer. 

there  was        w'i"J  *ia  olectc,i  treasurer,  and 

Lunt,  O.  H  Ilnrtnn  ,>„  \ A'  M-  On-ington 
W,.r.   »i  ^nicag°-J-  C.  Burroughs,  D  I)    it  n 

Henrv Vif '    "ilU8ha  Anda*»«»,  D.  D..  and  Hon' 

cZtit^  irTlL  Y;-B"nfiel<h  I»  1881  Josepli 
and  in  1882,  F  W  I'lX  1'  8UL;t,ceded  "liver  Marcv, 
Strong,  wh  ch  with  L  1  clu>sen  in  nlaM  of  Dr 
"tticere  of  the  k,S  „S  °  W  110,6,1  an,0"K  the 


Gurnee  and  John  Link,  of  Chicago,  wore  mad 
executors  and  she  provided,  in  case  they  should  all  die 
before  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  incorporated, 
that  the  property  should  descend  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Northwestern  Univorsitv.    Mrs.  Garrett  further 
directed,  incase  the  property  and  its  income  should 
oxceed  the  amount  necessary  to  build  and  support  the 
institute,that  thesurplusshould  go  toward  the  founding 
of  a  female  college,  to  be  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Biblical  Institute.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Church, 
held  in  Chicago  December  2G,  1854,  Rev.  Johu  Clark, 
Rev.  Philo  Judson,  Orringtou  Lunt,  Dr.  John  Evans 
and  Grant  Goodrich  were  -appointed  a  committee  to 
secure  the  immediate  erection  of  a  suitable  building  m 
which  to  ojion  a  school,  and  to  provide  means  to  sus- 
tain it  until  the  promised  endowment  should  become 
available.    At  this  time  it  was  not  expected  that  Mrs. 
Garrett  would  contribute  much  for  four  or  live  years 
—but  the  shadow  of  death  was  already  upon  her,  and, 
in  less  than  one  year  she  was  called  to' her  reward.  I» 
July,  1854,  the  old  building,  with  accommodations  wr 
forty  or  fifty  students,  was  commenced.   It  was  iisuj>- 
stantial  frame  structure,  6(1x32  feet,  three  stories  m 
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height.  The  lower  floor  was  ascd  or  tho  boarding  de- 
partment, the  second  for  families  and  teachers,  recita- 
tion rooms  und  chapel  and  the  third  for  the  library 
und  studeuU'  rooms.  A  slight  udditiou  was  made  to 
tho  building  iu  185G,  the  structure  being  consumed  by 
tire  Jauuary  2, 1859.  Here  tho  Institute  was  conducted 
until  the  erection,  of  Heck  Hall  in  1860-67.  The 
first  term  opened  in  January,  1S55,  in  charge  of  Rev. 
John  Dempster,  D.  D.,  Hev.  William  Goodfellow,  A. 
M.,  and  Rev.  William  P.  Wright,  A.  M. ;  it  commenced 
with  four  and  closed  with  sixteen  students.  The  sec- 
ond term  commenced  with  twelve  and  closed  with 
nineteen  pupils,  the  greatest  number  in  attendance 
being  twenty-eight.  In  the  meantime  (on  Fchruury 
15,  1855)  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  had  been  in- 
corporated by  legislative  act,  and  Orrington  Luut, 
John  Evans,  Philo  Judson,  Grant  Goodrich  and 
Stephen  I'.  Keyes  were  named  as  its  first  trustees.  It 
was  to  be  under  the  "  patronage  and  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Thereafter  the  trustees 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  Rock  Rivor  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or,  in  caso  of 
a  division  of  said  conference,  than  that  in  which  the 
Institute  was  situated.  The  trustees  had  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  professors  aud  teachers,  and  the 
president  of  the  faculty.  The  annual  conference  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Institute. 
By  Article  VI.  the  property  was  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. After  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute,  Mrs. 
Garrett  made  a  codicil  to  her  will,  grunting  the  prop- 
erty unconditionally.  Its  noble  founder  died  Novem- 
ber 23,  1855,  and  the  temporary  organization  of  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  brought  to  a  close  iu  the 
spring  of  185G. 

Prior  to  the  general  conference  of  1856  an  indirect 
correspondence  had  already  takeu  place  between  the 
trustees  of  tho  Institute  and  the  Bishops  of  the  (  'hurch, 
and  iu  the  Episcopal  address  occurred  the  following 
passage :  "  If  Biblical  schools  were  yet  to  be  organized 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  should  feel  called  upon  to 
make  any  allusions  to  them.  But  they  actually  exist 
at  two  points  and  productively,  perhaps,  at  others. 
Several  annual  conferences  both  East  and  West,  have 
approved  and  patronized  them,  while  other  conferences 
are  aiming  to  accomplish  similar  results  by  Biblical 
departments,  connected  with  literary  institutions.  If 
it  be  the  judgment  of  tho  Church  that  Biblical  schools 
are  desirable,  then  wo  would  suggest,  with  due  refer- 
ence to  all  concemod,  that  they  should  be  of  a  connec- 
tional  character,  and,  in  some  "way  responsible  to  the 
General  Conference,  so  that  their  management  and 
teaching  shall  be  iu  harmony  with  the  doctrines  and 
disciplines  of  the  (  hurch." 

The  trustees  presented  an  address  to  the  Bishops, 
asking  their  council  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  general  organization  aud  conduct  of  the  In- 
stitute. Rov.  Dr.  Dempster  only  had  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  theology.  The  address  was  issued  May 
10,  1850,  and  was  signed  by  Grant  Goodrich,  John 
Evans,  Orrington  Lunt,  P.  Judson  and  S.  P.  Keyes. 
A  few  davs  after  the  above  date  the  Bishops  otlicially 
presented  it  to  the  General  Conference,  and  it  was 
referred,  as  the  passage  in  their  address  had  been,  to 
tho  Committee  on  Education,  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  annual  conference  in  tho  Church.  By 
that  able  committee  the  subject  was  canvassed  atten- 
tively and  thoroughly,  and,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  rejecting  the  idea  that  educational  means 


alone  were  sufficient,  and  obliging  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  such  institutes  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  quarterly,  or  annual  conference,  of  its  belief  that 
they  are  divinely  culled  to  the  ministry;  approving 
the  objects  of  Biblical  departments  connected  with 
colleges,  but  disapproving  every  attempt  to  multiply, 
greatly,  Buch  institutions;  giving  the  General  Confer- 
ence power  to  remove  any  teachers  not  conforming  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
requesting  the  superintendents  to  act  as  un  advisory 
committee  for  the  Garrett  Institute  and  all  other  simi- 
lar institutes.  Under  the  auspices  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing  faculty  was  appointed:  Rev.  John  Dempster, 
D.  1).,  professor  of  systematic  theology ;  Rov.  Daniel 
P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  professor  of  practical  theology ;  Rev. 
Henry  Bannister,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  aud 
Hebrew  and  sacred  literature  ;  Rev.  John  K.  Johnston, 
A.  M.,  Preparatory  Department;  Rev.  O.  Huse,  local 
agent.  The  Institute  was  opened  for  the  first  year  of 
its  permanent  organization,  on  September  22,  1850. 
In  connection  with  the  services  then  conducted  Hon. 
Grant  Goodrich  delivered  an  instructive  and  eloquent 
historical  address.  I  Hiring  the  first  year  forty  studeuts 
were  in  attendance,  the  average  "attendance  being 
twenty.  Apropos  to  tho  work  done  by  the  Institute 
during  tho  first  year  of  its  existence,  is  the  following 
extract  taken  from  tho  report  of  1850-5?  : 

"  When  tho  institution  was  first  opened  atEvanston, 
there  was  not,  in  the  whole  distance  of  thirty-five  miles, 
between  Chicago  and  Waukegan,  and  tho  distance  of 
twelve  or  more  miles  westward  from  Lake  Michigan,  a 
singlo  Protestant  Church,  or  a  regular  ministry.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Evanston.tlie  same  remark  is  still 
true  in  relation  to  clmrches,  and,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, as  to  preaching  apjtointments,  except  so  far 
as  they  have  been  established  by  tho  agency  and  co- 
operation of  our  students.  The  Lake  shore  being  now 
traversed  by  a  railroad,  upon  which  a  considerable 
population  is  located  for  purposes  of  residence  and 
business,  thereby  causing  numerous  villages  to  spring 
up,  there  is  great  ueeu  of  evangelical  effort  iu  the 
region  alluded  to,  as  a  means  of  planting  the  Gospel  in 
each  town  and  neighborhood.  At  not  less  than  nine 
such  places,within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  the  students 
of  the  Institute  have,  during  the  past  year,  maintained 
regular  appointments,  at  which  they  have  preached, 
exhorted,  taught  Sunday-schools,  distributed  tracts, 
and  viBited  the  people  to  "converse  with  them  concern- 
ing their  religious  welfare.  At  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments, during  the  winter,  a  special  work  of  grace 
attended  their  labors,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  a  general  reformation  of 
the  community.  At  most,  if  not  all  of  the  other 
places,  there  have  been  more  or  less  tokens  of  good, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  multiply  promising 
appointments,  had  the  number  of  students  in  atten- 
dance justified  undertaking  them.  Especially  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  fields  of  Christian  labor  open 
almost  without  limit,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  our  students  will  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
authorize  the  occupation  of  several  additional  fields  in 
that  city  and  elsewhere.  In  order  to  conduct  these 
important  labors  with  system  and  efficiency,  a  com- 
mittee on  appointments  make  out  a  plan  for  each 
term,  bv  which  every  student  is  assigned  an  appro- 
priate field  of  labor,  with  greater  or  less  frequency  of 
appointment  according  to  circumstances.  One  morn- 
ing of  each  week  is  devoted  to  inquiries  and  reports 
concerning  the  labors  of  the  foregoing  Sabbath,  and 
practical  remarks  are  made  by  a  member  of  the  fac- 
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ulty  m  regard  to  facts  and  duties  that  may  be  appro- 
pnatelv  illustrated  from  the  experience  and  obaorra. 
turn  of  the  students.  In  this  tray,  both  study  and 
practice  are  rendered  tributary  to  a  higher  ..uulilica 
tjon  for  the  resiMH.^ibilities  of  the  future.  L:-st  any 
should  entertain  the  unjust  idea  that  a  spirit  of  elTom- 
iinu-v  is  tolerated  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
faithfulness  and  regularity  with  which  the  appoint- 
ments o  the  Institute  undents  have  been  maintained, 
U  not  often  exec  led  under  any  circumstances.  This 
result  has  invoked  long  and  oft-related  walks 
through  mud  and  storms  that  might  have  caused 

.    [n'.    ',"?ra"-ts  **!  1,wiUte'  H»  students  of 

t  o  Biblical  Institute  have  superadd,,!  to  their  studies 
this  regular  attendance  upon  small  and  feeble  eongre! 
gallons,  both  voluntarily  and  gratuitously.-' 

he  first  graduates  of  the  Institute  were  John  K 
Avars,   .southern    Illinois  Conference;   Oeoigo  w! 


In  addition  to  a  literary  society,  an  ass,,,- 
formed  the  Brat  year  having  for  %»  objSIS fUS 
mmation  of  the  minds  of  the  students  w  tl  ,  ss  '  y 
SfS^S  h^y-    T»»  constitution  and  £B2 

«J5Sit,ie  C,Kli"«  of  tlw  ,irsl  ro?"'«r  school  year  the 

t  rrv  f,  ,  ■  1  r  10  ,t8  founding,  out  of  tho 
5  ^i^l  education exLt! 

of  ties Ue    S^°'t  V*0  WL'r°  l,J41lle<l 

«.c  instruct!, Vn^E  gli ftrl^  ^  S" 
lHiln  a  i'  i  ,    literature  and  Orcck.  rn 

Hev°o    f;, ^'SJjf  g  J"""  •?«!  W».t  in  place  ! 
midw  .lop™td  b,  ife      °''  t  Ti'T-  ""'1,t!,e 

Barbara  id  S^no  hnt,^  .'' °  ''T  ^ 

It  is  built,  of  Milwaukee  brick  i!  «     f  "'■  M 

ami  st  ind«  .,-       ,KL>-  ,J,lt;K>  >*  hve  stones  n  height 

The  ccntenSv o &t   eodvod  |U  .T  T 
amounted  to  *40,000  dufr*>'  **■  MP<»* 

During  1867  I)r.  James  X  W„||  i  , 

Cuiimook  S'  u  !"  1,808'  af™>  ^f.  R.  f, 

P«*  Kidder "bo!  mSe  TusS^  °f  uud 
p'«gy.  Uuring  the  nex l  v  ^  h  °  '!■  ll,.stori«'l  the- 
branch  was  given  bv  tho  ™L  .  2^  '"  t!,° 
Rev.  William  X  Nmde  wla^SS  Profc,SS0,U  1,1 
cal  theology.  The  f  eoHv  r  n°  l"ofeMor  of  ,,racti- 
"..chan gcT  for  , 'mo  ye  ^  1?  iWtat>  « 
1877,  his  department  E'r, ,  KlS1?^  *M  <*■«* 

and  Bannister  In  fs?  1  i  U°  b?  Pl',,fs-  "emeu- 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Oarro,/  in  r  I™"*'"* 
lessor  o^ac^ln^ 


The  other  members  of  the  faculty  wore-  Hm-  n 
Bannister,  S.  T.  0  profW  „  ULtJ™' 
go-  and  biblical  theology;  Bor. ToiTSSS 
1.  D..  professor  of  systematic  theology ;  feV  Fnadi 
U.  lemenway.S.T.  I).,  professor  of  SoiSiiSS 
cal  literature;  Prof.  Robert  L.  Cum,. Jk  A.  U  , 
structor  in  elocution.    The  next  two  vears'werc "JeV ,  hi 

i      7  >•  Nmde,S.T.  D.,  president.  3  5 
nel.a  Miller  professor  of  practical  theology ;  Rcr.  Henrv 
Raumster  8.  I  D.,  professor  of  New  Testament  5 
gess ,  H„d  biblical  theology;  Rev.  Minor  fcrmooi,  S 
l.      professor  of  systematic  theology  IfcV  Fnn^ 
I),   lemenway,  S.  T.  I).,  professor  of  llebrcvraad  l'iihN 
cal  literature;  Ihv.  Henry  B.  Ridjrawav,  S. T  D  ore. 
fessoror  historical  theology;  Prof,  llobert  U  (!uo. 
nook,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  elocution;  Prof.  Hmdm- 
wav,  bbranan    To  this  list  for  1883-83  were  added 
Her,  Charles  b.  Bradley,  B.  D.,  adjunct  professor  of 
exegctical  theology  and  Rev.  Moses  S.  Cross,  1}  D 
inatrnetor  in  Creek.    Prof.  Henry  Bannister,  who  fn 
so  niaiiy  years  ably  tilled  his  chair,  died  April  15, 1M 
J  he  changes  in  the  board  of  trustees,  up  to  date, 
include  the  following:  In  18511  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock, 
in  place  of  John  Evans;  in  1801  Rev.  Hooper  Crem 
and  Rev.  1  homas  N.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  in  place  of  Mews. 
Jndsonand  Hitchcock.    For  1864-C5  the  board  *« 
OOmpoeod  of  Giant  Goodrich,  president:  Omtifftoii 
hunt,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Iter.  Stephen  P.  Kevus, 
Rev.  Thomas  N.  Eddy.  I).  D.,  and  John  V.  Fanrbll; 
Rev.  .lames  S.  Smart,  financial  inreut:  Rev.  John 
Cummins,  local   agent.    In  1865  Itev.    II.  Crew? 
was  chosen  in  place  of  Rev.  Mr.  Keves.  the  bounJ 
remaining  the  same  until  1868.  when  Rev.  E.  M. Gam- 
mon was  elected  instead  of  Mr.  Eddy.    Alhro  E. 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Charles  II.  Fowler  succeeded  Messrs. 
I'arwell  ami  Crews  in  1871.  there  being  no  further 
change  in  the  board  until  1878,  when  Rev.  S.  Havrlev 
Adams  became  a  Dumber  in  place  of  Mr.  Fowler.  In 
1880  William  Decrm-  was  elected  to  till  the  phu  »( 
A.  B.  Bishop,  deceased.    Itev.  William  C.  Bandy.  l>- 
0.,  was  chosen  agent  during  this  year.    His  partii  ulir 
duties  were  to  raise  funds  to  pay*  off  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Institute  caused  by  the  rebuilding  of  tl* 
Uarrott  Building,  burned  in  the  Chicago  fire.  Tlit- 
amounted  to  *  I  co.000.    The  Institute  is  now  alwut 
out  of  debt,  and   its  property  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  1400,000. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  1882-83  consists  of  Giwt 
Goodrich,  president;  Orringmn  hunt,  secretary 
treasurer;  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E  U. 
Gammon,  Rev.  S.  Ilawley  Adams,  B.  D.,  and  William 
Ueering. 

The  students  of  the  Institute  number  at  present 
over  one  hundred,  and  represent  eighteen  States  siwl 
two  foreign  countries.  Its  influence  is  thus  extending 
not  only  over  the  Northwest  and  this  country,  hut  w 
foreign  lauds.  Verily  tho  single  conversion  of  Mr*. 
Eliza  Garrett  by  that  modest  servant  of  the  Gospel-  HV. 
Peter  R.  Borein,  is  bearing  a  mighty  harvest  of  ?ood. 


WAR  TIMES. 
For  several  years  after  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
the  settlement  of  Evanston  and  vicinity  progressed  m 
quite  an  encouraging  manner.  Then  followed  a  long 
season  of  stagnation,  and  business  and  everything  else 
seemed  to  remain  at  a  stand-still.  At  the  opening  « 
the  war  it  is  probable  that  within  the  present  corporate 
limits  of  the  village  there  were  not  more  than  three 
hundred  pOopfe.    Davis  Street  was  then,  as  now,  ti> 
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principal  business  thoroughfare,  and  yet  east  of  the 
railroad  track,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  only 
these  buildings  appeared  in  1861:  A.  T,  Sherman's 
dwelling:  W.  S.  Bailey,  tailor,  near  the  corner  of  Ben- 
son A  venue;  Philo  J  udson,  general  store,  kept  by  J. 
B.  Colvin  and  John  Sinclair ;  the  post-office,  which 
held  forth  in  Charles  Wheeler's  store;  Dr.  F.  If, 
Weller's  drug  store;  the  paint  shop  of  Edward  Russell 
and  the  butcher  shop  of  Samuel  LtnSQOt;  the 
"  tavern,"  now  a  portion  of  the  Avenue  House,  then 
kept  by  Mrs.  Cook  aud  owned  by  (Jeorge  Reynolds; 
then  came  what  is  now  the  preparatory  building  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  and  lastly  Allen  Vane's 
residence  on  the  Lake  shore  On  the  south  side  of 
Davis  Street,  east  of  the  railroad,  were  "  Widow 
Lansing's"  boarding  house,  P.  W.  Thomas's  feed 
store  and  residence,  and  John  C  lough 'a  house.  West 
of  the  railroad,  on  the  north  side  of  Davis  Street,  were 
Annis'  blacksmith  Shop  and  two  concrete  dwelling 
houses  (still  standing),  J.  If.  Kenney's  and  Ix>wis 
U'onhard's  dwellings,  the  house  of  Meyers  Hill,  now 
occupied  by  J.  J.  Parkhurst,  and  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Hyde,  we-t  of  Asbury  Avenue.  Coining  toward  the 
railroad,  on  the  south  side  of  Davis  Street,  was  George 
M.  Huntoon's  concrete  house  and  store,  now  occupied 
by  A.  Mat.tesoii  aud  Michael  Ormoud's  dwelling. 

But  although  at  the  ojiening  of  the  war  Evanstou 
was  little  more  than  a  hamlet,  among  her  residents 
who  responded  to  their  country's  call  were  several  who 
made  their  mark  as  ottieora  and  men,  anil  who  ob- 
tained much  more  than  a  Iocs]  reputation.  She  has 
furnished  to  the  country  not  only  three  gallant  Briga- 
dier-Generals, but  a  number  of  "brave  minor  officers 
and  her  share  of  privates. 

The  war  record  of  Governor  John  L.  Beveridge,  of 
Kvauston,  commences  with  his  enlistment  August 
27,  1861.  He  recruited  Company  F.  Sth  Illinois 
Cavalry,  which  several  of  the  Kvauston  boy*  joined, 
and  in  September  was  unanimously  chosen  Captain  of 
the  company.  The  next  day  ho  was  selected  by  the 
line  officers  as  one  of  the  Majors  of  the  regiment.  In 
October  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Washington,  par- 
ticipating afterward  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Under  General  Stoneman  he 
was  in  the  advance  upon  Richmond.  Upon  the  re- 
treat of  the  army  from  tire  James  River,  his  regiment 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  forces,  and  his  bat- 
talion the  extreme  rear  guard.  The  8th  Regiment 
was  the  only  cavalry  force  which  crossed  the  river  at 
Fredericksburg,  ami  Major  Bevcridge  led  the  force  at 
Gettysburg.  Williamspurt,  Boonslwro,  Fnnkstown, 
Falling  Waters  and  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Culpepper.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  NovernlxT, 
1803,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Seventeenth 
Illinois  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
Colonel  in  January,  18(54.  He  remained  in  command 
of  it.  until  October!  1865,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Saint 
Louis  to  preside  over  a  military  commission  for  the 
trial  of  military  offenders,  and  was  finally  mustered 
out  of  Bcrvice  February  C,  1866.  Colonel'  Beveridge 
wasbrevctted  Brigadier-General  for  gallant  aud  meri- 
torious conduct  March  7,  1865. 

General  Julius  White,  now  a  resident  of  South 
Evanstou  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Colonel 
of  the  37th  Illinois  Infantry,  accompanying  the 
expedition  of  General  Fremont  to  Southwestern  Mis- 
souri In  December,  1861.  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and  participated  in  the 
pursuit  'of  Price.    At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  his 


brigade  sustained  the  attack  of  Benjamin  McCnl- 
loch's  entire  force  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly 
one  fourth  of  his  command.  On  being  reinforced,  the 
enemy  was  driven,  in  confusion,  from  the  field,  and 
for  his  share  in  the  victory  Colonel  White  received 
merited  praise  from  his  suj>erior  officers.  Having  been 
disabled  by  a  fracture  in  the  leg,  he  obtained  a  short 
leave  of  absence,  and  upon  rejoining  bis  regiment  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  military  district  in  south- 
western Missouri.  Colonel  White  was  promoted  to 
Brigadier-*  ieneral  of  volunteers  in  June,  1862,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  arm)  of  Virginia  nnd«  Major- 
General  John  Pope.  Under  instructions,  he  retired 
from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  turned  over 
his  command  to  Colonel  Miles,  proceeding  to  Marlins- 
burg.  Va.  On  September  10  Stonewall  Jackson 
approached  the  place  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  General  White  and  bis  troops  retired  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  This  place  was  invested  by  the  enemy,  and 
capitulated  after  a  four-d  lys'siege.  'Upon  his  arrival, 
although  hi*  superior  in"  rank,  General  White  had 
declined  to  deprive  Colonel  Miles  of  his  command  of 
the  post,  inasmuch  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try, and  Major-* .ieneral  Wool,  who  commanded  the 
department,  had  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
Colonel.  The  surrender  at  Harper'*  Ferry  was 
subsequently  investigated  by  a  military  commission,  and 
Brigadier-General  White  completely  exonerated  from 
all  blame  in  the  matter.  In  January,  1863,  the  troops 
captured  at  Harper's  Ferry  wero  exchanged,  aud 
(ieneral  White,  who  had  received  leave  of  absence  in 
November,  1862,  "till  exchanged,"  was  assigned  to 
command  in  eastern  Kentucky,  waging  for  months  a 
relentless  warfare  against  the" guerrillas  who  infested 
that  region,  (ieneral  White  next  served  in  Tennessee 
under  Major* ieneral  Burnside.  commanding  Fort 
Huntington  Smith  during  the  siege  of  Knoxville  by 
(ieneral  l/ongstreet.  After  a  short  leave  of  absence 
(ieneral  White  was  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-* ieneral  .Meade,  being  appointed  Chief 
of  Staff  in  June,  1864,  and  subsequently  lieing 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Division,  Ninth 
Corjis,  where  he  participated  in  the  Weldon  Railroad 
engagements,  and  drove  the  enemy's  right  from  the 
field.  Subsequently  a  prostrating  "and  protracted  ill- 
ness compelled  General  White  to  tender  his  resignation 
and  return  to  private  life. 

(ieneral  William  Gamble,  a  practical  engineer  and 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  harbor  improvements 
at  Chicago,  a  veteran  of  the  Florida  war,  and  an  old 
Indian  fighter  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-Colonel  rof  the  8th  Illinois 
Cavalry,  September  5,  1861.  On  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  Farnsworth  he  assumed  the  command.  Be- 
fore the  regiment  went  into  service  he  did  much  to 
make  it  what  it  was,  a  model  of  discipline  and  bravery, 
and  when  he  assumed  command  he  led  it  in  many 
brilliant  charges.  Iu  leading  a  charge  at  Malvern 
llill  'August  5,  1862,  ho  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  breast,  which  for  some  time  disabled  him.  The 
8th  Regiment  received  commendable  prominence  as 
the  protector  of  the  National  Capital,  and  its  entire 
record  is  one  of  which  the  State  was  proud. 

For  two  years  Colonel  Gamble  was  in  command  of 
a  brigade,  and  the  President  designated  him  a 
Brigadier-General  by  brevet,  in  December,  1861. 

Evanstou  also  sent  other  men  to  the  war.  There 
was  Major  Edward  Russell,  Colonel  Braiuurd,  II.  A. 
Pearsons,  W.  R.  Bailey,  George  Gamble,  Orrington 
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Foster,  W.  Sherman,  S.  W.  Russell,  etc.  MessrB. 
Foster,  Sherman,  ami  S.  W.  Russell  were  the  tlrst  to 
enlist  from  the  town,  goiug  into  the  three  months 
service.  For  particulars  as  to  the  raising  of  troops, 
etc.,  bv  townships,  the  reader  is  referral  to  the  general 
county  history.  It  is  the  intention  Iwre  to  briefly 
notice  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Evanston  who  wore 
best  known. 

Tows  ani»  ViLLAHE  LIMITS  — By  general  statute 
the  corporate  limits  of  no  town  could  include  a  terri- 
tory more  than  one  mile  square.  In  December,  1863, 
the  voters  of  the  town  or  village  of  Evanston  decided 
to  be  incorporated.  The  corporation  was  bounded  on 
the  south  bv  Dempster  Street,  wu  the  east  by  the  lake, 
on  the  north  by  a  line  just  south  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  and  Foster  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Wesley 
Avenue.  The  territory  east  of  North  Evanston  ami 
north  of  the  original  town  was  annexed,  by  ordinance, 
July  22,  18:2. 

In  April,  1873,  under  the  act  approved  April  10, 
1872,  a  village  organization  was  assumed  with  the 
limits  of  the  town,  as  extended.  An  irregular  plat 
northwest  of  the  original  town,  north  of  Church 
Street  and  cast  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
13,  was  annexed  January  7,  1873;  North  EvauKton 
by  ordinance  of  February  11,  1874,  and  Evanston 
Center  by  ordinances  of  April  8  and  August  6,  1874. 
By  these  annexations  tho  village  bounds  uow  embrace 
a  territory  containing  about  three  square  miles.  Tho 
Trustees  of  the  village  of  South  Evanston  have 
potitiimcd  to  be  annexed  and  the  matter  is  now  (De- 
cember, 1883)  still  pending. 

Town  Organization.— On  the  29th  of  December, 
1803,  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  or  village  of  Evans- 
ton met  at  the  Reynolds  House  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  whether  they  should  be  incorporated.  Harvey 
B.  Hard  was  chosou  to  preside  over  tho  meeting  and 
Hugh  A.  Whito  to  record  its  doings.  Mr.  Html  had 
explained  the  objects' of  the  gathering.  A.  T.  Sher- 
man moved  that  the  hy-laws  of  the  proposed  town 
forbid  any  olHeer  to  receive  fees  for  his  services.  This 
proposition  did  not  meet  the  entire  approval  of  those 
present,  and  a  resolution  was  carried  that  no  Trustee 
should  receivo  fees,  and  that  the  Collector  for  the  first 
three  years  should  receivo  "'only  ono-lnilf  the  legal 
fee*  for  performing  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Thereupon  the  voting  proceeded,  and  it  *«m  resolved, 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  eight,  to  hold  an  election 
for  tivc  Trustees  of  the  town  on  the' <ith  of  January, 
1861.    The  election,  which  took  place  at  the  Reynolds 
House,  resulted  u  follows:    H.  B.  Hurd,  (J." Coin- 
stock,  E.  Haskins.  Professor  H.  S.  Xoyes  and  .1. 
Clongh.    In  January,  18G4,  Mr.  Hunl  was  chosen 
President,  and  in  July  the  town  rules  and  ordinances 
were  adopted,  and  an  ordinance  passed  delining  the 
corporate  boundaries.  as  already  described.  The 
offices  created  were  the  trustees,  clerk,  treasurer, 
attorney,  street  commissioner  and  constable.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  ordinances   passed   was  one 
enforcing  the  provision  of  tho  University  charter  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor.    The  sale  of  any  intoxi- 
cating beverage  was  declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  a 
line  of  *50  was  to  be  imposed  upon  any  one  violating 
tho  law  in  this  regard,  within  the  town  limits.  The 
ordinance  and  the  provision  of  the  University  charter 
are  still  in  force,  and  Evanston  has  becomo  noted,  far 
and  wide,  for  the  sobrietv  ami  prosperity  of  her  citi- 
zens.  John  Fussey,  who  was  appointed  Commissioner, 
reported  the  names  of  eightv-uine  jwrsoin  liable  to 
street  labor.    In  August  he  announced  that  he  had 


expendod  *'.»7.26  on  i.npiuviug  and  repairing  the 
streets,  which  must  be  considered  the  ti rat  record  of 
any   sum  expended  upon  public  improvement*  bv 
Evanston  as  a  corporate  body.   The  valuation  .of 
town  property,  at  this  time,  was  as  follows :  I'latted 
I. lis  and   blocks,  $69,820;   lauds  not  subdiviikd, 
•  11,418;  personal  property,  #44.242—  total,  $125,48D. 
Tho  Trusteesde  cidod  to  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  ccnU 
on  every  *100  of  valuation  for  general  corporation  par- 
poses,    li  L.  Groenleaf  was  acting  as  TowuTreaiuier. 
Tho  first  important  contract  for  public  improvement 
was  let  to  E.  Uaskins,  in  October,  1864,  and  was  (or 
the  grading  and  graveling  of  II  in  man  Avenue  from 
Davis  Street  to  University  Place.   E.  Hnskins  served 
as  President  of  tho  Board  of   Trustees,  Hugh  A 
White  as  Clerk,  and  L  L.  Greenlcaf  a?  Treasurer  from 
18(35  to  1867.    During  the  latter  year  J.  F.  Willard 
was  elected  President,  A.  J.  Brown,  Clerk  ond  Cbarlei 
Comstock,  Treasurer.   The  officers  for  18C8  were: 
Eli  A.  Gage,  President;  Andrew  J.  Brown,  Clerk,  and 
E.  li.  Paul,  Treasurer.    E.  R.  Paul  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent the  next  year  (1869)   R.  S.  King,  Clerk,  and  w. 
N.  Bruiuard,  Treasurer. 

In  March,  1869,  the  town  voted  ugainst  tbe  city 
charter  bv  197  to  82.  _  . 

J.  L.  Bo voridge  was  chosen  President  of  the-Boarf 
of  Trustees  in  January,  1870,  W.  N.  Brainard.  Treas- 
urer, and  A.  C.  Ducat.  Clerk.  The  roster  up  to  the 
time  the  town  organized  as  a  village  was  as  follows: 

1871—  H.G.  Powers,  President;  A  Foster, Treasurer; 
A.  C.  Ducat,  Clerk.  , 

1872—  C.  J.  Gilbert,  President;  Ambrose  bosut, 
Treasurer ;  C.  F.  Grey,  Clerk. 

VILLAGE  ORGANIZATION. 
On  the  10th  of  Scptemlier.  1872,  the  Town  Board 
of  Trustees  received  a  jrctition  signed  by  sixty-nw 
voters  asking  that  bodv  to  submit  the  question  ot  a 
village  organization  to  the  citizens.  On  the  SUj  w 
April,  1873.  the  tlrst  election  took  pl^f^'f 
Trustees,  resulting  in  tho  choice  of  C.  J.  w! 
Powers,  Lvmau  f.  Gage,  William  Blanclmrd,  ttita 
Phelps,  and  O.  A.  Willard.    Mr  Gilbert  w«  chose" 
President ;  Charles  K  Bannister.  Clerk ;  Ucur)  OuU  • 
Street  Commissioner,  and  L.  J.Gage,  Treasurer.  W 
subject  of  water  works  was  the  first  one  wh»»C*g 
up  before  the  bo.rd  for  various  discussion, 
important  ...alter  is  treated  in  detad  elsewhere    l » 
f„r,..ai  ion  of  the  village  government  is  of  s. m  • 
comparatively  recent  dato  that  it  is  ui.necessa  i  j  »  fl> 
into  particulars  as  to  the  various  incumbenU i  of  HJ 
corporation  offices.    Among  those  who  have  sen  tK- 
village,  however,  may  be  mouttooed 0.  •  ■    '  •  ; 
Obadiuh  Huso.  N.  S.  Oavis,  J.  M.  Wdlmmi .  Ti.un. J 
J.  Frost  (died  in  1881).  T  A.  Ceegro"  *r* 
Parklmrst  as  Presidents  of  the  Board.  J.  a-  , 
Rol^rt  Scott.   W.  L  McGarry   and  J 
Clerks;  George  O.  Me.  E.  G.  Hook,  and  J.    •  » J 
hue,  attorney;;  Merrill  Ladd.  F.  0.  Power. ad  ; 
brose  Foster,  Treasurers :  Frank  Mernll 
Svedlnnd,  Street  Commissioners,  and  Joint*. 


Chief  of  Police. 


the  first  time.  The  present  members  are  in* 
Maun.L.  P.  Ham  line  and  Joint  U.  lhirchu.i'r^ 

Tub  Pkbsbkt  EvANHToN.-Evai.sbu,  »»  . 
tifnl    village,  situated    about  ^J^fjE^I 
Chicago,  on  I  bo  Milwaukee  Division  of  tin  (_ 
North-Wesien.  road.    It  owes  its  ongm  eaui 
mI  lo  be  best  known  as  the  seat  of  tW  • 
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western  University,  whose  imposing  buildings  iu  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  village  gtand  as  a  monument 
to  the  religious  faith  and  energy  of  the  Methodist 
lurch.  The  people  of  Evanston,  which  now  iium- 
be"r  about  five  thousand,  are  atnoug  the  most  intelli- 
gent in  the  State,  somo  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  Chicago  having  their  homes  in  this 
beautiful  suburbau  village.  As  would  be  most  natural 
the  citizens  of  Evanston  are  of  a  progressive  disposi- 
tion. They  have  a  fine  system  of  water  works,  a 
village  of  wido  and  cleanly  avenues  and  streets,  lighted 
with  gas,  a  free  public  library,  a  bank  (T.  C.  Hoag's), 
a  well  conducted  local  newspaper  (the  Index),  a  hrst- 
class  hotel  (the  Avenue  House)  and  prosperous  looking 
business  houses,  established  iu  substantial  brick 
buildings. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Evanston  originated  iu 
a  mooting  of  ite  citizens  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution,  Ik  Id  in  the  fall  of  1870. 
As  the  State  law  did  not  thon  allow  towns  to  be  taxed 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  volun- 
tas association  which  should  maintain  a  librarv  as 
free  as  possible.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Evaustou  Library  Association,  which  was  subsequently 
incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  It 
started  with  a  well  selected  library  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred volumes.  All  residents  of  Evanston  were  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  books  iu  the  library ;  rooms  and 
volumes  could  bo  taken  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  fee,  or  an  annual  foe  of  five  dollars  These 
fees  sufficed  to  pay  the  running  excuses  of  the 
library.  It  was  opened  February  9, 1871,  and  remained 
open  daily  until  the  great  fire,  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  curtail  expenses,  and  it  was  closed,  except 
during  a  day  or  two  each  week.  About  $1,700  was 
ex|>etided  upon  books  and  furnishings  of  the  library, 
which  amount  was  derived  principally  from  donations 
of  money  by  friends  of  the  enterprise  (the  largest  of 
which  was  1575  from  I*  L.  Grcenleaf)  and  fees  of 
life  memljcrehips.  II.  G.  Powers,  A.  Shttmau,  J.  S. 
Jewell  and  L. ,).  Gage  also  made  valuable  donations  of 
books.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  18i2 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  enable  Chicago  to  establish  a 
free  public  library.  Through  tho  offorta  of  citizens 
of  Evanston,  and  especially  of  L.  H.  Boutoll  and  E. 
S.  Taylor  (the  latter  lieing  in  Springfield  at  the  time), 
tho  act  was  amended  so  as  to  give  similar  powers  to  all 
municipal  corporations  of  the  Stute.  In  April,  1873, 
at  tho  first  election  after  the  passage  of  tho  act,  the 
citbseus  of  the  village  of  Evanston,  without  dissent, 
voted  for  a  two-mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library.  As 
eoon  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  public  library 
was  appointed  the  trustees  of  the  Evanston  Library 
Association  transferred  their  property  to  tho  village 
Board,  on  condition  that  tho  library  bo  maintained  as 
a  free  public  institution  for  tho  use  of  tho  inhabitants 
of  Evanston.  This  trust  was  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  July  3,  1873,  and  the  librarv  thrown  open 
to  tho  public.  Since  that  time  the  librarv-  has  ban  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  and  at  present  (1883)  there 
are  5,330  volumes  on  its  shelves,  in  the  de|tartnients 
of  fiction,  juveniles,  history,  biographv  and  general 
literature,  their  well-thumbed  pages  testifying  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  thev  are  held  by  the  people, 
both  young  and  old,  of  tfie  village.  The  tables  of 
the  reading  room  are  well  supplied  with  periodicals, 
and  the  continually  increasing  circulation  of  the 
books  among  the  people  show  the  value  of  this  free 
institution.  During  the  existence  of  the  Free  Librarv, 
and  its  predecessor,  many  of  the  prominent  jiooplc  of 
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tho  village  have  been  identified  with  its  success,  con- 
tributing both  time  and  money,  and  while  many  could 
lie  named  who  have  signally  lent  their  assistance,  yet 
it  is  doing  injustice  to  no  one  in  naming  L.  H.  Boutell 
as  pre-eminently  the  patron  of  the  library  from  ite 
inception.  Ho  it  was  who  put  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion upon  its  feet,  and  to  him  is  due  the  introduction 
into  the  librarv  act  of  the  sections  extending  its 
benelits'to  municipalities  outside  of  Chicago.  In  each 
of  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  his  name  alone 
BnccessivolvajijKJars  as  one  of  ite  officers.  Mr.  Boutell 
cau  justlv'bo  called  tho  "father"  of  this  public  edu- 
cational institution. 

The  Northwestern  Gas-Light  and  Coko  Company, 
which  supplies  the  village  with  gas,  was  incopnrated 
iu  1871.  Tho  works  are  on  Park  Street,  west  of  Ben- 
son Avenue.  Edwiu  L  Brown  is  President  of  the 
company ;  II.  G.  Powers,  Treasurer,  and  T.  A.  Cos- 
grove,  Secretary. 

The  Evanston  Index  was  established  in  June,  1872, 
by  Alfred  L  Sewcll,  the  founder  of  the  "  Little  Cor- 
poral," so  popular  with  the  youug  people  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Sewell  continued  to  publish  the  Index 
until  November,  1875,  when  David  Cavan  and  John 
A.  Childs  purchased  the  paper.  In  January,  1S78, 
Mr.  Chillis  purchased  his  partners  interest,  and  has 
continued  since  to  publish  the  paper  alone.  The 
Index  is  strictly  a  local  paper,  is  neatly  printed  iu  its 
own  office  and  in  ite  own  neat  buildiug.  It  is  a  four- 
page  seven-column  paper,  a  credit  to  tho  village  and 
its  proprietor. 

Water  Works  and  Fire  Dqiartment. — In  November, 
1872,  the  Town  Board  was  petitioned  to  purchase  a 
Babcock  Firo  Extinguisher  or  other  machine,  as  tho 
nucleus  for  some  sort  of  a  "  department."  A  com- 
mittee was  ap|iointed  to  act  in  the  matter.  In  Decem- 
ber a  report  was  made  to  the  board  on  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  village  with  water  from  the  lake,  by  J. 
K.  Hitt,  in  behalf  of  a  citizens'  committee.  After 
various  estimates  of  the  cost  of  water  workB  an 
ordinance  was  passed  July  12,  1873,  to  furnish  the 
village  with  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  and 
for  tiro  pur|>oses.  William  Blanchard,  Wilson  Phelps, 
and  Charles  J.  Gilbert  were  appointed  another  "esti- 
mating committee,"  and  reported  that  35,(500  feet  of 
iron  pipe,  with  expense  of  laying,  would  cost  153,200; 
and  that  other  exiionses  would  probably  bring  the 
total  cost  of  establishing  the  water  works  up  to 
#04.000.  In  September  the  village  voted  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  to  aid  in  the  contraction  of  the 
works.  It  was  announced  that  proposals  would  l>c 
received  for  crib  work,  and  the  board  also  located  the 
engine  house  (on  paper)  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Davis  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue.  The  stringency 
of  the  times,  however,  added  to  a  certain  opposition 
to  the  works  which  had  manifested  itself  when  tho 
question  was  put  to  vote,  caused  a  petition  to  be  circu- 
lated and  quite  extensively  signed,  asking  the  board  to 
defer  the  collection  of  taxes  for  another  year.  Out  of 
the  five  hundred  votes  in  the  village  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  signed  the  petition.  The  Board, 
believing  that  "by  acceding  to  this  request,  future 
opposition  U>  the  enterprise  might  be  prevented, 
decided  to  issue  more  bonds  in  place  of  levying  a 
special  assessment.  U  nder  tho  new  assessment  law  the 
board  wero  authorized  to  issno  $100,001)  in  bonds. 
The  entire  amount  of  bonds  issuod  was  #86  000,  from 
which  the  village  realized  $83,850.  In  the  meantime 
another  committee  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
works  at  $63,000,  and  tho  Northwestern  University 
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had  donated  a  piece  of  land  north  of  Lincoln  Avenuo 
OB  the  lake  thou,  as  a  site  for  the  pr.mping  work*. 
Iho  donation  was  accepted.    The  pumping  works 
were  named  the  "  V.  J.  (iilhert,"  ami  the  Holly  Mauu- 
uctnnng  Company  erected  the  machinery.    E.  P. 
Alii*      Co.,  or  .Milwaukee,  furnished  the  pipe  '  In 
Wmbcr,  1874,  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Water  \\  oi  k*  was  created,  and  J.  It.  Fitch  appointed 
to  the  iM^itiou.    In  April,  1*75.  the  works  were  in 
full  operation,  over  $100,000  having  been  expended 
upon  them  up  to  that  time.    Having  been  tested,  they 
were  accepted  by  the  village  from  the  llollv  Manufact- 
uring Company.    In  January,  1S7S,  Ira  A  Hollv 
wbo  hud  been  sujierintendent  of  the  works  fur 
some  tune  resigned  his  position,  and  John  Ebbert 
was  elected  by  the  Roar,)  .if  Trustees  to  the  position 
Jl»'M8;!».  Jones  Patrick,  the  present  incumbent 
appointed.    Soon  afterward  a  determined  effort" 
was  made  to  organize  a  regular  Fire  Department 
connected  w.t  I,  the  waterworks  by  telephone  comrau- 
tication.    A  hook  ami  ladder  company  was  formed 
»ud  accepted  by  the  village  in  April,  1881.    In  W 
'■n.l,er  the  following  Fire  De«5taeut  was  cr  atch  : 
Ba  >eoek  chenucal  engine,  with  eight  men :  hook 
;»».<1  ladder  co.npany,  fifteen   men :  hose  company 
h.r  y  men  ; the  foreman  and  nss.stant  foren.a  '  be 
selected  by  the  board.    Tho  members  of  the  Demrt 

The  Water  Wwkx  are  established  upon  the  Hollv 
System,  bemg  operated  by  direct  pressure     Altl  ouS 
my  insist  of  four  pump,,  except  in  case  of  fire  o"R 
Ssure  Z  n    mr  er,  such '  a 

vJJ,  ri  i  ,<;.  H,ulrmvl,   which  has 

a  Z    f  r:','  TVM(Hl>  k  lookt,>1  »!*»«  as,  u  real  ity 


I  eoomber  10  The  passage  of  the  ordinance,  ho,. 
WW  was  not  the  end  of  the  company's  trouble,  audi 
the  19th  of  that  month  Attorney-General  \k  S 

to  restrain  the  road  from  building  the  br<lec,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Council  had  no  right  2bJ 
them  the  privilege  under  the  city  act  of  incor,*,™*? 
and  hat  as  the  Chicago  River  is  a  navigablestrea.il 
it  is  therefore  the  property  of  the  State.  It  wasaku 
sot  forth  in  the  petition  that  the  building  of  the  bmW 
would  ini|iede  navigation,  and  actually  stop  th«  hma 
of  the  lake  vessels  from  passing  up  tile  North  Branch 
Judge  Shepurd  now  (December  22)  holds  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

Liffkl-HdHM  ami  Li/e-Saci,,;/  Slalioa.-lhe  Govern- 
nicnt  Light-House  is  east  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  uunl. 
of  Milburn  Street,  Joseph  Harris,  Jr.,  keeper. 

I  he  tinted  States  Life-Saving  Station,  establish 
at  this  ]»int,  is  No.  12,  in  tho  Eleventh  District.  Tits 
houso  is  a  neat  brick  building  at  the  head  of  Uni- 
versity Flaco,  on  the  Eake  shoro,  the  crew  COMIb'u 
of  ( 'aptaiu  L.  0.  Lawson  and  seven  men. 

District  School.*.— TUo  township  high  school,  a 
fine  brick  structure,  four  stories  in  height,  was  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  December  >'0,  mi 
i  he  walls  and  room,  however,  are  still  intact,  ami 
although  the  damage  will  amount  to  about  W.OuO.tiic 
interior  of  the  building  will  soon  he  repaired.  Tl* 
high  school  is  situated"  on  the  corner  of  Benson 
Avenue  and  Dempster  Street,  and  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1883  at  a  cost  of  $28,000.  The  average 
attendance  is  125.  Henry  L.  Boltwood  is  principal. 
William  Rlanchard  is  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  Ambrose  Foster,  treasurer. 

Within  District  No.  1  are  three  public  schools, 
sii|iorinteiKlcd  by  George  S.  Baker— the  Benson- 
avenue  school,  north  of  Church;  the  West  Side 
school,  northeast  corner  of  Wesley  Avenue  and  Grove 
Street,  and  the  Hinman-avcnue  school,  near  Jtensp- 
ster  Street.  N.  N.  Young  is  president  of  the  district 
board. 

The  schoolhouso  for  District  No.  2  is  on  Lincoln 
Avenue,  opposite  Benson  Avenue  South  Evanstoo, 
and  C.  B.  Atwell  is  principal. 

Miss  A.  E.  McClintock  is  principal  of  Union  Dis- 
trict  No.  3,  the  school  build  ing  being  situated  en 
Central  Avenue,  near  Stewart,  North  Evanston.  The 
building  was  originally  erected  about  thirteen  years 


a  to. 


a  steam  m«tnr     rT    V""".",UJ  "lu  "ot  contemn  ate 


District  School  No.  120  (Rogers  Park)  has  a  bnild- 
ing  on  Lunt  Aveuue,  corner  of  Grove  Street,  Mil"  J- 
Andrews  being  the  principal. 

Mrs.  Morris  Merrill  is  principal  of  District  School 
No.  5,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Noyes  Street  east 
of  Ridge  Avenue. 


evidentlv  he™n.„  I0*™. lhus  its  charter    Superintendent  Lane  it  is  learned  that  the  school 

population  of  the  town  of  Evanston  comprises  1,890 
males  and  2,032  females.  The  pupils  actually  m 
attendance  at  tho  district  schools  number  1,603,  while 
1SJ2  children  attend  private  institutions.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  school  property  is  $105,500,  and  the 
debt  upon  it  $87,500. 

THE  CHURCHES. 
Early  Methodism  and  the  Firrt  Meihodid  Epi-«of«>1 
Church.— The  first  quarterly  conference  for  Evauston 
was  held  July  13,  1854,  ut  the  log  schoollionse,  in  the 
town  of  Ridgoville.  There  were  present  Rev.  dolm 
Sinclair,  presiding  elder;  J.  G.  Johnson  and  Pbilo 
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Judikui,  traveling  preachers;  and  George  W.  Uuntoon, 
class  leader:  A.  Dunks  .lames  H.  Colvin  and  John  L. 
Beveridge  were  elected  stewards,  and  Abraham,  Wigels- 
worth  Suuday-sehool  superintendent.  The  Sunday- 
school  wo*  reported  as  having  eighty  four  children, 
thirteen  officers  ami  teachers  and  one  conversion.  At 
the  second  conference,  held  January  24,  1855,  llev.  P. 
W.  Wright,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, was  appointed  by  the  elder  the  preacher  in 
charge.  At  this  time  the  Church  held  its  meetings  in 
a  comfortable  room  over  a  store,  which  had  been  built 
by  llev.  Philo  Judson,  comer  of  Davis  Street  and 
Orrington  Avenue.  These  MM  ominodatious  wen-  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Judson  gratuitously.  At  the  fourth 
quarterly"  conference  the  first  record  of  heuevo- 
lent  collections  was  made.  The  young  society 
subscribed  $920  for  missions,  $320  for  tracts  and  $4  7*4 
for  supj>o]t  of  preachers.  The  presiding  elder  was 
also  asked  to  appoint  a  settled  pastor,  llev.  John 
Sinclair,  of  the  Hock  River  Conference,  assumed 
charge  of  the  society  on  the  2 2d  i  f  December,  :  855. 
At  this  time  the  officers  Were:  .1.  W.  Agurd,  pre- 
siding elder;  Philo  Judson,  agent  of  the  Northwest- 
ern  University;  John  Dempster,  D.  D.,  president  of 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  P.  \V.  Wright,  local 
deacon :  J.  MeNulty.  F.  B.  Harrison,  local  preachers; 
Lesuder  Clifford.  J.  W.  Savermele  mid  J.  w.  Klapp, 

exhorlera:  John  L  Beveridge,  James  B.  Colvin,  A. 
Danks  and  Henry  S.  Noves,  stewards;  S.  R.  Cook, 
local  elder.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  con- 
ference in  August,  1850,  the  Kvauston  Society  had 
erected  a  church  edirieo.  It  was  situated  ami  was 
dedicated  July  27,  18511.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Dempster,  ho  lieing  assisted  in  the  services  by 
Professor  Oodman  and  llev.  John  Sinclair,  the  pastor. 
In  the  fall  of  18-M  Rev.  A.  I,.  Cooper,  of  the  Vermont 
Conference  and  a  student  in  the  Institute,  was 
ap|x>inted  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1858  by  Rev. 
C.  P.  Bragdon.  of  the  Rock  River  Conference :  by 
llev.  R.  K~.  Bihbius  in  1890,  Rev.  J.  II.  Goodrich  in 
1*51.  and  Dr.  0.  II.  Tiffany  in  1802.  At  the  time  the 
latter  assumed  charge  of  the  society  it  had  175  mem- 
ben.  During  his  incumbency  the  present  comfortable 
parsonage  on  Hinman  Avenue  was  purchased,  and 
the  church  building  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
transept.  The  sittings  were  thereby  increased  to 
six  hundred.  In  1865  Dr.  Miner  Raymond  assumed 
the  pastorate.  The  following  extract  taken  from  the 
Obnrch  records  shows  the  loyal  spirit  which  animated 
the  society  during  the  progress  of  the  war:  "  Thomas 
Morris  Green,  recommended  from  the  Church  South, 
was  examined  by  the  quarterly  conference  on  his 
profession  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  his  l>elicf 
of  theanti  slavery  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  also  assenting  to  all  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  this  con- 
ference voted  unanimously  to  give  him  license  as  a 
local  preacher."  During  1806-67  Heck  Hall,  that 
magnificent  structure  connected  with  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  was  completed,  the  means  to  defray 
the  cost  of  its  construction  l>eing  principally  raised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ijadies'  Centenary  Associa- 
tion. The  contribution  from  Evanston  amounted  to 
188,861.  Rev.  W.  C.  Dandy  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1868,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  erect  a  new 
church,  more  befitting  the  prosperous  and  rapidly 
growing  society.  The"  corner-stone  was  laid  July-  4, 
1870,  Dr.  Dandv  being  then  presiding  elder  and  Rev. 
James  Baume.  pastor.    In  1872  Dr.  M.  C  Briggs  took 


charge  of  the  Church, and  it  was  during  his  pastorate 
— in  September,  1874- that  the  lecture  room  of  the 
now  edifice  was  dedicated.  Dr.  J.  B.  Wentworth  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Briggs  in  1875.  and  Dr.  Hatfield  became 
pastor  in  1877.  Dr.  Hatfield  was  followed  by  Rev.  A. 
W.  Patten.  In  December,  1882,  the  debt  which  had 
burdened  the  Church  for  several  years  was  entirely 
cleared.  -  Dr.  Patten  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Lewis 
Curts,  the  present  incumbent,  in  October,  1883. 
The  Church  is  now  in  a  remarkably  flourish- 
ing condition,  having  a  membership  of  over 
six  hundred,  ami  holding  projierty  valued  at  $08,000. 
Among  the  charitable  and  religious  influences  of 
Kvauston  it  is  one  of  the  foremost :  and,  as  has  been 
•seen,  its  existence  antedates  the  founding  of  Kvauston 
itself. 

The  S»omI  MetfimM  Episcopal  Church  at  North 
Kvauston  was  built  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  about  «5,fXK). 
Its  pastors  were  :  Rev.  E.  G.  \V.  Hall,  who  served  from 
September,  1870.  to  January.  1871:  Rev.  William 
Craven,  from  January,  1871.  to  October,  187 3 :  Rev. 
Samuel  Paine,  from  October,  1873,  to  October,  1875: 
Rev.  J.  .1.  Tobias,  from  October,  187-j.  to  October,  1877; 
supplied  by  students  from  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity until  October,  1880,  when  Rev.  W.  F.  Stewart  was 
called  as  pastor,  serving  for  two  years,  and  Rev.  II.  C. 
Y.  Mimean.  from  October.  1X82,  to  October,  1883. 
Rev.. I.  II.  Ailing  is  the  present  pastor  in  charge.  The 
membership  of  the  church  is  sixty-live. 

Firt  friptiti  CWA.-The  Fi'rst  Baptist  Church  of 
Evanston  was  formed  April  24.  1858.  Upon  that 
date  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  by  the  North- 
western University,  and  a  society  organized,  K.  II. 
Mulfurd  acting  as  moderator,  and  Moses  Dandy  as 
clerk.  Six  |icrsous  were  received  into  fellowship, 
viz.:  E.  M.  Mulford  and  wife,  Mrs.  Iglehart,  Mrs. 
Burroughs,  Mrs.  Westerlield  and  Muses  Dandy.  On 
the  29th  of  April  the  young  society  was  fully  recog- 
nized in  council,  as  a  regular  Baptist  Church.  The 
N'onhwesteru  University  had  donated  a  lot  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  village  for  a  church  site,  but 
u  til  the  society  was  ready  to  build  they  were  allowed 
the  use  of  the  college  chapel.  On  the  6th  of  May  five 
trustees,  the  first  ones  elected  by  the  Church,  were 
chosen  in  the  persons  of  N.  P.  Iglehart,  K.  11.  .Mul- 
ford, Joseph  Lttdlam,  Moses  Dandy  and  Mr.  Trumbull. 
In  June  four  more  members  united  with  the  Church, 
delegates  were  sent  to  the  Fox  Itiver  Association  at 
Plaiulield,  and  the  Church  received  into  full  member- 
ship. In  Julv,  1859,  although  no  regular  pastor  had 
been  settled  over  the  society,  public  worship  was  sus- 
pended. At  this  time  the  Church  numbered  twenty- 
one  members.  Previously,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Iglehart  had  erected  a  building  on  their  lot,  called 
Oakton  Chajiel,  where  the  Sabbath-school  was  con- 
tinued under  that  lady's  superintendence,  which  had 
been  organized  at  her  house.  In  the  spring  of  1800 
the  society  was  in  a  more  progjierous  condition,  and 
regular  services  were  again  established.  Rev.  Ira  K. 
Kennev.  the  first  settled  pastor,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon March  11,  I860,  in  Oakton  Chapel.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  thirty-seven  in  the  morning  and  forty 
in  t  he  evening.  In  August  of  ibis  year  the  University 
Chajiel  wa«  again  secured,  preaching  service  being 
appointed  for  4  v.  M.  each  Sunday,  while  the  morn- 
ing service  was  continued  at  Oakton  Cha|iel.  Mem- 
liers  were  often  received,  while,  now  and  then,  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  by  going  to 
the  lake.  Under  Mr.  Kenney's  pastorate  the  Church 
was  placed  it i  a  firm  footing,  but  his  departure  for 
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1871.  Later  tin-  pastors  of  Chicago  included  the  little 
Hock  in  their  appointment*.  an<l  subsequently,  for  sev- 
eral year*  afterwanl.  Swedish  theological  student* 
from  the  Northwestern  University  preached  to  the 
small  congregation.  Anions;  the  lirst  of  these  to  lie 
looked  upon  as  a  regular  pastor  was  Hev,  Karl  Skoii. 
then  a  \  Diversity  student,  now  the  superintendent  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  IVinnark.  Professor 
Kricson.  the  present  pastor,  then  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
afterwanl  was  in  the  hahit  of  coming  out  to  Evans- 
ton  anil  preaching  to  the  few  families  who  trhullv •fath- 
ered to  hear  him.  In  1878  the  Norwegian  and  Swe- 
dish residents  formed  a  society  and  purchased  the  old 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.*  They  disagreed,  how- 
ever, and  each  nationality  organized  a  separate  Church. 
The  Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed 
October  IT.  IST4.  with  thirty-live  members.  In  lss:t 
it  had  uliout  one  hundivd.  A  church  cditicc  of  brick, 
the  one  now  occupied,  was  built  in  1 S TO.  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  (trove  and  Shernian  Avenues.  The 
structure  was  erected  on  leased  ground,  at  a  cost  of 
over  *4.0tHi.  Since  the  date  of  its  regular  organiza- 
tion  in  IST4.  the  pastors  of  the  Svvedish  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  have  been :  Hev .  O.  .1.  Stead.  Hev. 
Fred  Ogrcn.  Kev.  James  Wigren.  Kev.  William  llcn- 
sehcu.  Hev.  S.  B.  Newinanu  ami  Professor  Kricson.  of  the 
Northwestern  University  ami  principal  of  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary.'  Mr.  Newuiann  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Church  for  three  year*,  giving  place  to 
the  present  incumbent  in  September,  l*s:5.  The 
society  is  free  of  debt,  and.  as  the  Scminarv  will 
undoubtedly  draw  to  Kvauston  a  large  number  of  Swed- 
ish residents,  the  Church  will  increase  even  more  ru]>- 
idlv  than  it  has  for  the  past  few  years. 

]'he  German  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  August 
S,  l8T.ri.  its  lirst  pastor  being  Hev.  Edward  Doering.of 
Glcncoe,  III.  The  present  membership  of  the  society 
is  thirty-eight,  and  the  attendance  at  the  dav-scliool 
t  wenty-live.  Hev.  .7.  Adam  Dctzeri*  now  in  charge  of 
the  Church  and  school. 

Swetlish  Thmloffirnl  Se  minora. — Kor  main  year*,  the 
Swedish  Methodists  of  the  Northwest,  although  tbev 
maintained  a  Semiimrv.  luwl  no  fixed  abiding  place. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  188:1.  principally 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Kricson.  professor  of 
Swedish  languages  in  the  Northwestern  University, 
the  Seminary  was  located  at  Kvauston.  The  site  of 
old  Dempster  Hall,  north  or  Heck  Hall,  was  chosen 
for  the  new  building,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  11th 
of  October.  18!S:S.  A  huge  number  of  friends  arrived 
from  Chicago  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  which  were 
conducted  by  Hishop  Simpson,  of  Dakota.  The  first 
service  was  held  at  the  First  Methodist  church,  the 
large  audience  being  coinjioscd  of  both  Americans  anil 
Swedes.  On  the  platform  were  the  Hishop.  Professor 
Kricson.  Drs.  dimming*.  Niude.  Kidgawav  ami  Hat- 
field, the  financial  agent.  The  following"  is  a  report 
of  the  further  proceedings  made  by  the  Index  :  "  After 
a  song  by  the  choir.  Dr.  Ridgawav  offered  the  owning 
prayer,  after  which  Dr.  Ninde,  president  of  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  made  some  very  happy  introductory 
remark*.  A  Swedish  hymn  was  then  sung.  The 
Ihshop  l>cing  introduced,  stepped  to  the  desk  and  was 
greeted  with  applause.  He  sjmke  with  hi*  accustomed 
grace  and  elegance  on  the  importance  at  the  event. 
After  his  address,  the  financial  agent  made  a  state- 
ment, fmm  which  it  appeared  that  the  entire  coal  of  the 


building,  as  far  a*  completed,  and  furniture  is  17,800; 
of  which  *4.-210  bad  lieen  raised  in  cash  and  S1.5imi  in 
reliable  subscriptions,  leav intr  *l.'>!Kt  uti]»rov ided  for. 
which,  ailded  to  *!i|0  estimated  as  needed  to  finish  the 
inside  work  in  the  basemen!  ami  attic  stories.  bmIk* 
M.  .VHi.  which  sum  he  asked  for.  Dr.  Hatfield  madeafew 
remarks,  urging  all  present  Intake  a  part  and  aid  these 
worthy  brethren.  Mr.  Nelson  then  took  charge  of  the 
finances. assisted  by  eighteen  good-looking  Lieutenant*. 
i»m posed  of  ministers  and  prominent  laymen.  The 
result  was  *l.i>Tl  in  cash  and  subscription*.  After  the 
close  of  this  service,  part  of  the  congregation  pre. 
needed  to  the  college  building,  where  the  dedicator} 
M-rvicc  was  held.  Professor  Kricson  delivered  a  vervcle- 
■inent  address  in  the  Swedish  language.  Revs. If.  0. 
Wcstorgren.  II.  W.  Kkluml  and  C.  C.  Nelson  took  pin 
in  the  ritual  service,  after  which  the  dedicatory  pniver 
was  offered  by  President  Cuminings.  after  which  tin- 
visitors  went  through  the  building,  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  it  was  in  all  rcsjiects  perfect."  The 
design  of  the  founders  of  the  Swedish  Theological 
Seminary  is  to  furnish  facilities  to  student*  who  wish 
to embrftOf  the  Ministry.  Eighteen  students  are  mi* 
ill  attendance.  Some  of  them,  who  desire  a  more 
thorough  education  and  training,  are  allowed  to  pursue 
a  seven  years"  course — four  years  in  the  Seminary  ami 
three  vears  in  the  Northwestern  University.  When 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  Seminary  has  reached  suf- 
ficient proportions,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manage 
menl  to  provide  for  the  education  of  women.  This 
institution,  although  nominally  under  the  patronage 
nf  the  University,  is  as  much  a  separate  institution  a* 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  being  like  it.  responsible 
to  its  conference  ami  not  being  dependent  for  funds 
upon  the  management  of  the  Northwestern  University. 
'I  he  students  are  not  only  instructed  in  the  literature 
of  their  own  language,  in  all  branches  calculated  to  tit 
them  for  the  Swedish  ministry,  but  an-  taught  in  their 
native  tongue:  so  that  those  Imrn  in  this  country 
HCJpiirca  facility  and  promptness  of  expression  which  i- 
of  untold  value  to  them  when  they  are  placed  in 
charge  of  a  society. 

The  Free  Mefhotlixt  (Jhun  lt  was  organized  by  Kc*. 
George  IF.  Whittinglon,  a  student  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  in  September.  1881.  In  October, 
when  be' was  apjiointed  to  that  field  by  the  Illinois 
Annual  Conference,  there  were  only  six  irieiuliers  in 
Kvauston.  In  .Inly  following,  the  district  chairman. 
W.  K.  Mauley,  scut  a  band  of  Christian  workers  and 
a  large  canvas  tabernacle  to  Evansloii.  The  tent  wa> 
pitched  near  the  site  of  their  present  church,  where  a 
series  of  meetings  were  held  and  about  sixty  |iersniif 
converted.  Among  the  number  was  Mr>-.  Eliza  Pratt, 
a  widow  of  sevciilv-six  years,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  Kvnnstoii.  She  donated  a  lot  on  which 
to  build  a  cha|iel.  and  gave  *">< M t  towanl  the  building. 
The  chapel  was  built  at  a  cost  of  fc-'.WO.  being  m-arlv 
rendv  for  use  before  the  tent  was  taken  down,  hi  Sep- 
tember. IHX1.  The  <  Lurch  wa*  dedicated  Novenilier 
L8,  bv  Hev.  William  G.  Ilnmnw  and  ff.  F.  Manle.v. 
Iieing  free  of  <lebt.  Kev.  William  G.  Hainiier.  l  ev. 
W.  M.  Kelsev  and  Kev .  Philip  ( !.  HanUM  were  the  leaders 
in  the  tent"  meetimr.  Kev.  K.  H.  Hales.  Kev.  A-  *■ 
Ferris  and  Hev.  Thomas  Ruck  have  supplied  the  pul- 
pit at  interv  als  for  the  past  two  years,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  chairman  or  presiding  elder.  "  • 
K.  Mauley.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Manley. 
received  iiix  appointment,  from  the  Illinois  Annual  (  OBr 
ferenee.  October  X.  18*:i.  The  membership  t,w' 
Church  i*  sixty,  the  society  being  in  a  pres|ieroiW  «»• 
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TOWN  OF  KVAXSToN. 


X.  Winne;  vice-president.  H.  R  Power*:  secret* 
P.  J.  Kifeufaoll ;  treasurer.  P.  K.  Stevens;  «upti 


dition.  It  is  expected  that  a  r.MMH)  parsonage  will  lie 
boUt  in  the  spring. 

ttf/<9r  Churcke*. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Nor- 
wegian Methodist   Fpiscopal  church  ha*  a  small 

society.  whose  pastor  is  Rev.  A.  Haagonsen.  They 
worship  in  u  wooden  building  on  Sherman  Avenue  and 
Church  Street.  The  German  Lutherans  have  both  a 
church  ami  school,  under  the  control  of  Rev.  A. 
Dctzor.  Jr.,  the  building  being  on  Greenwood  Axeinic. 
corner  of  Wesley.  The  African  Methodist*  have  a 
society  over  whom  Rev.  George  II.  Ilann  presides. 
The  Second  Baptist  Church  is  a  struggling  society,  hut 
doing  much  good  work.  The  Kpiscopalians  have  u  mis- 
sion in  North  Fxanston.  Rev. ( ieorge  A.  Whitney. pastor. 

SOCIF.TIKS. 

The  Kmihmrfeni  Band  was  organized  October  1. 
1  SS:t.  and  bus  at  present  about  Hftouti  member*. 
Henry  Prior,  Jr..  is  leader. 

The  EcamUm  Boat  Club  was  organized  September 
1 1.  issn.  with  George  Lunt  as  president  and  L.  1). 
Bradley  as  captain.  In  March,  1*S1.  the  club  was 
incorporated,  and  in  June,  their  boat-house  com- 
pleted at  a  cost,  of  *;i."iiH).  Improvements  amounting 
to  #1,500  will  be  made  this  w  inter  ami  early  spring. 
The  active  membership  is  now  fifty-three,  ami  there  is 
an  honorary  membership  of  si\i\-four.  At  present, 
the  officer*' of  the  club  arc  as  follows:  President.  P. 

tary. 
captain. 

Allan  Watson. 

/^!t«)i*ia  Literary  Sorietu  was  formed  in  January, 
1880.  Thfl  memUrship  is  limited  to  fifty,  the  present 
number  lieing  forty-eight.  W.  S.  Harbert  b  president, 
and  Dorr  A.  Kimball,  secretary. 

Evanston  Social  Club,  an  organization  formed  in 
the  fall  of  1SU  for  dramatic,  literary  ami  musical 
improvement  and  social  enjoyment,  was  chartered 
November  15,  1881.  Its  present  officer*  are:  George 
K.  Gooeh,  president  ;  Milton  W.  Kirk.  \  ice-president : 
John  A.  Child*,  secretary:  W.  C.  Garwood,  treasurer. 
The  club  now  uuinben  one  hundred  members. 

'The  Tewjieraiice  Union  of  Kvauston.  was  first  organ- 
ize! 1  in  IXT4.  under  the  name  of  the  "  Woman's  Tem- 
|ierauce  Alliance."  with  Mrs.  K.  K.  Main  as  president. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  |."»0.  and  the  offi- 
cers now  in  office:  President.  Mrs.  Zimmerman;  vice- 
presidents.  Mesdames  Cragin.  Rudd.  Thompson.  R. 
M.  Hatfield  ami  Haven;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mertou  Hull:  recording  secretary,  II.  L  Miller: 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Townaeud ;  industrial  school  com- 
mittee. K.  K.  Ma  rev. 

The  Evtin.-tun  At  Hilary  Band  was  organized  in 
November.  1881,  and  re-organized  and  incorporated  in 
September.  1889. a« tllO  -  Kvauston  Military  Rami  and 
Orchestral  Association."  The  band  has  a  membership 
of  twenty-four,  and  meets  for  practice  over  the  post- 
office,  under  the  instruction  Of  Prof.  O.  K.  Locke, 
musical  director,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Hutehins.  So  far. 
nearly  all  attention  has  Ijoen  given  to  band  practice, 
but  measures  an'  beiug  taken  to  organize  a  full  orches- 
tra, combining  the  licst  home  talent.  The  present 
officers  of  the  band  are:  W.  X.  Brainard.  president; 
Prof.  O.  K.  I .oeke,  vice-president  and  musical  director : 
W.  K.  Clifford,  secretary;  C.  W.  Webster,  treasurer. 


The  L'topia  Club  was  formed  in  1877,  with  twelve 
members.  It  has  since  increased  iu  numbers,  holding 
it-s  meetings  over  the  post-office.  Rolx-rt  Preeman  is 
president,  and  W.  B.  Huntoou. secretary  and  treasurer. 

Evttnx  LiHltje,  No.  .VM,  A.  P.  &  A.  M„  was  opencd'under 
dispensation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  dated  October  17,  18U0.  Its  charter  members 
were  J.  M.  Lyons.  K.  S.  Taylor.  J.  B.  (Jeer.  L.  Kistler. 
James  Bouncy.  K.  R.  Paul',  M.  Culver.  W.  S.  Steele, 
(ieorge  W.  Post.  1).  J.  Pridbain  and  P.  B.  Shumway. 
By  the  dispensation,  (ieorge  W.  Post  was  indicated  M 
the  first  worshipful  master ;  I..  Kistler.  senior  warden 
and  P.  B.  Shumway,  junior  warden.  At  the  tir?t 
stated  communication,  the  worshipful  master  made 
the  following  appointment  of  permanent  officer*  for 
the  Masonic  year:  J.  M.  Lyon,  treasurer;  E.  S.  Tay- 
lor, secretary;  K.  R.  Paul,  senior  deacon;  D.  J. 
Pridham.  junior  deacon :  M.  Culver,  tyler.  The 
fjodgo  has  prospered  and  now  numlwr*  12W  meuiliers. 
The  officers  for  1**4  are  :  Francis  S.  Bclden,  W.  M. ; 
Prank  S.  W<nm1s,  S.  W. ;  Otis  p.  Haven.  J.  l>. ;  John 
Qoebel.  treasurer:  (Jeortte  W.  Hotchkiss,  secretary; 
M.  Bates  lott,  S.  W.;  Walter  P.  Marsh.  J.  I). ;  James 
Mc.Mabon.  tyler.  The  Ltslge  has  a  commodious  and 
elegant  hall  111  the  Masonic  building,  and  holds  stated 
communications  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of 
each  month.  The  past  masters  of  the  Lodge  have 
been  George  W.  Post.  L.  Kistler.  I.  B.  (Jeer,  L.  P. 
Haines.  C.  C.  Stratton.  (ieorge  W.  Huntoon.  Jr.,  L. 
I).  Case.  Charles  Raymond, George  D.  Moseley.  Morris 
J.  Moth  ami  W.  K.  Clifford.  During  the  nine  months 
while  the  Lslge  was  under  dispensation,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  most  prominent  in  the  success,  of  the 
I/idgc.  wore  the  recipients  of  degrees  conferred  by  it. 
among  whom  were  Rev.  Henry  Bannister.  D.  D.. 
(deceased  last  year).  Henry  Bannister.  M.  D..  H.  B. 
Hard,  0.  A.  Crain.  J.  W.  Ludlam,  W.  K.  Clifford, 
( 'buries  Crain  am  I  Merrill  Udd.  In  the  Masonic  year 
(1883-3)  just  closed,  only  one  Lodge  in  the  State 
reported  a  larger  increase  of  membership  than  pvans 
|jodgc.  and  the  character  of  its  "  material  "  has  ever 
! teen  of  a  verv  high  standard  of  worth. 

EmnMon  Chapter,  No.  144.  R.  A.  M..  was  chartered 
October  L  18T0.  The  charter  meuiliers  were  Orvis 
French.  C.  J-  Gilbert,  Lewis  Kistler.  X.  G.  Iglebart. 
O.  H.  Mann.  Weslev  Brainard.  I.  B.  (Jeer,  T.  A.  Co#- 
grove.  Charles  Raymond.  B.  P.  Alexander.  toOM 
L-onbar.lt.  K.  J.  Goodrich  and  II.  M.  Walrath.  The 
present  officers  are:  Orvis  French,  M.  E.  H.  P. ;  J. 
V.  Ludlam.  P.  K..  and  C.  T.  Bartlett.  E.  8.  The 
Chapter  has  seventv-cight  members.  During  the 
thirteen  years  sine*  its  charter  was  granted.  O. 
French  has  lieeu  M.  E.  H.  P.  nine  years,  having  beau 
the  first,  incumlient.  and  be  is  now  entering  bis  tenth 
year  of  service. 

'  The  Odd  Fellows  air  locally  organized  as  Mansion 
Lodge,  No.  (jr:i.  and  the  Royal  Arcanum  as  Covenant 
Council,  No.  158. 

Evan.<ton  Li-lm,  No.  iieL  1.  o.  0.  K.  was  organized 
March  20, 1880, with  sixteen  charter  members.  There 
are  now  forty-eight  members  in  good  standing.  The 
present  officers  are:  N.  ft..  George  P.  Stone;  V.G., 
Samuel  Harrison;  secretary,  Hamilton  Smith;  treas- 
urer, Peter  Svedlnnd  :  P.  (3..  Andrew  Patersou  :  D.G. 
M..  M.  K.  Powers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  EVANSTON. 


JAMES  E  ACKLEY.  builder,  was  Wni  in  East  Hampton. 
Conn.,  August  lit.  1H-1I.  He  learned  his  trade  in  his  native 
place,  serving  an  apprenticeship  nf  three  years.  Hi-  then  took 
contracts  for  building  in  East  Hampton  fur  ten  years,  and  in 
January,  1871.  came  to  Evanston  uml  worked  for  two  years  in 
Chicago,  since  which  time  he  has  been  building  and  contract- 
ing in  Evanston.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  C.  Smith,  of  East 
Hampton. 

EZUA  ADAMS  was  horn  in  Perry  Count  v.  (»hio,  July  28. 
1B1».  He  came  with  his  parent*  in  1828  to  Vermillion  County, 
HI.,  where  he  learned  his  trade  and  worked  at  it  ten  years. 
Then  for  twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  hllllnnM 
in  Danville,  after  which  he  kept  n  hotel  in  Champaign  City 
for  three  years.  In  1884  he  came  to  Evanston  ana  was  pro- 
prietor of 'the  Avenue  House  five  years;  then  kept  a  tobacco 
and  cigar  store  in  Chicago  for  two 'years;  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  his  trade  of  painting  in  Evnnslou.  which  he  is  en- 
gaged in  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  mcinbot  of 
Evans  Lodge,  A.  F.  A;  A.  M.  He  married  Miss  Marv  David, 
of  Illinois,  in  Novemtier,  INK).  She  died  in  April,  ltWO,  leav- 
ing three  children —  Mary  E.  (now  Mrs,  Lawrence,  Abbott,  of 
Chicago),  Theodore  F.  and  Ashbury.  In  18£2  he  married  Mis. 
Clarinda  Burt,  .  f  Coshocton,  Ohio.'  She  died  in  lstil.  leaving 
four  children— Morris.  Jasper  J.,  Oliver  P.  and  George  W. 
His  present  wife  was  Miss  Murtlin  L.  Peek,  of  Connecticut, 
whom  he  married  in  IWfct.  They  have  four  children — Waldo 
P.,  Clara  L..  Marvin  (>.  and  Frank  E. 

HERBERT  A  Mill. HI!,  painter,  was  U)rn  in  Shipley,  count) 
of  Vork,  England,  April  7.  iXM),  He  learned  his  trade  in  Ship- 
Icy,  England,  and  carried  on  a  shop  up  to  the  timeof  coming  to 
Chicago  in  the  full  of  1871.  Having  worked  there  for  nine 
months  he  went  to  Waukegan,  III.,  and  carried  on  business 
tot  four  years.  In  187li  he  eame  to  Evanston  and  carried  on 
his  own  shop  until  the  fall  of  1882.  sine*,  which  time  he  hag 
Im'cii  working  for  William  Stacev.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sullic  C.Smith,  of  Waukcgan.  11*1,,  May  14,  1874.  They  have 
I  wo  children,  Herbert  1,.  and  Eliza  .1. 

C.  G.  AYARS,  special  agent  of  Phtenix  Insurance  Companv 
of  Hartford,  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  lie  settled  in  Evans'- 
ton  in  the  spring  of  185'J,  and  was  engaged  m  farming  for  two 
years.  From  1801  to  1871  he  resided  in  the  town  of  Lake. 
Cook  County,  engaged  in  farming.  While  residing  there  he 
held  the  position  of  Town  Clerk  from  intra  to  18118,  and  also 
was  Iteputy  Sheriff  of  C«*>k  County  from  IHtMi  to  1874.  II,. 
took  up  hn  residence  in  Evanston"  in  1871,  where  he  now 
resides.  During  the  years  1874  and  187.1  he  was  engage.!  in  I  he 
lire  insurant  c  buMncss  in  Chicago,  From  187.1  to  188|  |„. 
held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Cook  Counlv.  From"  1881 
to  1H83  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  general  Hre "insurance  busi- 
ness in  Chicago,  ami  since  May.  1883.  has  been  special  agent  of 
Phu-nix  Eire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  Ls  a 
member  of  Evans  Lodge.  A.  E.  A.  A.  M.,  of  Evanston,  and 
also  of  the  Evanston  Lodge.  1.  n.  1 1.  p.  ]\e  was  ,m,rri4,,j  tf) 
Miss  Margaret  II.  Frcdonburgh,  of  New  Vork  Citv  ihernnce-s- 
tors  being  among  the  earliest  set  tiers  of  that  citv).  Mr  Avars 
is  one  or  the  charter  members  of  the  Social  Club  of  Evanston. 

W.  K.  BAIl.EY,  proprietor  of  a  meat  market,  was  U.rn  in 
Staffordshire.  England.  September  4,  184.1.  At  the  age  of  eight 
lie  came  with  hi*  father  to  Chicago,  where,  after  at  tending  school 
In'  •ntcred  the  grocery  ston  of  l\  i  .  Iloag,  At  I  he  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1801.  he  enlisted  in  Company  F  8th  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  served  for  three  years  an.l  ten 
months,  having  I  n  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  engage- 
ments. After  the  close  or  the  war.  in  I8«o.  he  sctiled  in 
hvanston.  Ins  parents  having  conic  tlic  year  previous.  In 
September.  18IW,  he  started  his  present  business  and  has  been 
also  largely  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  stock.  lie  was 
!-"'f  '  r  lb  en-  D.-p;,rtiii.  ni  •  f  Evanston  for  -is  vei  in  [I, 
married  Miss  Nancy  MeCallister,  of  Ilelfasi.  England 
.SETH  BARBER,  decMjjjd,  was  born  in  Xorwleh  county  of 
Norfolk,  England,  April  30.  1822  Ue  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  a  linen  draper ul  Norwich,  and  was  engaged  as  a  sales- 
man in  prominent  business  houses  jD  London.  He  came  to 
t.alena,  111.,  in  18,12,  and  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade 


for  live  years  as  the  tirm  of  Barber  Jt  Chandler.  He  then 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  in  1864  eame  to  Chicago  and  was  em- 
ployed  «s  salesman  for  J.  V.  Harwell  &  Co.  and  other  promi- 
nent business  houses,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aprils, 
1881.  He  resided  in  Evanston  sinee  187-Y  Mr.  Barber  was  a 
member  of  Blimey  Lodge,  A.  E.  &  A  M.,  and  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree  He  married,  in  I/oniloii.  Miss  Eliza 
Chandler,  of  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  England,  June  18,  184i>. 
They  have  two  children,  Arthur  E  and  Emma  L. 

M.  It.  BARNARD,  real  estate  agent  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Charleniont  Mass..  November  1.  1824.  For  eighteen  years  he 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Ithiea. 
X.  Y.,  and  for  four  or  five  years  afterward  was  interested  in 
educational  publications,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  time  deliv- 
ered lectures  before  teachers'  institutes  in  different  State., 
From  1871  to  1881  he  was  engaged  exclusively  in  the  real  estate, 
insurance  and  mortgage  loan  business  at  Indianapolis,  at  the 
same  time  for  several  vears  l>eiiig  a  member  and  also  president 
of  the  school  board.  hi  1881  he  came  lo  Chicago  and  engugeii 
in  the  same  business,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Evaiistnn, 
He  married  MLss  Margaret  E.  Bliss,  of  Florida,  Mass.  Their 
children  are  Sarah  I..,  Eugene  K.,  Laura  J.  (now  Mrs.  T.  A. 
H.  Johnson,  of  Indiannixdtsl,  Carrie.  Louisa  and  Helen. 

HON.  WILLIAM  II.  BARN  I'M  was  born  in  Onondaga 
County.  N.  Y..  February  1.1,  1840,  but  has  been  an  lllinoiswi 
for  upward  of  forty  years,  his  parents  and  relatives  having 
removed  to  this  State  with  him  in  1842,  and  locating  at  Belle- 
ville, in  St.  Clair  County.  Thcr?  he  passed  his  Imyhoud,  at- 
tending private  schools  until  his  sixteenth  vear,  when  lie  went 
to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti.  Mich  He  remained 
there  for  two  years  and  a  half  ilevotitig,  however,  some  Con- 
siderable time  to  teaching  at  Belleville,  and  thereby  contribu- 
ting materially  to  his  expenses  at  t lie  Normal,  and  suli*-- 
quently  at  Michigan  I'niversity,  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted'as  a  sophomore  in  the  fall  of  18.18.  His  class  graduated 
in  18(11.  but  he  remained  with  them  no  longer  than  the  com- 
mencement of  his  junior  year.  Nevertheless,  within  a  few 
years  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him.  unsolicited.  it«  hon- 
orary degree  of  M.  A.  On  leaving  the  I'niversity  he  resumed 
teaching  at  Belleville,  keeping  up  his  classical.  literary  and  his- 
torical studies,  employing  competent  professors  to  further  in 
•triWt  him  in  Ijitin,  Greek  anil  German.  At  the  same  time  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  all  along  he  had  been 
paying  some  attention.  This  special  bent  of  his  mind  wn< 
doubtless  due  to  his  very  early  and  constant  contact  with  the 
maM bfln  of  perhaps  as  brilliant  a  Bar  as  nnv  in  the  W8JI 
Among  them  may  l>c  enumerated  Governor  John  Reynold.-. 
General  James  Shields,  late  Chief-Justice  Sidney  Brecse.  Seme 
tor  Lyman  Trumbull.  Hon    Don.  Morrison,  tior.  (iustarus 

Ix'ocruer.  II.. u  William  II.  I'nderw  1.  Gm.  \\  :l        I;  B:- 

sel,  Hon.  William  II  Snvrler.  Hon.  Jehu  Baker,  M  C.  Judge 
Xathanicl  Xiles.  Hon.  Philip  B.  Fonkc.  M.  C  Hon  John  Hay. 
M.  C,  Hon.  Charles  V.  Johnson,  and  Hon  (ienrge  Trumbull, 
brother  of  the  Senator,  in  whose  office  at  Belleville  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  begun  and  pursued  the  regular  study. if  law  until 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  fall  of  18*12.  Immediately  after 
his  admission,  Mr.  ilarnum  removed  to  Randolph  County.  III.. 
and  opened  a  law  nflice  at  Chester,  originally  intending  to  n- 
main  there  only  two  vears  and  then  go  to  Chicago  or  St  U'al* 
He  met  with  such  success  in  the  Randolph  Circuit,  which  em- 
braced five  counties,  that  he  practiced  there  five  years.  Ills 
practice  «•»«  general.  The  land  suits  and  criminal  lrl*'* 
which  he  conducted  were  many  of  them  ijuile  remarkable, 
ami  gave  him  very  considerable  local  prominence,    lie  SUM. 


during  the  same  "period,  practiced  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Springfield.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  stay  at  CM» 
ter  beheld  two  terms  of  appointment  as  Master  in  Chancery, 
but  retired  from  the  position  when  his  practice  became  more 
In  entire.  In  the  autumn  of  INH7  he  accepted  an  invitation  U 
come  to  Chicago  and  form  a  copartnership  with  LawreneeJ-J- 
Xissen.  a  well-known  attorney  of  this  city.  The  connection 
thus  formed  continued  for  ten  vears,  until  the  summer  et 
1877.  January  1.  187«.  however.'  the  new  firm  of  n«rd.iig. 
Ntesen  &  Harnum  was  formed.  Hon.  G.  F.  Harding  becoininj, 
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During  those  ton  years  Mr.  Barnum  attended 
o  thu  court  practice,  anil  acquired  very 


senior  member, 
almost  exclusively  to  .. 

considerable  distinction  as  a  trial  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  hi  I 
legnl  arguments  anil  briefs  in  the  Supreme  Court.  His  forensic 
success  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  happy  taste  anil  talent  of 
Mr.  Nisseo  for  office  business  anil  by  his  invaluable  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  cases.  In  Mr.  Harding's  magnificent  law  library 
Mr.  Barnum  found  n  long-eoveled  arsenal  of  principles  ami 
precedents,  which  he  often  used  with  tilling  effect.  In  the 
summer  of  H77  the  firm  was  amicably  dissolved.  Tbereupon 
Mr.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Sehaack  entered  into  n 
copartnership,  whicli  continued  until  the  promotion  of  Mr 
Barnum  to  the  Bench  on  June  2,  1N79,  for  the  term  of  six 
vears.  being  one  of  the  live  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
L'ounty.  The  rank  and  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held 
will  ap|iear  from  an  editorial  sketch  published  in  the  Chicago 
Times  of  April  27.  1870.  and  indorsed  by  the  other  itapcrs  of 
the  city  both  iK-fore  and  after  his  election.  Mr.  \\  illiam  11. 
Barnum.  at  the  age  of  forty,  has  achieved  a  leading  (losition  at 
the  Chicago  Bar.  His  mind  is  eminently  judicial.  He  has 
practiced  at  the  Bar  for  seventeen  years,  anil  in  Chicago  for 
twelve  years  Fur  a  man  in  middle  life  Mr.  Barnum  has  han- 
dled an*  unusual  number  of  exceedingly  important  eases,  and 
always  with  consummate  ability.  He  won  special  prominence 
in  the  famous  Turner  forgery  cases,  the  most  remarkable  liti- 
gation ever  before  a  court  in'this  city.  In  then-  cases,  which 
he  fought  single-handed,  he  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Swett, 
Storrs,  Ketchum.  of  Jacksonville,  and  other  attorneys.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Judge  McAllister  in  the  great  L'hlich- 
Muhlkc  case,  involving  nearly  two  millions  of  property.  He 
argued  a  case  gratnitouslv  which  broke  up  the  old  reform* 
school  outrage.  Mr.  Barnum  is  receiving  a  powerful  backing 
from  the  Bar.  mativ  leading  mcmt>ersof  which  are  interesting 
themselves  in  pushing  him  to  the  front.  Politically  Mr.  Bar- 
naul ha*  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  though  never  a  violent 
partisan.  He  is  a  lawver,  not  a  politician.  Judge  Barnum's 
judicial  career  is  matter  of  public  record.  By  arrangement 
ttith  his  colleagues  he  took  the  Chancery  Bench  and  held  it  for 
three  years,  disposing  of  a  vast  amount  of  business  in  that 
lime.  "  The  docket  was  loaded  down  with  arrearages  from  for- 
mer vears,  to  the  extent  of  some  twelve  hundred  cases  many 
of  them  known  as  "  snags  and  terrors  to  both  Bar  and  Bench. 
Some  of  these  unavoidably  consumed  in  their  hearing  a  month 
apiece  of  Judge  Barnum's  time.  The  Bar  generally  appreci- 
ated the  cause  of  the  delav.  and  credited  the  Judge  for  the 
promptings  with  which  eases  were  brought  to  trial  and  decided. 
By  means  of  general  mils  and  studied  acceleralionuf  the  docket 
and  his  invariably  speedy  decision  of  causes  and  motions, 
his  ehancerv  calendar  was  reduced  to  comparatively  small  and 
finite  manageable  proportions  nt  the  time  it  was  turned  over m 
Septcmlier.  1KH2.  to  his  able  successor.  Jmlge  Month.  Judge 
Barnum  left  nothing  undecided  which  had  ever  been  submit- 
ted to  him.  He  then  took  u  common  law  docket,  pursuant  to 
the  arrangement  mentioned,  not  Iweause  of  any  preference  for 
it.  but  from  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the  Bar  ami  with  the 
progress  or  legal  questions  through  the  courts.  He  has  held 
his  terms  of  the  criminal  ctuirl  also,  ami  presided  there  at 
main  important  trials.  In  the  course  of  his  judicial  duties  in 
the  several  departments  mentioned.  Judge  Barnum  ha-  been 
called  upon  todecide  causes  of  great  magnitude  of  lioth  public 
and  private  concern  and  questions  of  unusual  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  How  well  and  correctly  he  has  decided  them  ap- 
pears in  part  rr  mi  the  published  re|  oris  of  appealed  cases  in 
the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  reports,  and  otherwise  by 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  Bar;  his  decrees  and  judg- 
ments have  been  almost  uniformly  affirmed  He  has  .some- 
times hud  occasion  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  logo  counter 
ir,  some  temporary  phase* of  general  or  local  public  sentiment, 
bur  has  not  hesitated  to  act  upon  his  convictions  of  law  ami 
justice  regardless  i.f  consequences.  Judge  Barnum  holds  at 
present  a  high  rank  on  the  Bench  He  seems  to  labor  ami 
study  to  conscientiously  discharge  the  functions  of  his  HDM 
in  the  interests  of  right,'  and  administers  justice  with  as  little 
error  as  possible.  His  decisions  are  clear,  logical,  and  base, 
upon  law  of  which  he  is  an  able  interpreter.  As  a  Judge  and 
a  man  he  is  clothed  with  In-coming  diguUV.  though  courteous 
and  genteel  with  all.  and  possessed  with  a  high  st-nse  or  honor, 
is  a  fair  tvpe  of  true  manhood  and  mi  honor  to  the  Hencn.  in 
his  attainments  as  a  wise  and  sare  counselor  and  an  UDIUM 
and  just  Judge  he  well  illustrates  what  may  lie  accomplished 
by  the  persistent  and  honest  pursuit  of  an  anient  and  Ueter- 

'"ctTPB\RTijErr.  builder  and  contractor,  was  boni  it)  Lake 
Cou'ntv,  III..  November  35.  IB*.    His  parent.scame  to  Chicago 
in  18li4,  and  were  natives  of  New  Hampshire.     In  1830 
he)  we  tit  to  UkeCounty,  111.,  his  father  being  the  first  County 


Commissioner  and  still  living  on  his  original  homestead.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Went  to  Chicago 
and  learned  his  trade  with  C.  A.  Price,  and  was  a  superintend- 
ent on  the  public  work*  of  Indiana.  In  1871  he  came  to 
K  vans  ton  and  engaged  in  building  and  contracting,  and  con- 
structed most  of  the  sewers  in  Kvauston.  fie  is  a  member  of 
Evans  Lodge.  A.  V.  &  A.  M.  also  Chapter,  and  of  Kvauston 
Lodge.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Mr.  Bartlett  wa>  married  to  Miss  Martha 
A.  Cronkhite,  of  Lake  Count).  111..  January  4.  1870.  Her 
parents  settled  in  Lake  County  in  1840.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren—Faerie  !>.,  Charles  H.,  Mary  S..  Walter  W.,  (ieorge  V. 
and  Laura  M. 

CHAKI.KS  BECK  of  Beck  &  Huntoun,  hardware  dealers, 
was  born  in  Trenton.  N.  J..  June  23,  1H.V1.  He  came,  when 
two  years  of  age,  with  his  parents,  John  and  Eva,  who  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Kvanston.  and  are  now  living  upon 
a  farm  at  tilencoe.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  learned  his 
trade  with  J.  S.  Heywond,  the  first  tinner  to  settle  in  Evans- 
ton,  and  worked  for  him  for  fifteen  years.  In  1872,  upon  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Havwond,  Mr.  Beck  continued  the  business  for 
himseir  up  to  March  10.  1881,  when  he  farmed  a  partnership 
with  William  Huntoon.  under  the  name  of  Beck  <V  Ilunlooti. 
He  is  a  inemlicr  of  Kvauston  Lftdge,  1.  0.  O.  P.;  also  of 
Evanstoti  Cun  Club,  ami  Kvanston  Ilose  Company.  He. was 
married  to  Miss  Emma  .1.  Douglas,  of  Iowa.  December  4,  INTis. 
Thov  have  one  child.  George. 

GEORGE  BECK  was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  September  1,1892. 
When  five  tears  of  age  he  came  to  Evanstoii,  Cook  County, 
with  his  parents,  with  whom  he  farmed  up  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six. when  he  engaged  in  teaming  for  himself.  He  came  to 
Kvanston  in  1878  and  has  been  engaged  there  in  teaming  ever 
since.  He  married  Miss  Bertha  Bcinlick.  of  tilencoe.  Cook 
County,  February  14,  1878.  born  Oetolier  2*,  185".  They  have 
two  children,  Kosa  and  Eva,  and  one  child  deceased.  Charles. 

JOHN'  L.  BE  V  Kit  I  DUE,  at  present  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  at  Chicago,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Green- 
wich. Washington  Co..  N.  V..  July  4.  1824.     His  parents. 
George  and  Anna  Bevc ridge,  gave  to  the  son,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  a  common  school  education,  which  was  all 
the  schooling  he  received  until,  in  1842,  he  with  his  parents 
came  West  anil  settled  in  De  Kalb  County,  and  attended  the 
Rock  River  Seminary,  in  Ogle  County,  this  State.    In  the  fall 
of  1845,  he  went  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  began  leaching 
school,  botfa  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  and  of  enabling 
hint  to  pursue  the  study  of  law,  a  profession  he  had  already 
decided  to  adopt.    He  remained  here  six  years,  removing  to 
Sycamore,  III.,  in  the  summer  of   1851.   and  three  years 
biter,  in  the  spring  of  1S54.  he  moved  to  Evanston.  his  present 
home.    Early  in  1855  he  opened  an  office  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chicago;  at  hrst  alone,  but  subsequently  forming 
a  partnership  with  David  L.  Kastmaii,  of  St.  Charles,  and  later 
with  General  John  F.  Farnsworlh,  a  connection  which  existed 
unlil  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  18U1.    On  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  Governor  Bevendgc  raised  a  company 
for  the  Sth  Illinois  Cavalrv.  which  was  commanded  by  his  for- 
mer partner.  General  John  F.  Farnsworth:  and  on  the  regiment 
being  mustered  into  the  service  in  September.  WfSI.  Mr.  Bcver- 
idge  was  chosen  its  Major.    November  10.  following,  he,  with 
his  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where 
he  remained,  sharing  in  all  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  Caru- 
IHiign,  until  November  10.  IHGct.  when,  at  th*  urgent  request  of 
Governor  Yates  and  General  Farnsworth.  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  organize  and  take  command  of  the  seventeenth  Illinois 
Cavalry    He  was  a  second  time  sworn  into  the  service,  this 
time  as  Colonel  of  the  latter  regiment,  on  the 28th  of  January, 
1804  «nd  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri.    April  18.  18*55,  for  gallant  conduct  ami 
meritorious  services  rendered,  he  was  brevet  ted  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, and  on  February  0.  of  the  following  year  the  war  having 
closed,  was  mustered  out  and  returned  to  Chicago,  to  again 
resume  the  practice  of  law.    During  his  term  ;>f  service  Gen- 
eral Beveridge  and  his  men  were  in  all  the  principal  engage- 
ments which  were  fought  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  includ- 
ing the  seven-days"  fight  liefore  Richmond,  the  battles  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg.    While  in  the  De|«irt- 
meat  of  the  Missouri  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Price  raid, 
and  closed  his  military  labors,  in  the  year  already  mentioned, 
in  central,  southwestern  and  southeastern  Missouri,  being 
engaged  in  a  general  supervision  of  affairs  during  what  was 
known  as  the  period  of  reconstruction.    In  the  tail  of  18«fi. 
General  Beveridge  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  serving 
until  1808.  when,  his  term  expiring,  he  again  relumed  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,    Two  years  were  thus  passed  in  pri- 
vate life  but  in  the  fall  of  1870.  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  from  this,  it.  may  be  said  that  General  Beveridge  began 
a  political  career,  in  which,  though  long  and  arduous,  he  has 
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ained  the  reputation  of  a  pur*1  and  honest  mini.  In 
the  full  of  tho  year  following  his  election  to  r  hi*  State  I  -.-if  join- 
ture, General  Jnhn'A.  Logan,  who  was  then  the  Congrcssmun- 
at-large  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  l<>  the  United 
States  Senate,  leaving"  vacancy,  which  General  Revcridgc  was 
]irolii]itly  selected  to  fill.  In  (his  office  he  remained  for  one 
year,  resigning  it  lh<'  first  Monday  in  January,  1873,  to  take 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Slate,  a  position  to 
which  he  hud  l)e«h  chosen  at.  die  election  occurring;  in  the  fall 
of  1872.  On  the  Wednesday  following  lie  was  sworn  into 
office  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  week  later  took  the  oath 
as  Governor  of  tin-  State  succeeding  Governor-elect  K.  J. 
Oglesby,  who  on  the  convening  of  the  legislature  had  been 
elected" to  the  United  States  Senate.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  afloat  'K'.  10  January.  1870.  returned  to  Evanston,  and 
in  the  fall  of  187?  formed  the  pari nership  still  existing,  with 
David  B.  Dewey,  under  the  firm  nauie  of  Bcvcridge  &  IVwcy, 
in  tho  real  estate  and  banking  business.  In  November,  1881, 
he  was  ap|K>inted  Assistant  'I  reasurcr  of  the  United  Stales,  at 
Chicago,  a  position  he  still  hold*.  General  Beveridge  was  mar- 
ried,  January  20,  1.S-1N.  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Judson,  daughter  of 
Kev.  Philo  judson,  of  Chicago,  and  who  was  at  that  time  the 
pastor  of  the  ("lurk-street  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church.  Two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  now  living  have  been 
born  to  them.  The  latter.  Alia  May  Beveridge,  is  now  the  wife 
of  Samuel  B.  Raymond,  to  whom  "she  was  married  in  1808. 
Thus  the  life  and  public  services  of  General  Itcveridge  have 
been  briefly  recounted;  no  attempt  has  been  made  al  laudatory 
comment  on  either  his  character  us  a  private  citizen,  or  his  long 
and  honorable  service  as  a  public  officer.  None,  it  is  believed, 
is  needful.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to-day  he  is  honored  and 
Moved  by  his  fellow -cit i/ens,  who  esteem  him  for  those  traits 
of  honesty  and  uprightness  which  have  ever  been  and  still  are 
the  leading  features  ot  his  character. 

M.  BLACKBURN,  marine  inspector,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Upper  Canada  November  Hi,  1830.  His  life  has  been  spent 
mostly  upon  the  lakes,  from  a  common  seaman  up  lo  master 
of  a  vessel,  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1854.  and  has  hern  em- 
ployed ii|m»ii  the  lakes  ever  since.  He  is  now  in  Hie  emplov  of 
Atkins  &  Beckwilh,  marine  insurance  agents,  as  marine 
inspector,  lie  has  resided  in  North  Kvanston  since  1871.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Coo|wr,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1  Mem- 
ber 81.  1857.  They  have  three  children,  diaries  <),.  Kit  a  M. 
and  George  S. 

N.  BOlSKN,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in  Denmark  Decern- 
her  10.  1850.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Vardrv,  and  came  lo  the 
United  Slates  in  1878,  first  working  at  Perth,  Amhoy  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1880  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  Tor 
Mr.  I,ur*cn  on  the  coiner  of  Luke  and  Lincoln  streets,  and 
also  for  Mr.  Miller  on  Milwaukee  Avenue.  He  came  to  Kvans- 
ton  in  1.1S1  and  worked  for  George  Dunoon,  merchaiil  tailor, 
and  iti  188:1  opened  his  present  store.  His  mother,  Mattie  Boiscn, 
cmne  to  Kvanston  in  1882  and  lives  with  her  son.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Norwegian  Methodist  Church, 

L.  H.  BOl'TRLL,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  waslM.ru  in  Box- 
ton,  Mass.,.  July  21.  1*20.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University. 
Providence,  in  1811.  and  from  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1847 
< hi  January  1,  1848,  he  was  admitt.il  lo  the  Bar  and  com- 
menced practice  of  the  law  in  Boston,  ami  in  Wonster  County, 
continuing  the  same  until  he  came  lo  Chicago  m  the  vear 
1803.  From  Ajiril.  1*05.  lo  April.  1875,  he  was  First  As'sist- 
unl  United  States  Attorney,  at  Chicugo,  and  during  this  lime 
gave  special  attention  to  the  law  business  of  (he  United  Slates 
Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the  district,  organizing  its 
forms  and  modes  of  procedure,  and  sin,-e  his  resignation  of 
that  position  has  been  special  counsel  f„r  ihe  United  States 

Government  in  several  important  revenue  eases.    He  has  1  n 

a  resilient,  of  Kvanston  since  March.  1805;  has  been  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Kvanston,  and  director  of  Public  Library  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Bontell  was  connected  with  the  Signal 
Service  for  nine  mouths  in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterward 
appointed  Major  of  the  48th  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry. 
,r*,,"mlw  ,  s  Amm  ,;m'ne-  "f  Boslon.  a  niece  or  the  Hon. 
V\  illiiim  M.  Kvarts.  of  New  York.  December  21,  1852  Their 
children  are  Henry  S.,  Carrie  ami  Arnold. 

J.  I'.  BOL'TELL K  was  horn  in  Edgeeomb.  Me..  Santein- 
be.r20.l822.  Until  he  w:us seventeen  yesrsof  age  he  reside,!  with 
uis  parents,  and  from  that  time  until  the  vear  1800  followed 
the  sea  in  different  capacities,  mostly,  however,  us  master  mar- 
iner l  he  first  ship  he  commanded  was  the  •  St.  John  "  in  1848 
in  which  he  wiled  to  Vera  Cruz  to  bring  home  troops  at  the 
closoof  the  Mesicau  War.     | „  l>qn  he  sailed  the  "Arehilails," 

r^\ie°,ookr,hl'"-^^  ^JfK    '".  of 


and  returning  by  Ca|>e  of  Good  Ho|h'  to  London.  In  1852  he 
took  the  ship  ••  Arabia,"  which  lie  sailed  between  the  United 
States  and  Liverpool  for  four  years,  in  the  freight  and  puss,.,,, 
ger  business.  In  185»  he.  with  others,  built  the  ship  Niag- 
ara," and  made  a  passage  to  Liverpool,  when  he  lefl  her  mill 
returned  home,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  last 
ship  was  the  "  Saginaw,"  which  he  built,  in  company  with 
William  M.  Reed  A  Son  and  others,  in  which  he  sailed  from 
Baltimore,  in  the  spring  of  18«3  for  Panama,  in  Central 
America.  He  continued  in  her  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
making  several  voyages  to  the  Kast  Indies,  and  buck  to  Ureal 
Britain,  once  narrowly  escaping  capture  hv  the  Confederate 
cruiser  "Altihaniu:"  und  finally  lost  her  hv  fire  near  the  Island 
of  Madeira,  in  1HW>,  when  bound  on  a  voyage  from  Cardiff,  in 
Wales,  to  Panama,  which  closed  his  sea-faring  life.  In  1M7 
he  opened  up  a  coal  mine  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  its  superin- 
tendent for  one  vear.  In  1808  he  eumc  to  Chicago,  but  the 
next  year  went  to  New  York  Citv  and  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale  sewing  machine  business  on  Broadway.  He  came  K, 
Kvanston  in  1870,  and  engaged  in  building,  having  constructed 
the  block  known  us  the  Boutclle  &  Wesley  Block.  In  1875  he 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  and  continued  the  same  up 
to  1881,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired.  Ho  is  a  ■tu- 
ber of  the  1.  O.  0.  F.  He  married  Miss  Francis  A.  Bobbins, 
of  Maine.  She  died  in  1"59.  and  he  married,  in  18118.  Miss 
.Margaret  A.  Palton,  of  Brunswick.  Me.  She  died  in  Kvans- 
ton in  1872,  leaving  one  daughter,  Ada  A.  In  1880  ha  untried 
his  present  wire  Miss  Augusta  A.  Reed,  of  Illinois. 

D.  P.  B«  >W  DISH,  horse- sheer,  WM  born  in  Kdinburg,  Sara- 
toga Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mav  1,  18-11.  He  resided  in  Morristown 
until  1858,  was  in  the  United  States  Navy  Tor  awhile,  and  then 
returned  to  Morristown.  In  1801  he  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
2d  New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  for  three  years. 
In  18150  he  came  to  Newark.  N.  and  in  1871  to  Kvanston. 
where  he  started  his  present  business,  lleisn  member  of  Evans 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M„  and  Kvanston  Ualge,  I.  O  <i.  K.  Mr. 
Bowdish  was  married  to  Miss  Ph.cbe  J.  Savue,  of  Madison. 
N.  .).,  Ajiril  1,  18(10.  Thcv  have  two  children,  John  B.  and 
Charley  A. 

J.  L.  BRAY,  builder  and  contractor,  was  Imrn  in  Buugor, 
Me.,  November  :i,  184ii.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1MI8  and 
engaged  in  house  building,  niter  which  he  worked  for  two  years 
in  Glcncoe.  lie  then  returned  to  Kvanston.  and  in  1871!  went  to 
Wilinette  ami  resided  there  up  to  1NS3.  From  1878  to  1881 
he  was  foreman  with  George  Clnpp,  manufacturer  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  Kvanston.  In  188:1  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kvanston,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  house  building. 
He  was  married  lo  Miss  Alice  Luther,  of  Frcdonia,  N.  ^ .. 
October  «,  1880.    They  have  one  child,  Adelaide  0.. 

F.  B.  BUKWKR,  M  D.,wae  born  in  Vermont  in  Ml,  whence 
he  moved  with  hLs  parents  1<i  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  family 
reside  I  there  until  Ihe  year  184").  at  which  time  they  moved  U> 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  settling  near  Jefferson  on  a  fnnn. 
He  worked  on  a  fnnn  until  twenty  yearsof  age  He  taught  school 
winters,  and  is  known  in  the  history  of  Jefferson  County,  Wis., 
as  Teacher  Brewer;  attended  Apjdelon  College;  previously  had 
studied  medicine.  After  leaving  Appleton  College  la-  went 
to  Whitewater.  Wis.,  where  he  studied  law  with  Mr.  Kellogg. 
Ill-health  forced  him  to  abandon  the  law.  and  he-  again  look  up 
Ihe  study  of  medicine.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  18ti!l  he  grnilii- 
atcd  from  Bennett  Medical  College,  and  also  from  Hahnemann 
Medical  College.  He  then  bought  out  Dr.  Cauch,  al  Fairbnry, 
111  ,  where  he  practiced  medicine  for  two  years.  He  then  went 
into  practice  with  Dr.  V.  Clarence  Price  as  the  firm  of  Price 
»V  Brewer:  Dr.  Price  did  the  laboratory  work,  and  Dr.  Hn«er 
Ihe  larger  share  of  Ihe  practice.  In  I8H3  he  bought  out  the  in- 
terest of  Dr.  Price  and  moved  Ihe  laboratory  to  Kvanston.  Be 
first  re-sided  in  South  Kvanston  from  1875  to  1878.  Having 
interests  at  Pairbury  be  returned  there,  in  ihho  returning  u> 
Kvanston.  Dr.  Brewer  married  Miss  Josephine  Miner  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1858.  They  have  two  children,  Frank  M., 
a  member  of  Ihe  firm  which  is  known  as  Dr.  Brewer  it  8on 
ami  Clvdc  S. 

GERHARD  BR  I KNKN.  carriage-maker,  was  torn  in  Prus- 
sia. Oermuny,  October  11,  1831.  lie  learned  his  trade  with  lus 
father,  and  worked  as  journey  man  up  to  coining  to  Buffalo.  H, 
Y.,  in  1854.  Here  he  worked  up  to  1856,  when  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  came  lo  Kvanston.  «»<J 
worked  for  John  Knnis  up  to  August  25,  1857.  when  he  slartnl 


f  Mu 


g  or 

...  .   —  and  went  to  San 

l-raneiseo  with  freight  and  passengers,  and  made  his  first  vov 
age  around  the  world.  t-roMing  the  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean. 


his  present  shot..  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  O'Leary.of 
Brooklvn  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1858.  who  came  to  Chicago  June  I. 
mti.  'Thev  have  nine  children— Anna.  Dora-  Tillie,  Lorn* 
(died  Ootolwr  5.  1S80|.  John  G..  Rose,  Minnie,  Laurette  ami 


Theresa. 

ANDREW  JESSE  BROWN  was  bom  in  1820  in  Otsego 
County.  N.  Y„  son  <.f  Judge  Henry  Brown. 
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the  stuily  of  law  in  the  office,  of  Judge  Campbell,  in  Coopers- 
town,  X.  Y.  In  1837  he  followed  his  father  to  Chicago  and  in 
1841  removed  to  Sycamore,  Do  Kalb  County,  and  Was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  December  27,  1842.  He  whs  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  De  Kalb  County  in  1843.  but  resigned  in  1*15  and  returned 
to  Chicago  to  go  Into  partnership  with  his  father.  The  firm  of 
H.ii  A.  J.  Brown  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  senior 
metnlner.  of  cholera,  in  1840.  whercu|»on  the  son  formed  with 
H.  II.  1  lurd  tin.'  firm  of  Brown  &  llunl.  which  lasted  until 
March.  18.VI.  For  thirtv  veurs  he  has  done  business  alone.  In 
1840  he  married  Miss  Aiiclin  S.  Willcv,  who  died  in  December, 
1850,  leaving  one  child,  Henry  Starr  Brown,  born  the'prevjous 
.lune.  In  1852  Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Abby  L.,  u  daughter 
of  Isaac  MeCiigg,  of  Chicago,  unit  a  sister  of  Kzra  B.  MeCngjf. 
lawyer.  By  her  he  has  hud  three  ehildreri— Jessie,  in  1S">4; 
Robert  Pat  tenon,  in  1K5IJ;  ami  Caroline  1,.,  in  180.1,  He 
removed  to  Kvanston  in  1807.  Mr.  Brown  hits  been  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Kpi-scojud  Church  for  forty  years;  was  one  of 
the  chartered  incorporators  of  the  Northwestern  University. 
In  politics  he  wits  originally  a  Democrat,  but  became  a  Free- 
soiler  in  IN IH,  and  a  Republican  upon  the  organization  of  that 


JOSEPH  BROWN,  paper  hanger,  was  Ixuti  in  the  munly 
«f  Nottingham.  Km  gland,  Btptoinper  ic,  ihhi.  lie  learned  his 
trade  in  hl<  native  county,  and  curried  on  buslm-ss  in  Sheffield. 
Kngland,  for  a  tiuinber  of  jeurs.  lie  came  to  Kvanstou  in 
1874  and  worked  first  at  the  cabinet  business  for  two  years. 
Since  187*  he  has  worked  for  William  Slacey.  lie  was  married 
to  Miss  Jane  Lowe,  of  Sheffield.  Knglaml,  March  8.  isil5. 
Their  family  is  Henry  S,.  Kate  K.  ami  Charles  J. 

J.  II.  lit RCIIMOltK.  M.  D.,  Waa  born  in  Siilem.  Mass..  in 
the  year  1817.  lie  commenced  the  study  of  ^medicine  in  1800 
with' J.  (i.  Dearborn,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass..  and  also  with  ft. 
J.  Foster.  M.  D-,  superintendent  of  the  Charleston  Disjiensary 
and  Hospital,  lie  entered  Harvard  Medical  College  in  1871 
and  graduated  in  187").  He  served  as  surgical  assistant  in  out 
patients' department  and  also  was  one  of  the  house  surgeons 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  house  physician  of 
Mel/can  Lying-in  Hospital-;  house  physician  of  Boston  City 
Hospital,  anil  surgical  assistant  of  Boston  Dispensary.  Dr. 
Burchiuore  settled  in  North  Kvanston  in  1*70.  aud  has  tieen  in 
active  practice  there  ever  since.  He  is  a  mciidx-r  of  the  Kvans- 
ton Board  of  Health. 

II.  T.  lU'UDKX.  iHiinter.  was  b,)ru  in  the  eountv  of  Dorset- 

ned  the  trade  of 


shire.  Knglaml,  September  18.  1850.  lie  first. leami 
Carpenter  in  Kngland.  whene  he  came  to  Kvanston.  August 
10.  1M8,  where  he  learned  his  present  trade  of  painter  with 
Joseph  liobbs.  lie  worked  at  his  trade  up  to  1875,  when  he  went 
into  the  manufacture  of  pickles  under  the  style  of  Brown  A  Bur- 
den,* bleh  continued  for  t wo y ■  iirs.  lie  then  returned  to  his  trade 
or  painting  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  William  Stony 
ever  since.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  M.  Mavhoe,  of 
Trov,  N.  V..  April  14.  1881.  They  have  one  son.  Wallace  II. 
Mrs  Burden's  parents  came  to  Chicago  in  I8!i«  from  Kngland. 
ami  then  tnorec  to  Trov,  N.  V. 

STEPHEN  F.  Bl'KDKN,  painter,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire. 
Kngland.  June  5,  185:1.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1873.  and 
•-arm-  I  In-  trade  with  Jose]  Ii  lloblw,  working  f..:  him  up  t" 
1878,  whi  n  he  went  to  Sun  Francisco  and  worked  for  Charles 
Hover  for  nearly  four  vcars.  lie  then  returned  to  Kvans- 
ton and  has  since  worked  Tor  William  Stac  y.  He  was  n  inein- 
berofthe  Knights  of  Pvthias  of  San  Frum-i-co.  Mr.  Burden  was 
married  to  Mi<s  Esther  K.  Box.  of  Devonshire.  Knglaml.  Sep- 
tember 2.  1883.    Thev  have  one  child.  Elizabeth  J, 

ALON'Zo  Bl  l!li(')l  (ills,  farmer.  I'.  O.  Kvanston.  was 
born  in  Ashtabula.  Ashtabula  Co..  Ohio.  April  30,  1820 
He  renuiined  with  hi-  father  ii|k>u  the  farm  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  he  was  employed  on  sailing  vessels  on  Lake 
Krie  uii  to  1813,  t  hen  coining  to' I  he  town  «t  Niles,  Cook  County. 
In  the  fall  of  18-14  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Kvanston  ami 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1850  he  went  to  California,  and  upon 
his  return  lived  for  two  yearn  in  Kidgevillc,  now  Kvauslon,  then 
for  four  vcars  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  after  which  he  eiunc  to 
where  he  now  resides  on  Ridge  Avenue.  He  lues  been  Road 
c.  iiimis-ioner.  I  Kvuii-  .  i;  V-  wi:-r.i|  .  Mr.  B  imiughs  murrie  I 
Miss  Anna  Crain.  of  New  York  Slate.  They  have  six  children. 
Fidelia  A  (now  Mrs.  C.  P.  Westerfleld.  of  Wilmctte,  111. I. 
Frau.es  M.  (now  Mr-.  Jonathan  W.  Bebee,  of  Kvanston). 
Florinda  A.  (married  J.  F.  Hubble,  deceased).  Oscar  A., 
Charles  I).,  Effie  A.  (now  Mrs.  C.  W,  Wood,  of  Necedah,  W  is.). 

W.  F.  BCSHNKKI.  was  born  in  Norwich.  Conn..  October 
31,  1814.  His  earlv  days  were  spent  upon  a  farm,  and  he 
served  tour  years  an  apprenticeship  at  the  building  business. 
He  engaged 'for  ten  years  in  that  business  at  Bureau  County, 
III.,  and  for  nearly  twenty  year*  in  LuSalle  County,  111.  He 
built  over  thirty  buildings  in  Princeton.  111.,  and  also  public 


buildings  in  some  twelve  different  counties  in  the  Slate  of  Illi- 
nois. He  had  also  the  first  two  contracts  for  building  the  Klein 
Insane  asylum.  He  came  lo  Kvanston  in  the  year  1873.  [lis 
first  work' here  was  in  building  the  (iro.is  Point  Government 
Light-House  ami  since  ihal  he  has  constructed  for  and  built 
nine  of  the  life-saving  stations  on  Ijikes  Michigan,  Huron  and 
Ontario.  He  married  Miss  Mary  F.  MeKean,  of  New  Jersey. 
They  have  nine  children — Sarah  K.  (now  Mrs.  A.  MeCnleb), 
Milton  B.,  CarlctotiC.  Kdward  S.  (of  Denver!  Kale  C.  (M.  D. ). 
Mary  L.  (now  kin,  Rev.  J.  F.  Stout,  of  Bloomington,  111.), 
Wilfiam  F.  T„  I^ou  R.  ami  John  B. 

JOHN  CARNEY,  deceased,  was  bom  in  County  Mayo,  Ire- 
land. He  came  to  (Jueliec,  Canada,  in  May,  1837.  remaining 
there  one  year  working  ii|>on  the  canal.  In  May,  1838,  he 
came  to  Kvanston.  being  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Kvanston 
Township.  He  engaged  in  farming  up  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1874.  lie  married  Miss  Mary  Lindslev,  of  County 
Mayo.  Thev  hud  six  children  — Bridget,  now  Mrs.  William 
Harvey,  of  Chicago;  Robert,  died  in  1*70;  Kate,  now  Mrs. 
James  Kinney,  or  Kvanston;  James;  John,  now  chief  or  boHcOOf 
Kvanston:  and  William  Carney,  who  wo.-  born  in  Kvanston 
July  7.  1842.  He  was  with  his  rather  upon  the  farm  up  In 
1*05,  when  he  opened  a  meat  shop  in  Kvauslon,  which  he  closed 
out  in  1870  and  became  a  member  of  the  police  of  Kvanston, 
and  in  1871  was  made  chief  of  police.  This  position  he  held 
up  to  Deeemla-r.  1882,  when  ho  resigned  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Deputy  Sheriffs  of  Cook  County.  He  was  married 
to  Mi—  Marv  JleKenna,  of  Chicago,  in  1874. 

<i.  H.  CARPENTER,  carpenter,  was  born  in  Elmini.  N.  Y.. 
April  4,  18-17.  He  learned  his  trade  ill  Klmira,  N.  Y„  and 
worked  there  as  journeyman.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1870. 
then  went  to  l*ake  Forest:  then  tieneva,  and  in  the  winter  of 
18.81  worked  in  Chicago.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1882  ami 
has  worked  ever  since  for  J.  H.  Keeney.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Carpenters'  Union. 

H.  W.  CH  ESTKR.  of  firm  of  Redington  A;  Chester.  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Bainbridge.  Ohio,  December  25,  1840.  In  1851  be 
entered  the  army  in  the  2d  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  to 
Captain  of  Company  II  of  the  same  regiment.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1805  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  from  18117  to  187:1 
was  cashier  of  Simpson's  Bank.  Lawrence.  lie  then  became 
associated  with  the  St.  Louis.  Ijiwrence  Hi  Western  Railroad, 
and  was  auditor  ami  general  freight  agent  up  to  1870.  He 
then  went  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  was  general  accountant 
of  the  Chicago  &  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  now  Chicago  &  tJruiid 
Trunk  Railroad.  In  June.  18S1.  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  up 
to  June.  I8S2,  was  secretary  of  the  Chicago  ,V  Western 
Indiana  Railroad.  The  present  firm  was  organized  in  18*1  and 
control  a  number  of  country  lumber  yards  in  the  southwest. 
Mr.  Che-ter  has  resided  in  Kvauslon  since  July.  |8S|.  He 
married  Miss  F.milv  A.  Hall,  of  Akron.  Ohio.  OotoU-ro.  1S<S8. 
Thev  have  three  children— Henry.  Lucy  ami  Charles. 

S.  D.  CHILDS,  of  the  firm  of  Childs  &  Co.,  stationers  Chi- 
cago, was  born  in  New  York  City  December  10  1833.  His 
father,  S.  D.  Childs,  settled  in  Chicago  in  1837,  and  founded 
the  present  business  liciiig  a  practical  engraver.  He  also  con- 
nected with  the  bu-iness  that  of  sign  painter  and  wood  carver, 
lie  retired  from  business  in  the  year  1*58  and  died  in  Kvans- 
ton in  January,  1870.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  con- 
nected with  h'is  father  in  business  up  to  the  time  of  the  hitlers 
■lent h.  and  then  continued  the  business  for  himself  until  the 
organization  of  the  present  firm  He  has  resided  in  Kvanston 
since  the  spring  of  1871.  He  is  one  of  the  Township  Trustees 
and  has  Ih-cii  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  his  district,  ne 
married  Miss  Marv  A.  Wright,  of  Kcelie.  N.  IL,  November 
<!  1855.  Their  ch'ildren  are  Albert  11..  Louie  F.,  Cora  B.. 
Kdward  W.  and  Frank  A. 

K  II  CLAPP,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  or  Murtlnsbuig.  Lewis 
Co..  N.  Y..  Ixirn  December  4.  1810.  Having  studied  med- 
icine, he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  graduating 
in  1844-  He  entered  u|m>»  the  practice  of  the  homeopathic 
system  of  medicine  at  WorthHIgtOB,  Ohio,  and  afterward 
n-moved  to  Farmingtnn.  111.,  where  he  aeiiuired  an  extensive 
practice,  and  remained  till  1853.  He  was  the  second  physician 
of  that  school  in  this  State.  On  account  of  his  health,  he  in 
that  venr  concluded  to  give  up  his  practice  and  engage  m 
farming,  and  accord inglv  purchased  a  farm  at  Rome,  Peoria 
County,  where  he  resided  till  1870.  He  was  well  known  in 
agricultural  circles,  having  held  the  position  of  vice-president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  ulso  served  two  terms 
.m  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  Having  sold  his  farm, 
he  in  1874  removed  to  Evunston,  where  he  now  resides. 

JOSEPH  CLAPP,  dealer  in  and  manufacturer  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  August  27,  1831). 
In  1801  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  8th  Illinois  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry, and  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  Captain 
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of  the  same  company.  ITo  was  married  in  1804  to  Mi*.*  Minnie  .1. 
Jackson,  of  New  York,  who  died  m  1871,  leaving  t  wo  children, 
and  he  then  married  Mis*  Ida  L.  Muir,  nf  Kvanston,  111.,  in  1880. 

.1 A  M  US  C.CONNl  hard  ware  dealer,  w  as  liom  in  the  countv 
Of  Wexford.  Ireland,  April  6,  1840.  When  eight  years  of  age 
his  parents,  James  and  Annsta-ia,  came  to  Kvunston  and  were 
among  the  early  settler.*.  Mis  father  carried  on  farming,  but 
h  now  living  retired.  The  subject  of  thi*  sketch  was  one  of 
six  children.  He  learned  his  trade  with  .Miles  Russell  and 
finished  with  John  Wesley.  In  IKfi'.i  he  boiighl  reul  estate  ami 
commenced  building  houses  upon  it.  celling  the  same  and  eon 
tinning  Mich,  with  contracting,  up  to  IHT'.t,  when  he  Ijouglit 
out  the  interest  of  Samuel  Reynold*,  of  the  linn  or  Wighlmau 
&  Reynold*,  hardware  dealers,  when  the  firm  heeanie  Wight- 
man  &  Connor.     In  IWK:{  J|r.  Co  n  bought  out  Mr.  Wight- 

man  and  ha-  earned  on  the  business  to  the  present  time.  In 
|x;ti  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Kvanston. 
Hi  married  Mis*  Hannah  Doyle,  of  Chicago,  February  1,  I87f.. 
Kiev  have  four  children-Charles  J.,  Willie  T..  Marv  I.,  and 
An   II. 

WILLIAM  (i.  COoPEK.  stone-cutter,  was  born  in  tirccnock. 
tentlaiid,  July  l-.'.  IK41,  lie  learned  bin  trade  in  Uroenoek. 
ami  worked  at  it  there  and  in  Manchester,  England,  licing  con- 
nected with  Samuel  Uramhall  A  Co.,  who  were  then  btUldlng 
the  ttadze  Courts  at  Manchester.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
UN  ami  worked  for  a  short  time  on  the  old  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building.  Ihii  shortly  afterward  commenced  the  stone 
ami  monumental  business  for  himself  at  Hum  Hill  Cemetery, 
lu  lOW)  he  retur  I  to  Chicago  ami  superintended  the  out- 
stone  business  »f  Kmanuel  Eariislmw.  lu  1807  he  was  sent  to 
Lincoln,  Xeb.,  and  rendered  Mime  valuable  service  in  the  con- 
st ruction  or  the  State  capitol  building  at  that  plaee.  Here- 
turned  to  Chicago  the  following  vear.  and  continued  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  contractor  for  buildings  and  street  im- 
provements until  the  great  fire.  After  the  Are  htmperin- 
tended  the  cm. stone  work  of  many  prominent  building*  among 

them  the  American  Kspress  Company's  bail  g  <„.  Monroe 

.street,  also  the  Criminal  Court  building  on  the  North  Side 
lie  took  a  prominent  purl  in  the  construction  of  the  United 
Mates  custom  house  an  1  ps.st.olliec.  being  first  engaged  as  a 
stone-cutter,  then  as  a  carver,  and  when  A.  li.  Mullet  then 
Supervising  Architect  of  ,|k.  ir.usury  department,  issued 
orders  requiring  all  timekeeper*  over  cut-slouc  work  to  bc 
pract.eul  stone-cutters,  he  was  the  first  to  be  appointed  to  the 
office,  which  he  held  with  credit,  until  the  completion  of  the 
r1;';  ,  lc  <«;»'•.;«  South  Kranaton  in  I87l>.  and  has  *inec 
been  c  unected  wit  ,  William  II.  Bnirsfow  *.  Co.,  their  prin- 
cipal worksor  note  \n-mg  the  erection  of  a  massive  entrance  to 
Calvary  Cemetery,  a  handsome  mausoleum  for  Michael  Keelv. 
KM.,  both  in  the  Uot hie  style  of  architecture,  and  an  clabo- 
rate  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hie  late  Colonel  Mulligan. 
Mr  loopcr  is  a  member  or  Cleveland  I^odgc,  A.  F.  *  AM 
He  married  Ml**  Mary  P.  Kcnvon.  of  West  Farm*  V  Y 
...  Dumber,  1805.    They  have  five  children  hving-Anuu'.  M" 

1 1 mil- 1/  m"'0,       Mabel  (i.  and  (iilbert  K, 
r.„n^i  "  ^^IWIS,  general  agent  White  Star  Line.  Chi- 

n  l  tS  ,      B««*lv„.  X.  Y  ,  and  for  seven  years  was 
V        ''■  "l"  <*"■«'•  l'".e.  Xew  York  City,  and'  for  eight 

S2S,tote!?itit*i1,C  ^hi,B  SUr  Lin'-  "°  <"'>><•  Chi- 
cago in  1883  in  the  olhce  of  the  White  Star  Line  under  Mfred 

n  the  1  rv  ™ i  ?'  ,0  (  htt",p"  ,**"•.  Ul-  whw  '"■ 
and  fo rouTv n  "  ''"""vr'"1  P"»t"-""<1  insurance. 

to  KvLn-.     •    Pw»'fl'nt  Lincoln  s  administration.    He  cam.. 

l  e  on  cer  of  ,  r''a]  He  is  one  of 

em  a  Schl  Tr„T  c'onil"m.v  '""1  "JL*  served  nearly  nine 

iSw,:,  ^/ifij^iS-a 

was  «£:ttl^  $ZU 
-toRl  aP Sol  ^n0"^  ""'"'i1  ^"Se"  finally  or: 


m  Kvauslon  since  May,  1877.  He  luarriinl  Mks  Louisa  c 
Perry,  of  Connecticut,  in  1872.  Thev  have  thr.-e  children-' 
Uuisa  C.  Mary  V.  and  Ethel  K. 

0.  A.  CKAI.S  was  born  in  Stockton,  Chautauqua  Co  X  V 
S'pteuilH.r  17.  181!).  He  came  to  Cross  Point,  now  Kvanstou' 
in  1840  He  learned  the  trade  of  cooper  *  ith  Stebbms  Wim  he)' 
and  worked  at  it  u.it  il  I841»,  when  he  went  to  California.  He  re- 
turned in  18.16  and  has  ever  since  resided  at  his  present  re-i- 
dencc  at  Kvauston  He  is  a  charter  meml>er  of  Evans 
A .  K.  &  A .  M . 

W.  II.  CROCKKK.  conuuissioti  merchant.,  was  boru  id 
Monroe  County.  X.  Y.,  in  18:i8.  He  srltlod  in  VVhttesides 
t  ounty,  111.,  in  1S5H,  and  ror  two  vears  held  the  offlce  «f 
Deputy  County  Clerk,  tuid  Tor  one  vear  that  of  Deputy  County 
Treasurer  of  that  county.  In  1859  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
engaged  iii  the  flour  and  grain  commission  business,  which  he 
has  continued  ever  since.  <  >ne  year  of  the  lime  h.^  has  resided 
at  Chicago  he  was  commercial  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Post. 
He  has  resided  in  Kvatiston  since  187->,  „Md  frt>m  !S7s"to  |M?t 
was  one  of  the  Trustee-  of  that  place.  Mr  (Wker  is  a  mem- 
la-r  of  Kl.  Itearboru  Lodgi-,  So.  Hi.  I.  <l.  tt.  F.  In  IS8H  he 
instituted  Kvanston  Lodge.  I.  tj.  0.  F.  He  has  held  for  th>' 
last  four  years  the  office  of  (irand  Representative  to  the  sov- 
ereign (iraml  Lodge.  He  married  Miss  Susan  J.  Bye.  of 
Ohio  September  27,  1800.  She  died  January  10,  18S1,  leaving 
one  (laughter,  MaryE  .  now  Mrs.  Frank  Putnam,  of  Chicago. 

JOSEPH  CI  MMIXGS.  1).  I).,  LI..  I).,  president  of  the 
Xorthwesteni  I'niversity,  was  Inirii  in  Falmouth,  Cumberland 
Co.,  Me..  March  :l.  1817,  and  graduated  from  Michigan 
I'niversity  in  1840.  From  1840  to  1843  he  was  teacher  of 
natural  science  and  mat  hematics  in  Aim-Ilia  Seminary,  .New 
York,  ami  irom  184:!  to  184li  was  principal,  in  which  litter 
year  he  joined  the  Xew  England  Conference  of  the  Methodisi 
Episcopal  Church,  ami  until  18-VSwas  stationed  successively  at 
Maiden,  Chelsea,  Hanover  Street  (Boston)  and  Bromdeld 
Street  (Boston).  In  1KV!  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Ilk 
Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute.  Concord,  X.  11.!  and  in 
18.14  received  the  degree  of  I».  I),  from  Wesleyan  L'.ilversity. 
From  1854  to  1H.*(7.  he  was  president  of  Genesee  College,  Linm. 
X.  Y.;  I887-7S  was  pfaridODt  of  Wcslevau  University:  in  1861 
received  degree  «(  I>.  D.  from  Harvard  I'liiversilv:  in  lWHi 
rrceivcl  degree  of  LI..  I>.  from  Xorthwesteni  Cnivewity. 
The  years  |87i  and  187;(,  the  Professor  traveled  iu  Euro]*. 
From  I870  to  1877,  he  wa*  professor  of  mental  philosoptit 
and  political  economy  at  Wesleyan  University;  l»77-7!»  w*s 
stationed  at  Maiden,  Mass, :  18S0-81  was  Harvard  Street 
(Cambridge)  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1804.  I87(i  and  1880.  wis 
Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  June,  1881,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Xorthwesteni  University,  which  position  he  now  holds.  He 
married.  August  15,  1842,  Miss  Deborah  S.  Haskell. of  Litch- 
field, Me.  Their  children  are  Mary  H.  H.,  who  died  in  1*47; 
Helen  F..  married  S.  P.  Hatfield,  aild  Alice  D. 

UOBEKT  McLEAN  CUMXOCK,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
elocution.  Xorthwesteni  University,  wa*  born  in  the  b>»'» 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  May  31,  1814.  'lie  came  to  the  United 
Slates  at  one  year  of  age.  and  received  an  academic  education 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in  the  year 
1808.  He  immediately  afterward  came  to  Evanston  and  took 
up  his  present  position  in  connection  with  the  Northwestern 
I  tiiversit  v.  Professor  Cumnock  during  the  winter  term  is  en- 
gaged in  giving  public  readings.  He  has  also  published  scleral 
works  through  the  house  of  .lansen,  McClurg  K  Co.,  Chicago, 
entitled  'Choice  Readings"  and  "Cumnock's  School 
Speaker."  lie  married  Miss  Charlotte  Nye,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  who  died  in  187-1.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  AbOU 
C.  Webster,  of  Evanston:  thev  have  one  son,  Wallace  «• 
JAMES  Cl.'llREY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  liorn  HV 
Peekskill.  West<-hcster  Co..  N.  Y.,  October  4.  1811.  B« 
boyhood  davs  were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm.  In  1840  he 
became  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Peekskill,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  years.  In  1849,  he  went  to  Califortiiaaml 
remained  there  until  18T>4.  lie  came  to  Illinois  in  1837,  t<> 
Chicago  in  I8ti3,  and  in  18t!8  removed  to  Kvanston,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  I860,  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  has  held  with  a  short  in- 
termission to  the  present  time.  He  has  also  held  the  ofhees 
of  Supervisor  and  Assessor.  Mr.  Currey  was  married  to  Mi»- 
Eliza  Ferris,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  IMS.  H'CJ 
have  six  children— Josiah  S.  lot  the  firm  of  Coffin,  D*voeS 
Co.,  Chicago),  Edwanl  C.  (of  the  firm  of  Washburn  i  Curr.!). 
Mitchell.  Dak.)  Fannie  (now  Mrs  John  L  Miller,  of  Ottawa. 
Kan.l,  Anna  (now  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  L.  Marcv.  of  Sioux  Jails,  IMk... 
Mary  S.  and  Arthur  L. 
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WILLIAM  DAVIS,  of  Nuekle  &  Davis,  tinsmiths,  was  born 
in  Ixindon,  England.  Murt'h  2,  1848.  Coming  to  Chicago  in 
1871.  he  worked  two  years  for  L.  A.  Beebe  &  Co.,  then  came 
to  Evanston  and  worked  for  Mr.  Marsh,  and  also  Waggcner  ii 
Lingriiig,  up  to  1877,  when  he  went  to  Belvidere,  III.,  and 
worked  for  Livingston  &  Humphrey,  tinsmiths.  In  1882  lie 
returned  to  Kvanston  and  worked  for  McDnugall  i;  Bros.  In 
April,  188!).  lie  formed  a  copartnership  with  George  Niiekle, 
as  firm  of  N'uckle  &  Davis,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Branage,  of  Evanston,  Novemtter  21,  1870.  They  have  two 
children — George  K.  ami  Jane. 

WILLI  AM  DEERING,  proprietor  of  the  Deering  Harvester 
Works,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  I'aris,  Me.,  and  was  liorn  April 
35,  1820.  In  early  life  he  was.  with  his  father,  engaged  in  the 
woolen  manufacturing  business.  For  many  years  lie  wo*  also 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  and  jobbing  business  in 
Portland,  Me.,  anil  was  the  senior  member  of  the  well  known 
Arm  of  Deering,  Millikcn  \  Co.,  of  Port  land.  Boston  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Deering  came  to  Chicago  in  1873,  and  associated 
himself  with  K.  II.  Gammon,  in  the  manufacture  of  binders, 
reapers  and  mowers,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gammon  &  1  ►wr- 
ing. Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gammon,  in  187U.  Mr. 
Deering  became  sole  proprietor.  In  IKSIJ  the  works  were 
moved  from  Piano.  111.,  to  Lake  View  Township,  Cook  County, 
.lanuarv  1,  1884,  Mr.  Deering  connected  with  him  his  sons, 
Charles  W.  anil  .lames  E.  and  his  nephew.  William  D.  Porter, 
the  name  of  the  firm  becoming  William  Deering  *s  Co.  Mr. 
Deering  was  married  to  Clara  C.  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
Charles  B.  Hamilton,  of  Maine.  Their  family  consists  of  two 
sons,  referred  to,  and  one  daughter.  Abbie. 

S.  M.  DINGER,  pickle  manufacturer,  was  liorn  in  West- 
chester Countv,  N.  Y.,  November  21.  1824.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  public  "works  in  New  York  City  and  on  the  Hudson 
River  &  Harlem  Railroad:  also  engaged  in  grading  Prospect 
Hill.  Brooklyn.  In  1*54,  he  came  to  Wilmette,  Cook  County, 
and  in  1857  started  the  manufacture  of  pickles.  In  1*74.  he 
came  to  Evauston  and  started  his  present  manufactory;  has 
also  a  branch  manufactory  at  Oak  Glen.  Cook  County,  estab- 
lished in  1881.  He  manufacture*  aboul  10.on<>  barrels  of 
pickles  vearlv.  . 

S.  H.  IHNSMORE.  plasterer,  was  born  in  New  BnRinmre, 
Greene  Co..  X.  V..  August  5.  1818.  1'p  to  the  age  of  twenty  he 
lived  on  a  farm  with  his  parents.  He  then  went  to  Newark, 
Ohm,  and  learned  his  trade  with  H.  M.  Parks.  Returning  to 
Wow  Baltimore  he  worked  until  1851; then  returned  to  Ohio 
for  one  vear;  then  he  spent  two  years  in  Chicago  as  a  journey- 
man, lie  came  to  Kvanslon  in  1854,  and  has  carried  on  busi- 
ness for  himself  ever  since,  except  a  short  time  that  Mr.  Mersch 
has  been  partner.  Mr.  Diiistnore  is  the  oldest  plasterer,  brick- 
layer and  mason  in  Evan-tun,  and  tins  been  at  work  as  such 
continuously,  except  the  years  !«»  to  1M)2.  which  he  spent  in 
Colorado,  mining  anil  pruspeeting.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Snvder.  <>r  Watervleit.  N.  Y..  October  22,  1854. 
Thev  hitve  five  children— William  II..  Edgar  W  ..  (b-orge  M.. 
Lithe  M.  and  firacie  M.  ,  , 

E.  P.  DONNELL.  manufacturer  of  book-binders  machinery 
ami  tools,  Chicago  is  i  native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  settled 
in  Chicago  in  1875.  For  sixteen  years  before  coming  to  Chi- 
cago he  WM  Connected  with  the  house  of  Snider  &  llnole,  man- 
ufacturers of  book-binders'  material.  In  1875  he  established 
the  present  business,  it  being  tho  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  west  ..f  New  York.  lie  furnished  the  machinery  for  the 
Government  binding  at  Washington.  Mr.  Donnell  has  resided 
in  Kvanston  since  ISHi.  He  married  Miss  I.illie  R.  Leslie,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohm.  November  13,  1X7:!.  They  have  two  children 
— Revcrdv  L.  and  Edward  S.  . 

\LEX  DRCMMOND,  hardware  dealer,  was  bom  in  Lanark- 
shire. Scotland,  February  2*.  1*37.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
came  to  Canada  with  his  parents,  James  and  Jenette  Drummond. 
His  father  kept  a  shop  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  in  18-n 
came  to  Detroit.  Mich.  Mr.  Drummond  assi-tcl  his  father 
unto  18T4.  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  Cross, 
I  km  &  West  lake,  at  No.  50  Slate  Street.  In  WW  he  came  to 
Kvanston  and  worked  for  R.  \  .  Nightman  Bros,  for  five 
years.  In  1*71  he  started  in  business  tor  himself,  and  having 
closed  out  his  business  in  1870.  he  went  to  work  for  \\  ightman 
\  Reynolds,  continuing  with  them  for  three  years.  He  again 
started  in  business,  and  in  18*1  he  became  a  member  or  the 
present  firm  of  Wightmnn  *fc  Drummond.  He  is  now  one  ol 
the  Trustees  of  KviinsK.li ;  has  been  foreman  of  the  I  loneer 
How  Company  of  Kvanston  since  the  organization  of  the  I' Ire 
Department.  '  He  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ihambcilin,  of 
Marine  Cltv.  Mich..  November  5,  18«L  Their  family  are- 
Jennie  ino'w  Mrs.  Robert  Freeman,  of  Evanston).  Sarah. 
Marv.  James.  Jessie,  Nannie,  Alexander  and  Ruth. 

DAVID  DC  NOON,  dcalur  in  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps. 


was  born  in  Owen  Sound,  Canado,  October  20,  1858.  His 
father  was  a  cloth  manufacturer  in  Owen  Sound  and  is  still 
living  there  The  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Evanston 
Octobers  1878.  and  engaged  as  a  clerk  with  his  brother 
George  in  the  merehiint  tailoring  business,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  three  venrs.  In  1*81  he  started  his  oresent  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Dunoon  "is  a  memlierof  Kvanston  Lodge.  1.  0.  O. 
P. ;  also  of  Royal  Arcanum.  He  married  Miss  Anna  McMar- 
lin,  of  Martiiitown,  Canada,  October  13,  18H1.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Anna  Laura. 

GEORGE  DCNOON.  dra|K-r  and  tailor,  was  born  in  Wick, 
Caithness-hire.  Scotland,  February  13,  1852.  At  the  age  of 
four  vears,  he  left  with  his  parents  for  Owen  Sound,  Canada, 
and  then'  at  tended  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  went 
to  learn  the  tnilor  trade  with  his  uncle,  John  Dunoon,  in 
Kingston,  Canada.  He  served  five  years  to  accomplish  his 
trade  of  tailor  and  cutter,  then  left' for  Lindsay,  where  he 
worked  at  bus  trade  and  where  he  met  his  wife,  Harriett  L. 
Lukey,  who  «rn>  horn  in  Cnbourg.  Canada,  January  1!J,  1855. 
They  were  married  in  Lindsay  September  24,  1873.  Six 
months  after,  thev  made  up  their  mind  to  seek  their  fortune, 
and  one  bright  March  morning  they  safely  landed  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Not  liking  city  life,  he  got  a  position  bI  Evanston. 
rrom  T.  K.  Webster,  who'at  that  tune  kept  a  men  haul  tailor- 
ing establishment.  He  worked  for  him  a  few  months,  when 
he  commenced  for  himself  by  taking  in  work  at  his  home 
He  worked  in  this  way  until  January  LIH7<1.  when  he  commenced 
business  on  a  small  capital,  having  only  f  154)  with  which  to 
purchase  hi-  stock,  and  bv  the  end  of  llmt  year,  his  cash  sales 
amouutcd  to  over  $5,000.    At  this  writing,  having  been  in 

business  eight  vears.  his  annual  cash  suli-s  am  it.  to  £{0.000, 

and  he  hn*  rca'lized  over  $20,000  nut  "f  the  business.  .Mr. 
Dunoon  is  a  memlier  of  Evanston  Lodge.  No.  07:1,  I.  O.  0,  F., 
and  Covenant  Council.  Royal  Arcanum,  No.  53*.  His  three 
children  are  Annie  4 trace,  born  Novcnilter  3,  1S75:  George 
ltobert,  August  0,  1X78;  David  Lome.  October  13,  1880,  The 
parents  on  both  sides  are  living.  Mr.  Dunoon's  grandfather  is 
in  his  eightv-flfth  vear.  and  is  hearty  and  hale. 

HENRY  "KHLERS.  plasterer,  was  born  in  llolstein.  (icr- 
many.  July  30.  184H.  lie  learned  his  trade  in  llol-tein  and 
worked  at' it  there.  He  came  to  Evanston  in  1X72  and  worked 
both  there  and  in  Chicago.  In  1875  he  carried  on  Ihe  same 
business  with  Mr.  Frohm  as  the  linn  of  Frohm  &  Elders,  which 
continued  for  a  while.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  as  journey- 
man, and  on  hi-  return  to  Evanston  in  July.  1SK3,  again  went 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Frohm.  lie  was  married  to  Mis< 
Bridget  Ilavs,  of  Timierarv  County  Ireland.  They  have  three 
children— John  J.  Henry  M.  and  Mary  M.  _ 

BENJAMIN  EIFi'LKR.  plasterer,  wasltorn  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many. September  2!).  1840.  lie  came  to  Kvanston  in  August, 
1872]  and  learned  his  trade  with  John  Eulcii  and  worked  for 
him  for  four  vears.  since  which  he  has  worked  for  Dinsmore* 
Merseh.  lie 'married  Miss  Mary  Welter,  of  Prussia.  They 
have  three  children— Frank,  Louis  and  Katie. 

SIMEON  FARWKLL  is  n  native  of  the  State  of  New  ^  ork 
and  was  bom  on  March  22,  1331.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Ogle  County,  III.,  and  remained 
upon  a  farm  up  to  the  year  1X40.  when  lie  settled  in  Chicago. 
For  the  first  eighteen  month*  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  for  one  year  in  the  bank  of  George  Smith  ,V 
Co.,  on  Clark  Street.  From  1852  he  kept  books  for  Cooley. 
Wadsworth  &  Co..  ami  from  1857  to  1808  engaged  for  himself 
in  the  commission  business  and  manufacture  ..r  bag-,  r  rom 
18IJS  to  1870  he  became  cashier  of  the  firm  of  John  \  .  rarwell 
fcCo.  In  1870  he  Itecamea  member  of  the  tinn  or  John  \  .  I'ar- 
woll  &  Co..  and  continued  the  same  up  to  January.  1833. 
when  he  wild  out  his  interest  on  account  id  ill  health,  and  since 
lives  retired.  He  has  resided  in  Kvanston  since  187(1,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last  six  years. 
He  married  Miss  Eliciiette  C.  M.  Smith  (daughter  of  Rev. 
Isaac  B.  Smith,  of  Genesee  Conference),  March  22.  1H.i  ,.  1  heir 
children  lire  Henrv  S..  Anna  P.  and  Ruth  L. 

JOHN  S  FORSTER,  florist,  was  liorn  lit  \ork-hire,  fc.ii- 
gland  February  20.  1851.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1871,  and 
after  a  stay  of  several  weeks  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  railroad  surveying  for  four  years,  when  he  came  to 
Evanston.  in  1875.  and  first  worked  for  W.  T,  Shepherd  flo- 
rist whom  he  bought  out  and  has  since  curried  it  on  for  him- 
self' Mr.  Forster  was  married  to  Miss  Fredrika  Schlueter.  or 
Goslcr.  Gennanv.  February  14.  1870,  in  Chicago.  They  have 
four  children  -George  II.,  Annie  L  .  William  J.  and  Charles  It. 

GEORGE  F.  FOSTER,  deceased,  was  horn  August  :tO,  1812. 
at  Bath,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  His  father.  Captain  Benjamin 
Foster,  was  highlv  respected,  and  held  the  position  or  first 
officer  in  an  artillery  company  of  Bat  h,  which,  in  an  independent 
corps,  was  an  object  of  pride.     He  married,  at  Bath.  Me.. 
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Miss  Hannah  Lwnbwl.  highly  connected  with  the  best  and  old 
.•st  families  of  (hat  State.  After  a  protracted  illness  hi-  father 
died,  leaving  the  family  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  I  he 
care  of  the  widowed  mother  rested  on  George  F..  who  was  the 
youngest  .  f  six  children.  His  oldest  sister  was  Mrs.  Kolib.nuw 
Widow  Mitchell,  mother  of  the  late  George  a.  Robb,  of  Chi- 
cago. Another  sisler  married  Captain  Isaac  Purington.  of 
Bowdoinham.  Me.,  now  the  Widow  Purington.  mother  of 
George,  K.  Purington,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Purington 
A;  Soranton,  successors  in  business  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
G,-orgr  F.  eommcneed  the  business  of  life  si  the  age  of  eleven, 

•**«ling   »  farm  at  IavAi.  when-  he  remained  three  year*! 

Choosing  to  learn  the  art  or  sail-making,  with  $1  in  his 
poekot  he  traveled  to  Hath,  where  he  began  an  apprenticeship 
with  Andrew  Heath,  with  whom  ho  remained  until  his  twen- 
tieth year  when,  on  account  of  his  industry  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  he  was  released  from  further  scrviee 
and  immediate!)  started  in  business  for  himself.  He  removed 
with  hi- mother  to  Bowdoinham. and  found  employment  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  ship  building  having 
itteliiied.  he  accepted  an  im  itation  to  do  business  at  Wilming- 
ton. N.  ('..  where  he  remained  two  winter*.  In  the  summer  of 
lKiH.  while  on  a  visit  to  ihe  home  of  his  youth,  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel,  and  Was  ever  after  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Church.  Wishing  1»  change  his  place "of  business  Mr 
I; o«icr  tame  to  Chicago  July  2.  1837,  having  after  paving  bis 
hrst  day  ■  board  at  the  hotel  but  >ix  mid  one-quarter  Vents  in 
his  pocket     Kngaging  the  attic  of  a  two  ami  one-half  story 

building  for  a  sad  loft  h  nuoeted  will,  him  his  nephew. 

l.eprge  A.  Itobb.  lately  deceased,  respected  and  loved  by  his 
Ml.iw-citizons  l„  is:tH,  when  business  was  at  a  low  ebb'  Mr 
Voider  engaged  in  farming  f..r  a  while. ami  in  August  returned 
to  Maine  on  a  visit,  on  the  3d  ,,f  September  marrving  his  first 
wire.  Miss  Siism  M.  Dow.  of  Bowdoinham.  daughter  of  Join, 
DOW.  a  ship  carpenter.  She  was  well  educated  ,„i.l  had  bwn 
...  *w  ,.er  f,1»;"'"«nilierof  years.  She  died  in  Chi.  ago.  October 
.  •  f.,1  '•  *tMl  Jlr-  •,",ter  married.  January  10.  1813.  Miss  Man 
Neville  Luring,  daughter  of  X.  Loring.  or  Xnperville.  In  the 
spring  or  lM:j!l  the  company  bought  ,„n  the  „|,l  firm  ..r 
i.'^u!""  *  ■  '  ,,"r,v;  •'•'•l^'hamllers  and  grocers,  for  about 
«;«.00U  on  lime  shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Foster  went  to 
New  \ork  and  obtained  $0.01111  worth  of  g.«,ds,  which 
he  obUined  through  letters  of  inlroduetio,,  from  that  gen- 
erous ph.hinthn.pist  Mr.  Walker. through  whose  kin.l  offices 
many  young  men  have  been  started  on  the  war  to  fort- 
line.     Mr    roster  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  mechanical 

Km  industrial  classes,  and  was  one  or  the  fo  h-r<  or  the 

Mechanics  Institute,  having  attended  it«  first  meeting,  in  1843 
ho  hi rd  year  be  was  president  of  the  Institute,  and  at  differ'- 
enl  tunes  has  filled  a  number  of  its  office*.  Mr.  p,  ,„,.,.  wrvoi| 
two  term*  m  the  City  Council  and  one  in  the  S,u,e  legislature 
W  h.le  he  was  a  legislator  he  obtained  a  .  barter  ror  the  Chica-o 
•  iremen  s  Benevolent  Association.  Tor  the  benefit  of  disabled 
firemen,  their  widows  and  children.    In  1847  he  was  the  prime 

mover..,  the  organir.,,,  ion  of  the  Methodist  Kpisc  al  Church. 

Vavf.     •«^7;;,|'  A"«"S,'2-  1S''-«t  Knglewood,  his  wire 
tcmcten.    IDs  life  had  bee.,  an  active  one  and  its  reward  was 
the  hands,,...,,  fortune  which  he  left  behind  hi,,,.         perse  v"r- 
ai.ee  and  industry  enabled  him  to  overcome  in  a  grea  L 
the  disadvantages  o  a  limited  early  ,,JUention.  and  his  rrnnk 

his  rHUw'men  S'       00        f°r''""        l0V,■         "-^P'^  '  f 
WILLIAM  F.  I'OSTKR,  farmer.  P.O.  Kvn.istou  wasborn  in 
Iheeonnty  orCavan.  Irelnn.l.  September  13.    719     U.  .„  ,," 

wemT n;  &  v in  v?1         ^  live;,.- six 

eilh    .,:  ^n";Ja^'( '•»»')•  and  worked  in  ,nk  mines  Lrtwcn  v 
S  »,  IV^X^'VT™""™'  ^uns.on,and 


worked  at  the  trade  of  cooper,  in  1848  coming  Yo"his  nre^ni 

X.r„nd    "  S,AVCrr     IP  '°  ,,,,,if""'S«  '  «  * 

was re  '. . RWV,.Bn,'l'ttS         ,,ml  ,lt  hi<  !,r"«"»  Me 

\l  rK  i  \  •shl,'1,p*>  April  18.  'HTO.  leaving  six,  hildr'n- 
M  irtha  A.  ,„,,,■  Mrs.  James-  Dennis,  of  (lien  Cove).  Jeane  e 
«t  ;  T|Kar"fM"W  '1'^a^l).  Helen  (now  Mrs  (•' 
liarlotid.  of  Mivsour.i,  Mary,  mow  Mrs.  S  V  Kline  J l' 

M^^•VK;>;,t0er^Jc,h!,  J-  r,'>Vi,li'«"  i.l-ased,K  The  a  er  f 
men  ,1   ,  V'  "?''  .'"S  ,,n,thpr  F«-dcrik,  Were  the  firs 

n!;  psonei^^e';1::;  ?  w"rrt,       -JS  ti 

thenopene.    business,  for  himselr  in  silili  ,      ,'.     *  ■  * 


Chicago  and  o|«ned  n  tailoring  establishment  at  110  Washiii^- 
ton  Street,  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time  ife 
took  up  his  residence  in  F.vanston  in  l«».  He  married  Mis, 
Sylvia  A.  Swift,  of  Ile.kuuer  Count  v.  X.  V.  Thev  have  f,.„r 
ehildren-Abbv  K„  Kdward  F.,  Susie  .1.  and  Jeitnta 

H  A.  FKKF.MAX.  of  the  firm  of  Mansfield  ^Freeman 
dentists,  was  born  in  Brewster.  Cape  Cod,  Mass..  July  :!,  184« 
He  studied  dentistry  with  Dr.  I'  I!.  Peach,  of  Sale,.',,  Mas..' 
mr  years,    rroiu  18IJM  to  1873.  he  practiced  dentistry  In' 


I  iloucesl 
with  Dr. 


It 


Mass.  In  IH73  he  came  to  fcvaiistnn,  anil  together 
A.  Mansfield  bought  out  the  business  nf  Th  \  S 
Magg,  from  which  time  the  linn  has  Ken  Mansfield  it  Kree- 
man.  Dr.  Fic  inan  is  a  member  of  Kvans  I^lge,  A.  F.  k  A. 
M     He  married  Miss  I-anny  W.  White,  of  Gloucester,  M*,.,. 


in  Xovemlier,  1871. 

UoBFItT  X.  FRF  KM  AS, 
February  17,  185s.    He  took  i 


attorney,  was  born  in  Chicago 
course .,r  stu.lv  at  Chicago  Un 
School,  graduating  in  IH79,  and  at  once  commeni-ed  the  prar- 
UCeof  his  profession.  He  has  resided  in  Evansloii  since  !S<i3 
having  gone  then  with  his  rather.  Thomas  Freeman,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  thai  place.  He  was  assistant  foreman  „f 
Kvanston  H.fsc  Company  for  several  years.  Mr.  Freeman  uus 
married  to  Miss  Jennie  C.  Dnimmon.i  August  38.  1HS3.  The, 
have  one  child,  Thomas 

THOMAS  FltKKM AN,  eldest  s..,,  of  Thomas  and  M.rr 
Freeman  w,i,  bum  in  Ireland  in  1831.  In  1833,  when  he  wis 
less  than  two  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  Northumberland  County,  Penn.  Mr.  Free- 
man lauded  in  Chicago  on  the  13th  of  August,  1B-M.  He  was 
engaged  for  some  years  as  a  carpenter  and  builder.  He  went 
to  California  in  1H.V>,  and  return.s:!  in  1852.  In  IM5:i,  he  went 
into  the  real  estate  business,  and  has  remained  in  that  busi- 
ness, ever  since.  He  was  married.  OetolH'f  3.  18.V3.  to  KlUal^th 
McMurray.  of  Williumsport,  I'enn.  Of  seven  ehildrrii  the. 
have  but  two  left,  Hubert  X.  and  George. 

l».  FRKXCH  was  Imm  in  Bam-,  Washington  Co.,  Vt., 
January  31.  1833.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Marre,  from  1843  to  1857;  from  1857  to  1W17.  in  the  jobbing 
dry  goods  trade  in  Milwaukee.  In  18117,  he  settled  in  EvatM- 
ton  and  earrietl  on  the  dry  gootl.s  and  jobbing  business  in 
Chicago,  on  Randolph  Street.  Trom  18157  to  1871.  In  the  vear 
1871  ne  opened  the  French  House  in  Kvanslon,  whirl,  he  l,«s 
kei.t  ever  since. 

KM  li  AFFIKI.D  was  born  in  Walt  ham,  Mass.,  January  15. 
I8HI.  He  engaged  in  running  with  his  parents  until  he  ma 
.seventeen  years  of  age.  when  he  went  to  Pontine.  Mich.,  and 
lor  seven  years  engaged  in  running.  In  18-NI  he  settled  near 
Kvanston  on  a  rami.  In  I84S*  he  went  to  Denver  ami  Pike's 
Peak,  prospecting  and  mining,  and  in  1850  returned  and  set- 
lied  on  his  present  farm  nenr  Kvanston.  originally  containing 
3IKI  acres.  Having  sold  o)T  a  goodly  |*ortir,n.  tie  now  farm, 
sisty  acres  adjoining  the  town.  He  married  Miss  Almvra  A. 
Weller.  of  New  Vork  State.  She  died  June  1.  1S76.  He  tlien 
married  Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Johnson.  ,,r  New  York  State,  who 
die.1  June  5.  1880,  leaving  a  son.  John  Riohe,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Kvanston.  His  present  wife  was  Mrs,  IWhara  Heversev. 
„r  Chicago,  who  Ix.re  him  one  sun.  Kli,  Jr. 

CHARLES  A.  I'.  GARXSKV.  dentist,  anta  bora  ia  I{>«k 
Island,  III.,  in  November,  18-13.  His  grandfather.  Daniel  0, 
Garnsey,  was  a  prominent  attorney  of  Ro.>k  Island  for  many 
years,  and  State  Senator  from  that  district.  His  father. 
Charles  A.,  was  a  homeopathic  physician  in  Chiragn  for  many 
years.  nnd  is  now  practicing  in  Biitavia.  III.  The  mbjeel  «f 
this  sketch  commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  at  the  tftnl 
seventeen,  with  Dr.  K.  Housinger,  of  Chicago,  for  four  years. 

"tcil  Un  '•.-...,k:rg     "1  the  late  Civil  W«  ia        mm  ■ 

enlisted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Battery  of  Ch  icago.  Iwiim  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  the  same,  and  served  until  the  close 
or  the  war.  Returning  to  Chicago,  he  commenced  the  practice 
Of  dentistry  with  Dr.  William  Albaugh,  in  Chicago,  continuing 
the  same  up  to  1871,  when  he  continued  practice  alone  "lie 
year,  and  in  1873  moved  to  Kvanston.  where  he  has  practiced 
ever  since.  King  the  oldest  dentist  now  in  that  place.  He 
was  a  member  for  several  years  of  the  Chicago  IK'tital  Society; 
is  a  member  of  the  G.  A."  R..  and  also  of  Chicago  Veteran 
Club:  is  also  manager  of  Ihe  Kvanston  Telephone  Hxchnngi'. 
having  introduced  the  same  in  Kvanslon.  He  married  fcnM 
Kllen  A  Bradley,  of  Kvanston,  a  gra,lua!e  of  the  Northwest- 
ern renuile  College,  They  have  five  < hilrircn— Klhn 
I.illie  B.,  Charley  K..  Laura  J.  and  MaW  B. 

W.  C.  GARWOOD,  druggist.  w».s  In.rn  in  Logan  County. 
Ohio,  January  34,  1853.  He  was  first  engaged  in  Hie  drug 
slore  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Edmonds,  in  Delphi.  Carl  Co.,  ML, 
1HIW>.  and  in  1872  went  to  Bloomington.  III.,  and  was  in  llie 
employ  of  Ira  Lackey  &  Bro.  In  187«,  he  came  to  BraOttoe 
anJ  i  lerked  for  Dr.  W.  S.  Scott,  who  afterward  sold  out  to 
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C.  ft.  Swilwr,  w  ith  whom  hp  continued.  Mr.  Swit/.er  I  hen 
Mid  OUt  to  lame*  A.  ti  reaves,  with  whom  also  Mr.  Garwood 
<*m tinned  for  one  year.    In  1880  he  organized  his  present  l.u.-i- 


css. 

LOl'lS  K.  OIl.liSt)N,  pension  attorney,  willed  in  Chicago 
in  May,  WVX  and  in  Evanstoii  in  May.  18H1.  From  the  year 
188LI  lie  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  soldiers'  claims  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  until  1*7.5.  and  in  IH'trott  from  that  time  until  the 
year  1870.  He  came  to  Chicago  and  established  a  branch 
office  of  the  house  of  Milo  It.  Stevens  A.  Co..  of  which  lie  was 
a  member.  Since  April  1.  1**2.  Mr.  Gillso'u  has  been  carrying 
<m  the  same  business,  that  of  pension  attorney,  under  his  own 
name,  and  ha*  latelv  started  an  agency  fur  Western  lands  and 
Tor  the  transaction  of  business  before  the  land-office  at  Wash- 
ington under  the  tinmeofttillson.  Benjamin*;  Co.  Mr.liillson 
is  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Evanston.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  A.  Bartholomew,  of  Warren.  Ohio,  June  10.  1*74. 
Thcv  liavc  three  children -Cornelia,  Burton  C.  and  Milo  B. 

.I(')IIN*  QOEBEL.  druggist,  was  born  in  Verona  Oneida 
Co.,  X.  V.,  April  12,  I83<>.  He  eulM  w  ith  his  parent*  when 
Unite  a  child  to  Clica.  N.  V.  At  the  ageof  fourteen  he  Iweanic 
apprenticed  to  the  house  of  Warn  n  A;  Kay.  of  I  lien.  X.  Y.. 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
was  connected  with  the  house  of  .1.  II.  Heed  \  Co.  He 
remained  with  them  lor  five  years,  and  then  went  into  the  Hal- 
>ev  Homeopathic  Pharmacy  up  In  the  year  1883,  when  he  came 
to  Kvanston  anil  started  a  drug  store,  combining  with  it 
groceries,  as  the  firm  of  Reese  «r  Oocliel.  which  eontinued 
for  three  or  four  vears  lb-  then  bought  oul  Mr.  Reese  and 
took  as  a  partner  U.  It.  Webster,  the  firm  becoming  (loebel  & 
Webster.  In  1H73  he  told  «i»t  the  grocery  business  and  opened 
and  carried  on  his  present  drug  stun-,  under  his  own  name, 
lie  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A,: 
is  a  member  of  Evans  bodge,  A.  K.  &  A.  M.:  also  of  Kyans- 
ton  Lodge.  I.  O.  O.  F.  lie  married  Sarah  Michaels,  of  I'tica. 
N.  V..  August  '.'0.  1882.  Their  children  are  Maud  M..  Sadie 
S.  and  Grace  M. 

W.  W.  (SHAVES,  professor  of  piano  and  organ.  North- 
western University,  was  Urn  at  Salisbury,  X.  II.,  May  *. 
1*47.  His  father.  Arthur  I.,  (iraves.  was  a  native  of  Meredith, 
X  H„  and  was  known  as  an  active  politician  in  that  State. 
He  held  tin-  position  of  Assistant  Cnited  States  Assessor  for 
seven  ami  one-half  vears.  and  for  four  years  was  also  County 
Treasurer  of  Mcrri'mac  County.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  »,  1*74,  he  was  a  partner  in  u  large  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory  al  Franklin.  X.  II.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Lucy  B.  Parsons:  of  Salisbury  X.  II..  who  is  si  ill  living. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  child  and  only  son 

lie  comuieil  1  the  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music  at  the  age 

of  seven,  the  studv  of  the  piano  it  I  he  ageof  nine,  and  of  the 

organ  at  twelve  vears  of  age.     At  the  age  of  I  teen  he 

taught  music  in  tl'ie  Tilden  Seminary,  at  West  Lcban  m.  N.  II 
and  at  GHenWOOd  Seminarv,  at  West  Brattlehoro.  \  t.,  which 
continued  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  when  he  went 
lo  Hoston  anil  studied  with  Carlyle  Petersilea  and  taught  for  a 
short  lime  in  his  conservatory  of  music.  In  September.  l*..s. 
he  went  to  Fond  du  La*  Wis.,  ami  was  oipmist  in  the  Pr.-sby- 
lerian  Church  for  two  vears.  the  remainder  of  the  time  as 
organist  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ami  also  pianist 
for  Handel  and  lladvn  Society,  at  the  same  tune  giving 
private  i.ist ruction.  In  1*81,  he  came  to  Evansloii  as  profes- 
sor of  Music  in  Xorthwcsteni  I  niversity— his  pn-s.-nt  position 
He  is  organist  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  also  of  Evans 
Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A  M.  He' married  Miss  Marion  Corlwlt,  of 
Evanston.  111  .  June  27.  1*83  .     ,  , 

JAMBS  A.  liRKAVBS.  druggist  was  .U.rn  in  Aiiglesm. 
North  Wales.  Februarv  U,  1847.  In  18»  he  opened  a  drug 
store  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  carried  on  the  same  up  to  181.... 
when  he  came  lo  Mcllenrv  County.  III.  He  then  returned  to 
London.  England,  and  graduated  at  the  Pharmaceutical  I  ol 
lege.  Blooiusln.ry  Square.  In  1873  he  came  to  I  hicngn  and 
was  employed  for  five  years  in  III.'  drug  store  of  George  Me- 
Pherson.  aiid  afterward  was  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Todd,  who bought 
..lit  Mr  McPherson.  with  whom  he  remained  until  1*.»,  w  hen 
he  came  to  Evansloii  and  purchased  the  drug  store  of  (  .  K. 
Switzer,  the  oldest  druggist  there.  He  is  a  charter  memlicr  of 
Evanston  Boat  Club,  and  also  Treasurer  of  Evanston  Chapter. 
A  F.  A.  A.  M..  and  also  member  of  Apollo  (  omraandery  1  nl- 
eago.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Wood,  of  \\  akcllcld.  England. 
Thev  have  three  children-Joseph  A.,  W  alter  \\  .  and  Louie  t . 

.I'L  HABBLETHWAITE.  furniture  dealer,  was  born  n 
Undom  Canada.  October  i.  1*30.  lie  came  to,  Evanston  in 
1*74  with  his  parents.  John  and  Mary.  I  lis  fat  her  carried  <«• 
l he  undertaking  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  May  19. 
18*3.  The  subject  of  t  his  sketch  first  worked  for  George  Ire- 
dale,  of  Evunston,  for  four  year*,    in  November,  loci*,  lie 


starlet]  his  present  business  in  connection  with  the  undertaking 
business.  Hi-  is  a  member  "I  Kvanston  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.. 
ami  also  associate  member  of  the  Chicago  I'ndertakcrs'  Asso- 
ciation.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Prior,  or  Evanston. 

°m'ax'  l|I  A ll'xf  Tow  nship  Supervisor,  was  liorn  in  Bavaria. 
Germany,  December  18.  18.14.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
making  with  his  father.  In  1*37  he  came  to  Evanston  and 
carried  on  that  business  for  fifteen  years,  for  two  years  of  the 
time  having  two  stores,  one  of  which  he  sold  out  to  .1.  C. 
Fuscv.  He  closed  out  his  business  and  since  1X78  has  been 
Township  Supervisor.  Since  Julie  3.  1*N2.  he  1ms  been  eon- 
neeled  with  Chicago  P<»t-Olucc.  lie  was  married  to  Miss 
Anna  Schneider,  ol  New  Trier  Township.  Cook  County,  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1*84.  Thev  have  seven  children— Anthony.  John, 
Frank.  Max.  Eva,  .b'tseph  and  William. 

JAMES  HALL,  grocer,  was  lioni  in  Willingtoii.  .Somerset- 
shire Co.,  England,  February  SB,  1*44  From  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  went  "before  the  mast  "  on  sailing  vessels,  from  1*81 
to  1870 sailing  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  upon  the  lakes. 
Ill  1*70  he  cam*  U>  North  Kvanston  and  opened  his  present 
grocery.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  KUcbrnnd.  of  Buf- 
falo. X.  V..  De.  eml.cr  20.  1*84. 

JOHN  1 1  EN  BY  II  AM  LINK,  attorney,  was  born  in  Sche- 
nectady. N.  V..  March  2:t,  18.18.  His  grandfather  whs  Bishop 
llamline.  of  I  he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  prominently 
identified  wilh  the  separation  of  the  Churches  North  and 
South  in  1*44.  I/co  P.  llamline.  father  or  the  subject  of  the 
sketch,  was  a  phvsit-u-ni.  Young  John  received  Ins  pr.tuary 
education  in  Hie  public  schools  of  Ml.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  where 
his  parents  had  moved  shortly  arter  his  birth,  where  they 
remained  until  188.1.  when  they  'removed  lo  Evanston.  111.  He 
entered  the  preparatory  school  of  Northwestern  University  in 
1 888 and  graduated  from  the  I  niversity  in  187.1  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Columbia 
College  Law  School.  New  York,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL. 
B  in  1877.  He  was  immediately  admit  lot  lo  the  Bar  by  the 
Supreme  Curt  of  Illinois.  In  the  spring  or  1880  he  was 
elected  Attorney  by  Hie  village  of  Evanston  and  now  holds  that 
position,  having  been  re-elected  tour  times.    In  1882  he  revised 

and  compiled  the  villag  dinum-cs    Although  enjoying  a  large 

commercial  practice,  Mr.  Humlines  predilections  lead  him  to 
make  a  specialty  of  real  estate  ami  corporal  ion  law,  with  the  prac- 
tice of  which  he  is  very  familiar.  His  latest  achievement  in  this 
line  was  the  winning' of  an  ejectment  suit  brought  by  the  vil- 
lage or  Evanston  against  the  Northwestern  Diversity,  by 
which  the  village  obtained  control  or  its  entire  lake  front,  for 
many  vears  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  t  niversily.  Mr. 
Hauilinc  prolml.lv  knows  more  afamt  the  history  ol  Kvanston 
and  the  titles  to  land  thus  situated  than  any  one  in  that  vil- 
lage. He  was  married  Mav  lit,  18*0.  to  M iss  Josephine  Meade, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Meade.  of  Norwich,  X.  \. 

JOHN  H  UIGRKAVKS.  cabinet -maker,  was  born  in  I  lie- 
shire.  England,  October  3,  18*1.  and  learned  his  trade  ill 
Macclesfield.  England.    He  came  lo  Kvanston  in  18.3,  ami 

nrst  worked  tor  George  Iredalc  up  to  187».  since  which  lime 
he  has  carried  on  his  own  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Hall,  of  Cheshire.  Eng  and.  K-ccn.ber  2o  18-1.1.  They 
haw  sj\  children— Luther  J.  Richard  l\,  Alfred  v.,  Harriet 
A.,  ticonro  A.  and  Frances  IS. 

.IOSKP1I  IIAKBIS.  Jk.  principal  keeper  or  l.iwe. Pomt 
Light  House,  was  bom  in  Umdon,  England,  June  ..  11*40.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  J 831  with  his  parents,  who  moved  to 
Rochester  N.  Y..  where  Ins  father  was  engaged  in  the  liooK- 
storeof  I).  M.  Dewey.  In  1857,  thev  moved  lo  Door  County . 
Wis  ,  wham  his  father  now  resides.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
engaged  in  farming,  from  1x37  to  184il.  in  Door  Conn  y  where 
heenlisted  in  Cnmpnni  H.  ISUl  Wisconsin  \  o  unteer  Infantry, 
served  two  vears.  anil  »«s  then  discharged  for  promotion, 
and  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  Company  K,  38th  W  iscnnsm 
Volunteer  Infantry,  ami  on  account  of  wounds  received  while 
in  amm.il  of  the  companv  on  the  18th  of  June.  »*f«re 
Petersburg,  was  discharged  September.  1*84.  He  then 
returned  to  I).K>r  County.  Wis.,  and  was  Deputy  Treasurer 
under  his  father,  then  ( Y.unty  Treasurer  He  then  worked  at 
carpentering  and  boat -building,  and  ill  the  fall  of  l*oi became 
'..on'n'ec.ed  wfith  the  Cnitcd  States  |  ight-IIouse  De part. lie n  at 
Bailer's  Harbor.  Wis.,  then  with  t.reen  Island  Ughtr-HOBJe. 
and  in  February.  1882.  was  placetl  in i  tdiarge  of  t,iv»  Point 
Light-Hous...  He  was  married  to  Miss  Rosalie  M .  Rice,  01 
New  York  State,  on  January  23.  1883.  They  have  four  chll- 
,lren— Edward,  Lottie,  Malicl  and  Raymond. 

SAMU  EL  HA  KRIS0X,  proprietor  of  m.iU  market,  was  lx.ru 
in  Burslem.  England.  March  24,  1833.  He  came  to  Xew  \  oi  k 
City  in  February.  1871.  and  shortly  afterward  went  to  Red  Oak. 
Iowa,  fanning  for  I  wo  vears.    He  came  to  Evanston  ill  August. 
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1873.  ami  worked  fuur  years  iti  Simpss.ti  Bros',  meat  nn*rk«.'t .  ami 
in  1877  opened  hi*  present  business,  lie  is  n  member  i>f  Evatis- 
tnn  Lodge,  I.  (I.  ().  P.,  ami  is  now  chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Kvamton.  lie  whs  married  to  Miss  Nana  Krautter,  of 
Kvanston,  August  23.  1HT>.  Tliev  have  three  children— 
Samuel  K.,  May  K.  Mini  Kubvetta. 

L.  A.  HA  HTM  AN,  lumberman,  was  born  near  llagarstowti. 
Md..  November,  27,  1*37.  [hiring  the  \c„r<  1*55  and  1850.  he 
was  engaged  in  the  general  commission  business  in  Quince,  III., 
and,  from  1857  to  1871,  in  the  luiulier  business  in  St.  I /mis.  In 
1871  he  eame  to  Chicago,  nod  ha-  ever  since  Iteen  engaged  in 
lumber  trade  on  the  West  Side.  He  took  lip  bis  residence  in 
Kvanston  In  1870.  Mr  Hurt  mall  is  a  member  of  the  Social 
Club,  ami  also  a  ineinticrof  the  Tuscan  Lodge,  A.  P.  &  A.  M.. 
of  St.  Louis.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  p.  Hurk.  of  St. 
Louis.    Tbev  liave  two  ebildrcti.  Mnrv  li.  anil  Joseph  I. 

KDWIN  l)  ASK  IN  was  born  in  Onondaga  dimity.  N.  V.. 
February  20,  1817.  He  was  employed  by  his  brother,  the  late 
.lames  P.  Ilickin,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  for  several  vear*  a*  fore- 
man of  his  extensive  dairy  salt  mills,  at  Salina.  In  the  spring 
..f  1855,  he  removed  with'his  family  to  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  a-  agent 
in  connection  with"  Charles  Mors..,  of  the  latter  eity.  for  the 
Salt  Healers' Company,  of  Syracuse,  After  remaining  at  Buf- 
falo for  two  years,  be  came  to  Chicago  in  the  same  capacity, 
residing  at  Kvanston.  About  1870,  be  engaged  in  the  salt 
business  on  his  own  account.  Alsiut  18112,  he  accepted  the 
agency  for  the  malt  company  of  Onondaga,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  again  resumed  business 
on  his  own  account.  Shortly  afterward  lie  associated  in 
business  with  Mr.  K.  I.  Wheeler,  and  continued  in  trade  until 
187.1.  After  this,  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  trade  in  Kvans- 
ton, which  he  is  <lill  carrying  on  at  the  above  named  place. 
He  was  the  first  President 'of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Kvanston;  was  Town  Supervisor  for  several  terms;  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  A  Kvanston  Railroad  Company  at  the 
time  said  company  obtained  their  ordinance  from  the  Common 
Council  of  Chicago  for  right  of  way  into  the  citv.    Mr.  Ha-kin 

was  married  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Gfvr.of  On  lagii  County,  N.  V. 

January  13.  1840.  Tbev  have  now  living  five  children— Charles 
li..  Walter  K.,  Franklin  A..  Lewis  ti.  and  Kllen  I...  m.w  Mrs. 
Ki itre ne  Valentine,  of  Chicago.    They  have  lost  one  iluughter 
Lucy  Fannie,  in  ]s;i.  aged  ten  vear*. 
O.  E.  HAVEN,  |f.  P.,  eldesl'soii  of  the  late  Bishop  K.  0. 


Haven,  of  Hie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New 
\ork  City  July  27.  184*,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
State  I  niv.rsity  in  the  year  1870.  Prom  the  vear  1871  to 
187:)  he  was  principal  of  Hie  public  school  of  McGregor.  Iowa- 
from  1873  to  1KS1  Superintendent,  of  Schools  of  Kvanston. 
During  his  time  of  teaching  Dr.  Haven  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Moses  Giinn,  M.  D..  of  Chicago  and  graduated 
rrom  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  t  he  vear  1883.  He 
married  Miss  Alice  I.  Sutherland,  of  Ann'  Arbor  Mich 
August  2.  1871.    They  have  one  child. (trace  F 

THOMAS  HAVKS.'  blacksmith  and  horse-shocr.  was  burn 
in  County  binerieh  Ireland,  May  13.  IKMi.  He  worked  at  his 
trade  with  his  father  ami  uncle,' and  then  came  to  New  York 
in  1803  and  worked  there  for  five  vears.    In  Issiis  he  came  to 

Chicago,  remaining  no  to  October.   1872.  when  I  attic  to 

Kvatislnn  and  started  his  present  business.  He  married  Mar- 
garet !•  inucatie  in  Ireland,  in  1SC2.  They  have  four  children  — 
Annie  Mary,  Margaret  and  Cornelius. 

II.  D.  1IEDDKN.  grocer,  was  born  in  Sussex  Count  v.  N  .1 
in  1833.  He  went  to  Newark.  N.  .1.  mid  engaged  in  thegroeer'v 
business  up  to  189(1.  when  he  moved  to  Uke  Countv  HI  «,,d 
opened  a  grocery  store  at  Waukegan  In  1870  li,-  came  to 
Kvanston  ami  purchased  the  grocery  store  of  John  Nate  which 
he  has  greatly  enlarged  to  .me  of  the  largest  in  Kvanston  He 
is  a  member  of  Evans  Lodge  A.  P.  A.  A.  M.  He  married 
Miss  Deborah  A.  Harvey  of  New  Jersey.  Thev  have  three 
children.- William  0.,  John  II  feonnecte.1  with  'his  father  in 
business  in  Kvanston)  and  Marv  K. 

ALKX.  HKSLKB.  artist,  Chicago,  was  U,rn  in  Montreal 
Canada.  July  12.  1823.    At  twelve  years  of  age.  he  went  to 
\  ermont,  and  attended  school  until  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
hen  came  to  Kacne.  in  1843.  and  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  for  four  years.    In  1847.  going  to  Buffalo  \  V  he 
commence  hi,  career  „s  an  artist,  an.l  in  1848-4!*  worked  at 
Madison  «  ,s.    I„  the  spring  of  1840,  he  went  to  (lalena  111 
and  in  |8o„  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  an  art  gallery  in  the 
MetropolUan  Block,  in  1S58  moving  jt.,„  No.  u:fU£ 
where  he  remained  until  burned  out  by  the  great  fire  or  1871 

,s  residence  was  in  Chicago  until  18.1.5,  when  he  moved  to 
Kvanston.    After  1871,  he  opened  a  gallery  in  Kvanston  X 
he  continued  until  1870,  when  he  moved  li  back  to  Chir  ^o  t 
NO  M  State  Street,  where  he  has  since  b^e.T  »c  velv  e 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.    Mr.  Hesler  is  a  neuX 


the  Philosophical  Society  of  Kvanston,  Historical  Society  of 
Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.'  lie 
married  Miss  Helen  E.  Dorchester,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Dor- 
chester, of  Uacine.  Wis.    Tbev  have  five  children— Frank  E* 
Fred  A..  Helen  J..  Arthur  J.  and  Harold  K. 

G.  E.  HIBBAKD.  carpenter,  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  V.,  March  25.  18-1.-,  He  learned  his  trade  will, 
Scth  G.  Pope,  of  Ogdenshurg.  N.  V.,  came  to  Chicago  in  IW14 
and  worked  for  P.  P.  Thayer,  furniture  manufacturer.  Hp 
enlisted  in  the  Pioneer  Corps,  and  was  afterward  assigned  t„ 
the  Qiuirtermaster's  Department  in  the  Armv  of  the  Climber- 
land,  under  General  George  H  Thomas,  anil  served  in  that 
depart  tin  nt  up  to  the  e|.»se  of  the  Civil  War.  Then  lie  came  to 
[roqooia Cou  n  ty .  III.,  for  a  year,  then  went  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Wis.,  and  remained  there  up  to  1M8I,  when  he  came  to  Evan- 
ton  and  tirst  worked  for  .1.  Clapp  and  J.  L.  Brav.  and  at  pres- 
ent is  engaged  in  contract  ingand carving  inside'flnlsh.  Hewas 
iimrried  to  Miss  Mariclte  Cliesehro,  of  New  York  State  Octo- 
ber 27,  1819.  They  have  two  children-William  K.  and 
Arthur  G. 

H.  W.  HINSDALE    merchandise  broker.  Chicago  t<  » 

native  ..f  Vcn  it,  ami  settled  ju  Chicago  in  1847.    His  first 

business   was   that   of   wholesale  grocer  on   Water  StnTl. 

as  firm  of  J.  H.  Dunham  &  Co.,  afterward  Hinsdale  *  Hab- 

eock,  then  11.  W.  Hinsdale  \  Co..  and  Hinsdale,  Syhlev  A 
Klidicott.  ATter  the  dissolution  of  the  Him,  lie  retired  from 
the  active  business  and  remained  as  a  special  partner.  In  IH71 
he  went  to  Michigan  and  engaged  at  Grand  Rapids  in  the  loan 
business  for  ten  years,  and  in  18*0  returned  to  Chicago  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  com  broker,  as  Hinsdale  &  Yor, 
Since  1882.  the  style  of  the  firm  ha-  been  Hinsdale  K  d.tberg. 
He  has  resided  |H'rnianetitly  in  Kvanston  since  1880,  having 
resided  there  during  the  years  18711-71,  tie  fore  going  to  Mich- 
igan, during  which  year  he  was  Town  Trustee,  lie  has  n 
fnmilyof  three  children— .Henry  K.  (in  the  employed  McNeil, 
Higgins  Jv.  Co.).  Charlotte  A.  mid  Benjamin  S. 

ISAAC  H.  J  HIT,  real  estate  dealer.  Chicago,  was  born  at 
lUuiiislH.ro,  Md.,  June  2.  1*28.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  ehii- 
dren  of  Dr.  Willis  W.  Hilt,  a  graduate  or  the  Pniversity  of 
Maryland,  and  a  medical  practitioner.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  ot  bur  Reynolds,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  snc- 
cessful  merchants  of  Daltimorc.  The  subject  of  this  sketoli, 
from  hi-  earliest  recollections  until  he  reached  his  twtmtv-first 
year,  constantly  attended  school.  In  1*45.  Mr.  Hill  was  n 
freshman  in  Asbury  University.  At.  the  end  of  his  second 
collegiate  year,  he  t....k  the  first  prize  as  essayist  in  a  «.nte?t 
between  representative*  of  the  junior,  sophomore  and  fresh- 
man  classes.  He  was  a  hard  student,  and  for  the  sake  of 
recreation  and  in  order  to  earn  a  little  pocket  money,  he  gen- 
erally employed  himself  in  cutting  cord- wood.  He  graduated 
in  the  summer  of  1*40.  When  mounting  his  horse,  given  him 
by  his  father,  and  with  his  diploma  and  fin  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  rode  alone  over  ttQ miles  of  an  almost  miiiiliabite.: 
region  to  Ottawa.  La  Salle  Co..  III.  His  health  being 
poor,  in  order  to  recuperate,  he  determined  to  settle  on  a 
farm,  and  for  three  years  worked  hard  as  a  farmer.  In  1851. 
he  went  lo  La  Salle,  where  he  formed  a  partne  rship  with 
George  M.  How,  in  the  forwarding  and  commission  l.usines-. 
In  1852,  when  La  Salle  was  incorporated  as  a  eity,  he  was 
elected  a  member  cd the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Soon  afterward, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  st  mil  of  law  with  reference  lo  the 
real  estate  practice,  and  ill  1853  engaged  in  buying  and  sidling 
realestute.  During  this  time  and  up  to  1857,  he  wa-  also 
engaged  in  farming  <juile  extensively,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  those  who  ojiened  the  coal '  mines  of  that  region  unci 
developed  public  improvements  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
In  1854,  Mr.  Hill  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Educational 
(feneration,  which  met  at  Springfield,  and  was  also  a  dele- 
gale  to  the  Bloomington  Convention,  which  originally  organ- 
ized t  he  Republican  party  of  Illinois.  He  became  a  resident 
•  >r  Chicago  in  lstHi.  since  which  time  he  has  been  actively 
engugedlti  the  real  estate  business.  In  1802.  when  our  late  Civil 
War  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Hit t  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
twenty  citizens  appointed  at  a  nuldic  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
go  clown  to  Fort  Donelsou,  to  look  after  and  care  for  the  many 
sick  and  wounded  Illinois  soldiers.  General  Grant  dispatched 
him  at  that  time  from  Fort  Douclson  to  Nashville  on  a  special 
mission,  entering  that  city  on  the  very  morning  of  its  capture 
by  General  Nelson.  He  visited  and  ascertained  the  wants  of 
the  hospitals  at  Nashville,  Fort  Henry,  Paducah,  Cairo  and 
Evansville,  and  made  his  report  to  Governor  Yates.  On  lus 
return,  he  connected  himself  with  the  real  estate biisines*.  that 
of  prosecuting  and  collecting  soldiers'  and  sailors'  claims 
against  the  Government  for  services  in  the  army  atld  navy. 
Mr.  Hitt  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1888.  and  also  a  memher  of  the 
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National  Academy  of  Science*,  lo  which  he  was  elected 
in  18(1*.  He  has  u  very  large  private  library.  In  180S». 
after  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the  art  for  the 
establishment  nf  parks  in  West  Chicago,  Governor  Palmer 
selected  Mr.  Milt  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers whose  business  it  m  to  lay  out  and  establish  these 
important  public  improvement*.  Early  in  the  autumn 
of  1*71;  Mr.  Hilt  removed  to  Kvanston.  The  next  year  he 
was  selected  by  tin-  ladies  composing  the  Hoard  of  Trustees 
for  the  Woman's  College,  to  assi«t  in  the  erection  of  their 
building  in  connection  with  the  Northwestern  Cniversitv. 
He  devoted  an  entire  summer  to  this  work.  In  connection 
with  Ohadiah  Hughes,  he  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
ladies  a  building  (a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Col  lege  I  for  the 
education  of  psir  girls.  In  all  matters  relating  to  public 
improvement^,  Mr.  Ilitt  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  lie  wa» 
one  of  I  he  first  to  urge  the  establishment  of  the  water  works 
at  Kvanston.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  visited  the 
principal  water  works  of  the  country  in  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  system  best  adapted  to  their  location.  The 
plan  suggested  by  him  was  adopted,  ami  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Bin  in  1*7(1  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  as  General  Agent  of  tin- State,  to  adjust  its  claims 
against  the  I'nitcd  States,  under  several  act*  of  Congress 
relating  to  swamp  lands.  Mr.  Hit;  was  married  in  NoiciiiIkt. 
18.17.  to  Mary  Hyde  Brown,  the  onlv  chill  of  Kev.  Ami 
Brown,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  He  has  Inn!  six  children,  two  now 
surviving,  viz.:  Arza  Brown  Ilitt  and  Isaac  Reynolds  Hill. 

THOMAS  C.  IIOAG,  Iwmker  and  merchant!  of  the  firm  of 
T.  C.  Hoag&  Co..  was  born  in  Concord.  X.  H„  Septernlicr,7. 
IfiV  He  settled  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  |84<l,  and  from 
that  time  until  is  Hi  was  an  employe  of  different  firms.  In 
I84U.  he  commenced  business  as  a  grocer  in  Chicago,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Goss  X  Hoag.  which  business  continued  up  lo 
Octol>cr  0,  IH71.  Having  taken  up  his  resilience  in  Kvauslon 
in  18.V7,  in  the  year  1*71  he  opened  up  his  present  ^business  in 
Kvanston  of  banker  and  grocer  He  has  held  the  position  of 
treasurer  and  business  agent  of  the  Northwestern  University 
for  many  years,  ami  its  side  treasurer  since  1870.  lie  has  alei> 
been  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Kvunslon.  Mr.  Hoag  is  a  mem- 
ber of  th-  First  Methodist  Church:  also  a  member  of  Kvans 
l.odge,  A.  F.  ft  A.  M..  and  Kvanston  Lodge.  I.  0.  0.  F.  He 
married  Miss  Maria  L.  Bryant,  of  Canterbury  N  II..  in  1851. 
Their  children  are — Junius  C.,  William  (i.  an<i  Ernest. 

JOSEPH  IIOBBS,  painter  and  decorator,  was  born  in  Tel - 
bury.  England,  Januan  4.  IS35.  He  serveil  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  drug  business  in  Southampton,  Kngland.  with 
Hubert  Chipperflcld.  and  then  bound  himself  to  the  trade  of 
painting,  glaring  and  sign  writing,  at  Worcester.  England, 
wild  Thomas  Williams,  and  worked  at  the  same  until  coming 
to  Kvitu-lon,  in  Isiis.  He  at  once  opened  his  present  business 
with  a  capital  of  only  three  Knglish  pennies,  and  now  does  a 
large  and  lucrative  business.  He  is  a  member  of  Kvans  Blue 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  also  of  Kvanston  Chapter.  Apollo  Com - 
maudery.  and  Oriental  Consistory  of  Chicago.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Marv  Andrews,  of  Tetburv,  Kngland.  September 
lit.  I850.  They  have  six  childnn— Albert  J..  Roobel  K.. 
.loseph  W..  Bessie.  Thomas  and  Benjamin. 

B.  l'\  Hol'SKL,  manufacturer  of  grind-stones.  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Milton.  I'cnn..  August  Hi,  |S:fci.  He  carried  on 
the  trade  of  jeweler  in  Philadelphia  with  Isaac  Reed  &  Son*: 
•  ame  to  Chicago  in  January.  1 855,  and  went  to  I,aoon.  Peoria 
Co..  111.:  engaged  in  same  business  for  two  years.  Having 
sold  out.  his  business,  he  resumed  it  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.  In 
I83!»,  he  went  South,  mid  in  1870  came  to  Kvanston  and  started 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  grind-stones  in  Chicago,  under 
the  firm  name  of  W.  S.  IngruhamA  Co. 

K.  It.  HOCSEL.  saddle  and  harness  maker,  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri in  IHtil,  lie  came  to  Kvanston  with  his  parents  in  l*7l. 
and  learned  his  trade  with  his  brother  Harrv.  In  187U  he 
worked  for  his  brother,  and  in  IK*3  started  his  present  busi- 
ness in  Kvanston. 

W.  B.  HUSTOOX.ortheflrmof  Meek  &  Huiitoon.  hurdware 
dealers,  was  born  in  Kvanston  August  80,  I8I>3.  His  father. 
George  M. .settled  in  Chicago  in  IKS'.'. and  held  office  of  Constable 
for  three  or  four  term*.  He  moved  lo  Cook  County  in  IKttl.  and 
kept  the  first  road  house  north  of  Chicago  for  six  years.  After 
tie-  village  of  Kvnnsl  >n  was  laid  .  ul  he  moved  'le  i.',  an  I  mtl 
in  the  grocery  business  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  then 
carried  on  a  brick  yard.  He  died  December,  1880.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  and  com- 
menced business  life  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  working  in  the 
hardware  business  of  J.  S.  Haywood,  after  whose  fuilure  in 
IHX'2  he  worked  for  Charles  Beck,  and  in  I**:!  became  a  part- 
ner, the  firm  now  being  Beck  it  Iluntoou. 

0K0RGE  0.  IDE.  attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  settled  in  Chi- 


cago in  the  year  1871.  He  was  born  in  Pawurapsie.  Vt., 
November  33.  1831.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  It.  A.  Chap- 
man, of  Springfield.  Mass..  and  also  with  Judge  George  Shars- 
wood,  of  Philadelphia,  anil  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Spring- 
field Mass.,  in  1*51.  He  came  to  Princeton,  111.,  that  vcar. 
and  practiced  his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
Chicago,  in  1K71.  From  1871  up  to  the  present  time  has  Iteen 
0  member  of  the  firm  of  Paddock  &  hie.  He  ha*  resided  in 
Kvanston  since  September,  1871.  From  187-1  tolRSOhewas 
City  Attorney  of  Kvanston  Mr.  Ide  is  a  member  of  Kvanston 
Chapter.  A.F.  \  A.  M..  and  was  the  first  Master  of  Princeton 
l-ndge.  No.  .187.  A.  I-'.  .V  A  M.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
M.  Kendall,  of  New  York.  January  211.  I8tt.  Their  children 
are  George  B  .  William  K..  Charles,  Helen  and  Arthur 

GKOUGK  IREDALE,  cabinet-muker.  was  bom  in  Hudders- 
fleld,  county  nf  Yorkshire.  Kngland.  April  'J'.',  18:17.  He  CUM  to 
the  town  of  Maine.  Cook  County,  iu  18(50.  and  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business,  coming  to  Kvanston  in  1870.  In  1871,  he 
opened  his  present  business  on  Davis  Street,  now  located  "on 
Snemmn  Avenue.  He  is  a  member  of  Kvanston  I.iodge.  1. O. 
r).  F.  He  married  Miss  Hetsj  Heigh,  of  Yorkshire.  Kngland. 
Ib-r  parents.  George  and  Mary,  came  to  'Northfield,  Cook 
County,  in  184:1.  Her  father  died  several  year*  afterward: 
her  mother  now  lives  in  Evanslon.  Mr.  Iredale  has  H  family 
of  four  children — Anna  K..  Wei  tor,  Jessie  M.  and  Lnuis  A- 

C.  I,.  JF.NK.S.  real  estate  dealer,  Chicago,  was  horn  in 
Bradford  County.  IVnu..  January  31).  1838.  He  settled  in 
Chicago  iu  July.'  1851.  and  studied  law  with  Calvin  DcWolf. 
anil  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  iu  1832.  For  fifteen  years  lie 
successfully  practiced  his  profession,  his  ofllc*  being  at  the 
corner  of  Randolph  and  Clark  streets,  Chicago,  in  1*07,  he 
turned  ht«  attention  to  the  real  estate  business,  having  pur- 
chased a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  and  Cook 
County.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  purchasing  building*  iu 
Chicago, moving  them  out  on  leased  properly  and  afterward  pur- 
chasing the  property.  He  has  moved  over  one  hundred  build- 
ings, and  is  now  engaged  wholly  in  improving  his  own  prop- 
erty in  Chicago  and  Kvanston.  Hi-  1ms  resided  in  Kvanston 
since  1*70,  Mr.  Jenks  has  been  a  memlier  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Kvauslon  for  four  years  elating  from  1877.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Parmella  M.  Iloisinglon.  of  Montreal. 
Canada.  May  6,  1855.  Their  children  are  Charles  L.  mow  in 
S«n  Francisco,  in  wholesale  dry  goods).  Chancellor  1.-,  Jr..  and 
Livingston. 

H.  M.  JENNINGS,  proprietor  of  Jennings'  Kvanston 
Express,  was  born  in  New  York  City  August  14,  1850.  He 
came  with  his  parent*  to  Chicago  when  three  years  of  age. 
where  they  remained  one  year.  They  then  moved  to  Green 
Bav.  Wis,,  in  three  years  returning  to  Chicago.  In  I8U7. 
they  came  lo  Kvanston  and  engaged  in  learning  up  to  1871, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  established  the  alxive  express, 
which  he  has  carried  on  ever  since,  lie  married  Miss  Ellen 
Sullivan,  of  Ratine,  Wis.  Sin-  died  January  IU.  1878,  leaving 
one  child.  Kllen  A. 

W.  H.JENNINGS,  was  born  mar  Midone.  N.  Y.,  September 
27.  1853  He  settled  in  Kvanston  in  18*1.  and  learned  his 
trade  of  plnmber  and  one  fitter  in  Kvanston ,  working  for  II. 
M.  Putnam  until  March.  "l*7ii.  when  Mr.  Jennings  and  A.  C 
l,earv  bought  out  II.  W.  Putnam,  and  the  firm  continued  as 
Lean  A;  Jennings.  In  18*1  Mr.  Jennings  liought  out  Mr. 
Learv,  and  in  1*8:1  George  Kev  became  partner.  This  firm 
dissolved  partnership  November  7,  1883. 

PHILO  JFDSllN.  deceased  was  born  in  Otsego  County.  N. 
Y..  March  I.  1*08.  His  parents.  Abe!  and  Aurelia  J 00100. 
were  natives  of  Connecticut,  where  their  ancestors  had  resided 
for  several  generations.  The  subjis't  of  this  sketch  in  his  boy- 
hood learned  the  trade  of  hatter  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y.. 
but  followed  it  for  only  a  few  rear*.  In  l*.'t7  he  united  with 
(he  Methodist  Church  in  Cazenovia.  Madison  Co..  N.  '>  . 
In  1JC1II  he  came  to  Illinois,  settled  at  Brewster's  Ferry.  Ste- 
phcusou  County,  and  joined  the  Rock  River  Conference  on  its 
organization  iu  (he  year  1840,  at  Mount  Morris.  Ogle  County. 
His  first  appointment  was  Savannah  Mission,  which  composed 
a  circuit  of  240  miles,  to  he  traveled  on  horseback.  In  truth 
liis  studv  for  the  ministry  might  be  said  to  have  been  made 
„.,,  n  .  horsi  on  the  W  e'steni  pin  rii  s.  In  1*11  bi  went  to 
Dixon.  111.,  and  built  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  its  pastor.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Itoek  River  Seminary  of  Mount  Morris.  111.,  and  served  ». 
-ueh  for  two  vears.  In  1*40  he  was  pastor  of  the  Bench-street 
Church.  Galena.  III.,  aud  in  1817  was  called  to  the  Clark- 
street  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago,  then  the  largest  in  north- 
ern lllint  is.  In  184*  he  was  it  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence at  Pittsburgh.  Penn..  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Mount  Morris  District.  Illinois,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years:  when,  his  health  failing.  h< 
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went  to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  in  1*52  was  elected  ugciil  for  the 
Northwestern  University  in  raise  funds  for  tho  building  of 
that  institution,  and  also  the  Uarrett  Itihliial  Institute,  in 
which  he  was  eminently-  successful.  In  1*53  he  came  lo 
Kvauston  to  reside,  ami  in  the  llrst  years  of  Hie  Northwestern 
I  Diversity  was  its  secretary,  financial  agent  anil  treasurer, 
and  afterward  trustee  and  vice-president  at  the  time  of  hi> 
death,  which  occurred  March  23.  187C  Mr.  .Iiidson  surveyed 
the  grounds  ot  the  Northwestern  University- and  laid  out  the 
village  plat  of  Kvanslon  ami  Imilt  the  first  residence  on  it. 
He  was  married  July  IT,  Is.'s.  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Hnddleston,  of 
CMskUl,  Gnene  Co.,  N.  V.  Her  father,  William,  moved  to 
Schoharie  County.  V  V..  and  was  Sheriff  of  that  nmntv. 
where  he  was  murdered  in  the  vear  ls|8,  while  in  the  discharge 
»r  his  duty  lib  family  then  moved  to  Allmiiv.  X.  V.,  where 
M  rs,  Jmison  was  married.  Their  family  consists  of  Helen  M. 
mow  Mrs.  Got.  Heveridge,  of  Illinois*.'  Kluc»l<eltt  (now  Mrs' 
Mirk  Kimball,  of  Chicugo),  William  II..  Philo  1'.,  Kiln  (*.  (now 

w  \\  "ii'moIv-  ,"r.\T,h  "r"1'  I"«l->«nd  Alice  (i. 

W.  II.  .11  l>SON.  hudiler  and  contractor,  was  born  in  Cnze- 
»•„  *•<  January  9.  1832.  He  came  with  his  rather, 
I  hilo  .Iiidson,  in  1838  lo  Stephenson  Coiinlv.  111.  In  ih.53 
they  settled  in  Kvanslon.  and  W.  II,  learned  his  trade  with 
.'aeon  Hams,  one  of  the  oldest  lmildcrs  in  Chicago  He 
assisted  his  father  in  surveying  the  village  of  Kvanslon  and 
Imilt  a  house  for  his  father,  the  find  one  in  Kvanstoii  In 
.  onneelioii  with  .1.  M.  Hill  he  boill  the  first  pier  in  Uke  Mich- 
.gnu  at  Kvai.ston  For  nearly  eight  vcars  he  n|s„  traveled  for 
the  l-airljinks  s  Scale  Company.  He  then,  in  ,-onncetion  with 
«iMiam  II.  Iloyce.  nmwl  on  a  tannery  in  HeMdcre  Ml  In 
rcbruury  1872,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors 
ami  Minds.  Having  elosed  out  thai  business,  he  went  to  Mis- 
souri in  the  led  mine..  For  two  and  nnchalf  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  mailing  department  .if  the  Chi.  ago  Post-Office, 
after  which  for  Miveral  years  he  engaged  in  selling  h-Ii.».|  «up- 
ld.es.  n  May  .  IMH2  |,e  returned  to  Reunion  and  has  |J„ 
engaged  s,m-eiii  budding  and  contracting.  Mr.  JmlsMI  was 
uiarricd  to  M,ss  Kmily  M.  Trotlcr.  of  Millhurn.  Lake  Co.. 

'  °  n  m  |P'  L**  ,'  havo  f,,"r  fhildrcn-Krank  I'.. 
Marry  H..  Helen  h.  and  George  P 

SAMt-KI,  KAUFFMANN.  dealer  ,„  dry  goals,  was  horn  in 
Stutlgar  .(,er,,,„,,y,  I)ece„,U.r  II.  1H2II.  He  wasengaged  in  the 
S^":  m^i°tVaJ'  "ishrother,  U,,,k  from 
Stuttgart,  as  the  firm  of  KaufTmaiin  lims.  lie  then  sold  out 
his  interest  to  his  brother,..,.!  came  to  Detroit.  Mich  in  \m 
and  opened  a  wholesale  furnishing  goods  l„«,sc.  which  he  carried 
or.  for  one  year.    He  then  went  lo  Memphis  „>  „  book-k.-epor, 

'  I'! .•T,1,?"'  -"-•red  the  furnishing  goods  business 
at  Detroit.  |„  188!  he  came  lo  Kvaiiston,  and  up  to  1*77  ear- 
ned on  the  dry  goods  business  lie  then  went  t.  Chicago  and 
manufacture,  gentlemen's  neckties  „„  t»  1*41  w he i,  he 
returned  to  l-  vanston  and  established' hi,  present  b,  sine 
He  was  married  t.,  Miss  Henrietta  Wolf,  ,,'f  Manheim  (ieV 

BE •  Mf,r"':,:,\ "E  b»™  ronr  ,  hildr,,  -K  gene  C 

Anion*   t,.  Hi.  hard  S.  and  Li,,,,.],,  T.  ^ 

knot,,  .^n'l  'V  hKAX>; ?[ '*™,an-  K'"»  *  '"-'he  well- 
Co  n.  •  l"  ,  n  K  r  r"**  ,"f,  rCh,<»K"-  is  »  «>*™  Of  Crawford 
County.  1  enn  His  early  life  was  spent  up.,,,  u  farm.  „,,,)  njs 
ediieationa  advantages  were  snch  „i  w.re  Umled  hv  the  eon - 
mon  schools  o  that  time.  |„  1*52.  and  when  on  v  h,;"„ 
years  „f  ag(..  Mr.  Kean  started  out  in  the  Utile  of  life  II 
1,1  lh;i  >''"r,<n W"st  '«  «*»  •"«!  be«an  working  for  his 
Vork  M  ,'hr  iiVl\  KV""-  ""i"*"*  l"''Wi™tio,;,:  "tin's  ew 
r«.her  . h  I  "'  'K'e.n>-  "'  whil''  institution  his  grand- 
M  .  I  *««l*>  f  member  of  the  Kri(.  Conference  or  tht 
Methodist  hpiscop.,1  Church,  was  an  agent  I,,  1*>|  Mr  Kean 
went  o  Detroit  where,  after  at  tending  school  forVdSt  vSE 

«hfi,  "y.sstm'.d^j  irt/v^or'w  r,n,btr-  r1  ,h- r,n" 

remained  until  in  lx-  ii  t  ""  W  !ll,ar''  *  h.eun.  and  so 
Mr "  W,  Hard  re  Iri, \T\ U^?'  S"  ^Pl"  took  the  place  of 
until  hisXh^  i  ^  <!-  firm 

P.  Lunt  bngtme  »moX  ,^    *  "  t,me  t>l"J,hvn 


visil.sl  I  he  country  since  it  began  busines*,  is  to-d»v  classed 
aniong  the  m.»t  stable  of  the  financial  institutions  <7lhl 
West,  Sound,  safe  ami  eonserval  ivo.  it  is  as  much  a  credit  t., 
(  hicago.(us  it  is  to  the  men  whos*  financial  skill  and  business 
uitegntv  have  made  it  u  recognized  [»ower  in  commercial  cir- 
cles Mr.  Kean.  has  also,  in  addition  to  the  labor  and  atten- 
tion he  gives  to  the  mamigement  of  the  hanking  business  „f 
Proton.  Kean  \  Co..  found  time  to  discharge  in.mvof  those 
dut  les  which  every  go.x]  citizen  owes  to  society  He  has  always 
been  an  active  Church  member,  being  one  or  the  founders  of 
the  Halsted-strcet  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  is  still 
one  among  il-  foremost  snpfK-rters.  Mr.  Kean  has  resided  ,„„. 
ttuuously  in  Kvanstoii  sin.-e  1*77.  and  is  counted  among  thsse 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  ever  aliie 
to  the  best  interests  of  that  beautiful  and  growing  s„l„,rh 
e  marrie^l  in  [071  Anna  1{.  Hatfield,  daugbt.  r  of  Hev.  R  H 
Halfiehl.tlieii  ol  Chicago,  now  of  Kvanstoii.  They  hove  thr.r 
children— Bessie  A,,  HoUrt  (».  and  Marv  Kean. 

JOHN  HUME  KKDZIK  is  a  native"  of  Delaware  Count,. 
.V  *  ..  lK.rn  September  *,  I8I5,  Mn  ol  .lames  Kedztcand  .M«'r- 
garct,  nee  Hume,  native,  of  Scotland,  his  father  having  been 
bjirn  at  Nether  Hall,  in  Hcxborough-htre,  and  his  mother  at 
hast  Gordon,  on  the  Tweed.  He  received  his  preparatory 
edueatiot,  at  Delaware  Academy.  Delaware  Institute,  New 
l  ork  and  Western  Keserve  College.  Ohio,  and  in  18;» enterisl 
Hbcrlin  f  ollege.  <>hi„,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1*41,  Aftrr 
completing  his  college  <  .»ur»e  he  spent  several  terms  in  teach- 
ing, and  then  punned  the  stu.lv  of  tin-  luw  in  New  Vork  City 
and  was  admitted  lo  the  Har  in'  the  spring  of  1*47.  In  Julr 
ol  Ihe  -.no-  vein  I..-  rellloyed  lot  hi,  ug  ..  where  he  iiuniediately 

1  "ueiK-cd  the  practice  ..r  law  so  successfully  that  in  fifteen 

years  his  investments  in  real  estate  fr.nu  his  earnings  were  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  all  of  his  time.  During  this  time  he  wosnma* 
her  ot  the  following  firms:  Kedzie  &  Hurt.  Kedzie  .v  Millanl. 
and  McComas.  Kedzie  \.  Itlackbnrn.  Since  then  he  lias  given 
all  his  time  to  the  real  estate  business,  which  he  has  continued 
with  success  up  to  the  present.  His  operations  are  not  confined 
io  th.-  city,  but  include  extensive  dealing  in  subnrhu  prop- 
erty He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  laving  out  of 
Kedzie  \  Keeney's  Addition  to  Kvanstoii.  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  South  Kvanstoii.  He  also  helped  to  found  liavens- 
woral.  anil  besides  had  a  part  in  tin-  laving  out  of  I/iirton  & 
Kedzie's  Addition  lo  Jacksonville.  In'lhe  spring  of  18(11  lie 
took  up  his  residence  in  Kvanstoii.  and  has  ere.  ted  one  of  the 
finest,  dwellings  in  that  village.  There,  as  in  Chicago,  ho  lakes 
Ml  active  part  in  all  public  enterprises  Formerly  an  tbolb 
lion ist  he  attended  the  first  meeting  of  five  or  six  persons,  t«. 
organize  the  Itepubliciiti  partv  in  Illinois.  In  I87C  be  «i- 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  Me  capacity  erf 
legislator,  as  in  every  other  position  he  has  held,  he  ba#  always 
been  in  favor  of  enterprises  t.-mpen-.l  with  conservatism  ami 
•  ■f  wis...  liberality,  especially  in  the  matter  of  education,  tem- 
pered w  it  h  judicious  reonomv.  Mr.  Kedzie  Ims  btsi-n  twice  mar- 
ried; first  on  Julv 1850.  to  Marv  Klizalx-th  Austin,  of  (ireene 
Counly.  N.  V.,  who  died  .r ill v  1(5,1894  leaving Olie child.  liMf 
Elizal>eth.lK>rii.liuie30.  IN.'Vl.'Ue.vnsed  August  30.  1855.  Ilewas 
married  .June  17.  1*57,  tl>  Marv  Elizabeth  Kent,  of  Chi- 
cago. They  have  had  live  children  Kate  Isalwl  (late  Mrs. 
fieorgc  W.  Smith  (deceased I,  I>.-mra  I/>uise  (deceased),  Julia 
Hume  (deceased),  Margaret  I'ran.es  and  John  Hume.  Jr. 

JULIUS  I-'.  KKLL(KHi  i.rofcssor  of  mathematics  Nortli- 
w.-srern  University,  was  born  in  Mctirawville.  Cortland  County. 
N.  ■ ..  Kcbrnnry  4.  1S.M).    He  cum.-  with  his  parents.  Chauncey 

and  Helen.  t.>  K.  shuCountv,  Wis.,  where  he  Jived  twelve 

years.  He  was  cluealed  ill  Krowti  University,  and  taught  for 
six  years  in  Providence  Conference  tJemiiiary,  then  wvn!  Ic 
Aurora,  Kane  Count v,  III.,  and  was  assistant  pritKipiil  of  Jen- 
nings- Seminary  for  lu  first  three  vear?.  In  i8o;i  he  went  to 
AppMoti.  Wis.,  and  for  four  vea'rs  was  professor  of  n.atho 
mat  its  in  Lawrence  University.  In  18G7  he  came  to  Chicago 
as  assistant  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  »f 
New  York;  was  elected,  in  l*t>lt.  lo  the  chair  of  engineering  nf 
the  Northwestern  University  and  subsequently.  U|»>n  thedcnlh 
of  Professor  N'oyes.  su.cecd'isl  to  the  professorship  of  rnitlbe- 
matics,  his  present  posit  ion.  He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  village  of  Kvanstoii.  Mr.  Kellogg  married  Miss  Elisabeth 
Quereaii.  of  Wavne  County  .  N.  V.,  April  St.  185.V  They  have 
three  children.  William  W..  IIowar.1  C.  and  Albert  V. 

LOUIS  R.  KELLY,  furniture  dealer,  was  l^rn  in  Krankhn 
County.  Ind..  February  12  18-52.  He  came  toChicage  in  1SW 
with  his  parents,  who  lived  thereuntil  the  year  1877.  in  I*' 
moving  lo  Kvanslon.  His  father  went  Siuth  and  died  from 
yellow  fever  in  Houston.  Tex.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
first  engaged  with  Simpson  &  Hughes,  drv  goods  merchants. 
<  h  cago.  for  eight  vears,  anrl  also  in  the  wall  paper  trade  11. 
Chicago  and  in  the  South.    July  11,  1880,  he  started  10  busi- 
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ness  in  Evanston.  first  in  making  ice  boxes  anil  selling  goods 
Bpoa  tht  rood.  July  11.  1883,  lie  purchased  the  furniture 
business  of  (}.  S  Mann,  whic  h  he  now  carries  on. 

J.  H  KENNEY,  builder,  was  Itorn  in  the  countvof  Kilkeunr. 
Ireland.  July  22.  18iU.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  184.8.  «tnl  snon 
afterward  went  to  Waukegnn  and  worked  at  hi*  trade  then, 
also  in  southern  Illinois.  St.  Louis  and  .Memphis.  In  1890  he 
name  to  Evanstnn,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  build- 
ing ami  contracting,  having  built  many  of  the  finest  residences 
in  Evanston.  Mr.  Kenney  is  the  olili—l  builder  in  Evanston. 
In  187-1  he  went  to  California,  spending  two  years  in  Oakland, 
and  two  wars  in  Virginia  City,  building  and  contracting,  lie 
returned'to  Evanston  in  1880,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr. 
Kenney  is  a  member  of  Evans  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  lie  was 
married  to  Mi*«  Catharine  Kcarncy.of  Evanston,  in  18.18.  They 
have  four  children — Mamie.  Nellie  E.,  James  and  George  II. 

C.  C.  KESTOL.  of  the  firm  of  Keslol  *  Latham,  dealers  in 
Itoots  and  shoes,  was  born  in  Norway  in  I {1.10.  When  but  one 
year  of  age  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  who 
settled  in  Walworth  County.  Wis  ,  where  his  parents  both  died, 
lie  continued  upon  the  farm  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he 
came  to  Evanstin  and  attended  school,  and  for  several  years 
worked  for  10.  M.  Erickson.  In  1877  he  started  the  boot  and 
shoe  business,  and  continued  it  up  to  188:1.  when  he  took  into 
partnership  K.  O.  Latham,  the  firm  Mng  now  Kestol  & 
Latham.  In  the  same  year  he  also  opened  a  general  merchandise 
store  with  Mr.  Johnson  at  Lelaml.  LaSalle  Co..  111.,  asthe  firm 
of  Kestol  &  Johnson.  He  married  Miss  Nellie  Johnson,  of 
Lelaml.  III. 

GEORGE  KEY.  was  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  August  2fi, 
183*.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  18-11.  anil  worked  two  years  for 
A.  W.  Ratfen,  and  then  went  lO  St.  Louis  and  workiil  at  plumb- 
ing for  J.  A.  Brook*.  In  1W  he  went  to  Glencoe,  Mo.,  and  the 
next  year  returned  to  Scotland.  While  there  he  was  married 
to  Annie  Mclviu,  of  Ltiuriston,  Kinennlinshire,  Scotland, 
November 2 1.  1880.  In  18*4  he  came  back  toChieago.  ana  from 
MSB  to  18-80  was  an  employe  of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works. 
In  1n74  he  removed  to  \\  ilmette.  and  in  1881  commenced 
business  in  Evanston,  under  the  lirm  name  of  Key  &  Jennings, 
which  was  dissolved  November  7,  18h:(.  In  1883  Mr.  Key 
removed  his  residence  to  Evanston.  He  is  a  member  of  Evans- 
ten  Lodge.  I.  t).  O.  P. 

S.  V.  KLINE,  grocer. was  bom  in  Montgomery  County.  N.V,. 
June  12,  1821.  lie  was  first  employed  with  his  uncle,  J.  V.  A. 
Wcmple.  in  the  manufacture  of  threshing  machines  in  Fonda, 
N.  V.,  up  to  1848,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  carried  on  the 

business  up  to  18.1.1.  Then  Mr.  Kline,  wlBi  Jatnei  K  i  t  ''  tad 
Andrew  Wemple,  bought  out  J.  V.  A.  Wcmple  and  carried  on 
the  business  under  the  lirm  name  of  Wcmple,  Kline  &  Co. 
In  18-17  James  Kline  and  Andrew  Wemple  sold  out  their  inter- 
ests to  Humphrey  &  I  lander,  ami  the  firm  lieonme  Kline, 
Humphrey  &  Bender,  and  afterward  Kline,  Grccly  &  Co. 
Then  Mr.'Kline  and  James  Kline  carried  it  on  up  to  1  stirj. 
when  they  sold  out  to  Vrornan  Meeker.  Mr.  Kline  took  up  bis 
residence*  in  Evanston  in  18.111.  In  1MB  he  closed  out  his  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  anil  wood  business 
in  Gieneoc.  and  furnished  timber  and  wood  for  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  It.  K.  up  to  18«7.  when  he  wont  to  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Wilmette,  ami  in  connection  with  Alexander  MeDaniels 
and  Henry  A.  Dingee  laid  out  trie  town  of  Wilmette  In  1808 
he  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  and  followed  it  up  to  the  fall 
of  18*2.  In  November,  1SSI.  he  bought  out  Mr.  Vnllmer  in 
the  grocery  business  ami  has  carried  it  on  ever  since,  taking 
into  partnership  his  son  George,  the  firm  being  S.  V.  Kline  & 
Son.  He  was  Assessor  for  seven  years  for  the  town  of  Evans- 
ton: then  Collector  Tor  two  years.  1-880-81.  Then  again  in 
18N2  he  was  elected  Assessor,  was  also  school  trustee  of 
Evanston.  Mr.  Kline  is  a  member  of  Evanston  Lodge,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  lie  was  married  January  2n,  18.11,  to  Miss  Mary  Foster, 
of  Kidgeville,  now  Evanston.  She  died  nineteen  monthsnftcr- 
ward,  leaving  one  son.  Jnmes,  who  died  in  1880.  His  present 
wife  was  Mis*  Laura  N.  Ostrunder  of  PonpeT,  X.  V  ,  whom 
ho  married  NovemU-r  10.  1888.  They  have  live  children- 
George,  Marv.  Carrie,  Frank  and  Charley. 

BARTHOLOMEW  LAMPKRT.  professor  of  German.  North- 
western University,  was  born  in  Wnyne.  Washington  County, 
Wis..  August  3.  >|i;  In  ISfiti  he  attended  Wailan  College, 
Berea,  Ohio.  He  then  preached  at  Ln  Crosse  and  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  and  in  1873  went  to  Galena,  Ill  .  and  taught  German 
and  English  in  the  Normal  School.  In  187-1  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago as  pastor  of  the  Portland-avenue  German  Methodist 
Church.  In  1877  he  was  pastor  of  the  German  Methodist 
Church  at  Aur-  ra.  and  from  18711  to  18M1  pastor  of  German 
Methodist  Church  of  Blue  Island.  In  1881  he  came  to  Evans- 
ton as  professor  of  German  in  Northwestern  University.  In 
1881  he  returned  to  Berea,  Ohio,  and  received  the  degree  of 
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A.  B.  from  Wallace  College.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Stork, 
of  West  Bend,  Washington  County.  Wis..  November  23,  1870. 
Their  family  are  Nelson  N  ,  Elmer  E.,  Wilson  W.,  Milton  M. 
and  Harrv  II. 

E.  O.  LATHAM,  of  the  firm  of  Kestol  \  Latham,  dealers  in 
Loots  and  shoes,  was  born  in  Sandwich,  111.,  July  6  18*1.  His 
parents,  Hubbard  and  Anna,  were  early  set  tiers  of  Sandwich,  his 
father  having  settled  there  in  1830.  In  18-10  he  went  overland 
to  California  on  the  lirst  train.  He  was  largely  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Sandwich.  In  1870  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  connected  with  his  brother.  H.  H.  Latham, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Utah  &  Wyoming  Kailwav,  up  to  1882, 
when  ho  came  to  Evanston.  In  March,  1883,  he  liccainc  a 
partner  with  Chancer  Kestol,  in  the  present  business,  as  the 
ilrm  of  Kestol  Latham.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Social 
Club  of  Evanston. 

JOHN  li.  LINDGREN,  of  the  firm  of  Haugan  &  Lindgren, 
bankers,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Chicago  February  20,  1888,  and 
commenced  business  lirst  as  an  insurance  ami  vessel  agent 
In  187!i  he  started  in  the  banking  business  with  Mr.  Haugan, 
as  the  firm  of  Haugan  &  Lindgn-n.  at  the  corner  of  Randolph 
end  La  Salle  streets.  In  May,  1883,  they  moved  to  their  pres- 
ent hiiation.  corner  I.ake  and  LaSalle  streets.  He  has  been  a 
resilient  of  Evanston  since  187-1. 

THOMAS  LINDLEY,  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England.  January  !»,  1833.  He  cume  to 
Evanston  in  April.  18.17.  and  worked  first  for  Mvers  Hill  and 
William  II.  JodSOn  In  1885,  he  commenced  building  and 
contracting,  which  he  has  continued  opto  the  present,  having 
built  in  Evanston  »  large  number  of  stores  and  fine  residences, 
as  also  the  Baptist  church,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
K.  Skinner,  of  Devonshire,  England,  in  Evanston.  March  5, 
18*0.  Ther  have  six  children— Charles,  Albert  E.,  Fannv  S , 
Thomas  II..  Marv  E.  and  Lillie  E. 

ORENE.  LOCKE,  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  was  born  in  Chester,  Vt., 
in  January,  1842.  His  musical  education  was  obtained  in 
Lt-ipsic  and  Weimar,  Germany.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  18*7,  ho  accepted  the  position  of  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  music  of  Genesee  College,  in  New  York.  In  1808 
he  returned  to  Boston,  having  been  engaged  asateat-her  in  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
nine  years.  In  1877,  he  severed  his  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution, to  assume  the  management  of  the  department  of  music 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston. 

JULIUS  LUTZ.  merchant  tailor,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia 
October  lit,  18-10.  He  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1800,  with  his  ]>»r- 
etits.  who  came  to  Chicago  in  1873.  He  learned  his  trade  with 
his  father,  and  worked  for  him  one  year.  He  came  to  Evans- 
ton in  July,  1873,  and.  in  March.  1882,  opened  his  store,  and 
has  carried  it  on  evur  since.  Be  married  Miss  Anna  Branna- 
gan,  a  native  of  In  land.  July  13,  1881,  and  they  have  two 
children — John  W.  and  Anna  M. 

WILLIAM  H.  I.YFOKD,  M.  D„  was  born  in  Port  Bvron, 
Seek  Island  Co.,  III.,  September  8,  1836.  He  studied 
mediciM  under  N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D-,  of  Chicago,  graduated 
from  Rush  Medical  College  in  18-10.  and  comiieiiced  immedi- 
ately the  practice  of  medicine  in  Port  Byron,  and  practiced 
there  up  to  his  coaling  lo  Evanston,  in  March,  1883.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  District  Medical  Society  and 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  and  delegate  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association:  he  has  held  the  office  of  school  treas- 
urer. Town  Assessor  and  school  director  of  Port  Byron.  The 
Doctor  married  Miss  June  Holmes,  of  Yermont,  April  2.1, 
1801,  They  have  ten  children— Grace  R.,  Charlotte  E., 
Edward  II.",  Marv  A..  Clarence  11.,  Florence  C,  Prances, 
Lucy,  Bessie  and  Ernest  J. 

ASA  LYoN.  architect,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
31.  1-849.  He  studied  his  profession  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
with  Cummiugs  S  Sears,  architects,  and  worked  at  his  profes- 
sion in  Boston,  Mass.,  up  to  1871,  when  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and  was  engaged  there  as  architect  for  six  years.  In  1877,  he 
Dome  to  Evanston,  and  has  made  the  drawings  for  most  of  tho 
business  hlix-ks  and  residences.  He  married  Miss  Flora  A. 
Oilman,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

A  LEX  A  N I )  ER  M  c(  \ )  N  N  E  L  L,  busi  ness  agent  of  the  A  merieun 
Tract  Sociel  y, Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  has 
been  connected  in  the  above  capacity  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1803.  in  Custom  House  Place,  eleven  years  of  the  time 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn..  and  nine  years  in  Chicago.  He  has 
resided  in  Evanston  since  April.  1880.  Mr.  McConnell  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  B.  Noble,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  six 
children  Anna  C,  Man-  B.,  Sarah  C ,  Alexander  H.,  George 
C.  and  ('baric*  P. 
EUGENE  McKAY,  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  waa  born  in  the 
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north  of  England  April  13. 1*4-1.  He  learned  his  trade  iti  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  and  carried  on  businessas  the  Ann  of  McKay 
&  Crow  up  to'the  time  of  coming  to  the  United  State*  in  1801. 
After  working  at  his  trade  in  New  York  City  for  eight  mouths, 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  worked  there  for  nearly  a  year,  and, 
in  ISliO,  lie  came  to  Kvanston,  and  worked  for  two  years  for  P, 
O.  \Vooley.  In  18"-9hc  started  his  present  business'.  He  mar- 
ried Mi*.*' Elizabeth  Johnson,  of  Now  York,  I>eccml>er3l.  1871. 
They  have  Ave  children— William  II.,  Joseph  . I. ,  Francis  A.. 
K ii gene  and  Agnes. 

.T.  R  McLKAN,  Sr..  carpenter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  December  4,  1828.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  came  to  Chicago  in  August,  184*.  and  worked 
for  Peter  1'pilike.  For  five  years  he  resided  in  Wankegan,  and 
worked  in  Chicago.  He  removed  to  Winnetkii.  and  built 
many  of  iU  finest  residences,  thence  removed  to  Evanston  in 
18t>4.  and  engaged  in  building,  up  to  1871,  when  he  went  t" 
work  for  Joseph  Clapp,  and  at  the  present  time  is  foreman 
for  him.  He  was  married  to  Mis^  Ann  Biiltain,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  October,  18-12.  They  have  six  children  -  John 
It.,  Jr.,  now  in  business  in  Evanston:  Kol<ert  C,  editor  of 
Inland  Architect  an<l   Builder;  Harry.  Anna,  Nellie  and 
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J.  R.  McLEAN,  Jk  ,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  born  in 
W'aukegan,  Wis.,  August  10,  1*59.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  came 
to  Evanston  with  his  parents.  After  learning  his  trade  of  his 
father,  he  worked  two  years  for  W.  H.  Judson.  and  eight  rears 
for  J.  Clapp,  a*  foreman,  and  in  February,  18.83,  started  for 
himself  contracting  and  building.  He  is  a  member  of  Evans 
I/*lge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  was.  married  to  Miss  Edith  Jenks. 
of  Marengo,  III.,  October  28.  1870. 

P.  0.  MAGN  L'SON.proprietorof  Kvanston  Laundry,  was  horn 
in  Norway  June  4,  18o0.  He  came  lo  Chicago  in  1H.2.  ntnl  to 
Kvanston  in  1873.  He  first  was  engaged  in  carpenter  work  and 
other  employments  up  to  1870,  when  he  purchased  what  was 
known a*  the  R.  Swart/.  Laundry,  which  was  established  in  1H75, 
and  has  carried  it  on  ever  since.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
M.  I^irson,  of  Norway,  February  2m,  1870.  They  have  one  child, 
llu\  iii'  'till  C. 

0.  II.  MANN,  M.  I).,  is  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  1.  and 
was  burn  November  24,  184.1.  He  studied  medicine  in  Monte- 
zuma, N.  V.,  with  S.  C.  (iriggs.  M.  D.  Graduating  from  the 
Medical  College  of  New  York  City  in  the  year  18.19,  he  was 
connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital  there  for  two  years.  In  18410, 
he  practiced  as  an  allopathic  physician  in  Chicago,  in  18t!l-02i 
in  DcKalb  County.  III.,  and  from  lhat  time  up  to  the  year 
leW>,  in  Ottawa,  III.  In  1  8<Mi,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  graduated  the 
same  year.  Since  1H07  he  has  practiced  his  profession  in 
Kvanston.  In  1871  he  was  president  of  Cook  County  Medical 
Society,  anil  in  1872  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society.  He  has  Iwen  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  since  1BSB,  an  honorary  graduate  of  Chicago 
Homeopathic  College  since  1*70,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Kvanston  more  or  less  for  the  lust  ten 
years.  Dr.  Mann  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Holly  system  of  water  works  in  Kvanston.  being 
elected  to  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  upon  thai  issue.  For  three  or 
four  years,  he  has  been  lecturer  on  chemistry,  hygiene  and 
physiology  in  the  Northwestern  Female  College,  under  Pro- 
fessors Bugbcennd  Jones,  principals.  Dr.  Maun  married  Miss 
Amanda  frinch,  of  Saratoga  County  New  York  State,  in  1800 
They  have  three  children— Florence  E.,  Edwin  E.  and  Oscar  I,. 

HORACB  A.  MANSFIELD,  dentist,  was  born  in  South 
Reading.  Mass.,  October  12,  1844.  a  lineal  descendant  or 
Robert  Mansfield,  who  settled  in  Lvnn,  Mass.,  about  1H40. 
He  was  engaged  with  his  father,  Edward,  in  South  Reading! 
in  the  mercantile  business,  and  in  18«0and  1861, in  Boston,  his 
father  having  branches  of  his  business  in  Boston.  Main.-,  Illinois 
and  South  Reading.  Health  requiring  n  change  of  climate 
and  occupation,  he  shipped  in  1803  on  board  the  schooner 
;' Watchman,"  of  Wcllfleet,  Mass.,  Captain  Jeremiah  Hard- 
ing, and  followed  the  sea  from  June  until  November.  In 
18U4.  he  commenced  the  study  of  dentistrv  while  engaged  in 
his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1809  gave  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  dentistry,  in  INTO  commencing  practice  in  Ashland. 
Mass.  In  1872,  he  took  n  summer  session  in  thedcntal  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1873  graduates!  from  the 
Hoston  Ilental  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  Fellow  of  the 
,'"\oa  Me,ltlil  (,"u,'!fe  in  1*74.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  July, 
18.  J,  and  united  with  the  Chicago  Denial  Society,  and  held  at 
several  times  a  position  on  the  Executive  Hoard.  In  1870  he 
was  a  delegate  from  that  society  to  the  American  Dental  A««o- 
ian™  1Ittv,ng,bouSllt  «««  lf«e  denial  establishment  of  Dr. 
t  *i  fc,vunalo,'-,in.  conjunction  with  H.  a.  Freeman, 

he  has  ever  since  carried  it  on  as  Uie  firm  of  Mansfield  & 


F rw DM.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Freeman  (for- 
merly Miss  Clara  Dillingham,  daughter  of  Freeman  Dilling- 
ham,' of  Itrewster,  Mass.).  August  22,  1870.  She  had  six  chil- 
dren by  her  first  marriage — II.  A.  Freeman,  Fmnk  L).,  Clara 
A.  and  Clarence  B..  living,  and  Isaliclla  ond  Eva  S.,  died 
aged  four  years  six  months  and  seventeen  mouths  respect- 
ively 

BENJAMIN  F.  MARTIN,  attorney,  was  born  in  Sidney 
Shelby  Co.  Ohio,  October  2S,  1841.  He  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Cniversitv  in  the  class  of  1808.  lie 
read  law  with  his  father,  William  J  Martin,  a  prominent  » 
member  of  the  Ohio  Bar,  and  graduated  from  the  La* 
Department  of  the  Albany  University  in  1871,  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  the  saute  year  at  Sydney.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Shelby  County, 
and  re-elected  in  1*77.  In  1SH0  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  in 
January,  1882,  to  Kvan-ton.  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
married  Miss  Ella  C.  Creighton.  of  Evanston,  in  187-1.  whose 
father,  Uc\    S.  'I'.  <  r.  u.  m-ILmI   in  Chios-,  w   uri  .  .rlv 

day,  and  died  in  lhat  city  in  1803.    They  have  two  children— 
Marv  0.  and  Laura  C. 

WILLIAM  F.  MERRIAM.  confectioner,  was  born  in  Roi- 
bury,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y..  March  1830.  He  cametoChi- 
cagi't  in  1808:  was  engaged  as  a  baker  up  to  1881,  when  lie 
came  to  Evanston  and  bought  out  It.  II.  Fish  and  engaged  in 
the  confectionery  and  restaurant  business  at  417  IHtvis  Street, 
which  he  has  since  carried  on.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Marv 
A.  Robeson  of  North  Carolina,  March  1,  18GIS.  They  have  one 
child.  Maud  A. 

JOHN  MKRSCH,  plasterer,  was  bom  in  Evanston  Decem- 
ber 14,  18o8.  He  learned  his  trade  with  Dinsmore  &  Merscti, 
and  has  since  worked  with  them.  He  married  Miss  Kate  Jor- 
dan, of  Massachusetts,  January  4.  18X3, 

O.  II.  MKRWIN,  Postmaster,  was  born  in  Wilson,  Niagara 
Co..  N.  Y.,  in  1842.  His  early  life  wus  spent  upon  a  farm.  l"i> 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Kvanston  in  180!),  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  vocal  music.  He  first  carried  on  the  dry  goods  busi- 
mess  after  coming  to  Kvanston.  and  afterward*  was  connected 
with  II.  N.  Hempstead  in  the  music  business  in  Milwaukee. 
He  returned  to  Evanston  in  lSTJand  connected  himself  with 
Lyon  &  Ileal)'  in  the  same  business  for  three  years.  In  1877  he 
was  appointe'd  Postmaster  of  Evanston.  which  position  lie  has 
continued  to  hold  up  lo  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
Evans  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  married  Miss  Ella  F.  Ban- 
nister (daughter  of  the  late  Henrv  Bannister,  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  of  Evanston)  May  0,  1871.  They  have  two 
children— Henry  and  Samuel. 

R.  H.  MEYER,  cigar  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  April  1.1,  1818.  In  1812  he  came  with  his  father, 
Kudolpl'i  A.,  to  Chicago,  who  is  still  living  there— an  engraver. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  workeil  with  his  father  at  engrav- 
ing. In  18*13  he  started  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  aim 
continued  it  up  to  1808,  when,  having  sold  out,  he  became 
connected  with  Oppenhciiner  &  Co.,  wholesale  jeweler.-,  Chi- 
cago with  whom  he  remained  up  to  1871.  when  he  came  to 
Kvanston  ami  again  started  the  cigar  business.  In  1879  he 
went  lo  Rod  Oak,  Iowa,  carrying  on  the  same  business  there, 
leaving  his  business  in  Kvanstnn  in  charge  of  his  brother.  In 
18*1  he  returned  to  Evanston  and  has  given  his  attention  to 
his  business  there  up  to  the  present  lime.  He  is  a  member  of 
Kvans  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A  M. ;  also  of  Kvanston  Lodge,  L0.O- 
F.  He  was  married  August  fl.  1870.  to  Miss  JenuieN.  Walker, 
of  Corfu.  N.  Y.    They  have  one  child,  Clara.        n  . 

WILLIAM  W.  MISNKR,  j.hvsician,  was  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  November  22, 18.12.  He  learned  his  trade  with  his  father 
in  Cincinnati,  with  whom  he  came  to  Chicago  in  May.  ISTUand 
they  together  took  contracts  for  masonry  and  plastering.  "> 
1873  they  came  to  Kvanston,  and  have  been  engaged  together 
inthesaine  business.  In  1879  the  subject  of  this  sketch  stud- 
ied medicine  with  M.  C.  Bragdon.  M.  D,  of  Evanston,  and 
graduated  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  tebruary  .1, 
1883,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  went  to  Salem,  Oregon, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine-  11***; 
married  to  Miss  Ella  A.Bates,  of  Milwaukee,  Wl»  They 
have  one  child,  Edna  M.  , 

JOSEPH  MORHARDT,  dealer  in  bootsand  shoes,  was  born  m 
Doubs,  France,  June  8,  183.1.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  181.9 'and 
for  eight  year*  carried  on  n  general  shoe-maker's  shop  on  W 
Street,  after  the  great  fire  of  1871  carrying  on  his  business  on 
Clark  Street,  near  Van  Buren  Street.  In  1877  heeame  to  hvaiu 
ton  and  started  his  present  business.  Ho  was  married  to 
Pauline  R.  AmstuU.  December  81,  18.19.  They  have  ttme 
children. — Elvina.  Henrietta  and  Emille.  ,  . 

GEORGE  W.  MUIB  was  born  on  the  Oth  of  May,  l«-  j™ 
the  cit  v  Of  New  York.  He  was  the  only  son,  although  one  oi 
four  children,  of  James  Muir,  who  settled  in  Detroit  in  is*. 
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anil  who  liccnmc  a  resident  of  Evanston  in  1871.  Mr.  0.  W. 
Muir  settled  in  Chicago  in  180.1.  and  was  for  seven  years  cash- 
ier and  book-keeper  fur  Samuel  S.  White.  He  came  to  Kvans- 
ton  in  1871,  and  on  October  !>,  1872.  opened  his  present  l««ik- 
store  in  Evanston.  He  married  Miss  Alice  Wade,  of  Bnlti- 
more.  Their  family  consists  of  four  m>ms — Arthur  Lewi*. 
Charles  Wade,  James  H.  and  Robert  0.  Muir. 

ROBERT  F.  Ml'IR,  plasterer,  was  burn  in  Alexandria. 
Va.,  January  II,  1*17.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  and  worked  at  it  in  Parkershurg.  W.  Va..  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  and  Xcnia.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  May, 
1870,  ami  from  there  to  Evanston,  in  July,  IPSO.  He  has  car- 
ried on  business  for  himself  since  coining  to  Kvanston,  and  has 
had  the  contract  for  plastering  some  seventy-five  or  eighty 
buildings.  He  married  Miss  Anna  l.indlcv,  of  Lincoln,  En- 
gland.   Their  children  are  Mabel  R.,  Man-' A.  and  Samuel  G. 

HENRY  MUXSnX.  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  in 
Sweden  March  0.  1S|:5.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  ISfiil  and 
worked  there  for  two  years.  In  IHfiH  he  came  to  Kvanston 
and  worked  five  years"  M  a  journeyman.  In  1873  he  com- 
meuced  contracting  and  building,  which  he  has  continued  vver 
since.  Mr.  Munson  has  built  a  grwit  many  of  the  stores  and 
residences  of  Kvanston.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Swan- 
son,  a  native  of  Sweden,  December  23.  1871.  in  Kvanston.  They 
have  tivechildren — Minnie,  Albert.  Oscar,  Edwin  and  Willie. 

S.  S.  XKAIj,  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  nenr  San- 
dusky, Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  January  10.  IKjs.  He  came  with 
his  parents,  when  six  years  of  age,  to  Waukegan,  Lake  Co., 
III.  He  learned  the  trade  of  builder  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
but  before  this  built  a  house  for  his  parents,  having  n  natural 
talent  f<ir  carpenter  work.  He  worked  one  year  as  a  journev- 
man.  and  then  went  to  contracting  in  Like  County.  He  came 
to  Evanston  in  1808,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  build- 
ing and  contracting.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Pike,  of 
L  ike  County.  Xovembcr  4.  18158.  They  have  four  children- 
Willis,  Irva,  Prank  and  Daniel. 

JOHN  XELSOX,  carpenter,  was  born  in  Sweden  Xovem- 
ber  2,  1X49.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  18(18  and  worked  on  a 
fiirrn  in  Illinois  for  two  years.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1870, 
first  engaging  in  teaming  :  then  worked  at  car|x'ntering  for 
Hardy  &  Adams,  and  the  last  five  years  for  II.  Munson.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Lena  M.  Johnson,  of  Evanston,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1874.  Thev  have  four  children— Charles  A..  Edward 
P.,  Frank  W.  and 'John  E. 

THOMAS  J.  XoYES,  carriage-maker,  was  born  in  Krving. 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass  ,  December  'J.  1X31.  He  learned  his  trade 
with  his  brother,  B.  B.  Xoyes.  in  Colerain,  Franklin  Co. 
Mass.,  ami  went  into  partnership  with  him  at  the  linn  of 
Xoyes  Bros.  In  June,  1800.  he  bought  out  his  brother  and 
carried  on  the  business  up  to  coining  to  Evanston  in  1X1(7, 
when  he  carried  on  the  same  ami  continued  up  to  187.1:  then 
he  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  up  to  1X7K,  when  he  again 
started  his  present  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  (i 
A  R.  of  Evanston,  and  is  captain  of  the  H.>ok  and  Ladder 
Company.  Mr.  Noves  wan  married  to  M;ss  Sarah  Browning, 
of  Colerain,  Mass..  November  23,  1X4J5.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— Lizzie  B  ,  Edward  B..  Irene  B.  and  Baxter  B 

GEORGE  STUCK  LB,  of  the  firm  of  Xuckle  &  Davis,  tinners, 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  0<'tol>er  2fi.  1818.  He  learned 
his  trade  in  Montreal,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1808.  and  after 
working  there  for  four  years,  came 'o  Kvanston  in  1872  ami 
worked  for.).  I1.  Roiitelle  and  J.  S.  Haywood.  Ho  then  started 
in  business  Tor  himself,  and  in  1883  formed  the  present  part- 
nership. He  married  Miss  Adeline  Dishners.  of  Montreal,  in 
August,  1877,  by  whom  he  has  three  children— Joseph,  Delia 
and  Marv. 

AMOS'  W.  PATTEN,  A.  M.  and  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  February  11,  18IX.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Baltimore  City  College,  and  in  the  year  1807  came 
to  Kvanston  and  attellde'd  the  Northwestern  University  and 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  graduating  from  those  institutions 
in  1870.  He  remained  as  tutor  for  one  year,  ami  in  the  fall  of 
1*71  entered  the  Kock  River  Conference.  His  charges  have 
been,  two  years  as  pastor  at  Crete  and  two  years  at  Lockport, 
III.  In  1.87.1  he  went  to  Euro|>eand  attended  a  course  of  lect- 
ures at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  afterward  making  a  tinir  of 
Oreecc  and  Italy.  Returning  to  the  United  State*  In  1878,  he 
was  pastor  up  to  the  year  1*7!),  of  the  Wahash-avenuo  Methrxl- 
ist  Kpiseo|  al  Church,  and  m  i.rir.  Dixon,  III  .  in  the  Mi  tlv  il- 
ist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1880  he  was  pastor  of  Methodist  Kpi-- 
copat  Church  of  Kvanston  until  October.  1XX3,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Ado-street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Patten  married  Miss  Isabella  Harrison,  of  Mnn- 
ticello.  Wis.  in  December,  1H71.  She  died  April  11,  1*75, 
leaving  one  son,  Harry  K. :  nnd  he  was  again  married  October 
35,  1883,  to  Miss  EUtt'S.  Prindlc,  of  Kvanston,  111. 


JOHX  A.  PEAHSOXS  was  born  in  Bradford.  Vt.,  Septem- 
bers, 1H1S,  where  his  father  carried  on  a  large  ferm  and  also 
kept  a  large  hotel.  Mr.  Pearsons  remained  assisting  him  until 
he  was  of  oge,  when  he  went  to  Hart  ford  and  carried  on  for 
himself  a  farm  and  hotel  there.  He  then  went  into  the  hotel 
business  in  Xorwich,  Vt.,  continuing  it  up  to  the  year  1852, 
when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  engaged  in  the  warehouse 
business  with  John  P.  Capin  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 
In  March.  1854,  he  moved  to  Kvanston  and  was  the  first  resi- 
lient on  the  I  own  site  of  Evanston  after  it  was  purchased  for 
the  Xorthwesteru  University.  He  assisted  in  laying  out  the 
town  of  Kvanston,  and  was  one  of  its  first  Trustees.  He  also 
assisted  in  building  the  first  school  house,  and  has  held  all  the 
local  offices  belonging  to  the  town.  In  1850  he  stnrtcd  what 
was  known  as  Pearson's  Evanston  Express.  In  1X72  he  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  express  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade,  part,  of  the  time  in  Michigan,  and  for  five  years  in 
Evanston.  He  sold  out  his  lumber  business  in  1HS2  and  has  since 
lived  retired.  He  married  Miss  Hannah  S.  Baily,  a  native  of 
Xcwburv.  Vt,.  in  October,  1811.  Thev  have  three  children  — 
Henrv  A..  Isabelle,  now  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mappin,  of  Elgin.  111.; 
and  Helen  M. 

HKXJAM1X  PKKXKY.  proprietor  of  planing  mill,  was  born 
in  Morris  County.  X.  J.,  April  0.  1X38.  He  carried  mi  a  stair- 
building  shop  in'Xewark,  X.J.,  for  four  years,  when  he  came  to 
Kvanston,  1801.  and  worked  as  a  carpenter  fur  four  years  and 
also  roofed  the  Northwestern  University,  in  1*158  he  purchased 
the  planing  mill  of  Whittemore  &  llemenway,  and  has  run  it 
ever  since  for  himself,  except  one  year  when  it  wa*  the  firm  of 
Peenev  &  Sknles.  He  married  Miss  Mart  ha  A.  Woodnow.  of 
Newark,  X.J.  They  have  six  children— Elizabeth,  Edward  A. 
and  Klla  (twins).  Emma,  Georgianaand  Willie. 

GEORGE  PETERSON,  of  the  Ann  of  RuImi&  Peterson,  was 
born  in  Denmark  August  10,  1*48.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  before  the  m»<t  as  an  ordinary  seaman  for  five  years, 
came  to  Chicago  in  1X07  and  sailed  one  season  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. He  then  for  one  year  lived  in  Bowmanville.  teaming,  and 
in  18411  came  to  Evanston  and  worked  for  . I.  A.  Pearson,  for 
three  ami  n  half  vears.  in  his  express  business,  in  1H72  form- 
ing a  copartnership  with  John  Kiihoiathe  express  business, 
now  known  as  the  firm  of  Bubo  &  Peterson.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Carrie  O  Ooldhranson.  of  Norway.  May  27.  1871. 
They  have  fi  ve  children— George,  Frank,  Walter,  Edward  J. 
ami  Minnie. 

WILLIAM  B.  PHILLIPS,  of  Cross  &  Phillips  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Chicago,  was  born  on  the  20th  day  of  August, 
1830.  at  Monson,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  He  settled  in  Chicago 
in  1850,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  manufoeturc 
of  -ash,  doors  and  blinds.  The  firm  was  merged  into  the  pres- 
ent one,  the  (loss  &  Phillips  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1871. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  resided  in  Evanston  since  1872. 

LEVI  C.  PITNER,  real  estate  dealer,  was  born  in  Wilson 
Countv.  Teiin..  January  24,  1824.  In  September,  1837.  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Morgan  County,  III.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  he  remained  a  member  for  twenty-three  years.  Dur- 
ing his  active  ministry,  he  filled  iui|>ortant  stations  in  Onincv, 
Jacksonville,  Springflel'l,  Decaturand  Bloomington.  111.  He 
was  also  presiding  elder  of  the  Danville  district  one  term,  and 
was  twice  elected  reserve  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  On  account  of  failing 
health,  Mr.  Pit  tier  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  active 
ministry.  In  October.  1808,  be  settled  in  Kvanston  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  his  only  son,  Let  J.,  at  the  Northwestern 
University,  located  at  that  place,  who  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1873,  and  is  now  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Chicago.  L.  C.  Pttner  &  Son  did  an  extensive 
business  on  their  own  account.  They  purchased  thirty-six 
acres  and  laid  out  and  sold  the  University  Subdivision  of 
Knglewood.  They  also  subdivided  nnd  sold  100  acres  on  the 
avenues  at  Seventy-fifth  Street,  near  Englewood.  called  Pitners 
Subdivision.  After  the  great  Chicago  fire,  they  opcruted 
mainly  at  Evanston.  The  county  records  will  show  that  they 
made  and  sold  out  seven  subdivisions  bearing  their  names,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  three  others  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested, amounting  in  all  to  about  3"0  acres.  Mr.  Pitner  was 
married  in  Pleasant  Plaines,  Sangamon  Co.,  Ill,,  August 
30,  1H48.  to  Miss  Armimla  F.  Cartwright.  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  D.  D..  late  of  the  Illinois 
Conference.  They  have  only  one  child,  Lee  J  lie  still  resides 
in  Kvanston.  and  is  an  active  memtier  and  local  elder  in  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Evanston. 

WILLIAM  C.  POC K LI NGTON,  earj.cnter.  was  bom  in 
Lincolnshire.  England.  September  1 1,  1851.  ne  came  with 
his  parents,  Thomas  anil  Elizabeth,  in  1852,  to  Lake  County, 
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III.,  and  engaged  in  farming.  Thcv  arc  now  living  in  Klein. 
Kane  Co..  111.  Tin-  subject  of  (his  sketi  h.  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, went  to  Wnukegan.  Ml.,  and  learned  Ml  trade.  He  came 
In  Kvanston  in  1871  and  worked  at.  his  trade,  and  since  1918 
has  carried  on  the  business  of  earpentcrand  builder,  lie  mar- 
rieil  Miss  Anna  Wesley,  of  Rochester.  X.  Y..  April  «,  1872. 
They  have  one  child.  Jessie  H. 

ISAAC  POOLK,  .M.  I)..  was  horn  in  Halifax.  M*t.«..  July 
Hi,  1837.  He  studied  medicine  with  Jonah  Hammond  M.  D., 
of  Plvmpton,  Mass.,  for  three  wars,  and  graduated  from  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  Pittsflcld,  that.,  in  Lfac  year  1802. 
In  1803.  he  was  Connected  With  Kings  County  Lunatic  Asvlum, 
Flat  hush,  N.  V.  In  1804-05.  he  served  as  surgeon  •  >n  hoard 
the  United  Slate*  Steamer  '"  Kan-as,"  and  during  the  year 
1800,  was  connected  with  the  Kings  County  general  hospital. 
In  1807,  he  settled  in  Kvanston.  and  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession ever  since  n»  a  physician  of  the  regular  school.  Dr. 
Poole  marrieil  |Miss  Pri-  illc  Iji  Plant,  of  Chicago.  Janunrv 
Ml  1088,    Thcv  have  two  children.  Theron  M.  and  rannll  M\ 

K  PhMNDLK,  of  the  firm  of  Priudlc  <v  Co..  real  estate 
dealers,  is  u  native  of  Hopewell.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  V.,  ami  wits, 
horn  in  1*U7.  He  went  from  New  York  Slate  to  Michigan, 
whew  he  engaged  in  farming  and  mechanical  pursuits  f<ir 
twenty  years,  lie  then  moved  to  Minnesota  and  engaged 
there  in  (arming  for  twenty  years.  In  1*74  |le  settled  in 
Kvanston,  and  has  hecn  since  engaged  in  n-al  estate  business. 
In  18.19  Mr.  Pi-indle  married  Miss  Kunice  Twitchcll,  of  Ver- 
mont. She  died  in  1872.  leaving  five  children— Lewis  K., 
Corydon  L„  William  P.  KllaS,  and  Km  ma  M, 

FRANK  A.  PRIOR,  teacher  of  music.  ua>  born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  V.,  April  13,  isoi.  He  attended  Unffalo  Conservatory  ol 
Music  for  eighteen  months,  previnus  to  which  time  he  Studied 
under  various  teacher*.  He  Ix-gan  teaching  music  in  the  fall 
of  1877.  ot  St.  Petersburg,  Bradford,  and  also  Meadville, 
Penn.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1882,  and  ha*  ever  since  fol- 
lowed teaching  music.  He  is  secretary  of  Prior  Family 
Orchestra;  aba  secretary  ..f  Northwestern  Hand  formerly  u 
member  of  Northwestern  Band  of  Meadville,  Penn..  in  18*1 
and  IHS-2 

HENRY  M.  PlilOK.  offirm  of  H.  Prior  &  Son.  was  horn  in 
Chippewa.  Welland  County,  Canada,  March  1,  is.V.l,  He 
learned  his  trade  with  his  father  in  Buffalo.  Krie  Co.,  N. 
V.,  and  worked  with  him  up  to  |s7fi.  hoth  in  Krie  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  Peniisvlvaiiia.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1882 
and  worked  the  first  year  for  (i.  Hi  -iencn.  earriage-maker.  ami 
then  went  into  partnership  with  his  father.  II.  -nrv.  now  known 
as  the  firm  of  H.  Prior  &  Son.  Mr.  Prior  is  leader  of  the 
Prior  Family  Orchestra;  also  leader  of  the  Northwestern 
Band. 

HKNHV  Pkloit,  painter  an<1  musician,  was  W.rn  in  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  October  13,  1H20.  lie  learned  his  trade  in 
Prussia,  where  he  worked  as  journermnn.  He  came  to  Krie 
County.  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  and  worked  there  up  to  187(1.  He 
lived  also  in  Clarion  ami  Crawford  counties,  Penn..  and  in 
1881 came  to  Kvanston.  first  working  for  (i.  Bricneu,  and  in 
188V  formed  the  present  |>ar1nership  with  his  son.  Henrv  M.. 
of  ij.  Prior  &  Son.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Prior  Family 
Orchestra.  Hi-  was  married  to  Miss  There«a  Klitz,  of  Stras. 
burg,  t  ranee.  Hecemlier  9.  185(1.  They  have  seven  children- 
Mary  (now  Mrs.  Fred  Urtuin.  of  Pennsylvania!,  Henry, 
Frank,  Ann  (DOW  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hebbtelhwni'te,  nf  Kvanston). 
Michael  C.  Amelia  and  Theresa. 

OHABLfea  H.  QUIKLAX,  M.  !>.,  D.  ,1>.  S„  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  V.  February  9.  1821.  doing  to  Buffalo  in 
January,  1H42,  he  pursued  a  three  years' course  in  the  *ludv  of 

medicine  making  a  specialty  of  dental  surgery.  He  was  mar- 
ried September  2,  1840,  to  Mis*  Huth  Kfner.  of  Buffalo.  and  in 
m  1  M,.  .  *MUM!  >'ear  c'Kme  to  Chit  ago  and  opened  a  dental 
office.  1  he  discovery  of  the  "  Lcthinn"  sulphuric  ether  us 
anana-sthetic,  was  made  in  Boston  in  1810,  nni|  to  Dr.  iJuinlan 
the  '  ri  "I  h:  .1  m...  In  :r,j  ,1  in  1  V,.,.,..  ,.-  „ 
operation  performed  at  Rush  Medical  College.  He  was  al-o 
one  of  the  first  in  his  profession  to  maiiuhiciure  and  use 
cl.loroforin.  1  wo  years  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  his 
nrolber  Or  .1.  1).  juinlan.  came,  and  they  formed  a  copartner- 
ship, with  firm  name  „\  v.  II.  \  J.  I).  Otiinlan    Their  l.u-i- 

h!".S1.L"C,7i4  r'lpi'"-V;  an''  lH%7-  for  re*'  »"«'  recuperated 
health  the  Doctor  look  a  trip  to  Europe,  o„  his  return  relir- 

Laae  P^.nU,i,>{1K'tr--.  '".  WW'  ne  buii«  n  «f 
^loVthen-  'Tl         A,'rilV  '  1%-VC,,r  f"""«ing,  mov.,1  his 

h,  of  V     '  1 r as         t,!r  first  '"KrcstMl  in  the  forma- 
n  f  ! .  ,"  f/'T1  f""***  which  had  for  its  object 

he  founding  of  a  University  in  sympathy  with  Preshvlcrmn- 


te,^     QMot.the  eorpwam  membra  ot  the  Board  of 

luuel    as  well  ^  f      ,KF'T,  ,1lmV"sit-V  f0r  Which 

much  as  well  as  for  the  building  up  and  shaping  of  that 


pleasant  little  city.  During  his  seventeen  vears-  residue* 
there,  he  was-  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
After  the  great  Chicago  fire  he  built  jointly  with  his  brother 
the  Quintan  block.  In  1875.  he  moved  to  Kvanston,  and 
commenced  the  building  of  the  Avenue  House,  completing  it 
in  1884.  Of  this,  he  i*  the  present  owner  and  proprietor 
His  family  consist*  of  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters 
J  D.  l^l'I SLA N.  [).  1).  S„  was  born  in  Albany.  N.  V.,  Man h 

14.  1819.  II.-  practiced  dentistry  in  Buffalo  with  Dr  ('  \V 
Harvey.  M.  It.,  1).  It.  S..  up  to  the  year  1848.  when  he  cuioe  to 
Chicago.  ,ind  after  remaining  one  year,  returned  tuBuffulo.  In 

15. ">1.  he  came  back  to  Chicago,  anil  opened  a  dental  offii-ewith 
his  brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Drs.  C.  II.  ic  J.  I),  (juinlin, 
which  was  continued  up  to  1871,  when  the  lloctor  retired  from 
active  practice.  In  1872.  he  built  the  Qninkn  Block  with  his 
brother.  C  H.  He  has  resided  in  Kvanston  since  1870.  His 
lir.-t  wife  was  Miss  Jane  C.  Shepard.of  Aurora,  CayugaCo.,  X 
Y.  She  died  March  1 1,  ISCH.  (earing  t  wo  children.  Charles  S. 
and  Kate  C.  Mi- present  wife  was  Miss  I^mise  Humphrey, 
of  Owego.  N.  Y.    They  have  one  son,  John  Humphrey. 

D.  F.  KKKD,  agent  of  1'nited  Stales  Express  Company,  w»s 
born  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  August  2.  ls;J0.  11c  caiue 
with  his  father.  Samuel  Kced,  to  Chicago  in  ls*4l,  who  iired 
there  for  a  short  time  and  then  moved  to  South  Kvanston.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  served  as  stulion  baggage  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Hock  Island  Railroad  at  Chicago  for  two  years. 
Since  IHiHJ.  he  has  been  connected  with  the  United  Sutei  Kl- 
press  Company,  in  different  capacities,  in  many  different 
point'  111  the  West  lie  came  to  Kvanston.  in  lS73.'as  agent  of 
that  company,  and  has  hud  charge  of  their  business  at  this 
point  ever  «iiu-e.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Stebhins 
of  Peoria,  II!..  October  31.  18ii5. 

C.  II.  RKMY.  of  the  firm  of  Flower.  Hcmv  &  Oregon,  attor- 
neys at  law,  Chicago,  is  n  native  of  Indiana.  He  studied  law 
w  ith  General  Thomas  M.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  and  with  Judge 
Byron  K.  Klliott.  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supw-me  Court  of 
Indiana.  He  graduated  at  the  Law  College  at  Indianapolis, 
also  the  Ixniisville  Ijiw  College.  Being  admitted  to  the  Bur 
in  1870,  In-  practiced  his  profession  in  Indianapolis  until  his 
coming  to  Chicago  in  1H7«.  In  1878  he  formed  the  law  firmof 
Remy »  Chumasero,  which  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  present  firm  in  April.  1882.  He  has  resided 
in  Kvanston  since  187d.  Mr.  lteiny  is  one  of  the  Trustee*  of 
Kvanston.  He  married  Miss  Fanny  \V.  Wheeler,  of  Thorn- 
town.  Ind.    They  have  one  child,  V  irtor.  three  years  old. 

C.  B.  HICK,  of  Kice.  Whitacre  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
engines,  machinery,  etc.,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Syracuse, N.  Y., 
May  10,  1857.  His  parents  came  to  Chieagoin  1861,  and  have 
resided  in  BraiWtOO  lince  1860.  Mr.  Rice  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Northwestern  Cniversity,  at  Kvanston.  and  i"  1 680 
-'.irt-d  ;  »  pr-s  ..,t  I m-.m--- ■  i.--  1 '.  If  l>:ce;  •••i-nth.-lirm  bee»n» 
C.  B.  Rice  ft  Co..  which  continued  ap  to  February.  1883.  when 
the  present  firm  was  organized.  He  is  a  meml-er  of  the  Social 
Club,  also  the  Kvanston  Boat  Club,  lie  was  mnrried  to  Miss 
Mary  K.  Webster,  of  Kvanston.  February  15,  18S3. 

AS'DItKW  RICHMOND,  insurance  and  loan  agent.  «f 
born  in  Ashford,  Windham  County.  Conn..  November  1H, 
1S19.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College.  Connecticut,  111  18t2: 
then  for  a  year  taught,  in  the  high  school  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  In  18d4  he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  fortwenty-ftv* 
years  wasengaged  inthe  wholesalcdry  goods  trade.  IleretircJ 
from  active  business  in  184>!i  and  went  to  Amherst  College 
to  educate  his  two  sons.  In  ls7.'l  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kvanston.  and  has  since  engaged  in  his  present  business.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Kliza  H.  Sullings.  of  New  Bedfonl.  Mass.. 
February  24.  1851.  Thcv  have  two  sons,  Kdgar,  in  real  estate 
business  in  Florida,  and  William  C.  , 

CHARLES  ROBERTS,  grocer,  was  Iwrn  in  Kent.  England. 
June  10,  1n;J0.  He  was  employed  in  a  grocery  store  in  Kent 
up  to  1850,  when  he  tame  to  the  United  States  and  for  the 
first  six  months  lived  near  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  winter  01 
1857  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  in  the  grocer) 
house  of  (toss  &  ll-mgup  to  the  year  1871,  when  he  came  to 
Kvanston  and  was  in  the  employ'  of  T.  C.  Hoag.  In  18.0  he 
opened  his  present  business.  He  married  Miss  Maggie  1 .  U»- 
bcr,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Febninrv  3,  1858.  Thev  have 
ten  children— Louisa  E.  (now  Mrs.  O.  E.  Gihbs,  of  Marion, 
Iowa,  Florence,  Maggie,  Annie  M.,  Slddie,  WUliam.  Charles, 
Frederick,  John  and  Edwin.  _  . 

SAMUEL  F.  ROllRKK.  carpenter,  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Ya.,  Januarv  27,  1852.  He  came  in  1A58  with  his  parents  to 
Kvanston,  learned  his  trade  there,  and  worked  most  H  WJ 
time  for  Mr.  Kennev.  His  father  was  a  i-arpenter  and  m«vts 
to  Chnintmign  County  in  1 807, When  hedied.  His  inolhenlH»i 
in  Cook  County  in  180..  The  subject  of  this  sketch  wa*  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jennie  Currev,  of  Orland,  Cook  County,  I 
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25.  18>»2.  Ilcr  parents  came  to  Cook  County  in  1849.  Her 
father  wo* killed  in  the  late  Civil  War,  ut  the  battle  of  Frank- 
tin,  having  enlisted  in  the  100th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Mr.  Rnhrer  has  one  child,  Edwin. 

JOHN  Rl'llO,  of  the  Brin  of  Rnbn  ,\  Peterson,  was  liorn  in 
Mecklenburg,  Germany,  September  25,  1841.  He  eame  to 
Chicago  in  l83o.  ami  to  Evanston  in  1803,  and  worked  eight 
years  for  J.  A.  Pearson,  in  the  express  business.  In  1872.  he 
"formed  the  present  linn  with  George  Peterson,  known  a>  Rubo 
Ac  Peterson's  Chicago  and  Evanston  Express  ami  are  doing  t lie 
largest  eXpres,*  business  between  Chicago  ami  EmuiMoii.  He 
WIS  married  to  Miss  t'nrolinc  Plath,  of  Mecklenburg,  Ocr- 
manv.  November  4.  18«St.  'I'hey  have  seven  children-- Will- 
iaui,  johan.  Lizzie,  Henry,  Carrie.  Karl  and  Annie. 

S.  W.  Rl'SSELL.  painter,  was  born  in  Simsbnro,  Conn.,  in 
lHl:t.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  move*)  with  his  parents  to 
New  York  State,  with  whom  he  lived  until  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  learned  his  I  rude.  InlKCOhe  came  to  KvunMon 
■nd  worked  with  hi*  uncle,  Edward  Ru^  ll,  up  to  five  years 
ago.  since  which  time  he  has  worked  for  \\  illiam  Staeey.  lie 
married  Miss  Hannah  Cull,  of  BvUHton.  They  huve  two 
children.  Johnnie  and  Sliennan. 

1).  RITTEll.  coal  dealer,  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pcnn., 
and  came  to  Chicago  in  June.  1819.  In  VHtt.  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  w  ith  II.  W.  ilifladalc  A;  Co.,  on  South 
Water  Street.  Chicago.  In  1872,  he  again  became  engaged  in 
grocery  brokerage.  In  187$.  he  was  connected  with  C.  11. 
Dyer  &  Co.,  in  the  <-oal  business,  ami  in  1874  with  E  L.  Hcd- 
stroni  in  like  busiite*-.  In  1K77.  the  I-ehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany opened  their  office,  and  Mr.  Butter  was  witli  them  until 
January.  18S0.  when  he  commenced  hi>  present  business.  Mr. 
Rulter'has  residc<l  in  Evanston  since  1870.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Social  Club  He  married  Mi«s  Marv  E.  McMintry.  They 
have  three  children— Lvnn  R..  William  Mclf.  iin<l  Rhea  11. 

G  Ki  »RG  E  M.  SA  RG  EST,  dealer  in  rail n .ad  supplies.  Chicago, 
was  horn  in  Sedgwick,  Maine,  .March  29.  l*m.  fie  was  for- 
merly in  the  ship  chandlery  business  in  New  \  ork  City,  of  the 
Hrm'of  Thaver  &  Sargent'.  In  1*71  he  went  to  Moliue,  111., 
and  started  the  Moline  Maleable  Iron  Works,  which  he  carried 
on  for  three  vears;  then  hav  ing  sold  out  he  moved  to  Dm 
Moines.  Iowa,  and  was  a  partner  in  the  I>es  Moines  Scale  Com- 
pany up  to  1870.  when  ho  came  to  Chicago  ami  started  his 
present  business,  lie  has  boen  a  resident  of  Evanston  since 
1877.  He  married  Miss  Helen  M.  Durham,  of  \\  intcrport. 
Me.,  September  15,  1848.  Their  children  arc  William  D., 
George  II.  and  Annie  C. 

P.  o.  SKLLGRKX.  cariienter.  was  bunt  in  Sweden  January 
17  W2.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Sweden  and  worked  as 
journeyman.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  IHltt.  and  worked  four 
years  for  the  Galena  Railroad  Company,  and  three  years  fur 
Pitts  Bros..  Coming  to  Evanston  in  August.  1871.  he  worked 
for  a  short  time  in  a  cabinet  shop  in  Chicago,  ami  for  two 
vears  carried  on  his  own  business.  Since  ls74  he  h  is  been  in 
'the  employ  of  Joseph  Clanp.  He  married  Mis-.  llerthaOsluui  , 
of  Sweden.  They  have  four  children— Jennie.  John  W  ..  Otic 
and  Bertha.  .  . 

tl  E  SMITH,  painter,  was  born  m  Waukegull,  III.,  Man  li 
17.  iRW.  He  came  to  Evanston  in  the  fallof  1SW>.  Learning 
his  trade  with  his  brother,  D.  S.  Smith,  he  worked  for  urn 
for  one  year,  after  which  he  worked  for  Joseph  Clapp  at  glaz- 
ing until  1885!.  and  since  then  has  l^en  ill.the  eniphwot  WfflhWI 
Staccv.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Mariah  II.  <  ..tt«n.  July  ». 
187."i."  They  have  three  children— Guy,  Kddic  and  Roy. 

J.  A.  SMITH,  of  the  firm  of  S.  D.  Child*  >v  <"o..  Chicago, 
stationers,  engravers  and  commercial  printers,  tea  native.* 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1849.  In  the  spring  of  Ih.iO, 
he  removed  to  Michigan  City,  when-  he  worked  for  a  number 
of  vears,  in  the  store  of  his  uncle  Samuel  Dresden  He  after- 
ward attended  Bell's  Commercial  College,  in  (  Incago.  In 
181*1.  he  became  connected  with  II.  Sanborn  in  the  oyster  trade, 
at  111)  Randolph  Street.  In  1803.  he  went  into  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  at  Nashville  Tenn.,  under  Lieutenant  is. 
II  Stevens  oftl  e  It,:  ml  of  Trade  llattcry.th.  nac'iug  .Win  it 
Quartermaster,  remaining  with  him  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1806,  he  became  connected  with  S.  D.  Child*,  and  in  8W 

I  im,  ,,  partner.     Mr.  S  nith  1m-  resided  in  Evaiisti  nfince 

18r-t.  He  married  Miss  Lucy  A.  Wright,  a  imt  ive  of  Kw, 
N.  II ,  in  180:1.    They  have  two  children— Fred.  W.  umi 

Anna  .M.  .  ■  

DAVES  SMITH,  painter  ami  house  decorator,  was  l.orn 
in  W.mkegan.  Lake  Co.,  111..  April  1«.  1850  He  came  to 
Evanston  hi  1872  and  learned  hi.  Hade  with  Darke*  Iluxliam. 
and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  worked  for  three  years 
for  Mr.  Darke.  In  1870,  he  started  in  business  for  himse  f 
and  for  a  time  as  the  firm  of  Smith  .v  Ambler,  then 
&  Looinis,  and  in  1870  started  his  present  business.    He  was 


married  to  Miss  Etta  W.  Darke,  of  Evanstc.n,  November  11, 
187.1.    Thev  have  three  children— Minnie,  Cora  and  Albert, 
RICHARD SO.MERS,  deceased,  was  born  in  Eromc,  Somer- 
set-hire, England,  June  11,  lt?21.    In  1884  he  came  to  the 
United  Slates  with  hi*  father,  Joseph  Somers.  who  settled  in 
Ctica,  X.  V.    One  year  later  he  preceded  the  family  to  Big 
Rock,  Kane  Co.,  ML,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death.  While  in  the  East  the  subject  of  this  sketch  worked 
in  Bagg's  Hotel,  dice,  where  he  gained  hi*  first  experience  in 
I  life.    In  1841  he  came  to  Chicago  from  Big  Rock,  and 
lirst  in  the  employ  of  Mark  Beuuhien,  proprietor  of  the 
Illinois,  Exchange,  and  afterward  was  connected  with  IhcSaug- 
ina-h  Hotel,    lie  then  entered  the  employ  of  Captain  Blake, 
on  the  lakes,  and  from  lHl'.l  until  1857  sailed  with  Captain  E. 
B.  Ward  a«  steward.    While  thus  engaged  he  purchased  a 
home  for  himself  and  family  in  Chicago.    In  185 1  Mr.  Somers 
went  to  Net!  York,  and  was  engaged  Tor  two  years  on  vessel* 
owned  by  Harrison  Morgan,  sailing  from  New  Orleans  down 
the  coast  to  the.  Rio  Grande.    In  1859  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
and  again  took  up  hotel  life,  accepting  a  position  at  the  old 
Trcinont  House.    He  then  bought  the  old  City  Hotel,  and  re- 
mained it<  proprietor  until  1N!7.  when  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Town. 
A  vrar  previous  to  this  he  had  purchased  the  Richmond  House, 
and  here  he  remained  until  about  a  year  before  the  great  tire, 
when  he  took  the  stewardship  of  the  old  Sherman  Ilouse.uuder 
Gage  Brothers  4c  Rice.    While  Chicago  was  yet  in  (lames  Mr. 
Somers  secured  the  building  that  is  now  the  Gault  House, 
w  here  the  Sherman  House  was  located  for  years  after  the  fire. 
In  1H72  he  took  c  harge  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  in  New 
York  Citv.    In  1!*7:I  he  returned  to  Chicago,  as  stewanl  at  the 
Palmar  House.    In  1870,  in  company  with  John  A.  Rice,  he 
had  charge  of  the  Gli.be  Hotel,  the  temporary  hotel  erected 
opposite  the  Centennial  building*.  Philadelphia.    Soon  after 
he  returned  to  the  Palmer,  then  went  to  the  Gardner  House. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Tretnoiit  House,  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
three  months,  and  in  lst7!i  went  to  the  Plankinton  House,  Mil- 
waukee, as  steward.    October  1,  1888,  he  became  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  commissary  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincv  Railroad.    While  organizing  this  de- 
partment he  was  instantly  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  on  the 
road,  near  Gladstone,  111.,  December  20,  18H:i.    Mr.  Somers 
married  Mi**  Mary  Whnleh.  of  Illinois,  who  died  of  cholera  in 
1857,  leaving  one  ion,  William  II.    His  widow  was  Miss  Lo- 
rinda  Church,  of  Syracuse  County,  N.  V.   They  had  four  chil- 
dren—Charles  D..  Joseph,  Ada  (Mow  Mrs.  John  E.  McWiulc, 
of  Chicago),  and  Adele  (now  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hall,  or  Chicago). 

WILLIAM  STACK V.  house  decorator,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  England,  February  0,  184:i.  He  came  to  Toronto. 
Canada,  in  l*0i>.  ami  after  working  for  a  short  time  came  the 
same  year  to  Evanston,  and  worked  for  the  tlrm  of  Darke  & 
Iluxliam  for  six  vears.  lie  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
uftcr  working  for  one  year  returned  in  1870  to  Evanston  anil 
started  hi"  present  business.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Chris- 
tiaim  Hancock,  of  England,  in  18G8.  They  have  four  chihiren 
—Annie  N.,  Thomas  Q.,  William  A.  and  Lottie  C. 

JOHN  F.  STEWART,  merchant  and  real  estate  dealer,  was 
born  in  Monroe,  Wis..  March  li),  1819.  After  leaving  school, 
he  engaged  in  banking  in  Broadhcad,  Wis.,  for  three  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1871,  lie  came  lo  Evanston  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  both  ill  Chicago  and  North  Kvanston.  For  Ore 
vears  he  was  connected  with  the  County  Treasurer's  office  in 
Chicago,  and  also  clerk  of  re  organized  Health  Department, 
under  Thou. as  II. ivne:  also  held  office  under  Mayor  Heath, 
which  he  resigned 'in  fall  of  18*0.  He  is  n  member  of  Leans 
Lodge,  A.  F.  Ai  A.  M.,  and  Evanston  Lodge.  I.  O.  O.  K.  ami 
at  present  i*  a  member  of  the  Board  c,r  \  illage  Trustees  of 
Evanston.  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  to  Miss  Marv  M.  Allen, 
of  Cmiihoga  Couiilv,  Ohio.  August  15,  1871,  at  Brecksvillc. 
Ohio  "  Thev  have  two  children— Charles  A.  and  Eva  M. 

WILLIAM  F.  STEWART  was  born  in  Rome,  At  hens  County. 
Ohio,  i  tetotxr  21.  1824.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  in  Rr>*s  County.  Ohio,  and  commenced  a 
course  ofetudv  at  Ohio  State  University,  Athens,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Augusta  College. Kentucky,  in  1842.  Reentered  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist  ChHCh,  and  preached  in 
Ohio  for  eleven  years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  t he  Rock 
River  Conference  of  northern  Illinois.  The  first  four  years 
were  spent  at  Roekfnrd.  111.,  and  three  years  in  Chicago  in 
charge  of  First  Methodist  Church,  and  one  year  m  city  mis- 
sionary work.  For  four  years  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Galena  District,  and  for  four  years  presiding  elder  of  Joliet 
District.  Since  then  he  has  been  part  of  the  time  in  charge  of 
churches  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  andnlso of  the  Second  Meth- 
odist Church  of  North  Evanston.  retiring  from  that  charge  in 
the  fall  of  1882.    In  1881  he  was  Trustee  of  the  village  of 
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North  Evanstnn.  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  one  of  the  tru*tws 
of  the  Northwestern  University  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
resigned  that  position  in  June, 1883.  Ho  married  Miss  Julia  A. 
Ilutehins,  of  Marysville,  Ky.,  Noveml>er  1,  1840.  They  have 
five  children-  John  M.,  Edward  L.  Horace  F.,  General"  Grunt 
and  Charles  II. 

W.  K.  STOCKTON  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Rem.  In 
1870  ho  came  to  Chieago  and  established  a  branch  house  for 

the  firm  of  Brown  ft  d.,  iron  manufacturers,  of  Pittsburgh, 

and  in  1880 also  a  branch  I  se  for  the  firm  of  Moorehead  & 

Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  a>  ting  as  general  numiger  of  both 
these  home*  ii|>  to  the  present  time.  He  Hist  look  up  his 
resilience  in  Kvanston  in  1872.  and  several  year*  afterward 
changed  his  resilience,  returning  again  in  the  year  1S75.  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  is  at  present  a  Tnisfee  of  Kvanston, 
and  oneor  the  directors  <»f  the  Public  Library.  Mr.  Stockton 
married  Miss  Kliza  L.  Cook,  of  Ltatedale,  Allegheny  Co., 
I'enn.    The)-  have  two  children— Martha  C.  and  John  W. 

■JAMKS  F.  TAIT.  carriage-maker, was  boni  near  the  villa"c 
of  Antwerp,  Jefferson  County,  N.  V..  May  10.  18:18.  lie  came 
with  his  parents  to  Racine,  Wis.,  when  seven  years  of  age 
He  learned  his  trade  with  Hunt  \  Alverson,  with  whom  he 
remained  fur  three  years.  In  1858  he  came  to  Chicago  ami 
worked  for  Alexander  McFarhind,  carriage-maker,  ror  nine 
years.  In  1807  he  went  to  Champaign  City,  and  built  twelve 
miles  of  the  Monticcllo  &  Decatur  Railroad:  (hen  went  to 
Iowa  Falls.  Iowa,  us  a  contractor  in  laving  track  on  the  Du- 
buque &;  Sioux  City  Railroad.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  the 
fall  of  1800  remained  there  until  1871.  and  the  same  winter 
he  eume  to  Kvanston  and  started  his  present  business.  He  is 
the  only  male  member  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
I  nion  and  is  agent  for  their  hall  at  Kvanston.  He  wis  raur. 
ml10  ™lss  A,""'c  ,,avis'  "f  Staffordshire.  England,  Mav  21, 
IBM.  They  have  three  children-James  B.,  Alfred  I).' ami 
■Mary  A. 

J.  V.  TAYLOR,  viee-t.rvsident  Hide  and  Leather  Bank, 
(  hi<ago,  was  born  m  Erie  County,  N.  V,  June  30  ls-27 
When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Oinro,  Wis  and 
having  assisted  in  laying  out  that  town,  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  and  sawmill  business,  as  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Tavlor 
having  built  there  two  saw  mills  and  a  shingle  mill.  und'also 
engaged  ror se%eral  years  in  mercantile  business.  In  I H01  he 
went  lo  Carlton,  oil  Lake  Michigan,  and  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber and  saw-mill  business  under  the  same  lirm  name  Mr 
Dean  having  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Botch,  the  firm  con- 
tinued as  Taylor  &  Botch  up  to  187;!.  when  Mr.  Tavlor  sold 
out  part  of  his  interest  to  the  brother  of  Mr.  Botch,  and  the 
firm  became  Taylor.  Botch  &  Co.  In  1**1  Mr.  Tavlor  sold 
out  his  entire  interest  in  that  business.  Since  his  coming  to 
Chicago  he  has  been  a  large  owner  of  vessels  on  Uke  Mieh- 
Ck  of\'hi,C',KM,,Tr,i"nii'J''i<>n       "'°  ">''''  ",M'  lather 

JOHN  TERRAS,  cement  manufacturer,  was  bam  in  Fir,. 

„,, t  1°"™  V  Jf1*1  Fife  (',mn,v-  «™tl«nd.  of 
jnuufartunri  cement.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1.882.  and 
commenced  the  same  business  He  now  manufactures  all 
kind,  of  vases  flower  pots,  useful  „tld  ornamental  work.ehim- 

""J-iH  Mn.i" 

ini'vL' \lUUrli'S°S'  SE^"*'  mi,naKBr  «•  the  Domestic  Sew- 
ing Machine  Company,  Chicago  was  bom  m  Ohio  November 

Zt«  r  "1"  ,,l,.h1*s'*cn  engaged  in  the  sewing  machine  h„>- 
M«„  "  !>Cn"<  Ut.  *;V"ln'n  >'v,xn-  ""'I  time  he  w„s  f(„. 
thirteen  years  ,n  Ohio  connected  with  the  Howe  Sewing 
Machine  Company  and  for  four  years  was  in  Chicago.  h„vi„f 
come  there  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Domes!  ieW-w* 
ng  Machme  Company.  In  1881  he  was  made  gene  " [TamZr 
of  that  company  which  position  he  now  holds.  IIcT.^k  nn 
his  residence  ni  kvanston  in  18.80.  He  married  Mi"  Si  rah  7 
Ilanlman,  of  Knox  County,  Ohio.  October  15  180*5  Tbnir 
'h! '^"J^I^^.^rl  and  John  W.  '  ^  Tl,e,r 

CoSwnv"  Ch;IRrMBl",;L'  °f  U,C  """inatta  Iron  Works 
Vt  VlZlh  5  ^r,,W,l,«,onrn  .[.",  V>^°»-  "'""and  Co.. 
» i.,  -"arch  5,  1W,    In  1810,  with  his  parents  Rev  Horace  S 

o        n    .      -  ",s  father  at  once  joined  lhe.h\«L- 
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or  practical  and  ornamental  penmanship:  teaching  in  Chie 
and  inanv  of  the  principal  towns  and  eitti 
South,    In  1*07  he  engaged  in  publishing 
incut  among  which  was  a  unique  and  elegant  pen'd'ra'wi'iir 
known  as  "Trumbull's  Family  Record."   This  rare  work.' 


combining  all  the  different  styles  of  penmanship,  was  desk-ned 
and  wholly  executed  with  a  pen.  by  himself.  It  met  with  an 
immense  sale,  ami  now  adorns  the  walls  of  thousands  of  homes 
in  al!  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  In  ennneetion 
with  tins  business  in  1807  Mr.  Trumbull  engaged  in  the  manii- 
facti:re  of  saw  mill  machinery,  under  the  Arm  name  of  I» 
(  hut.  Prescott  ic  Co.,  at  Marinette,  Wis.  in  l«74  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated  as  the  "Marinette  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany,  '  with  the  following  as  officers  and  directory  \u„[j0 
Cruver,  president:  D.  Clint  Prescott,  secretary;  Rollin  H 
Trumbull,  treasurer.  Their  store  for  general  mill  and  con- 
tractors  supplies  is  located  at  Chicago.  The  company  hiis 
recently  enlarged  its  business  by  the  establishment  of  exten- 
sive Works  for  the  manufacture 'of  miniim  machinery  at  Flor- 
ence. Wis.  Mr.  Trumbull  resided  in  Wankegan,  111.,  from 
1*71  till  May,  1882,  when,  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  business 
111  Chicago,  he  removed  to  Kvanston.  In  1800  he  was  marrieil 
to  Adelia  E.  Cruver,  of  Chicago:  her  parents.  John  and 
Kn*«l ta  Cruver.  came  to  Chicago  Bbout  the  year  1835.  Mr. 
Cruver  was  an  active  contractor  and  builder  up  to  1850,  when 
he  went  to  California  and  <lie<l  there  the  following  year.  Mr. 
rruml>ull  s  family  consists  or  live  children.  vU.:  Knit  Winni- 
rred,  Cora  Rosetla  (deceased),  Rollin  Smith  Austin  Cruver 
and  Ella  Adelia. 

LKIGHToN  Tl'RNER.  of  L.  Turner*  Son.  livcrvraen.  was 
l>orn  in  Yorkshire,  England,  February  17.  181s.  If?  came  to 
Chicago  in  1830  and  cnguged  in  the  liverv  business  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Kinzic  and  Wolcott  streets  (now  State  Street)  for  fif- 
teen years.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  in  the  town  of  Jef- 
ferson, Cook  County,  and  continued  the  sume  up  to  18G7:  then 
he  came  to  Kvanston  and  lived  retired  up  to  July.  18N3  at 
which  time  he  started  his  present  livery.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brydcn.  of  England.  They  have  eight  children, 
Jane  (now  Mrs.  J.  F.  ljing.  of  Knu  Claire  Wis.),  Marv  B.. 
Sarah  I '..  Miles  L.,  Charles  W.,  Julia  P.,  I/eighton  ]..  Jr.'.  and 
W  alter  <i.  The  sons  are  engaged  in  business  with  their  father. 
Mr.  Turner  went  to  Europe  in  1872  and  was  there  one  vrar. 

WILLIAM  I'.  Tl'  RNER,  station  agent,  was  born  in  Putnam 
County,  Ohio.  August  31.  184-5.  For  eighteen  years  he  has 
bam  connected  with  railroads  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  with  what  is 
know  1  as  the  Chicago.  St.  Louis  \-  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Hamilton.  &  Dayton  Railroad.  He  eame  to 
Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1870  and  was  connected  with  tile 
Chicngo&  North-Westeru  Railway,  and  in  1870 cam* to  Kvans- 
ton as  station  agent  of  the  same  road,  which  position  lie  now 
tills,  lie  married  Miss  Anna  C.  Kelly,  of  Piqua,  Ohio.  May 
18,  1871.  They  have  three  children— Minnie  B..  George  h. 
and  William  D,  SeptemU'r  17,  18153,  heenlistesl  in  Company 
G.  12th  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

J.  R.  VAN  ARSDALE.  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick. 
N.  .1.,  and  settl.nl  ID  Chicago  in  18159.  He  was  first  one  of  the 
firm  of  M.  A.  Howell.  Jr..  ft  Co.,  wall  paper  manufacturers,  011 
Stale  Street.  From  1870  to  1872  he  was  engaged  as  a  commis- 
sion merchant  on  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1873  became  connect- 
ed with  the  present  Company,  and  was  made  cashier  in  1878, 
which  posit  ion  he  now  holds'.  Since  1872  he  hits  been  a  resident 
or  Kvanston.  He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Tanuahil).  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  January  0.  1857.  They  have  five  thildren—  Rob- 
ert T.  (cotton  broker.  New  York  City),  William  T.  (wilb  G. 
P.  Gore  i;  Co.  of  Chicago)  Isabella,  "Minnie  and  John  K.,  Jr. 

BCRTISVAX  GKKM.  paint  cr,  was  liorn  in  Holland  August 
II.  1858.  He  came  to  Buffalo  at  two  years  of  age  with  his 
rather.  In  Buffalo,  he  learned  his  trade,  and  in  1873  earn*  to 
Chicago  and  worked  for  Strang  Bros,  and  J.  S.  Henry  is  Co. 
He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1878.  lad  first  worked  for  C.  J.  Guil- 
bert.  and  in  1881  commenced  work  as  a  painter,  ami  except  one 
year  when  in  business  for  himself,  he  has  worked  as  a  journey- 
man. He  was  married  lo  Miss  Emma  J.  Winuiill,  of  King- 
ston, Canada,  August  23,  1875.  Tbev  have  three  children- 
Rosella  M..  Hattie  .1.  and  William  B.' 

R.  E.  WARD,  saddler  and  harness-maker,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  learned  bis  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  went 
into  business  in  Virginia  in  1857.  Ho  joined  the  Federal  Army 
in  18U2.  serving  two  years  and  a  half,  chieflvin  the  comnussarj 
ami  salary  department  at  Washington.  In  1883  he  opened  Ins 
present  business  at  Evanston,  III.  Ho  was  married  to  hate 
Kelly,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  who  died  fourteen  months  after  her 
marriaee. 

E.  if.  WEBSTER,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Vt, 
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in  1852.  Having  studied  medicine  with  Edmund  Andrews 
M.  I).,  and  H.  5T.  Hham,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  he  entered  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  graduating  fmm  that  institution  in 
the  firing  of  1877.  lie  practiced  his  profession  for  one  year 
afterward  in  Chicago.  In  1878  he  located  in  Kansas  for  u  few 
months,  and  the  Imlance  of  thai  year  took  a  contract  of  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  having  in  his  employ  some 
50U  men.  In  1870  Dr.  Webster  settled  in  Evanslon  and  com- 
menced again  the  practice  of  medicine,  continuing  the  same 
up  to  the  present  time,  lis  Married  Miss  Emily  K.  Winne, 
of  Alhnnv,  X.  V.    Thev  have  one  child,  Helen. 

PHILIP  WEISS,  grocer,  was  born  in  Luxenburg,  Germany, 
in  1843.  tie  came  to  Kvanston  in  1805  anil  Hrst  worked  for 
M.  Seal,  baker  ;  then  for  S.  II.  Dinsinore.  plasterer,  and  also 
four  years  for  A.  D.  Head.  In  1875  he  started  his  present 
grocery.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Falks.  of  Cook 
Coulitv,  August  3.  1873.    Thev  have  one  son,  Johnnie. 

JOlIX  H.  WESLEY,  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  England.  November  28,  1821.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  lotidon,  England,  and  came  to  Roehctter,  X.  V.  in 
1848,  and  worked  there  for  two  years  as  journeyman,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  lH;Vt  carried  on  business  fur  himself  in  Roches- 
ter. In  1855  he  went  to  Marengo,  111.,  ami  built  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  and  a  large  number  »f  other 
buildings.  Iu  1802  he  came  to  Evanston  and  has  been  employed 
in  contracting  and  building  ever  since.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Read,  of  Yorkshire.  England.  May  4,  18..0.  She 
died  September  !»,  1875,  leaving  live  children— Annie,  -Mary, 
Jennie,  Charley  and  Gracie. 

M\RTIX  WKILAXD,  florist,  was  born  in  Luxemburg. 
Germany,  Mat  3,  1889.  He  came  to  Aurora,  III.,  in  lSMamj 
farmed  for  two  years.  He  then  camr  to  Evanston  and  learned 
the  trade  of  plasterer  with  S.  H.  Dinsmore,  with  whom  he 
was  employed  for  twelve  years.  Ill  1870  he  commenc  ed  his 
present  business  of  florist.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Rciliberg,  of  Cook  Count  v.  May  3,  18<JS.  Her  parents  nunc 
from  Luxemburg  and  settled  near  Ho*c  Hilk  Cook  County, 
in  1848.  Her  fat  her  died  February  19,  18^1-  Mr.  Weiland  has 
sixchildren— Katie.  Johnnie.  Mary,  Peter,  George  and  Henry  J. 

HKN'KY  WHIPPLE,  real  estate  dealer,  Chicago,  is  a  native 
of  Ohio.  He  joined  the  Rock  River  Conference  in  1832  and  was 
appointed  to  Medina  Circuit  for  two  years,  where  his  hrst  wire. 
Miss  Charlotte  P.  Grant,  died,  leaving  one  son  -John  A. 
Whipple,  now  a  minister  at  Tampico.  I  hence  Hi  18o4  fie  was 
sent  to  1'reeiH.rt.  and  in  18-37  to  Chicago,  continuing  in  the 
ministry  until  <  Ictober  5,  lr*t>t.  when,  on  account  of  ill-health 
he  recei'ved  a  certificate  of  location  at  his  own  request,  ami 
went  into  the  real  estate  business,  under  the  firm  name  or 
Whipple  &  True,  since  IH71  continuing  the  business  "done. 
He  h«L  resided  in  Kvanston  since  the  fall  of  1800  His  present 
wife  was  Miss  Mattie  E.  Fisher,  of  Frcoport,  HI.    They  have 

"'a^f'VTgIiTMAX,  of  Wightman  &  Drummond.  hardware 
merchants,  was  born  in  Ontario  County.  X  V,  Jamiary  I, 
1818  His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm  up  to  the  tune  ot  lus 
coming  to  'Chicago  in  USM,  where  he  leame.1  the  trade  of 
wagon-making,  with  Briggs  &  Humphrey,  with  whop,  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  He  then  established  a  munufac.. r> 
of  wagons  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  in  connection  with  H«MfJ 
Mitchell,  under  the  firm  of  Mitchell  &  Wightman.  It  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Wightman  sold  out  his  inter  f 
est  and  formed  a  partnership  with  II.  C.  Tram,  as  the  firm  of 
Wightman  &  Train,  wagon  manufacturers.  After  s.|y.-ral  more 
changes  in  the  firm  m  the  vent •  W03  It  became  W  igl  t u  an  *. 
Pierce-.  The  same  year,  Mr.  Wightman  sold  out  his  entire 
interest  in  the  busings  and  went  to  St.  Josopb,  Mo.,  in  the 
employ  of  E.  Bain,  wagon  manufacturer,  with  whom  he 
3ned  until  the  year  18o«.  when  he  came  to •  Ktran* to , 
and  opened  the  hanlware  business  with  his  brother  as  the 
firm 'of  R.  V.  Wightman  *;  Bro.,  which  continued  for  six 
nnn.oi  n.  .  *  Wk'htman  hav  lie  sold  his  interest 
years,  his  brother.  K.  v.  wigntinau,  ■>»»■"*  ,,..',,,„„„  K.  n  .... 
to  Samuel  Reynolds;  the  firm  continued  as  W  tghtman  4.  IU) 


Drummond.  In  1840,  he  nr.  rricd  Miss  Clarissa  M.  Clarke,  of 
Michigan. who  died  in  1857.  He  then,  in  18K0,  married  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Richards,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  who  died  March, 
1808.  His  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Orru  M.  Hush,  of  Racine, 
Wis.  His  family  consists  of  three  children -Charles  A.,  Eva  A. 
ami  Jennie. 

I-'.  B.  WILDER.  M.  D..  was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  August 
1,  1882.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Boston  Lat- 
in school,  ami  in'  1870  he  graduated  from  Williams  College. 
Mass.,  immediately  afterward  entering  the  Harvard  Medical 
College,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1874.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Xewtun  Center,  _ncar 
Boston,  and  continued  the  same  for  three  years.  In  1877  ho 
went  I"  Husloii  hi  I  engaged  ii.  practice  (or  five  year*  In 
1882  Dr.  Wilder  came  to  Kvanston,  and  has  been  iu  active 
practice  there  ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of  t  he  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  He  married  Miss  Marie  L.  II use,  of  Evans- 
tun     Thev  have  two  children,  Fred  B.  and  Richard  T. 

X.  P.  WILLIAMS,  druggist,  was  l»ni  in  Crbana,  Ohio, 
June  13.  1853.  At  fifteen  years  of  age.  he  graduated  from  the 
high  school  of  his  native  place,  ami  entered  at  once  the  drug 
store  of  Kauffman  i-  Xelson  for  eighteen  mouths.  He  then 
went  to  Kenton,  Ohio,  in  the  drug  store  ot  J.  A.  Rogers  for 
five  years,  and  .luring  the  winter  of  1873-71  attended  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy,  lie  then  went  to  Logan 
Ohio,  in  the  drug  store  of  F.  Harrington,  and  after  remaining 
with  him  for  eighteen  months  came,  in  1877.  to  Chicago,  and 
engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  drug  business  on  the  crner  of 
West  Indiana  ami  Lincoln  streets,  known  as  W  illiams 
Brothers'  Pharmacy.  He  sold  out  in  18711  and  came  to  Evans- 
ton,  April  I.  1880,  'and  purchased  the  drug  store  of  J.  L  Bell. 
He  married  Miss  Anna  B.  O'Xeil,  of  Elizabeth,  Penn.,  K-b- 
man  2-1.  1881.    Thev  have  one  daughter,  Ruth. 

ROBERT  WILLI. \ MS,  cabinet-maker  and  builder,  was 
burn  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  England.  March.  1848  He 
learned  his  trade"  in  Swindon,  in  the  county  of  Wilt-shire. 
Kncland.  and  worked  there  at  the  trade  for  ten  ortwelvc  years. 
He  came  to  Evanslon  in  1867,  and  in  1880  started  his  present 
shop.  He  i>  a  member  of  Kvanston  Lodge.  LOO.  fr.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Beard,  of  Cardiff.  Wales  Novem- 
ber 28.  lXliii.  Thev  have  three  ehildreii-Kdniund  A.,  Anna 
M.  and  William  1L  .  ,„        „  v  i 

ARCHIBALD  WIXXE  is  a  native  of  A:batty,  N.  \..  and 
U„  k    P  his  residence  i  i  Kvansto  .  in  I'-'-  th<  -r;lv 

works  at  that  place,  and  after  carrying  them  on  for  four  years 
sold  them  to  T.  A.  Cosgrove  and  II.  I!.  Powers.  In  187..  he 
establishes!  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  Black  Diamond  Steel 
Works  144  and  14'i  Lake  Street,  and  has  since  that  tunc  been 
Us  manager.  He  is  one  of  the  founder,  of  the  Social  Club  and 
also  a  member  of  Evans  Lodge.  A.  V '.  &  A.  M.,  and  Knight 
Tenndar  of  Montjoic  Commandery,  Chicago. 

W  T  WOODSOX.  deceased,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
Count  v."  Ya..  April  11,  1825.  He  attended  the  school  of  his 
father' until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  when,  upon  the 'death 
,s  f  her.  his  eldest  brother.  Edmund  B.  (who  had  been 
?or  «ven  year*  President  of  Michigan  City  Bank),  '-rough,  him 
nr.nl.  to  Indiana  He  clerked  for  his  brot her  m  his  store  at 
La  Por  e  Ind  His  brother  also  was  Pos.maslcrat  that  place. 
11  ,vi  ,  '  learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker  he  opened  a  fur- 
n  ire^ore.n  Michigan  City.  1ml ..  and  carried  it  on  unto 
1850  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  j-mp toffd  ««jg«; 
man  in  a  cabinet  shop  for  three  years  He  hen  engaged  m 
the  undertaking  business,  and  having  so  d  out,  formed  a  part- 
ner-hit. with  Mr.  Bottles  in  the  commission  business  as  the 
Sn„  oT  Woodson  &  Hetties.  Selling  out  his  interest  in  this  he 
came  to  Evanslon  in  1858,  and  trave  ed  for  several  ears  n  he 
2  DM  business.  In  COOMquence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  vil- 
h  "e  o  Evanston,  upon  the  solicitation  of  its  citizens.  Mr 
Woodson  oiwned  up  an  undertaking  esubl.shmcnt,  which  be 
carrel  on  up  to  his  death,  in  July,  1877.  He  was  trustee  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Evanston,  and  also 
was  always  prominently  identified  in  Hie  affairs  of  that  Church. 
He  married  Miss  Emily  Alexander,  of  Williams,-,,.  Wayne 
v  v  \uirust  22  847.  They  hid  two  children,  Ellen 
M^l^nV^fl'^  A„  deceased.  Mrs.  Woodsoi^s  mother. 
Patience,  came  to  Chicago  in  1815,  and  died  there  in  18o0. 
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SOUTH  EVANSTON. 

Early  Improvemtnit.—The  history  of  the  early  settle 
meut  of  South  Evauston  ami  vicinity  lias  already  been 
given.  The  north  half  of  Section  30  was  platted  into 
ussessors\livisiousin(Mnl>cr.  lSoT.this  land  cnuiprisiu" 
most  ofnhe  present  site  of  (  alvarv  ( 'ometery.  In  Febru- 
ary of  thi>  next  year  the  entire  west  half  of  Set-lion  lit, 
the  southeast  quarter  ami  n  minion  uf  the  northeast 
quarter  were  also  hud  out  into  assessors'  divisions.  This 
tenet  included  most  ..f  the  site  <.f  the  present  village  of 
Bouth  Eyaiiston.  At  this  time,  it  w  ill  he  remembered 
that  i he  land  was  merely  farm  property.  None  of  the 
present  sue  vva<  laid  out  into  town  lots  until  180*. 
when  Giblw,  Ladd  ft  George  platted  an  addition  to 
•hvaiwlj.ii.  South  Evunston  being  vet  uumcornor. 
■ted.  I  his  consisted  of  nlK.ut  forty  a.'ivs  east  of  (  hi. 
cago  Avenue  and  south  of  Uv  Street.  Soou  after- 
ward  (Jen  Julius  White  platted  a  tract  of  ei^hiv  acres 
north  of  Glbba  addition  ami  east  of  the  railroad  track. 

White 8  add  ,  was  recorded  in  June.  |s;i>     l„  Sci>- 

tcmber,  I8tl.  Messrs.  Warr-n.  Keenev  A  Co  com- 
menced improvements.  They  with  Mr.  Kedsic  of 
hvanston.  bought  twenty-five  acres  of  John  Klein,  and 
in  January.  16«,  Kcdzie  £  Keciiev's  Addition  to 
hvansfon  wax  made.  In  the  meantime Me-srs.  Adams 
and  Brown  had  commenced  to  lav  out  property  west  of 
«W  railway  bock,  making  their  lirst  addition  in  Octo- 

IU1«7«  and  18T3  L  II.  Pituer  &  Sou  made  several 
additions  of  land  lying  to  the  northwest  of  South 
Aanstou.  | the  latter  year  also  Genera]  White 
made  three  addition*.  In  February.  1874  Messrs 
\\arren.  veetu-v  &  Co  purchased  of  Mr.  Rum  sixty 
aces,  and  ,u  May  hough,  the  Arnold  property  (Ihirtv- 

Thcv;''lT'lf  !"n,)>tai  ^"S  *  Ashore. 
Jhcv  took  Mr.Buiiiseou  into  partnership  with  them 

and  InM  out  Keenev  &  Rinn','  addition.    After  ,1," 

'."  v,,;l,)i,v  ,,f  *»*  Evaiuton 
1  eased  „,  v  alue,  hut  after  the  organization  or  the 
v Mum government  in  1873,  improvement  ofa»Vb- 
slantial  character  were  placed  „„  foot  Sewers  worn 
laid  to  the  lake,  new  hoi*,  wen-  etveted  and  Somh 
Evauston  was  an  assured  success.  I„  18  7 J  a  „..,„„ 
bouse  wtus  hnih  for  District  Xo.  •>.  ilt  a.Lt  of  t,-.  _ 
1  s  '.1  ^  ''owriiMMtf.-  ( )u  the  wth  of  November 

Vi        •  f»r  a  ullage  incorporation.  To 

decide  the  matter  he  called  the  election  at  the  ra  ho  d 
'leiH.t.  January  4,  18 :;{.  and  mv,v -seven  rotedfoHn 
o-u-pot^ton  tmd  nune  against  it."   In  Fehn  at'v   b,  , 
li.  Adams  A.  h.  Warren.  Thomas  II.  WaUi,  S 
Wuiioir  J  s  Kirk  and  C.  Shackelford  JS  eW.ni 

on£a  h,i ,"'\ I** first  r*%  wi  *!  * 

boarfSa  ££.  A,lll,!'YT  e,,,,*'n  l'IV?ilK"'t  -f  the 


jfune  Board  of  Trustees 
ption  of  Nicholas  Morper 


and'Sm'v-  OH'  m  MoW 

I    T,  ,"V  l\lli»',r<  «ho  were  elected  to  succeed 

J P,7  S1""^""""-    Ma*  1).  Knouho 

:::,£^ 

t         Vilhi<    •    ""'l'"""""^-  and  William  II.  II„„. 
"•    Mr  ^  retna.ne.1  Village  Clerk  until 


|.  "'  w1"'1.1  ,,e  ,wu.s  ractveded  bv  Daniel  F.  R^]  Mr 
Heed  continued  in  that  position  for  one  vear  'wlK-  i 
Albert  Durham  was  elected,  holding  otlice  i„,t  \ 
lHNi,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  W.  £l 
George  R.  Baker  the  presc-nt  incumhent.  was  S 
inplacbo!  Mr.  Darrovv  in  April.  Is.s:(.   Mr  Ad  n 
continued  to  act  as  Indent  of  the  Hoard  of  T  , 
"nt.l  Apr.l.  is;;.  „heu  C.M.Cass  was  elect  , 
serv.d  two  wars.  C.  S.  Hurdsal.  Jr..  one  vear  and' Ti  n 
"thy  Dvvtght.  Jr..  two  years.    The  present  village  !. 
pw«nrej   J.  M.  Brown.  President  of  ,|IL.  lit>M  ,l{ 
I  rustces :  (  ,,,rge  It.  Baker.  Clerk  :  Colonel  E.  H  vlZ 
[wlmbasheU  deposition  since  l«;8j  Attornev;  \\  It' 

Munloon.  Police  Magistrate;  C.  S.  Burdstl,  'lW,m'r 
1  bus  incor|Hirated  and  veil  governed  hv  a  ho.lv  of 
mtelhgiMit  men.  the  village  of  South  Evaiiston  con. 
taillS  about  fifteen  hundwl  people.    It  has  a  phhI 

school  (District  No.  -i)  ami  a  number  of  tmisperou 
tmsmess  establishments.  Pure  water  in  ahtuiduiict  i* 
SOTU  to  be  supplied  the  villas  from  an  artesian  well 
which  has  been  Mink  to  a  depth  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  corner  of  Chicago  ami  Madkn.  ave- 
nues. Hie  village  has  voted  *K.(HH>  bonds  i(1  ,h, 
proswut ion  of  the  work.  A  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany Constitutes  the  tire  department  of  the  villas 
The  J,,du.«lrial  S,  fIOot  for  dirk  at  South  Enuntoil 

was  iir>t  opened  November  1.  1818.  The  credit  of 
originating  it  is  .lite  to  the  ladies  of  the  Illinois  (Vn- 
tennial  Association,  ami  when  the  aohool  wasopeiwd 
us  sU  inmates  were  allowed  tooconpv  the  old  Soldiers' 
Home  building,  on  Lincoln   Avenue  near  the  hike 
shore.    It  has  l«een  generously  turned  over  to  the 
ladies  for  two  years,  free  of  rent,  and  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  rent  paid  is  merely  nominal.  Thns,mod- 
CSlly,  did  the  Industrial  School  open  under  thennwr- 
lntcndencv  of  Kli/.a  M.  Miller  ami  the  matmnlv  care 
of  Adeline  I.  Miller,    l/mil  the  passage  of  the  lavr  of 
Uay  ".'s1.  1879,  the  commitments  were  made  under  no 
general  statute.    The  passage  of  that  art.  which  went 
into  effect  in  Julv.  was  tin'  means  of  extending  the 
usefulness  nf  the  Kvuiiston  school.    Under  its  provis- 
ions two  industrial  schools  are  maintained  in  the  Stale, 
that  located  at  South  Kvanston  and  the  one  at  .Spring- 
field.    About  this  time  the  management  of  uV 
school  added  a  large  wooden  addition  to  the  original 
brick  structure.  So  that  now  it  presents  quite  an  iiiuios- 
mg  appearance.   The  lirst  officers  of  this  nohle  chnr- 
itywerct  Louisa  II.  Wardnor.  of  Anna.  III.,  president ; 
Mrs.  .My  ni  Urad  well,  treasurer:  Miss  Carrie  Cad  well, 
secretory,  and  MUs  Mary  A.  Brown,  teacher.  After 
.he  passage  of  the  general  law  of  18W  Mrs.  Bevertdf?, 
the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  president  Mrs.0. 
B.  Marsh,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee:  Mrs.  Uradwell.   treasurer;  Mrs.  Eniilv 
A.  Gnun,  recording  neoretory;  Miss  Etta  E.  Bek, 
teacher,  assisteil  by  Miss  Rose  J.  Osborne :  Miss  Fan- 
nie E.  Morgan.  stij>crintendciit  of  the  sewinsr  depurt- 
ment.    The  ages  of  the  fiftv-five  inmates  of  the  school 
vary  from  five  to  eighteen  years.    They  are  taught  the 
coin mon  school  branches  ami  all  household  duties.  It 
is  the  constant  aim  of  the  management  to  give  to  the 
school,  as  much  as  possible,  the  air  of  a  home:  and 
thev  have  admirably  succeeded  in  their  good  intention. 

The  Metluvlist  Episcopal  C'lmrch  w  as  organized  Sep- 
tember  18.  18T-V>,  its  rirst  place  of  worship  bring  a 
school-house  on  the  West  Ridge.    Her.  A-  <>.  BnttaW 
the  first  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  hv  Kev.  WOT- 
Rev.  W.  A.  Ninde.  J).  D  iftwo  vears). 

Hark- 


was 
iam 


first  i>astor.  an 
Rurns.  Bev.  w.  A.  Xinde.  D.  I>.  (ti 
Rev.  Mr.  Ix'vton.  Rev.  C.  Zimmerman.  Rev.  jur.  num- 
ness,  Rev.  p.  1).  Hemenway,  D.  D.  (three  years), 
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l{ev.  S,.  II.  Adams  and  Rev.  Isaac  Linebargvr.  Mr. 
Lincbarjier  is  now  serving  his  second  year  as  pastor  of 
the  so.ietv.    In  the  society  erected  their  first 

church  building.  Nearly  ten  years  thereafter  the 
slruetuie.  which,  in  the  incantiiiie.  hail  been  greatly 
improved.  VU  destroyed  by  a  tornado.  This  occurred 
May  B,  ls*o.  Through  tlie  energy  of  Mr.  I.inebarger. 
however,  assisted  by  the  people  of  South  Evanston  and 
even  bv  many  outside  friends,  a  commodious  and  taste- 
ful new  church  was  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  Although  the  South  Evanston  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  bail  its  seasons  of  oppression,  it 
is  now  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  future,  having 
a  nieinliership  of  one  hundred.  The  Sunday-school  is 
attended  bv  one  hundred  and  seventy-fire  children, 
Albert  Dunham  being  <ts  superintendent. 

Calvary  Slafion  adjoins  the  village  on  the  south — is, 
in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  corporation.  It  contains  but 
a  few  people,  being  composed  mostly  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  marble  yards  and  the  management  of 
the  beautiful  cemetery.  Calvary  cemetery  consists  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  laiid.  originally  laid  out 
in  November,  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 

Catholic  Church,  and  within  the  past  thirty-four 
vears,  it  is  Mini,  oxer  4">.<>uo  interments  have  been 
made  within  its  limits.  Most  of  the  land  for  the 
cemetery  was  purchased  of  John  O'Leary.  who  still 
resides  upon  the  old  homestead.  T.  U.  Guinea  is 
superintendent  of  the  cemetery,  and  John  C.  Sullivan, 
his  assistant. 

lllooRAPtllOAI.  SKETCHES  Of  SOUTH  EVA.VSTOS. 

0.  I>.  ANKLE,  carpenter  and  buildci,  whs  born  in  Orleans 
County.  X.  V.,  February  22,  1843.  Ho  served  an  npproiiti< <•■ 
slop  iii  liis  trade  in  New' York  State,  then  came  to  Evanston  in 
IMS,  anil  served  the  balnncc  ot  liis  ipprmntioBship  with  C. 
Stokes,  after  which  he  worked  us  journeyman  fur  four  years. 
He  was  then  in  charge  of  the  iiiniiture  fac  tory  of  II.  S.  Curler 
&  Co.,  or  Chicago.  In  the  full  of  I**'.1,  ho  returned  to  Evans- 
ton,  and  has  been  engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  He 
enlisted  in  the  late  Civil  War.  in  Company  A,  rith  New  \  ork 
Heavy  Artillery,  for  three  years.  Mr.  Angle  married  Miss 
Mel  vino  ('rain, "of  Evanston.  They  have  four  children— Clara 
M..  Ones  E..  Burt  D.  and  Lewis C. 

JOWETT  BAIKSTOW,  marble  cutter,  was  Wm  m  \ork- 
shire.  England,  March  21,  1830.  In  1878,  he  came  to  Rose 
Hill.  Cook  Co..  111.,  ami  learned  his  trade  with  liis  lirother. 
William  II  .  ami  for  a  short  time  worked  at  his  traile  in  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee.  He  then  came  to  South  Evan-ton,  and 
has  since  worked  for  his  brother,  being  now  a  pari  nor  with  him 
in  hie  business,  lie  wus  married  to  Miss  Florence  O'Hara,  of 
Waukegnn.  Uke  Co..  Ill,  July  5,  1877.  They  have  three 
children—Maud  V  .  Berzilas  F.  and  Bessie  L. 

WILLIAM  H.  RAlUSToW.  proprietor  of  marble,  stone  and 
granite  works,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England.  August  '.'7. 
1810,  and  there  learned  his  trade.  He  came  to  Chicago 
in  ISO.')  utul  worked  al  his  trade  up  to  1  Him.  when  he  went  to 
Lake  View  and  worked  for  J.  H.  Anderson,  in  1870  starting  tn 
business  at  Rose  Hill.  In  1872.  he  came  to  South  Evanston, 
and  bought  out  the  marble  works  of  Hooper  &  Son,  and  car- 
ried it  on  himself,  afterward  taking  hi*  brother  Jowett  in  with 
him,  the  firm  now  being  W.  II.  Bairstow  &  Bro.  He  is  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  South  Evanston.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Anderson,  of  Scotland,  on  August  30, 
1870.    Thev  have  two  children— Mabel  B.  and  Fannie  K. 

GEDRUE  H.  BAKER,  pharmacist,  wnslioru  in  Racine.  W  is., 
September  27.  1852.  He  went  with  hi*  parents  to  Delavan. 
Wis.,  and  from  there  to  Yieksburg.  Mich.,  in  1807.  and  en- 
gaged with  his  fat  her  in  the  drug  business  as  the  firm  of  linker 
&  Son.  Selling  out  his  interest  to  his  father,  ho  studied  medi- 
cine in  Nile*.  Mich.,  with  Dr.  G.  L  Ames.  In  IK80  .he  came 
to  South  Evanston.  and  purchased  the  drug  store  of  1  »r.  1  .  B. 
Benson,  the  business  being  originally  established  in  18TS,  in 
18H2-83  Mr.  Baker  took  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  <  ol lege  of 
Pharmacy.  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  Gauntlet  Lodge.  .No. 
4.  Knights  of  I'vlhias,  Chicago,  and  Fort  Dearborn 
of  the  uniform  rank.  He  married  Miss  Nettie  \  est.  of  \  loks- 
burg,  Mich.,  October.  1830.  Mr.  Baker  is  now  A  lllage  (  lerk 
and  notary  public  of  South  Evanston, 


C.  K.  BANNISTER,  road-master  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  was 
bom  in  Madison  County.  N.  Y".,  November  14,  1847.  lie  came 
with  his  parents  to  Evanston  in  1850,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Northwestern  University.  In  186!).  he  became  nm- 
nected  with  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad;  afterward,  of  the  Chicago.  Clinton  &  Dubuque  Rail- 
roud,  and  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  1882,  he 
received  a  position  in  the  engineer  corps  of  llie  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad,  and  was  afterward  made  rood-toaster 
of  the  Wisconsin  Division,  his  prescnt'position.  lie  married 
Mis*  Emma  B.  White,  of  Evanston.  They  have  two  children — 
Edward  W.  and  Emily. 

LEOPOLD  BELLERD.  carriage  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Baden.  Germany,  August  28.  1*47.  He  came,  in  1854.  with 
his  iMirenls  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Niles  Centre, 
Cook  Co.,  111.,  and  lived  with  his  father  on  a  farm  until  1805. 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  and  learned  the  trade  of  carriage- 
maker  with  Peter  Ham,  and  worked  as  un  apprentice  for  two 
years,  and  five  years  H  t  journeyman.  Then  ho  went  to  Nilcs 
Centre  and  started  a  wagon  shop,  which  he  carried  mi  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  In  187-t  he  came  to  Evanston  aud  worked  tor 
n  year,  then  carried  on  a  wagon  shop  for  live  years.  He  built 
the  DoOondn  Pier  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  al  present  works 
for  James  I.  Toit.  Ho  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Warner,  of 
Wisconsin:  they  have  five  children— Anna  K.,  Marv  A.,  Peter, 
Christina  and  Amy. 

THOMAS  BLACKLER.  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  England,  March  4.  1831).  He  came  with  his  par- 
ents in  1852  to  (Quebec,  ("anuria,  who  afterward  came  to  Diamond 
Luke,  Cook  County,  and  are  now  living  there  on  a  farm.  The 
Subject  of  this  sketch  moved  to,  Chicago  in  IH01,  and  worked 
for  two  years,  then  oiiened  his  own  business,  comer  of  Sedg- 
wick Street  and  Cly bourne  Avenue,  North  Side.  He  came  to 
South  Evanston  in  1873.  and  carried  on  the  meal  business  with 
his  brother,  Edward  Wackier,  for  three  years,  and  in  1878 
started  his  present  business.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Cooper,  of  Manchester,  England,  of  Scotch  parentage,  Julv  3, 
1805.  They  have  three  children— Janet  C,  Susie  E.,  Harriet 
M.:  one  son.  deceased.  Thomas  W. 

SAMl'EL  C.  ('HASH,  paired,  was  bom  in  Providence.  R. 
L.  March  10,  1808.  He  went  to  Green  Bay.  Wis,,  in  1837,  and 
was  employed  as  a  mason.  In  the  spring 'of  1842,  he  came  l« 
Chicago,  after  w  hich  he  was  for  four  years  in  Lemont,  engaged 
ill  the  mercantile  business.  In  1808.  he  went  to  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  the  some  year  came  to  RnUMttfD,  where  he  resided  for  ten 
vears,  and  since  1878  has  resided  in  South  Evanston.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Toune,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  They  had 
eight  children,  all  deceased  bill  one  daughter,  Jennie  (now 
Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Lunt,  of  Evanston). 

CHARLES  CRAIN.  farmer.  P.  O.  South  Evanston.  was 
bom  in  Stockton,  N.  Y„  Juty.lO,  1821.  In  1842.  he  caroc  to 
what  was  then  known  as  Gross  Point,  now  South  Evanston, 
and  purchased  a  farm.  He  Itemed  the  Irade  of  cooper  with 
William  Eorsler,  anil  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years.  In  1853, 
he  commenced  farming  upon  his  farm,  which  lie  has  since  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Crain  is  a  member  of  Evans  Lodge.  A.  F.  \  A.  M. 
Ho  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  I  urroughs,  of  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  .March  Ifl,  1843.  Thev  have  had  ten  children— Malviim 
('.(now  Mrs.  Angle,  of  Evanston),  Alice  E.  (now  Mrs.  J.  C 
McDougall.of  Evanstoul.  Melissa  S.  (died  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
vears).  OSfO  R.  (the  oldest  son,  married  o  Mrs.  Roberts,  of 
Waterford,  Penn..  now  living  in  Evanston!.  Lucy  J..  William 
r...  Charles  E.,  Fannie  M.,  George  II.  and  Harvey  E. 

JOSEPH  II.  DORCEY.  station  agent  at  Calvary,  was  liorn 
in  Chicago.  August  20,  1852.  He  was  first  employed  while  a 
bov  in  running  a  stationary  engine  for  B.  Peony,  and  in  a 
brick  vard.  He  then  attended  school  at  l4lke  Forest,  and  on 
December  9.  1872.  became  connected  with  the  Chicago 
North- Wotem  Railroad,  was  made  station  agent  at  South 
Evanston.  August  23,  1874,  and  <>n  October  27.  1882,  at  Cal- 
varv.  After  coming  to  Evanston.  he  worked  also  at  carpen- 
tering and  on  gas  works.  In  connection  with  his  present 
position  at  Calvary,  he  is  also  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  also  putting  in  dry  filter  and  tie  wells.  He  married 
Miss  Annie  May.  of  Waukegan,  III.,  In  1878.  They  have  one 
child,  Annie  B. 

W.  P.  DOY'LE.  carpenter  and  builder,  was  horn  in  County 
Wexford.  Ireland.  March  20,  1815.  II*  came  with  his  parents  to 
the  United  States  in  1853,  and  remained  one  year  in  New 
York  Slate.  They  came  to  Chicago  in  1850.  and  in  1859 
moved  to  Evanstin.  Mr.  Doyle  learned  his  trade  of  carpenter 
with  James  Kenney,  of  Evanston,  for  whom  he  worked  for 
several  years;  then  three  years  for  B.  Peony,  of  Evanston, 
and  again  two  vears  for  James  Kenney.  In  1870,  he  became  a 
resident  of  South  Evanston.  where  he  carries  on  his  business. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ryan,  of  County  Wexford.  Ire- 
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land,  November  28,  18*3.  They  have  six  children— Prank, 
William,  James,  Annie,  dnry  mid  Margaret. 

0.  J.  DYE,  attoniev  at  law,  Chicago,  is  a  iiutive  of  New 
York  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1880.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  after  a  special  oouraa  in  the  Literary 
Department,  and  in  1878  from  the  Law  School  of  thut  iMlitU- 
lion,  and  Waa  admitted  to  the  Bar  <>r  Michigan  the  same  year. 
He  practiced  his  profession  first  In  West  field.  Chautampia  <'•>., 
X.  Y.,  also  having  a  branch  oftW  in  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  up  to  eoming  t"  Chicago.  He  has  made  cor- 
|K.ration  law  a  speciallv.  Mr.  Dye  has  resided  in  South  Evans. 
Inn  since  1888.  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Hatlie  Tinker,  of 
West  field,  New  \»T\i  Slate. 

WILLIS  L.  GOODRICH  of  the  Nashua  Lock  Company, 
Chiragn.  was  horn  in  Auburn,  X.  Y.  March  111,  184H.  lie 

entered  theannv  In  tin  late  civil  War  as  drummer  of  CJnm* 
nanjf  K,  TOth  Xew  York  Volunteers,  in  Sept  end  Or,  1801. 
August  4.  1909.  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieut,  nant  and 
Adjutant  86th  united  Stales  Cavalry  Infantry,  and  was  mu- 
te red  out  of  service  in  August,  1804.  lie  rc-cidi-tcd  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  lUTth  United  Stales  Cavalry  Infantry,  in  January, 
1*05,  nerved  as  A.  A.  A.  (1..  251  h  Army  Corp-,  iluring  the  last 
campaign  around  Richmond,  during' which  the  25ih  Army 
COTM  occupied  Richmond.  After  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he 
rejoined  the  regiment  in  Xorth  Carolina.  In  November,  1805, 
ha  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Fori  Tillinghast,  in  the 
de tenon  of  Washington:  was  bwevetted  Major  of  United 
Slates  Volunteers  in  tin'  -pring  of  1800,  and  resigned  his  toiu- 
mission  in  the  army.  March  IT.  Iwiri,  to  accept  <-ommi-stoii 
as  Colonel  in  the  Mexican  Army.  IK-  came  to  Chicago  in  187M. 
Since  September  1,  18*1,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Nashua  Lock  Con  pony,  of  Chicago,  and  also  repre-etU*  K. 
Kctchain  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  other  Eastern  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  resided  in  South  Evanston  since  1877,  At 
the  prcecnl  time,  he  is  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Kilucation, 
and  for  one  year  WU  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustee*,  lie 
was  niarrieil  to  Miss  Mary  Eldredge.  of  Auburn.  X.  Y.,  Sep- 
tcuiber  :l,  1886,    They  have  one  son,  Milan  K. 

PETER  HELAXliER.  carpenter,  was  born  in  Sweden  Mur 
1,  1810.  He  learned  hi-  trade  in  Manmo.  Sweden,  and  worked 
as  journeyman  up  to  his  coining  to  Kvauslon  in  1870.  Hen-  he 
worked  three  years  for  II.  Peoiiey.  then  lw<>  years  for  William 
Jmlsuii.  and  since  1*77  for  Joseph  Clupp.  He  married  Mi-* 
Kllen  Anderson,  of  Sweden,  May  27.  1*71.  She  died  in  April, 
1877,  leaving  two  children,  Anion  H.  and  Ilillma  A.  lie 
married  Miss  Anna  Anderson  of  Sweden,  June  8, 1878.  They 
have  three  children — Mamie,  Willie  1).  anil  Jennie  K. 

JOHN  HKRMKS.  carpenter,  was  born  in  tirand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  Germany,  May  10,  IN  141.  He  learned  his  Inula 
with  his  father  in  Germany,  ami  Upon  the  hitler's  death, 
started  in  life  for  himself  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  Worked  in 
Germany  and  Belgium,  up  to  'coining  to  Evan-ton  in  1871. 
He  Worked  in  Chicago  after  the  lug  lire,  and  for  James  S. 
Kirk  for  one  vear,  and  ever  since  principally  for  J.  C.  Connor. 

lie  married  Katharine  Waeland.  of  tirand  "Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Germany.  They  have  four  children— Maggie,  Mary, 
Johnnie  and  Lizzie. 

GEORGE  W.  HOTCHKISS.  secretary  or  Lumberman's  Ex- 
change, Chicago,  was  Imrn  in  Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  October  111, 
1H.'H.  Previous  to  coming  to  Chicago  he  was  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade  in  Canada  for  ten  year-,  anil  tor  seventeen  years 
in  Saginaw  Valley,  Mich.  While  residing  in  Saginaw  \  alley 
he  was  connected  for  several  years  with  the  Press,  B« edltnr 
attd  business  manager  of  the  Saginaw  Daily  Courier.  Ilaj  City 
Tribune and  Lumberman's  Gazette,  of  Bay  City,  He  settled 
in  Kramtou  In  1877, and. for  foor yearn  «n* editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Xorth  western  Lumberman,  published  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1881  wall  elected  Secn'lary  of  Lumberman's  Ex- 
change, which  position  he  now  holds.'  In  the  fall  of  198 1  be 
was  made  secretary  of  the  cilizcus'  movement  for  the  relief  of 
the  Michigan  sufferers  by  the  lire,  and  raised  $:IT>.IH)0  in  money 

and  tlo.IKH)  In  goods,  accomplished  at  an  tt[  se  of  only 

$1,201).  Mr.  llotchki^s  i>  u  memlier  and  Secretary  of  Evans 
Lodge,  No,  524.  A.  P.  &  A.  M.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  St. 
John,  of  Ellsworth,  Conn,,  August  14,  1850.  Their  children 
are  Everett  S.  and  Julia  1».  (DOW  Mrs.  William  Bogle,  of 
Evan-tnui.  a  ladv  of  some  mile  a<  an  arli-t. 

ABEL  HYDE  HI  LL.  M.  I).,  was  Wn  in  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  in  lXW,  lie  studied  medicine  with  his  father.  Bur- 
roughs Hull.  M.  D.,  or  Bridgeport,  In  the  year  185V  he  entered 
the  I' Diversity  of  Michigan,  taking  a  course  of  medical  studies, 
and  in  1801  graduated  from  dial  institution.  In  1801,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Chicago,  and  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  in  Hie  Hahnemann  .Medical  College,  gnul- 

anting  in  1805.  I»r.  Hull  immediately  eatoekted  bJmtelf  with 
A.  L.  Small,  M.  D.,  and  E.  M.  llale.M.  D..for.me  vear,  lu 


I860,  he  Moved  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  remaining  lhrre  two  and  one- 
half  years.  Again  returning  to  Chicago,  he  went  into  prac- 
tice with  E.  M.  &  E.  II.  Hale,  M.  !>..  under  Ihesn  eof  Ihle 
&  Hull,  continuing  n-  such  until  1871,  In  1879,  DC  took  ej) 
his  rcsideii'  c  in  Sou  lb  Evanst.m,  still  practicing  his  profes-ion 
in  Chicago.  In  1870  he  moved  his  family  back  to  Chicago, 
•  remaining  then  until  Maivh  5.  1880,  when  he  again  returned 
to  South  Evanston.  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  On 
ace. unit  of  p,n,r  hcallh.  the  Doctor  has  lieen  compelled  since 
that  tunc  to  giw-  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has 
la-en  a  memlier  the  American  A»*iciatiun  of  Mnlteinv  of 
the  United  ssiun-.  Dr.  Hull  marrii-d  Miss  Rosalind  C.  Mer- 
rill.  of  Hinsdale.  X.  II..  June  4.  1888.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, all  iWeves+d.  Mrs.  Hull  died  in  Beloit,  in  18ii!l. 
Dr.  Hull  married  Iris  second  wife,  who  was  Miss  Adelaide  W. 
Adams,  of  Chicago,  Mav  2.1,  1870.  Thcv  have  two  children - 
Oli-er  W.  an  I  Anna  II.' 

JOHN  G,  JOHNSON,  of  Ike  firm  of  Johnson  4.  Ot*ig, 
hardware  dealers,  was  born  in  Sweden  3a  pi  ember  1.  18311. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  worked  there  tip  to  1868,  when  became  to  Chi.  ago  ami 
learned  the  Iratle  of  a  painter,  and  worked  there,  la  188 ',  lie 
came  to  South  Evan-ton,  and  worked  for  W.  II.  Sicilians 
f..r  -even  yearn.  Ha  then  engaged  with  him  in  t In-  hardware 
business,  and  ill  the  fall  of  1882,  in  connection  with  John 
ula-rg,  liought  out  Mr.  Stebbins,  and  has  since  carried  on  the 
busbies*  as  the  tlnn  of  Johnson  Ik  dherg.  the  first  year  carry- 
ing painta,  oils  and  glass,  and  the  next  year  adding  hardware 
10  the  busim-s-.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Ahrimwin, 
..f  Sweden,  November  17.  1800.  She  diet!  November  18.  1871. 
leaving  two  children— Emma  and  Charles,  lie  then  married 
Mi-- Christine  Xeilson.  of  Sweden. 

DAVID  .lul.LY,  cabinet-maker,  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  In  August.  1815.  He  learned  his  trade  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  worked  then  for  a  short  time.  In  18*1.  lie  came 
In  Canada  and  worked  at  Montreal  for  two  years,  lie  then 
s]K-nt  six  vear- at  Albauv,  N.  Y..  and  in  1842  went  to  Cow- 
mans,  where  he  remained  1  wo  years;  then  returned  to  Canada, 
and  in  1881  eame  to  Evanston.  worked  for  a  short  linie  ui 
Chicago,  and  i»  now  in  the  emplov  of  Ivouis  It.  Kelly,  lie 
married  Mis-  Margaret  Wilson,  of  Scotland,  April  18.  I8M. 
She  died  in  December,  1874.  leaving  seven  children— David. 
Jr.,  John  W..  Nathaniel,  Benjamin.  Racluu-I  (now  Mrs. 
Wcidd.  whose  ha-kiml  i-  dead),  Margarot  mow  Mrs.  Joyce,  of 
Montreali,  and  Marv  Ann,  ,  .. 

LOUIS  LA  PIERRE,  carpenter,  was  Imrn  in  Canada  Apn 
83.  18:10.  Pot  eleven  Venn  he  sailed  "before  I  he  must,  ami 
in  Mnv.  1834.  cam.-  to  Detroit,  Mich.  In  181(2  he  went  to 
Milwaukee,  ne  learned  his  traile  of  carpenter  in  HlgnlaM 
Park.  Luke  Count  v.  111.,  and  in  1872  came  to  Evanston.  In 
1875  he  went  to  ('iilifomia,  engaging  at  his  trade,  and  NOW 
his  return  to  Evanston  has  worked  for  J.  Kenney.  for  several 
yean,  as  hi-  foremen.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Adcle  Hour.  ion. 
of  Canada,  in  August,  1805.  She  died  Decembers,  18.8.  Jcni- 
ing  one  child.  Minnie,  who  died  Xovembcr  17,  1882. 

JOIIX  McEXERY,  of  J.  Moore  &  Co..  marble  cutter  wa- 
bornin  Castlcmuhon,  Limerick  Co.,  Ireland,  March  1.  18'- 
lle  came  to  Chicago  in  Mav.  18li7,  learned  his  trade  Willi  U  w. 
Vulk.and  worked  there  fo'r  fifteen  years.  Coiiiineni  nig  »nre 
with  J.  Moore  in  April.  1883,  he  is  m»w  a  member  of  the  nrni. 
He  married  Mis-  Kora  Fitzgerald,  of  Abberfealc.  counlv  o 
Limerick,  Ireland.  Xoveinber  20.  1877.     They  have  three 


eWMren—  Ellen,  Thomas  and  Catharine. 

ADAM  MAKES,  proprietor  of  restaurant,  Calvary,  *^.,M'rn 
in  Prussia.  Germany.  August  22.  1838.  He 
in  1805 and  kept  a  restaurant  in  Lake  View,  and  m 
1871,  came  in  South  Evanston,  and  has  carried  on  too  !  " 
business.    He  was  marri.sl  to  Miss  Christina  « 1  hnstoJlit  • 
Prussia,  Februarv  17.  1871.    They  have  live  children— »"nn. 
M.irv  A..  Rosie,  ElizaUlh  and  Mary  C.  • 
W.  S.  H.  MATHEWS,  professor  of  music,  wa-s  Iwrn ,  " 
Louilon,  X.  H.,  Mnv  8.  18:17.    He  sludieil  music  in  Ho«on. 
and  commenced  to  teach  in  1852.  in  Ml.  ynioli.  .v  » 
III  1851.  he  moved  to  western  Xew  \ork,  w^,^'f*ts- 
music  up  to  1*57.  when  he  came  to  Illinois.    In  IW.«" 
came  connentwl  with  the  Wesleyan  Female  ( ■»"We<*i "„  „. 
Ga.,  and  remained  S.,uth  until  the  close  of  the  UTOJ «V< 
when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  has  taught  nmsic ever  »•  "  • 
1808  1m  commenced  editing  the  Musical  IndependeD t,WW»r» 
Lvonicllealr.  nolo  the  great  fire  in  1871.    After  thai 
edited  the  Song  Messenger,  with  Rout  &  Ca.lv,  I  l.  ;  ^;;  ' 
1873,  Professor  Mathews  took  up  his  residence  in  -v,r1  1  1 
Ion,  hi  1878  came  to  Evanston,  and  in  1878 openeu  «>  ^, 
servatorv  ..r  Music.  Evanston.  discontinuing  the  «ame  in  • 
lie  was' married  lo  Miss  Flora  E.  Swain,  of  Lanrta,  **« 
December  «,  16.17.    Thcv  have  six  children -Grace  I ...  • 
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C,  Ann*,  Burl,  Charlesand  nope.  Professor  Mathews  has  pub- 
lished the  following  well-known  musical  works;  How  to 
Understand  Music."  "  Mathews's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,-'  '•  Studios  in  Phrasing,  Memorizing  and  Interpre- 
tation;"  »»«  also  associate  editor  of  "Mason's  Piano-forte 
Technics,"  and  '•Emerson's  Organ  Method."  At  present,  he 
is  musical  editor  and  editorial  writer  main  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

NICHOLAS  MKHSCH,  plasterer,  was  l>orn  in  Luxembourg, 
Germany,  May  22,  1827.  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  June.  1854, 
ami  after  working  there  a  short  time  went  to  Michigan  and 
was  employed  in  a  saw-mill  for  sixteen  months,  after  which  he 
worked  in  a  hotel  in  Chicago.  He  came  to  Kvanston  in  1857, 
and  worked  at  his  trude  with  S.  11.  Dinsmorc  for  fourteen 
year*.  He  then  for  four  years  carried  on  business  as  the 
firm  of  Brusterhuse  ,\  Merscli.  He  then  farmed  for  four  years, 
and  i.gain  worked  in  Chicago  on  the  buildings  of  Mr.  Allen 
with  S.  H.  Dinsmore.  the  firm  being  Dinsmorc  &  Mersch,  us  at 
present.  He  was  married  in  1857  to  Miss  Annie  Shumer.  of 
Luxembourg,  Germany.  They  have  six  children— Nicholas, 
John,  Henry.  Peter,  Michael  and  Edward. 

M.  C.  MONSON.  patentee  and  manufacturer  of  improved 
filter  wells,  patented  June  T,  1870.  was  born  in  Tonsberg.  Nor- 
way, March  23,  1837.  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1801,  and 
clerked  for  Hobhs,  Oliphunt  &  Co.  (now  J.  B.  Hobbs,  presi- 
dent of  Hoard  of  Tradei.  He  commenced  his  present  business 
in  Chicago  in  184SO.  He  came  to  South  Evanston  in  1871).  and 
carried  on  his  present  business.  "  These  well  filters  are  adapted 
for  any  depth,  soil  or  locality,  anil  especially  for  marshy  lands 
and  along  river  beds,  ami  are  suitable  for  all  purposes  of  sup- 
plying clear  and  pure  water,  such  as  for  family  use,  for  farm 
and  stock,  for  factories,  for  watering  purposes,  and  for  supply- 
ing water  works  for  villages  or  cities.''  lie  married  Miss  Sarah 
L  Hill,  of  Michigan. 

JOHN  MOOKE.  of  the  firm  of  .1  Moore  ft  Co..  marble  cut- 
tors,  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  January  I,  184.1.  1U 
came  to  the  L'nitcd  States  in  1805,  and  learned  Ins  trade,  at 
Springfield,  III.,  with  Captain  Johnson  ami  worked  for  him  a 
short  time.  In  18011  he  came  to  Chicago,  then  went  to  St. 
l>ouis.  and  from  there  to  Kulton,  Mo.,  working  at  his  trade. 
In  187!>  he  started  in  business  at  Calvary,  as  the  firm  of  Moore 
&  Moore,  then  as  Moore  &  Dalv,  and  in  July,  18*3.  the  firm 
became  J.  Moore  &  Co  He  married  Miss  Ellen  O'Brien,  of 
Ireland,  July  7.  1872.  They  have  five  children— Ellen,  Maty, 
Kate,  Anna  ami  Thomas.  ....... 

M.  M.  MOOKE  was  born  near  Chautauqua  bake.  New  York, 
February  14,  1K}8.  lie  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
was  superintendent  of  Jamestown  Iron  Works.  He  also  worked 
for  two  vears  at  El vria.  Ohio.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1M78 
to  introduce  a  patent  pump,  manufactured  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
In  thus  being  ve  ry  successful,  ho  made  his  present  arrangement 
with  Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co..  who  take  the  product  of  the 
manufactory,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  charge  of  the  steam  pump 
department 'of  that  firm,  lie  has  resided  in  South  Evanston 
since  August.  1881.  He  married  Miss  Elvira  Lewij.  of  Chautau- 
qua County.  N.  V.,  Julv  15,  18451.  They  have  three  children- 
Jennie  B..  Marv  E.  ami  Frunk  L. 

NICHOLAS 'MORPER,  Postmaster,  South  Kvanston.  wu* 
born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  August  0,  1841.  He  came  with  his 
parents  to  Chicago  in  1853.  His  father  lived  there  iititil  Mav. 
1882;  his  mother  died  in  Chicago  January  18,  1803.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  afleninilting  school,  in  185G.  was  for  three 
vcars  in  the  law  office  of  Thomas  B.  Bryan;  then  learned  the 
trade  of  plumber.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  <  ompuny  A,  82d  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until  1803,  and  was  dis- 
charged  on  account  of  injuries,  ne  then  for  six  years  worked 
for  Verghn,  Ruhling  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  In  18Ht)  he  went  to 
Uke  View.  III.,  and  in  1871  came  to  South  Evanston  and  for 
nine  years  carried  on  the  grocery  business,  being  the  first  store- 
keeper. In  1882  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  South  Kvans- 
ton. Mr.  Morper  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lcnt/.en.  of 
Prussia,  Oermany,  September  8,  1803.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren—Lizzie G., 'Joseph  M.  and  Emma  R. 

JOH  N  C.  M  I'RPII  V.  Just  ice  of  the  Peace, was  born  in  Evans- 
ton July  31,  1843.  His  father,  Edward  Murphy,  was  Iwrii  in 
1805  at  Kcnmare,  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland.  He  emigrated  from 
there  in  early  manhood  to  London,  I'pper  Canada,  and  haying 
recommendations  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  he  received 
a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  government  school. 
In  the  spring  of  1837  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  became  closely 
identified  with  its  educational  interests.  He  was  married  at 
Chicago.  December  13,  1838.  to  Miss  Ann  Mack,  daughter  of 
Eugene  Mack,  of  Castletown  Barehavcn,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
She  had  one  brother.  Eugene  Muck,  who  died  at  North  Sninracr- 
ville.  Mass.,  the  summer  of  188=1,  after  serving  a  term  of  forty 
years  in  the  United  States  Navy.    She  has  one  sister,  Mrs,  Dr. 


A.  G.  Morgan,  now  living  in  Chicago.  Mr,  Murphy  in  1839 
was  ap[H)inted  Iteputv  Sherill  under  Isaac  R.  (iavenfrost, 
SlierilT  of  Cook  County.  In  1810  ho  was  elected  Coroner  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  In  1841  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Gross  Point  (now  Kvanston),  whence  he  moved  and  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  January  2-1,  1875.  In  1850  he 
was  el  'clod  first  Supervisor  of  Evanston  (then  Kidgeville). 
which  office  he  held  for  six  successive  years.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  leaving 
two  sons  and  four  daughters— Mary  A.  (now  wife  of  Robert  R. 
Sampson,  of  Rogers  Park,  in  the  employ  of  Chicago  Post- 
Ofllcc),  Anna  K.  (now  wife  of  Arnold  Tripp,  attorney  at  law. 
Chicago),  Louisa  D.  and  Lizzie  C,  residing  with  their  mother 
in  Chicago,  Edward  (  now  holding  a  county  office),  and  John 
C.  Murphy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  engaged  with 
his  father  up  to  1870,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Cook  County.  He  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  since 
April,  1881,  and  is  at  present  connected  with  the  County 
Clerk's  office.  He  is  the  oldest  living  mole  child  born  in 
Evanston.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Carroll,  of 
Ogdonsburg,  N.  Y.,  July  1!).  1870.  They  have  three  children 
—Edward  P..  Francis. I.  and  Maggie,  and  resido  in  the  village 
of  South  Evanston.  Cook  Co.,  III. 

AKE  NELSON  "arpenter,  was  born  in  Oppruana,  Sweden, 
January  9,  183(1.  He  was  engaged  iu  thegrocerv  and  clothing 
business  in  Ousbv,  Sweden,  up  to  the  time  of  coining  to  Evans- 
ton in  1808,  since  which  time  he  has  worked  at  carpentering, 
for  one  year  for  Mr.  McLaiii:  three  years  for  Mr.  MeKinnon; 
two  years  for  Warren,  Keeney  &  Co.,  and  the  balance  of  the 
time' for  himself,  except  the  lust  three  years,  when  he  has 
worked  for  James  0.  Connor.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Betsey 
Parsons,  of  Oppmana,  Sweden.  They  have  five  children- 
Anna,  Matilda.  Ella,  Alfred  and  Charles  Edward. 

\V.  0.  NoltKETT,  station  agent,  was  bom  in  Highland 
Park,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  April  21,  1858.  His  parents  tamo  there  in 
1855;  moved  to  Lake  Forest,  Uke  Co.,  Ill,  in  1890,  where 
they  still  reside.  Mr.  Norketl  has  been  connected  with  the 
Chicago  «.  North-Western  Railroad  for  ten  years;  first  on  a 
section;  then  as  switchman;  then  night  telegraph  o|>crator, 
and  in  1871  was  made  >tation  agent  at  Winnctka.  Since  August 
13.  1872,  he  has  been  station  agent  at  South  Evanston.  He 
married  Miss  Belle  Odenbreid.  of  Waukegan,  111-,  October  25, 

JOHN  A.  OB  ERG,  of  firm  of  Johnson  &  Olierg.hardware  deal- 
ers, was  born  in  Sweden  August  14,  1852.  He  came  with  hi* 
parents  to  Galesburg,  111.,  in  Julv,  1807.  His  father  shortly 
afterward  went  to  Iowa,  whore  he  died.  The  subject  or  this 
sketch  came  to  Kvanston  iu  1871 ;  learned  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter with  It.  Minis  and  worked  fur  him  up  to  1881.  when  he 

became  a  member  of  the  present  firm  of  Johnson  &  Obcrg.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Man'  Johnson,  of  Sweden.  December  10. 
1880.  They  have  one  child,  Nellie  R.  Mr.  Oberg  was  one  of 
the  first  members  in  the  organization  of  the  Swedish  Method- 
ist Church  of  Kvanston. 

COLONEL  E.  B.  PAYNE,  attorney,  wus  born  in  Seneca 
Falls.  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1835.  In  1837  his  parents  moved  to 
Like  County.  111.,  and  settled  on  a  farm,  where  they  now 
K,gUle,  He  was  raised  upon  his  father's  farm  in  Lake  County, 
receiving  a  good  common  school  and  ocodatmc  education.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  commenced  teaching  school  through  the 
winters,  and  reading  law  during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
soring  of  185!)  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  I  niversity 
of  Chicago,  graduating  Julv,  1800,  slid  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  same  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In 
October.  1800.  he  commenced  to  practice  law  at  Waukegan. 
Luke  Co.,  III.,  and  continued  it  up  to  the  firing  upon  K>r 
Sumter,  when  he  raised  a  company  of  1 10  men.  and  on  April 
10.  1801,  started  for  Springfield,  where  he  reported  and  was 
assigned  to  dutv.  After  the  three-months  term  he  re-enlisted 
his  company  as'Comi«ny  C.  37th  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  or  Board  of  Trade  Rifles,  for  three  years.  He  was 
soon  commissioned  Major,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  command- 
ing regiment,  and  was  brevet  ted  Brigadier-General  for  brave 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  Prairie 
Grove,  Vicksburg  and  others.  On  account  of  ill-health  he 
resigned  and  came  home  in  October,  1804,  and  the  day  after 
was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  largest  Republican  majority 
ever  received  in  Like  County,  for  Representative  in  the  Illi- 
nois General  Assembly  forthe  sessions  of  1805-06,  and  re-elected 
in  1807  mid  served  until  1800.  During  the  sessions  of  186. 
and  1808  he  was  chairman  of  Committee  on  Finance.  Colone 
Pavnc  declining  all  proffers  of  further  political  honors,  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago  in  1808.  He  has  resided  in 
South  Evanston  since  1874.  and  has  been  ever  since  the  attor- 
ney for  the  village  of  South  Evanston.  He  is  ft  member  of 
Waukegan  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.    The  Colonel  married  Mi» 
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Delia  T.  Wright,  of  Connecticut,  ami  ho*  one  son— Charles  T. 
Colonel  Payne  is  a  nephew  of  I'liitcd  Slate*  Senator  Henry  It. 
Payne,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Kdd  cousin  to  Scrcno  Payne.  Coti- 
gn  **m  in  !  r  nr.  :  he  Auburn  1  U-trirt,  N  V. 

THOMAS  W  I'EMHKKTuX  broker  ami  commission  mer- 
chant, Chicago,  was  horn  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in-tober  21, 
IS  15.  He  settled  in  Chicago  in  lsiiii.  ami  was  first  in  the 
employ  or  II  I'  Stanley  .v  S  m.  then  Fr.ticis  \  Weber,  fruit 
e  immissioti  merehunts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Weh  r.  Southwii.k  A:  Co  .  for  one  year,  then  of  firm  of  South- 
wiek  A:  I'eiubTtun  for  roar  years  In  May,  is;;,  he  ,-stal>- 
Iwhetl  his  present  business.  H.'.  took  up  his  residence  in  South 
Kvanston  in  187*  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Koval  Arcanum  of 
Chicago,  and  its  sixtv-first  mcmlicr  as  regards'thc  City  Coun- 
cil. He  married  Miss  Sarah  H  Wiggiio,  of  Chk  •ago,  Di-i  em- 
ber 25,  1HT0.  Their  children  are  Maud  i, ,  Thorn  i<  W  Jr 
ami  Kva  M. 

THOMAS  PtTRKRLU  builder.  was  horn  in  Gloucestershire 
England.  Aug.i-t  12,  ||<.  learned  his  trade  with  his 

father  in  England,  at  which  he  has  worked  since  lY.rn- 
iop  >p  Chicago  in  1860,  he  worked  there  the  ftr*l  two  ve.irs 
for  'I  miothy  Horsey,  aft  -r  which  for  two  years  he  carried  on 

luirl.tiMir  „„.l  ,....»*  .._.!#....»   *.    t  « 


ttshmcnUoI  the  kind  in  the  city,  executing  orders  for  Wlv 
Mr  &  Co..  Harper  Brothers,  Horace  Greelev,  James  GcuXm 


I  owell,  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  February,  1850  They  have 
Ihn-e  children— Kli/ubeth  A.Catherine  "and  Roe* 

SAMCKI.  KKKH  was  horn  in  Leicestershire,  Knglnnd  Oelo> 
per*,  1SI4.  lie  learned  the  trade  of  n  s  ocking  weaver  with 
his  father,  and  worked  with  him  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  when 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  tame  with  his  mother.  Ruth' 
to  the  I  luted  States,  and  first  willed  in  Buffalo,  where  he 

worked  at  different  employments ftw  ■  short  ti          Then  he 

worked  upon  the  Erie  fallal  for  three  years;  thence  moved  to 
Summit  Comity,  when-  he  remained  for  four  veer*-  then  m 
1841.  came  to  Conk  County  and  settled  at  what  was  then 
called  Gran  Point,  now  known  as  South  Evanst,,,,,  and  bu.lt 
a  lint  shanty  one-half  mile  south  of  where  he  now  resiles  |„ 

'.-  ''"  "'I"1  '"       '"ni:...  milling  an  I  prosit  line  foi 
and  one-half  years,  and  smce  his  return  ha*  resided  in  South 
hvnnston.    Mr.  Heed  was  married  to  Mis.  Marian  Aiken  of 

j>hur       Schoharie  County,  X.  V..  January  27  18.15  Tiny 

have  six  childixn-Oauiel  F.,  (.Jcorge  H„  Byron  w  \  Helen 

h'ITr    ii     >  <Y['H-  "i  "'<•■"*"'>>  Abigail  A.  and  I  t  M. 

Mr.  Read  hat  held  the  office  of  Street  Commissioner  ever  since 
I  ^"  i.";T,vvSo""',  E»anstu„_„„w  some  forty  voa«. 
JACOB  KINN.  call  dealer,  was  born  in  (Iberbeww,  Darin- 
■twit,  Germany,  March  21,  I83fl     fib  mother  dyinjr  in  (i  .  , 
many,  he  came  it,  1951  toS.ulh  Bvanstor,.  with  his  father, 

r„  „  >  n      n"*  *  .of  •W".v         «'  la"d,  now  a  por- 

tion* thovdlugeof  s.i.l,  Kvanston.  1„  1.872  he  went  to 
Kane  (  onnty,  and  died  there  in  \m>.  his  stepmother  dvit.c 

i"m- £  i  *"ne  >'c,,r-     T»»  "u°j«'t  »f  this  sketch 

remained  u,  South  Evenstcn engaged  in  farming,  and  in  18?2 
ijigagcd  ,„  the  real  cMale  business,  .-out  inning  it  up  to 1«2 

when  b  eMwjmd  the  ran  sine*,.    Hewtm  married  to 

Mm  Louisa  K  K  line  of  Uhine.  Prussia.    She  died  March  IS 

18<^  leaving  two  ehtldren.  I«ih  dead      Hi-   1  wife  w,.s 

MissL^to  M.  Rinn,  of  Oberiiessen,  ticrm.uiv.  s  ,V  ,  ,1  i 
187N,  leavnuf  one  <d,.ld.  Minnie  I.  Kit...    Hi.  present  w  fowl. 

m,mv  IM^'";M1iInCJ,T,,H,rr'  in 

,J  i  i  •  ,.8,',•  Ue  learneil  his  trade  in  (icrinauy 
ami  worked  as  „  journeyman  for  five  years  ,|,e,e.  „„,|  ,  Z 

^  ami7ro;:r;  oj,b,.M''t.!,ork  <><"»<^j$rtL 


Bennett,  etc.  He  took  the  first  medal  for  his  tp,„n 
Amene.,,,  Institute  I-air  in  Wt»  Again  ill  health  troubled 
bun  and  after  the  panic  of  1h::J.  bavin-  lost  money  as  well  »! 
health,  hi-  was  induced  to  come  to  Chicago.  Jnhn'll  TVlatt 
the  printer  to  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship  "invented 
e  .inl.inatKii.  tyuo.  which  proved  impracticable,  anil  hen-  wtt, 
i.orn  Mr,  Sears  s  desire  to  invent  a  machine  to  do  iiwav  wi-l, 
the  obi  slow  hand  work  now  in  use.  This  he  hv  pt'rfeeie, 
after  years  of  study-his  Matrix-Producing  ma  bin,.  This 
mat-hine  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  ty|H-writer:  will  do  the 
work  of  six  to  ten  compositors:  it  has  a  cylinder  on  which  «re 
as  nuny  characters  a*  an>  used  in  printing,  then-  being  hut  oip 
of  e.i«  I.  ami  they  of  st«d.  These  are  represented  by  kcv> 
which,  when  played  upon,  impress  themselves,  without  corro- 
sion, in  a  material  on  which  he  spent  much  study.  The  ma- 
trix can  be  cast  from,  and  the  justification  is  made  afterward 
in  the  plate  by  a  very  simple  process.  If  proven  «  success 
this  machine  will  revolutionize  the  printing  art.  Mr.  Sears 
has  resided  in  Kvanston  since  1S7H.  He  nvtrried  Miss  Kli/a- 
both  He  Wolf,  of  Connecticut :  they  have  four  children,  IWtta, 
Nellie.  Rhnutni  and  Kiiiuia. 

C.  P.  SKI BKK,  captain  of  police,  was  born  in  Albanv,  JJ 
\  .  February  25,  ISJil).  He  rarnc  to  Kvanston  in  |.s;.(aj,,l  f,",|. 
lowed  house. moving  with  Fletcher  &  Hiinfonn,  and  afterward 
the  firm  or  Fletcher  .v  Scil*r.  May  1,  lfj<2.  he  was  sppoinb-d 
captain  of  police  of  South  Kvanston.  He  married  Mivs  Kmrau 
Lombard,  elEvanstoii.  They  have  one  child,  Catherine  i. . 
Sillier.   Mrs.  Sdlier's  parents  were  early  set  tlenof  Cookduutv. 

CHARI.KS  SKMBACII.  proprietor  of  meal  market,  mas 
born  in  Wurteml>erg.  (iermanv.  March  7,  1S45.  He  cmoe 
to  New  York  in  IHtil  and  worked  there  for  four  years ;  then 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  U2d  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  -i  rved  three  years  in  the  lute  Civil  War.  He  then  MM 
to  Kurope,  but  again  returned  to  the  United  Stales  in  IWis. 
In  |Hfl!»|u.  o|ieiHsl  a  meat  market  in  Chicago,  which  lie  run 
until,  in  Isesii,  be  came  to  South  Kvanston  and  has  carried  en 
that  business  ever  since,  lie  was  married  ill  I/>eds,  Knglanil, 
to  Miss  Sophia  Gceiteuwald.  of  Wiirtemberg,  (lermativ,  Msich 
IHU7.  They  have  six  children— Fredrick,  C  harles,  William, 
Tilly.  Henry  and  Ko-ie. 

-I.C.  SULLIVAN,  superintendent  Cslvarv  OmetK/,  1W 
Imrn  in  the  County  of  Tijiperary,  Ireland.  May  31,  IJCiO.  He 
was  engaged  in  farming  in  Irxdimd  and  came  to  Chijogo  in 
1890  and  became  engaged  with  contractor  I'.  J.  Sexton  as 
lime-keeper,  and  afterward  employed  in  insurance  business 
February  1,  1SX2,  he  was  made '  superintendent  of  Calvary 
Cemetery.  In  April.  1.H72,  he  married  Helen  M.  <>.  Flanagan, 
of  Tipp.  r.irv  County  Ireland.  They  have  eight  children 
Mary  C.  Ib-lcii  M. .'Richard  P.,  Margaret.  Miles  W ,  Jolm  t'„ 
Jr.,  Fit  ii  nie  and  Victor  V. 

JOHN  K.  WIIITK.  manufacturers' agent,  was  born  in  I/tn- 
easter,  Coos  County,  N.  H.,  March  12.  1H28.  Up  to  the  ago  of 
twenty  yetrs he  Was  engaged  with  his  parents  upon  a  farm, 
but  moving  to  Concord,  X.  II.,  Mr.  While  worked  fir 
four  yean  for  Cheney  &  Co.'s  Kxpress  In  Octolwr.  W50.  lie 
came  to  Chicago  and 'was  engaged  with  J.  P.  Chatiin  A  Co.,  for- 
wardingand  commission  merchants,  upto  Ix-i-i.  when  he  formed 
a  copartnership  with  J.  W.  Briggs  for  the  <ale  of  wooden  anil 
willow  ware,  as  the  firm  of  Briggs  &  While,  which  continued 
opto  is.,!.,  when  they  took  into  the  firm  John  Stewart  and 
John  A.  White,  a  nephew,  and  the  firm  became  White.  Stewart 
iv  White.  In  isfll  Mr.  John  E.  White  sold  nut  his  interest  to 
his  brother  Nathaniel,  and  engaged  a>  a  clerk  with  them  up  t«> 
IK?.1,  when  be  and  his  brother,  James  F,  took  the  busines. 
and  curried  it  on  up  to  1878.  Mr.  John  K.  White  then  cliwl 
out  the  business  and  since  then  has  engaged  in  his  present 
business  or  manufacturers'  agent.  He  resided  in  Kvanston  f«r 
two  years  from  lH7:t,  ami  in  1870  moved  to  S>uth  Bnnsttft. 
where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Klizabeth  Kxeeen 
Criggs,  of  I'tiea.  N.  V.,  January  7,  1*U.  They  haw  three 
Bhiloren,  Sarah  K  .  Alida  G.  Armenia,  and  one  deceased— Get - 
trude  B. 

J.  B.  WIXCHELL,  carpenter,  was  born  in  Pittsburg". 
Penn  .  September  ii.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Chi- 

cago in  1850,  where  his  father  dies).  Having  learned  ni- 
trade  In  Chicago,  iii  18<!7  he  went  to  St.  Joe..  Mich.,  and  ei  - 
gaged  in  building  ami  contracting,  when  became  to  South 
Kvanston  and  went  to  work  for  ^Ir.  Acklev.  He  murncil 
Miss  Juliet  Adams,  of  Connecticut.  Thcv  have  six  children- 
Cora,  Frank,  Allic.  Jimmie,  Birdie  and  Myrtle. 
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ROGERS  PARK. 

This  is  a  small  vitiligo  of  some  4<>m  people,  situated 
on  the  (.'hieajio  &  North-Western  road,  about  live  miles 
north  :>f  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  It  ia  known  on  sur- 
veyors'maps  as  a  subdivision of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter, anil  that  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  lying  cast 
of  Uid<re  Hoad  of  Section  31 :  also  the  west  half  of 
the  northwest  quartet  of  Section  :iv» ;  also  all  of  Sec- 
tion 30,  lying  south  of  the  Indian  boundary  line,  all 
in  Town  ship  41  north.  Range  14  east,  of  the  third 
principal  meridian."  The  village  takes  its  mime  from 
the  fact  that  Philip  Rogers,  an  Irishman,  came  to 
America  in  lSIis.  and  in  IS44  settled  upon  the  quarter 
section  now  called  Rogers  Ridge,  having  purchased  the 
land  at  Government  sale.  This  is  now  part  of  the 
subdivision  of  Roger*  Park.  Mr.  Roger*  died  in 
lK.'ai,  having  aeeuinulateil  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land 
IvitiEt  in  the  present  villages  of   Rogers  Park  and 

Bavenswood.   In  1  sr.r>.  p."  L,  Touhy  married  Miss 

Catherine  ('.  Rogers,  and  assumed  control  of  tlie prop- 
erty which  had  fallen  to  her.  Philip  Rogers,  dr..  died 
in  "ifOl'.t.  leaving  his  interest  in  the  estate  to  his  mother 
aid  Mrs.  Toufiy;  thns  Mr.  Tonliv  caino  into  control 
of  over  SOU  acre*.  In  ISTO,  he  sold  an  interest  to  S.  P. 
hunt,  L.  I*  Greenloaf,  C  11.  Morse  and  A.  H.  Jackson, 
who  formed  the  Rogers  Park  Building  Association, 
and  platted  the  site.  Since  then,  property  has 
advanced  hi  value,  and  Rogers  Park  has  already 
reached  the  distinction  of  having  become  an  incor- 
porate 1  village. 

The  \'Ul(tf/c  Cvr/mration  —The  village  of  Rogers 
Park  was  organized  in  April,  l*".S.  under  the  general 
law,  approved  April  lo.  lKTv'.  On  the  -".uli  of  April, 
is;*,  the  lirst  election  Tor  village  officers  was  held, 
resulting  in  the  choice  of  the  following  Trustees: 
James  Carter,  O.  \V.  Kean.  C.  It.  Ceperly,  Mathias 
Mann.  .1.  .1.  Pitkin  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  elected  President  in  Mav :  J.  S.  Xitterauer, 
clerk:  \\ .  L,  Crawford, Treasurer,  and  Thomas  K. 

Ehw,  Street  Commissioner.  Ill  1879,  the  officer* 
were' as  follows:  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the 
board;  \V.  L.  Crawford,  Treasurer:  George  Estes, 
Street  Commissioner:  P.  K.  Smith. Constable.  Ihc 
ofliocrs  for  lssu  were:  .1.  -I.  Pitkin.  President  :  \\ .  X. 
Wharton.  Clerk  :  A.  A.  l-Mine.  Attorney.  VV.  I-  Craw- 
ford. Treasurer:  C.  II.  Ceperlv.  Street  Commissioner. 
For  1SSI.  the  officers  were:  J.  J.  Pitkin.  President  j 
W.N.  Wharton.  Clerk;  C.  II.  Ce|ierly.  Street  CommiB- 
sinner;  A.  A.  Bxline,  Attorney.  E.  l>.  Cove  was 
elected  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  for  !>*•.>; 
W.  L  Crawford,  Treasurer ;  A.  A.  ExUne,  Attorney; 
John  land  lev.  t'onstable.  The  present  officers  are: 
A.  J.  Heckler.  President  :  J.  J.  Pitkin.  Street  Commis- 
sioner; W.  L.  Crawford.  Treasurer:  A.  A.  Exhne, 
Attorney;  John  Mndlev,  Constable;  C.  H-  Wharton, 

1  Churches.— The  Methodist  Episcopal  'Church  was 
organized  about  eight  wars  ujo.  its  neat  edihec  being 
erected  on  Growdeaf.Vast  »f  Chicago  Avenue.  I  he 
cost  of  the  pnua-rtv  was  about  «*,<hhi.  Until  the 
year  1881.  the  pulpit'  was  supplied  by  students  or  pro- 
fessors of  the  Northwestern  University.  Rev.  Andrew 
I'ouki  :■  was  the  first  pastor  i  nil  i  train  .1  »«  I.  IW 
was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  A.  J.  Jutkms.  m  the  fall  Of 

1883.   The  society  numbers  about  thirty  members. 

The  Episcopal  Mission  at  Rogers  Park  is  served  bv 
Rev.  Alfred  Loudorb.ick.  the  .society,  which  is  small, 
having  been  in  existence  about  two  years,  i  he  Mission 
meets  for  worship  in  the  school-house. 


BioaaAPBicil  utrfewss  or  loans  park. 
LOl'lS  liKCK.  tin  and  hardware  dealer.  wa»  born  in  Evans- 
ton,  Conk  County,  III.,  May  30,  1*5!).  His  parents,  John  and 
Kva,  settled  in  Evanston  in'lSot).  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  I  he  tannery  business  farSOBH  years,  and  afterward  for  live 
years  in  the  varnish  business.  In  1871,  they  moved  to  Glencoe, 
took  County,  where  they  now  reside,  and  engaged  in  funning 
and  stock-raising.  The*  subject  of  this  sketch  learned  his 
trade  With  J.  S.  Haywood,  of  Evanston.  and  for  sometime 
worked  for  Wigein  i'Lingren.  He  was  then  connected  with 
his  brother,  Charles  Beck,  in  the  hardware  business  up  to 
188S,  when  he  eatne  to  Rogers  Park  and  purchased  the  tin 
anil  hardware  store  of  John  McCarthy,  lie  was  married  to 
Mi-s  Minnie  Teitzen.  of  Kredonia,  Wis.,  October.  31,  1880. 
Thev  have  one  child— Charles  C. 

GKORQE  11.  BltOWN,  surgical  instrument  milker,  was 
born  in  Duyton,  Ohio,  November  0,  1833.  When  live  years  of 
age,  his  mother  having  died,  his  father  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
I  dun,  and  there  married.  Here  lie  lived  until  1842,  when  he 
went  to  Pcrrvsville.  Ind.,  and  engaged  in  the  gun  business  up 
to  18o4.  when  he  moved  to  Danville,  111.,  where  he  now 
resides.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  left  his  father's  home  in 
Porrysville,  and  went  to  Covington,  hid.,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  tinner.  From  IsT.l  to  1854,  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  at  various  points,  and  then  with  his  father 
engaged  in  the  tin  and  slow  business  at  Danville,  111.,  remain- 
ing with  him  up  to  19."i8.  He  then  went  into  partnership  with 
J Hmcs  Dei  n  in  tl  e.  same  *  —  M  1  li  i  npsign,  IDU  Jfhdcll 
continued  up  to  18*10,  when  he  returned  again  with  his  father 
to  Danville,  111.  In  18<(3  he  enlisted  in  the  t  niled  States 
Secret  Service  u|>  to  the  fall  of  1804,  when  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  tin  and  stove  business  on  Madison  Street, 
rear  <d  Franklin,  which  he  carried  on  up  to  1805,  when,  having 
sold  out  he  went  to  Evaiiston  and  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness until  the  fall  of  18oli,  again  selling  out  and  returning  to 
Danville  111.  In  August.  18011.  he  moved  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  where  he  remained  up  to  1875.  part  of  the  time  in  the 
tin  and  stove  business,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  as  super- 
intendent of  the  chanieal  department  of  the  National  .Sur- 
gical Institute.  In  the  summer  of  1*75.  he  eatne  to  Chicago 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  ami 
in  18711  to  lingers  Park,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  same 
bu-.ii.ess.  He  i,  a  trustee  and  steward  or  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  also  Secretary  of _  the  Hoard  0  trustees. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  \  .  Burt,  of  (  lmm|mig  i,  HI., 
Mav  11  1800.  She  died  April  14.  18<i7.  having  three  children 
-Edwin  B..  l.m  B.  and  Frederick  W.  He  married  his  present 
wife  Mi-s  JmnettS  McDonald,  of  Lodi,  Ind.,  SeptemlKT  2 
lsas  Thev  have  three  children— Frank  Mc,  Harry  It.  una 
Arthur  C.  '  Mr-.  Brown  s  father  died  when  she  was  seven  years 
old.  and  her  mother  moved  b>  Attica,  Ind.  . 

t    H  CARPENTER,  carpenter,  was  i>nrn  In  Bristol, 
Kenosha  County.  Wis.,  August  22,  1W3.     At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1870  went  to  Palatine.  Cook  t  ouuty,  where  he 
finished  learning  it,  working  then  for  two  years  there  as  a 
!  r  en .....     In  1872.  he  OMBO  to  HOMW  Ps*.  ami  worke.l 
for  h  s  f",  "r  two  years,  then  went  to  I„.dvillc.  Col  mining 
nn  l    r."™'eli..g.    In  1880.  he  returned  to  Rogers  Park,  and 
^  nedTcopartnershii.  with  C  11   Ceperly    as  the  linn  of 
■eiKTlv  \  Carpenter,  builders  and  eon  tractors,  which  was 
1  1^,1  ,-d  lulv     1882,  when,  with  C.  H.  Wharton,  he  formed 
he  i  n  scnt  firm  of  Carpenter  &  Wharton  builders  and  eOJB- 
n  c  ors     He  was  married  to  Miss  Eida  Dawson  of  I  ...on 
"rove  Wis..  .lanuarvSl.  1883.    They  have  one  child. 

r  \V  CARI'KXTEIt  grocer,  was  born  in  .slmron.  Wind- 
sor Co.m'tv  Vt.  '.lulv  10.181!..  From  the  ape of  seventeen 
he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  at  Hanover,  N.  II..  and  in 
1840  then  being  onlv  twentv-one  years  of  age,  engaged  in 
contra  '  i  g  and  building.  In  1842.  he  went  to  Ohio,  where 
c  remn  msl  up  to  1844.  wneu  he  went  to  Wisconsin  There 
he  Wnp  to  118<IS.  engaged  for  four  vers  of  the  time  in 
Kenoshi  at  his  trade,  and  the  balam-e  of  the  lime  hrmtaghl 
Bristol  Kenn>ha  County.  In  1870,  he  came  to  Palatine, 
Ond!  Couht".  where  he  resided  ....  to  1872.  when  he  moved  to 
Borers  Park  and  engaged  in  building  and  contracting.  June, 
87»  7,e  opened  bis  present  grocery^  He  has  been  one  of  the 
Trustee*  of  t  he  village  of  Kogers  Park  ami  a  so  t  r«stee  an 
stewan)  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Chureh.  He  w^v-  married 
t  ,  Mis'  Nancy  H«U.  "f  Hanover,  N.  II.  They  have  seven 
c  ,,,  en-Clara  E.  (now  Mrs.  James  Shmnwa^of  tostol 
Wis  )  Surah  .T  (now  Mrs.  C.  S  Brons.....  of  Kenosha).  Serena 
F  .  Daniel  S  ,  Don  O  ,  George  II.  ami  Minnie  O. 

C  H    CEPERIA'.  builder  and  contractor  was  born  near 
Albany;  N.  Y ,  October  31.  1840.    His  father  having  died  in 
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New  York  State,  he  went  to  Northfleld  with  his  mother  when 
four  years  or  aye,  where  he  resided  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  (aril  War  in  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  ll:lth 
!!•  iiv-ut  Volunteer  Infantrr,  mi  ]  served  as  Sergeant  for 
three  years  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  North- 
Held,  and  in  1806  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  carpentering,  and  worked  there  for  nine  year*,  part  of  the 
time  at  contracting  and  job  work.  In  1H72.  he  moved  to 
Rogers  Park,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  building  and  con- 
tract inL',  and  DM  constructed  the  most  of  the  building  of 
that  vilhige.  He  was  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Roger*  Park  on 
it*  organization,  and  also  Street  Commissioner  for  four  fear*, 
lie  is  at  present  school  director,  and  has  bmn  fur  four  "years. 
He  wa.-  married  to  Miss  Frances  Kerr,  of  Winnebago  Count  v 
III.,  April  1!»,  lfMtC,  They  have  five  children—  Clara  F,  Cor- 
nelia  k,  Walter  R..  Alii*  .1,  mid  Lvdia  K.  His  mother  died 
in  1*78. 

E.  A.  (IIISHOLM  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Jul*  1, 
1*40  For  six  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  drv  good*  trade  in 
Kdinburgh.  Scotland,  and  for  three  vears  in  Londo  i.  England 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1SU3,  and  was  connected  for  the  first 
three  vears  with  Ross  &  Foster,  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  dry  goods  house  of  Carson  Pirie  &  Co.,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  B fleet]  years,  five  years  or  that  time  as  their 
general  manager.  In  1877,  upon  the  business  being  bought 
out  by  J.  W.  Puohy  K  Co,,  ho  remained  in  the  same  position, 
and  has  entire  charge  or  the  business.  Mr.  Chishnbn  has  re- 
sided in  Roger*  Park  since  18*1.  He  was  married  t.,  Mist  Kiniua 
S.  Berry,  of  London.  June  10.  IHflO.  Thev  have  six  children 
-George  D.,  Edward  A..  Henry  (}.,  Charles  B„  Fred  and 

W.  L.  CRAWFORD,  seeretarv  Excclsfar  Iron  Works  Chi- 
cago, was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  V ,  June  14  1S48  |)e 
wrts  engaged  in  thai  county  as  a 'clerk  in  a  drv  goods  house. 

e  came  in  C  hicago  in  18«1»,  and  w«.soonnected'ftrst  with  Fox 
lI.,*,,r.U:  Walker  . >n  the  Illinois  ft  Michigm,  Canal,  then  with 

JL.l  i  .-  r"  4"  fe^Jf*1?  1  yr*K°.  MA  in  ISM  came  to  the  Kx- 
cc  sior  Iron  Works  as  book-keeper,  and  in  1882  was  mad,,  sec- 
retary of  that  company.    He  has  resided  in  Rogers  Park  since 

i  Zo  ■  \h  S-"'1  H  T"""»«0f  the  village since  Ms  organ! 
IzatlOll.    Mr,  (  rawr.ird  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  fester! v  of 

ch  WrT  v'l'h'  *\V?rnV        t9Vi-    '''"^V  have-iwo 
It   n  and  William  E. 

i*I't  a.£iL.« *"*>"'»  '"  Quebec.  Canada.  December  13. 
184 i.    From  18A7  to  18W  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade 

V  rllt    *M!ni>r'  T,1,'Vom-  *  <-'"••  »*«■  >>e  went  to  Now 
\ork  City  and  was  employed  OS  book-keeper  in  the  linen  de- 
partment or  the  house  of  A.  T.  Stewart  Tn  MM  he «m«te 
K1"1    intn  <l".  em,dnv  of  Field.  Palmer  T^ter 

up  to  ISO'S  He  then  went  into  the  dveiug  business  on  Firth 
Avenue,  Chicago,  as  firm  of  Itatl  ti  Co,  for  two  yean     In  WW 

1880  has  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  same.'  Mr.  Dalv  h  J  re! 
S  Pv  rk  ^rP'M">-  W5.   He  was  married  to  Wta 

a  •  . of  ,Nt;w  Wk  l  i,.v-  APril  II,  1H««.  Thev  have 
five  clnh  re.t-Calhariue.  Edward  *B..  Caroline.  DenfV  and 
Mary,  «nd  one  deceased,  Uuth.  •  nnn 

JAMBS  DALY  was  iH.rn  in  Ouelwc.  Canada  Anril  17 
Hewasnrstenguged  in  shipbuilding  with  tl  *  Sin oMIaxwell  I 
^phenson,  up  to  1807  wfcn  he  came  tot^ic«™,"nd    n  ^  if 
'  .  '  ^""'e  connected  with  the  house  or  J  V  I  Wll  &  Co 

thro!  vca  s  II.  «  v.>»°™?t  it"  Khool  directors  tor 
County^"  hS^iJmV  Wto  lwrn  in  K»»kake. 

Bl^BJ^tf^K,  T  Vi"^c  A«^"«y  e«r  since 
trustee.    Mr  Ex  line  w  .1  ,,>0Mtl?!' ,,f  '""■""hip  *hool 

Kankakee  County,  ^11  A i.ril^n  i H^ST?  of 
wife,  "November  1H  lH>a  h«  I  i  r.  !  -  ,Bjr  lh,v  dcsth  t,f  his 
John  S.  Exline  1?  is  ,efi  8  w,Jowf  with  one  son, 
riW  "'C'         nte  ye*».       only  issue  0f  such  marl 

n2r !?i8f  K^ti'iU?  foh^i,1).,,u- Pl,nn-  Fpb- 

worked  upon  s  farm  for  nn?^'0  Vi!"  Cpttl1^'  ",-  *»<! 
.-her  busing  feW^S 


W'ill  County,  where  he  resided  for  seven  yean  Tip  srrv^t  „. 
Deputy  Sheriff  or  Will  County  for  six  ,„K  th"  Sfcjer 
for  t  wo  years  of  1|  ,now  State  Penitentiar*.  Bn<|  ror  t£32 


Word,  .,f  Will  Oamty  III..  July  8,  187*  Th«  h.  "Z 
children.  <»rMl  le  l>.  an. I  Rjgar  A.  * 

PATRICK  OiXUlWIJf,  farmer.  P.  t>.  Rogers  Park  was 
norn  in  the  count)  of  Ih-rrv.  Ireland,  in  Mav  lv-o  '  jo, 
boyhood  was  mostly  ijienl  in  Kngland  driving  cattle  Sd 
farming  In  I8s?fl  |„.  ,  „„„.  ,„  tile  irn]t0il  States,  ami  fint 
engaged  in  farming  in  New  V..rk  Slate  for  four  years  He 
then  cam.-  t..  Chicago,  and  live  nontka  afterward  settled 
upon  his  present  farm,  where  he  lias  since  resides).  Fc  was 
oVSl'n1  ^  "*  Ffw,M'  M-  Hart,  of  New  York  Slate.  Oetobrr 
«.  ista.  Herpurentss«-ttlcdinKvanstonTownsliipinl81<.i  her 
mother  dying  in  1853  her  father  in  April.  18*1.  Thev  have 
three  children— James  II  ,,  Harriet  K.  (now  Mrs,  Daniel  Ward 
of  Denver)  ami  Francis  M. 

,  c-  w:  '1VM.MAN  wasbornin  Philadelphia. Penn.. Novem- 
r«'.!'  '.V?,.  1  ,  *M  connocteil  there  with  the  carpet  bou*of 
0.  W.  Hill  and  then  with  that  of  Bovd.  White  &  Co.,  then 
arierward  W  illiam  Hughes.  He  came  to  Chicago  February  » 
1H74.  with  Mr.  Hughes  and  connected  himself  with  the  firm  of 
Jackson  *;  Hughes,  which  afterward  became  Mean,  nnglies  4 
Co.,  the  present  firm,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ilallman  is  cashier 
He  has  resided  in  Rogers  Park  since  August,  1870.  He  iru 
elected  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village, 
and  was  also  re-elected  to  serve  the  second  term.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Kllis,  of  Philadelphia,  June  52,  1H7J. 
They  have  three  children— Frank  E..  Clara  V.  and  Edna  A. 

JOHN  L  HEALY,  entry  clerk  of  L.  H.  Thomas  manuract- 
urcr  of  inks,  was  born  in  Waterburv,  Vt.,  Mar  12,  15*4. 
He  learned  the  printer's  lntd«  in  Bellerille.  III.,  and  worked 
there  for  two  years:  then  in  Buttle  Crock,  Mich.,  up  to  1890, 
when  he  cuine  to  Chicago,  and  for  two  Years  worked  for 
Donnelly,  Loyd  &  Co.,  printer  .  In  18*1  he  eame  to  Rogers 
Park  and  accepted  his  present  position  with  L.  II.  Thomas. 

O.  F.  U  Kit  REN  was  born  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Ftb- 
ruary  lit,  1844.  Ho  came  with  his  parents  to  Boone  County, 
111.,  in  184S,  remaining  with  them  up  to  1802,  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  !)5th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  serred 
until  the  do-*'  of  the  war.  In  1808  he  went  to  Nashua,  Iowa, 
where  be  engaged  in  Hie  drag  business  up  to  1870,  when  lie 
came  to  Chicago  and  was  first  employed  by  Van  Sehiiack. 
Stevenson  &  Iteed  for  two  years.  lie'  then' engaged  in  the 
commission  business  nfler  'which  he  worked  for  Chase  & 
Pond  up  1874.  at  which  tiino  he  became  a  member  of  the 
present  firm  of  H.  II.  Pond  &  Co.,  commission  merchants, 
Chicago.  He  has  resided  in  Rogers  Park  since  the  spring  of 
18><0.  Mr.  Ilerrcn  is  treasurer  of  St.  Mark's  Kpiseopal  Cliurch 
«f  Rogers  Park.  He  was  married  lo  Miss  Clara  V.  (trilfin.  ol 
Bristol.  England,  November  M,  1H01I.  Thev  bare  one  child, 
Clara  I. 

D.  W.  KKAN.  real  estate  dealer,  Chicago,  was  horn  iu 
Crawford  County,  Penn.,  September  28,  1841.  He  came  t« 
Chicago  in  1883,  and  first  taught  school.  Then  enlisted  in  the 
3d  Board  of  Trade  Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  one 
year  afterward  was  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received 
at  battle  of  Perrvville.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  the hanklt'g 
business  in  New'  York  City  up  to  18WI,  when  he  was  made 
financial  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  holding  Out 
position  up  to  1873,  when  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Rogers  Park.  As  the  representative  of  the  Rogers 
Park  Lund  Company  he  has  constructed  most  of  the  residences 
of  that  village,  and  its  organization  was  mainly  due  U> 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kcan,  though  in  tbo  face  of  great  oppo- 
sition. He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Methodist  Church  of  that  village.  He  married  Miss  Klizn  A 
Pratt,  of  Connecticut,  in  Bloomington.  HI.  she  l«cing  at  the 


time  first  assistant  principal  of  high  school  at  Bloomington. 
They  have  three  children,  Jessie,  Ralph  D.  and  Mabol. 

J.  M.  KKAN,  real  estate  dealer.Chicago,  was  born  in  Crawford 
County,  Penn  .  April  30,  1849.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  18*j, 
anil  for  eight  years  was  employed  in  the.  banking  Imnseof  Pres- 
ton, Kean  &  Co.  In  the  full  of  1874  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
ten  business,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  became  connected  wiltt 
hi*  brother  D.  W.  Kean.  in  the  real  estate  business,  He  has 
resided  in  Rogers  Park  since  1873  Mr.  Kean  raarTK 
Florence  A.  Sehnles,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They  have  tarn 
children— Fronk  P..  Richard  M.  and  Gertrude  B, 

JOSEPH  P.  KLEIN  was  born  iu  Prussia,  Germany.  August 
S,  1833.    He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  Stal 
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1847,  "who  settled  in  Dutches  County,  New  York,  where  they 
lived  up  to  1832,  when  they  came 'to  Evanston  Township, 
Cook  County,  III.  His  father  died  there  on  February  7,  1870. 
and  his  mot  her  .Inly,  187-1.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  with 
his  (Mircnts  up  to  1803,  assisting  them  on  the  farm,  whieh  now 
forms  n  part  of  the  village  of  South  Evanston.  Since  the 
death  of  his  parents,  Mr.  Klein  has  carried  on  the  farm,  lie 
has.  been  Overseer  of  Highways,  for  two  term-;  also  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  one  term,  and  is  now  a  school  direc  tor  of 
Rogers  Park.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Schmidt,  of 
Prussia,  June  18.  1803.  Thev  have  six  children — Elizabeth 
K.,  Jacob,  Kmma  II  ,  Joseph  S'.,  Frank  ,1.  and  llenrv  W. 

KOBBKT  KYLE,  farmer.  P.  0.  Rogers  Park,  wasbotll  in 
Liverpool,  England,  Deceml>er  27,  lK'Jit.  although  his  parents, 
William  and  .Mice,  were  resident*  of  St.  John,  New  Hriitis. 
wiek.  His  boyhood  davs  were  spent  in  St.  John.  In  1*30  his 
parents  came' to  the  I'niled  States  and  settled  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y„  where  they  resided  up  to  1N0M.  when  they  moved  to 
Evan-ton  Township.  His  father  died  in  1880,  his  mother  is 
still  living.  Our  subject  at  the  age  of  fourteen  commenced 
sailing  on  the  lakes  from  Ruffalo  to  Chicago,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  to  187.),  having  in  that  time  passed  through  the 
different  grades  up  to  master  of  a  vessel  before  he  was  nine- 
teen. He  has  resided  in  Evanston  TowitsbJp  -ince  1847,  and 
since  abandoning  a  sailor's  life,  ha-  engaged  in  gardening. 
He  has.  been  school  director  for  five  years  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Ann  Marshall,  of  Arnold,  England,  February  :i.  1847. 
whose  father  dieil  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  of  cholera  in  18*!.  anil 
mother,  Sarah,  settled  in  Evanston,  Cook  Countv.  in  1843. 
Thev  have  four  children.  Emma  1.  mow  Mrs.  II.  W.  Phelps, 
of  Rogers  Parkl.  Alice  (now  Mrs.  William  Maxwell,  of 
Rogers  Park).  William  T.  and  Sadie  P. 

WILLIAM  L.  KYLE,  farmer,  P.  O  Rogers  Park,  was 
born  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  January  3,  1833.  He  came 
with  his  parents  in  1830  to  Ruffalo,  N.  Y.  Sailed  upon  the 
lakes  up  to  18?<2.  tilling  all  the  different  positions  '"before  the 
mast"  up  to  master  of  a  vessel.  He  has  residnl  in  Evanston 
Township  since  1850.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  M.Fisher, 
of  New  York  Stale.  Mav  25,  1803.  Thev  have  one  son- 
Neil  R. 

S.  T.  LANPIIEAR,  grocer,  was  born  in  Morrlstown, Lamoille 
County,  Yt.,  September  13.  1837.  He  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  ca'nc-bol'tomcd  chairs,  mop  sticks,  etc..  with 
Case.  Thomas  &  Co.,  in  Waterbury,  Yt.  In  1879  he  'vent  to 
Iowa  and  engaged  in  stock-raising  with  (*.  A.  Smith  up  to 
188().  when  he  came  to  Rogers  Park,  ami  for  two  years  manu- 
factured ink  for  L.  II.  Thomas.  In  1882  he  opened  his  pres- 
ent grocery.  He  was  married  Septemt>er  29,  1872  to  Miss 
Margaret  Ruttan,  of  Belleville,  Ontario.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. Frederick  O.  and  Florence  M. 

MATH  IAS  MANN,  farm  gardener,  was  born  in  Chicago 
February  >0.  1844.  HI*  parents  Tillman  and  Katrina  Mann, 
settled  in  Chicago  in  1*42,  when  hi*  father  worked  in  a  brick 
vard  shortly  afterward  eotningto  Eva-istown  Township, where 
he  bought  the  present  farm  from  Philip  Rogers.  The  father 
died  there  January  26.  1872.  ami  the  mother  September  lb. 
1882.  Mr.  Mann  lived  with  his  parents  on  the  rarm  up  to  their 
death,  since  which  time  he  ha-- carried  on  the  farm.  He  has 
l<een  Trustee  of  Rogers  Park  for  two  years,  school  director  for 
six  years,  and  director  of  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Church.  He 
was' married  to  Miss  Margaret  Mono,  of  Prussia,  April  23, 
18<W.  They  have  six  children-Mary.  Kate,  Henry, Elisabeth. 
Birdie  and  Edward. 

ROLAND  P.  MARKS  was  liorn  in  Durham,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 20.  1844.  His  father,  Almeron  Marks,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, was  an  attornevand  a  member  id  the  New  York  State 
legislature.  He  died  in  1881.  His  mother  in  1800  married 
Chaunev  Brooks,  of  Hall  imore  (his  uncle  by  marriage),  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  I  he 
subject  "of  this  sketch  came  to  Chicago  in  180.1  as  a  clerk  in  the 
house  or  Field.  Palmer  &  Leiter.through  application  to  Potter 
Palmer,  who  had  previously  been  a  clerk  in  his  father,  Al- 
meron Marks's  store  at  Durham,  Mr.  Marks  has  ever  since 
that  time  been  connected  with  that  wholesale  house,  and 
at  this  time  has  charge  of  the  departments  of  flannels  and 
blankets  in  the  house,  which  is  now  Marshall  Field  \  Co.  In 
October,  1875.  he  took  up  his  residem-e  in  Rogers  Park,  but 
from  the  first  of  the  following  year  up  to  187H  was  absent  in 
New  Y..rk  Citv  on  business  connected  with  present  firm.  In 
1881  he  returned  to  Rogers  Park,  where  he  now  resides.  1  Ie  has 
been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Rogers  Park.  11-'  was  married  to 
Miss  Emma  Hutchinson,  of  Southold,  Long  Island.  l>eoemher 
3,  1872.    They  have  two  children,  (Irace  E.  and  Edith  H. 

J.J.  PITKIN,  farmer.  P.  O.  Rogers  Park,  was  born  in 
Harfford,  Conn.,  August  15,  1829.    He  learned  the  trade  of 


tool-making  in  Massachusetts,  and  worked  for  ten  years  at 
Amherst.  From  there  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1857,and  worked 
for  six  years  fur  different  firms,  when  he  engaged  in  business 
for  himself,  lie  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  Yiew  in  I80SI, 
while  carrying  on  his  business  in  Chicago  up  to  1874,  when  he 
moved  to  Rogers  Park, where  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  lie 
was  one  of  the  Yillage  Trustees  of  Rogers  Park  for  four  years 
from  its  organization,  ami  was  president  of  the  board  during 
the  years  l)\Hl-82.  He  is  now  street  commissioner.  Mr.  Pit- 
kin was  married  to  Miss  Susan. I.  Thompson,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  February  5,  1852.  They  have  three  children — Charles 
T„  Susan  L.  and  Esther  A. 

J.  F.  PRATT  was  born  in  Sterling.  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
January  1,  1852.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and 
January  I,  1875.  he  connected  himself  with  the  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  house  of  Phelps,  Dodge  \  Palmer,  and  the  following 
two  years  traveled  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  January,  1877. 
he  gave  up  traveling,  and  accepted  a  position  as  house  sales- 
man, which  he  has  occupied  up  to  the  present  time.  He  has  re- 
sided in  Rogers  Park  since  187-j.  and  has  been  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  village  for  t  he  last  five  years.  Mr.  Pratt  married 
Mi-.-  Helen  A.  Chaffin,  «.f  Hidden,  Mass.,  in  Worcester, Mass.. 
August  20.  1873.  They  have  three  children — Helen  I,., George 
E.  and  Ida  M. 

H.  E.  ROCNDS  was  U>rn  in  Enosburg.  Yt..  September  29, 
1X3K.  Ilis  parents,  Li  ster  and  Aurilla,  came  West  in  1840  and 
settled  in  Southport  (now  Kenosha).  Wis,,  when'  his  father 
taught  school,  lie  was  one  of  the  original  "Fourierites"  who 
founded  the  village  of  Cereseo,  adjoining  Ripon,  Wis.  He 
now  lives  at  Eureka,  Wis.,  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Rounds  died  April  15,  1882.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1851.  lie 
learned  the  printer's  trade  with  S.  P.  Rounds,  mid  was  for 
some  time  employed  as  his  foreman.  In  1800  he  went  to  Pike's 
Peak  in  charge  of  a  mining  outfit,  and  remained  there  three 
years,  eighteen  mouths  of  the  time  mining,  anil  eighteen 
months  connected  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  at  Denver, 
having  a  one-fourth  interest  in  that  newsjMiper.  In  18153.  hav- 
ing returned  to  Eureka,  Wis.,  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  his  father.  He  also  served  four  months  in  the 
41st  Regiment  Wisconsin  Yolutiteer  Infantry  during  the 
late  CiTil  War.  lie  published  foroneyear  the  Eureka  Journal, 
and  lo com  |  m  n  v  with  llcram  Merlev  (now  deceased  (.started  the 
Oshkosh  Journal,  at  Oshkosh.  Wis!,  and  carried  on  the  same 
for  live  years,  and  having  sold  out  the  paper  to  the  Oshkosh 
Xorthwe-tern.  returned  in  1873  to  Chicago.and  since  that  time 
has  been  connected  with  the  business  of  S.  P.  Rounds  and 
Rounds  Type  «;  Press  Company.  He  has  resided  in  Rogers 
Park  since  1874;  was  school  dint-tor  and  also  Trustee  of  the 
village.  Mr.  Rounds  married  Miss  Hattic  N.  Parker,  in 
Racine.  Wis..  September  20,  1*07.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren—Elinor. Lafayette  and  Aurilla. 

MATH  I  AS  SCIIM1T,  dealer  in  lioots  ar.d  shoes,  was  Ikunin 
Luxembourg.  Oermany,  February  12.  1840.  He  Jearned  his 
trade  in  Luxembourg,  and  worked  at  it  up  to  1872,  when  he 
came  to  Chicago,  when- he  was  employed  at  his  trade  up  to 
1877.  in  which  year  ho  came  to  Evanston  Township  and 
opened  his  present  boot  and  shoe  store.  He  married  Kate 
Schmit.  of  Luxembourg,  in  Chicago. 

ROBERT  M.  SCHOLKS,  dealer  in  teas,  coffees  and  spices, 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Helfast,  Ireland.  October  31.  1820.  At 
I  In  age  r !.),-..  He  can;.'  «  itli  I  is  |  arents,  William  and  Jane, 
to  Montreal.  Canada.  Ilis  mother  died  when  he  was  ipiile 
young,  and  his  father  in  1855.  In  1800  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  brass  work,  which  he  continued  up  to  1805. 
when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  different  employments 
up  to  1870,  the  dale  or  his  present  business,  lie  has  resided 
in  Rogers  Park  since  1880.  He  was  inarrii-d  to  Miss  Isabella 
Brough,  of  Montreal.  Canada.  April  15,1851.  Thev  have  four 
children — Lewis  A..  Florence  E.,  Fremont  and  Parker. 

(lEOROE  J.  SERR1N  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  hid.,  March 
21.1802.  He  clerked  in  the  grocery  store  of  R.  W.  Rip|ietoe 
in  Terre  Haute,  up  to  September.  1882,  when  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  employ  of  J.  J.  Fishcl  &  Co.,  grocers.  He  con- 
tinued with  them «p  to  January.  1883,  when  he  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  S.  T.  Lamphear,  of  Rogers  Park, 
whichposition  he  now  holds. 

PETER  SMITH,  farmer.  P.  0.  Rogers  Park,  was  born  in 
Prussia,  I  ierrnany.  June  7, 1824.  His  parents  came  toChicago  in 
1840  and  in  1812  sett  led  in  Evanston  Town.-hip.having  purchased 
the  land  of  John  Smith,  upon  which  they  lived  up  to  the  time  of 
their  deaths,  his  father  dving  in  1870  and  his  mother  in  1880. 
Mr.  Smith  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  up  to  1849,  when  he 
took  entire  charge,  and  has  carried  it  on  ever  since  He  was 
elected  Just  ice  of  the  Peace  for  four  years,  but  resigned  after  the 
expimiiou  of  two  years;  was  also  Town  Clerk  in  1877.   He  was 
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married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Phillips,  of  Prussia,  tiermanv,  April 
2!»,  1S4W.  They  have  ten  children—  Peter  K..  John  J./fioorge, 
Michael.  Philip.  A. .drew. Charles.  Mathias.  Annie  M.and  Lou  So. 

I'.  U  Tul  JIY  was  burn  in  Foakle.  count v  of  ('Inn-.  Irt'land. 
Mare),  15.  W*S.    In  18(10  lie  cam.-  with  his  brother  t..  New 
\ork  City,  And  engaged  in  the  carpet  business  wild  Hiram 
Anderson,  with  wtiont  he  remained  up  in  ISM,  when  he  chrm 
to  Chicago  uml  first  opened  a  grocery  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Illinois  streets.     Re  then  famed  a  copartnership  with 
Alexander  Henderson  ami  P.  M.  Rogci-s.as  the  (Inn  or  Touhy, 
t.    *°"  *        "hieh  continued  up  to  18(17.  when  he  oainc 
la  Roger*  Park.    Mr.  Tuulir  is  the  founder  of  iioecn  Park 
having  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  plat  nf  the  village.    j„  isn<» 
he  built  his  present  fine  residence,  which  was  completed  in 
1*70.    In  1870  he  sold  an  interest  in  Roger*  Park  to  S  P 
limit.  Ij.  L.  (irevnlcnn.  C,  II.  Mors*-  and  A.  11.  Jackson,  who 
rcniHd  the  Rogers  Park  Building  Association,  with  S.  P. 
I^unt  as  trustee.     The  Only  members  of  that  urbanization 
who   retain    any  interest  in    the  partnership  are  P.  L, 
Touhy  and  C.  II.  Morse.    Mr.  Touhv  U  »Uo  interested  in  the 
North  Side  dry  goods  store  of  J.  W.  Touhv  \  Co..  whieh  was 
opened  Seutl  *>.-  1-V  is»:t.    ||c  has  been  trustee-  of  the  vil- 
lage since  its  organization  uml  school  dirortnr  for  three  terms 
U-  was  inamwl  to  Miss  Catharine  C  Roger*  September  13, 
1803,  daughter  of  Phil.|i  Rogers,  after  whom  tin  village  of 
Rogers  I  ark  was  named.    Mr.  Rogers  settled  in  Chicago  in 
1SJU,  ami  in  1844 CUM  to  Rogers  Park  and  purchased  at  Go- 
vcrnmcnt  sale  the  land  now  |*id  out  as  Rogers  Park,  lie 
died in           leaving  two  children-Philip    M.   and  Mrs. 
Jouliy.     Mr  Touhy  and  wife  have  seven  children- Murv  It., 
iT'i'I  °-  ^""fae.  PWrto-     Alice  undiiW. 

».  ii.  v Alty,  attoroev.  was  Ihihi  in  QlMndaga  Coimtv, 
to.V-rT-'  '1' lHi4-.  "»«r*««W»thi»r.  Samuel  taiy.camo 

Br  U.^  :',r,drn,,W,h,,FrC',lrh  XVar"s"  C"Pt*ta  ""dcrthe 
I  !  •?  ^L  QuSe;  ""'  Wtt>  will>  hi'»  «t  the  battle  east  of 
Ufee  llia.npa.n.  which  occurred  before  the  Revolutionary 
SS'  /  ^""W-B*  the  British  Government  g>vt  him  I 
tract  of  land  at  Johnstown.  X.  V.  |{i(.h«rd,  the  father  of  the 
subject  nf  this  sketch,  was  horn  onJnly  4.  1770.  and  »-«  the 

or  law  with  he  late  Attorney-General  M vers,  of  O^ensbtinr 

Wk^ndT  Wi"  849  ta  ^  a,i",lU<-;i  the  lb,  "f  New' 
1«K  and  for  fifteen  years  practiced  law  Under  the  rtrje  of 

ten.  "1 ,rr,  i^jf  '.'r  ^r,nc  r"^  « 

lion  William  ii  <!    '  i,r1',""<f',,l«w  »'»    partnership  with 

New  York  M  J"  v^T  '"if  J,U,*<  °f  *■  ^'Pr-me  Court  of 
D.stnct  Attorney  of  St.  Uwmm  County,  N.  Y.,  and  l^a.no 


noted  as  an  able  and  IMlMsafu]  criminal  Uwver.    lit  tank 
»[.  bis  res,d.-„ce  in  Rogers  Park  March  t.  ISsV  |mij  ^  . 
engaged  smee  hat  time  in  the  general  practice  of  h,^  f5? 
cago.  and  has  la-en  en  ployed  in  a  great  mativ  « 
eases.    He  Med  fa  the  organization  of  St.  Paul's  F.Z.Z 

Lurch  nf  Roger.  Park,  amf  has  since  been  the  UvOt 
H«  was  married  to  Miss  Kmina  A.  Witherell.  daughier  of  (  i 
ate  Hon.  riiomas  I).  W^therell.  of  IK-  Peyster.  St  UwJn I 

o..  M.  y    September  2l».  18M,  Thev  have  one  Mn,  oJE 

fc«ldXh>M  °f  Nar>  S  BWb*5««  wom^grz 

G.  II.  WHARTON  of  the  firm  of  Caroenter  &  Vfartai 
bui  ders,  was  born  in  Uund.DeL,  November  111.1819.  Ileeane 
w.t  I,  his  parent*  to  Evanaton  in  1857.  His  father  Imng  a  ear- 
[►enter,  he  lcarne.1  the  same  trade,  ami  worked  with  him  for  live 
or  six  years.  I„  1873  he  came  to  Rogers  Park,  working  at  bk 
trade  as  a  joi.rnev.nati  up  to  1S77,  when  he  engaged  in  Dtttineai 
for  himself,  in  lHS'l  forming  a  copartnership  with  C.  II  Car- 
[.enter,  as  the  Brtn  of  Carpenter  &  Wharton,  builders,  lie  bai 
iwcn  \illage  Clerk  for  one  year.  He  married  Miss  Louisa 
WrJod^ary,  of  Whitewater.  Wis..  June  L  1B7«.  Tlier  h«ve 
two  children— Clara  and  Belle  } 

HARRISON  M.  WILD,  organist  of  the  Chureb  of  the 
Ascension,  and  teacher  of  music,  was  born  in  Hoboken.  S.J  , 
Mar.  h  «,  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  commenced  his  ma- 

sical  education  with  Arthur  J.  Creswold.  After  two  years  of 
study  In-  went  to  Ucrmnnv  and  spent  one  year  ut  the  ft* 
servaton-  of  Music,  at  Leipzig,  lie  returniNl  to  CMctM  in 
WO,  rommeneed  leaching  music  and  at  the  same  time  earrv- 
l.ig  on  his  fttttUee  under  II.  Clarence  Bddv.  In  Aneast,  160, 
he  lieenmc  connected  with  the  Hershev  School  of  Musical  Art. 
Hgi  w  ild  has  resided  with  his  parent*  in  Rogers  Park  jiuce 

THOMAS  S.  WILD,  of  Wild  &  Hills,  bras*  founders,  Chi- 
cago, w«s  born  in  Sheffield,  Kngland.  March  fi,  1832.  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  sUrKjeB|  instrument  maker,  iu  Sheffield,  hu 
worke<i  for  Hutchinson  Bros.,  of  the  sum.-  place,  uptotheage 
of  twenty-one.  From  that  time  up  to  18541  he  engaged  in  the 
optii  al  instrument  business,  when  he  came  to  New  York  ami 
for  eight  ye  ars  worked,  first  in  a  surgical  instrument  manufac- 
tory, then  in  a  s- w  ing  machine  manufactory,  after  whii.li  lie 
learned  the  Trade  of  brass  founder.  In  18414,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago ami  took  charge  of  the  business  of  IX  C.  Smith  &  Co., 
nmnuraelurcrs  of  organs.  In  ISTi1,  hv  started  the  present  busi- 
ness, as  firm  of  Luce.  Wild.  Fawcett  it  Co.,  which  one  vear  after- 
ward was  changed  m  the  present  firm  of  Wild  &  ifills.  Mr. 
Wild  has  resided  in  Rogers  Park  since  ls?S.  He  married  Mist 
Georgian.!  11.  Major,  of  Hath,  England.  April  8,  18190.  Tier 
have  three  children— Hams'—       ^Vederiek  S  and  Gcorgiauii. 
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Early  Settlement.— In  Jnly,  1829,  the  United 
States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians, 
at  Prairie  du  Chieu,  and  1,280  acres  of  land  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  about  fourteen  mile.*  from  Chicago, 
were  i-eded  to  Anton  Ouilmette,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  married  a  Pottawatomie  woman  of  "  roval  blood," 
named  Archange.  After  the  Black  Hawk'War  most 
of  the  friendly  Indiana  removed  to  Green  Bay,  but 
among  those  who  remained  upon  their  reservations 
was  Ouilmette,  or  Wilmette.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settler  they  had  eight  children. 
In  the  summer  of  183U  K rust  in  Patterson,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  and  six  other  families  left  their 
homes  in  Vermont  to  make  new  ones  cither  in  Illinois 
or  Wisconsin.  They  made  tlte  journey  in  covered  wag- 
ons, or  '•  prairie  schooners,"  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August,  LS36,  cncani]>ed  on  the  hill,  near  where  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Winnetka  now  stands.  At  this 
time  there  was  scarcely  a  house  between  Chicago  and 
Waukegan,  the  latter  place  being  then  a  small  military 
station  called  Littlcfort."  .Mr.  Patterson  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  general  location  that  he  began,  with 
his  friends,  to  build  a  log  house  on  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  16,  in  the  present  vicinity  of  Will- 
iam (iarland's  fine  residence.  One  of  Mr.  Patterson's 
assistants  in  raising  the  house  was  Alexander  MeDan- 
iel,  who  was  also  seeking  a  homestead.  This  land  had 
not  been  surveyed  by  t  he  Government,  and  those  who 
built  upon  their  claim  acquired  many  advantages  in 
obtaining  their  choice  of  real  estate.  When  completed, 
Mr.  Patterson's  house,  then  located  on  the  military 
road  from  Chicago  to  Oreen  Bay,  was  opened  as  a 
"  way-side  inn."  In  October,  of  this  year,  Mr.  MeDan- 
iel  bought  a  Government  claim  upon  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Winnetka,  and  now  known  as  the 
"  Peek  Place."  In  the  spring  of  1887  he  purchased 
land  and  built  hiinsell  a  house  where  John  Garland 
now  lives,  south  of  the  railroad  depot  Here  he 
resided  for  live  years,  keeping  "bachelor's  hall,"  and 
accommodating  all  bis  Chicago  friends  and  others  who 
could  not  "put  up"  at  the  "  Patterson  House."  Mr. 
McDauiel  ufterwards  removed  to  Evanston  and  to  Wil- 
mette. That  gentleman  writes  of  his  coming,  more  in 
detail, as  follows :  "On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1836, 
I  left  Chicago  in  the  morning,  and  al>out  noon  I 
brought  up  at  the  house  of  Anton  Ouilmette.  The 
place  was  then  called  Gross  Point,  being  located 
about  fourteen  miles  northwest  from  Chicago,  on  the 
lake  shore.  The  house  that  the  "Wilmette"  family 
then  occupied  was  a  large  double  hewed  log  block 
house,  considered  in  those  days  good  enough  for  a  very 
Congressman  to  live  in.  At  "least  I  thought  so,  when 
I  was  dispatching  the  magnificent  meal  of  vegetables 
grown  on  a  rich  soil,  which  the  young  ladies  of  the 
house  had  prepared  for  me.  I  was  then  a  young  man 
about  twentv-ono  years  old.  and  this  being  my  first 
trip  out  of  Chicago  since  I  had  come  West,  1  nat- 
urally was  curious  to  know  more  about  my  hosts. 
Upon  inquiry  1  soon  found  out  that  the  family  con- 
sisted of  Anton  and  Archange,  the  heads  of  the  fam- 


ily, and  their  eight  children — Joseph,  Mitchell,  Louis, 
Francis,  Elizabeth,  Archouce,  Sophia  and  Josette ; 
Lucius  R  Darling,  husband  of  Elizabeth,  and  John 
Oerashee,  husband  of  Sophia.  The  father  being  a 
Frenchman  and  the  mother  a  half-breed,  the  children 
were  nearly  white,  verv  comely,  well  dressed  and  intel- 
ligent. Josette.  in  fact,  had  obtained  quite  a  reputa- 
tion aa  a  beauty.  The  Wilmette*  owned  cattle,  horses, 
wagons,  carriages  and  farming  implements,  working 
a  large  tract  of  laud.  After  leaving  the  family  I 
passed  along  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  to  where  Winnetka  is  now  located. 
There  I  purchased  the  claim  on  160  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  of  Perry  Baker  and  Simeon  Lovelaud.  In 
March,  1837,  I  built  a  house  on  the  land  and  kept 
'  bachelor's  hull'  there  for  live  years.  Iliad  occasion 
to  become  very  well  acquainted  with  my  Indian  friends 
and  found  them  most  agreeable  ncighliors." 

About,  the  time  Mr.  .McOaniel  settled  at  Winnetka, 
Anson  H.  Taylor  came  to  live  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. In  183?  Phillip  Marshall  and  A.  M.  Talloy  set- 
tied  at  Glencoe.  Mr.  Talley  was  a  printer  in  the 
Democrat  ollice,  but  longed  for  fresh  air  and  country 
life.  Wendcl  Allis,  with  his  sons  Jacob  and  John, 
located  on  Section  20  in  the  fall  of  1838.  John  is 
still  a  resident  of  Winnetka,  During  the  same  year 
Harrison  Lowe  and  Simon  Doyle  settled  on  the  lake 
shore  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  21,  and 
Timothy  Sunderland  and  family  a  short  distance 
south  of  them,  on  the  fractional  northwest  quarter 
of  Section  27,  where  Jacob  Schmitt  now  resides. 
Joel  ('.  Stebhins  located  himself  on  the  north  half  of 
Section  35,  a  little  sout  h  of  Westerlicld's  pier.  Charles 
U.  Beaubien,acousinof  Mark,  settled  near  the  center  of 
Section  27,  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Henry  Gage. 
Charles  Bcaubien,  like  his  cousin  Mark,  was  a  great 
fiddler,  and  was  always  in  demand  when  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  Trier  wished  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their 
life  by  a  "  whirl "  with  the  few  blooming  white  girls 
of  that  vicinity  and  those  even  of  u  duskier  tinge. 
The  Wilmette  family  were  upon  such  occasions  in 
almost  as  pressing  demand  as  Beaubien  himself.  In 
1838  Mr.  Ellis,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
came  to  reside  in  his  neighborhood,  and  in  1839  John 
Foster,  who  now  lives  with  his  son  Frank,  nt  Evuns- 
ton.  settled  on  Section  33.  Marcus  Gormly,  with  his 
son  Michael,  settled  at  Glencoe  in  1889,  Robert  Dag- 
gert  arriving  alwut  the  same  time.  In  1840  Josepli 
Feltman  located  on  Section  29;  Lambert  Dushani 
and  Joseph  Fountain,  on  the  lake  shore,  opposite 
Wilmette,  on  Section  27;  Annua  Hill,  with  his  fam- 
ily, on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  33,  near 
John  Schaefer's  saloon ;  Edward  Dalton  and  John 
Armstrong,  on  Section  32  :  E.  Crane,  uncle  of  Charles 
and  Osro  Crane,  of  Evanston,  on  Section  33,  opposite 
the  church  ;  am  1  Dennis  Cliffert,  on  Section  29.  In 
IS41  Samuel  Jerome  settled  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  21 ',  Jnmes  Hartrie  located  on  Section  31, 
and  John  Maltor  and  Peter  Schmitt  upon  Section  28. 
The  next  year  (1842)  the  following  settlers  located 
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themselves :  Franz  Engels,  John  J.  Schreiuer,  Brady 
and  Peter  Schaefer  on  Section  32,  and  Hubert  Hcrrig 
and  nermann  Passbaeh  on  Section  33.  In  1843  John 
Burro,  John  Wagner  and  John  Luuerinann  located  on 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section ',  28,  the  latter 
where  Joo  Lauermann's  store  now  stands.  Other  early 
settlers  are  as  follows :  John  Schildgen  and  Remhard 
Nunzig,  1844;  John  and  Jacob  Schinitt,  on  the  lake 
shore,  1845;  Joseph  Schneider,  1840,  and  Andrew 
Reinwald  in  1847. 

Township  Hi*tonj.—T\\e  township  of  New  Trier  was 
organised  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Comity  Clerk,  at 
the  house  of  John  Garland,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
April,  1850.  Jesse  Mattison  acted  as  Moderator,  and 
William  H.  Garland  as  Clerk.  The  Bret  officers  elected 
were :  James  Hartry,  Supervisor ;  John  Garland,  Clerk ; 
Andrew  Hood  and  Anson  II.  Taylor,  Justices  of  the 

Peace;  Michael Gormlj,  Assessor ;  John  Lauermaan, 

Collector;  Anton  Schneider,  Overseer  of  the  Poor; 
Michael  Deidrieh,  Michael  Gormlv  and  James  Hartry, 
Commissioners  of  Highways.  The  Supervisors  up  to 
date  have  been  as  follows :  James  Hartry,  1851; 
Michael  Gormlv.  1852-53;  John  Garland,  lS.Vt; 
Michael  Gormly"  1855-5? ;  John  Schielgeti,  1858-59; 
Michael  Gormlv,  1860  ;  John  Schielgon,  1861 ;  Michael 
Gormlv,  1802-64 ;  Lambert  Blum,  1865-66  ;  Thomas 
M.  Thompson,  180T-C8;  Jacob  Conrad,  1SC9 ;  Autou 
Hascamp.  1870-71 ;  election  changed  from  November, 
18?2,  to  April,  1873;  Anton  Hascamp,  1873-79 ;  J.  N. 
Smith,  1880-84.  The  present  town  ollicers  are:  J. 
N.  Smith,  Supervisor;  John  G.  Wcstcrfield,  Clerk; 
Michael  Gormly  and  John  Schielgcn,  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  John  Schaefer,  Assessor;  Baptiste  Mueller, 
Collectors  Paul  Fehd,  Daniel  H.  Mahouey  aud  D.  S, 
Klocpfer,  Commissioners  of  Highways, 

WILMETTE. 

The  reader  has  already  learned  who  first  settled  upon 
the  land  afterwards  matted  as  Wilmette  and  \\  in- 
netka.  In  1838-39  Wilmette  sold  a  portion  of  his 
lands  and  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Several 
of  the  family  returned  in  1843-44  and  sold  the  re- 
maining interest,  occupying  the  old  homestead  until 
July  of  the  latter  year.  After  subsequent  transfers 
the  village  fell  to  its  present  proprietors.  J.G.  Wester- 
field,  who  had  purchased  the  Wilmette  homestead, 
tore  down  the  old  house  in  1865.  Iu  1861  H.  A.  Din- 
gee,  of  New  York,  purchased  270  acres  of  the  Wil- 
mette property  for  $4,000.  Alexander  McDaniel  moved 
to  Wilmette  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  during  this 
year,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Dingee,  Westerficld, 
Henry  W.  Blodgett  and  Simon  V.  Khue,  platted  the 
original  site  of  the  village.  Several  houses  and  a 
depot  were  built  at  this  time.  The  village  was  at  first 
called  "Gross  Point,"  as  was  the  whole  voting  precinct 
north  of  Chicago  and  east  of  the  Chicago  River.  The 
first  plat  consisted  of  "about  fivo  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  to  which  subsequent  additions  of 
over  three  hundred  acres  have  been  made.  The  post- 
office  dates  from  June  25, 1870,  when  Alex.  McDaniel, 
the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed  Postmaster. 
The  principal  proprietors  of  the  villag:  are  now  Messrs. 
McDaniel,  Dingee,  Westerficld,  Lombard  Dusharn, 
Andrew  J.  Brown  and  John  Gage. 

The  village  of  Wilmette  was  incorporated  in  October, 
1872.  and  the  following  officers  elected :  Board  of 
Trustees,  A.  McDaniel  (President),  C.  F.  Boggs,  A.  T. 
Sherman,  B.  M.  Munn,  Amos  Shantz  and" John  G. 
Westerfield;  Charles  A.  Vail,  Clerk.    B.  M.  Munu 


was  elected  President  iu  1873 ;  A  T.  Sherman,  1874; 
A.  Shantz,  1875-77;  H.  Latham,  1878-79;  J.  W. 
Finney,  1880-82.  C.  A.  Vail  served  as  Clerk  until 
1875,  at  which  time  he  was  succeeded  by  0.  P.  Wester- 
field, who  continued  iu  office  for  three  years.  R.  S. 
M.  Bennett  was  elected  in  1878.  John  (J.  Westerfield 
has  acted  as  Clerk  since  1879. 

Amos  Shantz,  so  long  connected  with  village  affairs, 
died  in  December,  1883.  The  present  officers  are  as 
follows:  S.  M.  Dingee,  Rev.  William  Nestrater,  B. 
F.  Hill,  F.  P.  Sheldon  and  Frank  L  Joy  (President), 
Trustees ;  P.  M.  Cornell,  Police  Magistrate. 

Wilmette  is  a  pleasaut  suburb  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred people,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Chi- 
cago. The  location  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  that 
can  be  found,  being  moro  than  thirty  feet  above  five 
level  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  made  attractive  by  the 
dense  growth  of  oalcs,  elms,  maples  and  bass-wood 
which  is  found  in  this  vicinity.  This  also  acts  as 
a  barrier  against  the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  fur- 
nishes a  delightful  retreat  from  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  city  in  summer.  In  addition  to  its  natural  beau- 
ties it* may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  religious, 
social  and"  educational  advantages  of  Wilmette  are 
all  that  could  be  wished.  The  village  has  three 
churches  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  prohibited 
by  ordinance. 
'  'J  he  Churches  —The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  October,  1878,  with  Rev.  M.  Auer  as 
pastor.  Since  that  time  Revs.  C.  W.  Thornton,  J.  P. 
Bushi»gtrom,J.  A.  Mattock,  R.  W.  Arms,  H.  B.  Ridge- 
way  and  J.  H.  Ailing.    The  society  has  no  church. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Wilmette  was 
organized  June  13,  1875,  Rev.  E.  P.  Wheeler  being 
pastor.  He  continued  in  charge  of  the  society  from 
May,  1876.  to  January,  1880;  Rev.  S.  T.  Kidder  for 
two  years  thereafter,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Parr  from  May, 
1882,  to  date.  In  September,  1883,  the  building  was 
completed  aud  the  society  entered  its  new  house  of 
worship,  having  previously  occupied  the  school-hoine. 
The  present  membership  is  about  thirty,  the  society 
being  out  of  debt  and  self-supporting. 

WIXNETKA. 

Early  Events.— A  short  time  after  Mr.  Patterson 
opened  his  hotel,  the  first  one  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  an  English  family  came  from  London  to 
grow  up  with  the  new  country,  and,  traveling  along 
the  military  road,  were  so  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  country  at  Winnetka  that  they  became 
temporary  sojourners  at  the  public  house.  Soon  after- 
ward  Mrs.  Stansberry,  one  of  the  newcomers,  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  being  buried  on  the  hill  where  the 
church  now  stands.  This  is  one  of  the  first  death* 
recorded  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Shortly  artcr- 
wards  Lucia,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pattersons,  died  oi 
consumption,  and  was  buried  on  the  same  grouua . 
while  in  November,  1837.  Mr.  Patterson  himself  dieo. 
Mrs.  Patterson  survived  her  husband  for  thirty-seun 
years  and  was  finally  taken  to  Milwaukee  for  burial. 
She  and  her  sons  continued  to  keep  their  MB  lor  sev- 
eral years,  selling  to  Lucas  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  soW  » 
Marcus  D.  Gillman,  and  in  1847  Mr.  Gillroan  tog 
over  the  property  to  John  Garland,  who  kept  MHH 
house  for  over  ten  years.  The  site  of  the  eld  tag 
hotel  is  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Henry  v. 
Lloyd,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  village  of  Wiuuetka,  signifying 
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Place,"  was  originally  laid  out  by  Charles  E.  Peck 
and  Walter  S.  Gurnee,  in  1854.  The  site  consisted  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  21  and  nearly  all 
of  the  northeast  ouarter  of  Section  20,  containing 
about  three  hundred  acres.  James  L.  Willsor bought 
the  first  lot  of  Mr.  Pock  and  built  his  house  anon  his 
present,  homestead.  Meeting  Mr.  Peck  in  Chicago, 
one  day,  his  friend  told  him  that  he  had  just  platted 
*  new  town  "  out  in  the  country,"  and  suggested  that 
they  drive  out  together  and  look  at  the  land.  The 
spot  was  soon  reached  and  Mr.  Willson  at  once  picked 
out  a  piece  of  land  which  run  up  over  a  beautiful 
knoll,  Mr.  Peck  having  informed  him  of  Ins  intention  to 
build  upon  land  next  to  this  tract.  The  bargain  was 
quickly  concluded  and  Mr.  Willson  immediately  made 
preparations  to  build.  This  was  in  June,  18.T5  While 
Mr.  WillHon  was  building  his  house,  his  family  occu- 
pied the  barn  which  was  first  completed.  As  the 
weather  was  mild,  however,  this  was  a  delightful  taste 
of  "summer  resorting." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1884,  there  occurred  at 
that  old  homestead,  where"  the  quiet,  peaceable  old 
couple  had  spent  so  many  years  together,  one  of  the 
most  horrible  crimes  ever  committed.    .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willson  lived  alone,  and  upon  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth the  old  man  was  found  by  a  voting  girl  who 
came  to  the  house  weekly,  lying  upon  his  sitting-room 
floor  with  two  bullet  holes  in  his  body,  which  was  also 
cruelly  crushed  and  battered    Mrs.'  Willson,  in  the 
sleeping  chamber  above,  was  discovered  by  others,  who 
were  summoned,  lying  u|kmi  the  bed,  her  head  crushed 
to  a  puln,  the  scalp  torn  from  it  and  thrown  back  over 
the  forehead,  and  the  room  spattered  with  blood.  A 
pair  of  iron  tongs,  twisted,  broken  and  bloody;  an 
old  ivory-handled  sword,  the  gift  of  a  dead  son,  spat-- 
tered  with  gore :  a  broken  cane,  lying  upon  the  floor 
near  the  withered  arm  of  the  poor  old  paralytic  lady, 
which  hung  over  the  l*d— these  shocking  evidences  of  a 
fiendish  crime  committal,  were  first  discovered  by  a 
young  butcherof  the  village.   He  was  afterward  arrested 
by  Pinkerton's  detectives,  and  the  verdict  of  the  coron- 
er's jury  pointed  the  fingerof  suspicion  at  him.    His  trial 
has  not  yet  (March.  1884)  occurred.    The  remains  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson  now  repose  in  Graceland  Ceme- 
tery.   Mr  Willson  was  seventy-two  at  the  time  of  his 
death  :  Mrs  Willson  eighty-three  years  of  age.  They 
were  an  eccentric  old  couple  in  financial  matters,  but 
were  lovable  and  warm  hearted  in  many  respects,  ami 
left  hosts  of  friends  to  mourn  at  their  violent  deaths. 

The  family  of  Charles  E.  Peck  was  the  second 
ono  to  movo  to  Winuetka,  and  his  house  the  second 
one  erected  upon  the  present  village  site.  John  C. 
Garland  bought  the  "  Peck  Place  "and  made  thotirst 
addition  to  tho  village  plat.  A  |iost-ornce  was  estab- 
lished in  1856,  with  Anson  H.Taylor  as  Postmaster. 

The  site  of  Winuetka  is  an  elevated  ridge,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  tho  lake.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty-four  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of 
which'  is  owned  by  John  T.  Dale  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Web- 
ster, sister  of  the  late  John  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago. 
The  northern  portion  comprises  several  hand  red  acres 
of  land,  including  "  Lake  View."  The  village  con- 
tains about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  city  limits,  and  is  coming  into  notice 
as  a  beautiful  summer  resort.  Its  imposing  brick 
school  building  was  erected  in  18C0,  at  a  cost  of 
#15,000,  it  being  the  intention  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy at  Winuetka.  A  dormitory  wa3  built  at  the 
Bamc  time  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  For  several  years  the 
Chicago   University  leased  the  buildings, "  but  the 


undertaking  was  soon  abandoned.  The  building  is 
now  used  as  a  district  school-house.  It  is  a  two-story 
structure,  the  large  hall  in  the  up|«r  storv  being  used 
not  only  for  school  but  for  public  entertainments. 
The  attendance  is  about  125,  Mr.  Dixon  being  princi- 
I»il  of  the  school.  He  has  threo  assistants.  The  dor- 
mitory  has  been  used  for  a  private  school. 

The,  Yillu-je  Corporation.— The  villago  of  Winuotka 
was  incorporated,  by  Legislative  enactment,  March  10, 
1869,  the  first  election  being  held  in  April  and  result- 
ing in  the  choice  of  the  following  Board  of  Trustees: 
Artcmus  Carter  (President),  Jared  Cage,  Timothy 
Wright,  David  1'.  Wilder,  Thomas  Bassett  and  J.  P. 
Atwood.  The  first  otHcers  were :  Treasurer,  O.  W.  Bel- 
den  ;  Assessor,  R.  M.  Craves :  Marshal  and  Collector, 
Nicholas  Simons,  Clerk,  II.  W.  Kennev.  John 
T.  Dale  succeeded  Mr.  Carter  as  President  of  the  Vil- 
lage Board,  continuing  in  office  until  1874,  when 
James  L.  Willson  succeeded  him.  In  1876  Mr.  Dale 
was  elected  to  the  position  followed  bv  Daniel  Schack- 
ford  in  1877.  In  1878  Mr.  Willson  was  elected 
President  The  present  Village  Board  is  composed 
of  the  following:  R.  T.  Murphy,  FranciB  Lach- 
ner,  James  O.  Parker,  George  W.  Heath  and  John  Allis. 
Morris  .1.  Moth  is  Treasurer  and  Dr.  J.  W.Scott,  Clerk. 

The  Churches. — Christ  Church  was  erected  by  John 
Garland,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Susannah,  who  died 
July  23,  18(55.  Tho  church  was  built  in  1869  and 
used  as  a  44  Union  Meeting  House"  until  1876,  when  it 
was  deeded  to  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  Rt,  Rev.  W.  E. 
McLaren.  It  was  consecrated  by  him  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  ScptcrulxT  of  that  year*  as  "  Christ  Church, 
Winuetka,"  and  organized  under  that  name  with  Rev. 
J.  Stewart  Smith,  at  that  time  rector  at  Evauston. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lytton,  of  Highland  Park,  has  also  had 
charge  of  the  mission,  but  the  first  resideut  clergy, 
man  was  Rev.  George  A.  Whitnev,  tho  present  incum- 
bent, who  took  charge  July  1,  1883.  The  present 
officers  of  the  mission  are :  Charles  0.  F.  Sedgewick 
and  William  Nethercot,  wardens;  F  O.  Lyman,  treas- 
urer; T.  O.  Bell,  clerk.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants is  thirty. 

The  Winuetka  Conjregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized Septomlicr  29,  ls?4.  At  first  the  society  wor- 
shiped in  the  Town  Hall,  but  afterwards  teased  the 
Unitarian  Church  building  which  they  now  occupy. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Kidder  was  the  first  and  only  settled  pastor, 
and  the  Church  is  now  under  his  charge.  It  numbers, 
at  present,  about  fifty  members. 

Guoss  Point  is  the  name  of  the  village  lying  to 
the  southwest  of  Wilmette  and  incorporated  March 
10,  1874,  its  first  Board  of  Trustees  being:  M.  Sclnvfer. 
(President) ;  Frank  Engles,  Sr.,  John  Bleser,  Joseph 
Pasbach,  Bombard  Braun  and  Adam  Bauer;  Rein- 
hard  Nauzig,  Clerk.  41  Gross  Point  "  was  first  used  |to 
designate  tho  point  of  land  which  stretches  out  into 
the  fake  opposite  Wilmette ;  then  a  voting  precinct  of 
the  county  north  of  Chicago  and  east  of  the  river; 
next  the  present  village  of  Wilmette,  and  lastly  the 
body  politic  organized  from  Wilmette  in  1874.  Tho 
village  numbers  over  three  hundred  people,  aud  is  sep- 
arated  from  Wilmette  chiefly  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, the  population  being  oomposed  mostly  of  Ger- 
mans. The  Gorman  Catholic  Church,  one  o"f  the  old- 
est in  the  community,  is  located  in  this  locality, 
although  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Wil- 
mette. The  present  village  officers  of  Gross  Point 
consist  of  Mutemus  Schnpfer,  (President ;)  Anton  Mar- 
tini. Peter  Peyo,  J.  J.  Rengel,  Joseph  Thalmann  and 
M.  Mueck  ;  Anton  Uuerter,  Clerk. 
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St,  Joseph  lioman  Catholic  Oharch  was  organized  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany  (February),  1843. 
by  Rev.  Fisher,  of  St.  Mary  s  Church.  Chicago.  Up 
to  December,  1645,  Fathers;  Fisher  and  Ostlangenberg, 
both  priests  in  that  Church,  had  charge  of  the  young 
but  growing  society.  Few  of  its  most  prominent 
early  members  are  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Gross 

Point. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  Bummer  of  1813,  a  log 
building,  24x30  feet,  hail  been  erected  near  the  site  of 
the  present  imposing  edifice,  so  that  this  little  band  of 
pioneer  Catholics  in  this  part  of  the  county  were  not 
quite  homeless.  In  December,  1845.  the  society  called 
their  first  settled  pastor,  Rev.  G.  II.  Flatbe/and  he 
remained  in  charge  of  the  Church  until  January,  1847. 
His  successor,  Rev.  I.  II.  Fortmann,  continued  as  the 
priest  in  charge,  until  June,  1852.  During  his  incum- 
bency, in  1848,  a  new  and  more  commodious  frame 
church  was  erected  to  meet  the  requirement!  of  the 
growing  society.  Rev.  I.  H.  J acomet  served  the  Church 
from  June  to  September.  185a  ;  Rev.  I*.  Kuepjier  until 
January  1,  1853,  Rev.  Nicholas  Stauber  until  May, 
1855,  and  Rev.  A.  Kopp  until  I8u0.  Until  October  of 
this  year  the  Church  was  attended  by  the  Hedemptorist 
Fathers  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Chicago.  For  the 
succeeding  four  years  the  Church  was  served  as  fol- 
lows: Rev.  Peter  Hartlaub,  from  October,  1860,  to 
February,  1861;  Rev.  Father  Tschicdcr,  S.  J.,  until 
June,  1861,  and  Rev.  Franz  Blacsinger  from  July, 
1*61,  to  November  10,  1864,  dying  a  few  days  there- 
after. From  November,  l8t:4,  to  October,  1865,  the 
Kedeinpterist  Fathers  had  charge  of  the  Church,  when 
Itev.  B.  Ueskeniaun  l»ecame  its  pastor  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  June  1,  IST'J.  It  was  in  1868 
that  the  present  laigo  brick  church  was  com- 
menced, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  before  long  an 
addition  will  have  to  be  made  to  it.  Without,  the 
structure  has  not  been  completed,  but  within  it  has 
been  finely  frescoed  and  richly  eml>cllished.  Rev. 
William  Nctstrater,  the  present  priest  in  charge,  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Church  since  June  I,  18?a,  having 
been  called  from  Lincoln,  Illinois,  where  he  presided 
both  ovor  that  charge  and  the  one  at  Bloomington. 
Within  the  past  eleven  vears  he  has  seen  St.  Joseph's 
Church  increasing  so  rapidly  that  two  hundred  fami- 
lies,  or  one  thousand  communicants,  worship  within 
its  sanctuary-.  The  school,  which  is  connected  with 
the  society,  was  organized  about  fifteen  years  as;o.  and 
is  attended  by  over  two  hundred  children.  The  value 
of  the  entire  property,  including  the  priost's  house,  is 
pltiC43iJ  tit  $*40(000. 

GLENCOE. 

This  village  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  oi  the 
town  of  New  Trior,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, on  the  Chicago  ft  North- Western  road.  Glencoe 
was  incorporated  March  2<i.  1869,  and  improvements 
progressed  under  the  guidance  of  G.  II.  Williams,  J. 
W.  P.  Hover,  J.  C.  Starr,  Dr.  Johu  Nutt.  Joseph  Dag- 
gett and  others.  The  village  now  contains  about  300 
people,  one  good  general  store,  a  post-office,  a  good 
school,  one  church,  and  quite  a  collection  of  houses. 

Vongrftf)ii(ional  Qkvr  h  of  Christ.— In  November, 
1870,  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett  commenced  to  preach  to  the 
Lmon  Church,  at  Glencoe,  but  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  to  form  a  distinct  organization.  Notice  was 
given  on  Sunday,  October  13,  1873,  that  this  question 
would  form  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next  Wednes- 
day evening  prayer  meeting.    It  was  well  attended 


and  the  question  was  fully  discussed  with  absolute 
unanimity  of  feeling  and  opinion,  that  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  ought  at  once  to  be  organized.  S.  C. 
Bartlett.  S.  T.  Lockwood,  and  P.  N.  Sherwood  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  arrange  all  the  preliminaries  of 
such  an  organization.  On  the  30th  of  this  month  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  presented  by  this  committee, 
were  adopted.  A  council  was  called  to  meet  November 
12, 1 872,  the  following  societies  being  invited  to  attend  : 
Congregational  Church  of  Evansten,  and  the  i'irst 
Union  Park,  Leavitt  Street  and  Tabernacle  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  Chicago.  Profs.  F.  W.  Fisk.  J. 
T.  Hyde,  and  G.  N.  Boardman,  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  were  also  in  attendance.  The  soci- 
ety was  organized  aud  recognized  by  the  council,  and 
the  following  joined  and  formed  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Christ,  of  Glencoe: 

By  letter: — From  the  Union  Park  Congregational 
Church  in  Chicago,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Maty  L. 
bartlett,  Edwin  J.  Bartlett,  Miss  Alice  W.  Bartlett, 
William  A.  Bartlett,  Charles  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Kate 
F.  Howard,  Samuel  T.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Juliette  P. 
Lookwood,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Nutt;  from  the  New  En- 
gland  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago,  Frederick 
Vs.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Ellen  Newhall :  from  the  Forty- 
seventh-street  Congregational  Church, Chicago,  lien- 
ry  Willson,  Mrs.  Jane  Willson  ;  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Danbury.  Conn.,  Washington  A 
Nichols;  from  the  Congregational  Church,  Kenosiia, 
Wis..  Miss  Laura  A.  Newberry;  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Evanston,  Mrs.  Carrie  L  Daggett: 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Evanston, 
Augustus  II.  JJovev.  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hovey,  Miss  Hat- 
tie  M.  Hovey,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Hovey,  Archibald  W. 
Fletcher,  Mrs!  Elizabeth  Fletcher ;  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Kenosha.  Wis.,  Porter  N.  Sher- 
wood, Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Sherwood ;  from  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Evanston,  Mrs.  Jeanettc  C.  Starr. 
By  profession:  —  Alexander  Hammond,  George  P, 
Newhall. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Church,  before  a  separate  Con- 
gregational society  was  formed,  was  at  first  supplied 
temporarily,  and  later  bv  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett  Prof. 
Bartlett  served  the  Congregational  Church  regu- 
larly from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  the  autumn 
of  1872  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  ho  resigned,  being 
subsequently  called  to  Dartmouth  College  Church.  Han- 
over, N.  II.  During  a  portion  of  his  incumljcncy,in 
1873-74,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  bv  Prof-  t;  «■ 
Boardman.  Prof.  Bartlett  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
F.  D.  Henienwav,  of  Evanston,  who  resigned  m  Oc- 
tober, 1878,  to  assume  charge  of  his  Church  in  South 
Evanston.  Morning  services  were  conducted  for  a 
time  by  J.  A.  Owen,  A.  H.  Hovey,  II.  N.  Rust.  S.  l. 
lockwood  and  Ernst  II  Lockwood,  members  of  Un- 
church. The  next  regular  pastor  was  Rev .  Hi»m 
Day,  the  present  incumbent,  who  preached  his  M* 
sermon  October  17,  1880. 

BKXiRAPniC.lL  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  TRIES. 

JOHKT.  DALE  was  born  April  25.  1841.  at  Sandbacli.  bn- 
glaml.  In  1H48  hi*  parents  immigrated  to  Salt-in.  Kwosnai  .. 
Win,  where,  he  remained  until  he  attained  hi*  ™'Vnl^3 
when  engaged  fur  two  winter  terms  in  teaching  district  ser '  • 
When  twenty-one  years  <>f  age  he  came  to  Chicago  to  > 
fortune,  without  influence  or  friends,  and  after  a  few  »™'  f 
in  trving  various  occupations.  Ix>giin  the  shirty  of  '  . 

nearlv  two  years  was  a  law  clerk  and  student  in  an  otnw.  «« 
in  180.5  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.    Sim*  that  time  nj  « 
been  engaged  in  a  law  practice  in  Chicago,  principal?  i 
office  btMriflHa,  pertaining  to  real  estate  matters.    Me  ren  f 


to  Winnetlta  in  1870,  was  elected  for  two  yem»  J  ".""V,,^,! 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  and  four  years  a  member  of  toe  uw*  • 
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lie  is  u  tnernber  of  the  Congregat ional  Church,  and  superin- 
tcmk'iit  of  Sabbath-school  in  Winnetka.  and  of  the  Cougrcga- 
t  tonal  Chili  in  the  city.  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the  Order  nf 
Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the  I  In  num.-  Society  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
I>ale  is  a  man  of  strong  literary  tastes,  and  takes  great  interest 
in  the  current  events  of  the  day.  He  1ms  made  judicious  invest- 
menu  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  which  have  secured  to  him  a 
handsome  competency.  He  married  in  1870  Miss  Leila  VV. 
ti raves,  of  Chicago,  a  young  lady  of  line  musical  accomplish- 
ment*. Thcv  have  one  child,  Ruth  <}.,  about  two  years  of  age. 

JAMBS  H.  F  CRM  AX,  retired.  P.O.  Wilmctte.  was  horn 
in  New  York  City  September  as.  1820.  He  came  to  Dt  Kail. 
County.  III.,  in  183!),  and  engaged  in  farming  for  several  years. 
He  was  editor  ami  proprietor  of  the  Sandwich  (iazette  for  nine 
years.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  1874,  he  engaged  in  the  leather 
trade  until  1881.  when  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  business. 
Ill  February,  1875,  he  came  to  Wilmctte  and  purchased  his 
present  home,  where  he  has  since  resided.  InDe  Kalb  County  he 
held  the  offices  of  Highway  Commissioner.  Assessor  and  Super- 
visor, and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Equalization 
appointed  by  Governor  Palmer.  He  married  Miss  France* 
Sweet,  of  Canada.  August  22.  1848.  whose  parents  settled  in 
I ,a  Salle  Countv.  111.,  in  1837.  Thev  have  seven  children— 
.lanette.  William.  Caroline,  Lucy,  .lohii,  Jane  K.  and  .lames 
H...lr. 

15.  F.  BILL*  lumberman,  Wilmctte,  wa<  born  in  Jefferson 
Countv,  N.  V..  Mav22,  1830.  His  father  Arunah  Hill,  studied 
medicine  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Eli  Hill,  of  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y.,  but  never  practiced.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  I8H0,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  dross  Point.  At  this  time  he  also  engaged 
in  the  coopering  business,  and  in  1840  he  removed  to  He  Kalb 
County,  where  lie  died  in  1850.  The  suhji-ct  of  this  sketch 
learned  the  coopering  trade  with  his  father  at  Gross  Point,  and 
went  with  him  to  |)e  Kalb  County.  In  1840  he  started  for 
California  overland,  with  only  |3.50  in  his  pocket  with  which 
■i! -iuv  In-  w.iv.  He  wintered  al  For'  l-antviic.  ,:>'.  i!:cr,.  .-,,r- 
ried  the  llrst  inail  between  Fori  Ijiramie  and  New  Fori  Kear- 
ney. The  following  spring  he  went  to  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  and 
remained  for  t  liree  years  mining  anil  prospecting.  lie  returned 
home  in  1*53  and  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  Austin,  of  Kane 
County.  September  16,  1850.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  a  sue- 
ccssfui  farmer  in  both  He  Kalb  anil  Kane  counties.  In  1873  he 
came  to  Wilmctte,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  connection 
with  Messrs.  McDaniel  and  Latham  he  has  made  large  and  val- 
uable additions  to  Wilmctte,  now  known  as  Hillvillc.    He  is  at 

S resent  a  Trustee  .if  the  village  of  Wilmctte,  and  has  been  such 
uring  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  here  In  1881-82  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  and  is 
at  present  interested  in  the  same  businessat  Evanston.  111.  His 
family  consists  of  six  children— Benjamin  F.,  Jr..  Elizabeth. 
Nathaniel,  Iinogene,  Albert  and  Allison. 

W.  H.  KIN'NKY,  grocer,  Wiliuette.  was  born  in  Chicago 
November  22.  1840.  His  parents,  Joel  and  Permelia.  cam*  to 
Chicago  in  1837,  where  they  lived  until,  in  1855,  they  moved 
to  Winnetka  awl  engaged  iii  the  grocery  business.^  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  station  agent  of  the  C.  it  N.  W.  II.  R. 
at  Winnetka  up  to  1801,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  80th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  railroad  regiment,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  closeof  the  war  as  First  Lieutenant.  He  then 
returned  to  Winnetka  and  wasagain  slat  ion  agent  at  that  place 
up  to  1878,  when  he  went  to  Colorado  for  four  months,  and 
again  returning  o|*ncd  his  present  business  at.  W  dinette.  He 
is  a  member  id  the  Social  Club  of  Wilmelte.  He  married  Miss 
Jane  Mc Daniels,  of  New  Trier  Township.  January  1,  180l>.  She 
died  Deoemlier  20.  1878.  leaving  one  child,  Millie.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Maggie  McDaiiiels,  of  Batavia,  111.:  they  were 

married  February  15,  1880.   

IIUBKAHD  LATHAM,  retired.  Wilmctte.  was  born  in  Gro- 
ton.  New  l/ondon  Co..  Conn.,  November  II,  1821.  Hi*  parents 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  X.  Y„  in  1830.  T»ie  subjeetof  this  sketch 
clerked  in  a  -tore  inRcekman  Street,  N.  Y..  for  two  years,  and 
in  18*8  came  West  to  De  Kalb  County.  111.,  and  took  up  a 
(lovernment  claim  of  240  acres  where  Sandwich  now  is,  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business  and  in  farming.  In  184*  he 
went  to  California,  mining  and  prospecting.  On  his  return  to 
De  Kalb  Countv  he  engaged  in  clearing  and  improving  his 
claim,  which  he  till  owns.  In  1871  he  came  to  Wilmctte, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  owns  one-half  interest  tu  what  is 
known  as  Hill  Jv  Latham  and  Hill  ,V  McDaniel  additions.  He 
is  also  interested  in  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  company 
and  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Sandwich. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Wilmctte  for  six  terms,  and 
while  residing  in  Sandwich,  111.,  was  township  trustee  of 
schools  and  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Souionauk.  •  He  married 


Miss  Anna  L.  Barnes,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  They  have 
fix  children — Lillie  A.  (now  Mrs.  J.  D.Negus,  of  Sandwich), 
natlie  B.,  Harry  II.,  Ellis  C,  Fannie  L.  and  Carlton  R. 

J.  P.  LACERMANX,  dealer  in  general  merchandise.  Gross 
Point,  was  born  in  dross  Point  Septemlier  14, 1852.  His  grand- 
father. John,  settled  in  tiross  Point  in  1*30,  taking  up  a  claim 
near  Gross  Point  and  Rose  Hill.  His  son,  John  (the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch)  went  to  Chicago  in  1855,  and  was 
drowned  at  Stone  (juarry  July  10,  1857.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  at  the  age  of  twelve' clerked  in  the  grocery  Store  of 
0.  M.  lliintoou,  at  Evanston,  for  about  one  year,  fn  1872  he 
established  his  present  business  at  (iross  Point.  He  was  Vil- 
lage Trustee  for  four  years,  and  wus  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  but  resigiusl  the  position.  He  married  Miss  Maggie  A. 
Vollman,  of  dross  Point.  January  II,  18?(i.  They  have  three 
children — Annie,  Mary  and  Louisa,  ner  parents  settled  at 
Gross  Point  in  1800. 

ALEX  Mi  DANllOL,  Wiliuette,  was  born  in  Bath,  Sleulien 
County,  X.  Y„  February  13,  1815.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  remained  with  his  p-irenls,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of 
his  ttaj  whs  on  a  farm.  On  May  12, 18110,  he  started  for  the 
West ,  reaching  Chicago  May  27  of  the  same  year,  ne  remained 
in  Chicago  that  summer,  and  August  5  4  can  <•  t-<  what  is  now 
Winnetka.  Cook  County,  and  in  October,  lMSfl,  bought  a  Gov- 
ernment claim  where  that  village  is  now  located,  known  as 
the  Peck  Place.  In  the  spring  of  IS37  he  bought  and  cleared 
ground  and  built  a  small  shanty  where  John  Garland  now  lives, 
south  of  railroad  depot,  lie  afterward  built  a  good  limine  on 
the  Peck  Place,  and  lived  there  until,  September,  27.  1842,  he 
moved  to  Kvanston,  where  he  built  a  house  west  of  the  railroad 
de|Kit,  in  which  he  lived  until  April,  18.53,  when  he  moved  to 
New  TrierTownship,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  what 
is  now  Wiliuette  Station,  lie  remained  there  up  to  the  spring 
of  1800,  then  moved  to  where  he  now  resides  in  Wilmctte.  In 
connection  with  II.  A.  Dingeo.  of  New  York,  he  laid  out  the 
village  of  Wilmctte.  and  made  many  of  its  improvements. 
Mr.  McDaniel  is  the  oldest  settler  now  living  in  New  Trier 
Township.  He  was  school  director  and  Trustee  of  the  village 
to  assist  in  its  start,  and  although  repeatedly  solicited,  has 
always  been  averse  to  holding  public  offices,  lie  was  married 
toMi'ss  Kmeline  Hulitoon.  of  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N. 
Y„  November  27,  1842.  They  have  live  children— Ellen  (now 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Balcain,  of  Minnesota),  Charles.  Henry,  (leorge  and 
Grant.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  McDaniel  settled  in  South 
Evanston  in  1830. 

J.  W,  SCOTT,  M.  D..  Winnetka,  was  bom  in  Wcllsburg,  W. 
Va.,  on  January  15.  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  Nnrthwest- 
ern  University,  at  Evanston,  graduating  in  1873.  He  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Isaac  Poole,  of  Kvanston,  and  graduated 
from  Chicago  Medical  College  in  1870.  He  practiced  in  west- 
ern Kansas  up  to  1880,  and  then  came  to  Winnetka,  where  he 
ha*  since  been  in  practice.  Dr.  Scott  married  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Dickson,  of  Rock  Island,  Mav  11,  1870.  They  have  two  children. 
Theresa  and  Robert.  l>r.  Scott  was  a  student  at  the  North- 
western University  for  ten  years. 

B  C.  STOLP,  M.  D.,  Wilmelte,  was  horn  in  Whiteside 
Countv.  111..  January  27,  1850.  At  the  age  or  fourteen  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  St.  Catharines,  Mo.,  and  worked  in 
his  father's  woolen  factory.  In  1870  he  studied  medicme^wilh 
Dr.  A.  S.  Munsou,  of  Linnens,  Mo.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  at- 
tended Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago,  graduating  January 
28,  1873.  He  then  practiced  in  Putnam  County,  Ind.,  up  to 
May,  1874,  when  he  came  to  Wilmctte,  where  he  has  continued 
his  practice  eversince.  Dr.  Stolp  has  been  a  trusteeof  the  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Wiliuette  for  the  last,  seven  years.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Cenie  L.  Graves,  of  Wheaton,  111.,  February 
18,  1874.    Thev  have  two  children— Rufus  B.  and  Harold  E. 

J.  (}.  WESTKRFIELD,  Wilmctte.  was  born  in  Yonkcrs, 
State  of  New  York,  I*ecemlier  20,  1823.  He  was  engaged  in 
boat  building  at  Yoiikers  up  to  1857,  when  he  canto  to  New 
Trier  Township  and  purchased  the  old  home  of  the  W  ilmettcs, 
containing  270  acres,  and  in  1801.  in  connection  with  H  A. 
Dingee,  and  others,  laid  out  the  present  town  of  W  dinette.  They 
built  and  carried  on  t  he  first  pickle  manufactory  in  Cook  County 
at  Wilmette.  In  1870  the  copartnership  between  him  and 
Mr.  Dingee  was  dissolved,  since  which  time  Mr.  Westerfield 
has  been  engaged  in  civil  engineering.  He  has  been  largely 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  Wilmette  for  years,  and  was 
the  first  Minor  of  the  town,  ne  has  l>een  school  trustee  and 
has  held  all  the  minor  offices  of  that  town,  and  is  now  both 
Towns'-ip  and  Village  Clerk,  lie  married  Miss  Rebecca  Din- 
gee,  of  isomers.  Westchester  County,  NY.  They  have  four 
children-Charles  P.,  Frank  M.,  narry  D.,  Mary  (now  Mrs. 
George  H.  Ward,  of  Alexandria,  Minn.). 
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This  township  if  hounded  on  the  north  by  North- 
field  and  New  Trier,  on  the  east  by  K van-ton.  on  the 
south  by  JolTerson  and  Norwood  Park  and  on  the  west 
by  Maine.  The  area  of  the  township  is  somewhat  less 
than  twenty-five  sections.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  2,D0»i.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is 
drained  in  tho  western  portion  by  the  North  Brunch  of 
the  Chicago  Hirer.  A  considerable  |»rtion  of  it  is 
still  covered  by  nativo  timber,  which,  however,  is  quite 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  demands  for  fuel,  tim- 
ber and  lumber. 

The  earliest  settler  within  the  limits  of  tho  township 
was  Joseph  Curtis,  an  Knglishman,  who  erected  a  rude 
log  house  near  the  river  on  Section  17,  near  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Sylvester  Beckwith,  in  the  spring  of 
1831.    Mr.  Curtis  remained  in  Niles  until  184'>.  and 
in  1850  lie  returned  to  England.    John  Dewcs,  also 
an  Englishman,  settled  one-half  mile  north  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  in  the  spring  of  1832  or  1833— authorities  dif- 
fer as  to  the  year.    Subsequently  Mr.  Dewes  went  back 
to  England  after  his  father's  family.    In  one  of  these 
years,  1832  or  1833,  John  Schadiger  and  Julius  Perron 
together  built  an  exceedingly  rude  log  shanty  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  liner,  within  the  limits 
of  tho  present  village  of  Niles,  formerly  Dutchman's 
Point.    Particular  reference  to  this  shanty  is  made  in 
connection  with  tho  history  of  this  village.    In  1833, 
William  Clark  and  wife  came  out  to  Niles  from  Chi- 
cago, and  settled  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
30,  built  a  log  house  near  the  river,  and  lived  on 
the  same  tract  of  land  until  wit  Inn  a  few  years,  when 
he  bought  a  small  farm  of  Benjamin  Luntou.  Mr. 
Clark  was  married  the  second  time  in  1S"!»,  and  now 
lives  about  a  mile  north  of   the  village  of  Niles. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Sr.,  located  near  Mr.  Curtis  in 
1833,  and  his  son,  Thomas,  now  lives  upon  the  old 
homestead.    In  tho  year  1834  quite  au  immigration 
occurred.    Christian  Ehinger  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  married  in  Detroit,  and  John  Plank,  settled  in  tho 
snriug  of  1834,  on  the  ridge  extending  northward  from 
Norwood  Park.    Christian  Ehinger  built  a  log  house 
on  Section  31,  on  tho  same  spot  where  uow  stands  the 
house  in  which  liis  widow  lives.    John  Plank's  house 
was  built  in  the  fall  of  1834,  on  the  next  quarter-sec- 
tion north.   John  Ehinger,  a  brother  of  Christian, 
located  immediately  south  of  him,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1834  Frederick  Ebiugor  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom, 
being  without  money,  had  worked  in  Port  Dearborn 
during  the  summer,  moved  out  to  the  ridge  und  located 
immediately  south  of  John  Kbingcr.    Thus  lieforc  the 
close  of  1834,  four  houses  were  erected  in  a  line  on 
this  ridge,  occupied,  commencing  ut  the  south,  by 
Frederick,  John  and  Christian  Ehinger,  and  John 
Plauk,  who  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Ebiugor,  Mister  of 
Frederick.Mohn  and  Christian.    The  Ebingers  and 
Mr.  Plunk  were  noted  far  and  wide  for  their  hospital- 
ity, and  although  thoy  kept  no  tavern,  travelers  were 
always  sure  of  entertainment,  with  them  and  a  night's 
lodging.    At  this  t  ime  there  was  a  point  of  Umber 
extending  from  the  main  body  on  tho  North  Branch, 


along  tho  ridge  on  which  these  four  houses  stood,  and 
as  it  was  customary  then  as  well  as  now  for  Americans 
to  improperly  speak  of  Germans  as  "  Dutchmen,"  this 
point  of  timber  and  the  settlement  received  the  name 
of  "  Dutchman's  Poiut,"  by  which  name  it  is  still  pop- 
ularly known,  although  the  village  which  has  since 
grown  up  a  little  to  the  northeast  is  now  known  as 
Niles. 

In  the  year  1834,  John  Odel  settled  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  30;  Robert  Robinson  on"  the 
northwest  part  of  Caldwell's  Reserve;  Elan  Crane 
on  the  south  half  of  Section  18 ;  John  Miller,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Elan  Crane,  located  at  the  river  near  the 
line  between  Sectious  19  and  20.  llere  ho  erected  a 
saw-mill,  afterward  widely  known  as  "Miller's  Mill." 
Notwithstanding  the  value  of  timber  at  that  time  was 
verv  low,  Mr.  Miller  obtained  for  the  first  lumber 
sawed  at  his  mill,  *70  per  1,000  feet  John  Bu- 
laud  who  had  lauded  Bomewhere  on  the  lake  shore 
north  of  Chicago,  because  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel upon  which  he  came  up  the  lakes  could  not 
find  Chicago,  settled  near  the  center  of  Section  30. 
His  first  residence  is  said  to  havo  been  a  hole  dug  in 
the  hillside,  about  thirty  rods  west  of  Mathias's  saloon, 
on  what  is  now  knows  as  the  Milne  Place,  and  cov- 
ered with  bark  and  sods.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
a  "  dug  out in  the  township,  and  so  far  as  known 
the  oniv  one.  It  is  related  of  Mr.  Rulatid  that  soon 
after  finishing  his  residence  he  became  hungry  for 
fresh  meat.  So,  taking  his  gun,  lie  started  for  the 
river  in  search  of  a  deer.  Soon  after  starting  out  on 
this  hunting  exj>edition,  a  large  wolf  sprang  nn  from 
behind  a  log,  and  stood  for  some  time  staring  at  him, 
evidently  in  doubt  whether  to  attack  Mr.  Roland  or 
to  use  that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 
Mr.  Ruland  stood  painfully  experiencing  the  mm 
doubts,  but  at  length,  mastering  courage,  leveled  m 
gun  and  fired  upon  his  enemy.  Without  waiting  tor 
the  smoke  of  battle  to  clear  away  ho  turned  and  ran 
for  his  dug-out  with  all  tho  agilitv  he  could  conimana, 
reaching  it  in  safety.  Finding  liimself  not  j*^- 
his  courage  returned  ;  lie  reloaded  his  gun  and  startw 
out  again,  this  time  to  make  an  enumeration  oi  we 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  He  found  the  woU  abow 
tweutv-five  rodR  from  the  place  of  rencounter,  aeao. 
Mr.  Ruland  died  on  his  old  homestead,  August  «, 
1880.    His  widow  still  survives.  w.. 

In  1634,  Andrew  Brown  who  still  lives 
moved  into  the  township.    In  1836,  James  WheWoo 
settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sct'll°"  ' 
soon  afterward  John  and  Thomas  Brown  settled  on 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  same  st'cl1011-   V  '  - 
Hcslington  settled  on  the  western  half  of  isectiou 
In  1837,  Benjamin  Emerson  settled  at .the  oumo 
the  woods  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  »ec»°ri  . 
and  about  the  same  time  a  Mr.  Burtletto,  who  had" 
Indian  wife,  settled  on  the  northwest  quarter  oi  d«i 
tion  35.    Lyman  Bntterfteld  settled  in  the 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  10.  HewM^F"* 
Indian  hunter,  ami  mauv  an  Indian  it  is       W  »ldU 
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to  bite  the  dust  by  a  bullet  from  his  unerring  rifle. 
Ilis  old  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Peter  Weiss.  In 
1839,  Samuel  E.  Ferris  settled  in  the  woods  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Niles  Centre,  and  a  bachelor  named 
O'Brien  "  laid  the  foundations  of  that  village"  by  build- 
iug  a  log  house  where  now  stands  the  brick  residence 
of  Peter  Blanieuser.  Thomas  Jowarski,  a  native  of 
Poland,  settled  on  the  south  half  of  Section  87,  and 
tho  Snell  family  settled  in  the  extreme  northwest  cor- 
ner of  tho  town.  In  1840,  John  Richard  built  a  log 
house  on  Section  14,  and  Jacob  Coinstock  built  on 
the  north  half  of  Section  15,  where  the  Abbink  fam- 
ily, known  as  the  Hollanders,  now  reside,  Stephen 
Gage  settled  on  the  north  half  of  Section  7.  Benja- 
min Hall  and  John  Marshall  built  the  tavern  at 
Dutchman's  Point,  of  which  Benjamin  Hall  was  the 
first  proprietor,  and  where  the  first  whisky  was  sold 
over  a  counter  in  Niles  Township,  but  not  where  the 
first'whisky  was  sold.  In  this  year,  1840,  Benjamin 
Lupton,  mentioned  in  tho  history  of  Jefforaou,  moved 
into  Miles.  » 

John  Shriggly  soon  succeeded  Benjamin  Hall  as 
tavern  keeper  at  Dutchman's  Point.  He  was  a  great 
sportsman,  and  usuallv  kept  half  a  dozen  hunting 
dogs.  Once,  when  out  hunting,  his  dogs  treed  a  lynx, 
and  it  so  happened  that  John  had  no  ammunition 
with  him  but  fine  shot.  With  this  he  tired  at  the  lynx 
several  times,  when  at  length  the  lynx,  becoming  tired 
of  being  a  target,  ran  down  the  tree  at  the  roots  of 
which  the  dogs  were  impatiently  wuiting  to  give  tno 
wild  beast  a  reception  more  warm  than  kind.  But  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
master,  in  less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  the  lynx 
resulted  the  ground  every  dog  was  whipped  and  yelp- 
iug  his  wav  to  Dutchman's  Point,  followed  by  the  val- 
orous Mr.  Shrigglv  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carrv  him. 
He  never  tackled"  a  lynx  with  fine  shot  after  that 
exciting  episode. 

In  1841,  Nicholas  Meyer.  John  Schneider, and  Will- 
iam Huffmeyer  settled  in  this  township,  and  also  Will- 
iam White,  who  was  for  several  years  Supervisor  of  tho 
town.  In  1842,  John  Rodger*. 'Johu  W.  Hoffman  and 
his  brothers  Mathias,  Michael  and  Nicholas,  Peter 
Schwarz,  Charles  Ruescher,  Nicholas  and  Peter  Haupt, 
John  Finke  and  his  son  John  L.  Finke,  all  settled  on  the 
prairie  in  the  east  part  of  the  township,  and  Mr.  Eck- 
hoff  in  the  southern  part.  In  1843,  Jacob  Kercher 
and  his  father-in-law  settled  on  Section  14.  John 
Zobus  near  the  school-house  in  District  No.  2,  and  Syl- 
vester Beckwith  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section 
18.  In  184-r>,  George  Proescl  and  Wolfgang  Harrer 
with  his  t  wo  sons,  Michael  and  Henry,  two  well-known 
business  men  at  Niles  Centre,  arrived  and  located  on 
the  east  prairie  near  the  edge  of  the  forest.  In  1847, 
Samuel  Rohr  move*  1  from  Evauston  and  located  on 
the  school  section  of  Niles. 

The  east  prairie  lay  between  the  timber  land  in  Niles 
and  the  Evanston  ridgo.  It  was  then  a  marsh  like  the 
Skokey  in  and  to  the  north  of  New  Trier.  Iu  this 
marsh  John  Schneider  had  a  horse  drowned  near  where 
Peterson's  nursery  now  is,  and  camo  very  near  being 
drowned  himself.  ,   ,  . 

From  this  time  on  .intil  the  building  of  the  Illinois 
&  Wisconsin,  now  tho  Chicago  &  North-Western 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  tho  township  of  Niles  received  but  limited  addi- 
tions to  its  population  The  forests  of  the  township 
then  became  valuable,  as  wood  was  used  for  fuel  in 
Chicago  almost  exclusively,  and  also  by  these  two  roads. 
The  result  was  that  numerous  shanties  were  erected  in 


every  direction,  and  the  woodman's  ax  resounded  in  the 
forests  from  morning  to  night  The  timber  being 
removed  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  excavated,  cultivat- 
ed farms  upon  which  were  erected  comfortable  farm- 
houses in  duo  time  took  their  places,  and  to-day  tho 
township  of  Niles  contains  an  aggregate  population  of 
nearly  three  thousand  industrious,  intelligent  and 
prosperous  citizens.  It  has  live  public  and  three  pri- 
vate schools,  and  six  churches  with  active  and  respected 
ministers  working  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare 
of  its  people. 

Organization  of  the  Township. — There  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  organized  |K)litical  action  pre- 
vious to  1S50,  when  the  township  was  organized  under 
the  general  law.  On  April  2,  of  that  year,  the  first 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  was  held  pursuant 
to  notice  by  the  Cook  County  Commissioners.  No 
account  of  the  selection  of  the  name  of  "Niles"  appears 
on  the  records,  but  according  to  the  older  settlers  it 
was  chosen  at  a  public  meeting  held  some  time  pre- 
vious to  this  first  election.  Of  the  meeting  held  April 
2,  1850,  referred  to  above,  Samuel  E.  Ferris  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  James  Milne,  Clerk,  and 
at  this  meeting  Samuel  E.  Ferris  was  elected  Suj)- 
ervisor,  Pierpont  Anderson,  Clerk  and  Collector, 
Christian  Klnnger,  Assessor  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor; 
Samuel  E.  Ferris,  Nathaniel  Snell,  and  Robert  Robin- 
son, Commissioners  of  Highways ;  Robert  Pink  and 
Charles  W.  Bulcr,  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  Hamlet  B. 
Snell  and  Pierpont  Anderson,  Constables.  For  town 
purposes  *150  was  voted,  also  that  there  should  be  a 
pound  in  said  town  on  land  owned  by  Lambert  Pink, 
and  John  Pink  was  elected  Pound  Master.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  no  swine  should  run  at  large.  The 
Commissioners  of  Highways  then  appointed  Overseers 
of  Highways  for  the  several  road  districts  as  follows: 
For  District  No.  1,  James  Wheldon;  District  No.  2, 
Hamlet  B.  Snell ;  No.  3.  Alvin  Cooley ;  No.  4,  Samuel 
Rohr,  and  No.  5  Adam  Huffmeyer.  For  the  year  end- 
ing April  1,  1851,  the  Sujiervisor  reported  as  having 
received  from  the  Collector,  *219.44,  of  which  $03.11 
was  for  road  purposes,  and  *156.33  for  town  purposes. 
The  annual  election  for  1851  was  held  April  2,  at  the 
North  Branch  Hotel.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  by  the  vote  affixed  to  their  respective  names : 
Supervisor,  Samuel  Anderson,  41 ;  Clerk,  John  Ketch- 
uin,  40  ;  Justice  of  tho  Peace,  Robert  Hartt,  40 ;  Con- 
stables, Pierpont  Anderson,  40,  ami  Ham  let  B.  Snell,  40: 
Collector,  Samuel  E.  Ferris,  41:  Assessor,  Samuel  E. 
Ferris,  35;  Commissioners  of  Highways,  Samuel  E. 
Ferris,  37,  Robert  Hartt,  39.  and  Adam  Huffmeyer, 
40.  An  election  was  held  June  19,  1851,  at  the  North 
Branch  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Judge  of 
the  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  bv  the  death  of  Giles  Spring.  Of  the  votes 
cast,  John  M.  Wilson  received  thirty-two  ;  and  Mark 
Skinner,  eight.  On  the  28th  of  June  *200  was  voted 
to  be  raised  bv  tax  for  the  improvement  of  highways. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  an  election  was  held  at  tho 
North  Branch  Hotel  to  elect  a  Supervisor  to  fill  the 
vacancv  caused  bv  the  removal  of  Samuel  Anderson 
to  California.  John  Cray  was  elected,  and  on  tho  18th 
of  the  same  month  Rodney  E.  Day  was  appointed  Col- 
lector to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Samuel  E.  Ferris.  The  various  officers  elected  since 
that  timo  have  been  aB  follows  : 

Sitpervimm.— John  O'-av,  1852  to  1855  :  William 
White.  1850  to  1858 ;  John  W.  Hoffman,  1859  to  1802 ; 
Hcnrv  Harnios.  1803  to  1870 ;  George  J.  Eckhoff,  1871 
to  1873  ;  Mathias  Hoffman,  1874;  John  Huntington, 
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1875  uml  1876  ;  Jacob  Heinz,  1877  ;  Richard  Kay,  1878 
and  187!);  Fired  Kunstmann,  1880  to  1883. 

Clerh.— Rolwrt  Hartt,  185a  and  185a;  Thomas 
Brown,  1854  and  1855;  James  Milne,  1856  to  1862; 
Peter  Bergmann.  1863  ;  John  H.  Moulton,  1864  ;  Peter 
Bergmann,  1865;  George  C.  Klehm,  1S66  to  1868; 
Medard  M.  Lochner  1869  and  1870 :  George  C.  Klehm, 
1871  to  1873 ;  M.  C.  Conrad,  1874  to  1876 ;  Medard 
M.  Lochner,  18:7  to  1879;  Andrew  Schmitz,  1880  to 
1882;  Join.  W.  Brown,  1883. 

Assessor*.— Christian  Ebinger,  1852  and  1853;  Rob- 
ert Hartt,  1854i  William  White.  1855  and  1850; 
I  nomas  Brown,  1857:  Mathias  Hoffman.  1858  to 
18H3  ;.  Christian  Kbinger,  18(34  and  18<15  ;  John  Uahm, 
1866;  W.  Rohr.  1S67  to  187U;  Pied  Kunstmann,  1871 
to  1874 :  Ueurv  Harrer.  1875  and  187*; ;  Mathias  Hoff- 
man 1877  to  1>83. 

Collectors.—  Christian  Ebinger,  1852;  Charles  An- 
derson, 1853  and  1854;  William  Stedman,  1855  and 
18.>6  ;  John  W.  Hoffman,  1857  and  1858  ;  Jacob  Bias 
1850;  James  Daniels,  I860;  Nicholas  Dahm,  1861; 
Michael  Harrer,  1862  and  1863 ;  Herman  Jakobs,  1864  ; 
Michael  Harrer,  1865;  John  Murtes,  1866;  G.  J.  Eck- 
hoff.  1867  to  1870:  Michael  Harrer.  1871;  Mathias 
Hoffman,  1873;  Henry  Ebinger,  1874  and  1875' 
Mathias  Hoffman.  1876;  Ernst  Galitz,  1877  to  187't- 
Michael  Harrer,  1880;  llenrv  Kolf,  1881  to  1883 

Commissmers  of  Wyhwavs. —Robert  Hartt.  Adam 
Iluffmcyer,  and  Sylvester  Beckwith,  1852  ;  William 
btedman,  Anthony  Pirch,  Sylvester  Beck  with,  1853; 
'«.-  ii°  ''  Vhristl,in  Bbinger,  Sylvester  Beckwith,  1854; 
VVillmrn  \\  lute,  Samuel  Rohr,  Jr.,  Christian  Ebinger 
18oo;  Christian  Ebinger,  James  Daniels.  Mathias  Hoff- 
man, 1856  ;  Peter  Bergmuuii,  Mathias  Hoffman,  Chris- 
tian Ebinger,  1857;  Christian  Ebinger,  John  Lochner, 
llenry  Ilarrer,  1858  :  Peter  Bergmann,  Henry  Harrer 
Samuel  E^Ferris,  LS59;  Peter  Bergmnnn.George  PrauL 
Sylvester  Beck  w.th,  1860;  Anton  Mors,  Henry  Harrer 
Peter  Bergmann,  1861 ;  Charles  Iserman,  1862;  Henry 

SSf'n  5  E™1  -SeKclke"-  1864;  Charles  Iserman, 
1865;  Henry  Harrer,  1866;  Fred  Segelkcn,  1867 
Charles  Iserman,  1868;  Henry  Harrer,  I860;  Fred 
Segclket.  1870;  Charles  Iserman.  1871;  Medard  M. 
Erichner  1873 :  Henry  Ruesch,  1871 :  Henry  Ebinger, 
V  ;noio°rge<   KIclim'  1876 ;  H*»rv  Ruesch.  1877 

B&V  • 1881 ;  Uenr-v  Ua™>  ™l> 

/!fmft^w~SM,iel  K  Fer™  Robert 
Hartt,  1854  :  VMmn  Stedman  and  James  Daniels, 
1858;  Samuel  E.  Ferris,  1859;  John  H.  Moulton 
861;  James  Daniels  and  John  II.  Moulton,  1862 
Henry  Harrer  and  Thomas  Brown.  1866  ;  Henrv  Har- 

Ic^S-n,MV87°;  He"7  Harrer  and  llenrv 
it     'if mP'  ni'rrcr»'"l  rtenry  Uster,  1877'; 

&:rK,,,G^j-Kd,^is8i;G^ 

dPSf"/t<;r<'l"irl^  A'^erson,  1853;  Charles  An- 
dean a„dCY>r.  Sparks,  1854  ;  William  Stedman  and 
Rohr  Jr.,  1855;  Henry  Harms,  1857;  Lamber 
P.nk  and  Henry  Harms,  1858;  Michael  Volkman  and 
CyrusStockbndge,  1862;  Frederick  Hertel  and  W  1 

Pali  i  h  ll?th  and  W»m»m  Lupton,  1870  • 

Peter  J.  Caspors  and  William  Lupton,  1874;  William 
L unto.,  and  Andrew  Schmitz.  1875 ;  Andrew  So 

w^n^r;:8  i8iSoi\1?7;  jT?h*°«  «a  RSS 

Lunton 8fti  v  Ai'dreW  Sclm,itz  and  William 
iZn,  188-f Ieter  SaUema",1  -d  ^»  Sol- 


u -  u  w'.'"  ^~,J°,hn  ,Lnndlck.  Thomas  Bro™, 
William  White,  Nicholas  Meyer,  and  S.  Ruhr,  1854* 
George  J  Eckhoff,  1871:  John  Dilg,  1873,  1875 : 
Michael  Ilarrer,  1877:  John  Dilg,  1878'  Thorn™ 
W  helilon,  1879: 'Anton  Oaumann,  18so :  John  Dile 
1881 ;  Ernest  Gahtz,  18S2;  Henry  Ebinger,  18*3. 

I  he  Bounty  lAX.-Perhapa  the  most  important 
event  connected  with  tho  history  of  this  township  was 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  citizeus  to  euiM 
the  burdens  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion  to  be  borne  by  the  property  of  the  township 
Una  effort  was  the  result  of  an  excessive  enrollment 
made  in  1864  by  the  enrollment  officer,  John  II.  Muul- 
ton,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  it  was  even  believed 
by  many,  unnaturalized.    Most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
township  were  Germans,  and  on  account  of  the  excess- 
ive enrollment  there  was  a  disproi»rtionate  quota 
reported,  some  twenty-five  or  twontv-sii  persons  bcin« 
drafted.    This  proved  a  heavy  bunion  on  mar.v  the 
were  poor,  and  in  order  to  relieve  such  of  the  drafted 
ones  as  desired  to  be  rclie\ed  from  the  necessity  of 
going  into  the  armv,  public  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  by  subscription,  a  fund  of  $25  for 
c\ery  person  enrolled  to  be  used  in  furnishing  substi- 
tutes for  the  conscripts.    Here  again  difficulty  arose. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  citizens  failed  to  subscribe  as 
liberally  as  others  thought  they  should  d.i,  and  when 
the  danger  to  the  country  from  the  Rebellion  was  over, 
quite  a  number  failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  This 
state  of  things  was  very  galling  to  tho  poorer  citizens 
who  had  paid  their  pro  rata  shares  toward  the  draft  or 
substitute  fund  ;  hence  several  meetings  were  held  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  with  those  who  refused 
to  pay.    It  was  finally  decided  to  procure  if  possible 
the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  Niles  Township  tu 
levy  a  tax  on  all  ita  taxable  property  to  repay  the 
money  to  those  who  had  paid   their  subscription* 
Henry  Harms  was  selected  as  delegate  to  Springfield 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  legislature.   He  was  suc- 
ccssful   in   his  mission.    The  neeeessary  act  was 
approved  February  12,  1867.    In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  a  town  meeting  was  held  Febru- 
ary 27,  1867,  at  which  the  electors  expressed  their 
opinion  for  and  against  the  bounty  tax.   The  ballot 
resulted  in  159  votes  being  cast  for  it  and  114  against 
it.   The  board  then  proceeded  to  ascertain,  estimate 
and  assess  a  bounty  tax  of  three  per  cent  ou  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  town  of  Niles,  to  be  collected 
with  the  taxes  for  1866.    This  step  brought  on  a  suit 
at  law,  wherein  John  H.  Moulton  and  others  were 
plaintiffs,  and  Henry  Harms,  Supervisor,  John  Wcrtes. 
Collector,  and  the  town  of  Niles,  were  defendants, 
the  suit  being  brought  to  test  tho  question  of  the  right 
of  the  hoard  to  levy  and  collect  the  tax.   On  the  lift 
of  December,  1*67,  a  tax  of  three  per  cent  was  levied 
to  be  collected  with  the  taxes  of  1867.  and  at  the  same 
meeting  it  was  ordered  that  persons  holding  town 
bounty  orders  against  the  town  of  Niles  might  have 
indorsed  on  their  orders  to  the  amount  of  forty  per 
cent  of  the  principal  thereof,  and  have  the  amount* 
credited  on  the  tax  list.     The  attorney  for  the  town 
of  Niles  in  this  case  was  Ira  W.  Buell.   On  the  29th 
of  October,  1868,  a  duo  bill  in  his  favor  was  drawn 
for  1400,  to  be  paid  within  two  years,  with  interest  at 
six  per  cent  until  paid,  and  its  payment  provided  for 
by  a  tax  of  *430.    The  result  of  the  whole  move- 
ment was  that  the  amount  required  to  refund  the 
amounts  paid  bv  the  subscribers  to  the  draft  fund  was 
raised  to  within  about  fifteen  per  cent,  which  deficit 
would  have  been  collected  had  not  the  groat  fire  of 
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1871  in  Chicago  destroyed  the  papers  necessary  to  be 
used  in  its  collection  :  and  mast  of  the  subseriWs  to 
the  fund  received  from  the  town  out  of  the  tax  the 
amounts  they  had  paid. 

The  Smooth  or  Nii.ks.— The  early  records  of  the 
schools  can  not  Iks  obtained,  hem-o  tho  dates  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  districts  can  onlv  he  approx- 
imately Btated.  The  (irst  record  that  could  be  seen 
was  dated  February  16,  1868.  Peter  Bergmann  was 
then  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  aud  bis  bond  was 
>G,000.  There  were  then  five  school  districts,  and 
according  to  the  recollection  of  early  settlers  there 
were  in  1850  but  two  districts,  in  is52  there  were 
three,  in  1858  there  were  four,  and  in  1868  there  were 
five.  In  this  latter  year  the  interest  on  the  school 
fund  distributable  to  the  several  districts  was  as  fid- 
lows:  To  District  -No.  1,*4S.14;  No.  2,  *57.60;  No. 
3,  *107.16  ;  No.  4,  >f.V.V.s  •  and  to  No.  5,  *51.70.  Tho 
books  of  the  late  treasurer,  James  Milne,  were  pro- 
nounced "  all  right."  and  the  school  fund  amounted  to 
*2,560.  Tho  present  fund  is  *2,S8l.7s.  In  October  of 
this  year  a  census  of  the  school  children  was  taken  and 
(here  were  found  to  be  in  District  No.  1,  150  scholars : 
in  District  No.  2,137:  in  No.  3,  199s  in  No.  4,  150; 
and  in  No.  5,  65; — total  number,  701.  In  1883  the 
census  of  the  school  children  of  tho  jtown  was  as 
follows: 

IUstricl.         Under 91.  Blween  (1  mill  21. 

No.  1.      Males,       m   137 

Females  208   148 

•il)4 ......  ...••--••*•  ■ 

X<>.  2      Mules.        98  7.» 

FenmlM,  108  7.* 

 tilt   14it 

No.  3.      Mules.       HH  115 

Females.    1011   00 

 318   175 

So.  4.      HUM,       200  188 

Females,  211*  Wfl 

 125   2.4 

No.  5.      Males,       148  106 

Females.    1211  75 

—277   18=1 

Totals.   1.520   1.004 


NILES  VILLAG  K. 

This  village  lies  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  one  mile  north  of  Norwood  Park.  The 
first  house  built  within  the  limits  or  the  village  was  by 
.John  Schadiger  and  Julius  Perren,  on  the  right,  bank 
of  the  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  small  creek 
which  enters  it  from  the  west  It  was  built  in  1883 
or  1833,  the  exact  dale  tiot  being  remembered  by  even 
those  who  saw  it  and  describe  it  as  being  a  log  shanty. 
10x12  feet  in  size,  with  an  outside  chimney  built  of 
strips  of  wood  chinked  with  clay.  The  cabin  had  no 
windows  and  but.  one  door,  hung  on  primitive  hinges 
made  of  two  pairs  of  wooden  eves  with  a  long  rod  run- 
ning up  ami  down  through  them  both.  John  Schadiger 
soon  afterward  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  Julius  Perren 


terwani  mo>eii  io  nisuiuan       «>«»•■«"  •  ■  

Niles  until  his  death.which  occurred  alwut  1873. 
mthorities  sa\  chat  Samuel  Lyttleton  lived  in 


lived  in 

Some  authorities  sa\  chat  Samuel  Lyttleton  lived  in 
this  shanty  for  a  time,  and  that  after  him  the  place 
was  called'  Littleton's  Point;  but  Lyttleton  appears  to 
have  come  later,  in  1S3K,  and  to  have  made  a  bargain 
to  buy  the  prc>|«rtv,  real  and  |*rsonal,  of  John 
and  Christian  Ebinger  and  John  Plank,  but  never  con- 
summated  the  purchase.  After  the  Schadiger  and  1  er- 
ren  cabin,  the  next  house  built  here  was  that  of  Chris- 


tian Ebinger,  a  log  one,  where  now  stands  the  frame 
house  in  which  his  widow  resides.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1834.  In  the  following  fall,  John  Plank 
built  his  house  a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  and 
Frederick  and  John  Ebinger  also  built  the  same  fall. 
John  Poland  came  next,  and  then  John  Kotchum. 
John  Plank  sold  his  place  to  a  Mr.  Phillips,  who  kept 
the  first  store  in  the  place,  and  was  the  first  Postmaster, 
in  ls3o.  Phillips  kept  the  Btore  about  a  year  when 
be  went  out  of  the  business,  and  there  api>ears  to  have 
been  no  store  for  a  number  of  years.  Phillips  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Postmaster  by  George  Beath  ;  he  by  (ieorgc 
Scolly;  lie  by  Henry  I^tcr :  and  he  by  the  present 
incumbent,  Peter  Thorsten.  who  took  the  office  in  1881. 

The  first  hotel  was  built  by  John  Marshall  and  Ben- 
jamin Hall  in  1837.  Mr.  Hall  sold  his  interest  to 
Marshall,  who  soon  sold  to  Samuel  Low.  and  be  to 
John  Shrigglv,  who  kept  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
Colonel  Anderson,  of  Xaperville.  then  bought  it,  and 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  proprietors, 
it  at  last  was  bought  bv  A.  J.  Suell,  who  rents  it  to 
Daniel  Strvker.  This  was  called  the  North  Branch 
Hotel.  Benjamin  Lupton  was  the  first  blacksmith  at 
Dutchman's  Point,  in  1840.  He  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness for  over  twenty  years,  James  Milne  came  second,  in 
1848.  There  are  now  three  blacksmiths  in  the  vil- 
lage. A  steam  saw-mill  was  erected  by  John  Cray 
and  Robert  Hartt.  Robert  Hartt  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  lwddle  pom-orn  in  Chicago,  and  was  known 
as  "  PojKJoru  Hart  t.'  The  mill  sawed  a  large  uuan- 
tity  of  plank  for  plank  roads.  It  was  sold  to  John 
Brown,  who  sold  to  John  Ketchum.  who  continued  to 
run  it  until  1874.  when  it  ceased  to  l»e  operated. 

Schools. — The  first  school  taught  here  was  bv  a 
Scotchman  named  Ballantine  in  1838  or  183!'.  The 
second  was  by  a  Miss  Phillips  who  was  paid  by  subscrip- 
tion at.  the  rate  of  *2  per  scholar  per  term,  a  part  of 
the  bachelors  subscribing  fur  one  or  more  scholars 
in  order  to  sustain  the  school.  Tho  third  teacher 
was  Miss  Cordelia  Wheaton,  whose  salary  was  112  per 
month  and  board  around  two  days  in  a  place.  A 
school-house  was  built  in  184!)  by  John  Ketchum  for 
fs2.r>,  the  material  being  furnished.  It  stood  on  a  lot 
donated  by  John  Odell.  This  school-house  was  used 
until  1857.  when  the  present  brick  school-house  was 
erected.  The  lot  on  which  this  brick  school-house 
stands  was  obtained  of  William  Horner  in  exchange 
for  the  old  school-house  and  lot.  The  house  was  built 
for  11,000,  There  are  about  sixty-five  scholars  in 
attendaiu.-e.  about  one  half  the  scholars  in  the  district 
attending  the  German  school. 

Reluiiois— The  first  sermon  in  this  place  was 
preached  at.  James  Milne's  house,  in  1847,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheaton,  a  Methodist  minister.  The  churches 
now  in  existence  are  three:  Methodist,  German  Lu- 
theran and  one  belonging  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Association.  The  German  Lutheran  Church  was 
started  in  185!>,  by  John  Hasseinan,  Henry  Hassc- 
man,  Fred  Schlender,  Fred  Sogelkcn  Fred  Hen- 
niii",  Fred  Schroeder,  Fred  Hasse,  John  llasse,  Mr. 
Luther.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr  Hacker,  Mr.  Wendt,  and  oth- 
ers. The  church  building  was  erected  in  1861,  on  a 
lot  donated  to  the  society  by  William  lill,  t  he  brewer,  of 
Chicago.  It.  is  a  two  story  building,  brick  basement, 
with  frame  substructure.  40x65  feet  in  size,  and  cost 
$2,500.  A  Rev.  Mr.  Helming  was  the  first  preacher. 
He  remained  three  or  four  years  and  was  succeeded 
bv  tho  Rev.  G.  S.  Loeber,  who  has  been  pastor  twenty- 
threo  years.  Under  him  the  school  was  started.  A 
separate  school  building  was  erected  in  1872  on  the 
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same  lot  with  the  church.  The  first  teacher  was  Fred 
Kricgor,  who  remained  four  years ;  the  second  wa.s 
August  Gruhl,  who  remained  eight  years,  and  the  thin  1 
is  II.  Jaernoke,  who  has  been  there  two  years.  The 
building  is  a  two-story  frame,  costing  about  I1.2U0. 

The  Church  of  tho  Evangelical  Association  origi- 
nally stood  in  Maine  Township,  about  eighty  roils  we-r 
of  its  present  location  in  Nile*,  aud  uutil  186?  belonged 
to  the  Dos  Plaines  circuit  The  ministers' names  who 
were  with  the  Church  immediately  previous  to  it- 
removal  were  tho  Rev.  G.  Vetter,  1864  and  18G5,  an* I 
Kev.  A.  Gocklcy,  1866.  The  church  building  was  r 
small  frame,  which  when  tho  present  edifice  was 
erected,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  was  sold  to  Phillip 
liehlstab  to  be  used  for  a  barn.  It  originally  com 
about  *40U,  and  would  seat  about  250  paonlfl.  The 
church  society  was  started  in  1850,  by  Christian  Ebin- 
ger and  a  few  other  Germans,  among  theiu,  Henry 
Beude,  Frederick  and  John  Ebinger,  Frederick  Bluuic, 
Frederick  Selgor,  Jacob  and  John  Wingert,  Jacob  Gar- 
ble, Jacob  Breuher,  and  Frederick  Mueller,  and  their 
wives.  One  of  its  first  preachers  was  Jacob  Esber, 
father  of  the  present  Bishop,  J.  J.  Esher,  and  the  Kev. 
George  Esber,  of  Chicago.  The  preachers  since  the 
removal  to  its  present  location  have  been  tho  Revs, 
P.  J.  Wingert,  1867:  C.  Augestcin,  1868;  H.  Meier, 
1869;  G.  Vetter,  1871;  W.  Strasl>urL'er,  1872;  R. 
Rohrbach,  1874;  C.  Augestein,  1875;  W.  Schneiker, 
1878;  C.  Uauner,  1881  and  1882;  Amos  Goekley, 
1883  and  18*4.  The  new  building  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  J.  J.  Esher,  and  cost  13,300.  The  present 
membership  of  tho  church  is  125. 

Tho  Methodist  society  erected  their  building  in 
1880.  It  is  a  very  neat  one-story  frame  building,  and 
was  erected  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  members,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  very  little  money.  John 
Ketchum  did  most  of  tlie  carpenter  work.  The  build- 
ing will  seat  about  400  people.  The  pulpit  has  usually 
been  supplied  by  students  from  Evanston,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  Methodist  minister  from  Park  liidge.  A  Sun- 
day-school is  in  connection  with  the  church,  having 
about  scvonty  five  scholars,  and  five  teachers.  Mrs. 
M.  Ketchum  is  the  superintendent. 

The  village  of  Niles  now  contaius  two  stores,  two 
hotels,  one  drug  store,  one  harness  shop,  two  black- 
smith shops,  three  churches,  two  schools,  one  physi- 
cian and  about  200  inhabitants. 

BESJAMIN  U'PTON  was  bom  In  England  April  7, 1817. 
His  father's  name  was  Christopher,  anil  his  mother's  Ellen 
I  Parker)  liUpton.  Ilenjamin  Lupton  immigrated  to  America  in 
1H31.  He  commenced  to  lcjirn  the  blacksmiths  trade  with 
Mathias  Mason,  who  had  a  shop  on  Franklin  Street,  between 
Lake  and  South  Water  streets  Chicago.  Here  he  worked 
about  six  months,  when  Mr.  Mason,  renting  the  building  to 
John  S.  C.  Hogan,  moved  to  a  new  location  on  Lake  Street, 
near  Dearborn  Mr.  Luplon  went  to  this  new  location  to  con- 
tinue his  apprenticeship,  and  worked  there  about  eighteen 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  moved  to  Half  Day.  in 
Lake  County, where  he  remained  about  a  year,  when  ho  returned 
to  England.  While  in  England  ho  ironed  a  turnip  drill  for 
his  father,  ami  set  a  horse-shoe  for  one  of  his  father's  neighbors. 
Thin  is  all  ihe  bhurksmithing  he  did  in  England.  The  story 
•tout  his  making  a  hoc  there,  "showing  Johnny  Hull  how  tii 
make  a  bet,"  told  with  so  much  n-lish  by  various  speakers  at 
old  settlers*  meetings  anil  plc-nic*.  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Mr. 
I.iiptoti,  htmtclf,  not  kr->wing  then  how  to  make  a  hoe.  While 
in  England  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Arrowsmith,  whom 
he  brought  to  America  with  him.  The  storv  that  Miss  Arrow, 
smith  was  the  promised  bride  of  William  West,  who  gave  Mr. 
Lupton  money  with  which  to  par  her  passage  to  America,  is 
emphatically  denied  by  both  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Lupton.  After 
"■turning  to  America  he  settled  at  Dutchman  s  Point  anil 
opened  there  the  first  blacksmith  shop,  in  1840.  in  which  he 
carried  on  the  trade  for  over  twenty  vears.  when  he  retired 
from  active  business.  He  and  his  wif'p  now  reside  at  the  village 
of  Niles. 


JOHN  PLANK  was  born  at  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Gennnur.  in 
1H0H.  He  came  to  America  in  ]831,remainingat  Detroit  ODevntf. 
In  1832.  became  to  Chicago  with  the  Ebiugcr  brothers.  H«aw 
the  third  to  build  a  house  at  Dutchman's  Point,  on  a  claim  just 
north  of  Christian  Ebinger'*.  Here  he  carried  on  fanning  to 
some  extent  for  u  few  years,  and  kept  whisky,  which  he.  tola  to 
Indians  mid  travelers.  'When  he  left  Dutchman's  Point  be  went 
to  .Missouri,  and  there  became  a  convert  to  the  Methodist  Kpu- 
copal  Church.  In  Missouri  he  preached  on  licente  foe  toot* 
tw<>  years,  and  then  went  to  Wisconsin,  in  which  Slate  he 
ri-ma'ined  four  years.  He  then  went  to  Chicago,  where  be 
remained  four  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  German  Meth- 
odist Churdi.  and  wa.-.  then  sent  to  Inwa.  He  remained  in 
Iowa  until  !«  ;.  when  he  wus  sent  to  Dakota,  where  lie  .till 
resides.  Mia  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  John  Ebinger, 
while  he       marrictl  to  Miss  Elixalieth  Ebinger. 

CHRISTIAN  EltlNliKlt  was  born  in  Wurtctnberg,  Ger- 
many, in  1812.  in  which  city  he  had  charge  for  anumbcr  of 
vears  of  i  he  flower  garden  of  King  William,  of  Wuttemlwrg. 
"He  immigrated  to  America  in  l&'H.and  lived  one  year  in  Detroit, 
where  In  wwd  married  to  Miss  Itarliara  Kehly.  In  he 
r ii i m *  |.»  Chicago,  und  in  1*11  to  Diitehnian's  Point,  wherewitli 
sceuliON  of  the  rude  log  »hantv  built  by  Schadiger  and 
IVrri-n.  lie  built  the  first  house.  This  house  was  a  log  one. 
24x14  feet,  one  story  high.  Here  he  carried  on  his  farm  and 
was  a  local  preacher  of  the  German  Evangelical  Association, 
preaching  however  only  occasionally,  and  t"hen  mostly  for 
churches  temporarily  destitute  of  a  pastor.  He  died  in  1*79. 
His  widow  Mill  lives.  They  have  had  seven  children— Chris- 
tinli.  Henry,  Margant.-Sarab,  Eliza,  Caroline  and  William. 


NILES  CENTRE, 

This  village  lies  near  the  center  of  the  township. 
The  first  house  built  within  its  present  limits  was.  as 
has  been  already  stated  in  the  history  of  tho  town- 
ship,  a  small  log" one  where  now  stands  the  fine  brick 
residence  of  Peter  Blameuser,  but  whatever  the 
design  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  its  builder,  it  was  not,  in  fad, 
tho  foundation  of  the  village.  This  was  made  by 
Henry  Harms  in  December,  IS54,  by  building  a  small 
frame  house  about  sixty  rods  south  of  his  present  res- 
idence at  the  corner  of'  Miller's  Mill  road,  which  runs 
north  aud  south,  and  Harms  Avenue,  which  runs  east 
and  west  through  the  village.  The  second  house  wan 
a  log  one  built  by  Peter  Bcrgmanu  in  1857,  and  daring 
this  samo  vear  A.  J.  Snell  built  a  log  house  ou  tho 
northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  SWWJJ 
■iH.  George  Kay  built  a  two-story  brick  house  34x« 
feet  in  size.  Duriug  this  vear  Carl  Breitzmann  built 
a  blacksmith  shop,  though  this  was  not  the  first  black- 
smith shop  in  tne  vicin'tv.  as  one  was  started ^soroe 
vears  earlier  in  a  village  attempted  to  be  started  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  present  village,  by  Samuel  v.. 
Ferris.  In  1858,  Henrv  Harms  commenced  the  bad- 
ness of  merchandising,  keeping  hardware  and  pro- 
visions until  1863,  when  he  opened  a  general  store  m 
the  front  of  his  house  which  he  bad  built  m  W» 
Peter  Bergmann  opened  a  general  store  and  kept  it 
six  or  eight  months  in  his  old  house,  when  he  built  a 
frame  hotue  in  which  he  kept  it  until  1*67,  when  he 
Kold  to  Peter  Blameuser,  who  disposal  of  the  wj 
goods  portion  of  the  business  and  retained  only  »e 
saloon.  A  school-house  was  built  one-half  mile  sotiu 
of  the  village  in  1S58,  which  besides  being  used  h> 
school  purposes,  was  ulso  u*ed  for  religions  pur|^" 
bvthc  Evangelical  Lutherans  for  a  short  tun e,c< oin- 
n'lencing  in  1H67.  The  post-otlicc  was  «t^*ed  » 
18G4,  ifenrv  Harms  being  appointed  P<^ff%?„ 
retaining  the  position  until  1874.  George  L.  W  » 
then  was  appointed  and  retained  the  omce  two  jw* 
Ho  was  succeeded  it.  1876  by  M.  C.  Conrad,  who™ 
Postmaster  three  vears.  Henry  Ilarrer  was  ■■  , 
Postmaster  in  187!>,'and  retained  theoffioe  until 
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when  John  W.  Brown,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
appointed. 

A  green-house  was  started  in  1874  bv  Stilo  &  Kusky. 
Mr.  Kusky  accidentally  shot  himself  in  1680.  His 
widow  then  continued  tho  business  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Stilo  for  two  years,  when  she  bought  his  interest 
and  Schiller  &  Stilo  started  a  new  establishment  in 
1881.  There  are  now  these  two  green-houses  in  the 
village,  and  one  other  started  in  1883  by  A.  J. 
Harms. 

77m  Herman  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Pekr'i  Church 
was  organized  May  5,  1867,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Reucher, 
at  this  time  minister  of  the  German  Church  in  East 
Northlield.  Meetings  were  hold  for  some  time  in  the 
school-house  one-half  mile  south  of  the  village.  The 
number  of  original  members  was  thirty-five,  a  part 
of  whom  wore  the  following:  John  Jarmuth,  Henry 
Harms,  George  C.  Klchm,  Gust.  Schraedcr,  Andrew 
Ross,  John  Ro*s,  John  Eggert.  Fred  Lumpp,  Rudolf 
Wagner,  John  Schaefer,  John  Tess,  Charles  Schercr, 
Charles  Iserman,  Jacob  Schercr,  Joachim  Mueller, 
John  Ahrens,  Joachim  Ruesch,  William  Ruesch,  Fred 
Kuustmann,  Joachim  Ludwig,  Joachim  Kindt,  Jacob 
Franz,  and  Johu  Marquardt,  The  Rev.  Emile 
Reucher  continned  to  preach  for  this  Church  until  the 
fall  of  1868.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  E.  Werner  then  became 
pastor  and  remained  until  January,  1881.  Ho  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wolf 
in  June,  1881.  The  church  building  which  stands  on 
Harms  Avenue,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  center  of 
the  village,  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1868.  It  is 
a  two-story  brick,  32x50  feet.  The  basement  is  used 
for  a  school-room,  and  residence  for  the  minister,  the 
upper  story  for  audience  room.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  low  tower,  and  cost,  including  pipe 
organ  and  'furniture,  about  14,000.  The  school  was 
started  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Werner's  pastorate,  and  while  he  remained  had 
about  eighty  scholars,  but  when  the  Church  became 
divided  into  two  parts  in  1880,  the  school  was  also 
divided,  and  now  the  school  has  about  forty  scholars. 

St.  PauFs  Emngelical  Lutheran  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1881,  with  thirty-five  members,  three-fourths 
of  them  having  withdrawn  from  the  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Among  those  who  withdrew  were  Ernest 
Galitz,  William  Eggert,  Heury  Rohr,  Christian  Lang- 
fold,  Charles  Langfold,  William  Schrocder,  Charles 
Ode,  Charles  Esch,  Charles  Witte,  William  Erickson, 
Fred  Roehl  and  Joachim  Groth.  A  number  of 
reasons  are  assigned  for  the  division  of  St.  Peters 
Church  into  two  parts.  One  is  that  the  members  who 
withdrew  were  in  the  first  place  refused  permission  to 
vote  on  questions  of  finance,  and  then  logically 
refused  permission  to  vote  on  the  returning  of  the 
Rev  Mr.  Werner  in  the  pastorate,  they  desiring  to  dis- 
miss him.  St.  Peter's  Church  belongs  to  the  German 
Evangelical  Svuod  of  North  America,  and  tries  to  put 
in  practice  the  polity  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church,  rather  than  that  of  the  Lutheran  or 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  Mem  bora  of  the  Kvan- 
gelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States 
were  desirous  that  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Niles  Centre 
should  unite  with  their  Synod,  and  many  of  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  itself  were  desirous  of  being  so 
united.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  separation. 
St  Paul's  Church  thus  was  organized  as  a  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Rev.  Adam  Detzer,  Sr.,  preached  the 
first  sermon  for  this  Church  on  January  1,  1881,  and 
remained  three  weeks.  The  first  service  was  held  m 
Peter  Blaineuser's  Hall,  and   continued  so  to  be 


held  until  the  first  Sunday  in  August.  A  church 
building  was  then  erected  two  stories  high,  32x50  feet 
in  size,  with  a  comparatively  massive  tower  and  spire. 
The  front  room  of  the  basement  is  fitted  up  for  a 
school-roorn,  the  rear  part  for  a  residence  for  the  min- 
ister. The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
14,500,  including  beW  and  furniture.  The  Rev.  Adam 
Detzer  was  succeeded,  August  1,  1881,  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Detzer,  the  present  pastor.  The 
number  of  active  members  of  the  Church  is  now 
104. 

The  school  was  started  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Det- 
zer in  October,  1881,  and  there  have  been  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  an  average  of  eighty  scholars  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years. 

St.  PeUr'.i  Catholic  Church  of  Nile."  Centre  was  estab- 
lished in  1868,  witli  thirty-five  members.  A  frame 
buildiug  was  erected  40x60  feet  in  size,  costing  $3,536. 
At  present  the  membership  of  the  Church  is  100  fam- 
ilies. The  first  priest  was  Rev.  Joseph  Bcineke,  who 
remained  until  1871.  He  was  succeeded  bv  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Thiele,  who  remained  from  1871  to  1878.  The 
Rev.  Dennis  Thiele  then  succeeded  and  remained  until 
1882.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Revis  then  was  pastor  from 
July,  1882,  to  January,  1883.  The  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Clement  Duerr  became  paBtor  in  June,  1883. 

A  school-house  was  erected  in  1873  by  the  Rev.  A. 
J.  Thiele.  The  first  teacher  was  a  man  whose  name 
could  not  be  ascertained.  He  remained  until  1875, 
when  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Dorniuic.  At  present  there  are  ninety-five  schol- 
ars and  two  teachers.  The  school-house  has  been 
enlarged  siuce  first  erected,  and  is  now  a  two-story 
frame  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  cross.  Niles  Centre 
now  contains  two  blacksmith  shoos,  two  meat  markets, 
five  store*,  six  saloons,  one  school,  three  churches,  and 
a  population  of  about  250  people. 


MORTON  GROVE. 

This  village  is  located  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  fourteen  miles  from  Chicago,  and 
one  and  three-fourths  miles  northwest  from  Niles  Cen- 
tre. The  plat  of  the  village,  which  includes  a  part  of 
tho  northeast  quarter  of  Section  19,  and  a  part  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  20,  was  certified  to  May 
t),  1879.  The  station  was  located  there  originally  on 
account  of  tho  fine  gravel  beds  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  now  near  this  station  a  store,  post-ollice,  saloon, 
and  a  few  residences.  It  is  also  the  location  of  the 
pickle  factory  belonging  to  the  Grove  Pickle  Com- 
pany, which  u  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  the  kind 
in  the  county. 

BIOORAPIIK'AL  SKETCHES  OF  SILKS. 

JOHN'  AHRENS  is  a  nativeof  Mecklenburg.  Prussia,  wlitn 
ho  was  born  in  1  H2«.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850, 
anil  located  first  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  stared  three  and  a 
hair  years.  Not  liking  it  there,  he  removed  to  Niles  Township, 
where  he  bought  a  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres.  He  fol- 
lowed farming  till  18~J,  when  he  started  a  saloon  at  Ahrens 
drove  Niles  Township,  which  he  still  keeps,  lie  married 
Marr  Klampcrt  in  1850,  and  has  eight  children,  three  sons  and 
five  daughter*.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
was  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  two  rears,  and  has  held 
other  town  offices.  , 

PETER  BI.AMEUSER  is  a  native  of  Prussia.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1852.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in 
Chicago,  he  went  West,  and  spent  six  years  in  tho  Rocky 
Mountains,  principally  in  Colorado  and  Montana.    He  built 
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the  second  house  in  \  irginia  City.  Ho  was  an  enforced  assist- 
ant  of  n  vigilance  committee  tbut  hung  thirty-three  men  for 
I?!?0  ".i™""'*'  Biv  in«lu»*ry  and  per*' vcram-e  he  accumulated 
$10,000  with  which  ho  returned  in  18<«.  lie  then  bought  1H3 
•ere*  in  Niles  Township,  umm  part  of  which  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Nilcs  Centre  is  built.  lie  laid  out  the  village  in  lot* 
some  of  which  realised  fsoo  and  $1,000.  mid  built  a  large 
block.  In  January.  1805,  he  married  Magdalen*  Heinz.  Thcv 
have  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  conducted  a  clothing 
store  for  two years,  and  commenced  the  saloon  business  in  IHTli 
l0.'."  \-m,f,nljL'r  ,jf  V"-'  Kaman  Catholic  Church,  and  treasurer 
or  tiie  Isdes  (. •n»re  hire  Kngine  Compativ 

JOHN  \y.  BROWN,  of  the  Arm  of' Meyer  &  Brown,  dealers 
in  dry  goods  and  groceries,  was  horn  in  Havana  in  lK'r>  Com- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1*07,  |„.  ,hen  farmed  ami  attended  school 
alternately  till  he  was  able  to  teach.  He  taught  the  Nile, 
<  entre  school  for  three  years.  In  1*81.  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  .Samuel  .Meyer,  forming  t|„.  firm  of  Merer  & 
Brown,  successors  ,„  G.  C,  Klehm,  o,,e  of  the  principal  dry 
goods  and  grocery  stores  in  Xiles  (  cntro.  He  was  married  ii, 
to  Augusta  Siegic 

ChS  ffSffS  W™y«o,orSt.lW,| ,utherat, 
■>  wV  i,  e" \n''£*?  ,K>ni  l^nsnce.  Ohio,  October 
L    ,L    ll?'"        Mih,rhM       "  f'»nil.v  of  ten  .  hil- 

-tren   three  girls  ami  seven  boys.    In  1870  he  entered  fon- 

cordia ,  College.  Kort  Wayne.  I„d..  where  he  remained  until 
having  passed  the  junior  course.    From  Mar.  li.  1*70  to 

January  1HJ .,  he  served  as  clerk  in  a  s,,,™  Bt  I,raplai„e«.  111. 

fnitt"r. e,lU'rwl  ",e  Th<"l'Vi<-al  Scmiiiai  v  „i 
^•pringiifUt.  111.,  and  in  April.  I87H.  was  sent  to  V  andalia,  Mo., 
M  . fl  asswa.it  preacher,  ami  in  May.  is?.,,  to  U.^kford,  III. 
in  the  same  capacity.  I,,  June,  is*),  he  graduated  at  theScm 
mar,  and  was  then  a  German  Lutheran  mUammrv  k  Minn™ 
*>U.  Dakota  Montana  and  along  the  Northern  iVifl  •  Rail- 
road from  August,  IHSO,  to  Julv,  1*31.  |„  .[„  v  1  ,. 
received  a  call  from  St.  Pauls  Lutheran  I bhu  h  .1  en  reteiitl  • 
organized  at  Xllc*  Centre,  was  invaded  Augu  t  I  mi  d 
st  remains  ,„  charge  of  the  t'hurch.  lie  wat  married  t  Mis' 
Anna J-roiuhold,  of  Chicago,  December  t>,  IRS] 

the  tii  it  I'd  States''  whM h  ""'"^^  hi"  family  to 
in<  i  nit.  u  States  while  he  was  ipiiic  young  and  willed  at 
Ale»andr,a.  Campbell  Co.,  Ky.,  whire  they  remained  fi  ve  veari 
riien  they  removed  to  St.  John.  J,,,,.  After  I  ng  e  e  £ 
cap.  they  removed  to  Chicago.  Here  Mr.  Dibos  Lrm'd  the 
Creof  h,U/',8Sr";nak''r'  "m'  '•°n«i'.ctcd  a  factory  and  cig  r 
n  e  Vil  .T  "  f",r  lCn  1,1  ,Wi  »'o  came  to  Morton 

Mr  l«h     '""or'r  l"rol,,w  K,Klhe"  »'"<         three  da  ugh 
the"  io^-ite^orlo.  Grove,  and  is  a  member^ 

iK-mhi'st'te    l/%'KKSV-X-,f,lrn"'r'   P  was 

SSvHl-  ^  wc^tt:^™  as 

£  11  purchased  «  claim.  u|h,„  which  he  is  n.^v  ]  •  ,L 
e.g  the  oldest  settler  in  that  township.         | $00 Z TwMtta 

rm,a  to  Niles  lownship,  and  there  has  since  resided. 


Z7.  H^ust^ 

JB,^*50n.,°  ,,,e  »l>«ve,  Mr.  Umm  J*X 


N':]p 


married  Mis,  k'il...     V  i  '     V  i r"ere  nas  *"uo  resnled.  He 

Sal  h" "•  SLA |  ;  ,  lBW»W«t'ng  the  Cnited  States  iij 
vv,!/      T  »t  farming,  near  Chicago,  for  the  first  three 

R'  St1    '.'  ^'"i  "*  the  famiTv,  wHh 

i  » .  txci  ption  of  an  elder  brother,  to  this  countrv  in  1W5« 

ehUd^ Kfc  .ml ^fl  e'to-lf'  r}'  o)pv,» 
lie  has  hel.l  ,„  .      •  g,rU  "f  wlim"  ■«  s<  jrlru 

u  has  held  many  ini|K>rtaiit  offices,  first  as  Consul, 

Commissiom-ra  was  es  .hli.i."!  "     11  tt,L'  ««Hrd  of 

lie  was  iiumiuntcd 
1*71.  but  the  lire 

as  Cook  (;omriv"n^V    '"■,.w,«s  »PP»'uted  by  Gov.  Iteveridce 

mi*,,„„ero  y|K  ?    I„  .h-  ^-r  ^Vl"1  prcs<?m  ro'"- 
tract  for  build  S  ^Re'  1,1 ,  £  >        '         t  tak  the 
t^hieago  Cou  t-  ^us,  wh ic    h.   ft,  iTL  ?"b-,*7«?*n«  «*  the 
-ry  manner  in  Owing  to  l!"^  "f  »'fiSS 


originator  of  the  Lincoln  Avenue  and' 
roiid .  was  IWtniasterat  Xiles  Centre  for  ,'boui  iweke^' 
and  the  founder  of  three  whool  dlstri.us  east  of  Zlhn 
Kfj!S*,i  ^rP,m  ^.,kT  !:e'^p.{"r.Six  years,  and  » J", 

drainage  of  Xfln 
wa«  tfa.- 


•ominissioners  was  e!-.abli,hed,  i„  |s7l. 

lor   the  office   tif    I'mmt.  T- 
'lilted  hU  elect  io,:  Un!i(lr,"",Urer 


holder  in  the  ('.,  M.  &  St.  I'.  R.  R,  Th 
Township  was  conducted  under  his  superv 

IflM  , FvK,rj;.,IArtM5  K»ru^r  and  florUt.  m  Don  b 
1*U  at  Xiles  Centre.  Iteceiving  a  goo.1  practical  .dm,  ill 
at  X.Ics  Centre,  he  afterwards  tooE  a  cWs " t  it  , .7^ 
Stratton's  Business  College,  Chicago  He  wenH„  " , &f 
house  msim-ss  in  W .  and  has  %ndfcUrXl,errf  S 
in  a  fine  oak  grove.  He  alrea.Iy  has  three  large  greei,.|N,u^ 
containing  ,  500  square  feet  of  gl^.  heated  bv  hot 

he  married  kathnna  Xeep.  of  H«V)lria.  Their  family  c-oJisls 
varans  uZ  Tl  ""f?  ''"uKhters.  Mr.  Ilarrer  lu,s  h,ld 
S,fc  hfrn  1'^asoneof  the  first  school  .lirvrter*. 
which.. fiice  he  held  for  fifteen  vea^.  He  was  Overseer  of 
Highways  for  seven  years,  and  Commissioner  of  same  for 
eighteen  years.  Assessor  for  two  years,  and  Justin  of  thelW 

ChnrrfT^  ^  "C  iS  "  "le'mU  t  °!  li*  ttSS 
MICHAEL  BARBER,  butcher,  ifa  nativeofBav.ru,  bei,.K 
born  there  in  1^25.  Leaving  his  native  eountrv.  he  cam.  to 
the.  1  niled  States  in  1H45,  and  farmed  for  seven  'vers  in  Xiles 
Township  I,,  1868,  he  went  to  California.  bV  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  spent  three  vers  there,  mining  and 
farming  In  M.,  he  returne.1  to  Xiles  Township,  wh.rc  he 
rarmed  till  ls,4.  when  he  started  the  meat  market  in  Xiles 
t  erilrc  which  he  still  carries  on.  In  1*3.5,  he  married  Mar- 
garet Scherer,  by  whom  he  lias,  .sc-ven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
lie  has  one  son  in  the  meat-market  business,  and  another  a 
i.lacksmith  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

THKODoltK  UOIFFMAKN,  M.  D..  was  born  at  Herfonl. 
«  ijstjihalia.  Prus.sia.  in  1S20.  Hereeeived  a  lila;ral  education, 
and  studied  for  the  medical  profession  in  the  universities  of 
wunster  and  Berlin.  After  passing  his  examination,  he  «a. 
appointed  assistant  staff  surgeon  in  the  Prussian  Arirv.  in 
which  position  he  remained  four  vears.  He  left  Prussia  ami 
came  r,  the  L  nited  States  in  IH4H, "settling  first  at  Schauinburg. 
I  ook  County,  where  he  remained  one  Tear,  removing  thence  to 
Mies,  where  he  remained,  practicing  medicine,  until  1868, 
mm  h«  removed  to  Chicago.  The  fire  of  1H71  burned  the 
!><«  tors  office  and  four  houses  Iwlonging  to  him.  He  then 
returned  to  Xiles.  where  he  has  practiced  ever  since.  In  1850, 
he  married  Kngel  Hintze.  Thev  have  three  sons — Inlias. 
bind  and  Otto,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  one  of  the  tm.prie- 
tors  of  tin-  large  pottery  works  at  Xiles.  His  first  wife  dvitig 
in  1873,  he  married  Christina  Kowler.  of  Canada.  Besides 
holding  laudatory  testimonies  from  several  .-elebrated  Cerinan 
colleges,  the  Doctor  has  the  honorary  degree  from  the  liusli 
Medical  College,  of  Chicago.  As  a  medical  practitioner,  the 
Doctor  has  been  successful,  having  practiced  for  thirty-five 
years  in  Cook  County,  where  he  is  still  engaged  in  active  work. 

GEOHGE  C.  KLKHM.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Count? 
t  omniL«sioiier.  was  born  in  Duedclshcini  Hesse- Darmstadt. 
Germany  July  ^9.  1H;«>.  He  came'to  the  United  States  in 
HJ51,  with  his  mother  and  brother.  John.  His  mother  still 
lives  with  him.  and  his  brother  is  occupied  in  the  nurs-ry 
business  at  Arlington  Heights.  Cook  County.  He  located 
first  at,  Buffalo.  X.  V..  whence  he  removed  to  'Jefferson,  Cook 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1*55.  He  learned  the  trade  of  » 
briek-hiyer,  in  which  occupation  he  wa*  engaged  in  Chirag" 
and  Jefferson  till  18U3.  During  the  winter  months,  he  attended 
school,  improving  his  education,  till,  in  18150.  he  obtained  a 
teachers  certificate  from  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  J.  V.  Eberhart.  and  taught  sr  h  ool  during  the  winter, 
,  I.  nuni,'cr  ft  y*«rs.  in  the  townships  of  Jefferson.  Xiles, 
and  Xorthfield.  In  HKH  he  removeil  to  Xiles  Centre,  where  be 
kejit  store  till  in  August.  lXsO.  In  lr*l,  he  married  Elia 
Harins,  i.y  whom  he  liwl  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Mrs.  Klehm  died  of  heart  disease  in  1878,  and  in  1881  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Ruosch,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter.  Mr. 
Mehm  has  held  many  important  public  offices.  In  I860,  he 
was  Town  Clerk  of  Jefferson,  and  subsequently,  for.  number 
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of  years,  hold  the  same  position  in  Niles.  Be  was  Commis- 
sioner  of  Highways  for  six  years  in  Niles,  and  has  been  Treas- 
urer  of  same  township  since  187Vi.  Besides  these  minor  ofcn, 
Mr.  Klchm  was  Representative  in  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
from  the  Seventh  District,  during  Ihe  union  of  the  Thirtieth 
(ieneral  Assembly,  and  whs  Fleeted  County  Commissioner 
from  the  Second  llistriet  of  Cook  County  in  the  fall  of  1881. 
He  is  also  Justice  of  the  I'eaee  for  the  township  of  Niles. 

M.  II.  Ll'KEN.  M.  I>.,  |>lty^ini»i>  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from  Hush  Medical  College. 
Chicago,  in  1HW.  He  commenced  practice  in  Niles  Centre  in 
1*77,  where  lie  has.  by  skill,  intelligence  ami  industry,  gained 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

SAM  I'  KL  MEYER,  store  keeper,  was  Iwrn  in  Niles  Centre 
in  1*49  His  father.  Nicholas  Meyer,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers,  having  located  in  Niles  a-  early  as  1H-I-4.  where  he  fol- 
lowed Oic  occupation  of  farmer  until  his  death.  Mr.  Meyer 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  Chicago  grocery  and  feed 
■«tore.  in  which  business  he  remained  till  the  Chicago  Are.  after 
which  he  relumed  to  the  farm,  where  he  worked  until  lxxil. 
Then,  in  company  with  John  W.  Itrown.  he  bought  the  large 
dry  goods  and  grocery  business  of  ti.  C.  Klehm.  of  Niles  Cen- 
tre, forming  the  firm  of  Meyer  &  Hrown.  Mr.  Meyer  married, 
in  1SM1,  Miss  Julia  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago,  and  has  one  Mm. 
He  is  a  memlier  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

IVAN  l'AUnl'BKK.  harness-maker,  was  born  in  Bohemia. 
Austria,  in  1KI7,  and  immigrated  to  the  Fnited  SUles  in  18117. 
He  followed  his  trade  of  harness-maker  ill  Chicago  for  one 
year,  then  removed  to  Jefferson,  where  he  remained  BI  months, 
ami  finally  located  in  Niles  Centre,  in  180ft.  He  married  Kune 
Bellert,  of  Baden,  in  1870,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  lie  does:  n  good  business  and  keeps  two  men  at 
work.  He  belongs  to  the  Woman  Catholic  Church  and  has 
filled  the  position  of  school  director  for  eight  vcars, 

HERMAN  SCIIILLKIt.  of  the  firm  of  Schiller  \  Kiiske. 
landscape  gardeners  and  florists,  was  horn  in  Stolp,  Prussia,  in 
18.11.  lie  removed  to  Niles.  Cook  County,  in  1*81.  having 
bought  his  interest  in  the  above  firm  while  in  CermaJiy.  lb- 
was  married  in  1X7!I  to  Louise  R.  (iodile.  and  hus  twochildren.  a 
bov  and  girl.  Their  green-house  covers  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground  and  has  2-VNHl  s.iimrv  feet  of  glass  in  the  roofing.  1 1 
is  heated  by  hot  water.  8.500  reet  of  four-inch  pipe  being  laid, 
the  heat  being  supplied  by  three  large  boilers,  lie  ships  cut 
flowers,  roses,  violets,  carnations,  etc..  principally  to  Chicago. 

OCSTAVK  SCHKAEDER.  farmer  V.  O,  NUes  Centre,  was 


born  in  Mecklenburg,  (iermany,  in  the  year  1827.  lie  immi- 
grated to  America  in  18-V1  and  settled  in  Niles  Township,  close 
to  Niles  Centre,  where  he  owns  fifty-four  acres  of  good  land. 
A  log  house,  inhabited  bv  I'eter  Kc'rginann,  was  the  only  one 
there  at  that  time.    In  1850  he  was  married  to  Sophia  Burg. 


They  have  two  daughters  living.  .Mr.  Sehraeder  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  nunilM-r*  nearly 
a  hundred  members  here.  A  very  fine  church  was  built  by 
this  society  a  few  vears  ago. 

WILLIAM  SCllRoEDEIt.  of  the  firm  of  R.  (i.  Emmons  it 
Co..  brick-makers,  I'.  O.  Kvanstnn,  was  born  in  Prussia  March 
33.  1*511.  He  came  with  his  parents  Bt  the  age  of  eight  years 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  learned  his  trade  and  worked 
there  until  twenty-three  \ears  of  age.  From  187:1  to  1N73  he 
worked  with  Nicholas  Williams  in  Winnetka.  Cook  Co..  111.; 
then  four  years  with  Christian  llunt-oon.  and  from  that  time 
up  to  1881  with  It.  ti.  Emmons,  at  Highland  Park.  In  1881  he 
came  to  South  Evanstoii  and  bought  out  the  brick  van!  of 
Mike  McDonald,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  style  of  R.  (i. 
Emmons  ft' Co.  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Sehultst. 
of  Prussia,  April  2.1.  1*71.  They  have  two  children. William 
and  Max. 

FREDRICK  STIELOW.  gardener  and  florist,  is  n  native 
of  Prussia,  ami  came  to  the  I'nited  States  in  IStill.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  green-house  business  in  Boston  for  about  seven 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Niles  Centre,  and  is  now  proprie- 
tor of  one  of  the  largest  green-houses  there.  This  house 
covers  it  large  area  of  ground  anil  is  heated  by  a  system  of 
hot-water  pipes,  lie  ships  large  quantities  of  potted  anil  cut 
flowers  to  Chicago,  the  receipts  for  which  last  year  amounted 
to  about.  9N.IHHI.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

PHTRH  TIIORSEN.  store-keeper  and  brick  manufacturer, 
is  a  native  of  Denmark.  He  served  with  credit  in  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  after  which,  in  I84S4,  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  worked  at  brick-making  till  1871. 
when  he  established  his  brick  yard  in  Nib  s,  which  has  liccn  in 
successful  operation  ever  since.  Many  of  (he  buildings  in  the 
suburban  towns  of  Evanstoii.  Park  Ridge.  Niles  Centre,  etc. , 
are  built  of  his  brick.  11s  are  also  the  Cook  County  Asylum  and 
Infirmary.  In  1*7*1  he  built  a  large  brick  store.  :i'i\7*J.  in 
Niles.  and  has  carried  on  a  good  business  in  dry  goods  and 
groceries  ever  since.  His  brick  yard  turns  out  annually  about 
a.lkNi.lKKl  bricks,  .Mr.  Thorsen  ha-  held  various  offices,  as 
Commissioner  of  Highways  and  school  director,  and  is  at 
present  Poet  master  at  Niles  and  County  Toll-road  Inspector. 
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This  township  is  located  northwest  of  Jefferson  Town- 
sl  i  i p  and  no r t  beast  of Loyden Township.  ltisthrecmilcs 
squnrc.und  cWniuin«.thercfore,iiiiic»|Uunj  miles.  \\  ben 
it  wa=  oroiini/.i'd  in  1872  it  took  from  Jefferson  Township 
Sections  li.  7imd  18.  and  one-lialf  of  each  of  Sections  :>,8 
and  17.  From  U'vdcn  Township  it  took  Sections  1,  12 
and  13,  ami  half  of  each  of  Sections  11  and  14.  In 
addition  to  these  portions  of  Jefferson  and  l/<ydcn  town- 
ships, it  contains  a  narrow  atrip,  aliout  one  hundred 
and  twentv-fivo  acres,  off  the  southwest  corner  of  Niles, 
and  about  .'.rtv  acres  off  the  southeast  c<.rncr  of 
Maine.  Hearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  its  recent  organ- 
ization, the  history  of  which  will  be  given  111  its  proper 
chronological  connection,  it  will  ho  interesting  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  territory  now  comprising  Nor- 
wood Park,  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  original 
townships.  The  tirst  house  built  in  this  township  was 
the  log  one  of  Mark  Noble.  Sr..  as  has  been  narrated 


in  the  sketch  of  Jefferson  Township.  This  was  til 
1833.    In  1884  l'hineas  Sherman  moved  to  Norwood 

Park  from  his  claim  on  the  Dcsplaines  Kiver,  ir  the 

lliggins  niittl.  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  fever 
aiuT  aoue  in  that  section.  With  his  sons,  Phineas, 
Jr..  Nicholas  anil  William,  he  located  on  the  south 
half  of  Section  Vi.  Ix'vden  Township.  In  1835  the 
three  brothers.  Mareellus  R.  tiustavus  V..aud  Israel  G. 
Smith  settled  on  Section  7,  Jefferson  Township,  and 
were  followed  bv  their  father.  Henry  Smith,  in  1830. 
During  this  latter  year,  Ephruini  Payne  and  Ezra 
Alger  selected  the  north  half  of  Section  1,  Leyden. and 
a  Mr.  Cliff  selected  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
same  section,  and  sold  bis  claim,  in  1838.  to  S. 
M.  Ferguson.  In  1837  John  Pen  noy  or  settled 
on  the  southeast  onarter  of  Section  1.  Stephen 
Pennover.  one  of  his  sous,  then  twenty-rive  years 
old.  in  1838.  settled  ou  the  southeast  quarter  of 


-■ 
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Section  2,  ami  James  Pennoyer,  another  son,  eighteen 
y«tn  old.  came  about  the  same  time.    In  1838.  Ttussel 
Morton  built  a  house  on  the  southwest  <|itarter  of 
Suction  li.    John  and  Jacob  Kline  settled  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  11,  as  also  did  Samuel  Hum- 
mcl,  their  brother-in-law.  George  Coleman,  Human 
Rowley,  Sr.,  and  hi?  sons,  Hemun.  William  and  Aldrie. 
Mr.  ] [ill  and  Mr.  Bumstedd  settled  and  built  on  the 
north  half  of  Section  ti ;  William  Sporleder  subsequently 
bought  Hill's  claim.    In  1*3'.!  footer  Ludbv  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  Poor  House  Farm,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  18,  and  Joseph  Shaw  located  oti  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  same  Section.    John  Hobin- 
son,  in  1840,  settled  on  what  is  the  present  home  of 
John  R.  Stocky]  I.  Hues  Eaton,  one  of  the  early  school 
teachers  of  Jefferson,  built  a  log  house  and  planted  an 
apple  orchard  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  IT 
In  1842,  Charles  K.  Hall  arrived ;  in  1845,  John  and 
I  honias  Shaw,  and  in  18.50,  John  Harris  settled  on 
land  hehud  previously  purchased  of  the  Government. 

In  18.1S  the  question  of  building  a  school-house  was, 
for  the  first  time,  considered.  A  meeting  of  several  of 
the  e.tuens.  among  them  the  Smith  brothers,  Mantel 
lulcott,  1-rank  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Bishop  and  Lymui 
Ilusted  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Pennover  at 
winch  definite  action  was  decided  upon.  It  was  resolved 
that  all  the  adult  male  citizens  of  the  district,  bl- 
ending bachelors.  Hhould  each  contribute  *5  to  nur 
chase  lumber.  All  then  lent  a  helping  hand  to  erect 
the  budding.  In  the  winter  of  1S38-3!!,  school  w  is 
opened  m  this  building.  Miss  Susan  Pennover,  now  the 
wife  of  Israel  0.  Smith,  being  the  teacher! 

the  cemetery  grounds  were  purchased  about  this 
time  and  the  first  to  be  buried*  i,,  them  was  llnS 


wt 'reared noVr Z  IUV,k"l  T^>l?hil,):  The 

was  referred  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  its 

Committee  on  Town  and  Town  Accounts,  as  wj  £ 
a  petition  from  residents  of  U-vden.  praying  tliut  the 
board  do  not  set  apart  Sections' 1,  2,  11  p>  B13  JJjf 
into  a  new  town.  Both  petitions  were  referred  bv  this 
committee  to  Commissioner  Crawford,  of  that 'com 
mittec.  On  the  Kith  of  December.  1872,  there  was 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Conimissioucrs 
held  that  day  a  communication  from  the  President 
and  Irustees  of  the  village  of  Jefferson,  protesting 
against  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of 
Jefferson  into  a  new  town,  which  communication  was 
also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Town  and  Town 
Accounts,  and  likewise,  through  it,  to  CommMnWr 
Crawford. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1878,  Commissioner  Craw- 
ford made  a  verbal  report,  returning  the  papers  to  the 
board  without  recommendation,  and  asking  that  the 
committee  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  subject.  The  re|>ort  having  been  received  and 
tl:t"  •  """"Hf'c  discharged,  Commissioner  Bone  sub- 
mitted the  following  preambles  and  resolution: 

"  II  A(r«n,  There  arc  thirty  legal  voters  residing  within  th* 
territory  hereinafter  des-ribed,  and  twentv  of  such  voters  lure 
petitioned  this  hoard  for  a  new  town,  to  be  composed  of  inch 
territory:  and  r™~» 

'  Whereas  Due  notice,  as  required  bylaw,  has  been  given 
of  the  application  for  tt  new  town,  before  pn^entinr  this 
petition;  therefore, 


Rtsolitd,  That  there  be.  and  hereby  i*.  established  within 
the  county  of  Cook,  a  town  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
town  of  Norwood  Park,  which  shall  embrace  the  territory 
bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Sections  6,  7  and  \i 
and  the  west  half,  respectively,  of  Sections.},  8and  17,  inToini. 
u,„  :~-  77       "•■•■••""I  i-u-iii  bus  iicnrv     *hlP  40  north.  Itanpe  13  cast,  of  the  third  principal  meridian. 

.Ninth,  b  lorn  that  time  to  the  taking  of  preliminary  ?°-?lbcr  with  Sections  1,  12  and  13,  and  the  east  half.  re«*c). 
MetM  toward  the  organization  of  the  town  of  Xorwot-u"     I  ,7  2f ^i!^  2>  11  vml. 14  in  Township  40  north,  tfaage  U 

east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian." 

Il'ieiii.p     » K  . .  r.     mm  1  1  *%  i  a      ...  ■ 


Park-  K,Hlt|  V  fc .'"  "  l"e  umn  "l  --Norwood 
rai  k  but  little  of  general  interest  transpired.  Ordinary 
fanuly  and  socal  events  occurred,  as  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  except  that  the  ,*ople  of  this  comer  of 
Jefferson  Township,  with  pcVha^  some  in  jZ£ 
iZflK\  — "k'TOl  themHdvcs1  somewhat  inS 

have  ^In         h  w,"  «scocdiiifflv  dillic.lt  to 

theLS  hCl'  ,t0'"i"lLT1  thc  P"!**  Pr«l»ortioa  of 
Srr  r  I  ,  fi""  r°i,d  P"1^  «l«SflS  in  their 
par  of  the  townsh.p,  and.  us  a  consequence  while  he 
roaj U :  m  other  parts  of  the  township  were  ke  L  U 
ft °«l.™I»>r.  those  i„  the  northwest  portion 
were  a  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  an  almost 
impassible  condition.    Other  motives  ,„   -  have  iTflu 

•i^irit  in  (Z  1 u,1}a>'BPPfi"»  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ussions  w  l ^  T  °f     CfmM«»*    Informal  dia- 

---ntv  ,  f       f.  •  :    I*t,l«°"  »-«  circulated,  signed  by 
'  >  Of  the  thirty  electors  living  within  the  territory 
'««  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  town  " 


Having  thus  succeeded,  a  Board  of  Trustees  „ 
elected  to  serve  temporarily,  and  on  April  1,  1873,  a 
meeting  of  this  board  was" held,  which  was  called  to 
order  by  George  Dunlap.    Cyrus  J.  Corse  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  I).  C.  Dunlap,  Town  Clerk,  pro  tern. 
In    the    afternoon,   among   other   business  trans- 
acted, was  the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  raise  »2O0 
for  town  purposes,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  in   the  ruilw  av  station.  The 
election  for  township  officers,  held  that  day,  resulted- 
as  follows:  Stephen  Peunoyer  was  elected  Supervisor 
by  75  votes  ;  Cyrus  J.  Corse,  Clerk,  bv  74  :  Jesse  Ball. 
Assessor,  by  To  ;  Frederick  H.  Kline, 'Collector,  by  74; 
James  Winship  and  John  B.  Foote.  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  by  74  votes  each;   Frederick  H.  Kline  and 
John  11.  Stoekwoll,  Constables,  by  72  mid  74  votes, 
respectively;    Israel   (J.  Smith,  Charles  Jones  and 
Thomas  If.  Seymour,  Commissioners  of  Highways,  by 
?4,  73.  and  43  votes,  respectively.    Cb  trles  Winston 
received  32  votes  for  Commissione'rof  Highways.  The 
Commissioners  of  Highways  then  held  a"  meeting,  and 

Charles  Jones 


twen 

Kangc  13  ewri Tof  1 Z  i,f„i  •  <'.1"W'"»»"P  40  north. 
14,  lownslnp  « north.  Bange  12east:of  the  tbW  pri,, 


drew  lobs  for  their  respective  „ 
drew  for  one  year,  Israel  G.  Smith  for  two  years,  and 
ihomas  H.  Seymour  for  threo  years.  Israel  G.  Smith 
was  then  elec  ted  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. On  the  4th  of  November,  1873.  the  Board  of 
lown  Auditors,  consisting  of  Stephen  Pemmyer, 
SuiK>rvisor;  James  Winship,  Justice  of  the  Peat*: 
Jesse  Ball,  Assessor;  and  Cyrus  J.  Corse.  Clerk, 
approved  the  bill  of  Jesse  Bnlffor  making  the  assess- 
ment, twenty-six  days  at  #2.50  per  dav — *0'5. 

Sine*  the"  election  in  1873,  the  following  officers 
have  lieen  elected  by  the  votes  appended' to  their 
resjiective  numes : 
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Sii/xrvisor*.— Stephen  Pennover,  in  1874,  by  99 
votes;  Solomon  H.  Burhans,  in  1875,  bv  91  votes;  in 
1876, by  1+4  votes;  in  1877,  by  108  votes;  in  1878,  bv 
109  votes;  in  18TS),  by  94;  'Frederick  H.  Kline,  in 

1880,  by  144  votes;  in  1881.  by  161;  in  1882, by  142; 
in  1883,  by  166.  ' 

Ckrks.—Cvras  J.  Corse,  in  18:4,  bv  99  votes ;  John 
Cammack.  in  1875,  by  139  votes;  'in  1870.  by  147 
votes;  in  1877,  by  173 ;  in  1878,  bv  152  votes;  in 
1879,  by  111 ;  in  1880,  by  79;  in  1881,  by  159;  Henry 
II.  Miller,  in  1882,  by  75  votes;  in  1883. by  104  votes. 

Assessors. — Jesse  Rail,  in  1874,  by  95  votes;  in 
1875,  by  135;  in  187G,  by  147 ;  in  1877,  by  174;  in 
1878,  by  120  ;  in  1879.  by  ll(i ;  in  1880,  bv  140  ;  in 

1881.  by  157;  in  1882,  by  115;  in  1883,  bv  145. 
Collet  tors. — John  R.  Stockwell,  in  1874,  by  52  votes  ; 

Frank  M.  Gray,  in  1875,  by  87;  Richard  Versema.  in 
187C,  by  147  ;  in  1877.  by  174  ;  Edward  A.  Cammack, 
in  1878,  by  153  ;  Horace  C.  Rutter,  in  18T9.  by  112  ; 
in  1880.  bv  77;  James  F.  Willis,  in  1881.  by  150;  A. 
A.  Fox,  in  1882,  by  73 ;  Albert  Firleke.  in  1883.  by 
105. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.— Renj  ainin  S.  Cheever,  'in 
1874,  by  99  votes;  Frederick  II.  Kline,  in  1875.  by 
101;  M.  N.  Smith,  in  1870,  by  147;  George  P.  Cun- 
ningham and  Horace  C.  Ratter,  in  18",  by  171  and 
133,  respectively ;  Henry  C.  Willis,  in  1878.  bv  101; 
John  B.  Foot  and  Horace  C.  Rutter.  in  1881,  by  149 
and  128,  respectively  ;  Charles  R.  Ball,  in  1882.  by  74; 
George  Harris  and  Joseph  Shaw,  in  1883,  bv  104  and 
117,  respectively. 

Constables. — George  Harris  and  John  Hinchloy,  in 
1874,  bv  100  and  9(5  votes,  respectively ;  John  R. 
Stockwell  and  Frank  M.  Gray,  in  1875,  by  94  and  87. 
respectively ;  Daniel  T.  Kennedy,  in  1870,  bv  145; 
Thomas  W.  Gray  and  Patrick  J.  Carney,  in  1877.  by 
171  votes  each  ; "  Patrick  J.  Carney,  in  1878,  refusing 
to  qualify.  Henry  A.  C.  Turner  was  elected,  Mav  14, 
to  nil  tl  lie  vacancy,  Robert  Orr  ami  Henry  A.  L. 
Turner,  in  1881,  by  112  and  104,  resjicotivelv  ;  Charles 
Ball,  in  1882.  by  84 ;  EL  A.  Farnuni,  in  1883.  by  103. 

Commissioner's  of  Highways. — Frederick  II.  Kline  in 
1874  bv  54  votes;  Melohon  Miller  in  1875  by  82; 
John  Firleke  in  1870  by  140;  John  R.  Stockwell  in 
1877  by  1*50;  Richard  Versema  in  1878  bv  100;  John 
Firleke  in  1679  by  102;  John  R.  Stockwell  in  1880 
bv  90 ;  Elijah  Shaw  in  1881  by  8S ;  E.  A.  Smith  in 
1882  by  74 ;  II.  A.  S.  Tanner  in'  1883  by  110. 

Tntvturrrs  of  Commissioners  of  Hiqhways  —  Frederick 
H.  Kline  in  1875  ami  1870;  John  R.  Stockwell  in 
1877,  1878,  1879.  1880. 

Overseers  of  Highways. — There  appear  to  have  been 
no  Overseers  elected  in  1874,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
any  having  been  elected  in  1875.  but  the  following  jier- 
sons  tiled  applications  as  such  officers  claiming  to 
have  been  elected,  and  were  accepted  as  such  and 
given  pajiers :  John  Waterman  for  District  No.  1 ; 
John  Berner  for  District  No.  2 ;  Walter  B.  Grav  for 
District  No.  3 ;  E.  D.  Smith  for  District  No.  4".  In 
1870  tho  following  were  elected :  Joseph  Shaw,  Dis- 
trict No.  1  ;  John  Berner.  No.  2  :  Hermann  Schrader. 
No.  3.  In  1877,  Joseph  Shaw.  No.  1 ;  Charles  Mars- 
ton.  No.  2;  Hermann  Schrader,  No.  3;  in  1880. 
Stephen  Pennover.  No.  1 ;  W.  W.  Smith,  No.  2 ;  Will- 
iam Phillips,  No.  3;  in  1881,  Henrv  Miller,  No.  1; 
E.  A.  Smith,  No.  2 ;  Walter  Grav,  No.  3 ;  in  1882. 
John  Wermerslangh.  No.  1 ;  John  Myers,  No.  2 ; 
Hermann  Schrader,  No.  3  ;  and  in  1883,  Joseph  Shaw, 
No.  1 ;  Henrv  Miller,  No.  2 ;  and  Richard  Versema, 
No.  3. 


A  few  isolated  events  and  financial  facts  may  not 
inappropriately  le  introduced  in  this  connection, 
very  little  business  of  any  account  was  transacted  in 
the  year  1874.  bv  the  town  of  Norwood  Park,  and 
that  little,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  transaction!  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Highways,  failed  to  bo  recorded. 
These  transactions  were  in  relation  to  petitions  for 
new  roads,  one  commencing  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  18,  and  running 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  on  the  half  section 
line  of  said  section  to  the  south  lino  of  Section  18. 
The  owners  of  the  laud  through  which  this  road  was 
to  run  were  Israel  G.  Smith,  Charles  R.  Ball.  John 
Firleke,  the  estate  of  Joseph  Shaw,  Richard  Versema. 
and  the  County  Poor  Farm.  The  other  road  was  to 
commence  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  18,  and  to  run  thence  in  an  east- 
erly direction  on  the  half  section  line  through  Sections 
18  and  17  to  the  east  line  of  the  town.  The  owners 
of  the  land  through  which  this  road  was  to  pass 
were  Israel  G.  Smith,  Charles  R.  Ball,  the  estate  of 
Joseph  Shaw,  the  County  Poor  Farm.  A.  J.  Knell,  and 
John  Firleke. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1875,  1400  was  levied  on 
the  taxable  town  proporty  for  town  pur]M>ses.  In 
1870  the  levy  was  twenty  cents  on  each  $100  of  real 
and  peraoual  property  for  road  purposes,  and  $4O0 
again  for  town  -purposus.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
1877,  John  L.  Card  made  a  motion  which  was 
seconded  by  Allen  Hemingway  that  1)1,000  be 
raised  bv  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Town  Hall.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  vote, 
and  no  attempt  to  build  a  town  house  has  since 
beun  made.  In  1877  the  Sii|iervisor  reported  that  his 
total  receipts  of  money  were  $1, 295.84,  and  total  ex- 
penditures $805.74  :  in*  1878  his  receipts  were  $085.87. 
exjienditures,  $345.27;  in  1879,  receipts,  $417.80,  ox- 
|>enditure8,  $281,08;  in  1880,  receipts,  $285.10,  ex- 
penditures, $280.00;  in  1881,  receipts,  $395.84,  ex- 
jienditures, $208.88;  in  1882,  receipts,  $430.91,  ex- 
penditures. $215.89. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  tho  Treasurer  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Highways  in  1877  were,  receipts 
$1,184.83,  expenditures,  $1,084.29;  in  1878  receipts, 
$932.92,  exjienditures  $888.80;  in  1879,  receipts 
$748.12,  exjienditures  $730.25;  in  1881,  receijits 
$440.73,  exjienditures  $310.80:  in  1882,  receipt* 
$1,121.05,  exjienditures  $434.22. 

The  movement  to  organize  the  new  town  of  Nor- 
wood Park   was  ojijiosed   by  the  citizens  of  both 
Jefferson  and  Lcyden  townships ;  but  it  apjiears  not 
to  have  been  ojijiosed  so  strenuously  by  those  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former  townshiji.    An  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  officers  of  the  two  townshijis  with 
reference  to  the  division  of  the  jirojierty  of  Leydcn 
between  that  townshiji  and  Norwood  Park,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1873.    According  to  the  records  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sujicrvisors  and  Assessors  of  these  two 
townshijis  took  place  at  Norwood  Park  on  that  day 
"  for  the  purjiose  of  making  an  agreement  concerning 
the  apportionment  of  money,  rights,  credits  and  other 
personal  property  lately  Ix'longing  to  said  town  of 
Loyden,  there  lie'ing  no"  real  estate  lielonging  to  saiil 
town."    The  following  proceedings  were  had  :  Lcyden 
was  found  to  lie  jwssessed  of  $3o0.55  in  the  hands  of 
the  Supervisor,  and  the  unpaid  town  and  road  taxes 
for  1878  and  1872,  amount  of  said  taxes  not  known 
at  that  date.    Tho  apportionment  agreed  upon  was 
that  Norwood  Park  should  have  $15.25  out  of  each 
$100  of  said  money  and  unpaid  taxes,  and  Leyden 
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should  have  *84.75  of  each  1100,  the  turnpike  serapers 
to  oeloiigtotho  roud  districts  as  kd"ore  the  organiza- 
lion  of  Norwood  Park.  This  agreement  was'sb/ned 
by  Stephen  Penuoyer,  Supervisor,  and  Jesse  Hall. 
Assessor  (if  Norwood  I'mi,  and  by  Henry  BoMOlt- 
berg,  Supervisor,  and  Henry  Kolzc.  Assessor  of  Lcyden. 

As  intimated  earlier  in  this  sketch,  the  movement  to 
organize  the  new  town  was  op]>oscd  more  persistently 
an.  strenuously  by  Jefferson  than  by  Levden.  <  In  the 
Mth  of  May,  [813,  the  Trustees  "of  the  vflUyrc  of 
Jefferson  held  a  meeting,  at  which  William  pTurav 

made  a  report  that  he  had  had  a  meeting  with  eertai.'i 
parties  churning  to  rep  reset  1 1  the  pretended  town  of 
Norwood  h,rk,  fur  tht.  ,„lr,„,st.  (lf  .wrrtai,lil^  whai 
property,  .t  any,  lielongmg  to  the  town  <.f  Jefferson 
should  U.  apportioned  with  said  pretended  town  of 
Norwood  Part  A.  this  meeting  .\l'r.  Orav  further  re- 
ported that  he  us  su^rvisor  of  the  town  of  Jeffer- 
son contended  that  there  was  m  property  to  which  the 
>a.d  pren,,dc,l  „,wn  of  Norwood  Park  tm  entitled, 
au.  t  hat  he  consequently  refused  to  make  any  division 
I  lus  ,vp,u  ,  was  .;,dopt4,l  and  a  committee,  coiurist- 
>'g<.f  \V.(   Hazelton  and  I.  A.  Bud  long,  appointed 

mis  committee  was  as  follows: 


t >  .Heat  the  h.ll  then  pending  Wore  the  Lo*. 
(..allow  Norwood  Park  to  U^on.e  a  ~u. 
■  independent  of  the  village  of  JelbLm  " 


cln'im.s  lowhT!  h"r"  !r'"?iUP"'  W'int...|  to  inquire  into  the 


and  report . 

has  no  Pmperty.  real  orpersorml,  „„!| |         1 "  WJll">n 

is?  rh"  L  ^  -^sssas 

>"'•  property,  re,     r  , ,  I  m  ,1  h' "»t  there  is 


PNt«udcd  town  of  Cwlrf  P J**"  clet'te,l  '» 
K«ainao*aj^'ionnT\v  p  r'  w'"k'1  r^'M  °nW 
said  town  ortS^n  whVis^l^'  o*  *T«*«r  of  1  ho 

control     st  hTsuL°t^wr>;°'^  ^  jurisdiction  or 

and  Prudent.  W  /•  (^^1,  '  "IT'',  *»I'«rviSor 
of  «nv  property  with  «,,id         ??^,^le,,  to  "l,lke  "°  division 

the  board,  thai  all  pro  ertv  h/,,1  i",0p  "d  "s  s'">°  «* 
he  Maimed  bv  said  CLM  ,vbI  a,n''  jwrwwwl.  that  n,«v 
"f  -Norwood  I'arkU"  m'  1",  °  Eft"^  h»W 

Wo,1KS  io  ,|le  vilhuM f  it  Iffe^,  ' 1  "s  ^^'l  and  now 
hoard  to  protect  from  the  S^11'1'  "  ,s,  th««»iity  of  the 
whatever.  m  ,Be  °WlB  of  »"X  «»hor  organization 

?■  »»2EI,T0.V. 

pa"": i^^eTi;, ";^,^,;;m,s,^  bum*™ 

the  town  of  W«K '  pirl  g  "'  ')rZi»"™«>»  of 
feet  the  or^oil!;"T  ^rk,.w^  determineil  to  per- 


feet  the  organization 

r^««lature  toena<t  aluwor"  ;,1U,,n  w"8  u>  ««• 

thi?  bill  was  pen    ,  ,    I    "[^'"""R  tlie  town.  While 

W  -  P-  Gray  "to  go  to  f^gS^^^P^ 


,  and  use  his  |>est  en- 


(lenvon 
islature 

organization  |.„ 

I.  A.  Hiidloiig  was  appointed  to  go  with  Mr.  lirav 

On  the  -.'1st  of  Fehniarv.  1HT4,  the  S  of 
Tnutoea  of  the  village  of  .leiferson  p^l  a  t  d  ! 
tion  against  the  passage  of  laws  havmg  for  U.eir  2 
jeet  the  disintegration  and  separation  in  J  JS*J 
illage  organization,  and  ineorpoiatoJ  tow.L.  H 
aw.  Iwnig  then  before  the  Legislature,  us  brim,  |„J 
«•  tbe  ...tore-fs  of  the  ,WJde  and  to  puhlie  impn,,. 

the  U.ard  then  appointed  a  committee 
ststing  of  M.  V  Km.b  .ll.  L.  A.  Hudlong.  and  The,,, 
'lore  Seliultz  to  whieh  eonnnittee  \\.  p.  (Jrav  w 
afterwanl  added,  "to  take  sueh  aetionas  to  thcms'houlil 
seen,  exjaalieiit  to  defeat  legislation  looking  to  the  .lis- 
integration  of  towns  and  villages." 

The  hill  having  for  its  ohjeet  the  establishment  of 
-Norw.xNl  Park  as  a  new  town  entirelv  and  iudisi.ut- 
ably  indejK  iKlent  of  Jefferson  and  iA.leu  was  intro- 
duced ink,  the  legislature  bv  the  I  Ion. 'George  Dnnlai. 
menilicr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Xor- 
n-ood  Park,  m  im.  It  waa  approval  Mareli  SO, 
Wi*:  ,It."i,s  entitled.  "  An  net  to  set  off  from  iueor- 
porated  vil  ages  (vrtain  territory  which  bv  the  Cotuitv 
7»  Jt"5fi  **'!  fon,ie<1  i"1"  "ew  town  or  part  tlaw- 
<»f.  hiking  into  consideration  the  actual  state  of 
fads  with  referemr  to  the  ineonwration  .,f  ••foii"ies- 
BJOnal  townships."  into  villages,  this  law  will  he  seen  to 

l,r'-'  1  1    cry  shrew.iA  .  an.vived  and  espPMI  L  11 

insisted  of  one  section,  as  follows:  "lie  it  enacted 
by  the  j,eople  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represente.1  in 
the  General  Assembly,  that  in  all  cases  where  a 
Lonyrexwiial  toinwhip  has  heretofore  been  incorporated 
as  a  village,  under  any  general  or  s]H-cial  law  of  this 
Mate,  and  by  action  of  the  County  Hoard  of  the 
county  in  which  such  village  is  situated,  a  jxirtion  of 
such  incorporated  village  has;  tot/ether  with  n portion  of 
an  adf,i»inn  township,  been  formed  into  a  new  lowii 
prior  to  the  paaaage  of  this  act.  such  portion  of  unv 
sueh  iiuwporatwl  village  so  forming  a  par),  of  am 
such  new  town  as  aforesaid,  shall  be.  from  and  after 
this  act  takes  effect,  set  off  from  such  incorporated 
Village  as  aforesaid,  and  form  no  part  of  the  same.*' 

Opposition  to  the  organization  of  the  town  of  Nor- 
wood Park.  Iieing  now  useless,  teased,  and  at  length  an 
agreenumt  was  reached  between  the  DO  longer  "  pn> 
toud.'vl    town  of  Norwood  Park  and  the  authorities 
of  Jefferson.    A  meeting  of  the  Sui«rvi*«  and 
Assessors  of  Jefferson  and  Norwood  Park,  for  the 
purjHise  of  apportioning  the  property  belonginc  to 
the  town  of  Jefferson,  kdween  Jefferson  and  Nor- 
wood Park,  was  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  on  the 
10th  of  Nnveiulier.  18:5,  this  meeting  being  an  ad- 
journed one  from  the  4th  of  the  same  mouth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  made  on  the  10th  of  November 
with  reference  to  the  moneys,  rights,  credits,  and  otiier 
personal  property  lately  belonging  to  and  the  debts 
owing  by  said  town  of' Jefferson,  it  was  understood 
that  the  said  town  of  Jefferson  was  seized  condition- 
ally of  the  Town  Hall,  and  real  estate  on  which  the 
same  stands,  that,  said  town  of  Jefferson  was  also 
seized  of  the  lot  in  Block  M  in  the  village  of 
Jefferson  and  the  building  thereon  used  as  a  police 
station,  also  a  small  building  at  Howmanville  on  bawl 
ground  used  as  a  police  station,  and  that  there  is  i" 
poaSMBUm  of  and  due  to  said  town  of  Jefferson  in 
moneys,  rights,  and  personal  property  the  sum  of 
113,000,  iiicludiug  the  value  of  all  tbo  real 
aforesaid. 
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Ami  it  was  further  agreed  that  in  consideration  of 
the  agreement  of  the  Snjiervisors  and  Assessors  of 
said  town  of  Jefferson  heretofore  expressed  that  all 
the  real  estate  heretofore  owned  by  the  said  town  of 
Jefferson  is  hereby  apportioned  "to  said  town  of 
Jefferson  as  the  sole  and  separate  property  of  said 
town  of  Jefferson,  and  in  consideration  thereof  it  is 
agreed  that  the  sum  of  $1,0(HI  is  hereby  apportioned 
to  1  tic  town  of  Norwood  Park  as  its  projNtrtiou  and 
share  of  the  properly  heretofore  owned,  both  real  and 
personal,  by  the  town  of  Jefferson,  the  said  sum  of 
#1,000  to  be  paid  by  said  town  of  Jefferson  to  said 
town  of  Norwood  Park  with  interest  thereon  at  six 
per  COnl  from  the  date  of  the  agreement  (November 
10.  is;.")),  said  sum  with  the  interest  thereon  to  lie 
paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1877 : 
the  payment  of  said  *l.ooo  ami  interest  thereon  to 
he  in  full  payment  of  all  claims  and  demands  of 
overv  kind  against  the  town  of  Jefferson  in  its  cor- 
jMiratc  or  village  capacity.  This  agreement,  was  signed 
bv  Broekman  Hopkins.'  Supervisor,  and  by  Frank  1). 
WulIT,  Asse.-sor.  of  the"  town  of  Jefferson,  and  Solo- 
mon II.  Burhans,  Supervisor,  and  Jesse  Hall.  Assessor, 
of  Norwood  Park. 

Broekman  Hopkins,  Supervisor  of  the  village  of 
Jefferson,  reported  to  the  Trustee'  on  the  'J-lth  of 
Deccm1>er,  IK",  that  he  had  paid  the  #1,0(10.  leaving 
the  interest  which  then  amounted  to  unpaid.  This 
sum  was  paid  a  short  time  afterward  and  thus  the 
whole  matter  settled. 


NORWOOD  PAKE  VILLAGE. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  Norwood  Park  with 
tin'  design  of  making  a  village  was  by  Oeorge  Dnnlap 
in  i860.  At  this  lime  then1  were  a  few  ordinary  farm 
Imuses  on  the  site.  At  the  time  of  the  platting  of  the 
ullage,  by  Leniuol  P.  Swift,  of  the  firm  of  Forbes  »v 
Swift,  there  were  seven  of  these  houses.  .The  first 
house  built  on  the  plat  of  the  village  W88  by  Oeorge 
Dunlap.  It  was  a  two-story  frame  and  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Norwood  Court,  and  Circle  Avenue.  The 
second  was  built  bv  John  R.  Stoekwell,  and  the  third 
bv  Thomas  11.  Sevmonr.  The  name  first  selected  for 
this  village  was  Norwood,  after  the  novel  "  Norwood. ' 
bv  Ileurv  Wanl  Bcechcr.  but,  as  there  was  at  the  time 
another  "post-office  bv  this  name,  the  word  Park  was 
added,  and  the  full  name  thus  became  Norwood  Park. 
The  post-office  was  established  in  1M<>.  with  Thomas 
II.  Seymour  for  Postmaster.  He  held  the  office  until 
1881,  having  as  deputies,  at  first,  E.  W.  Morse,  and 
later,  John  t'amniack.  A.  A.  Fox  was  then  appointed 
Postmaster,  and  retained  the  office  until  December, 
1883.  F.  M.  Fox  was  his  deputy  and  successor  in 
office.  „, 

The  first  store  was  started  in  1S71  by  E.  ».  Morse. 
A  few  vears  afterward  he  sold  out  to  John  Cammuek. 
who  in'  turn  s<dd  to  F.  M.  Fox.  He  sold  to  A.  A. 
Fox.  who  left  the  village  in  18*3,  and  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  store  to  F.  M.  Fox. 

The  Norwood  Park  Hotel  was  built  in  IS.,\  by  the 
Norwood  Park  Und  vX  Building  Association,  and 
sold  by  them  m  1*T4  to  .1.  F.  Kbcrhart.  It  is  a  fine, 
large, "three  storv  frame  building,  erected  on  a  brick 
basement,  and  cost  *10.00u.  The  hotel  business  in  Nor- 
wooil  Park  has  not,  as  vet.  been  very  profitable.  I  he 
building  is  now  owned  bv  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lberhart. 

The.-tation  ItclongingfotheChicagotx  North-W  estern 
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Railway  was  erected  and  opened  in  18G9.  For  the 
first  two  months  after  trams  began  to  stop  heve, 
(Soorge  Dunlap  was  the  onlv  passenger  to  get  on  or  off 
the  cars  at  this  point.  Then  came  Thomas  H.  Sey- 
mour, and  they  two  were  the  only  passengers  for  some 
time,  and  only  one  (rain  stopped  at  the  station,  the 
Woodstock  Accommodation.  Now.  there  i;ro  nine 
trains  running  in  each  direction,  which  stop  at  this 
station,  and  a  daily  avenge  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
passengers,  most  of  them  residents  of  Norwood  Park, 
doing  business  in  Chicago. 

The  Advent  Christian  Times  was  first  published  as 
the  Voice  of  the  West,  in  March,  18ii:t,  a  weekly  folio 
paper,  with  about  three  hundred  subscrilwrs,  bv  the 
Rev.  Joshua  V.  I  limes,  and  edited  by  him  and  his 
sons,  John  (1.  Land  William  Lloyd  Himes.  Within 
a  vear  its  circulation  increased  to  over  one  thousand 
copies,  and  it,  was  made  over  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  Western  Advent  Christian  Publishing 
Association,  and  it<  name  changed  to  the  Advent 
Christian  Times.  The  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes  con- 
tinued as  business  manager,  and  his  son  William  L 
as  editor,  having  general  charge  of  all  office  work. 
In  1ST'2  the  office  of  publication  was  moved  to  Nor- 
wood Park,  with  a  business  office  in  Chicago.  At 
this  time  it  had  lieen  enlarged  to  a  five-column 
quarto,  the  sheet  being  'i7x4^  inches,  and  the  circu- 
lation had  increased  to  5,500  weekly,  with  two  steam 
presses,  binding  and  other  machinery.  The  Associ- 
ation published  a  large  list  of  tracts  and  Iwoks, 
issuing  at  this  time  about  two  millions  of  12  mo. 
pages  of  such  publications  a  year.  Among  their 
books,  the  most  important  ones  were:  "The  Doc- 
trine of  Immortality .*'  by  the  Rev.  James  II.  Whit- 
more,  now  a  Unitarian'  clergyman  :  the  "  Advent 
Christian  Quarterly,"  conducted  by  William  Lloyd 
Himes  and  J.  II.  Whitmore:  tracts  by  L  C.  Collins, 
Henry  Constable  and  manv  other  writers,  American 
ami  English.  Both  the  Quarterly  and  Weekly  had 
subscribers  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  in 
Canada  and  in  England.  "  The  publications  of  the 
Association  were  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
doctrines  held  bv  Advent  Christians,  viz.:  the  second 
advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  an  event  "  at  hand," 
without  attempt  to  designate  a  date;  the  renewed 
heavens  and  earth,  the  future  home  of  the  people  ol 
God  ;  the  unconscious  state  of  the  dead  :  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  personal  existence  of  the  unsaved. 
These,  with  practical  Christianity,  were  the  subjects 
mainly  treated.  At  this  time  there  were  eighteen 
State  Conferences  that  recognized  the  Advent  Chris- 
tian Times  OS  their  representat  ive  publicat  ion,  extend- 
ing from  Ohio  and  Virginia  to  Arkansas  and  north  to 

Minnesota.  ,     _  , 

The  Association  met  annually  and  elected  a  Board 
of  Managers,  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  Personal  dissensions  among  prominent 
leaders  among  Advent  Christian  people  led  to  divis- 
ions ami  contentions.  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes  with- 
drew from  the  Association,  and  his  son  soon  followed. 
Elder  William  Sheldon  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  the  paper.  Personal  strifes  still  continued,  and  he 
gave  wav  to  Elder  Frank  Burr.  The  office  of  pub- 
lication "was  removed  to  Chicago,  where  the  paper 
irradually  declined  in  circulation  and  influence,  until 
Ft  was  merged  in  the  Bible  Banner,  a  weekly  paper 
now  published  in  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  former  managers  and  supporters  of  the 
paper.  Revs.  Joshua  V.  Himes.  William  Lloyd  Himes, 
Charles  E.  Barnes..  L  F.  Cole  and  T.  R.  Allen  arc 
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Episcopal  clergymen ;  Revs.  William  A.  I'enn  and 
('.  ('.  Mar*  ton  are  Baptist*;  Ikl.v.  L.  C.  t '(►Ihus.  Inde- 
pendent, ami  James  II.  Whilmorc.  Cnitariati. 

The  village  of  Norwood  I 'ark  was  organized  in 
1*74.  The  lirst  slop  was  the  circulation  of  a  |*-tilioii 
among  the  legal  voters  of  the  territory,  proving  thai 
the  question  as  to  whether  lliev  desired*  the  ineor|K>ra- 
tion  of  Norwood  Park  as  a" villas,  under  the  act 
entitled,  "An  aer  io  provide  for  ihe  incorporation  of 
cities  ami  villages."  approved  April  in,  ls;».  he 
submitted  to  the  electors.  The  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  County  Court  of 
Cook  County.  In  accordance  with  tl'tis  peiition. 
iMitice  was  given  to  the  resident  legal  voters  or  the 
territory  desire]  to  be  incorporated  into  a  village, 
that  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  suc  h  incorporation  would  he  held  at  the  station 
of  the  Chicago  ,\  North-Weoteni  Railway,  .Inly  45, 
1874.    Cyrus  .1.  Cone,  Thomas  II.  Seymour  and 

James  Uinshtp  were  ap]M,inicd  judges  <<{  election. 
Ihe  result  of  this  election  was  that  thirtv-two  rote* 
were  cast,  thirtv-one  of  which  were  in  favor  of  the 
organization.  The  returns  were  canvassed  and  certi- 
fied to  by  Judge  M.  R,  M.  Wallace,  and  hv  Xocl  M. 
Hoyden  and  Calvin  J)c  Wolf.  Justices  of  "he  l'ea.r 
rue  subjoined  extract  from  the  iirooeedings  of  the 
County  Court  of  Cook  County  -ives  a  full  description 
or  the  territory  embraced  within  the  original  nlat  of 
"Norwood  Park  VillagO: 

Tt,','.,ST,TM"FfI,'uiv,","-r"1  Vlv"*  looK-  "s-  BtitBemtmiertd, 
r  ..,,  ,(„.  f.,urth  day  of  Aujfusl,  A.  I».  |sT4.  the  „„„e  M,^ 
.at- of  t he  days  of  ihclaly  tern.,  ISM,  of  the  County  Court  of 
I. .ok  lounty.  present  thereat:  Una.  M.  |{  u'w-iEL? 
JmlRe:  T.  M.  Itradley,  Sheriff;  Herman,,  L WxCler k    T he 

waoi t  our .had,  mid  ont.Te.1  of  record,  to  wit:  Norwood  Pu-fc 

JZss^^r-  ;n,c  ,i",,,'r",,ic  ji«r|i» «  m  v.i  , s 

H„-fi  ,     i?    "",!'1-v  '  ,l,rt  of  (''*'k  County,  ami  Ka&  It 

Koyde  ■  and  (  a  v,„  I>e  Wolf,  two  of  the  Just  fees  of  the  I '«-„"' 

Sort  i  ft    •  ■      "'  ",e  sl"""""f  ChifHawIt 

Aortn-VveMeni  Hallway  Company,  in  the  Vi)|;„r(.  „f  \„rw,„>(i 

'ark,  ...  s„,d  ,,,„„,,,  f„r  and'  «Kai,lst  the  ow\ni/a  ion o '  " Ue 

M lowing dwcnbc.1  territory,  to  wit :  See,i„„  .fa,,  1 1   -  '  t"  I ,  f 

tion  1,  township  40  north.  Kami-  12  e««r  ..r  ill   .  •  1  - 

Aprn  io,' a*.  ir«,;i£Hr  r!Vil,;-; 

Park,'  fln.l  that  there-  ucre  el't  »f  a  ,?  .  *  JSSTk'  !  Nor"r,1rtd 
'  rorviltage  oration  u*lcr    he  ^-„en  'iaw  •'and  o„  ."T 
apmst  village  organization  uiokr  the  j,.  "  ral  l"l "     V,', . 

'I  l.e  Muestiot,  of  the  organization  of  the  village  lieing 
h  i,  deeded  affirmatively,  an  elect i,m  for  Trustees 
as  then   held,  on   Wednesday.  Amnisl    -4  c 
Cyrus  J.  Corse  Thomas  Munuhan.  and  i .  C  ColHnt' 

~*  ;»«dr  ^  aniVal^V'w^S 
•ICswl  's,,,l'.  •'««!«»  of  the  Peace.  Each  of  ,llt' 
V    rcT.I  |'h  1    "'TVt^  «»rtv*v«  votes,  exeep 

SuWW 


'      y.  "  '-  jfo^a  uuuve: 


1         •  111  ,|;1V'  •••   ''e  A  irusI  term    |S?j     |  ... 

"  oarityl  ..art  of  Cook  County,  present  thereat:  lion  M  l!  \| 
WalUe.  .Lelge:  T.  M.  Bradley'.  Sheriff:  Hermann  Lb  i in t 
the  f«  lowing  anion-  other  procmlings,  were  l.v  ami  t.-W 
sni.l  <  ourt  had.  ami  entered  „f  n,Zr<i.  to  wit:  £12 
Relurn*.  V  lllajfc  of  .\„r*o„d  Hnrk.  The  Honorable  Martin  R 

?  ,^nl  rv'i1;1^ lhe  <••-»";  conn  of  c,„k  (■„„"" 

CafTln  He  Wolf  „nd  Jaraes  Winship.  two  of  the  Jiwtfeeso'f  the 
I  eae-  in  and  for  said  county,  having  this  day  c*nv«,^l  i|„. 

v'l'.V'V  .""  .r,,U'"  ,K'1'1  at  ,hc  3cP°t  Of  "the  Claras,.  \ 
North-Western  Railway  I  oinpntiy.  in  the  village  of  Sun, -nni 
I  ark.  in  said  c  ounty,  on  the  ••IHh  dav  of  August,  A  I)  K4 
for  th.-  election  of  >W  Tru,tee^  for 'said  village,  find  that  at 
MM  election  the  following  named  persons  n-w ived  a  .nainritr 
of  al  the  voles  cast,  viz.:  James  tJuilK-rt.  Uol^-rt  l'eli.et, 
I  har let  J.  IV  Herard.  Martin  I).  Stevens.  George  M.  c»m.,|,.]l 
and  I,or.n  C.  Collins,  Jr.,  and  it  is  declared  l.v  said  Beard  of 
l  ativassers  that  said  above  name.)  persons  are  dulv  eiVctol 
\illage  Trustwsof  said  village  of  Norwood  Park.  "And  in 
pur-nance  of  tl„.  statute,  it  is  ordered  l.v  the  Judire  of  this 
Court  that  the  Hading  of  said  B-mrd  of  Canvassers  mfml 
of  rrcortl.' 

on  tin-  ;,th  of  September,  George  II.  Campbell  was 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Cyras  J. 
Corse  w  as  elected  Village  Clerk,  pro  km.;  John"  Cani- 
iiiack  was  elected  Treasurer;  Thomas  Manalian. 
Streel  Coininissn.uer ;  and  Thomas  Orr.  Constalile. 
<>n  the  1 1th  of  September  the  Street  Commissioner's 
bond  was  fixed  at  *20O.  that  of  the  Treasurer  at 
*4,000,  that  of  the  Clerk,  *4UU.  uud  that  of  the  Con- 
stal.le  at  *loo.  A  efunuiittee  was  appointed  In-  the 
Presidcut  lo  draft  general  ordinances  for  the  village, 
the  committee  consisting  of  Hohert  I'ollock,  lioria  V. 
Collins,  Jr.,  and  Cyrus  J.  Corse.  A  committee  was 
also  appointed  to  sec  A.  .1.  Snell.  and  to  empire  of 
him  hv  what,  authority  he  was  graveling  flnwsod 
Avenue  through  the  village  of  Norwood  park.  Tin* 
committee  eon-isicd  of  .Martin  I).  Stevens  and  Jiuhm 
Qnilliert.  A  third  i-oiuiuittec  was  ap]Kiinte  l. consisting 
of  Martin  I>.  Stevens,  to  see  John  P.  Bfaerhart,  anil 
io  ascertain  by  w  hat  authority  he  had  fenced  up  and 
take:,  possession  ()f  the  artesian  well.  On  the  14th  of 
September  the  Committee  on  Ordinances  repurteil  the 
following  ordinances : 

1.  Against  animals  running  at  large. 

Concerning  arrests  ami  recovery  of  fines. 

<t.  Concerning  streets,  their  use  and  obstruction. 

4.  Concerning  the  establishment  of  cemeteries. 
Regulating  subdivisions  and  platting  of  lands, 

li.  In  relation  to  the  vending  of  honors. 

T.  In  relation  to  the  corporate  seal.  ' 

8.  In  relation  to  dogs  running  at  large. 

14.  Concerning  the  election,  appointment  and  duties 
of  officers. 

All  of  these  were  adopted,  and  on  the  ■'.th  of 
October  an  ordinance  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  *'.'.i>!Mi,  said  bowls 
to  bear  date  November  1,  1ST4,  to  lie  payable  the 
\cars  from  date,  and  to  bear  ten  per  cent  setiii-amiual 
interest.  A  levy  of  $001)  per  annum  for  five  years  w  is 
provided  for  to  meet  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
ImuiiIs.  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  to  If 
applied  to  making  "certain  necessarv  and  imperative 
improvements  and  repairs  in  and  about  the  streets  sad 
public  highways,  an  1  for  the  ordinarv  current  munici- 
pal excuses  of  said  village." 

The  ordinance  against  the  vending  of  liquors  i« 
worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection.  Section  1  of  tin* 
ordinance,  which  is  still  in  force,  prohibits  the  selling: 
bartering,  exchanging,  or  giving  away  of  any  kind  of 
malt  or  spirituous  li.juors  in  less  quantity  tlian  four 


-  ...ji.ois  io   less  . [...in, ...   

«n  the  third  dai- "of"  SeoiA.'-Z!!' r."' Remembered,     gallons  at  anv  one  time,  under  a  |*naltv'of  not  h-ss 
•Vptember.  A.  D.  1874,  the  saluc     than  *5  nor  more  than  **>  lor  each  offense,  and  Sec- 
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tion  "2  prohibits  the  keeping  open  of  any  bar  or  place 
for  tin-  {tolling  of  any  such  liquor*,  under  a  similar 
penalty.  Section  :t  excepts  druggists  and  u|>othc- 
earies  from  the  provision.*  of  the  ordinance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  ordinance,  a  condition  is  inserted  in  eac  h 
deed  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  made  by  the  Norwood 
Park  Land  A  Building  Association,  that  no  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors  shall  Ik'  soli]  upon  the  property 
sold.  The  consequence  of  these  precautions  is  that 
there  has  Ih'cii  no  saloon  opened  in  Norwood  Park. 

On  the  "Jlst  of  September,  18:4.  J.  F.  Eberlmrl 
said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  lknird  of  Trus- 
tees with  reference  to  his  fencing  Up  the  artesian  well, 
that  he  had  purchased  the  lot  upon  which  the  artesian 
well  was  dug.  and.  therefore,  considered  himself  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  well,  but  was  willing  the  village 
should  have  water  therefrom.  <hi  the  same  day 
Charles  Walters  was  elected  Pound  Master;  l>.  ('. 
Dunlap,  Village  Engineer  and  Surveyor  J  and  L.  0. 
Collins,  dr..  was  appointed  Village  Attorney.  On  the 
Huh  of  October,  the  Attorney  reported  that  A.  .1. 
Siiell  had  no  righi  to  collect  toll  on  the  graveled  road, 
and.  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  Mr.  Knell  was 
notified  to  remove  his  toll-gate.  On  the  1st  of  March. 
18T*>.  Mr.  Stevens  reported  tit  tin-  Board  of  Trustees 
thai  Mr.  Knell  was  willing  to  remove  his  toll-gate,  if 
the  board  wished,  or  he  would  make  a  gravel  road, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  with  culverts,  etc..  and  have  it  done 
by  July  1,  1ST5.  Mr.  Knell  was  then  granted  permis- 
sion to'gravel  the  road  through  the  village  of  Xorw<Kid 
Park,  according  to  certain  BpecificutkmS,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  M  to  the  time  of  completion 
named  by  him. 

The  following  is  a  list,  of  the  officers  of  the  village 
of  Norwood  Park,  since  those  elected  in  18T4.  given 
above : 

7W<.«/«w.— ls:."> — 1.  F.  Klierhart,  T.  H.  Seymour, 
l/mis  B.  Shipherd.  S.  H.  Biirhaus,  J,  F.  Fargo  and 
Henry  W.  Ncimau :  1870 — J.  F.  Kberhart.  S.  H. 
Burhaus.  T.  II.  Seymour.  George  Dunlap.  Robert  W. 
Robinson  and  F.  A.  Wimdiell ;  1ST;— S.  H.  Burhaus. 
M.  D.  Stevens.  T.  II.  Seymour.  Alexander  Ellison,  F. 

A.  Wiueholl.  and  George  Dunlap:  1876—  T.  H.  Sey- 
mour. A.  Q.  Low,  S.  11.  Burhaus.  M.  D.Stevens.  F.  A. 
Winched  and  Henry  Moislev ;  ISt!»— George  Dunlap. 
M.  D.  Stevens, C.  J.  Dc  Berord.  H.  C.  Rutter.  II.  Alli- 
son and  W.  Neimau;  1880—0.  J.  De  Rorard.  Henry 
Allison.  S.  II.  Burhnns.  William  Orr.  Ezra  B.  Slierwin 
and  James  Ouilbert;  j*si--E/.ni  B.  Slierwin,  S.  H. 
Burhans.  William  Orr:  ls*»— F.  M.  Fox.  II.  A. 
Ward  and  N.  II.  Bates;   ISS.'i— C.  d.  De  Bcrard.  K. 

B.  Sherwin  and  M.  D.  Stevens. 

Ottrht.— -James  Winship,  18">;  E.  (A.  Cam  mack, 
1«T<;  to  INtO;  Horace  C.  Rutter.  1*80-81  ;  Cyrus  d. 
Corse,  in  1882-.S4. 

Treasurer*.—  John  Cammack.  lHto  to  18S1 ;  A.  |A. 
Fox.  188-4-84. 

Streei  CoMiitinnwiurs.— John  R.  Stock  well,  lstri  to 

1SS4. 

Attorneys.—  James  Winship.  in  18To;  L.  C.  Collins. 
Jr..  1876  to  1**4. 

Em/metr*. — D.  C.  Dunlap.  1876  to  ls<4. 

Pound  Mutter*.— Robert  Orr.  1870-76;  J.  R.  Stock- 
well.  IS"  ;  Robert.  Orr.  1878  to  1884. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, for  the  vears  given,  is  as  follows:  For  1K?<>-- 
rcc-oipts,  *l,.V>i.;4  :  expenditures.  *W7.32.  For  18*1— 
receipts.  -t2.472.lU  :  expenditures.  *d,.V>3.3(>.  For 
188-i— reeoipts.  *2.;44.;-.» :  expenditures.  *1.8«4.83. 
For  iss.t -receipts,  *4.:>43.;4;  expenditures,  «M«L0D. 


The  ImukI  of  the  Treasurer  has  been  changed  from 
time  to  time.  In  1ST  1  it  was  tixed  at  *4.ouo;  in  18?r> 
it  was  is^.tMM):  in  IS TT  it  was  fixed  at  *7JMK),  at  which 
figure  it  still  remains.  The  bonds  of  the  other  officers 
have  undergone  very  little  change,  and  range  from 
$100  to  #.*>no. 

The  village  of  Norwood  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  suburbs  of  Chicago,  ton  miles  therefrom. on  the 
Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North-West- 
ern  Railway,  ami  contains  about  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 


COOK  COUNTY  INFIRMARY  AND  INSANE 
ASYLl'M. 


These  institutions,  devoted  to  tho  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  most  unfortunate  of  all  people,  paupers 
and  the  insane,  are  situated  on  the  County  Poor 
Farm,  in  the  town  of  Norwood  Park,  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  Farm,  which  con- 
sists of  nearly  1G0  acres  of  finely  improved  laud,  is 
located  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  18.  It 
was  formerly  owned  by  Peter  Ludby,  who  settled  on 
it  in  1839.  Until  two  years  ago,  the  nearest  railway 
station,  at  which  one  could  tako  tho  cars  to  or  from 
the  Uonntv  Farm,  was  at  the  village  of  Jefferson,  two 
miles  awav,  on  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Chicago 
&  North- Western  Railroad.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  commissioners,  seeing  the  necessity  of  having 
railway  communications  direct  from  the  city  to  the 
Asylum  and  Infirmary,  effected  an  arrangement  with 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukc3  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  by  which 
to  run  trains  from  the  Madison-street  depot,  in  the 
city,  direct  to  the  county  institution.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  county  built  some  three  miles  of 
line,  running  from  the  Poor  Farm  in  a  southerly 
direction  across  tho  east  side  of  Sectious  19,  30  and 
31,  in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  ami  intersecting  the 
main  line  of  the  St.  Paul  road  at  (Jalewood.  This 
was  done,  and  the  first  train  from  the  city  to  tho 
County  Farm  was  started  on  tho  11th  of  Scptcmlwr, 
188.'.  "  This  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  most  satis- 
factory j  ami,  in  addition  to  the  conveniences  it  affords 
in  transporting  peojdc,  both  visitors  ami  patients,  to 
and  from  the  Asylum  and  Infirmary,  it  is  of  no  less 
service  iu  conveying  supplies  such  as  coal,  flour,  etc., 
of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  these  institu- 
tions consume  an  immense  quantity.  The  county  has 
also  erected,  at  its  terminus  of  the  line,  a  handsome 
depot  building,  at  a  cost  of  *2,1U0,  and  the  Btation 
here  has  been  named  Dunning,  in  honor  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  settlers  in  the  vicinity.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  county  buildings,  Dunning  has 
already  the  appearance  of  being  quite  a  little  village, 
having  now  a  store,  restaurant,  and  post-office,  while 
a  portion  has  also  been  platted,  to  be  sold  as  resident 


The  /ntirmart/.—'Yhe  plans  for  this  institution  were 
drawn  by  John  (1.  Cochrane,  the  well-known  archi- 
tect, of  Chicago,  and  the  designs  submitted  by  him 
were  adopted  by  the  comity  Tboard  on  the  2  2d  of 
September,  1881.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  was  awarded  in  June,  1882,  to  Messrs. 
Mctiraw  &  Downey,  who  completed  their  part  of  the 
work  in  time  for  the  institution  to  receive  inmates  by 
Jcncof  the  following  year.  The  plan  of  the  buildings  is 
original,  and  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  architect,  who, 
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it  seems,  had  in  view  those  ever-important  features  in 
structures  of  this  character,  tiumely.  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  thorough  ventilation.    They  consist  of  nine  sepo- 
rate  and  distinct  buildings,  connected  by  corridors, 
and  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  form,  with  a  frontage 
generally  to  the  south.     In  front  of  the  arc  of  the 
circle  are  the  administration  and  the  four  dormitory 
buildings;  immediately  in  the  roar  is  the  central  build- 
ing, and  on  cither  side  of  this  are  tho  hospitals  and 
dining  rooms,  while  in  the  ivarof  these  arc  the  kitchens 
and  laundry. houses,  all  connected  bv  corridors.  The 
size  of  the  administration  building  is  I8x5<t  feet,  with 
a  corridor,  48x10  feet,  connecting  it  with  the  central 
building,  which  in  size  is  V.ix  18  feet.    The  f«mr  dormi- 
tory buildings  are  each  :58\r,»0  feet,  while  in  their 
rear,  and  striking  the  central  building,  is  a  corridor, 
l'UHVi  feet.     The  two  dining-rooms  and  hospital 
buildings  are  each  38x6?  feet.   At  the  rear  corner  of 
oath  is  a  tower,  15  feet  square,  and  in  the  rear  of 
them  is  the  fuel  room,  2Ux40  feet.      Between  the 
kitchen  and  one  of  the  hospitals  is  the  engine  room, 
82x38  feet,  and  between  the  hospitals  and  the  corridors 
already  mentioned  are  two  natatoriunis,  triangular  in 
shape,  and  18  feet  on  each  side.    The  entire  length  of 
the  front  measurement  is  44o  feet,  while  the  dentil  of 
the  Structure  is  but  a  little  over  half  this  distance.  In 
tho  bassinet) t  of  the  administration  building  are 
located  the  warden's  general  olliee.  waiting  room, 
examination  room,  warden's  kitchen,  pantries"  vege- 
table Collar,  and  toilet,  room.    There  is  also  a  hall  way 
running  through  the  center,  and  connected  bv  cor- 
ridors with  every  portion  of  this  lower  part  of  the 
house.     In  the  principal  story  are  warden's  olliee, 
reception-room,  the  phvsieiaifs  otli<«,  drug  store, 
warden's  dining  room,  closets,  pantries,  etc.     In  the 
second  story  are  line,  commodious  chambers,  and  a 
parlor.    In  tho  central  building,  in  the  basement,  are 
two  work  rooms,  and  in  the  principal  story  are  the 
reading-rooms,  spacious  and   well   lighted",  two  in 
"limber— one  for  males,  the  other  for  the  females. 
I  he  Bjcond  story  contains  nine  private  dormitories  alto 
tho"  lying-in  "  hospital,  off  from  which  are  two  ret'irinz 
rooms.     Tho  four  dormitory  buildings  have,  in  the 
basement  of  each,  one  largo  work  room,  ami  a  super- 
intendents roini;    while  the  principal  and  second 
stories  contain  tho  dormitories,  or    sleeping  ui.arl- 
ments.for  the  inmates.    The  west  hospital  buildin« 
contains  besides  the  wards  for  patients,  a  large  dinin-. 
room,  and,  in  the  basement,  boiler  and  furl  room* 
in  tiie  basement  of  the  east  hospital  are  the  ironing 
rooms,  wash  rooms,  and  domestics'  bath  rooms:  whilo 
in  the  principal  story  are  separate  dining-rooms  for 
the  men  ami  women.    On  the  second  and  third  Boon 
are  the  hospitals.    The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  of  the  modern  Gothic  style,  the  arches  l*ino-  built 
ot  pressed  brick,  with  belts  of  tho  same  material  run 
mug  between  the  doors  and  windows.     The  roofs  are 
at.  an  angle  of  tm-ty-live  degrees,  and.  terminating  in 
sharp  r.dges.  g.vo  the  structures  a  loft,  and  pictur" 
ewmo  appearance    Verandas  adorn  the  front  walls  of 
the  buildings,  and,  whilo  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their 
nmiearanoe,  afford,  during,  tho  summer  months  a 
pleasant  retreat  for  invalids  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  an 
f,  -shine,  which  otherwise  they  con  id  scarcely  obt 
rhe.ntenor  finish  of  the  buildings  is  of  n  chnnSel 
corres.Kmd.ng  perfectly  with  what  would  see  n  most 
-nitable  and  the  best  adapted  for  both  nsi  ano  beau  v 
SL  :11nT°.0t  ^-finished  plastermg.  and  the 
Hie  floors  of  other  rooms,  excepting  ||1C  basements, 


winch  are  laid  in  Portland  cement,  are  of  soft  nine 
I  he  stairs  are  all  of  oak,  with  natural  wood  no* 
ments  the  grand  staircase  in  the  central  building  beige 
one  or  the  attractive  features  in  that  structure  The 
buildings  of  the  Infirmary  cover  over  two  acres  of 
ground,     In  their  construction  were  used  3,500,1100 
brick,  and  over  500  cords  of  foundation  stone.  The 
cost  of  the  institution  was  as  follows:  Building 
»NS.8B0.45;  steam  works,  *25.9TO;  cooking  utensils! 
including  tinware,  *2,'.«;5  ;  paid  for  architect's  salary, 
services  of  foreman,  and  forgradin«,*8.145.sn,  makings 
total  of  *182,940.25.    It  is  due  to  tiie  men  who,  as  public 
olhcers,  had  charge  of  affairs  during  the  erec  tion  of 
t  he  buildings,  to  sav  that  the  final  cost  fell  short  of 
the  original  estimate,  and  that  the  total  allowance*  for 
extras  were  only  *i'J-i.iQ.    The  Infirmary,  as  it  now 
stands,  has  accommodations  for  one  thousand  patients, 
and  in  the  event  greater  facilities  should  be  required, 
the  architect,  ill  the  original  plan  of  the  buildings, 
h.is  lefi  ground  and  room  for  the  erection  of  additions, 
01  they  may  be  needed.     The  institution  uuw  hits 
something  over  :<K)  inmates,  while  tho  total  num. 
ber  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 
l**'l,  was  1,6 T'.i.    The  warden  is  riurles  Frcv;  medi. 
cal  examiner,  Dr.  A.  W.  llagcnbach.    Tiie  following 
men  composed  the  Committee  on  Public  Charities 
during  the  jteriod  the  institution  was  being  built:  t\ 
K  Unburn,  John   O'NicI,  J.  Hbcinwald,  L  Hutt,  J. 
\V.  Stewart.  H,  ft  Sonne,  W.  II.  Wood,  and  A.  C. 
Knopf.     Iu  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  say  that  in 
this  Infirmary  everything  has  been  done  to'  provide 
for  the  substantial  comfort  of  its  inmates.    They  aro 
decently  clad  :   cleanliness  reigns  everywhere;  'their 
food  is  wholesome  and  clean  ;  and  being  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  come  at  last  to  an  institution  of  this  char- 
actor,  they  are  made  to  feel  as  lightly  as  possible  the 
restraints  that  are  necessarily  put  about  thorn 

TV/'*  lionue  Afghan. — Until  1m'-8  the  puii|«r  insane 
of  t'ook  County  were  Rent  to  the  County  Infirmary,  a 
part  of  that  institution  being  devoted  to  that  class  of 
inmates.    Here  thev  received  no  special  attention  ia 
the  w  ay  of  pathological  treatment,  the  prominent  ideu 
prevailing  that  if  food,  clothing  and  shelter  were 
afforded  them,  that,  was  sufficient,  and  all  that  the 
laws  of  human  sympathy  required.    The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  insane  cases  in  the  wards  of  the 
Poor  House,  embracing  almost  every  knowu  form  of 
this  terrible  malady,  soon  made  manifest  the  necessity 
of  providing  separate  and  suitable  i|tuirters  for  this 
ohm  of  county  charges.     Accordingly,  in  1*70,  a 
brick  building,  some  400  feet  in  length,  with  ft  wing 
at  the  south  end  having  a  depth  of  20<i  feet,  was 
built,  the  whole  Structure  having  accommodations 
for,  perhaps,  300  patients.     Iu  1873   the  building 
was  enlarged,  and  as  it  now  is  can  comfortably  care 
for  about  400  inmates.     In  ls?s  i)r.  J.  C.  Spray,  so 
long  connected  with  tho  County  Infirmary,  was  maile 
medical  superintendent,  a  position  he  still' holds.  Hi* 
medical  assistants  at  the  present  time  are,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Thuemmler,  assistant  superintendent.,  and  Dr. 
S.  V.  Clovenger.  special  pathologist.    Since  Dr.  Spray 
assumed  charge  of  the  As\lum  it  has  been  conducted 
on  the  latest  approved  methods  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  with  a  conscientious  fidelity  ill  t'ie 
discharge  of  every  duty  pertaining  to  the  care  and 
comfort  of  this  truly  unfortunate  class.    Dr.  Clev- 
engor— a  man  already  noted  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  who,  like  Dr.  Sprav,  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  lifo  to  the  study  of  'insanity  in  its  various  forms- 
is  especially  well  littcd  for  t  he 'position  he  holds  m  this 
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institution.  In  the  treatment  of  wises  sent  ben,  the 
strictest  attention  is  paid  to  their  pathology.  So  fur 
U3  is  poasible  ■  full  and  Complete  record  "is  kept  of 
card  subject;  all  precedent  information  possible  con- 
cerning it  ii  obtained,  M  pointing  to  causes  inducing 
the  disorder :  and,  when  practicable,  a  history  of  the  case 
until  the  death  of  the  patient  is  preserved."  The  value 
and  importance  of  work  of  this  character  cannot  bo 
overestimated:  they  are  best  attested,  however,  in  the 
results  obtained,  and  in  the  number  of  cases  discharged 
as  cured  out  of  the  total  number  of  cases  received. 
There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  the  proper  handling 
of  the  cases  now  in  charge,  and  that  is  lack  of  sufficient 
room.  The  asylum,  as  already  stated,  has  accom- 
modations for  4<0  inmates:  but  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  present  year  there  were  within  its 
walls  over  Ciki  patients— a  state  of  affairs  to  bo 
regretced,  as  it  seriously  interferes  with  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  or  tlio  entire  number.  Nothing, 
however,  that  within  the  circumstances  can  be  done 
has  been  neglected  to  insure  the  best  possible  results. 
Light,  sunshine  (when  it  can  bo  obtained),  air,  fresh 
and  pure,  and  plenty  of  it.  toget  her  with  a  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  are  among  the  noticeable  features  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  entire  institution.  The  quarters 
Of  the  patients  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  their  surroundings  in  the  way  of  books,  flowers, 
music  and  amusements  are  such  as  are  best  calculated 
*.o  induce  peace  and  happiness  to  minds  many  of 
which  have  only  given  away  under  prolonged  trouble 
or  owing  to  sickness  induced  largely  by  poverty  and 
privations  of  the  most  deplorable  kind.  Kindness,  too, 
is  the  law  which  governs  in  the  discipline  necessarily 
enforced,  where  so  many  are  congregated  together,  and 
none  letter  understand  the  merit*  of  this  plan  of 
treatment  than  do  the  gentlemen  who  are  ROW  in 
charge.  It  is  only  uttering  the  truth  when  it  is  asserted 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  asylum  is  conducted, 
is  as  much  a  credit  to  Doctors  Spray,  (  levonger  and 
Thuemmler.  as  it  is  to  the  county  by  whose  inunili- 
cence  it  is  kept,  and  sustained.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  county  are  now  delib- 
erating on  plans  for  a  new  institution,  which  shall 
embodv  the  latest  and  bast  approved  designs  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  far  superior  in  its  advantages  in  this  respect 
over  those  atTordod  at  present.  Of  the  inmates  at 
present  under  treatment  here,  there  are  885  males  and 
323  females ;  it.  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  of  this  num- 
ber  only  eevonty-tiro  are  native  bom  Americans,  the 
remainder.  •'V-3S,'  not  being  native  but  of  other  nation- 
alities. It  has  also  been  determined  that  of  the  cases 
at  this  institution,  in  forty-eight  |>er  cent  the  insan- 
ity has  been  due  to  inherited  defects,  and  fifty-two 
percent  to  aw  pi  i  rod  defects,  such  as  injuries  received 
or  as  the  result  ut  disease  contracted  in  later  years. 
Concerning  the  ages  of  the  patients  now  in  the  asy- 
lum there  arc,  3  under  14  years;  14  are  between  the 
ages  of  K.  and  •,'<>:  1!»8  between  20  and  Wj 
183  between  30  and  40 ;  13o  between  40  and  50 : 
64  between  50  and  U<>;  14  between  »i0  and  70,  and  4  of 
7o  years  and  over. 

nioua.U'lllcAl.  sKh-rcnKS  o»  NORWOOD  PAHK. 

CHARLES  15.  HALL  was  bom  in  Hampden  County.  Mas*., 
i.i  IHI0.  sot.  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Ball.  He  «aotol.*k 
Countv  in  IS::;,  and  after  a  short  time  spent  '»  \  ,  5» 
located  in  Cedar  Lake.  Iml..  when-  he  remained  about  six 
rear*.  He  then  moved  on  a  farm  "t  M0  »*«•  in  JeTWJ 
Township,  where  be  now  reside*.  engaged  in  farming  ami 


gardening,  On  his  farm  he  has  four  tenants,  lie  was  mar- 
rieil  in  1*41  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Dunham,  daughter  of  .Jeremiah 
Dunliain.  They  have  hail  eight  children,  six  now  living — 
Charles  J.,  Dunham  B..  Daniel  L.,  John  \V.,  David  M.  and 
Marsellus  A.  They  are  members  of  t he  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cluireh.  lie  lias  lie  n  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  for  a  number  of  vears.  Mr.  Ball  had 
three  sons  in  the  late  war.  David  M.  is  now  practicing  law  in 
Chieagi  i. 

JEsSiE  HA farmer,  P.  !>.  Norwood  Park,  was  bom  in 
Herkimer  Cjurilv,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  son  of  /china  and  Anna 
Ball.  He  camo'lo  Cook  County  in  1842,  l>ut  HlbtCt)Uently 
remover]  to  Michigan,  where  he  spent  eight  years.  In  1850  he 
returned  and  located  in  Leyden Township.  In  W<  he  went  to 
Kansas  for  the  piir|xw  .if  assisting  in  making  that  a  free 
State.  Hi  was  t  he  first  Collector  of  Taxes  in  .Jefferson  Precinct. 
.Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  under  the  free-State  law,  and 
voted  for  the  Wyandotte  Constitution.  In  18*10  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  lievden,  in  1800  purchasing  the  farm  where  he  now 
reside*.  In  1S12  he  was  married  to  Miss  Drusilla  Tanner, 
daughter  of  Willard  and  Waity  Tinner.  They  have  hud  five 
children,  two  are  now  living.  Caroline  and  Margaret.  They 
Inst  two  sons  in  the  War  of  the  liclw  llion.  Mr.  Ball  has  been 
Assessor  of  Norwood  Park  Township  for  eleven  successive 
years:  also  Const  able  and  a  member  of  the  school  l>oard  for  a 
number  of  years. 

S.  II.  Itt'lillANS  fanner.  P.  H.  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
in  Schoharie  Countv.  New  York,  in  ISM.  son  of  Daniel  and 
Margaret  Burhans.  He  cam.'  to  Chicago  in  lsiiu  and  engaged 
in  making  county  maps,  following  that  business  for  about 
nine  venrs,  during  which  time  lie  mapped  eighty-two  counties. 
In  1802  he  sold  his  business  and  purchased  the  farm  on  which 
he  now  resides,  it  containing  117  acres,  all  in  the  village  cor- 
poration, twenty-five  acres  being  laid  out  in  lots.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  blooded  horses— Normans  and  Ilamble- 
tonian  breeds.  He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  fruit  raising, 
hi*  orchard  containing  .100  cherry.  700  cralt  apple.  200  apple 
trees  and  1.1*0  grape  vines.  His  resilience  is  half  a  mile  from 
tin  railroad  iIc|n.|,  surrounded  by  fruit  and  shade  trees  and 
ornamental  shruhticrv.  making  ii  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  desirable  residences  in  the  town,  lie  was  married  in  1802 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Chase,  daughter  of  Harvey  and  Chariot t, 
Mr.  Iturhans  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  A.  F.K 
\  M  .  a  Koval  Arch  Mas.ni  and  a  memla  rof  Commaiidery  I\o. 
Chicago.    Kor  four  nan  he  was  Su|>crvisor  of  Norwood 


1i»  of  Chicago. 

Park  Trust  f  the  village  four  years,  and  member  or  the 

School  Hoard  for  a  number  of  years.  In  lStO  he  assisted  in 
raising  R  company  for  the  war,  but  was  himself  rejected  on 
account  of  physical  disability. 

\  ST.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Deputy  I  lined  States  (  ol- 
hcb.r.  was  born  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  in  1838,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  CkmpMl.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  lSoJ: 
located  hi  Chicago,  engaged  as  salesman  for  the  paper  house 
of  W  B  Utto  &  Co.  for  about  three  years,  and  then  engaged 
as  book-keeper  for  C.  T.  Atlcin's  notion  house  for  two  years, 
arid  then  with  his  brother,  J.  P.  Campbell 
and  brokerage  business  for  one  year, 
to  Pike's  Peak,  where  lie  spent  om 
he  engaged  in  the  commission  basin 
time  he  entered  I  he  employ  of  I.  VS 
OtD  and  glass,  as  salesman. 

Assistant 


,  in  exch 
1SIH.I  he  went 
vear.   <>n  his  return 
less  until  1805.  at  which 
Fox,  dealer  In  paints. 
In  Jul  v.  1809,   he  received 
Assessor  of  Internal  Hevenuc. 


a  commission  as  Assistant  a«w«.  >n 
which  position  he  held  until  the  oflice  was  changed  to  that  of 
Dcoulv  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  tumiilicll  wits 
nmrr  'sl  in  1801  to  Miss  Celia  K.  llill.  daughter  of  lenry  L. 
and  BUaabelk  K-  nitt:  the*  have  had  seven  children,  two 
„ow  living-Mary  E.  and  Belle.  Thev  are  member*  of 
the  American  Reformed  Church  at  Norwood  I  ark. 

ll.HN  CHAPMAN,  fanner.  P.  0.  Jefferson,  was  bom  in 
Cambridgeshire,  England,  in  1833.  Mr.  CL»i.n»«nV  l'»^ntf- 
.lames  and  Elizabeth  Chapman,  are  living  his  father  at  the 
JeofaeventT-MWn,  and  his  mother  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  Their  fam.lv  consists  of  eight  children -John.  Mary. 
Ann  I.v.lin.  Phebe.  C-.vel.  LlMic  and  Villain.  Mr. 
fenan  erne  to  Cnnk  County  in  1S0O.  and  locate, I  ... 
Jeffer-on  Township,  and  engaged  in  farming,  which  pur- 
suit he  has  since  followed.  In  1800  he  was  married  to 
Mi's  Sarah  Shim,,  daughter  of  Edward  Shim.:  they  have  two 
children.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.    He  and  wife  are  members  of 

the  Prcsbvtcrinn  Church.  ,  ,  ......     ,  „  . 

....  S.'  V.  CLEVENGEK,  Special  Patho  og.st  of  Cook 
Count*  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  born  in  Horeiiee.  Italy, 
in  1W  so  ,  of  S.  V.  and  Elizabeth  Clevcnger.  lie  was 
educated  at  St.  I^uis,  Mo.:  New  (..leans  La..  . in.l  the 
Chicago  Medical  College,  from  wh ^»JpS£^oSS. 
In  mt  beenlleted  in  Company  L.  BUaell  Engineer  Corps, 
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am)  participated  in  t ho  battle  of  Nashville.  In  l*fi3  he  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant.  At  Nashville  he  whs  placed 
»n  detached  service  in  command  of  the  Cumberland  Barracks, 
where  he  had  chnrgo  of  from  1,200  to  r>,0lK)  men.  He  was 
mustered  nut  lit  the  close  of  the  war.  Afterward  lie  engaged 
in  surveying.  In  18117  lie  went  to  Dakota,  where  he  built  a 
telegraph,  line  from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Sully,  in  which  he 
owned  one-third  interest,  ami  published  the  Press  and  Dako- 
tian.  a  p»|KT  consolidated  from  four  other  papers  he  had 
previously  bought.  Mb  made  surveys  of  ahout  <i,lKK»  miles  for 
the  Government,  mostly  in  Dakota!  lb-  was  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Dakota  Southern  Railroad,  and  published  a  treatise  on 
(iovernment  surveying,  which  reached  its  third  edition  in 
1873.  In  1874  he  had  the  Meteorological  appointment  at 
Fort  Sully  in  the  United  States  .Signal  Service,  and  during 
that  time  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine.  In  187!»  he 
established  practice  in  Chicago,  whieh  he  followed  until  1Ss83, 
when  he  Benefited  his  present  position  in  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  t ho  Insane.  In  187!>  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  A meri<»n  Electrical  Society,  and  Viee  President  of  the 
Chirago  Electrical  Society;  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  Chicago  Biological  Society,  Illinois  Micro- 
scopical Society  Assistant  Physician  of  lite  South  Side  Dis- 
pensary, Collaborator  of  the  journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases,  and  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  In  ls*0  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  American  Neurological  Society,  and  in  1882  Profe—or  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  ami  Colhil>orntor  of 
the  Journal  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1883  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  American  Microscopical 
Society.    He  is  a  contributor  to  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal 

and  Examiner.  American  Journal  of  Microscopy,  and  the 

American  Naturalist,  mid  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Review  and  the  Chicago  Druggist.  He  was  m.,rried 
in  lSiioto  Miss  Mary  Kiinpp,  daughter  of  .lohn  and  ?-urthn 
Knapp.  They  have  three  children— Albert.  Shobal,  and 
Martha.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1812  and  died 
in  1*13.  was  a  sculptor  of  note.  Among  his  works  were  the 
busts  of  Webster,  Clay,  Everett.  Van  Duron  and  Chief  J  usti.-e 
Shaw. 

LORIN  C.  COLLINS,  ,1a,.  attorney  at  law,  the  son  of 
Lorin  C.  and  Mary  U.  Collin-,  was  horn  in  Windsor,  Conn,, 
in  1848.   He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  Ohio,  ami 

graduated  from  the  Northwestern  I  niversily  in  the  class  of 
1872.  The  same  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  lirtr  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  III., 
in  1S74.    He  immediately 'established  his  practice  in  Chicago, 

where  he  has  since  remained,  and  i  w  doing  business  under 

the  firm  name  of  Collins  \  Adair.  He  has  been  actively 
engaged  ill  political  affairs.  In  I*"*  he  was  elected  Represent- 
ative of  the  Seventh  District  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and 
re-elected  in  IKS)  and  1S*S2.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
Thirty-third  ticnernl  Assembly.  In  1S7U,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Nellie  Kohh.  daughter  of  (ieorge  A.  and  Martha  Robb. 
They  have  had  four  children,  three  arc  now  living— Carrie 
May.  Lnrin  C.  and  0(000,  Mr.  Collins  [j  „  member  of  the 
American  Reformed  Church,  ami  of  the  .Masonic  fraternitv 
A.  P.  A:  A.  M. 

REV.  LORIN  0.  COLLINS  was  bom  in  Hampden  Count v, 
in  1813,  son  of  L«ra  It.  and  Persis  Collins.    He  was  ed- 


Mas 


ucatcd  at  Wilbraham  ami  ai  the  Wcslevan  Cniversity,  at  Mid- 
dh-town.Conn.,  where  he  took  an  English  and  scientific  course. 
In  1838  he  was  admitted  into  the  New  England  Conference,  in 
1840  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1842  elder.  II  is  first  charge  was 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  after  which  he  occupied  the  following 
stations;  Stafford  Springs,  South  Glastonbury,  Hartford  WaL 
lingford.  Marlboro.  Stafford  Springs,  Windsor,  Mvstic  Bridge 
Stafford  Springs.  In  mi  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  located  as  local  preacher  for  fourteen  vears.during  which 
tunc  he  was  also  engaged  in  secular  business,  lie  then  united 
with  the  Minnesota  Conference,  and  occupied  the  charge  at 
Mouneello  for  two  years.  He  then  separated  from  the  Meth- 
odist hpiscopal  Conference  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  doctrines  or  endless  misery. and  from  that  time  he 
lias  la-en  an  independent  preacher.  'llis  last  pastoral  work 
was  with  the  Advent  Church  at  Montieetlo.  where  he  preached 
for  four  years.  Ir  1873  he  came  to  Norwood  Park.  In  1831) 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Bemis.  Thev  have  had  seven  children 
two  an-  now  living -Win  C.  oml  Carrie  (Reed). 

Sf)lA>N  S.  DuDGE,  teacher,  wa*Wn  in  Jefferson  County. 
.V  V  .,  in  IK),,  son  of  James  and  Electa  Dodge.  He  was  edu- 
cate11, at  the  Cook  County  Normal  Set  1,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  the  class  „f  187a,  and  has  since  devote  1  himself  to 
leaching.  .Since  that  time  his  first  school  was  in  Jefferson 
Township,  where  he  taught  for  two  years;  then  one  year  in 


Lake  County,  Mich  ;  afterward  at  Glenwood  two  vears,  and  oin 
year  at  Bloom  School,  in  Cook  County.  In  lKK-j  he  accepted 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  public  school  of  Xanmad 
Purl:.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cook  County  from  1*7:1. 
In  1880  he  married  Mis*  Kate  A.,  daughter  of  Xahum  and  Cla- 
rissa Holhrook.  They  have  one  child,  Arthur  G.  He  is* 
member  of  the  American  Reformed  Church.  Blrs.  Dojjv's 
parents  were  residents  of  Glenwood,  Her  father  whs  Ikwii  in 
Cook  County,  and  died  in  1*73.  at  the  age  of  thirtv-five  veais. 
Her  mother  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

GEORGE  DC N LAP,  real  .-state  dealer.  was  bom  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  N.  V.,  in  lfcjo.  son  of  William  I.  ami  .Margaret  bun- 
lap,  lie  came  to  Illinois  w  ith  his  parents  in  lKJtl.  Inciting  it 
Troy  Grove,  LnSulle  County.  In  1840  they  removed  b>  Mon- 
roe Precinct,  Cook  County,  which  was  euhgeqtiently  tin-  lown- 
ship  of  Lcydeti.  The  familv  owned  >>W  acres,  and  the  localiiv 
was  known  as  Dunlap  Prairie.  Mr.  Dunlap  resided  in  I*vden 
Township  until  1804,  when  he  moved  to  Jefferson.  He  held 
the  oflico  of  Supervisor  for  four  years.  Justice  of  the  I'eaccfor 
five  years,  and  Postmaster  for  six  years,  all  of  which  he  re- 
signed on  leaving  Levden.  After  moving  to  Jefferson  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Revenue  Assessor,  which  office  he  held  for 
five  years.  The  office  was  then  changed  to  Deputy  Collector, 
which  position  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1874  he  resigned  that 
office  to  represent  the  Seventh'  District  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Dunlap  was  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  Norwood  Park  Township.  He  went  to  Spring- 
field and  set  ur.-d  a  special  act  of  the  lx-gislatiire  in  setting  il 
off  from  Jefferson.  He  built  the  first  house  in  Norwood  Park 
Village.  He  was  married  in  1N-">1  to  Miss  Almeda  Pierce, 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Pierce.  They  have  had  seven 
children,  six  arc  now  living—  DcClermnnt,"  Hettie,  Clifton, 
Alice,  Jessie  and  Mirs.  In  1*7")  he  established  hi--  preseut 
business  under  the  drill  name  of  Dunlap  &  Swift,  Chicago. 

P.  II.  DUNNING,  farmer  and  nurseryman,  P.  0.  Nor- 
wood Park,  was  horn  in  Du  Page  County  in  1848.  sou  of  II.  S. 
and  Hannah  Dunning.  In  18)£»  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
Cook  County,  and  located  in  Jefferson  Township.  On  attain- 
ing his  majority  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  father  and  broth- 
ers in  the  nursery  business,  in  1*7:1  liecoming  a  partner  :ri  the 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  D.  S.  Dunning  ii  Sons,  They 
have  a  large  nursery,  in  whieh  they  make  a  Specialty  of  MWi 
ornamental  ami  fruit  trees.  He  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss 
Ella  Field,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Narssissa  Field;  they  luvc 
three  children— Frank  0..  Flora  and  Herbert. 

JOHN  FIULKKK,  farmer,  P.  O.  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1828,  son  of  Albert  and  Marpiret  Firlrke. 
He  came  to  Cook  Couhtv  in  lH3t,  and  located  in  Pork  Ridge, 
where  he  followed  fanning.  In  1H*,>  he  bought  tbefanjel 
fortv  acres  where  he  now  resides,  to  whieh  he  has  added  im- 
provements to  t  he  amount  of  $2,000.  He  was  married  m  l*)U 
to  Mi-s  Mena  Meyer,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rcka  Meyer; 
they  have  one  child— AlU-rt.  Mr.  Firleke  has  been  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  of  Norwood  Park  for  six  years,  and  school 
director  for  three 'vears  llis  sou  Alla-rt  is  Collector  of  Nor- 
wood Park  Township,  elected  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

JOHN  B.  FOOT,  farmer.  P.  0.  Norwood  Park,  was  horn 
in  Chicago  in  1840,  son  of  John  and  Eliatalielh  Foot.  He- 
father  came  to  Chicago  in  1833,  his  mother  with  her  parents, 
Phinnchas  and  Elizabeth  Sherman,  in  1832,  Hi*  parents  were 
married  in  1834.  Thev  resided  in  Chicago  until  1 8 10  when 
thev  removed  to  Levden  Township,  when-  his  father  followed 
his  trade,  that  of  a' blacksmith,  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1818,  at  the  age  of  fiflv-ninc.  His  mother  was  W* 
mistress  „f  Monroe  Post-Office  for  many  years  during  ll"-* 
early  davs.  when  the  mail  was  carried  by  slap-:  she  is  living, 
at  the  n'ge  of  scveulv-otie.  Mr.  Foot  has  been  engaged  "« 
farming,  and  owns  seventv-one  acres  of  land  located  in  the 
towns  of  Levden  ami  Maiiie.  He  is  also  engaged  in  niN"b' 
thoroughbred  fowls  of  the  Light  Brahma,  Partridge  <  whin, 
Buff  Cochin  and  Plymouth  Rook  breeds,  having  about  3o»  "> 
all.  The  proceeds  from  hi*  fowls  during  1  he  year  ending!  £ 
cember,  1*83,  amounted  to  f  1,82.1.  He  was  marm-d  in  WD  « 
Miss  Adaline  Brown,  .laughter  of  Andrew  and 
Brown.  Thev  have  four  children— Gertrude.  Alice  V',1*"' 
B,  and  Jennie'.  Mr.  Foot  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  [rater- 
nity.  A.  F.  &  A.  M  ,  and  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  m  use 

to\w..sh  ps  of  Levden  an  1  Nor  I  Park.    Iii  ■■' "  ";; 

in  Company  B,  McClellan  Dragoons,  and  participated  in  tn« 
battles  of  Hanover  Court-House,  and  in  the  seven  dsys  ngnj 
at  the  White  Oak  Swamp  liefore  Richmond.  He  »vis  injurea 
at  the  last-named  action,  and  was  subsequently  discharged  . 
dhmbility.  Star  Foot,  an  uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  ""■'"'j 
came  to  Chicago  in  1833,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  tlie  ui» 
Tromont  House  of  that  city,  and  also  Superintendent  ot  v. m* 
County  Poor  for  several  years. 
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A  A.  VOX,  MHTcliarit.  was  bora  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
in  ls.12,  son  of  Ethan  S.  unil  Sarah  E.  Fox.  lie  came  to  Cook 
County  with  his  family  in  lSil.j.  In  1877  h<»  engaged  in  the 
milling  business  in  Lake  Comity,  and  in  1S7»  came  to  Nor- 
wood l'urk  un<l  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1HH2 
he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Norwood  Park.  Mr.  Fox  has 
the  only  store  in  that  place,  ami  carries  u  full  slock  of  general 
merchandise.  Ho  was  married  in  1882  to  Mis-  Lottie,  lloyl. 
The  same  year  he  was  Collector  of  the  town,  and  is  now  Treas- 
urer of  the  village. 

F.  M,  FOX.  real  estate  dealer.  Chicago,  whs  born  ill  tiferiie 
County.  X.  Y.,  in  IttW,  son  of  K.  S.  and  Sarah  K.  Fox.  He 
eame  to  Cook  County  in  18«2,  and  in  Chicago  engaged  in  the 
agricultural  implement  business  for  about  two  years,  and  then 
established  the  real  estate  business,  which  he  ho.*  since  fol- 
lowed. He  was  married  in  1S77  to  Miss  Mary  Haney.  They 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  War 
of  the  Relxdlion,  enlisting  in  Companv  E,  First  Xew  Y'irk 
Engineer  Cor|>s.  and  was  discharged  in  1W3  for  disability. 
Mrs.  Fox  died  in  1HM).  Mr.  Fox  now  has  the  management  of 
the  store  at  Norwood  Park,  and  is  it  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  village. 

C.  I..  FREY,  Warden  of  the  Cook  County  Inlinnary.  was 
born  in  Maryland  in  18M,  sou  of  John  and  Mary  Frey.  He 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1*73  anil  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  cigars,  lii  ItN)  he  accepted  the  p"-it  ion  of  Warden 
of  the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  lie  was  married  in  1X1*2  to 
Miss  ltdle  Underwood,  daughter  of  John  and  Helen  I'nder- 
woud.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  A.  F.  A; 
A.  M,.  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  of  the  St.  Bernard  Com- 
manderv,  Xo.  113.  For  two  years  prior  to  his  appointment  of 
Warden,  lie  was  in  the  County  Agent's  office. 

C.  I'.  GRANT,  farmer.  P."0.  Norwood  Park,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  l*2fi.  son  of  .John  and  Kppie  Grant.  He  came  to 
America  in  1*17.  locating  in  Canada,  where  he  remained  for 
eleven  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Vermont,  and  after 
one  year  went  to  Lancaster,  Mas*.  Twu  years  later  he 
removed  to  Dublin.  X,  11.,  where  he  was  married  in  IHrpl  to 
Miss  Martha  S.  Farnnum.  daughter  of  Roland  and  Mary 
(Brooks)  Farnnum.  They  have  three  children— Waldo.  Roland 
and  Mav.  lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  18W twl  purchased  ■ 
farm  In  Lctdcn  Township,  and  has -nice  been  engaged  In  fann- 
ing and  ga'iilening.  Mr.  Grant  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  Mrs.  tlrant  is  ;i  iltemlier  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Her  parents  wen-' natives  of  Xew  Hampshire.  Her  grandfather 
on  h"r  father's  side  wa>  u  musician  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 

WALTER  B.  GRAY,  farmer.  P.  O.  Norwood  Park,  was 
bora  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  hi  1810,  son  of  John  and 
Rebecca  Gray.  He  came'  to  Cook  Count  v  in  18-V».  and  located 
in  Levden  Tow  n-hip,  on  a  farm  containing  eighty  acres,  where 
he  h  is  since  i.-i  h  d.  He  now  owns  ItKI  „,  res.  In  lie 
was  married  to  Miss  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Ciithurii.e 
Fisher.  They  have  six  children  — John  F.,  Warehaui  II.. 
Frank  M-.  Rebecca,  Willie  ami  Julia.  Mr.  tiray  has  la-en 
school  director  (or  fifteen  year-,  and  was  I'nitcd  States  mni! 
carrier  from  Fort  Covington  to  Thomas ville,  X.  Y..  for  thiec 


JAMES  G FILBERT  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey. 
English  Channel,  in  1839,  son  or  John  and  Elizabeth  Guillwrl. 
He  came  to  America  in  18.j2,  locating  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  remained  Tor  Dve  tears.  He  then  removed  to  Racine.  \\  is., 
where  he  lived  for  six  years,  and  in  18"«  located  in  Chicago, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  business.  In  ls72  he  pur- 
chased a  residence  in  the  village  of  N  rwood  Park,  and  moved 
his  ramilv  to  that  place.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  ol 
a  printer;  which  he  has  since  followed.  In  the  Chicago  lire  of 
1871  he  lost  his  entire  printing  outfit.  His  business  is  mainly 
insurance  and  commercial  printing.  In  1854  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Marguerite  DuFour.  Thev  have  had  three  children, 
two  nre  now  lit  tog— Lizzie  A.  <\\  inchcll)  and  Ida  C.  Ihey 
are  members  of  the  American  Reformed  Church.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Norwood  Park. 

DR.  A.  w.  Hagknbacii,  medical  superintendent  ol  the 
Cook  County  Inflrmiirv,  was  bom  in  Moon^town.  Penn.,  in 
MM,  son  of  Jacob  anil  Elizabeth  Hagcnbach.  lb'  was  cdu- 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Nazareth  and  Allentown,  Penn.. 
and  at  the  Moravian  University  of  Nazareth.  Penn..  and 
studied  medicine  w  ith  a  preceptor  at  Serantoti,  Penn.  tiradu- 
atitigrrom  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  18,0,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  interne  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  I  hi- 
cago,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  that  of  second  assist- 
ant at  the  Cook  Count v  Insane  Asylum:  in  1878.  that  of 
first  assistant,  and  in  1882,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Cook  County  Infirmary.  In  1*78  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Agnes  llcrtzog,  daughter  of  Xathan  ami  Mary  ilertzog.  I  hey 


hate  three  children  — May,  Allen  and  Herbert,  lie  is  a  mem- 
bet  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  \  A.  M.,  Chapter  and 
Coromanderf,  and  Master  of  Providence  Lodge,  Xo.  711. 

FREDERICK  HARRIS,  farmer.  P.  <>.  .IdTcr-on,  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  18:14,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Harris.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  18.W  and  located  in  the 
town  of  Levden,  where  he  has  since  resided,  cngagisl  in  fann- 
ing. He  owns  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  makes  a  specialty  of 
raising  vegetables,  in  l*->4  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Ann  Atkinson.  Thev  have  nine 
children  — Annie  F...  Mnrv  .1..  Elizabeth  It.,  Laura  I.,  Edith 
1...  Frederick  \V.,  William  11..  Albert  E.  and  Roy  G.  Mrs. 
Harris  is  a  member  of  the  American  Reformed  Church,  as  are 
also  her  two  eldest  daughters.  Mr.  Hams  has  hern  school 
director  for  about  fifteen  tears.  His  father  came  to  America 
in  ls:jn.  and  spent  three  tears  in  traveling,  during  which  time 
he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  tucu 
returned  to  England. 

ALLEN  HEMINGWAY  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in 
July,  Isiim,  son  of  John  and  Lucietia  Hemingway.  He  came 
to  Cook  County  in  1854  and  located  in  Leyden  Town-hip,  now 
Norwood  park.  For  two  am)  a  half  year-  he  was  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  clock  business  in  Chicago;  since  that  time  be 
has  devoted  himself  to  farming,  lie  was  married  in  ls:(3  to 
Miss  Manetl  Lind-lcv.  Thev  had  five  children,  two  are  now 
living  —  Mart  A.  and  liacclia  L.  Two  sons  —  Rodney  A.  and 
George  R..  died  in  1  he  army  during  t  I.e  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Hem- 
ingway died  in  1*42.  In  IS4:S  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet 
L,  Tyler,  ll  native  of  Connecticut.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, three  arc  now  liv4ug — Anson  T.,  Willis  R.  and  Harriet 
L.  Mr.  Hemingway  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
twenty  years  in  Connecticut,  and  held  the  office  of  Postmaster 
of  Terrvville.  Conn.,  for  eight  tears. 

WILLIS  II  HEMINGWAY  was  l«ni  in  Plymouth,  Conn., 
in  ISls.  -on  of  Allen  and  Harriet  L.  Hemingway.  He  came 
to  Cook  County  with  his  parents  in  l*r>4.  On  attaining  his 
majority  be  engaged  in  farming  which  he  has  since  followed, 
residing  on  the  old  homestead.  He  make-  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing hay  and  potatoes.  In  1S7U  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
GruVeS,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susan  Poor,  residents  of 
Geneva,  III.  'Thev  hate  two  children—  Harriet  L..  bom  March. 
1881,  Mttl  KollioT.,  bom  September.  18*2.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregal ional  Church.  Mr.  Hemingway  is  a 
member  of  the  school  hoard. 

JOHN  0.  HUGHES,  M  D..  WW  lN>ru  in  New  Jersey  in 
1SU7.  son  of  Owen  und  Catharine  Hughes.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tuition,  and  was  engaged  in  teaching  for  about  five 
vears.  During  that  time  he  devoted  his  lei-ure  hours  to  the 
iiudv  of  medicine.  In  18«2  he  enlisted  in  Company  D. 
HKiil"  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  several  en- 
gagements.    Annul   six   I  iths  after    enlisting    he  was 

detailed  to  the  hospital  department  and  made  steward.  He 
wa-  in  the  service  abc lit  three  years,  and  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half  he  did  tin- prescribing  for  and  kept  the  records  of 
t In-  regiment.  Mustered  out  at  the  close  or  the  service,  he 
resumed  his  medical  studies  graduating  from  Ku-h  Medical 
College  in  the  class  of  180ti-(i7.  lie  commenced  practice  in 
l  airview,  Fulton  Co.,  111.,  where  lie  remained  for  two  years, 
when  he  moved  to  Manilo,  Mason  County,  I  here  spending  almut 
four  year?,  ami  succeeding  in  building  up  u  large  practice. 
He  then  located  at  Norwood  Park,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained.   Dr.  Hughes  has  been  very  successful,  and  has  a 


practice  extending  into  the  adjoining  low.is.  He  Is  a  I 
of  the  American  Reformed  Church.  He  was  married  m  18118  to 
Mi—  Mart  Hartough.  Thev  hate  had  four  children,  three  are 
now  living -Frank  O.,  Kate  II.  and  Henry  E.  Dr.  Hughes 
came  to  Illinois  in  1*57  anil  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State 
from  that  time. 

REV.  JAM ES  B.  HYNDSHAW.  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
was  Iktii  in  Stewartsville,  X.  J.,  in  18111,  son  of  James  and 
Esther.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1H20.  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seuiinarv,  in  the  class  of  1K24.  lie  was 
ordained  November  23,  1H24.  Hi- first  iaU>r  m  the  ministry 
was  as  missionary  in  Sullivan  County,  X.  V.,  ami  his  first 
pastorate  was  of  'seven  years,  at  Xew  Providence.  X.  J.  He 
then  labored  at  Mil  ford!  N.  J.,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  Church  which  celebrated  its  semi-ceutciinial  anni- 
versary in  October.  18SM.  with  nearly  201!  members.  His  next 
pastorate  was  at  Wnllpuck.  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  State 
Aemh-mv  at  Strotidshurg.  Penn.,  which  position  he  held  four 
vears,  when  he  accepted  the  pastorale  of  the  Church  at  Red 
Mills,  N.  Y..  remaining  there  five  years.  In  184(2  he  received 
a  commission  as  hospital  chaplain  in  the  army,  spending  three 
years  in  this  service.    For  a  number  of  years  he  has  not  held 
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a  pastorale,  but  preaches  as  opportunities  present  themselves 
In  ISM  he  was  married  to  Miss  Abbie  S.  Cutler,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Cutler,  of  Morris! own.  X.  .1.  Thev  have  had 
eight  children,  three  now  Jiving— Joseph  C'.,  Sophia  and  Silas 
C  .  He  came  loCook  Cot.ntv  in  1878  and  located  at  Norwood 
i  it'"?  hv  now  resules.  Mr*.  Hvndshawdied  in  IHijy 
F.  11.  KLINE,  fanner  P.  O.  Jefferson,  was  born  in 
Northumberland  County,  Penn,  in  1837,  son  of  Jacob  mid 
Ann  Kline  He  came  to  Cook  Countv  in  1844  with  his  par- 
ents. 1  hey  located  in  Leyden  Township  on  n  farm  containing 
100  acres.  Mr.  Kline  has  made  farming  his  life-work,  reside* 
on  the  homestead,  owning  MXt  v  am^  twenty  of  which  adjoins 
the  old  p  ace  ami  is  extensively  engaged  in  raising  Imv.  He 
was  married  in  IS/1/1  in'  Mi..,  i  ....  ,'  . 


■    i   ™  -   •  -  .  tr  *n^u^i,,  in  |jti«|||i;  IIHV.  Ill" 

was  married  m  1800  to'  Mb*  Elmira.  daughter  of  Adam  and 
HUM  I-.yer.  They  have OM  Ohlld— Addie  J.  He  js  Supervisor 
of  the  town  „f  Norwood  Park  and  has  held  the  office  at  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  Collector  of  the  town  ami  has  been 
■chow  director  for  some  years, 

KLI,p'  rarl,lVr-  P-  <>•  Norwood  ['ark,  was  born  in 
Berks  Comity.  Perm.,  in  1808,  son  of  Jacob  and  ilarl.ara  Kline 
He  came  U,  Illinois  with  his  parent.,  j„  m».  ,hey  locating Tta 
Mcllcnry  lounty  where  they  remained  for  five  vears  and  the 

Park  T  w  ^  I"'"1-*' !""'  '"°'i,"*J  in  ^".'""ve  Norwl 
Park  lownship  where  they  redded  until  their  death.  His 

8Vi  a"','  "'  ,hVlK""f  seventy  year*,  his  mot  her  i 

18ob,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Mr.  Kline  r'd|  own*  lh" 
farm ,o„ .which  Tic  reside  until  1879,  when  he  moved  to  N  . 

They  haave'ha  e«TU>  EST"  '?  lW0       M*  ^  IN 
IIkj  nave  had  five  children,  Tour  are    iviiiK_  Sarah  K 

Inl^'h  wIC'mk  ,.,-»«««  Ann  C.   Mrs  Kline  died  hwa 
,  -      H       "Ti'm'd  l"  MisS  Ann  '"""Shter  of  John 

Chure  '  hT»« V*.  m,-",l,>rs"f  Amenta,,  Reform  , 
Town. hi.  V  Thool  ,ru'*ec  »m'  director  for  Lcvdcn 

I  ownslup  for  a  nuinU'r  of  voirs 

was  SS5^  "i,  M,';I'KU-  ''eider  «'«  »>utrcr  and  eggs  Chica*. 
was  born  in  rranklin  County.  Pen,,.,  in  mix.  t?,,  ,f  J    ,T  v 
1    •„llk'  ""iJ ,d",'",e'1  '"  ^^rsburgh  Collegia  c  „"," 

engaged  us  a  r>iiii,i..r  d,; .,,  .•     .  b^'n 

the  Christian  f^,,   „    Vi   •  7.",  v'1^  M  ■  n«nbw  of 

Rosin  Mill' r  fc.M  .^rlr^.JS  "'.  iI<,kh,or  "nd 

township  of  Leydcn  C^^tV.  "  "  'f.*'  ******  '»  *» 
engaged  in  farmimr  unril  ih.ci  L'i  i  rented  a  farm  and 
on  which  he  now"  d"  „. 1  K'"  P"^»"»«"l  "><•  farm 
conioration  TsA^*^*"*?"*^* 
1840  to  Miss  Au."ii«f»  <•  Li   I     .,.!""-  •  uiiflried  n 

eight  are  'now '^v  Itl  'T  H  .V""  C,,iWr(>"- 

rWm  U',^ 

Charlotte  Mvens.  HcZ1,  w.MI  °f  P'^'-'Ph-r  and 
mother.     fhn  looked  hT  "° ,m\(  ,,u"<r  in  1H45  „ith  his 

hnspit«|  from  October  mGi'  o"f  i"  'K''mI'  ,,c  Wl>*  in  <l'o 
"Htstercd  out  with  his'  StT  IWB"  Wn,■,,  llp  *«» 

hmmu  daughter  of  Ainel  and  K u  ;,  i/'l8  ,,"ttrri,''!  to 
eh.  drenrAlvin«  I.  ^rfBo" "dli!  f-   "J?^  U!L'-V 


of  the'M^nic'fmti'rni,?0 Tf  *  »MJi  M^»>Vmci,ber 
£o.  711.  in  which  he  ho  ds' ihe  m  J\  e  "  1  ror"l*n«*  Ixi-lge, 
hh  marriage  in  |UK ^.  t°f  SMen,0F  V""i«>.  After 

reside.!  for  five  years  In  i2'4  t„  "  B,,rr,,,g1on-  wl"-'re  he 
County  Farm,  «3  has  hj^  ffl^SS^^CW, 


S I  hl'IIKN  PENNt  )VER,  farmer,  P.  O.  Norwood  P»rk 
bom  in  SUmford.  Conn.,  in  1811,  son  of  fflStd&S ,  ftS" 
noyer.    lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  1*15,  a.w  Zle  I J 
-juartersnt  Chu  ago.  and  engage,]  in  lumbering  ,m  tt  CaW 
River  for  one  year  and  ...  Michigai,  for  two\e.,r*  k 

ou^vcais  M|Tts£rrnet  *?''  5^  ^ 
IDOr  years.    In  l.Sj.>  |lt.  purchased  »  farm  in  Proviso  Ton.. 

sh.p  and  resided  there  until  1MH.    He  then  came  to  uZla 

I  owush.(.  and  located  on  a  portion  of  the  old  hom^tMd.  whw 

he  has  since  resided,  owning  107  acres.    He  was  marm.1  in 

814  to  Km  M«r,»  J,.  Dudley,  daughter  of  As.  and  LMrina 

udlev.    Mrs.  Penoyer  died  in  1870.   Mr.  Pennowhi, 2Ti 

the  oll.ee  of  supervisor  of  the  towns  of  Proviso.  I>-vden  arJd 

Norwood  Park,  ids*.  Commissioner  of  Highways  nf' P„nM 

and  -n  l^J  ho  was  enrolling  ..tlker  for  that  township.  Deii 

County  ln  18J,  and  healed  on  a  farm  in  Levden  Towt.,1,,,, 
where  they  resided  until  their  death.   His  mot'herdie.1  in  is 

^evenTvTx  vears"^0'"'  *"d  '"S  f",hl'r      '**  *  " 

WIIddAM  IIKXRY  PHILLIPS,  farmer.  P.  0.  Xorwoo-1 
l  a  k  was  born  m  W  iltshire.  Kngland.  in  1830.  son  of  James 
and  Sarah  Phillips.    I„  early  life  Mr.  Phillips  engaged  as  a  «... 
r.st  in  ly.nilot.  for  four  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in  •«!.• 
marine  diving,  which  he  followed  for  six  voirs  .it  Aldernr 
Westminster  Bridge.  British  Channel,  and  at  Baiiia,  South 
America,  where  he  was  emplovcd  hv  Knglish  merchants  m 
discharge  and  raise  the  sunken  steam-ships.    IIe  came  to 
America  m  185.1.  and  remained  in  Bethlehem,  Pemi.,  for 
eight  months,  and  then  came  to  Cook  Count v  and  located  at 
I>nke  \  icw.  and  engaged  as  llorist  and  superintendent  of  th^ 
Hebrew  Cemetery,  where  he  remained  for  sisteen  vears.  Il< 
drove  the  lir-t  stage  from  Knllcrtoii  Avenue  to  Graeekmi  (Vm- 
eterr,  the  summer  following  the  dedication  of  Unit  t*metw. 
In  18. :t  he  came  to  Norwood  Park  Township  and  purchased 
his  present  home,  which  contains  ten  acres,    lie  has  301)  »frw 
of  leas.,1  land,  and  he  owns  ;)20  acres  in  Miunrsota  and  tiro 
Ms  in  Dunning.    He  has  followed  the  business  of  florist  and 
farmer.    In  18/.4  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Arm.  danghtiT 
of  Daniel  and  Jane  Collelt.    Thev  have  four'eliildren-Will- 
lam  II.,  James  K..  Francis  J.  and  Walter  I).   Thev  also  have 
an  adopted  daughter,  Elizabeth  M.  Collctt.   Thev  are  rartn- 
Iters  of  the  Church  of  England. 

REV.  Df.WITT  t!  ROCKEFELLER,  clcrgvman  of  th.- 
American  Reformed  Church,  was  horn  in  Rensselaer  Coui.tr. 
X  .  \  ..  Septcmlwr  30.  1S53,  son  of  Frederick  and  Uigddiw 
R.akefellcr.  He  was  educated  at  Rutgers  College.  Ne« 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduating  from  there  in  1879,  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seininarv  in  1883,  and  from  th« 
.National  School  or  Elocution  and  Oratorv,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  first  honors  of  his  class  in  1883."  He  was  installed 
and  onlnined  in  November,  1882,  and  accepted  llie  pastiWBte 
of  the  American  Reformed  Church  of  Norwood  Park.  This 
I  Lurch  was  organized  in  1871  with  eleven  memlsTs.  It  no* 
numbers  sixty-five.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  married  Septenfef 
20.  188->,  to  Miss  Saide  Smith,  daughter  of  William  C.  and 
Klizabeth  Smith,  natives  of  Scotland  aud  residents  of  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 

1.  II.  SEYM.Jt'R,  commission  inerchai.t  and  broker,  Clii- 
cago,  was  Iwrn  in  Jefferson  Countv,  N.  V..  in  l&H,  son  of  Dr. 
Stephen  and  Harriet  Seymour.    He  enme  to  Chicago  ill  18^4 
ami  engaged  in  the  freight  <leparlmc.it  of  the  C.  B-  <V<i  K. 
It.,  and  was  culMNineiitly  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
which  pioition  he  held  until  1HO0.    lie  has  since  been  cngage'l 
in  the  commission  and  brokerage  business.    In  1809  he  moved 
to  Norwood  Park,  in  which  village  he  owns  sixty-five  acre*. 
He  is  extensively  engaged  in  fruit  raising,  his  orchard  con- 
taining SOU  apple,  300  cherrv  trees,  „nd  a  vineyard  Of  3.** 
grape  vines,    lie  is  also  engaged  in  raising  blooded  stock, 
making  a  specialtv  of  short-horns.     In  1857  Mr.  Seymour  vu 
married  to  Miss  Louisa  A  hell,  daughter  of  Linden  and  Martha 
Abel),  of  Rome,  N.  V.   Thev  have  seven  children -Martha  P.. 
Walter  S.,  Harriet  L.,  Thomas  n.,  Catharine  K  .  Limlcn  and 
May  L.    They  are  members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 
Mr.  Seymour  is  a  memlierof  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  P.  *• 
A.  M.,  and  a  thirtv-second  degree  Mason.    He  has  been  Com- 
missioner of  Norwood  Park,  President  of  the  Boon!  of  Villae* 
I  rustees,  und  for  nine  vears  member  of  the  school  l»»tid.  For 
eight  years  he  was  director  of  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, ju.d  for  three  yenrs  a  director  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade. 
In  1*77  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bonn!  of  Appeals 
on  insnecrion  of  .„...;„      ti   .  ...  ...  ih»  Nonrmxl 


...ted  a  member  or  the  Mourn  or  -ArT~"f 
on  insijeetion  of  grain.  Ho  was  president  of  the  Norwuod 
l  ark  Land  &  Bajklitig  Association,  that  laid  out  the  villaw 
of  Nprworvl  Park,  and  the  first  Postmaster  of  that  place  hold- 


in  '  that    T"  "  rostmasier  oi  nut.  — 

"^LIJAH  SUAw!'w«!"p.'  O.  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
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in  England  in  1812.  son  of  John  und  Mary  Shaw.  He  OHM 
to  Cook  County  with  hi*  parents  in  1848,  they  locating  on  a 
farm  in  Leyden  Township,  where  they  resided  until  the  death 
of  the  father,  which  occurred  in  18*7.  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
~m  His  mother  is  living  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Mr. 
Shuw  owns  l went  v  acres  of  land  II  e  was  married  in  1SH4  to 
Miss  Mina,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Jemima  Ever.  In  1*71  he 
was  uppomted  Postmaster  of  Ijeyden  <  'enter  office.  He  held 
that  appointment  for  twelve  year*,  and  now  holds  the  ofhee 
of  Commissioner  of  Norwood  Park. 

JOSEPH  SHAW,  farmer,  P.  t).  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1840,  sou  of  Joseph  and  Julia  -Shaw, 
who  came  to  Cook  County  in  |H|3  and  located  on  a  farm  in 
Jefferson  Township.  After  three  years  t!\ey  purchased  a  farm 
in  Section  18,  containing  Wit)  acres,  where  they  lived  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  ;  his 
mother  is  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  lias  made  farming  his  life-work,  and  now  owns 
the  old  homestead.  In  1H4H  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Car- 
penter, daughter  of  Thomas  and  Marv  Ann  Carpenter  ;  thev 
have  three  children— Charles  EL,  Edith  J.  and  Alva  J.  He  is 
■  member  of  the  Iiidc|iendent  Order  of  Mutuul  Aid  Society, 
and  has  been  schuol  director  for  nine  years. 

THOMAS  SHAW,  farmer.  P.  O.  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1K27,  son  of  John  and  Mary.  He 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1*48  ami  located  in  Leyden  'Town- 
ship. In  IH51  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
resides,  containing  1 1  tl  acres.  He  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss 
Elixa  Titley.  daughter  of  John  ami  Margaret.  They  have  five 
children — Willie,  Effle,  Florence,  Lizjtio  and  Nettie.  They 
are  members  of  the  American  Reformed  Church.  Mr.  Shaw 
hat  been  member  of  the  school  board  for  twenty  years.  His 
parents  came  to  Cook  County  in  1849.  They  located  for  a 
short,  time  in  Jefferson  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  county, 
and  subsequently  purchased  the  farm  in  l<erden  Township, 
where  thev  resided  until  his  fathers  death,  which  occurred  in 
1ST*,  at  the  age  .if  seventy-eight.  His  mother  la  living,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five. 

EDWIN  D  SMITH,  farmer.  P.O.Jefferson,  was  born  in 
Jefferson,  Cook  County,  in  1K51,  son  of  I.  G.  and  Susan  P. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  engaged  in  farming  since  early 
life.  He  was  married  in  I  HSU  to  Miss  Idella  L.  Waugli. 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Martha  Waugb.  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, her  mother  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
her  father  still  living  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  mid 
Mrs.  Smith  have  one  child.  Howard.  They  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  is  a  Commissioner  of  Highways  suJ 
school  director. 

ISKAEL  (i.  SMITH,  farmer.  P.  O  Norwood  Park,  was 
barn  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  181G,  son  of  Henry  and 
Ann  W.  Smith.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  April,  1*30,  and 
located  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  now  owning  157 
ncre*.  In  1843  he  »•«<  married  to  Susan  Penuoycr.  daughter 
of  John  and  Sallie  Pennoyer.  They  have  had  seven  children; 
five  are  now  living— F.  A.,  Emma,  E.  D  ,  Sarah  and  Stella  A. 
They  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  first  election  held  in  Jeffer- 
son Township.  He  was  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Chicago 
for  n  number  of  years.  In  the  spring  of  1H71  he  gave  up 
business  in  Chicago  ami  htt  since  been  engag  e!  in  farming 
and  stoek-rai-ing.  lie  ha-  a  fine  resilience,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ubo'ii  $1.20X  Mrs.  Smith  taught  the  first  school  in 
the  town  of  Levden. 

PR.  JOHN  CAMPBELL  SPRAY,  Snperintendenl  of  Conk 
County  llo  pital  for  the  Insane  was  bom  near  Bridgeport. 
Ind..  in  1845.  son  of  James  ami  Elizabeth  Spray.  His  father 
dying  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  18.54,  his  early  life  was 
directed  wholly  bv  his  mother,  who  gave  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, concluded  at  Earlham  College.  In  1807  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Indianapolis,  and  in  I860  a'tended 
lectures  at  the  Bennett  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1870, 
while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1871  the  great 
fire  destroyed  hi*  library.  Before  re-engngiiig  in  practice  ho 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  New  York  hospitals,  and  then 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, gaining  hit  diploma  in  1873.  Then,  until  1818,  be  was 
in  continuous  practice,  when  his  present  position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  tendered 
him  and  accepted.  He  was  married  in  1873  to  .Miss  .Mary  A. 
Cunn.  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  Hunn,  natives  of  the 
north  Of  Scotland.  Thev  have  four  children  living— Jessie. 
Mabel,  John  and  James.  "  Pr.  Spray  is  a  member  of  a  number 
of  medical  societies,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
the  hospital  during  his  supervi«ion,  under  the  most  trying 
political  changes  and  influences,  has  won  for  him  many  stanch 
friends  in  and  out  of  his  profession  among  our  best  people. 


His  acts  during  his  public  and  private  life  are  indicative  of  a 
high  sense  of  honor  and  integrity  of  character— the  Southern 
ideal  of  gentlemanly  requisites. 
JOHN  It.  STOCK'WKLL,  coal  dealer,  was  horn  in  Wyoming 


Comity.  N.  Y.,  in  1*35,  son  of  Enos  and  Hannah: 
lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  1H-55  and  located  in  the  township 
•  >f  Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  fur  three  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Jefferson,  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
engaged  in  contract  work,  principally  street  grading,  lie 
then  rnou-d  to  Canfield,  and  was  station  agent  at  that  place 
for  six  years,  and  also  engaged  in  farming,  after  which  he 
moved  to  Jefferson  Township,  now  Norwood  Park,  and  built 
his  present  resideiv  e.  lie  engaged  in  Hie  i  rial  business  in  the 
fall  of  1871  lie  had  a  contract  to  »upply  (he  county  buildings, 
which  he  held  for  eleven  years,  and  also  kept  I  coal  yard  at 
Jefferson.  In  ism l  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  liogcrs, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Esther  Rogers,  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— John,  Josephine  and  Charles.  .Mr.  Slock  well  hi.s  liecn 
Commissioner  of  Norwood  Park  for  six  years,  and  school 
trustee  for  Jefferson  and  the  portion  of  Norwood  Park  formerly 

Monging  to  Jeffers  also  Street  Commissioner  of  Norwood 

Park,  having  held  that  position  since  the  organization  of  (be 

1  IWII, 

II.  A.  L.  TANNER,  farmer,  P.  0.  Norwood  Park,  was  born 
in  Herkimer  County,  N'.  Y..  in  1827,  son  of  Francis  and  l.ydift 
Turner,  lie  came  to  Cook  County,  wilh  his  parents,  in  1837. 
Thev  located  rn  a  farm  in  Leyden  Township,  now  Norwood 
Park,  containing  IN)  acres.  His  father  was  burn  in  Rhode 
Island  in  17'.i5.  ami  is  Mill  living.  The  subject  nf  this  sketch 
was  married  in  I S IS  to  Miss  Anna  Lease,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Leas*',  of  Wisconsin,  Thev  have  hud  one  child,  Wallace  A. 
In  1 855  he  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  White,  daughter  of 
t 'harles  and  Prudence  White.  Mrs.  Tanner  died  in  1875.  In 
ISSIl   he  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  Earning  daughter  nf 

John  ami  Mary  Earning    Mr.  Tanner  is  Road  C  issioner, 

and  has  held  the  office  of  Constable  for  ulmut  ten  years,  lie 
enlisted  in  1801  in  Company  I!,  Met  h  llau  Dragoons,  ami 
was  wounded  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse,  being  in  the 
hospital  for  four  months  and  a  half,  and  then  discharged  for 
disability.  In  curl)  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter. 
Which  he  followed  /or  fifteen  years,  lie  spent  two  years  in 
California  and  several  years  in' Montana,  where  he  held  the 
office  of  Constable,  and  subsequently  that  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

DR.  A.  T1ICKMM LER,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  born  in  St,  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1Ho7,  son  of  TrogOll  and  Sophia  Thuciiiniler.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  St.  I/>uis  Univer- 
sity. He  then  entered  the  drug  business  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  himself  wilh  drugs  and  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  INTO  he 
Commenced  a  three  years'  course  ut  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  from  which  lie  graduated  in  1H<K».  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  interne  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  for  Insane  and  the  Infirmary.  Ho  held  that 
position  until  the  winter  of  1H80,  and  then  entered  upon  gen- 
eral practice  at  Palatine,  Cook  County,  where  he  remained 
until  his  appointment  to  present  |Misiii,.n  in  May,  1882. 
Mr.  Thuemmler  was  married  in  March.  1HHI,  to  Miss  Nellie 
W.  Crandall.  daughter  of  Frank  and  Sirah  Crsndall.  They 
have  ono*' hi  Id,  (iracie  Thuemmler, 

CAPTAIN  HENRY  WILLIS,  farmer,  P.  O.  Norwood 
Park,  was  born  in  Hilgulaiul,  British  Islands,  in  1815.  son  of 
George  and  Louisa.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
veins,  remaining  on  the  ocean  for  fourteen  years.  In  1842 
he  commenced  sailing  on  the  lakes,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed until  1801.  For  three  years  he  was  mate,  and  w»s  then 
made  captain,  which  position  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  he  was  on  the  lakes.  He  was  married  in  1844  to  Mis. 
Sarah  A.  Braddock.  daughter  of  Eli  and  Hannah  Dair.  They 
have  six  children — Flora  M..  Henry  ('.,  Louisa  E.,  Lillic  J., 
James  F.  and  Seraphine.  lie  brought  his  family  to  Chicago 
in  1844.  and  in  18 15  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
owning  125  acres.  Since  I8ti2  he  ha*  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, lie  is  a  member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  has  served  on 
the  school  hoard  for  twelve  years.   

MRS.  M.  WINCIIELL  was  l>orn  in  Philadelphia  in  1812, 
daughter  of  Thomas  anil  Hannah  Edwards.  She  was  married 
in  ]s,')3  to  Milo  Winchell.  They  came  to  Cook  County  in 
1836.  and  located  in  Northfield  Township,  on  a  farm  contain- 
ing 200  acres.  They  made  their  location  five  years  before  the 
land  came  into  market..  They  resided  on  that  farm  until 
1872.  when  thev  moved  to  Norwood  Purk.  where  Mr.  Win- 
Ohell  died  in  1870,  nt  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Their 
family  consists  of  six  children -Ann.  Surah.  Gallic,  K.  1L, 
lluttic  and  T.  A.   Three  of  the  children  are  married  and 
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three  iiro  living  at  home.  Ann  is  a  teacher  iti  the  Xorlh 
Division  High  School.  Hattie  is  principal  of  the  Klizabeth- 
street  school,  West  Division,  ami  Callie  is  enraged  in  busi- 
ness m  the  city.  E.  II.  Wiuehcll  owns  t he  homestead.  T  A 
W  inetiell  is  engaged  in  I  he  grain  ami  stock  business  in  Iowa' 
and  Sarah  Vincent  is  a  resident  or  Michigan.  .Mrs.  Winthell 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churc  h.  Mr  Winchell 
was  one  of the  three  appointed  todivjdcCookCotiiitv  [Mo  town- 
ships, was  I  reasitrerof  Xorthficld  fora  numl^i  ofvears,  mid  was 
MHslerof  \  itnivi«tis  Masonic  Lodge  for  l  wenty  sm'-cesshc  vears. 

JOHN  W  IMiEltr.  farmer.  P.  O.  Norwood  Park,  w«  txirn 
in  Germany  in  sou  of  Jacob  ami  Marv  Wingert  He 

came  to  Amenca  with  his  parents  in  ls4li.'thev  remaining 
four  years  in  Xcw  Vork  State.  In  1H|:J  theveamo  to  Cook 
County.  Leyden  Township,  on  a  farm  containing  niiaty-seven 
acres,  where  they  lived  until  his  father's  death,  which 'occur- 
red in  18<».  at  the  age  of  sixty-foir.  His  mother  died  in 
l^j,  at  the  ago.  of  sixty-cigbt.     Mr.  Winger!  has  been 


engaged  in  farming,  owning  a  farm  of  fittv-seven  mm  it. 

Dor»mni„o„  'n'  l1  MSM  Dl"«  ^S?5p5lJ 
I'orn  ISlooin,      |i,,.v  i1(lv,  f  ,    chj.i^     ,    .     ,'.  ''a" 

Willie  and  Amelia. /  They  ^  ILXn     '1^  W'i*- 


of  the  Kr«rii>li. «i 
law-leader,  »wi  ha. 


Association,  of  which  he  is  trustee  and  el 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 

CIIA|<,  ES  WIXSTOX.  farmer* P  0  Xorwood  Park  w„ 
bom  m  t  henango  Count,,  X.  V„  jtl  is-.M,  son  o uZ'  «* 
Amanda  \\  inston.     He  came  to  Cook  Co  int.  i  ,  1*  J 
located  on  the  farm  when-  he  now  reside*.  w|,  i,  J  • 

Th,  V  have       r        L1","fh,"r        '?'K-  Klizal""'  Tl'™'- 

M?  \vn.l,o „  h.P.C| h,1',rx,n-       -}••  <»>Th»  K.  and  Charlie  Y: 

Vears      M     !v  C"  I"''"'  ^  ."f  ' 1)0  ,rh001  "»•""  ** 
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north  In  W  heeling  and  Wthtie  <  ,  ,,„  thceast  bv  \ilos 
ojj  ftoMft  by  Upton  and  on  the^t  l,v  1  Sll?Gr Jft 
nwDwpUnHM  RiVer  runs  through  it  fr„M, 
JJJt ,.  entering  near  th,  northens]  corner  if  ScSiou  £ 

f  ir,,  ,,'  I"  S"the.n»08<  !""•<  exiwIfciUly  adapted  to 
hriiiiiijf  and  gardening.  Originallv  there  was  \,  bell 
of  n„, her  extern tug  on  both  sides  of  (ho  hes,  Li  e 

£  3d  ;n^l;il:v,'"',s,,il,-i,u'^ii'^'1-»'  •»•»  55 

w Mtt,  and  containing  ■  oontridoruble  proiMirtion  of 
-Mkanu  walnut  (huter,  the  largest  trees'  be niTio .0 
>  iocs  fourfeel  in  diameter.    The  land  on  oitL,  I 
0    he  river  ].»  at,  elevation  of  abotlt  fifteen  ice  . 
lift  -  P0M,t  k*ing  ttb0Ut  ^'i^v-fottr  feet  ^  Park 

in  L83&  by  Captain  \\  right,  who  em-ted  a 
bK  bouse  near  the  north  hio  of  Soetion  ■>■>     c  >  ,  i, 
Wnoi.tijad  1,-e,,  .  oomraissioued  dSSJto  t&'vSr 

•"••«  hU.wJlr.  Wk-kamfSv  ^ilSSS 
toWi,«  ,.|,  the  latter  settling  on  the  nresc  Je  IV «  n 
farm  11.  Se<-tUm  ■>:.    hi  1S.J4  Ehet,  Co  ,  .  t 

July  thts  year,  8.  l{am,  fralmsl  „,„,  ^ 


lioiwo.  Mr.  Taleott  covering  it  liimself.  This  house 
Mill -t.uids.  and  is  ocenpied  by  Join.  Miliar.  Mantel 
'I  ahott.  Jr.,  settled  oil  Section  W.  Accordhw  to  some 
aulhofities  |,e  lutilt  the  lirst  house  in  Park  Ridge,  bill 
according  to  others  the  fim  hftiise  was  huiltthero bv 
VVarner  oi:  Stevens,  after  the  laving  out  of  the  Kami 
road.  John  Dougherty  settled  on  the  north  half  of 
Section  5J8.  Daniel  Goodenoogli  built  a  araall  log  home 
near  the  comer  or  Sections  10,  It,  80 and  21.  This 

.small  house  si  1  near  the  Desplaines  River  whore 

the  railroad  crosses  it.  and  the  remains  of  it  may  still 
he  seen.    Besides  the  uInivo  named  there  came  into  tin' 
township  in  is:f4  the  following:  Mr.  Hqwon,  .Mr. 
Foot,. I.  \\.  Walton.  A.  II.  Conant.  Mr.  Tavbr.  Mr- 
Ktneade.  Mr.  Allison  and  Dr.    Austin   and  along 
Che  west  hank  of  the  river,  north  of  D-splatm--. 
Mr.  Brad  well,  Mr.  (lav,  Mr.  Bennkott  and  liist™ 
sons  Hiram  ami  U'vi.  Mr.  Cliiwd.  Mr.  Parsons  ami 
Mr.  Salisbury.    In  ls;i;»  Socrates  Hand  willed  on  d* 
southwest  i|u"arter  of  Soetion  8.    This  is  now  the  home 
Of  I.  N.  W.  Sherman.    Peter  and  John  Clnthriesottlol 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  2  7  the  same  your. 
Captain  llugtinin.  Mr.  Loinr  and  Judge  Hoard  aW> set- 
tled here  this  year.    In  ls:Jtj  John  Hovd  setllotl  ;it 
what,  is  now  Caii Held.  Hiram  Jefferson  Iwuglit  •'"»" 
Dougherty's  nropertv,  Curtis  Clark,  known  as  Deacon 
Clark,  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  U. 
and  Phim-as  Sherman  sold  his  claim  to  Dr.  Silas 
Meaehatn,  of  Park  iJidye. 

In  lcW;  Jairus  Warner.  Thomas  Stephen,  Gc«m 
I-.  Poster  and  Tlmnias  P.  Kohb  seuled  near  Park 
lhdgc,  James  Crannis  scltleil  on  the  south  half  i'f 
Section  14,  an  I  John  15 row  11  soli  1  his  claim  on  the  south- 
cast  quarter  of  that  Section  to  Christopher  Kmgor- 
whose  family  has  lived  there  cier  since.  In  l-^S 
Evan  Jones  settled  cast  of  the  river  near  Hand's  hril.i  • 
LuthW  Pallert  settled  either  on  Section  15  of  ?i,  VlA 
Captain  Sahin  on  either  Section  10  or  11.  In  ls:t;l 
John  Ward  settled  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
U;  in  1840  John  Peacock,  Joseph  Stotl  and  Mr.Shor- 
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win  settled  on  Sections  10  and  11.  In  1843,  Jacob 
Heinz ;  in  1840,  George  Kotz  mid  a  Mr.  Schoeneck ; and 
in  184?  Conrad  Fopp,  all  Germans,  settled  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  towu. 

The  first  mad  laid  out  was  in  1835  or  1830.  running 
from  Sand  Ridge  to  Elk  Grwc,  and  crossing  the  river 
at  Captain  Taleotf  s.    The  next  w  as  the  river  road  from 

Brush  Hill,  past  Mr.  OovaFe  on  Salt  Creek,  and  up 

the  west  hank  of  the  river  to  where  the  Milwaukee 
road  crosses  it.  The  third  was  the  Brooks  road  from 
Sand  Ridge  to  Elk  Grove,  crossing  the  river  at  Brooks 
place,  The  fourth  was  the  Rand  road  from  Sand 
Ridge  to  the  mouth  of  Flint  Crock,  at  Fox  River,  cross- 
ing the  Dcsplaines  River  at  Rand's  place. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  Desjdaines  w  built  by 
Ur.  Austin,  at  his  place,  the  second  at  Captain  Taleott's, 
and  in  a  few  years  quite  aUumher  of  bridges  were  built, 
but  as  was  natural,  they  were  but  temporary  affairs. 

When  the  Rand  road"  was  laid  out  there  was  consid- 
erable opposition  to  its  being  opened  through  what  is 
now  Norwood  Park,  and  it  was  <|iiite  difficult  to  in- 
duce parties  to  settle  on  what  are  now  eligible  loca- 
tions, and  valuable  farms.  S.  Rand  hired  a  man  to 
settle  on  land  west  of  the  Dcsplaines  which  is  now 
worth  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  About 
this  time  a  number  of  Germans  settled  in  the  town- 
ship, some  being  quite  well  off,  while  others  were  quite 
poor,  but  all  WTO  luntoallv  helpful.  Unity  of  feeling 
and  regard  for  each  other's  interests  universally  pre- 
vailed among  all  the  settlers  as  well  us  anions  the 
Germans.  When  the  latter  built  their  little  chinch, 
still  standing  on  the  prairie,  Socrates  Rand  contributed 
timber  toward  its  construction,  and  the  neighbors 
generally  toward  its  erection.  All  responded  with 
alacrity  "to  the  call  to  raise  a  house,  or  a  bridge,  or  to 
repair  "impassable  roads.  Differences  were  generally 
adjusted  without  recourse  to  the  law. 

ORGANIZATION  of  THE  Towx.— Maine  was  organ- 
ized in  1830  under  the  general  law  for  the  organization 
of  townships.  The  first  meeting  niter  the  organization 
was  helil  April  :J,  1850.  Socrates  Rami  was  clu»cn 
chairman,  and  Curtis  ('lark,  Clerk.  The  meeting  im- 
mediately adjourned  to  the  school-house,  in  District  No. 
4.  when  laws  were  passed  providing  that  hogs  should 
not  be  free  commoners,  and  prohibiting  sheep  and  cat- 
tle from  running  at  large. 

Overseers  of  Highways  were  appointed  as  follows  : 
District  No.  1.  Hiram  Clark ;  No.  i,  Conrad  Popp; 
No.  3,  E.  M.  Ellis  ;  No.  4.  C.  Hastings :  No.  5.  S.  Rami ; 
No.  o,  .John  Gazlaz:  No.  7,  J.  C.Clark:  No.  8,  R. 
Jeffrey,  and  No.  '.).  William  Payne.  At  this  meeting 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  "That  the  name 
of  this  town  shall  be  changed  to  Wauksaik."  Rut.  the 
resolution  was  nevercarried  into  effect.  The  first  town- 
ship officers  were  as  follows  :  Supervisor,  Curtis  Clark  ; 
Clerk,  John  Gazlaz  ;  Assessor,  Joseph  Mitchell ;  Col- 
lector. William  Johnson  :  Commissioners  of  Highways, 
Alvin  Scott,  J.  II.  Rand  and  II.  A.  Grannie :  Overseer 
of  the  Poor.  H.  Sabin  ;  Justices  of  the  Peace.  T.  Brown 
and  J.C.  Clark;  Constables.  William  Johnson  and 
William  Brown.  On  thc27th  of  April,  1*50,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  made  a  lengthy  report,  ami 
*40  was  voted  for  roads  and  bridges.  Since  this  first 
election  the  following  ofliecrs  have  been  elected : 

Supervisor*.— Socrates  Rami,  185l;Mancel  luleott, 
Jr.,  1833;  H.  F.  Grannis.  1S54;  William  Johnson, 
1855  i,,  1851;  :  Alviu  Scott.  1858  U,  l-Si.l  :  (Ml.  Algur, 
1802-03;  Enos  Scott,  1804-05 ;  II.  C.  Senno,  WW 
to  180<i :  Fre  I  Mahlman,  1870-71 ;  Lewis  Payer,  from 
1873  to  1883. 


Clerks. — J.  Gazlaz,  |from  1851  jto  1803,  inclusive ; 
Enos  Scott,  1804  to  1800  ;  Fred  Mali  In.  an,  1807  to  180!) ; 
II.  0.  Senne,  1870-71  ;  C.  E.  Bennett,  from  1873 
to  1883,  inclusive. 

Assessors.— Curtis  Clark,  1851-52  ;  H.  F.  Grannis, 
1853-54;  O.  II.  Algur,  1855;  II.  W.  Phillips,  1850-57; 
William  Johnson,  1858;  H.W.  Phillips,  1851);  O.  H. 
Algur,  1800-01 ;  II.  F.  Grannis,  I80v» ;  O.  II.  Algur, 
1803-01;  Ahin  Scott,  1805-00;  M.  Hoffman,  from 
1807  to  1883,  inclusive. 

Collectors.—  William  Johnson,  1851  to  1853;  B.  L. 
Hopkins,  from  1854  to  1801  inclusive ;  S.  L.  Morey, 
1802;  Fred  Mali  I  m  an.  1803;  S.  L.  Morey,  1804;  Gott- 
fried Falle,  1805;  Wilson  Scott,  1800 ;  Gottfried  Fallc, 
1807  u  Henry  Bohle,  1808-0!);  Henly  Hall.  1870-71; 
Henry  Stecgc.  1873  to  1880;  Fred  Husse.  1881  to  1883. 

Commissioners  of  Ht'ifhieai/s. — Alvin  Scott,  H.  F. 
Grannis  and  J.  \V.  Walton,' 1851 ;  11.  F.  Grannis.  Hi- 
ram Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Hall,  1853;  O.  H.  Algur, 
Simeon  Lee  and  Calvin  Holton,  1854;  Calvin  Holtou, 
II.  W.  Phillips,  Alvin  Scott,  1856-56;  II.  W.  Phillips, 

C.  Clark.  Jacob  Heine.  1857;  Alviu  Scott,  Simeon  Lee, 
John  Ward,  1858;  J.  C.  Outhet.  Hiram  Jefferson,  J. 

D.  Root,  185'J;  Hiram  Jefferson,  J.  C.  Outhet,  Friah 
Stoit.  1800;  Hiram  Jefferson,  Conrad  Popp,  J.  ('. 
Outhet.  1801.  Vnder  the  law  the  Commissioners  this 
year  drew  lots  for  their  respective  terms,  Mr.  Popp 
drawing  for  one  year  ami  Mr.  Outhet  for  two  years. 
One  Commissioner  per  vear  was  elected  thereafter. 
Fred  Mahlman.  180';  J.  C.  Outhet.  1803;  Hiram 
Jefferson,  18»i4:  Fred  Mahlman,  1805;  Michael  Hoff- 
man, 1800;  John  C.  Seegers,  1807;  Henly  Hall.  18(18; 
M.  Hoffman.  180!);  John  C.  Seeders,  187o';  Henly  Hall, 
1871  :  M.  Hoffman,  1873  :  John  C.  Seegers,  1874 :  Hen- 
ly Hall,  1875;  M.  Hoffman,  1870;  John  C.  Seegers, 
1877;  Henlv  Hall.  187s ;  M.  Hoffman.  1 870-80 ;  E.  D. 
Scott.  ISM ':  M.  Hoffman.  188'i  ;  John  ( ".  Seegers.  1883. 

Jtulictt  of  the  l'e<tce.—.h  V.  Clark  und  H.  W. 
Phillips.  1854;  A.  F.  Miner  und  Uriah  Stott,  1858; 
II.  C.  Senne  and  J.  D.  Root.  1800;  J.  1).  I/«kwood, 
1807;  H.  C.  Senne  and  D.  T.  W.mkI,  18TO;  F.  W. 
Hoffman  and  Edward  Algur.  1873:  11.  C.  Senne  and 
F.  W.  Hoffman.  1874  :  IX  T.  Wood,  1875;  A.  Mohl- 
denhauer  and  M.  S.  Webber.  1877:  A.  Mohldenlmuer 
and  S.  E.  Cuminiitgs.  1881. 

Constables.— William  Johnson  and  Joseph  Curtis, 
1851;  F.  II.  M<H>re.  1853;  B.  L.  Hopkins  and  Leonard 
Lee.  1855;  J.  II.  Sabin,  1857;  B.  I*  Hopkins  and  Con- 
rad (iarika,  1858 ;  Fred  Mahlman  and  S.  L.  Morey, 
180->;  Gottfried  Falle,  1803:  Gottfried  Falle  ami  John 
Stockweli,  1800;  Henry  Bohle,  1867:  Henly  Hall  and 
Henry  Bohle,  1870;  A.  W.  Eckert  and  Ira  Barchard, 
1877  to  1881.  . 

Rei.ioioi  s  Matters.— The  first  preacher  in  Maine 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotilson.  who  was  sent  up  from  the 
south  part  or  the  State.  He  was  ln.ru  in  I'eimessee. 
and  was  one  of  a  large  family.  His  father  being  un- 
willing to  raise  his  family  in  a  slave  community,  sold 
his  property  in  Tennessee  and  settled  in  Illinois.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Coiilson's  circuit,  upon  which  he  remained 
two  years,  was  so  large  that  he  could  visit  each  station 
hut  once  in  about  four  weeks.  His  meetings  were  held 
at  .Mr.  Walton's  house.  Mrs.  Walton  ami  Mrs.  Con- 
ner were  the  Church  members.  This  was  in  1830. 
After  the  retirement  from  the  circuit  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coulson  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lewis  was  appointed  to  the 
circuit,  ami  the  Church  membership  was  increased  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.'Johnstoneand  Mrs. 
Ramsey.  Other  early  Methodist  ministers  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jewett  und"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Iliuman,  two  very 
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earnest,  and  prominent  Methodist  IpHMubet*.  HiO 
Uev.  Mr.  Qcddc*  was  on  the  circuit  in  1S3;>  or  1840, 
and  about  c His  time  tho  names  uf  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Bnr- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  lloltou.  Mrs.  Billltknl,  Mrs. 
Junes  aii'l  Marv  .lolTcrrfOU  WOW  added  l«  1 1n-  Church 
vull.  Mr.  littflntgunte  was  the  father  id  Anson  Hurl- 
UUpMtU)  mill  mi  rxliui  i.-r.  Elder  Xasmi  was  also  one 
uf  the  first.  After  thN  there  came  a  time  when  the 
Methodist*  had  no  regular  preach  hm  for  a  number  of 
\ ears.  Although  Methodist  ntbtistcr*  Mere  earliest  on 
the  ground,  there  were  more  Kpi-cupalians  in  the 
luu  uship  iiiearlv  days  than  of  any  oiherdciiuniinalinn. 
Services  were  held  ill  the  house  of  Suelatcs  Hind  ill 
1837,  bv Hev,  Isaac  \V.  Ilallani.  <>f  Chicago.  There 
was  als"  an   Kpiv-opaliau  minister  bv  the  name  of 

Miner,  d  Xcw  York,  who  preached  in  I84W.  Then 

regular  services  were  held  for  a  vear  bv  a  Hev.  Mr. 
I'liilo.  ami  after  him  hy  the  He\.  Mr.  Allison  ami  Hev. 
Dudley  Chase.  Bishop  Chase  was  also  at  this  phu-e 
three  ililTcrcnt  times  and  cstahlishcl  a  Church  east  of 
Dcsplahics,  the  liiembeW  Ot  which  were  Mr.  ami  Mis. 
Hotter  and  their  daughter*,  Mr.  ami  Mr*.  Wood.  Mr. 
an  I  Mr*  tthcrwin,  Mis*  Millard.  Mrs.  Uf.  II.  Kctiui- 
iitii .  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Dcarlovc.  Mr*.  Tlutoker,  Mr*.  Gib- 
son, Mr.  Jeffrey.  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  WhittingtuU.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lull*  and  Mr*.  Kinder. 
Musi  of  the  religkHuikniuniitiaikiuii  were  represented. 

anil  preachers  were  there  at  limes  from  must  uf  I  hem. 
Elder  Hull. in  mhI  llev.  Isaac  T.  Ilintun.  from  Chica- 
go, were  there.  The  ll<  \.  Mr.  Drake,  a  Congregation- 
alisi  minister  from  Klk  (trove,  also  preachol.  ami 
Mormon  missioimrie*  frequently  |irca'-hcl  at  ihehoueo 
of  Mr.  Dougherty,  whose  son-in-law.  Mr.  I  topsail,  was 
converte  I  by  them  an  I  rcecBel  into  their  Church. 
Mr.  anil  Mrs,  Maincl  Tah-oti  ami  William  Johnson 
were  Universalis!*  |)r.  Mcarham.  Deacon  Clark  ami 
Mr*.  JoscpJi  Jefferson  were  Congreguiionalisis  •  Khen 
Coiiant.  Christian :  Mrs.  Klien  Cuuant,  Mr.  and  Mr>. 
Hoard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  (torilcu.  Baptists,  and  Au- 
gustus Il.Conanl,  a  t '  it  it  aria  u.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
munity were  not  identiticd  with  any  denoiuinatioii. 
Mr.  Ilu|isi»u  was  the  lir^t  hapti/.cl.  in  1830 :  Charles 
Shcrw  in,  next,  hy  an  Kpiseopnl  clergyman,  ahout  ItJlU, 
and  the  next,  Frank  \\  liilliiiL'ton.  a  No  hy  an  Kpisco- 
paliau.  In  connection  with  baptism  an  incident  i* 
relate  I  of  the  |{cv.  Kmc  T.  1 1 iiit«>ti.  While  on  a  visit 
In  this  vicinity  he  stopped  at  Or.  Waitc's.  a  slmrt  dis- 
taucc  south  of  Park  Kidge.  Joining  tho  Church 
forme  1  a  subject  of  conversation.  The  fact  of  a  voting 
girl  having  recently  Joined  the  MethodNt  Church  was 
nieiiitoue  I.  ami  Mr.  Million  sai  l  he  did  not  care  w  hat 
Church  she  joined  if  he  only  had  the  baptizing  of  her. 
Mrs.  Waite  then  asked  him  if  he  would  commune 
with  her  as  ,-t  Methodist,  to  which  "pie-tinn  no  answer 
was  vouchsafed.  The  history  of  the  Church  urbaniza- 
tion- within  the  township  may  he  found  in  conuei  tiun 
with  the  village*  where  thev  are  located. 

Kin  c.vTtos  vt.. — The  first  teacher  in  this  township 
was  Harriet  Kami,  in  1898.  The  room  in  which  the 
M3ioa1  was  taught  had  lieQn  previously  use  I  as  a  cheese 
room  hv  Socrates  Hand,  who  fitted  it  up  for  the  school. 
Her.-  Miss  Kund  taught  two  winters,  having  from  ten 
to  tifteeu  scholars.  The  room  watt  10x14  feet  in  size. 
In  1S40  S.  Kami  and  Khen  Coiiant  liuilt  aSehool-hoWM) 
un  the  land  uf  the  former,  in  which  Miss  Band  taught 
frequently,  both  summer  ami  winter.  Dr.  Asa  Clark 
was  the  next  teacher,  an  I  other  early  teachers  were 
Orlando  Talcoit.  Orlando  Algur.  <  »rvis  Skinner  and 
Hubert  Meachani.  The  first  school  trustees  were 
elected  at  a  meeting  held  August  -'4.  1*41.  These 


trusties  were  Khen  (  on ant.  Nicholas  Sherman. 
Otis.  Joseph  .letTi-rsuu  ami  Alexander  Brown.  V 
olas  Sherman  was  chosen  chairman  and  Elien  Consul 
treasurer,    tin  the  19th  of  September  a  mwtnfWK 
held  at  the  house  of  Asa  Clark  for  the  purpose  uf  .|i- 
viding  the  township  into  school  districts.   Seth Ottf 
wilfl  chosen  chairniau.  ami  Niehuliis  Sheniiiui, «crih 
The  territory  cast  uf  the  Ihsplainea  Rj\er  was  iltvule 
into  twudistrictshv  a  line  running  east  and  west  1 1 1  r. .  ltd 
the  in  ii  l<  lie  of  Sections  H,  •»•:).  'i'iuwi  '11,  to  theciftfine 
of  the-  township.    On  the  "24th  of  September  aoathw 
nieetiiiL'  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  tudiridetbc 
territorx  west  uf  the  river  into  two  districts,  thoawttoi 
line  running  east  ami  vrest  two  miles  north  of  UietMVlh 
line  of  the  township  to  he  the  dividing  line.   The  font 
district-  thus  funned  were  numbered  as  fulluws:  The 
district  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  township  WM 
No.  1,  that  in  the  southeast  corner  Xo.J,  that mthe 
northeasi  i  orner  No,  3,  and  that  in  the  iiurtliwesi  cw> 
tier  Nu.  4.   Before  adjourning  it  was  decided  to ehtftM 
the  shape  ot  the  districts  so  that,  they  should  indtdi 
the  follow im:  territorv:    District  No.  1  toeamriri* 
Section-  -'T  to  :?4.  inid'usive;  No.  8,  Sections 8*, to, 31 
iiml  3i>.  ami  the  south  half  of  Section*  ti,  13  mil  ttj 
No.  a,  all  north  uf  N...    ami  east  of  the  river, and Xk 
4.  all  north  of  No.  1  and  west  of  the  river.  On  the 
-^iithof  Xov&rtber,  1841.  Peter  Uuthrio,  Mark Ohjrtj 
ami  NicIiuLls  Sherman  were  elected  directors  forl»U- 
trict  No.  1.  and  on  the  "At  of  Octolwr,  Khen  I'ouiint. 
Stenheu  T.  Thacker  and  James  Lung  were  elected 
directors  fur  District  Nu.  4.   The  first  enumeration  of 
school  children  in  the  township  was  made  in  IfcMjm- 
her,  1841,  ami  was  as  follows:  In  District  No. 
tv;  in  District  No.*, fourteen;  in  No,  3,twenty-t  mx : 
and  in  No.  4.  thii  tv-tive,  making  a  total  of  umamn- 
drod  and  two.  hut 'as  lifteeti  children  had  Ixvntriii- 
iN.rarilv      otf  to  this  township  from  Tow  nsluplO- tin' 
whole 'number  attendins  school  in  Man***0* 
hundred  and  wveiltecit    On  the  16th  of 
1<42.  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  lieH  f"f 
the  imriMtsc  of  takiin:  up  the  interest  on  the  WWM 
fund  liable  to  distribution  in  the  districts 
amounl  distributable  was  *48.*1,  of  which  iWriii  x,.. 
1  was  entitled  to  *12.3U:  District  No.  a.lo  ».i.7i :  l>- 
triet  No.  3,  to  WAX,  and  District  No.  4.  I" 
On  the  "2d  of  Juimarv.  184J.  at  a  meeting  liclu  at. . 
IhuuVs  house.  Curtis  Clark  was  elected  Trustee  m|»'a" 
of  S.  Otis,  who  had  moved  out  of  the  l.wiishm. 
reiiorl  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  made  inow 
Birring  of  1843  showed  that  there 
sliip  as  prineiiKil  on  intetvst  WT«.5(i,  and  that  • 
was  provided  tor  as  follows:  Mortgage  from  .hnm 
Umg,  WW;  from  S.  Hand.  *148."25 :  tl.rtv  notes  -  -  ' 
hv  M.  Tak-ott,  Sr..  and  M.  Talco.t.  Jr..  hsra  A^r 
and    Asahel   Taleott,    W«P;   I-ttth«r   a»d  J«*T 
JelTcrson.    |50 ;   and  n  bond  and   mortgage  w 
procured  from  Jesse  Han.scv.  *44.M.   <"i  the,  th 

October,  1844,  the  Trustoes  dfatributorf  the  hiterMw 

the  school  fund  to  the  different  /bstnels  us  foW*  ■ 
Dtstrid  No.  1, 115.W  J  District  ^  I  1 ; 

No.  3,  *13.«9,  and  Ho  District  No.  4,  «3^0.  " 
•.'1st  of  October,  1S44.  District  No.  5  was  organ  » u 
consist  of  Scotious  W,  30,  31  and  W.    V"P  i      „  p' 
1840,  S.  Itaud.  Curtis  Clark  and  Seth  Potter  *«S 
elected  school  trustees.    The  lirst  teaeher  I  ree»|«  . 
record  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Elisa  P.  Wood,  »«dwasW 
tlbM  for  teaching  in  District  No.  3,  timl  «•  «jj 
October  VI,  1844.    On  the  Itrth  of  Apnljg*"-. 
ium  W.  WockI  si-,„sl  an  ivipt  for  *iy , 
Mav  10.  Asa  Clark  receipted  for  *9.*7|  ^  (MlA 
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to  District  No.  4.  An  enumeration  of  the  scholars  in 
the  five  districts  was  made  anil  the  number  found  to 
he  as  follow* :  District  No.  1.  Hi;  No.  2.  Jfcj;  No.  3. 
54  ;  No.  4.  10,  and  No.  5,  «0— total.  174.  On  the  Mi 
of  October,  1S4S,  District  No.  G  wa*  organised  to  con- 
tain that  part  of  the  township  north  of  No.  2  ami  cast 
of  the  Milwaukee  road,  Hid  in  isii*  the  scholars  in  the 
various  distriets  wen-  found  to  lie  as  follows  :  District 
No.  1.  89 ;  No.  2.  5(i :  No.  3.  4."> :  No.  4.  5(i :  No.  "..  2'.i : 
and  No.  (!,  40 — total,  205.  At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  held  April  !>.  1853,  the  districts  wcrv  re- 
organized, and  reduced  to  five.  On  Octolier  1,  I8.V1 
the  schedule  returns  from  four  of  the  five  districts  were 
as  follows : 

1.  Martha  Ferguson,  teacher :  1,703  (lay*  taught; 
amount  due  her.  *•>•*'. 

2.  Miss  M.  C.  Skinner,  teacher  :  1.<m>2  days  taught  ; 
amount  due.  *72. 

3.  Harriet  Clark,  teacher:  1,M9  days  taught: 
amount  due  her,  ?3b'. 

4.  Helen  M.  Peck,  teacher;  975  days  taught; 
amount  due  her  not  stated. 

Ik  order  of  the  State  Superintendent  a  census  of 
the  school  children  was  taken  in  Octolier,  1850,  and 
there  were  found  to  lie  in  Maine  Township  the  follow- 
ing numbers : 

District*.  Under  21.         Between  5  and  21. 

No.  1  140   KI 

••  2,  190  lit* 

"  8  71  5? 

"  4  149  101 

»   3...  HI4   75 

054  430 
On  the  4th  of  Novcmlicr.  18tf2,  the  numher  of  the 
.list rid-  was  ledii.  ed  Lo  four,  and  <u'.\  ivi,i:.iih  at  that 

number.  On  the  Oth  of  October,  1871,  the  number  or 
scholars  in  the  dilferentdistricts  was  as  follows :  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  144  :  No.  22fi :  No.  3,  164  :  and  No.  4. 
355— total  number,  88<i.  In  ls'5 thcnuinliers  were,  in 
District  No.  1,  151 :  No.'  t,  3*0  :  No.  3. 18S  j  No.  4.  ."►45 
—total  number.  1,M»:  and  on  October  1.  IH88,  there 
were,  in  District  No.  1,  126  :  No.  2,  382  :  No.  3.  253  : 
No.  4,  481— total  number  1.242. 


DKSIM.A1NKS. 


This  village  was  originally  started  as  the  town  of 
Hand,  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Socrates 
Kami.  The  plat  of  the  town  of  Hand  contained  the 
-ulnlivisioti  of  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  16.  part  of  the  east  half  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  17.  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  20, 
and  the  northwest  quarter  and  part  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  Section  2 1,  and  subdivided  into  streets,  alleys 

and  bits,  numbered  from  one  to  sixty-nine  mid  from 
seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  inclusive. 
This  plat  was  acknowledged  September  5.  is57,  by 

Henry  Smith,  trustee  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Liud' Company,  proprietor*  of  *aid  lands,  also  as  at- 
torney in  fact  for  said  company,  and  also  by  John  rcl- 
ton  and  Reulien  E.  Heninioii.  t  rustees  of  said  company. 
It  was  recorded  September  7,  1857.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Desplaines  bv  act  of  the  legislature,  ap- 
proved April  15.  1S<19.  On  the  !>lh  of  .lulv.  1870.  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  town  of  Desplaines  was 
Organized  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  April  15.1869.  The  town  of  Desplaines  com- 
prised, as  then  organized,  Sections  16.  17.  20 and  21.  or 
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four  square  miles  of  land.  The  first  election  for 
Trustees  was  held  duly  9.  1*70,  at  the  Thomas  Hotel. 
K.  A.  Thomas  and  August  Meyer  were  appointed 
judges  Of  election  by  Judge  M.  H.  M.  Wallace.  The 
judges  of  election  appointed  James  A.  Hasbronck 
clerk.  The  Trustees  elected  at  this  time  were  Henry 
C.  Senne.  l'tv-ident ;  Klias  A.  Thomas,  t'lerk  ;  Frank- 
lin Wliitcomh.  August  Meyer  and  Charles  Wicke. 
This  hoard  iip)Miiuted  John  Sabin.  Assessor;  Simeon 
Lee,  Treasurer,  and  J.  II.  oldeikiug.  Constable  and 
Collector. 

At  a  meeting  of  ihe  Trustees  held  August  1,  lS7o, 
.1.  II.  Ohlerking  was  appointed  Constable  lo  till  a 
vacancy  which  occurred  by  limitation,  and  John  Sabin 
was  appointed  Assessor,  to  till  a  vacancy  oceucioned 

by  his  having  failed  to  qualify.  On  September  22 
licenses  to  liquor  vendors  were  fixed  at  (-50  per  annum, 
and  William  Mcvcr  took  out  the  first  license. 

Since  (he  first  election,  the  annual  elections  under 
the  first  organization  of  the  town  of  Desplaines  have 
resulted  as  follows : 

Trttdee*.— 1871— Charles  Wicke,  William  Meyer, 
Michael  Hruzcll,  David  Davidson  and  Jacob  Walter. 
This  Hoard  of  Trustees  up|  minted  August  Meyer,  Asses- 
sor, to  lill  the  vacancy  cause.  1  by  James  Hrad ley's  fail- 
ure lo  qualify,  and  on  October  2.  1 87  L,  passed  a 
resolution  that  "all  saloons  in  this  corporation  may  be 
kept  open  Sundays  for  temporary  amusement."  On 
the  same  day  Ira  Hareliard  was  appointed  police  "with 
fall  powers  of  office,"  and  Fred  Bohle  was  appointed 
"for"  treasury."  (hi  Septcnilier  7.  f8"2.  Franklin 
Wliitcomb.  Theodore  Tillotsoii.  Kdwanl  1  lanes.  Patrick 
McUinnis  ami  John  Hehiniller  were  elected  Trustees, 
and  appointed  C.  K.  Hennctt.  Clerk  :  Samuel  Mcpher- 
son, Justice ;  Fred  Bohlc,  Treasurer :  Ira  Rarchard, 
Constable  and  Collector,  and  Samuel  Mel'hcrson.  As- 
sessor. 

Hy  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Des- 
plaines became  convinced  that  too  much  territory  was 
embraced  within  its  limits,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
March  21, 1873.  at  which  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Trustees  asking  that  the  corporation  Ik1  reduced  in 
size.  Mr.  Whitcomh  was  instructed  to  obtain  legal 
advice  as  to  thoqnestion  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  cor- 
poration. K.  F.  Human,  the  attorney  consulted, gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  corporation  could  not  be  re- 
duced. A  meeting  was  then  held  April  1.  18T3.  at 
which  a  jH'tilion  was  read  preparatory  to  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : 

"IVherraa.  The  present  incorporated  territory  of  the  town 
of  Desplaines  Includes  four  square  mile*,  with  a  population 
represented  hv  not  more  then  eighty  legal  voters,  Willi  Ml  as- 
MSSlble  property  of  from  f  in.ntHI  t<>  8'jO.MIO,  including  holt, 
banks  of  the  river,  witli  I  wo  expensive  bridges,  and  ten  small- 
er ones  on  the  tributaries,  for  which  the  town  is  responsible. 

"liesoli  tti.  That  the  burden  of  tins  large  exp<ndi(nre  is  too 
great  for  the  incorporated  village  will,  its  present  limit!,  to 
carry,  and  we.  the  Trustees,  your  honorable  body  to  repeal 
the  'present  act  of  incorporation,  in  accordance  with  the 
petition  of  three- fourths  of  the  legal  voter,  of  said  town." 

The  request  of  the  trustees  was  grunted  and  a  new 
organization  effected  in  accordance  with  an  election 
for  that  purpose  held  Octolier  18,  1873.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  records  of  Cook  County  gives 
the  particulars  of  this  election : 
"State  op  Illinois,  t  „. 

"CoiWTV  or  Cook,  i 

"He  it  remembered  I  hat  on  the  25th  day  of  November.  1*73. 
the  same  being  one  of  the  days  of  the  November  term.  1ST3. 
of  the  Countv  Court  of  took  Count  v.  present  thereat:  lion.  M. 
It.  M.  Wallace,  .1  udge :  Joseph  IVdUk,  Clerk:  T.  M.  Bradley, 
Sheriff,  the  following  among  other  proceedings  were  by  and 
before  this  court  had  and  entered  of  record,  to-wif.  In  the 
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matter  of  the  returns  of  an  election  hold  on  th.>lsth  dav  of 
October,  A.  1).  1*71).  Bt  the  American  House  nt  Desplaima 
m  the  town  of  Maine,  county  .if  Cook,  ami  Stale  of  Illinois' 


 ■  <"«....  ,.i  i       ,         ouue  oi  ounois. 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  of  orenriiiujr  ft 
village  by  the  nam.-  <.f  Desplain.-*,  under  the  general  law 
the  Hon.  M.  II.  M.  Wallace,  .tndjje  <.f  the  County  Court  of 
t  ook  (  ounty.  and  Calvin  De  Wolf  arid.V.el  It.  Hoyden,  two  <.f 
the  Just  lees  of  the  IVace  in  ;,i,d  for  said  count  v,  having  on  the 
24th  day  of  November.  1*7:1.  canvassed  the  returns  <.f  »„ 
election  held  mi  Saturday,  the  lsth  day  of  October.  IK);)  ,,, 
the  American  Hottsa,  at  Dosptaiges,  in  saidcountv.  forth  •  imr- 
DOM  of  voting  for  ud  against  village  organizal  ion  of  th.'v,'!- 
age  of  [•esplaines  under  the  general  law  of  the  State  found 
SSitt.  «?  .  r"/  v"u's,e'lst  «l  *»'<»  •'lection  was  as  follows, 
lo-wii.  .-motes  of  the  electors  of  said  village  were  cast  for 
village  organization,  and  3  votes  wen,  cast  against  orgmii- 

The  question  of  tl10  organization  of  the  village 
Miiw  thus  determined  affirmatively,  tlte  next,  step, 
which  was  (akin  January  :i.  1874.  wa«  In  elect  officers 
in  order  to  effect  the  organization.  The  following 
extract  from  the  record  of  the  eountv  gives  (lie  1*11" 
ticularsoi  this  election : 
''State  °f  Ii.m.vow,  / 
"Coevrv  or  Cook.   )  *s: 

FTJf^^&^'lwrttlKAHniMrr  term.  Is74.  of  he 
Clerk    h,  tu -I'  i*,,mlT-  "mI  H«™<"" 

C  !•'  lt..iiM,.ii   1-.  7,  ,  Hollniitii  luul  43  rotes- 

,V~    •  t(.  47;  .lolm   iehui    er  4fi  m„l  1;  r  t  1    ..  1 

83  vote,;  the  si..n1eheingres|K;'  ,;,:]  -  h  \  V, U-/aU""- 
votes  cast  nt  said  ele.fi.,,    ...    ,1  .    i     1  highest  numbers  of 
and  each  o  them  w  .re  h    '         1%  »>"^ 
<«f  IV.pIaincsat  ^idHc.clSlin  •V1^''  »'  village 

r''f  I'oard  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Frank- 

Jhi  U,T   f   T1,le"C'  i,n<1  U-  E"  »«..««.  Cle  k 
urer  o  w    f  tcbr"»ry.         the  bonds  of  the  Treat 
urer  and  Clerk  were  each  iked  at  a.Vio 


Wpmot  baying  op  land  along  the  Chic*™  & 

North-Western  Railwav  where  it  was  most  nrrhTl „ 
"  1  be  established,  and    >  Eft  S  i 

I  .  Ogliem  John  Felton,  Reul*,,  E.  Pemmon  2 
others 1  weic  members  of  the  compauy.  The  llm  scr- 
u-v  of  Desnhiiiies  was  made  in  1851,  bv  old  Mr 
httinger.  Henry  Smith,  who  succeeded  Kit  Cl,iite,.' 
Om  tu 1  agent  of  the  company,  had  it  re-surveved.  1„ 
I»S3  the  company  bought  the  original  U«aWd: 
farm  and  hud  out  the  village  on  the  west  side  of  t|„. 
riNer.  and  sold  out  what  la'v  on  the  east  side  in  lurv 
lots.  In  IS  r>  ,|lt.  company"  had  a  building  em:t»l  f".r 
a  tavern  Jt  was  two  stories  high,  with  a  long  h  run- 
□mg  back.  'J  he  entrance  was  in  the  center,  with  four 
rooms  on  each  side.  This  tavern  was  erected  for  the 
company  by  Kli  Chittenden,  who  also  erected  a  siotv. 

-Mr.  Hi  tman  was  the  first  to  settle  in  the  town  after 
it  was  hud  our.  and  the  lirst  to  start  a  saloon  there. 
His  house  and  saloon  were  built  in  connection,  the 
saloon  111  front.  Socrates  Rand  built  the  next  bom 
111  1853  or  IS54.  J[r.  Kami  graded  four  miles  of  tbe 
railroad,  and  the  company  built  a  saw  mill  forth* 
pur|M>se  of  sawing  ties  out  of  the  timber  along  the 
JJesphiincs  River.  This  mill  Mr.  Rand  purchased,  and 
when  there  was  no  further  use  for  the  saw  mill,  find- 
ing no  sale  for  the  engine,  he  built  a  grist  mill,  irliich 
he  operated  until  within  a  few  vears.when  the  farmers 
mostly  ceased  to  raise  wheat.  The  mill  now  lios 
idle. 

Henry  C.  Senno  built  a  house,  store  and  tailor  shop. 
The  next  store  kept  was  by  Jacob  Tvmerson.  in  the 
store  building  owned  by  the  laud  company,  taping  it 
until  his  death.  Henry  C.  Senne  kept  the  first  shoe- 
maker's shop,  in  1S50  or  1S57.  There  is  HOT  but  MM 
shoe  shop  in  the  village.  Knos  Stockwell  started  his 
blacksmith  shop  in  1800.    A.  Mohldenhauer  started 


Poyer.  Franklin  in.;*  ',.   7\  (  "  ^"'h--  h 


and  it.  .1.  KitKlcr-  I8s>  si  ?  '  «*rI,  Schaof- 
Van  Ith^ck  and  £!  'J  ^ %%«;^.». 
A-ulrew  Sallstr.,,,,  and  John 'Sl.il^     R  *'  Kn"]vr' 


—  ._....„..   ..-■■u.*  hi    ji.>yu,      a.    OftUII  nivii  iiimi  1 

soon  aft.r,  and  also  Mr.  Ohlerking  and  John  Schuh 
started  a  wagon  shop.  At  present  there  are  four 
blacksmith  sliops  in  the  village.  Mr.  Slusser  kept 
tbe  railroad  boarding  house,  "the  onlv  hotel  there  «t 
that  time.  The  lirst  regular  hotel  was  kept  by  Socratei 
Band  about  a  year.  He  was  followed  bv  Mr.  Pawns, 
who  kept  it  about  a  year  and  sold  out  to  Simeon  Lee. 
This  building  was  burned  down,  and  the  present  Ite- 
pluines  House  erected  upon  the  site. 

There  are  now  two  hotels  in  the  village,  four  stores, 
one  hardware  store  and  one  drug  store.  The  first  was 
started  in  1868,  and  although  there  have  been  sewul 
changes  there  has  not  been  more  than  one  at  11  time. 
The  post-office  was  started  in  1840,  a  Mr.  Long  being 
the  first  Postmaster.  Dr.  Silas  Meacham  was  then 
Postmaster  for  a  time  and  was  again  appointed  Post- 
master in  1848.  His  sister  acted  as  deputy  until  his 
marriage  in  1850,  when  Mrs.  Sand  served  in  tlmt 
capacity.  John  Rand  was  appointed  in  185',',  Mrs. 
S.  Rand  continuing  as  deputy.  William  Johnson  was 
then  Postmaster  a  few  months,  aud  in  1853  JuA 
Tymerson  was  appointed.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  Simeon  Lee,  and  be,  bv  William  Jones,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  Schools  in  Desplaines  until  1874  were  con- 
ducted on  the  common  school  district  plan.  During 
1 874  the  line  brick  school-house  was  erected.  It  b  a  t"0- 
story  and  basement  building,  containing  four  room*, 
two  in  each  story.  The  cost  of  its  construction  was 
*8,000.  At  the  time  of  its  creotion  William  Muna 
was  the  teacher.  His  term  was  four  months,  two  W 
which  he  tanght  in  the  old  school-house  aud  two  in 
the  new.    In  the  spring  of  1875  Miss  E ruestine  Mer- 
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gler  commenced  as  principal  of  the  school  and  taught 
three  months.  In  May,  It.  C.  Snivors  commented  and 
taught  fifteen  months.  In  the  "fall  of  1876  J.  A. 
Wadhams,  at  present  assistant  County  Superintendent, 
commenced  and  taiiglit  one  year.  L.O.  Wilson  eom- 
meuced  in  the  fall  of  IS',',  and  taught  one  year.  He 
was  followed  in  the  fall  of  1*78  by  L.  U.  Uavnian. 
In  the  fall  of  1879  J.  \V.  Allen  commenced  and 
remained  three  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1*S2  J.  U_. 
Adams,  llie  present  principal,  succeeded  Mr.  Allen. 
The  school  requires  the  services  of  two  teachers  besides 
tho  principal,  and  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-live 
scholars  in  attendance.  The  course  of  study  is  what 
is  called  the  eight-grade  course,  and  this  year  there  is 
a  high  school  course,  comprising  the  sciences,  algebra 
and  physical  geography. 

The  Herman  Lnlhcr'tut  Church  of  Dc*p1aine*  is  on 
lice  street  near  Thacker.  The  organization  of  the 
societv  was  effected  October  7,  1808,  with  sixteen 
members  The  church  edifice  was  erected  on  l*c>t» 
146  and  147,  which  cost  *400.  The  edifice  est  *  1  500. 
and  is  a  one-stoiv  frame.  A  reorganization  transpired 
Scptemlwr  4,  18  71.  The  new  society  then  purchased 
the  property  of  the  original  society  for  750,  ami  in 
1870  built  a  brick  basement  under  the  building  Ant 
erected.  In  lSiii  the  Church  erected  a  new  brick 
edifice  at  a  cost  of  ¥5,000.  The  walls  are  twenty-two 
feet  high,  ami  the  seating  capacity  of  the  church, 
including  the  gallery,  is  six  hundred.  The  pijx>  organ 
cost  about  ¥-1 1 tO.  The  first  minister  of  this  Church 
was  Rev.  August  Mauerman,  who  remained  one  year; 
the  second  was  Hev.  August  II.  Schmidt,  and  the 
third  Rev.  Mr.  Luckmuu.  These  were  all  under  the 
old  organization.  Since  that  time  Be*.  Adam  Dets- 
ler  and  Rev.  George  Johannes  have  been  the  pastors, 
the  first  remaining  from  1*71  to  1*81,  the  latter  being 
the  present  pastor.  The  membership  comprises  about 
sixty-live  families,  and  the  usual  congregation  num- 
bers about  one  hundred.  At  the  time  of  there  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  a  German  school  was  started  by 
August  Koch,  who  remained  until  1*73,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  II.  Hademaeher,  the  present  teacher. 
This  school"  is  supported  by  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  has  about  one  hundred  scholars,  most  of 
them  being  German  children. 

The  Cmt'trct/utioiiul  Church  of  De*phimes  stands 
near  the  comer  of  Oracelaiid  uud  Prairie  avenues. 
The  society  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  18'i8  G!» 
with  fourteen  members,  as  follows:  Mr  and  Mrs.  .J. 
A.  Hradlcv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jetler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simoon  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ferrin,  Mr  and 
Mrs  C.  K.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
K.  Thacker,  Mrs.  Mills,  and  another  lady  whose  name 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  church  building  was 
erected  in  the  summer  of  1*71,  and  dedicated  in 
January.  1872.  Hev.  .7.  II.  Laird  was  the  first  minister 
or  this  Church.  He  remained  three  years,  preachin<i 
at  the  same  lime  at  Park  Kidge.  He  was  succeeded 
bv  Hev.  Mr.  Webber,  who  remained  one  year.  Uev. 
M.  M.  Wakomau  succeeded  him,  and  was  followed  by 
Revs.  K.  J.  Wright,  II.  G.  Woodworth,  T.  A.  Wads- 
worth.  David  Wirt  and  II.  M.  Goodell,  all  Congrega- 
tionalists.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  W.  H.  W. 
Hees,  who  came  in  1**2  and  remained  one  year.  In 
1*83  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  It.  II.  Pooley,  tho 
present  pastor.  The  last  two  ministers  are  Methodists. 
The  membership  of  the  Congregational  Church  is 
about  fifteen.  The  Sunday-school  has  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  scholars,  and' an  average  attendance  of 
about  uinetv-five.    It  lias  a  library  of  about  two  hun- 


dred volumes.  J.  0..  Adams,  principal  of  the  graded 
school,  is  sui*riutendeiit  of  tho  Sundav-seliool. 

7/n  M?t!wli*t  Church  of  Despfoiui*  stands  on  Leo 
Street,  near  Thacker.  The  societv  was  organized  in 
the  winter  of  1870. 71  by  Hev.  Mr.  Schwartz,  with 
about  twenty  members.  Mr.  Schwartz  remained  with 
the  society  one  year.  The  church  building  is  a  frame 
structure,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  is  unable  of  seating 
about  two  hundred  people,  and  cost  about  *4,000,  the 
most  of  which  amount  was  raised  by  subscription. 
The  successors  of  Hev.  Mr.  Schwartz  have  been  Hev. 
Mr.  McKlish,  Hev.  Frank  Heatty,  Hev.  Mr.  McGregor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Doran  and  Rev.  Watson  Thatcher,  tho  Tat. 
ter  of  whom  preached  in  1877.  From  the  pastorate 
of  the  latter  gentleman  to  1881,  when  preaching 
ceased,  the  Church  was  dependent  upon  supplies  from 
Evauston — students  of  tho  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
Siuco  the  latter  year,  the  Church  being  unable  to 
maintain  a  separate  existence,  the  members,  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  have  been  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  their  own  church  edifice 
standing  unoccupied. 


DEsI'LAl.NEs  niOliBArniCAI.  SKETCHES 

CHARLKS  W.  CARRIKK,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
horn  in  Wayne  County,  X.  Y.,  in  ISoU,  son  of  Lyman  anil 
Cornelia  Carrier.  was  educated  at  the  Homeopathic 

College  of  Chicago,  from  which  lie  graduated  in  18"(t,  He 
commenced  practice  in  I'lainfield,  Will  Co.,  Ilk  In 
l*Hl-*2  he  took  n  course  at  the  Kush  Medical  College,  of 
Chicago,  and  in  the  spring  of  18*2  located  at  Desplaines. 
where  he  practiced  for  one  year,  and  then  latught  the  drug 
business  of  F.  O.  Christuinson.  and  has  since  carried  on  that 
business  in  eOOMCtiofl  with  his  practice.  His  drugstore  is 
the  only  one  in  Desplaincs.  He  was  married  in  IH70to  Miss 
Florence  L.  Law,  "laughter  of  F.dwanl  and  Amelia  Law. 
He  is  a  member  or  Vitruvius  Lodge,  No.  SI,  A.  V.  &  A.  M. 

HENRY  C.  CLYBOCRN,  P.  O.  DMplaines,  dealer  in 
molding  sand,  gravel,  granite,  block  and  cobble  stone.  *«> 
born  in  Chicago  in  Mar.  1*42,  in  the  first  brick  house  built 
in  Chicago,  the  bricks  for  which  were  made  by  his  father  in 
l*it4.  His  parents,  Archibald  and  Mary  (Callaway)  Clv- 
bourn,  were  married  in  1*2*.  ami  had  a  family  of  thirteen 
children,  nine  now  living — Sarah  A.,  Martha.  Margaret, 
William  II..  Henry  ft,  Mary,  Charles  and  Frank  T.  lie 
died  August.  l*?;i.  at  the  age  "of  seventy  years  :  his  mother, 
won  eamo  to  Chicago  in  ISMS,  with  her  parents,  James  and 
Surah  Cullawav,  is  still  living,  at  the  age  or  scverity-thre* 
years.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  in  l*lit>  to 
Miss  Man-  K.  Millen.  .laughter  of  D.  1*.  and  K.  P.  Millen: 
they  have  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living— 
Corn.  Maud,  Kittie  and  Antonia.  They  are  members  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  His  business  was  established  in 
1*71.  with  headquarters  at  Desplaines,  and  at  the  Ciiion  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago.  In  October,  1SK3,  liis  brother  joined  him  in 
the  business,  and  it  ha*  since  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Clyhourn  Brothers. 

.1.  H.  ('CUTIS,  of  the  Jinn  of  Jones  &  Curtis,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Maine,  Cook  County,  in  1*4*,  son  of  Robert 
and  Harriett  Curtis,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers. 
He  was  in  the  .Sauk  War  of  1889,  at  old  Fort  Dearborn. 
Thev  resided  in  l  ook  Count  v  from  1831  to  1HT3,  when  they 
moved  to  Juneau  County.  Wis.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  nnd  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  1**2,  when  he  formed  a  partner-hip  with  William  Jones, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Jones  &  Curtis,  They  carry  a  full 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  lumber,  coal  and  feed.  They 
have  the  most  extensive  business  in  Desplaines.  Mr.  Curtis 
was  married  in  1*71  to  Mi*s  Calista  Scott,  .daughter  of  F.nos 
and  Elizabeth  Scott  They  have  three  children— Hattie, 
Jessie  ami  Robbie. 

SOLOMON  CARLAN'D.  proprietor  of  green-bouse,  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1881,  son  of  John  and  Susan 
Garland.  Ho  came  to  Cook  County  with  his  parents  in  18!-">. 
They  located  in  Chicago.  After  a  residence  of  about  two 
yiar<  they  removed  to  Winnetka,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
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funning  and  gardening.  In  1861  the*  removed  t<>  Desplaince. 
He  owns  forty  acres  in  tin-  corporation,  which  is  deputed  to 
garil.-niri.tr.  ami  u  farm  adjoining,  of  eighty-six  acre?.  II.- 
has  six  hot  houses,  three  22x212  each,  anil  three  24xllHI  feci 
lhey  a«  healed  bv  hot  water.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing vegetables,  lie  has  a  One  residence,  snrronntleil  hv  a 
landscape  garden,  of  three  acres,  which  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  lieautiful  and  desirable  locutions,  lie  was  married  in 
1*>0  to  .Miss  Josephine  Harrows,  daughter  of  Leonard  and 

\eioi,,c,»  Hurrows.    Thev  have  loci  sen  hildren,  -iv  are 

now  living— \\  nmn.  Frank,  lieorge,  Solomon.  Lillie  ami 
Benny.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Des- 
plaines. and  was  President  of  the  board  for  three  years. 

c  ll.W  KULK\  .  tivcrtmmi.was  horn  in  Schcncciadv  County 
V  V.  in         son  of  .lohn  Mild  Catharine  llavcrlev. '  lie  cauie 
to  took  County  in  [830  and  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
In  isiil    he  enhstHl  in  Companv  I.  4.".th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Inl.inlry.  and  pjirticipated  in  the  battles  or  Ft.  Donelsofl  and 

I  "n'  u!'!!  'f'Jf  .VIW"""  *as  wounded  bv  «  Kun- 
Ihot through  the  left  side.  fr,„„  whi.  h  he  was  j„  hospital  eight- 
eeti  months.  He  was  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1X«4,  and  on 
fmm''''--li;«'v''nfap-d  in  (arming  for  eight  rears, 
in  Wri  he  established  the  livery  business  jn  Desplaines  the 
first  I,  very  stable  ever  kept  in  the  place.     Mr  llaverlevis,, 

LabCoont  M  "f ' '""%lnh]e  f<*  thr"  rear*  in 

JK§  II'H'KINS  whom  in  Franklin  Count  v.  V,., 

"    iss-n»  ;  '  ■'' ' , 1 1  '">,km*-  1  <-«,,ii>  t» « •'«»- 

cago  in  m>  where  he  resided  for  ten  vers.  1 1«  was  engaged 
n  he '  hotel  Mjsme*..  In  1*02  ri.„„nviJ  (((  Wi|]m^ 
(  n iiit} .and  here  engaged  ...  farming.  In  1808  he  came  to 
Maine  township,  nlid  located  on  a  farm  one-half  mile  from  Dcs. 
rdamcs,  <,ontj,1i Here*  After  eight  years  he  moved  to 
l  esplaincs.  where  he  now  lie.,.  lie  was  married  in  1*23  to 
Ml.s  Nilhe  Hooper.    'I  hev  had  t hive  children :  Mr*  [Tonkins 

bvi,  ,/  Vfti  % h"V0        f,"".r  ,  «w«  of  who,,,  are  DOW 

u'f;  ,  ,  ^h.Vn^.n  '""^"'"W  M.  Hopkins, 
r-  V  •  V  u,';^'  "u'r,jh,mt  W«d  IV.st master,  was  borate 
(  Mk  (  ounty  in  1*10.  son  of  Samuel  and  Kli/aln  th  Jones  He 
was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm.  In  lsii3  he  enlisted  in 
ompany  C.  tith  Illinois  Infantry.  ||e  participle  , ,  . 
»'«!  '>"/ «  hiiltauooga.  in  the  Knoxvill,.  orlmpaig n.  Biixaard'. 

a  \  w  mT™,-:""1  i"l  ""'  -7"\°r  Ma>-  '"•  *«--  "'"ind'd 

a  New  Hope  (  hurcl,  by  «  gunshot  through  the  right  arm  a,„ 
shoulder,  lie  was,,,  the  hospital  three,  months  and  the  ,  ,i 
his  regiment  at  Atlanta.  He  was  i„  the  n  < I V  »k 

%  !  lir  i*r-  \  "",  •  l"f"",r-.  •  1 W,LH  niuster.,1  on,  in 
STiSdflSTi    uK?  return.h(?»e  h?  w««K«*"i  in  form- 

nu  until  1*<  I.  He  then  came  to  Dcsp  ,» me*  and  ,.,(,,1,1  j,i„„i 
h s  present  htxmess;  he  has  carried  „  full  stock  of  gene er 
chan,  ,se    The  business  has  inen-ised  al.mt  Wtlw^A^ 

lis  esub  hsh, in-lit.    In  ]sv->  Mr  i   ii   ; .  ,     I '  <  "  "i  Mine 

of  the  liroi  »,  1  i.  I        :        t  /"   Ik"''«'"*-'  «  member 

n  the  linn  and  it  has  since  been  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Jones  kV  rur,18.    Tn     ,„.,„„,,,,.„„,.  luml£™[  tJ™ 

on  the  Board  of  Tnwtee*  for  two  terms,  on  Z  Vi  h  ™  It  «rd 

S?',.  '-,S  "'  'laughter  of  Kt.os  an<l  tUitabeth  ScotJ 
lhey  have  nuj  two  chldmn-one  is  now  living  Willi,,,,!  V 
Mrs.  Jones  died  in  December  1*711  He  is  „  „*n.  J  .i 
Methodist  Kpiseopal  Chureh.  mculs-r  of  the 

BoSln  lS?  K,Nr'^lt'  ^Tf"  »'e"-'"""-       horn  in 

r,n^lainl  m  1N4I,,  son  <,f  ].,  etn  an,)  \  arv  kin, 1.. i.     II.   .  . 
eame  to  Cook  C„„„,y  in  l*W  and  ffiMffi 
•hbx  on  a  form  where  his  father  resided  in   RB        f,  .  '  , 

ni  V  lis.    at   the  age  of  seveiitv-fonr  vears      The  subied 

h, "  LZ  i  .  .  ,•  *  "",K'r-  111  t'dwigo.  In  lsii'i 
Ll.     THl-,<J  Arl»'f-'to"    """plus  and   estiddislicd  Uu 

had  one  child.  Lerov  i:     \irs  k*i„.     i-  1  ■   ,     ,  • 
ileK.amenil.ern U  ,,'  Metl^U ,VuZ  !   .  r-V   ",''"1kT'  ,HWi- 
<i°od  Templars.    |[,.  ,s  Vr  X  of'  n       '    T'1  nr"1  "f  the 
for  three  yam  Oesplalnes,  having  served 


I8V1.  when  they  inovwl  to  Iowa.  The  subject  0f  this  «V»i  I 
learm-d  his  trade  in  Arlington  lleiehts  In  W-|  l  4-^'' 
established  his  present  busiLsof  h&hhing  i, 

seven  lots,    lie  was  married   n  l*Tt;  i<>         r-t,.-.  iiT 
daughter  of  A.  K.  and  mill, 'kw  ^  2 

'  rr.",i  JSM"  'i"w  livi"^  knee. 
AU.M  MK^ BR,  proprietor  of  the  Mever  Home  M 
honi  hi  (.ermany  in  IW,  8(>„  llf  H„„.<ltl<1  Wilhelm  m  W 
He  came  to  America  in  l*-V..  thence  after  a  resiilenw  of  i  ,1 
y.a-  in  Xew  Vork.  came  to  look  Com,'? Z  Z SuTtafc! 
blames,  eiigag.ng  in  the  u.ereanlile  business  ;  also ,-< u  Mel 
Ins  „,„c|      lb-  owns  the   hotel   building.  W',0  iTt, 
stones  high     He  was  married,  in  K>.t„  W  CatUriw  V*" 
lane,  and  they  hud  three  children- Wilhelminn.  V™U  fnd 
Lena.    Mrs  Meyer  died  in  iMHi.  and  during  the  same  ",,™ 
was  ninrrio,   ,»  M.ss  C„,h„ri,,e  Fry.  who  L  K,n,  Vn 
children— tieorge  and  Mattie 
WIUIKI  M  MKYKIt.  proprietor  of  hotel  and  UMnbW 
"i'Ti-o"",    """  "!,ll,now-  tiermanv.  in  IKii.  son  of  Heiirv 
and  WUnelraina  Meyer,    lie  came  to  America  in  1R>4  nti.l 
spent  several  years  in  Missouri  „,„1  Kansas,  engap-d"  »t  his 
rude  that  of  a  shoemaker.    In  lsfti  he  entered  the  arm. •  as 
teamster  after  which  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  for  time 
years  1„.  followed  his  trade.    In  1*8.*.  he  removed  to  the  t,.u„ 
or  Leydeii.  i  t*,k  County,  where  he  spent  two  Nan  at  farming 
Md  sh.,.-,„aking:  thence,  in  1*«7.  came  to  Desplsine*.  an,l f . fr 
three  years  followed  his  trade.    He  then  erected  for  a  hot.-! 
ami  iKNirding-hnuse  a  building  2.i.\40  feet,  two  sti>rie»  hirii 
with  room  to  accommodate  I wentv-nvc  guests,  ilewasnmr- 
ned  in  1  *.-,!!  to  M iss  Lizzie  Fry.    The v  had  II ve  ehildnn-Wii- 
helm.  Minnie,  Anton.  August  ami  Amelia.  Mrs.  Mewr  died  in 
1*V2,  ami  he  was  married  in  |S74  to  Miss  Silvin'a 


Kiev  have  had  bmr  children -Annie.  Servma.  Elimbeth  and 
Lena  Mr.  Meyer  has  U-en  a  member  of  the  Itoard  ,.f  Trus- 
tees of  Hespt  dues.  • 

AIjFUF.I)  I'AIiSoXS.  farmer.  P.O.  Desplaines.  w««  b,m 
in  Lewis  Cunt  v  .  Xew  york.  in  |*|n,  son  of  Stephen  and  I'cr.* 
I  arsons,  Ik-  came  to  Cook  County  in  1*42  and  purchase,!  i 
tract  of  Slale  land  containing  1.44(1  aeres,  situuted  near  Di- 
plainer  1 10  acres  being  within  the  CMpomtlou.  Deabopae 
chased  ii  farm  in  Decrneld,  Ijike  Count  v.  where  he  made  his 
residenee  twenty-eight  vears.  in  l*7ll  moving  to  Desidaiws. 
where  he  has  a  f\nc  residence,  erected  at  a  cost  ct  <H"/K)fl.  lie 

also  built  six  tenement  houses  and  a  brick  business  hloei. 
w  hich  i,  used  for  stores  and  posboffiee.  Adjoining  (be  ritUgv 
he  has  a  farm  of  4  id  ai  res,  which  he  rents.  Mr.  foSSM  "is 
married  in  1*11  to  Miss  Susan  II.  Wilder,  daughter  of  Philip 
mid  Margaret  Vedder.  Thev  have  ha,!  seven  children,  live 
now  living— Kllen.  Charles,'  Albert.  Ilattie  and  Philip.  He 
is  n  meraoer  of  the  Congregational  Societv,  and  has  been 
Chun-h  trustee  f..r(cn  vears.  He  was  (  ommissioiter  of  HJjfh- 
wavs  for  a  iiiimtx-r  of  vears  in  Lake  County. 

BBXJAMIN  P'lVI-lH.  farmer,  was  borii  in  Lower  CaiuvJa 
in  l*-,'«.  son  of  John  and  Louisa  Pover.  He  came  to  (Vxik 
(•ounty  in  I*4«  ami  bought  a  farm  of  IV, neresin  Maine  Town- 
shiii.  where  he  resided  for  eight  years.  He  then  sold  that  hM 
and  bonglil  the  one  he  now  owns,  one-half  of  a  niile  ff«n 
Desplaines.  containing  I  fid  acres.  He  was  engaged  in  gener.il 
farming  until  issi).  (joea  which  time  he  has  rented  bis  farm, 
ile  has  a  line  fruit  orchard  on  his  farm  containing  ever  3(« 
apple  and  cherry  trees.  Ile  was  married  in  im  to  Miss  Ilea- 
n.  ita  Paine,  .laughter  of  William  and  Charlotte  Paine.  They 
have  had  seven  children  five  M  whom  .ire  now  living— Hm- 
enee.  Nelson.  Aim  ,.  Kdilh  and  Lester.  His  family  are atterxl- 
ants  Of  the  ( 'ongre.'utioiml  I  hun  h. 

LEWIS  I'oVKH.  farmer  and  Supervisor,  was  born  in  Low" 
Canada  in  l*3n.  son  of  John  and  l/Juisn  Pover.  HeOMUte 
(look  County  in  1*4H.  locating  in  Maine  Township,  on  the  (arm 
where  he  now  resides,  containing  114  acres,  three  miles  fn«n 
Desplaines.  Ile  is  engaged  in  dairying  and  general  farming. 
He  was  married,  in  l*fi|,  to  Miss  Matilda  Wheeler,  daughter  of 
Nathan  and  Sarah  Wheeler.  Thev  have  had  ten  children, 
seven  are  now  living— Elmer  L..  L'lvsses  (J..  Alonio  It-.  Oli- 
ver N..  Mel i  ,n  S..  Marion  L.  and  Daisy  H,  Mrs.  Foyer  is  « 
mcinlx-r  or  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church  He  is  Super- 
Tiaorof  Maine  Township  ;  wan  elected  in  1873  and  re-eletted 
each  succeeding  year,  lie  was  fall  Bead  Inspector  of  the 
county  for  two  years.  He  has  been  school  director  forahoat 
fifteen  vears. 

SOCftATES  ItAXD  was  Isirn  in  Franklin  County.  Mass..  in 
1»>4.  son  of  Klwne/er  mid  Dorothy  Hand.  He  lived  with  ht< 
tMirents  until  he  was  twentv-onc  veaC  old.  In 

182(1  he  went  to 

liutTalo.  X.  V..  and  engaged  in  hiirlsir  building,  and  continue 
in  (he  same  work  at  Itlack  Koek.  Xiagara  l-.lls.  Port  Mtoe- 
sie,  Ils  well  as  in  Buffalo,  until  the  fall  of  1827.  *ss 
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engaged  in  the  same  work  for  n  year  and  a  half  at  Kettle  Creek ; 
he  then  went  int"  the  timber  und  vessel  business  for  some  time, 
uml  then  went  to  Detroit  on  his  way  to  the  West,  but  having 
no  definite  point  in  view.  While  at  Detroit,  in  1S1W,  he  was 
freqiiKiidy  present  nt  t lie  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Council, 
tiovernor  Doty  wus  a  member  of  the  I 'on  net  I  from  Wisconsin, 
uml  n mile  n  motion  tlmt  n  mail  mute  he  opened  front  Chicago 
to  (ireen  Buy.  by  way  of  Milwaukee,  Thu  motion  prevailed, 
ami  Jeneaii  took  the  I'ontraet.  Fallinglu  with  some  men  who 
had  been  at  Chicago,  he  then  determined  l*>  make  that  <  it y  hi* 
objective  point,  with  a  view  of  building  the^harbor  there,  pier- 
building  being  hi*  business.  Ho  arrived  in  Chicago  in  IX-Ji, 
resided  there  one  year,  and  then  located  on  a  farm  of  time 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  adjoining  the  corporate  limits  of 
Desplaines.  lie  followed  farming  until  1XUI.  In  IX.Vi  he 
bought  the  sawmill  erected  mi  the  Desplaines  Ttiver  by  tl.o 
C  instruction  c  unpany  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Hallway 
and  in  1WH  he  changed  it  to  a  steam  grist  mill  which  lie 
ran  for  about  twenty  years.  In  I  WW  he  sold  his  farm.  His 
residence  lifts  since  been  in  Di-splaines.  on  the  corner  of  Miner 
and  Ijee  streets.  He  is  now  the  oldest  resident  in  the  town. 
He  was  married  in  IXVi  to  Miss  Fanny  Wicker,  daughter  of 
Joel  and  Lydia  (lloxic)  Wicker,  Mid  granddaughter  of  I'eleg 
Iloxie,  a  Quaker,  who  commanded  all  American  war  vessel  in 
the  ((evolutionary  War.  Mr.  K  ind  was  elected  Supervisor  at 
the  Second  election  held  in  the  town,  which  olTlcc  he  held  for 
two  vearss.  In  lXUo  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  I*s- 
plaities  Precinct,  which  then  included  bake,  and  a  part  of 
Kane,  Mcllenrv  and  Dtt  1'age  counties.  He  held  that  office 
for  four  vears.  In  IW<»  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees  of  Maine  Township,  and  held  the  office  for  twenty 
venrs. 

ANDREW  SALLSTKOM.  carriage-muker.  was  burn  in 
gwedelt  in  1844.  son  of  nlof  and  Mary  Larson.  He  came  to 
America  in  lXtJS.  and.  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  St. 
I'aul.  Minn.,  removed  to  Arlington  Heights,  where  be  remained 

twn  Mars.    In  lis?;!.  I  .uiie  to  Desplaines  anil  established 

his  present  business  of  carriage-making,  owning  the  building 
whore  his  business  is  located,  21il0  feet.  He  makes  carriage* 
lo  order  only,  and  employs  four  men.  The  nibjeel  of  this 
sket.  h  was  married,  in  Iflm  to  Miss  Mary  Westburg.  They 
hud  two  children— Charles  and  William.  Mrs.  Salistrom  died 
in  lie  is  a  member  Of  the  Ucformed  Lutheran  Church, 

and  of  the  Hoard  of  forporation  Trustees  of  Di  splumes. 

KDWAUD  c.  si'HAKFKK  reliant,  was  bom  in  Wheel- 
ing in  IX is.  son  of  John  M.  and  Man  Sehucfer,  early  settlers 
of  Wheeling,  where  his  father  was"  engaged  in  mercantile 
business.  On  attaining  his  majority,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
engaged  as  salesman  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  |x;i,  he 
established  business  in  Desplaines.  ill  company  with  .1.  W. 
Sutherland,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sutherland  >V  Schaefer. 
After  one  rear  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  engaged  as  salesman 
for  .1.  V,"  Farwell  \  Co..  and  subsequently  la-came  hook- 
keeixT  for  that  lirm.  In  ixxi  he  established  his  present 
grocery  business.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Society. 

JOHN  si  lu'H,  blacksmith,  was  horn  in  Germany  in  1844, 
son  of  Michael  and  MarySehuh.  In  1  >M>»i.  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and,  alter  working  tio  years  at  his  trade,  he  came  to 
De-plaiiic*.  and  cMlilMied  his  present  business.  Mr.  Schtih  i» 
unmarried,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Des- 
plaines, and  also  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

10.  D.  SCOTT,  dealer  in  farm  Implements,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  |M-H»,  son  of  Kims  and  KhzaMh  Sc.. It.  He  came  to 
Cook  County,  with  his  parents,  in  IX-Vi.  They  located  on  a 
farm  in  Maine  Township,  where  tiny  were  engaged  in  binning 
until  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in  Ixlfs.  at  the  age  or 
liftv  four.  His  mother  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  lifty-six. 
Onattaining  his  majority,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  engaged 
in  farming  for  al*.ut  eleven  years.  In  lx*2.  leaving  the  farm, 
which  In'  still  own*,  he  established  his  present  business,  which 
is  located  on  Kllenwood  Street,     He  owns  the  store,  and  a 

food,  cider  and  sorghum  null,  which  he  runs  in  i  tool  ion 

with  his  business,  fie  owns  a  residence  on  Miner  Street.  He 
was  married  in  IHTIi  to  Miss  Klin  Webster,  daughter  of  lleiija- 
min  Webster.  They  have  one  child.  Mary.  He  is  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Highway*,  end  has  tioen  member  of  the  school  hoard 
for  four  years.  lie  has  ken  a  resident  of  Hie  town  of  Maine 
for  the  past,  thirty  years.  His  old  neighbors  testify  of  him  in 
this  wise :  "The  "son  of  his  falher — an  WMStsi  man  .' 

H.  C.  SENS' K.  Countv  Commissioner,  was  burn  in  Germany 
in  1820,  son  of  llenrv  and  Mary  Sonne.  He  came  to  America 
in  |s4o,  and  located  m  Chicago;  where  he  remained  until  lXS'J, 
working  at  his  trade,  which  is  that  of  a  tailor.  He  then 
moved  to  Elk  Orovc  Township,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
merchandise  until  Ml,  when  he  came  to  Desplaines,  where 

aa 


he  has  since  resided.  He  was  engaged  in  merchandising  from 
lHiil  to  IxtVi.  He  then  began  farming,  which  he  followed 
until  1>7I.  He  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature in  1S71.  and  re-elected  in  1X7:1.  He  was  elected  Super- 
visor in  lxiio.  and  served  until  1*70.  He  was  elected  County 
Commissioner  in  1*711,  anil  re-elected  in  1X7!)  and  in  ISsfi. 
has  taken  an  active  interest  iu  the  political  issues  of  the 
county.  He  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Elk 
drove,  and  served  for  three  years.  In  ixft2,  he  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Maine  Township,  which  position  he  held  until 
1x77.  lie  was  married  in  ixix  to  Miss  Dnratha  Unaimans. 
(laughferof  Christian  and  Doratlm  Linnimauu.  They  havehml 
eight  children:  seven  are  now  living— William.  George,  John, 
Mary,  Louisa.  Minnie  ami  Sophia.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  of  the  Desplaines  Aid  and  Belief 
Society. 

FRANK  TflOMA,  proprietor  of  the  Desplaines  Hotel, 
was  born  in  Gcrmanv  in  1*41.  son  of  John  and  Kliz.i  Thoina. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1&J4,  and  for  a  numlier  of  years 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business,  )n  ISllI  he  enlisted  in 
Company  1.  131  h  Illinois  Volunteers,  participating  In  Ihe.buttles 
of  i'e.i  Ittdge.  While  litM-r  expedition,  Yickslturg.  llaper's 
lilulf.  Jackson.  Miss..  Lookout  Mountain.  Ringgold,  Da., 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  and  other  engagements  of  his  command; 
be  was  mustered  oul  in  June,  lxiit.  In  lxxa  he  came  to  Des- 
plaincs.  and  erected  the  Uesplai— i  Hotel,  a  (ino  structure 
•i-lxT*.'  feet,  three  stories  and  basement,  with  thirty-five  rooms 
for  guests,  the  building  being  creeled  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
He  was  married  iu  1804  to  MissCaroliue  Becker:  they  have  had 
four  children,  three  now  living— Frank.  Frrd  and  Charles. 
He  is  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  been  an  active  worker 
for  the  interests  of  his  purl  v. 

JOHN  WKLLKU.  fanner,  P,  0.  Desplaines,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  iu  Ixbt.  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  Weller. 

He  came  to  Chicago  in  18-10,  where  he  remained  for  twelve 

years,  engaged  iu  the  carpenter  business  and  various  other 
pursuits.  In  1893  he  Came  to  Maine  Township,  and  purchased 
a  farm  of  140  acres,  one  mile,  from  Deapleinoa.  where  he  has 
•ince  resided.  He  makes  a  specially  ol  dairying,  and  has  a 
stock  of  llftv  cows,  Mr.  Weller  was  married  in  1XJ0  to 
Miss  Hettle  Buck,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  Buck.  They 
have  seven  children— James  S..  Hiram,  btmisa,  Anmnda, 
Klida.  I'hilander  and  Lafav.  tte. 

Fit  A  N  KLIN  WIUTiiiMti.  brick  and  tile  manufacturer, 
was  horn  in  Jclfcrson  County,  X.  Y..  in  ix:|0,  son  of  Moses 
ami  Lucv  Whitcoml>.  lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  1843,  and 
located  in  Chicago,  following  the  lake  during  the  summer, 
and  working  in  the  ship  yards  in  the  winter,  for  six  years. 
He  then  located  at  Kile*,  and  followed  building  until  1803. 
lie  then  engaged  iu  brick-making,  being  foreman  of  the 
pressed  brick  depart  it  in  the  yarn  of  Penny*  Meocham,  al 

I'ark  Uidgo.  lie  remained  with  them  for  four  ye  ns,  ami  was 
one  year  engaged  in  building.  In  ix»x  he  came  to  Desplaines 
and  established  his  present  business  of  brick-making.  He 
owns  thirlv-six  acres,  twenty  acres  of  hrirk  material.  He 
manufactured  xno.mio  liriek  Hie  first  year,  and  has  since  aver- 
aged about  :UHX!,i»Xi  ]ier  vear.  His  ii'iarket  is  divided  between 
local  and  citv  trade.  In  i**:i  he  added  tile  manufacl uriiig, 
turning  out  -j.V..n0h  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was 
married  m  ix-Vi  to  Miss  Klizabeth  Jones,  daughter  of  Bean  and 
Ann  .lone*.  Thev  have  had  six  children;  three  are  now  living 
-  Man-  Elds  and  George,  He  has  l>eon  member nl  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Desplaines  for  nine  years,  and  director 
on  the  school  board  for  ten  years. 


PARK  RIDGE. 


'Phis  village  is  situated  on  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
r|  i  c'liii  no  i  \  Surl  i-\Vest<  ni  Kailu  iv,  thirteen  milei 
from  Chicago,  on  an  elevated  site,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Jscsplaincs  Hiver  to  the  westward,  ami 
that  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to  the 
eastward.  It  is  elevated  above  the  former  ( Desplaines 
River)  thirty-four  feet,  and  above  Lako  Michigan 
about  eighty  feet.  In  very  early  days,  about  1840, 
two  men,  named  Warner  ami  Stevens,  took  a  claim 
where  the  village  "f  Park  Hidgc  is  now  located,  ami 
built  a  frame  house  where  now  stands  the  large  brick 
house  built,  in  ls.iT.  by  George  W.  Penny.  Not  many 
years  afterward,  Maitoel  Talcott,  Jr.,  built  a  small 
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one-and-a-half-story  frame  honse.  with  a  wing,  which 
is  still  standing,  nn  Park  Avenue,  onjsisite  .T.ll.  But- 
ler's residence.  Of  these  two  fru  me  houses,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  liuilt  bv 
Warner  and  Stevens  was  built  first.  In  185:1,  when 
George  W.  Penny  came  to  this  locality,  to  look  fur  clay 
that  would  make  red  brick,  these  were  the  onlv  houses  in 
the  place.  In  18">4  Mr.  Penny,  in  company  with 
Robert  \V.  Meachum,  under  the  "linn  name  of  "Penny 
&  Meacham,  opene<l  a  brick  yard,  and  commenced 
the  business  of  making  pressed  brick.  This  firm  con- 
tinued  to  manufacture  brick,  mainly  for  the  Chicago 
market,  until  18<;<j,  when  they  sold  out  to  Meacham, 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  Mr.  Penny  retiring  from  the  busi- 
ness. The  price  of  red  pressed  brick,  during  this 
period,  ranged  from  xt8  to  *>5  |«>r  thousand,  while 
that  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Chicago  market,  ranged  from  x.">0  to  *75  per 
thousand.  The  quantity  of  brick  made  bv  Penny  A 
Meacham,  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  was 
about  .\nim.O0O  per  year,  all  by  hand.  The  first 
brick  house  built  in  this  place  was  the  one  bv  George 
U.  Penny,  in  1 85(5.  on  the  site  of  the  franio  house 
previously  erected  by  Warner  uud  Stevens.  The 
next  brick  building  vat  the  store  by  Penny  ,v 
Meacham,  in  1857.  The  third  was  the  railroad  detn.t 
in  18511,  and  the  fourth  was  the  Methodist  church' 
also  in  1850.  In  1 8i  15  Penny  &  Meacham  started  a 
lumber  yard,  planing  mill,  and"  a  sash,  door  and  blind 
factory,  which  supplied  tho  country  for  some  year 


An 
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Vugusta  Meacham  taught  the  school  ami  received  »1 
icr  day,  teaching  five  days  in 'the  week.   George  A. 


_  was  continued  about  four  years,  the 
a'nTi  ,  a,"°",,t»'J?.  »  P"«  of  the"  time,  to 
*M  MO,  farmers  and  others  coming  to  Park  Rides 
(or  Brickton.  as  the  place  was  then  called)  in  pref- 
erence to  going  to  Chicago.  The  lumber  business 
was  continued  until  after  the  sale  of  Penny  & 
Meacham  to  Meacham,  Lockwood  &  Co..  and  was  by 
them  perm.tted  to  lapse.  After  the  great  Chicago 
lire,  Meacham.  Lock  wood  &  (  o.  made  alarsje  number 
of  uower-jmts.  and  a  potter  came  hero  and  made  a 
quantity  of  jars,  but  soon  became  discouraged.  In 
1880  a  man  sta  ted  the  brick-making  business  a^ain 
it  bavmg  been  discontinued  for  some  years,"  but 
failed,  and  for  the  past  year  or  two  John  "llassernan 
has  been  carrying  it  on  in  a  moderate  wav,  the  clay- 
being  very  nearly  exhausted. 

The  name  first  attempted  to  be  applied  to  this  place 
was.Ponnyvilh-,  after  George  \V.  Penny  who  waf  1  e 

"f  'W  wh0  aid  a  8"*'  deal  for  it  in  its 
e.  rh  history.    But  as  he  was  opposed  to  bavins-  it 
amed  after  h,,,.,  the  name  Brickton  was  selected. 
tttS  I!'  S°8,-  , V/  11  f°W  honBe"  wrc  »'nv«l  into 
. d    ™    I*'6  .     hCJT  1SW'  but  "^ionally  an 

enm  &  Meacham  continued  their  store  as  loner  as 
ntinued  the  manufacture  of  brick. 


they 


w^^'^^^WW'rfiii  1856,  and  Robert 
W.  Meacham  was  ap|«m.ted  Postmaster    A.  B  Sher- 

iTlSfiM  ',im  f"  W  1-i.n^lf  succeeded 

in  USD  by  the  present  incumbent.  C.  E.  St^bbititr* 
who  bought  the  store  building ol  Mrs.  IV any  , 1878 
who  h* ;  conducted  the  store  since  1880°  ' 
7A« ■  befool* .-A  meeting  was  held  in  tho  Brickton 
h,^l.ho,,se,„  District  No.  >,  September  17  1800 
ib"  lfj WaS  ^^tod  director,  and  ten  months 
R-liool  for  the  year  determined  upon.    The  teacher's 


l'ollansbee  taught  in  the*  winter  of  1862-63  and  re. 
ceived  *8.50  per  week.  In  tho  summer  of  1889  nm 
Anna  It.  Kly  received  IL12J  per  day  as  teacher.'  The 
portion  of  the  school  fund  belonging  to  District  Xo 
a  for  the  years  1*00  to  1803  was  *;J57.45,  #2508;' 
*233.8o  and  *1 73. 12  respectively.  In  the  fail  uf  1803 
a  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  each  #100  of  taxable 'prop- 
erty was  levied  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  dot  uf 
thirty  cents  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  school- 
hoiise  The  addition  to  the  school-house  made  was 
14x18  feet,  and  was  resolved  upon  October  1,1863.  At 
the  same  time  a  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school  was  adopted  by  the  directors,  comprising 
twotity-eight  long  sections.  In  the  summer  of  ISM 
Mrs.  Iloss,  of  ?>' lies,  was  paid  #1.50  per  day  as  teacher. 
The  wages  of  tho  teachers  continued  to  be  raised  from 
year  to  year.  In  April,  1807,  Z.  D.  Rout,  Jr.,  was 
offered  *4s  per  month,  with  the  reservation  that  at  the 
cud  of  the  term  it  should  be  optional  with  the  direct- 
1  -  I  1  ia\  .i  in  *5  I  per  month  if  I  ic\  Ihuujlit  In  hau 
ourned  it.  On  June  7,  1H07,  the  school  directors  weie 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  any  extent  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  law  to  build  a  new  school-house,  and  afterward 
*5,000  was  the  amount  agreed  upon.  The  new  brick 
school-house  was  soon  afterward  commenced,  and  in 
August.  1809.  *2,K8Q,U  bad  been  exjieuded  on  the  build, 
iog.  It  iroi completed  in  1S70,  at  a  total  cost  of  #6,51;', 
and  the  old  house  was  sold  for  *05.  In  1881  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  school-house  of  about  the  same  size  ai 
the  original  building,  and  at  a  cost  of  >5,0M).  There 
are  three  rooms  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  150  schol- 
ars, taught  by  three  teachers,  a  principal  and  two 
assistants. 

'I he  Merkndist  £/>isco/»i!  Chuwh.— The  exact  date  of 
the  organization  of  the  ( 'hurch  does  not  appear  en  tha 
records,  but  it  was  as  early  in  1860,  for  in  that  year 
the  members  of  the  various  religious  societies  in 
Brickton  met  to  consult  about  building  a  house  of 
worship  to  be  used   by  all.    After  discussion  it  was 
found  that  the  several'denominations  could  not  unite 
in  building  a  union  house,  so  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Subsequently  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (hurch,  held  October  7  of  the  MM 
year,  they  agreed  that  they  would  build  a  church,  to  be 
located  at  Brickton,  and' also  that  a  subscription  he 
taken  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expense.  A  lot  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society,  as  wcro  likewise  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildup,  according  to  which  the 
estimated  coat  of  it  would  be  *<5,000.    Iu  April.  18M, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bundook  preached,  and  reported  that  he 
had  obtained  *4,000  in  good  subscriptions.  Thereupon 
the  building  committee  was  authorized  to  contract  for 
the  work.     In  May,  ls57,  contracts  were  made  with 
Chittenden  &  Gorton  for  the  carpenter  work,  for  #1,-50. 
and  with  Wilton  k  Victor  for  the  mason  work,  for 
*S>50,  the  committee  to  furnish  the  material.  Work 
was  commenced  and  pushed  forward  rapidly  until  it 
became  evident  that  a  portion  of  the  subscriptions 
would  not  be  paid  in  time  to  meet  payments  to  the 
contractors,  and  as  symptoms  of  a  panic  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  "clearly  discernible,  it  was  decided 
to  stop  the  work  and  settle  with  the  contractors,  the 
carpenters  being  willing  to   deduct  #513,  and  the 
masons  *1G8,  from  the  contract  price.   On  these  terms 
settlement  was  made  for  the  work  done.   But  by  "J" 
time  the  lecture-room  was  finished  and  prepared  for 
meetings.    The  society  worshiped  here  until  l*A 
when  a  proposition  was  "made  to  donate  the  joiner  wor* 
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necessary  to  finish  the  church,  amounting  to  ¥400, 
provide*!  the  same  umuuut  could  ho  rai&od  to  purchase 
tlic  materials.  Subscriptions  were  therefore  takeu,  in 
shares  of  12.60  each,  persons  taking  from  one  to  ten 
shares.  When  $312  were  subscribed  in  this  way 
work  commenced  again,  but  when  the  work  was 
finished  only  *2l>4  could  be  collected,  and  there  re- 
mained au  indebtedness  on  this  last  work  of  ?U4.18. 
Of  this  the  trustees  and  buildiug  committee  paid 
188.18.  There  was  still  a  deficit  here  of  over  850,  and 
on  the  original  contract  of  about  *200.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  niising  tliis  sum  by  an  excursion  to 
Crystal  Lake,  which  was  successful,  »237.88  being  the 
net  sum  realized  thereby.  The  society  being  thus 
happily  successful  after  a  lung  struggle,  the  church 
was  dedicated  in  October.  1859,  Bishop  Simpson  preach- 
ing the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  total  cost  of  building 
the  .thurch  was  *5>3 7.40.  This  Church  was  called  the 
Brickton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  until  Septem- 
ber 7,  1871 ;  the  name  Park  Bidge  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chui\4i  was  first  appltod  to  it  December  7.  1871. 
A  complete  list  of  the  ministers  of  this  Church  would 
bo  verv  long,  as  each  one  staved  but  a  short  time  and 
many  of  them  were  merely  temporary  supplies.  Some 
of  thorn  are  us  follows:  Bcv.  Samuel  Buudock.lSoi  ; 
Rot.  J.  M.  Davidson,  1861;  Bev.  N.  H.  Axtell.  1863; 
Bcv.  Charles  Perkins,  1807;  Bev.  .John  Ellis,  18611; 
Bcv.  Alexander  Younker,  18(59 ;  Bev.  A.  J.  Swurtz. 
<*71:  Rev.  M.  F.Stewart,  1872;  Bev.  A.  D.  Travel- 
ler. 1*73;  Bcv.  .1.  F.  Stout,  1874;  Bev.  Mr.  Kaufman, 
1875;  Rev.  E.  M.  Boring.  1876;  Bev.  U.  E.  Acker- 
man.  1S76;  Rev.  George  Drake,  187  7 ;  Rev.  E.  B. 
Sparrow,  1*78;  Bev.  C.  Wilcox,  1*7'.);  Rev.  George 
Day,  1881,  and  the  present  pastor,  Bev.  Alfred  Charles. 
1*8':). 

The  Cow/rHjalhwd  Church  of  Park  Mag*. — Prelim- 
inary 8tx;ps  were  taken  toward  the  organization  of 
this  Church  January  22,  1*43.  and  the  organization 
was  effected  on  the  4th  of  February  following,  at  the 
Smith  school. house.  The  original  members  of  the 
Church  were  Curtis  Clark  and  his  wife  Electa,  J.  C. 
Clark,  Asa  Clark.  Mrs.  Sarah  Brooks,  Mrs.  Paulina 
Richmond.  Mrs.  Hannah  Seney,  Mrs.  Naomi  Fergu- 
son. Mrs.  Susannah  Sweeney, 'John  Sweeney,  \Y  llliam 
Bishop,  Sarah  Bishop,  Miss  Eliza  Sherman,  Miss 
Emily  Ferguson  aud  Joseph  Ixivet.  The  Irst  minister 
was  Rev.  E.  E  Wells,  who  wit  h  the  assistance  of  B.  B. 
Drake  organized  the  Church.  The  subsequent  minis- 
ters  in  chronological  order  wore  Revs.  John  Downs, 
Charles  B.  French,  A.  W.  Henderson,  C.  It.  Clark,  J. 

H.  Laird,  Simeon  Gilbert,  Davis.  M.  Webber,  M. 

M.  Skcels,  Gulick,  L.  P.  Subin,  J.  M.  Lnbach  and 

the  present  pastor,  J.  G.  Haigh. 

The  first  church  building,  which  was  a  small  frame 
structure,  was  erected  in  June,  1848.  While  never 
finished,  it  was  used  about  four  years.  The  building 
of  the  Chicago  ft  North-Westcrn  Railroad  changed 
the  centers  of  population  ami  the  house  was  sold.  Ihu 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  were  held  until  a  suitable 
location  could  bo  decided  upon,  when  at  length  Brick- 
ton  was  started  and  the  society  selected  this  as  the 
location  for  their  new  building,  holding  services  first 
in  the  school  house,  and  then  in  the  newly  erected 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  building.  Although  the 
Church  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  some  and 
the  removal  of  other  of  its  members,  and  failed  for 
some  vears  to  hold  regular  services,  yet  It  kopt  up  its 
organization.  In  1M13  Bev.  J.  E.  Roy  visited  the 
place,  the  church  was  built,  aud  a  call  extended 
to  Bev.  J.  II.  Laird,  of  Fairfield,  Ohio,  who  remained 


four  years,  during  which  time  the  school-house  was 
Died.  In  1873  the  present  church  edifice  was  com- 
menced, aud  after  some  years  of  patient  waiting^  and 
toil,  completed.  It  is  a 'tasteful  Gothic  brick  struct- 
ure, built  at  a  coat  of  about  *7,000.  The  present 
membership  of  the  Church  is  about  twenty.  It  was 
first  called  the  Congregational  Church  of  Monroe 
Precinct,  then  the  Congregational  Church  of  Brickton, 
and  finally  the  Congregational  Church  of  Park  Bidge. 

Organization  of  the  Village. — The  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  organization  of  this  villago  wore  taken 
January  16,  1873,  when  a  census  was  taken  by  Robert 
W.  Meacham  and  Owen  A.  Sweet.  The  territory  which 
was  to  be  included  hi  the  village  and  within  which  the 
cmsus  was  taken  was  the  east  three-fourths  of  Sec- 
tions 26  and  35,  and  the  west  one-fourth  of  Suctions 
25  and  80,  Township  41  north,  Range  12  east,  and 
there  were  funnel  to  bo  four  hundred  and  five.  A  peti- 
tion was  then  circulated  and  signed  by  thirty-five  of  the 
legal  voters,  which  petit  ion  was  presented  to  the  Hon.  M. 
R..M.  Wallace, asking  that  the  nuostion  lie  submitted  to 
the  electors  of  organization  of  the  above  territory  into  a 
Tillage  by  the  name  of  Park  Bidge,  thisnamo  having  been 
chosen  at  a  4th  of  July  meeting,  when  the  name  "Brick- 
ton'm  large  letters  was  attached  toalarge  fire  balloon 
and  sent  up  into  the  air.  Notice  of  an  election  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  petition,  which  wasdated  January 30, 
1*73,  was  given,  the  election  to  be  held  February  22,  in 
the  school-house.  The  certificate  of  the  election  stated 
that  fortv-uine  votes  had  been  cast  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  villago  and  fifteen  against  it  Tlio  certifi- 
cate was  signed  bv  Hon.  M.  R.  M.  Wallace,  Judge, 
and  bv  Noel  B.  Bovdon  and  Calvin  DoWolf,  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  On  the  IStli  of  April,  1S73,  occurred 
the  election  for  Trustees  of  the  village,  and  was  certi- 
fied to  on  April  24.  The  Trustees  elected  wore  George 
B.  Carpenter.  Augustus  Dickenson,  Joseph  T.  Jones, 
boring  D.  Tenant.  Charles  Kobow  and  W.  S.  Chit- 
tenden. Samuel  E.  Camming!  was  elected  Clerk,  aud 
has  lieen  annually  elected  to  the  samo  position  ever 
since.  In  1*74  the  following  Trustees  were  elected: 
Joseph  T.  Jones,  George  B.  Carpenter,  Loring  D. 
Tenant,  Albert  J.  Whiteomb,  Thomas  P.  Bobb  and 
John  Hasseiuan;  in  1*75,  J.  T.  Jones,  Thomas  P. 
Bobb,  Luring  D.  Tenant,  John  Hasseman,  Ira  R. 
Mansfield  and  George  \V.  Bronghton ;  in  1*76,  Thomas 
P.  Bobb,  John  II.  Butler,  M.  C.  Sherwiu,  Hugh  Rati- 
ghan,  David  A.  Grubbs  and  Fred  A.  Mathews;  in 
1*77.  M.  C.  Sherwiu,  Thomas  P.  Bobb,  John  H.  But- 
ler, Fred  A.  Mathews,  Charles  Kobow  and  Daniel  T. 
Wood;  iu  187*,  G.  H.  Fricke,  S.  W.  Grannie,  David 
A.  Grubbs,  J.  T.  Jones,  Fred  Schleuter  and  J.  11. 
Butler;  in  1870,  J.T.Jones,  J.  H.  Butler,  J.  E.  Berry, 
A.  J.  Whiteomb,  J.  Hasseman  and  H.  Batighan  ;  in 
1**0,  F.JShnman,  H.  Rutighan.  G.  H.  Fricke,  J.  E. 
Berry.  J.  H.  Butler  and  F.  Schleuter;  in  1882,  A.  R. 
Mora,  F.  Shaman.  II.  Batighan  and  Thomas  Hurlstone 
to  fill  a  vacancy;  in  1883,  J.  H.  Butler,  F.  Schleuter 
and  Charles  Kobow. 

In  the  spring  of  1383  the  population  was  605,  and 
the  territory  remained  as  at  first.  Meacham's  subdi- 
vision was  approved  May  27,  1873;  Hodge's  iu  June; 
Dale,  Gustin  &  Wallace's,  Septcnilier  Hi:  Shuiuan  it 
Canficld'son  the  same  day,  and  Union  addition  was 
made  October  7,  1873.  In  this  village  thero  are  two 
general  stores,  one  drug  store,  started  in  the  spring  of 
18S2,  one  blacksmith  shop,  ouc  shoe  shop,  two  brick 

yards,  two  churches,  one  school,  an  aasayer  of  photo- 
grapher's waste,  a  manufacturer  of  photographer's 
acid  proof  trays,  an  ice  dealer,  and  the  Park  Bidge 
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Poultry  Yard,  with  throe  incubatorscapalilu  <if  hatch- 
ing six  hundred  chickens  every  three  weeks, 

The  ArimuM  Wtli— On  September  '-!.  1873,  at  a 
public  meeting,  the  Trustees  were  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  finking 
an  artesian  well.  James  Dickinson  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittce  to  draw  sjietalicatiuiH  fi>r  the  artesian  well,  and 
proposals  advertised  f«r.  On  November  11,  IK, 4,  the 
host  hid  so  fur  received  was  by  Mchougall  &.  Joyce,  of 
MoudoU,  111.  The  bid  which  was  •cceptod  troi 
pur  foot  for  the  lirst  ono  thousand  feet,  f:i.*>o  per  foot 
for  the  iictttwo  hundred  reel:  *4  for  the  next  one 
hundred  feet,  ttitd  for  every  additional  one  hundred 
feet  fifty  cents  per  foot  was 'in  tie  added  to  the  price. 
The  depth  reamed  was  fifteen  hundred  and  live  feet, 
and  the  cost  somewhat  over  W.OOO,  Huuda  of  the 
village  were  issued  in  payment  for  the  *."i,Ot>i>,  tliccx<  c«s 
being  paid  in  cash.  Kncrh  bond  MM  for  «50o,  the  lirst 
lo  become  due  at  the  expiration  of  live  years,  the  last 
to  mature  in  fifteen  years,  interest  on  the  bonds  to  he 
ten  per  cent:  so  that  the  east  of  the  well  was  some- 
thing over  MOJJOt).  Originally  the  water  ran  to  u 
height  of  four  feet  above  the  ground,  while  at  present 
it  does  not  roach  the  surface  within  about  three  feet. 


**ark  ciiM.r.  uiiH.iiAi'iM.  ai.  Riirm 

MHS.  AXNIE  W.ANS  w«*  lx.rn  in  Yorkshire.  Enw-l«»,l. 
in  1  >•.•!•.,  daughter  of  'tcorgc  ami  Ami  IneMafttttli  who  COM  to 
Cook  County  in  IfOS MM  located  in  Norihueld.  mi  a  farm, 
when  her  father  died,  in  i*7f.  at  the  age  <<(  seventy-nine,  and 
her  mother  in  1**1.  »t  the  hip-  seventy-eight.  She  was  mai  - 
ricd  in  I  MM  to  James  Claim,  and  ban  bin  live  children.  thlTC 
n<>w  living — I  If  tiry  T..  K*a  It.  K.  and  tleorM  W.  Ilor  liti— 
tmnd  died  in  INTO,  nnd  she  married  William  Rlann.  Her 
■laughter,  E«a  M.  K..  wan  married  in  l*7J  lo  James  K.  Berry, 
win)  was  lmrn  in  Khnira,  N.  V..  vii  of  William  and  Margaret 
Herry.  Thev  have  two  children  — KNic  May  K.  nml  Annie 
Margaret.  Ill1  cniuc  lo  Chicago  in  1*7"..'.  anil  la  I'ark  Kldgeia 
1*7(1.  where  he  owns  a  resilience  ami  two  lots.  His  business  ■" 
show  case,  manufacturing  in  Chicago. 

JOHN  II.  HUTI.KIt,  carpenter  ami  builder.  Val  ban  in 
Siculicn County,  N.  V..  in  1*11.  sou  of  Allen  ami  Leah  rattler, 
lie  mine  to  Cook  County  in  February,  l*:lfi.  and  engaged  nt 
his  Iradc,  carpentry,  twenty-five  years!  He  waaaMhseuuently 
••:••-••>•.:•  '.  in  the  grocery  hMOOl  for  five  years.  In  |S4U  he 
purchased  nu  thjhtjf  atl>  farm  in  I'ark  Ridge.  Maim- Town- 
ship, in  UMO  pawha«lli|(  his  present  residence,  with  six  acres 
of  land.  He  marrhsl.  in  IKtt,  MhM  Mary  Hunk',  daughter  of 
John  and  Lottio  Hanks.  They  have  hail  three  children,  two 
now  living — John  11..  Jr.,  ami  [zander  Itutlcr.  Mr.  Hnller  is 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  I  liurch,  and  a  nemhw  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustee*  of  Park  Itidge. 

A.  If.  KH, KIN'S,  carpenter  and  builder,  wa-  born  in  (tartan 
County  in  l*l.">.  son  of  John  and  l.ucv,  who  came  l<>  i  <M.k 
County  in  l*.">4.  ami  located  in  Maine  Township  on  a  form. 
Ills  father  died  in  1*73  at  the  age  of  cighlv-two.  his  mother,  in 
INTO,  at  the  ago  of  seventy-live.  In  early  life  Mr.  Kilkins 
learned  the  trade,  of  carpenter,  which  he  has  since  followed, 
commencing  the  contract  tmsiness  in  lMKt,  lie  wM  married 
in  lHODto  Miss.  Margaret  Hall,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  [»ru«ilhi 
Hall;  they  have  hail  seven  children.  six  now  living — le-sc. 
Cora,  J-jhn.  Lucy.  Carrie  and  Adell. 

Q,  II.  ntll'KK.  phyttntia  and  surgeon,  wn-  Ikihi  in  Han- 
over, (lernmny.  in  Ihim,  mbj  >,f  Henrv  and  1'rederickie  Kriekc. 
Ill  came  lo  America  in  IH.Viwilh  his  parent*,  who  lived  in 
Chicago  until  1H70,  when  thev  loeulcd  in  Maim- Township  on 
a  farm  one  mile  from  I'ark  Itidge.  The  MVbJed  of  this  tketcfa 
™  'ilticated  in  the  Chicago  public  jtchooK  and  attended  Ruah 
Medical  College  from  I8I5U  to  |S<1U,  in  which  hitter  vear  he 
graduated;  he  was  one  year  in  its  disnensarv.  and  studied  in 
the  private  analytical  laboratory.  In  1*71  he' removed  lo  Hark 
Kldge,  where,  and  at  Chicago,  he  practiced  medicine,  in  1»<1 
adding  the  drug  haameae,  Ha  married,  in  l'sri.  Mi«s  Mary 
Backer;  they  have  five  children— Kmma.  Amanda.  Kreddle, 
Klsa  and  an  Injfanl  tUMMmcd,  lie  it  meaober  »t  the  Oonata- 
gationol  Church:  belonip.  U>  the  A.  V.  \  A.  M.  Dr  Frieke 
hiiH  been  Town  Trustee  three  j,«r-.  Hi,  interest  in  public 
uapeoremcnts  waa  matrnmental  la  «wuring  fr.'e  grave]  itiads 


in  the  village  and  vicinity.  Ho  is  president  of  the  school 
I  i-.  of  I'alk  liiil|{c. 

.lulls  HAKKISOX,  farmer.  P.  o.  I'ark  Ridge,  wis  born  in 
Vorkshi.e.  KiikIhikI.  He  came  to  America  in  IM4£and  locatal 
a(  Klk  (true*  on  a  farm,  where  he  resided  for  almut  thirty 
wars.  In  IKR  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  a  mMbm  in 
I'ark  Rbfaje,  where  he  now  resides.  He  owns  one  Murk, 
with  his  residence,  lie  was  married  in  to  Mrs.  V.  t. 
Ann  Uewea,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Hetily.  natiiei 
of  Knglaml.  She  had  nine  children  by  her  tint  hus- 
band, seven  of  whom  arc  living — Klizabcth,  John.  William. 
Itohcrt,  June.  Amelia  S.  and  Mary  Dewea.  Mrs.  Uanianlirad 
in  Niles.  Her  father  was  an  early  settler  of  Xorthfielil:  lie 
nmir  there  ill  July.  fMa,  where  he  lived  iiiili!  his  death, 
in  I'd.  at  the  age  of  uhoiit  teventy-nine  years. 

JOHN  HASKMANS.  brieh  and  lib  manufacturer,  wuslxim 
in  liermuuy  in  1*27,  son  of  Ib'iin'  and  Ijiura  BaaaMaa.  lie 
came  to  America  in  1*4*  and  mated  in  Chicago,  engaged  in 
hrickmnking.  After  five  years  lie  removed  to  Park  Itidge, 
where  he  WW  foreman  for  Penny  &  Meacham  in  their  brick 
yard  for  twenty-three  Keafl,  lui»ing  charge  of  12r>  men.  In 
R«l  he  bought  the  bns'iiic*s  and  nxtures  and  lias  since  carrieil 
on  the  business  for  himself.  The  capacity  of  the  yan)  -  almut 
r,.issi.noo  brick  and  1 1 it i, 000  tile  per  vear.  He  married,  in 
l*,YI.  Mix  Kiln  Targcr;  thev  have  hml  eleven  children,  six 
living—  Marley.  William.  Sip'hia.  Henry,  Charles  and  Albeit. 
Mr.  [faanoann  is  «  mawher  of  the  Luihernii  church  of  Niles. 
and  was  one  of  its  orgunixers. 

.1  ■  ■  1 1 N  <i.  M'»ltK\.  plumlier  and  coal  dealer,  was  Imm  in 
Maine  Town-hip  in  Ki4.  son  of  Samuel  L  nnd  RwabMk 
Moley,  His  father  was  among  the  early  settlers  «f  Maine 
Township  ;  he  lived  in  I'ark  Itidge,  a  portion  of  the  farming 
ill  the  corporation,  lib  death  ueeaited  in  lsWi.  Ilu  mother 
is  si  ill  llutijr.  On  attaining  his  majority  .Mr.  More;  enptgol 
in  farmiiig  and  fruit  raising  until  1*K!.  when  he  formeil  » 
partnership  with  Hugh  Uutighnn  in  the  lumber  and  coal  l*>»- 
ness,  Thev  are  now  doing  an  extensive  business,  under  tlx 
linn  uiime.'.f  Hal  bjfbaa  &  Morey.    He  is  unmarried  ami  re>idc 

Oil  1  he  old  home-tead 

.1  \MK&  <i.  I'HKHI'S.  carpenter  and  builder,  was  born  in 
KWa  CaatttJF,  >la-'..  in  l*«!t.  son  of  J««ph  ami  Kuuii* 
Phelps,  lie  learned  the  trade  »f  a  earntntai  ■  early  lite. 

which  he  followed  until  1*41.  wlien  he  cstablishe.1  a  sasli  and 
blind  manufactory,  which  be  carried  on  for  six  vears.  until,  nis 
health  failing  BUM,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  ll*-  baWKWaM 
went  to  tVUifomla,  where  he  staid  two  years.  1  hen  ne 
returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  l*-"<7  moveil  toChicap'.«n«iv 
lie  Cid lowed  his  trade  for  llflcen  years,  in  1*711  moving  10  "r* 
tthlre.  He  was  married,  in  1*:«.  |0  Miss  .->n|ihin  *MW*j. 
daughter  or  David  Andrews.  They  have  had  two  children, 
one  is  now  living  -  Joseph  A.  Phelps.  Mr.  I'belps  u  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I  o.  o.  F.  ,  ,   .  .  ■ 

IIICH  HATlGllAX,  lumber  and  coal  dealer,  was  born  m 
Ireland  in  I*:14.  sun  of  James  nnd  Mary  Ratighnn.  wliu  cart* 
lo  America  in  1*4U.  both  dying  of  ship  fever  a  few  d„y«  Mler 
nawMns  .M.mtnal.    The  s„hj.-ct  of  ibis  sketch  went 
oKdensbiirg.  N.  Y..  where  he  remained  until  MS* 
cametoChicaD.and  onuagi.'.l  in  sailing  the  tos  until  W. 
then  pureWl  a lana in  Park  Kidge.  Maine  Township,  c™- 
taininB  » lo  acres.    In  l*M  he  sold  hi>  farm  and  pwchasedw 
luml,.  r  busine,,  ai  I'ark  RkUj>    Be  also  k<'I'»»  G. 
at  11,-plaiuc,.    In  IHU  he  formed  a  partner-hip 
Moray,  under  the  firm  name  of  Kalighan  &  M<»rey.  "'S 
married,  u.  I8ST.  to  Miss  Margaret  Clnncey  . bmithtvrp  « 111 
ta.ni  and  Marv  Clatuxy.   They  baw  twaCWMltB-WWIM iv 
,,,,.1  Alice  H-    He  -s  Trustee  of  I'ark  kjfciJ?J™m* 
nffiee  for  nine  years.  D«  is  also  Trustee  of  ths'  I  enielcry  -t* 
elation  of  Pant  Itidge.  .„,.„,.  i„rn  in 

THOM  AS  P,  Holilt,  broker,  P.  O.  Park  Ridge,  was  "j*"!  * 
Bath,  Maine,  in  1*21,  s„n  of  Heorgc  and  H»"nthJ„"  a 
He  came  to  Cook  County  ill  1W    H"*  bro  he r,t.eoi r»,<a. 
Hobb.and  uncle,  tieorge  V.  F.^ler.  came  to  Ctoag  «i  I  ^ 
nml  during  the  summer  of  that  year  they  h«»te.l  « ifarra. f»™ 
is  now  in  the  eotporation  of  Park  Ridge.  eonUimng  -4»  »"^ 
It  was  the  lirst  farm  located  west  of  Chicago  »r.lU*0W£ 
owns  1*1)  aemOf  that  farm.    He  «S™4J^ 't&Stffi* 
s.ive  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Chicago. 
mercantile  business  until  !*-».  when  he  went  o  > aWBW ■ 
CaU  when  be  was  engag«l  in  the  ^S^L^ISS  Ik" 
seven  years.    He  then  o-turncsl  to  0**ffMA&S 
Imaklng  out  of  the  war  was  plaird  upon  tbeetagM^ 
Yates,  with  rank  of  Major,  ami  sul.s.*iucntlv  ap  «  '  ^ 
spector-tii  ueral  or  Illinois  troops,  with  rank  "< 
entire  ehurge  of  the  Stale  sanitary  all 
entrusted  to  him.    At  the  close    f  tie  »».  ,! 
Cotton  Agent  for  the  State  of  lieorgia,  afierward  pi'  • 
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the  board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of  that  State,  ami  l'nstmas- 
trr  and  Collector  <>r  Customs  at  Savannah,  <»a.  !!<•  was  on.' 
of  the  publishers  „f  the  New  Km,  a  Republican  duilv 
|wper  uf  Atlanta,  (la.,  and  wu-  an  earnest  anil  efficient  worker 
in  the  reconstruction  of  thai  State.  On  resigning  nil  oollcct- 
orship  he  was  ap|>ointcd  preaident  of  the  I  nited  State*  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Mexican  outran  on  the  Texas 
frontier.  He  was  Subsequently  identified  with  the  railroad 
interests  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kobh  win  president  of  the  Corpus 
Christ!  «i  Kio  (irande  Itailmad.  He  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jector* and  builders  of  the  Chicago,  Texas*  Mexican  rcntrat 

lie  was  engaged  v.  th  tt        iut.n       until  I--J.  iiimI    ,  now 

deleting  his  time  to  his  private  busim**.  lie  wa?  the  third 
Mayor  of  Sacramento,  and  a^j-t^l  in  organizing  the  lirsi 
council  of  that  city.  Mr.  Uobb  wjis  marrie.l  in  callv  life  to 
Miss  Mary  S.  Morse,  who  lived  hut  a  few  months  after  her 

marriage.    In  IS.VJ  he  was  married  to  Miss  Miriam  tl  luow. 

daughter  of  (team  I,,  and  Mar}  Uoodtiuw.  She  died  in  1838, 
leaving  two  daughters— Klla  A.' and  Miriam  <i.  He  was  mar- 
ried a  third  time,  in  IBS?,  to  Mary  C.  UonUuow,  who  has  borne 
him  one  m,  Ttiomis  1'.,  Jr. 

A.  J,  WHlTt'OMB,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  born  in 
lawis  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1KI3,  son  of  Moses  and  Lucy  Whit- 
comb.  He  e  line  to  <  'ook  County  in  with  his  patents,  who 
locuted  in  Chicago  seven  veal's,  thence  moving  to  .Miles,  where 
hi*  father  died  to  UJJS.  at  the  age  of  eiglilv.fntir.  his  mother 
in  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  At  the'  ago  of  t  wciity-oiic 
Mr.  VVhitcomh  engaged  in  boat  building,  and  »ul>'ci|iienjlv 
was  employed  in  the  ship  yard.  At  the  an  of  twenty-live  lie 
coinnienced  a-  a  carpenter  and  builder,  which  he  has  followed 
from  thai  time,  coining  to  I'ark  Ridge  in  Iffiii.  lie  marrii-d,  in 
18.jo,  Miss  Ellen  1J.  Haskuis.  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Caro- 


line Hasktus.    Tfcey  have  one  child.  Klin)  Whi  nb.  He 

has  been  Trustee  for  I'nrk  liidge  Corporaiion  for  two  ti 
and  member  of  the  school  board  for  a  number  of  years, 

CAN  FIELD. 

This  station  is  located  on  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
the  Chicago*  North- Western  liailroad,  eleven  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  tract  of  land  which  it  was  de- 
signed  to  build  a  town  upon  was  purchased  by  the  Illi- 
nois ft  Wisconsin  Lund  Company,  who,  in  18.i3,  paid 
for  it  h-v'I  ]icr  uciv.  Three  hundred  acres  were  (aid  out 
into  blocks,  lots  and  streets,  but  on  account  of  the 
crisis  of  185:  the  plan  was  not  a  success,  and  the  laud 
was  sold  at  from  *H>to  *5<i  per  acre.  Nothing  more 
wits  done  niiiil  1873,  when  A.  C.  Budeau  purchased 
sixty-five  acres  of  the  land  at  *(X)ii  ]ier  acre,  and  named 
his  interest  Kidgelawu.  On  account  or  the  suburb 
lying  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  t|l0  ])esp]aines 
liner  am!  the  North  Branch,  the  name  was  considered 
appropriate.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Badeau's  purchase 
it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as  that  of  George  11. 

Pie  roe,  to  build  a  number  of  houses,  and  thus  attract 

residents,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  village  bus 
not  yet  been  built.  The  railroad  station  and  ouu  farm- 
house, originally  used  as  the  depot,  are  all  there  is  of 
it  at  this  time. 


HISTORY  OF  WHEELING. 


The  town  of  Wheeling  lies  in  (ne  north  part  of 
Cook  County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Like 
County,  on  the  east  by  N'nrt.htield,  on  the  south  bv 
.Maine  and  Elk  Grove,  and  on  the  west,  bv  Palatine. 
Tlu  highest  land  in  the  township  is  in  the  western 
portion,  there  being  a  gradual  slojw  to  the  Oesplaines 
Hirer,  which  Hows  southward  through  the  eastern  tier 
of  sections.  The  soil  is  a  rich  prairie  loam.  Origi- 
nally the  timber  along  the  Desplaiues  Itivcr  consisted 
of  a  belt  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
was,  perhaps,  equally  divided  between  Wheeling  and 
Xorthtield. 

Probably  the  first  settler  in  tho  town  was  a  Mr. 
Sweet,  whose  first  name  cannot  be  ascertained,  lie 
arrived  in  March,  1833.  selected  a  claim  on  Section 
13,  ami  built  a  cabin,  in  which  he  lived  until  the  fol- 
lowing October.  As  this  was  before  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  with 
reference  to  their  retirement  from  these  lands,  and  as 
they  were  generally  opposed  to  their  occupancy  by 
white  men.  Mr.  Sweet  must  have  beeu  on  especially 
friendly  relations  with  them  in  order  to  remain  there, 
and  yet  his  desire  to  remain  seems  not  to  huvo  been 
excessively  strong,  for  in  October  ho  sold  his  claim  to 
George  Strong  for  *<iQ.  Mr.  Strong,  before  finally 
deciding  to  huv  this  claim,  consulted  Colonel  Thomas 
J.  V,  Owen,  Indian  Agent  at  Chicago,  as  to  tho  pro- 
priety of  moving  onto  it,  and  as  to  tlie  probable  results. 
Colonel  Owen  advised  him  not  to  go,  as  the  Iudiauswerc 


hostile,  anil  as,  in  addition,  it  would  lie  necessary  for 
him  to  use  the  I'nited  States  troops  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  in  DAM  Mr.  Strong  should  attempt 
to  occupy  the  land  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Strong,  however,  having  set  his  heart  upon  this 
claim,  ami  knowing  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified 
in  a  short  time,  decided  to  make  the  venture,  and  on 
Monday.  September  '■!,  took  ]H)ssession  of  his  claim. 
At  this  time  his  nearest,  neighbor  to  the  northward 
was  Captain  Wright,  who  was  said  to  be  the  only  one 
between  him  and  W  a  like  gun  ;  and  to  the  southward 
his  nearest  neighbor  was  cither  General  Peel  or  Captain 
T.ileol  t — probably  the  former,  who  moved  onto  I  he  claim 
where  his  son,  A.  W.  Peet.  now  resides,  in  December  of  tho 
same  year.  Soon  after  moving  into  the  Sweet  shanty,  it 
was  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen  Indians,  whose  Inten- 
tion w  as  todrive  olt  Mr.  Strong,  lie,  however,  was  not  to 
1ms  driven  oil  easily.  Going  outside,  he  had  quite  a  fight 
with  them,  knocking  one  of  them  llatupon  tho  ground. 
He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  tho  others,  who 
with  uplifted  tomahawks  and  drawn  knives  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  death.  His  escape  is  attribut- 
able only  to  his  showing  no  signs  nf  fear.  The  treaty- 
was  soon  afterward  ratified,  and  settlers  came  on  in 
considerable  numbers.  Timothy  Titoomb  almost,  imme- 
diately afterward  tattled  jo  St  north  of  Mr.  Strong,  on 
Section  13,  but  soon  sold  out  to  Myron  Dimmick,  who 
staid,  however,  only  three  or  four  years.  William  B. 
Clay,  and  his  two  sons,  John  B.  aud  i).  II.  Clay, settled 
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ou  Section  12,  S.  M.  Salisbury  on  Suction  2,  James 
MackevuudhisbroLherou  Section  i4,  Christopher  ami 
Daniel' Stauger  on  Suction  13,  ami  Christian  Stryker 
Dtk  Section  12.  These,  among  others  came  in  1834, 
the  last  in  December.  Peter  Gebhardt  nunc  in  Jan* 
uarv,  1835,  remained  about  six  years,  ami  *M  out  to 
Henry  Miller.  Israel  .Martin  also  came  about  this  time, 
but  after  a  abort  resilience  moved  i«>  Palatine.  Joseph 
Filkius,  who  bail  made  Ilia  claim  in  1834,  built  his 
cabin  and  moved  his  family  into  it  iu  1835.  Matthew 
Cbivcl  came  ill  February,  1835.  during  which  year 
oigliteen  log  houses  at  least  were  raise*).  In  March, 
1830,  William  II,  Unntou  moved  into  the  town  and 
has  ever  since  hSOti  a  continuous  resident.  In  183? 
Kpbmuil  and  Charles  Morrison  settled  mi  Section  11 
or  18  j  Kuasell  Wheeler  and  Charles  Daniels  opened  a 
store  where  the  village  of  Wheeling  is  located,  which 
thov  kept  four  or  live  vcars,  and  sold  to  Joel  I* 
M.'DulTv.  In  1*38  a  Mr.  SheiMinl,  or  Shepherd, 
started  "a  blacksmith  shop,  and  Asher  0.  Skinner 
arrival  and  settled  oil  SoetioH  U.  Daniel  Martin  came 
iu  183H.  I»v  this  time  there  woa*  about  two  hundred 
inhabitant.-;  In  the  town.  After  the  ratification  of  the 
Indian  treaty  the  principal  cause  of  excitement  for  the 
first  few  years  white  mon  occupied  this  territory  was 
claim-jumping,  and  if  no  one  was  killed  for  this  crime, 
it  was  probably  because  the  rightful  jiusscssors  were  so 
thoroughly  united  and  organized  us  to  be  fully  eon- 
scions  of  their  strength  and  fully  assured  of  success  iu 
the  defense  of  their  rights,  as  claiiu-juni[iers  usually 
had  to  light  single-handed.  A  committee  consisting 
of  seven  citizens,  belonging  to  Wheeling.  wa3  appointed 
to  decide  on  questions  of  rightful  ownership  in  all 
cases  of  claim-jumping.  This  was  the  Inferior  Court. 
Besides  this,  n  Superior  Court,  or  Court  of  Appeal, 
was  ap|Hiinted,  consisting  of  three  citizens.  S.  M  Salis- 
bury, George  Strong,  and  Joseph  Kilkins,  In-fore  which 
any  case  might  be  carried  if  the  decision  of  the  Infe- 
rior Court  caused  dissatisfaction,  hut  the  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  was  final.  Tiic  most  Mi'ioui  difficulty 
the  settlors  of  Wheeling  were  connected  with  was  the 
ejecting  of  a  claim-jumper  from  a  claim  nut  north  of 
the  present  boundary  of  their  town  iu  l-ike  County,  iu 
which  case  the  claimant  was  assisted  by  two  female 
mcmlfors  of  his  family  feigning  sickness.  A  physician, 
summoned  for  the  purpose,  examined  the ''sick" 
women  and  pronounced  them  in  jwrfcet  health,  an  I 
on  the  strength  of  his  report  the  women  wero  carried 
out  of  doors  on  their  beds  by  the  Wheeling  vigilantes, 
and  the  house  pulled  down  This  was  about  the  last 
of  the  difficulties  of  this  kind. 

In  1837  a  survey  of  the  lands  in  this  town  was 
made,  and  as  iL  was  known  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  claims  already  taken  could  not  corrcspend 
with  the  section  lines  that  would  he  run,  the  settlers, 
by  mutual  consent, selected  S.  M.  Salisbury  to  purchase 
ail  the  land  they  had  claimed,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  re-deed  each  one's  individual  claim  to 
him,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  being  at  the  same  time 
governed  by  tho  section  lines  as  run  by  the  survey. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned. 

From  the  time  elections  became  nowssary  to  1850, 
when  the  town  was  organised,  the  territory  embraced 
within  its  limits,  together  with  a  part  of  Maine  and 
Northfield,  was  known  as  Wheeling  Precinct.  The 
place  of  voting  was  at  Wilcox's  tavern,  situated  on 
the  Milwaukee  Mad  near  where  it  crosses  the  Des- 
plaiues  River.  After  the  organization  of  the  town 
elections  were  held  at  the  village  of  Wheeling. 


This  town  was  organized,  as  were  tho  others  in  the 
county,  April  2,  1850.   Tho  meeting  was  held  "at  the 
house'  lately  kept  by  James  Parker  in  the  town  of 
Wheeling."   William  H.  Dunton  was  chosen  Moder- 
ator, Egbert  Van  Ylack,  Clerk,  and  George Fullajjur, 
Assistant  Clerk.   Theclectiou  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following  officers,  each  receiving  tho  vote  append- 
ed to  his  name:    Supervisor,  S.  M.  Salisbury,  106: 
Clerk,  liewis  I'ect,  85;  Assessor,  Ira  Millard,  UiO; 
Collector,  I)  B.  Uriggs,  100;  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways, Ira  Snow,  100,  W.  II.  Diinkm,  1*1,  Andrew 
Luce,  99;  Constables,  1).  B.  Briggs,  1*2,  S.  D.  W. 
Miller, '.»«.    A  pound  was  provided,  for,  to  be  as  dost 
the  center  of  tho  town  as  practicable,  mid  Myron 
Thornton  was  appointed  Poutul-master.   Three  hun- 
dred dollars  was  voted  to  be  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  for  building  a  pound  and  for  the  incidental 
expenses  of  tho  township,  hut  no  tax  has  evar  leea 
levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor  iu  Wheeling,  uor 
was  a  pound  provided  at  that  time.   Three  hundred 
dollars  was  raised  for  road  and  bridge  purpose*. 
Fences  were  required  to  be  built  four  feet  high.  Tlw 
total  Dumber  of  votes  cast  at  this  election  wus  191,  in 
certified  toby  Ijowis  I'ect, Town  Clerk,  indicating  s 
population  of  about   750.    Tho  Commissioners  of 
Highways  met  April  19,  and  divided  the  town  into 
six  road  districts.    Their  second  action  was  to  vacate 
a  road  running  north  and  south  from  the  Rand  raid 
to  tho  Dundee  road,  lietween  Sections  7  and  8,  and 
17  and  18.    This  action  was  taken  May  4,  on  the 
petition  of  ten  cit  izens,  dated  April  19-    The  hoard  of 
appointment,  consisting  of  S.  M.  Salisbury,  8«rxrvisor, 
Lewis  Feet,  Clerk,  William  Seoville,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  Joel   F.  Hawks,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
met  May  4  at  the  house  of  George  Strong,  m 
appointed   Lysander   Miller  Overseer  of  "#*«f 
for   District  Xo.  1;   Hichard  Adams  for  Jjo.  »J 
Ira  Snow  for  No.  3;  George  Strong  for  No.  4; 
Stephen  Lamb  for  No.  6,  and  James  Dtintou  fur  >n. 
C.   Oil  the  13th  of  Man  h,  1851.  tho  Coinnnssioseis 
divided  tho  town  into  nine  districts  each  two  miles 
square.    The  first  highway  fund,  received  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  previously  to  March.  25.  in»i. 
was  *200.    At  that  time  it  was  reported  that  m  "ve 
of  tho  road  districts  there  had  been  performed 
hundred  and  ninety -seven  days'  work,  ami  « MM" 
other  district  one  hundred  and  one.    The  elections 
subsequent  to  that  of  1850  have  resulted  in  tilling  we 
olliccs  as  follows:  .  ,  . 

,Wi«r,.- Joseph  Filkitis,  1851:  J*»f'"™f' 
lS5i  :  Joseph  Filkius,  1853 ;  William  Seoville.  1854  .'? ; 
Josso  Mattesoil,  :  George  Strong,  1858  to 

William  II.  Dunton,  1806-67:  Frederick  le-rh.  W't 
to  1870  ;  David  Peter,  1871 :  Frederick  Tench,  18.J  w 
;  C.  Odes,  1.S70  to  18*3,  inclusive 
6Ve,*,.-J.»hu  Filkius,  1851 ;  K-  K.  Beach,  1«S«» 
1850:  Charles  Vogt,  1857  to  1859:  P. 
1800;  William  H.  Dunton,  1*61  to  1805: .  J.  M-  wmr 
lows,  1800:  Ira  Millard,  1SG7:  William  11  Daiiton. 
18C8  to   1871:  Albert  ('..  Kennicott,  18.3;  '■ 
Tewksburv,  1874  to  1S70;  August  Waartek,  1877,  * 
M.  Thomas,  1878  to  1880;  Fred  K.  I'feifer.  18*1  to 
ls83,  inclusive.  „       ,  trill. 

Ammr*.—ln  Millard,  1851 :  E.  Beirv, ,183*.  » 
Seoville,  1853:  F.  It.  Bm^mi*V£ 


Schneider,  1800  to  1883,  inclusive. 
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Collector*. — D.  B.  Briggs,  1851;  Ira  Snow.  1852  to 
1854:  D.  F.  Wood,  1855;  Robert  Hopp,  1856;  L.  T. 


1867;  Charles'  Taego, 
188849:  Otto  Nolle,  1870;  Jacob.  Fritsch,  Mffj 


Peter,  18456  ;  Georg 
18884 

David  Peter,  1873-7+ ;  August  Waarick, ~  1875.76 ; 
Otto  Nolto.  1877-78;  Conrad  Miller,  1871. :  Henry 
Weinrieh,  1880-81 :  Charles  W.  Urenzcn,  1882-83.  " 

Commim»mr»  of  Highway*. —  Ira  Snow,  George 
Strong  anil  David  Fellows,  the  latter  appointed  1851: 
Peter  Schenck,  David  Fellows  and  A.  W.  Peet,  1852 
to  1854 ;  David  Fellows,  George  Fullagar  and  E.  A. 
Allen.  1855 J  David  Fellows,  George  Fullagar  and 
John  Bromley,  1856;  David  Fellows,  John  B  ronilev 
and  Christian  llegwcin,  1*57;  David  Fellows,  Chris- 
tiiui  llogweiu  and  William  Kirkhoff,  1858;  A.  Iff. 
Peet,  Alonzo  Hawks  and  Hiram  Perrv,  the  latter 
appointed  ls:,»;  A.  W.  Peet,  A.  Hawks  and  M.  D. 
Dean,  18ti>;  Frederick  Teach  for  one  year.  L.  Arnold 
for  two  years,  and  Phillip  Wolf  fur  three  years,  1*61  ; 
E  A.  Allen.  180".'  •  Alonzo  Hawks,  1  Mill -.'Henry  Rus- 
sell, 1801  ;  Hiram  Snow,  1*05 ;  Jacob  Sclmiahl,  1808  ; 
Jacob  Hui.singor,  1*67:  Luther  Whiting,  186s ;  Lad- 
wig  Volberding,  18459  :  Jacob  Hunsinger,  1870  ;  August 
Waarick,  18T1 ;  Harrv  Engelking.  1*73;  Philip 
Hartb,  1875;  Henry  Engelking,  )8?0;  Philip  Harth, 
1877:  Peter  Byer,  1878 }  Henry  Engelking,  1ST9; 
Philip  Harth,  1*80;  I'eler  Byer,' 1881  :  Uenrv  .Meyer, 
1882;  Henry  Kraft,  1883. 

Justice*  of  (lie  Peact — William  Scovillo  audi.  N. 
Schafer.  1854:  John  Hothscliil  i .  l  S ."•  7  :  John  Eoths- 
ehild  and  William  Scoville,  1858 :  J.  W.  Walton  and 
A.  W.  Poet,  1802  :  J,  W.  Walton  and  Daniel  T.  WimhI, 
1806;  John  D.  Beach,  1868:  John  D.  Peach  ami 
William  Wallace.  1870;  Jacob  Fritsch  and  W.  H. 
Duuton,  1873-77-81. 

Coiwtahkn. — Ira  Snow  and  D.  13.  Briggs,  18">1 : 
Daniel  Fritsch,  1852;  Ira  Snow  and  D.  F.  Wood, 
1855:  John  Beldeu,  18545;  s.  S.  Dewey  and  E.  K. 
Peach,  1802 :  Charles  Wetzel,  appointed  1803,  elected 
1864;  K.  K.  Beach  and  Hiram  S.  Rich,  1605:  John 
Peter,  Jr.,  and  K.  K.  Beach,  1886;  E.  K.  Beach  and 
James C.  Peter,  1870-78-74;  Byron  D.  Thurber,  1870: 
K.  K.  Beach  and  Luther  Whiting,  lf>?7 :  Henry  Wein- 
rieh aud  George  Hurst,  1881:  J.  P.  Hansom,  ls&2. 

Oivrseer*  of  l/ie  Poor. — Garret  Lusher,  1851;  Peter 
Filbert,  1852  to  1854:  It.  !•'.  Wood,  1855 ;  Beuben 
Hroniley,  1850;  Hiram  Ferry,  1*57;  Elias  Wood, 
18V);  (5.  N.  Olmsted,  ISO:.'. 

Truxtcex  of  School*. — A.  G.  Skinner,  1809 :  John 
Peter,  1870 ;  Joel  Burling.inic,  ls71 ;  Daniel  K.  Draper. 
1873:  John  Peter  and  Hiram  Snow,  1874 ;  Conrad 
Miller,  1875;  Louis  Fischer,  1870;  Luther  Whiting, 
1877:  Conrad  Miller,  1878;  l/mis  Fischer,  1879: 
Luther  Whiting.  IKSo ;  David  Arnold,  1881:  Louis 
Fischer,  1**2;  L.  W.  Whiting,  1883. 

77m  S.-liml*  of  H'/usf//«.'/.— There  are  no  records  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  this  township  of  an  earlier 
date  than  April  6,  1857.  At  that  time  there  were  ten 
districts.  W.  H.  Duuton.  A.  W.  Peet  aud  E.  K. 
Beach  were  the  school  trustees,  and  William  Scoville 
was  treasurer  of  the  school  fund.  W.  II.  Duuton  de- 
cani;- treasurer  of  this  fund  in  1862  and  has  held  the 
office  ever  since.  In  In-51  the  school  fund  was  $3,800. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  19,890.03.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  census  of  the  school  children  taken  in 
early  days,  but  the  census  of  1883  shows  the  following 
numbers  in  the  respective  districts:  District  No.  1, 


187;  No.  3,  144  ;  No.  5,  87;  No.  0,  67;  No.  7,  84 ; 
No.  8,  237;  No.  10,507:  total  number,  1,3.3.  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Wheeling  in  1880  was 
2,296.    In  1883  it  was  probably  about  2,500. 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS. 


Arlington  Heights  is  situated  on  the  Wisconsin 
Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway, 
hWllty-two  and  two-lifths  miles  from  Chicago.    It  is 
located  on  the  old  farm  of  W.  II.  Dunton,  aud  until 
about  1874  was  named  Duuton  after  him.    The  lirst 
plat  appears  to  have  been  made  November  3,  1854, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways for  the  town  of  Wheeling.    Three  highways  ran 
parallel  with  each  other  north  and  south  through  this 
subdivision,  live  chains  apart,  and  the  lirst  live  chains 
east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  29,  and  each  running 
south  forty  chains.    These  three  streets  wero  named 
Prairie.  Duuton  aud  Vail  streets,  and  were  each  four 
rods  wide.    There  was  also  a  highway,  commencing 
thirty  rods  south  from  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
quarter  section,  and  running  east   twenty  chains. 
Underbill's  addition  was  surveyed  by  Edmund  Bixbv, 
County  Surveyor,  May  19, 1859)  and  was  acknowledged 
May  25.    It  is  south  of  the  railroad  and  is  a  part  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 30.     Miner's  addition,  consisting  of  twenty  acres, 
was  surveyed  by  R.  F.  C lough,  May  27.  1859,  and  was 
acknowledged  October  10,  lSo'.t.    It  is  the  north  half  of 
the  southeast,  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section 
30.  Atkins'  addition  lies  west  of  Vail  Street, and  north 
of  the  railroad.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Euclid 
Avenue,  and  west  by  Elm  Street.   Various  other  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  until  at  present  the  town  plat 
contains  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  nrig-' 
inal  sutxlivision  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  part  of  W.  II. 
Do II ton's  farm.    His  house,  built  in  )S45,  was  tho 
lirst  built  within  the  limits  of  the  place.    Ho  was  liv- 
ing there  at  the  time  of  tho  lirst  survey.    The  second 
building  erected  here  was  a  store  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Miner, 
in  1854,  the  same  year  in  which  the  depot  was  built, 
and  in  1855  W.  0,  Wing  became  the  second  merchant 
in  the  pliicc.    The  second  residence  was  erected  by 
James  McGrath.    The  lirst  blacksmith  shop  was 
opened  early  in  1855  by  a  Mr.  Page,  and  the  second 
later  in  the  same  year  by  John  Fleming.    Tho  First 
Presbyterian  Church  society   was  organized  Sep- 
tember 28,  1855,  and  in  1850  the  lirst  hotel  was 
started  by  J«  V.  DoWUS  ds  Co.    The  first  hardware 
store  was  started  this  year  by  John  II.  Gale,  aud  the 
second  by  Johnson  .v.  Peter,  in  1803.    A  tin  shop  was 
started  in  1800  by  William  De  Long:  in  1801,  a  cheese 
factory  by  Enoch  Williams,  who  afterward  sold  it  to 
lleinrich  "Bros.,  who  still  own  it  and  continue  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheese.    In  1805  a  grist  mill  was  estab- 
lished   b\  James    Shirra.     In  the    meantime  the 
erection  of  residences  went  on  gradually.    There  has 
l>een  nothing  phenomenal  in  the  growth  of  Arlington 
Heights.    In  1874,  in  order  to  give,  if  possible, a  fresh 
impetus  to  its  development,  a  number  of  its  citizens 
conceived  the  idea  of  changing  its  name  from  plain 
"  Dunton"  to  the  more  high-sounding  one  of  "Arling- 
ton Heights."    The  name   of  the  post-office  was 
changed,  as  was  also  that  of  the  railroad  station,  but 
tho  results  were  neither  so  immediate 
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a*  hud  been  fondly  hoped.  The  ^  illn.ao  buwcrer  BOB* 
tinned  to  gro*  M  befiiw,  slowly.  The  post-oihce  was 
established  Uecomiior  s,  18.V1;  Aaa  Diinton  wot 
first  I Wmastor,  and  the  uflU*  WW  kept  in  ttf,  II-  Dun- 
toii's  house.  At  the  expiration  of  a  >w,  w.  this  tug 
was  Mroohrted  PofttMMttr.  M»«Ka**diMa  I'uttwaja- 
ers  have  been  John  Hidden,  In  Woodford,  J.  V. 
Downs,  J.  N.  Olmsted  *»»d  1'.  &  Ihivis,  present 
Incumbent. 

7B«  AW  PrntytritM  Sornttg  f«  organised  So|i- 
tcml»or2S.  IjSoo.  The  tir-t  trustee*  were:  ».  U.  I ►1111- 
tou,  William  Scovillo.  mid  E.  A.  Allen.  The  Church 
was organtaed  in  Irtii;,  and  tin-  lirai  nettled  pastor  was 
Iter,  David  11.  Kiugalov,  from  fie*  York,  who 
remained  from  September  24,  is.".*;,  to  May.  isw.  At 
the  time  of  organization  the  Church  had  fifteen  mein- 
i«.s.  The  building  erected  is  •  frame-structure  with 

brick  basement,  34x48  feel,  and  CUat  about  43,000. 
Two  lots  £»r  the  church  and  one  for  the  parsonatre 
vera  donated  by  ftr,  11.  Unntmi,  at  the  corner  of  Don- 
ton  and  Eastman  streets.  The  ministers  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Ktog«!er  have  liocn  i  Hev.  <ulviu  (  lark,  atirup- 
plv,  to  tin  foil  of  I80»;  Hev.  0,  P.  Ueaclt,  from  ihe 
fallof  ls«".n  to  A)»ril  'J.  lS>yi;  Bev.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  as 
stated  supply,  from  May.  IWri,  In  May.  18(54;  Hev. 
Newton  Barrett  settled  pastor,  from  May,  18li4,  to 
January,  1873:  Uev.  John  H.  Sutherland,  staled  sup- 
ply, from  April.  187d,  to  April,  l*?4:  Her.  George 
I i  Marsh,  from  1*74  ti>  I«T5 ;  Hev.  William  M.  Par- 
tholomcw.  from  January,  l$W>.  to  18*7.  lie  then  WtUt 
settled  pastor  fruMi  May".  18*7.  to  October,  188%  The 
Church  is  al  present  supplied  by  I'ev.  ti.  Clark.  The 
present  membership  of  this  Church  is  seventy. 

Hit  Mrl/nxfist  fi/tixro/mt  ('Ao/vA. — The  Methodist* 
bed  a  class  at  Elk  Urpre  previous  to  1*40,  belonging 
to  the  Wheeling  circuit.  The  lir-t  quarterly  meeting 
was  held  October  31,  1810,  Hev.  John  T."  Mitchell, 
presiding  elder.  After  the  building  of  the  railroad 
to  Arlington  Heights,  the  sorviiv>  were  Iransferred  to 
that  village,  and  held  for  a  lime  in  the  allie  of  the 
store  owned  hy  VI*.  <!.  Wins.  Hev.  Thomas  Cochran 
preached  here  in  1 S 5s.  Jle  was  succeeded  hy  Hev.  T. 
U  Olmsteil  in  1859.  under  whom  there  was  a  great 
revival  and  largo  number*  added  to  the  Church.  With 
increased  numbers  eamc  the  necessity  Tor  and  the 
financial  strength  to  huild  a  church  edifice.  The 
building  was  erected  in  ISi»0  at  a  cost  of  about  k2,00u. 
The  parsonage  now  belonging  to  the  society  cost 
* 1,800.  Hev.  Samuel  Htwsawili  pastor  of  this  Church 
in  1801-6*1;  Iter.  Thomas  Cochran.  1X'»3  tol8Ct»; 
Hev.  Aaron  Cross,  1800-07;  Iter,  Thomas  H.  Salter- 
lield,  180;  to  1S7".  Hev.  T.  M.  (faodfeilow,  1870-71 : 
Hev.  P.  K.  Rye.  187-.':  Hev.  A.  T.  Needham.  18  7i. 
Up  to  this  time  Elk  Grove  and  Arlington  Heights 
had  hut  one  preacher,  but  during  this  year  the  tiro 
churchm  were  separated  and  each  had  a  preacher. 
Kcv.  \V.  H.  Holmes  became  preacher  at  Arlington 
Heights  in  1814  ;  Hev.  W.  J.  Minium.  ]s75:  Hev. 
»;.  II.  Horner,  MM;  Hev.  S.  T.  Shaw.  187T:  Hov.  C. 
H.  Ford.  1080;  Hev.  HnU-rt.  Proctor,  1881 1  Hev.  O. 
A.  Erring,  18.VJ,  and  Hev.  E.  M.  Poring  hi  ls*l. 

'llic  I'me&trtfiti  OtHrrh  was  -lii  icI  here  in  |si;-.', 
at  which  timo  there  were  about  otic  hundred  incut- 
Iters,  scattered,  however,  iplile  wi  lelv  I hroiiL'hoil I.  tlic 

Korrotlttding  ooontrv,  some  of  them  living  as  far  awav 
as  Uikc  Zurich.  The  bnfldiug  erocfod  bv  them  was  n 
frame  gtrueiun-  10x60  feet,  ami  uott  li.OtW.  finding 
themselves  unable  to  sustain  the  Church  tlteytohl  their 
church  boilding  t.>  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  in  HM»7, 
for  *1,700,  uud  dislumde  l.    Tb:<  prlncipitl  ministers  at 


this  i  liuieh  were  ihe  Hev.  P.  Livenuorc.  bttbui}  d 
Mar.  \  l.iM'rniMiv;  Hev.  .1.  A.  Fishlwek.  Rev.  W.lt 
UmI  .  uivl  H'  *.  Mr.  Ihi'  kloy.  This  Church  uev er  bd 
itiietik'-i  uiiniMer. 

>'/.  J'ctci's  EntwpJi  -al  i.ullitruti  Chnrrlt.  belonging 
to  the  S\  no  l  of  Mismiiri.  Ohio,  and  other  Stated  nus 
ori/auizeil  March  30,  1800,  with  sown  BWtlro. 
During  ibis  same  year  a  church  was  lu<  ill  in  the  soutli- 
eru  part  id  I  ho  ullage.  In  IStiT  I  hev  houglit  tlw 
iHitldiug  creeled  hv  the  Cnivcrsali-ts,  which  they  u*wl 
until  1884  as  a  church,  converting  the  church  buiU- 
iliu'  lirst  ereetc  I  into  a  schooUhouse.  In  18Ki  they 
creeled  a  line  brick  eililice.  one  slorv  hi-rh.  and 
foi  l.  The  spire  is  110  feet  high.'  [tuwitg 0HH 
and  boll  this  ehureh  ixisr  l>10^0U,  The  organ  alone 
cost  ll.jliO.  The  Church  now  has  eighty-five  nteut- 
bors.  ami  the  nerrfcw  are  attended  hy  nboitt  one  run- 
drcd  and  si\t>  families.    The  lirst  pri  aehcr  was  Uev. 

W.  lbirtlinu'.  from   Klk  (trnxc:  the  si  ml.  Uev.  II. 

Schmidt,  also  from  Elk  Urore,  and  the  lliird  ami 
protenl  ]»astor.  Hoc  Kdmnuil  Hoe  ler.  who  lias  lnvii 
coin  inuottsiv  with  tlte  Ohnrch  twee  1808,  The  pur>'- 

chial  school' connected  with  thist'hurcli  was  slartiil  in 
1*08,  The  lirst  livelier  was  II.  Kiu/.li.  who  mminef 
lllltil  18*1,  the  KCimd  E.  Hudolph.  who  nnnaiuol 
until  is;:t  and  was  thou  Mieordod  by  the  prweut 
lo.n  hor.  V.  Milil/.or.  The  nehool  is  attended  hy  atont 
one  bundle  I  and  fortv  thildreu. 

The  SekmL—  Arlington  Heights  is  in  District  X«.  10: 
a  M  hiNiUioitse  was  built  in  1849.  siMeon  feet  loaare, 
in  which  Mi<*  Sarah  Thornton  was  the  lirst  teacher. 
This  wltonMmtwe  was  used  until  W>.  in  wh'uli  uar 

a  -i  hnoldioiise  was  ercrted  with  two  1  n«.  an.)  two 

teachers  were  engaged,  and  until  l*'0  1  here  win' 
alwavs  two  teacher*  and  sometimes  three  engaged.  Ill 
IS^tfa  now  brick  sehmildioiise  was  erected,  twosiont'j 
high  and  Cntltainiug  Tour  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  ♦ltyWO 
Tin  "rouni|sc.i>t  teVOttUd  thefurui»hingof  three rwm* 
(LOtKt.  The  school  was  gr.nled  in  isi",  when  the  pet 
Imihling  was  lirst  oi  cupied.  Since  this  time  the  pnn- 
cipals  of  the  school  have  Ihvii  :  Harrison  Merry  frnui 

is-.utr.  the  sm  er  of  is".'.»:  William  king.  1m.1- 

1880)  P.  V.  CwdJe,  1880  to  188«5  J.  E.  Anwreog 
from  1884  to  the  prcsoul  time.    Ada  It.  I';'"*'  ',' 
leachor  in  the  priiuarv  department,  anil  MtW 
Kircholf.  in  the  mlerniedialc  department- 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Arlington  ItetgW 
two  hardware  >tores.t.wodnig  stores,  fowgawewttow^ 
two  shoe  store-,  four  holds,  one  haken.  one  WlW*5 
CStublbdlBKIlt,  txn.  iuininerv  stores,  one  fwl-niHI.  <"'v 
grUt-tttill  and  one  foiindrv.'  live-  blacksmith  shop*. cm 
repair  abm,  thn-s-  churches,  one  public  school  awl  m 
Luihcraii  school,  and  a  iiojktlatkw  of 
humlrod.  The  district  is  No.  10,  with  10,  cln  « Ina 
iiu.lor  iweulv-oite.  The  public  R-huol  ha^  '"r"1 
teachers. 


ARLINGTON  llElliUTS.  HOVB&HlCUi  sKtTllltS. 

K hUMl  A.  AIJ.KN-,  fi.ri.ier.  M  1*ni  in  Wiwl«rC«gJ; 
Vi..  in  IMs.  W1„  „f  Kt.i«b  awl  Am.r.  AhVu.   Hi  «    «'  , 

 lit  r  in  1*47.  Incited  ...  II..'  town  «[  «  b?lu>*,','£  ,  »  |  . 

S,  .  ti„i.:n.  iW.ch.,.12.  Kane-  tl.  wljrte  h»  ^fSSSU 
war-,  wh-i.  I„- ,„..,  , 'l  to  thu  village,  whrrc  I*  Iw-  ",.  ,.:„, 
'Me  ..wns  ii  line  n-r-idi-m  r-  »n.l  three  acres  of  land  °n^*  r 
Avenue,    lie  « a-  nmrrii-,1  in  1H47  to 

.l.ii.i'hler  of  K.l«anl  ami  .lane  Sawyer.    He  >-"      '  'u,i\K.r. 
I'n-liH  n..ii  Church:  lie  lia-  Una  onuot     ' r ",;''  j , ,, ,.  - 
-i:o..  il-o viuiiz.it  k.n.    Mr-  Allen  wasooeor  I  Ik  1  >t   •  , 
l>.r-:il  the  .,rwnnizalion  of  Ihe  Chi.reli.    Mr.  Allen 
|..-ii|«  rutiLv  man.    He  ha-  held  mrious  lo«n  ■  ■ 
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active  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  having  served 
mativ  year-  on  tin-  •»  hnol  board. 

JOHN  ALLEN  farmer  1'.  n.  Arlington  Heights,  was  ln.ni 
ill  Windsor  County  Vt»,  in  1823,  son  <»r  John  and  Elizabeth 
Allen.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  \KKi.  with  his  [miix-iUs.  and 
|0M(«(1  on  the  farm  in  Section  211.  Town-hip  41.  lUnge  II. 
where  they  lived  until  the  death  >f  hi-  father,  which  occurred 
in  1*47,  at  the  age  of  sixty  seven.  Mrs.  Allen  still  lives  on 
the  old  home-lead  with  her  son.  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
On  attaining;  hi*  iiiajoritv  the  subject  of  this  sketch  engaged 
in  Burning  until  1850.  when  hj  wnl  toL'aiifornia  ami engaged 
in  mining  for  three  year*  TfbOB  ho  returned  to  Elk  Grove  and 
Mttled  on  tin?  old  farm  where  he  has  since  n-*ii|e<l.  it  contain- 
ing 2M  acres.  He  was  married  in  185IS  to  Miss  Ann  Hunting*, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Hunting.  They  hare  had  two 
children,  one  now  living.  Mis.  {Hunting)  Allen  died  in  I8H5, 
ami  he  was  married  in  ISliT  to  Mi"  Josephine  Hacleton,  They 
have  had  one  child.  Klizabelh.  He  ha-  lwen  Su|>ervisor.  As- 
sessor and  l(:  ad  Commissioner,  and  has  l«en  active  in  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  community  where  he  lives. 

TlloM  AS  ALLISON',  farmer,  was  bom  in  England  in  18*1. 
son  or  Thomas  and  Mary  \lli-on.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Cook  County  in  1833.  They  remained  in  Chicago  for  a  few 
month-,  and  then  located  on  a  claim  on  North  Brunch,  three 
mile-  from  the  city.  After  three  yearn  he  sold  hi*  farm  to  A.  i». 
Fullertoii  ami  reriion-d  to  Nortlilield.  Cook  County,  where  he 
maided  until  hi-  death,  which  occurred  in  Jauu  iry.  Mt 
the  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight  years.  His  mother  died  ill  IX", 
at  tile  age  of  eighty-four.  Thi-y  had  been  married  fifty-four 
year-.  The  subject  of  this  -ketl-h  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss 
Pentiiea  II.  Miller,  daughter  o(  Henry  ami  Elizabeth  Miller. 
Her  |jiirt-nts  settled  in  Wheeling  Township  in  I  WW.  Mr«.  Mil- 
ler is  still  living  with  her  daughter  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  Thev  have  had  sis  children :  four  are  still  living — 
Marv  K.,  George  H-  J-  Albert  and  lister  T.  Thcvare  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcnpul  Church :  he  is  one  of  Ita  trus. 
tees,  and  ha-  served  in  that  capacity  -ince  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  in  1881,  Mr.  AUieon ulteiided  the  first  school, 
in  1*12.  organized  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  schoolmates 
were  mostly  half-hreeds. 

CIIAULES  II.  ATKINS  was  born  in  Kennebec  County.  Me., 
in  l*J3,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Atkins.  1 1©  came  to  Cook 
County  in  January.  1857.  and  wo.-  agent  of  the  American  Express 
Company  in  Chicago  from  18>s  to  1981,  He  then  engaged  in 
the  machine  and  foundry  bn-iuess.  In  May.  |hm:i.  he  moved  to 
Arlington  Heights,  where  he  is  engaged  in  fruit  raising.  They 
have  sixt  v-flvc  acres  nd joining  t  he  village  of  Arlington  I  Icightis 
and  have  about  thirl)  iu  re.- devoted  to  fruit  raising.  He  make* 
a  spi-cinlty  of  apple.-,  cherries  and  grape-,  and  lias  about  l.-VXI 
bearing  apple  Ireos,  I.iKK)  Iticlimond  cherries,  and  5,(M)I)  grape 
vines,  chieflv  Concords.  He  lias  also  a  large  varietj  of  other 
fruit,  and  has  thirty-live  acres  devoted  to  general  farm- 
ing, lie  has  a  flue  residence,  surrounded  by  tree-  ami  shrub- 
bery, art  i-l  tr.d'.>  arranged,  «  h  1  li  maki  -  bin  boM  '        1  bl 

meel  fclljrhtful  and  attractive  in  the  town.  He  was  married 
in  1855  to  Miss  Mary  I..  Watson,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Klecto 
Watson.  Her  parent-  rain  t.)  Chicago  in  1837,  where  they 
lived  until  their  death.  The  have  had  three  children,  two  now 
living- Elisabeth  and  Bmilr.  Mr-.  Atkins  and  the  children 
are  meiiibers  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  lie  i-  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  A,  A.  M.,  and  a  Itoyul  Arch 
Mason. 

MRS,  K.  W.  HAHNES  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Vt., 
in  IHtKJ,  daughter  of  Elm*  and  Laviim  Miner.  She  w.i- mar- 
ried in  18211  to  Joseph  A.  Harm--,  WartsBeld,  Vl.  They  came 
to  Cook  County  in  1833,  and  located  for  the  And  winter  in  Chi- 
cago. Thev  bought  a  lot  and  built  a  house  on  Kinzie  Street, 
near  Canal,' for  which  they  paid  #50.  and  sold  it  twenty-three 

yean  later  for  #9,000.   Iiithe  spring  of  1834  they  located  in 

Elk  tirove.  on  a  farm  containing  -11")  acre-.  Mrs.  Harm*  was 
the  first  while  woman  in  Elk  GrovoToWlWbip.  Mr.  Barnes  died 
in  1881,  at  the  ug.-  of  seventy-sil  year-.    Mrs.  Hnrne-  still 

lives  on  the  old  I  le-tead  where  she  Iiils  lived  for  fifty  years. 

She  has  hud  three  chil  lien,  one  now  living.  Mar*  died  at 
the  age  of  six  v.-ars,  Adeline  Ko/.icne.  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and 
Amelia  ltu-cl.  deceased,  a:  the  lge  of  thirty-eight  years.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  They  -tatted  with 
teams  from  Vontpelier.  Vt..  on  the  ljlhdavof  August.  18:13. 
the  party  consisting  of  eleven  persons— Dr.  Miner  and  wife. 
.Mrs.  Lavina  Wilder,  Mrs.  Humes  and  six  -hfldreo  from  one 
to  twelve  year-  of  age.  Thev  arrived  in  Chieago  the  28lh  day 
or  Septemlx'r.  Mr.  Bar  DO*  preceded  hi*  family  iiImhiI  six 
months,  he.  In  company  with  Eli  William-  and  family,  ar- 
riving in  Chicago  in  April. 

WILLIAM  BATTEUM  ANN,  merchant,  was  Imrn  in  t.-r- 
matiy  In  1830.  son  of  J.  H.  and  Mariah  Baltermanii.  Ueeanie 


to  Cook  Coiintv.  111.,  in  1853,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he. 
lived  for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  for  sume  years  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  grocery  business.  In  iJMll  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Samuel  D.  Clark,  in  the  lumber  business.  After 
four  years  he  was  employed  by  Bradmr.  Charnley  &  Co.  as 
foreman  which  position  he  hell  for  four  years.    He  then 

established  thi  Lrr        >    n-in  —  -n  *ln      r.m  of  tin  >  .  i.!>,i.d 

Cjinaiport  Avenue,  which  he  followed  for  id«out  three  years. 
From  I  WW  to  1ST1  he  was  member  of  the  City  Council,  includ- 
ing the  lime  of  the  great  fin-.  In  lsTS  he  went  to  I'ulatinc, 
and  was  memlicr  of  the  tlrm  of  II.  A.  Ahleman  a,  Co.  in  the 
Max  mill,  and  during  Hie  time  he  ani  eewtilllfd  with  that  firm 
they  built  the  feed  mill.  In  I1**!  he  sold  his  interest.  H.  C. 
Battennaiin  and  he  came  to  Arliugt  m  Heights  and  bought  the 
store  and  lots  where  his  nres'  iit  business  is  located,  on  Myrtle 
Avenue  north  -ide  of  railroad.  He  came-  a  full  line  of  mer- 
i  handise,  his  business  having  increased  sixlv  per  cent  since  It* 
establishment,  llewasimrri.il  in  IH.'it)  to  M i—  Thersa  I)<a-r>- 
ner  daughter  of  Charles  and  Minnie  IWrsiier.  They  have 
had  seven  children,  three  are  now  living — Emma,  William 
urn'  Itadaiine.  He  fata  inemla-r  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  lie  ha*  been  trustee  of  the  Church  of  that  denomi- 
nation in  Chicago  for  iiIkhiI  eight  year*. 

JOHN  K.  IIEST.  M.  1).,  wa.stH.rn  in  Mellenry  County,  III., 
iu  MM,  -i>n  of  Michael  and  Hannah  Bit-I.  In  IstW  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  ll'ith  Illinois  Infantry,  and  served  one  year, 
when  he  was  di-chorged  for  disability.'  He  licgaii  the  study  of 
medicine  in  IHHii  with  l>r.  T.  W.  Stull.  of  Marengo,  and  n>n- 
linuiil  it  during  the  years  lsr.s  and  180W  with  Dr.  11.  W. 
Itiehiirdson.  of  Woodatock.  He  entered  Ku*h  Meilical  College 
in  180X.  ami  graduuled  from  t list  InetltuUntl  in  IsTn.  In 
March  of  t he  latter  year  lie  located  at  Arlington  Height- and 

entered  upon  Ins  practice,  it  has  bera  ins  aim  to  attain  a 

higher  -lamlanl  for  hi-  profession,  ami  by  his  efforts,  with  the 
co-o|s  ration  of  neighboring  phy.-icians,  lie  has  been  successful 
in  gaining  a  proper  respect  for  the  profession  throughout  the 
community,  end  the  re-pect  of  his  professionol  brethren. 
During  the  winter  of  1K82-KI  he  tools  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Hellcvuc  College.  New  York  City,  where  he  devoted 
the  time  to  «|icciut  branches,  including  surgery,  micros  opy 
and  larjngoecophv.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  and  Illi- 
nois State  mclical  societies. 

MEVEK  UH'M,  Deputy  Sheriff,  was  l«rn  in  Al-ace, 
Franiv,  in  1H2H.  son  of  N.  and  Flora  Blum.  He  came  to  Conk 
County  ill  1n.*j4.  and  located  iu  West  Wheeling,  when'  he 
engaged  in  the  meat  business  for  three  years,  lie  then  engaged 
in  merchandising  for  live  years,  also  in  dealing  in  .stock.  Iu 
IStW  he  purclui-ed  the  Madison  House,  of  which  he  was  the 
proprietor  for  thirteen  years.  Since  that  time  he  has  rented 
out  the  house.    He  was  ap|K>iuted  Deputy  Sheriff  in  187(1 


serving  two  years.  In  1STS  he  was  re-appointcd.  then  again 
iu  1882,  which  appointment  he  Mill  hold*,  lie  has  Ik'cii  a 
member  <<f  the  school  board  of  Arlington  Heights  for  twelve 


years.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  K  A.  M.,  and  a 
Hoval  Arch  Mason.  In  18.V!  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta 
Mu'rchrot.  They  have  eight  children— Clara.  Abraham.  Bottie. 
Joseph.  Isaac.  I'aulina.  Jacob  and  Sadie.  Mr.  Ilium  ha*  been 
engaged  as  an  auctioneer  in  connection  with  his  other  business 
for  the  last  fifteen  wars. 

CIIHISTI  AN  BCSSE,  farmer,  was  l>orn  in  Hanover.  Ger- 
many, in  1^2M.  son  of  Fredrick  and  Frrdcrikit  Buxse.  He 
came  to  Cook  County.  HI.,  in  1818,  locating  on  the  farm  where 
lie  now  resides,  on  Section  It.  Town-hip  II,  Hange  11.  con- 
-i-ting  of  253  acres.  He  was  married  in  1S-IH  to  Miss  Frederika 
llenjes.  They  have  had  six  children,  five  are  now  living — 
Fredrick.  Louisa.  Hannah,  Henry  ami  Frederika.  The  father 
of  the  subject  of  thi-  sketch  died  in  1878.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  hud  forty-live  grandchildren  and  four- 
teen great -grandchildren.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Mr.  Ilusse  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Ccs.k  County, 
180*.  anil  held  the  position  for  six  years.  In  1873  he  waseleeted 
one  of  ihe  County  Commissioners  of  Cook  County.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  :  he  was  elected 
in  ISM).  He  was  Census  Enumerator  for  his  township  in  1880, 
and  has  held  various  town  offices. 

LOl'IS  Bl'SSE,  farmer  and  merchant,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1*37,  son  of  Fredrick  and  Frederika  Bussc.  He 
came  to' Cook  County  iu  1.818  with  his  parents.  His  father 
located  in  Elk  Grove  Township,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1878.  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  la-en  exteii-ively  engaged  in 
farming,  owning  one  of  the  finest  farms  iu  the  township,  con- 
taining 4\<i  acres.  In  188(1  he  built  a  cheese  and  butter  factory, 
and  has  since  Is-en  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.    The  buildings  are  84x52  and  81x32,  erected  at  the 
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cost  of  $?,O00.    He  established  a  riow  iii  1*80,  j"  which  he 

carriesa  full  flock  oi  Bocorto,  dotbing,  I  uaad  nkwncIc. 

He  was  married  in  18BS  t..  Ml*  CbrMlat*  Kirefc4.1T  rhcy 
have  seven  children— William,  Hannah,  SofttM,  hdward. 
tleurge.  Louis  and  August.  Ui  fr  a  member  of  the  UiJftemn 
Church  Bin!  Ims  been  Intttei  :•  t  -  n  n  »•  M»  II-  •*  I  ••'»•»"" 
sinner  of  H  ighwavs  t<*  the  town  1  Klfc  Hrm*  Powa  Ins- 
urer »iii|selinoltlirw«iir,wliU-li..tli"i-  hvfcuslH'W  ft»>*wayM». 
J,  \V.  CiMlKV.  patentee  id  iIb<  Miainnifl  sewMB  ruawHtac, 

was  lairn  at  Km*  lirovc.  m.  |  Ian*  .  lib,  in  l-K  W» 

Jonathan  nod  Hridatuic Corey,  Hi-  parent*  selilnj  in  Kdgnr 
Count v  in  lt>M.  The  ttbjcvl  "I  II  -  -I-'1  II  1  ""  '"  C«* 
County  in  l8?7,and  Located  in <'!»••.  -  H<  »*»  "  1  nWS*«" 
for  nitwit  years  in  the  sewn.-  mm  1  in*  '••n-m—»  »*  an  inventor. 

Hit  first  invention  was  I  |*l        M  the  1  nn  i  I  k.  which 

patent  was  i-sucd  in  Jamu:<.  I*>.  H's  -"'lid  patent  «.>- 
i,s.icd  in  ltW0iema«|terfaldii»l4t*H'unl«  stjti  1. 1  ■  1  hap  ami  work 

•>f  that  kind.  It  is  now  man  •■  *  1  ••■  1   '•  I '••>-•  M.mbitta 

Company,  nf  Chicago.  In  ItWI  la  bud  patents  !-••.<  I  mm  the 
Jennie  June,  which  is near  niniiufar'l  lilvd  ■  >.  Jtut*  Mmm- 
fuctitriiig  Company,  of  Chi  ■ lib  lari  inrcntlnji  «..-  lb* 
INanaaul  machine,  <rhicb  la'  ilicei»1  .  in  I882,  :'  Mng  Ik»w 
manufactured  by  Ihc  Diamond  S  wing  Mw  (line  Cmnpaiiy,  In 
Mav.  l*#i.  he  engaged  in  ihc  lifltpl"!  •  l  ll*  Sigwwll  .**•»■  ing 
Machine  Company  and  moved  to  Arlington  Height.-,  having 

ihc  wqailnUinliinrijr  of  the  Diamond  nim bine,  la  which  he 
devote*  his  time  in  connection  with  hi*  dalle*  of  invention, 
lie  «n<  Married  in  1HHI  to  Ml—  Carrie  Maiidevillc,  daughter 
nf  llenrv  and  Annie  Maiidevillc.  Thcv  have  one  child, 
Kthel  M. 

J  AM  lis  DVXTOX,  farmer,  was  lioni  in  Oswego.  X.  Y„  in 
18J:>,  Min  of  .Wand  Utfcj  liunton.  He  cuinc  to  Cook  Count V, 
111.,  wiih  Ma  parents,  in  MBM,  locating  at  Deer  tirovc.  In 
l-r.  bit  father's  laitiily  moved  to  Lcmont  mid  opened  the 
Mime  <|Uarry.  They  had  a  contract  for  furnishing  cut  stone 
for  some  of  I  he  Hist  hrick  building*  in  Cliicap>.  In  WW  he 
located  the  farm  on  which  be  now  n-*i,l>-^.  bttl  did  not  settle 
uiwn  it  until  18)4.  He  was  HUtrrM  in  l*l!<  to  M  iss  E-tlier  X. 
Hawker,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Kami;  Hawker.  They  have 
bad  eight  children.  e**cti  of  wlmm  are  now  living — Mary  K., 
Ijiiira.  Kinma.  Carrie  (dcoeaaed),  Bofaert  J. ,  olive  II.,  W.  Asa 
anil  l»is  K.  Mrs.  liunton  died  in  1x19.  lie  has  Ihi-ii  .  n:  aged  in 
farming  since  hU  first  locution  on  his  farm,  in  1*41.  Oaring 
the  last  four  year?  he  has  mode  a  specialty  of  gardening.  lie 
has  thi-  year  ten  acres  of  cueiinibcrs.  His  farm  OQWtalni  WO 
acres  of  land,  a  part  nf  which  i-  within  the  village  limits.  He  has 
a  verv  line  residence,  which  is  one  of  tin-  beat  in  the  township. 

WILLIAM  II.  lH'STOX.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  fanner, 
was  born  in  Oswvgo,  N.  V.,  in  IHtHi  *»n  of  Asa  and  boil  l>un- 
tnn.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  stone-cutter.  In 
March,  INTO,  he  MM  with  hi>  pnMlaea  Cook  County,  HI, 
and  located  at  Deaf  timve.  Palatine  'r<iwn>hi|i.  They  built  the 
first  house  at  Ueer  QlOTO,  and  were  the  llrst  act  mil  M'ttlcrs. 
After  ri'iiiainiug  almut  live  years. Ilu-y  MOVed  to  la'iuoiit  Mom 
i|uarry.  He  cut  the  stone  for  a  build'iiiL;  built  hy  II.  0  Sioue, 
Dr.  Foster,  and  for  a  KhoobfcOMebtlitt  on  the  corner  of  Mad- 
ison and  Dearborn  streets,  Chicago.    This  was  the  fir»t  stone 

CUl  frOM the  U-mnul  qaarry.    In  1H:1T,  the  ms  I  year  after 

his  entiling  In  Cook  County,  he  made  a  claim  when'  the  village 
of  Arlington  Height*  now  is,  ami  he  hmltl  rtlnVi  ground  that 
year  and  raised  a  crop.  After  spending  about  three  years  at 
the  -tone  business,  he  located  on  kit  laud,  where  he  has  since 
icsidcd.  lie  was  married  in  1*44  to  Miss  Almeda  Wood, 
daughter  of  l>r.  K.  aiul  Jane  Wood.  They  have  had  six 
children,  but  two  of  whom  are  now  living— Edward  and 
tleorge.  His  father  moved  to  Arlington  Heights  two  years 
later  and  located  on  an  adjoining  farm,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1*70,  at  the  ugv  of  cighty-onu 
years.  Mrs.  Uiinlim  died  the  same  year  at  the  life  of  n'v'cntv 
six.  Mr.  Duiilon  baa  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  alTair*  of 
the  community,  and  has  held  the  various  town  ofliecs  for 
twelve  consecutive  years.  He  bus  terveil  as  J*#tiev  .if  the 
Peine,  and  ha*  tioon  Towtidnj.  Treasurer  f»r  teretttv  ycara, 
lie  wo.-  tSaperTbtor  of  f...|,  Coouty  for  two  terms.  Ih'  is  a 
■neavbM  of  the  Presbyterian  Churi  b.  and  one  ot  its  irtMtera 
and  elders. 

JollN  DWVltK.  farun  r  and  fni:l-j:rower,  P.  o.  Arlington 
lleijjlits,  was  born  in  l'liarW.,ti,  S.  I'.,  in  son  of  Peter 

and  Maria  Dwyn,  In  early  life  he  moved  with  his  parents  in 
New  York  State,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business.  No  came  to  Cook  Cuuntv  in  1*41?  and  pur- 
cbMed  n  farm  .if  tlxty-four  acres  adjoining  the  village  of 
Arluijtion  Heights,  where  he  is  eiijrac;  si  in  fruit  raising  in 
ODfUMCtWtt  witti  his  farmiiif:,  .mil  isal«»  a  dealer  in  hor«c«  mid 
"utile.  He  baa  thhj  ltichruoml  cherry  ireca  in  bearimr,  I.UPO 
loinvrd  grats-viu..-*  and. 1  large  cajietv  of  -mall  fr.ut.  lie 


was  marriisl  in  1S7">  to  Mi.-s  Sarah  Mooia  jr.  ilaugbteri  f  V  1.. 
inin  and  Mary  Mooney.    He  built  a  cheese  factory,  and  wm  ■ 

one  lime  engaged  in  that  business,  producing  I- 1«   11  Vm  1:1 1 
."no  iMHimls  of  cheese  a  dav. 

AllOI.PIl  tiKKKKUT,  furniturf  dealer,  wa«  born  111  Qt*. 
hot,  Ui-rmany,  in  184H,  son  nf  Christian  and  JUry  <!<ffert. 

He  came  to  C<>ok  County  in  1*71,  and  engaged  in  the  carpi, 
leratid  planing  mill  business.    In  18*1  he  established  the  fi^ 

nil  me  business  on  Myrtle  Avium-,  north  of  the  nilln-wiL  II  - 
business  has  incrcaaed  eleadilv  since  its  ratatilbihjntut,  Mrs. 
li.  lferl  is  prnprictres*  of  a  nilllinery  rstahliahment  on  Uytth 
Avenue,  south  of  the  railroad.  He  also  owns  a  eablnal  aatj 
lm  ated  near  the  furniture  store.  He  was  nuirrieil  in  t*7j  |e 
M:-^  Augusta  l.ubring,  of  Chicago.  They  have  twocliiUhcii— 
rilwanl  and  Chri-luiii.  He  is  a  member  of  the  EianjalksJ 
Lutheran  Church.  Mannerchor,  and  is  first  cornet  player  in 
1I.1  (icrman  <  ornet  Ibiud.  He  came  to  America  io  HHi).  or, J 
I"  ated  in  Sank  County,  Wis.,  where  he  resided  for  two  years 
when  In- came  to  Arlington  Heights  and  Chicago  for  or*  «-«■ 
-011.  lb-  then  n-tiirtied  to  Wisconsin  and  rrraaioed  for  OM 
Near,  niter  which  he  permanently  located  at  Arlingt •.=. 
Ilevbls, 

i'IIHI-STIAX  tiKH.S,  dealer  in  grain,  flour  anil  luucVr. 
»..s  horn  .n  II  MM  Tar,  (■ennutir,  in  ItSk).  son  of  Christian  and 
Margaret  ticils.  lie  eame  to  America  in  1X515,  located  at 
Dunlle's  timve.  Cook  <  ounty.  and  worked  on  a  farm  oikjcw. 
He  then  worked  at  the  carpenter  trwle  for  about  (UMn 
vear-.  In  1*71  he  bought  the  elevator  and  business  of  .Inlin- 
son  &  Peter.  His  elevator  is  of  about  12,0(10  bushels  capacity, 
located  on  Campbell  Avenuo  und  the  railroad  ttm'k.  lleulsi 
owns  a  planing  mill  on  EnmN  SI  r»s.t, which  is  run  by  athirty- 
horse  power  engine — a  sash,  blind  ami  door  factory,  lie 1  w»> 
tnarrieil  in  1H5H  to  Miss  Augusta  Xebel.  daughter  of  ho* 
erick  and  Horathr  Xebel.  1  hey  have  four  children— bnima. 
Alwine.  Augnsta*  and  Christiana.  He  is  11  member  of  tl» 
Kvaiik'elical  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  SU|icrvisor  of  «  heeling 
Township,  elected  in  l  *7«,  and  re-elected  each  succeeding  rear. 

ill  11 ISTI A  JC  ILUEll  »S  was  la.rn  in  Elk  Orore,  Cook  Cuunt  j, 
in  11S--MJ,  son  of  I  lenrv  and  Marv  (ieils.  He  was  brought  up  r* 
his  father  s  farm.  'He  «*M  married  in  18*1  to  Mm  Den 
Seegers,  daughter  of  John  and  Dora  Seegcrs.  He  organ  t^ 
mauufttcturc  of  cheese  in  18*1.  He  owns  a  factory  at  9es- 
plaines— built  in  1881—  3«x48  feet. two  stones.ereeted  at  a  enft 
of  I^I.iXKI;  makes  seven  cheeses  per  day,  weighing  from  llurjy 
to  fortv— ix  pounds,  and  one  hundred  pmndsof  laitler.  a 
XovcmWr.  l«*J,  he  boaght,  in  company  with  his  faUier.llie 
ra<  b>ry  in  Elk  Grove  owned  bv  William  Shiiadt,  ran  ■ 
10x40  feet,  and  turns  out  alwut  one  hundred  and  hfljr  pouius 
of  butter  und  nine  cheeses  of  about  thirty-five,  pounds  per  day. 
The  value  of  the  faetorv,  with  the  feed  mill  altaclwit.  n 
i4.<»'l0.  Thev  have  a  six'tecn-horse  |H»wer  engine  aiul  on.*  acre 
of  ground  wiih  the  faetory.  They  have  one  child,  beenjr. 
He  is  a  MCtnlwr  of  the  Evangelical  ljUlheran  Church. 

JAMES  H.  HAWKES,  M.  !>.,  phyajdMI  and  surgt'on.  was 
horn  in  Itichftchl,  Otsego  County,'  X.  Y.,  in  Hlt|  ™ 
Abijah  ami  Lois  Hawk.  -,    lie  was  educated  at  t lie }*™*™* 
Medical  College  al  Pittsfield,  Mass..  from  which  in-tituti;« <r* 
iraduated  in  1848.     II j  MfM  his  j.nietice  »  j'j 
wl».re  he  remaine.1  for  one  vear.  and  then  moved  loCojnmwa. 
X.  Y  ,  where  he  remained  'until  18.17,  wlnn  he  came  to  I 
Countv.  111.,  and  locabnl  al  Arlington  Ueights.  where  he  lm 
since  residesl.   He  has  had  a  very  sm-cessful  practicr.  «t« 
ingovcra  large  extent  of  .•mtntry,  but  he  now 
..fliee  work,    lie  is  also  engaged  in  We  culture,  hayiiigmi? 
Ire  swarms  of  bee*  at  present.    He  wq»  marrt*  W  Wg.; 
Mi-s  Clarissa  House,  daughter  of  John  and  ^*"ll>!™2 
Thev  have  had  four  children,  two  are  now  living-A'ta  an 
KliziitH-th.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  WMn^fc-Ai; 
4;  A,  M.    lie  devoted  four  vear-  of  his  early  life  U  ggS 
lie  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  KicWk*'- 
"    at  Columbia.  : 
I  IK  KM  \X  IIK'IMSoTll.  fanner,  wa-s  born  m  ^'™"|'-.|W^ 


N.  Y„  and  sul»i*pieiillv  at  Columbia, 

IIKH.M  \X  IIKIMSo'Tll.  fanner,  «._ 
l*lii.  -on  of  John  and  Marv  Heimsoth.    lie  canw i»  W 
Cnn.ilv,  HI.,  in  1*1*.  locateil"  in  the  town  of  UJt  <-"'ie  .,, 


■40  acre! 


aerai 
■tm- 
The; 
rtlM 
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farm,  "where  he  has  since  resided,    lie  owns 
timve  and  eighty  acres  in  Palatine,    lie  is  eiij 
fanning.    He  was  married,  in  l*"1'-. M1 
Mm.  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sophia  Schrtn 
have  had  ten  children .  seven  are  now  Iiving- 
l.nuis.  Cornelia.  Marv.  Herman  and  Adolph. 
I^r-ofthel.ulbenurch.ireb.   lie  ImsU-ck  Imn 
of  Elk  timve  Township  and  Assessor  nf  III*  town  >  r  •  ■ 

l*r  of  years.  Mr.  Heimsoth  has  n  11  rerysncctaatw 

und  owns  •>  >f  the  l>est  farms  in  the  lownsJllp.  w 

r.   IIKN.US.  farmer,  wa-  o„n  in  llniinver,  lot  •  ; 
ls-,'8.  -on  of  Kn.d  mid  Hannah  llenjis.    lb  '  ' 
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in  1842,  located  at  Elk  Drove,  ami  from  184S  to  18.-.2  he 
worked  out.  In  1*52  ho  wont  to  California  an<l  engaged  in 
mining,  where  ho  remained  four  years.  He  met  with  good 
success,  returned  ami  bought  the  farm  he  now  own?,  contain- 
ing 110  acres.  He  has  very  good  farm  buildings,  whieh  he 
erected  nt  a  cost  of  f  11,000  II«  engaged  in  dairying  in  connec- 
tion with  general  farming.  He  was  married,  in  1857.  to  Miss 
Hannah  Busse.  daughter  of  Erederic  ami  Kmli-ni-u  Bussc. 
Thev  had  nine  children; eight ara  now  living— Hannah.  Is. ulsa, 
Sopha.  Ered,  Henry.  Kintna,  Xina,  Marlti*  anil  Alvina. 
They  are  member*  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  He 
has  been  t 'unstable.  Collector,  Supervisor  and  Commissioner  of 
Highways  of  Elk  Drove. 

DAVID  JOHNSON  was  Wn  in  Scotland  in  1806.  Mm  of 
David  and  Susan  Johnson.  He  came  lo  America  in  1851,  and 
after  a  residence  of  one  year  in  New  Jersey  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  In  185!1  he  located  in  Arlington 
Height*,  and  in  company  with  David  Peter  built  an  elevator, 
and  engaged  in  the  grain  "anil  lumber  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  .lohn-uHi  &  IVter,  whieh  business  thev  followed  from 
1*61  to  1871,  when  they  sold  toC.  (leils,  and* from  that  time 
hi-  has  Imh-ii  employed  bv  Mr.  (ieils  us  foreman  in  the  same 
business.  Ills  wife  died  in  l*4i»l.  lie  was  married  in  1**17  to 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Burkut.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Johnson  wa*  U>rn  in 
England  in  181*.  daughter  of  Darnado  and  Sarah  Pigotl,  Sin- 
was  married  in  18  50  to  Richard  Iturkitt.  They  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1*15,  and  after  a  residence  of  one  year  in  Ohio  located, 
in  I84H.  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  present  village  of  Arlington 
Heights,  where  thev  resided  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Iturkitt , 
which  occurred  in  1*84.  Thev  had  seven  children,  four  un- 
living—Sarah. William.  John  and  I«>rrnu>. 

MA  UK  M.  JONES,  farmer.  1\  M.Arlington  Heights,  was 
l*>rn  in  Elk  Grove  Township,  111.,  in  1*M7.son  of  Abel  and  Sarah 
Jones.  Ills  father  settled  in  Klk  drove  in  1*$*  on  a  farm, 
where  he  resided  until  1*5(1.  when  he  gave  up  farming  and 
engaged  in  the  lumlier  trade  in  Chicago.  In  1870  he  moved  to 
Lyon,  Iowa,  where  he  now  resides.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
on  attaining  his  majority  engaged  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  eur- 
penter.  He  spent  two  years  in  Chicago.  In  18117  he  moved 
to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  niu-ie.     lie  remained  in 

Iowa  until  1880,  whan  he  returned  lo  Arlington  Height*  and 

located  on  his  farm,  which  contained  117  acres,  situated  one 
mile  from  the  village,  lie  was  married  in  1*451  to  Miss  Sarah 
E  Page,  daughter  of  K.  \V.  and  Selenda  A.  Cage.  Mrs.  Jones 
was  born  in  Elk  tirou-  in  Is:ts,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jones  are  the 
oldest  persons  born  in  this  township  who  are  now  living  here. 
They  h  ue  had  three  children,  two  are  now  living— Fredrick 
P.  and  N'etlie  L  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epi«copal 
Church,  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Society,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  organist  .if  the  Church, 

JOSEPH  K.  KEXXICOTT  was  born  at  Brond-dbin,  N.  Y„ 
Xovemlier  20.  1*14  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Jane 
Kenuicott,  who  were  the  parents  of  fourteen  children— ten 
boys  and  four  girls.  While  Joseph  was  yet  a  child,  they  moved 
to  Cattaraugus  Conntv.  X.  V,.  where  they  remained  until  1835, 
in  which  vear  they  came  West  and  settled  in  Iaike  County, 
111.,  near  Half  l>av.  Joseph  K.  Koiiniiott  was  married  August 
2.  1*11,  to  Miss  'Marv  Mason,  daughter  of  the  Idv.  John 
Mason,  and  established  hW  home  at  -The  Mill."  Half  Day. 
In  IBM  he  purchased  the  ltev.  John  Mason's  farm,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Duntnn.  now  Arlington  Heights,  where  he  lived 
until  1805.  when  he  moved  to  Arlington  Heights.  He  was  the 
father  of  four  children,  two  .sons  and  two  daughters.  Ili> 
two  sons  were  educated  at  the  Nort hwoloru  University. 
Walter,  the  eldest,  was  a  voliu.'.cer  soldier  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  enlisting  in  1801,  ami  receiving  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  body  lies  in  the  Ant  let  am 
Ccmeterv.  Albert.'  the  other  son.  died  at  Arlington  Heights, 
Decembers,  1*7<I.  The  two  daughters  are  Eva  (Mrs.  J.  II.  Will- 
iams I  and  Carrie.  Mr.  Kenuicott  wusasolf-edueateil  man.  inula 
farmer  from  choice,  which  occupation  he  pursued  scientifically 
and  with  success.  He  wasacontrilHitor  to  various  agricultural 
papers,  and  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  patent  office. 
Early  in  life  he  »us  converted  and  became  a  memla-rof  thu 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  remained  a  member 
during  life,  lie  held  the  oflice  of  recording  steward  for  many 
years,  and,  t»eing  possessed  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  he  naturally 
became  a  leader  in  its  councils.  When  the  railroad  reached 
Puuton  ho  perceived  that  the  rut  are  Church  must  be  in  that 

place,  and  exerted  himself  to  find  for  it  a  pla<  f  worship. 

He  rented  an  old  siore  room,  which  was  used  for  some  mont  hs, 
and  in  which  a  series  of  revival  meeting*  was  held,  which 
resulted  in  considerable  accessions  to  the  Church  membership 

anil  ii,  theen-eti  «  id  the  el  in  I,  l.nd  ling,  sin  cupi  *l  I.V 

the  Methodist  Church  of  Arlington  Heights.  Tins  he  regarded 
as  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life.    He  was  ouo  of  the  orig- 


inal movers  in  the  TVsplaine*  camp-meeting,  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  lsiard  of  trustee*,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  organization  The  Bar.  E.  M.  Boring,  at 
present  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Arlington  Heights, 
says  that  the  "prevailing  features  of  his  personal  existence 
were,  u  deep  sense  of  his  own  uiiworthincss.au  utter  abhor- 
nil- i  ot  evirvt  Ihiij  miiTk  I— i  s|  ■null',  n  himself  a  com  pre 
h  nsive  .  lew   of  M  ,•  fill  !  .  --   mi. I  -.'ill',  lei  i  \   l.f   Hie  atoning 

scheme  of  Christ  Jesus,  „  heart  trust  in  that  scheme." 
His  death  oeiairrrd  January  14,  l»*i. 

i.  II  KEXXIt  uTT,  dentist,  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1*44. 
son  of  William  II.  and  Caroline  Kenuicott.  lie  wasedueutcd 
at  Harvard  College  and  the  Michigan  University.  Ann  ArW. 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1*70, 
establishing  himself  in  t  he  practice  of  denl  istry  the  same  year 
Mr  William  II  Kennicolt.  (he  falher  of  the  subject  of  this 
skitch,  was  horn  in  (ieiiesce  County  X.  V.  He  came  to 
<  hieago  i.i  1*:S5.  and  established  the  dentistry  business  in  1*:I7. 
be  being  the  first  resident  dent 1st  in  Chicago,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  18*12.  at 
the  age  of  titty-four  years,  lie  was  a  very  active  worker  for 
the  a>K>litinnof  slavery  in  than-  days.  Mrs.  Caroline  IChap- 
maul  Ketini.  utS  was  horn  in  Tn.v.  N.  V  ,  and  came  to  Chicago 
in  1838. 

JOHN  KLEHM.  nureefjmsn.  was  horn  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, (icrinany,  in  l**!,  son  of  Paul  and  Catharine  Klehm. 
He  came  to  America  in  1*51,  and  after  a  residence  of  three 
vears  in  Buffalo.  N.  V..  lie  came  to  Cook  County  and  located 
in  the  town  of  Wheeling.  He  followed  his  trade  for  eight 
yean,  which  is  that  of  a  brick-layer,  lie  established  his 
nursery  business  in  l*iI2.  He  owns  nine  acres  in  the  village  of 
Arlington  Heights,  all  sel  lo  BUfsMTJ  Much  end  fruit.  He  has 
5.000  Kiclimoml  cherry  tree*  graded  on  Morello,  anil  2(1,001) 
apple  trees  ill  nursery  stock  :  two  acres  set  in  hearing  apple 
trees,  Iwn  acres  In  grape*.  He  has  a  large  variety  of  small 
fruit,  having  raised  1511  liti-hels  of  currants  in  l*>2.  and  115 
bushels  in  18*3,  which  he  sold  for  f:l  to  |3.30  per  bushel. 
Tin'  currant  Khrubla-ry  is  set  under  the  fruit  trus.  lie  has  t50 
I;  i  hi  ii.  i  iherr)  1 1  ■  ■«  -  ii.  I  •earing.  I!>  has  four  liri'-k  hot- 
houses ;  three  of  them  are  I!ixl24  feel  In  si/..-,  and  one  10x00; 
•s.ihiii  feet  of  gla«s  is  used  in  the  roof.  The  Ionises  are  heated 
bv  hot  water.  His  «pc<-ialty  are  cut  and  pot  (lowers,  tea  and 
hybrid  nws.      ]  I  i    green  liotisi-s  icite.l  in  I  -- ,'  H)  .1  :i 

cost  of  85. 501).  lb-  was  niurrieil  in  1.8151  to  Miss  Klizalx-lh 
Stitz.  daughlcrof  William  and  l»uisa  Stitit.  They  have  had  five 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living— tleorge,  Charles  and 
Henry.  They  are  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

WILLIAM  J.  LUDDY,  grinder  and  |>olish«rof  metals,  was 
born  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1*47,  son  of  Thomas  and  Catha- 
rine Ltlildv.  At  the  age  of  rea  vears  lie  went  to  work  in  Colt's 
Arinorv.in  Hartford,  where  he  remuined  six  vears.  He  then 
went  to  Troy.  N.  Y..  in  the  employ  of  th-  I'nited  Slates  (iov- 
ernment  at  the  Watervleit  Arsenal.  After  si\  months  he 
aeeepted  a  position  with  the  (i rover  *;  Baker  Sewing  Machine 
Com|ainy,  being  with  them  about  tive  years,  during  which 
time  he  started  the  grinding  ami  polishing  in  the  Star  Manu- 
factory Works,  at  Dartmouth,  N\  S.  In  1*71  he  went  to  sea. 
for  one  vear  he  was  millwright  in  the  Revere  Sugar  Kelinery, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1*75  he  went  to  the  Black  Dills. 
After  his  return,  in  Di-eciulier  of  that  year,  he  located  in 
Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  wilh  the  Union  Brass  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  the  Wilson  sowing  Machine  Company 
for  three  vears.  In  1871)  ho  engaged  with  the  Sigwalt  Sowing 
Machine  'Company  as  foreman  in  his  department,  where  he 
still  remains,  lie  was  married  in  1*70  to  Miss.  Julia  Coppins. 
daughter  of  William  and  Marv  Coppim.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren—Willie  and  Nellie.  II.-  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  <».  F.. 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  president  of  the  Republican 
Club.  Mr.  I.uddy  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  n>  a 
Parliamentarian.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  public  issues  and  ipiestioiis  of  the  dav. 

THOMAS  McCCN'E,  farmer.  P.  0.  Arlington  Heights,  was 
born  in  Arams  County,  Ireland,  in  I8!W,  son  of  Edward  and 
Marv  Mi -Curie.  Coming  to  Illinois  in  1*50,  he  hired  out  to 
work  on  a  farm,  on  which  he  continued  to  work  while  lie 
bought  and  rented,  ftiM  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  and  then  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  In  this  hitter  he  subse- 
nuently  took  in  a  partner.  .Mr.  McCune  was  married!  in  18110 
lo  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Tilda  Thompson,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children-Alice  and  May.  He  moved  onto 
his  farm  in  1*05,  which  he  worked  with  the  aid  of  his  wife. 
They  made  dairying  a  specialty  until  1871.  During  this  year 
a  painful  accident  happened  MB,  He  was  turning  a  log  on  a 
sleigh,  when  the  dial  i  broke,  rolling  the  log  on  his  leg,  which 
pinned  him  to  the  earth  for  four  hours,  when  by  chance  a  man 
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passed  through  the  woods  and  succored  him.  It  was  twenty* 
seven  week*  before  he  was  on  his  fort,  ami  during;  the  time  he 
sufferedgreatlr.  Mr.  McCnnc  is  nt  present  cnguged  in  farm- 
ing and  darning,  mid  owns  forty  head  of  mock,  lie  has  beeo 
Overseer  of  Highway*  and  school  director. 

I».  ItcKAB,  farmer,  I'.  tl  Arlington  Heights.  »«*  horn  in 
Wheeling  Township  in  )>.;■>.  son  of  Jcmc  mill  itebcuca  McNajj, 
JJJJO came  to  Cook  Count}  ill  1847  and  loosted  mi  ■  farm  in 
Wheeling  Township,  lien-  thev  resided  until  I8W,  when 
they  removed  to  lowu.  Mr.  Mi-Nub  was  for  some  veais 
engaged  in  teaming,  subsctpicutlv  in  farming,  which  pu»utt 
he  now  follow,..  In  KJt  lie  waj  nuirried  to  Mix*  Helen, 
daughter  of  Lillian  mid  Kliza  Skinner.  Thar  have  three 
children— Clara,  Minnie  and  tiracie.  Mr.  McNab  luis  been 
Constable  of  Whaling  Township  for  two  volts. 

WIU.IaM  V.  MKVKK.  proprietor  of  *the  I'nion  Hotel, 
was  ban  in  Hanover,  (iermany.  in  18.T0,  son  of  llenrv  and 
Mi/nl..  id  liefer.  He  MUM  to  America  with  bit  parent*  in 
1H,4.  locating  in  Arlington  Height-.  In  1N77  he  went  to 
( 'Indigo and  engaged  a*  salesman  for  William  Malthci.  In  1NSI 
he  entered  the  employ  or  Uparlr  <t  Klich  It  traveling  agent 

lie  was  with  them  until  the  spring  of  I8H:f,  when  he  cu  

toArlingtuii  Heights  and  purchased  the  furniture  and  futures 
■d  the  I  MM  Hotel  and  liecame  its  jiroprietor.  He  lias  the 
largest  and  ImM  hotel  in  the  place.  The  building  faj  40x70 
feet,  with  a  hall  utiaehisl  4U3L.VJ  feel,  with  stage  KtW  feet 

It  MlMMeommwIattoH  for  twenty  •_-n..*t<,  lie  was  married 
in  1889  I..  Mi,- Mi.i  v  Si,  ,,rt,  daughter..!  frvd.  «m|  i  „ihn- 
rine  Si.icrt.  He  :*  a  m,  mli.-r  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Maimrivlii.r  nisi  i-  -•.ivl.ny.it  tlnil  «si.iy, 

IKA  Mil. I.AI>!>.  fanner,  truri  laini  in  Kent,  UteldWdCu 
lornu,  hl  l»)0.«utl  .'I  N  and  l.i.<i„  Millard.    Hi-  luircnts 

moved  to  liui.h.>-f,...  \.  V..«t*3  mile  iniv  i„  w'„ii„t.'- 

:,,.,  <  ..iinty.  mbm  hi-  I  ••.(,•■.•  .lid  (ft  IS&  .....  hi'  f..rh.  r  n, 

now   the  li.ui,  ,.f  Nwtl  id.  white  hi  remained  mx  i,i,r. 

■  tigaged  ,.,  r..riiui.g.    In  ls|j  |„.  ,„|,j  (l>  fw|B  (  |  • 

a  [arm  in  \\  l„  ,  I, S, ,  i,„„ -'.s.T., « .,,,„,.,.'  Jj^w,  w, 
hue  i  ...»•„-  ...,,i;„,„.,..'.|  i;„       ,,„.,,„, „w      |!       si  | 

n  vrluigt,,,,  11.^1,.-  on  Mi,,,  r  >,,,,,.  ,.,  v»  I  a  i          ,„„v„|  i, 

JtffJ,  ..inlnow  r,.,l-  Ufrhreti    lle  wmr,  ■,-,,]  i:l  im|1IoM,v. 

ilTi        ■  r"7,hr"h T4'1  't^'"--  'hn*»m  now  living 

1W«.    »#V-»  M«OTTed  n        i„  Mj..  Kb,  „,  snmllev  Thev 
haiebwi  ive  ehil.lr.  i,  .»,,  M  ,„,«  l.ving-W.lli-  K.'aml  |t«i 
...•.V    M.i.  M  .  .ir.l  .lw,,,.  ,„  !>,(.,,,,..  „„.  marrM  ,„,,.;, 
I    ,'  T, •'"".''"''  '•••I'.  d.,,.gl,l,r  of  Smith  I  Wma  W  

{^y^gy* ih  hb  r,|i«'-"^  **  «w  !!•  u*.  i I'M  MttSSkjl 

ruaa^'Vi- "M-'N!t:!v  ^.%n«»  '""»  h.  Waging..,, 
\  "  7"  ,V •  :'-•,-••'!  •;  '"•  l>-'len,k  T.  ami  M,„„„t„ 
.  1     '     '•'         ,  I"  <  ""»ly  Wkh  his  ram-nls  in  J*:;;; 

I.  y  o^,„vll,  Klktimw.    Ili,[„.t„rl.„;ll  the  I,,-..  I,..n-,- „ 
Vl  '',  riin"  V  '"  S""'"  *  'I  "«"-!„,.  II.  L« 

.nm,    „  2    I  :;,Ur"  nU»J|  li>.l,alh.  which 

•  i  um.1  in  IWH.aJ  |hr  age  of  rfMjr.e  gl,t  v,„r..    He  iva-  ,. 

h.  l-racttec.  hut  was  c.,B,,K.||,,|  lo  ,  ,,,  h.  „<  , |„T1.  "J,,. 

p hy-icianasiil..  r„„,  |,„„,,|f  in  .!,„(  p,rl  „;  ,|„. ,„„„„.""  T'„ 

eamcl  the  ,„;,,!  fr„IU  UuVawo  t,.  dii,:.,wl|!  .  W  maiiniX 
tnp  n,„..  a  MMk.  after  A  I"-  engng^i  in  f  r     ii,  i. 

farm  u„„l         „  !„,,  „,.  ZS£l  uXuu^u  ulir  iS 
n..wr,,,K,;i,furn,    >,r.  M.n.-r       nn)  1^'  '  "-in'  f'C 
Ijoriiuto  S.  liav,  daughter  of  Mace  and  Sarah  I  i  n     Tl,,    h  .ve 

-tuith  shop.  He  has  baaa  C,  I  Hi  J.  ,.  '  llI1w,"w"»«  'dnek- 
for  Nreai  'war,        "lcIll  «ll^<orut.d  (.W-lahk-  of  Klk  lirove 


i/iw  ''Al'1/'  h'n''r'  *lr'bor«  in  Oraftoi,  Connir.  N  tl 
in  1818,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Page.  He  c^tofW 
County  n,  ISM  and  located  in  Kilt  Grow  TowtSS  ,  D  C, 
S  fi?^1"'  ,K  I1*"*"  "•  -"fining  l.tK.i  ^:  "A 
fall  of  isxl  he  m....,l  to  Arlington  Heights  when-fe  „„ ™ 
One  restde,,,,     ||,.      marricfin       toM,«.Vii„k  W 

Sarah  h    Kile,  Hannah  1...  Il.ram  A..  KrclenikV.. trth. 
A.  andt.c  Tg.-  It.    He  n«  n„  niherol  the  ilellaidist  g£«S 
hiirel,  a.rustcean. htevrard  IktwkM^nSStaM^ 
t  <eof  the  rW  and  for  eight  years  Postmaster  of  Klk  On* 
His  father,  John  Page,  was  elected  I'niteii  Slates Senm. .r  fn-n, 
New  Hampshire  to  nil  the  nm^eS  hr  1 1  ~ 
ion  of  Isaac  Hill  in  1836.    He  was  elected  ««vVr....r  ,,;  C 
H  am  [►shire  hi  March.  1K3S.  and  reidccted  in  1KI!> 
•    i«mS;  ,'KU'nM'.fl«"m'r,w''*l'<>'-niii  Franklin  foiintv,  X.  Y  , 
V  IH'i"'  "J"  of  Hiram  and  Margaret  Perry.   He  came  n,  I  V,k 
t  oniitv  with  his  parents  in  m.r>,  locat.sl  on  Section  21  T„vr„- 
■pipw,  Kange  li.  where  his  father  resided  until  bi«  dentl, 
vrhi.  I,  occurred  to  ItlMI,  at  the  age  of  wrentv-ciglit.  Sir' 
Perry,  the  buhjeet  of  this  sketch,  is  unmarried,  anif.iwm  tl* 
homestead,  whn-li  «>.,ntuiiie<l  2M»acres,two  tnilocast  «f  Ming- 
too  Heights.    He  is  a  mcinlier  of  the  scliuol  Imard  and  has 
been  Road  Commissioner  for  nine  years.    Mrs.  Penr,  Duitlier 
or  l   A.  Perry,  is  now  living  with  her  son  on  the  eld  lino,, 
stead.    She  is  eighty  years  of  age. 

t>AVlT»  PETKIf.  tnachinist,  uas.lH.rn  in  tiun.hr,  Soollaau, 
in  IN.,..,  son  ..f  Ji.hu   and  Margaret  Peter,   lie  tmt  t> 
America  in  1-H43  with  his  parents.   Thev  resided  a  few  bcCtUh 
,r,  Hiirleiii.  N.  ^ . .  then  moved  to  Chicwgo,    In  1834  liis  fatkef 
nun  liaseil  a  hotel  property  on  the  Little  Calumet  Bwer.ln 
Indiana,  which  he  kept  for  two  rears.    He  then  moved  to  the 
town  of  Hlis.rn,  Cook  County,  on  a  farm,  when.-  hr  mddVd 
until  Ik'iS.  then  moving  lo  Klk'tmrve.  where  lie  liretl  until  !>■-. 
II.-  Hi.  ri  mi.v.'il  tn  Arlington  Heights,  remaining  there  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  ls7«.  at  the  age  of  airty-eigtt. 
Mrs  Pcterdieil  in  IHHI.  ntthe  age  of  fiftv-three.  tin  attain- 
ing his  majorit  v,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  leurned  the  bVk- 
siiurli  trade,  which  he  followeil  for  two  rears.   He  that  ml 
i"  California  and  »|ient  two  years  in  milling.   Uti  lii«  relum 
he  was  for  live  years  engaged' in  farming.  Tie  then  built  an 
elevator,  mid  for  six  years  was  engaged  in  the  train  mill  l  iin- 
Iwr  liusincss:  selling  out,  he  built  another  elevator,  ami  fori  « 
yc-irs  was  engaged  in  the  grain,  flour  and  coal  trade.  ^  DO 
which  time  In*  has  ht-cti  occupied  in  farming  and  fruit  rvifin^ 
on  hi-  farm  of  twenty  acres.    lie  owns  a  line  residence  in  the 
villnge.    I'or  the  lost  four  years  he  has  devoted  what  lime  lit 
ismlil  spun-,  incotmei'tion  with  his  other  business,  In  machine 
Inlaw  in  the  Sigwall  sewing  machine  faetorv.    He  wiistrurriil 
in  ItfG'jto  MissS,  lliggins,  daughler  of  A«-l  and  I.vdia  nik-- 
-•:ris.    'J*|„.v   (,/i\e  live  chihln-n  — Klsle,    Margaret'..  Puil. 
tieorge  ainl  tierlie.    lie  has  lieen  I 'olleetnr of  Wlteeline  t«* 
years 

KUZA  I'KTKH  was  horn  in  Franklin  County.  X,  Y« 
daiighterof  Samuel  and  Mary  Kieh.  Sliei-anietot'aokCouiH* 
in  1*53  and  !.«•»( iil  in  Wheeling  Township.  Sliewas  nnirriid 
in  1M.-|  »  to  John  Lytic.  They  had  one  child,  F.ininn  Iftik 
Th<.y  |ia.-ated  on  n  farm  in  Wheeling  Townshhi.  and  alter  tl"' 
>  ears  tin  y  removed  lo  Arlington  Heights. and  nuill  a n'«il<oci' 
•  ii  Myrtle  Avenue,  whereshe  resided  until  her  husband'sileslh. 
in  IsVt,  i<|  the  age  of  Ihlrtv-twro  years,  lit  lSKSsho  woarriad 
tnJohn  I'elcr.  Hedied  in  lH7ii.  Shcown«  her  rtHi.leneeiinltro 
lots  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  1 1. r  .laughter  Kutiiia  l.ytle  wasotr- 
rieil  in  I sst i  to  Kdward  Hanson,  foreman  of  the  irtatinoerylw* 
■  >f  Claude  I>.  Meyer,  ItiH  Itandolph  Street,  t  hicag".  Mrs. 
Peter  i-  a  member  of  the  Pn-slivteriau  t'hurch. 

Fit  Ki  t.  It.  PFKIFKR,  dealer  in  grain.  Hour,  coal  unit 
»»»  l»rn  in  I«akc  t'ounty.  111.,  in  INTO,  son  of  Jacob  and  M*£' 
dalena  Pfeifer.    His  parents  were  nativ.-s  of  France.  II'- 

father  ca  to  America  in  18&I.    After  a  residem  ■"  J  WJJJ n 

veurs  in  Ituffiilo,  S.  Y„  he  removed  to  Vernon.  I»ake  Cncn'i. 
111.,  where  he  w as  married  to  Miss  Magiialena  Sigw.ddt.  to' 
rctnnincd  in  Ijike  CuiintT  until  ls^t.  when  he  came  lo  ArlmP'' 
ton  Heights  to  reside  with  his  son.  F.  K.  Pfeifer.  Tic  snbj.V. 
.•f  this  sketch,  on  attiiiiiing  his  majority,  engaged  la  fnn" 
and  mercantile  business  for  seven  vein-.    Ii  l»J8  bt  JJB  ■* 
ried  to  Miss  Allele  I..  Steiii|Md,  daughter  of  I'biu-les  ^""r1: 
of  l^ng  tirove,  Lake  Countv.    After  their  marr.aite  11 
located  in  Chicago,  where  he 'was  engilL'ed  111  the  mere*1' 
l  ii-iness  for  one  year,  afier  which  they  removed  to  Arjui;: I 
Heights,  where  he  engaged  in  his  present  husiues*.  .tJJS? 
mi  elevator  w  ith  a  capacity  of  15.tMU  bushels,  erected  in  J  ■ 
on  l  n  warehouse  iittoched  for  flour  and  feed,  anil  J  J 
for  100  tonsuf  coal.    His  hiisinets  has  ini  r>-asc.i  tiftj  l'r"  ' 
-J us  cstaldisliment.    He  i-  also  a  dealer  in  ' '••""  '  ' 
exchange.    Mr.  Pf.-ifer  was  circled  Town  Clerk  m  ltW-*°" 
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has  Iwen  re-elected  ouch  succeeding  year.    He  Is  a  member  of 
tbc  A.  F.  <V  A.  M.  fraternity. 

W.  A.  RFSSEI.l.,  farmer,  P.  O.  Arlington  Height,,  was 
born  in  Wakefield,  Stafford  Co.,  N.  II.,  in  1880,  son  of  Rich- 
ard ami  Sarah  Russell.  He  was  brought  uji  on  a  farm.  In 
184.1  ho  commenced  railroading  on  the  Huston  A.  Maine  Rail- 
road, in  IBM  entering  the  employ  of  the  Troy  *  Boston 
Railroad.  In  18.j:j  he  <am«  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  on 
the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  -Western 
Railroad,  his  run  Mag  from  Chicago  to  Woodstock,  he  being 
the  first  passenger  conductor  on  the  line.  He  was  married  in 
1853  u>  Miss  Anna  Barnes,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  hliza 
Barnes.  They  have  hail  four  children,  three  are  now  living— 
Willie  B.,  Frank  W.  and  Marv  A.  He  settled  on  his  farm  in 
September.  1*V>,  cm  Section  15.  Township  41.  Range  II.  con- 
taining 1"i0  acres,  where  he  ho*  since  Presided.  He  is  a  mcin>«r 
of  the  I'resbvterian  Church.  Mrs.  Kussell  died  in  1873.  and 
he  was  married  m  1877  to  Mrs.  Olive  .1.  Fernul.l,  (laughter  of 
.lames  and  Sarah  F^rd.    She  has  one  child.  A  nna  FenjaM. 

G  A  SCHMIDT,  proprietor  of  the  Schmidt  Meal  Market 
was  born  in  Bavaria,  German),  in  1844.  son  of  Adolph  and 
Kliwilwth  Schmidt.  He  came  to  America  in  18-13  with  his 
parents.  After  a  residenc  e  in  Chicago  t  hey  removed  to  w  heel- 
ing Township,  located  on  a  farm  where  they  resided  for  about 
fifteen  vears.  then  moved  to  the  village  of  W  heeling,  where 
his  father  now  resides.  His  mother  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  <>r 
Mitv-three  vears.  Th  •  subject  of  tins  sketch  was  married  in 
l*Ml  to  Miss  Marv  Sanchez,  daughter  of  trunci*  and  Dnu'sa 
BandMI  Th.  v  had  six  children;  four  are  now  living— Ivldie, 
Adolph,  Frank  and  Marv.  lie  came  to  Dunton,  now  Arling- 
ton Heights,  in  WO*,  and  established  his  present  business  on 
Myrtle  Avenue,  where  he  has  since  Uen  with  the  exception  of 
nbmit  fifteen  months  that  he  spent  in  Iowa.  He  owns  the 
market  building  and  a  residence  connected.  He  has  a  vcr 
large  trade,  extending  in  the  town  of  Palatine  and  Barr  iiBton. 
where  he  runs  a  team  daily  during  the  summer,  ami  three 
times  a  w.rk  during  the  winter.  His  market  was  the  hrst 
establishment  in  Arlington  Heights  that  is  now  running  He 
keeps  the  best  quality  of  meats  in  his  market,  and  when  he 

,-annot  get  I  n  at  home  he  buys  them  In  (  h.cago.    He  is  » 

m,  mUr..f  Hie  Presbyterian  Ch.iroh,  and  of  the  Masonic  fra- 

'"joHnA).  SC IllH ") N M A K K K .  superintendent  of  the  Dia- 
mond Sewing  Machine  Company,  was  born  in  <  >hi»,  m  1844.  son 
,7  Kgbert  and  Caroline.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  miichlnist.  which  he  has  f„  lowed  from  that 
time  with  the  exception  of  three  years  that  he  was  engage*  as 
desman  for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Compan y,  at  the 
branc  h  office  of  the  company  at  Delaware  ohm.  In  HOT Jw 
ca Z  to  Cook  County  ami  locate!  in  Chicago,  lle  wa 
adjuster  for  the  sewing  machine  for  two  year*  He  then 
mo  ed  to  Arlington  Heights  and  was  employe*!  by  the  S.gwalt 
IlewmU^iu^.mpany     He  had  acngjel 

Unborn ^,rUt;rtn3,ft  of  tVieir  works  at 
Gra  ul  Crossing.  He  remained  with  them  untl  they  sold  out 
in  lttrt In  Sei.te.nber.  1HK1.  he  accepted  the  position  of 

VriSena^f  ,'he  D  ,ond  ^"^S 

lie  enlisted  in  1*0  in  Company  C,  2d  New  Wk  i  oullU. 

lie         '  parti.-ifK.ted  in  tie  battle*.,  Spottsylvan.a  (  old 
Harbor  and  siege  of  Petersburg,  where  he  was  wounded  bj  a 

wait  'lie  c'anTe M  "ml*,  in  18.12  and  located  in  Lung 
Grove  like  ("nnt  v.  where  he  resided  for  si.  years  when  he 
came  to  Wheeling  Township  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  an 

business.'  In  18(12  he  en  isted  ...  Company  88th 
Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  attached  to  th  A  m) _uf  Ihi  Um 
berlan.l  and  participated  in  the  buttles  of  1  err) vine,  "tone 
Uiver  On  kan  anga  Missionary  ltidge.   Res,*.,,  A.h,o-s  .lie 

1  rNasI  v  1 1  and  other  engagements  o  his  com  ma  ud  I ; 
Mi as  a  private  and  was ,,ro uioted  £  *g$£t£& 

He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  I low Se«  M. 
Company  for  two  years.  «d  was  Hum  gJP^^*^  fl, 
wait  as  a  machinist  for  five  vears.    ne  cue.. 


brother  to  Arnn 

factory  of  the  Sigwalt  Sewing  Machine,  under  the  firm  

,,[  .1..!,',,  Sigwall  Jr..  \  Co     Alt.  r  two  vears  he  funned  a  j  t 

stoc  k  company,  under  the  name  of  Sigwalt  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  with  a  capital  stuck  of  *7.1.ll0l..  and  the  company 
carried  ">n  the  business  from  1878  lo  1««3.  during  which  time 
they  manufactured  4U,(«K.  machine.  In  August,  188J,  the 
corporate  name  was  changed  to  the  Diamond  Sewing  Machine 
l  omiMiny.  He  was  married  in  1*74  to  Miss  Elizabeth  [Sleimclil, 
daughter  of  Peter  Bleimehl.  They  have  two  children— Lillian 
and  John.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F. 
.v  A  M..  and  is  Master  of  the  Palatine  Ixalge,  No.  :J14. 

I. I'Cll'S  SKINNER  farmer,  was  lairn  in  Waitsfield.  \  t.,  in 
18l.i,  son  of  Daniel  and  Minerva  Skinner,  lie  came  to  Cook 
County  in  Octolier.  18M>,  and  located  in  Klk  (J rove  where  he 
has  on1-  resided,  lie  owns  a  farm  in  Section  Hi.  r-wr.si-:p 
41.  Range  71,  containing  twenty-four  acres.  He  was  married 
in  18*9.  to  Miss  Juliet  Miner.  They  have  had  six  children  ; 
one  is  now  living.  Battle  M.  Lot  h.  Mrs  Skinner  dus  In  ISMS, 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  also  elder. 
He  has  been  Town  Collector  for  eight  years,  and  Town  Clerk 
fur  three  years,  (  unstable  for  three  years.  Township  Treasurer 
for  eighteen  vears.  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  eight  years 

MRS.  M.  D.  SL  THKKI.AND  was  born  in  Belchcrtown, 
Hampshire  Co..  Mass.,  in  1817.  daughterof  Aaron  and  liebecs  a 
Davis.  She  was  married  May  4.  ISJ4,  to  Reuben  M,  Slellen. 
Thev  came  to  Chicago  in  184...  They  bad  three  children ;  one  is , 
now'l.ymg-W,  S.  Mcllen.  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago ft  North-We.-.tern  Railroad.  She  was  married  in  18...  to 
William  H.  Austin;  thev  had  one  child,  deceased.  Mr.  Mcl- 
len died  in  18lil,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  was 
married  to  Walter  Sutherland.  After  their  marriage  they 
lived  on  their  farm  fur  one  year  and  a  half,  then  moved  to 
Arlington  Heights,  where  they  now  reside.  Mrs.  Sutherland 
owns  a  line  residence  on  Vail  Street,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  owns 
five  acres  in  the  village,  which  he  cultivates.  He  was  bora  in 
Dorset.  Bennington  Co..  Vt..  in  18.17.  »m  of  James  and  Man 
Sutherland.  I  f-  came  to  Cuok  County  in  1841  and  located  ... 
Wheeling  on  a  farm,  whe  re  he  resided  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  was  married  in  18:«»  to  Mi*s  Almira  Swan,  who  bo»U« 
three  children,  two  now  living-Miranda  Cross  and  Man  A. 
Dana  Mr«  Sutherland  died  in  1841.  and  he  was  married  ... 
18J2  to  M.ss  Hull.  Berry,  who  .lied  in  ISttk  leaving  three  chil- 
dren—Walter, Jr..  Adel.a  L.  and  Byron.  He  was  married  to 
his  present  eonsort  in  1S84- 

C1I  VRliKS  TAl-XiK,  hardware  merchant,  was  born  in  1  rus- 
sia  in'l828.  son  of  John  and  Mary  Taege.  lie  came  to  Cook 
Countv  in  18.14  and  located  In  Chicago,  where  he  remained  one 
year  employed  in  a  lumber  yard  He  then  went  n  I8u 0.  to 
Kast  Wheeling  and  started  a  tin  shop,  which  he  .-an  led  on  one 
year,  and  then  moved  to  I.oomis  Corners,  where  he  was  Ihree 
vc  rs  engaged  ...  farming.  He  then  moved  to  W  ^ 
Ix.ke  Conn. v.  where  he  reina.ned  four  years.  In  8(1.1  he 
Co  to  Dunton.  now  Arlington  Heights,  and  csUbl.shed  h.s 
present  hardware  business  on  t he  ground  now  otr..,.,«l  the 
Ueck  Block.  His  business  is  now  lucted  on  the  corner  of 
Mvrtlc  Avenue  and  Willow  Street,  ...  h.s  own  bnek  store 
•»-xll  fee.  in  sue,  ereef  s!  in  1874.  He  carries  a  ful  line  of 
iMnlware  stoves  tinware  and  farm  implements.  Ills  bu»ine» 
hJTim  eai.  frem  alsMlt  *:l,.KKMhe  llrs.  year  to  »20.tH»  the 
*  v  He  was  'married  in  1M4  to  Miss  ena  Cramer. 
They- have  had  live  children;  four  are  now  I.  ug-W ^.i  , 
Getta,  K.nd  and  Charles.  Mr.  Taege  is  a  mem.s-r  of  the 
I  f,  era..  Church.  He  has  also  twen  for  six  years  trustee  of 
fcchZh     11 ?        I'epu'v  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  for  two 

e^   Sl^  a,,.l  Coll-'tur  of  Wlnvling  for  two  years 
•  k7'|  \S  M    THOMAS,  insurance  agenl,  is  a  nat  ve  of 
Mcilenry  Coiit.  y   I  I  .  born  in  18-17.    His  parents,  hl.as  A. 

i  i  b«f..r     m I  fSw  w)  Thomas,  were  ix>th  natives  of  \cr- 
^  .t'^^cam'o  Mcil.  ,r)  County  ...  I8M  ^.  .n  j 
fnr,„.  when..  Ihey  m.-d  ^^^iJ^^. 
m  U"    T  •  Sher  born  hf  WW,  did     the  same  place  in 
s7.r'Thev  were  married  in  1840,  and  hacl  six  chiUlren.  four 
iirls  and  wo  boys,  of  whom  but  two  are  now  l,vmg-Mrs.  <  . 
F  Be.  ne  t  ....V  resid.ng  at  Dcsplaincs,  and  the  sub,«'l  of 
.h'u  ,lXl  '    Mr  Thomas  serve.!  during  the  late  war  m  Com- 
pf, %  mJl  Volunteer  Infantry.    lu  l-«h.  mamed 
tuth  U.  Ilenion.  of  Ann  Arl«r,  d ich ..  bora  m  84D      J  hev 
have  three  children-t-  lanv  H.,  hi  a  M.  and  Ruth  aged 
hirtee.    nine  and  one  year  respectively.    Mr.  1  lioma-  came 
<Wk  County  in  1871  and  established  the  first  drug  s  or*  in 
Arlington  Heights.    He  has  served  as  1  own  Clerk  and  has 
ever  manifested  an  interest  in  its  municipal  afTuirs. 

"art.,  fr  vox  werder,  ^i^Jy-'-X^ra 


was  lain,  in  Berlin, 
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Louisa  \  mi  Werder.  lie  to  eduoalcd  in  1NW,  and  gradu- 
ated in  ISMlin  the  l*niver-it  v  at  liertin.  and  siu-ril  t,-i,  years 
U  a  physician  in  the  Prussian  A  nuv.  In  1*7S»  he  rum.'  to 
America  unci  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  practiced  f,,r  two 
yy.ii>.  In  lx-J  he  moved  to  Arlington  Heights,  hut  Mill 
attend*  his  prucli.-c  in  Chicago.  «n.l  at  hi*  residence  in  Artinr- 
ton  Heights.  He  was  married  ,:l  M.ir.  h,  ]*sit,  t„  j|i*s  Una 
I  molding .  .laughter  of  1\  Bramding.  of  Chicago.    They  have 

In  Vv\v     Ti  J  v",'  ""•'"'"'■'•f  «>'••  Lutheran  Church. 
joiim  w.  WALTON,  fanner,  was  tarn  in  Jloriah  Kiwi 
to.,  N.  V.  in  1815,  sou  of  Thomas  ami  Julia  Walton  He 

MM   'V^V".'"!1-1' ,*fc1-  '""  in  IVI.nmrv. 

I  ,  nev'.M-atcd  >"  what  is  now  the  tOWMhin  <»r  Blaine 
WhOra  his  father  live.1  until  hi*  death,  whirl,  occuf red  in  lHI-t' 
a  tfae  ago  of  MXtr-three.  The  suhjeet  of  this  Retell  on 
attaining  h„  majority  engaged  in  farming  on  Sjoetion  H.  Town" 
snip  l\,  Ii'inee  12.  where  he  resided  until  in",?  whon  I,- 
;..ov.-a  t.,  Arbnghm  Height*  "  He  .,1,1  hi,  farm  n  K03  M,  , 
i      -TI  '.T  TwrnaWp,  Section  SO,  Towaahtp 

tange  11  containing  sovnty-lwo  acre*.    He  abomrni  . 
rwi.|.-t»r  on  the  eonier  ..f  Jama  Sired  „,.■!  Park  A     n  H 
w»>»irbd  ,n  1843  to  tffa  Catherin,  J„h.» dluXcr  of 

g£teni 

(il>o  meiiilu-r  of  the  »,  lu»>l  l«>nr.l     II   ...  "i  >tara, 

•Iomi.I  w.lLliziilieth  Wayman.    1'omitnr  to  this      ,„7elr  . 

landed  ID  0«K  fr,,n.Whe,^h;,  ,   e,    N  ,-'  ra 
Ixtw-hnat  drawn  l,v  oteu  ,o„l  r,.,   .  •>l,"ls  l.r'1 


■ler.    He  has  lieen  dim-tor  for  the  school  lm.,,1  , 

fourteen  years  in  Klk  Grove  Tnwn-hin  a  ml  »  ~  1,""'Jt 

'»»•  in  ArliuKtln^lS,;  '  """"^  "' 

in  188 1  \o„  f  I  UTf;  wasl?fDm  Windsor c,„n,tT  V, 
in  ir?.l,  son  or  John  und  llctwv  Ulm.,,,.     ti  •' ,  " 

County,  [||  with  his  fi'Jt^ti 
hrove  on  „  farm  where  his  father  resded unti  "L  di' 
which  centred  in  Mareh,  |g«3.  at  t!,,,,^.  0  «  e  ,,?'^'3' ; 
attaining  hiMiviiur  ty  the  «ut>icci  of  lift.  i7  ,  -  <  J 
farming  in  Klfc'tiroVe  Towns , ,.1}^ T.-TFT'i? 
Range  fL  where  he  lived  for  fifteen  T 'Z  ^  J  ^    i\  " 

•11.  r,mnj.|,i  ,«.  Uange  II,  conlainiriBi;: ,„res  *l,y),h 
..wm.    He  now  ,e,ides  in  Arlingt-.n^iVi^tT^d  r  l„  st 
rami.    He  wav  marr  ed    n  184!»  to  Mi«<  I  „^L.  ?- 

a  d  V  l  i,  V  Vi  '1V"'K  -I  fault  A  ,  Wilfred  B..J«  ,  " 
am.  one  of  ,,s  trusts.  He  vr,«  A.s,*.>r  of  Kli  tlrl  W 
shi|.  |{„,,d  ommisstotierof  Whcsdinir  ahout  ckhlvmrs  .nJ 
""ivm  ,  I*'.  [  '"  y,',"k,1  ,,""r'1  f,,r  !•>"«•<'  years     k  ' 

JJ  U.I  AM  t.  WILLIAMS.  puhluVr  of  ,h,  CoritOamtr 
Herald.  M  eight. col  unit,  folio  weekly  ,»r,cr.  .-.lahli-M  I 


IN 


BSC   „    , r    .  .•i'"",V  wm'"ee  he  <nme  to  Nianr 

hall*  on  a  l<>w-lK,at  ,|r.1W(,  |,v  <lU         |  .         .  1 

htt  Bl*-empte<l  forty  acres  l,„Tlt  V ,«  n,J    iK"    AfUr  nmrriuge 

flr.r  g,o,11Hl  fora  garden  with  i  mri e,  mid  , we  I-  f  r . 
flyewnts  |mt  imr,  and  had  to  tale  hi.  ..I  <  forn  vnity- 

John  S  .  Samuel  (i..  t  U    T  ' „'„  V "^"f 'Yf  lfcSr' 

family  were  inemlu  rvof  il,..  i  „,„  I    t  i.     ,     ,  "k  "•  Thv 
«tler.da,„.  of   «„/  [U*yteZh r'| u^»iS 
purents  were  n  nr,  ,1  1..      "  .  "".'V.'.'.  dayman  s 


WW .  eireuhitcd  .,.  the  northwestern  toiTof  V<m»U - 
a  Is.  the  J,frerson  Herald.  pnhlUhed  everv  Saturday,  and  & 

^.tto^sr  Tow"5hip-  ,,v  - 

horn''^^''^.'^  ^TO  P"  °-  ^tnfltOfl  Height*.  .. 
in  Sehcn«-tad.v.  N.  V..  in  l«hl,  son  of  Andrew  ,ml 

,  >eer  (.rove  Palatine  Township,  where  he  (tmaincd  fw 
about  ten  year*,  when  he  removed  to  Rock  Hirer,  litre  bi 
ix-main..,  for  two  year-,  then  moved  to  Wheeling  Townrfiip 
mid  located  o„  the  farm  where  he  now  n-Mdes  cintamlnr  IDtl 
acres.  I  e  was  married  in  IHotl  to  Jlw  Sarah  K .  daughtrr  „( 
Henry  and  Evt,  Fn  kei>on.  They  have  three  children— Kia  J., 

n    ,       )  ?      V'     Mr"-  Wilspn      »  member  of  tk 

ifipn>l  UhnVh.    Mr.  Wilson  has  served  on  the  school  ban,! 


parents  were  among  the  early  wtl  ,  rs  of  u'h  iV>-  Wu-\l"i"''< 
to  Opok  cant,  in  IK:t7  3 located  in  k  i  r  hf'"'"r  1 

10.  Township  41.  Kan  -e  1  » L  ,  »  .  Toy.  o,.  Section 
he  *dd  his  f„r, , , |"  rn„v«l  ,„  Trih  71  "n,il  ,ssi-  *»'*n 
fine  residence  ;  J  rT«       d!  ,K    H'°«" " 

oi.Kuclid  Ar,i,n      ||   ^       "  '''V1'1''?',  Mii  ^''l-'K-e  is 

«''''>'ud..  daughter  of  •o.mTlam  a  TV'"  ','  '"^  K,nilv 
Xew  Hampshire.  TI U  hay  ll^  ,N"n"iV.""*-'''-  "ativ,-,  of 
Iiving~K  l,,rl  II  John  T  f  ■  «■'"  ,,l"l'lr'" :  r'v''  «">  "ow 
H.  Alia,  II.  was  k  hvd  in  't'l  ,  U  ^  "  ,r?  "K  K-  a'"1  0s"'"» 
K  «th  Illinois  Volu^cr'.n  aid  y  Yf,dl''t^'  ^m''""-v 

\a-    Mr.  and    Mrs    Wh.  rle   12 '.       i  1  '"  l!,'al"1}'  sl«ti  

Kpiscopal  t  hureh  he  he    ,  .1 r" n'^M  "'e  M-"'«>'""*t 

^Sp^tatT^ 

years.    Mr.  WhltinT  the"nl,^  -     .  of  -"-.vcnty-flvc 

"Id  homestead  „  WJ?  w  '  V  1  ff  ^Uh-  ""^  «  the 
1°  Arlington  Heights  111  owns  «  ,hl'  <"1 
lots  on  Mvrlle  Ave  m.'  „„       ,  "  "*Mw««  and  two 

C-nnty.  Iowa    1  ,  «1       "  ■f",m.  "f  ,m  "'  ^  In  MadL 
Skinner,  daughter  of  j'^d  and"^!  "'l         '°  Mi"         <  « 


VILLAGE  OF  WHEELING. 

This  village  is  locato<l  ou  the  Milwaukee  roiwl,  sii 
ntilcs  north  tif  Ocnplaines  and  four  miles  west  of 
Shermcr  SLutioii.    In  ls:J7  Wheeler  &  Uiinietg  started 
a  store  here,  and  about  the  same  time  Joseph  Filkins 
Opened  u  hotel.    Jlr.  Filkins  also  built  the  first  hoasse 
in  the  place.    The  lumber  was  brought  from  Kcuui- 
COtft  mill,  about  a  mile  south  of  Hair  Day.   A  second 
hotel  was  opened  about  the  year  1840,  hv  Ja-nes  1'arker. 
The  post-odiee  was  eitablulied  in  l*i)o,  with  Jesepli 
Filktus  for  Postmaster.    .Mr.  Filkins  was  succeeded  hv 
Charles  Daniels,  and  he  by  J.  L.  HcDnfr.  John  If. 
Schaoffor  was  the  next  Postmaster,  and  then  diaries 
vogt,  Fred.  Strvker  and  Charles  Hinnmnr,  each  in 
turn,  the  latter  lining  the  present  official,  appointed 
early  in  1883.    The  "Hist  blacksmith  here  was  a  Mr. 
Sliepmrd  or  Shepherd,*  stated  elsewhere,  hi  1838;  the 
second  was  Aslier  (».  Skinner,  in  the  same  vear,  aud 
the  third  was  E.  K.  Bench,  recently  deceased,  iu  1>M2 
or  Is  13    A  church,  the  onlv  one  iu  the  village,  mi 
•noted  in  I8«8,  by  the  Lutherans,  at  a  cost  of  about 
•1»M0.    It  is  a  otie-story  ftainc,  with  a  short  steeple. 
1  liis  village  attained  its  present  size  i|uite  a  number  cf 
J       »s  '■ n„r  being  m  ni  a  n  lr<md  is  not  likeh 
grow  very  materially  in  the  near  fatal*.  The  chief 
events  of  importance  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
place  have  been  the  prosecution  of  various  parties  for 
the  illegal  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks  bv  George 
Strong,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  town  erf  Wheel- 
ing, aud  a  strong  foe  of  intemperance.  The  village 
now  contains  two  general  stores,  three  hotels,*™ 
blacksmith  shops,  one  wagon  shop,  two  shoe  shops,  one 
brewery,  one  physician,  a  Lutheran  Church,  and  about 
«O0  inhabitants. 
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WHEELING  llliSiKAl'Un  At.  IKHCHWi 

LOl'lS  FISCHER,  wheelwright,  was  horn  in  Wheeling  in 
1H30,  son  of  Louis  uml  Johaunah  Fischer,  who  came  lo  Cook 
County  in  June.  1838,  and  located  in  Wheeling  Township  on  a 
furin.  His  father  died  in  October,  1875.  ut  the  age  of  sUly- 
seven  years.  His  mother  is  living,  at  the  agcof  seventy.  Mr. 
Fischer  in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  wheelwright.  In 
1  hi; l  he  enlisted  in  Company  1.  Kith  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  anil  took  part  at  Pittsburg  I.an  ling.  Corinth,  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  attcl  other  engagements.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  disabled 
from  servico  alwut  two  months.  In  June,  184H.  he  was  mus- 
tered out  ami  returned  to  Wheeling,  and  bought  the  wheel- 
wright shop  of  S.  W.  Rees.  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade.  This 
business  he  has  since  followed.  He  was  married  in  IWi  to 
Miss  .Sophia  i'eriolet ;  lhe>  have  had  «cvn  |.-i,-r.,  ~:\  now 
living — Julia.  George,  Keinhold,  Edwin,  itscar  anil  Irving. 
They  an'  Methodist,  in  religious  faith.  Mr.  Fischer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Virtruvius 
Lodge,  No.  HI,  of  whieh  he  ha*  been  secretary  for  thirteen 
consecutive  years.  He  luis  been  trustee  for  the  school  fund 
for  nine  years,  and  school  director  for  four  years. 

JACOB  FUITSCII,  farmer,  I'.  O  Wheeling,  was  bora  in 
Germany  in  183ti,  son  ol  Daniel  and  Susan  Fritseh.  He  came 
to  L'ook  County  with  his  parents  in  1841,  who  located  on  the 
farm  w  hen-  Mr.  Fritseh  now  n-sides;  his  father  is  living,  at 

eighty-  years  of  age;  his  mother  died  in  1*81  at  the  age  of 

scvenly-seveu.  He  owns  134  acres  of  land,  and  is  engaged  in 
farming  ami  dairying.  In  I85W  he  was  married  lo  Miss  Mag- 
delena.  daughter  of  Christian  and  I'rsnla  Schaffer;  they  have 
three  children — Daniel  K.,  RoberUi.  and  Anna  A.  They  are 
attendants  of  the  Prcsbvterian  Church  at  Wheeling.  Mr. 
Fritseh  was  Constable  of  (Wheeling  for  six  >ears.  school  direc- 
tor for  I  went  v  fears,  and  is  now  Justice  of  tin-  Peace  and  notary 
public.  He  ha*  held  these  offices  for  twelve  years,  and  is  a 
director  of  the  Xorthfteld  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  a 
member  of  the  Will.er  .Mercantile  Collection  Agency,  ct 
Chicago,  and  w.is  Tux  Collector  of  Wheeling  for  five  vears. 

CO  SHAD  MILLER,  farmer.  P.  0.  Wheeling,  wi 
in  Germany  in  1828,  Mil  of  Jacob  and  Catharine  Miller.  He 
BMM  lO Cool  Countv  in  1837  with  his  parents,  who  located  in 
Wheeling  Township  atid  engaged  in  farming  until  theirdealhs. 
hi'  father  in  1  S-"i 7.  at  the  agcof  sixty-four,  ami  his  mother  in 
187:!.  at  the  same  age.  .Mr.  Miller  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker in  early  life  and  followed  thai  business  for  about  thirty- 
six  vears.  lie  worked  in  Chicago  until  1800,  when  he  noted 
to  Wheeling  Township  and  located  OB  the  farm  where  hi-  now 
reside",  containing  eighty-four  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Wheeling,  when'  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming 
in  connection  wj|h  his  trade  He  was  married  in  184H  to  Miss 
Lydia  Holmes,  daughter  of  John  and  Helen  Holmes,  natives 
of  Kngland,  and  carlv  settlers  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  eight  children—  Minnie  M..  Isaac  A.,  Charles  S.. 
Thomas*;..  Frank  !!.,  Medoru  A.,  Lillie  K.  and  Willie C.  He 
is  a  member  nf  Hie  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  \  irtru- 
vms  Lodge.  No.  81.  and  has  been  Collector  and  trustee  of 
the  school  rund  for  Wheeling  for  six  years,  and  school  director 

M.^M'CFI'AT,  phvsician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Munich, 
Havana,  in  18.50,  son  of  Carl  and  Teresa  Muftal.  He  was 
educated  at  (he  Maximilian  Ludwlg  University,  of  Munich, 
completing  his  course  in  180U  He  was  one  year  in  the  sani- 
tarv  corps  of  the  German  Army.  In  the  fall  nf  1800  he  came 
to  America,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  Chicago  located  at 
Menominee,  Wis.,  and  engaged  in  practice.  In  18,1  he  re- 
mo*  in]  lo  IVshtigo,  Wis.,  and  was  (here  during  the  great  tire 
of  that  vear  that  destroyed  the  entire  village;  then  went  to 
iT.icago'ami  engaged  in'the  drug  business.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  drug  depart  mi  nt  of  the  Orrman 
A-d  Society,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  German  and  American 
Dispensary :  then  established  the  drug  business  of  M.  Jl  tiff  at 
&  Co.  In"  1S7!>  he  took  a  course  at  the  Hush  Medical  College, 
in  the  spring  of  187«  locating  in  Wheeling,  his  practice  ex- 
tending tn  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Mr.  Moffat  was 
married  in  1878  to  Miss  Minnie  Sigwalt.  They  have  two 
children— Carrie  and  Maximilian.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

A.  W.  PEET.  farmer.  P.  0.  Wheeling,  was  horn  in  (  tya- 


trading  post  at  Riverside,  then  known  as  Loughton's  Place. 
The  next  springthey  settled  on  Mr.  Peel's  present  farm,  which 
contains  1!I7  ceres.  His  father  died  in  1H.">2,  aged  sixty-one 
years;  his  mother,  in  18111.  aged  fifty-one.  Mr.  Pect  married,  in 
1810,  'ih-  --  Uibj  .1.  Hewitt,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Uetse) 
Hewitt.  They  have  hail  ten  children,  seven  now  living — 
Franklin,  Edwin*  C,  Robert  K.,  William  E.,  Louise,  Kdward 
Ij.  and  Emniu  U.  He  is  a  member  of  Virtruvius  Lodge,  No. 
81.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  bus  been  twenty  years  a  member  of 
I  he  school  board,  and  served  four  years  as  Justice  of  the 


GENERAL  LEWIS  PEET  *s<  born  in  Connecticut  in  1791. 
When  i|uitc  a  small  bov  he  moved  to  Vermont.  He  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Warof  1812,  and  participated  in  the  lmttl<- 
of  Plattslmrg.  In  181H  he  moved  to  Ohio,  settling  In  Cuya- 
hoga I  omit v,  where  he  worked  at  the  blacksmith  trade  in  con- 
nect inn  with  farming.  He  was  here  made  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  moved  to  Illinois  in 
October,  1833,  and  took  up  his  claim 'in  \V  heeling  Township  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  He  held  a  commission  as  General 
in  the  Ohio  Militia.  lie  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
precinct  which  included  what  is  now  Wheeling  Township,  and 
he  was  the  Town  Clerk  of  Wheeling  after  the  organization  of 

the  town.  II  is  death  occurred  August  20. 1852. 

J.  G.  SCHNF.IDKI!.  veterinary  surgeon,  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Rhine,  Prussia,  in  1827.  son  of  John  X.  and  Bra 
Schneider.  He  was  educated  for  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  served  five  and  a  half  Mars  in  the  Prussian  Army. 
In  1H.V?  he  .ami-  to  America  and  located  in  Wheeling, 
Cock  County,  where  he  has  since  resided,  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  is  also  an  insurance  agent;  he  has 
the  agency  of  the  Milwaukee  Mechanics'  Mutual,  the  Addi- 
son Farmers'  Mutual,  of  Du  Page  County,  and  the  Roekford 
Insurance  companies.  Ho  was  married,  in  1853,  to  Miss  Maria 
Bier;  thev  have  nine  children— George.  Kdward.  Keinhold, 
Carl.  Ma'rv.  Annie.  Amelia,  F.innia  and  Alma.  He  is  a 
meml>er  of'  the  Wheeling  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  la-en 
Assessor  of  Wheeling  for  twenty  years  and  school  director  for 

fifteen  years, 

A.  G.  SKINNER,  farmer.  P.  t).  Wheeling.  wusWii  in  Mid- 
dlesex Countv.  N.  J.,  in  181«.  *on  of  John  and  Elisabeth  Skin- 
ner. He  eaine  to  Cook  Countv  in  183H,  and  located  in  eastern 
Wheeling  Township,  where  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing  for 
four  vears.  then  moved  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
containing  270  acres,  and  has  since  followed  farming  and 
blacksmithing.  He  was  married  in  1838  to  Ml«8  Eliza  .lane 
Huff,  daughter  «f  Johnson  andJennelt  llulT.  They  have  had 
seven  children,  four  now  living — Kmma  Jennett  11.,  Elira- 
be!h  J.  and  Clara  E.  R.  They  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fratcrnilv.  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

GEORGE  STRONG.  Jr.,  fanner.  P.  Wheeling,  was 
born  in  Wheeling  in  1840,  son  of  George  and  Catharine 
Strong,  and  was  brought  upon  (he  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
being  ihe  old  homestead  when-  his  father  settles!  in  1831.  lie 
was  married)  >"  '°  Miss  Fannv  E.  lt-»ch,  daughter  of 

Samuel  A.  and  Eliza  Reach; they  have  had  live  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living— John  W..  Callie  A..  Georgi-  A.  and  l-anny 
M.  Mr.  Strong  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  he  is  a  steward  and  trustee  of  the  same. 
Mr.  Strong  is  a  member  of  Virtnivins  Lislge.  V:.  81,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.  lie  has  been  Assessor  and  Collector  of  the  town  of 
Wheeling,  and  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  eighteen 
ears. 

CHARLES  VOGT.  merchant,  was  born  near  Hcsse-Cassel. 
(iermanv.  in  1835,  son  of  William  and  Catharine  Vogt.  lie 
came  toCook  County  in  1845.  and  helped  his  father  on  a  farm 
in  Wheeling  Township,  for  ten  years,  lb;  then  engaged  as 
salesman  for  .1.  M.  Schaffer  for  four  vears;  then,  in  company 
with  his  father,  bought  the  business,  in  four  vears  purchasing 
his  father's  interest,  and  from  that  time  until  1881  he  earned 
on  the  business  alone.  In  that  year  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Kmel  Sigwalt,  and  the  business  is  now  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Vogt  &.  Sigwalt.  They  carry  a  full  slock  of 
general  merchandise.  Mr.  Vogt  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss 
Josephine,  daughter  of  Napolean  and  Salome  Periolatc;  they 
have  had  three  children,  all  deceased.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church:  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Virtruvius  Lodge,  No.  81.  and  has 
been  Town  Clerk  and  school  director,  lie  has  been  Postmaster 
and  Doputv  of  Wheeling  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years. 
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HISTORY  OF  HYDE  PARK. 


Bounimriks  and  Extf.nt.— The  act  of  incorpora-  then  Indiana  Avenue  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
tion,  approved  February  20,  1 861,  separated  the  town  eigth  Street;  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
of  Hyde  Park  from  the  town  of  Lake,  and  made  the  Street,  and  the  Calumet  River,  from  Indiana  Avenue 
town  of  Hyde  l'ark  to  comprise:  all  of  fractional  Sec-  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  bridge  on  the  south, 
tions  2,  11,  12,  13,  24;  the  east  half  of  Sections  3,  10,  Government.— The  government  of  Hyde  Park  was 
15,  22,  27,  34;  all  of  Sections  14,  23,  25,  26,  35,  36,  in  at  first  merged  in  that  of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  a 
Township  38  north.  Range  14  cast;  also  fractional  joint  commission  was  the  regnant  power.  But  upon 
Sections,  19,  29,  30,  32  and  Section  31,  all  in  Town-  Febiuary  20,  1861,  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  was  incor- 
ihip  38  north.  Range  15  east;  any  of  the  territory  porated  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  April  «, 
"herein  described"  that  heretofore  formed  part  of  the  tS6i,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  railroad 
town  of  Lake,  forms  no  part  thereof  by  this  act,  etc.  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  known  as 
This  territory  was  the  district  bounded  by  Thirty-  Hyde  Park  station,  which  then  stood  east  of  the  track, 
ninth  Street  on  the  north ;  by  Grand  Boulevard,  or  and  about  on  the  north  line  of  Fifty-third  Street,  for 
South  Park  Avenue,  on  the  west ;  by  Lake  Michigan  the  purpose  of  electing  officers.  Of  this  meeting  Eras- 
on  the  cast,  and  by  Eighty-seventh  Street  on  the  south,  tus  S  Williams  was  elected  chairman  pro  tern.;  War- 
Under  the  amenced  charter  of  March  5,  iSfj;,  the  town  run  S.  Bogue  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Abraham 
of  Hyde  Park  embraced  all  that  part  of  Township  liockee  was  chosen  clerk  pro  /em.;  to  Bogue  and 
38  north,  Range  14  cast,  lying  east  of  the  west  line  of  Bockee  the  oaths  were  administered  by  Henry  Brooks, 
Sections  3.  10,  15,  22.27,  34;  all  of  Township  38  a  notary  public,  and  the  clerk  proclaimed  the  ballots 
north,  Range  15  east;  also  all  that  part  of  Township  open.  Levi  Ulackwcll  was  chosen  Overseer  of  High* 
37  north,  Range  14  east,  lying  east  of  the  west  line  of  ways,  and  it  was  resolved  that  there  be  but  one  Pound 
Sections  3,  10,  15,  22,  27,  34;  also  all  of  Township  37  in  the  town,  and  that  situated  at  Woodlawn,  as  near 
north.  Range  15  east.  This  made  the  eastern  bound-  the  railroad  station  as  practicable.  The  polls  were 
ary  Lake  Michigan  and  the  State  line  of  Indiana;  the  closed  at  6:45  p  M-<  and  lne  following  were  found  to 
northern.  Thirty -ninth  Street;  the  southern,  One  have  been  voted  for : 
Hundred   and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  and    the  Indian  Aor  Sitpenwr.- 

boundary  line  ;  the  western,  State  Street  and  the  west  PiiU  Cornell  70 

line  of  Sections  27  and  54.     This  act  was,  however,  _  I^rSjJf*31"                      1 1 

repealed  March  26,  1^69,  but  a  new  act  of  the  same  Hr—in  A.  Ilopkw*  71 

date  specified  the  same  boundaries.    By  an  ordinance  Ctftttttr; 

of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  approved  June  1.  1874,  the  George  W  Wuite  71 

following  territory  was  annexed  to  the  village :  Com-  C'*hc!!,'ic('!  m"'^™'''  71 

mencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  Indian  boundary  line  John  Middfettib  ........... ............ ...... ,71 

with  the  west  line  of  Section  27,  south  of  the  Indian  Frederick  BaftwAfc   1  •  •«>" 

boundary  line,  thence  running  southwesterly  along  P.  Sundcri   4 

and  binding  bv  said  Indian  boundary  line,  to  its  inter-  CtmUMti 

section  with  the  west  line  of  said  Section  27,  north  of  {^„c-JdhS! Vi 

the  Indian  boundary  line  ;  thence^ soutn  to  the  center  ol  JTiutieti  9/ tit  Pratt: 

said  Calumet  River,  thence  easterly  and   southerly  entrance*  SlkfcMj  71 

along  and  binding  by  the  center  of  said  Calumet  River  _    Samuel  Brookes  71 

to  its  intersection  with  the  north  line  of  Section  33,         ''"^rrfeock  Rohi   <M 

in  said  township;  thence  easterly  on  said  north  line  Joseph  Wetth., .  .  ...V.          ....  ......  ....  .  . '.  6 

of  said  Section  33,  to  its  intersection  with  the  cast  The  ufficcrs  elec,ed  wcrc:   Paul  Cornell,  George 

line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  s  right  w  Waj(e   Hass3n  A   Hopkins,  Prentice  Law,  John 

of  way  to  the  center  of  the  Calumet  River;  thence  MiddlcU)„    Fredcrick  Bosworth,  Alexander  Brown* 

easterly  along,  and  binding  by  said  center  line  of  said  ,  )|)(<rius  (;0|dnar,  Chaunccy  Slickney,  Samuel  Brookes 

Calumet  River,  to  the  west  line  of  Section  34,  in  said  ^   ,,redcrjt;k  Rohn  .  and  a,  a  meeting  held  upon 

Township  37  ;  and  thence  north  along  said  west  line  .(      M     {  aw  drew  lhc  one ...car  commissioner- 

of  Section  34.  and  the  aforesaid  west  line  ot  .section  >     fildd|e<on  the  two-vear,  and  Bosworth  that  for 

27,  south  of  the  Indian  boundary  line  to  the  place  o(  ^        ^  M<|  the  said  Highway  Commissioners  dc 

beginning:  all  in  Township .37  Mttk  R»IM  -4  east  ^at  ^  bc  tbree  road.distncl5  .  District  No. 

This  made  the  village  of  Hyde  Park  include  all  that  f  (q  em,)raC(.  lhe  regjon  ,)oundcd  by  Lake  Michigan, 

territory  bounded  by  I  hirty-mnth  Street  on  the  north  ^  .&  ^  Qnnd  ,Jou,ev.irdi  thc  cily  lirails  and 

Lake  Michigan  and  the  Indiana  State  line  on  the  cast;  Fjft    fif|n  Strcct;    oi^lricl  No.  2,  by  Stony  Island 

State  Street  to  thc  Calunut  River,  then  the  Calumet  to  A    '        (;rand   Boulevard,  Fifty-fifth   and  Eighty- 

the  center  line  of  One  Hundred  and     hirtath  Stree  jtreett;   Oisirict  No.  3.  by  Stony  Island  Ave- 

extended,  then  the  eastern  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  .  ^           1&6J  Pltrick 

Railroad  Company's  right  of  way  to  the  Calumet  River,  j™,  who  ,.r»o«d  (n 
33  W 
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nue,  Fifty-fifth  and  Eighty-seventh 
Michigan  ;  the  limits  of  the  town  be 


streets  and  Lake 
being  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Eighty-seventh  Street,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 
Lake  Michigan.  The  poll  tax  list  for  each  of  these 
districts  will  give  the  best  data  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hyde  Park  at  that  period. 

District  No.  i.  —  Hassan  A.  Hopkins,  Henry 
Brookes,  Samuel  Brookes,  E.  S.  Williams,  J.  W.  Mer- 
rill, F.  \V.  Brookes,  J.  \V.  Hoswel),  Chauncey  Stickney, 
James  McEwen,  W.  S.  Bogue,  George  W.  Waite, 
George  Van  Valkenbiirgh,  George  P.  Shipman,  John 
Middleton,  Paul  Cornell,  Hamilton  Kogue,  P.  T.  Sher- 
man, S.  C.  P.  Bogue,  David  Stuart,  S.  K.  Dawlcv,  Mai- 
colm  Packard,  G.  W.  Perkins,  H.  N.  Hibbard,  Patrick 
Ryan,  Rich.trd  Saunders,  Thomas  Doyne,  John  Mc- 
Glashen, W,  P.  Dickenson,  J.  P.  Seward,  Caleb  Good- 
win, Jacob  Bockec,  C.  B.  Waite,  Thomas  M.  Turlay, 
Patrick  Saunders,  J.  S.  Edwards,  J.  A.  Kcnnicott,  n' 
O.  Stone,  —  Bailey.  Charles  Hitchcock,  Joseph  Sew- 
ard, Mr.  Curtas,  P.  Merrihcw,  Charles  Cleaver,  Edward 
Towl,  Thomas  Butters,  Thomas  Maddy,  —  Brcnan. 

District  No.  2.— Prentis  Law,  William  R.  Sitter 
(Sluyter),  A.  J.  Downs,  Alexander  Brown,  John  Gat- 
field,  John  Tanner,  Hiram  Bush,  Charles  Everett 
Frank  Everett,  John  Pike,  Henry  F.  Wright.  James 
Wadsworth,  S.  H.  Downs,  Jacob  Miller,  Joseph  Wright 
Levi  Moody,  Levi  Patterson,  T.  Rcrnsdle,  H.  Rernsdle' 
District  No.  3.— C.  B.  Phillips,  Michael  Pureed, 
John  Black  well,  Levi  Blackwell,  F.  Rohn,  John  Kit- 
chen,  D.  Rersler,  George  Herschman,  Alexander  Nel- 
son, Christian  Scrip,  John  Ryan,  Edward  Scanten,  An- 
ton Herzchman,  John  Montgomery,  —  Fox. 

The   following  tables  exhibit   the  town  officers 
elected  for  the  several  years  specified  : 

Officlrs. 

1862.— Elected:  Paul  Cornell,  supervisor;  George  W 
Wane  town  clerk;  John  McGlashen,  assessor;  Charles 
H.  Atkins,  collector;  John  W.  Merrill  ,  pound  master;  P. 
5  lM<:rnhcw>  ovc«eer  of  the  poor;  commissioners 
of  highways-Frederick  Bosworth,  one  year;  John 
Middleton,  two  years;  Prentis  Law,  three  years;  Mal- 
colm lackard,  constable.  Overseers  of  highways  ap- 
pointed: John  McGlashen,  District  No.  ,;  William 
R-  Sluyter,  District  No.  2 ;  Levi  Blackwell,  District 
1N0.  3. 

1863— Elected:  Paul  Cornell,  supervisor;  H.  A 
Hopkins,  town  clerk;  John  McGlashen,  assessor-' 
Chauncey  Stickney,  town  collector;  Pliincas  E.  Merri- 
nue,  overseer  of  the  poor ;  Frederick  Bosworth  com- 
miss.oner  of  highways ;  J.  W.  Merrill,  constable. 
Overseers  of  highways  appointed  :  J.  W.  Merrill,  Dis- 

n    V»°i        Carllon  l)rakc.  D'^rict  No.  2;  Ferdi- 
nand Rohn,  District  No.  3. 

C  vlv6rtT,':lCCt?d:,J"h-U  McGlashc".  supervisor;  Henry 
C.\\ork,  town  clerk;  George  W.  Waite,  assessor ;  Fred- 
crick  Bosworth,  town  collector;  Levi  Blackwell.  com- 
miss.oner  ot  highways;  James  Wadsworth,  overseer  of 
Tr'iv 0ver^ers  of  highways  appointed:  J.  W.  Mer- 
\  u  oluCt  ,;  S-  »  Downs,  District  No.  f 
master       '  D'Slrict  No"  »!  William  Trutter,  pound 

1865.  — Elec 
Henry  C  Work 

or;  William  R.  Sluyter,  collector;"  James  Wadsworth 
Unl  7 m,,S5'nn  n'  °verscc"  <*  high^vs  appointed 

No  T  Voh  "  ,,D'5t,rlCl  No'  ,;  Adam  Neeb,  Distric 
•Mo.  2;  John  laber,  District  No  3 

1866.  — Elected:  Hiran,  M.  Hiceins  s.mrrvi.nr. 
Henry  C.  Work,  town  clerk;  George  W? Waited  ' 


Overseer  of  highway 


ted:  John  A.  Jameson,  supervisor; 
,  town  clerk ;  George  W.  Waite,  assess- 


William  R.  Sluyter*  collector;  Frederick  Bosworth 
commissioner  of  highways;  Asahel  Otis  and  Ithael  S 
Richardson,  justices  of  the  peace;  Alexander  Nelson 
and  Adam  Niep,  constables, 
appointed,  Levi  Blackwell. 

1867. — Elected:  Hiram  M.  Higgins,  supervisor- 
George  M.  Bogue,  town  clerk;  George  W.  Waite, 
or;  Enos  S.  Brown,  collector;  Levi  Blackwell, 
missioner   of  highways;   Edward   Maud,  constable. 
Overseer  of  highways  appointed,  Levi  Blackwell. 

Upon  April  8,  1867,  the  first  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  under  the  amended  town  charter  was  held, 
whereat  were  present :  Hiram  M.  Higgins,  supervisor; 
George  W.  Waite,  assessor;  Enos  S.  Brown,  collector: 
and  James  Wadsworth  and  Levi  Blackwell,  the  two 
latter  becoming  members  of  the  board  by  virtue  of 
section  three  of  the  amended  charter,  which  provides 
that,  together  with  the  supervisor,  collector  and  assess- 
or, the  two  commissioners  of  highways  having  the 
longest  and  shortest  term  shall  constitute  the  board  of 
trustees  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting.  Upon 
April  22,  1867,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
works  was  created  and  George  W.  Waite  was 
appointed.f  On  May  13,  1867,  the  position  of  corpo- 
ration counsel  was  made,  and  James  P.  Root  appointed 
thereto;  on  June  3,  .867,  the  office  was  abolished. 

1868.  — Hiram  M.  Higgins,  supervisor;  George  M. 
Bogue.  town  clerk ;  George  W.  Waite,  assessor;  James 
H.  Ely,  collector;  John  D.  Wright,  constable;  trustees. 
F.  P.  Van  Wyck.  one  year;  C.  M.  Cady  (presides), 
one  year;  Elam  G.  Clark,  two  years;  Michael  Doyle, 
two  years. 

1869.  — Norman  C.  Perkins,  supervisor;  George  W. 
Waite,  assessor;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  R.  II.  Mid- 
dleton, town  clerk  ;  John  D.  Wright  and  Abram  Kicin- 
man,  constables.  Trustees:  C.  M.  Cady,  (president), 
S.  A.  Do.vner;  Clark  and  Doyle  held  ovcr.i 

1870  —  George  W.  Waite,  supervisor;  Joseph  H. 
Gray,  assessor;  Hiram  Vanderbelt,  collector;  R.  S. 
Thompson,  town  clerk;  Cieorge  M.  Bogue,  treasurer; 
Guy  C.  Sampson,  A.  Otis,  James  Bennett,  Garrett  De 
Young,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Noble  Hilliard,  John 
Fogerty,  George  Quitty,  constables.  Trustees  :§  11.  B. 
Lewis,  two  years;  S.  P.  Farrington,  two  years:  \V.  B. 
Smith,  one  year;  C.  M.  Hardy,  two  years. 

1871.  — George  W.  Waite,  supervisor;  Joseph  H. 
Gray,  assessor;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  George  M. 
Bogue,  treasurer;  Richard  S.  Thompson,  town  clerk; 
Patrick  F.  Ryan,  John  Fogerty,  Cornelius  Kniper, 
constables.  Trustees':  ||  C.  M.  Cady  (president),  A. 
D.  Waldron,  E.  G.  Clark,  Michael  Doyle. 

1872.  — Lucius  G.  Fisher,  supervisor;  Charles  L. 
Waite,  assessor;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  George  M. 
Bogue,  treasurer;  Richard  S.  Thompson,  town  clerk; 
Charles  E.  Recs  and  William  B.  Sinclair,  justices  of 
the  peace.  Trustees:"]  John  F.  Barney,  William  E. 
Hale,  Hiram  Vanderbelt,  Lester  Bradncr,  Jr. 

1873.  —  The  above  remained  in  office  until  April  1, 
•873,  when  the  election  was  held,  resulting  as  follows: 


•  Then* 
Eno.  S. 
and  John  H.  I 
Nelson  and  N 


ik  vjc.it  by  death  of  Mr.  Sluyter,  February  5. '» 
app.3ir.tri  by  Board  of  Apr-unlment  to  lill  """P1"  ,"™, 
and  Uvi  W.  Moody  ««  apjain.cd  Console,     h«  »' 
ho  failed  to  qualify, 
t  George  W.  Wait*  resigned  thi.ohVa  December  I,  .36!.  . 
t  I  he  supervisor,  erJUretor  and  a»eiot  wm  -.-officio  acmb., .  or  win. 
.    I  The  Board  of  Trui.ee.  for  iBy>  were:  C.  M.  Cady  uresiH'nt , 
nn«ton.  tlam  G.  Oark,  C.  M.  Hardy.  S.  A.  Dow.nr.  H.  If  Uwrv  X*1"" 
Doyle.  W.  R.  Smith  and  Crear»«  W.  Wane,  ei-olTiciD  members.  . 

J  The  Hoard  of  Trustee!  Tor  iSti  were;  C   M  CaJy,  W*«i»?J 
Doyle,  S.  P.  Fatrinoton,  C.  M.  Hardy.  H.  D.  Lewi',  A.  1).  »aMr».»- 
Clark  and  George  w.  Waite.  ex-oflicio  members.  _   .    i^- ,j  fa, 

1  1  hese  TruMeat  and  those  of  the  rlr.no.  of  itf"  ft,"?°2  '?  rC'-Aj 
■m^er.  aaJ  funned  she  tint  loa.o™ 
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* 87.1—74. — Eugene  C.  Long,  supervisor;  Joseph  H. 
Gray,  assessor;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  Charles  E. 
Pope,  town  clerk;  George  L.  Ford.  Daniel  H.  Home, 
Martin  Hoogbruin,*  Charles  E.  Recs.f  justices  of  the 
peace;  Cornelius  Kuyper.J  Patrick  F.  Ryan,  John  P. 
Reis  and  John  Fogarty,  constables.  Asa  D.  Waldron 
was  appointed  treasurer.  Upon  June  3,  1874,  John 
H.  Murphy  was  appointed  constable,  vice  Kuyper, 
resigned. 

1874-  75, — Eugene  C.  Long,  supervisor;  Joseph  II. 
Gray,  assessor ;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  Charles  F.. 
Pope,  town  clerk;  John  S.  Ritchie  and  Thomas  F. 
Doyle,  justices  of  the  peace. 

1875-  76.  —  William  Hudson,  supervisor;  Hugh 
Maher,  assessor;  James  H.  Ely,  collector;  J.  G. 
Hamilton,  town  clerk. 

1876-  77. — William  Hudson,  supervisor;  Michael 
Doyle,  collector;  Hugh  Maher,  assessor;  Martin  J. 
Russell,  town  clerk. 

1877-  78. — William  Hudson,  supervisor;  James  G. 
Hamilton,  collector;  Martin  J.  Russell,  town  clerk; 
Hugh  Maher,  assessor;  Bruno  Ganzell,  George  L. 
Ford,  Christian  Schaffcr,§  John  L.  Marsh,  John  S. 
Ritchie,  justices  of  the  peace  ;  Henry  Lynch,  Thomas 
Roney,  John  P.  Reis,  Peter  Stccnbcrgcn,  Peter  Land- 
burg,  constables. 

1878-  79. — Hugh  Maher,  assessor;  Asahel  Pierce, 
collector;  Martin  J.  Russell,  town  clerk;  William  Hud- 
son, supervisor. 

1870-80.— Hugh  Maher,  assessor;  Asahel  Pierce, 
collector;  Martin  J.  Russell,  town  clerk;  William 
Hudson,  supervisor.! 

1880-81.— Charles  E.  Recs,  supervisor;  Frank  S. 
Blair,  town  clerk  ;  James  G.  Hamilton,  collector;  Hugh 
Maher,  assessor  ;  Peter  Schmidt,  constable. 

i83i-82. — Charles  E.  Rees,  supervisor  ;  William  L. 
Church,  Jr.,  town  clerk  (elected  by  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes,  a  majority  of  one  over 
his  opponent,  William  G.  Beale);  James  G.  Hamilton, 
collector;  Hugh  Maher,  assessor;  Jacob  Hremer, 
George  L.  Ford,  John  I..  Marsh,  Thomas  Goodwillie, 
justices  of  the  peace;  Nels  Paulson,  Peter  Steen- 
bergcr,  Nelson  G.  Meyers,  Kdward  Broad,  I).  L.  Car- 
michael,  constables. 

1882-  83. — Edward  W.  Hcnricks,  town  clerk  ;  Hugh 
Maher,  assessor;  George  H.  Waite,  collector;  James 
Beynon,  supervisor. 

1883-  84. — E.  T.  Brookfield,  supervisor;  Edward 
W.  Hcnricks,  town  clerk;  Hugh  Maher,  assessor; 
George  H.  Waite,  collector. 

Village  Govkknmunt. — The  question  of  adopt- 
ing the  village  organization  was  voted  upon  at  the 
election  held  August  10,  1872,  and  the  following  vote 
was  polled  :  For  village  organization,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  against  village  organization,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  votes.  The  decision  being  fav- 
orable thereunto,  the  village  of  Hyde  Park  was  organ- 
ized under  the  general  incorporation  law,  approved 
April  10,  1872,  tinder  the  charter  dated  August  13, 

1872,  this  being  the  natal  day  of  the  village.  The 
first  board  of  Village  Trustees  were  composed  of  the 
board  of  Town  Trustees  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  village,  and  they  were  continued 
in  office  until  the  first  village  election  of  April  19, 

1873.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  town  officers, 

•  failed  in  qualify, 
t  ketifued  Marcll  »5.  1*74- 

J  Re-ngned  MM  a,  iBt».  „ 
i  Keucncd  and  Jacob  Hmn«r  appointed  to  fill  *jne«p*red  term. 
I   U,eJ  February  aa.  iBia.    Cli.ulea  E.  Kre*  cho.en  to  aerye  uneapired 


Cady,  Waldron,  Clark  and  Doyle  held  over  from  the 
1870  election,  and  Barney,  Hale,  Van  Der  Belt,  Brad- 
ner  and  Fisher  were  elected  November  7,  1871. 

Village  OmctRS—  Organization  until  April  19, 
1873.  C.  M.  Cady,  president;  Lucius  G.  Fisher,  su- 
pervisor and  ex-officio  member;  John  F.  Barney,  Lester 
Itradncr,  Jr.,  Flam  G.  Clark,  Michael  Doyle,  William  E. 
Hale,  Hiram  Van  Der  Belt,  Asa  D.  Waldron,  trus- 
tees ;  Richard  S.  Thompson,  clerk. 

1873-  74. — C.  M.  Cady,  president ;  John  F.  Barney, 
Michael  Doyle,  Horace  R.  Slebbins,  Joseph  F*.  Bon- 
field,  William  P.  Gray,  trustees ;  Charles  E.  Pope, 
clerk.  In  this  year  Daniel  Mealy  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  public  works;  Samuel  G.  Rhodes,  engi- 
neer, and  Richard  S.  Thompson,  village  attornc*. 

1874-  75. — Joseph  F.  B  infield,  president;  James 
Morgan,  Merwin  Church,  Edmund  E.  Ryan,  Samuel 
A.  Downer,  Samuel  Faulkner,  trustees;  Charles  E. 
Pope,  clerk. 

1875-  76. — John  R.  Hoxic,  president ;  John  R. 
Bcnsley,  Truman  S.  Gillett,  Alexander  R.  Powell, 
John  B.  Calhoun,  Charles  D.  Hcwcs,  trustees  ;  Jonah 
S.  Scovel,  clerk.  Consider  H.  Willett  was  appointed 
village  attorney,  and  Asa  D.  Waldron*  treasurer. 

1876-  77,1  — John  R.  Bensley,  president;  Douglas 
S.  Taylor,  Martin  Farrcll,  Peter  Schlund,  Alexander 
R.  Powell,  Hamilton  B.  Boguc,  trustees;  Martin  J. 
Russell,  clerk. 

1877-  78.— John  R.  liensley,  president;  Abram 
Mitchell,  Elam  G.  Clark,  William  H.  Raynor,  William 
E.Wheeler,  Martin  Farrcll,  trustees ;  Martin  J.  Rus- 
sell, clerk.  The  office  of  village  attorney  was  re-insti- 
tuted this  municipal  year,  and  Consider  H.  Willett 
appointed  thereto. 

1878-  79.— John  I.  Bennett,  president;  Silas  F. 
Wright,  Alexander  R.  Beck,  George  W.Green,  Delonas 
W.  Potter,  lrus  Coy,  trustees;  Martin  J.  Russell,  clerk. 
Appointed  this  year  were:  James  H.  Bowcn,  comp- 
troller; Christopher  McLennan,  engineer;  Henry  V. 
Freeman,  attorney;  P.  F.  Ryan,  captain  of  police;  G. 
A.  Follansbce,  treasurer. 

1S79-80—  John  I.  Bennett,  president;  Martin  H. 
Foss,  A.  R.  Beck,  Horace  R.  Hobart.  Thomas  W. 
Johnstone,  George  L  Ford,  trustees  ;  Martin  J.  Rus- 
sell, clerk.  The  appointees  were  Leander  I).  Condee, 
attorney;  Joseph  Snyder,  captain  of  police;  village 
hall  assistant,  Charles  L.  Norton;  Oswell  A.  Boguc, 
comptroller;  John  A.  Cole, engineer ;  W.  H.  D.  Lewis, 
health  officer;  George  Willard,  treasurer. 

1880-81.— Horace  R.  Hobart,  president ;  George  L. 
Ford.J  Martin  H.  Foss.*  Thomas  W.  Johnstone,  Daniel 
A.  Peirce,  Frank  M.  Webster,  trustees  ;||  Frank  S. 
Blaine,  clerk.  Appointees:  Leander  D.  Condee, 
attorney;  R.  L.  Heirick,  treasurer;  Oswell  A.  Boguc, 
comptroller;  Joseph  Snyder,  captain  of  police  ;  Charles 
L.  Norton,  village  hall  assistant ;  George  A.  Follansbee, 
tax  claim  agent  ;  diaries  Bush,  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  ;  George  H.  Chapman,  health  officer  ;  Thomas 
Davies,  fire  marshal;  John  A.  Cole,  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  public  works;  W.  B.  Hamilton, 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  works. 

:8St-8i.— Horace  R.  Hobart,  president ;  Daniel  A. 
Peirce,  Frank  M.  Wcl>stcr,Thomas  W.  Johnstone,  James 

•  Law  v-iiu  Mfl  MM  are  iviw  pending  in  attempca 
$ieo.ra>,lerkiencv  in  ill*  late  Mr.  W  ildron',  account*. 

t  At  ihe  tillage  ejecting  of  April  aj,  1)76."  in 
office  nf  vill  ice  allurney,  village  cglncer, 
tain  at  pa  *ce  were  alt  -liOieJ- 
1  Alto  Water  Coaara'Mioner. 
1  D^J  Hcbruary  7,  1861. 

I  Of  theve  HotRirt,  Wcfc.ter  nod  Peirce  drew  two-year  term,,  the  re 
der  one-rear.   SuWquent  to  ihi*  eleoinn,  M  April  JO,  1M0,  >>ul  m€» 
-  — er  from  the  preceding  election. 
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Hi  Bowen*  Samuel  Pullman,  trustees;  William  L. 
Church,  Jr.,  clerk.  Appointed:  Leander  D.  Condee, 
attorney;  Charles  L.  Norton,  village  hall  assistant; 
Oswcll  A.  Bogue,  comptroller  ;  George  H.  Chapman, 
village  physician;  Henry  J-  Goodrich,  tax  claim  agent; 
Nicholas  Hunt,  captain  of  police;  Christopher  Mc- 
Lennan, engineer  and  superintendent  of  public  works; 
John  A.  Cole,  consulting  engineer;  George  Phillips, 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures;  William  15.  Hamilton, 
water  inspector. 

1882-  83  —Henry  J.  Goodrich,  president ;  George 
H.  Leonard,  Frank  M.  Webster  (elected),  Thomas  W. 
Johnstone,  Samuel  Pullman,  William  M.  Berry  (hold 
over),  trustees  ;  Edward  W.  Henricks,  clerk.  Appoint- 
ed: Leander  D.  Condee,  attorney ;  William  L.  Church, 
comptroller;  (icorge  Willard,  treasurer;  Christopher 
McLennan,  engineer  and  superintendent  of  public 
works;  Charles  L.  Norton,  village  hall  assistant; 
George  H.  Waite,  collector  ;  Nicholas  Hunt,  captain 
of  police  ;  Charles  E.  Recs  (elected),  police  magistrate; 
W.  W.  Stewart,  prosecuting  attorney;  M.  B.  Arnold, 
health  officer;  Charles  A.  Pendleton,  fire  marshal  ;  E. 
S.  Hawlcy,  tax  claim  agent;  William  H.  Colehour, 
harbor  mastcr.f 

1883-  84.— George  H.  Leonard,  president;  Frank 
M.  Webster,  Henry  J.  Goodrich  (hold  over),  Alexander 
R.  Beck,  Alvin  C.  Mason,  George  A.  Follansbee, 
(elected)  trustees;  Edward  W,  Henricks,  clerk; 
Charles  E.  Recs,  police  magistrate.  Api>ointed  :  A. 
W.  Green,  attorney;  Daniel  A.  Peirce,  treasurer; 
Christopher  McLennan,  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  public  works;  Charles  I..  Norton,  comptroller; 
George  H.  Waite, collector;  Nicholas  Hunt,  captain  of 
police;  M.  B.  Arnold,  heallh  officer;  Charles  A.  Pen- 
dleton, fire  marshal  until  July,  1883,  when  he  resigned, 
and  James  C'rapo  was  appointed;  George  Phillips, scaler 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Political. — Of  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hyde  Park  as  expressed  at  their  election,  their  status 
is  largely  Republican;  during  their  various  projects  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  town  or  village  sometimes  the 
rule  has  prevailed  to  vote  for  men  not  for  measures; 
at  other  times  the  converse  has  been  the  case,  but  when 
exclusively  partisan  principles  have  been  the  questions 
under  consideration.  Republicanism  has  been  largely 
manifested  until  the  last  two  elections.  In  measures 
pertaining  to  the  accession  of  business  and  property 
interests,  the  improvement  of  their  natural  advantages 
and  conserving  their  rights,  inherent  and  adventitious, 
the  citizens  of  Hyde  Park  have  been  vigilant  and  far- 
sighted  ;  a  public  improvement  had  but  to  be  demon- 
strated as  a  bona  fiilt  improvement,  to  meet  with  their 
heaity  support;  a  corporation  had  but  to  tread,  upon 
their  corporate  or  individual  toes,  under  an  alleged  con- 
ferring of  benefits,  to  meet  with  persistent  and  deter- 
mined opposition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the 
magnitude  of  interests  involved,  in  the  vast  amounts  of 
real  estate  and  monetary  transactions,  no  individuals 
in  authority  have  been  benefited  during  the  progress  of 
improvements  advocated  by  them  that  augmented 
public  interest;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine  that  an 
individual  will  entirely  forget  his  private  welfare  in  his 
efforts  for  the  corporate  weal ;  but  the  instances  where 
private  advancement  has  been  allowed  to  dominate, 
irrespective  of  the  public  good,  are  extremely  rare,  and 
have  usually  been  so  distinctively  marked  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  cupidity,  perhaps  turpitude,  of  the 
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enactor.  The  question  of  having  a  civic  organimiou, 
for  the  district  north  of  Eighty-seventh  Street  was 
agitated  in  t88i-8i  and  defeated. 

Population.  —  In  1851  the  inhabitants  of  Hyde 
Park  could  have  been  conveniently  carried  in  a  street 
car  without  crowding  ;  in  1861,  taking  the  vote  polled  * 
— scvcnty-one — as  a  basis,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
may  be  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty;  in  r&6:, 
Mr.  Home  states  that  there  were  about  five  hundred 
people  residing  in  Hyde  Park.  The  subjoined  table 
will  therefore  show  about  the  ratio  of  progress  in  the 
population  of  this  village: 

nmrouiD.  niit\Ani*. 

1861,  Aprils   71    VP 

186a.  Novemt>er4   8»   5'» 

1870.  Cen%u*  

1874.  April  il  I*»7  

1877.  April  17   «.5ji   tojono 

1879.  April  1  *.o"  l'*10 

1880.  Ccntun  15-W 

1881.  April  5   a.jda  v>f*» 

188a.  April  4  ■••      *?«7    1i°00 

1553.  April  3   S°>°  35.o>» 

1554,  (estimated)  45.°°° 

The  population  of  the  hamlets  of  Hyde  Park  is  de- 
termined by  the  census  of  1S80  to  have  been ;  South 
Chicago.  1,962;  Colehour,  1,098;  Irondale,  9^ ; 
Roseland,  77*;  Kensington,  .250;  Kivcrdale,  f>jj. 
The  discrepancy  of  these  figures  to  the  inhabitants  * 
some  of  these  places  now  will  readily  be  perceived; 
and  arguing  from  this  hypothesis,  the  estimate  of 
45,000  population  in  1884,  will  be  reasonable  and  war- 
ranted by  statistical  facts.  One  fair  sample  of  Ik 
increment  of  population  since  the  census  of  1880,  will 
give  some  idea  01  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  village. 
Kensington  is  represented  by  the  census  to  have  hid 
two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants;  the  school  census 
of  July,  18S3,  polled  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventv-eigbc  inhabitants.  _ 
PoLict. — Commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  vil- 
lage has  been  the  necessity  for  augmentation  of  the  farce 
requisite  to  preserve  law  and  order,  arrest  evil-doer.,  ana 
guaid  life  and  property.  Alexander  Brown  and  Lihon- 
us  Goldhart,  the  first  Constables,  had  sinecures  in  their 
positions,  and  the  unfortunate  who  offended  against  the 
law  in  those  days  was  secured  in  an  old  wooden  lockup 
that  formerly  stood  on  the  common  between  fifty-tirst 
and  Fifty-second  streets,  and  so  near  the  lakethat  it  was 
washed  away.  The  present  jail  is  constructed  upon 
approved  detenlive  principles,  and  is  adequate  lor  me 
purposes  for  which  jails  are  constructed.  Ine 
police  magistrate  was  Charles  E.  Rees,  commissioned 
MayS,  1874,  and  the  first  offender  whose  n*me'P' 
pears  on  the  village  record  in  January,  1871,  was  jame 
Rafferty,  of  Irish  nationality,  aged  forty,  habitat  Chic  P  . 
was  fined,  and  paid  $10  for  the  luxury  of  being; d  «■  £ 
At  this  lime  Hyde  Park  had  five  pollce!ncn-,  LT  "i 
n  w   Benford  was  the  first  captain  of  police 


and  en- 


Gcorge  W.  . 

the  village,  commissioned  January  21,  1871 
tered  upon  his  duties  January  2S  of  the  M* 
retaining  the  office  until  its  abolishment  on 
1875  ;   the  office  of  sergeant  of  police  then  Be™* 
supreme  in  the  force,  and  this  position  P.  t. 
filled.    His  autocracy  lasted  until  November  20,  iojji 
when  the  office  of  captain  was  again  created  ana  p 
ford  re-appointed  ;  he  re-entered  on  his  dunes  u*. 
ber  ij  1875.    Upon  April  25.  '876,       °fficpe  "'R"Pn 
tain  w^s  once  more  abolished,  and  Sergeant  r.  r.  "J 
became  the  police  dictator,  holding  that  pM'"^,1"" 
May,  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  captain, 
sition   iie  occupied  until   April  7,  'SJV' 
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resigned  and  Joseph  Snyder  was  appointed  captain, 
remaining  therein  until  April,  1881,  when  Captain 
Nicholas  Hunt  was  appointed.  The  places  of  deten- 
tion comprise  one  at  Hyde  Park,  one  at  South  Chicago 
and  one  at  Kensington.  The  force  is  composed  of 
Captain  Nicholas  Hunt;  Sergeants  Owen  Sheridan,  Ken- 
sington ;  Richard  Dunphy,  Hyde  Park  ;  John  Mergen- 
thaler,  South  Chicago;  Douglas  Hogan,  Oakland,  with 
six  station-keepers  and  thirty-one  patrolmen,  an  aver- 
age of  one  patrolman  to  one  thousand  people.  The 
number  of  arrests  from  January  t,  1871,  to  October, 
1883,  were  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  hut  an  insignifi- 
cant per  ccntagc  of  which  was  for  serious  offences. 
The  present  administration  compares  favorably  with 


wheel  Babcock  double-tank  chemical  engine.  The 
hose  carriages  were  placed  in  livery  stables,  and  the 
boys  who  "ran  wid  der  masheen"  were  the  policemen. 
One  of  these  carriages-was  kept  at  Oakland ;  the  other 
at  Hyde  Park,  and  the  expense  attendant  on  their 
maintenance  was  $60  per  month ;  the  livery-men  fur- 
nishing horses  and  drivers.  The  chemical  engine  was 
placed  at  South  Chicago  and  was  handled  by  an  organ- 
ized company.  On  June  18,  1875,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees inaugurated  measures  for  organizing  a  volunteer 
fire  department,  by  selling  the  hose-carriages  and  pur- 
chasing three  hand  hose-carts  and  two  double-horse 
hook  and  ladder  trucks,  with  hose  reels  attached,  and 
companies  one,  two  and  three  were  organized,  with 


-  is  i  3 
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those  of  the  past,  viewed  from  a  financial  standpoint : 
Fines  collected  in  1880-81,  $807.02 ;  fines  collected  in 
1 881-82,  $3,151.00;  fines  collected  in  1882.83,  $5,524.00; 
the  years  1881-82-83  being  those  of  Nicholas  Hunt's 
administration.  The  service  yet  need  some  means  of 
rapid  transit  between  the  patrolman  and  the  various 
lock-ups,  the  ground  to  be  watched  by  the  patrolman 
being  so  extensive  as  to  need  his  constant  presence 
there ;  all  sorts  of  depredations  could  be  committed 
during  his  absence  with  a  petty  offender,  conveying  him 
to  a  place  of  detention,  those  places  being  so  far  from 
the  beats  of  the  offi  'ers. 

Fire  Department.— Prior  to  1873  the  means  of 
extinguishing  fires  were  such  as  happened  to  be  pre- 
sented by  an  excited  assemblage  at  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration,  and  the  general  method  of  putting  out  a 
fire  was  to  let  it  burn  out  and  try  and  protect  the 
neighboring  buildings.  In  1873,  however,  the  Trustees 
purchased  two  four-wheel  hose  carriages  and  one  four- 


thc  names,  Oakland  Hose  Company  No.  1  ;  Hyde  Park 
Hose  Company  No.  2,  and  Protection  Hose  Company 
No.  3,  the  latter  located  at  the  corner  of  Fiftieth  and 
State  streets.  The  engine-houses  were:  of  No.  1,  a 
barn  ;  of  No.  2,  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  a 
blacksmith  shop;  of  No.  3,  a  barn* 

The  various  fire  marshals  who  have  held  office 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  department  arc :  George 
Herbert,  appointed  May  1,  1875;  A.  D.  Waldron, 
appointed  August  1,  1875 — Mr.  Waldron  had  one 
assistant,  Thomas  Davies ;  Thomas  Hogan,  appointed 
June  10,  1878 — he  had  two  assistants ;  first,  M.  Haley; 
second,  William  Kirby ;  Thomas  Davies,  appointed 
June  11,  1879— he  had  one  assistant,  H.  Hackenbrock; 
Charles  A.  Pendleton,  appointed  June  10,  1881 ;  James 
L.  Crapo,  appointed  June  2,  1883. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  consumed  by  the 

*  Fuller  putaculan  of  lh«e,  Mil  compaain  tubicquelidr  orpniMit,  will 
b«  fuuwl  in  the  urrative*  of  the  Kreral  tpoeilic  tettlemenn. 
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villagers  was  originally  derived  from  the  lake  by  means  three  inches,  a  length  of  sixteen  f,.. 

of  water-carriers,  who  hawked  it  around  the  settlements  fifty-eight  tubes  of  £r  lIcSTfadSe?  SffS 

for  ten  cents  per  barrel.    Tins  primitive  method  lasted  furnished  by  these  works  since  their  innL,,l 

until  the  erection  of  water  works  by  the  town  of  Hyde  tion  has  been  as  follows                         6°Fal  ^ 

Park,  which  then  supplied  Hyde  Park  and  the  town  of  omm 

Lake.    This  method  was  maintained  until  August  l,  August.  1882   6i\<-0,0 

1882,  when  the  Hyde  Park  water  works  were  formally  n  P?rmb";,i88a  ■  ii-™^ 

started  and  have  since  continued  in  successful  opera-  Mow«W.  «li 593'5  33<i 

tion.    The  dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  old  works  Dumber,  1SS2.'.'.'  .'" 

was  completed  in  the  spring  of  ,882,  by  the  sale,  to  January.  1883...  ....™.*"" £S"22 

the  town  of  l  ake,  of  the  one-half  interest  owned  by  February.  1883  uHEn 

Hyde  Park  to  them  for  $48,000;  the  design  and  con'-  E£?\2?  K33 

struction  of  the  new  works  was  committed  to  the  care  M»T  ,883  5«.W3» 

of  John  A.  Cole,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  village,  June,  ifcijl!*!!!;""*"'."!" at2I'2£ 

and  by  him  completed  in  July,  1882.    The  cost  of         J"'*.  '863  76337136 

erecting  the  new  building  was  S'5.9'5;  the  cost  for  August,  1883.  87.333.j12 

machinery  $43.«43  I  and  the  cost  ol  laving  main  from  oE5£"&?* 7*.*t".iV 

the  works  to  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  about  $62,800.  3 >M>fcHl 

The  village  likewise  has  the  crib  and  inlet-pipe,  the  esti-  Total  qio3sn40, 

mated  value  of  which  is  lic.ooo   nnkini?  the  vilur  nf  u.1.1                           ,  - 

the  water  works  at  their  first  opera  ion^bout  $  37  "rV^  °f  6,°,69°'626  f"0"5  ^ 

500,  of  which  amount  about  $70,000  is  for  buildfns  ln»m?    "                              "P°?    &  Waler  *orb 

grounds  and  machinery.     The  value  of  the  whoPe  ~  g  T  K "TL                      durinK  ,he  summ"" 

EZr»Tk  5>'S,em'  ^  C,C  '  "                «  ^  a^Y  of  water*  eX,enS,Ve  SySlem  °f  Parb 

A  portion  of  the  design— submitted  bv  lohn  \  *™  still  the  objection  was  found  to  the  means  of 

Cole-of  U»e  new  water  w^rks  and  in  v ieV  o    the  i""'"*  "i""  ^  f  ^  ?"  Chicag°:  in,|wi,y 

necessity  of  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the ^ke  in  h^  a"  ,',ndUC  ^V3"1")'  of  forei8"  substances  it,  the 

near  future,  was  the  sinking  of ^  f our  shVf,s  ,o  \  2  nh  7**"'  "d  *  °bv^  thh  delT,WCnt  "  WaS  delermint<1 

of  forty-,  wo  fee,  below  the  leve   of  the  hie    two  of  t0.excavaI e  a  ,un™>  ™der  the  lake.  The  contract  for 

them  I  eing  in  the  engine  room  of  Z  watc r  work n  'l",Jwork  *B  awa'ded  10  J<*»  C.  Robinson  and 

near  the  comer  of  the  water  work  of  Z ow of Lake  »    dCrS°n  W,n°r  ^  ^vcnlb«-  l88*-  'h<  «"'"rt  Pri« 

and  another  near  the  lake  shore  •  connecting  these  I*™*1™*-™*  d°',a"  P«          fcot  for  the  tunnel 

three  first  mentioned  wells  is  a  tunnel  one  thou  -and  C0™P,««i"d  "l*?  **?  d°»a'*  P"  vertical  foot  for  .he 

feet  long  that  «>»«  to  within    J              t    o     he  -      ^  ^  ^  °'  """"^  "d  ,U"" 

las,  mentioned  well,  ard  Ire  n,  th«  nee  is  Z£  ed \ Ub  H?.  V  U  "  ^  ^'^  08,6  and  """"S'™"1  of 

the  cr.b  by  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  of  nine  and  J    ™      u0'6'  consul"f 8  engineer, 

by  these  well,  and  the  inlc.-pipe  a  lhe  crib  ,1  eP  w  ,er  .        ?  ^  gtnl'e'  ?'  r6""''           eW  ^  ^ 

is  s, phoned  into  the  tunnel.    The  •  aft    «    L  bk  und"  wa,er  ?    *>■  »■  "company  the  gereral 

shore  is  the  land  extrcmitv  of  the  tunnel  in  course  of  ]' h"  B">'df  n  T00^1  d°*n  10  lhe  ltm,rl- 

construction,  and  when  thai  i,  r  m.  m   1  .1  "on  of  lhe  *ork  al  P'fsent  perfoimcd.    This  article 

ing  space  ftS^ftimBtt^^TE     Up0"  which  >°"  have  '°  sit  is  no1  a  "T'Ul 
wells  connected.                            tunneled  and  the    a  car  whereon  are  put  the  materials  used  for  the  con- 
The  building  wherein   the                 m    u-  struction  of  the  tunnel.    It  is  wheeled  along  the  rails 
boilers,  etc.,  are  located    is  „n  the  lZi  m2tchlnet^    on  to  an  elevator  in  the  mouth  of  a  bricked  well-  This 
of  Og.esby  Avenue  and  to^td   whlTa"    ^L'  ^  baS  a"  imcri°r  °' 
frontage  on  the  avenue  of  about  t  wo  h  .n.lV.H  1 1    e'ght  feet  and  ,,s  wails  arc  imposed  of  three  and  four 
ninety-five  feet,  and  with  a  deoth  of  nl  „  T  a    a     nnKS  of  sol,d  bri«*-work,  laid  up  in  hydraulic  cement 
and  thirtv-two  feet.    The  Sbm  ST  fo         t           m°rtar'  made  of  one  Part  each  o{  «mem  and  5and 
thus  described  in  thc  report  of  G  How-ird  Ftt*"            Thc  dMCent  uPon  ,he  ^ranc  elevator  occupies  but  a 
consulting  and  superintending  encincer     "  H  w/'  f  f    ffw, seconds  and  <l,e  voyageurs  are  on  the  base  of  the 
d.rcct  acting,  compound  cond^i™  '.,    "oruonta''    shaft,  some  sixty  feet  below  its  mouth,  which  base  con- 
engines,  so  constructed I  and  S Sd  nl  V     ^  5''S,S  °f  a  Solid  bcd  of  concrele  two  feet  thick'  and  ,his 
plates  and  frames  as  to  be  capable  of  work"     ,  '    I  ,n  turn.  rests  upon  the  bed  rock,  excavated  and  prepared 
in  pairs,  with  thc  duplex  principle  of              '°gelhcr  for  «he  purpose.    From  this  shaft  there  is  a  western 
or,   by  disconnecting   the  dun  «            'n?ovemcn*'  tu""el  leading  to  beneath  the  waterworks  and  fifty 
engine  can  be  operated  separated  nrTc      ^T'  feet  in  leng,h-  and  the  day  when  the  reader  is  supposed 
cnt  pumping-machine  by  itself.    The  four  1   ,ndepend-  to  >>ave  made  the  descent— November  3.  1&83— thc 
cylinders  have  diameters  of  foriv  iZLl.  , 'ow_Pres,sure  eastern  tunnel  was  driven  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
the  four  high-pressure  cvlinden  h.™  a-    s,milar,y  a"d  eighty-three  feet  under  the  lake;  the  whole  length 
twenty  inches,  and  hence  the  relative  ZLJilT"**?  i°f  °f  the  tUnnel  beinB  re<ll,ired  t0  be  five  ,hoUSand  5* 
respective  areas  or  the  steam  nis?nn?  T      r  °f  thc  The  horizontal  tunnels  are  six  feet  and  three  inches 
one-both  the  latter  and  the  purnp SL^Lm         '°  Perpendicularly  and  six  feet  laterally  and  are  lined 
stroke  in  common  of  thirty  six Trh„  »    r     V'"S  *.  with  brick  masonrv,  four,  three  and  two  rings  thick, 
terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  desi™  t  ,r,  *  floorinK  »  ^  in  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  and  on 
■ngton,  the  makers  being  the    C0Z &    al„,,u"k"  .th'S  rai,s  are  sl)iked-  and  this  ,ramway  '5  the  """j 
facturmg  Company,"  of  Hamilton   o^      i  ,nR  Iink               the  miners  at  one  end  of  the  tunnel 
supplied  by  four  cylindrical  boiler 1   nf "  .t.           "  and  the  elevator  at  the  other;  and  over  it  are  conveyed 
tubular  pattern,  each  boiler  havino    dUmrti/        ^  thc  clay  lemov^  »  the  process  of  excavating,  and  the 

"Wag  a  diameter  of  sixty,  bricks,  cement,  etc.,  used  in  making  the  tunnel  proper. 
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The  excavation  is  done  by  four  miners  and  their  attend- 
ants; the  first  gang  of  whom  go  in  to  work  at  1 1  P.  M. 
and  drill  three  auger  holes  in  which  arc  placed  dyna- 
mite cartridges,  and  the  clay  is  then  blasted;  then  the 
picks  are  used  and  a  rough  similitude  of  a  tunnel  made ; 
then  follow  a  gang  at  5  a.  m.,  who  shape  the  tunnel  and 
make  it  ready  for  live  brick  layers,  who  follow  at  3  P.  M. 
and  brick-up  the  tunnel  made  in  the  clay  by  the  two 
gangs  who  preceded  them.  This  work  proceeds  at  the 
rate,  on  an  average,  of  twenty  feet  per  diem  and  the 
tunnel  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  about  July  1, 1884, 
and  to  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
tunneling  is  performed  in  a  stratum  of  compact,  tena- 
cious, blue  clay,  and  the  intention  is  to  have  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  this  clay  between  the  exterior  of  the 
brick  tunnel  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  During  the 
work  b  it  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  from 
springs  of  water  in  the  clay,  or  sand-pockets ;  the  larg- 
est of  the  latter  being  struck  while  working  in  the  upper 
formation  of  clay,  about  August  9,  1883.  and  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long.  When  a  cavity 
such  as  this  is  encountered  it  is  filled  up  with  brick 
and  cement,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space 
between  the  exterior  of  the  tunnel  and  the  surrounding 
clay;  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  clay  from 
falling  upon  the  tunnel,  but  to  prevent  the  force  of  the 
water  breaking  the  tunnel,  because  of  there  being  no 
superincumbent  mass  of  clay  to  re-enforce  the  resist- 
ance of  the  tunnel  to  pressure  from  the  inside.  Those 
who  remember  the  hydrostatic  paradox  of  our  school- 
days will  easily  conceive  that  there  is  considerable 
pressure  exerted  by  a  column  of  water  some  sixty-five 
feet  in  height  and  with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet.  But 
all  this  time  the  reader  has  been  jaculated  through  the 
brick  tunnel,  like  a  monster  human  pea  in  a  Brobdig- 
nasrian  pea-shooter,  by  the  propelling  power  of  the 
inspector  behind;  and  the  traveler  upon  the  car  is  con- 
strained to  "hunch"  himself  together  to  avoid  being 
scalped  by  the  long  tube  that  extends  along  the  roof  of 
the  tunnel,  but  which  is  plainly  perccivcable  by  means 
of  the  electric  lights  which  illuminate  the  tunnel.  The 
lights  are  of  the  Western  Edison  species,  and  miners 
wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  do  without  the  incan- 
descent light.  This  threatening  tube,  whose  close  prox- 
imity to  the  explorer  suggested  premature  baldness,  is 
the  lungs  oi  the  tunnel;  by  its  means  the  miners 
breathe,  and  because  of  its  operation  the  air  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  under  the  lake  is  as  pure  and  as  fresh  as 
needs  be.  This  tube  is  connected  with  a  strong  exhaust 
fan  in  the  upper  world,  and  this  fan  sucks  up  the  air 
out  of  the  tunnel  and  fresh  air  moves  down  the  shaft  to 
replace  it.  "  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'"  and  the  fan 
creates  one;  here  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  tram- 
way where  the  gnomes  are  working,  put  your  hand 
before  the  tube  of  which  mention  has  been  made— 
quite  a  powerful  suction  !  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  light  into  the  tunnel  oil  lam  js  were  used 
and  the  interior  of  this  exhaust  tube  was  found  to  be 
coated  with  oily  soot,  similar  to  the  incrustation  upon 
the  interior  of  a  stove  pipe  through  which  the  smoke  of 
soft  coal  fires  has  exuded,  This  lact  not  alone  demon- 
strates the  effectiveness  of  the  means  of  ventilation  ;  so 
thorough,  that  it  collects  the  little  particles  of  plum- 
bago floating  in  the  atmosphere;  but  likewise  testifies 
to  the  evil  effects  of  using  oil-lamps  in  mines,  for  the 
lungs  of  the  workmen  must  have  just  the  same  deposit 
as  that  upon  the  interior  of  the  ventilating  pipe.  These 
workmen  who  are  making  mud-pies  from  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  floor  are  the  miners,  and  they  are  trimming 


down  the  clay  tunnel  to  the  dimensions  to  be  occupied 
by  the  exterior  of  the  brick-work.  The  clay  is  placed 
upon  a  car,  with  side-boards  and  ends,  and  nin  through 
the  tunnel  onto  the  elevator  and  there  is  astounded  by 
seeing  the  light  from  which  it  has  been  excluded  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  work  proceeds  rapidly  and 
well ;  the  officials  representing  the  village  speak  highly 
of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Minor  perform  their  work,  and  the  cheerful  alacrity 
with  which  they  respond  to  any  unusual  calls  upon 
their  workmen  and  material ;  the  officials  take  pride  in 
watching  the  work,  the  contractors  take  pride  in  hav- 
ing it  supervised;  consequently  the  tunnel  is  very  apt 
to  be  an  excellent  one.  The  following  are  the  officials 
at  the  water  works  :  John  A.  Cole,  consulting  and 
superintending  engineer ;  John  Br.iydon  Toohy,  gen- 
eral inspector  of  work  of  tunnel ;  Louis  I..  Edwards, 
inspector  of  materials  for  tunnel.  Mr.  Toohy  is  on 
duty  all  the  lime  watching  the  construction,  and  the 
materials  used  all  pass  under  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  James  Wallace,  water  inspector  and  tapper; 
George  F.  Morgan,  water  pipe  inspector;  Robert  Hawk- 
ins, engineer  in  charge  of  the  pumping  station,  and 
Joseph  Pullman  and  A.  O.  Parker,  assistant  engineers. 
To  distribute  the  water  throughout  the  village  there 
were,  on  May  1,  1883,  the  following  lengths  and  sizes 
of  pipe: 

66,505  linear  leet  of  4  inch  pipe- 
53.853  linear  feet  of  6  inch  pipe. 
29.180  linear  feet  of  8  inch  pipe. 
14,(758  linear  feet  of  10  inch  pipe. 
37,391  linear  feet  of  la  inch  pipe. 
48,881  linear  feet  of  16  inch  pipe. 

2,651  linear  feet  of  20  inch  pipe. 

8,223  linear  feet  of  24  inch  pipe. 

Making  263.542  linear  feet  then  composing  the 
general  water-service  system  of  the  village  of  Hyde 
Park,  with  provisional  outlets  at  the  sarr.e  date  of 
sixty-eight  single,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
double,  nozzle  hydrants.  The  scryice  is  daily  ren- 
dered more  complete  and  effective,  and  new  lines  of 
piping  arc  constantly  being  laid  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Health. — The  salubrity  of  the  village  of  Hyde 
Park  can  best  be  exhibited  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Arnold,  health  officer: 
Annual  death-rate  for  1,000  inhabitants— 1882-73,  14; 
1881-82,  16.64;  r88o-8i.  18.4S;  1870-80,8.4. 

Town  anp  Village  Annals.— The  first  road 
viewed  by  the  Commissioners,  on  April  9.  1861,  and 
surveyed  by  Alex.  Wolcott,  was  Sixty-seventh  Street 
(Ogden  Avenue)  from  the  center  of  Section  22  cast  to 
the  lake.  The  first  claims  against  the  town  audited 
and  allowed  aggregated  $102.07;  among  them  were 
accounts  of  C.  Stickncy  and  Paul  Cornell,  auditors,  $3 
each  ;  and  Strong  Wadsworth,  fifteen  days  as  assessor 
at  $1.50  per  diem;  listing,  ninety-six  days  at  ten  cents; 
listing  one  hundred  and  six  men  under  military  law, 
*t.o6.  November  5.  1861.  at  the  second  town  meet- 
ing, held  at  the  railroad  depot,  $50  was  decreed  to  be 
spent  upon  "the  road  leading  from  the  house  where 
George  W.  Waitc  now  lives  to  the  house  owned  by 
Judge  Barron,  near  Dutch  Settlement,"  and  that  $50 
be  spent  upon  the  road  known  as  the  Vincennes  Road. 
The  earliest  sidewalk  improvements  receive  mention 
in  the  proceedings  of  September  7,  i86»,  when  Jacob 
Bockee.  C.  B.  Waitc  and  Charles  H.  Atkins  were 
elected  commissioners  to  make  assessments  on  property 
by  such  improvements.  Such  improvements  were: 
a  four-foot  wide  sidewalk  on  the  south  end  of 
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Block  21  across  Jefferson  (Avenue)  and  Adams 
(Washington  Avenue)  streets;  the  excavation  of  a 
ditch  along  Madison  Street  (Avenue),  on  Uoth  sides 
from  Elm  (Fifty-fifth)  Street  to  Chestnut  Street; 
thence  northeast  through  the  low  land  in  Block 
29  to  the  culvert  corner  of  Oak  (Fifty-third) 
and  Adams  (Washington  Avenue)  streets;  the  enlarge- 
ment and  deepening  of  ditches  from  said  culvert  to 
Jefferson  (Avenue)  Street  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Block  tl  and  enlarging  and  clearing  out  ditches 
on  Washington  Street  (Hyde  Hark  Avenue),  on 
both  sides  of  the  railroad  trark.fjom  Oak  (Fiftv-thild) 
Street  to  F.lm  (Fifty-fifth)  Street;  also  clearing  out 
Cornell  Street,  from  Oak  to  Elm.  by  grubl.ing  out  the 
brush  and  stumps  and  plowing  furiows  on  each  side  of 
the  street  ;  also  the  ercrtion  of  a  small  pier,  or  break- 
water, on  the  lake  shore,  about  half-way  between  "  the 
present  piers,"  to  protect  the  park  from"  washing  away, 
which  was  not  accomplished. 

wi?"  Nove'1,'icr  4.  186*,  John  McGlashen,  E.  S. 
Williams  and  P.  Law  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
purchase  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  clay-bcd,  and  the 
board  of  auditors  were  authorized  to  pledge  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  town  to  the  amount  of  $100 

The  first  tax.lcvy  was  also  for  $.00,  as  follows: 
Ordered  therefore,  that  there  be  assessed  on  the  real 
v  T  .1       I*"0™1  Property  of  the  town  of  Hyde 
Park,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 

W.tnessour  hands  this  jd  day  of  September,  1861. 
I  aol  CoKNFLt.,  Su|*ervisor; 

H",,K,NS  Town  Clerk; 
C.  Stick nev,  Justice  of  the  Peace." 
The  first  pound  was  ordered  erected  at  or  near  the 

ZT\t  ET  (Fi,''>"fifth>  Van  Bnren  YVc^ 
M  Avenue)  streets,  on  November  3.  ,86%  Jn 
March  ,865,  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  held 
at  the  house  of  John  A.  Jameson,  but  he  havin,  caused 

Hvd'rp"^  thebuilfJi"R  -  a  high  school  on 

>     ,  and  Fiftieth  Street,  was  not  re- 

r!^.,!ll^PCrW.ISGT>  Snd  in  Member,  S6S,  it  w7l 
resolved  that  the  meetings  should  be  held  at  the  hSi 

at  all  sorts  of  places  until  January  1,  ,8:6-  when  the 
10^  n  an  C  u,55  Vri'*<ecs  sold  {he  ch,  tch  KuSinrf 

anctua"      The  YV**'  a"d  tht>'  "*»  "5  "  S 
of  th^hT  b     i'1:  '!?*  aMd  th«  south  half  of  Lot 

9"t°1t  3" ln  Bl0^k  '9.  cost  the  village  §10,000 

Stes •  ,nH r  °b,a"]ed  [w»  turnpike  road,  wifh  toll- 
gates,  and  it  was  apprehended  that,  under  said  charter 

SSSSSt  SB  bc  erCC,ed'  and  «heir  animo  ifya  Co 
persistent  Zt \E  detCrmined'  3»d  '"eir  opposition  o 

ss  fcterjft thc  charter  were  ncver 

the  Chiciiro  *  p  i  .  ?  '  Perrnlssi(,n  «-as  granted 
Com™?* J,^™"  "°"e  *  Railroad 

or  dummy  cars. 

the  election  d I nV?  *         ?"r  Sel>,eml>"  ro,  i&69, 
■>X  i-uth  line  of  Chicago,  Lake  Michigan 


township  line  between  Townships  37  and  38  nnril, 
Ranges  14  and  15.  and  by  west  line  of  town  No 
bounded  by  south  line  of  Township  3K  north.  Ranm 
14  and  .5;  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  State  line  ri 
Indiana  ;  south  by  south  line  of  Hyde  Park  -  wesi  |,v 
line  commencing  at  intersection  of  south  line  of  town 
With  L*l«mtt  Kiver.lhence  along  center  of  river  to 
out  ei  p  Caiumtt  Lake,  thence  along  thc  center  of 
said  outlet  to  Calumet  Lake,  thence  northed*  alow 
the  shore  of  said  lake  to  thc  section  line  between  See- 
tions ,11  and  12,  Township  37  north,  Range  i4-  thence 
north  between  said  sections  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  Section  1,  Township  37  north,  Range  14.  No 
3  comprised  all  of  Hyde  Park  not  included  above 
and  the  voting  places  were:  No.  1,  station  house  in 
Hyde  Park,  intersection  of  Oak  Street  with  Illinois 
Central  Railroad ;  No.  2,  school-house  at  Ainswotth 
station ;  No.  3.  school-house  in  Section  15,  Town- 
ship 37  north,  Range  14  cast. 

The  Town  of  Hvdk  Park  at  this  lime  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Chicago;  on  the  east  hv  Lake  Miclii. 
grin  and  State  of  Indiana;  on  the  south  by  the  town  of 
Thornton,  and  on  the  west  by  the  towns  of  Cilumrt 
and  Lake.  In  1870,  some  lots  were  sold  at  public 
vendue,  that  were  bought  by  thc  town  for  clay-bcd  in 
1866.  The  price  paid  was  $3,075,  the  price  realized 
*3'.376-5<>.  onc-thiid  cash,  and  the  balance  in  one  and 
two  years.  A  teal  estate  investment  realizing  one 
thousand  and  twenty  per  cent  inside  of  five  years.  In 
this  year  also,  the  Hyde  Pai k  Gas  S:  Coke  Company 
petitioned  for  permission  to  lay  mains,  etc.  Such  per. 
mission  was  given  the  Hyde  Park  Gas  Company  in 
June  17,  1871.  Subsequent  to  this  date  the  annals  of 
Hyde  Park  became  localized;  the  advantages  accruing 
to  special  portions  of  thc  gigantic  village  will  be  found 
annotated  in  their  individual  history,  and  thc  ramifica- 
tions of  the  legislation  centered  in  the  town  and  village 
hall  can  only  l>c  accurately  dissected  by  the  anatomical 
historiographer  as  individual  nerves  in  their  local  cen- 
ters, not  as  ganglia  centered  in  a  corporate  history. 

Financial. — The  first  exhibit  on  file  is  one  shoe- 
ing the  general  town  tax  for  Hyde  Park,  for  the  year 
1S63,  by  J,  Rerun,  County  Treasurer,  as  follows: 
Total  valuation.  .$103,914  Tolnl  amount  ta*...$ij6S  5» 
Valuation  railroad    20.795  Railroad  lax  14J  oS 

Total  §222,719  $ltu  So 

Paid  by  Town  Collector  including  commission*,  fjjo  ?9 

Error  anil  abatements   9  oS 

Advertising  lots  on  which  judgment  was  refused. .  JO 

Treasurer's  commission   jt  tj 

Paid  by  Treasurer  7*4  J8 

1111  Co 

Twentv  cents  011  $100  makes  on  1222.719.  $+45  44 


■  —  — »  "  Ull  flUU  III  ll.Ch  «JI  I  f  IIJ.  .        .  . 

Deduct  proportion  ol  commissions  and  abate 


merits 


26  JO 


, , ,  .  u  ■   •'••^■■ig.iii, 


Amount  $417  11 

The  valuation  of  real  property  in  the  town  of  Hyde 
Park  for  six  years  thereafter  was  as  follows : 

'864,  $50,000;  1865,  $75,000;  1866,  $1:5.000: 
1 86 7.  $500,000  ;  1868,  $1,500,000;  1S69.82.500.000.  In 
1870  thc  Town  Assessors  valuation  of  real  estate  was 
$2,920,879,  and  of  personal  property  $100,093,  •« 
follows:  horses,  $18,275;  cows,  $8,2to;  hogs,  $ts»: 
carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  $6,675  i  watches  and  clocks, 
$2,725;  pianos,  $5,800  ;  merchandise,  $4,875  ;  unc,iu' 
merated  property,  $53,405. 

Thc  cash  receipts  in  1869  were:  $85.705. 2 S,  jao 
the  disbursements  $69,520.98;  in  1870  the  receipts 
were:    $62,331.-9,   af><i  disbursements,  $43-,0i 
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Prior  to  1878,  however,  the  accounts  Meie  kept  in  a 
diluted  condition,  seem  never  to  have  bttn  tettltd, 
consequently  determinate  figuies  aie  haid  lotshibit. 

But  James  H.  Bowen,  as  comptioller,  submitted  the 
liabilities  as  S674.408.29,  and  assets,  §662,776,97  for  the 
year  1877-78. 

From  this  and  subsequent  reports  can  be  deduced 
the  following  statement : 

ASSETS.  LIAOILITIhS. 

1S77-78  $662,776  97   $674403  19 

137S-79  58S.954  59    5S5  56S  27 

1879-30   487.751  56    500,66*)  01 

1S&.-81   55346007   466,873  co 

1881-82   483.27"  00    438.334  ?2 

In  1877-78  the  bonds  outstanding  were  §1,99,000; 
in  188.5       amount  uncanceled  was  $413,000. 

RECEIPTS.  HISIICKSLM)  NTS. 

1B80-81  $321,469  os   $218,235  67 

1SS1-82    52'.»37  87    403.718  32 

IS32-8J   550.163  39   446.932  12 

The  annual  appropriation!  have  liccn  as  follows  ! 
"873.  $78.°°°;  18741  S95.-o°  !  ''s75-  §113.600;  1876, 
152,162.50;  1.H77,  §: 24,4.59;  l*7*i  S'45.57"  3^  '*79i 
129,700;  1880,  $136,200;  1881,  140.300;  1882, 
150,687.64;  these  appropriations  b:ing  made  in  the 
years  specified,  and  extended  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  terminates  in  the  year  succeeding  that  given. 
As  an  intelligible  resume!  of  this  inadequate  financial 
statement,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  bonds  of  Hyde 
Park  are  held  at  a  high  premium,  and  those  consider 
themselves  unfortunate-,  when  by  lot  it  is  decided  that 
their  bonds  shall  be  redeemed;  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion in  Hyde  Park  docs  not  exceed  one  per  cent  on 
actual  value  for  State,  county  and  village  taxes. 

HYDE   PARK  VILLAGE. 

As  a  summary  of  the  locus  in  situ  it  may  be 
stated  that  Hyde  Park  isamunicip.il  corporation,  com- 
mencing at  the  Chicago  city  limits,  and  extending 
southward  nearly  thirteen  miles,  and  having  a  varying 
width  of  from  one  and  a  half  miles  to  five  miles,  with  an 
area  of  some  forty-eight  square  miles.  It  contains 
about  twenty-three  distinct  settlements,  or  hamlets, 
with  their  o.vn  business  centers,  churches,  public  and 
private  schools  and  social  organizations.  It  contains 
a  population  of  some  thirty-five  thousand  people,  nine 
post-offices,  some  twelve  lines  of  railroads,  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  parks,  boulevards  and  walks,  a 
harbor  and  navigable  river,  and  possibilities  that  are 
only  bounded  by  its  territorial  extent.  Constant  incur- 
sions of  vast  manufacturing  interests  and  industries, 
only  act  as  additional  evidences  of  the  capabilities  of 
Hyde  Park. 

OAKLAND. 

Charles  Cleaver,  the  eponym  of  Cleavervillc,  or 
Oakland,  built  a  house,  in  1853,  on  the  property  laying 
between  Oakwood  Avenue,  Brook  Street  (so  called  by 
Mr.  Cleaver  because  of  a  brook  that  ran  there).  Cedar 
and  Elm  streets;  the  house  has  since  been  enlarged 
and  divided,  but  its  integral  part  remains  at  the  resi- 
dence, 3938  Ellis  Avenue.  This  house  was  built  sub- 
sequent to  his  removal  from  the  house  he  occupied 
where  Standard  Hall  is  now  situated,— corner  of  Thir- 
teenth Street  and  Michigan  Avenue— and  was  built 
there  because  of  its  contiguity  to  the  soap  and  render- 
ing works,  which  Mr.  Cleaver  erected  in  1S51,  near  the 
foot  of  Thirty-eighth  Street.  This  house  was  the 
nucleus  around  which  clustered  the   settlement  of 


Cleavervillc,  and  the  embryonic  germ  out  of  which 
sprang  the  favorite  suburban  residence  region  of  Chi- 
cago. At  this  period,  March,  1S51,  Mr.  Cleaver  states 
there  were  only  a  few  fishermen  and  wood  choppers, 
and  there  were  but  four  or  five  houses  south  of  Twelfth 
Street.  Mr.  (Heaver  bought  twenty-two  and  a  half 
acres  from  Samuel  F.llis — who  at  that  time  lived  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lake  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  and  kept  tavern  near  the  site  of  the  Douglas 
monument— and  then  bought  7  1  fA  acres  of  Henry 
and  Loring  Graves;  this  property  forming  Cleaver- 
villc. Here  Mr.  Cleaver  erected  numerous  houses  for 
his  workmen,  spending  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  one 
year  for  building  purposes,  and  in  1S54  found  it 
necessary  to  build  a  meeting-house,  that  was  used  as 
a  school  on  week-days  and  a  church  on  Sunday.  This 
building  was  the  first  church  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
first  church  built  south  of  Van  Buren  Street,  and 
between  that  street  and  the  Indiana  State  line.  On 
July  1,1851,  a  sort  of  immature  jubilee  was  held  on 
the  Illinois  Central,  by  Mr.  Hammond,  the  superin- 
tendent, who  look  an  engine  and  car  and  about  seven- 
ty-five people  and  went  to  Mr.  Cleaver's  place  and 
picnicked.  To  the  Illinois  Central  Railioad  Company 
Mr.  Cleaver  paid  $3,800  per  annum  to  get  them  to  run 
trains  to  Cleavervillc ;  along  that  same  line  now,  fifty- 
eight  suburban  trains  arc  ran  daily.  In  1857  the 
property  mentioned  was  platted  and  laid  out  as  Cleav- 
ervillc, the  plat  being  recorded  as  document  Number 
7.44S.  in  Book  143  of  Maps,  page  99,  on  October  4, 
1S5S.  The  map  was  entitled  "Cleaverville.  being  the 
north  part  of  fractional  Section  2,  Township  38  norih. 
Range  14  cast,  and  the  south  part  of  south  fractional 
Section  35,  Township  39  north.  Range  14  east,  of 
3d  P.  M."  Charles  Cleaver  was  born  at 
Kensington  Common,  London,  England,  on  July 
21,  1814,  during  the  visit  of  the  three  emperors  in  that 
city,  after  Napoleon's  abdication  at  Kontaineblcau  ;  and 
attended  the  semi-military  academy  of  H.  ().  Stone  at 
Bexley  for  seven  years.  Mr.  Cleaver  left  London  on 
January  18,  1833.  and  arrived  in  New  York  March  13, 
1S33;  and  had  to  wail  in  that  city  until  April  22,  for 
the  canal  to  open.  He  left  Buffalo  August  26,  arrived 
in  Chicago  October  23,  and  became  immediately  iden- 
tified with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  town  and 
city,  and  subsequently  the  founder  of  Cleavervillc  In 
1 S54  Mr.  ('leaver  built  a  church  for  the  benefit  of  his 
workmen  wherein  was  preaching  on  Sunday  and  school 
on  week-days.*  In  1S57  Mr.  Cleaver  discontinued  his 
rendering  works  and  soap  factory  and  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business,  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
since.  In  1866  or  1S67  ("leaver  Hall  was  built,  Mr. 
Cleaver  anticipating  that  it  would  be  useful  for  a  sort 
of  town  hall  for  public  meetings  and  entertainments ;  it 
was  so  used  for  a  short  time,  then  a  terpsichorean  club 
held  sessions  therein,  and  it  was  also  used  as  a  place 
of  worship  by  some  Methodists.  It  was  likewise  the 
first  building  used  for  a  district  school-house.  It  now 
stands  near  Fortieth  Street  and  Grand  Boulevard  and 
is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Cleaver  named  his  residence  Oakwood  Hall, 
and  thence  was  derived  the  name  for  the  boulevard ; 
the  streets  Oak,  Elm,  Laurel,  etc.,  etc.,  he  named 
because  he  planted  rows  of  those  species  of  trees  along 
their  roadways.  To  say  that  Mr^Clcavcr  did  a  great  * 
deal  for  Cleaverville  is  to  merely  state  the  exact  truth  ; 
he  worked  hard  and  earnestly  for  its  welfare  and  ex- 
pended thousands  of  dollars  in  its  improvement.  Mr. 
Cleaver  married, on  Much  6,  183S,  Miss  Mary  Brookes, 
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daughter  of  Samuel  Brookes*  one  of  the  first  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Brookes 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  was 
an  accomplished  botanist,  horticulturist,  florist  and 
carpologist,  and  is  noted  as  having  first  introduced  the 
azalea  into  Europe  from  cuttings  taken  in  China.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Cleaver  have  six  living  children,  Charles 
Samuel,  rredcrick  Walter,  Louisa— now  Mrs  Tohn 
Harwick  —  Myra.  Kmily  and  Fanny. 

The  Fikst  Stork  that  was  established  anywhere 
in  the  v  icinity  of  Cleaverville  was  built  by  Mr  Cleaver 
at  the  corner  of  Pier  (now  Thirty-eighth)  Street  and 
fiSi?  A^nue-  11  a  grocery,  and  was  kept  by 
Wilham  Cleaver  for  Charles;  the  former  subsequently 
purchased  it  from  the  latter.  Mrs.  Cleaver  states  that 
tins  More  was  not  troubled  by  any  commercial  rivalry 
for  fully  ten  years.  Exactly  at  what  period  the 
Cleaverville  property  commenced  to  be  eyed  wistfully 
by  speculators  and  prospective  residents,  it  is  difficult 
0  determine;  the  growth  of  Chicago  does  not  appear 
to  have  influenced  its  first  extensive  settlement  but 
rather  the  natural  affection  for  a  rustic  retreat  from  the 
City  cares  that  made  villas  in  the  vicinage  of  Rome 
S?j lblC<  ^  ar,cl  developed  Cleaverville  and 
made  Oakland.  I  he  material  history  of  Oakland  is 
difficult  to  write  because  of  the  extraordinary  p^  l 
it  has  made  A  work  published  in  ,874T  \ GJ  ,1  e 
prominent  residents  at  Oakland  :  Ex-Sena.or  Trumb  1 
George  I  rumbull,  G.  G.  Pope,  F.  P.  Van  Wick  IP 
Bonfield,   L    Huntington,  'charles    Huntingtiin'  S 

, n'^  ■      *  ■  G<  t,shcr-    Contrast  this  meager— 

and  insufficient  even  for  that  date-list  with  the  him 
dreds  of  distinguished  citizens  whose  el  «n ho, Z 

States,  the  residence  of  Wilbur  V  c,  1  n"ed 
corner  of  Vjnc  Avenue  aid  Fort v  B  Street 
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Brookes  and  W.  B.  Horned  The  IrtidSSUS 
them  were  adopted  and  signed  by  the  following  S.  " 
Sunnel  Brookes,  Mary  Brookes,  Henry  Brooke  ijE 
Brookes,  Sarah  Brookes,  Margaret  1W?  ,  V 
Goodwin,  Elisabeth  Brooke! VcSSSAtS^H 
Martha  Govier,  W.  B.  Horner,  W.  A.  Nichok  Mr 


V    '    ,  ».  norner,  \\ ,  A.  N  chok  \t„  t 

McCobh    "i,     '     f^'  Sarah  Kimball  and  Eliza!*, 


nal  church  edifice  was  erected lh»ffi.  ^  0ng'* 

of  worship  was  opened  hv  rl\\  The  Pla« 

wvstruction  and  benefit  of  ni  l    ,  SCn,'Cman  for  the 
twined  by  him  ^i]  ,/„  '  J?*;*"  and  w« 
April  9l.  ,y857,  a  mTetln  ^s  caBed  for'th^ 
organizing  a  Church,  whereat   Re     w \P"rpW  of 


£ :  «  ,  ,-'uhc  1amc  ad°Pted  b>'  *«  congregation  wis 
the  balem  Church,  and  the  building  stood  on  £ 

OukwLd  ^,^v,:m'e-.l)Ct»:«"  Thirty-ninth  Street  and 

house u„!  C7d'  J"St  the  rearofa  bl<*k  of  brick 
louses  now  standing  near  the  locality  designated  The 
building  remained  there  until  the  erection^  the  £ 
and  Church ;  when  it  was  sold  to  Joseph  Fahr.drick, 
who  moved  it  up  to  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  in  i8j, 
and  used  it  as  a  flour  and  feed  store.  It  is  now  usd 
as  a  dwelling  house  and  b^ot  and  shoe  shop  and  stands 
upon  the  west  s.de  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  south  of 
filty-fifth  Street. 

The  ministers  who  have  occupied  the  pulpit  at 
various  times,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  Kev. 
Washington  A.  Nichols,  Stephen  Sanford  Smith,  *ho 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  stayed  about  three 
years,  Chaplain  Eddy,  Benjamin  E.  Stiles  Ely,  lames 
>>  hue,  D.  Craycroft  and  Z.  S.  Holbrook.   The  ear  i 
days  of  this  Church  were  full  of  trouble;  opposition 
10  the  administration  arose  and  some  of  the  opponent 
withdrew  and  formed  the  Ninth  Presbvterian  Quich, 
which,  after  consolidation  with  Grace  Church,  became 
an  integer  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
contests  were  distinguished  by  acerbity,  but  that  time 
has  softened  and  cxtitpaled.    During  one  cf  these 
dissensions,  the  Church  divided  arid  the  cotigrepiikn 
remained  in  the  old  church  until  the  Memorial  Church 
was  formed,  and  was  supplied  by  James  T.  Hyde  of 
the  Ideological  Seminary  for  about  two  year?.  This 
branch  was,  however,  not  rcccgnizcd  l  y  the  Council  «o 
long  as  there  appeared  any  possibility  of  success  for 
the  other  portion  of  the  Church.    A(  length  the  Mem- 
orial Church  was  recognized  as  the  legal  and  actual 
succ  essor  of  the  Salem  Church.    In  1871,  this  Church 
relinquished  its  organization  and  name  and  some  of  its 
members  connected  themselves  with  the  Forty-scver.th- 
trcet   Church,    which   the    growing  n  eeds  of  that 

mirienmfi    i-nki>*V>    1  I  1 1  _  J     *    «  _ 
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flourishing  suburb  had  called  into  existence.  Other 
changes  however  were  in  store  for  the  Forty-seventh- 
street  Church,  as   in  February,  1879,  the  building 
wherein  its  congregation  had  worshipped  was  moved 
from  its  location  on  Forty-seventh  Street,  near  Drexel 
Boulevard,  to  the  corner  of  that  boulevard  and  Fortieth 
Street ;  the  sphere  of  beneficent  influence  being  deemed 
more  extensive  at  its  present,  than  at  its  former  loca- 
tion. After  its  removal  the  present  name  was  adopted  of 
South  Congregational  Church,  and  at  this  time 
it  had  some  thirty-five  or  forty  members,  and  an  attend- 
ance upon  the  Sunday-school  of  about  fifty  children. 
The  early  progress  of  the  Church  was  impeded  by  the 
general  prostration  of  business  interests,  but  upon  the 
restoration  of  easy  times,  the  Church  entered  upon  a 
career  of  prosperity  that  has  been  unchecked.   It  now 
numbers  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  and 
has  an  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  scholars.    There  are  very  few  meni- 

>  majority  of  th*  mtlj  iMUeri  of  Otklwi 
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bers  of  this  Church  who  have  been  members  of  former 
congregations  in  this  vicinage;  the  vast  influx  of 
residents  has  brought  new  people  who  have  affiliated 
with,  or  joined  this  Church,  and  it  now  is  a  unit  in 
social  cordiality  and  in  Christian  work  ;  these  char- 
acteristics have  distinguished  this  Church  since  its 
foundation.  The  first  trustees  were  Oswcll  A.  Bogue, 
William  E.  Hale,  Lucius  G.  Fisher,  J.  B.  T.  Marsh 
and  Henry  Brookes;  the  present  trustees  are  William 
E.  Hale,  Oswell  A.  Bogue,  George  C.  Hick  and  George 
A.  Stannard.  The  present  frame  church  building  is 
very  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  and 
steps  are  now  (January,  1X84)  being  taken  to  erect  a 
substantial  edifice  of  brick,  or  stone,  capable  of  seating 
eight  hundred  people;  after  which  the  present  building 
will  be  utilized  as  a  Sunday-school  room.  Under  the 
management  of  the  members  of  the  Church  are  several 
social,  literary  and  benevolent  societies;  the  donations 
made  by  this  Church  are  very  large  proportionately 
with  the  membership  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  enter- 
prises that  has  succeeded  under  its  fostering  care  is 
the  Forrestville  Sunday-school  that  now,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  its  parent,  takes  care  ol  itself  and 
furnishes  religious  tuition  to  a  large  number  of  scholars. 
The  pastor  is  a  close  and  earnest  student  and  a  thought- 
ful, deliberate  theologian;  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Church  speaks  for  his  capability  in  the  position 
he  occupies  more  forcibly  than  any  panegyric  could  do 

Edward  Franklin  Williams,  the  present  pastor,  who 
assumed  charge  of  the  Forty-seventh-street  Church  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  October,  1873,  was  born  at 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  on  July  23,  183a,  of  George  and 
Delilah  Williams,  upon  the  old  homestead  farm.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  common  school,  and  at 
the  academy  of  Uxbridge,  at  the  Worcester  Academy— 
under  the  principalship  of  Charles  Burnet,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Grammar  School  at  Providence — under  Profes- 
sors Frieze  and  Lyon,  and  at  Yale  College,  from 
whence  he  graduated  in  1856.  He  then  taught  school 
for  three  years,  and  graduated  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  1861.  In  1861  and  1862,  he  took 
a  supplemental  theological  course  at  Yale  Seminary, 
preaching  for  a  portion  of  this  time  at  Rochdale,  Mass., 
and  then  went  into  the  army  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, remaining  therein  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
then  supplying  various  pulpits  in  Massachusetts,  and 
receiving  several  calls  to  permanently  occupy  such 
pulpits,  none  of  which  he  accepted.  At  the  close  of 
1865,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
opened  the  Lookout  Mountain  educational  institution. 
In  1867,  he  opened  the  Normal  Department  of  the 
Howard  University  at  Washington,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  remain  there  but  one  term;  at 
the  close  of  which  he  came  to  Chicago,  studied  for  a 
while  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  preached  for  a 
few  months  at  St.  Charles.  Kane  County,  became  settled 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  February  I,  1869, 
where  he  remained  until  he  took  charge  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Williams  married.  Octo- 
ber 24,  1866,  Miss  Jane  C.  Pitkin,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  addition  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  received  on  gradua- 
tion, Mr  Williams  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  in  1859,  and  of  D.  D..  in  1883. 

Another  Church  whose  history  is  a  part  of  the  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oakland,  is  the 

Memorial  Baptist  Church  — The  history  of  this 
Church  is  a  narration  of  persistent  struggle,  undaunted 
perseverance  and  indomitable  faith— based  upon 
earnest  works ;  the  most  justifiable  of  all  faith.  *As 


stated  in  the  manual  of  the  Church,  that  history  is  as 
follows  :  "  That  part  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago 
lying  south  of  Twenty-second  Street,  prior  to  1859  was 
mostly  an  uninhabited  prairie.  Excepting  two  small 
settlements,  one  about  the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  drawn  together  by 
the  car  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and 
another,  then  known  as  Cleaverville,  on  the  lake  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  Oakwood  Avenue,  where  there  was  a 
small  manufacturing  interest,  but  very  few  families, 
and  those  separated  by  wide  intervals,  had  made  their 
homes  on  this  wide  extending  territory.  At  each  of 
these  centers  small  Congregational  churches  had  been 
formed,  that  on  Twenty-sixth  Stieet  being  now  merged 
in  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  that  on  Oak- 
wood  Avenue  being  extinct.  Otherwise  it  is  believed 
that  no  Christian  Church  existed  south  of  Twelfth 
Street,  and  no  Baptist  Church  south  of  Harrison  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  which  and  Edina  Place,  now  Third 
Avenue,  the  Edina  place  Baptist  Church,  now  merged 
in  the  lmmamiel  Baptist  Chinch,  had  been  located  in 
1856.  On  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  May,  1859,  a  few  Baptist  families  were  added  to  the 
number  previously  living  in  the  neighborhood."* 
These  disciples  held  a  weekly  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Deacon  C.  T.  Boggs,  over  which  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith  pre- 
sided, shortly  after  which  a  service  was  had  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  when  Dr.  J. 
C.  Burroughs  preached,  occasionally  assisted  by  others. 
It  was  hoped  that  from  this  organization  a  Church  would 
proceed,  but  the  First  Baptist  Church  organized  a 
mission  church  at  the  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and 
Thirtieth  Street;  and  at  its  opening  in  1863,  the  Uni- 
versity congregation  and  a  Sunday-school  of  more  than 
one  hundred  scholars  were  transferred  to  the  Indiana- 
avenue  Baptist  Church.  But  the  members  of  the  old 
congregation  considered  the  field,  whose  theological 
tillage  was  feasible  with  the  University  for  a  center, 
requisite  to  be  attended  to,  and  in  Januaiy,  18C7,  liny 
re-organized  the  Sund.i) -schcol  in  the  chapel  of  ihe 
University.  On  September  22,  1868,  the  Cottage 
Grove  Baptist  Society  was  organized,  with  Dr.  J.  A. 
Smith  as  pastor,  to  meet  in  the  University  chapel ;  and 
on  December  6,  1868,  the  University-place  Baptist 
Church  was  organized,  with  ninety-four  members.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Smith,  pastor,  and  A.  H.  Hovey,  Jesse  Clement 
and  H.  B.  Brayton,  deacons.  In  June,  1871,  a  chapel 
was  completed  on  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Rhodes 
Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  In  1874,  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  removed  to  its  present  location,  and  this 
necessitated  cither  the  demise  or  removal  of  the  Uni- 
versity-place Church  ;  accordingly,  after  weary  and 
ineffectual  struggles,  on  May  25,  1881,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Memorial  church  on  Oakwood  Boulevard,  that  belonged 
to  a  former  Congregational  Church.  On  October  19, 
1881,  the  committee  announced  that  the  old  church 
property  had  been  sold,  and  the  new  church  purchased 
and  placed  in  repair,  and  it  was  then  voted  to  change 
the  name  to  "  Memorial  Baptist  Church  ;  "  to  "  thus 
record  God's  signal  favor  in  the  past,"  and  to  "  set  up 
as  a  memorial,  from  which  to  enter  on  a  new  stage  of 
its  history— 'Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  hcljvcd  us.'"- 
The  cost  of  the  property  was  about  $29,000.  $".50°  of 
which  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  property, 
and  the  balance  was  given  by  the  Church  and  its 
friends,  so  that  at  its  dedication,  on  February  19,  1882, 
it  was  announced  that  "  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church 
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us  absolutely  free  from  debt."  The  pastors  of  the  Church 
have  been  as  follows  ■  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  December.  1S68 
—April,  1869;  Dr.  J.  It  Jackson  (acting)  thence  until 
October,  tgfo;  Dr.  William  Hague,  October,  i860— 
November,  1870;  Drs.  Northrup,  Arnold,  Mitchell, 
Stalth,  Jackson  and  others,  November,  |S;0—  Febru- 
ary, i»7J  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Frost,  Februarv.  t8;?— October, 
1875  ;   Dr.  Northrup  and  others,  October,  1875— May 

'«7  ;  I,!r  tJ;.M1-?-"  k50n  (««'•»*}•  May.  r»7«— July! 
.S77:  Ur  Alfred  Own,  July.  .S77-juty,  ,87,,;  "d,;. 

U»IU«ha  Anderson,  I.J.  Ooodspced  and  others,  July, 
f«7tr-Oc»ober,  0ft';  Kev.  J.  T.  October. 
■  ""m ^I'l'liesdmm-  I8»3;a»d  January.  1884, 
Kev.  V  B .  Uoud.  1.1),  of  lfe,^,  o^,.  Wis.,  took 
charge.  [  ,:<■  deacons  ..f  l he  Church  at  the  present 
torn-  are  Jesse  Ck-mcil.  H  li.  llravton.  E  S.  Hovcv 
K.   I  Barton,  A.  1.  Howe,  B.  A.  IteaVh.  [olm  IX  Grew! 

WW  A  SmSlh;  the  t.aslccs  are  H.  A;  kust,  Phil- 
•  ulei  fcckenhg,  John  R.  fenslev.  Oeorge  W.  Itell  and 
)  h.  l-tvcrmore.  and the  congregation  numbers  three 
h  iiidrcd  and  two,  and  the  Sunday-school  f,.„r  hundred 
and  sixty  I  he  organ  nose  i„  ,|K.  ch„«:l,  cost  $5,000, 
ami  the  bell,  primed  by  II.  kllit  in  Zmowat 
his  son,  Harry  A.  Kust,  est  $1,000  ' 

v„ir  il.u-m!-'mm-«1*  l-.'uluion  and  providing  f„r  ,|,e 
M»r.t..al  wants  o|  .1  ,„,,,-„„  „f  < Aland's  .esidents 
prominently  st  mds  '""".ins, 

Fill  CliUHCM  "i    I'm-  Hiii  e  *%■<-«■.  .      i  -  1 

Septem  ,er  of  fha,  year.  Prior  to  the  CSH S  of  the 
Otafcland  district  having  atijtchflreh  edifice  where  in  to 

wrslup    thejf  me.  at  Or,  ,.,,,'s  H.,11  ,,,  J<( 

..rove 'Aveiioe,  near  Th:rty-Seee,,tl,  *rce-  Ll  T  tc 
"rst  servtee,  on  February  „,  ,s;s0  theie  ie  *  . 
t'-ty  people  present;  anil  the  Koh     d'a  S„  d  !v 

jJJ  r.r.J1"^  *  •,!"m'  ******  scholar,  l£ 
a  h  u. I  two  months  pnor    to  the  repletion  of  the 

•  01  m  It,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  edifice  cub. 

seimeul  y  .onse,  rated  and  dedicated  as  the  Mento 

,  *r  .  ll>'1  *J  ^"fi^'ation  had  a  bwldina  of 

he  i Her  o  r,1CofrCxt,<,n  *  %  d""dl  cbmSa  in 
1'n.i; 1  /«  1  •  »«*>;  *  hmlt  ill  (1,0  old 

Bnghsh.Ooth.c  ityie  „f  architecture,  and  is  1  OmJS 


'00.  when,  on  the  a  ^,  '„f\T^  f  ,;o°0\and  «hi. 
Of  *.  district,  aS  heSSe^-Jte  (\akc 
a  match-box."  The  ,    .       ,  dn  1  tl,c  P™e  of 


I.angley  Avenue,  and  has  a  neat  and  cOBUnodu  B 

parsonage  on  the  cast  of  the  church 

The  pastor,  Denis  Aloysius  Tighe.  was  bon  on 

August  ,.  ,849,  at  Itallymole.  Coumy  Slip,  lX  ' 
and  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years  at  St.  Joha7, 
College  in  Coun.y  Mayo,  leaving  Ireland  and  \Ut{ 
n (  Amenca  m  ,866.  Mr.  Tighe  then  coming  g 
studies  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dam,.  hdiir- 
graduating  ,n  the  class  of  ,869.70.  and  pursuC, 
theological  course  subsequent  to  his  praduaiicr  Hi 

7,?|Sv.°.rsiTd  ^  "i$h°P  F?le)  -  »<  "'<••  Jesuit  Colkyn 
jui>  is,  iS74,and  was  assigned  to  St.  James's  Parish  1% 
assistant  to  the  late  Bishop  Reirdon.    Then  the  dcrr<e 
of  Magister  Arlem  was  conferred  bv  his  AlmnNau, 
On  .November  r,  ,877,  Mr.  Tighe  was  assigned  to  the 
parish  of  Hyde  Park  and  South  Chicago,  which  thru 
comprised  the  district  from  Thirty-ninth  Street  to  Um 
Indiana  State  line,  and  during  this  pastorate  he  pur- 
chased  the  land  and  built  the  church  of  St.  Patrick  it 
South  Chicago,  and  also  bought  the  land  nn  which  the 
paroch  ial  residence  of  St.  Thomas  now  stands.  In  lUz 
Mr.  I  igl,c  was  assigned  to  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
where  he  now  is  ;  and  the  success  that  has  attendee 
Ins  ministrations  is  shown  in  the  Church  and  its  attend- 
ance,  and  the  reverence  and  love  that  his  parishioner 
feel  tor  Denis  Aloysius  Tighe.    Mr.  Tighe  is  a  youaj 
man,  a  careful  and  close  student,  retiring  in  his  demean- 
or, ipiict  and  thoughtful  in  his  speech  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  vital  Christianity  rather  than  defunct  dog- 
mas;  believing  that  works  exhibit  faith,  he  has  achieved 
what  he  has  in  the  short  time  of  his  ministration,  and 
the  results  stand — his  monument  and  his  advocate. 

The  FoKTv-riK sr- street  Presbyterian Cmraca 
—  I  his  Church  exemplifies  the  result  that  may  accrue 
from  small  beginnings.    In  i860,  a  Sunday-school  was 
organized  by  a  Christian  lady  at  her  home,  which  she 
for  some  time  conducted  and  maintained  by  her  indi- 
vidual effort.     The   attention  of  the  Presbyterian 
League  of  Chicago  was  adverted  thereto,  and  they  con- 
s  tiered   that  where   the  Sunday-school  successfully 
existed  a  congregation  could  bccollected;  and  accord- 
ingly, as  a  site  for  a  future  church  they  bought  the  two 
lots^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sunday-school,  on  the  cornet 
of  Forty-first  Street  and  Prairie  Avenue,  having  a  fror.l- 
age  on  the  former  street  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  tne  hundred  feet.     Upon  these 
lots  a  building  was  erected,  costing  $9,500,  with  the 
property;  anil  in  the  spring  of  1S70,  the  Sunday-school 
was  moved  to  this  building,  and  Sunday  services  uere 
held  there.    In  the  spring  of  187 1,  the  Young  People's 
Mission  Association,  connected  with  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  took  charge  of  the  school  and  the 
building  anil  lots  were  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Church  in  trust  for  the  Y.  P.  M.  A.,  who  assumed 
the  indebtedness  on  the  realty,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$7 .000.    The  success  attendant  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
congregation  was  not  great,  as  the  fire  of  1871  impeded 
the  settlement  of  the  vicinity  and  in  many  cases  seri- 
ously crippled  the  finances  of  the  members,  but  the 
Sunday-school  was  maintained  and  Sunday  services 
were  held  with  passable  regularity,  whereat  Rev.  F..  R 
Davis,  Dr.  Van  Dorcn,  A.  McCalla,  Captain  Mack  «M 
others  officiated.     In  1S74,  a  new  building,  costn'g 
$1,850.  was  erected,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Edward  V. 
Wells,  occupied  the  pulpit.    On  February  1;,  rUjJ^J 
meeting  was  held  to  organize  as  a  Presbvtcrian  Own  I  • 
Rev.  E.  R.  Davis  presiding,  and  Revs.  E.  P.  *"< 
Arthur    Mitchell  and  Jot  ham   Swale  were  |"t-rl 
The  Forty-lirst-street  Presbyterian  Church  WMOrjan* 
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ized  with  nineteen  members  and  G.  F.  Bissell,  W  P 
Black,  E.  S.  Wells,  H.  D.  Penfield  and  S.  I).  Foss, 
elders,  and  George  A.  Springer,  Frederick  W.  Springer, 
Sylvester  D.  Foss,  Irus  Coy  and  William  L.  Moss,  * 
secretary — trustees.  Edward  P.  Wells  was  installed 
pastor  of  (he  Church  on  May  23,  1875,  and  resigned 
therefrom  March  21,  1878.  In  1876,  an  addition  was 
built  to  the  church.  Since  July,  1878,  Rev.  Arthur 
Swazey,  of  Chicago,  supplied  the  pulpit  from  year  to 
year  until  July,  18S3  ;  from  that  date  until  November, 
18S3,  there  was  no  particular  supply,  but  during  No- 
vember, Rev.  R.  B.  Clark  became  the  officiating  min- 
ister, and  now  occupies  the  pulpit.  The  present  elders 
are  George  A.  Springer  and  William  L.  Moss,  the 
elders  elect,  at  date  of  compilation,  have  not  qualified; 
the  present  trustees  are.  George  A.  Springer,  George 
H.  McKay,  Edward  Springer,  Osborn  J.  Shannon  and 
Irus  Coy.  The  congregation  numbers  about  three 
hundred  and  filly,  the  Sunday-school  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five,  and  the  present  valuation  of  the 
church  property  is  §15,000. 

The  First  Hotel  was  the  Oakland  House,  at  the 
corner  of  Oak  wood  Boulevard  and  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue;  then  it  wis  a  perfect  rural  tavern  with  accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast,  and  was  a  favorite  stop- 
ping place  for  riding  or  driving  parties.  It  is  now 
elevated  above  stores  and  metamorphosed  into  a  pri- 
vate boarding  house. 

Oakland  Hose  Company  No.  i  was  organized 
June  18,  1S75,  with  the  following  officers  and  members  : 
Truman  S  Gillett,  captain ;  Thomas  Davies,  foreman; 
B.  W.  Shibley,  J.  Henry  Oliver,  Thomas  S.  Brady,  first, 
second  and  third  assistants,  respectively;  Simon 
Lauderbach,  pipeman  ;  C.  S.  Ford.  Charles  Nichols, 
John  McFarland,  James  L.  Crapo,  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  assistant  pipemcn ;  I.eandcr  D.  Condee. 
secretary;  James  [.Shibley,  treasurer;  Walter  W. 
Ford,  George  H.  Van  Pelt.  Consider  H.  Willett,  Will- 
iam Dell,  P.  J.  Neagel,  J.  F.  Fleming,  Charles  H.  Jack- 
son, Benjamin  B.  Robinson,  Benjamin  liranch  and 
Richard  Pratley,  privates.  The  present  officers  and 
members  arc:  Charles  H.  Jackson,  .captain ;  Edward 
B.  Adams,  lieutenant;  Fletcher  Hope,  Matthew  H. 
Smith,  Lawrence  Fbersol,  Adam  Miller,  Charles  A. 
Pendleton,  Harry  Courser  and  William  H.  Lawrance, 
privates.  The  present  hose-house,  costing  $780,  was 
completed  December  21,  1875,  when  a  ball  was  given 
commemorative  of  the  occasion.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  one  double-horse  hook  and  ladder  truck  with 
hose  reel  attached,  and  seven  hundred  feet  of  linen 
and  two  hundred  feet  of  cotton  hose.  It  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Drexel  Boulevard  and  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue. 

The  First  School  at  Oakland  was  at  Cleaver  Hall, 
and  the  first  teacher  Miss  Josie  M.  Mulligan,  assisted 
by  Miss  Keeler.  Cleaver  Hall  was  then  situated  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fortieth  Street  and  Drexel  Boule- 
vard. The  residents  of  Oakland,  however,  wished  to 
have  a  school  district  of  their  own,  and  petitioned  that 
School  District  No.  3 — bounded  on  .  the  north  by  the 
city  of  Chicago,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the 
south  by  the  center  line  of  Sections  two  and  three 
(Forty-third  Street)  and  on  the  west  by  Indiana 
Avenue — might  be  created.  It  was  so  set  apart  Octo- 
ber 4,  1869.  At  an  election  held  December  6.  1869, 
at  said  fchool-housc,  A.  R.  Miller,  G.  H.  Miller,  W. 
H.  Rand,  Francis  Munson,  F.  P.  Van  Wyck,  James 
M.  Hill,  Thomas  Swan,  O.  A.  Smith,  Charles  Cleaver, 

•Willi,.  L.  Mm,  furnished  the  <Uu  fro.  which  this  history  ofth«  Church 


Henry  Brookes  and  A.  C.  Leich,  legal  voters  of  said 
district,  met  and  elected  William  H.  Rand,  James  M. 
Hill  and  George  Trumbull  directors  of  said  district. 
Mr.  Rand  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Hill  secre- 
tary of  said  board.    The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  votes  cast,  at  certain  school  elections,  in 
the  years  designated  :  October  11,  1.S70,  13;  1871,8; 
1872,  9;  1873,  19;  1874,  10;  1875;  24;  1876,  no; 
•879,  231.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, December  6,  1S69,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
services  of  Miss  Mulligan  at  $1 2.50  per  week,  and  those 
of  Miss  Keeler  at  $10  per  week;  also  to  continue  to 
rent  the  school-house  of  Charles  Cleaver  at  the  rate  of 
$400  per  annum.    1111870  J.  Herrick  was*  appointed 
principal  at  $1,000  salary  per  annum,  and  Miss  Mulli- 
gan was  placed  in  charge  of  the  primary  department 
at  §60  per  month;  the  liberality  that  has  always  been 
a  characteristic  of  this  disirict  early  exhibited  itself. 
October  13,  1870,  the  present  site  of  the  school-house. 
Lots  t  and  2,  Block  15,  of  the  re-subdivision  of  Blocks  15 
and  16.  Clcaverville,  were  bought  for  $16,000;  and  a 
school-house  built  thereon,  costing  about  §7.000  that 
was  occupied  about  November,  1871.     In  1872,  Miss 
Ella  G.  Ives  was  prinpipal,  which  position  she  retained 
for  over  three  years.   April  14.  1875,  the  school-house 
was  burned,  and  the  school  reverted  to  Cleaver  Hall 
again  ;  $5,300  was  received  on  the  insurance  of  the 
building.    In  1874.  the  present  Oakland  public  school 
was  erected,  the  contract  price  for  which  was  $15,756, 
and  was  furnished  and  occupied  in  the  winter  of  the 
same  year.    On  July  24.  1876,  Charles  I.  Parker,  the 
resent  principal,  was  appointed  to  that  position.  In 
eptember,  1S72,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty- 
One  years  of  age  in  the  district  was  four  hundred  arid 
twenty-six,  one  of  whom  was  colored  ;  in  August,  1873, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons  under 
twenty-one  in  the  district.    In  1SS3,  there  were  three 
thousand  and  twelve  persons  in  the  district,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  males  and  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  females  under  twenty-one,  and  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-four  males  and  one  thousand  and  ihirty-eight 
females  over  twenty-one.    In  18S1,  the  district  having 
over  two  thousand  inhabitants,  an  election  was  held 
April  16,  to  select  a  Board  of  Education  in  lieu  of  a 
board  of  directors.    The  board  so  chosen  were. Charles 
M.  Hardy,  president ;  *  Woodbury  M.  Taylor,  secretary, 
William  H.  Rand.  Henry  J.  Goodrich,  John  R.  Hod- 
son  and  William  Turkington.      The  present  Board  of 
Education  arc:  C.  M.  Hardy,  president;  Woodbury  M. 
Taylor,  secretary;  William  Turkington,  John  R.  Hod- 
son,  C.  W.  Needham  and  John  Roper.     The  school 
district  is  now  bounded  by  Thirty-ninth  and  Forty- 
third  streets,  Grand  Boulevard  and  Lake  Michigan  ;  at 
what  date  the  western  boundary  was  changed  from 
Indiana  Avenue  to  Grand  Boulevard  is  uncertain,  but 
presumptively  about  1875.    A  new  school  is  now  in 
course  of  erection,  at  the  corner  of  Forty-second  Street 
and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  to  cost  $35,000;  and  the 
total  estimated  value  of  school  property  is  $125,000. 
The  tax  levy  for  1882  was  $14,950.     The  average 
attendance  during  the  year  was  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five.    'The  teachers  are:  Charles  I.  Parker,  A, 
B.,  A.  M.,  principal ;  Frances  L.  Potter,  Florence  M. 
Holbrook,  A.  B.,  R.  Louise  Ray,  Sarah  B.  Colvin, 
Elvira  Bannister,  Mary  L.  Bass,  Laura  J.  Potter,  lola 
M.  Jones,  Belle  Wylie,  Martha  A  Fleming.  Kate  E. 
Lyon,   Isabel    E.  Richmond,  Clara   M.  Ncwbecker, 
Emma  C  Barrett,  Carrie  C.  Lewis  and  Mary  H.  How- 
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Itston,  and  the  lowest  salary  is  §750  per  year.  The 
results  of  (he  facts  ami  figures  exhibited  are  that  the 
Oakland  school  is  one  of  the  best  scholastic  and  aca- 
demic institutions  in  the  State.  The  cause  is  not  hard 
to  find;   liberality   in  remuneration,  after  careful  and 
exhaustive  examination  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher.    As  one  of  the  board  remarked:  "  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  school-teachers,  of  the  Oakland  dis- 
trict shall  be  those  who  teach  to  pass  an  interregnum 
of  graduation  and  matrimony;    but  those  who  arc 
accomphshed  teachers  by  profession."  Of  the  three 
thousand  and  twelve  persons  who  were  in  the  school 
district  in  18S3,  there  were  only  six  who  could  not  read 
and  wntct  and  they  were  foreigners  and  could  both 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language.    It  seems  like 
painting  the  lily  to  add  further  evidences  of  the  cxcel- 
ence  of  the  school  and  its  management ;  but  the  ana- 
lytic mind  always  requires  statistics  or  tangible  evi- 
dence.   In  the  school  is  a  library  of  four  hundred  and 
Ifty  volume ;  in  the  primary  department  this  year 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  books,  additional  to  those 
used  in  the  curriculum,  were  purchased;  these  beinc 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,  to  make  the    U  dy- 
pursued  thorough  ye.  involuntary.  The  prima  y  depaft- 
ment  u  the  one  where  the  most  exhaustive,  pains-taking 
care  and  assiduous  watchfulness  is  manifested  •  hence 
the  work  m  the  high  school  department  has  a  solid  sub 
stratum  underlying  the  studies  there  perfected  it 
State  has  testified  the  excellence  o,  t'he  work 'of  t 
chool  by  several  subordinate  premiums  and  by  Z 
TZ  J7Tm  °/  sttecI'st^s  fof  high  school  WO  k 
a    heSuteha,rof,.S82;  also  the  following  diplomas 
at  the  same  Pair  ;  for  graded  school,  third  year  work 

„  1;  fflk        ,  '  ,a,SO  "  dlPlo'"-»  (or  sweepstakes  of  first 
to  eighth  grade,  best  exhibit  of  writing  Chades 
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Street,  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Forty-serenth  Street 
and  Ind.ana  Avenue;  is  known  as  District  No.  7  a„d 
the  directors  are:  George  W.  Silsby,  president-  1  S 
Barker  and  E  P.  Hotchkiss,  clerk.    TheZct  w.j 
taken  from  District  No.  2,  in  May,  ,873,  and  a  scbnol 
01  thnty  seven  pupils  was  organised  May  iq  1871  in 
a  private  house  on  Forty-fifth  Street,  win,  Miss  Alice 
J.  Quiner  as  teacher.    In  September,  1873,  MisS  Alice 
Uraper  became  principal,  and  Miss  Quiner  remained 
as  assistant.    In  1874  the  school  was  moved  toCo<- 
tage  (.rove  Avenue,  between  Forty-fourth  and  Foriv. 
filth  streets  ;  the  number  of  pupils,  sixty,  rendered' a 
change  of  quarters  imperative.    In  187?  the  school 
was  removed  to  the  present  school  building,  corner  of 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue 

Der  Kindergarten.— An  innovation  on  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  imparting  instruction  was  made  in 
this  school  in  December,  1878,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Kindergarten  by  Mrs.  M.  K.  Mann.  In  that  month 
forty-three  children  attended.  January,  1879,  Miss 
Al he  Hayward  came  as  assistant  and  pupil,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  Miss  E.  J.  Hayward  came  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  December,  1880,  Miss  E.  J  Hay- 
ward took  charge  of  the  Kindergarten  department,  and 
has  conducted  it  since  that  time  with  various  assis- 
tants until  December,  1882,  when  Miss  F.  Hay-ward, 
the  present  and  only  paid  assistant,  was  engaged.  Of 
this  scholastic  adjunct,  a  friend  of  Frcebel,  and  a  con- 
noisseur in  kindergarten  instruction,  said  that  it  ranked 
second  among  those  he  had  seen  in  America. 

The  instructors  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
school  are  :  George  W.  Davis,  principal;  Misses  Lydia 
S.  Davis,  E.  J.  Spencer,  Carrie  Smith,  assistants;  and 
Miss  J.  Wheeler,  instructress  in  drawing.  There  are 
at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  in  the  school, 
which,  with  the  library,  apparatus,  furniture,  lots,  etc., 
is  valued  at  §18,800.  The  tax-levy  for  was 
$7,000,  and  the  population  of  the  school  district  is  as 
follows  :  Under  twenty-one,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six;  between  six  and  twenty-one,  two  hundred  and 
three;  over  twenty-one,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven; 
total  population,  six  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

One  other  distinctively  local  possession  remains  ta 
be  mentioned,  the  Korrcstville  Hose  Company. 

Forrkstville  Host  Companv  No.  6  —  November 
7,  1S78,  this  company  was  organized,  and  the  hand  hose 
cart  that  had  been  used  by  Company  No  1  was  turned 
over  to  them.  In  addition  thereto  they  now  have 
eight  hundred  feet  of  linen  hose.  The  hose  house 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Evani 
Avenue,  cost  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the  present 
members  of  the  company  are  :  Frank  Elliott,  captain; 
W.  R.  Ellwell,  J.  W.  Munson,  P.  Cummings.J.  W. 
Simpson,  J.  \V.  Elliott,  James  S.  Elliott,  L.  R.  Vesey. 
Hugh  Williams  and  C.  P.  Shcville,  privates. 

The  residence  mansion  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey  is  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and  Vinccnnes 
Avenue,  within   the  boundaries  of  thi«  Forrestvillc 


mendations  have  drri,T,T       .         .       lh«e  recom- 

FORRESTVILLE. 

the»iUp^g^^^ble  boundaries,  and 
tit*  is,  thai  it  is  comni  H     'i:at,0nL  of  ,he  '*«  >» 
This  embraces Tre     ,  T^'V  esd,0fll  dist^- 
the  region   bounded  by  Forty-third 


School  District ;  hence  the  presumtion  is  not  unreason- 
able that  the  district  will  not  be  deficient  in  fashiona- 
ble, aristocratic  and  costly  residences. 

Springer  and  Farren  Schools  are  situated  in 
District  No.  2,  Township  38  north,  Range  U 
The  former  school  is  situated  also  in  District  No.  9, 
whose  boundaries  are:  Commencing  at  Thirty-ninth 
Street  and  Grand  Boulevard,  thence  south  to  Forty- 
third  Street  on  said  boulevard,  thence  west  to  Indiana 
Avenue,  thence  south  to  Forty-seventh,  thence  west  to 
State  Street,  thence  north  to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and 
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thence  cast  to  place  of  beginning.  No  powers,  how- 
ever, are  exercised  by  any  trustees  having  jurisdiction 
under  District  No  9  ;  because  of  the  issuance  of  an  in- 
junction, pending  the  decision  of  the  litigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  District  No.  9  is  District  No.  9  or  only  a 
fragment  of  District  No.  2.  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
arisen  when  the  separation  between  the  towns  of  Lake 
and  Hyde  Park  occurred ;  at  that  time  the  school  district 
remained  undivided,  and  District  No.  2  now  embraces 
pirl  of  the  town  of  Lake  and  part  of  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  its  affairs  are  administered  by  the  fol- 
lowing Hoard  of  Education:  William  Fallon,  president; 
A.  H.  Champlin.  William  H.Christian,  secretary  ;  John 
W.  Clark,  John  Farren,  James  Lawless,  Michael  Mc- 
Inerney,  Michael  J.  McCarthy  and  Charles  Olschncr. 

Springer  School  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Forty-first  Street, and  was  built  in  August, 
•"73.  The  number  of  pupils  at  its  opening  were 
seventy-five  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882  there  were 
one  thousand  and  eighty  enrolled.  James  H.  Brayton 
has  been  principal,  and  Misi  Tammic  Curtis  assistant, 
since  its  establishment.  The  value  of  the  school  and 
property  is  about  $36,000;  the  average  number  of 
pupils  eight  hundred,  and  the  teachers  are :  James 
Henry  Brayton,  principal :  Katherine  S.  Kellogg,  Tam- 
mic Curtis,  Harriet  S.  Kellogg,  Sarah  Muletts,  F.va 
Spencer,  Isabel  Smith,  Mrs.  Nellie  Jo  nson,  Julia  Dun- 
don,  Mary  Springer,  Mrs.  Mary  Hoar,  Ada  Lewis, 
Alice  Drake,  Belle  Dodd  and  Ada  Parker,  assistants. 

Farren  School  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street,  and  was  built  in  1882,  at 
a  cost  for  building  and  property,  of  about  837,000. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  is  five  hundred,  and  the 
teachers  are:  Homer  Hcvans,  principal;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Thresher,  Florence  S.  Meek,  Nettie  H.  Ingersoll, 
Annie  Rickard,  Emily  A.  Broadbent,  Mary  B.  Whiting, 
Mary  Moran,  Tcna  C.  Farren,  Nellie  K.  Dempsey  and 
Mary  T.  Bowes,  assistants.  The  computed  population 
of  the  portion  of  District  No.  2  embraced  by  the 
village  of  Hyde  Park  is  as  follows:  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  males  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
females  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age;  one 
huadred  and  eighty  males  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  females  under  six  years  of  age  ;  total  population, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  males  and  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  females,  aggregating  twenty-four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  persons.  The  proportion  of  tax- 
levy  is  about  $16,000 

Oak  RtnoK  SCHOOL.  —  School  District  No.  5 
embraces  the  territory  bounded  by  Forty-seventh 
Street,  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Sixty-third  Street,  and 
Indiana  Avenue.  The  old  school  district  extended 
from  Thirty-ninth  to  Sixty-third  streets,  with  the  same 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  as  at  present ;  the  dis- 
trict was  successively  diminished  by  the  setting  off 
territory  to  the  Oakland  and  the  Forrestvillc  school 
districts,  and  the  appropriation  of  territory  for  the 
park.  James  H.  Ely,  who  kindly  furnished  the  par- 
ticulars herein  presented,  states  that,  in  1856,  when  he 
settled  at  the  present  corner  of  Fifty-second  Street  and 
South  Park  Avenue,  there  were  living  in  the  vicinity 
H.  O.  Stone,  John  McGlashen,  S.  A.  Downer,  Elisha 
Bailey,  William  Klinger  and  George  Parker,  and  that 
there  were  not  to  exceed  six  buildings  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Sixty-ninth  streets,  along  the  present  South 
Park  Avenue.  The  old  school  was  first  held  about 
1851,  in  a  building  near  South  Park  Avenue,  just  south 
of  "  The  Retreat ;  a  Miss  Lowe  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  scholars  was  from  eight  to 


ten.  About  1865  the  school  district  was  set  off  in 
order  to  furnish  specific  territory  from  whence  the 
scholars  should  attend  this  school,  and  also  to  retain 
the  Oak  Ridge  school— which  then  received  its  name 
—  in  that  vicinage.  On  the  assumption  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  charter  by  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, they  did  not  at  first  decide  upon  selecting  the 
school  site  for  condemnation,  and,  Mr.  Ely  states, 
agreed  to  let  the  school  remain.  But,  in  1879,  the 
commissioners  asked  what  the  directors  would  take 
for  the  school  lands  and  school-house;  they  stated 
$100  per  foot  for  the  land,  and  §3,000  for  the  building, 
making  about  $2 1,600.  The  commissioners  then  had 
the  property  condemned;  the  directors  brought  suit 
and  got  damages,  §28,500.  The  commissioners  asked 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages, 
which  was  granted,  verdict  again  for  directors  in  the 
sum  of  $29,410.  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  judgment  reversed  upon  legal 
technicalities.  Meanwhile  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  school  in  the  district,  and  in  order  to  procure 
land  before  it  augmented  in  price,  the  directors  bought 
a  new  site  on  Prairie  Avenue,  between  Fifty-second 
and  Fifty-third  streets,  two  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred 
feet,  for  $7,700  and  in  1881  erected  a  school,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  county.  They  anticipated  receiving  the 
damages  awarded,  and  were  continually  solicited  to 
build,  not  alone  a  school  sufficient  for  the  present 
wants  of  the  neighborhood,  but  adequate  to  the  growth 
of  the  district  for  a  decade  of  years.  They  did  so, 
and  the  non-receipt  of  the  damages  necessitated  their 
making  a  special  tax-levy,  and  borrowing  money  to 
complete  the  edifice.  It  cost  about  $43,000,  or  about 
$50,000  with  the  land.  The  school  directors  are  S.  A. 
Downer,  president,  and  James  H.  Ely,  clerk;  John 
Leahy,  the  remaining  director,  has  moved  out  of  the 
district.  The  population  as  per  last  school  census  is 
about  three  hundred;  under  twenty-one,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three.  The  tax-levy  for  last  year  was 
$rS,ooo  for  special  and  school  purposes.  The  school 
is  taught  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Close,  principal,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Byrne,  assistant,  and  the  pupils  average 
seventy.  The  instruction  imparted  is  thorough  and 
careful,  and  prospective  residents  need  not  fear  lack  of 
scholastic  resources  for  some  years  to  come.  But  it 
is  hardly  practicable  to  build  a  school-house  too  large 
in  the  village  of  Hyde  Park  or  one  that  will  not  be  filled 
by  the  scholars  a  few  years  after  its  erection. 

The  name  of  Hyde  Park  was  given  this  locality 
to  commemorate  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Hudson  River,  near  New  York  City.  One  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  white  man  who  lived  there  was  Nathan 
Watson — his  widow  subsequently  married  Garnsey — 
and  he  had  a  log  shanty  about  where  the  northwest 
corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street  now  is. 
Thomas  Leeds  Morgan  staid  at  his  house  over  night, 
in  1836,  while  en  route  to  Michigan  City,  on  horse- 
back He  asked  Watson  what  he  contemplated  doing 
there;  he  answered,  "raise  fruit."  Mr.  Morgan  gazed 
steadily  at  him  and  asked  him  "  if  he  had  any  friends 
down  East  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Yes. Then,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan, "  have  them  send  for  you  and  put  you  in 
an  insane  asylum,  for  you  must  be  crazy  to  anticipate 
raising  fruit  on  these  sand-piles."  Yet  Mr.  Morgan 
subsequently  lived  close  to  where  the  old  log  cabin 
stood,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  old  Mr.  Watson  are 
now  interred  in  the  garden  of  the  Morgan  residence. 
Thomas  Leeds  Morgan  died  on  October  29,  1883,  at 
his  residence,  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-third 
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Street,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  Genoa, 
Cayuga.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  came  West  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Elgin,  111.,  in  1830,  during  which 
time  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  farmer.  In  1842,  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  thence,  in  1863,  removed  to 
Hyde  Park.  At  his  funeral  the  pall-bearers  were  all 
old  residents:  Hassan  A.  Hopkins.  W.  L.  Robinson. 
James  Morgan,  E,  T.  Root.  Joseph  H.  Gray  and  C.  B. 
King.  The  remains  were  taken  to  Klgin  for  inter- 
ment. The  first  settler,  however,  who  exercised  any 
influence  upon  the  place,  the  man  who,  in  fact,  made 
Hyde  Park,  was 

Pakl  Cornell,  who  was  born  at  White  Creek. 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y..  August  5,  xSn,  of  Hiraiii  K. 
and  F.liza  Hopkins  Cornell.  In  iS.ti,  his  mother  and 
stepfather,  Dr.  Barry,  removed  with  the  family  to  Ohio, 
and  five  years  later  to  Adams  County,  III.,  dining 
which  period  young  Cornell  obtained  his  education  HI 
a  common  school;  that  is,  he  studied  during  the  win. 
ter  aiid  did  farm  work  during  the  summer.  From  the 
position  of  scholar  he  grew  to  that  of  teacher,  then  to 
that  of  law  student,  entering  a  law  office  in  |olict  in 
1845.    June  7,  18  J7,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mar,  and 


removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  successively  entered  the 
law  offices  of  Wilson  &  Freer,  James  H.  Collins  and 


■-.i-ly  be  of  value 
for  suburban  residences;  and  had  it  topographically 
surveyed  bv  one  John  Boyd,  whose  survey  corrob- 
orated Mr.  Cornells  idea.  He  then  bought  three  hun- 
drcd  acres  ol  land  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  conveyed 
sixty  of  them  lo  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  a  pan  of 

Iht  consideration  consisting  in  an  agreement  bv  the 
company  to  run  trains  to  the  inchoate  town  of  Hyde 
ark.  1  hey  did  so,  starting  the  Hyde  Park  train  on 
he  1st  day  of  June,  1856.  The  conductor  was  H  I. 
konnson.  At  that  time,  however,  but  three  trains' 
a  day  ran  in  each  direction,  but  only  to  and  from 
r.ftv-sixth  Street.  After  building  the  Hyde  Pa  k 
I  ouse.  for  some  time  Mr.  Cornell  paid  «ji  Zr  Ccn, 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  said  train.    About Mr 

SCor  Hv  *  9*  r;ark  Housc  8nd      «  ^ 

l  abor,  Ha«k  &  Co..  who  0])encd  it  Jn, 
'  L„Sf  gP>He«CT  wen  also  proprietors  of  the  Rich- 
mond House,  Chicago,  at  this  time.    This  building 
«as  of  frame  and  an  elegant,  commodious  structure 
oca.ed  on  the  lake  front,  immediately  south  of  Fifty-' 

north  or  that  sireet  was  a  park.  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, m  ,856.  upon  the  beautifying  of  which  he  spent 
TrP-T„  In,865-  M^srs.  Joining  Pearce  and 
•Vhuyler  S.  Benjamin-now  of  the  Sherman  and  Brc- 
yoort  II„„Ses  respectively-purchased  the  hotel  and 
metamorphosed  it  into  a  brick  building 

by  heW1riS^ULtror^  ^50r,<  and  was  ^quented 
After  th.      of.Ch,.cag°  <i»nnB  the  summer  months 

..ic  hote.  but  •wBWt  i^Sastsi; 

fore  five  in  the  ^^^J^tt 


bells  and  the  bell  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  wMt 
rung  Hose  Company  No.  t  appeared  upon  th,-  scent 
but  tl.ey  could  get  no  water;  an  engine  subsequently 
took  water  from  the  lake  but  the  fire  had  gained  too 
much  headway,  and  before  noon  the  building  was 
destroyed.  No  lives  were,  however,  lost;  the  build- 
Higs,  furniture,  etc.,  were  insured  for  $50,000;  loss 
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above  insurance,  §260,000.  The  ruins  remain  njiors 
the  lake  front,  a  monument  to  the  misfortune  of  Messrs. 
Pearce  and  Benjamin,  and  a  reminder  to  the  hungry 
wayfarer  that  there  once  existed  an  hotel  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  a  tabic  J  'hi'le  was  spread — there  are  none  now, 
and  the  sojourner  is  fain  to  solace  his  hunger  with  the ' 
lowly  cheese  and  humble  cracker. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Cornell  subdivided  and  platted  two 
hnndred  and  forty-five  acres,  and  sold  an  undivided 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  lying  between  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  to  David  S.  Ogden.  as 
trustee  and  agent  for  Paul  Cornell.  Hopkins's  ind 
Kimbark's  additions  (each  containing  eighty  acres), 
were  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  Cornell  and  sub- 
divided under  those  names;  the  name  given  to  any 
real  estate  speculation  in  Hyde  Park  mattered  but 
little,  Paul  Cornell  was  generally  found  the  prime  mover 
in  the  enterprise. 

In  July,  1856,  Mr.  Cornell  was  married  10  Miss 
Helen  M.  Gray,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me,  and  in  "*57- 
they  went  to  live  at  Hyde  Park.  They  have  had  fire 
children :  George,  John,  Paul,  Helen  and  Elizabeth  G. 
Cornell,  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Hyde  Park.  She  was  born  October  10, 
1858. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Cornell  erected  a  place  of  worship  that 
was  used  by  believers  of  all  denominations.  He  paid 
the  lion's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  erection,  about 
Si, 000,  receiving  an  additional  $100  from  various  sub- 
scribers; and  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  Governor 
William  Dross  made  a  speech.  The  church  stood 
where  Dodson  and  Peirce's  block  now  stands,  at  the 
comer  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  April  29,  1860,  Mr.  Cornell  deeded  II" 
church  to  them,  with  three  lots  of  ground,  one  hundred 
and  twenty. five  feet  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  fee- 
These  lots  are  at  the  comer  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  ana 
Fifty-third  Street,  with  a  frontage  upon  the  former 
avenue.  It  was  the  design  of  the  donor  in  this  Dene- 
faction  to  create  a  sort  of  church  extension,  fund  J 
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means  of  these  lots;  that  upon  them,  centrally  located 
as  they  were,  a  block  somewhat  similar  to  the  Method- 
ist Church  block  of  Chicago  might  be  erected  and 
funds  derived  therefrom  to  become  an  endowment,  or 
church-extension,  fund,  for  the  town  of  Hyde  Park. 
But  the  building  was  first  leased  by  the  village,  after 
the  erection  of  the  stone  church,  and  then  purchased 
by  them,  with  the  northernmost  lot,  and  half  the  next 
one,  deeded  by  Mr.  Cornell,  for$io.ooo.  Ablock,  that 
had  been  built  by  Mr.  Cornell  on  the  old  site  of  the 
church  at  a  cost  of  some  §7,000  or  $8,000,  with  this 
church  extension  in  view,  was  rented  and  the  iroceeds 
applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  o(  the  debt 
on  the  new  church,  but  the  block  was  afterward  sold, 
and  the  remaining  moiety,  south  of  the  alley,  of  the 
three  lots  primarily  deeded.  The  three  lots  brought 
about  $24,000,  and  Mr.  Cornell  gave  in  cash  to  the 
Church  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  church  lots 
about  $13,000,  making  his  benefactions  to  the  Church 
in  cash  and  cash  realized  from  lands,  not  counting 
rentals,  over  $30  000.  This  was  all  realized  within  a 
few  years  and  applied  toward  the  payment  for  the  new- 
church  and  its  debts,  the  cost  of  the  church  being  some 
$48,000.  1  he  extension  fund  was  effectually  swamped, 
but  the  Presbyteri.ins  have  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago;  built  in  1S70. 

The  First  Prkshvtxkian  Church  of  Hyde  Park, 
as  stated,  was  organized  on  April  20,  i860,  with  the 
following  members  :  Paul  Cornell,  Mrs  Helen  (*..  Cor- 
nell. James  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Emily  \V.  Wad*worlh,  G. 
W.  Bowman,  M«,  Almira  A.  Bowman,  Mrs.  I..  B. 
Jameson,  Henry  C.  Work,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Work,  Hassan 
A.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Hopkins  and  Hugh  K. 
Hart.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  May  6,  Elders 
Hassan  A.  Hopkins  and  George  W.  Bowman  were 
ordained  and  installed,  and  Mrs.  Adeline  K.  Danley, 
Mrs.  Sallv  N.  B>guc,  Hamilton  B.  Iiogue  and  George 
M.  Bogue,  united  with  the  Church,  and  the  first  Lord's 
supper  was  celebrated.  Rev.  William  H.  Spencer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  tuinislcr  who  supplied 
the  pulpit,  although  Rev.  7..  M.  Humphrey  preached 
the  first  sermon  10  the  incipient  congregition.  Revs. 
Snencer,  J.  S.  Edwards  and  Burroughs — of  the  Chicago 
University — with  various  theological  students,  filled 
the  pulpit  until  March.  1S62.  when  Rev.  C.  F.  Beach 
came  as  stated  supply  for  one  year.  In  this  month  a 
society  organization  was  formed  by  the  election  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  formally  took  charge  of  the 
building  and  property  donated  by  Mr.  Cornell;  and 
March  16,  the  Sunday-school  was  organized.  In 
March,  1864,  Mr.  Reach  resigned  and  the  Church  was 
without  a  settled  minister  until  July  1,  1865,  when  the 
first  pastor,  Rev.  Bradford  Y.  Avcrill  was  called;  he 
died  July  12,  1867,  afier  ten  months  effective  labor  with 
the  Church.  October  7,  1867,  Rev.  David  S.  Johnson 
was  installed:  he  remained  until  1880.  June  1,  1881, 
the  present  pastor  took  charge  of  the  Church. 

Edward  Chittenden  Kay  was  born  October  12, 
t«4y,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  reared  under  the 
»  beneficient  auspices  of  home  until  entering  college. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  1869,  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1870;  studied  at  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1S73  ; 
in  which  year  also  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Hamihon  College.  October  13,  1S74.  he 
married  Martha  Washington  Prescott,  of  New  York 
City;  their  children  are  Mattic  Prescott,  Edward  Rus- 
sell, Prccott  Hovt  and  Ruth  Ray.  In  1874,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Vtica;  was  pastor  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  at  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y.,  1873-75; 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth,  N'.  J.,  1876-81. 
Mr.  Ray  is  a  quick  speaker,  rapid  of  apprehension, 
concise  and  lucid  in  his  statements  and  incisive  and 
logical  in  his  theology. 

The  first  elders  were  were  Hassan  A.  Hopkins  and 
George  W.  Bowman.  The  present  ciders  are  Hassan 
A.  Hopkins,  Joseph  N.  Barker,  Homer  N.  Hibhard, 
John  C.  Welling,  Samuel  West,  George  Stewart,  W.  A. 
Olmsted  and  John  A.  Cole;  Samuel  West  is  clerk  and 
treasurer,  and  the  trustees  are  Paul  Cornell,  George  M. 
Bogue,  Coli  Robinson.  John  Cameron,  Christopher  C. 
Bouton,  John  C  Welling,  W.  C.  Ott  and  Edwin  F. 
Bailey.  The  present  congregation  numbers  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.* 

In  1856  the'  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest  selected  a  location  for  their 
College  on  the  lake  shore,  between  Fifty-third  Street 
and  Walnut  Street,  or  Fifty-fourth  Street  Place,  east 
of  Cornell  Avenue;  and  Paul  Cornell  conveyed  eighteen 
acres— four  blocks — to  said  Seminary,  fenced  them  in 
and  set  out  shade  trees  around  the  ground.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  acres  in  this  vicinity  were  also  donat- 
ed, and  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  subscriptions 
obtained  toward  the  erection  of  the  Seminary.  Plans 
for  the  college  building  were  drawn  by  G.  P.  Randall, 
architect,  the  cost  of  which  building  would  have  been 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars;  but 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  afterward  made  a  subscription 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  college  should  be  located  north  of  the  Chicago 
River.  The  trustees  of  the  Seminary  reconveyed  the 
eighteen  acres  to  Mr.  Cornell,  and  located  the  Semi- 
nary on  its  present  site.  On  one  of  the  blocks  em- 
braced in  this  deed  of  gift  to  the  Seminary,  the  Hyde 
Park  House  was  subsequently  built. 

Another  Church  that  first  worshiped  in  the  old 
Cornell  building  was  Sr.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 
The  organization  of  this  Church  is  due  principally  to 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bockee  and  his  wife,  Catharine 
M.,  who  became  residents  of  Hyde  Park  about  1857. 
Dr.  Bockee  was  a  licensed  lay  reader,  and  conducted 
services  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  wife  organized  a  Sunday-school, and  her 
daughters,  Mamie  and  Phcchc  Bockee,  maintained  it. 
On  May  15,  1859,  an  application  was  made  for  the 
organization  of  a  parish,  signed  by  Pennoycr  I..  Sher- 
man, Job  Tabcr,  Augustus  Taber,  John  Blackwcll,  his 
son  Henry  Blarkwell,  Jacob  Bockee.  his  son  Abraham 
Bockee,  John  Middkton,  Janus  Giant  Wilson,  Thomas 

Webb.  John  A.  Kennicoti,  and  Bridgman.  On 

May  16,  1859,  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  was  received 
in  answer  to  the  application,  the  parish  to  be  called 
St.  Paul's,  Hyde  Park.  June  26,  1S59,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Tuttle  gave  notice  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  July 
10,  to  organize  the  parish.  At  that  meeting  were  pres- 
ent Rev.  E  B.  Tuttle,  afterward  Chaplain  in  the  U.  S. 
armv,  who  occupied  the  chair;  John  H  Kinzie,  John 
A.  K'.-nnicott,  John  Middlcton.  James  Grant  Wilson, 
secretary;  Jacob  Bockee,  Abraham  Bockee,  Chauncey 
Stickney  and  Augustus  Taber.  The  organization  was 
effected  pro  forma  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
Jacob  Bockee,  senior  warden;  James  Grant  Wilson, 
junior  watden;  P.  L.  Sherman,  Chauncey  Stickney, 
John  A.  Rennicott,  Augustus  Tabcr,  Henry  Blackwcll, 
and  John  Middleton,  vestrymen ;  and  Jacob  Bockee 
and  J  G.  Wilson  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  next 
diocesan  convention.  The  first  baptism  in  the  parish 
occurred  January  I,  i860,  John  Dickinson  Sherman, 
*  Tha«  fwnksUn  were  courteouiijr  iWnlihwl  by  Mr».  Homer  N,  HiWwi 
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son  of  P.  L.  and  Ixmisa  D.  Sherman,  being  baptised 
by  Rev.  Clinton  Locke.  April  i,  1861,  the  second 
election  was  held,  resulting  as  follows:  Jacob  Iiockce, 
senior  warden;  W.  K.  Ackerman,  junior  warden; 
Chauncey  Stickncy,  John  Middlcton,  John  A.  Kenni- 
cott,  Thomas  M.  Turlay,  P.  I..  Sherman  arid  W.  II. 
Waters,  vestrymen.  Services  were  held  in  a  small 
frame  building,  occupied  in  common  wiih  the  Presby- 
terian denomination.  November  3.  1861.  Kev.  Meyer 
l.ewin  baptised  Louise,  daughter  of  W.  K.  and  Alida 
Ackerman,  and  Henry  Chapman,  son  of  \V.  H.  and 
Maria  Waters.  April  81,  186:,  a  parish  meeting  was 
held.  Present:  John  A.  Kcnnicott,  presiding;  P.  L. 
Sherman  and  W.  K.  Ackerman.  The  treasurer  reported 
that  8*5  had  been  received  during  the  past  year, 
"  which  had  been  expended  in  securing  the  assistance 
of  various  clergymen  during  the  year  to  hold  services." 
The  theological  laborer  must  have  been  content  with  a 
modicum  of  hire.  During  that  year  the  Revs.  J .  \V. 
Osborn,  missionary  on  the  line  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R., 
Meyer  Lcwin.and  M.  DcWolf  officiated.  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  having  removed  to  the  parish,  was  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  pulpit  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  invitation  he  accepted.  At  a  meeting  held  in 
June,  1862,  the  subject  of  erecting  a  permanent  church 
was  mooted,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  further 
the  project.  The  1.  C  R.  R.  offered  two  lots  where 
the  church  now  stands,  for  $  100,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  March  It,  1863,  Rev.  Thomas  Smith 
resigned,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  occasionally  i 
the  district  school- house  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. June  9,  1863,  Rev.  \V.  H.  Cooper  agreed  to 
officiate  once  a  week  at  morning  service. 

To  procure  funds  for  the  church  building  it  was 
decided  to  bold  a  festival,  on  July  4,  1863;  the  ladies 
appointed  to  superintend  this  innovation  were  Mes- 
dames  Ackerman,  Kcnnicott,  Sherman,  Waters.  Rovd, 
Stickney  and  Van  Allen,  and  Mesdemoisclles  Pcir'ce, 
Ho* d,  Blair,  Seward  and  W'tlson.  On  September  1.  1X63^ 
Hyde  Park  Lodae,  No.  422,  with  the  assistance  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church.  This  however,  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  and  John  Mid- 
dleton,  P.  L.  Sherman  and  W.  K.  Ackerman.  were 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  he  a  ri  n  » 
his  objections,  which  being  considered  as  well  founded 
an  order  was  obtained  from  the  lodge  authorizing  the 
removal  of  the  stone  ;  this  was  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Bishop,  and  met  the  views  of  most  of  the 
congregation  who  had  viewed  with  distrust  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  a  cornew/Vw  for  a  wooden  structure 
Mr.  Ackerman  1  diplomacy  was  exercised  to  allay  any 
sentiment  of  umbrage  that  the  lodge  might  feel,  after 
lh«r  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  November  2. 
1303,  Kev.  W.  H.  Cooper  resigned  his  rectorship,  and 
<ie  pulpit  was  occasionally  supplied  until  July,  1868 
oy  clergymen  from  the  city,  the  Rev.  Clinton  Locke 
occasionally  officiating  At  this  time  the  services  were 
held  in  the  public  school  that  now  stands  close  by  the 
church  budding.  In  the  summer  of  ,868,  a  Sunday- 
school  was  established  by  Mrs.  E.  C  Long,  and  that 
had  its  meetings  at  her  house.  In  March,  i860,  the 
church  budding  was  completed,  and  the  pew-holders 

church  An  M  f ""J)"*1  meetinB  hc,d  the  neW 
church,  on  March  29  ,869>  were:  John  A.  Kcnnicott, 

uV  »  „*cken«»i  B-  C.   Long,    I.  A.  Jameson 

LlWM,SVA„a  Waldr0n'  0hn  Hernck  ohn 
Remmer,  M.  V.   Hotchkiss.  F.  R    Wilson    N  C 

Perkins,  J.  S.  Smale  P  L  Sh.r  n^  B  «  t.'  C' 
Allen  Ki«k  11  n  o  Sherman,  R.  S.  Thompson, 
Allen  Hsk,  u.  I>,  Prescott,  D.  A.  Danfonb,  H.  A, 


Downs,  J.  B.  Peck  and  K  B.  Woolsey;  those  who 
attended  services  numbered  about  one  hundred.  The 
church  to  date  had  cost  J10.447.j5.    The  first  war- 
dens  and  vestrymen  of  the  new  church  were  as  follows- 
W.  K.  Ackerman,  senior  warden;  E.  C.  Long,  junior 
warden  ;  P.  L.  Sherman,  N.  C.  Perkins,  A.  D.  Walrjion, 
J.  A.  Jamesun,  J.  E.  L.  Frasher,  John  Remmer,  W.  H.' 
Waters  and  J.  B.  Peck,  vestrymen.    In  June,  1S69. 
Rev.  George  F.  Biigbee  was  rector,  which  position  he 
retained  until  January  31,1871.    April  1.  1871,  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Coleman  became  rector,  remaining  there 
about  a  year.    In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  Sunday-school  donated  a  hell  to 
the  church,  value  $250.  which  was  hung  in  the  belfry. 
Rev.  R.  McMurdy  had  charge  of  the  parish  from  1873 
until  January  1,  1876,  from  which  time  the  pulpit  was 
occasionally  supplied   until  April,  1877,  when  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Lester  became  rector.    In  this  year  also  a 
new  organ  was  purchased,  and  a  memorial  communion 
service  was  presented  to  the  Church  by  W.  K.  Acker- 
man. On  Easter  Sunday,  1878,  the  Church  received  as 
gifts,  a  carved  walnut  lectern,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
T.  Chace,  in  remembrance  of  their  son,  John  Caulfitld 
Chace ;  a  prayer  lectern  from  the  Sunday-school;  a 
silver-gilt  alms  basin,  from  Mrs.  Murray,  Waters  and 
McPhe  rson ;  a  brass  book-rest,  from  Mrs.  C.  S.  Les- 
ter, in  memory  of  her  mother,  and  a  silver  spoon— ;o 
complete  the  communion  service — frum  W.  K.  Acker- 
man.   A  chancel  rail  was  subsequently  donated  by 
James  Morgan.    Easter,  1S80,  the  whole  of  the  Church 
debt  was  provided  for.  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Lester,  and  now  the  Church  is  entirely 
free  of  debt.    August  26,  1880,  Rev.  C.  S.  l.csler 
resigned  his  charge,  to  accept  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul's   Church    at    Milwaukee.     Charles  Hendrkk 
Bixhy,  the  present  rector,  assumed  charge  of  the 
Church  and  parish,  February  8,  1881.    He  was  born 
in  Surinam,  South  America,  of  American  parentage, 
and  graduated  from  Williams  College  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Episcopal   Seminary.     He  was  rector  oi  All 
Saints'  Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1872,  until  1876,  and 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  Sea,  Narrag.inselt 
Pier,  R.  I.,  from  1876,  until  his  removal  to  his  present 
pastorate.    To  this  gentleman's  pertinacity  in  refusing 
to  talk  about  himself,  although  a  fluent  and  agreeable 
conversationalist,  the  meagerness  of  these  details  muit 
be  ascribed.    The  membershipof  the  Church  at  pres- 
ent is  about  three  hundred  and  fifiy,  and  of  the  Sun- 
day-school one  hundred  and  forty.    The  valuation  uf 
the  church  buildings, furniture  and  property  i>  $30,000, 
and  has  no  incumbrance.    The  present  officers  of  the 
Church  are  Henry  T.  Chace,  senior  warden;  R  *|- 
Bridge,  junior  warden;  John  A.Greer,  clerk  of  the 
vestry;  W.  K.  Ackerman,'  H.  L.  Wait,  H.  W.  Wotse- 
ley,  B.  F.  Ayer,  L.  P.  Morehouse  and  I.  Dunn,  vestry- 
men.    These  two  congregations  comprised  the  earliest 
theological  segregations  of  Hyde  Park 

The  First  School.— In  the  fall  of  1856  Charles  B. 
Waite  bought  some  property  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  tne 
spring  of  1857  fenced  in  the  block  whereon  the  semi- 
nary  subsequently  stood.  "  There  were  then  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  houses  in  Hyde  Park,"  said  Mr 
Waite,  narrating  the  building  of  the  seminary,  in 
1858  the  building  was  commenced,  and  it  was  openeo 
in  the  spring  of  1859  with  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Wane  « 
principal,  and  her  sisters  as  assistants.  . 

This  was  the  first  school  building  erected  »  the 
district.  In  1862  the  seminary  was  rented  by  PW* 
Waite,  but  she  resumed  charge  thereof  about  1867,1110 

•  from  wkttoi  iIick  partieuUr*  were  okulaed. 
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retained  its  management  until  1870,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued as  a  school;  it  now  is  a  tenement  house  and 
a  mournful  reminder  of  the  verity  of  the  Latin  adage: 
"  Temf>or,t  mulanlur  et  nos  mutjmitr  in  ittis."  It  was 
a  four-story  building,  before  its  removal,  forty  feet  by 
sixty  feet  in  area. 

'The  First  Puhi.ic  School  was  what  <s  now  the 
high  school  building,  and  was  erected  about  1863,  by 
the  earnest  efforts  of  J.  A.  Jameson,  Homer  N.  I  lib- 
bard,  and  Paul  Cornell;  t he  inhabitants  of  that  period 
protesting  against  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice,  and 
predicting  that  "there  would  not  be  enough  children 
in  the  district  to  fill  it  in  forty  years."  Veibum  safien- 
tum .'  The  first  teacher  is  said  to  have  been  a  Miss 
Mrookcs,  da  ightcr  of  the  floriculturist  of  Cleaverville, 
and  there  were  but  very  few  scholars.  The  school 
district  comprises  the  region  bounded  as  follows: 
Commencing  at  the  abutment  of  Forty-third  Street  on 
the  lake  shore,  thence  west  along  said  street  to  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue ;  thence  south  to  Sixty-third  Street; 
thence  west  along  Sixty-third  Street  to  Giand  Boule- 
vard; thence  south  to  Eighty-seventh  Street ;  thence 
east  to  the  lake,  and  thence  north  with  the  lake  shore 
to  the  place  of  beginning;  said  di-lrict  being  District 
No  1,  Hyde  Park.  The  assets  of  the  district  are  esti- 
mated at  §163,000;  the  receipts  for  the  year  1882-85, 
were  §64.253.65  ;  the  expenditures,  $46,198.44  ;  the  tax 
levy  for  1882  was  $40,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  1.3  per 
cent  on  the  equalized  valuation  of  properly.  The  total 
population  for  1882-83  was  7,376  persons:  4,224  being 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  3,152  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  the  number  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  was  1,949.  The  school  attendance  for  the 
same  period  was  1,193 — 5si  D°.vs  ■■d  010  girl*.  The 
schools  wherein  this  little  army  of  scholars  are 
instructed  are  as  follows: 

Hi<>h  School  —  Davis  R.  Dewey,  principal;  Maria 
A.  W.iiie  and  Mary  Noble,  assistants.  Average  attend- 
ance fifty- five. 

Ktnwaoii  School.—  (In  this  school  the  high  school  is 
held),  Hyde  Park  A  venue  and  Fiftieth  Street .  valuation, 
$24,000;  teachers— Hattic  A.  Burls,  Winifred  Smalc, 
aid  Clara  U.  Newkirk.  Average  attendance,  eighty- 
four. 

Greenwood  Avenue  School. — Greenwood  Avenue  and 
Forty-sixth  Street;  valuation,  S32-000;  teachers — 
Helen  G.  Farwell  and  Sara  J.  Fleming.  Average  at- 
tendance, sixty-four. 

Fifty-fourth  Street  School.— Fifty 'fourth  Street  and 
Frederick  Place;  valuation,  $35,000;  teaihers — Annie 
E.  Butts,  Mary  H.  Garrigan,  Louise  1.  Starr,  Louise 
L.  Danforth,  Nellie  D.  Healcy,  Mattie  Green  and 
Amelia  S.  Parsons.  Average  attendance,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 

South  Pari  School.  —  Fifty-seventh  and  Monroe 
streets;  valuation,  $9,000;  teacher,  Helen  Danforth. 
Average  attendance,  thirty-two. 

WooMtiwn  School. — Lincoln, south  of  Everett  Street ; 
valuation,  §6,000  ;  teachers — Fannie  B.  Rcxford  and 
Hadassah  M.  Fleming;  average  attendance,  forty-thrce. 

Cornell  School. — Drexel  Avenue,  between  Seventy- 
fifth  and  Seventy-sixth  streets;  valuation,  §18.000; 
teachers — Annie  Burke,  Haltie  L.  Kinney,  Emma  L. 
Slickncy.  Maria  McCornack,  and  Joanna  Hogan. 
Average  attendance,  one  hundred  and  sixty. one. 

if ,i,tison- Avenue  S(hi\>t. — Madison  Avenue,  between 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  streets;  valuation, 
§21,000;  teachers — Sirah  Milner,  Mary  M.  Hiire, 
Adeline  Johnson,  and  Annie  Symons.  Average  attend- 
ance, one  hundred,  and  twenty-five. 
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South  Shore  School. — Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Rail- 
road Avenue;  valuation   ,  furniture,  875  ;  teacher, 

Maria  A.  Faire.    Average  attendance,  twenty-six. 

There  are  also  school  lots  at  Park  Side,  corner  of 
Seventy-first  Street  and  Eldred  Avenue;  and  at  Brook- 
line,  corner  of  Seventy-fourth  Street  and  Langlcy  and 
Evans  avenues.  The  Board  of  Education  consist  of 
Hugo  H  i  's,  Homer  N.  Hibbard,  Henry  McKcy,  John 
C.  Scovel,  Ja  lies  S.  Sniale,  president,  and  (icorgc  H. 
Leonard,  secretary;  Leslie  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
S.hools;  Emma  II.  Springer,"  clerk  of  board. 

The  high  school  is  one  wherefrom  the  graduates 
can  enter  the  Industrial  University  without  examina- 
tion as  to  their  proficiency.  The  school  has  an 
Agassiz  Association,  organized  September,  1882,  which 
has  performed  excellent  work  in  natural  history;  their 
collection— all  of  which  was  presented  by  members — 
comprises:  Birds,  17;  eggs,  50;  reptiles  and  animals, 
10;  skulls,  bones,  etc.,  20;  woods,  15;  minerals,  100; 
fossils,  55  ;  marine  specimens,  20 ;  miscellaneous,  115. 
The  officers  are  :  Alden  L.  Bennett,  president ;  Gouv- 
crneur  Calhoun,  vice  president;  Sidney  H,  West, 
secretary  ;  Antoinette  B.  Hollister,  treasurer,  and  Harry 
I,.  Fulton,  curator.  The  society  was  inaugurated  at 
the  suggestion  of  Davis  R.  Dewey,  principal,  and  it  has 
received  his  hearty  support  and  assistance.  The 
school  last  year  received  second  prize  in  Latin,  German 
and  physics  from  the  Illinois  State  Fair  Association. 
The  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  district  furnish  ' 
instruction  perhaps  commensurate  with  the  intelligence 
and  culture  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district ;  and  no  higher  eulogium  could  he  uttered. 

Thk  first  post-officr  established  in  the  hamlet 
of  Hyde  Park  was  in  i860.  George  \V.  U'aiie  being 
commissioned  on  March  23  of  that  year.  Joseph  \V. 
Merrill  succeeded  him,  with  a  commission  dated  May 
28,  1863  ;  next  was  Hassan  A.  Hopkins,  commissioned 
Jane  30,  1S66;  then  Goodrich  Quigg  Dow,  commis- 
sioned December  8,  1873.  the  salary  at  that  time  being 
$450.  In  October,  1877.  the  appointment  became 
presidential  and  Mr.  Dow  was  re-  ppointcd  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  that  month  and  year,  and  again  com- 
missioned December  15.  1SS1.  The  present  assistant 
of  Mr,  Dow  is  John  Henry  Pittaway.  There  are  five 
mails  received  and  dispatched  daily;  those  to  the 
East  and  South  are  direct  mails,  the  others  go  via 
Chicago. 

The  first  stork  in  Hvde  Park  was  kept  by  Hassan 
A.  Hopkins,  on  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  a  little  south  of 
Fiftv-third  Street.  It  was  a  Utile  grocery  store  about 
ten  feet  square.  He  came  to  Hy.le  Park  in  the  winter 
of  1856,  in  the  employ  of  Paul  Cornell  as  book- 
keeper, at  which  time,  he  states,  there  were  but  two 
prominent  citizens  in  the  place,  Michael  Purcell  and 
Dan  (or  John)  Hogan,  squatters  on  the  land  of  the 
Illinois  Central. 

In  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Eliza  Denison  Jame- 
son, that  lady  stated  that  she  first  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  visited  Hyde 
Hark  in  the  spring"  ensuing,  to  determine  upon  its 
eligibility  as  a  residence  site.  At  that  time  there  was 
nothing  but  sand  hills,  prairie,  trees,  and  wild  flowers. 
Judge  Jameson's  house  was  built  in  1S57  ;  but,  being 
unfortunately  erected  upon  the  wrong  lot,  he  sold  it, 
and  had  the  one  built  wherein  he  now  resides,  which 
is  situated  exactly  twenty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  lot, 
in  compliance  with  a  stipulation  imposed  by  Paul  Cor- 
nell on  all  purchasers  of  lots.    In  the  spring  of  1858 
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Mrs.  Jameson  arrived  in  Hyde  Park.     The  train  ran 
down  to  the  locality  now  the  corner  of  Cornell  Avenue 
and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  and  dumped  her  baggage  upon 
the  turf;  there  was  not  even  an  inclosure  at  th  it  time. 
The  depot  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-first 
Street,  and  was  moved  to  a  pointdiagonally  opposite  its 
present  location  in  the  summer  of  1858  by  Mr.  Cornell 
to  accommodate  the  guests  of  the  Hyde  Park  House. 
Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  wild  flowers 
grew  in  profusion,  and  the  park,  that  Mr.  Cornell  had 
established  and  cultivated  upon  the  lake  front  near 
Fifty-third  Street,  needed  very  few  flowers  that  were 
not  indigenous  for  its  embellishment.     This  park  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Cornell  for  the  benefit  of  prop- 
erty owners,  actual  and  prospective,  and  possibly 
actuated  by  a  prophetic  spirit.    It  was  long  since 
washed  away  by  the  erosive  waves  of  the  lake,  although 
breakwaters  were  built  to  try  and  protect  it      It  was  a 
little  secluded  in  Hyde  Park  then;  and  a  little  path 
that  led  by  Judge  Jameson's  house — corner  of  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  Cornell  Avenue — to  the  depot,  was  so 
seldom  trodden  that  Mr.  Jameson's  little  daughter, 
seeing  a  man  pass  there  one  day  en  route  to  the  depot, 
called  to  her  mother  to  sec  the  rara  avis.    Upon  the 
veranda  of  the  judge's  house  one  could  stand  and 
plainly  see  the  arches  of  the  Illinois  Central  depot,  near 
the  foot  of  Lake  Street;  there  was  nothing  to  break  the 
sky-line  of  observation  between  Chicago  and  Calumet. 
Then,  also,  there  were  but  seven  families  living  at 
Hyde  Park  in  addition  to  J.  A.  Jameson's,  those  of 
Warren  S.  Boguc,  Chauncev  Stick uey,  Paul  Cornell, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Ncwkirk,*  Charles  Spring,  Sr.,  Charles 
Spring,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  at  Kenwood. 
Mrs.  Jameson  also  remembers  the  boarding-house  of 
primitive  construction,  and  of  as  primitive  me'nu,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Garnsey,  widow  of  Nathan  Watson.    The  first 
death  in  Hyde  Park,  within  Mrs.  Jameson's  recollec- 
tion, was  that  of  Curtis  S.  P.  Boguc,  whose  death 
resulted  from  injuries  received  in  the  accident  u  on 
the  Illinois  Central.    In  the  summer  of  1858-59  many 
of  the  people  who  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Cornell, 
took  lots  in  part  payment  for  their  services,  and  made 
a  temporary  settlement  there;  but  they  shortly  sold 
their  property  and  drifted  away.     The  residents  of 
Hyde  Park  then  were  exclusive,  yet  sociable — they 
still  possess  the  same  characteristics — and  were  suffi- 
ciently intellectual  to  furnish  themselves  with  mental 
and  bodily  amusement.    The  little  church  provided 
by  Paul  Cornell  was  a  representative  Utopian  church 
edifice;  there  union  services  were  occasionally  held, 
and  when  ministers  of  specific  denominations  could  be 
amassed  upon  one  Sunday,  the  Presbyterians  would 
meet  in  the  morning,  and  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
evening,  and  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  The 
Acadian  character  of  such  society  can  be  more  easily 
described  than  imagined;  possibly,  however,  their 
political  and  property  interests  may  have  been  so 
dominant  as  to  preclude  any  rampant  dogmatism.  In 
the  spring  of  1859  Leonard  Jameson  built  a  house  on 
Fifty-third  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue, 
and  therefrom  was  constructed  a  sidewalk,  running 
eastward,  upon  scaffolding,  beneath  which  sidewalk 
was  quite  a  depth  of  water.     Near  where  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  now  stands  was  a  large  slough. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jameson  used  to  be  fond  of  walking  to 
Egandalc,  and  one  day  on  the  way  thither  they  came 
to  this  slough.    The  Judge  clambered  along  the  fence, 

•Dr.  A  R-N«»kirtdle,laiF»n»Cily.Nd,., in  lumber,  ■BSt.  The  r.,™n.l 
•cr»K»»  mi  held  from  the  residence  or  hii  hrother-ii»-L.w.  joteih  N.  Bukei. 


traversing  the  slough,  with  the  baby  and  deposited  it; 
Mrs.  Jameson,  following  the  Judge,  took  care  of  the 
baby;  the  Judge  returned  and  took  the  baby -earn  jce 
to  pieces  and,  carrying  it  over  piece-meal,  assembled 
it  on  the  other  side,  and  the  reunited  family  and  baby- 
carriage  proceeded  rejoicing  to  Fgandale. 

OAKLAND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

tnilN  Rl/SSEI.I.  BENSI.EY  was  born  May  I,  tljj,  in 
Stimuli I  r j-  Co..  N.  V..  (if  Eaton  and  Sophia (Russell  >  Btaodt*, 
win)  wire  among  ihe  early  settlers  of  That  montr.   The  hH 
Servo]  in  the  tt'jt  t>(  thiz.    Having  received  an  araiicwc  citeca- 
tir-it.  ioung  Urnslcy,  in  1851.  became  11  clerk  in  a  grnrnil  Hnre  ro 
his  n  iiiM'  \illage.  '  In  :s=4  he  bought  out  his  employers.  a:J  in 
|S?7  wild  out,  anil  cam*  West,  going  to  1  hi  Pace  County,  HI., 
whence  hi?  came  lo  Chicago  the  ensuing  year.    Here  he  went 
into  general  commission  busines*.  which  has  been  continued  irp  tr- 
ibe present  lime,  the  lirm  lieingnnw  known  as  Bcnilcr  Urns.  In 
itti  lie  added  tile  sale  of  live  stuck  lo  his  grain.  iWmr,  pruluie 
an.l  provision  business,  establishing  a  separate  rvrml  Header  llr.-s. 
&  (  ...> .11  the  St..»  k  Yards  for  thai  purpose,  which  also  cunliaues. 
In  tin  Hoard  of  Trade,  ol  which  he  his  been  an  active  rucmteT 
since  ims.  he  was  a  mrmlier  of  the  committee  of  arbitration  in 
t&(.\  ol  'llic  l-.it.l  nl  directors  in  187s.  vice-president  in  lsjaainl 
1871.  and  president  in  1S70.    He  «  J>  appointed  by  the  <<ntemi», 
in  1S7J.  .1  member  o(  the  committee  ol  appeals,  on  grain  inspects*, 
an.'   ii  1-77  was  eircted  a  iticllllx-r  r>f  the  committee ©1  appraisal  the 
Board  .4  Trade,  serving  two  years.   In  I  Sao  he  was  one  of  tbe  mi>t 
act  ve  promoters  ol  the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  th*  crccliwi  nl 
Ihe  ov  .c  Board  ..I  Trade  building  at  the  head  ol  I  jSalle  Street.  M 
l35i ,  he  was  elected  a  rcabestatc  manager  by  the  Board  ol  Trade, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  been  prominent  in  carrying  WWtJI 
work.    He  wcureJ  from  the  Common  Council  the  vacating  ol  Ihe 
necewarv  ixirlion  of  LgSnfli  Mrect,  and  purchased  foe  8250,1*10 
the  whole  Uaclt,  and  deeded  to  the  Board  ol  Trade  tbe  real  etutc 
on  which  the  new  building  is  being  built.    Interested  panic* 
enile.ni.red  10  bled  the  movement  bv  an  appeal  to  Ihe  conrt,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  confirmed  the  action  ol  lheConuwm 
Council.    The  new  building  will  be  I7S»«5.  ;'nd  tbe  orhec  port 
will  lie  ten  stories  high.    For  its  erection  I1.son.001  were  bor- 
rowed, and  it  will  lie  completed  in  August.  Ill*    Mr.  ■JJ"? 
was  elected  prc*adcnl  ol  the  "Call  Hoard"  in  tsSi.  »nd  re-eleittu 
in  1SS2     lie  is  president  of  the  newlv  organized  Western  l«s"r- 
ance  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  all  owned  here 
Mr.  Hen-lev  is  credited  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lealtiii 
commercial'  management  known  to  this  generation.    I  |*»  ■< 
failure  of  Mclicocli.  Everingham  s*  Co..  in  June.  1883.  he  »a« 
appointed  receiver  bv  the  court ;  and  though  the  affairs  ol  K'  "rrn 
seemed  involved  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  about  twelve  jj» 
had  been  Ingun  ill  live  Stales,  he  completed  the  almo't  HW 
task  of  settlement  in  thirty-two  days.    He  collected 
$.1.5.10.000  on  secured  debts,  and  $750.i«»  on  the  rrmanuR 
§'.S<«..«o.  or  fifty  per  cent,  which  was  highly  salisfacu.rv  *Mj 
Ihe  creditors,  and  belter  than  the  unsecured  ' 
memliers  of  that  lirm  were  enabled  lo  resume  in 
failure.     Mr.  Benslcy  ren.ov.d  la  Hyde  Park  in  nAi^ ■* 
elected  one  of  its  trustees  in  1875.  and  again  in  l8j6  , 
1S77.  In  iS7fjan.l  1S77  »'*  «■» chosen  president  ..f  WWK" 
municipality,  covering  a  greater  area  than  Chicago,  ami  etuDrac  ^ 
louncen  villages,  with  a  total  population  of  P**£J**^.  K 
has  been  twice  married,  and  lias  two  surviving  children  1  > 
S,.  born  |une  21.         and  John 
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..  'daugMcr'of'Eiijah  Fiilto.  of  Wyomim: 
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County.  N.  Y.  .  t-riljj. 

ROBERT  DEMPSEY  ^^S^^WOm^ 
1847.  in  Uniomown.  Penn.,  of  Joseph  and  EttW  Igjs 
Doyd.    Th*  familv  moved  to  La  Salle  County.  III.,  in  l»34- 
the  elder  Boyd  still  reside*,  and  where  Mrs.  ffi**^*. 
Having  received  an  academic  education.  R.  »  1  '  ,  j-mjgisl. 
Chicago  in  1869.  where  he  commenced  HMW«»."!,»|  rJL— 
In  1875  he  began  to  study  medicine  in  Rush 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  M  * 
siore  and  entered  on  Ihe  aclive  practice  of  *  «*JSir»*1  '« 
nearly  four  years'  residence  in  Albany.  II  .,  *£• 
Chicago  in  ittl,  and  located  in  Hyde  Park,  In 
and  where  lie  has  succeeded  in  building  iin  a  K"><"' J  .  .  ti;v. 
■•73  l*  Boyd  was  married  .0  M^^jj^TgSt  .*;5- 
who  died  in  1SS0.  leaving  one  child,  kalph  Bo)U.  u. 
Ur.  liovd  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  (  hurT"-  in 

ALbEN  KINNEY  BROOKS  was  born  W*.  , 
Williamslield.  Ashtabula  Co  .  « >hi...  of  «  hark-  ^ . 

son)  Brooks.    I  le  received  an  academic  education  ■■ 
institution  at  I'-.attevtlk,  Wis.,  from  i»57  w  »»>9-   wa*  r 
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health  he  made  the  journey  to  Eureka.  Cal.,  on  (nnt  in  1S59. 
18(11  he  returned  home  and  enlisted  early  in  1B02  and  served  to  the 
close  of  tile  war  For  the  last  nine  months  of  service  he  was  on 
the  Mad  o{  ticiicTal  George  II,  Thomas,  as  topographical  engineer, 
with  rank  of  First  lieutenant.  In  iSf.7  he  went  to  New  York  t  ity 
and  studied  a  year  in  the  National  Academy  of  IVsign.  having 
early  evinced  a  taste  (or  printing,  and  having  already  done  some 
work  in  that  line,  for  which,  indeed,  he  inherited  an  aptitude.  He 
also  took  lessens  from  Edwin  White,  the  distinguished  his- 
torical painter,  for  a  year.  In  1870  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
opened  his  first  studio,  and  was  burnt  out  in  the  great  hre.  He 
soon  re-opened,  anil  has  been  here  ever  since,  with  the  exception 
of  the  season  ol  1SS1-S2,  which  he  spenl  in  Paris,  as  a  pupd  of 
t'arolus  Ihiraii.  -vhcre  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  his  painting,  "  Lcs 
Favorites."  While  home  on  furlough  in  1*64.  he  was  m  imed  10 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Woodwortb,,  of  Wayne,  Ashtabula  Co..  Ohio,  by 
whom  he  has  had  four  children — Bessie,  December  22,  |M6; 
Fannie,  November  22.  I869;  Carrie.  January  15.  1871,  and  Merle 
Thompson.  May  13,  1873.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  are  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Hyde  Porfc,  where  they  have  resided 
since  1375- 

FREDERICK  STEPHEN  BURROWS  was  born  February 
2t,  I844,  in  Cincinnati,  t)hio,  being  the  oldest  son  of  John  A.  D. 
and  Louisa  (Dudley!  Burrows.  Tlie  father,  who  for  many  yearn 
was  head  of  the  'irni  of  Harrows  &  Thompson,  the  largest  grocery 
house  in  its  ilay  in  Cincinnati,  died  there  of  cholera  in  1S50.  The 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Dudley  of  Lexington, 
a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  Educated  for  two  years  in  Kenyan 
College,  he  left  it  in  his  junior  year.  1862,  to  enlist  in  the  961(1 
Ohio  V  olunteer  Infantry,  serving  three  years,  and  being  mustered 
out  a  Sergeant  Major.  In  1806.  he  began  business  as  a  jobber  ill 
groceries  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1876  transferred  his  operations  to 
CWcigo  where  he  has  since  remained,  and  where  he  is  now  the 
Western  agent  for  I*.  I.oritlard  &  Co.,  of  Jersey  City.  N'.  I.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1&74.  he  married  Eva  J.,  a  daughter  of  John  j.  Wads- 
worth,  of  Erie.  Venn.  They  have  two  children:  John  W„  born 
in  1870.  and  Ethelbcrt  Dudley,  born  in  1880.  They  have  resided 
in  Hyde  I'ark  since  iSSo.  Mr.  Burrows  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  a  Republican  in  politics. 

ROBERT  H,  CHERRY,  general  yard  master  for  the  New 
York.  Chicago  &  St.  I.ouis  Railroad,  took  charge  of  these  yards 
on  Stony  Island  Avenue,  two  miles  south  of  Grand  Crossing.  Octo- 
ber 33.  1883.  He  has  the  superintendence  of  fifty  men.  and  the 
capacity  of  the  yard  is  550  cars.  Mr.  Cherry  came  to  Chicago  in 
1871.  and  embarked  in  the  jewelry  trade  five  years.  He  then  en- 
gaged with  the  Baltimore  »V  Ohio  Railroad  as  yard  clerk,  and 
continued  until  1SS3,  when  he  obtained  his  present  position.  He- 
was  born  at  Pittsburgh.  I'enn  .  September  30,  1854.  and  was  raised 
there.  In  1877  he  married  Miss  UIBe  H.  Hanson,  of  Chicago. 
Thcv  have  two  children.  Flora  H.  and  K.dith  May, 

LUCIUS  BURR  CONVERSE  was  born  November  23.  1S35. 
in  l.itchheld,  I  Ihio.  of  I  >r.  William  and  Eluabelh  A.  ( Burr}  Con  verse. 
In  1845  the  family  removed  to  Princeton.  III.,  where  the  father 
opened  a  drug  and  general  store  in  partnership  with  a  cousin, 
Henry  J.  Converse,  of  Boston,  under  the  style  of  Converse  »V  Co. 
In  that  store  L.  B.  first  learned  commercial  business.  In  lSjfi  be 
graduated  at  Bell's  Commercial  Cullege.  in  Chicago,  From  1802 
In  1805  he  was  in  the  employ  of  1  lower  ,\  lligl.ee.  dry  goods  deal- 
ers, of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  as  book-keeper;  and  in  ihe  latter  year 
opened  a  wholesale  hat  and  cap  business  as  Innis,  Converse  &  Co., 
which  continued  until  l8t«j.  He  next  went  into  banking  with  a 
general  store,  in  company  with  his  brother.  James  W..  in  Brooklyn, 
Iowa,  as  Convene  Brothers.    In  1874  «hey  «°  Chicago,  in- 

vested  their  spare  funds  in  real  estate,  and  took  positions  under 
their  father,  Ihe  president  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  where  I..  B. 
remained  until  1879.  Since  then  he  has  filled  Ihe  positiun  of  book- 
keeper  for  commercial  house*,  disliking  the  risks  of  business  on  his 
own  account.  Mr.  Converse  was  married  June  20,  1871.  to  Mary 
I ...  a  1!  i!  f  liter  of  K  1  sscl  <  olc,  of  1  ihcrlin,  <  >hio,  from  win  se  1 '  I- 
lege  she  graduated  with  highest  honors  ScptcimVr  20.  iW-2.  Mrs. 
Converse  is  an  active  member  of  Plymouth  Church,  and  is  interested 
in  nearly  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  Ihe  South  Side,  and  is 
also  president  uf  the  ladies'  society  known  as  Friends  in  Council. 
Mr.  Converse  is  an  attendant  with  his  wife  at  the  services  of 
Plymouth  Church,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  They  reside  at 
No.  4001  Drcxcl  Boulevard. 

WILLIAM  D'AjtCV  FRENCH  was  born  in  tSs6,  near 
Bryantown.  Md.  His  father  was  D'Arcy  A.  French,  a  native  of 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  who.  half  a  century  ago  won  some 
notice'  in  educational  chela  in  Washington  as  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. His  mother.  Christiana  J.,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Spalding  family,  of  Maryland,  was  born  at  Ihe  ancestral  home  at 
Pleasant  Hill. '  Charles  Co,.  Md.  After  some  eight  years'  ress. 
dencc  in  Washington.  Professor  and  Mrs.  French  removed  In  1841 
to  Galena,  111.    There,  about  1844.  young  French  began  life  on 


his  »n  i..-..  :ii  with  .1  brief  experiment  in  mining,  which  In  sunn 
exchanged  for  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house.  In  iSs,4  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  served  E.  Hempstead  in  the  same  capacity  about 
hvc  years,  In  1859.  supplied  with  a  large  stock  of  goods  by  Mr. 
Hempstead,  he  went  to  Hastings.  Minn.,  where  he  grew  into  a 
jobber  in  groceries,  as  well  as  a  buyer  and  shipper  of  grain,  on  his 
own  account.  Returning  to  Chicago  in  18O5,  he  went  into  the 
general  commission  business,  which  he  exchanged  about  1873  for  - 
brokerage  in  produce,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Call  Hoard,  and  is  president  of  the  Open  Board.  In  1S57  he 
married  Sarah  P.  llosworth,  of  Chicago,  who  died  al  their  home  in 
Hyde  Park  in  November,  |SS2.  where  ihev  had  resided  since  187S. 

'  HENRY  JEFFERSON  GOODRICH  was  born  January  23. 
1S40.  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  of  Phineas  ami  Nancy  (Piercel 
Goodrich.  The  father  was  a  railroad  contractor  and  builder,  a  de- 
scendant of  Philip  Goodrich,  the  original  immigrant  to  New  En- 
gland.  who  settled  in  Connecticut.  Receiv  ing  an  academic  education 
at  Fairfax.  Vt.,  from  1S57  to  1859,  young  I  iondrich  If  died  law  for 
.1  short  time  under  Judge  While,  of  St.  Albans,  but  resumed  more 
gencT.i  studies  .iu  I'.i  Rev,  N  &  Ulcicioxon,  al  roxhoro,  Mass., 
tStjo-bl.  Meanwhile  he  had  taught  school  and  studied  law,  and 
in  1S61  was  admitted  to  the  Itar.  In  1864  he  spent  one  year  at 
Indianapolis,  then  settling  in  Chicago  in  iSrie.  he  became  a  partner 
of  J.  Esaias  Warren.  Tin*  lirm  of  Warren  ,\:  Goodrich  was  dis- 
solved in  1870,  and  Mr.  Goodrich  has  In-cn  for  Ihe  must  part  alone 
since  Ihen  until  1S8},  when  the  lirm  of  Goodrich,  Tultle  ,V  Co.  was 
formed.  His  specialty  has  been  the  investigation  uf  lilies  to  real 
estate,  valuation  thereof  fur  insurance  companies  and  other  lenders, 
for  purposes  ol  railroad  condemnation,  anil  the  like.  lie  went  to 
reside  in  Hyde  Park  in  1877.  and  in  18S2  was  elected  its  president. 
Though  a  Ik-mocrat,  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
that  party,  he  received  Ihe  support  ol  the  less  partisan  Republicans 
anil  discharges!  his  official  duties  in  the  interest  of  all  classes,  llur- 
ing  his  year  of  office  several  public  improvements  of  great  value  to 
the  municipality  were  inaugurated  ur  completed.  The  water,  sewer- 
age and  slue!  departments  received  a  fresh  impetus.  New  engines 
were  placet!  in  the  w.iier  works  and  a  tunnel  projected  to  mn  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  into  l-akc  Michigan.  The  movement  (or  adjust- 
ment with  the  general  government  of  the  lines  of  the  Calumet 
River  with  a  uniform  widlh  of  iwo  hundred  feel  was  inaugurated. 
By  that  means  was  secured  the  needed  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  of  large  manufacturing  industries  in  that  section. 
Altogether  it  was  B  year  of  arduous  labors,  occupying  his  undivided 
time  and  eliciting  the  appreciation  of  his  icllow-ci'tucns,  irrespective 
of  party,  Mr  tioodrich  is  a  member  of  Blanev  lodge.  A.  F.  & 
A.  M..'Past  High  Priest  of  F  airview  Chapter,  and  a  member  of 
Apollo  Commandcry.  With  his  father-in-law.  Robert  Morris.  LL. 
D..  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  in  1S68,  of  the  Holy- 
Land  Exploration  Society,  now  numbering  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
memliers  all  over  the  world.  He  was  married  in  1806.  In  Miss 
Charlolte  F'..  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Morris,  of  1-aGrange.  Ky.,  by 
whom  he  has  one  child.  C.  Maude,  born  in  1S71, 

CALEB  GOODWIN  was  born  in  1822  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
being  lh(  fourth  child  of  Caleb,  Sr.,  and  Harriet  (Williams)  Good- 
win. The  parents  were  both  of  early  New  England  stock,  the 
mother  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
signers  uf  the  IVclaration  of  Independence,  representing  Connecti- 
cut. Having  received  a  grammar -school  education,  young  Good- 
win.  at  ihe  age  ol  fifteen,  became  a  clerk  in  a  book-publishing 
house  in  Hartford,  where  he  remained  until  1*144.  He  then  came 
West  and  settled  in  Galena,  in  ihe  general  trade,  with  an  older 
brother,  under  the  style  of  W,  \  C.  Goodwin.  In  1849,  having 
sold  out  his  interest  to  his  brother.  (  "alch  I  ioodw  in  came  to  Chicago. 
After  some  years  in  Ihe  employ  of  others,  he  began  a  commission 
business  on  his  own  account  alxmt  1858,  which  continued  perhaps 
rive  years.  Since  1 863  he  has  been  continuously  in  Ihe  employ  of  two 
or  three  Chicago  publishers,  being  at  present  with  John  Morris, 
successor  to  Culver,  Page.  Hoyne  ,\  Co.  In  September,  i?47.  Mr. 
Goodwill  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Brookes,  an 
earlv  settler  and  the  first  florist  of  Chicago.  They  arc  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  have  five  liv- 
ing grandchildren.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  ate  members  nf  ihe 
South  Congregational  Church,  and  have  resided  in  Oakland  since 

W  ILLIAM  HUNDLEY  GORE  was  born  in  1851,  near  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  of  Tun)  list  nf!  and  Ann  Amanda  (I  loge)  Gore.  The 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  1860I0  1864,  and 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1S65,  settling  near  Morris.  Grundy  County. 
In  1878  ,  .1  ng  .  in  iei  il  in  Kansas,  where,  in  18711.  hi  n  EM  IU 
business  "of  sheep-raising,  about  thirty-live  mih-s  from  Wallace,  in 
which  he  still  retains  an  interest,  the  lirm  being  known  as  Gore 
Brothers,  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  lirm 
nf  Hubbard  &  Gore,  druggists,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty- ninth  Street 
and  Collage  Grove  Avenue.  Mr,  Gore  wax  married  February  2. 
1S82.  to  Mary  Bulkley,  of  Morris.  111.,  by  whom  he  lias  bad  one 
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child,  Anna  Louise,  horn  November  I.  tSSi.  He  became  .1  mem- 
ber of  Ihc  Masonic  <  >rder  in  1 S75  ;  anil  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

OEORtlE  CHARLES  HICK  m  bora  in  183$,  in  Yorkshire. 
England,  son  cm  Charles  and  Marv  I  Wilcnrk)  Mick.  He  derives 
his  descent  from  Samue:  Hick.  the- ullage  blacksmith  and  Ouakcr 
disciple  of  John  Wesley.  Mr.  (1.  C  Hick  CM  to  the  United 
States  in  IWJi,  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  went  into  the 
business  lie  still  follows  He  imports  urease  and  oil  used  by  tan- 
I  the  slutting  and  finishing  of  leather,  being  the  only  mcr- 
1  the  West  engaged  in  that  special  line.  In  iSvS  Mr.  Hick 
Elizabeth  Martha  Townsrnd,  of  Yorkshire.  England,  tin 
the  mother's  side,  she  is  descended  from  the  Kipleys.  also  noted 
disciples  of  Mr.  Wesley.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children— 
William  Arthur,  bom  in  1S50  :  Herbert  Kiplev.  born  in  l8te ! 
Aimic.  born  in  1871  ;  and  Lottie,  Imrn  in  1878.  Mr  Hick  lias 
resided  in  Hvde  I'ark  since  1876. 

HENRY  Hi;<;||  tlLHHAKI>.  druggist,  was  U.r„  June -i 
1S4S.  in  Whitley.  Canada,  of  Eli  Plater  and  Marv  (ScoltJ  Hub! 
tart.  Ihe  parents  were  natives  of  New  England',  and  came  to 
the  Lniled  Stales  in  IS61.  settling  in  Springheld.  111.  In  1864 
roung  Hubbard  was  apprenticed  to  a  druggist  in  loliel.  with  w  hom 
he  remained  until  1870.  In  1872  Mr.  ||u|,lK1nl  tame  to  Hvde 
lark,  becoming  a  clerk  with  G.  n.  Dow,  bv  whom  hew;,,  admitted 
into  partnership  in  the  two  more  northern  stores  in  1870;  and  to 
whom  he  sold  Ins  interest  in  the  same  June  M.  1**2.  Since  then 
Be  luu  lieen  of  tlK  hrm  of  Huhbard  \  (.ore.  druggets  Mr  Hub- 
bard was  married  Eebruarv  SS.  i8s2.  to  Mjss  Anna  Woods  of 

.  I.""'!'  i  ■  •  ;,rv  *"*»*»*■  «'  I  anglev.avenue  M.  E 
bMRB.  of  which  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  a  memljer.  Mr.  Hublvird  is  1 
Republican  in  politics 

WILLIAM  CRANE  KINNEY  was  born  Eebruarv  3,  .8,3. 
in  the  own  of  Cambridge.  1  euawee  Co..  Midi.  Remotely  he  ii 
of  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  descent,  but  of  American  man  for 
JTS,  ir™*""*,  "i-t-'renis  were  Sylvanus  and  Hannah 
(Cranel  Kinney  He  resided  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born  and 
reared  Mtk  educational  advantages  as  are  afforded  bv  the  com- 
mon school  until  „g Klern  years  nf  age,  when  he  entered  ,l,e  high 
school  at  Adrian,  Mieh..  where  be  continued,  except  at  Intervil" 
while  le-aching.  until  the  spring  of  when  he  romlTeT  * 

study  of  law  ,n  ihe  olliee  of  lteecher  \  I  lowell.  at  A<lrian  I  n  the 
fall  o  that  year  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Cn?vcr,uVo. 
Michigan,  spending  one  term  there,  ami  then  came  to  (  hie  ...  nnVl 

K  ttfZzt  'r-  <o,,t  °, Uw  AfV^wS 

n^rlner  ,f  I  ,  ,  T    1    "  ?TZ£  lo  ''ri"""'»-  M-.and  Uvame  :. 


l).siil!ery     Erom  1857  to  ,s5„,  E.  I'.  Marsh  serm!  „  ,  c|_i  „, 
I  .  Newhall  A;  Co..  fruit  dealers  :  and  in  i^weni  n"b"^,° 
Jus  own  account  as  a  jobber  in  provisions.    Abe,  .  fefi 
war.  he  retired  for  a  time  to  his  farm  m  I,.  I 


lnfantVv~'„7"J-K;"uT'tiam  ^k'anmng  the  03d  Illinois  Yolun- 
infantrv.  „f  rtld,  he  became  the  Second  Lieutenant  in  Com- 

two  yiars.    At  the  dOM  of  the  uar  he  settled  in  Nashville  Tana 

A&EmL         ; ,lc»1'-, a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Aldermen  and  its  president  the  second  vear.    Removing  to  Kan 
City,  he  there  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  and  e.  ntinwd 
■  RR.  ?T  '"V""  his  a',Urn  '"Chicago  in  ,872.     In  " 
Ml,  he  ormed  a  partnership  with  losiah  E.  K iniball  u„,|"r  ihe' 
style  of  Kinney  .v  Kimball,  which  still  evists.    |„  aSi  Mr  Kin 

uk  st  .1'  MK^  5,  ''*'.'  *?  "* 

McLennan  was  brought  up  to  the  husln,«    I  ■  • 

1    5*r      C  amc     lhc  L'uiled  States  in  tSf,.  and  has  fol 
i~~         .  »». ™°*  "P  Ins  residence  in  Hvde  im.  ,,11 

M,rk^  ^^-1  ^arsh. 

to  Ontario  Countv  N   V    wh L'h  h        '       M,a"''  Sf-  wmoved 

<>f  Ontario.  N   \'    wherr  ,^C,H  "'  M^s.iehusetts.  and  later 

Mai,,,,  W1;  Coum;  J^gT^'^'"-^  inj-^her  ««  Mr. 
Kaw5on.  wa*  an  eaily  . ,  ,er  of  Chic-^^  S^gS 
.  he  bull,  what  wa_s  then  known  as  the  Ch^o 


a  time  to  his  farm  in  In^uci.  LcsinU  but 
spent  the  w.ntcr,  in  Chicago,  packing  hog,.  (J,  t^feliaZ 
At  partner  of  K  Newhall  .V  Co.,  and  in  ,!u.  „rc  „| 
were  burnc-vl  0at,  losing  heavilv,  but  paving  il.Jlar  for  AJh? 
In  1873  Mr.  M.ush  invested  over  840,000  'in  ll-e  huil.lincr  on  h 
northeaM  corner  of  Ckrh  and  Monroe  streets,  which  he  held  a  few 

Ho  mes,  irf  LrK-kport  N.  \.  They  are  the  parent,  ,f  L,  :,v,„., 
children-Mary  K..  born  in  ,^2  ;  I  red  l/..  in  ,363;  Vm£% 
1  Wi.  and  Clara  I...  in  ,872.    They  went  toreskle  in  Hyde  M  in 

J  AMES  KIRON  MURPHV  was  born  in  Ireland  in  i8:e,a„d 
Lit  his  father  in  1830.  When  in  his  tenth  year  he  was  to.m.b  :o 
America  by  his  maternal  grandpnrents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  larae,  Icr,. 
ncrtv  who,  after  a  short  slay  in  New  York,  came  West 'and  settled 
in  I  hicago  in  183s.  Here  one  of  their  sons,  John,  opened  a  ecn. 
era!  store,  and  in  it  young  Murphv  began  to  serve  as  a  clerk  at  ■ 
c.irly  age.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  volunteer  nrecnin- 
pany.  No.  4.  and  has  never  entirely  lost  his  connection  or  intrreo 
in  that  department,  being  now  a  member  of  the  Fireman's  lien-v. 
olent  Association.  About  1846  he  formed  a  partnership  «ith 
another  uncle,  being  the  junior  member  of  the  lirm  of  I'.  A.  Ken- 
nertv  A:  Co  ,  auctioneers.  About  this  lime-  lie  was  rejoined  br  lis 
mother  ami  her  other  children.  I'pon  the  completion  of  thr'llli- 
nois.S.  Michigan  Canal,  in  1*47,  lie  became  captain  of  the  pas-senger 
boat  "Mairppa."  About  1*5,  ha  was  in  partnership  with  1 
brother.  It.  A.,  in  a  general  store  at  St.  (  harles.  with  brancliesil 
Aurora  and  Rnckfoid,  umler  the  st>le  of  Murphy  Kros.  Selling 
his  interest  in  all  three  to  the  brother  in  |S$J,  he  opened  a  sinilir 
st.wc  in  Itelvi.U-re.  which  he  disposed  of  in  i.sjc.  lie  the 
to  I'eoria  anil  engaged  in  journalism,  becoming  the  chief  oirnei  ef 
Ihe  I'eoria  Transcript.  Alxmt  1855  he  sold  out  to  his  partners, 
ami  afterward  Ithry  being  unable  to  meet  their  engagement*!.  10 
other  patties  Since  185S  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  corctinuocely  ia 
the  insurance  business,  returning  to  Chicago  in  lH*>  a*  manager 
of  the  I'eoria  hire  Insurance  Companv,  which  be  had  charge  of 
Until  1868.  In  l96cj  hc  urganiied  the  Chirago  Eire  Inscraaee 
Company,  which  went  up  in  the  great  tire  of  1871.  Since 
then  hc  has  been  agent  for  New  Veirk  lire  companies,  repre- 
senting in  1884  the  American  Exchange  and  t.uardian,  of  10.11 
city,  and  the  Lafayette,  of  Brooklyn.  !n  1S51  Mr.  Murpki 
married  Miss  Eelicia  E.,  a  daughter  of  William  Kounseville,  educe 
and  literateur.  then  residing  at  St  Charles;  she  died  in  1S64.  In 
1S60,  he  married  Miss  Jane  I'eytcwi,  of  Chicago.  Abocl  l6fj  hc 
joined  the  Masonic  Order  and  has  taken  all  the  degrees  attainable, 
being  a  member  of  Corinthian  Chapter,  Chevalier  Huyard  Cora- 
mnndcry  anil  Oriental  Consistory,  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  religion  a  Universalis!. 

CHARLES  IRVING  PARKER  »a<  barn  March  10.  iSjS,  in 
Manchester,  N.  II..  son  of  John  and  Elba  (fiolle)  Parker.  The 
father  was  a  law  yer  and  farmer.  The  son  is  on  both  siik*  of  early 
New  England  ancestry,  the  maternal  line  tracing  decent  from  the 
historic  regicide.  William  C.offe,  more  than  one  member  of  which 
was  distinguished  in  the  military  annals  of  New  England.  Theo- 
dore, a  son  of  "Major"  t'.offc.'aiid  three  prerious  ancestors,  are 
buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at  Bedford  N.  II.  Voung  larker 
entered  Dartmouth  in  1S50,  and  was  afterward  voted  the  honor*  of 
the  clas%  of  18(13  by  that  institution,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A  l! 
and  A.  M„  though  he  did  not  complete  the  regular  course,  foe.  in 
l86a,  a*  one  of  the  Dartmouth  Cnvalrv  company,  he  entered  the 
volunteer  service,  and  on  im  ing  the  army  in  1863,  settled  at  \  "■ 
den.  III.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mereantile  pin>nits  four  year*, 
and  in  1867  taught  school.  In  1668  he  was  super inlendcr.l  ot 
schools  in  Carlinvillc  :  in  Joliet  from  1869  to  1874.  and  in  Daniilk 
until  1876.  Frnm  1876  to  1S81  he  Mas  principal  of  the  (Xiklarw 
high  school,  of  Hvde  Park,  and  superintendent  from  1881  loth' 
present  lime.  He  Cams  to  reside  in  Hvde  I'ark  in  "«T*7i 
1802.  Mr.  Parker  was  married  to  Miss  Eranres  E.  Avery.  «f  Cir- 
rollton,  III.,  by  whom  iie  has  had  three  children— Adete  E..  barn 
Eebruarv  2d,  1864.  now  a  teacher  in  the  Springer  school.  Hvde 
Park  ;  John  E..  born  April  1,,  1805,  and  Mabel.  July  10. 

PHILANDER  PICK EKIN't i  was  born  in  iff"  in 
Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  being  the  younger  of  two  sons  ami  Ihe  inird  ot 
six  children  of  Aquilla  H.  and  Ruth  (Horlandi  PkkerirH;. 
father,  now  a  retired  merchant,  has  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  J01 
twenty  ycrs.  Erom  1S64  to  1SS2.  under  the  stele  of  I'""'' 
ing  &  Co..  he  was  engaged  in  the  commission,  grain  and  |«'1  |j 
ion  business,  being  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  I'""1  " 
1  rade.    1  le  is  of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry,  and  n  r.epti" 
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of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Revolutionary  Ijinc.  1  lit 
mother,  a  native  o(  New  Vork.  of  U  ancestry  originally  firll— 
but  settled  on  Long  Island  (or  snme  generations,  died  in  1378.  In 
1870  Philander  Pickering  was  admitted  int..  partnership  by  hi* 
father,  and  succeeded  to  tire  business  January  1,  !ls82.  Since  January 
I,  1&83,  his  brother,  A.  !>.,  has  been  associated  with  him.  In  187(1 
Mr.  Pickering  married  Miss  Ida.  a  daughter  of  C.  R.  Overman, 
a  nurseryman,  of  Itlonmington.  Ill  .  where  he  died  in  1865.  Like 
his  forefather*,  he  is  a  IJuaker  in  religion,  anil,  like  all  the  Kriends. 
a  Republican  in  politics,  lie  look  up  his  residence  in  Oakland  in 
1876. 

FREDERICK  T.  PITNEY  was  horn  in  August.  1844,  in 
New  Vork  City,  the  oldest  child  of  f  ranklin  V.  and  Lucinda  R. 
(Ogdcnl  I'itney,  The  family  came  to  Chicago  in  October,  184b, 
and  the  lather  went  into  Ine  stun-  business,  in  which  he  remained 
until  burned  out  in  ll.e  great  lire.  From  1873  until  his  death,  in 
May,  I S71J.  he  was  occupied  chietlv  with  the  care  of  his  properly. 
The  mother  still  survives.  In  Ihbo  young  Pilncv  entered  the  office 
of  G.  I'.  Randall,  architect,  to  learn  the  business.  In  I8b2  lie  en- 
listed in  the  I'nited  States  Navy,  being  wct.itled  as  captain',  clerk 
on  the  monitor  "Catskill."  of  the  South  Atlantic  'jlockadlng  squad- 
ron, and  served  over  two  years.  Returning  to  Chicago,  he  resumed 
the  study  of  his  profession  of  architect,  and  was  in  the  employ  of 
W.  \V.  Boyington  for  about  seven  years.  After  working  at  his  pro- 
fession in  connection  with  different' firms  until  1882,  he  formed  with 
f  R.  Wolhngcr  the  present  lirm  of  K.  R.  Wollingrr  \  Co.,  nun- 
ufacturcrs  of  superior  furniture  and  interior  fittings,  from  original 
designs  furnished  by  themselves  or  others.  In  t8bb  Mr.  I'itney 
married  Carrie  A.  Kent,  of  Niles,  Mich.,  anil  they  are  the  parents 
of  one  child,  William  T..  born  in  1867.  Mr.  I'itney  is  a  Republi- 
can in  politics,  and  has  been  .1  resident  of  <  'akland  since  1874. 

GrX>RGE  HENRY  RANDELL,  physician,  was  born  in 
1852  in  Jersey  Island,  F.ngland,  whence  his  widowed  mother  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  in  1*54.  settling  for  a  time  in  Chi- 
cago. At  an  early  age  he  completed  a  high-school  course,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  school  days  by  his  family  moving  on  a  farm. 
Ilcrc  he  remained  occupied  with  the  usual  duties  of  a  (arm  hoy 
until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  home  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  I  Hiring  all  this  time  lie  was  eager  (or  knowledge, 
and  by  applying  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  with  the  help  o(  such 
private  instructors  as  he  could  command,  he  added  very  materially 
to  his  school  acquirements.  The  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
turned  his  mind  in  the  direction  o(  the  medical  profession.  Accord- 
ingly, he  placed  himself  in  a  physician's  office  as  a  student,  and 
when  properly  prepared  entered  the  department  of  medicine  and 
surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  whence  he  graduated  in 
187*.  Having  become  asssistant  to  the  professor  of  surgery,  he 
remained  at  the  university  several  months,  and  then  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Leavenworth  t  ounty.  Kan.,  remaining 
three  years,  anil  being  while  there  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas 
State  Medical  Society.  In  I  rt rs  1  Dr.  Randell  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  soon  became  well  known  among  the  profession,  who 
accorded  him  a  prominent  place  in  their  ranks.  In  |S\S  he  was 
sent  to  Cleveland  as  a  delegate  from  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  lie 
is  physician  to  Cook  County  Hospital,  department  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women,  ami  lias  laid  the  foundation  of  an  extensive 
private  practice.  In  I  Mo  Dr.  Randell  was  married  to  Kmma, 
daughter  of  the  late  hlias  Jones,  M.  P.,  ol  Indiana,  by  whom  he 
has  had  two  children — Kmrna  Maud,  in  188I.  and  George  Cecil,  in 
18S3.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randell  arc  members  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Church. 

HENRY  CLAY  SMITH  was  born  in  1S4S  in  Hagerstown, 
Md..  of  George  Washington  and  Mary  iNorrisI  Smith.  The 
father  was  a  lawver  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
and  the  mother  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va.  In  t8tt>  young 
Smith  enlisted  in  the  regular  army  in  the  2d  Cavalry,  and  served 
three  years  "  on  the  plains."  In  1867,  with  his  company,  detailed 
as  an  escort,  he  visited  Sal!  l-nke  City.  In  i860  he  went  to  clerk 
for  his  brother,  in  book  and  stationery,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  In  1S74  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  for 
five  years  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  in  1S70.  going  into  business 
on  his  own  account  in  Hyde  I'ark,  where  he  still  remains.  He 
wis  married  in  1813  to  Miss  Maen.  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  (.'nit, 
a  Presbyterian  clergvman  of  Collinsville,  III.  Mr.  anil  Mrs. 
Smith  are  members  of"  the  Presbvterian  Church. 

GICORGK  ALEXANDER  S I  ANN ARH  was  born  in  1836 
in  WcstlK-ook,  Conn.,  of  Reuben  and  Nancy  < Stokes!  Slannard. 
The  lather  was  a  farmer  and  a  leader  in  the  management  of  town- 
ship affairs.  The  Stannards  and  SlokcscS  arc  both  of  early  New 
England  stock.  The  early  education  of  young  Stannard  was  sup- 
plemented bv  an  academic  course,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
became  assistant  bosk-kMMT  in  the  orlicc  of  the  Huston  &  Albany 
Railroad.  In  |Ss5  he  received  the  appointment  of  cashier  in  the 
New  York  State  treasury,  which  position  he  held  seven  years.  In 


1 862  he  entered  the  service  of  Franklin.  Edson  &  Co..  a  large  grain 
commission  house  in  Albany,  N.  \\,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
1867.  In  1868  he  came  to  Chicago  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade.  In  1S60  he  took  the  position  of  book-keeper  in  the 
Ransom  stove  house,  where  he  remained  six  years.  Since  1876  he 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Fairbanks  Scale  Companv  in  Chi- 
cago. In  1856  Mr.  Stannard  married  Anna  Elizabeth  Chirrilree, 
of  Albany,  N.  \.  They  ate  the  parents  of  live:  children,  three  of 
whom  are  now  lining,  namely,  George  Perry,  born  in  18(12:  James 
Mason,  born  in  1S64.  and  Klla  Amelia,  born  in  1872.  Mr.  stan- 
nard first  went  to  reside  in  Hyde  Park  in  1873.  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  vears.  has  permjnentiv  resided  there  since. 

ROBERT  GARDINER  STEVENS  aras  bora  in  1S39  in  Fay- 
ette, Kennebec  Co..  Me.,  the  second  son  of  John  and  IViscilla 
(Lane)  Stevens.  The  Lane  and  Stevens  families  are  both  of  early- 
New  England  origin,  the  latter  being  of  the  New  Hampshire 
branch.  The  father,  one  of  ten  children  of  whom  eight  lived  to 
be  over  eighty  vears  of  age,  was  a  farmer,  anil  a  soldier  in  the 
Madawaska  war.  or  conflict  alsmt  the  Umndary  line  between  New 
Hrunswick  and  Maine.  He  filled  the  offices  of  Selectman.  Collector 
and  Treasurer  of  his  town,  and.  having  come  West  permanently  in 
1876,  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  K.  G.,  in  1881,  aged  eighty- 
three.  The  mother  had  dies!  eighteen  years  before,  at  their  home 
in  Maine,  R.  G.  Stevens  came  West  in  1*53,  and  settled  in  Chi- 
cago. Iiecoming  early  identified  with  its  grain  Irade,  and  has  lie  en 
a  member  of  its  Hoard  of  Trade  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  iSbi 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  S.  Barker,  under  the  style  of 
Stevens  ,v  Barker,  which  lasted  over  twenty  years.  In  1868 
Stevens  \  Itarkcr  built  the  elevator  and  feed-mill  which  he  siill 
owns  and  runs,  besides  his  transactions  in  grain,  as  buyer  and 
•eller.  In  April.  1882,  he  bought  his  partner's  interest  and  has 
since  carried  on  the  business  alone.  In  1856  he  married  I  alharine 
M.,  a  (laughter  ol  William  True,  of  Wayne,  Me.  They  arc  The 
parents  of  four  children,  burn  as  follows  :  Klla  L.,  in  1859  ;  Kale 
M.,  in  1862  ;  Arthur  John  and  Anna  Priscilla.  twins,  born  Decem- 
ber 14,  1S65.    They  have  resided  in  llvdc  I'ark  since  1870. 

GEORGE  OLIVER  TAYLOR,  physician,  was  born  in  1S4S 
in  Adair  County,  Ky.,  of  Dr.  James  G.  and  Sally  (Elliott)  Taylor. 
In  1863  voting  Tavlor,  inheriting  strong  Union  sent'ments, 
enlisted  in  the  13th  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he 
served  two  years  and  two  months  In  1S65,  he  began  to  study  for 
his  profession,  attending  lectures  In  Louisville,  Ky..  and  afterward 
in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class 
of  186S.  Since  1873  he  has  been  at  his  present  location  on  the 
confines  of  the  great  city  ami  the  big  village.  1330  Oakland  Boule- 
vard. Besides  his  large  general  practice,  Dr.  Taylor  is  medical 
director  of  the  Northwestern  Masonic  Aid  Association.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  some  fifteen  years,  and  as  a 
mcmlicr  of  the  Apollo  Commandery  made  the  memorable  tour  of 
Lurope  with  many  of  his  associates  in  1883.  He  was  married  in 
IS71  to  Augusta  llarpole.  of  Sangamon  County,  III.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor  is  a  member  of  ihc  Presbvterian  Church. 

WOODBURY  MANNING  TAYLOR  was  born  January  1. 
1831,  in  Weallierslield,  Vt,  of  Rev.  Philcndcr  and  'Thankful 
(Woodbury  Manning!  Taylor.  In  1S33  the  family  removed  to 
Tioga  Coiintv.  N.  Y..  and  in  1844  came  to  Chicago,  afterward 
settling  in  Warrrnville.  Dupage  Comity.  The  lather,  a  Baptist 
minister  for  about  fifty  years,  died  at  Ottawa,  III.,  in  iSSt.  aged 
eighty.  In  1852  the  son  left  home  at  Itobcnck  Grove  and  entered 
upon  the  battle  of  life,  successively  trying  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  K.lgin,  where  lie  located  as  a  painter,  becoming  associated  in 
business  wilh  M.  Morrison.  In  1853  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  111  the  office  of  Paul  R.  Wright,  and  in  1855  removed  lo 
Ambov.  Lee  Co..  III.  (having  been  married  a  year  before  to 
Miss  Sarah  E  Harvey,  of  Elgin),  where  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  William  E.  Ivis.  Soon  thereafter  he  entered  into  the  real  estate 
business,  but  the  panic  of  1856-57  induced  a  return  to  law,  and  the 
law  hrm  of  Kinyon  &  Taylor  resulted.  In  1850,  he  removed  to 
Geneva,  Kane  County,  taking  the  position  of  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  under  his  first  law  instructor,  Mr.  Wright.  "In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  8lh  Illinois  Cavalry  and  was  elected  by  his  com- 
pany Second  Lieutenant.  He  remained  with  the  regiment  till 
August.  1862.  when  he  was  detached  upon  the  staff  of  lieneral 
Pleasanton.  nilh  whom  he  remained  till  mustered  out  of  the  serv- 
ice at  Milwaukee  in  1S66.  A  few  months  biter  found  him  in 
Chicago  as  a  menilwr  of  the  law  and  real  estate  firm  of  Jones. 
Bund)  ,*  Taylor.  Early  in  1867  he  without  his  solicitation, 
commissioned  as  Captain  of  the  10th  Cavalry  I  Regular  Army  I, 
which  position  he  resigned  upon  being  nominated  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Cuurt  of  Illinois,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  the  fob 
lowing  lune.  Resigning  this  position  also  a  few  months  before  his 
term  expired,  in  1873.  he  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Mail,  which  paper  was  afterward 
consolidated  with  the  Post,  becoming  lb*  Post  and  Mail.  He  was 
its  editor  and  manager,  until  its  demise.    During  this  period  he 
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was  appninted  as  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  hoard  bv  his  OfaipM  IU  >* 
now  a  resident  o(  the  village  of  Hyde  IWi  and  is  engaged  in  the 
law  anil  real  estate  busing  in  Chicago. 

FRANK  It.  U  l.l.KKY  «H  N>rn  in  Miami  County , Ohm.  in 
1S43:  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Fli/alieth  I'llery.  His  grandfather. 
Jacob  Cilery,  immigrated  from  Pennsylvania  in  ihe  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer,  of  Miami  County,  settling 
near  the  present  site  of  Cnvinglon.  of  which  he  was  one  uf  the 
fi Hinders.  In  l$bo.  young  I'llery.  hitherto  hroiight  up  on  a  farm, 
began  the  studv  ot  medicine  ;  but  tile  war  breaking  out,  he  enli»:e  I 
at  the  first  call,  and  served  through  Ac  war.  In  is<>5  he  resumed 
his  studies,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  specially  of  dcnlistry. 
iinishing  in  iSfi?.  He  bugM  practice  in  *  Ihio,  but  a  few  months 
later  he  removes!  |o  Illinois,  locating  in  Kankakee,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  until  April.  I*J>,  when  he  removed  to  Mo- 
mencr.  east  part  of  same  conniy,  where  he  continued  practice  until 
itjt,  when  he  came  to  Chicago.  locating  at  31)116  Cottage  t  irove 
Avenue,  where  he  is  still  to  he  found  in  practice. 

JACOB  W.  VIII. IK,  secretary  and  curator  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Science,  was  born  in'  1S21)  in  Montgomery  I  onnty, 
New  York;  son  of  l'hiltp  1.  and  Itctscy  (Wilbur]  Velie.  Crand- 
father  Velie  wa»  born  in  Holland,  and,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  married  Catharine  lloyd,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
New  Vork,  and  of  Cache  ancestry.  I  he  \\  ill.urs  are  of  New  Kn- 
gland  descent,  the  lalcr  ancestors,  of  Mr.  Velie,  on  the  maternal 
sule.  being  natives  of  Vermont.  The  early  education  of  Dr.  Velie 
was  received  almost  exclusively  at  the  local  Select  schools  of  the 
various  places  where  his  youth  was  pa->ed_  At  the  age  of  twenly- 
one  he  liegan  the  study  of  medicine  under  l>r.  C.  S.  Vounglove, 
ol  HamniondspMrl.  N.  V.,  with  whom  he  remained  three  anil  a 
half  years,  attending  meanwhile  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  l.cncva 
Medical  College,  and  participating  in  [he  practice  of  his  preceptor. 
I>r.  Velie  early  manifested  unusual  aptitude  for  mc-dtcat  science  and 
practice,  and  on  the  removal  of  Dr.  Vounglove  1o  Illinois,  he  took 
his  practice  at  I  Linimoiiilspurl,  at  the  earliest  s,,lieilalinlt  of  I  >r. 
Vounglove's  palicnls.  In  lsj'i  he  came  West  and  swilled  at  Rock 
Island,  where  lie  studied  for.  ami  became,  a  dentist.  The  manual 
dexterity  that  made  him  prulicicnt  in  this  science,  has  been  greatly 
utilised  in  his  position  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  not  in  odontol- 
ogy, however.  I  luring  the  year  iSfij  he  spent  five  months  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  the  time  assisted  in  taking  the  height  of 
several  peaks,  one  of  which,  13,173  feet  in  height,  he  named  Mount 
Auiliihon,  in  honor  of  John  James  Amhihon,  the  naturalist.  He 
Itad  ihe  honor  of  having  a  peak,  13.457  ieel  in  height,  given  his 
name — Velie's  Peak.  In  I S07  he  relumed  Kasl.  and  went  into 
business  at  Itath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V.,  as  a  druggist  ;  lie  having 
married  Adelia.  a  daughter  of  Lay  Noble,  of  thai  town,  in  ists. 
This  lady  died,  leaving  no  children,  December  14,  1883,  at  lheir 
temporary  residence  at  Hyde  I'ark.  In  1S71  he  removed 10  Chi. 
eagn  and  became  the  assistant  of  Dr.  William  Slimpson,  secretary 
of  the  Academy  ol  Srienres,  After  the  destruction  of  that  society's 
cullectiuu  by  the  lire  of  ttjl,  which  included  the  results  of  thirteen 
years  of  his  labur  in  collecting  anil  his  scii-ntitic  library,  he  aceom- 
panied  Dr.  Slimpson  on  a  xaeollric  expedition  to  Florida.  Cuba, 
and  Yucatan,  bringing  back  what  fi-rmcd  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
collection  for  the  Academy.  Dr.  Stini|isoii  died  on  his  return  trip, 
tit  Illchestcr.  Mil.,  May  17,  1S77,  and  Dr.  Vetie.  on  his  arrival 
with  the  collection,  was  placed  in  charge  thereof  and  the  new- 
Academy  building.  In  July.  1*77.  for  faithful  services  rendered, 
he  was  presented  by  Ihe  trustees  with  a  paid-up  life  membership. 
He  has,  since  lS;s,  made  hve  cxpi-dilions  10  Florida  in  the  scien- 
tific interests  uf  the  Academy,  lie  is  an  ornithologist  of  wide  rep- 
utation, and  of  late  year*  has  given  special  attention  to  cone  hoi- 
ogy  and  archxology .  lie  is  a  careful  student,  of  comprehensive 
research,  anil  no  branch  of  practical  science  is  foreign  to  his  under- 
standing. He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Davenport  I  Iowa) 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  lliological  Soeicty  of  Washington, 
I'.  C,  of  ihe  National  t  trnithologtcal  Congress:  contributor  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  anil  president  of  the  Kidgcway  Orni- 
thological Club  of  Chicago. 

OEOROE  WASHINGTON  WAITS  was  Ix.rn  lulv  ».  1S10, 
in  Wokuti.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y..  s«.n  of  Dt.  Daniel  D,  and  l.ucy 
ICIapp)  Waite.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Waite  came  West,  and 
taught  school,  with  little  intermission,  for  seven  vears.  first  in  Ma- 
rengo, Mich.,  then  in  Norwood,  in.,  where  be  wan  joined  by  Ins 
father  an<!  the  rr-«:  of  the  family  in  t<v>:  u,\i  in  <|  t  |.-„  l,i 
whither  they  moved  in  1*42.  lad  last  ot  .,;  Warrciivillc,  III  . 
where  he  was  principal  of  Ihe  high  school  lor  one  ye:ir.  He  was 
appointed  Surveyor  uf  Dul'age  County  by  I  be  I  .i-gNlahiro  about 
1*47.  vice  Kimball,  deceased,  and  1  iep.it  v  Surveyor  of  Kane  Count  v. 
In  1 S4S  he  WM employed  as  assistant  engineer  ori  the  <  ialena  \  Chica 
go  Kailroad,  the  lust  railroad  out  of  Chicago,  and  helped  t<>  lay  Ihe 
htsl  lie  on  that  rood,  as  wrdl  .1-  CODve*  Ihe  hrsl  locomotive,  the 
"  Pioneer."  exhibited  in  Chicago  in  rssi,  from  a  vessel  to  the  head 


c.|  t  o  r..j.:  .11  Kiixie  and  llalsted  stnrets,  In  1  s  = :  hr  '•:(:: 
ro.ol  to  hiiinic  chief  engineer  nf  the  Chicago  &  Aumra  KaHftail, 
now  1  ..  I',.  -V  o.  K.  R.,  which  he  surveyed,  located,  got  thr  right 
.  I  u  ,v  t  r.  and  built.  Since  then  he  has  tilled  a  similar  pwtim 
1.1  -l.-r  .-tliei  nls  S;.  Charle-v  Air  Line,  Iowa  Central,  ini 
tcnasjv,  Mexican  Central,  and  is  now  locating  oipneer 
of  the  New  York  Texas  It  Mexican,  of  which  ninny. two  miles, 
from  Rosenberg  Junction  to  Victoria,  in  Texas,  are  already  built. 
In  iBfij  he  removed  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  has  filled  even  v3- 
lage  ollice — Town  Clerk  one.  Assessor  six.  Trustee  nine,  anil  so- 
pcrvisor  two  years  ;  he  was  Chief  Kngineer  of  South  I'ark  h*  the 
lirst  four  vears  after  its  establishment,  and  wax  ahooneul  thrtt 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court,  in  |5U).  lr>  levy  ihe 
park  assessment  of  S3. 320,000.  lie  was  (or  nine  years  I'teadrnt 
of  the  Boaid  of  School  Trustees  of  Township  3*.  Range  14 :  jnd 
was  President  of  Conk  Couniv  Board  nf  Supervisors  in  ittt.  He 
was  married  Mav  t.  1S43.  to  Mary  S.  Sargent,  of  Warrenvillr,  III.; 
and  they  are  Ihe  "parents  of  live  hoys  and  two  girls,  (if  whom  jrt 
living  «.:harlc-s  S.. « icorge  H..  William  W.  and  Mabel.  Mr.  Witt 
is  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Chicago.  He  came  u> 
Chicago.  Novemlier  15.  1S39 

LI. IAS  UK  HARD  WILLIAMS  was  horn  in  1640  in  final 
Itritain.  whence  his  parents,  with  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  muni- 
grated  to  Ihe  I'nited  States  in  itjl.  being  preceded  in  OaM 
anirther  son.  Thev  settleil  on  a  farm  in  Kamlotph.  Columbia  Co. 
Wis.  In  iss;,  Lli.is  went  to  Fox  Lake  10  learn  the  busuitsv  of 
watch-maker'  and  jeweler.  In  1S59  he  worked  at  his  irjJc  m 
Portage  Citv,  Wis.;  and  in  iMw  he  liegan  business  on  hn  o»ri 
aceouni  in  Markcs.in.  Wis.  In  1S63.  coming  to  Chicago, hcwwknl 
a  few  ve.irs  for  leading  houses  in  his  line,  but  was  in  bounesa  to 
himself  fr.*i  i«is  until  burnt  out  bv  the  great  fire,  by  which  lie 
hM  heavily,  lie  resumed  in  l»?2.  and  three  years  later  remoieJ 
to  H«dC  Park  where  he  has  since  remained,  and  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  remunerative  local  trade.  In  l$73  Mr.  J™"*"  "** 
married  to  Ida.  daughter  of  Clurles  Chamlierlain,  a  Lhicigo  mer- 
chant residing  in  F.riglcwnod,  He  has  been  an  Odd  rWaWW 
some  years  ;  is  a  member  ol  the  First  l-resbyterian  Church,  ana  a 
Republican  In  tiolilics,.  ,    .-  ■     v  v 

LiEOkUE  woodland  was  bom,  in  um-  i"  »  5 

son  of  t  iisjrge  Woodland.  Sr..  and  Hannah  IStevens  WoodUna. 
In  I.S(,2  voung  Woodtaod  entered  the  onice  oi  W«od  «  W" 
Slram  Kngine  Company,  of  Utfc*  N.  Y.,  as  clerk,  afterward  be- 
coming general  olTice  manager,  and  renuineil  in  their  KtaMCTin 
vears.  In  1^,7  he  went  into  the  «a. ings  bank  business  rn.yri- 
cuse  ;  selling  out  his  interest  in  1S71 .  he  came  to  t  hicapi  and  1«* 
the  |K^ition  of  receiving  teller  in  the  Prairie  State  Lean  ^ 
Trust  Cownanr,  becoming  assistant  cashier  in  i5-.|.  and  mm* 
an  increasing  amount  of  slock  from  the  dale  of  hw  M«atN 
with  the  institution  to  the  present  lime.  Novemlier  ».  IB7J,  -  ■ 
Woodland  was  married  to  Miss  Oplielia  C  a  daughter  of  I  honus 
ltuchanan,  a  hanki-r  of  Ctica,  nTy..  by  whom  aT-hyM-W 
children -Fred.  II..  August  31.  1S72.  and  Margie.  *> 
I»79.    Tbty  have  resided  in  Hyde  Park  since  Nuvemuer.  10,- 

EGANDAIX 

Egandale  was  a  pleasant  garden  laid  Mlttytk 
celclrated   Dr.  William  Bradshaw  Egan,  of  ChKaga 
and  was  comprised  within  the  following  boundamS- 
Conimencing  at  the  corner  of  Fony-se venlh  Mriet 
and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue;  thence  south  10  ^J*  J'"? " 
Street;  thence  east  on  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  Madison 
Avenue;  thence  north  on  said  avenue  10  V11^ 
Street;  thence  west  on  Fifty-first  Street  10  ™<™™? 
Avcnite-formcrly  Van  Buren  Street-thence  nmt 
on  Woodlawn  Avenue  to  Forty-seventh  Street ,  trie 
west  on  said  street  to  the  place  of  beginning-  rr 
this  point,  where  a  porter's  lodge  was  situ  ded.  a  con 
linuous  winding  drive  meandered  OllOOgh  WW 
urc-garden.    When  its  construction  was  hrst  ui w 
taken,  the  site  was  nothing  but  prairie  U»d  »»0 
Kuan  hauled  car  oads  of  evergreens  and .  dttw 1 
trees  to  the  place,  and  there  had  them  l"/"^ *  d°civ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  method  of  landscap  £ 
ing.    Near  the  corner  of  Fifty-nfth  Street  wjCgg 
drove  Avenue  was  a  race-track.  whereon  the  "kbratt^ 

Fiora  Temple  once  trotted.    A  little  ^»J"i3 
of  the  track  stood  an  ornamental  mound  si.r 1  ^ 
by  a  handsome  rustic  arbor;  cast  of  this  mouno. 
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between  Woodlawn  and  Madison  avenues  was  another 
mound,  whereon  was  an  observatory,  or  look-out  ;  from 
whence  a  munificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country  was  obtainable.  The  grounds  were  planned, 
laid  out  and  cultivated  with  excellent  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  were  not  only  designed  as  a  pleasurega,den 
for  the  public,  but  ultimately  to  he  transformed  into 
grounds  surrounding  a  manorial  residence  to  be  erected 
by  Dr.  Egan.  The  prominent  plan  of  Egandale,  was 
that  of  the  domiciliary  estates  of  large  landed  propri- 
etors of  Great  Britain.  At  the  suuthern  end  were 
nurseries,  and  small  plantations  yet  remain  that  were 
planted  under  Dr.  Esan's  auspices.  After  the  Hyde 
Park  House  was  built,  the  portion  of  Kgandale  lying 
between  Madison  and  Woodlawn  avenues  was  laid 
out  for  residence  property.  The  garden  was  opened 
to  the  public  about  186.3,  and  the  frustration  of  Dr. 
Egan's  financial  plans  and  real  estate  speculations  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  E4at1d.de  ground  as  he 
had  contemplated  and  intended.  Mrs  Jameson  thinks 
that  the  first  school  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hyde  Park,  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Noble,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Homer  N.  Hibbard.  Of  her  recollections  of  those 
whom 

"  •  *  The  march  of  ihe  encroaching  cily 
Drive*  an  e*ile 
From  the  hearth  of  hi*  ancestral  homestead 

Mrs.  Jameson  recalls  one  whose  patronymic  was  the 
regal  one  of  McCarty.  An  old,  old  house  that  was 
occupied  by  James  Purcell,  who  for  a  long  time  was  a 
factotum  of  Hyde  Park,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
Kansas  City  with  his  family — was  afterward  occupied 
by  one  Hogan,  and  McCarty.  Hogan  left  and  Mc- 
Carty died  ;  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Riilroad,  his  widow  the  Mrs.  McCarty, 
for  a  long  time  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  cabin  rent- 
free.  But  the  railroad  had  to  be  extended  and  the 
cabin,  which  stood  in  the  way,  had  to  be  torn  down, 
and  Mrs.  McCarty  was  as  much  aggrieved  as  though 
she  were  evicted  from  her  own  property,  and  loudly 
declaimed  against  the  soullessness  of  corporations. 
But  she  passed  on  before  the  railroad  as  her  congeners, 
the  primitive  squatters  of  Hyde  Park,  did. 

Having  alluded  to  Egandalc,  another  portion  of 
Hyde  Park  may  be  alluded  to,  a  district  that  used  to 
pride  itself  upon  being  the  most  aristocratic  of  Chica- 
go's suburbs.  This  crhnt  de  la  crhne  of  hamlets  was 
called 

Kenwoop.— The  first  settler  was  Dr.  John  A.  Kcnni- 
cott,  who  built  a  small  frame  house  there  in  the  spring  of 
1856,  and  settled  with  his  family;  there  were  then  no 
houses  near  him.  The  place  was  named  by  him  after  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  near  Edinburgh.  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  1859.  when  the  station  was  established  by  General 
George  B.  McClcllan— then  vice-president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company — it  was  called  Ken- 
wood Station;  and  thence  the  custom  arose  of  calling 
the  region  adjacent  to  Dr.  Kennicott's  residence,  Ken- 
wood, without  any  definite  limits  being  given  to  the 
place.  Kenwood  Station,  at  the  foot  of  Forty-seventh 
Street,  is  exactly  one  mile  south  of  the  city  limits. 
The  ear.icst  settlers  after  Dr.  Kennicott  were  William 
Waters  and  John  Remmer,  who  were  employes  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  about  i860;  and  P.  L.  Sher- 
man. This  gentleman  still  reside.,  in  Kenwood  and  each 
successive  vear  of  his  residence  but  the  more  endears 
him  to  the  denizens  of  that  suburb.  Near  this  station, 
on  January  8.  1862,  a  frightful  accident  occurred,  the 
Cincinnati  express  train  telescoping  the  rear  of  the 


Hyde  Park  train,  *  Judge  William  T.  Barron  was 
instantly  killed,  and  the  following  were  more  or  less 
severely  injured  :  Hassan  A.  Hopkins,  James  P.  Root, 
Charles  Hitchcock  of  Gallup  &  Hitchcock.  Malcom 
Packard,  John  Remmer,  James  Brown,  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  train,  and  S.  C.  P.  Bogue — who  died  shortly 
afterward.  Resolutions  of  respect  were  passed  to  the 
memory  of  Judge  Barron  by  the  Chicago  Bar,  and 
the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral  were  E.  C.  Lamed,  H. 
P.  Smith.  G.  W.  Joy,  John  Woodbridge.  Paul  Cornell, 
and  G.  W.  Thompson.  The  estimation  in  which  Ken- 
wood was  held  by  its  residents  has  by  no  means  lapsed 
with  the  progress  of  years;  the  aristocratic  denizen  of 
that  aristocratic  suburb,  esteems  it  as  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain  was  considered  by  the  old  regime  of  the 
Parisian  aristocracy.  It  certainly  is  an  undeniable 
proposition  that  in  the  region  bounded  by  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fifty-seventh  streets,  Grand  Boulevard  and  I«ikc 
Michigan,  can  be  found  as  exclusive,  talented  coteries 
of  society  as  those  existing  in  the  old  Quaker  circles 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Knickerbockers  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  or  the  refrigeiative  haul  foil  of  Bea- 
con Street.  With  this  distinction  ;  that  in  Oakland, 
Forrcstville,  Kenwood,  South  Park  or  Hyde  Park,  there 
is  not  one  social  clique,  admission  to  which  may  be 
attained  with  wealth  as  the  sole  "open  sesame,"  and 
there  are  very  few  where  talent  would  be  denied  the 
eiitr/r,  because  of  impeenniosity.  It  is  only  in  cir- 
cles where  the  status  of  those  professing  aristocratic 
culture,  is  imperfectly  and  uncertainly  defined,  that 
shoddy  receives  its  perfect  worship.  In  the  district 
mentioned,  the  inhabitants  are  too  thoroughly  gentle- 
men and  ladies  to  be  very  amenable  to  the  dogmas  of 
snobbery. 

Hvdf.  Park  Lodge,  No.  422. — In  the  history  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  mention  is  made  of  this 
lodge,  and  the  rock  of  offense  that  the  corner-stone 
laid  by  them  became  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary. 
This  lodge  was  granted  a  dispensation  in  1S63,  and  the 
first  officers  were  Nicholas  Francis  Cooke,  W.  M.; 
Homer  Na-h  Hibbard,  S.  IV.;  William  K  Arkerman, 
J.  W.;  Edwin  Oscar  Newberry.  T.;  John  Trimble,  Jr., 
S.;  W.  C.  Lewis,  S.  D.;  George  Washington  Waite, 
J.  D  ;  and  Fergus  M.  Blair,  tylcr.  From  the  blue  book 
of  the  lodge,  Jonathan  Asa  Kennicott  appears  to  have 
been  ihe  first  person  raised,  on  August  31.  1863.  The 
lodge  was  chartered  October  5,  1864,  with  the  follow- 
ing charter  members:  Homer  Nash  Hibbard.  James 
Wadsworth,  Daniel  Tyler  Waite,  Samuel  Hopkins 
Downs,  Edwin  Oscar  Newberry,  John  Middlcton, 
George  Washington  Waite,  Carlton  Drake,  Charles 
Suntcr,  Jonathan  Asa  Kennicott  and  Thomas  Leeds 
Morgan.  The  officers  subsequent  to  the  investiture  of 
the  lodge  with  the  charter,  and  the  number  422.  were 
H.  N.  Hibbard,  W.  M.;  G.  W.  Waite,  S.  W  ;  J.  Mid- 
dlcton, J.  W.;  E.  O.  Newberry,  T.;  J.  A.  Kennicott,  S-; 
W.  K.  Ackerman,  S  D.;  C  Drake,  J.  D.,  and  S.  H. 
Downs,  tyler.  The  worshipful  masters  subsequently 
were  H.N.  Hibbard.  1S65  ;  G  W.  Waite,  1866;  J. 
Middleton,  1S67  68;  Pcnnoyer  Levi  Sherman,  1869. 
and  Horace  Acmon  Harvey,  1870.  On  July  19,  1870, 
the  lodge  removed  from  Hyde  Park  to  Chicago,  and  on 
October  4,  1 87  r,  the  name  was  changed  to  Landmark 
Lodge,  No.  422,  which  name  it  still  retains. 

But  a  short  time  after  the  migration  of  Hyde  Park 
Lodge  the  Masons  felt  the  want  of  a  lodge  in  their 
midst  and  applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  received  a 
dispensation  in  1871.  On  October  3,  1871,  the  lodge 
was  chartered  as 

•  Liu  ttfcM  (pmi.  Chicago  Trilwae  of  January  o.  |M>, 
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South  Park  Lodge,  No  G62  ;  with  the  following 
charter  members:  John  Middlcton,  Asa  I),  Waldron, 
Charles  S.  Waite,  Homer  Nash  Hibbard,  George  Wash- 
ington Waite,  James  S.  Smalc,  James  R.  Stanley,  Rob- 
ert H.    Middlcton,    William    Lewis,  Pennoyer  Levi 
-Sherman,  John  W.  Evans,  James  II.  Ely,  James  R. 
Flood,  KUm  Gilbert  Clark,  William  P.  Orav,  Ebenezcr 
I .  Root,  Sidney  L.  Underwood,  Gcoigc  Leach,  Will- 
lam   8.   Johnson.  Charles  Creighton,   |ohn  Barvick, 
Thomas  R.Coleman,  Henry  II.  Ad  una,  George  W 
Hale,  Joseph  B.  Lewis.  Van  H.  Higgins  and  Neil  Mr 
Lcan.     I'he  first  officers  were  John  Middlcton,  W  U  • 
Asa  D.  Waldron,  S.  W.;  Charles  S  Watte,  J  W  and 
in  1S71  the  Worshipful  Master  was  Joseph  I!.  Lewis  and 
the  secretary  William  P.Gray;  the  ensuing  year  John 
MiddWon  was  Master  and  W.  P.  Gray  secretary.  The 
officers  ,n  1875  were  C.  S.  Waite,  W.  M  ;  W.  P.  Gray, 

Reese,  8.  J.  U.  Evans,  S.  I)  ;  N.  G.  Meyers,  J  I) 
and I  R.  W  iHtams,  tyler.    The  pr.  sent  offices  are:  John 
L.  Bennett,  W  M.;  Andrew  Mr  Adam-,  s.  W  :  W.  w. 
Watkm*  J,  v  •  C.  L.  Norton,  S,  W.  H.  Webb,  T.;  T 

RdeV'f  \\S  -n';,K,  VV'  K^el  K  W» 
Flood'!  1!,]^.    ,C  '°dge  meCtS  10  thc  Masonic  H«U  in 

The  intellectual  societies  had  a  representative  in 

SSI    when    EC,sy  ""S  U 

■  '  ,en  ,-  S"  Bisl"»  **>  Vice-president,  W. 
•Moore,  recording  secretary, and  B.  A.  Ulrich,  treasurer 

cxer^T,™  esPecu»r  or8™i"d  for  elocutionary 
exerc ises,  debates,  etc.  It  existed  for  a  few  years,  then 

a  ,£?  ;nac"v»/i  ™  rehabilitated  December 
M.  187?,  and  shortly  afterward  permanently  demised 

2tZttX ex,st "  ,L>'ceurn  and 

w  heretl  literary  culture  is  the  prime  object.     For  the 

con trXu,  fn°  FU*-tW£d  Slrect,by  the  individual 

contributions  of  cit.zens.    In  the  hall  in  this  block  a 


fi  ed  bvVMrS  I"6  d™n"ed  the  Kit  w« 

to   fcSi   h  k    F,n;,nc'*1  difficulties  are  alleged 

S   £    ±2   thC  C?U5C   °f   thc  discontinuance 
ol    the     meetings.      Another    enterprise    for  th* 
amehorati  m  of  the  spiritual  and  inKtuIl  con 
du.on  of  way.arers  ,s  the  R.  R.  Branch  Y.  M  C 

tt'Jl  r^2  Matt  Strcct-     A  h™»*  of  the 

Men  s  Chrtstun  Association  hold  meetings  on  Sunday8 

niuiwcniy-tive.    During  week  days  the  librarv  ,„h 

classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  resident  secretary, 
Sv« '<£  ?  r  E,ucrumments  are  also  occasional 
given  for  the  frequenters  of  thc  rooms.  This  branch 
■  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  one  much  neS  fa 
the  district  immediately  around  the  ro'ns  ""^ 
Another  edifice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thP 

nTr*    t  F°R;V-SKVENr„  STREM  M TcH«i„ 

I  his  church  was  dedicated  December  ti  ,X-V  , 
«Tetuent,,°f1ClCrCn  PeWnS-  J-'iiar;  7,   3  ^ 

time  was  $8000     The  k"*,  PW?",y  at  that 

Ge^  ¥S£%°T  %  C™ti\  W-  ^  Spacer; 
son  Thatclirr  1  »•  u  ■  u  Uav,s"  F"  M-  'Bering,  Wat- 


^ii^KSi  Eg 

in  the  building  now  known  as  the  Kenwood  H  eh 
School    This  was  the  first  Catholic  service  held  i 
he ,  village  of  Hyde  Park,  outside  of  South  Chi  1 
and  was  the   embryo  of  the  present  St  Thomas1 

,  ,  "e'-    ln  AMlu?f-  i869-  a  «niall  church  on  the 
present  location  was  dedicated  that  has  since  been  en 
iargea.     1  he  pastors  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
church   and   parish   were:     Father  Levden,  from 
October,  ,S60,  lo  ,870:  Kennedy  and  Campbell,  ,870 
to  ,873;  Flanigan,  .s73  to  t877  ;  D.  a.  Tighe,  1877 
to   i8b2;  August,  igga,  William  Aloysius  Hour,  was 
appointed  parish  prie->t.    The  original  St.  Thomas' 
Parish  embraced  about  thirty  square  miles  of  territory 
and  included  the  three  parishes  of  South  Chicago,  the 
n  fi  1    j  °f  (-irand  Cros5inK.  Pullman,  Englewood  and 
Oakland.     Thc  present  boundaries  of  the  parish  arc 
Forty-seventh. Street,  Lake  Michigan, Grand  Boulevard 
and  Sixty-third  Street,  and  within  its  limits  are  eighty, 
six  families  and  two  hundred  single  persons  who  aie 
members  of  the  congregation.     The  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  church  on  Sunday  is  four  hundred 
at  each  serv  ice,  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  per- 
sons ministered  unto  each  Sunday. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  located  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Fifty-fourth  Street,  was 
established  in  1874.  The  building  is  a  neat  frame 
building,  the  main  edifice  twenty  by  forty-four  feet, 
with  a  lecture-room  in  thc  rear  twenty-si'x  by  fifteen 
feet  It  cost  §2,300,  and  the  lot  upon  which  it 
stands  is  worth  $*-*5°i  upon  which  there  is  an  encum- 
brance of  $500.  It  was  dedicated  in  October,  1874, 
and  the  pastors  were  the  Reverends  E.  E.  Bayliss, 
James  Goodman  and  J.  B.  Jackson,  who  resigned  Sep- 
tember 1,  18S3,  on  account  of  ill  health,  sir.ee  which 
time  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Chicago  University,  held  one 
service  each  Sunday  until  January,  1884,  when  Rev. 
W.  C.  Carr,  of  Danielsonville,  Conn.,  became  the 
pastor.  The  congregation  numbers  about  fifty  mem- 
bers, and  the  Sunday-school  has  ninety  attendant?. 
Its  present  trustees  are  N.  B  Dodson,  J.  G.  Pratt,  and 
R-  Becman 

Scandinavian  Congregation.— The  Scandina- 
vian Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Hyde  Park  wns 
organized  in  October,  1880,  as  a  body  subordinate  to 
the  First  Scandinavian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Chicago,  but  holding  separate  meetings  at  a  locality 
somewhat  near  to  their  residence.  They  have  their 
ministerial  supply  sent  them  by  the  Mother  Church, 
and  for  three  years  met  in  a  hall  over  Dodson  & 
Peirces  store,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifty-third 
Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  and  then  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  The  congregation  has  about 
fifteen  members,  and  has  a  service  every  Sunday  alter- 
noon  and  a  prayer  meeting  on  Friday  evening. 

Other  existing  societies,  combining  the  social, 
beneficiary,  and  secretive  elements,  are  thc 

American  Legion  of  Honor— Home  Council. 
No.  1,046.  American  Legion  of  Honor,  was  instituted 
November  16,  r882,  with  a  charter  list  of  twenty-three 
members,  as  follows :  Mrs.  Melvina  F.  Boyd,  WW* 
S.  Gee,  William  Everett,  Oiis  S.  Favor,  George  H 
Leonard,  Robert   Boyd,  Charles  H.  Arms,  tieorge 

rtioilar*  were  fuiaUlicd  by  W.  C.  Lofin. 
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Willard.  George  H.  Waite,  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Klisha 
C.  Ware,  Edward  a.  Hunt,  James  Stephen,  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Donahue.  Juhn  A.  Pcttigr<  w,  Andrew  McAdams, 
John  L,  Bennett,  Charles  I..  Norton,  Leslie  Lewis, 
Charles  A.  Dewey,  Lucius  VV.  Parsons,  Charles  L. 
Boyd,  George  H.  Ch  .pman  and  James  Boyd.  The 
ceremony  of  instituiion  *aa  performed  by  Deputy 
Grand  Commander  Charles  L.  Bind.  The  officers  for 
1883  arc:  William  S  Gee,  commander;  Otis  S.  Favor, 
vice  commander  ;  Charles  L.  Boyd,  past  commander; 
George  Willard,  orator;  Lucius  W.  Parsons/secretary ; 
Charles  L.  Noi ton.  collector ;  John  L.  Bennett,  trcas- 
lirer;  IVilliun  Rvcrctt,  chaplain;  James  Boyd,  guide; 
James  Ste]>hen,  warden;  George   H.  W.iite,  sentry. 

Royal  Arcanum.— Hyde  Park  Council.  No.  582, 
Royal  Arcanum,  was  instituted  April  si,  1881,  with 
twenty  charter  members.  The  officers  were  Otis  S. 
Favor,  R.;  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Lewis,  P.  R-;  C.  L.  Boyd,  V. 
R.;  George  H.  Leonard,  orator;  Waller  D.  Crosman, 
secretary;  Charles  L.  Norton,  collector;  G.  E.  Harris, 
treasurer;  J.  Kearney  Rogeis,  guide;  Abncr  T. 
Hinckley,  ch  lplain.  The  first  year  it  increased  one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  the  second  year  had 
sixty-two  members,  and  now  numbers  seventy  members. 
It  has  two  representatives  in  th  :  Grand  Council,  and 
the  Grand  Orator  of  the  State  from  among  its  member- 
ship. Its  pre-ent  officers  arc:  Henry  V.  Freeman, 
regent;  Edward  S.  Hunt,  vice  regent;  f.  Giles  Lewis, 
orator;  Leslie  Lewis,  past  regent;  Samuel  West,  chap- 
lain ;  William  H.  Leckie,  secretary;  Charles  Leverett 
Norton,  collector;  John  L.  Bennett,  treasurer ;  George 
H.  Waite,  guide;  Ficderick  Kanst,  warden;  E.  C. 
Ware,  sentry  ;  Joseph  J.  Siddall,  William  G.  Lewis, 
Addison  G.  Procter,  trustees. 

One  other  society  remains  to  be  noticed  —  one 
thit  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objects  to  attain  which  it  was  organ- 
ized, and  whose  success  has  made  it  a  veritable 
institution  of  Hyde  Park.  The  Mendelssohn  Club 
of  Hyde  Park  was  organized  in  October,  1866,  with 
Joseph  N.  Buker,  president;  Henry  V.  Freeman 
and  F.  W  Norwood,  vice  presidents;  E.  Ryan 
Woodle,  secretary,  and  Goodrich  Q.  Dow,  treas- 
urer; and  under  the  musical  tutelage  of  Prof.  C. 
J.  Smith.  At  this  time  the  club  averaged  about 
thirty-five  members,  and  was  a  social  org  miz  ilion. 
The  ensuing  year  the  club  was  re-organized  and  an 
imprtt$ario,  Frederic  W.  Root,  employed.  The  officers 
were:  H.  N.  Hibbard,  president:  Joseph  N.  Barker, 
and  F.  W,  Norwood,  vice-presidents;  Charles  Leverelt 
Norton,  secretary,  and  G.  Q,  l>ow,  treasurer.  This 
tenure  of  office  continued  with  the  change  of  J.  N. 
Barker  to  the  presidency  in  1878,  until  1 88 1,  when  W. 
J.  Fairman  became  president  and  so  remained  until 
1882.  The  present  officers  are:  Joseph  N.  Barker, 
president;  Homer  N.  Hibbard. vice-president;  Charles 
L.  Boyd,  secretary ;  Goodrich  Q.  Dow,  treasurer;  M. 
L.  Bartlett,  musical  director;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bartlett, 
accompanist;  and  the  object  of  the  club  is  musical 
proficiency  and  vocal  culture  The  club  gives  five 
concerts  during  the  winter,  and  any  profits  arising 
therefrom  are  devoted  to  the  payment  ol  the  musical 
professors  employed.  The  Steinway  piano  owned  by 
the  club  was  purchased  in  1877-78  by  a  loan  of  $500 
from  some  citizens,  and  this  amount  wis  repaid  from 
this  source  within  two  years.  On  May  10,  1SS2.  the 
club  was  incorporated  so  that  it  could  possess  property 
as  a  corporation.  It  now  averages  three  hundred 
memhers.  Another  benevolent  society,  whose  object 
and  work  is  an  honor  to  Hyde  Park,  is  the  Union 


Charii  vbi.k  Society,  a  ron-sectarian  confiatcmiiy, 
whose  aim  is  to  confer  "the  greatest  good  upon  the 
greatest  number  "  of  deserving  poor,  lis  officers  are  : 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Sherman,  president;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Cole,  vice  presidents;  Mrs.  H.  N.  Hib- 
bard, recording  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  corres- 
ponding secretary  ;  Mrs.  William  H.  Potter,  treasurer. 
Advisory  Committee— Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ray,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  C.  II.  Bixby.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Jackson. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Mercer,  Father  W.  A.  Horan,  H. 
L.  Wait,  H.  S.  Osborn,  A.  T.  Hinckley,  Leslie  Lewis, 
R.  R.  Donnelley,  N.  S.  Bouton,  H.  T.  Chace,  E,  T. 
Brookfield,  D.  A.  Peirce,  H.  D.  Sheldon,  George  liarrv. 
H.  N.  Hibb..rd,  W.  S.  Johnson,  M  I).,  W.  H.  D.  Lewi's, 
M.  I).,  William  S.  Gee,  M\  D.  Executive  Committee- 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Barker,  Mrs  N.  P.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Colin 
Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wa  t.  Mis.  F.W.Norwood.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Peirce,  Mrs.  W.  C  Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  Towner 
Root,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Hinman,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Root.  Mrs.  R  R.  Donnelley.  Miss  Mary  Noble. 

Hyde  Park  Hose  Company,  No.  2— The  officers 
and  members  of  this  com  »any  were:  J.  II.  Madden, 
captain;  M  Home,  first  assistant ;"  Robert  liarr, 
second  assistant;  William  Murray,  third  assistant; 
John  W,  Woolhouse,  secretary ;  Thomas  Csrr,  treas- 
urer; W.  A.  Bailey,  William  T.  Home,  John  Gr-ene. 
John  W.  Evans,  John  Turner,  C.  I.epper,  Michael 
Hcalcy,  Joseph  McCurdy.  Thomas  McGraw,  William 
Smith,  M.  Morrissey,  Tharlcs  Gohlke  and  Thcron  h. 
Wright,  members.  The  hose  house  of  this  company 
is  near  the  corner  of  Fifty-third  Street  and  Hyde  Park 
Avenue,  and  cost  $300.  Their  apparatus  consists  of 
one  double  hose,  hook  and  ladder  truck,  with  hose 
reel  attached,  and  five  hundred  feet  of  rubber  hose. 
The  last  organized  company  had  the  following  mcm- 
beis:  M.  Home,  captain;  George  Christians,  first 
assistant;  Jacob  Bauer,  second  assistant;  Frank 
Bauer,  third  assistant ;  C.  M.  Ar.derson,  treasurer  j 
William  Bauer,  George  Kyle,  Gus  Peterson,  Heniy 
Dudenbostel,  Frank  Mackast,  W.  L  Robinson  and  Fred- 
erick Simons,  members.  Protection  Hose  Company, 
No.  3,  have  their  quarters  in  a  rented  building  near  the 
corner  of  State  and  Fiftieth  streets.  Their  equipment 
consists  of  one  double  horse  hook  and  ladder  truck 
with  hose  reel  attached  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  cotton  hose.  The  present  members  of '  he  com- 
pany are:  James  Wallace,  captain,  and  D,  Miller, 
Edward  Leech,  Frank  Shcrrard.  William  Hegadnrn, 
Thomas  Edward  Verne,  Daniel  Graves,  William  San- 
ders, Elwood  Van  Fossen,  Charles  Peter  Van  Ho  n, 
David  Johnson  and  Thomas  Wilson. 

Newspapers. — The  contiguity  of  Hyde  Park  to 
Chicago  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  many 
newspapers  in  the  former  place,  but  there  arc  three  to 
chronicle  a*  hav  ng  lived  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Hyue 
Park  Herald  was  established  January  14,  1882,  by 
Fred  Fuller  Bennett  and  Clarence  P.  Dresser,  editors, 
publishers  and  proprietors.  The  paper  ran  about  six 
months  when  each  of  1  be  editors  receiving  extremely 
favorable  offers  1o  write  for  (he  Chicago  Times  and 
Inter  Ocean  and  Philadelphia  Press,  they  discontinued 
the  Herald,  giving  the  subscription  list  to  the  South 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  Herald  was  a  weekly  paper, 
ably  conducted,  and  was  a  remunerative  investment  | 
its  discontinuance  was  a  just  cause  for  regret.  This 
fact  evidently  became  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
its  whilom  proprietors;  for.  upon  January  5,  1884, the 
Hyde  Park  Herald  issued  its  No.  1,  Second  Series, 
with  John  I).  Sherman,  editor,  and  Clarence  P.  Dresser 
associate  editor.    The  management  and  proprietorship 
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is  vested  in  three  directors.  The  paper  is  a  twelve- 
page  issue,  and  is  devoted  to  the  local  news  of  Hyde 
Park,  which  is  ably  edited  and  presented  in  a  piquant 
manner. 

Thk  Metropolitan  Press  Hi'rkau  had  its  office  in 
the  publishing  office  of  the  Herald.and  their  subsidence 
from  Hyde  Park  dated  at  the  discontinuance  of  that 
paper- 

The  South  Side  News  was  published  by  I.  L. 
Vansant  &  Co..  for  circulation  in  Hyde  Park,  from 
130  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Daniel  H.  Home 
furnished  articles  from  his  trenchant  pen  for  the  paper, 
and  had  to  bring  suit  to  recover  the  amount  due  him 
therefor.  Upon  judgment  obtained,  and  execution, 
for  $93  35,  the  South  Side  News  collapsed.  It  sus- 
pended June  1,  1875,  and  the  office  from  whence  it 
had  been  published  was  empty  on  the  third  instant. 

The  Hvdf.  Park  Weekly  Scn  was  one  of  the  links 
in  the  catenary  system  ol  Suns  published  by  H.  L. 
Goodall  &  Co.,  of  the  town  of  Lake.  Its  issuance 
commenced  on  April  24,  1875.  Daniel  H.  Home  was 
the  editor.    It  was  discontinued  in  about  four  years. 

KENWiMW  IUOGRAPH1CAI.  SKETCHES. 

EDWIN  FISHER  BAY  LEY  was  born  June  it.  184;.  in 
Manlius.  Onondago  Co..  N.  Y..  being  the  second  son  of  1  alvin 
Chapin  and  Ann  Sophia  I  Fisher)  lUy'.cv.  The  father  is  ■  native  <>( 
Vermont,  and  of  early  New  England  Origin,  on  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal (Chapinl  side,  The  mo:her  is  also  a  Vermontcr.  The  family 
eame  West  in  1S4S,  and  seltled  near  W'aupun.  W  is.  The  father 
followed  at  intervals  hi*  old  profession  of  teac  her  in  academics  and 
the  higher  grade*  of  schools,  among  other*  tilling  the  position  of 
principal  uf  Brockway  College  (AMI  Ripun  t  ullcge)  from  it«j<» 
to  1S61.  In  1S04  E.  F.  ltavlcy  enlisted  in  the  41*1  Wisconsin 
\:o!unlccr  Infantry,  serving  mostly  in  Tennessee.  In  the  spring 
of  iShs  hcenterrtl  Kipon  '  '•ll«-i;e-.  taking  (he  fit-;  t«  •  >'  iM  "I  tV- 
CntlTM  there,  ami  in  Infjin  entered  the  fliftkM  class  al  Attdtcisi  1  o|. 
lege  ami  graduate.)  liierr  in  l»'.s  Immobile')  after  gt.idual klg 
he  went  !•>>!.  I  .  .uis  in  take  tm  p.,- l  u.'i  of  InstrttcUM  In  Washing, 
ton  l'invcrs:lv.  inuring  at  the  same  lin  e  the  V.  1  "i  i*  l..oe 
Sc!i<«d.    He  was  adniilttd  K>*UM<  liar  in  mi  cx  miniat'ou,  .oiil 

gr.nht.ited  at  the  law  silm.,1  hi  llijiu  In  1*71  he  resigned,  the 
position  of  ii  strm  i'ir  and  entered.  .  n  the  praitjie  of  his  profession 
at  St.  louis,  In  Octolief,  is;;,  hii  sow  to  t  hii.iyo.  where  he 
has  since  reroilnrtl  in  the  |rtauiic  id  his  profession.  In  I'-y,  Mr. 
Barley married  Vnn.i  Katliarine.  .1  daughter  of  K.  I'.  Oiler,  Esq., 
then  of  Chicago,  hut  I. .rmrr'.y  ol  M  ik  i.ikrc  and  SI.  I.onis.  l  iny 
hate  two  clidilrcn.  and  have  resided  at  kcriwo.,,|  miicc  <H  lol^  i, 
iBSl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Itavleyare  numbers.. I  the  I  irst  I'usl.ylcri.iu 
Church  of  Mule  I'tnk,  and  Mr.  I  lay  icy  is  a  Kcpupjk  111  in  poUtics. 

OLUfct.K  IIAKUlM  |S  HLtSS  «rm  born  \I,in  12,  isjo.  in 
Worcester,  Mass..  of  I'errin  and  IVrsis  A  1  Billiard)  Uliss.  Xtti 
family  cam  tu  '  Jifcajftiin  tss4.  haying  been  preeeded  lirihc  father 
in  IS52.  He  engaged  in  bridge  Mil  laihoad  huildiiig.  and  died  in 
1S71).  being  follir.eed  by  Mrs.  Bliss  in  issii.  In  |Sf*  young  RSiss 
learned  telegraphy;  and  was  emploved  by  the  Illinois  St  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company,  at  Ihson  III.,  in  and  at  Muscatine. 

Iowa,  in  |W«>.  lie  was  stationed  at  Aurora,  III  ,  in  1S01,  as  opira- 
tnr  for  the  same  company  and  ticket  agent  for  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lingloti  li  1  luuiiy  Railroad  In  lt6j  he  returned  lo  Chicago,  and 
served  six  mouths  in  I  V  main  ofhec.  and  some  months  in  llie  otter. 
at  the  superintendent  ol  1  he  t  Im  ago  \  North. W  ■  sirrn,  where  he  be- 
came rhiel  operator  in  IW>J.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  ol  telegraph  fur  that  comprint  ;  111  which  rxnilion 
be  continued  until  the  spring  of  1*73.  Meanwhile,  in  connm.  iron 
wilh  L  G.  1  illotson  It  Co.,  of  New  York  Citv,  he  frttthwjhwl  in 
1*67  the  first  important  manufactory  of  electrical  goods  in  Chicago, 
continuing  until  the  tire,  after  which  it  was  resumed  for  one  year, 
when  Mr.  llliss  bought  out  his  partners  and  merged  the  business  in 
the  stock  company,  George  II.  llliss  &  Co.,  capital  $411,1x10.  The 
new  enter  pi  isc  reipiiring  a.l  his  lime,  he  resigned  hi*  position  with 
the  <  'hieago  \  North-Weslcrn  in  11*73;  and  in  1S7S  his  company 
was  embodied  in  the  Western  Electric  Company,  of  wh.ch  he  lir'- 
■  amc  general  agent.  In  1S.77  he  disposed  of  his  interest  therein, 
and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  some  of  Edison's  earlier  inventions. 
His  health  becoming  impaired,  he  was  largelv  occupied  hi  a  suc- 
cessful endeavor  to  restore  the  same  bv  ■ou'mcvings  lo  and  fiom 
Utah  and  other  sections  id  the  Noithwrxt,  in  1*70  and  iR(w.  In 
issi  he  become  general  western  agent  for  the  Edison  electric  light 
bdng  the  hrsl  to  inlroiluce  tluu  -.ys|,  m  in  the  West.    In  iMa  the 


Western  Edison  l  ighl  1  onrpany  was  organimL  wilh  4  capital  •< 
$.1,00,000.  11  i.I  he  was  appinntcd  ils  general  superinlenrteti  Mr 
llliss  was  ni.iTh  d  I  >ecembei  to,  1S65,  to  Miss  Mary  M  Cilucrt. 
of  W  orces'  Mass  ,  hy  whom  he  has  had  four  chdtlreo~.<Jr&ce 
l.thel  in  lulian  I'cirin  in  1S72,  Gilbcn  Ames  in  18751ml 

(k-orge  Kslis.  .0  'in  |SSj.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ill  is*  arc  ntemben  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Lit  arch,  of  which  Mr.  llliss  is  1  dearm. 
lie  has  been  .  M  ati  1  (uf  ab-mt  twenty  years,  and  isa  RqmUiaa 
in  politics.  IU  has  been  a  resident  "I  I  lytic  I'ark  since  September. 
IB7I, 

HAMILTON  ItlSHOP  BOGUE  was  bom  September  10, 
1834.  in  lunia.  Michigan,  being  the  fourth  child  of  Warren  Steubea 
anil  Sallv  1,  U  tiderwood)  lloguc  The  lather,  who  was  bom  la  180a. 
in  tieorgia.  \ernvnnl,  was  dcscendeil  from  a  llugornot  famil) 
of  that  name,  long  resident  in  Scotland,  and  which  ccotrih. 
uted  some  eminent  personages  to  the  ecclcsiaslical  and  cduca- 
liana]  institutions  nf  Great  Uritain— among  others,  the  Rev.  Hps-id 
ltogue  U7ji>-lS25l  fuundcr  ol  the  Ia>ivdon  Missionary  Socitty. 
Wltcn  a  young  man.  W".  S.  Bogue  removed  from  his  home  in  \«. 
muui  to'St.  Lawrence  County.  S.  Y..  and  at  LourssilW.  in  thjt 
iswuty.  on  Cktober  2t,  iSjij.  married  Snliie  Cnderxood.  a  nalnt 
of  New  York,  of  New  England  descent.  Early  111 1834  ihe  family 
removed  to  Ionia.  Michigan,  whence  they  relumed  toM.  laxTtniT 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  tiy).  In  January.  |S«3.  lUmilton  came  »cs: 
as  far  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  March  21.  i?5*. 
when  he  came  to  Chicago,  arriving  the  following  day,  wlieitounne 
the  next  succeeding  eight  vears  he  was  occupied  in  stcambna  and 
railway  freight  service,  and  since  May,  1864.  has  been  continwnuly 
engaged  in  real  estate  business.  His  brother.  S.  Luftiss  I ..  |0meJ 
him  e»T}  in  l3sS.  and  (fcMfte  M.  hi  the  spnng  of  '^'•""'I 
followed'bv  the  father  and  mother,  his  sister  Harrxl  and  bexthtr 
Elias,  in  i  ictober  of  that  year.  The  two  elder  brotherx.  CHwIl  A. 
and  Itr.  kn*wcll  U„  joined  the  others  the  same  autumn  awl  tht 
ensuing  spring,  respectively.  The  family  resided  m  the  Ml 
UivWSl  until  Mav.  UfA*  when  they,  except  the  two  ekler  broihrrs, 
removed  to  Hvde  M  Since  December  of  that  year  the  ]urenl 
family  has  remained  in  the  home  prodded  that  C  »T^'»»*  ««• 
There  Harriet  was  married  in  iSso:  there  Cun.ss  HIM 
13  1S02.  of  injuries  receive.1  in  the  railroad  iccident  ol  t*t  ^fi 
previous,  (while  home  on  sick  leave,  from  the  artillery  scrvn*  in 
(ieneral  Oranfs  Division  of  the  Cntnn  Army.)  at :  the  age  of  tswmv- 
five  veais  and  two  days;  and  there,  also,  the  father  died  .A** 
1  s/,s  there,  the  beloved  and  honored  mother  at  the  age  ol  k  reniy- 
two  :ii  go.v.1  Health  and  cheerfulness,  with  Ellas,  her  ywajW" 
onlv  unm  irried  child,  sf.ll  controls  the  home-a  glad  vi«tt«« 
to  Iki  Hie  married  children,  their  consorts  ond  (heir  n"ro^"  " 
spring.  Inne  2C  I*h-.  Hamilton  was  married  to  Lmiiy 
u  daiighur  of  W  illiam  II.  and  Mary  (Hettclcyl  «°f  • « 
I'ark.  Mr.  Hoc:  is  of  the  well-known  lloyt  family  nt  -V« 
Ian  I  and  N  ew  York.    M.S.  lloyt  was  a  native  of  Englanu-rxen 

at  Newcastle. under- Lyme.  .  j,a.i_n 

To  Hamilton  and  Emily  IW,gue  have  been  bom  (mir 
all   let  living-Hamilton.  December  26.  1^  I  F.x4b«.  M£J. 
|S7i    Arthur  Host.  November  23.  1874-  and  Wayne  «**»* 
Man  I-  4.  ,sT'..     fUcSr  home  is  4810 greenwood  Avenue.  «her 
thee  have  resided  since  November.  1S71.    Mr.  »^.^2f3 
nn'memlverx  of  llie  Eirst  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  ltogue  was  chosen  an  elder  in  February. 
snrcessixe,  elections  was  r.mtintied  in  that  scrv.ee  until  JanJ-n. 
ISS2.     He  is  Republican  in  poiitirx.  . 

1  .  W  AI  TER  BROWN  was  born  in  l34l.» 
of  Calvin  11.  and  Amelia  A.  ICuller)  Brown,  both  pajrW 
descendaills  r.f  early  settlers  of  Hampden  I  ouotr.  J"»j 
grandfather.  Issachir  Brown,  was  a  soldier  of  tlie  kc  ^ 
Receiving  bis  earlier  education  in  Brimheld  and  ^vtnx     "  , 
son.  Mr.  Ilrr.wn  went  into  business  with  he*  father 
store  for  about  three  years.     He  came  W  est  in  I  *0:  and  was  in 
u.K,len  manufacturing  business  for  three  years  nV «««J^j 
In  iM,b  be  came  to  Chicago,  and  became  a  member  ol  int  . 
lllissA  Brown,  in  the  hardware,  xinve  and  furnace  line.    "     m.  , 
IS50,  after  being  out  ol  business  about  two  wars,  nr 
.he  Rock  River  Companv.  of  which  he  has  since  been  »*" 
tarv  and  Chicago  manager.    In  1S62  Mr.  H^w"**  \  ,' . 


<taad 

[  nmr 


Marion  M.,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  itlixx.  of .BrwrjtW,  ^' 
whom  he  has  had  three  children— HcrbeH  <  ..  In        '  a  Vvallei 
a  stuilrnt   in  Beloil  College;  Kannie  Y..  In  "^1^ 
Marion,  in   1**2.     Thev  an-   member,  of   the  Mt. 
Church,  and  have  been  residents  of  Hyde  l'arl.  «'.r.ix  1.,  - 
Brown  is  a  Kcpultlican.  m„ 

liENTER  C.RAVES  BROWN  wa-  I- ■■<->  in  '  ••»  »  • 
Mas,.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Hiravesjl Browa  ^  o 

was  a  manufacturer  nf  cotton  i  I".  and  I'Uilt  ^ 

Chicopir  I  all*,  an'!  afterward  at  I'almer.  lieu  1  V, 
age  ol  sevrnty-six,  I li.  Itrown  quit  school  3  mreei 
teen,  and  clerked  in  the  mill  stores  of  Iv.s  W»"  qAm  < 
)i.irs,  ..fur  which  he  was  engaged  with  him  m  Uuiinn^ 
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to  California  in  iSj<),  he  remained  ten  year*,  when  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  be  has  since  remained,  uninterruptedly  engaged  in 
provision  brokerage  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  went  to  reside  in 
Hyde  Park  in  187(1.  In  1S63  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss 
l.ucy  Shorptnlierg,  of  Boston,  Mas*,  lie  is  a  Republican  in 
politics  ami  an  advocate  of  "  high  license." 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAPPELL  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  His  father.  Dr.  I'.  S.  Chappell.  was  a  manufacturing  chemist 
of  Baltimore,  and  his  mother,  Mary  ( Furlongi  Chappel,  a  native  of 
that  city,  resides  there  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Since  1849,  W.  II. 
Chappcil  has  tx-en  the  owner  of  chemical  works  in  St.  l.ouis,  and 
first  tame  to  Hyde  Park  in  1*50.  where  he  purchased  twenty  acres 
in  Hubbard's  subdivision  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  simi- 
lar works  near  the  growing  city  of  Chicago.  Hut  the  factory  which 
he  then  built  was  destroyed  by'  lire  the  same  year,  occasioning  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  his  northern  venture.  In  he 
resumed  in  Chicago  at  his  present  location,  the  firm  being  Mahla 
tt  Chappell.  They  turn  out  annually  large  quantities  of  staple 
chemicals,  both  proprietors  having  long  experience  as  scientific  and 
practical  chemists,  Eleven  acres  of  his  original  Hyde  Tark  pur- 
chase were  sold  by  Mr.  Chappell  to  the  (iovernment  for  a  marine 
hospital  in  IS£>7,  lor  §22.000  (the  twenty  having  cost  him  $10,000 
in  1859).  and  this  sale  not  having  been  perfected  on  account  of 
some  trifling  circumstance,  the  same  were  sold  in  iSSj  for  $125,000. 
One  of  Mr.  Chappcll's  sons.  H.  W.,  has  charge  of  the  Chicago 
works  as  superintendent;  another.  W.  II..  of  the  St.  I  ami* 
work*,  in  the  same  capacity,  both  educated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Itoston.  A  third  son,  Howard  p..  is  a 
special  student  of  Professor  Hoffman,  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
having  graduated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale.  A 
daughter.  Mary,  was  married  in  1877  to  Kichard  C.  Perkins,  of 
Bradford,  England,  while  Miss  Julia  Chapjicll  remains  at  home 
Mrs.  Chappell,  before  marriage,  was  Miss  Eliza  Whitehill,  a 
daughter  of  Elder  John  Whitehill.  who  moved  from  Alton  to  St. 
Low*  in  1826.  They  have  resided  in  Hyde  Park  since  1S67.  and 
spent  the  summer  there  since  1859. 

LEANDER  DEVINE  CUNDEE  was  born  Scplcmber  26, 
I ?47,  in  Athens  County.  Ohio,  of  Henry  M.  an.l  lane  (Rickey) 
Condcc.  The  family  removed  to  Coles  County.  111.,  in  1*54. 
Young  Condcc  received  an  academic  education  at  Kankakee,  and 
graduated  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
inthcclassof  1S68.  Admitted  to  the  Bur  In  Michigan  and  Illinois, 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  111  Butler.  Bate-.  Co.,  . 
Mo .  where  he  held  the  office  of  City  Attorney  fothrce  years.  In 
i37t  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  from  1S74  to  187b  was  of  the  firm 
of  Richmond  \  Condce.  He  afterwards  practiced  alone  until 
1**1.  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  K.  Bliss.  In  1S74 
Mr.  Condce  went  to  reside  in  Hyde  I'ark.  of  which  he  was  chosen 
Attorney  in  1S79,  holding  the  office  until  his  resignation  in  March, 
1883,  He  is  Republican  in  politics.  I  le  was  elected  State  Sena- 
tor  for  the  Second  Senatorial  District,  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
from  January  14,  1381-84.  "c  was  chairman  of  the  Important 
enmmittee  on  incorporations.  In  March.  1S71,  he  mat  tied  Miss 
Margaretta  I..  Stobie.  who  died  in  March,  1SS1,  leaving  three 
children — Henry  S..  born  in  April,  1S72.  in  Butler.  Mo.:  Florence 
Louise.  March,'i874.  in  Chicago:  and  |essie  S..  February.  |88|. 
in  Hyde  I'ark.  August  24.  1*82.  Mr.  Condcc  married  Mrs. 
Martha  |.  »\  atcrbttry,  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Condcc  is  a  Knight 
Templar  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 

loHN  ELLIOTT  COWLES  wai  born  July  29.  iS42.in  Rome. 

X.  V-,  of  Stephen  II.  and  Angelina  (Scars)  Cowles.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Isaac  Sears,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  ol  1812.  The 
mother  died  in  1850  and  the  father  in  1S57.  Mr.  Cowles  received 
in  academii  education,  and  at  Ac  age  o:  niMWM  HllfartMl  III  the 
Tenth  New  York  Yoluntcct  Cavalry,  at  Syracuse,  September  10. 
i36t.  He  went  in  a*  a  private  and  came  out  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  was  wounded  June  24,  1864.  and  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  a  grateful  country.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  18(15. 
and  soon  embarked  in  the  business  0!  publishing  daily  market  re- 
ports, and  is  now  of  the  firm  of  Cowles  &  Dunklcy,  in  that  line. 
Since  :87b  he  has  lieen  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange. 
May  20.  ts<>*,  Mr.  Cowles  was' married  to  Miss  Florence,  a  daugh- 
ter of  T.  W.  Thompson,  a  merchant  of  Cortland.  N.  Y..  by  whom 
he  has  had  two  children— Frances  II.  in  1871.  and  John  T.  in  1873. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowles  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Crimen  and 
have  reside,!  In  Hyde  Park  since  their  marriage.  He  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics 

JOSEPH  A.  D  \YOl.  was  born  May  0,  l8}j.  In  Fall  River. 

Benjamin  D.  and  Almira  (Warren)  Davol.  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  his  birth  there  settled  :n  Rhode  Island  two 
French  brothers  of  the  name  which,  through  some  variations  in 
spelling,  has  crystallised  into  Davol  in  the  North  and  Duval  in  the 
South,  loseph'  A.  is  the  grandson  of  Aimer  ami  great-grandson 
of  Pardon  Davol.  one  of  those  brothers.  On  the  mother's  side  he 
is  descended  in  the-  ninth  generation  from  Richard  Warren,  one  uf 
.he  original  pilgrims  q(  (he  "May flow."  through  Nathaniel,  Rich- 


ard.  Samuel.  James,  (iamalicl,  [oseph  and  Almira.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  J.  A.  Davol  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  jeweler,  at  War- 
ren. R.  I.,  and  in  l3s(i  came  to  Chicago  and  went  into  the  jewelry 
business.  The  panic  of  1857  and  the  subsequent  depression  were 
not  favorable  to  his  trade,  and  in  18.(14  he  became  a  inrmlicr  of  the 
firm  of  Phillips  &  Davol,  wholesale  dealers  in  druggists' sundries. 
In  Kstib.  selling  out  to  his  partner,  Mr  Davol  became  interested  in 
a  cotton  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  anil  in  1869.  returning  to 
Chicago,  purchased  a  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Since 
1878  he  has  been  chiefly  interested  in  real  estate,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Blue  Island  1-and  ,v  Building 
Company,  In  18(13  he  matricd  Annie,  a  daughter  of  William 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  historic  family  of 
that  name-  To  them  have  been  born  three  children — Joseph  B.. 
in  : -i.j,  ....  rge  K  ,  in  ifiOr)  and  Elizabeth  M  1,  [-74.  '  H,,v 
have  resided  in  Hvdc  Park  since  1670. 

JAMES  SI1EPHARD  DICKINSON  was  bornjune  JO,  1838. 
in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  son  of  William  P.  and  Sarah  (Watkinsi  Dickin- 
son.  The  father  was  an  expert  accountant  and  an  ardent  Whig; 
he  died  in  1S74.  The  Dickinsons  are  of  early  New  England  and  Old 
F'ngland  stuck.  The  maternal  grandmother  was  of  Dutch  or  Knick- 
erbocker descent.  Having  graduated  at  the  high  srhi.-i]  of  Chkopce. 
Mass.,  young  Dickinson  first  served  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  to 
the  drug  business  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  ttien  became  a  saletMHMl 
for  a  drughousc  in  Worcester  for  three  years.  In  18(12  he  enlisted 
in  the  51st  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  appointed 
hospital  steward,  and  served  until  the  lall  of  18(13,  He  then  came 
West,  and  went  into  the  drug  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  where  he  remained  three  years.  After  two  years  in 
the  same  line  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1 809 
to  take  the  position  of  chiel  clerk  in  the  supply  department  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  the  sup- 
ply agent.  In  l86i  Mr.  Dickinson  married  Estclla,  a  daughter  uf 
Professor  <iill>ert,  of  the  Worcester  Academe,  at  Worcester.  Mass. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children — Edwin  Ames,  born  in  Wor- 
cester in  August,  18(14,  and  Estclle  Blanche,  lx>rn  in  Cedar  Rapids 
in  1 868.  The  son  is  now  chief  clerk  in  the  construction  depart- 
ment of  1  he  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  I'ickinson 
has  resided  in  Hyde  Park  since  1872,  wi.ere  he  has  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  educational  and  political  matters,  always  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket. 

JtillN  DUNN  was  bom  April  24,  1840,111  Barnstaple  En- 
gland. ar.il  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  April,  1S70.  He  was 
admitted  as  attorney  and  solicitor  in  England,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  New  Yurk  City  about  three  years.  In  1853  he  came 
to  Chicago  to  enter  the  seivicc  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  which  he- 
has  since  remained,  now  tilling  the  positon  of  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  He  is  also  vice-consul  of  Orcnt 
Britain,  at  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn  are  attendants  at  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hyde  I'ark.  where  they  have  resided 
since  1876. 

MARTIN  HENRY  FOSS  was  (Kirn  in  Thornton,  X.  H„ 
April  2,  IH32,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park,  near  Ken. 
wood.  February  4.  l83l.  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  11.  and 
1-avinia  (Elliuii)  Foss.  being  of  early  New  England  origin  on  both 
sides.  I  In  mi  an.. 1 1  disirii  t  si  liool  ..;  pnrttinitics  .1'  1.  11 1.  11  in 
the  winter  months  were  supplemented  in  the  case  of  M.  II.  F'uw 
In1  one  term  at  Plymouth  Academy.  In  1853  he  came  West,  pass- 
ing ; !  1  1 ..  1  1  hii  .igo.  a  id  mewl  I  I :i  I ;  1  BM  hi  I  >:  I  • .  UK! 
two  winters  in  the  lumtier -camps  of  Wisconsin.  Returning  to 
Thornton,  he  again  came  West,  in  18(13.  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  his  only  brother.  S.  D.,  had  already  found  permanent  lodg- 
ment, and  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  him  a  Hoard  of  Trade 
inspectorship.  In  1865  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dana  Slade. 
under  the  style  of  Slade  &  Foss.  produce  merchants.  In  1S6S  he 
sold  out  his  interest  to  join  his  brother,  umler  the  style  uf  S.  D. 
Fotvs.VCo..  which,  upon  the  accession  of  two  other  partners,  in 
1S78.  became  loss,  strong  &  Co.  Meanwhile  the  business  had 
been  changed  from  product  to  grain  commission,  and  the  old  and 
new  firm  alike  commanded  the  confidence  ol  the  public,  and  always 
paid  dollar  for  dollar,  their  annual  sides  having  sometimes  exceeded 
six  million  dollars.  May  23,  1857.  Mr.  loss  married  Elirabeth 
HH  a  daughter  of  Milton  Mid  Kliia  Elliott  of  Exeter.  N  It.,  and  . 
a  member  of  the  Elliott  family  already  mentioned  She  died  Novem- 
ber 25,.  1S60,  leaving  one  child.  Henry  Augustus,  aged  eighteen 
months.  December  21.  1871.  Mr.  loss  married  Miss  Agnes  E,, 
a  daughter  of  Robert  and  Man'  I.Arklandl  Mclean,  of  Chicago. 
To  them  were  bom  Lirric  I...  May  23,  1S73.  and  Martin  Howard. 
February  IS.  1S77.  These,  with  their  mother,  and  the  oldest  son 
id  Mr  F'oss,  survive  him.  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Foss  is  of  Scotch 
descent  on  both  sides,  but  American  for  some  generations.  In 
July.  1SS3.  Henry  A,  F'oss  was  married  to  Meriam  Uumbaugh,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  of  (ierman  descent.  The  late  Mr.  Foss  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hyde  I'ark  at  the  lime  of  his 
death,  having  filled  that  office  since  April  7.  1879,  and  was  charac- 
terucd  as  "eminently  the  financial  member,  with  a  remarkable 
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ab.1 ty  to  keep  down  expenses.  By  the  llonrd  of  Trade  and  the 
Call  Hoard,  of  lu.th  of  which  he  was  a  member,  resolution,  of 
regret.  Condolence  and  eulogy,  freighted  with  ample  rvidenec  .if 
the  respect  lit  which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues,  wvrc  adopted 
and  put  on  IWOTd.  ||r  m  l,„ried  with  religious  h«n.»s.  haling 
been  a  member  ..f  the  Congregational  Church,  ami  an  obituary 
notice  of  ihc  contemporary  Press  voiced  the  public  opinion  in 
the  *  woods  .  -  Martin  II.  Eos,  was  truly  a  •  model'  citHM.  1 
kind  husband  and  lather,  charitable  without  ostentation  •  warm  in 
his  friendships  ;  as  business  man  thoroughly  upright  ;  as  a  public 
servant  thoroughly  honest."  puoui 
IIENKY  JEVveti  KURBER  was  km  Julv  17.  ,«,<>.  in 
RochoU, .  Mraffonl  Co..  X.  II..  «.„  o(  Ifciijamin  and  OBw 
lllusseyt  l-urbcr.  b..th  natives  ol  that  Male,  lie  is  of  the  ninth 
gcn..,,,,;;n  from  William  Kurber.  who  settled  near  l^rtsmLh"  n 
erne  1  ,"T  '.•';'>l,"«e  at  the  high  school  ol  Great  rails.' he 
ei.tcn.sl  llowdom  College  ,n  1S57.    ||e  withdrew  in  i.sfi,,.  ,„  ,akc 

K  '"  S,.,M'™  1  nn  elimination  was  admitted  to  th*  liar 

n  Wisconsin.  ,,.  M„n.  th(,  „f  ^  ^ 

In  August  hc  formed  a  Liw  partnership  with  K.  II.  Ellis  of  that 

Meanwh.le  he  ha. I  been  appointed  social  agenP  f„r  Wisconsin  „ 
he  Metropolitan  Kre  Insurance  Comply  of  Xew  York   an  „ 

te5\n  T"  r  '"r  WeMeri  Mate"?  n 

April  »!  the  same  year  he  became  general  manager  f„r  the  West 
ami  made  t  hicago  l,„  hca.lquartcrs  ,„  |ulv:  but  W»b rlettel  vS" 
reeved','  'n  L"i^1.11-1'-  '-"ranee  Company  SoSStaVta 
«T  I  vi  l*  <Wk  Vs  Whl":  hr  r«*3  three  and  a  half 
Nc.il,  In  May.  1970,  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  l„.-7™.  , 
memberor.hcUwIlrmof  Ihggms    Kurln-f  *  rnihrsn  a" 

lure  an7l  ,  r  f' il  n,r",,>"r  territorial  I  ce.is! 

atu«  an   a  m««r  .<  h,  and-otnee  in  Green  .tay  a,  his  death  in 

to  Ihc  press-,,  time      In  .        U  ?.  Vth  a  «™'«"«d  growth 

John,  born  .Novcmoc  Isth.l  M "  ."""V"*'™- 

^SITI,™^  ^  In  Medina. 

."U-Kv.i„,V,;„i,;n     l  hPr:',n'5  W"c  Wi,|i'""  k'  »««■  Ann  (EM- 

-Kin.  In  addVion  ^  p,X ^^lTS;i,B,:r,,t,y  ^'a^  ^ 
eelvedtlie  advantage  of  in  J,   •m,'  J  J'"'  >""unE«"»'nn  re. 

occupied  with  railr.^lTntJr^sls  ^w  i  r  'S75  hch"'--en 

of  theWcst-rn  ™ssc n~  ^'  o,  « ^  f ".'  \  "  f"""'1""  ca"hi" 
Western  Railr,JTw1,h^X^ne1,  U  k  T  Uk'  l  alt'  Kric  *C 
■S76.    In  .So3  >  r    /LTn n  nvar.it. 71 ,H' hto ,''""^'ed  Irom 

parents  of  three  children— Wi  li-,„  '/.""•"*•  N;  »■     "ley  are  the 
sell  ScVm.,„.  Septeu Z  a  1 SS?  ^sS2    l'r''  '5-  l«Ji  KUi- 
5.  and  Marian  Srvmuur.  October 


4.  ta7g.  Mr  and  Mrs  tiVinn  i,  1  ™,  "  ^vm""r-  ,)''^'- 
eupal  fhurcl,  ..(  Ilvde  I'.rL  uh       k     '?brrS  °'  *■  l'a"1  s 

VA.\  Hoi  I  IS  II  I'  .  -i  vc    ,     V  h»"  ,csiJt-11  *»•  IS7«. 
JWuary  £  in'  ^„^C JH«        .f«-J«d*e.  was'bom 

I'mdand  Kunice  (S.tckct|.  Ilil  .ii!!  Ti  i  i.'  bc'"K  ■  «' 
his  uncle.  ,l,e  Key.'Xvw'  a  wtll "hSSTlSES  f" 

eh-rgym.n  ..f  «esi,  ™  \„  vj  a  »«■  "-known  frusnyterian 
"~  ■    ■    .         >  ork.     I  he  moiher  was  a  sister  of  the 
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cm  of  c^0;u  SStir^^4f^g 
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which  January  i.  ts32.  becjine  11,-^.1,,,  ,v  Kurber  In  istrf,  |„a~ 
Hteta  wen,  to  reside  in  Hyde  Krk 

w,cc  mimed-hrst.  ,n  ,^7.  ,„  Kli/abeth  S  ,  a  .Uu^er  .7  W 
C  Morse,  ongmally  of  Massachusetts,  bu,  then  a  reside, ,  Vv" 
Ew^"M   ^  Somber  ,  ,s3,    A  yew  later  fee 

CHARLES  HITCHCOCK  was  born  April  4  ts3s  i„  ||a„ 
S"'-f  ^.M*S-         .«ied  a:  Mfkoui  in  Kcnw'il". 

cock.  «ho  came  over  from  England  and  WttM  ■  New  H.iun  ,„ 
1044.  he  intermediate  members  of  the  line  being  l.ukc  Ir  tben- 
«er    kev.  Cad.  Gad.  Jr..  M.  II.,  and  Charles.  Sr.    fhe  latlnr 
died  November  9,  |s4,,,  atu|  ,hc  mo,hcr,  by  birth  Abigail  I.  Hill 
also  of  early  New  England  origin,  died  May  2,  1S81.    The  publir- 
«cho.,l  etlucation  of  young  Hitchcock  having  been  supplemented  liv 
a  |u,ual  ^nirse  at  Phillip*-  Academy,  in  Andovcr.  he  entered  Han', 
mouth  t  ollcgc-  ,n  1K47.  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1S51.  Hirine 
KWlM  biw  one  year  under  l>aniel  Itlaisdell,  treasurer  of  the  ojO. 
lege,  be  went  to  W  ashington,  U,  C,  to  till  the  positiiw  ol  pnile^,, 
in  an  academy,  which  he  held  one  year.    He  u«ed  his  leisure  lime 
to  continue  Ihc  study  of  law.  under  the  guidance  of  the  Han 
Joseph  llradley.    In  the  fall  of  1S53  he  entered  the  senior  class  of 
the  liana  Law  School,  of  Harvard  College.    After  further  initii. 
lion  in  the  practice  of  law  under  Harvev  Icuell,  of  Boston,  he  »» 
admitted  to  the  Itar  in  1854.    Coming  to  Chicago,  he  entered  the 
othce  of  \\  illums  \  Womlbridge,  and  was  enrolled  a  member  nl 
the  liar  of  Illinois  (  Moher  to.  |8«4.    In  1S56  he  »is  oi  the  laa 
brm  of  Hitches  k  \  <;..od«Hn  for  about  a  year,  and  later  on  of 
t.allup.V;  Hitchcock,  which  terminated  in  tS6j.    Hitchcock  &  Du- 
pce.  iSuj  to  isirf!,  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Evarts,  became  llilch- 
ciKik,  Dupec  \  Evarts.  t»o6  lo  1S73.  and  by  his  withdrawal  li.vame 
again  Hitchcock  &  Ih.pce.    In  1S75  it  was  channed  to  flilchc«:k, 
l|upee  ft  Judah,  enntinuing  until  Ihc  death  of  the  scni.*  number. 
Mr.  littdKDCk  was  president  of  the  State  Constitutional  Luoien. 
l,on  of  1.S7.)— "t|R.  1,,-st  yvt  adopte.1  of  Anv  rican  State  constitu- 
1*  tKsiliv'i  'us  wcll-kn.mn  services  as  presiding  officer,  was 

author  of  some  of  its  more  important  new  provisions.  He  «» 
elected  one  of  the  County  Commissioners  after  the  fire,  ani!  sal 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  remission  by  the  Stale  uf  the 
city  s  debt,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  to  build  its 
bridges.  July  10.  |3<».,  Mr.  Hitchcock  married  Miss  Annie  Mc- 
(  .ure,  of  Chicago,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Julia  (Kodgersl  .Mc- 
Clnre.  the  mother  being  a  native  of  Slaten  Island,  and  bOU  pirent« 
of  Scotch. Irish  descent.  Coming  West  in  tS}6,  thev  were  noiiir.j; tbe 
early  settlers  of  I ...kc  County.  Ill  .  where  Mr  Hitchcock  was  bum. 
At  the  meeting  ol  the  Itar,  held  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  soon 
alter  bis  decease,  one  nu-mlaT  did  not  hesitate  to  rharacteriie  him 
as  "l.rst  among  his  peers;  "  another  said:  "His  great  rcputatinft 
never  exceeded  his  merits."  and  a  third  added:  "I  learned  to  rsteMi 
him  for  his  high  i  iitture.  his  eminent  legal  talent  and  his  sterling 
integrity."  The  general  estimate  of  the  liar  ranked  him  as  an  ac- 
curate and  able  lawyer  in  commercial  and  corporation  cases,  il  in- 
deed he  had  an  equal  in  argument  before  the  court,  while  !•  is-  per- 
sona! worth  was  recognised  by  a  still  wider  circle. 

Ml  LOCI  KFORD  KELLOGG  was  born  in  1849,  in  R«Jnua. 
IclTerson  Co.,  X,  V.,  son  of  James  fi.  and  Sarah  (liifiordl  KeliO£g, 
both  of  English  ancestry.  The  father  was  a  member  ol  Ihc  Nrs- 
}  "»k  Legislature  about  lSf.s.  Milo  C.  Kellogg  gratltinted  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1870.  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  tiray.V  Marlon,  manufacturers  of  telegraph 
instruments,  with  whom  and  their  successors,  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  he  has  since  remained,  now  filling  the  positior,  of  super- 
intendent of  the  manufacturing  department;  be  i«  ateadMMf 
and  stockholder.  Eor  the  last  few  years— since  about  lS79—he 
has  been  largely  inlere-tcd  in  telephone  developments,  being  n  di- 
rector i.td  stockholder  in  Ihc  Central  I'  nM.n  I  elephonc  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago:  also  in  the  Cumberland  Telephone 
A:  Telegraph  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Nashville.  Tenn., 
and  in  the  Great  Southern  Telephone  Ar  Telegraph  Company,  with 
hcad.juartcrs.  in  Xew  Orleans.  In  1S73  Mr.  Kellogg  marred 
Maty  Frances,  a  daughter  of  Calvin  HeWolf.  a  well-known  l»w- 
>*r.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  early  settler  of  Chicago.  The)  a" 
the  parents  of  three  children— Annie  P.,  born  in  1*74:  If  K"v 
l»e\.Volf.  bom  in  1R77.  and  Jame.  lolford.  born  in  1SS1.  l'r  *»» 
Mrs.  Kcll.vgg  are  attendants  at  live  First  Presbyterian  CTiurch. 
Hyde  Park,  where  thev  have  resided  since  1S-6. 

JONATHAN-  ASA  KENNICOTT  was  born  February 
in  Mbion.  X.  V..  of  lonalhan  and  fane  iMcMillini  Krnmfrt'. 
1  he  mother  was  r»,„  j„  Kciiw.i.mI,  n«r  Edinburgh,  Gotland.  *raia 
gave  occasion  to  the  naming  of  Kenwood,  now  in  Uf*  f**  V 
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Mr.  Kcnnicott,  when  he  bustt  his  home  there  in  11*56.  The  family 
is<lc*ecndcd  from  Robert  Kennicult,  I).  I),  of  lamdon.  a  celebrated 
Creek  scholar,  and  from  Benjamin  kennicult,  l>.  D..  (171S-17S3), 
the  eminent  English  Hebraist.  In  1S31  young  Kennicntl  CMM  to 
Chicago,  and  in  1S411  began  to  suidy  medicine  under  his  eldest 
brother.  John  A.  In  1*43  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  I>..  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Intt  instead  of  practicing  his  pro- 
fession, he  became  the  partner  of  another  brother,  William  1!..  in 
dentistry,  and  so  remained  (or  three  years.  In  I he  removed  to 
Milwaukee,  where  he  continued  to  practice  dentistry,  uniting 
thereio  the  art  o(  engraving,  which  he  had  learned  without  a 
master  In  1  *?o  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  dental  instru- 
ments, and  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  in  11*51,  obtained  the  lirst  pre- 
mium from  his  exhibit  n(  a  complete  set  nl  dental  instruments, 
which  be  sold  for  $350.  Upon  hi*  recovery  from  severe  illness  in 
ISfJ.  he  left  Milwaukee,  and  after  an  interval  ol  rest  ami  reel  ca- 
tion settled  permanently  in  Chicago  in  1S53.  In  that  year  he 
received  from  the  Ohio  Dental  College  the  degree  of  It.  I).  S.. 
"  for  valuable  contributions  to  dental  science."  Among  these  were 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  retain 
artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth,  and  the  process  o(  capping  the  cxpo«ed 
nerve*  nl  teeth  instead  of  the  liarbarous  method  of  killing  them, 
before  in  use.  In  1S54,  he  married  Wm  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
<laughter  of  the  late  Alien  Fi*ke,  and  sister  of  Kobctt  A.,  and 
William  A.  Fiske,  both  e  lergymen  of  the  Fpiscopal  Church.  Mrs. 
Kcnnicott  has  been  almost  a  lifelong  and  an  eminently  success- 
ful educator,  her  late-st  enterprise  being  the  Kenwood  Female 
Seminary.  Mr  Kcnnicott  is  distinguished  not  alone  f<>r  hi* 
scientific  attainments  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  hut  in  almost 
every  branch  of  modern  research,  and  especially  bw  his  *ucce**  in 
the  cultivation  of  flower*  and  fruit*.  Mr.  and  Mm.  Kcnnicott 
hare  three  children,  all  daughter*,  the  eldest,  Maud,  being  the 
wife  of  I >r.  T.  J.  Reid,  of  Toncha  Springs,  Col.  She  is  the 
mother  of  one  son.  William  Kcnnicott,  born  at  Kenwood,  the 
home  of  hi*  grandparents.  April  2f>,  1SS3.  lh-.  Reid  is  the  gTand- 
*iti  of  Colonel  John  Reid,  who  was  a  commander  of  Virginia 
troop*  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother. Mary  Campbell,  was  the  niece  and  ward  of  Patrick  Henry. 

KUCENK  COX  ANT  I.ONC  was  born  October  J|,  1S37,  in 
Itrauilon.  Rutland  Co..  Vt.  .  His  father,  the  Hon.  James  Long, 
came  West  in  the  same  year  with  hi*  brother-in-law,  Judge  Samuel 
Hoard,  ti>gethcr  with  their  families.  A  short  lime  before  Messrs, 
l.ong  and  Hoard  had  edited  a  newspaper  at  Fort  Covinglon,  N. 
Y.,  but  hearing  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Illinois, 
concluded  to  try  farming,  and  after  a  fair  trial,  gave  it  op  to  those 
of  more  experience.  They  moved  into  Chicago  about  the  year 
1S30,,  where  young  Long,  the  subject  of  the  biography,  received  his 
education,  first  at  the  public  schools  and  later  in  Iteardsley's 
Academy.  In  Iti<3  he  entered  the  Marine  Hank,  remaining  until 
February,  1*74,  first  as  a  clerk  and  fubsetruently  an  officer  of  that 
institution.  In  March,  1S74,  he  went  into  business  with  his 
brother,  John  C.  Long,  under  the  style  of  F.ugene  C.  Long  \  Ivro.. 
money  brokers.  In  1^70.  he  entered  live  office  of  his  father-in-law, 
ludgc  Van  H.  Higgins.  He  was  married  to  Miss  llattie  K.  Ilig- 
gin*  in  <  >c1ober.  1  [15s,  br  whom  he  ha*  had  live  children,  two  living, 
aged  respectively  nine  and  thirteen  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long 
are  members  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  (Ink  Park,  where 
they  have  resided  since  I  Son,.  Mr.  Long's  paternal  ancestor*  were 
Marylandcrs,  and  through  hi*  mother's  father.  John  t  onant,  o( 
llraiidon,  Vt.,  and  her  grandfather.  Chaunecy  Conant  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  he  trace*  de».ent  frotn  Roger  Conant.  Iborn  in 
Fngland  in  109.3,  settled  in  Plymouth  Colony  in  1(123,  died  in 
1(171)!,  the  first  C.nvcrnur  of  an' early  settlement  on  Cape  Ann, 
founder  of  Sales,  Ma**.,  in  1(12(1.  and  afterward  a  -  justice  of  the 
uanerlv  court-" 

JOHN  I.  MrCI.ELL.AN  »as  born  September  5.  1333.  in 
Livings-ton,  Columbia  Co..  X.  V..  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  R.  and 
Catharine  (Corner)  McClellan.  The  father  is  of  Scotch,  and  the 
mother  of  mi xrd  (ierman  and  Dutch  origin,  t  irandfathir  ( iafMf 
settled  in  Columbia  County  toward  the  close  of  the  latl  century. 
In  1S45  Dr.  McClellan  removed  to  Wisconsin,  settling  near 
Kenosha.  He-  was  a  mcml<er  of  the  lirst  constitutional  convention 
of  that  Stale,  and  afterward  of  its  Senate.  The  early  education  of 
young  McClellan  in  the  district  school  was  supplemented  by  a 
two- years  cuurse  at  a  higher  school  in  Kenosha,  and  in  1853  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  E,  W.  Kvans.  then  of 
Kenosha,  and  late  ol  the  Chicago  liar.  In  1B55  Mr.  McClellan 
entered  the  law  department  of  Albany  University,  graduating  in 
1S56.  Returning  to  Wisconsin,  he  wa*  admitted  to  the  liar,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Oconto.  In  IS57  he  WM  elected  District 
Attorney,  and  successively  reelected  until  January.  I*'u,  when  he- 
was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney^  Hrner.il  ol  the  State.  Resign- 
ing in  March,  1*63,  he  resumed  practice  at  Racine,  but  111  May, 
I864  was  appointed  bv  the  President  to  the  nltice  of  Assistant 
C>uarlsrma«cr  of  Volunteer*,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  ud  placed 


in  charge  of  Johnson's  Island,  in  Sandusky  Hay.  and  afterward  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  "(Quitting  the  service  in  1S66,  he  settled  in  Chi- 
cago and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  a  growing 
preference  for  commercial  law.  Associated  from  time  to  time  with 
different  partners,  in  tSSi  he  organized  the  present  firm  of  Me 
Clellan  &  Cummins,  the  junior  member  being  his  son-in-law.  In 
tSbi  Mr.  McClellan  married  Julia  C  Wheldon.  of  Racine.  Wis. 
They  arc  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  have  resided  in 
Kenwood  *ince  the  spring  of  1SS1.  They  are  the  parent*  of  two 
children— Helen  II.,  m-rried  January  17.  tSio.  to  Henjamin  F. 
Cummin*,  now  the  law  partner  o(  her  father;  and  of  Edward  W.. 
born  in  Chicago  in  November,  l3<>7.  Mr.  Met  icllan  i.  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics. 

II.  S.  \  F.  S.  OSItORNF  arc  law  partner-  and  brothers,  being 
the  son*  of  Milo  and  Phrebe  A.  (Snyrel  Osborne.  Their  grand- 
father, David  Osborne,  married  a  Miss  Curtis,  whose  mother  wa*  a 
Standi*h.  ami  a  lineal  de-s-rntlanl  of  the  historic  Mile*.  Three 
brother*  Osltorne  came  out  from  Fngland  in  1621).  and  the  Cur. 
liscs also  were  of  early  New  England  origin.  Mrs.  Osborne  be- 
longed on  the  father's  side  to  an  obi  historic  family  of  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  to  one  no  less  distinguished  in  the  record* 
ol  the  same  Stale.  Her  grandfather,  Aaron  kitchel.  won  national 
renown  as  a  xolilier  of  live  Revolution,  and  the  hatred  of  lories  as 
commissioner  of  forfeited  estates.  Aftel  the  organization  of  the 
trovernmenl  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  eight  terms,  anil  in 
1S07  was  chosen  Senator,  Henry  SayTC  Osborne  was  born 
November  14,  1*4».  and  Frank  Sayrc  ( Winrnc  July  24.  11*44.  in 
New  Vork  l  it)  ,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  Ihe*  business  of  a 
steel  engraver.  In  1S52  he  came  West,  and  settled  in  Rock  County. 
Wis.  Hoth  sons  successively  graduated  at  Ilcloit  College,  the  elder 
in  the  class  of  1SI12.  and  the  younger  in  that  of  tM6i  On  leaving 
college  II.  S.  enlisted  in  the  Slh  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  was  not 
mustered  out  until  February.  lH«6,  when  he  settled  in  Chicago, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  ihe  liar  in  1M9,  Meanwhile  F. 
S,  had  *pettt  three  year*  as  a  teacher  in  Long  Island,  anil  lead 
studied  law  during  hi*  leisure  hours.  In  1B70  he  devoted  his  time 
more  exclusively  10  the  study  of  law.  was  admitted  to  the  liar,  and 
returned  to  the  West  to  go  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in 
Chicago.  October  20,  1S74,  he  married  Louise  V,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  I-  I.,  and  thev  are  the 
parents  of  (our  children — Sarah  N.,  born  in  1S75,;  Cornelia  S..  in 
I.S77;  Lawrence  W.,  in  1*70,:  and  Harold  S..  in  iS3l.  Mr.  and 
Mr*.  MMM  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  II.  S.  Os- 
Uirne  is  a  bachelor  and  a  PrcsbUc-rian.  lloth  brothers  arc  Repub- 
lican* in  politic*  and  have  resided  together  in  llvde  Park  »ince 
1S73. 

I'HOMAS  COULD  l  I  l  ls  wa*  born  in  1S31  in  Montville. 
New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  being  the  second  of  seven  children  of 
Asnhel  and  Mary  Ann  (Alien!  Otis.  In  early  manhood  Ihe  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  but  afterward  went  into 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1S45.  For  over  ten 
years  he  wa*  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  keeping  about  one 
hundred  cows,  and  with  another  dealer  in  that  line  supplied  nearly 
all  the  milk  then  sold  in  Chicago.  He  died  in  April.  '-71.  leaving 
DIM  son.  three  daughters,  and  their  mother,  who  St.. I  survives  at 
the  ag-  of  eighty-two.  Mr.  Oti*  worked  with  his  father  until 
about  |Sc,7,  when  he  and  his  elder  brother  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  style  ol  II.  \  T.  Otis.  Since  lS'14  be  has  been 
mainly  occupied  a*  a  capitalist,  building  and  caring  (or  hi*  prop- 
erty interests.  In  iMj  he  married  Carrie  Arnold,  of  North  King- 
ston, K.  L.  who  died  iune26.  1*1*0,  leaving  five  children— tkorgc 
A.,  born  May  25.  isob:  W.  Irving.  February  22,  |tn:  Jennie  E„ 
November  24,  1S72;  Thomas  K..  Novemlier  I,  1S74.  and  Mary 
Margaret,  September  36,  iSt(>.  July  15,  1S82,  Mr.  mis  married 
F.lla,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Freeborn,  also  of  North  Kingston.  R.  I. 
Mr.  this  is  a  Methodist,  and  in  polities,  a  Republican. 

WALT  ER  PRollV  was  born  in  1S40  near  Perth.  Canada,  the 
only  -on  of  James  and  Jane  (Stewart)  I'roby.  The  family  removed 
to  Itoston,  Mas*.,  in  1S4S.  At  about  the  age  of  eighteen  voting 
Proby  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  entering  a  dry  good*  house 
of  that  city  as  clerk.  In  1S71  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account  in  ihe  *ame  line  as  the  senior  member  of  Proby  ic  Vinal, 
wlto  dissolved  partnership  in  1S77,  the  business  being  continued 
by  Mr.  Proby  alone.  In  1878  he  came  to  Chicago  and  established 
llie  Parisian  Suit  Company  in  the  Palmer  House  block,  comer  of  Mon- 
roe and  State,  where  he  still  remain*.  Since  t&33  J.  W.  T  utile,  for 
manv  years  in  the  dry  good*  line  in  Boston,  has  been  a  partner  in 
the  Parisian  Suit  Company.  In  February,  1867.  Mr.  IVohy  mar. 
tied  Amelia,  a  daughter  of  William  Robinson,  mill-owner,  ol  Hast, 
ings  County.  Ontario,  Canada.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  boy* 
and  three  girls,  the  former  Iniug  borri  as  follows.  James  William, 
in  lloston,  November  tS,  iS'.?;  Walter  Stewart,  in  Chicago,  in 
February,  1874,  and  Arthur  in  Hyde  Park,  in  July.  1881.  Mr. 
ami  Mr*.  Proby  are  attendants  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  uf 
Hyde  Park.    They  have  resided  at  Kenwood  since  iSSa. 
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PENSOVKR  LEVI  SIIKHMAN  was  Iwrn  In  l8jl  in  I'on  - 
pey,  nnw  i^ifavi'ttc.  Onon.iago  Co.,  N.  V.,  **>n  of  Ucnletl  ami 

U live  (Johnson)  Sherman.  His  grandfather,  James  Sherman,  an 
offshoot  of  lilt  historic  Sherman  family,  and  near  relative  ol  Kog;  r 
Sherman  of  Revolutionary  fame,  removed  with  his  wilt  ami  chil- 
dren from  Stamford.  Ctmn.,  it>  1'omp.y,  N.  V.    Having  received 

a  UHamratory «U»Wltoo  in  tin;  KwTwW»|l  «'  Homer  anil  I'ompcy 
Hill.  I*.  I.."  Sherman  entered  llamillon  College  in  ll|7.  Ml 
graduated  in  the  dam  of  1*51-  Me  then  studied  law  under  l>ani« ■'. 
Coll,  of  Nwr,  and  in  iSjJ  came  U»  Chicago,  where  he  entire: 
the  law  nih«e  of  Collins  A  Williams,  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
of  Illinois,  tkiohcr  27.  ltj4  anil  has  ever  since  practiced  his  pro- 
fission  in  Chicago.  In  is;;  In-  married  Louise  A.,  daughter  «'l 
lion.  John  R  hii.kin-.on.  ol  Hinghatmon.  N.  Y..  and  a  niece  lA 
Hon.  Daniel  S.  I iickiiisnn.  United  Mates  Senator  from  New  YofV 
from  U44  to  l»fo  They  have  live  —  mis  John  Dickinson  Shcr- 
man  was  Issrn  in  iSiijin  Chicago,  and  his  parents  removed  to  Ken 
wool  a  few  mon! us  laier  in  the  SWOB  \car.  '  Receiving  his  earlv 
education  in  tin'  dtsiii.t  and  high  sehoolsol  Hyde  l'ark.  he  entered 
Hamilton  (.allege.  graduating  in  the  class  of  tSii.  He  has  sine. 
lilleJ  Hie  position  of  re|»irier  on  trie  (  hicigo  Tribune,  was  editor 
of  the  South  C hicago  Daily  IVml  from  June  to  November,  iMj. 
and  is  nine  matwging  editor  the  Hvde  I'afk  Heralil,  l.uncs 
Hooch  Sherman  was  Ixirn  in  IS63  in  Kenwood.  Receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  Hyde  I'ark  schools,  he  look  a  partial  course 
at  lac  I  nivcrsiiv  of  t  hicago,  and  in  iftl  became  a  mrinUir  ol  the 
loCOl  stall  ol  me  v  hii.igo  Times.  In  l-'eheuary.  la-ij,  he  made  a 
trip  ihrough  Mexico  as  traveling  correspondent  for  Eastern  jour. 
11  ils;  and  in  January.  tcMEf.  became  assistant  eihlor  of  the  Chicago 
Eye.  The other  ihildrvn  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'.  1..  Sherman  are  1'. 
I...  Jr..  born  in  1*417;  Samuel,  in  imar),  ami  knger  in  1S71. 

AI.HKKl'  liOODWII.I.  sI'Al.DINi.  was  born  Scplcnil-ir 
2.  I  s vi.  in  Hymn,  t  Igie  Co.,  111.,  of  James  1..  and  Harriet  I. 
I«ii«*hvill)  Spalding  .'lie  father  died  in  Is?').  and  the  mother 
with  her  children  remove,!  10  kockford  in  l-^J.  hour  years  later, 
A.  11.  Spalding  left  school  and  went  to  clerk  for  a  grocery  store  in 
Kuckfurd.  Inn  soon  came  to  Chicago,  going  into  the  store  of 
Meeker  Cc  Darker,  until  the  spring  of  |s(.s.  when  he  returned  to 
kockford.  and  went  into  the  counting  room  of  the  Kockford 
Register  .is  book-keeper.  I  laving  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
lhm  new  game  ul  base  Hall  since  (*<*■,  and  been  a  successful  player 
ol  the  ron-t  City  Club,  he  was  invited  lo  join  (he  |tos|on  Club  in 
ISji,  wilh  wlnini  lie  remained  until  H711.  In  the  winierol  1*73- 
IS74  he  visaed  rliiropc  In  mike  arrangements  for  the  contemplated 
lour  of  that  coalmen!  by  his  club  and  their  competitors,  the 
A T 1 1  i-'.i.  »ii  I  lr.la-.li  iplii  1  .  anil  in  1  "74  ai  rumpanii  il  both  on  thai 
famous  base  ball  lii-.iruamcnt.  He  returned  to  t'h.eago  in  iS'b  to 
lake  charge  of  the  Chicago  Club  as  captain  and  manager,  of  which 
organization  Ik  is  now  the  president.  In  1 "■"''>  he  formed  wilh  his 
brother,  James  Walter.  Lbc  linn  of  A.  tl.  Spalding  \  Hro.,  dealers 
in  haw  fcaW  supplies  I  if  lute  vears  iheir  business  has  taken  a 
much  wider  range,  bring  the  general  hcadipiartcrs  in  the  WiM  for 

all  lines  of  sporling  g  I-.  hunting  and  lishing  equipments,  and 

tile  like.  In  |3H,  Mr.  Sjialiling  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Keith,  of  l 'ampi'lto.  Mass.,  by  whom  he  has  had  one  child.  Keith 
SpdiJing.  born  in  1S77.  Wilh  Ins  wile,  who  is  a  member,  he  is  a 
Ircipient  altcmlant  at  the  services  ol  ihe  l'rcsbvlerian  Chnrch.  He 
has  just  built  himself  a  home  in  Kcnwixxl,  on  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
taut  t-'iftielh  Sireet, 

(iEKMtliE  STEWART  was  born  in  1S24,  in  '.'ounty  Armagh, 
Ireland,  and  came  lo  Ihe  I'niied  slates  in  Kcniainiug  in 

New  York  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  an  importing  dry  goods  house, 
he  removed  to  llallirnure  in  1S50,  where  he  engaged'  in  mercantile 
business  on  his  own  account.  (11  1S55  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
*  ihio,  and  went  into  the  business  of  pork-parking  for  a  season. 
Novemlier  t.  I.sjfi.  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  aboul  four  years 
was  engaged  in  pork-packing,  and  for  the  last  Iwenly-lhree  years 
has  been  in  the  provision  trade  as  broker.  In  1SO3  Mr.  Stewart 
married  Sarah  J.  Fleming,  a  nalive  of  Alabama,  resident  in  Chi- 
cago, who  died  ir.  lxSo,  leaving  three  children — llessie  S..  born  in 
I  add  ;  Jennie  S.,  in  IMS  ;  and  Harvey  K,  in  1S7J.  Mr.  Slewarl 
i>  a  memlier  of  the  First  1'iesbyterian  Church  of  Hyde  I'ark,  where 
he  has  resided  since  IS"*.    He  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

JOHN  I'A k K K It  I  AYI.KK.  of  Kenvv.«i.l,  Hyde  Park,  Cook 
I'm.,  was  bom  in  lh«  cily  of  Cork.  Ireland,  in  I.S35,  Ihe  oldest  son 
of  the  late  John  Tattler,  navmasteruf  II.  11.  M.  Ship  "  Wolverine." 
The  earliest  <lalc  which  Mr.  I  ayler  has  knowledge  «f  as  10  his  an- 
cestry is  the  year  11195,  in  which  year  his  grtal-great-greal-grand- 
father,  Michael  I'arkcr.  came  lo  Dublin  from  Dcvuieshire,  En- 
gland,  and  married  there  His  only  son,  Harding  Parker,  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Cork  in  1745.  and  Mayor  in  17411.  and  from  that 
year  down  In  the  present  time  ihe  family  have  held  important 
ohiccsand  occupations  in  the-  cily  and  cou'nlv  Mr.  Tayler  was 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade  in  Cork  previous  to'liis  coming  lo  Chi- 
!»KO  in  iStVi.    U  tlw  fall  of  this  year  he  formed  a  partnership  iq 


*  "ii is  n ^.i  1  wilh  the  well-known  firm  of  llrnry  Milwanl  4;  Co.,  prn. 
us,.  .1,  ilt  rs  ami  packers,  under  the  style  of  Tartar,  MuiBft 4 
1        .n  I  in  isbii  w  ithdrew  (rom  Ihe  mm  to  lake  an  mines!  In  tut 

candle  111. nufai  luring  lirm  r.f  K,  Schneider  &  Co.,  then  OTperinW 
in  1  U-ago,  loininuing  his  interesl  and  baikliaf  up  a  Urge  tune 
f.  r  l  is  hrm.  c  11  icily  with  the  wholesale  grocers,  Uridl  July,  1$}}, 
Mr  'lailir  lu-lieviiig  thai  there  was  an  opportunity  to  »Uri  un 
.1^1  1  .  v  in  l..>crj>ool  In  represent  vaimus  Chicago  intertsti.  ooe* 
cl  nlrd  to  make  the  experiment,  and  taking  wilh  him  the  oairtimccs 
rn  ommendalion  of  Ihe  wholesale  grocers,  otficiallr  imlurwil  |i 
M  i  ,  or  Heath,  and  h  iving  also  the  recommendation  ol  all  Ihf  v  hi- 
r.igo  b  ins  ptcsi.lcnis.  p.ii  ktrs  and  mailulaclurer*.  he  pnieteUrJ  ".n 
1  i"i  r,s..|.  After  nraaining  llarc  a  few  months  with  his  fam.lv, 
h,  1 .  1 1  hi  Jul  thai  more  money  was  to  be  made  In  1'hicaijo.  Re. 
firiiuig  ;  .  his  n.,:ive  city  ol  Cork,  lie  spent  a  rear  there,  and  in 
1  MoU'T.  isjs,  riliirmsl  lo  1  Imago  and  purchased  slock  In  the 
Kethv  lliewing  (i.nipanv.  iMen  «rgani>ing.  becoming  ils  Irtavurer 
an.!  s,  .-retail,  which  ntiue  he  holds  al  the  present  time.  Ilriamao 
his  ml  in  Inn.- lo  the  intttistsof  l-.i.  brewing  business,  nhkhranlo 
nirM  till  1  1  nli  lit  in  lbc  c:U.  and  is  yearly  increasing.  Jlr.lsy- 
Ki  bpn  n     ii-'      Kenwiiod  since  ls"2. 

\V  II  I  I  \  M  AcSllN  1  IIKAI.1.  was  burn  in  ibyj  in  Sharon. 
Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y..  son  of  William  and  Klcanur  (lludille. 
stone)  Thrall,  Ucoriving  his  eslumtiun  in  Ihe  tnmuion  schnols  anil 
ac  idemies  ol  ihe  rounirv.  Mr  I  hr.ill  came  to  t  hicago  in  IS}4  anJ 
enured  the  service  of  the  fialena  Jc  Chicago  Union  kailruid.  ol 
which  corporation  lie  obtained,  in  1850.  the  positron  of  federal 
ticket  agent.  In  IfsS  he  led  the:.-  to  nil  the  place  of  assrilacl 
general  passenger  agent  on  ihe  Illinois  Central,  where  lie  remained 
until  lanuarv'l.  1873.  He  ihen  received  the  appointment  °i  Star 
cral  ticket  agent  lor  the  Chicago  &  North. Western,  which  posnitrs 
he  still  hold-.  Mr.  Thrall  was  married  in  l»S»  to  Mi»  Almra 
tlovce.  of  Iklvidere.  bv  whom  he  has  had  two. hdilrcn-siniucl  U  , 
in  '|M«.  and  WHttam  A  .  Ir..  in  1SS1.  The  family  are  altemiaais 
at  St.  I'aul's  Kpiscopal  l  liurch  M  Hyde  I'ark,  where  Kiev  km  «• 
shied  since  is;u.  Mr.  Thrall  has  lieeu  a  mimlK-rof  OrielM  U*l 
since  la«,S.  is  a  meml«.r  of  Ufayelte  t  lva[aef,  Apollo  i. onmuB- 
derv  and  of  1  (riental  Consistory.  . 

HOKATTO  ItxiMIS  WAIT  was  born  A«|T»*!.  »»  " 
New-  York  Cilv.  of  [orcph  and  Harriet JleUtMl  iWhitney)  in* 
The  father  was  a  merchant  ol  New  York  ami  slieU  some 
in  Krsev  Cite.    He  was  a  -on  of  Marnuduke.  a  SoMiei  of  I.U. 

and  grandson  of  (oseph.  a  Co  el  in  Ihe  Kcuilul, unary  MTjJg 

molhcr.a  nalivr  of  mMon,  Mill  survives,  kecetvmg  hn-  either 
eduiation  at  Tnn.tv  Sch«.l.  young  Wail  prosecule.1  ™m""*>- 
vancevl  studies  in  the  grammar  -who..!  of  Columbia  t«*S»JjT": 
eral  years.  In  itM  he  came  lo  Chicago,  and  entered 
J.  \.  Scammoii,  which  he  lefl  on  (he  breakmg  out  of  the  »J» 
ion  to  enler  ihe  navy  as  a  iiav  „,;Ls,er.  He  served.,, 
souadron.  oadef  Admiral  Impont.  m  l»K  n>  Ihe  nH  «ggj 
Slier  Admiral  Tarragut.  in  l=63.  and  on  the  flag-sliir.  ***** 
nen  in  l&i  and  1M15.  and  partici|nileii  m  tm^mmit  j» 


\ftcr  the  close- of  Ihe  war  he  made  a  cruise  r. 


I  lahlgrcn 

Charli-ston.    .titer  tne  ciose  01 

|.:.,ro,wan  squadron.    « .uiiling  the  service  m  lx>>.  I«  rv'turri'd". 


l-.urotw-an  squadron.    ( iiiilling  Use  scrvKe  in  ■■»-*  •«  ■ 
C  hicago,  resuming  his  law  studies  in  the  olhceof  Joseph  V  sarker- 
Ailmit.csl  lo  the  liar  in  1*7.1.  he  became  a  member  <rf  the  ^  «■ 
*  Wait,  which  psirtnership.  on  h.s  apr-oin  nK-nt  n 1 
,.,  chancery  ol  ,'he  Circui.  1  OWt, 


Ilarker 
master  m 

lime  be  mm  given' h.s  attention  -dinosl  eschis.velv ■'»«""'^.  J  ,„ 
lire.    In  his  official  relations  he  has  given  IS^gfR^ 
bench,  liar  and  suitors.  bei»R  a  well-read  U«>er  of 
tialily  and  unim|H-achable  integrity.  I 
ried  to  Clara  Cunant  L 
'They  have  two  sons-- 
lleileman,  bom  in  isoo, 

Episcopal  t  Lurch  of  Hyde  I'ark,  where  he  has  restdeil  since 
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cachable  integrity.    In  lata.  Ml- 

ant  l  ong,  a  da.ighler  ol  James  I  «*  '''<  *  *^ 

sons-Jan.es  Jo-eph.  born  m  t^Jj*^ 


WILLIAM  EDWAKD  AIKEN  was  born  in 
his  pare,.,  being  CharleaM    and  Iknnr M  U  |hMj 


The  grandfather 


The  falbrr  was  a 
ami  removed 


al  an  earlv  period  in  ihe  history  uf  I  llicago 
drv  giK.ls  merchant  f<«  ten  o»  twelve  years,  a,™       -  >)r 
vcars  ago  to  San  Antoni".  Tex.,  where  he  now  j,e  wci|. 

Aiken  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  kuckcr.  and  a  *i»l  r  1 
known  Judge  H.  1-  Kucker.  of  Chicago.  Fellow* 
less  known  E.  A.  kucker,  a  prominent  member  .  ibe  %i 
organisation.  Sunplemenlal  10  the  publu  svt«  i_  jyfcjc, 
voting  Aiken  in  Chicago,  were  two  tern-s  a  ^  utlK 
Davenport,  luwa.  which  he  left  in  1*7=  U-  bee  one  _ l»W  .„ 
keeper  In  a  grain  commission  house.  Alter  *TJ~"'  htf  (me.  be 
that  connectiun.  and  two  in  a  similar  t**''^  "  ,  grnW  r«B»in- 
went  inter-  business  on  his  own  uccn  ml  in  '5*°  ,^,iigh!ir  "' 

siun  dealer.    In  l*7<  Mr.  Aiken  nwriuillda 
l>r,  Nouleu,  of  Madison  J'an*t>.         lhf>'  m  '  n 


/ 
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three  children— Hiram  K.,  born  in  1877,  Ida  Josephine,  born  in 
1879.  anil  Charles  Robert,  born  in  tSSn.  In  October,  iSSo,  Mr. 
Aiken  took  up  hi*  residence  in  1 1  vile  I'ark. 

CHARI.KS  MARTIN  ANDKKsoN  was  born  March  7.  1S51, 
in  Gottrnhurg.  Snellen,  anil  immigrated  to  America  in  tS"<i.  lie 
first  settled  in  Boston,  working  at  his  trade  of  painter,  which  he 
had  learned  in  Sweden,  Russia  and  Germany,  lie  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1872,  and  in  1874  removed  to  Hyde  I'ark.  where  he  Mill 
remains,  MM  where  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as 
painter,  lie  is  a  member  id  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has 
been  a  Mason  since  1876,  bel.Miging  to  South  I'ark  Lodge  and 
Fairvicw  Chapter.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  advocates 
high  license. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AVKK  was  b-rn  April  22,  1S25. 
in  Kingston.  Kockinglum  Co..  N.  II.  He  is  descended  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  John  Aver,  who  left  Kngland  in  1637.  and 
settled  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1645.  After  receiving  an  academic 
education  in  Albany,  N.  V.,  young  Aycr  entered  Dartmouth  Col. 
lege,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1S46.  He  then  studied 
law  tor  three  years,  during  the  la-st  of  which  he  attended  the  I  lan.i 
Law  School  of  I  farvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  lulv,  IS40,. 
He  began  to  practice  in  Manchester,  N".  IL,  whence  he  was  elected 
to  the  1-cgislalure  in  1S53,  and  in  IS{4  was  appointed  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Hillsboro  County,  N.  IL.  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
moval to  Chicago  in  1857.  He  was  admitted  10  the  liar  in  Illinois, 
May  Is.  1857.  and  was  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago  from  tsbi  to 
1865,  in  which  capacity  he  prepared  the  revised  charter  of  the  city 
in  1803.  He  was  afterward  of  the  law  firm  of  lleikwith,  Aver  ft 
Kales,  and  in  1875  of  Ayer  Jk  Kales.  Since  I  lev-ember,  he 
has  Iwm  general  solicitor  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In  I  SOS  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Jennie  A.,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Hopkins,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  has  had  by  her — Waller,  April  16,  1870;  Mary  Loaht, 
in  1:172.  and  Janet,  in  1577.  The  family  arc  attendants  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hyde  I'ark,  where  they  have  resided 
since  May  l,  1*73.  and  Mr.  Aycr  is  a  vestryman  of  that  church. 

CORNELIUS  BAKER,  contractor  arid  builder,  mm  born  in 
Kerry  County.  I'cnn.,  in  1S40.  where  he  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  after  leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder.  In  September,  l86t,  he  enlisted  in  the  lale  war.  and 
served  four  years  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumlx-rland.  I  le  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  was 
with  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea.  In  the  spring  of  tsdo,  lie 
came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  four  vears  at  his  trade  as  a  jour- 
neyman. He  then  embarked  in  business  Nader  the  firm  style  of 
Baker  Itros..  contractors  and  builders,  but  after  a  few  years  he  with- 
drew, and  has  since  carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  is  quite  a 
large  contractor,  and  employs  from  twelve  to  twenty  hands.  Mr. 
Itaker  has  accumulated  a  nice  property,  and  has  a  comfortable 
home  on  State  Street. 

MINARD  I.AFF.VF.R  BEERS  was  torn  March  t3,  1S47.  I« 
Callamer,  Cuyahoga  Co..  Ohio,  of  Daniel  Alexander  and  Lucy- 
Emma  (Minor)  licers.  The  father,  who  was  a  builder,  named  ihe 
son  in  honor  of  a  French  arclvtcvl.  He  was  educated  in  the  coin, 
mon  schools  and  academy  of  Collamer,  Ohio,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
became  a  student  of  Joseph  Ireland,  architect,  of  Cleveland,  t  Ihio. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1871.  and  lor  a  time  worked  as  draughts- 
man for  Architect  Wheelock.  From  1*74  «»  'S7S  be  was  of  the 
hrni  of  Cobb  „V  Beers,  architects,  and  since  then  alune  in  the  same 
business.  May  4,  1871,  Mr.  Ilccrs  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet 
Mabel  Page,  of  Collamer,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  had  thrre  chil- 
dren—Herbert l'age.  October  |S,  1S73:  Hailey  Maynnrd.  Decem- 
ber 22.  iStso:  !  eslie  Minor,  February  21,  1883.  lie  went  to 
reside  in  llvdc  I'ark  in  1S77. 

LARS  ilEKti,  of  lohn  Berg  &  firo.,  manufacturers  of  ladders, 
wootien  ware,  etc.,  was  born  in  Sweden  in  183(1  and  reared  on  a 
farm,  lie  immigrated  to  Chicago  in  1S70,  and  was  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladders,  wooden  ware.  etc.  In  I S77  he  became 
associated  with  his  bmlhcr,  lohn  Ucrg.  under  the  lirm  name  of 
John  llerg  Jv  llro.  They  do  a  heavy  business  in  ihe  manufacture 
of  ladders,  etc.,  and  give  employment  to  some  twenlv  men,  and 
have  extensive  manufacturing  premises  in  Chicago.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  resided  in  the  town  of  l_akc  for  ten  years,  and  in 
October,  1 8S3.  changed  his  plate  of  residence  to  Hyde  I'ark.  lie 
was  married  in  Chicago.  January  13,  lS7?.  to  Bclci  Swanson. 
They  have  three  children — Sophia.  Amelia  and  Leonard. 

GEORGE  MARQUIS  l!Ot i t' F.  was  born  January  II.  1842, 
son  of  Warren  S.  and  Sally  fUtlonOOd)  liogue.  The  father  was 
Ixirn  in  Vermont  and  the  mother  in  New  York.  The  family  came 
to  Chicago  in  lS,f>,  and  in  1S57  young  liogue  went  to  work  in  the 
f  night  office  of  the  Merchant's  I  lispalch.with  whom  he  remained  until 
1851J.  He  then  look  a  course  of  study  in  Cayuga  l-ake  Academy. 
Aurora,  N.  V.  Returning  in  lt6t,  he  again  entered  the  office  of 
the  same  company,  where  he  remained  until  18113.  In  June,  1S63. 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  land  department  of  the  Illinois  Cell- 
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tral,  continuing  therein  until  October.  1H67.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  the-  real  estate  business  on  his  own  account.  He  went  to 
reside  in  Hyde  Park  in  1858,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of 
Village  Clerk  from  18(14  to  |W>7,  anil  Treasurer  from  i8(h)|o  1872. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  County  Commissioners 
for  Cook  County  in  IS72.  and  served  until  1874,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  serving  one  term.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioner  in  February,  1877,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  his  resignation  in  February.  1883.  when  he  was 
chosen  arbitrator  of  the  western  railroad  pools.  January.  1871. 
Mr.  liogue  w  is  married  to  Miss  Catharine  M  .  Van  I  lorin,  by  whom 
he  has  two  children  surviving — Franklin  Ackerman,  born  January 
31,  1871):  and  Kulh  Van  Doren,  born  October  14,  1882.  'lie  is  a 
member  of  the  Hyde  Park. Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  been  one 
of  its  trusters  since  1864. 

OSWKLI.AMOS  HOC. I' E  was  born  May  3,  1S32,  in  Louis- 
ville. St.  I jwrence  Co.,  N.  V.,  son  of  Warren  S,  and  Sally 
I  Cndcrwoodl  Rogue.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  In- 
1S54  young  liogue  came  to  Chicago,  but  left  the  same  year  fur  the 
mines  of  Ontonagon  district,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  he  remained 
until  I-.11'      II    then  '- 1     1;.;  '  I  :n  1  rati.    -  ■ '  1 1  ■  - 1  ■  ■  -  - 1  1    I  isiness 

in  Chicago  until  1S6S.  when  he  went  into  real  estate,  in  which  he 
has  since  remained.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Dakota  company, 
organised  under  the  territorial  laws  of  Dakota,  to  deal  in  lands, 
insurance,  funking  and  general  business  in  that  territory,  with 
principal  onicr  in  Chicago.  In  1*57,  Mr.  liogue  married  Miss 
Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Luman  Moody,  of  Cantun.  N.  V..  and  niece 
of  Governor  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York.  She  died  in  1873.  leav- 
ing three  sons— Luman  M..  Warren  C.  and  John  1 1.,  nil  residing 
in  Denver,  Col.  In  1S74,  Mr.  liogue  married  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Helden.  a  daughter  of  Abner  Cutler,  of  Buffalo.  Their  only  child, 
Roswell,  was  born  in  May,  1S7S.  in  Hyde  Park,  where  Mr.  liogue 
took  up  his  residence  in  1871.  He  is  a  member  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  has  liecn  from  its  organization  one  of  its 
deacons  and  trustees  and  also  its  treasurer.  He  was  Comptroller 
of  the  village  fioin  1871;  to  1882,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 
He  joined  the  Masonic  Order  in  the  winter  of  1853,  at  Canton, 
N.  V.,  and  the  Apollo  Commandery  of  Chicago  in  1S5S.  II  is  a 
member  of  Oricntnl  l-odgcand  I  -afavctte  Chapter, 

CHARLES  LANSING  ROYDWM  liorn  in  1843  In  Albany. 
N.  V..  of  Jesse  C.  and  Elsie  (Noble)  lioyd.  His  family  came 
West  in  1S40  and  settled  in  Chicago.  In' the  year  1 800  Charles 
went  to  clerk  for  his  brother  James,  banker  and  broker,  at  Chicago. 
AbOUl  tS<)3  he  was  admitted  into  the  lirm  of  James  Itoyd  &  Itros.  ; 
and  after  the  removal  of  lames  to  New  York  City  in  t8f>5  he  and 
Robert  cuntinued  as  Boyd  llros.;  then  Kolx-rt  going  to  Aurora  in 
1867.  he  carried  on  the  business  as  Charles  I..  Boyd  until  the  lire. 
After  that  event  he  used  the  style  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  and  made 
a  specialty  of  purchasing  mutilated  and  charred  currency,  being 
about  the  "only  large  buyer.  L'pon  the  failure  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  in  1873,  Mr.  Rovd  organized,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Nalional  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Chicago,  a  bureau  of  redemp- 
tion of  mutilated  currency.  Hut  when  Ihe  Government  organiied  it* 
department  for  the  same  purpose  about  1S74.  he  went  into  building 
at  Grand  Crossing.  He  became  a  deputy  to  Collector  Kimball  in 
187b,  arid  to  Treasurer  lluck  in  1877.  From  Srptcmlicr,  1877,  to 
January  I,  1884.  be  was  employed  as  an  expert  in  winding  up  the 
affairs  of  the  "  Uce-hive  "  Bank,  under  Receiver  Ward,  and  is  now 
a  mortgage  and  investment  banker,  154  l-ake  Street.  In  l8b^Mr. 
Iloyd  was  married  to  Mclvina  F.,  a  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Lock,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Chicago  since  1838.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children— lames,  born  in.  1 366;  Emma  I...  in 
tSdn;  Elsie  N..in  1875;  Hannah  1...  in  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bovd  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  Mr.  lined  is  secretary  of  its  board  of  deacons. 

ROBERT  BOY  I)  was  born  lulv  15.  1841,  in  Allxany,  N.  Y.. 
«on  of  Jesse  C.  and  Elsie  (Noble)  Boyd.  His  grandfather.  James 
lioyd,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  William  L.  Marry.  The  Boyds  were  early  settlers  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Robert  came  West  with  his  parents  in  1S49. 
At  Ihe  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  in  Dixon, 
but  after  six  months  rejoined  his  brothers  in  Chicago,  later  obtain- 
ing an  interest  in  the  'firm  of  James  Boyd  A  Pros,,  bankers  and 
brokers.  James  removed  to  New  York  in  18b;,  when  Robert  and 
Charles  I.  continued  as  Boyd  Brothers.  In  1867,  with  some 
others.  Robert  started  in  Aurora.  III.,  a  bank,  which  aflrrward  !*•- 
came  ils  Second  National,  but  sold  out  his  interest  nftcr  about  six 
months,  and  look  the  position  of  confidential  eh-rfc  for  a  large 
woolen  house;  and  upon  its  reorganisation  after  the  lire  bMMM  a 
member  under  the  style  of  lliddlc  ft  Boyd.  Early  in  1S77.  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  long-continued  financial  pressure,  that  lirm  was  dis- 
solved; and,  after  being  two  years  out  of  business,  in  January, 
1S71).  Mr.  Iloyd  became  the  manager  o(  the  Fidelity  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  of  Chicago,  where  he  has  since  remained.    In  18(14  he 
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was  married  tu  Miss  Celia  Stone,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1S60.. 
leaving  two  children  ;  Robert.  Jr..  bom  in  1906.  and  William, 
born  in  lSt.9.  In  1S74  he  married  Miss  Helen  Pitcher,  of  Lewis 
County,  N.  V.,  by  whom  he  has  h  ad  one  child.  Alexander,  in 
137(1.  lie  moved  to  llvde  Park  in  1875.  He  joined  the  Masonic 
Urder  in  1H13.  and  is  a  mc-mlx-r  of  the  Apollo  (  ommandcry.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

ALEXANDER  STUART  BRADLEY,  lawver,  was  bom  at 
T'rychiirg.  Maim  ,  in  1*1$.  His  father.  Alcxa  MkfR..  was  also  a 
lawyer,  and  practiced  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1862. 
I  hrv  arc  descendants  of  Captain  Samuel  A.  Ilradlcv.  who  with  Ins 
brother,  Lieutenant  Jonathan,  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Indians 
at  Concord.  X  II..  about  172a,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  licing  of 
the  fourth  generation.  Ills  earlier  education  was  revived  at  the 
common  school  and  academy  of  l-'rvcbiirg.  after  which  he  entered 
Hnwdoin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  iSi.t  lie  -ludied  law 
under  the  well-known  statesman,  William  Pill  Fesscndcn,  of  Port- 
land, a  cousin  on  the  maternal  side,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar 
m  1S..3.  lie  married  Miss  Harriet  A  lowle.  daughter  of  Dr.  Ira 
Towle,  in  1  SC>4.  and  removed  to  Nashville.  Tenn.,  in  1865.  He- 
practiced  law  al  Nashville  from  1865  to  1872.  and  was  register  in 
bankruptcy  from  1S07  to  11*73,  Kncn  ile  C1l)lc  Io  i(  ^  |H- 
admitted  to  thcltar  of  Illinois,  and  has  since  practiced  in  the  court* 
of  t  Imago.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ilradlev  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren—Alexander Smart.  Jr.,  born  in  1S6S;  Mary  in  isjo-  llir 
rict,  in  1875:  and  Annie.'  in  1877. 

JOHN  JAMES  CLARK  was  born  September  6,  1S37  in 
.loiicester,  Mass.,  son  of  ticorgc  and  Mars  Hturnham)  Clark.'  "  He 
learned  the  business  of  heavy  iron-worker  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
followed  It  lor  twenty  years  engaging  then  >n  a  slock  com- 
pan>,  the  Cape  Ann  Anchor  Works,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
nuuuifer  for  some  years  In  187.  he  came  to  Chicago  as  managing 
part  ner  ,n  the  West  of  Clark.  Son.es  .V  Co..  vessel  owners,  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  fish.  They  suffered  some  |,««.,  jn  llle  ,_.„, 
tZi'^JT  '*7J  -Mr.  «  lark  sold  out  hi.  shippmg  interest  and 
became  sole  owner  of  the  western  business  of  the  house.  In  1876. 
having  closed  his  relations  with  Somes,  he  formed  the  firm  of  Clark 
■  i.ove<lay,  hsh  dealers.    In  September.  1**1,  he  v.ld  out  his 


hrJltjJJ_°'  •^■1  has  s.nce  Im  engaged  in  fish 

h    1  »  ;irk  w."  m*rT":<1     ****  ■"  Kli«l«ih  ILCurtis. 

who  died  ten  years  later  leaving  two  children- |ohn  llenrv.  bom 

Vs^wV'        V.'1  i«rn  in 

1„  ,sco  M  .-,  rmplo>'.Ui,,'ra>-  Hun  &  Kingman,  of  Chicago. 
In  S59  Mr  Clark  married  Elizabeth  A.  Gould,  a  native  ol  N..va 
Scotia,  by  whom  he  lias  had  seven  children— Kli/abclh  Olive 
Iter  ha  and  < .race  ;  Frank,  born  in  1863;  odcll.  in  ,gM  .,„,,  Iu.n] 
ami,,.  ,n  .87,  I  hough  over  thirty  years  in  business  Mr.  Clark 
has  never  failed  „r  compromised  with  hi,  creditors 

JOHN  ADAMS  COI.K  wa,  born  December  16  1818  in 
Westmoreland.  N.  II..  of  Join  and  KliataMsEw  C ole  *  The 
am.ly  moved  to  Mcdway,  Mass..  in  ,84,.  where  young  Cole 
received  his  earlier  education,  supplemented  later  on  by  higher 
studies  in  Kimball  Union  Academe!  at  Mcridan  X  II  SS 
em.me?.r  'm.        "f  *  ^  T1»™*  *  distmguished  civil 

of  Mr   .""I  *    m  ^  ,0"k.,he  fU"  ,h™  f"™' 

wJ£     ,  ,  .    r"lc         '"W*  "»  tlK  Char  eston  water 

three  years'  professional  pursuits  was 

f.wh  ,  1  7  !^V,Tral;'8?rt  "*  *  »•«  Mfeghany  Mountains 
n  Ok  gc  of  he  held  operations  of  the  Unite,!  Stale,  t  hrisUan 
in  ™  :  li  ","ln!>«t»'i-7,'<«"Sj.5'«.or»  of  iheir  fund, f™  ,8te 
,  5  '  'IfjStF  wcnt  im<'  engineering  in  W  ashington  •  ,„J  j,T 

I  t>72  came  to  C  h.cago.    I |c  has  lud  charge  of  1  X-  View  w  .ter 

9  *hom  he  has  two  ehildren-Kdwarxl  s  in  1S-.  7,.lly' 
■  atriir  MamucI  It.  Collins.  Ocated  in  Chii-i™  17.  . 

I'm.  of  Harmon  rl  5E      btca,nc  a  me»'»"of  the 


'  '  '  Mis'  Annie  I     Kri.  gh,  d  1  tghtet  .  '  r>v,id  Kr-  '   -1  1 

in  1880.  leaving  one  son.  Kriegh  Collins  ^  '   h°  M 

HON  IRI  S  COV.  attorney  al  law.  was  born  in  Che-nro 
County.  M  July  25,  IS33.  and  received  h:s  prinurv  r-luc:.!, r,  m 
the  sc.ho.dH  of  .hat  place,  afterwards  entered  Untral  (  „i:e,t  ™ 
Cortland  County.  N.  \  ..  graduating  from  thjt  institution  in  tssc 
lie  attended  the  New  Vork  State  and  Nat.orul  la. 
I  oughkecpsie.  N .  \  . ,  and  was  admitted  In  ihc  Bar  at  Albany  into 
Hprmg  of  1S57.  During  that  same  year  he  removed  to  fcenddl 
1  «""•»)•;  lU  >  J"u  «"f«l  the  succcWtil  practice  «f  ihc  U  d.-.nc 
a  large  business.  He  at  once  Ucame  the  leadinf.  Uw  ver  in  fit  m. 
tion  ol  the  Mate,  ami  was  engaged  in  every  trial  of  imiwruntein 
the  Circuit  Court  that  was  tried  in  Kendall  Count,  dab  hi, 
residence  there.  Mr.  Coy  represented  Kendall  County 'in  the  Su« 
Legislature  in  I  Hi*,  and  1870.  and  in  that  bo.lv  attained  to  a  h«h 
rank.  His  counsel  was  sought  by  his  associates  in  all  mar.c^% 
importance,  and  he  sotin  advanced  to  the  position  ol  a  ie.iJer  and 
was  considered  by  many  as  the  ablest  debater  in  either  hranch'ifer. 
ing  those  sessions.  I  le  guarded  faithfully  the  interestsof  the  Stat, 
and  some  ..I  his  speeches  were  the  most  el.Hjuent  of  any  evtr  drliv- 
ere.1  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Mr.  Coy  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1S71  and  has  been  attorney  for  the  C  nion  Slock  Yanl.  4 
Transit  Company  since  tlut  time.  He  lias  the  entire  marujemen 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  concern,  and  sin,:e  his  connection  uith 
the  company  it  has  not  had  to  pay  a  single  judgment.  A  number 
have  licen  obtained  against  ihem.  hoi  Mr.  Coy  has  always  been  suc- 
cessful in  having  them  set  a»ide  by  the  higher  court!..  He  La. 
resided  al  Ihde  Park  since  1S74.  In  1H76  he  was  elecied  a  mem- 
licrol  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  llvde  Park,  and  in  1877  wis  tlrclrd 
a  member  of  ihc  Hoard  of  Kducati'on  of  District  No.  2.  of  the  towns 
of  Hyde  Park  and  Lake,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  rr-elertrJ  in 
iMa  During  one  year  ol  this  period  he  was  president  oi  the 
board,  and  resigned  on  account  of  the  pressure  ol  legal  Ijo.iksn  in 
his  practice. 

GEORGE  WALTER  CUSHING  was  burn  October  o. 
in  Abington,  Plymouth  Co..  Mass.,  son  of  Crecnwood  and  Miry 
llobart  (Keed)  Cushing.  He  is  a  memtier  ol  the  original  Gulling 
family  of  Massachusetts.  The  Reed  family  are  also  old  «lt!er> uf 
New  Kngland.  and  many  historic  associations  duster  aruund  ihc 
names  of  some  of  his  aiicesjors  on  both  sides  (i.  VV.  Ctrcshing 
came  West  in  1865,  taking  the  position  of  cashier  in  a  mcn.inrilt 
house,  and  in  iSf.Q  went  into  ihe  service  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in 
which  he  has  since  remained,  tilling  al  present  the  office  of  assblau 
freight  agent.  Mr.  Cushing  was  married  in  August.  t»7J, to  Mts. 
Kllen  Seeds,  nee  Dnlan,  a  native  of  New  Vork  City.  They  are 
attendants  at  the  services  of  the  Cnilarian  Church,  and  Mr. 
dishing  is  a  member  ol  the  Masonic  Order.  He  i»  a  resijmi  ,d 
llvde  Park  since  1873. 

GEORGE  W.  DEXTER,  of  the  firm  ol  Harmon.  Bottom  i 
Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Chicago  November 
to,  l8j6.,  where  his  parents  located  in  1S3S.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire  and  his  motoer  of  New  Vork  Nate. 
The  subject  of  this  sJcctch  attended  the  common  school  until  IS}7, 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Mc  Henry  County.  111.,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  Ihc' war.  In  lS«i  tic  .ijam  »• 
cateel  in  Chicago,  having  served  some  three  year,  in  the  ciw.rr.rv 
sary  department  of  the  Federal  army,  with  the  commands  of  A 
J.  Smith  and  J.  II.  Hawkins,  nearly  all  the  time  in activetield  tw- 
ice, being  loo  voung  to  join  the  ranks.  On  Ins  rclurn  to  the  c*y 
he  went  lo  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  boo*-  "I  \\  httaker, 
Harmon  A  Co..  and  became  a  member  o(  the  present  hrtn  m 
He  married  Miss  L  A.  Sawyer  in  1873,  who  was  birn  in  llcnn 
County,  III.    They  have  three  children. 

NATHAN  UK  AC  1 1  DODSON  was  born  OttOOW  1J.  H* 
in  Lu/crnc  County,  Penn.,  of  Nathan  and  lluldah  (Ilownunl  IV.i- 
»on.  Tile  fat  Iter  was  a  farmer  and  miller,  anil  removed  to  llliatu* 
in  1 837,  settling  in  McDcmough  County.  He  removed  t»  Kane 
Ceunly  in  1543,  and  in  1S45  10  CLK.k  County,  dving  on  his  f>rm  '« 
1874.  agcxl  eighlv-nine.  Having  received'  his  education  in  tlw 
common  schools  'Mr.  Dodson  worked  with  his  father  until  thexp 
of  twenty,  when  he  came  lo  Chicago  and  served  as  clerk  ,inJ  !?• 
prentice  at  Ihc  tinner's  trade  from  IrM"  H  's5°.  l*  1  ■  'V; 
Dodson  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  and  relurnexl  MM  ™ 
close  of  1851,  He  begun  mercantile  business  in  the  hne  c «  Ms 
' .''    M.irr:-.  "'I  .  ir  ,-.  mi  um- r ."ni.    lK   M  i  >"■> 

I  le  then  returned  to  Chicago  ami  went  to  work  for  W  i»W  "» 
iV  Co..  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1S71.  »hcn  by  rra^ 
of  enfeebled  heallh  he  was  out  of  business  for  nearly  a  vr.ir. 
January  1,  1S72,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Iirm  of  "1"<J1" 
Peirce,  dealers  in  groceries  and  provisions,  liour  and  feed.  10  "> 
Park,  where  he  had  come  to  reside  in  March,  1861.     He  still  ecu 
tinucs  at  the  old  stand.      Mr.  IK>lson  has  surFcred  miici  Hume* 
bcreav-ement.  having  successively  lost  five  children  and  three  ««• 
He  is  the  father  of  two  children  by  his  last  wife,  Caroline  D«Wi 
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who  died  in  1S74.  The  daughters  arc  Maud  and  Mabel,  aged  re- 
spectively seventeen  and  fifteen.  Mr.  Dodson  is  I  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

GOODRICH  QUIGC.  DOW  was  born  in  1 848  In  Chester.  N. 
II..  son  of  Dr.  Darius  A.  ami  Mary  Goodrich  (Quiggl  Dow. 
The  father  served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  later  part  of 
the  conflict  as  Surgeon  of  Division.  The  Dows. t ioodriche*  and 
'.'uiggs  are  old  familirs  in  New  Hampshire,  and  are  of  English 
and  Scotch  origin.  Mr.  Dow's  great-grandfather.  ljuigg,  a  Cap- 
Lain  in  the  army  of  the  KcvoJution.  was  the  first  to  drop  the  pre. 
fix  '*  Mc.  '  which  is  still  retained  by  some  branches  of  the  family. 
Coming  West  in  i860.,  Mr.  Dow  settled  in  llvdc  Park,  as  a  ilrug- 
gi-t.  and  toward  the  end  of  1S73  was  appointed  Postmaster,  in 
both  of  which  avocations  he  is  still  engaged. 

GKORGK  A.  EMERY,  real  estate  dcalei.  was  born  in 
Hampden,  Me..  Novembers.  1831.  While  a  mere  boy  he  was  a 
pioneer  to  California,  going  around  Cape  Horn  in  1*50.  He  was 
engaged  in  active  business  mos1  of  the  time  while  in  California, 
being  a  partner  lor  several  years  with  the  Hon.  P.  K.  Low.  late 
Governor  of  California,  in  the  banking  business.  At  one  time  he 
was  treasurer  for  twenty-two  different  corporations,  among  which 
was  the  Union  Cape  Mining  Company,  which  at  that  lime  was  the 
largcst  mining  operation  ever  undertaken  in  the  Slate.  He  -.hipped 
to  the  United  States  mint  over  300,000  ounces,  or  about  five  tons 
in  weight,  of  gold  dust  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  stay  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Having  been  very  successful,  anil  having  acquired  what 
he  considered  a  competency ,  he  retired  from  business  in  California 
anil  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Maine,  in  i860,  where  he  soon 
alter  married  Miss  Frances  Snow,  his  present  wife.  His  restless 
spirit  would  not  long  allow  him  to  remain  down  East,  and  visiting 
Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1867.  it  seemed  so  much  like  Caliortlia 
to  him  that  lie  went  back  East,  gold  out  his  entire  homestead, 
which  he  had  previously  improved  and  beautified  at  great  cost 
to  himself,  and  with  his  family  came  to  Chicago  in  July.  t868.  In 
looking  around  for  business  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great 
city  wa<  sure  to  spring  up  here,  and  shrewdly  invested  largely  in 
real  estate  on  the  avenues  smith  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  lie 
built  an  elegant  home  on  Prairie  Avenue,  near  Forty-fifth  Street, 
anil  removed  to  llvile  Park,  where  his  interests  were.  He  is  ime 
of  a  verv  few  who  went  through  the  funic  ol  1873  unscathed; 
has  never  licen  suwl  nor  had  a  judgment  entered  against  him;  is 
honorable  and  upright  in  his  dealings;  and  is  now  in  the  front  rank 
ol  our  first-class  men.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  energy,  and  we 
predict  lor  fiim  a  brilliant  future. 

MARTIN  FARKF.LL  was  born  in  Kilkenny  County,  Ireland, 
in  1S32,  and  there  received  his  education.  In  October.  1851,  he 
came  to  Chicago,  whence  he  went  about  a  year  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1882,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  house.  Returning  to  Chicago  early  in  1855.  he  opened  a 
retail  grocery  establishment,  where  he  carried  on  busincis  up  to 
1S76.  Early  in  1874  Mr.  Earrcll  erected  a  large  brick  building, 
containing  two  stores,  and  in  October  of  that  year  engaged  in  gen. 
eral  merchandise  business,  which  he  carried  on  until  abuut  1870. 
when  he  closed  out  all  his  goods  but  his  grocery  slock.  His  son 
Thomas  now  carries  on  a  grocery  business  in  one  of  the  stores. 
Mr.  Farrcll  gives  some  attention  to  the  business,  but  devotes  must 
of  his  time  to  his  real  estate  interests.  He  was  in  1876  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  ol  Trustees  of  Hyde  Park  and  re-elected  in 
:  --- 

JOHN  FARREN.  superintendent  of  blacksmith  shop  ( '..  R. 
I  &  P.  R.  R.  shops,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas*..  December  14. 
1S33.  When  young  hr  moved  to  Schenectady.  N.  V.,  where  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  blacksmith  trade  in  the  "  Queen  I.ocomo. 
live  Works.'"  I  le  came  to  Chicago  in  186.1;  was  superintendent  ol 
the  blacksmith  department  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  \  Galena 
Union  Railroad  four  years;  then  with  theC  P.  Jv  F.  W.  R.  R. 
for  six  years,  and  in  1S70  took  his  present  position.  Mr.  r'arrcn 
located  in  Hyde  Park  in  1S7",  and  became  identified  with  the  local 
politics.  He  took  an  active  part  in  building  the  water  works  and 
other  public  improvements.  In  1R78  he  was  elected  a  mcmher  ol 
the  Hoard  ol  Education  of  District  No.  I,  towns  of  Hyde  Park  ami 
laikc,  serving  three  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  1881.  Through 
his  efforts  the  line  school  building,  corner  of  Fiftydirst  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue  wasercitcd  and  named  after  him.  The  year  ful. 
lowing  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Cook  County  from  District  No.  5. 

OTIS  SKINNER  FAVOR,  merchant,  was  burn  July  24 
1840.  in  Boston.  Mass.,  son  ol  Zebulon  Carr  and  Harriet  Hitch, 
born  (Savage!  F'avor.  Soon  after  his  birth  the  family  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  they  remained  until  1855,  when  they  came 
to  Chicago.  The  father  went  into  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
and  the  sun  acted  as  his  clerk,  but  they  had  scarcely  well  begun 
before  the  panic  of  1857  swept  away  their  business.  In  1359. 
young  Favor  tilled  the  position  of  night  clerk  in  the  Richmond 
House,  Chicago,  and  when  Tabor.  Hawk  a;  Co  opened  the  Hyde 
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Park  Hotel,  he  became  its  clerk.  In  July,  1S62,  he  organized 
Company  K.  104th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. at  Ottawa,  and  was 
elected  its  First  Lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged 
in  the  paint  and  oil  business,  and  has  been  in  mercantile  business 
ever  since.  Novcmlier  b.  1806,  he  married  Miss  Allie,  a  daughter 
cd  M«w*s  Thompson  anil  Mary  E.  Miles  ;  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  four  children.    He  has  resided  in  Hvde  Park  since  1870. 

JOSIAII  MITCHELL  FLEMING  was  born  August  18. 
iBjQi  in  New  Paris,  i'reble  Co..  Ohio,  eldest  son  of  James  and 
Mary  I  Hopkins)  Fleming.  The  lather,  a  native  ol  Kentucky,  of 
Scotch- Irish  origin,  with  his  father,  Mitchell  Fleming,  and  other 
relatives,  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  county.  The  mother, 
by  birth  a  Marylandvr.  but  of  English  descent,  was  a  daughter  of 
Josiah  Hopkins,  a  sea  captain.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  J.  M. 
F  leming  was  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  a  general  sioie  in  New 
Madison.  Darke  Co..  Ohio,  for  three  years  From  1855  to  1S57 
he  served  as  salesman  in  the  «mr  line,  at  Union  City,  in  the  nine 
county.  He  then  removed  to  I  "avion,  Ohio,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed lor  seven  years  in  a  dry  g<x»ls  house,  whence  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  in  ISot.  to  take  the  position  of  manager  of  the  retail 
business  of  John  Shillito  \  Co.  In  1868  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
till  a  position  of  responsibility  with  Field.  I.eitcr  Jc  Co..  being, 
since  1877.  the  general  manager  of  the  retail  house  of  that  firm,  and 
the  present  one.  Marshall  Field  .V  Co.  In  tune.  1863.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing married  Addie  W.,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  tieorge  C. 
Crum.  ol  the  M.  K.  Church,  ol  Springfield.  Ohio.  Their  only 
child  living.  Carey  Kennedy  Fleming,  was  burn  October  19,  1804, 
in  Dayton.  Ohio.'  The  family  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  have  resided  in  llvde  Park  since  18R1. 

JAMES  RAMSAY  FLOOD,  physician,  was  born  in  1838  in 
Hamilton,  Canada  .  and  in  I85S  began  to  leach  school.  His 
father,  James  Flood,  was  a  large  dealer  in  limlier  for  ship-building 
purposes,  and  senior  partner  ol  the  well-known  lumber  firm  of 
Flood.  Cook  A:  Co.,  of  Hamilton  and  liinbrook.  About  1803 
young  Flood  came  to  the  United  States  and  entered  the  University 
1)1  Michigan,  afterward  graduating  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1800.  Altera  brief  interval  in  Detroit  and  Huron 
City,  he  settled  in  Hyde  Park  in  1807,  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. From  1871  to  1S81  he  gave  his  services  to  the  Woman's 
llo.pilal  free  of  charge.  About  1871  he  was  appointed  the 
first  health  officer  of  the  newly-created  municipality.  In  i88t 
he  established  the  South  Chicago  Bank,  which,  when  sold  bv  him  in 
1S83.  was  merged  in  theCalnmct  National  Bank.  He  also  founded 
the  South  Chicago  Building  anil  Loan  Association.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  early  in  18S4,  at  his  home  in  llvdc 
Park.  April  to  IS67,  Dr.  Hood  married  Sarah  C,  a  daughter  of 
1  Ion.  Samuel  Douglass,  of  EvanstoB,  late  County  Judge  of  Pen- 
ton,  Iowa.  Tl.ey  are  the  parents  of  four  children— Samnc!  Doug- 
lass. Ikwn  in  |368  ;  Robert  Douglass,  in  1S71  :  F^lcnoca  Douglass, 
in  1871  ;  and  [amo  William  Douglass,  in  1881. 

SYLVESTER  DANA  FOSS  was  bom  April  12,  1S34,  in 
Thornton.  N.  II.,  being  the  second  ol  three  children  of  Jacob 
lloyt  and  LavMa  (Elliott!  Foss.  The  father  was  a  fanner:  the 
grandfather.  F.bcne/er.  was  a  vildicr  of  the  Revolution  and  one  of 
the  guards  at  the  execution  ol  Major  Andre  ;  and  the  family  is  of 
early  New  England  origin.  The  maternal  grandfather  ol  S.  D. 
Foss  also  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  England.  The  Elliotts,  too,  are  of  early  New  En- 
gland origin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  Foss  went  to  Boston 
and  served  in  a  wholesale  grocery  siore  over  three  years.  liTFcb. 
niary,  1R511.  he  came  West,  and  tried  his  fortune  al  Pike's  Peak, 
where  l.cadville  now  stands,  and  where  he  had  about  the  average 
luck  of  the  adventurers  of  that  dav— much  hardship,  sonic  valuable 
experience,  and  little  gain.  In  INO  he  returned  to  Chicago  in  time 
to  vole  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  has  ever  since  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  lie  went  to  work  for  the  Board  of  Trail*  as  inspector 
of  grain,  and  held  the  position  about  seven  years.  F".arly  in  1S6.S 
he  engages]  in  hi*  present  business  of  grain  commission,  and  almut 
six  months  afterward  formed  a  partnership  with  his  only  brother. 
Martin  II.,  under  the  style  of  S.  D.  Foss  *  Co.,  which  remained 
unbroken  until  the  death  of  the  btter  in  1881.  Meanwhile,  011  the 
accession  ol  E.  B.  Strong  and  Joseph  Reynolds  in  187.},  the  name- 
was  changed  to  Foss,  struug  A  Co.,  which  still  continues,  doing  a 
constantly  increasing  and  eminently  successful  business,  and  has 
never  failed  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar,  Mr.  Foss  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1874  and  1875,  and  is  now  again 
a  director.  He  represents  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Chicago  in  the 
Common  Council,  having  returned  to  the  city  in  1878,  after  a 
residence  ol  seven  rears  in  Hyde  Park.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  printing  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance 
and  police.  March  5.  18(13.  Mr.  Fos»  married  Susan  Morgan,  a 
daughter  of  Lansing  Morgan,  a  lumber  merchant  ol  Elgin  and 
Chicago.  Thcr  are  the  parents  of  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
the  latter  named  Willis  |udso«  Foss.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foss  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mr.  Foss  belongs  to 
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Cleveland  laxlgc.  to  Washington  Chapter,  anil  to  Chevalier  llay 
and  Consistory  of  A.  f,  *  A.  M. 

WILLIAM  S.  C.EE,  physician,  was  Ixirn  AngUfl  5,  il>5».  >" 
fUmmH  Mo.,  whence  his  parents,  tleorge  and  Nancy  tram)  Ccc. 
removed  to  Madison  Counlv.  Ind..  in  lijS.  The  father  is  a  nalivc- 
of  LtkwlMiallii.  England,  who  PUM  10  America  about  rJj6,  and 
now  resides  al  Andcison.  Ind.  'Ihc  mol her  was  an  American  o( 
Scotch  ntfftllUmii  W.  S.  dec  grew  up  nn  a  farm,  receiving  the 
usual  public  sch<x>l  education,  supplemented  by  a  high-schewl 
course,  after  which  he  taught  the  common  ibstrict  schools  for 
about  live  yearn.  He  received  Mil  professional  education  at  Hahne- 
mann College,  graduating  wiih  high  honors  in  the  class  of  iSSt. 
He  then  became  resident  physician  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  for 
a  lime,  and  in  the  spring  at  1**2  settled  at  Hyde  Park  in  the 
practice  of  his  UiuVenJmt,  where  he  has  already  attained  a  degree 
of  success  far  bcyuud  his  expectations.  IV.  lice  is  much  interested 
in  benevolent  urganiV-ilions.  (wing  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Arcanum, 
and  of  the  United  llrder  of  llonoe.of  the  (MM  Fellow-.,  and  of  the 
American  Legion  oi  Honor,  of  which  list  he  is  the  medical 
examiner  foe  his  council.  December  31.  1**3,  Df.  lice  married 
Katharine  Iktle.  a  daughlcr  of  I".  K  James  of  Hyde  Park,  anil 
Marshall  Field's  oldest  salesmen.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  village 
high  school  of  the  class  of  1**3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  dee  are  member* 
of  the  F'irst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hyde  Park. 

O.  W.  dlET'ORI).  wholesale  gloie  manufacturer.  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Waterluwn,  \.  V.,  in  1S30.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in 
t  S47  and  entered  a  wholesale  hat.  cap  and  fur  house  as  boik.kccpcr. 
In  1S57  he  commenced  the  manufacturing  business  on  his  own- 
account,  which  he  has  followed  successfully  since,  notwithstanding 
he  was  burned  out  1hree  different  limes.  His  wife  was  a  Miss 
Emma  Onion,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  whom  he  married  in 
1S53.  They  have  six  children.  Mrs.  difford.  although  in  her 
lifly-lhird  year,  is  as  nimble  and  active  as  many  women  at  thirty. 
She  lost  her  mother  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1S52  in  Chicago, 
after  but  a  few  hours  sickness,  S..e  has  nursed  when  sick,  and 
prepared  for  the  last  journey  perhaps  more  than  any  woman  in 
private  life  in  Chicago 

IKVINd  I..  dOCLl),  importer  of  lace  goods,  Chicago,  was 
born  in  MinneajMilis,  Minn.,  in  l*sij.  He  nioeedtu  lloslon,  Mass., 
with  his  mother  when  quite  yuuug.  and  attended  school  there.  His 
first  business  was  book  selling,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business,  and  after  being  about  four  years  rngaged  in  the 
two  branches  above  named,  he  engaged  in  the  lace  business  in  that 
city,  where  he  thoroughly  fMtUbnMd  himself  with  il.  Moving  to 
t  Chicago  in  1^7*).  he  established  himself  in  the  business  uf  imixrrtiiig 
lace  grxxls,  and  although  unite  a  young  man  he  lias  succeeded  in 
his  business  beyond  precedent,  lie  married  Miss  dracv  Maiider- 
ville.  a  native  of  Indiana,  in  February,  ]83a.  She  died  January 
1$.  i«;  leaking  au  infant. 

ZACHAKIAS  HAM. EN.  manufacturer  and  -  dealer  in  boots 
and  shoes,  was  born  in  Sweden  1'ecember  S,  1843.  and  on  attain- 
ing the  age  nf  eleven  years  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  shoe- 
maker; and  followed  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood.  He  was  for 
four  years  a  volunteer  and  two  years  a  regular  soldier  in  the 
Swedish  Army.  Mr.  Hallen  immigrated  to  C<x;k  County  in  the 
spring  uf  1S71,  located  in  the  town  uf  Lake,  and  was  employed  at 
his  trade  as  a  journeyman  until  August,  1S72.  when  he  embarked 
in  business  for  himself.  He  moved  to  his  present  location  in  Hyde- 
Park  in  September,  where  he  has  a  large  brick  business  establish- 
ment, and  has  built  an  extensive  trade,  carrying  a  slock  of  some 
$4,000.  He  is  a  member  of  the  1.  O.  O.  V.,  Hyde  Park  Lodge, 
No.  722,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  it  for  the  past  year,  and  the  A. 
O.  F.,  Court  denerat  Washington. 

JAMES  dRAIlAM  HAMILTON  was  born  in  in  Prc- 
mcn.  Cook  Co..  111.,  being  the  fourth  child  o(  William  and  Mary 
A,  Idraham)  Hamilton.  The  father,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  came 
to  America  in  1835  al  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  is  still  living  near 
Bremen  on  the  farm  purchased  by  him  Seplcmlwr  J,  The 
mother  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  where 
she  was  born  in  till,  February  22,  1803,  voting  Hamilton,  then 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  enlisted  in  the  30th  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  served  until  October  13.  1S64.  when  he  lost  a 
leg  in  a  skirmish  with  the  kel  els  on  the  I  larbvtown  road,  before 
Richmond.  Va. .  on  account  of  which  he  was  honorably  discharged 
soon  after.  Keturning  disabled  for  farm  work  he  secured  a  com- 
mercial education,  and  has  since  filled  several  [Kwtion«  of  a  clerical 
character  in  the  oltuxs  cl  Cook  Cir.inlv.  Hi  has  served  a*  depute 
to  the  Reorder  anil  County  Clcik.  lit  IS76  he  was  elected  as 
Town  Clerk  of  Hvde  Park,  and  in  ie^*,  iSSoand  [BfH,  was  k» Cut- 
lector  of  Taxes.  Since  1:177  he  has  been  I  leputy  Clerk  of  the  1  rim- 
inal  Court  of  Cook  Counlv.  January  id.  1S7S.  Ml.  Hamilton 
married  Miss  ilatiie  R.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  and  their  (ml)  child, 
WnJey  Allen,  was  born  October  lb,  1S71).  Mr.  llainiliou  has 
resided  in  Hyde  Park  since  U70,  and  has  usually  voted  the  Re- 
publican ticket, 


ROBERT  HAWKINS,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  nf 
Hyde  I'atk  water  works,  was  appointed  10  his  present  position 
April,  1SS3  He  was  born  in  Wexford  County.  Ireland,  January  8, 
I  *a.i.  His  parents  stilled  in  Chicago  in  1 364,  where,  afler  leaving 
school,  he  entereil  the  N.  W.  R.  R.  shops,  where  he  remained 
about  live  years,  learning  the  trade  of  machinist,  which  he  fulkiwcd 
afterward  in  various  places,  In  tr-74  he  wrs  appointed  to  the  ea- 
ter works  of  Hyde  Park  anil  Ijike,  On  the  dissolution  of  this 
combination  be  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  ol  Public 
Works,  a  |xisilioi)  he  retained  until  appointed  In  the  present  one. 

CYRUS  MAIHSON"  1L\WLE\  was  bMtt  January  WL  1615, 
in  Solon,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y„  of  Lewis  and  Sarah  (Tanneri 
I  I  n*  lev.  of  New-port,  R.  I.  Educated  at  Homer  Academy  under 
Professor  Woolwurtli,  Mr.  Hawley  studied  law  under  Joshua  A. 
Spencer  (mm  about  1S36  to  18.40:  his  health  being  pr«»,  in  early 
manhood  he  embraced  no  career  until  he  was  admitted  li>  Hie  lur 
of  III   ill  1S4").  He  had.  however,  been  m. initialed  for  Con- 
gress in  his  district  by  the  Lilierty  party  in  11)46.  and  rccciicd 
neai Iv  three  thousand  votes;  lx;ing  somewhat  more  than  were  c*d 
for  llic  ln.-mocr.Hic  candidate,  but  lacked  about  three  hundred  nf 
the  number  cast  for  the  successful  Whig  candidate,  who  pledged 
himself  to  anti-slavery  principles  before  election,  but  time  in  Cun. 
gress,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  "silver  gray"'  factum  of  Picsidoil 
Eillmorr,  In  1*47  Mr.  Hawley  came  West,  and  after  a  period  of 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  a  short  residence  al  Win- 
kegan,  he  settled  iif  Chicago  and  lxrgan  lo  practice  law,  In  liji 
he  was  of  the  linn  of  Iturgess  R  Hawley.  and  during  IheCiyil  W« 
wa»  aclivc  through  Press  and  platform  in  support  of  the  Enlist— 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  campaign  eoiptnillccs. 
In  i!-t<6  hc  was  of  the  firm  of  Trumhulls  I  Lyman  and  (leorgej* 
ll.cn lev.  which  continued  until  his  elevation  to  die  llench  nf  Ihe 
SupTCmC  t.  «>urt  of  Utah  Terntoiy.  in  tSfiij.  His  judicial  career 
forms  a  conspicuous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  attempt  of  ihe 
I '.i.vcrnmenl  to  make  United  Slates  laws  paramount  in  that  fjc 
linnal  commnnilv.  At  the  close  of  his  official  term  in  1S73  he  re- 
moved in  Washington,  where  he  formed  the  firm  ol  llaulr)  .V 
Kiddle,  which  continued  until  his  retirement  M  |S]6  from  the  KHM 
duties  of  his  profession.  He  returned  M  Chicago  in  1879  anil 
took  up  his  residence  ill  Hyde  Park  in  18S0.  In  recent  years  bt 
has  utilired  hi^  leisure  in  wTiting  various  papers— political,  onto- 
sophical  and  religious — on  the  ijuestiuns  of  the  <lay,  as  he  felt  that 
he  bad  a  message  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Mrs.  Hawley,  who  before 
her  marriage  10  the  ludge  in  I B62  was  Sophia  Eelloms.  «  a 
daughter  of  II. .11.  Hehrv  I'ellows,  of  Penheld.  N.  »  .  a  griinl- 
daughter  of  C.eneral  Fellows,  of  the  Kevolutiotwry  Army.  »ud  a 
cousin  nf  l>rcsident  ISarnard.  of  Columlna  College.  N.  \-  Tlw 
I  iidge  traces  descent  from  Francis  Hawley.  who  landed  in 1  llostno 
in  the  second  quarter  of  ihc  seventeenth  century,  and  afltrrrard 
seltksl  in  Crinneciicul.  He  wa>  one  of  four  or  live  broilicrs  *M 
left  I'arwich.  Derbyshire,  for  New  F:iigl.ind;  and  from  nhnen  are 
descended  all  the  American  llawlrw 

IIO.MKK  NASH  II I  Kit  A  RH*  was  born  November  7. 
in  IVtlul,  WfmkW  Co.,  Vt.,  of  Samuel  and  Edith  (N»shl  iu- 
bard.  Mr.  Hibbard  is  descended  from  Knbcrt  and  Joan  (Hu- 
bert," who  were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  aisi  em 
Mass..  in.1635.  He  is  of  the  sixth  generation  thus:  Kobcrt  iwu 
Nathaniel.  Zebulon.  Zebnlou  I2dl.  Samuel  and  limner  N-  1  hniugn 
his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Phinehas  Nash,  he  is  in  the  same  cxv« 
remoyed  from  Thomas  Nash,  a  mcinlwr  of  Rev.  John  IMuMfina 
colony  of  <tuinnipiac.  now  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  IMU  »_ 
Hibbard  entered  the  Cnivcrsilv  of  Vermont,  and  graduated  in  ne 
class  of  18511.  He  then  became  principal  of  ihc  llurlington  men 
school  for  two  years,  when  he  enicrcd  the  Dane  Law  a***" 
Harvard  University,  remaining  nnlil  ibe  spring  of  1853-  ,UI  ' 
tinuesl  his  law  studies  for  six  months  longer  at  Burling  o 
he  was  admitted  to  ihc  liar.  Coming  to  Chicago,  he  KrM  ■'aa_j_i_ 
to  the  liar  in  Illinois,  Novemlnr  7,  1S53,  and  foniyrsl  a  parlnrr.i  , 
w  ith  John  A.  larmrson.  with  whom  he  removed  lo  r  reepmi  |HH 
In  18sv.be  formed  a  partnership  with  Martin  I.  **'7'.  "  ' 
Ctty,  and  look  an  active  pari  in  its  educational  Interests,  ucinu 
idem  of  the  Hoard  of  Education.  He  was  appointed  m«to  .  - 
chancery,  and  elected  C.ilv  Attorney;  and  in  this  kilter  capa^ 
drafted  its  charter  and  codified  its  ordinances.  In  mho m '"J  ( 
to  Chicago  to  rejoin  his  former  partner  in  the  firm  *  c»  • 
lumeson  .v  llibllard.  which  was  dissolved  m  la^b, 
;,f  Mr  lanWWM  10  i!,e  flench;  he  nftrrward  formesl  the  ana« 
hbbarxf.  Kich.x  Noble,  which  was  dissolitxl  in  1871.  }ttJ'^r  ■„ 


lines,    lie  married  Mi«s  lae.e  Noble  in  lajS.  hnrn  m 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Noble,  a  lawver  and  a  ™n 
Hurlingluil.  Yt.     They  are  the  parents  of  Hvc  cliimren-  - 
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Nash,  ban  in  lS5f,;  William  Noble,  in  1858;  John  DenUon.  in 
1864.  Mary  (".race,  in  1868;  Katharine,  in  1871. 

JOHN  W.  H1CKBY,  o(  llickcy\  Edwards,  house,  sign  ami 
decorative  painters,  was  born  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  in  1853.  and 
tunic  to  Chicago  in  IS57  with  hi*  father.  Jmm  lliikcy.  who 
for  some  years  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture 
o(  wagons.  The  subject  of  thU  sketch  Ix-g.in  at  Ihe  age  of  fifteen 
to  learn  the  trade  of  sign  anil  decorative  painter  under  I-.  Regan, 
and  since  then  Has  perfected  himself  in  all  branches  of  painting. 
Fur  the  past  eight  years  tie  has*  been  engaged  nearly  all  the  lime  in 
business  for  himself.  In  KS.su  he  moved  to  Hyde  Park,  was  two 
years,  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Kock  Islam!  \  1'acUte  Railroad 
Company,  and  in  January.  1S83,  opened  business  in  company  with 
\V.  (i.  Edwards,  an  old  anil  experienced  man  in  this  line.  The 
linn  do  a  large  business,  employing  about  twenty  men.  They 
do  considerable  decorative  work, '(of  which  they  are  building  up 
quite  I  reputation. 

HORACE  K.  HORAKT,  editor  of  ihe.  Railway  Age 'and  vice- 
president  of  the  Railway  Age  I'ubhshiiig  Company.  Chicago,  was 
born  in  W  isconsin  in  1S39.  He  became  identified  with  the  Press 
immediately  after  gradualing  frnni  Beloit  C'ollege  in  i860.  lie 
enlisteil  in  the  1st  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Cavaliy  in  lB6l,  and 
served  as  Battalion  Ouartermasler  until  wountleil  near  Helena. 
Ark.,  in  1862,  Irom  Ihe  effects  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
active  service  to  a  soldier,  but  received  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Provost  Marshal  for  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  with  office  at  Jancsville,  Wis.,  holding  that  position  for  four 
years,  until  tlie  close  of  the  war.  lie  moved  to  Chicago  in  1806, 
and  was  Connected  with  the  city  department  of  the  Tribune  unlil 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Kvcning  l'ost,  in  1807.  He  held  this 
position  two  years,  when  he  resigned  to  lake  the  Western  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Press  Association,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied four)  ears.  In  the  meantime,  in  1870,  he  started  the  Evening 
Mail,  of  which  he  was  managing  editor,  being  also  president  of  the 
Evening  Mail  Company,  lie  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Evening 
Mail  in  1873,  and  visited  Europe  with  his  family.  Returning  in  1874. 
he  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  Jacksonville  till. I  Daily  Journal, 
of  which  he  became  editor.  In  1875  lie  returned  to  Chicago  and 
became  editor  of  the  Chicago  Morning  Courier,  which  he  managed 
until  it  became  a  Democratic  organ.  In  187b  he  joined  with  Mr. 
K.  II.  Talbott  in  slarting  the  Railway  Age.  with  which  he  has  ever 
since  been  actively  connected,  holding  the  position  above  noted, 
lie  was  a  Trustee  of  Hyde  I'ark  for  three  years,  and  for  two  years 
its  President.  I  Miring  his  presidency  the  new  and  excellent  water 
works  were  built,  lie  married,  ill  1872,  Miss  Emma  M.  Hastings, 
n  daughter  of  lion.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  for  many  years  State- 
Treasurer  of  Wisconsin.  They  have  one  child,  a  son.  Mrs. 
1 1.  •■.it-  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

HASSAN  ART EZ  HOPKINS  was  bom  February  25.  1S14. 
in  White  Creek.  Washington  Co.,  N.  V.,  of  1 1  email  and  Hannah 
(Robinson)  Hopkins.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  into  mer- 
cantile business  as  clerk,  first  in  Swanton,  and  afterward  in 
St.  Albans.  In  1832  he  accompanied  two  older  brothers  to  New 
lersev.  where  they  opened  a  general  st.wc  at  Drakcvillc.  In  the 
winter  of  1830-37,  in  (urtnership  wilh  Leonard  Wheeler,  he  went 
to  North  Carolina  wilh  a  slock  of  roods,  on  a  trading  venture : 
anil  at  the  close  of  the  season  returned  N'oelli  and  opened  a  general 
store  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  which  they  closed  out  in  1838.  After  a 
brief  experience  in  quarrying  marble  at  Glens  Kalis,  N.  V..  with 
Julius  II.  Rice,  Mr.  Hopkins,  with  an  elder  brother,  formed  the 
firm  of  Hopkins  Bros.,  general  traders,  with  she  oversight,  man- 
agement anil  control  of  the  products  of  Mr.  Rice's  quarries,  which 
Hassan  A.  Hopkins  sold  in  the  Boston  and  New  Vork  Ml  kill 
About  1842  he  formed  the  lirm  of  Hopkins,  l»ix  \  Co.,  with  a  son 
of  Mr.  Rice  as  the  third  parlncr.  Afterward,  on  relinquishing  the 
marhle  business  he  and  Mr.  I  >ix  (James  I..  I  operated  a  lurnace  and 
machine  shop,  as  well  as  general  store,  as  Hopkins  \  Dig.  In 
Novemlwr.  1 855,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  at  once  employed 
by  his  nephew."  Paul  Cornell,  in  hi*  new  enterprise  of  laying  out 
what  is  now  Hvde  Park,  where  he  settled  permanently  in  1857, 
having  meanwhile  spent  eighteen  months  introducing  a  new  roofing 
material  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In  Ihe  spring  of  1858  he 
was  chosen  Trustee  ol  Ihe  original  Hyde  Park  Company,  and 
as  such  has  hail  occasion  to  sign  a  large  number  of  transfers  of 
Hyde  Park  realty.  In  I  til  he  married  .diss  Sara!'  M.  Mastcn.  a 
daughter  of  an  old  settler  of  Ulster  County.  N.  V.  Their  only  child, 
l-eonard  Wheeler,  born  in  1844.  died  in  1 865.  while  in  the  United 
States  volunteer  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  are  members 
of  the  Kirst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hyde  Park,  of  which  he  was 
une  of  the  first  elders. 

(.  HOPKINS,  merchant,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island 
I  1S15.    He  moved  to  Connecticut  wilh  his  parents  in  iShj.  and 
10  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1S47.    He  located  in  May.  IS57.  in  Kcwa. 
nee.  III.,  where  he  remained  until  ;t8«7.  when  he  decided  to  make 
the  Garden  City  his  business  home.    I  le  commenced  business  there 


as  a  grocer,  changing  location  twice,  until  now  he  is  established  in 
his  extensive  double  store.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  A.  Ilollis 
in  I850  in  Boston.  'Thev  have  no  children.  Mr.  Hopkins  visited 
Savannah,  lia.,  in  1 837-38;  Baltimore,  1839—40;  and  Dcmcrara. 
South  America,  ill  1842.  and  recites  many  interesting  incidents  of 
his  earlv  travels. 

DANIEL  HAINES  IIORNE  was  born  November  24.  1817, 
in  Pittsburgh.  Penn..  of  John  S,  ami  Sarah  I  Reynolds)  Hornc.  The 
family  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  1R1S,  and  thence  in  182710  Xenia, 
tthio,  where  voung  Home  received  a  classical  education  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  McMillan.  In  1S34  lie  entered  the 
law  office  of  Hon.  William  ElUbitry,  but  the  next  year  look  a  posi- 
tion in  the  wholesale  dr>  goods  house  of  Itlachl)  *  Simpson,  in 
Cincinnati.  In  1838  he  went  from  them  to  Menken  \  Co.,  in  the 
same  line,  to  wind  up  their  affairs  as  assignee,  which  occupied  most 
of  the  year.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  lloytan  «V  Co.  from  Novem- 
ber, 183S,  where  he  remained  until  1845,  having  an  interest  for  the 
last  eighteen  mnnlhs.  I  le  then  established  the  wholesale  dry  g<yxls 
lirm  of  Home  &  Co..  which  he  wound  up  in  l8fo,  having  wearied 
of  buying  for  cash  and  selling  on  credit.  He  then,  in  connection 
with  John  I..  Scott  ami  Alex.  McKcnzic,  established  the  Western 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  wound  up  in  1851.  and  the  capital 
transferred  to  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of  McKen/ie,  Reed 
\  Co.,  from  which,  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Reed  retired,  and  llorne 
\  McKcn/ie  built  the  Cincinnati  Steam  Sugar  Refinery,  in  1S51. 
The  business  was  greatly  enlarged  in  i8<3.  and  Keys.  Mallby  A; 
Co.  were  added  to  the  firm.  From  185010  1855  Mr.  Home  occu- 
pied his  leisure  time  in  leading  law  in  the  office  of  Scott  \  Sulli- 
van, and  in  editing  a  daily  afternoon  newspaper.  In  1855  he  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  sugar  refinery  to  Dr.  John  M.  McKenjic, 
and  purchased  the  interests  and  property  of  Ihe  Blue  lack  Springs 
Water  Company,  in  Nicholas  County,  Ky.  He  had  raised  the 
sales  from  500  to  5.000  barrels  in  1861,  when  his  trade,  mostly 
Southern,  was  broken  up  by  the  war  blockade  at  Cairo  under  lien- 
era  I  Prentiss.  He  acted  as  agent  for  the  Portsmouth  Packet  Com- 
pany one  year,  ran  the  rebel  blockade  at  Vanccburg,  Ky.,  with 
the  steamer  "  Moderator."  driving  the  rebels  out  of  tint  town,  and 
helped  lo  prevent  the  rebels  from  crossing  the  Ohio  in  lSb2,  as  a 
part  of  the  crew  of  Ihe  patrol  boat.  "  Monitor  No.  I."  In  Decern- 
ber  of  that  \car  he  came  loChicago,  and  went  into  Ihe  auction  busi- 
nessas  Hornc  fc  <  iihlsms,  which  he  continued  until  1865.  when  he 
went  into  real  estate  business.  He  removed  to  Hyde  Park  Febru- 
ary 20,,  1 W14,  where  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  five  years.  1S73- 
1.877,  and  special  assessment  commissioner  from  1S60.  lo  1S83.  In 
1807  he  commenced  reporting  Ac  proceeding*  of  [lie  Hyde  Park 
Board  (oral!  ihe  (  hicagn  pipers,  which  he  continued  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  ihe  Hvde  Park  Sun  in  1875.  September  21,  18S2.  the 
Smtlh  Chicago  Independent  was  established,  and  Mr.  llorne  be- 
came its  editor.  A  few  years  since,  he  brushed  up  his  early  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  lie  lias  sold  a  number 
of  places,  and  has  caused  many  persons  to  become  residents  of 
Hvde  Park,  and  is  thus  a  combination  of  merchant,  banker,  nianu- 
facturer.  real  estate  dealer,  editor  and  lawyer.  February  13,  1S30, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  it.,  a  tLaughler  of  Moses  Cofhn.  who 
had  been  wharf-master  in  Cincinnati  for  aliout  thirty  years.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  daughters,  still  living,  and  two  sons  who 
died  in  infancy:  Mary  C.  born  October  4,  1840.  married  to  Will- 
iam II.  Lodge,  November  28,  I  Sua.  who  died  in  1SS1.  leaving 
three  children;  Mrs.  William  Moore  and  Mrs  Wil'/am  H.  Hatch, 
who.  with  their  husbands. are  elsewhere  mentioned;  >nd  Miss  Car- 
riella.  who  slid  resides  under  the  parental  roof. 

MARSHALL  IIORNE  was  born  February  4.  1840.  in  Salis- 
bury, England,  whence  he  immigrated  to  the  United  Stales  in  l8f«j. 
After  the  great  fire  he  came  to  Chicago  and  went  to  reside  with  his 
brother  in  Hyde  Park,  where  he  has  since  remained.  For  four 
months  in  ihc'scrvicc  of  Rcvnoki*  .V  Ball,  grocers,  he  next  learned 
the  trade  of  plumbci  with  Wilks  At  Collins,  which  was  afterward 
changed  lo  F.  D.  Collins  &  Co.,  lo  whom  he  succeeded  by  pur- 
chasing in  1875.  He  has  since  continued  in  ihe  business  of 
plumber  and  gas  litter,  at  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  llorne  is  in  favor  of 
DM  license.  April  II,  1882!  he  was  married  10  Miss  Maria  llan- 
lon,  of  New  Viwk  City,  by  whom  he  has  had  MM  child,  who  died  in 
infancy.    He  is  a  Republican  in  politics 

WILLIAM  WILKINSON  HUNTER  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber. 184.1.  in  Pittsburgh,  of  James  and  Hannah  I  Wilkinson  I  lltinler. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  young  Hunter  became 
a  clerk  about  1865  wilh  White.  Orr  If  Co..  dry  goods  dealers.  In 
lanuary,  1 869,  he  came  West,  first  settling  in  St.  l.ouis.  when  he 
went  into  general  commission  business;  and  in  187J  established  a 
commission,  grain  and  feed  business  on  his  own  account.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1S70.,  he  came  lo  Chicago,  where  he  established  a  similar 
house,  without  relinquishing  the  one  in  St.  Louis;  which  in  Jan- 
uary, 18S1.  was  merged  into  that  of  Hunter  Bros.,  of  which  he  is 
the  senior  partner.  Mr  Hunter  was  married  in  Scplemlier,  1873. 
tu  Lillie  E.,  a  daughter  of  W.  C  Hunt,  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis, 
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hv  o'luira  he  t,K  raw  living  chili)— O-rfar  I...  >x»ru  in  July.  » J>7-«- 

Mr  tad  Mr«.  Hunter  ettead  the  ncrvkrai  of  the  M.  B.  *  Am*.  « 

which  Mr*.  Ilunlcr  i*a  mcmlier.  ami  they  have  resided  >n  Hyde 
Park  since  i&Tq.  ,  .  .     ,  . 

L,  F.  HL'N  TSM  A  N .  assistant  engineer  of  the  WtW  work*  o[  the 
tnwn  al  Lake,  was  born  n  Oskaloosa.  Iowa,  July  Id.  1^57-  IU 
was  cducat c<l  in  hi*  native  town:  afterward  engaged  in  operating 
stationary  Wtfan'  '»  Indiana.  In  1*77  he  ln-came  OOMCtiWd  with 
the  Chicago.  Koch  l-lan.l  S  I'aciiic  rUttroaU  Shops  in  Chicago, 
where  he  nmaincd  until  appointed  In  hi*  present  position. 

nathanici.  n.  iirusr.  m.  '»•.  *•«*  i",rn  »««••»•*■ 

laud  County.  I'cnn  ,  in  1S46.  Jmtf  received  hi-  rdocatloa  at  Wash, 
ingtnn  and  Jeflerton  I itcr.iry  College;  graduating  in  iM«i.  After 
this  he  began  to  Brad  medicine  al  Ottawa.  Ill  ,  with  (  hater  llurd, 
M,  1».  A  vear  UtCI  he  attended  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil- 
adelphia; from  tchich  he  graduated,  after  a  three  years'  course,  in 
iSjl.  The  Doctor  then  practiced  hi*  profession  at  Sircalor,  111. 
In  May.  1*7(1,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  has  since  made  his  home 
in  the  town  of  Hyde  Paris.  The  •  "•iclur  lias  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice;  Ik  ha-  held  tile  position  of  surgeon  to  tin-  (". .  K.  I.  &  I'. 
K.  K.  Co.  since  1S70,  ami  is  also  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company  of  KortN  America.  He  is  a  mcml>cr 
of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  and  the  Illinois  Slate  Medical 
Society. 

IIF.N'JA.MIN  PETERS  1 1 1.1  ICIIINSON  was  born  February 
24.  I52i),  in  Middlelon.  Mi«.,  being  a  son  of  Ira  and  Hannah 
Hallfclawm  In  early  life  he  had  no  special  cdiiialiou.il  advan- 
tages, and  M  arriving  at  man's  estate  he  first  engaged  in  the  man- 
llfarture  of  shoe*  at  l.ynn.  and  later  al  Itoston.  In  SeuMBtbrr, 
I  Pes,  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  ha*  remained  since,  engaging 
lirst  in  the  grata  business  and  afterward  in  pork-packing,  to  which 
he  has  added,  f«>r  the  last  do/en  years  or  more,  a  kinking  business, 
under  the  style  of  the  t  orn  Eaehanga  (tank.  In  Mr. 
Hutchinson  rarrfatl  Sarah  M.  Ingals,  of  l.ynn.  .1  menilicr  of 
the  weli-knnwn  family  ol  that  name:  whose  earliest  New  England 
representative  was  among  the  lirst  settlers  of  that  city  more  than 
two  hundred  and  lift)  wars  ago.  Their  children  are  t  har.es  1... 
Helen  M..  Kate,  and  Williams  lng.dk,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
Otmed  a  summer  residence  in  Hyde  I'ark  for  several  year-,  where 
he  resides  most  of  the  vear, 

|<  IMS  ALEXANDER  JAM  F.Sl IN  was  lx>rn  January  25. 
1H24,  in  Iradiurg,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  The  father,  I'homa*,  was 
Sheriff  for  many  tears,  a  nicmttcr  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  a  prominent  resident  of  that  county.  Young  Jameson  gradu- 
ated at  the-  University  of  Vcrmom  in  thccl.i*sof  1646,  and  has 
since  been  honored  by  that  institution  with the  degree  ol  I.I..  D. 
A  teacher  (or  four  years  in  Canada,  and  a  tutor  in  his  .r/<«.i  m.i/.i- 
for  two  years,  he  then  cnteml  the  l>ane  Law  School  of  Harvard 
l.'olk'ge.  ami  afterward  read  taw  for  a  time  at  llurlinglofi,  Yt,, 
where  he  wu*  admitted  to  the  liar,  lateral  Chicago,  NovcmlxT  12. 
iSfJ,  where  lie  formed  a  partnership  with  Homer  N.  Ilihhard.  In 
l?54  the)'  removed  to  Kfccputl,  but  in  ISfb  Mr.  Jameson  returned 
to  C  hicago  and  became  a  member  of  the  linn  of  Cornell.  Jameson 
iV  Mass.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  Ihe  Pencil  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Chicago,  and  twice  re-elected  Judge  of  that  court  and  its 
successor,  the  Superior  Conrl  of  Cook  County,  making  a  continu- 
ous occupancy  of  eighteen  year*,  which  closed  December  t.  lS9}4 
lie  has  been  a  writer  of  valuable  wor'ss  on  legal  topic*  for  many 
years,  sonic  of  wjiith  have  bain  recognircd  by  the  profession  as 
standard  in  their  respective  lines.  Octnlier  II.  1*55,  he  marricsl 
Mis*  Flira,  daughtct  and  grand-daughter  of  l)rs.  Joseph  A,  Pcni- 
son.  of  Koyaltnn,  Vl..  and  in  13*7  built  a  hoiat  in  llyde  I'ark, 
where  he  removed  his  family  in  1S58.  Their  children  arc-  Mary, 
born  ltvccmlicr  20.  1*57;  John  A..  Jr..  born  September  12.  |S4,i», 
anil  Rebecca,  bom  in  1*70, 

WILLIAM  SKYMOUK  JOHNSON,  physician,  was  born 
January  13,  l*Jt.  in  l.c\inglon  Heights,  (ireerie  Co..  N.  Y..  son 
of  William  anil  Mary  I Sikinncrl  Johnson,  t  he  father  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hamilton  College.  .Hid  of  the  Auburn  Thcohigical  Seminar)1, 
and  became  a  Congregational  minister.  In  September.  IS34.  M 
removed  with  his  family-  In  Sharon,  Molina  Co.,  Ohio,  and  died 
Mav  ,t,  1S76,  within  twenty  days  of  his  sc vents  -eighth  binhibv. 
I  lis  widow  survived  until  January  25,  My  and  was  nearly  eighty- 
four  years  old  at  her  death.  Young  Johnson  was  of  infirm  health 
in  early  life,  but  with  the  help  of  his  father  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  good  common  school  and  academic  education,  and  taught  school 
at  intervals  from  young  manhood  to  the  age  of  thirty.  In  1^53  he 
had  moved  into  Illinois,  and  in  the  fall  of  iHl  he  enlisted  in  the 
nth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantrv.  serving  four  5-e.m.  Knlist- 
ing  as  a  private,  he  was  made  First  Sergeant  after  a  few  months, 
and  in  the  fall  of  fWa  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  and 
bad  l<ecn  a  Captain  for  about  a  year  when  mustered  out  in  lSfj5, 
He  then  came  lo  Chicago  and  studied  medicine  in  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  graduating  in  March,  iS(jS.  whei,  he  settled  in 
Hyde  I'ark.    He  was  married  lunc  -  1870,  lo  F.mma  Mason,  of 


I'nln,  111.,  a  daughter  of  an  old  settler  of  Ogle  Coumy.  by  irltfai 
he  has  had  two  children— tiracie,  in  1S75,  and  May,  in  tS^j,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Doctor  is  a  mcmUr  of  the  Masoui  Order  and  a  Republican  in 
politics. 

FREDERICK  KANST,  superintendent  uf  Aural  and  nursen- 
department.  South  I'ark  l<rccn. houses,  was  appnintnl  10  hit 
present  p<»sitii>ii  in  1S73.  and  has  held  it  uninterruptedly  sincc. 
Ile  was  horn  al  Magdeburg,  C.ermany.  in  1647.  He  mas  en- 
gaged in  gardening  while  pursuing  his  studies.  In  I»(i5  his 
parents  came  lo  the  United  Stales  and  settled  near  Momcncc,  In. 
Mr.  Kanst  has  since  coming  In  this  country  lieen  engaged  prinil- 
pallv  in  lloriiulturc  and  horticulture  in  different  places. 

(■EORCE  KKK\.  prufirietor  Hyde  I'ark  Steam  llakery.  wai 
Urfu  in  t'.ermany  in  I >■  4 4 .  and  al  the  early  age  of  thirteen  uas 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  t.'.ikcry  business,  and  has  follimed  that 
business  since.  In  1S70  he  came  lo  Chicago  and  for  three  years 
worked  a*  a  inurncyman  liakcr.  after  which  he  opened  a  bakery  and 
built  up  a  nice  trade.  In  November,  l9fla  he  <Kiened  his  prrsrnt 
steam  Ixakery  al  llyde  I'ark.  anil  is  doing  a  very  large  business 
He  is  an  ex|>cricnc*-d  man  in  all  brandies  of  hi»  Hade,  anil  hu 
business  i>  continiiallv  increasing. 

MRS.  KI.1ZA  KLINtiKR  is  tlie  widow  td"  the  late  WillUm 
kliiigcr,  ■>!  Chicago,  who  died  in  t--j.  Mr.  Klingcr  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  up  lo  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  I  le  and  his 
wife  were-  native*  of  1'rusi.ia.  He  came  to  thi*  country  in  1S46, 
and  was  one  of  Hyde  Talk's  oldest  ciliren*.  Mrs.  K linger  wis 
left  .it  her  husliaiid's  death  with  live  children,  but,  by  ihe  lurcstghl 
and  energy  of  her  late  husband  she  is  in  aimfortaUlecircunrstancc*. 
In-ing  nwiier  uf  a  line  residence  cm  >outh  I'ark  lloulevard.  Her 
children  are  four  girls,  one  of  whom  is  married,  and  one  hov, 

1  1 1  Alt  I  ICS  ALUNZU  KNOKK  was  born  January  30.  |S}J. 
in  1'hiladelpbia.  Pcnn..  of  Ceorge  Thonlai  and  leannetle  (Pafict 
Km>n.  TarJ  father  ha*  been  for  many  years  connecleil  with  thr 
Ktwalng  Telegraph  of  that  cits-,  and  in  middle  life  was  a  simjer  ol 
some  local  eminence,  as  was  his  mother,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  who 
died  in  IS75.  Young  Knorr  early  manifested  musical  ability,  anil 
was  a  niCWDCf  of  the  choir  of  St.  Sfark's  Church  at  llie  age  "I  nine. 
About  1*70  he  began  to  take  lessons  in  the  Conservatory  ri  Musk, 
and  afterward  in  oratorio  and  general  concert  work  from  I'rufrssnr 
K.  <iik-s.  In  1*73  he  left  Philadelphia  with  the  Richings-llemanl 
old  Folk*'  Concert  Company,  being  a  membel  ol  Ihe  <  linker  Uty 
OanrMttC  of  that  combination,  which  located  in  Chicago  in  l»;f. 
and  was  highly  appreciated.  In  lASo  he  took  a  leading  part  .n 
organiring  tlie  Chickering  tjuartetle  of  Chicago,  in  which  ht  *v 
sumed  the  role  of  lirst  lenor.  and  which  still  holds  the  hist  rank 
among  kindred  organi/alions  in  the  city.  Hesides  his  work  M  a 
singer,  Mr.  Knorr  is  assni  iatcil  » ith  the  Chicago  Music  Lororuny 
at  152  State  Street.  He  has  bcCS  connected  all  hi*  life  with  }** 
choirs  of  the  more  prominent  churches  in  lliilndelphia  and  Chi- 
cago, and  is  tWV  engaged  in  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Lhiinli. 
In  1*70  Mr.  Knorr  was  married  to  Fugenie  Siiliday.  of  rhili'lel- 
phia,  who  ha*  come  of  a  musical  family,  and  I*  enikiwed  »n» 
marked  ability  in  that  direction.  They  are  the  parents  oi  three 
hov*— Carl  Wnlfsohn.  born  in  1S7S;  Kdward  Newrfl.  111  i5»o.  3« 
l.iHii*  Sollidav.  in  tS*V  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kmirr  are  meinbrn.  ut  tnc 
I  1 1  -.i  1  -( i  Church.    In  May.  I&82.  they  took  up  their  rcuhncc  .n 

Frederick  kreutzburg,  mcreiiant.  was  bn™  mchi- 

ragd  in  August.  1S46.  His  fatlK-r.  August  Kreultburg.  cimr  a 
the  city  at  an  early  dav  and  was  an  extensive  contractor,  a-aJ  m 


partnership  with  W.'C.  iJeakmann  built 


M4.  i» 
In  t5f>S  I"-' 


tlie  Sherman 

Frederick  begani  his  Imsiness  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen  a* 
in  a  mom  store,  and  was  also  for  several  years  emphwed  in  tw 
packing  business.    He  moved  to  Hyde  I'ark  in  lfib<>.  and  a>  iMi 
lime  embarked  in  the  retail  grocery  business,    lie  na*  : now  . . 
establishment*,  groceries  and  Hour  and  feed,  and  is  the  uWesi  m« 
chant  in  hi*  line  in  this  locality. 

|OHN  F.  LACEV  was  born  in  Haltiniore  County 
August.  1S50,  and  there  received  a  good  etlucation.  In 
came  to  Chicago,  and  subsequently  entered  Ihe  employ  1*  mi  c.. 
K.  I.  St  P.  K.  R.  Co..  in  the  locomotive  engineering  "JT"^ 
For  the  lirst  three  \ears  he  was  emplnred  a*  a  f***^S3. 
that  period  learned  to  he  a  loe-omolivc  engineer,  smcc wUKn  n 
has  been  running  an  engine  for  the  company.  '^riu^r 
sided  in  Hyde  Park  *in«  1*7":  «nd  in  connection  with  his  «l™ 
pursuits  he  purchased,  in  Septemlwr.  1**).  a  g'*cr>  %,oc"' 
now  carries  on  a  business  in  that  line.  .  . 

C.F.okCF.  HOOPER  LEOXARD  "■'-l"""""  thc  "T-S 
of  lune,  1S47.  in  Stafford.  Uenescc  Co.,  N.  \  .    He  •»»• 
at  Columbia  College,  I).  C,  ami  gradtialed  at  *  ol.tmbia  i.»   -  ^ 
in  June.  tSbo.    immediately  alter  completing  his  uw 

came  West  and  settled  in  llwle  Pat*     S         "  "  11    ^    ,,  ,. 

been  active-It  t  "gaged  in  the  practice  of  Ihe  law.  I 
1876.  be  was  luartied  lo  Laura  R.  liuthn.  daughi 
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Ilutlin,  of  Hyde  Turk.  He  was  elected  .1  rocmlier  of  Hit  Hoard  of 
Education  in  1881,  and  has  been  president  of  the  board  the  past 
year.  In  April.  I  Ml,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  (or  the  village,  and 
has  l>een  President  of  the  I  hoard  since  April.  18S3. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS,  violinist,  was  burn  in  1837  in  Devon- 
shire. England.  He  early  manifested  an  aptitude  for  music, 
inherited  from  and  cultivated  by  his  father,  a  violoncello  player  of 
sonic  .1  hi  lily.  At  the  age  of  eight,  young  Lewis  was  considered  a 
prodigy,  and  appeared  in  concerts  in  several  cities  as  a  violinist. 
At  ten  he  was  one  of  the  choristers  in  Exeter  cathedral,  where  he 
had  the  advantage  °'  a  thorough  drill  by  Ihe  leader  of  the  choir. 
He  also  took  lessons  from  a  Mr  Wonacult,  a  violinist  of  no  small 
reputation.  In  iStothe  family  came  10  America,  and  settled  in 
Itellevue,  HuronCo.,  Ohio,  where  young  Lewis  besides  occasional 
farm  work  after  a  time  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  In  185 1  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  M.  C.  Cady.  afterward  of  the  well-known 
linn  of  Rool  \  Cady,  of  Chicago,  by  coming  unexpectedly  to  his 
relief  as  a  volunteer  violinist  at  his  "  musical  convention  "  in  Mon- 
rocvillc,  Ohio.  The  first  considerable  amount  earned  by  Mr. 
Lewis  at  a  single  performance  was  the  835  anil  expenses  paid  him. 
in  Cleveland,  in  IS53,  for  playing  at  a  concert  given  by  the  "Ulack 
Swan,"  uniler  the  management  of  Colonel  J.  II.  Wood,  afterward 
nf  Wood's  Mii-eum,  in  Chicago.  L'pon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1854.  he  burned  with  the  "  Continental  Vocalists."  a  company  of 


costume-singe™,  an  engagement  which  lasted  seven  year*, 
while,  in  1858,  during  a  vacation  of  the  troupe,  he  took  lessons  from 
Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York  City.  In  lW>2  he  embarked  in 
business  in  Chicago,  in  the  prosaic  grocery  trade,  quickly  losing  hi* 
small  accumulations.  I  le  then  found  employment  as  .1  salesman 
in  the  music  house  of  Kont  *  Cady.  beside*  attending  to  his  pro- 
fessional calls  as  a  violinist  of  recognised  ability  and  .1  popular 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  leadership  of 
Hans  Halatka.  In  1S70  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Knot  St  Cady.  and  in  1871  was.  promised  an  interest  in  the 
firm  Irom  January  I,  1S72,  which  «as  duly  fulfilled.  Hut  the 
house  lost  almost  everything  by  the  great  lire  and  the  ambitious 
attempt  "to  pay  dollar  for  dollar."  The  panic  of  1S73  aggra- 
vated the  financial  difficulty,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  lirm, 
Mr.  Lewis  formed  with  K.  T.  Koot  the  firm  of  Root  &  l>cwis.  in 
the  same  line,  and  resumed  his  public  entertainments,  after  a 
retirement  of  two  or  three  years.  About  1875  a  new  combination 
was  formed,  the  three  houses,  George  F.  Root  Si  Sons,  Knot  & 
Lewis,  and  ChanJIcr  ft  Curtis*,  being  merged  in  the  corporation 
known  a*  the  Koot  &  Sons  Music  Company.  In  1878  Mr.  Lewis 
withdrew,  and  with  K.  G.  Newell  formed  the  Chicago  Music 
Company,  in  which  were  also  interested  William  A.  Pond  and  C. 
A.  Zoel'iisch,  of  New  York  Clt.'.  In  1*3.3  Messrs.  L*wh  and 
Newell  Canned  a  partnership  with  I'.  P  Cihbs,  the  firm  of  Lewis. 
Newell  Jk  Gibbs.  who  add  the  sale  of  pianos  to  the  general  trade- 
in  musk  and  musical  merchandise  of  the  Chicago  Music  Company. 
Mr.  Ltwfei  has  been  characterized  by  a  muvca)  expert  as  "  The 
possessor  of  natural  genius  for  the  violin,  which  patiently  and 
laboriously  cultivated  has  made  him  an  acknowledged  artist  in  'ibt 
line  :  he  is  modest,  amiable  and  generous,  ever  willing  to  give  hi* 
services  in  the  interest  of  his  art,  and  endowed  with  a  wholesome 
contempt  for  all  charlatanism  and  pretense  in  the  profession."  In 
i36o  he  married  Klixabeth  G..  a  daughter  of  Edward  Gibbs,  a 
merchant  of  Milan.  Ohio,  where  he  hail  gone  to  school  some  years 
before.  They  have  two  children  :  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  in  iSbj. 
who  after  studying  for  live  vears  under  Miss  Agnes  Ingetsoll.  of 
Hvde  Park.  Is  now  a  pupil  of  Kuliak.  of  Iterlin.  evincing  marked 
ability  a*  a  pianist  :  and  Frederick  C.  born  in  1875.  Mr.  Lewi* 
has  resided  in  Hvde  Park  since  1807. 

WILLIAM  "II.  DENSLOW  LEWIS,  physician,  was  born 
in  April.  I?56,  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y..  nf  William  G.  and  Carrie  M. 
(Owen)  Lewis.  The  family  removed  to  Chicago  in  1857.  where  the 
elder  Lewis  went  into  the  paint  and  oil  business,  buying  out  Alex- 
..rider  White.  Young  lx:wis  went  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced 
hi*  academic  and  professional  education.  In  1873  he  matriculated 
at  Ihe  University  of  Marburg.  Germany,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
Returning  home,  he  went  into  the  I'niversity  of  Nebraska,  pe- 
rilling mainly  chemical  investigations.  In  1S75  he  entered  Ihe 
I'niversity  of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  School  of  ITiarmacy 
as  pharmaceutical  chemist  in  IS77,  and  from  the  medical  depart- 
mc-iit  in  I  »7*.    While  here  he  prepared  an  exhaustive  article  oil 

"  1-obelia  Inflata;  its  Proximate  Principles  "  (v.   ,  Pharmaceu- 

tical  journal  of  Great  llritain.  January  KL  l&li).  which  has 
Attracted  international  recognition.  Locating  1:1  Hyde  Park,  he  was 
appointed  Health  Officer  and  Village  Physician  in  1S70  and  18*0 
Since  then  he  has  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  ami 
surgery.  Dr.  Lewi*  wa*  married  in  September.  1 88.3,  to  Annie 
Oossjge  llcmpstcd.  of  Kenwood.  They  arc  both  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  village:  and  the  Doctor  is  Senior  Past  Re- 
gent and  Medical  Examiner  of  Hyde  Park  Council.  No.  58s.  of  the 
koyal  Arcanum  of  Illinois,  filimg  also  the  office  of  chairman  of 


finance  committee  in  ihe  C.rand  Council  of  the  State.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politic*,  but  not  a  partisan. 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE  LEWIS.  M  A  ,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  District  No.  1,  town  of  Hyde  Park,  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  January,  1870.  He  was  born  in  Otsego  County,  N, 
V.  In  1841),  when  lie*  was  alioul  ten  years  of  age.  hi*  parents 
moved  to  Erccport.  111.,  where  he  attended  the  high  xchool.  In 
iStio  he  entered  Phillip*'  Acailemy,  Andover.  Mas*.,  in  preparation 
for  college.  Graduating,  he  entered  Yale  College  the  same  year, 
where  he  took  a  full  classical  course,  antl  graduated  in  18C16,  with 
the  degree  II.  A.,  the  degree  M,  A.  being  conferred  in  1S69.  In 
lW/>  he  locates!  in  Waukcgan  a*  principal  of  the  Wankegan  Acad- 
emy ;  in  I $(17  removed  to  Chicago  to  take  the  position  of  Princi- 
pals! Dearborn  school.  In  October,  1868,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Hayden  school,  Chicago,  a  position  he  retained  until  January. 
187b.  Professor  Lewi*  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  sec- 
retary of  South  Park  Lodge.  No.  663  ;  ha*  held  all  the  chairs  in 
Eair'View  Chapter.  No.  161,  of  Chicago,  and  K  a  member  of 
Apollo  Commanderv,  No.  1.  of  the  same  city.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  Legion  of  Honor  of  Hyde  Park,  Regent  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Lilcrary  Club. 

CAPTAIN  NELSON  L.  I.UTZ  was  born  in  Clrclcville. 
Ohio,  in  1838.  He  enlisted  in  Company  II,  13th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  a*  First  Lieutenant,  for  three  months,  and  at  its  expira- 
tion organized  and  re-enlisted  in  Company  A,  27th  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  which  command  he  had  until  1*63.  when,  from  physical 
disability,  lie  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  was  engaged  withhisregl- 
menl  in  both  the  siege  and  battle  of  Corinth,  also  in  the  battles  at 
New  Madrid.  Ittka,  and  in  several  other  engagements  in  Missouri 
under  General  Stiirges,  and  along  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
taking  of  Island  No.  to.  and  the  defeat  of  Forrest.  On  his  return 
to  Circleville.  he  was  employed  in  the  l*rovost  Marshal's  office  for 
I  vcar.  He  removed  to  Geneseo.  111.,  in  1S65.  where  he  opened 
a  drug  store,  but  sold  out  and  located  in  Chicago  in  IS68,  when  he 
again  entered  the  drug  business,  soon  selling  out  and  taking  a  posi- 
tion  as  tiook-  keeper,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  He  married 
Miss  Carrie  Howard,  also  a  native  ol  Circleville,  Ohio,  in  1863. 
Thev  have  had  three  children  :  two  are  living. 

CIIARI  l'S  W.  MERRIAM.of  Harmon,  MerriannVCo  .whole- 
sale grocers.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Lamoille  County.  Vl.,  in  1845. 
He  moved  to  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  when  seventeen  yean  of  age, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  He  located  in  Chicago  in  1S66, 
entering  the  employment  of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Whit- 
aker,  Harmon  S;  Co.,  the  firm  consisting  of  J.  A.  Whitaker, 
|«MC  N.  Harmon.  Franklin  McVeagh,  and  John  Mcsscr.  In  1870 
the  two  house*  of  Franklin  McVeagh  &  Co.  and  Harmon  Messer 
<v  Co.  were  formed,  from  Ihe  old  firm.  In  1*74  John  Messer  died, 
and  the  lirm  of  Harmon.  Messer  \  Co.  became  the  firm  of  Har- 
mon, Merriam  A:  Co..  consisting  of  Isaac  N.  Harmon.  C.  W.  Mer- 
riam'  Isaac  S.  Collins,  and  Ircorgc  W.  Dexter.  Mr.  Merriam 
married  Miss  Alice  Harmon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Harmon. 
September.  1877. 

ALFRED  MILLS  was  born  near  I.undon,  England,  in  155,4; 
and  after  receiving  a  good  education  became  employed  in  the  rail- 
way service.  In  1872  he  immigrated  to  Hamilton.  Ontario,  and  a 
year  later  removed  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  where  he  learned  the  Hade  of 
upholsterer,  and  followed  that  occupation  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Mills  came  to  Chicago  in  1877,  and  for  live  years  carried  on  an 
upholstering  establishment,  in  December,  18S1,  moving  to  this 
locality,  where  lie  opened  business  as  an  undertaker,  having  studied 
and  perfected  himself  in  this  line  of  trade.  The  subject  of  llns 
sketch  is  Past  Chief  Ranger  of  Court  General  Washington,  No. 
6,282,  A.  O.  F.;  is  Noble  Grand  of  Hyde  Park  Ixxlge,  No.  732. 
i'  O.  0.  F.l  a  member  of  Mystic  Star  Lodge.  No.  753.  A.  I'.  & 
A.  M.;  Chicago  Chapter.  No.  127.  R-  A-  »•!  Chevalier  Bayard 
Commandcry.  No.  52,  K.  T..  and  Worthy  Past  P.esident  of  Mis- 
tletoe Lodge.  No.  142.  Sons  of  St.  <  k-orge. 

WILLIAM  MOORE  was  born  in  1844  in  Cambridge,  England, 
of  Reuben  and  Anna  (Sheldonl  Moore,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  tW>5,  I  le  was  brought  up  to  the  fancy  dry  goods  business  and 
for  eighteen  years  ha*  lieen  employed  here  as  salesman  in  lha:  line 
or  in  wholesale  millinery.  April  20.  1871.  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Nettie  Reynolds,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  H.  Home,  of  Hyde  Park, 
where  he  lias  since  rc*ided;  they  are  the  parcnls  of  two  children— 

iota  W  illoughby.  born  June  6.  1876.  and  Berth*  Sheldon,  born 
une  7,  18S2.  , 
IAMES  MORGAN  came  from  England  in  1S44.  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  settled  at  Blue  Island  in  the  fall  ol  that  year.  In  184S 
he  commenced  studying  law  in  the  office- of  Arnold  vV  Ugden,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  In  iSs'i  he  created  the  firm  ol  Hannah.  1  .ay  ft 
Co.,  lumber  merchants,  of  which  lie  is  one  of  the  partner*:  and 
commenced  purchasing  real  estate  in  Chicago.  Ill  1*63  Mr. 
Morgan  married  Miss  Rebecca  Allison,  a  native  of  Maryland,  re- 
siding in  Chicago.  They  have  one  daughter;  and  attend  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Chuich.  Hvde  Park;  having  moved  from  Chicago  in 
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187.V  in  which  vcnr  lie  was.  elected  .1  member  ol  the  Hoard  of  t*riis- 

iccs  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park.  M».  Morgan  was  nrie*  appointed 
a  South  Park  commissioner,  anil  was  chosen  president  <>f  the  board 
for  two  terms.    He  is  n  Republican  in  politics. 

CHAKl.ES  LEVEREtT  NORTON  mm  bom  August  13. 
13511.  in  Chicago,  son  of  Charles  Augustus  Norton,  a  member  of 
the  CUOM  Har,  ami  LucvlHnnd)  Norton.  The  family  rami-  la 
reside  in  Hvde  I'arlc  in  1S64;  and  young  Nonon  was  educated  in 
the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  village.  Mr  entered  the  clas- 
sical mm  at  the  I'nivcrsily  of  Vermont,  in  the  class  vt  ttWo,  but 
discontinued  after  one  vear  In  go  into  business.  He  bctattK  assist- 
ant to  the  comptroller  nil  HJfWe  Pw*  in  October,  1*78,  ami  was 
himself  appointeil  comptroller  April  24,  iSisJ.  He  is  a  member  of 
tlvc  KIM  Presbyterian  Church;  also  ■  member  of  South  Em  Lodge. 
No.  66*,  A.  I*'  &  A.  M.i  Collector  of  the  Hyelc  I'ark  Council  of 
the  Uoval  Arcanum:  anil  is  a  Kepublican  in  politic* 

jOIIK  MORRISON  PAksllAI.L  wa«  born  I  Mulier  <»,  1S4O. 
in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  of  \V.  F.  I'arshall.  a  Itankcr,  ami  Henrietta 
(Dey)  I'arshall;  he  was  IxllH  llliltl  at  the  common  school  anil  academy 
of  la-banon.  ami  spent  two  years  at  Miami  Cniversity.  at 
Oxfr.nl,  <  Mini.  He  entered  the  house  nf  ( iiles  Uroi.  ft  Co..  jewelers, 
at  Chicago,  with  whom  he  has  ever  •fate*  remained;  tilling  since 
IS"ij  tlic  responsible  position  of  inaiuigei  of  the  wholesale  de|iart- 
ment.  lie  married  Miss  May  Lester,  of  I'eotone,  III,  August  5, 
1SS2;  at  which  time  thrv  went  to  reside  in  Huh'  I'ark. 

ROBERT  PAULEY,  ilorisl.  The  business  was  established 
here  in  1 S77.  There  arc  four  green-houses  ami  one  propagating 
house.  1  Mlicr  improvements  will  greatly  enlarge  this,  the  hi-jl. 
ing  apparatus  being  sufficient  to  warm  an  acre  of  gla«s.  Mr.  Pau- 
ley was  horn  in  Nottinghamshire.  Kngland.  July  l'>.  l^j!?-  "c 
was  brought  up  a  HurM  and  horticulturist,  hi*  parent*  being 
engaged  in  that  business.  In  1S62  he  came*  to  the  United  Stales 
ami  settled  in  Chicagu.  and  has  since  engaged  as  gardener  in  various 
places,    lie  has  bexn  in  business  for  himself  since  i«6ij. 

DANIEL  APPI.ETON  PKIRCE  was  horn  in  April,  Iftjy,  in 
Watcrboro,  Vork  Co..  Me.  son  of  James  II.  and  Lucy  (Apple- 
Ion)  Pcircc.  The  father  was  a  native  of  the  same  place  and  a 
practicing  physician  then'  lor  over  forty  years  ;  his  maternal  grand- 
lather,  lor  whom  he  was  r.amt-il,  served  as  Captain  in  the  War 
of  1312.  Mr.  I'eirce  received  all  the  educational  advantages  the 
plaec  afforded,  anil  which  were  such  as  to  have  qualilicd  bint  for  u 
teacher  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  he  came  West,  settling  in 
Kaciue,  Wis.,  for  five  years,  where  lie  studied  law  and  MM  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  :•>..,  and  continued  in  the  office  of  a  law  firm 
almul  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Washington,  where  he 
obtained  a  position  in  the  treasury  department,  which  he  tilled 
until  the  ch«xe  of  1S71.  In  December  ol  thai  year  he  came  In 
Hyde  Park,  where  he  has  since  resided,  lie-coming  a  menilsi-r  ot  the 
lirm  of  Ifcxlson  vV.  Peirte,  dealers  111  groceries,  proiismns.  Hour  and 
feed,  lie  was  nurrieil  November  yu.  1^64,  to  Lizzie  M.  idle,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children,  Ida  and  Alice.  They  are  attendant"  at 
the  Fin)  Haptist  Church.  Mr.  I'eirce  is  a  Kcpublic.in  in  politics, 
wax  a  Village  Trustee  in  1SS1  and  1881.  and  is  now  Treasurer 
of  the  same. 

GEORGE  N.  I'll  Kl. PS,  grain  inspector,  is  a  native  nf  Halion. 
IScrkshirc  Co.,  Mass.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  of 
practical  tinner,  and  followed  that  nrciijvalion  *i»mr  years.  In 
Novcmlier,  1872,  Ih:  came  to  Chicago  and  in  |une  follow  ing  moicd 
to  the  town  of  Lake.  He  was  foreiiuin  of  the  tin  ilepartment, 
at  the  shops  o|  the  Chicago,  kock  Island  ft  Pacific  Kuilroad  lor 
nine  years,  alter  which  he  was  appointee]  grain  in-pector.  and 
located  fur  duly  nt  these  shops.  Mr.  Pliclps  lias  made  hi-  home  at 
Hyde  Park  since  November.  t3;i>.  He  is  a  number  of  kuyal 
Arcanum.  lutcr-Occan  Council,  No,  Oic|,  and  was  dec  led  Ucgcnl 
ol  that  council  in  Decemlicr,  1.SS2. 

WILLIAM  L.  PIERCE  was  Ix.rn  in  1*43  in  Albany.  N.  V., 
the  oldest  son  nf  William  l!.  and  Kbralieth  E,  (Peek!  Pierce.  The 
father,  now  a  retiree'  lawyer,  came  West  in  l.ljiianil  settled  in  t  in- 
cinnali.  w  hence  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  lS«7.  I  he  grandfather. 
Kev.  Ur.  John  Pierce,  a  I'nitariau  clergyman  of  lioston.  was  for 
some  years  the  Stale  Historian  of  Massachusetts  ami  xctTrinry 
ol  llnrvard  College.  Tin  mother,  a  member  of  an  old  Albany 
family,  was  q  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Peck,  of  the  firm  of  Pert 
iv  Newton  I  Isaac),  celebrated  ship-owners  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  and  the  first  to  run  a  regular  line  of  steamers  on  the  I  lud- 
«>n.  Mr.  Pierce  trace*  direct  descent  on  thi-  lather's  title  front 
Lucy,  the  sister  of  llenjamin  l-'rankltu.  In  1 862  he  mftstcil  in  tile 
IJ4lh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  selling  alsinl  Iwo  jears,  and  on 
his  return  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Chicago  I'niversitv.  graduat- 
ing in  the  class  of  nifif.  He  wax  honored  with  the  presidency  "I 
the  alnmni  association  of  his  tttma  mater,  in  1- to  ami  isSi.  After 
graduating  he  purchased  a  half-iutctc-xl  in  the  mercantile  agcn.v  of 
Tap|un,  McKil'op  .v.  Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Washing, 
ton  and  Baltimore,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  t.rst  mimed  city. 
In  11*70  be  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  four  branches,  and  returned 


to  Chicago  going  into  ihc  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  hat 
since  rvmained.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Chiiagci 
Keal  F.  stale  Association  foe  1SS4.  Sunrc  years  ago  Mr.  liero: 
101  tied  I  In  Mi-,  nic  <'rde-r.  hut  the  six  ial  organisations.  In  which  be 
lake!  most  inlcri-t.  an- those  that  aredcv.jted  to  .upintx  and  in i ! 
sports,  .i  i  i  lie  rsoni-ol  tlie  founders  nf  the  Cedar  txlarul  lisliing  jnel 
hunting  c'llb.  In  1*:;  l«  nuirrled  Carrie  l„,  u  iLaughlrr  of  C,  II. 
P.  I.rniai  .  "I  New  Vork  City,  and  formerly  a  uell.kr.onn  residrr.t 
of  Naprn  le,  III  line  have  three  children— Eliiaheth  Ivtean, 
liom  iii  I97'ti  Wiliiain  Itlakc  ami  L.orciice  I  tennis,  twias,  tKirn  in 
ISS2.    They  have  resided  in  1 1  vile  I'ark  since  1&92. 

{0HEPH  PL'LLM AN,  assistant  engineer  llvile  Park  water 
*,  was  horn  in  Yorkshire,  Kngland.  in  1S22.  'lie  learned  Iht 
trade  of  machinist  as  a  boy.  ami  followed  it  there  until  l»5(>.  when 
he  came  to  the  I'nilcd  states.  In  1S57  he  located  in  Clncar/o  » 
shorl  line,  then  moved  In  Aurora,  where  he  entered  the  ciuploy  nf 
the  C.  It.  »V  O.  k.  It.,  with  whom  he  remained  Iweutv-fneir  vean. 
the  lavt  vearx  lieing  foreman  of  his  department.  In  1SS2  he 
.1  posihoii  as  engineer  in  the  water  works  of  the  town  nf  I  jkr. 
Cook  County,  where  he  remained  until  he  receiied  liispreseni  ap- 
point men  I. 

SAMUEL  PULLMAN,  general  foreman  of  the  car-buililiai 
depaiinieiit  of  the  Chicago,  kock  Island  ft  I'acilic  kailrextel  Com- 
pun,  was  born  in  Lnglanel  in  tSjo,  where  he  learned  live  trade  of 
wood-Worker  and  was  employed  in  car.lmilding  sho|ix.  In  M.irra. 
tS5b,  he  came  to  New  Vork  City,  subsequently  going  to  llranlford, 
t  tntario.  where  for  three  and  a  half  year*  he  had  charge  of  the 
shops  of  the  II.  ,\  I..  II.  K.  K.  From  there  he  moved  to  Aurcra. 
Ill  .  and  entered  the  employ  uf  the  C,  II.  ft  *}.  k.  K.  as  Icirrmin 
in  the  car-building  shops,  where  he  remained  about  eighl  wan. 
While  residing  there  lie  was  elected  a  memlier  ol  the  Aurnra  Ifccwl 
of  Aldermen  in  1867.  He  resigned  bis  position  with  the  C,  II.  A 
t,t.  K,  It.  to  accept  that  of  foreman  of  the  shops  of  the  ("real  East- 
ern U.iilroad  Company,  and  left  their  empluy  to  accept  his  pre-ent 
m>sitioii  September.  1*909.  **"r.  Pullman  leas  been  a  resident  of 
Hyde  Park  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  In  April.  he  cai 
elected  a  member  of  the  Hand  of  liducatiun  of  Ihstrin  No.  1. 
towns  of  ilydk  Park  and  Lake,  and  re-elected  in  l9;a>  serving  in 
all  six  years",  and  as  a  compliment  for  his  services  the  Pullman  was 
named  after  him.  He  was.  in  April,  l58t,  elected  a  membtrol 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Hyde  I'ark,  ami  served  two  years,  and 
during  his  membership  the  present  water  works  were  con  strutted, 
of  which  enterprise  he  was  an  active  supporter.  I  le  is  a  chjittr 
mcmlic-r  ol  the  Mesne  Mar  Lodge.  A.  K.  A;  A.  M. 

I..  K.  KICK.'  dealer  in  drugs,  jewelry,  chemicals,  ett,  was 
born  in  Oswego.  K.  V..  in  1S43,  and  when  very  young  mewed  to 
Minnesota  with  bis  people.  Alter  leaving  school  he  began  at 
■bow  the  age  of  fuurteen  to  study  and  team  the  drug  business  ul 
Mantumillc.  Mioa.,  and  followed'  it  some  seven  years.  Then  he- 
went  to  IT  irJMl  and  was  engaged  in  the  grain  business  there  and 
in  Chicago,  bus  ing  milling  grain  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  J»J 
shipping  to  Chicago  and  mills  east  of  there;  wax  also  on  the  llnard 
of  Trade  in  Chicago.  In  l»7<>  he  went  In  Kairmont.  Ncb.aad 
<»|H-ned  a  drug  and  jewelry  establishment.  A  year  Inter  lie  remoicel 
to  I'eabodv,  Kan.,  and  in  December.  1S7*,  «■*  to  Coot  t  eninty, 
locating  in  Hyde  Park  and  opened  there  a  small  elrug  store.  He 
has  built  up  a  large  and  extensive  business,  and  has  now  two  fSU->- 
IMimentx,  drugs,  jewelry  and  stationery.  Mr.  kiee  is  a  mcmbtr 
ol  the  A.  K  \  A.  M.,  Mystic  Star  LrKlgc,  Chicago  Chapter.  K.  .\. 
M„  and  Chevalier  liavard  Commandery  of  K.  T. 

WILLIAM  HKNKY  KlCHAkHSON  was  l»im  June  II. 
1S40,  in  Wvoming  Counlv,  K,  V..  son  of  Charles  and  AnnOtrat- 
lam)  kichardson.  He  is  of  the  MrmmchwetH  family  of  thai  turnc, 
bis  father  having  been  born  in  Lowell.  Max*.  He  settled  in  mth 
falo  about  iSlu.  and  afterward  rcmoveel  to  Wywineg  trmnty 
where  he  died  in  1S67.  Having  received  a  preparar.»y  edurati.^ 
at  Andover,  young  Kichardvort  entered  llarvanl,  where  he  P*j* 
ated  in  the  class  of  iSdt.  He  enlisted  in  ihe  4J<" 
\  ork  VolnWl  Infanlrv.  but  was  refund  the  privilege  ol  hgimiiK 
fur  the  Lnion  liecauxe  of  enfeebled  health,  lie  came  to  C htcaffj 
the  xame  \-ear  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Kno*.  Kuslace  i\  W. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Har  in  1S63.  He  still  remained  ■Ml" 
linn,  and  when  Mr.  Reed  was  elected  Stated  Allorncr  in  isOJ l« 
became  his  assistant,  and  served  in  that  capacity  fi*  "vr"' '  .  . 
lie  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Lirst  Ward  in  Ito  *****  ' 
ollicc  (out  vcars.    He  was  married  in  l»  MM  ' 

It irnar.l.  .in'd  on  his  retirement  from  the  Comrrwn  ttwncu  r r»j 
look  up  their  residence  in  Hede  Park.    Thev  are  the  paretm 
one  child.  Hattie  A..  Ik.™  February  20,  1877.  ''n<1 n**"11*^ 
Ihe  episcopal  Church.    Mr.  KicliardseMi     »  Kepublicau. 

1  il  .t  ikliL-  K I  N 1  •  E  was  born  in  t.ermany  in  i-ll.  ""^"S 
bis  vouth  .v-sit.ieel  his  lalbcr,  who  was  a  gardener  in 
rami-  to  Chicago,  and  for  seseral  years  wa  ■  employed  11    "  j^j, 
Euunilrv.    Mr.  Uinge  emliarkeii  ra  busmesfi  in  i-'-i  1**  ' 
wines  and  ln|uors.    In  1S73  he  purcbased  propcrl)  »  '•>-'• 
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ami  added  ti>  his  purchase  in  18K0.  Somt  (vro  years  later  he  built 
a  large  building  on  the  lead,  filled  it  up  handsomely,  and  moved 
his  business,  lo  thK  place.  He  ha*  a  large  garden  attached  to  hi* 
luisiness  establishment,  and  is  the  proprietor  <»(  Broadway  Hall. 
Mr.  Ringc  while  residing  in  the  city  was  widely  known  in  the 
Third  Ward,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  polities,  lie  is  a  mem- 
ber of  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  Waldick  Lodge.  No.  7C4,  Wiley  M. 
Eg,™  Chapter,  K.  A.  M..  and  the  Oriental  Consistory;  and  is  also 
connected  with  the  A.  O.  If.  W.  and  the  A.  O.  K. 

COLIN  KOHINSON  was  horn  in  iSi;  in  Argylcshirc.  Scot- 
land, and  immigrated  to  Dryden,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  V.,  in  1837, 
where  he  remained  twenty-live  years,  engaged  mainly,  alter  amv. 
ing  at  man's  estate,  in  tiuying'grain  as  well  as  transporting  it.  on 
his  own  and  others' account,  to  the  New  York  market  by  canal  and 
river.  In  1S62  he  came  West,  and  in  1803  settled  ill  llloomington, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Krurn  cV  Robinson,  dealers  in  coal,  lum- 
ber and  grain.  In  1S74  he  sold  out  to  his  partner,  and  came  to 
Hyde  I'ark,  where  he  bought  improved  real  estate,  and  where  he 
has  since  resided,  occupying  himself  mainly  with  the  care  of  his 
property.  In  1865  Mr.  Robinson  was  married  lo  Ann  K.  Egglcs- 
tot).  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  V..  by  whom  he  has  hail  two  living 
children— William  C  March  17.  IS63.  and  Argyle  E.,  May  1$, 
1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kohinvon  arc  memtiers  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian  Church  of  Hyde  I'ark,  of  which  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  treas- 
urer and  one  of  the  trustees.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
an  advocate  of  "  high  license." 

KOHINSON  \-  MINI  iR,  contractors  on  Hyde  I'ark  tunnel. 
This  partnership  was  formed  in  May,  tsSo,  and  they  have  since 
been  engaged  in  general  contracting  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Anderson  Minor,  ol  the  above  lirm.  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
January  31,  1840.  lie  was  partially  educated  in  his  native  city, 
his  linishing  studies  being  taken  at  I liram  College.  Ohio,  under 
live  tuition  of  the  late  President  (iartield.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
began  the  mason's  trade,  and  afterward  moved  to  Toledo.  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city  of  some  thirteen  years,  he  put  up  all  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  the  city.  In  1*71  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  organized  the  tirm  Of  Minor  A.  Trimble,  this  lirm  rxisting 
about  two  years,  and  building  during  that  ti  ne  the  Hamlin  .V 
Hale  building  and  many  Others.  In  1*73  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  I'.  J.  Sexlcm.  The  lirm  ol  Sexton  .V  Mimir  existed 
about  two  years,  engaged  in  general  building;  it  was  then  dissolved. 
Mr.  Minor  afterward  acted  as  superintendent  for  1'.  J.  Sexton, 
receiving  a  salary  and  interest  in  the  business.  In  this  position  he- 
had  entire  charge  o(  the  erection  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
and  the  Cook  County  Court-I louse.  Mr.  Minor  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  O.  I).  K.,  of  Toledo.  Lodge  and  Encampment,  and  also  a 
member  ol  the  Master  Masons  and  lijilders'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago 

BBENEZER  TOW  NEK  KOOTwasborn  in  Sheffield.  Mass  , 
August  5,  18*2,  being  the  second  of  the  three  sons  anil  eight 
children  of  hredcriek  Ferdinand  and  Sarah  (Hint)  Root,  He  is 
descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Root  ol  Farming- 
ton,  turn  in  England  in  1<«>S,  one  of  the  first  ami  most  prominent 
'  settlers  ol  larmington.  Conn.,  in  1640.  The  intermediate  names 
in  the  direct  line  from  him  to  E.  T.  Root  arc— Thomas  Koole,  of 
I armington.  Conn.,  and  afterward  of  Wcstficld,  Mass.;  Knsign 
Joseph  Root,  of  Wcstficld;  Colonel  Azariah,  of  Wesllield,  and  after- 
ward  of  I'oontoosick.  now  Shetlield.  Mass.;  Major  Azariah,  of  Shcf- 
field.  Frederick  Ferdinand,  of  Shetlield  until  isjfi,  and  of  North  Read- 
ing.  Mass.,  until  his  death  In  1S66.  E.  T.  Root  left  home  in  fiy(>, 
and  spent  three  years  in  Buenos  Ayrcs.  Returning  home  in  1839 
he  joined  his  older  brother,  the  well-known  \merican  composer, 
tieorgc-  Fred.  Root,  in  Boston,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
music.  From  184610  184.;  he  taught  music  in  New  Vork  City, 
nnd  from  1849  to  1851  in  Alabama,  whither  he  moved  for  the  ben- 
ctit  of  his  health  Returning  to  New  Vork  he  look  the  position  of 
salesman  in  the  music  store  of  Hall  &  Sons.  Leaving  that  lirm 
in  t8;8  he  came  to  Chicago  and  established  the  lirm  of  Root  ft 
Lady,  in  the  same  line.  In  1 802  the  firm  which  had  Irom  the  first 
taken  a  leading  position  in  its  line  in  Chicago,  was  re-cnlorced  by  the 
accession  of  Ocorge  F.  Root,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of 
live  chief  music  houses  in  the  country  The  great  lire  of  1871 
swept  away  their  place  of  business,  with  -dock  ami  plates,  and  their 
ambition  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar  took  most  of  what  remained, 
leaving  the  consciousness  and  reputation  of  integrity  as  the  basis 
of  new  enterprise.  Mr,  E.  T,  Root  formed  the  firm  of  Root  ft 
Lewis,  music  dealers,  in  1S73,  and  January  1,  1S75.  the  Root  .V.- 
Snns  Music  Company  was  established,  embracing  Root  c\  l  ewis, 
(ieorge  F.  Root  &  Sons,  and  Chandler  \  Curtis*.  In  1880,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Root  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  company,  and  with 
his  sons,  Frank  K.  and  Waller  R..  aged  respectively,  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-four  years,  formed  the  new  lirm  of  Root  ft  Sons, 
general  music  dealers.  April  30.  1855,  Mr.  Root  married  Alnura 
K.  Kimball,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  and  they  arc  the  parents  of 


three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  family  are  mcmlxrs  of  the 
Sueilrnborgian,  or  New  Jerusalem.  Church,  and  have  resided  in 
Hvde  I'ark  since  July.  1867. 

'  MARTIN  JAMES  RUSSELL  was  born  December  in.  1845. 
in  Chicago,  of  Martin  and  Jane  (Mulligan)  Russell.  Having  re- 
ceived Ivs  education  in  the  common  schools,  supplemented  by  a 
short  period  of  study  at  the  I'niversitv  ol  the  Lake,  he  enlisted  in 
the  regiment  of  his  uncle.  Colonel  Mulligan,  the  23d  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers, in  1S61,  and  was  soon  made  a  Lieutenant  of  hi*  company, 
and  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  He  afterward  acted  as  Assistant 
Adjmant-i  iener-d  ol  his  uncle's  division,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
Sepiemtier.  1864.  He  went  into  journalism  in  1870.  as  city  editor 
ol  the  Evening  I'osl,  and  in  1873  became  one  of  the  editorial 
writers  on  live  Times,  continuing  in  that  relation  until  August, 
1883,  when  he  look  charge  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  -  In  I'ebruary. 
1873,  Mr.  Kus>ell  was  married  lo  Miss  Cclia  Walsh,  and  went  to 
reside  in  Hyde  I'ark.  In  1876,  and  for  four  successive  years,  he 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  vilhige:  and  in  1&80  he  *cas  appointed  a 
South  I'ark  Commissioner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  are  the  parents 
of  live  children— lames  t  lavton.  born  I  Jcccmber  28.  1S73;  Martin 
Cecil.  March  30.  1878;  l-e'wis.  Scplc-mhcr,  [tto;  Kilty,  in  167b, 
and  [anc,  in  1889. 

HENRY  SC 1 1 U  E  N  E  MANN,  of  Sehuenemanii  A  llclmkamp. 
grocers,  was  born  in  Ccrmaiiy  July  15,  1S5S,  and  immigrated  lo 
Illinois  in  1S74,  locating  at  Klmhurst.  I  In  Page  Countv,  where  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  also  (or  ■  while  employed 
in  mercantile  business.  In  1878  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  groeerv  business,  and  in  the  spring  of  18H2  opened  a 
grocery  establishment  in  Hyde  I'ark  In  company  with  II.  Han- 
liaucr.  who  did  not.  however,  remain  in  the  business  long,  and  in 
the  [all  of  18S2  Mr.  Scliucnemann  became  associated  with  his 
present  partner,  John  Helmkanip.  Both  are  active  young  men, 
and  are  building  up  a  good  trade;  they  have  a  nice  store  and  carry 
a  good  stock.  Mr.  Scliuenemann  was  married  May  I,  1SS3,  lo 
Lizzie,  daughter  of  Anton  Hannaucr,  who  runic  to  Chicago  some 
thirty-live  years  ago, 

COLIN  SHANKS  was  bom  at  Aberdeen.  Scotland.  January 
■  3.  l83<).  and  received  his  education  at  the  Robert  Cordon  Hos- 
pital lie  came  to  America  in  1854,  and  was  employed  with  Cell- 
eral  I'ricc.  contractor  on  ihe  M.  I'.  R.  R.,  and  located  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  for  sixteen  months,  alter  which,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  ol  lour  years  to  the  trade  of  locomotive 
machinist  in  the  shops  ol  that  company.  Subsce|ucnllv  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  ft.  cV  M.  R.  R.,  and  remained  wiih  that  road 
some  five  years,  first  as  machinist,  then  as  gang  foreman.  After 
this  he  was  foreman  in  the  shops  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad, 
al  Carondclet.  Mo.,  for  several  years.  Mr.  Shanks  has  filled  many 
prominent  potitions  with  various  railroad  companies.  For  two 
and  a  half  years  with  the  Illinois  cx  St.  Louis  Railroad  he  had 
charge  of  the  machinery  department  in  Iheir  shops  at  East  St. 
l-ouis;  then  with  the  K.  1'.  R.  R.  Co.,  in  the  locomotive  depart, 
merit,  three  months,  after  which  he  went  to  Holden.  Mo.,  and  look 
charge  of  the  machinery  department  in  the  shorts  of  M.  I'.  R.  R. 
for  three  years,  when  lie  was  removed  to  Scdalia,  Mo.,  where  he 
held  the  position  ol  general  foreman  in  the  shops  of  ihe  same  com- 
pany for  eighteen  months.  In  1 874  he  became  connected  with  I  he 
Wabash,  St.  Louis  A;  I'aritic  Railroad,  at  Decatur,  HI.  For  live 
vcars  be  tilled  the  position  of  general  foreman  in  the  company's 
shops,  and  for  two  years  was  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  St. 
Louis  4c  Chicago  Division.  Mr.  Shanks  came  In  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881.  and  had  charge  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  \V.,  St. 
L  Ac  I'.  R.  R.  up  to  February  I,  1882,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position,  lh.it  of  general  foreman  of  the  company's 
shops  in  1  Ik- low  11  of  l  ake.  He  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  has 
had  a  long  ex|ierierice  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  locomotives, 
cars,  etc.    He  has  been  a  resident  ol  Hyde  Park  for  over  a  year. 

OWEN  RHERIDAN,  ftrd  sergeant  Kensington  police  force, 
was  born  in  Ireland  Itcccmbrr  17.  1849.  He  came  alone  to 
Ame  rica  in  tS68,  and  has  resided  in  Hyde  Patk  ever  since.  He 
first  worked  for  H.  C  A*ny,  attorney,  and  was  night  watchman  for 
a  vear.  until  he  hrramc  a  memlier  of  the  police  force  in  1S72.  being 
promoted  first  sergeant  In  1SS3  He  is  a  memlier  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernian*.  In  April,  187;,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Carrigg.  of  New  Vork  Stale.  They  have  four  children— James, 
Hrssie,  Mamie  anil  Margaret 

LESTER  AS  A  1 1  KL  TALCOTT  was  born  in  1828  in  Verona, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  V..  of  Jonathan  II.  and  Sophia  (Dewey)  Talcolt. 
|ohn  Talcolt,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this  Country,  arrived  in 
"Boston  Septeeabei  16,  lf>.12.  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker'*  company, 
and  settled  at  Newtown,  noev  Cambridge,  whence  Ihev  removed  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred  lo  Connecticut  in  1030,  and 
founded  Hartford  "  The  Worshipful  ''  John  Talcolt  was  one- of 
the  committee  of  May  I.  11137.  who  advised  that  war  should  be 
declared  against  ihe  Pccpiods,  and  was  for  many  year*  a  member 
of  Ihe  general  court,  as  well  as  one  ol  ihe  chief  magistrates  of  the 
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colony.  Lester  Asahcl  is  in  the  sixth  tUBUlw  fri»in  John  lal- 
cotl,  through  Samuel.  Nathaniel.  Joseph,  Jonathan,  all.)  Jonathan 
II.  His  father  and  grandfather  WWWtril  from  Connecticut  to 
Rome.  N.  V..  in  1803;  anil  the  lather,  with  his  immediate  family, 
lu  Kenosha.  Wis.,  in  l»37-  Oa  his  mother*  side,  also.  Mr.  Tab 
eaU  is  of  early  New  England  Mock,  anil  his  grandfather  Dewey 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Alter  some  brief  preliminaiy 
ventures  in  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee.  I..  A.  Taloitt  began  business 
in  Chicago  ill  1S51.  where  he  has  since  continued  in  the  same  line, 
foreign  and  dnmesile  fruit  and  fancy  groceries,  without  other 
change  than  growth  in  tohime.  DM  responding  to  that  oi  the  city, 
lie  has  l«een  a  Mason  since  I.Sue,  being  a  inemU-r  ol  Garden  Cily 
Lodge,  of  I.afavcttc  Chapter  and  Apollo  I  omnuindcry,  and  is  a 
Republican  in  politics.  He  hits  resided  in  Hyde  I'ark  since  1*72. 
His  only  son,  Charles  Lester.  was  horn  in  Chicago  in  1S54;  and 
Julia  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Lester,  was  born  in  Chicago 
in  1879. 

BARTOW  ADOLI'IICS  Cl.KIt'll  was  tiorn  in  1S40  at 
Clenham,  near  l  ishkill.  N.  V.,  being  the  nMM  ol  lour  sons, 
and  eight  children,  of  Augustus  Louis  and  Henrietta  I  Von  kit-sen- 
kaiupff)  Clrich.  The  father,  bom  in  Jena,  Saxe-Wcimar,  t.cr- 
man)',  in  IJtD,  was  a  son  ol  private  Counselor  and  Professor  John 
Augustus  llenrv  I'lrich.  ol  that  city,  and  the  grandson  of  Magis- 
ter  Prcderick  Nicholas  Clrich,  director  ol  the  Moot**  college  in 
Jena.  A.  L.  Clrieh.  who  had  been  lor  some  year*  .1  MNCCMIll 
merchant  of  St.  Petersburg,  causae  to  the  Cnited  Mates  in  t»i*. 
with  his  wife,  and  established  at  Glcriham,  near  Fishkill  Landing, 
on  the  Hudson,  a  doth  factory,  in  which  John  Jacob  Astor,  IVtrr 
II,  Shenck  and  himself  were' the  principal  stockholders.  There 
he  died  in  1*41.  His  widow,  now  living  with  one  ol  her  children 
in  Illinois,  and  the  mother  of  II.  A.  Clrich.  i*a  daughter  of  I  uun. 
sclor  Justus  John  Von  RiescnkamprT.  collector  of  the  port  of  Kevel. 
in  Russia,  where  she  was  born  in  1707.  Hat  ing  previously  studied 
for  two  years  in  the  I'niversity  of  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  It.  A. 
Clrich  graduated  from  the  law  depattment  of  the  I'niversity  nf 
Michigan  in  fi'14.  The  same  year  he  married  Helen  Amelia,  n 
daughter  of  William  S.  Russell,  of  Livingston  County,  near  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  located  in  C  hicago,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Hyde  I'ark.  He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  ol  Illinois,  and  practiced 
five  years,  but  since  l8fn)  has  turned  his  attention  chiefly  la  real 
estate  interests  and  investments.  In  ISSJ  he  located  the  limn  ol 
I  hcltcnliam  Reach,  on  the  lake  shore.  al>oul  two  miles  south  of  the 
South  I'ark,  on  Ihe  South  t-hicago  Branch  uf  lbe  Illinois  Cc-ntlal 
Railroad.  Mr.  I'lrich  has  been  foi  many  years  a  contributor  lu 
the  Press  on  literary  and  political  topics.  1)1  the  latter  class  the 
most  conspicuous  were  his  campaign  documents  in  tM>4  and  i>so. 
which  received  the  indorsement,  respectively,  of  < Governors  Yates 
and  Cullom.  With  their  eldest  child,  Victoria,  bom  in  1866,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clrich  arc  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their 
other  living  children  were  bom  as  follows:  Russell,  in  IMS; 
Augustus  Louis,  in  1R70;  II,  A..  Jr..  in  I.sj2  ;  Helen  Kuwll,  in 
l!*74  ;  and  tiertrudr.  in  1*70,  Mr.  Clrich  has  now  only  one  sur- 
viving brother,  Kdward  Von  KeisenkamprT  Clrich,  a  well-known 
grain  merchant  uf  Springfield,  III.,  bum  October  10.  tr>2<>,  at 
Clenham.  X.  V.  He  has  two  sisters  living  111  I  artllage.  III.,  Mrs. 
Erra  Wi-ndcl.  and  Mrs.  l>avid  Muck,  wife  ol  an  attorney.  Mrs. 
II.  A.  I'lrich  has  two  brothers,  Frank  I..  Kussell.  an  attorney  in 
llelroit.  and  W.  H.  H.  Kussell.  an  attorney  in  New  York  ;  one 
sister,  Mrs.  M.  Brooks,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Her  lather  was 
from  Worcester,  Mass..  her  mother  from  Bennington,  Vt.;  her 
maiden  name,  Jane  A.  Knox.  Her  parents  located  in  Michigan  at 
an  early  day  :  were  independent  farmers  ;  owned  n  large  farm  ; 
were  well  known  and  respected  citizens,  and  educated  their  chil- 
dren. HeWitt  Clinton,  their  second  sun.  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  in  I  $63. 

Our  birthright,  Liberty: 

Our  only  sovereign.  Gud. 
S.  I).  YEAZKY,  retired,  was  born  in  New  Hampton,  X.  II.. 
(•ctober  18,  |92<>.  At  the  age  of  hflcen  he  commenced  railroad, 
mg.  which  he  continued  during  the  war.  at  the  outbreak  of  which 
he  was  employed  on  the  Cincinnati  ,\  Marietta  Railroad,  and  ran 
truups  |o  different  points  along  that  road  anil  South  with  but  one 
man  to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  the  train.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  began  the  wholesale  and 
retail  commission  business.  Being  burnt  our  in  the  lire  of  1*71,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  building,  which  he  fullowcd  until  1KK1, 
when  he  retired  from  all  active  business.  His  wife  was  a  Mi<s 
Mary  Davis.,  liom  and  raised  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  the  home  of  the  late 
President  (iartield,  and  was  .1  schoolmate  of  both  (iarlicld  and  his 
wife.  They  have  one  son  hulding  a  respunsible  position  with  the 
Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company. 

JOHN  II,  YOLK,  monumental  artist  and  designer.  Chicago. 
».i  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  raoa*  of  his  early  life 
was  spent  in  Massachusetts,  where,  in  his  father's  studio,  he  received 
his  first  instruction  in  sculpture  and  monumental  art,    In  1865 


he  ln-camr  connected  » ilti  the  Chicago  Marhle  Granite  MaatuVlar. 
ing  IVutipany,  having  the  management  of  the  monumental  dcaatt- 
ri'  Ot  ol  11.  1  le  established  lunisclf  in  business  imrncdulelt* jiter 
the  eventful  lire  of  1871,  and  lus  become  the  acknowledged  head 
■  4  nioiuii-.icutal  art  in  this  country.  In  nearly  all  the  prcannrni 
w-nivt.  rns  his  work  may  Ik-  seen,  and  whether  in  elaborate  or  p-ria 
1  •  no,  j  marked  difference  in  style  and  proportion,  as  well  aj  tianht 
l-.nri  Mirrounilmg  work,  may  lie  seen  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Volk 
I  ..  ,  Inert  ■•<  i-.-il  111  his  present  plare  ■•(  business,  comer  nf  lieu, 
born  and  U.uid"lp  i  sire.  is.  about  eight,  years,  lr.  1874  U  aanioj 
Miss  Uatllc  C.  Town,  of  Elgin,  111.,  their  union  being  blessed  by 
four  children. 

JAM  ES  WADSWOKTH  was  born  in  1828  in  New  lUrtlord. 
Conn.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha  (Williams  Moore)  VYads«oith, 
and  is  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  William  Wic- 
worth.  who  arrived  at  Boston,  in  the  "  Lion."  in  1632 ;  and  ra  hU 
mother's  side  descended  direct  from  Roger  Wili  »ms,  launder  uf 
Rhode  Island,  and  General  Scth  Pomeroy.  of  Rcvoutiontryfamr. 
Mr.  Wadswnrlh  received  an  academic  education  in  Mexico  N.  V_ 
whither  his  parents  removed  in  1S31.  In  1845  they  came  to  Chi- 
cago where  the  father  died  of  cholera  in  1851.  in  1*53,  JJ 
whn  had  been  a  clerk  since  1 843.  engaged  in  the  wholesale  jiocrry 
trade  with  George  W.  Flanders,  firm  of  Flanders  &  Wad>wurlh 
He  sold  out  in  February.  1857.  having  a  handsome  cnoipeuacT. 
He  engaged  in  banking  in  May  of  that  year,  and  suffered  severely 
by  the  panic  in  September  and  October.  He  dealt  largely  awi 
succeisfully  in  cotton  in  the  Southern  Stales  in  tS«2  and  1S63 ; 
invested  largely  in  Hyde  Park  properly  in  1867,  1  Rh5  and  1  ;«•;, 
and  made  I irgc  profits:  eagaged  in  the  hide  trade  in  Ihe  wmaier 
of  1866.  which  he  continued  until  1S73.  His  productive  nropertT 
was  all  destroyed  in  the  great  Are  of  1871.  as  also  his  store  and 
stock  of  hides.  In  lS'3  he  withdrew  from  all  active  pursaittbut 
the  care  of  his  properly,  which  was  both  cutenstve  and  produtiirt. 
In  December.  185'.,  he  married  Emily  Wadsworlh  WtiittlcXT,  of 
Farmington,  Conn.,  also  a  descendant  on  the  mother's  side  of  Ik* 
Wadsworths  or  Connecticut.  They  have  had  six  children— Ruben 
Strong,  1857  ;  Grace  Lucretia,  1S59;  Ellen  Ruth.  1865 ;  an  infant, 
James  Robert.  1863.  and  Alice  Emily.  1870.  of  whom  only  the  tw 
last  survive.  Tney  are  members  of  the  First  Presbjlerian  Church 
of  Hyde  Park,  where  they  have  resided  since  iBjo.  Mr.Wadr 
worth  was  made  one  of  the  first  Trustees  at  the  incorjiorilHin  of 
the  village  in  1861.  He  carries  on  an  extensive  dairy  and  breed, 
ing  faim  in  Cook  County,  and  is  a  broker  in  real  ettate  and  tout 
on  ihe  same. 

■ACDfl  WAKEKM  was  bom  in  Switzerland  May  21),  tSto. 
and  after  leaving  srhonl  was  employed  in  a  rug  factory,  lie  can* 
to  Chicago  in  August,  1863.  and  early  in  1864  enlisted  WMTfa 
Illinois  Volunteer  favalrv.  and  served  one  year,  after  which  he 
went  to  St.  loseph.  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed  ma  buichermc 
establishment.  Returning  to  Chicago  in  W.  ^SSTSS 
opened  a  meat  market,  and  in  April.  1S72,  muved  to  Hyde  I  art. 
lie  is  thciddest  in  the  business  in  this  locality,  and  h»a  MB 
trade.  Mr.  Wakerli  is  a  charter  member  of  the  I.  l>.  0.  r..  Iljut 
Park  Lixlge.  Xo.  722.  „     .     ,  ... 

GEORGE  WH  LARD  was  born  April  15.  I«W.  in  llie  vdUge 
nf  Natural  Bridge.  IcfTerson  C«..  N.  Y-.  of  Johnson  and  NaqpP 
(Becker)  Willard;  the  father,  a  nalive  ol  Wjivaa.lt.  »»J"™*2 
removed  to  Jefferson  CoUntV  in  tSof.    lie  Wits  deseeiKlei.  M  m 
fifth  generation  from  Simon  Willard.  who  emigrated  fro"' 
monden.  Kent  I  ....  England,  to  Boston.  Mass.,  in  Hvj4.  W» 
iwenly.riine  tears.    Benjamin.  .1  son  of  Simun.  was  for  mans  yrar. 
a  resident  afWnmft.  Mass.,  and  dic.l  there  iP l»  l«*r*' 
son  ol  llentamin.  was  for  liftv  years  a  resident  of  t.rafton.  raam. 
and  died  there  in  1 774-    l«ac.  a  son  ol  Joseph  ^W*g 
vcars  a  resident  of  Worcester.  Mass..  and  died  there  ill  l*™.  «■ 
Was  the  pattnul  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  »W 
came  wist  ,n  iSsS.  and  settled  permanently  . n  thvcagn  to  « »  • 
In  is.f.3  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  Snnfofd  H.  Prrn.  MC  < 
i  srraa  became  I  law  clerk  with  Itloslgetl  ft  W  nist""-    »  >^T 
he  servesl  Ihrec  months  in  the  13*1  Illinois  \ olumeer  00 » 
He  graduated  Irom  what  is  now  known  as  the  I  nuio  v. oner. 
Law  in  tSfts.  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  the  same  J«r  m 
mained  with  the  hrm  until  187.1.  when  «VE3?S2^a3 
torocyof  the  Chicago  £v  North- Western  ***W*SffiCZ 
assistant  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  cornpan;  >n  »J ■ 
both  poshions  until  |S7$.  and  the  latter,  with  slight  *«JTjJ 
until  tSi.     S.nce  t  BS I  he  has  been  of  the  hrm  «Wj 
Itriggs.  solicitors  at  Chicago  for  the  Pcnnsvlvama  -J 
■Cmai  other  railway  corporatinns.    Mr.  W  "Hard 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Railway  Association  fri.ro  l«7°  »  ™? 
and  Master  in  Chancery  of  the  Circuit  Court  from        '      '  | 
He  was  married  Xovembrr  6.  l36c.  (o  raiime  . )  ■  }>'  « u 
William  and  Margaret  (Wiggins)  Rodden.  of  llurlingtoiu 
whom  he  has  had  four  children— George  kinfoen  nm  ^ 
gctt,  Bessie  and  Grace.    He  has  made  Ins  residence  n 
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since  iSftS.  and  was  twice  elected  Treasurer  of  the  village,  Me  is 
a   memlx'r  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  Republican  in 

|Xllltil  -■. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  WOLSELEY  was  born  November  3. 
1S40,  in  Liverpool,  England,  son  of  Kev.  Koben  W.  Wolseley.  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  anil  cousin  of  the  now  cele- 
brated General  Lord  Wobeley,  ol  Egyptian  fame.  The  maiden 
name  of  Ins  mother  was  Gcorgina  Nixon,  of  County  Carlow. 
Ireland.  In  1*63  young  Wolseley  left  St.  Peter's  College,  S'ork, 
where  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  went  to  sea.  prompted 
bv  a  cherished  inclination  for  a  sea-faring  life  and  for  his  health, 
lie  entered  the  merchant  marine,  in  that  branrh  known  is  tea  ships 
of  that  day,  where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  mate,  and  served  seven 
years.  In  IS71  he  came  to  America,  settling  in  Chicago,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  1S72  in  the  oltice  of  Norman  C.  Per- 
kins. He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  of  Illinois  in  June,  I H74:  ami 
went  immediately  into  the  practice  of  his  profession.  January  if, 
iSSo,  Mr.  Wolseley  was  married  10  Ella  C.  Williams,  of  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter — Alice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolse- 
ley are  members  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Hyde  Park, 
where  they  have  resided  since  and  Mr.  Wolseley  is  a  vestry, 

man  of  that  Church.  He  has  been  a  Mason  since  1S74;  being  Past 
Master  ol  Covenant  Lodge.  No.  51b;  and  .1  Knight  Templar  since 
1876, 

SOUTH  PARK. 

South  Park  is  hardly  a  separate  village  or  hamlet ; 
its  individuality  is  completely  absorbed  by  that  of 
Hyde  Park — the  station  alone  perpetuating  the  cogno- 
men. This,  however,  is  but  a  recent  name  for  the 
station.  On  December  12,  186;,  Charles  Augustus 
Norton  came  to  the  vicinage  of  South  Park.  There 
then  was  a  stopping-place  for  trains,  and  *uch  stopping- 
place  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Woodpile;  there 
the  locomotive  gathered  ligneous  food.  The  name 
was  changed  shortly  afterward  to  Woodville,  and  then, 
by  consent  of  Mr.  Norton,  to  South  Park.  The  first 
depot  there  was  an  old  log  building,  and  the  ultima 
tkule  in  those  days  was  deemed  to  be  the  vicinity  of 
South  Park.  It  was  one  vast  swamp.  Closely  contig- 
uous to  the  quasi  depot  was  an  old  tree  that  was  used 
by  the  soldiers  camped  near  there  in  war  times. as  a 
post-office.  Mr.  Norton  was  born  in  Charlestown, 
Ohio— the  town  being  named  after  his  grandfather — 
in  1826,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  law  school  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  also  from  the  school  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  Ohio.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1854,  and 
went  into  the  real  estate  business;  resuming  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1858  with  James  M.  Hill,  of  Oakland,  and 
subsequently  with  Paul  Cornell.  He  married,  on 
September  30,  1858,  Miss  Lucy  Bond,  a  grand-niece  of 
Judge  Reeves,  of  Litchfield,  Conn  ,  the  gentleman 
who  first  kept  law  school  in  America.  Mrs.  Norton 
states  that  the  earliest  residents  of  the  vicinity  of 
South  Park  were  the  Fassctts,  Roots,  Downs  and 
Wrights  The  only  distinctive  feature  of  South  Park 
is  its  name,  associating  it  with  the  vast  system  of 
parks  described  elsewhere,  and  the  magnificent  depot, 
costing  $30,000,  erected  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road.   Mr.  Norton  died  on  February  12,  187a. 

The  Sooth  Park  Hotel  was  built  about  1874  by 
a  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  after  a  varied  course  of  existence  as  a 
hotel,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  25,  1883.  A 
description  of  the  destruction  is  thus  given  in  the 
Chicago  Times  of  the  26th  of  October  : 

At  an  earlv  hour  yesterday  morning  the  South  Park 
Hotel,  situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifty-first 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  At  4:15  o'clock 
a  colored  cook  named  Williams,  employed  in  the  hotel, 
was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  strong  smell  of 
smoke,  and  on  arising  discovered  fire  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  building  in  a  room  usually  occupied  by  Mrs. 


Chandler,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  Tom  Chandler,  of 
pugilistic  notoriety.  He  at  once  aroused  Chandler 
and  then  the  other  inmates,  seven  or  eight  in  number. 
The  building  being  built  of  wood,  and  well  seasoned, 
was  in  a  few  minutes  a  mass  of  flames,  the  inmates 
having  lime  only  to  gather  up  a  few  articles  and  escape 
with  their  lives.  A  strong  southeast  wind,  accom- 
panied by  blinding  rain,  was  blowing  at  the  time. 
Two  streams,  with  a  water  pressure  of  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  were  at  once  directed  toward  the  burn- 
ing building,  one  from  the  east  and  the  other  from  the 
opposite  direction.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that 
the  attempt  to  save  the  building  was  useless,  and  an 
effort  was  then  made  to  save  some  of  the  contents. 
Two  pianos  and  a  small  amount  of  furniture  were  taken 
out  and  placed  in  .in  adjoining  lot.  In  the  meantime 
a  large  crowd,  principally  composed  of  stock-yards 
toughs,  had  gathered.  Fire  Marshal  Crapo,  of  Hyde 
Park,  seeing  that  his  force  of  two  men  was  unable  to 
handle  the  stream,  so  great  was  the  pressure,  called  for 
assistance  from  the  crowd,  but  no  response  followed. 
A  large  number  of  hangers-on  had  gained  admittance 
to  the  house  and  to  the  store-room  and  proceeded  to 
make  free  use  of  the  cigars  and  liquors  therein.  The 
scene  was  one  of  intense  confusion  on  all  sides,  and 
can  better  be  imagined  than  dcscrilied.  The  building 
was  in  an  hour  a  mass  of  ruins.  Tom  Chandler,  the 
proprietor,  stated  that  his  loss  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $18,000.  The  building  was  a  two  story  and  attic 
frame  structure,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
by  fifty  feet,  and  was  built  in  1873.  It  was  owned  by 
Charles  F.  Miller,  of  Milwaukee.  One  of  the  Hyde 
Park  firemen,  named  Adams,  had  his  hands  b.tdly 
scorched  by  the  flames,  and  Crapo  himself  had  his 
neck  blistered.  I 'he  firemen  remained  at  their  posts, 
playing  on  the  smouldering  ruins,  until  ten  o'clock. 

A  proje  t  is  in  agitation  whereby  a  large  plat  of 
residence  properly  near  the  station  will  be  subdivided, 
ft  large  number  of  first-class  housis,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  erected  thereupon,  and  this  residence 
property  thrown  upon  the  market  for  sale  and  lease. 
Judicious  speculation  will  find  ample  Opportunity  for 
its  exhibit  in  this  enterprise,  as  the  locality  is  a  favorite 
one  for  residences. 

SOUTH  PARK  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

JAMES  FRANKLIN  ALDR1CI1  was  born  in  1S53  in  Two 
Rivers,  Wis.,  nf  William  and  Anna  Mary  (Howard!  Aldrich.  The 
father  is  the  wi  ll -known  c  v-memberof  Congress  from  the  First  Illi- 
nois district,  who  served  from  1S76  to  tSSJ.  and  is  of  early  New- 
England  ancestry.  The  mother  is  descended  from  John  Howard, 
the  English  philanthropist  (1736-00).  They  removed  to  Chicago 
in  1  $61,  where  young  Aldrich  received  an  academic  education,  lie 
afterwards  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  ol  Troy. 
N.  V.,  where  he  graduated  in  1S77  as  a  civil  engineer.  Returning 
home,  he  went  into  oil  manufacturing  at  Grand  Crowing,  in  the 
Chicago  Linseed  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  for  over  four  years.  Since  then  he  has  been  in 
the  commission  gram  business,  on  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  being  now 
the  senior  mcmlier  u(  the  firm  of  Aldrich.  Norton  \  Co.  He  is 
a  memtxT  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  and  of  the  L  nion 
League  Club,  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  November  13.  187?. 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  married  to  I  11I11  M.,  a  daughter  of  General  T.  T. 
Sherman,  and  grand-daughter  of  Eraneis  C.  Sherman,  three  times 
Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  builder  of  the  Sherman  House.  They  are 
the  patents  of  three  children;  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  have  resided  in  llvde  Park  since  the  fall  of  |S8l. 

JOHN  IRA  BENNETT  was  born  November  27,  1S31  .in 
Otsego  County.  N.  V..  of  Joseph  and  I.ydi.1  (Hirdsalh  ltvnnctt, 
who  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1S43  the  family 
settled  in  Knox  County,  III.,  but  in  1S46  returned  ami  took  up 
their  residence  in  Delaware  County.  In  1S49  J.  I.  Itcnnett  became 
a  pupil  of  Charlotte  Academy  where,  in  1S50.  he  became  a  teacher 
as  well  as  student.  In  tSjt  he  entered  l  nion  College,  and  grad- 
uated in  1S54.    From  August,  1S54.  to  June,  1S57,  he  was  principal 
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o(  Liberty  Academy  id  Springfield.  Tenn.   Meanwhile  he  had 

studied  law  anil  was  admitted  IO  the  liar  of  Tennessee  M  lime, 
1H57.  A  monih  later  he  »  admitted  in  IIHW>K  and  t*K.»n  'he 
practicv  •>(  his  profession  ai  (ialva.  McHcnry  Cuwrty.  Inning  the 
Rebellion.  l*-ing  disabled  bv  sickness  for  service  in  the  field,  he 
rendered  all  the  aid  in  his  power  I"  the  Union  cause— as  a  tncmlx-r 
„f  the  ilovcmor's  staff,  bv  poimoiing  enlistments,  and  otherwise, 
lb-  n>  presidential  elector  im  the  Republican  lic-kcl  in  |S«|.  In 
lS<>5  he  was  admitted  in  practice  in  United  Stales  courts,  (rot 
two  years hi  owned  the  (ialva  Union,  and  was  a  mcliihcr  <>(  the 
Hoard  of  Education.  He  was  interested  in  goal  mines  Iwtldea  at- 
tending  to  his  profession,  anil  was  the  unsuccessful  competitor  of 
Judge  I'lrasants  for  the  llench  of  that  circuit.  In  June.  1*72,  he 
remoicd  u>  Chicago,  taking  tip  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
he  was  eleeted  a  Yillagc  Trustee,  and  chosen  I'resiilenl  in  isjS  and 
j S In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  master  in  chancery  of 
the  lrnilc-d  States  courts  in  northern  Illinois,  which  office  la-  still 
holds.  In  1*55.  at  HiBiWraoa,  Ky..  Mr.  Itennelt  was  married  to 
Mis*  Maria  K.  Reynolds,  a  native  of  1  Iclaware  County,  N.  V.:  they 
are  the  parents  of  seven  children — l-'annie,  horn  in  lajfc,  HOW  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Nelson,  of  Hyde  lark;  Frank  Ira,  horn  in  isjs  .„,,\  a.lmit- 
tcd  to  the  liar  in  iWo:  Fred  Fuller,  in  i860.  Aldcn  Lewis,  in 
1S65:  Cicorgc,  in  l*"7.  lohn  in  1S70,  and  Will  in  1S73. 

JAMES  CI. IN  ION'  CALHOUN  was  bom  in  May,  1S24.  in 
West  Charlton,  Saratojja  lav,  N.  ¥.,  son  of  James  ami  Marion 
Htoyd)  Calhoun.  The  father  was  a  niannfailtircr  •.(  woolen  goods 
lor  many  years — also  a  farmer,  and  died  in  llrlvoir.  Kan.,  after 
three  years'  residence,  in  I&79,  aged  ninety-two,  Itolh  Holds  and 
Calhoun*  arc  of  Scotch  origin.  Young  Calhoun  received  most  of 
his  early  education  near  Utica.  N,  Y.,and  in  Kandolph,  N.  Y.. 
whither  his  parents  had  removed  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  A  clerk 
anil  accountant  in  several  siores  from  1*3')  to  tSco,  lie  formed  in 
the  latter  Year  a  connection  with  the  Atlantic  ft  I  ireal  Western 
Knilwav,  which  lasleil  seventeen  years,  in  almost  ever)1  ca|Mciiy 
eccepl  that  of  president.  From  iStiS  to  1670  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Krie  Railway  Company  as  and  i  lot ;  from  1*7010  is74«<:crc- 
taiy  and  treasurer  of  the  tdenwood  1  \m1  Company— a  Jay  lional 
corporation;  from  1S74  to  t«7<>  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Coal  Company,  and  since  1*77  treasurer  of  tin-  Chi. 
cago  *:  Kaslern  Illinois  Kaiiway  Company  In  1S40  he  married 
Marv  I.  I lulslander,  of  New  York  Citv.  who  died  in  ls(>4.  In 
iSott  he  married  Martha  I.,  liaker,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He 
joined  the  Masonic  I  Irdcr  in  I  Sol;,  becoming  a  Royal  Arch  Masiiu 
in  I$66:  and  in  polilics.  is  a  Kepubliean. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HRANT  was  Ik,™  in  |s53,  in  Hull.  Kn- 
gland,  being  the  fourth  son  of  ( ieorgc-  and  Margaret  (Hodgson) 
iJrant.  The  family  came  to  the  Cnited  Males,  and  settled  in 
Chicago  in  iSb$.  In  lab*  young  Hrant  began  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  an  engraver  with  Hark,  the  wcll-knn»n  New  York  artist 
in  that  line.  In  1S7J  he  returned  to  Chicago,  going  into  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  1*77  formed  a  partnership  with  Waller 
K.  Ilawtin,  under  the  style  of  Hrant  \  tlawtin.  which  still  con- 
tinues. The  lit  111  has  hail  a  steady  growth  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  from  year  to  year,  in  keeping  with  the  unprecedented 
development  of  the  city.  In  1S70,  Mr.  Dram  married  K.  I..,  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  II.  Pease,  of  Chicago.  'I  hey  have  one  child, 
Chester,  tiorn  in  ls8t.  In  lU]  Mr.  Hrant  bought  some  ground 
in  Hyde  I'ark.  near  South  I'ark  Station,  as  the  site  of  a  permanent 
home. 

HENRY  VAKKI'M  FREEMAN,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Hridgeion,  X.  J..  Daeewber  M,  1*42,  of  Mi nei liniall  1  parentage. 
The  family  moved  to  Illinois  in  1*50,  ami  ihe  father.  Henry,  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Uockford  from  i860  to  1881.  '  °h* 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  II.  Hangs,  of  Hrewster.  Mass. 
Through  both  parents  Mr.  1kxiii.ui  is  descended  from  the  early 
scltlrrsof  Massachusetts;  his  grandfather,  Solomon,  was  a  member 
of  Ihe  Massachusetts  Senate  from  Harnstable  Cnunly  for  twenty 
years,  succeeding  his  father.  Solomon  who  had  served  twcnlv-lwo 
years,  and  had  previously  lies-n  a  Judge  for  many  years.  The  orig- 
inal immigrant  was  F.dmund  Freeman,  who  sculcd  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  in  1(135.  Henry  Y.  was  prepared  for  college  at'lieloil. 
Wis,  I  '.it  went  into  the  army  In  August.  iW>3,  and  served  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  arriving  home  luly  3,  lSo<,  He  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, but  was  soon  made  t  Irderly  Sergeant ,  and  on  August  14,  iM,j, 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  serving  in  the  Army  ol  the  Cumber- 
land. At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  iSdf.  he  entered  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  t'69.  Me  spent  some  time  in  the 
(aw  olivets  ol  Rich  &  Noble,  and  of  King,  Scott  ft  Pu>x>n,  of  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Par  in  1S70  and  entered  cm  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  [mtiieiliatclv  after  the  lire  lie  was  one 
year  principal  of  Ihe-  high  sehuol  of  Charleston,  Coles  Co..  III. 
On  hU  return  in  1872,  he  went  to  reside  in  Hvdc  I'.irk,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  the  ourls  of  Chicago.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  16.  11*73.  to  Miss  Marv  I...  ;,  daughter  of  Rev.William 
S.  Curtis,  a  Presbyterian  derg)  man.  for  inn  Iv  a  professor  ar  Ann 


Arbor,  and  at  Hamilton  College,  and  president  of  Knox  I'otVji, 
al  tialcsburg.  III.  Kroin  1876U  1^71)  Mr.  Freeman  wis  Jtoociittii 
with  Mr.  Haitney  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  since  then  his  bin 
alone.  Ill  1S77  he  was  chosen  attorney  of  the  village  of  |UJ, 
I'ark.  lake  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  are  roemlufsof 
Ihe  Presbyterian  Church.  I  hey  have  three  children— MiIh)  II, 
born  November  SI,  1S74;  Mary  F.thel,  November  tl.  157(1.  Helen, 
tktolxr  3. 

NICHOLAS  HUNT  was  born  in  154(1,  in  Ireland,  and  imrm- 
grated  to  the  Cnited  States  in  lS6(,  settling  in  Fast  I'my.  X,  Y., 
with  his  brother  John,  who  is  now  SU|x-rcisor  of  lite  Tenth  Ward. 
In  1-  ■  >  voting  lluni,  came  10  Chicago,  and  obtained  enipluyrrKni 
from  the  South  Park  Conimissioners.  September  15.  1871.  lit »» 
enrolled  as  a  tulnilman  of  the  town  ol  Hyde  Pari.  In  U 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain  nf  police  for  thr  shale  til- 
lage, which  he  still  holds-  In  1S74  Mr,  Hunt  was  married  to  Mi« 
Johanna  I'ruminitis,  a  native  of  jhinkirk,  N.  \'.,  1*1  a  resxlrct  i.{ 
Chicago  since  1S70;  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children— MkL- 
ael,  in  1S74:  Annie,  in  l*7<).  and  Nellie,  in  lS7!i. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  0l.M3TEbtmbemMwafcilu.il 

Le-vden.  Ia.-wis  Co..  N.  Y-,  son  id"  Dr.  William  J.  and  Suon 
Siphia  (Culhum)  Olmsted.  Having  received  an  acadrtriK  naua- 
lion  at  lite  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  in  Caicnovia.  Mr.  oltmleJ 
came  West  in  1M14,  si-Hang  lirsl  al  Ceilar  Rapids.  Iowa,  when:  hr 
taught  school  (or  four  years.  He  then  came  In  Chicago  10  rill  tie 
position  <>f  corresponding  clerk  for  A.  II.  Andrews.  wiih»hce*tr 
remained  one  vear.  when  he  again  took  Ihe  superintcndenc)-  of  th; 
high  school  ol' Cellar  Rapids  for  two  years.  In  1S72  he  rvtumnl 
to  Chicago  as  su|>erintciident  ol  the  National  School  lumilurt 
Comp.tnv,  vvith  whom  he  remained  unlit  the  close  of  l»7T- 
ihe  opening  of  1S7S  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  acivnjftl.  is 
MMrfacnni  and  importer  of  schixtl  su|>plies.  handling  M 
olher  gmuls  Ihe  superior  maps  of  W.  A.  K.  Johnston,  tif  tdm- 
bitrgh.  In  1576  Mr.  Ulmslcd  married  Miss  Helen  Herk  a 
daughter  of  V..  H.  Holden,  ol  Turin,  N.  Y.,  bv  whoen  hr  his  KM 
child- Mia  Helen,  born  Seplemlier  13.  1SS0.  He  lias  rrndeJ  in 
Hyde  Park  since  1*74,  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  IhuKh.  1 
Republican  in  politics,  ami  a  strenuous  advocate  of  high  bcenst. 

KkKHERUJK  K  R110  I' was  born  in  »  hicago  in  !S5»,oUt»i 
bung  clrld  of  Hon.  lames  P.  and  Anna  iMachinl  Rcol.  Allet 
grailuating  from  ihe  high  school  al  Hide  Park  he  took  a  panni 
course  al  the  Chiiago  University.  In  1^78  lie  was  apnutnlo: 
Hepuiv  Clerk  of  Ihe  Cook  Couulv  Court,  and  hcW  the  pnsitnKi  fi« 
»s.ars. '  In  lanuarv.  1SS3,  he  was  elected  assistant  secrruri  of  the 
Slate  Senate,  serving  one  session.  <  >n  his  return  from  Springtirlel 
he  was  appointed  in  Mav.  tsSj,  superintendent  of  ibr  tpeetj- 
assessment  ihjpartnieiil  of  Hvle  Park,  cre.ilcd  that  sneillg  by  «"» 
Hoard  ol  Trustees,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Ill  liiSI  Hr. 
R.kh  marrieil  Maggie  E..  ft  daughter  of  Henry  McCrxken.  I«- 
merlv  a  hnlcl-kecpcr  in  Hamilton.  Canada,  but  then  rotdmc Jt 
Chicago,  where  he  died  in  IS-I3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root  nre  mcmlKrs 
of  Ihe  Firsl  Presbvterian  Church  of  Ityh  Park,  where  Iho  rew!'. 
and  where  their  lirsl  child,  Frederick  lames,  was  bnrr 1  in  W«. 
politics,  Mr.  Root  follows,  in  the  footsie|W  of  his  falhef.  inu  » 
strenuous  Ri-p<thlican,  ,    ..  ..  r_ ... 

JAMESP.  ROOTwasUirn  Julv  22.  I'jo.in  Madis^C*^- 
N.  V..  whence  his  parents  rennrtcsl  l<>  l.ockpart.  III.,  m  » 
returned  to  New  York  in  1S40.    Having  received  an  acaoernii 
ucatioti  at  Oneida  and  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y  .  lie  l*c,me  a  tract*! 
before  he  was  nineli-en.    t^cK-ber  J.  1*53-      »'»  3dn"' KJ "  ,„ 
liar  at  Svracuse.  after  having  studied  law  under  sc.meol  tbc  m.  • 
prominent  Inwvcrs  of  eenlral  New  York.    In  1>U 
Chicago  and  rnlered  the  law  ome^e  of  Jndd  fc  Fnnk.  »J*£\ |f 
■CCemry  familiaritv  with  the  statutes  and  methods  of  1***"  ' 
Illinois.'  In  iSsJ  lie  opened  an  ortice  on  his  own  «Wfl«r*" 
,SsS  formed  the-  Vtrn,  of  Rout  \  Walker-. he 
ilo'vemorof  \  irginia.   In  lM,3  he  was  chosen  preside* I*  » ■  '  • 
Institute.    .  iriginallv  a  Fr.-e.Soil  Whig,  he  early  Sf «  k"^bfc,B 
to  .be  Republican  parlv.  and  was  a  delegale  to  its  fc*J^"" 
convenlion  in  I  hicago.    In  lM>4  he  was  secrelary  M  W  ■ 
Central  Committee.     In  I S6g  he  was  clerk  o(  the  lowe  I b**^ 
Ihe  Slate  Legislature,  and  in  1870  was  «l««<«l  a  um 
Univ.  to  represeni  Cook  Counlv  :  he  was  chosen  spiase  1  .  ^ 
and'during  Ihe  s,-ssion  iniro<luce<l  tile  existing  genera  1.    ^  ^ 
corporation  for  other  than  municipal  purposes,    in     1  Rl.. 
appointed  atlorney  of  Cck*  County.    He  wa»  WjJ" 
publican  State  Convenlion  for  three  >-ears.    In  l»75  n        (.  ,Till 
ate  cityconnsel  l-efonc  ihcCinuit  and  Supreme  c-ounsi-  ^ 
cases;  and  in  1*75-76  he  gave  a  course  ol  '^^,7^S*r1«» 
College  iff  law.    In  |St<>  he  was  a  member  ol  V*  y,hrre„| 
National  Convention,  and  chairman  of  the  western  lira       (  , 
and  i.  was  largclv  owing  to  his  erfor'.s  that  the  con«r  -  ^y,,,, 
was  held  in  Chicago.    In  the  great  conlcst  abutlt  sea    k         .  , 
Hayes,  lie  Wits  one  of  the  counsi-l  for  his  parly  bclon  iln   •  ,  .  „ 
s  oin.tiiss.o:,  .  but  s„„e  .lien  has  l  iken  no  actnx yw. 
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From  1877  to  i99i  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stale  Hoard  of  Kqual- 
Icilinn  by  appoimratnt,  anil  since  ISSi  by  election.  Octolier  2. 
1S56,  he  was  married  to  Anna,  a  daughter  of  kcv.  Charles  Marlvn. 
of  Ver.ma,  Oneida  Co..  V  V.  Thev  arc  the  parents  of  live 
children  anil  have  one  grand-child.  They  removed  10  Hyde  I'arfc 
in  t«Jt.  where  Mr.  Root  Idled  the  position  of  school  director  in 
1862,  1S63  and  1 3f>4.  and  achieved  ximc  reputation  anions  his 
townsmen  as  a  prudent  officer. 

KUWARD  KVAN  WOOPLE  was  liorn  March  S.  iSjj.  in 
lancsvillc.  Wis.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Cornelia  (Sheldon)  Woo  He;  the 
lather  was  a  lawjer,  and  was  interested  in  securing  the  charter  of 
the  Chicago  &  KccSi  River  Valley  Railroad;  now  a  pari  of  the  Chi. 
cagn  \  North.Wcstern.  lie  dies!  in  Jancsvillc  April  3.  tfKii.  The 
mother  was  the  second  daughter  nf  "t  icncral  William  II.  Sheldon, 
originally  nf  Delhi.  Crawford  Co..  N.  V.,  and  later  of  Milwaukee 
and  Jancsvillc:  she  died  In  May,  1S117.  Voting  Woodlc  studied  at 
Racine  College,  graduating  In  the  class  of  1873,  and  has  since  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  his  alma  mater;  he  then  studied 
law  under  Samuel  Handles,  of  Waukesha,  and  afterward  entered 
the  Law  School  of  Madison  I  niversity;  whence  he  graduates)  in 
!$75  with  the  degree  of  LI..  B-,  and  was  admitted  to  the  liar  of 
Wisconsin.  In  is-n  he  came  to  Chicago,  entering  the  law  office  of 
Isham  &  Lincoln,  and  in  1S7;  was  admitted  to  the  liar  of  Illinois, 
In  April.  1S7S.  he  entered  the  service  of  the  law  department  of  the 
Illinois  Centra!  Railroad  <  omp-inv;  a  position  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Woodlc  is  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  Hyde 
I'ark.  where  he  has  resided  since  IS77. 


SOUTH  PARK  SYSTEM. 

Everything  that  has  made  a  permanent  antl  exten- 
sive mark  in  the  histories  of  nations  will  lie  found 
capable  of  being  traced  to  a  germinativc  idea  in  the 
brain  of  one  individual.    Confraternities  may  carry  on 
and  amplify  the   work   succeeding  to  the  thought  ; 
the  thought  was  in  the  brain  of  one  num.  Gulvuni 
and  the  frog-legs  ;  Watt  and  the  tea-kettle  ;  Frank- 
lin antl  the  kite;  Daguerre  and  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
ail  were  embryonic  gems  of  thought,  whose  expan- 
sion, by  the  brains  and  actions  of  others,  has  been 
illimitable.    And  the  atom,  around  which  other  atomic 
ideas  segregated,  until  the  vast  park  system  of  Chi- 
cago  became   a   belt  of   verdure,  whose  every  leaf 
voiced  the  thanks  of  the  half  a  million  of  Chicago's 
workers?  the  little  park  upon  the  lake  shore  created  by 
Paul  Cornell,  in  1*57,  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
Fifty-third  street.    The  idea  engendered  thereby  simply 
was  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  Hyde- 
Park  by  attractive  environment  ;  ami  what  was  feasible 
and  successful  in  a  restricted  locality,  would  probably 
be  advantageous  if  applied  to  much  larger  sections  ;  if, 
in  its  application,  the  design  was  commensurate  with 
the  area  to  which  it  was  to  be  an  ornament.    In  1S66, 
the  idea  of  such  adaptation  to  the  region  where  the 
South  Parks  now  are  began  to  be  discussed  ;  and  the 
following  gentlemen  became  subjects  of  the  attractive 
cohesion  of  similarity  of  thought,  and  commenced 
making  definite  efforts  to  locate  the  South  Parks.  These 
gentlemen  were  Paul.  Cornell,  George  M.  Kimbark, 
Chatincey  T.  Bowen,  George  R.  Clarke,  Obadiah  Jack- 
son, Jonathan  Young  Scammon  and  J.  Irving  Pean  e. 
These  gentlemen  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  various 
places  where  public  parks  are  maintained,  asking  for 
descriptions  of  the  systems  whereby  they  are  originated, 
supported,  etc.,  and  from  such  descriptions  they  elimi- 
nated such  features  as  seemed  undesirable,  and  incor- 
porated the  remainder,  with  such  amendments  as  were 
necessary,  in  a  bill  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
with  which  Paul  Cornell  went  to  Springfield,  and  there 
remained  timing  the  winter  of  1867,  advocating  the 
measure.     This  bill  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
five  commissioners,  whom  the  Governor  should  appoint; 
the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  were  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  in  any 


one  year  was  not  to  be  more  than  §200,000.    No  specific 
properly  was  designated  as  the  intended  location  for 
the  parks,  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  being 
to  select  the  sites  for  improvement  ;  but  the  prevalent 
idea  was  that  Egandale,  which  had  already  been  made 
a  public  pleasure-ground  by  Dr.  William  Bradshaw 
Egan,  lying  between    Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-fifth 
streets,  antl  east  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  would  be 
selected  ;  the  hill  providing  that  the  prospective  park 
was  not  to  be  farther  north  than  Thirty-fifth  Street,  nor 
farther  south  than  Sixty-third  Street,  antl  was  to  also 
be  between  Michigan  Avenue  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
bill  was  signed  and  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
spring  town  election  of  Hyde  Park,  as  a  special  vote. 
The  voters,  through  misunderstanding  the  sentiment  of 
the  people,  and  possibly  chicane,  voted  their  ballots 
both  affirmatively  and  negatively  as  to  the  park  tpies- 
tion  ;  and  the  act  was  killed  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes.     This,  however,  only 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  another  effort,  and  accordingly 
a  bill  was  compiled  w  herein  the  location  of  the  parks 
was  defined.    The  situation  of  them  was  decided  by  a 
committee  of  citizens,  comprising    Jonathan  Young 
Scammoii,  George  C.   Walker,  George   R.  Clarke,  J 
li  ving  Pean  e,    joseph  M.  I  lake.  Ilenrv  H.  Honore. 
Chatincey  T,  Bowen,  A.  F'.migh,  P.  R,  West  fall.  Schuyler 
S.  Hcnjamm,  John  Fitch  and  John  I).  Jennings,  The 
bill  was  given  to  Mr.  bowen  to  t  ike  to  Springfield;  and 
by  the  Legislature  it  was  passed,  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
eight  to  two  in  the  ,  House,  and  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
three  to  one  in  the  Senate.    The  act  was  approved 
February  24,  1869;  the  eighteenth  section  of  such  act 
providing  that  an  election  should  be  held  in  the  towns 
of  Smith  Chicago,  Hyde  Park  antl  I -ike,  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  March  next  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  to 
ratify  or  annul  sai3  act ;  the  act  without  such  ratifica- 
tion by  the  popular  vote  being  null  and  void.  Such 
election  was  held,  and  resulted  ;    For  the  parks  and 
boulevards,  9,66?  ;  against  the  parks  and  boulevards, 
6.035  :  majority,  making  the  act  a  law,  3.737.    The  land 
set  apart  by  the  act  for  the  parks  and  boulevards  was 
described  as  follows  :    "  Commencing  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Fifty-first  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
running  thence  south  along  the  west  side  of  Cottage- 
Grove  Avenue  to  the  south  line  of  Fifty-ninth  Street; 
thence  east  along  the  south  line  of  Fifty-ninth  Street 
to  the  east  line  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue;  thence  north  on 
Hyde  Park  Avenue  to  Fifty-sixth  Street  ;  thence  cast 
along  the  south  line  of   Fifty-sixth  Street  to  Lake 
Michigan  ;  thence  southerly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
to  a  point  due  cast  of  the  center  of  Section  twenty-four 
24  .  in  Township  thirty-eight  1 38  north.  Range  fourteen 
(14;  thence  west  through  the  center  of  said  Section 
twenty-four  24  to  Hyde  Park  Avenue;  thence  north 
on  the  east  line  of  Hyde  Park  Avenue  to  the  north  line 
of  Sixtieth  Street,  so 'called  :  thence  west  on  the  north 
line  of  Sixtieth  Street,  so  t  ailed,  to  Kankakee  Avenue  ; 
thence  north  on  the  east  line  of  Kankakee  Avenue  to 
Fifty-fust  Street  ;  thence  east  to  a  point  to  the  place  of 
beginning.    Also,  a  piece  of  land  Commencing  at  the 
southeast  [amended  to  northeast  by  act  of  April  16, 
1869]  corner  of   Kankakee  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  running  thence  west  a  strip  two  hundred  feet 
wide  adjoining  the  north  line  of  Fifty-fifth  Street,  along 
said  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  the  line  Ix-twcen  Ranges  thirteen 
(13  :  and' fourteen  14  east  ;  thence  north,  cast  of  and 
adjoining  said  line,  a  strip  two  hundred  feet  wide,  to 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.    Also,  a  parcel  of  land 
beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Douglas  Place 
and  Kankakee  Avenue,  running  thence  south  a  strip  of 
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land  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  along  the 
west  side  of  said  Kankakee  Avenue,  to  a  point  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  south  of  the  south  line  of  Fifty- 
first  Street.  Also,  a  strip  of  land  commencing  at  the 
intersection  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ami  Fifty-fin! 
Street,  running  thence  east  one  hundred  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  Fifty-first  Street,  to  a 
point  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  center  line  »f  IJrexel 
Avenue.  Also,  a  strip  of  land  extending  north  from 
the  intersection  of  Fifty-first  Street  with  Drcxcl  Ave- 
nue, one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  said  avenue  to  the  north  line  of  Forty- 
third  Street ;  thence  northerly,  a  strip  of  land  two 
hundred  feet  in  width,  till  it  meets  or  intersects  with 
Elm  Street  in  ("leaverville  ;  thence  northerly  along  said 
Elm  Street.  t«0  hundred  feet  in  width,  west  from  the 
east  line  of  said  street  to  its  intersection  with  Oakwood 
Avenue."  The  first  Hoard  of  Commissioners  appointed 
were  :  John  M.  Wilson,  Paul  Cornell  who  has 
remained  continuously  in  office  as  such  commissioner  , 
Levered  H.  Sidway,  George  W.  Gage  and  Chauncey  T. 
Bowen,  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  chosen  officers:  John  M.  Wilson, 
president ;  Paul  Cornell,  secretary  ;  George  15.  Smith, 
treasurer  ;  and  George  Washington  Waitc,  chief  engi- 
neer. Naturally,  the  next  question  discussed  by  the 
board  was  the  best  method  of  hypothecating  the 
$j,ooo.ooo  of  bonds  they  were  authorized,  by  the  act, 
to  issue ;  and  which  were  to  bear  not  to  exceed  seven 
per  (entiim  per  annum.  The  bonds  were  disposed  of  at 
prices  averaging  eight  f>tr  centum  discount,  and  with  the 
money  thus  realized  the  commissioners  proceeded  to 
procure  the  real  estate  designated.  An  appraisal  of  the 
eleven  hundred  acres  by  five  prominent  real  estate 
dealers,  during  the  winter  of  1869  -70,  was  $1,700,000. 
The  Circuit  Court  appointed,  as  commissioners  to 
estimate  the  augmentation  of  value  to  property  by  the 
park  improvements,  Benjamin  F.  Hadduck,  W.  L 
Grecnleaf  and  George  Washington  Waite.  Their  esti- 
mate was  that  the  land  would  be  benefited  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars;  a  pretty  good  result  from  an  invest- 
ment of  §1,700.000.  Then  the  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  purc  hase  the  land  ;  and  the  prices  paid  then, 
and  the  value  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  will 
manifest  how  chary  Messrs.  Waite,  Hadduck  and 
Greenlcaf  were  of  over-estimating  the  augmented  value. 
The  pnncii»al  part  of  the  land  was  purchased  in  1869 
and  1 870. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  prices  paid  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  acre  property  ;  in  some  cases 
the  price  was  only  decided  after  protracted  litigation; 
but  in  the  main,  the  lots  were  sold  at  a  fair  price  by  the 
proprietors,  without  recourse  to  appeals. 


WASHINGTON  PARK. 


MIDWAY  1'l.Als.U'NtH. 

Flora  whoen  Purchased, 

I'tujicity. 

Amount  Paid. 

Heirs  of  lack-ton,  il  al.. 
Emich  and  Kilmer  

40  aerej. 
20  acres. 
20  acres. 

$  30.000  OO 
32,4<mj  Do 
76,000  00 

 —  ( iibson  

  I ln!l man  

James  Marks  

William  Turner  

John  l>.  Jennings  

'Mrs.  C  harles  W.  Conk.* 

  Smith  

Mrs.  Ilailcy  

Then.  Schi'ntz  ) 
Hruno  (iansc-l  \ 

John  (i.  Shorull  

Heirs  of  Hr.W.  It.  Kg.m 

L.  D.  Uoone  

Heirs  of  J.  A.  Ilross.etal. 
C,  II.  Farewell,  el  al.. , 
CcornC  Walker  ... 
Martin  Andrews,  el  a| 

Charles,  llusby  

  Harlow!  


  Sheldon.  

  Jacobs  

W.  McKindky.  .. 

Several  owners  

l>r.  Starr  


North  15  acres. 

$  4I."T9  16 

15  acres  so.  and  adjoining. 

37.  SOS  "o 

II  acres, 

42,000  00 

3  acres. 

10,500  00 

7J$  acTe-s. 

1 8, 97 5  00 

20  acres. 

171,569  66 

22  acres. 

45,000  00 

19.S3  acres. 

90,000  00 

5  acres. 

15.565  00 

ro  acres. 

16.000  00 

10  acres. 

15,000  00 

10  acres. 

40.000  00 

M  acres. 

30,000  00 

10  acre*. 

iMM  72 

2o  acres. 

37,000  00 

40  acres. 

59,287  51 

40  acres. 

48,000  00 

10  acres. 

18.113  33 

10  acres. 

t6,ooo  00 

10  acres. 

16.000  (X) 

10  acres. 

15,000  00 

10  acres. 

16.500  00 

10  acres. 

16,000  00 

2o  acres. 

24,030  OO 

Amount  Paid. 


SOUTH  PARK. 


Charles  Anderson,  el  al. 

lllivs  and  Sharp  

William  P.  Cray  

Morton  and  Clement.... 
Heirs C.  K.  Starkweather. 

Ltt  I'latt  

Phillips  or  |)«nle%7lracif 


C  C  Abbnu  

Mrs  S.  I>.  Kimbark.  . 

Le«j  lllarkwdl  

Imlge  Dun  lew  

Geo.  M.  Hambri|{ht... 
Mrs.  S.  1>.  Kimtxark  . 
 Colchourf  

H.  O.  Stone  


North  50  acres. 
10  acs.  so.  and  adjoining. 
10  acres. 
M  acres. 
t3  acres. 
5  acres. 
10  acres. 

Krl.  south  \i  section  13  ex. 
5  acres. 
10  acres. 
20  acres. 
10 
I  no 

I  5  acres. 

5  acres. 
S.j  acres, 
to  acres  ( I  lovt  M  bd  i  vision  .1 
30  acres. 


S  96.500  00 
(Litigation.) 
1 2, 000  on 
20,000  OO 
21,459  OO 
6,300  OO 
20.000  OO 

(Litigation.) 

SO.IKSJ  OO 

2S.750  00 
15,000  00 

125,000  no 
10,000  00 
5.000  no 

145,000  00 
25,000  00 
24,000  00 


*  This  p|i»«  was  offered  to  the  cnmn.is*iioicrs  al  priswte  sole  for  fuoassa, 
;it  lite  time  Ittiiratton  was  tsuumenced  ;  but  the  eoinmwsinivrrs.  after  coaaujltllil- 
oith  soch  authorities  upon  value  of  land  as  Janes  M.  Hoes,  A.  J.  Avrrill,  and 
others  of  like  acumen,  all  »4  »!»»«  .uisiilered  the  price  esressivelj-  Inn*,  pro. 
ereded  with  the  lioutitlun  foe  condetnnalinei.  and,  after  lliree  trials,  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tlic  sum  named  awl  Lhr  ci»*t»  of  the  litigation 

t  la  1*71.  the  two  hundred  anil  rWsauo  rcmpr„ini:  the  Phillips,  now 
[tunics  v.  traci  cnold  lmrc  been  condemned  at  a  valuation  ol  about  %iy.ooo: 
but  by  advice  ol  counsel,  an  3i.-irei~.it  as  made  with  Mr,  Phillips  to 
purchaie  the  laud  for  lloo  pel  acre,  but  the  title  proved  defective,  and  the  land 
IV still  in  lilir.li.oi.    lni»lo.this  s»,r.  mrrtl.  of  over  two  hundred  acre. 

was  pn.flcred  to  the  conn,,.,  -is  (or  ilWt  $1,000  ».-.  acre  ;  and  interest  added 

from  HT2.  whirh  would  auitment  the  price  to  about  $  i.ooo  an  acre  ;  ami  ll«e 
majority  «flhe  old  c.onmissi.«B-t»  were  in  favor  of  cnrryint  our  su.il  aiireemenl. 
but  tbechanee  that  look  place  in  the  board  al  ihi.  tune  prevenled  the  irtsfceM 
of  the  demerit., inc.  the  llliipilion  -as  pe.c.  cil.-d  w.rh  ;  ami  on  oue  hundred 
..rvd  eleven  acres  ■■  joilfjolenl  was  rendered  hi  » 150.000  and  accrued  inlrrcrt. 
nsakini:  about  t lutvooo. 

1  |n  thisriur  the  cocnitliw.mers  «reie  odcred  the  tract  f .  r  |.,lm«s  ucre. 
Aflet  sever,  Siticiition,  tw"  trials  und  the  payment  .,1  a  ■..»-«  amount  of  costs, 
the  sum  named  wax  niu>|>ul»orily  exacted  Inwn  the  scunmuuoncrs  by  indnuirnt 


HISTORY  Oh'  COOK  COUNT V. 


Ai'GMtNTF.n  Values.— The  twelve  acres  sold  by 
James  Marks,  and  the  three  acres  sold  by  William 
Turner,  were  patented  h>  C.  W.  CiMik  in  iS^n.  In 
1S65.  John  R.  Case,  ft  <t/..  conveyed  M*e  fifteen  acres 

tn  H.  s.  Monroe.  H aRttWeration  84.875:  in  1M6 

H.  S.  Monroe,  it  «/.,  transferred  the  property  to  H.  0 
Stone  for  §7.500,  and  this  grantee  In  turn  conveyed  tn 
James  Marks,  in  1S67.  for  $10,500.  In  1870,  Messrs. 
Marks  and  Turner  sold  it  for  §51,500.  In  1S35,  Chartea 
IV.  Cook  pan]  8200  for  the  whole  southeast  quarter 
wherein  the  twenty-six  acres  sold  by  Mrs.  t  ook  are 
located,  and  in  the  same  year  sold  one-half  of  the 
quarter  section  for  §100  to  George  W,  Merrill.  In 
1&6&,  Mrs.  Cook  paid  Thomas  Foster,  H  *A,  §17.500 
for  seven  and  one-half  acres  in  the  same  tract.  The 
north  fifty  acres  in  South  Park  were  entered— with 
eighty-three  more  acres— in  1835,  by  J.  Smith,  for 
§iS7.'oR.  In  1X37,  the  fifty  acres  was  sold  to  Norman 
Kcw.  for  §1,000.  In  1S54.  Mary  L  Watson  conveyed 
to  John  R.  Pollard,  ft  ,1/.,  consideration.  §4,250;  in 
1857.  Henry  II.   I'enniman  sold  the  plot  to  Samuel 

Pennuoan  for  §15.000.  in  i8«s,  J.  I).  Plait  paid 
§10,000  for  ten  acres  ;  in  1870,  the  commissioners  paid 
§i.9.;o  an  acre. 

Relative,  to  the  disproportionate  amounts  paid  for 
the  various  tracts,  it  may  be  authoritatively  stated  that, 
at  the  time  the  first  Park  Act  was  passed,  property  in 
the  district  hounded  by  Forty-seventh  ami  Fifty-first 
streets  and  Cottage  drove  ami  Vincenues  avenues,  was 
selling  for  from  §100  to  8300  per  acre,  and  property 
south  of  Fifty-Ant,  and  north  of  Sixty-third  streets,  for 
from  §100  to  §150  an  acre.  Therefore  it  is  no  illusory 
idea  to  consider,  that  the  one  thousand  acres  of  ground 
could  have  been  purchased  for  park  purposes,  in  their 
present  locality,  at  an  average  of  $500  per  acre  at  that 
time.  Hut  the  defeat  of  the  first  park  bill,  ami  the 
period  that  elapsed  prior  to  the  second  bill  passing, 
thoroughly  Informed  the  people  of  the  prospective 
demand  for  their  real  estate  for  park  purposes ;  and 
from  1  S67  to  1X72-7.;,  the  amounts  asked  were  simply 
enormous.  Not  alone  were  the  exaggerated  ideas  of 
property  value  caused  by  the  park  necessities,  but  like- 
wise by  a  disproportionate  conception  of  the  augmenta- 
tion of  prices  caused  by  the  location  of  the  parks.  In 
many  cases,  in  real  estate  transactions,  four  and  five 
times  as  much  as  the  property  was  actually  worth  was 
asked.  'The  actual  increase  in  value,  however,  has 
In-en  enormous,  as  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parks 
that,  in  1867,  bad  been  averajjed  at  §500  per  acre,  now 
is  worth  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  acre, 
according  to  location  ;  some  choice  tracts  adjoining  the 
park  being  salable  at  much  higher  prices  than  the  last 
quoted,  Hut.  had  the  fust  bill  passed  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  and  the  property  been  bought  ere  the 
park  demand  had  excited  individual  cupidity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  land  would  have  cost  less  than  three 
quarter!  of  a  million,  whereas  now  the  purchase  price, 
with  interest,  costs  of  litigation,  etc.,  will  bring  the 
amount  to  the  vicinage  of  §6.000,000. 

'The  present  park  commissioners  arc  Barnard 
Callahan,  John  H.  Sherman,  I^mis  Wahl,  John  R. 
Walsh  and  Martin  J.  Russell.  Paul  Cornell,  the  com- 
missioner who  was  011  the  Ixiard  from  its  establishment, 
went  out  by  reason  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois.  Under  the  act  of  1881.  Mr.  Cornell  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  third  time,  hut  the 
court  decreed  the  act  void  and  Louis  Wahl  was 
appointed  in  his  place. 

A  statistical  statement  of  the  amount  of  land  con- 


verted into  park*,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  iV.lowin- 
table  of  the  Snutl)  Parks  and  boulevards: 


Jackson  Hart   

Washinc'- H  Park   

t'.age  Park   , . ..   

M idwny  l'i..tvn:iuT  

Grand  MuukvarA  t«j8  fuel  trfek.   

Dreitcl  lloi-.li.vanl,  MO  fed  »idc   

Oak-wood  II  roWvanl,  100  (<.-■-  wide  

M bIiijj    Avi-mte  Itoulevard  

Thirty-lib  I-  Sited  |tnuk-\.ird  

Pavilion  I'  •>  k  •  ml,  :<*>  ltd  wile  

Western  Attaint  Ruulevardi  MO  f«M  «M» 
Kiflv-M!vcn:li  Micci,  !•»>  led  wide  


Toial  area  of  Parks 


Total  la.-nglh  of  lloulcvard*.  

Area  of  Parks  Improved  

Tmal  l-encth  of  Improved  Drives. 


Hi 
so 
So 


2 


2.00 
IJ» 

.50 
3  JJ 

■5* 
35o 
2.81 


1057 


455 


I  so 

r.n 
MB 

.'"5 

•50 
353 

•3s 
3?5 

•» 

•°i 


25.U 


The  following  exhibit  gives  a  general  financial  state- 
ment of  the  South  Park  commissioners  u|>  to  December 
1,  >88j:* 

ASSETS. 

l  and  purchased    *3,!rf-!^  H 

KxpnMMOf  assessment  (cost  of).....  1)0.9*0  i|T 

Improvement  and  maintenance  ..  .$3,222  522  jo 
MIcMfaa  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 

Sircct   lhl.abi  2f> 


3.3«4-5S7 


;4,oS:  t» 

50.06  14 
45,39204 


DhcMMI  on  bonds.....   l"7.7o9  5" 

Premium  and  expenses  on  Winds,  ex- 
change and  negotiation   7-5'*  ™° 

Interest  account  bonds  

Tax  certificates  in  pmw.-di in  of  Com- 
mission, (ace  value  

American  Kxchnngr  Hank,  in  dispute 
ari-.ii  ..  from  I Urn-en  defalcation- 

C  T.  Uowen  defalcation  

Cash  on  hand   -  -  -  -     «lM95  39 

Less  MMMni  reserved   for  sinkinc. 

fund  of  1SS3  ami  balance  n(  idS2       $8,000  00 


I  n  nun  il'.s. 
xl  Strict.    HSr'l«"A."  jdSfric-D." 
[loads sold.  .$451,000  00  $500,000  00  S00.000  00 
llonds retired  J4*.ooo  00   i<*>,ooo  00   12.000  00 

jwMOO  00  S400.000  00  $4».««o  §552  £ 


I'ark  tax  collected. . 

Special  a**cs*menl  collected  

Sundry  source*  collected  

I  nteresl  accrued  on  bonds  

Interest  accrued  on  land  account .. • 
Penattic-s,   ci»l»  and   expenses  on 

tpccial  assessment  certificate*. 

including  interest,  cost  of  collee- 

lion  and  purchase  

Interest  on  deposits  

Hills  payable  (deferred  land  payment!. 
J.  lrvinji  Pcarce,  due  him  as  Treas. 

urcr  


3.6:5.34"  *» 
4,22«.7S*  "T 
80.851  M 
i.u6<  4: 
l},2Sli  6? 


9t.7'7  *» 

24.«'57  5* 
1,000  I" 

1.135  '5 
t8.726.F4n  •" 

Note.-- The  amount  collected  10 
men,,  vi,.,  *,.225.7i!2.07,  -  ^'ftK^^^^^ 
All  expends  of  assessment,  all  bonds  given  lor  laiw 

•  fv<m  Kr,»«  .,(  Souiti  Part  e«">m^,«CVSllJiS,'U|lfc.C 
Cvwk  County,  from  Utcnnurr  i.  ISO.  ""i'l  l>-"~»r  ■■  > 
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paid  on  Mint,  all  discounts,  premiums,  and  Interest  on  bonds,  nil 
penalties,  costs  and  expend--.,  and  the  difference  of  interest  betw  een 
the  time  <>f  purchase  of  the  park  land*  and  the  payment  of  the 
final  installment  of  the  South  I'ark  assessment,  ruining  the  whole 
account  on  a  final  settlement  greatly  in  arrears  to  land  account. 

The  Washington  Park  Ct.rn  arc  the  proprietors 
<if  the  Washington  Driving  Park,  comprising  eighty 
acres  of  land,  just  south  of  South  Park,  and  located 
between  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-third  street*,  and  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  and  Grand  Boulevard,  The  history  of 
this  club  is  thus  given  by  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

"The  first  thought  of  this  club  originated  in  the 
brain  of  Albert  S.  Gage,  Esq.,  who  has  never  faltered 
for  a  moment  in  bis  efforts  to  make  the  club  a  grand 
success.  Through  his  instrumentality  a  stock  WMnnany 
was  formed  w  ith  the  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  With 
this  start  the  club  has  to-day  one  of  the  finest  courses 
in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Upon  their  lot  has 
been  erected  a  club  house  which  cost  upward  of 
$50,000,  and  which  far  surpasses  anything  of  its  charac- 
ter in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  America  that  can 
compare  with  the  Washington  Park  Club.  When  the 
gates  are  opened  Chicago  will  see  the  handsomest  club 
house  in  the  United  States.  In  the  laying  out  of  the 
ground  the  club  has  bail  the  good  fortune  to  have  the 
combined  talents  of  S.  S.  Beman,  the  architect  of  Pull- 
man, and  X.  F.  Barrett,  the  well-known  landscape 
gardener.  'These  gentlemen  have  worked  together  with 
a  view  of  making  the  buildings  and  landscape  harmon- 
ize, and  the  entire  plat  as  picturesque  as  possible.  There 
will  be  ample  drives  for  the  club  members,  and  a  perfect 
track  for  public  meetings  and  members'  speed  trials. 
'The  grand  stand  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  being 
five  hundred  feet  long,  two  stories  high,  fitted  with 
refreshment  rooms,  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  the 
whole  costing  upward  of  $40,000,  and  capable  of  seat- 
ing ten  thousand  people.  Stables  are  now  completed 
to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  and  as 
many  more  will  be  erected  in  the  spring.  The  club- 
house, which  will  occupy  a  position  twelve  feet  alxne 
the  track,  with  a  lawn  sloping  from  it,  will  I>e  completed 
by  May  1.  It  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet 
long  by  ninety-seven  wide,  and  two  stories,  basement 
and  attic  in  height,  In  the  basement  will  be  the  kitchen, 
storerooms,  heating  apparatus,  cellar,  etc.,  and  the  attic 
will  contain  the  servant  and  lumber  rooms.  On  the 
main  floor  will  l>e  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  club  oflice, 
cafe  (with  serving  anil  wine  rooms  off  ,  billiard-room,  a 
ladies'  waiting-room,  a  )>arlor  for  the  directors,  a  lava- 
torv,  and  live  private  dining-rooms.  Extending  around 
the  entire  building  on  this  floor  is  a  veranda  sixteen 
feet  wide,  which  will  be  provided  with  chairs  and  other 
conveniences  for  witnessing  the  rates.  The  second 
floor  contains  a  grand  dining-hall,  seven  private  dining- 
rooms,  wine  and  serving-rooms,  a  grand  hall,  ladies' 
parlor,  ladies'  toilet  and  private-room  and  cloak  room, 
A  covered  balcony  sixteen  feet  wide  also  runs  around 
the  entire  building  of  this  story.  All  of  the  rooms  and 
halls  have  lire-places  specially  designed  for  each  by  Mr. 
Beinan.  Upon  the  third  floor  are  also  some  sleeping- 
rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and  upon  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing are  two  open  observatories,  from  which  every  part 
of  the  parjc  and  surrounding  country  can  be  seen.  The 
grand  dining-hall  referred  to  wilt  have  an  elaborate 
timbered  ceiling,  antl  all  of  the  private  dining-rooms 
will  have  sliding  doors,  so.  if  desired,  they  may  be 
thrown  together.  'The  main  entrance  halls  and  stair- 
cases will  be  finished  in  white  ash,  and  the  rest  of  the 
structure  will  Ik-  treated  in  white  pine,  The  main  stair- 
case will  be  an  elaborate  affair,  and  will  be  a  very 
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attractive  feature  of  the  large  hall.  The  families  of 
members  are  expected  to  visit  the  club,  consequently 
the  necessity  of  the  strict  scrutiny  spoken  of  previously. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  three  hundred  mem- 
bers admitted  to  this  club.  The  initiation  fee  is  $150, 
and  the  applications  for  membership  are  quite  numerous. 
Before  the  gates  open  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
five  hundred  members.  There  is  not  a  name  on  the 
rolls  but  what  has  passed  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  a 
membership  in  the  Jockey  Club  is  virtually  a  guarantee 
of  the  owner's  standing  in  s<K;iety.  The  club  have 
opened  stakes  for  the  various  ages  of  thoroughbreds, 
and  will  give  their  inaugural  meeting  beginning  June 
28,  closing  July  12.  Racing  on  alternate  days.  In  the 
young  classes  the  stakes  closed  October  15,  with  three 
hundred  anil  seventy-five  nominations.  The  entries  for 
the  general  meeting  close  January  15,  at  which  time 
fully  as  many  more  entries  will  probably  be  made. 
This  new  club  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  letter  qualities  of  the  turf  sports  The  thou- 
sands who  have  each  summer  gone  to  Saratoga  and 
other  Eastern  resorts  to  enjoy  racing  will  now  make  this 
city  the  terminus  of  their  summer  tours.  The  resi- 
dents of  Chicago  who  have  long  desired  an  objective 
point  for  their  drives  will  find  in  this  club  the  fulfill 
ment  of  these  desires.  It  will  elevate  the  taste  and 
benefit  the  turf.  Fine  turnouts  will  he  numerous,  and 
the  sport  will  be  dignified.  Mr.  J.  J.  E.  Dewater,  the 
late  secretary,  did  much  to  further  the  success  of  the 
club,  he  being  a  member  of  the  American  Jockey  Club 
of  New  York." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  Park  Club 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Lieutenant  General 
P.  H.  Sheridan,  president :  N.  K.  Fairbank,  first  vice- 
president  ;  Samuel  W.  Allcrton,  second  vice-president ; 
John  W.  Doane,  third  vice-president ;  Albert  S.  Gage, 
fourth  vice-president ;  John  R.  Walsh,  treasurer ;  John 
E.  Brewster,  secretary.  Executive  Committee — The 
president,  vice-presidents  and  the  treasurer,  ex-officio  ; 
H.J.  Mncfarland,  John  Dupee,  Jr..  George  II.  Rozet, 
1  n.es  Van  Inwage  1.  Martin  A.  Rverson,  Morto  ,  B. 
Hull  and  John  E.  Brewster.  Building  Committee- 
Morton  B.  Hull.  Albert  S.  Gage,  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
Charles  A.  Schwartz,  S.  H.  Sweet,  Racing  Stewards — 
Albert  S.  Gage,  George  H  Rozet.  H.  J.  Macfarland, 
John  Dupee,  Jr.,  John  E.  Brewster.  Furnishing  Com- 
mittee—11.  J.  Macfarland.  John  Dupee,  Jr.,  C.  D. 
HamiN.  House  Committee — Charles  -Schwartz.  Albert 
S.  Gage,  James  Van  Inwagen. 

The  club  was  organized  February  8,  1883,  and  now 
owns  property  valued  at  $300,000. 

Oak  Woods  Cf.mftkrv.—  On  the  nth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 185  V  an  act  of  incorporation  was  legalized, 
whereby  Joseph  B.  Wells.  William  B.  Herrick,  John 
Evans.  Norman  B.  Judd,  William  B.  Egan,  Ebenezer 
Peck.  J.  Voting  Scammon,  R.  K.  Swift  and  Charles  N. 
McKubbin  were  crystallized  into  "'The  Oak  Woods 
Cemetery  Association."  The  purport  of  such  corpora- 
tion and  the  powers  granted  by  the  act  can  l>e  readily 
inferred  from  the  caption  ;  the  land  that  they  now  own 
as  a  necropolis  is  situated  bet  wen  Sixty- seventh  and 
Seventy-first  streets  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The 
great  event  that  has  occurred  at  the  cemetery  was  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers deceased  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  on  Decora- 
tion Day,  May  30,  1875.  'The  ceremonies  were  under 
the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  Whittier  and  Hilliard  Posts  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.    Four  companies  of  the  First 
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Regiment  I.  N.  G.  participated  in  the  procession,  which 
was  headed  by  Nevans  and  Dean's  band;  in  tliis  pro- 
cession appeared  a  wagon,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses, 
containing  the  customary  thirty-eight  young  ladies 
dressed  in  white,  emblematic  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
On  approaching  the  c  emetery,  the  "  I  Had  March  in 
Saul  "  was  played,  and  the  military  marched  with  arms 
reversed.  Arriving  at  the  monument  the  services  were 
commenced  pursuant  to  the  ritual  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  ;  the  pupils  of  Knglewood  school  sang 
two  songs  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mack  and  Mr. 
Murray,  prayer  w.is  offered  by  Rev.  Johnson,  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  Rev.  Donnelly,  of  Knglewood.  read  a  script- 
ure passage  and  the  assemblage  sang  "  America."  The 
consuetudinal  original  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Samuel 
West,  of  Hyde  l'ark,  and  the  mind*  of  the  auditors 
being  in  a  mournful  mood  attuned  to  this  portion  of  the 
ceremony)  the  monument  was  unveiled.  It  is  a  hand- 
some work  of  art,  representing  a  soldier,  dressed  in 
fatigue  uniform,  standing  at  "parade -rest,"  upon  a  ped- 
estal of  white  marble,  and  a  base  of  granite.  After  the 
unveiling,  T,  R.  liryan  made  a  speech,  the  band  played, 
Bishop  Charles  K.  Cheney  and  H.  S.  Vail  spoke  ;  the 
doxology  was  sung  and  the  benediction  pronounced, 
after  which  the  audience  dispersed  to  lay  the  customary 
floral  offerings  upon  the  graves  of  the  quiet  sleepers. 
The  present  cemetery  is  neatly  laid  out  and  contains 
many  handsome  mausolea  of  departed  citizens.  The 
officers  of  the  corporation  are  MarCUS  A.  Farwcll.  presi- 
dent; George  M.  Itogue,  secretary  ;  W.  C.  D.  G  rami  is, 
treasurer,  and  William  Dcnnison,  superintendent. 

GRAND  CROSSING 

In  1854,  two  railroad  trains  collided  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  railroads,  on  what  is  now  Seventv-fifth  street. 
One  result  of  that  accident  was  a  decree  from  the  lail 
road  companies  that  all  trains  should  stop  before  reach- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  roads  ;  and  this  suggested  to 
Paul  Cornell  that  the  adjacent  countrv  would  be  a  con- 
venient site  for  a  village,  and  on  November  10.  1855, 
he  bought  a  section  of  land  there  and  gradually  added 
thereto,  merely  paying  taxes  on  the  proi>crtv  and  keep- 
ing improvements  away— so  as  not  to  enhance  the 
property  valuation,  and  consequently  the  taxes  levied 
thereupon— until  1X71.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  Sections  26  and  .55,  Township  38  north,  Range  14 
east,  were  platted  and  subdivided  as 

CORNELL, 

the  final  plat  being  filed  on  Fcbniarv  16,  1872  ;  the  orig- 
inal plat  of  the  village  ascended,  with  a  quantity  of 
other  possessions  of  Mr.  Cornell,  in  the  smoke  of"  the 
great  fire.  Cornell  is  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the 
oty  limits,  and  is  especially  eligible  for  manufacturing 
Rites;  the  large  number  of  railroads  centering  there,  over 
which  three  hundred  trains  run  dailv,  render  the  receipt 
of  raw  material  and  the  shipment  of  the  manufactured 
article  a  facie  process.  The  town  has  a  hotel-the 
Grand  t ross.ng  Hotel  built  in  .87,.  by  Mr.  Cornell- 
and  furnishes  educational  facilities  at  two  schools.  The 
firs  school,  called  the  Cornell  school,  was  built,  i„  ,87, 
on  land  given  by  Mr  Cornell,  but  the  extension  of  & 
'3  ;,ruSaml  ,he  rcPleti*nof  the  Cornell  school 

"InZ  ,  ,C  CrcCu°",  °'  ano,her-  and  *•  Madison- 
7.  "  built  in  ,8K3.«     I  he  first  nianu- 

facturing  establishment  was  erected  by  Mr.  Cornell,  .1, 


1870-71,  and  was  the  Cornell  Watch  Factorv.  This 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  S7a,oeo,  and  the  wat,  h- 
making  was  successfully  carried  on  until  1875.  irkcn  the 
machinery,  etc.,  was  transferred  to  California  and  in 
December.  1875,  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Company 
occupied  the  building  and  remained  therein  until  t&$>, 
when  the  plant  was  removed  to  Wallingford,  I  t.,  the 
administration  of  the  W  ilson  Sewing  Machine  Company 
having  changed.  In  i860,  or  1861.  Paul  Cornell  pur- 
chased the  territory  around,  and  comprising  die  settle- 
ment of 
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anil  Charles  A.  Norton  and  Paul  Cornell  subdivided  it 
This  hamlet  lies  west  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ind 
north  of  Seventy-fifth  street,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
settlements  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park.  They  had  a 
little  school  there  in  1808;  and  the  death  of  Mr  Field, 
Sr.,  during  the  same  year,  is  supposed  to  have  hecn 
the  demise  of  the  first  white  man  in  all  that  section  of 
country.  The  earliest  settlers  were  John,  Peter  ami  tames 
Storms;  John  and  Orvillc  Field;  Peter  Cudmore.  then 
connected  with  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  the  Nichols 
family.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Cornell  Watch 
Factory  the  section  which  was  sulHlivided  and  legally 
named  Cornell,  but  subsequently  renamed  Grand  Cross- 
ing  by  Mr.  Cornell,  because  there  was  another  pest- 
ofiiec  in  the  State  called  ■•  <  orncll,"  was  one  vast  expanse 
ot  water  meadows.  The  early  history  of  Cornell  may 
be  epitomized  as — a  small  depot,  a  railroad  crossing  and 
a  telegraph  office.  VV.  H.  Albright  was  the  a^ent  of  tine 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  until  April  1,  1866, 
when  the  present  agent,  R.  1'.  Dunne,  was  appointed, and 
he.  literally,  was  the  first  settler  at  Cornell.  The  first 
store-keeper  was  Joseph  Lawton.  who  kept  a  neutral 
stock  of  goods  on  Seventy-sixth  Street  near  Kgandale 
Avenue,  and  he  was  the  first  person  resident  of  die  Mini 
of  Cornell,  arriving  there  April  11.  1872.  Those  irho 
built  the  first  dwelling-houses  in  Cornel!  were  Jo-e|<h 
Lawton,  John  llurke,  Paul  Cornell  and  Adam  Neeh.  in 
1 87  a.  The  first  Postmaster  was  R.  P.  Dunne,  appointed 
April  1,  1872  ;  the  present  Posmastcr,  Joseph  Lawton. 
succeeded  him  July  1,  1872.  In  April,  1873,  the  name 
of  the  village  was  changed  from  Cornell  to  Grand 
Crossing,  bv  Mr.  Cornell,  to  avoid  the  confusion  created 
by  the  identity  of  names  of  this  Cornell  and  another  in 
Livingston  County ;  and  the  applicability  of  the  new 
name  has  so  forcibly  commended  itself  that  it  ims 
adopted  by  the  railroad  authorities  and  gradually  hy 
the  inhabitants. 

The  first  religious  services  held  were  by  Rev  w 
H.   Holmes  in  the  railroad  station  on  October  2;. 
iS7„»;  he  and  Henry  C.  Northrop  commenced  relig- 
ious work  in  that  month,  and  on  January  s  l<4j»,** 
organization  was  made  with  a  congregation  of  nine 
members  and  three  probationers.    July  1.5.  iSjj.  tlc 
church  edifice  was  dedicated,  the  land  upon  J™** 
was  erected  having  been  donated  by  Mr.  Cornell,  wh<< 
also  gave  §1,200  toward  the  building  fund.  The  money 
with  which  the  church  was  built  was  solicited  princi- 
pally by  Miss  Nina  G.  Lunt.  In  the  summer  of  i^j  •>" 
addition  twenty  feet  by  twentv-four  feet  was  ball  to  'te 
church.     The  Sunday-school  at  organization  had  irr.r- 
tcen  scholars  ;  it  now  has  three  hundred  and  seventeen, 
the  number  of  members  now  is  one  hundred  and 
eight.    The  church  property  is  worth  §5-5°° 
following  have  been  the  pastors  of  the  church :  »uPr 
plies;  at  organization.  W.  H  Holmes  :  October.  1S7-1 
J.  W.  Duncan;  October,  1875-76,  D.  M.  lomp^. 
October,  1S76-79,  J.  W.  Richards,  pastor;  Uctulxr, 
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1879.  F„  S.  Parks  l>ecamc  pastor,  am)  in  February,  1880, 
was  elected  prgsident  of  Simpson  Centenary  College, 
Indianolj,  Iowa,  and  the  church  was  supplied  by  E. 
Trevor,  S.  Cord,  R,  Shorts  and  T.  M.  Hartley  iintil 
October,  1S81,  when  B.  F.  Hardin  became  pastor. 
February,  1882,  J.  K.  Welborn  supplied,  continuing 
until  October,  1882,  when  the  present  pastor,  W,  H. 
Holmes,  assumed  charge. 

The  Calholie  Congregation  at  ( Irand  Crossing  numbers 
about  three  hundred,  with  an  attendance  at  the  Sunday- 
school  of  some  eighty  scholars.  Their  spiritual  Deeds 
arc  supplied  by  a  priest  who  visits  the  village  and  says 
mass  at  Social  Hall,  hut  this  method  will  shortly  be 
abrogated,  as  steps  arc  now  l>eing  taken  to  erect  a 
church  edifu  e  befitting  the  size  of  the  congregation. 

1  here  are  several  secular  societies  which  meet  in  the 
village.  Amo  Lodge,  Knights  0/  Honor,  No.  1,826,  was 
instituted  October  14,  1879,  with  fourteen  charter  mem- 
bers. The  first  officers  elected  were  :  A.J.  Davis,  dicta- 
tor ;  C.  H.  Pattisun,  vice  dictator ;  R.  1>.  Kirbv,  assistant 
dictator;  H.  L  Pease,  reporter;  M.  M.  Barnes,  financial 
reporter;  J.  \V.  Tinsley,  treasurer:  J.  W.  Halliday, 
chaplain;  William  McDowell,  guide;  A.  F„  Hunt, 
guardian,  and  John  Dutnall,  sentinel.  The  present 
membership  is  sixty-one,  and  the  officers  are :  G. 
H.  Chapman,  dictator;  \V.  I..  Cray,  vice  dictator; 
J.  S.  Scovel,  assistant  dictator;  Hiram  L.  Pease,* 
reporter  ;  Julius  Mailer,  financial  reporter  ;  A.  C.  Rantz- 
ler,  treasurer ;  William  Gill,  chaplain  ;  K.  Burns,  guide  ; 
A.  J.  Davis,  guardian  ;  William  Everett,  sentinel  ;  HVL. 
Pease,  medical  examiner  ;  J.  C.  Scovel,  G.  G.  Thomson, 
H.  L  Pease,  trustees ;  E.  C.  Scovel,  sitting  past  dicta- 
tor. There  have  been  but  two  deaths  in  the  lodge  in 
four  years,  with  an  average  of  thirty-six  members. 

Court  Star  of  Hope,  No.  6,847',  A.  O.  F.,  w;:s  insti- 
tuted in  1S80.  The  last  list  of  officers  given  in  the 
din  ft.  rv  was  U  \  ill  Vorst,  P.  C  R.;  A.  Ward,  ('  R  ; 
E.  Fletcher.  S.  C.  R.;  H.  S.  Kern,  secretary;  H.  L 
Pease,  treasurer;  W.  Graham,  S.  W.;  J.  Groom,  J.  W.; 

L.  H.  Knapp,  S.  B.;  R  Edmunds,  J.  B. 

The  Athletes  of  Grand  Crossing  likewise  have  a 
Turn  Verein,  which  was  organi/.ed  February  21,  1878, 
with  a  membership  of  about  forty  ;  the  officers  elected 
the  same  day  were  :  First  sprec'her  president  .  Julius 
Miiller;  second  sprecher  (  vice-president  ,  H.  Ilacken- 
bfOCh ;  William  Scidlcr,  secretary;  H.  Kettler,  treas- 
urer ;  Joseph  Kocnig,  first  turnwart  ;  Fred  Werdele, 
Second  turnwart,  and  John  Wodrich.  steward.  The 
society  at  present  has  a  membership  of  thirty-six  per- 
sons, and  has  a  complete  paraphernalia  of  gymnastic 
apparatus.  It  also  has  two  lots  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enty-fifth Street  and  Dobson  Avenue,  where  it  intends 
erecting  a  Turn-Halle  when  the  requisite  funds  shall 
have  been  subscribed.  Its  officers  at  present  arc: 
George  Ruhr,  president;  O.  Landolf,  vice-president: 
E.  SeltS,  secretary,  from  whom  these  particulars  were 
obtained  );  J.  Wodnch,  cashier  ;  G.  Hackenbroch,  treas- 
urer ;  Ferd  Hansen,  first  turnwart;  Joseph  Roedel, 
Second  turnwart,  and  II.  Hackenbroch,  steward. 

There  is  also  a  West  Side  Draining  Association  that 
contemplates  draining  the  locality  by  pumping  off  the 
surface  water.  Its  officers  are  ;  Joseph  Lawton,  presi- 
dent ;  F.  Patzaek.  vice-president ;  Hugo  Boos,  treasurer, 
and  H.  C.  Robinson,  secretary. 

The  M anckac iukk.s  ok  Granu  Crossing. —  The 
Wilson  Foundry,  Williamson  \'  Barker,  proprietors,  was 
established  in  1876,  at  an  outlay  for  buildings  and 
machinery  ol  $16,000:  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
the  outset  was  nineteen,  the  augmentation  of  the  busi- 

•  From  whom  tlSMe  deUil.  were  procutcJ. 
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ness  since  increased  the  number  to  fifty-two.  The 
amount  paid  out  last  year  for  freight  received  by  the 
foundry  was  $j,32o;  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 

The  Chicago  I.inseed  Oil  mill  was  erected  in  1879 
by  William  Ray.  William  Aldrich,  J.  F.  Aldrich,  II.  T. 
Yaryan  and  P.  C.  Hanford.  The  last  named  gentle- 
man bought  out  the  interests  of  the  other  partners  in 
1883,  and  now  controls  the  manufactory  alone.  The 
capacity  of  the  mill  is  slated  at  one  thousand  bushels  of 
seed  and  fifty  barrels  of  oil  |>cr  diem,  the  latter  being 
produced  by  what  is  known  as  the  naphtha  process  of 
extraction.  The  average  number  of  employes  is  four- 
teen. 

Chapman,  Green  &  Company's  chemical  works 
were  established  in  1876,  having  been  removed  from 
Hudson,  Mich.,  in  that  year,  where  they  had  been  in 
successful  operation  since  1865.  The  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  §150,000; 
an  increase  in  their  trade  of  over  $130,000  in  seven 
years.  The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  and  chemical 
apparatus  is  $  1.000.  The  members  of  the  linn  are: 
Dennison,  W.  Chapman,  George  W.  Green,  C.  A.  Baker 
and  Alonzo  Cook.  They  employ  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-live  workmen. 

The  sewing-machine  furniture  factory  of  F.  Pat- 
zack, Hugo  Boos  and  J.  Routchke  was  established  in 
1868  by  Pat/ack  &  Schultz.  This  firm  dissolved  in 
1876,  and  F.  Patzack  removed  to  Grand  Crossing  and 
erected  a  cabinet-making  shop  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  by  forty  feet,  three  stories  high;  a  finishing, 
packing  and  shipping  shop  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty 
feet,  three  stories  high;  both  of  brick;  a  drying  kiiii, 
seventy-five  feet  by  twenty  feet,  and  a  store-house  for 
veneers,  seventy-live  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  The 
capital  invested  will  aggregate  $100,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  thirty  thousand  pieces  manufactured  per  annum 
will  amount  to  about  $80,000.  The  linn  employ  one 
hundred  ami  ten  hands  during  the  busy  season. 

The  Chicago  Tack  Company,  Orrin  I..  Basalt,  pro- 
prietor, established  their  works  on  September  1,  1S76, 
at  an  outlay  of  §12.000,  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed the  first  year  was  ten,  ami  the  value  of  the  man- 
ufactures $40,000.  In  the  present  year  thirty-three 
hands  were  employed,  and  the  sales  aggregated 
$160,000.  The  charges  paid  to  railroad  companies  for 
freights  to  their  factory  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$5,000.  The  supply  of  iron  used  is  obtained  principally 
from  Sweden. 

The  Lyman  Barbed  Wire  Manufacturing  Company 
was  established  in  April,  1879,  by  F.  T.  Sherman,  E.  j'. 
Marsh,  E.  N.  Sherman  and  E.  S.  Marsh,  the  members 
forming  an  incorporated  company  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000.  The  building  was  leased  from  William  Aid- 
rich,  and  was  successively  used  as  a  linseed  oil  mill,  a 
furniture  factory,  and  in  October,  1880,  as  a  barbed- 
wire  factory,  when  $20,000  worth  of  machinery  was 
placed  in  the  building.  The  patent  under  which  this 
firm  manufacture  was  obtained  by  Ross  I.yman,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  purchased  from  him  in  1879.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  1S80  was  twenty;  in  1883, 
seventy-five.  The  product  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1881,  was  valued  at  $250,000;  for  the  same  period  of 
1SS3  it  aggregated  $600,000.  The  company  receive 
and  ship  about  ten  thousand  tons  of  wire  annually,  and 
pav  $40,000  per  annum  freight  charges.  The  1  >oniinion 
Barbed  Ware  factory,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  was  estab- 
lished by  Marsh  &  Sherman  in  1880,  and  sold  to  Cooper, 
Fairman  &  Company  January  1.  18S3.  November, 
1SS3.  the  works  were  shut  down,  but'  their  opening 
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was  anticipated  for  an  early  date  with  new  and  im- 
proved machinery. 

The  Mason  &  Davis  foundry  WtU>  built  in  1S.S1, 
and  furnishes  cniploynictU  to  about  one  hundred  men. 
1l  manufactures  a  large  variety  of  small  canting*,  as 
well  as  those  n-tpiired  for  large  healing  and  conking 
stoves. 

The  Chicago  Rubber  llbthkng  toinpany  established 

their  factory  at  tlr.ind  Crossing  in  July,  188*,  at  an 
expenditure  ol  $10,000.  an<l  the  works  placed  in  Charge 
of  J.  S.  itedinglon.  Thirty  mechanic*  are  employed, 
and"  the  annual  produc  t  of  the  factory  estimated  at  one 
million  yards  of  rubber  cloth,  worth  $iSo.ooo.  The 
total  sales  of  robber  cloth  and  duthinty  for  the  year 
terminating  July,  1883,  amounted  to  about  $.500,000. 

The  Chicago  Lock  Company,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  July,  |XS»,  established  their  factory 
at  Grand  Crossing  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
machinery,  patterns,  building,  ett,  cost  about  $15,000. 
The  works  are  at  present  inoperative,  but  the  manage- 
ment expect  to  open  them  shortly,  and  furnish  employ 
ment  to  forty  men.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
H.  I).  Huff,  president;  S.  S.  Calkins  treasurer,  and 
James  T.  (ianson,  secretary. 

The  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated August  zrf,  1883,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000/  The 
stock  company  comprises  Arthur  J.  BosSett,  Fdward  W, 
Hutchinson  and  Tht-ophila  F..  liasscll.  The  factory 
employs  twenty-two  hands,  and  although  they  have 
been  running  but  about  three  mouths,  they  have  already 
secured  a  large  and  increasing  trade. 

Wilson  ffjttt  Ci'ta/><t/i\;  .V,\  J. — On  June  iS,  1X76, 
Wilson  Hose  Company,  No.  4,  was  organized  with  the 
following  members:  j.  I 'ill,  captain  :  IV.  C  Cogswell, 
lieutenant ;  J.  (.'.  Mulcahey,  first  assistant  lieutenant ; 
Wi  H.  Ravnor,  president;  l>.  U.  Kirby.  vice-presi- 
dent; Martin  King,  treasurer;  Henry  Ellsworth, 
secretary  ;  James  I  iamcy.  steward  ;  Sylvester  lirai  ken, 
Thomas  Raynor.  John  Hr.u  kcn.  Robert  Shirley.  Joseph 
Mulcahey,  Ccorgc  Trotter,  R.  A.  Seites  and  William 
R.  Gill,  privates.  The  name  of  this  company  has  since 
l>cen  changed  to  ('.rand  Crossing  Hose  Company,  No.  4  ; 
their  apparatus  originally  consisted  of  one  band  hook 
and  ladder  truck  and  one  hand  hose  carl.  Their  pres- 
ent engine  house  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  llolison 
and  Seventy- Fifth  streets,  ami  cost  $2,500  ;  and  the 
company  now  has  a  double  horse  honk  and  ladder  tnn  k 
and  one  two-wheeled  hand  hose  cart,  with  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  rubber  hose ;  and  an  auxiliary  company 
of  No.  4  has  a  hand  hose  cart  and  five  hundred  feel  of 
rubber  hose.  The  present  meinliers  of  the  company 
are  :  A.  Hackenbrock,  captain  ;  R.  F.  I5oos,  lieuten- 
ant ;  F.  Hansen,  first  assistant;  <i.  Hackenbrock, 
president ;  M.  Wolf,  vice-president ;  J.  Mullen,  treas- 
urer ;  0.  Hansen,  cashier ;  Joseph  Roedcl,  secretary; 
T.  Schlinsky,  steward  ;  J.  Wodrich,  O.  A.  Scidler,  T. 
Helton.  William  Kllfclt,  Enoil  Scitz  and  H.  Hacken- 
brock, privates. 

GRAND  CROSSING  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHF.S. 

A.  J.  UASSKTT,  president  and  treasurer  of  ihe  Grand  Crossing 
Tack  Company,  was  born  in  Taunlon,  Mass.,  in  1S53.  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  tnwn.  In  1S72  he  settled  in  Chicago  as 
agent  (or  the  Taunton  Tack  Company,  and  remained  in  their  em- 
pluy  until  1876  when  lie  hecaroe  connected  with  the  Chicago  Tack 
Company  as  commercial  manager.  This  he  continued  until  iSSj. 
when  the  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company  was  organiicd.  of  which 
he  is  a  co  partner. 

OUR  IN  L.  BASSETT,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Tack  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass..  Apiil  [6,  1624.  A/tcr  leaving 
school  he  worked  on  Ihe  home  (arm,  also  learning  the  trade  of 


wheelwright  under  his  faiher.     He  afterward  learned  the  trade  ef 

carpenter  and  pattern-maker,  which  he  followed  until  ihe  year  1648. 
lie  then  went  to  California  and  engaged  in  nfthing.  Remixing 
to  Massachusetts  after  an  aV.ence  ot  abuul  two  years,  he  Wis  tm- 
pluyed  in  Ge.-rge  I'.  Foster  $t  Co's  gun  manulaclary  ai  a  pal. 
tcni-maker.  tie  was  next  einpoyed  by  General  tlumtiile  ai 
ass  staut  superintendent  in  the  witud  department  in  a  gun  nui. 
factory  at  Rhode  I. land.  In  |3$S  he  accepted  a  puaituiu  i>  the 
Tauninn  Tack  Fac'ory.  in  Taunlon.  of  which  he  was  an  iiwnrt 
and  director,  running  and  building  machines.  At  the  end  ol  the 
second  year  he  had  constructed  a- id  built  on  a  new  plan  a  k-alktr, 
carpet  and  .1  tack  machine,  the  same  pallern  of  tack  machine  thai 
is  11 -ed  to  day  by  the  Chicago  Tack  Company,  and  frow  whit* 
nearlv  every  lack  machine  built  since  has  copied.  Wiih  the  ei. 
cepiinn  of  eleven  month*  (from  1S63  to  IWJ]  during  which  he 
served  in  the  war  in  the  3d  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Company  K.  lie  remained  with  the  Taunlon  Tack  Company 
eighteen  ye.111.  In  157;  he  removed  to  Cook  County  and  estlli- 
tished  the  Chicago  Tack  Company  at  Grand  Crossing. 

J.  C.  IlLEvV  ETT.  superintendent  of  the  Western  Steel  Com- 
pany, was  burn  in  Huff  1I0.  New  York,  in  1841.  Me  war  educated 
in  his  native  city  At  ihe  age  of  nineteen  he  engaged  in  sailing  on 
ihe  lakes  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  he  was  employ.d  in 
machine  shops,  being  what  is  called  a  "natural  mechanic."  la 
1 S70  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  lake  service, 
having  charge  nf  steam  dredge  and  flee:.  In  167)  he  bnill  the 
"  Uret  Ilarte."  »n  excursion  steamer,  and  commanded  her  until 
l9so,  when  he  sold  oul,  and  the  following  year  took  present  posi- 
tion. Mr,  lllewetl  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  of  Chicago; 
being  a  Select  Knight  of  the  Older. 

JOHN  HURLING,  of  the  fiim  ol  Gu-tarson  4  florlinr.  cca- 
traciors  and  builders,  was  but  11  in  Ostergotland,  Sweden.  Jane  30, 
■  $45.  Afier  leaving  school  he  was  engaged  in  manu'ictiirirg 
estahli-hmenta  in  various  positions  until  1867,  when  hecuneliithc 
U  ited  Slates.  He  first  located  on  Long  Island  lor  a  lew  mentis, 
then  removed  to  Pennsylvania ;  ftom  tlieie  he  removed  M  l"r"c>i<x 
Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  Hyde  Paik.  whete  he  fol  nwrd  the 
tr.ide  of  carpenter  some  four  years.  Thence  he  removed  loGniid 
Crossing  and  followed  tl.c  fame  business  until  the  present  fi-rtiwu 
nrgmired.  He  was  matticd  in  Hvde  Park  in  1S7J  to  MM  r>m» 
Skag,  a  native  of  Sweden.  They  have  two  ch.ldrrn-Juhn  Victor 
nnd  Augusta  Elvira.  Mr.  Ilorling  is  a  member  of  ihe  h.olll.of 
Grand  Crossing.  . 

t;,  II.  CHAPMAN.  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  wu  wre 
in  Tallmadge.  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  November  10,  1*5"-  uc  was 
educated  in  the  schools  and  academy  of  hrs  native  town  In  wp 
he  settled  ill  Hudson.  Mich.,  where  he  commenced  studying  men- 
cine  under  his  faiher.  a  practicing  physician.  The  M.owing  mi 
he  entered  the  Michigan  University,  at  Ann  Arbor.  At  cm" 
o(  the  course  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  studied  under  W  * 
Reeves  Jackson,  at  the  same  time  attending  lectures  al  Ku.-n 
Medical  College.  He  graduated  February.  1S74.  ;e,u/"rT 
Hudson  and  engaged  in  practice  with  his  f.lher.  IS  1 
settled  in  Grand  Crossing  in  the  practice  of  his  ptUltS«W» 
Chapman  is  a  memberof  the  American  Medical  Association  and  a 

the  K  of  II.  ,        .  n  1  W/^Je 

WM.I.IAM    DENNISON.  superintendent  «l  Oak 
Cemetery,  was  appointed  t"  his  present  P"'«'"» 
He  was  born  in  South  Shield.  Durham  Couniy.  E"fl,nd;;*; 

education  in  hi.  native  coonly.    He  was  bcourht  uu 
„d  followed  the  «ame  business  in  BflW"" 
United  States  aud  sealed  in  Ui  «l 
where  for  some  years  he  followed  the  business  of  contracts 


received  his 


1  S6u,  when  It  came  to  the  United  States  and  sealed  JjO^E 
where  for  some  years  he  followed  the  business  of  «I'SU»I'"" 
fronts  for  business  blocks  and  private  houses   At  ir« 
employ*,  afterward  in  business  fur  himself.  Ht JWf'^JJ 
engaged   in  general  occupalions  until  apjwnted  to  his  pre 


engage 
position. 

R.  P.  DUNN,  agent  I.  C 


p..  Kt.  YV.ftC.  U  S.and  ILC 
railways,  al.o  agent  for  American  and  United  Stales 
'    1  th 

ruptedly  since.  He 


was  appointed  to  this  station  in  1S65.  and  has  'T2ltco"o£, 
-    was  bnrn  in  Circleville,  1^^9fa22 


Mil1  '  " 

Septembe,  i,  tS42.  His  parents  moved  After 
Conn.v.  when  he  was  an  infant.  He  waseducated  In 1  Undo n.  A"P 
leaving  achool  he  learnt  telegraphy  at  ftsg*;^  l"emV,„inI 
engage<l  in  clerking,  in  a  hardware  store  in  Henry,  1 l»ja c  i||ei) 
about  three  years,  the  las!  year  being  in  charge  ol  me  ^ 


s  murtied  in  Henry  County.  III..  fW^SLrf  wnW 
I.Collins.  Thevhave  had  eight  chddren,  of  «!«« 
—Maty  F.,  George  II.,  Walter  l~  Kutus  'j„. 


He  was 
Mary  1 

survive — Maty  . 

and  Robert  It.    Mr.  Dunn  is  a  rnemjci 

Crossing. 


»■  **  P  s^ 
rhieh  three 

ncis  H 
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MRS.  A.  J.  FRENCH,  M.  D,  physician  and  surgeon.  i>  a 
native  of  Oneida  County.  New  Voik,  the  lamily  altcrward  moving 
to  Si.  1-awreticcCounly  and  from  thereto  Milwaukee,  \\  is,  finally 
settling  in  Chicago  in  !&;*.  In  197S.  Mis.  French  entered  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Chiogn.  graduating  in  jSSo,  and 
the  same  spring  commenced  practice  in  Grand  Crossing. 

CALEB  GKAV,  assistant  foieman  in  the  nickel  plate  car 
repairing  shops  at  Stony  Island,  was  horn  in  Chester  County, 
I'enn,,  September  12,  1S31.  He  was  raised  and  educated  at  Alle- 
gheny City.  I'enn.,  where  he  began  woik  in  the  car  repairing  shops 
ol  the  Pittsburgh,  Ft,  Wayne  «c  Chicago  Railroad  in  1652.  when 
thai  railroad  was  first  projected,  and  remained  in  their  employ 
until  1S7S.  Duiing  his  employment  wiih  the  ahove  company  lie 
was  promoted  to  foreman.  In  iSjS  he  removed  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Division  o(  Ihc  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Connelsville.  Fay- 
ette  Co.,  Penn.,  wheie  he  had  charge  ol  their  shore  until  1SS1. 
Thence  he  removed  10  Lafayette,  Ind  ,  where  he  was  car  inspector 
for  the  latter  railroad  a  year,  after  which  lie  went  to  Conneaul, 
Ohio,  and  look  charge  of  the  same  company*>  shops  until  he  came 
to  his  present  place  in  January,  IM4.  He  Is  a  member  oflhe 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  anil  Eureka  Chapter.  Fidelia  Unlge.  N0.415, 
I.  O.  O.  F.  May  24.  1*55.  he  married  Miss  Julia  A.  McClelland, 
of  Ohio  Township,  Allegheny  Co.,  I'enn,  They  have  four  sons — 
Chailes,  Frank,  Lewis  and  Hariy. 

GUSTAPSON  (t  BORLItiG,  contneton and  baJMm  This 
firm  was  organized  in  1S76,  and  ha*  remained  in  active  operation 
since.  They  do  a  brge  and  increasing  business,  doing  all  the 
principal  work  in  this  vicinity.  Among  their  prominent  contracts 
may  be  enumerated  one  of  thirty  cottages,  built  in  ninety  day*,  (or 
Mr.  Jacob;,  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Linseed  Oil  works  and  four 
blocks  of  cottages,  the  Wmncpeg  Itlock  at  South  Chicago  and 
Hyde  I'ark  School.  Fred  Gustafson,  of  above  firm,  was  horn  in 
Wearnersbury,  Sweden.  DwHnbtN  18,  1S4G.  After  leaving  school 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  followed  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  shoit  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  until  1667.  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Chicago.  He  afterward 
followed  his  trade  in  Hyde  I'ark  until  1 3 7 1 ,  when  he  settled  in 
Grand  Crossing.  He  was  married  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  to  Miss 
Clara  Andersnn,  a  native  of  Sweden,  They  have  three  children 
— Fiank,  Matilda  and  Lutlwig.  Mr.  Gustafson  is  a  member  of 
the  A.  F.  It  A.  M. 

EDWARD  P.  HANSEN,  attorney  at  law.  came  to  Cook 
County  in  I S4S,  his  father.  Henry  Hansen,  locating  on  a  farm 
near  Blue  Island.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought  up  on 
the  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  a  printing  office  in 
Chicago,  at  the  same  lime  reading  law  in  bis  leisure  hours.  In 
1S61  he  diluted  in  the  3<)t!i  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  and 
the  following  year  was  translcued  to  the  7th  Independent 
Battery,  attached  to  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part  in 
the  Campaign*  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  West  Virginia.  In  1864, 
on  account  of  disability  caused  by  wounds,  he  was  discharged,  and 
returned  home,  when  he  engaged  in  fanning.  In  1871  he  engaged 
In  incicantile  business  in  Blue  Island,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1S76.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Barber  .t  Lightncr  and  began 
the  regular  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  liar  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  January  4.  1S7S,  and  immediately  be 
gan  practice  in  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  1SS0,  when  tie 
removed  to  Grand  Crossing.  Mr.  1 1  anson  is  a  member  of  Calu- 
met Lodge,  No.  760.  A.  F.  <v  A.  M. ;  and  Washington  Chapter, 
No.  J3,  Royal  Arch  Mason.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mavonic 
Mutu  I  Benefit  Association. 

REV.  WILLIAM  II.  HOLMES.  B.  D.,  pastor  of  Grand 
Crossing  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Caledonia 
County.  Vl.,  Match  if,  1S44.  He  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  bis  native  State,  and  at  I'.n-tnian  Col- 
lege. I'oughkeepsie,  N.  V.  August  13.  1S62.  lie  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  Company  E.  6th  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Old  Vermont  Brigade.  Sixth  Corps,  Army  of  the 
I'otomic.  He  took  part  m  the  attack  on  Fredericksburg.  Decem- 
ber 1 1— 13.  1862  ;  the  Chancellorsville  campaign  ;  capture  of  Fred- 
ericksburg Heights;  battle  of  Salem  Heights;  the  third  baitle 
of  Fredericksburg.  June.  1563,  and  lite  tattle  of  Gettysburg. 
Afterward,  by  reason  of  sickness,  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital  and 
thence  to  Convalescent  Camp,  from  which  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged January  2,  1864.  He  returned  home,  and  shortly  after,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  removed  to  New  Vork  State  and  served  for 
some  lime  as  a  coachman  and  gardener.  As  conn  as  his  health 
would  admit  he  entered  EastUlH  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1867.  and  immediately  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Jonesville 
Academy,  Saratoga  Co.  N.  V.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  a 
position  in  Genesee  Wcsleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  Livingstone  Co., 
N.  Y..  where  he  taught  three  years,  but  having  decided  to  enter 
the  university,  resigned  June,'  1372,  and  removed  West  to  enter 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanslon,  Cook  Co.,  III.  During 


his  studies  he  preached  regularly.  He  assisted  in  starting 
the  work  at  Gram!  Crossing,  serving  for  a  time  at  his  own  charge. 
He  also  served  the  Chuich  at  Palatine,  a  second  year  at  Grand 
Crossing,  and  one  year  at  Arlington  Heights.  In  May,  1S75,  he 
graduated  from  the  institute,  and  one  )ear  later  received  bom  his 
alma  muter  ihe  degree  of  11.  I).  In  October.  1S75.  he  joined  the 
Rock  River  Conference  w&x  ordainid,  and  api*oinled  to  La- 
Grange,  Cook  County,  and  two  years  later  to  Fulton-street 
Church,  Chicago.  On  account  of  loss  of  voice  he  wasobliged  toleavc 
the  lake  front,  and  in  1871}  was  appointed  to  Turner  Junction,  Du 
Page  Co.,  111.,  where  he  served  three  years,  and  was  then  appointed 
10  a  thud  term  of  service  at  Gland  dossing.  He  has  had  suc- 
cc--ful  c\  .-I-  11.  every  charge,  ami  V,  left  1:1  each  instance  a 
church  stronger  in  all  respects  than  when  he  assumed  its  pastorale. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  mairied  at  Lima,  N.  V..  June,  1675,  to  Miss  Me- 
lanie  Gnddard,  a  graduate  of  Ingham  University,  Le  Roy.  N.  V., 
and  previous  to  her  marriage  was  principal  of  the  Art  Department 
in  the  Genesee  Wcsleyan  Seminary,  and  for  some  time  teacher  in 
Genesee  Stale  Normal  School,  and  Ingham  University.  They 
have  two  children— Ralph  William,  bom  Octuber  I,  1876,  and 
Marion. born  November  10,  1378. 

E.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  was  born  in  Abington  (now  known 
as  Rockland).  Ma-s..  November  1 3,  1353,  and  was  educated  in  his 
naiive  town.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  into  the  tack  factory 
of  D.  II.  Gurney,  at  South  Abington.  Mass.,  wilh  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1B76.  when  he  removed  to  Cook  County,  and  became 
connected  With  the  Chicago  Tack  Company.  In  1863  he  entired 
into  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law.  A.  J.  Basscll,  and  formed 
the  present  company.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  Knight  Templar  in 
the  Masonic  ftaternitv. 

A.  C.  KANTZLER,  dealer  in  groceries  and  meats.  The  busi- 
ness was  established  in  1878  by  Kantzler  tt  Ruhr.  Mr.  Kanlrler 
has  been  alone  since  October.  1863.  He  occupies  a  handsome 
brick  building,  the  store-room  being  22x65  feet  In  area,  with  a 
large  ice-house  in  addition,  lie  entries  a  stock  of  some  $3,000. 
and  is  doing  a  large  and  increasing  business — in  fact,  the  leading 
one  in  town.  A.  C.  Kantzlcr  was  born  in  Saxonv,  Germany. 
His  parents  settled  in  Blue  Island,  Cook  Co..  III.,  in  1856. 
Finishing  his  education,  lie  learned  the  trade  of  butcher,  afterward 
engaging  in  business  in  Blue  Island  until  he  removed  to  Grand 
Crossing.  He  was  mairied  at  Blue  Island,  September  25.  1S70,  10 
Miss  Mina  Wctner.  They  havejhrce  children — Hermann.  Edward 
and  August.  Mr.  Kanuler  is  a  member  of  the  K.  of  H.  of 
Grand  Crossing,  and  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Turn  Veiein  of  Chi- 
cagn.  In  1SS2  he  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  county  convention. 

KEMP  &  THOMPSON,  proprietors  Grand  Closing  Hotel. 
W.  M.  Kemp  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  V'.,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1S44.  He  engaged  In  farming  and  clerking  in  hotels  until 
1S64,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  United  Stales  navy,  serving  until 
the  close  of  the  war  in  the  United  Slates  steamer  "Susquehanna." 
He  then  returned  to  St,  Lawrence  County  and  opened  a  hotel  in 
Fots  lam.  which  he  operated  about  nine  years.  lie  then  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  duiing  the  Centennial  being  in 
the  employ  of  the  association.  In  1878  he  went  to  New  Yoik 
City,  where  he  clerked  for  a  lime,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of 
M rs.  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  stables. 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  I  S3 1 .  when  he  resigned  and 
went  to  Chicago.  After  running  theJLjrand  Ciossing  Hotel  a  few 
munths  he  opened  a  restaurant  111  Chicago,  which  he  operated  un- 
til the  present  In  was  organized.  C.  E.  THnxtrsoN,  of  the  above 
firm,  was  born  in  Livingston  County.  N.  Y..  August  17.  1834.  His 
parents  moved  to  Mcllenry  County,  III.,  in  1842.  wherehc  engaged 
in  fanning  as  a  hoy,  afterward  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  4;  Quincy  Railroad  at  Mendota.  In  August.  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  72d  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infnniry.  known  as 
the  First  Board  of  Trade  Regiment,  and  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenantin  1863  ;  in  May.  lSfi4.  First  Lieutenant,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Captain  of  Company  II.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he 
remained  ahout  twelve  years.  He  then  returned  North  and  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations  until  the  present  firm  was  formed. 

JOSEPH  LAW  I  ON,  Postmaster  at  Grand  Crossing,  was  first 
appointed  in  July,  1872,  and  has  since  held  the  office  He  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  January  26,  1S33.  His  parents  set- 
tled in  Stwlliport,  Wis.,  in  1S42,  afterward  removing  to  Vorkville, 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  In  Racine  County.  In 
August,  1861,  lie  cnlbMd  in  Company  K,  8th  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
known  as  the  "  Eagle  Regiment."  and  served  until  August,  1804. 
the  expiialion  of  his  torn  of  enlistment.  He  then  returned  to  Ra- 
cine  County  and  engaged  in  commission  business.  In  lSci6  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  organized  the  firm  of  Law  ton  Brothers  & 
Marr.  produce  commi-sion  merchants,  continuing  in  this  until  the 
fall  of  iSys.  when  he  settled  in  Grand  Crossing,  and  opened  the 
first  store  in  that  place,  first  dealing  in  groceries,  afterward  adding 
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I  U  at  present 


drugs,  etc.  The  business  ™  established  in  1873, 
catrying  a  Mock  of  £3,000  tn  $4,000. 

WILLIAM  Mcl'MAIL,  foreman  of  the  Nickel-Plate  Railroad 
shop*,  on  Stony  Island  Avenue,  two  mile*  south  of  Gtand  Crossing, 
took  charge  in  September,  1BR3  having  come  to  Cook  Courtly. 
Ill,  in  August  of  that  year.  In  these  shops  there  are  350  men 
employed,  about  eighty  of  whom  are  in  the  machine  shop.  59X 
Jig  in  area.  They  repair  and  rebuild  Incnmotivcs.  Mr.  Vcl'hail 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1S25,  and  was  there  raised  and  educated, 
lie  served  an  apprenticohip  of  seven  year*  as  a  machinist  at 
Tain,  Scotland,  after  which  he  followed  the  trade.  In  1848  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  settling  at  Schenectady,  N.  V„  where 
he  worked  at  locomotive  building  for  sometime.  Removing  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  he  was  foreman  of  the  Wabash  locomotive  car 
shops  eighteen  years,  when  he  changed  to  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie 
&  Cincinnati  Railroad  sh -ps,  where  he  was  master  mechanic  eight 
years.  Me  then  spent  two  yeans  at  Slater,  Mo.,  on  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  as  division  master 
mochanie,  and  thence  icmoved  to  his  present  position.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

CHARLES  K.  MERRILL  dealer  in  book-,  stationery,  fancy 
goods,  concctionary,  etc.,  is  doing  a  prosperous  business' and  is 
now  preparing  to  add  a  circulating  library  of  some  rive  hundred 
volumes.  The  business  was  established  in  1  S79.  Mr.  Merrill  was 
born  tn  the  city  of  Chicago  March  2.  i5f>o.  He  was  educated 
in  that  city,  and  after  leaving  school  engaged  in  clerking  until  he 
established  his  present  business. 

MRS.  S.  A.  MILNEK.  principal  Madison  avenue  school,  is  a 
native  or  Watertnwn,  N.  V.  Her  parents  settled  in  Lake  County, 
111.  where  she  received  a  partial  education  in  the  public  schools, 
finishing  at  the  Waukegari  Academy,  under  I'rofessor  H.  M. 
Twombly.  In  1SG1  she  began  teaching  in  Lake  C  ounty,  having 
charge  of  county  schools  eight  terms;  was  then  appointed  to  the 
p  imary  department  of  the  Notth  School  in  Waukegan.  in  which 
position  she  remained  fiveyeais;  was  then  appointed  principal  of 
the  fcast  Division  School,  and  two  years  later  principal  of  the 
North  School,  a  position  she  resigned  on  her  mair.agc.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Milncr  she  taught  in  the  Central  School  of  Wauke- 
gan until  1333,  when  she  removed  to  Cook  County. 

1,  F"  ''^T^ACK  ,V  CO.,  manufacturers  of  sewing  machine  fur- 
niture. G rand  Crossing.  III. 

HIRAM  L.  PEASE,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County.  \\  is.,  February  13.  ,849.  In  iSfx,  he  entered 
Lawrence  Lntversity  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  remaining  three  vears. 
lie  then  engaged  111  clerking  in  Milwaukee,  WK  In  1674  ne  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  entered  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  March  20,  1B77,  immediately  afterward  set- 
tlmg  in  Grand  Crossing  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  I)r 
I  ease  is  secretary  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  of  Grand  Crossing,  and 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  K.  of  II.  of  Illinois,  and  Chief 
Kanger  of  the  A.  0.  F. 

in  2^R»?  EI'"KAIM  REES>  P°>*«  Magistrate,  was  born 
in  1832  jn  Hativia,  Genesee  Co..  N.  Y..  of  Jacob  and  MarvtTelton) 
Re«.  In  13,6  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  worked  at  b.s  trade  of 
shoe  maker  for  a  short  time.  Having  saved  some  money  he  pur- 
chased an  outfit  and  followed  the  business  of  teaming  from  about 
1340  to  1852.  He  purchased  a  farm  on  Wolf  Lake  within  what 
arc  now  the  corporate  limits  of  Hyde  Park,  in  1853.    The  last 

Cfu  »  hC  S°ld  in  ,SS3-  'or  viIlls-«  lo,s  in  Alnsworth. 
in  1I571  Mr  Rees  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Cook 
County,  tn  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  to  replace  James  Bennett.  He 
ZV    k  I  T  ,uccc"°'  '»  "S73.  but  he  resigned  in  1S74. 

HvX  P«!!*V.        K?5$3  "ndid»"=  '«  Pol.ce  Magistiate  of 
Hyde  I  ark.    At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1S78.  he  turned  his  alien- 
on  to  business  pursuits.    But  in  April.  |S&  he  was  again  elected 
ohce  Magistrate  for  the  full  tetm  ending  in  ,886.    fn  ,3<n  Mr 

miV,^.!o^i'1I,.,:'°r,^'Th0  hi    «-*4. '«">'=  MO 

has  had  seven 

and  is  a  Democrat  in  politic*. 

H.  C.  ROIUNSON,  dealer  in  drugs,  fancv  goods,  etc.  The 

wasbor,„r„aSra"e,fll1^  cstab!l»h^  ■*«  1B77.    Mr.  Robinson 

Tuscaraw."  C^^n  "ft  ,S43"  "e  *M  <A^«*  in 
rX.^!  County, Ohio  where  h.s parents  removed.    I„  ,861  he 

t^  was V  P"T  12  9™Pa"X  K.  80th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infan 
l7„\        ^""niMloned  Second  Lieutenant  of  same  company  in 

h  TrJ  n •'      f8^4  conl""«'"'>«i  Captain  of  Company  K  •  while 

Raum  E  SHSg?!  ,(e""?  ,0  the  «»ff  of  Ge£3  Green  B 

Kaum  ,  in  ,865  commissioned  Major  of  the  8oth  and  the  same 

heTnrW  a  .  h^  *e,,lcd  M»rtin»burg.  W.  Va„  where 
SSm^&tt'^J&Z*""  '°  o^rate.umil  3S 


......  ,„  .,„,»„  uuwies,  wno  uied  in 

1865  he  married  Bridget  D.  Kelcher,  by  whom  he 
1  children.    Mr.  Rces  has  been  a  Mason  since  ,873 


his  present  business.  Mr.  Robinson  is  at  the  head  0/  the  Repch. 
Iican  organization  in  the  Fourth  Precinct  of  Ilvde  Park 

WILLIAM.  C.SCOVEL,  XI.  D. ,  physician  and  Mrceu,  and 
notary  public,  was  born  in  Columbia  County.  N.  V.,  December  6, 
1834.  He  received  his  education  under  his  lather,  the  principal  ol 
the  Hudson  River  Seminary,  and  afterward  engaged  in  teachinj  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  I S60  he  entered  tin 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  [Mj, 
and  immediately  afterward  began  practice  at  Bloomir.gtoa.  Ill, 
where  he  remained  until  1S72,  when  he  removed  to  Crand Clo  v- 
ing.   He  has  been  a  notarv  public  some  ten  or  eleven  veai'. 

TINSLEV  BROTIIERs.dealers  in  clothing,  bonts' ami  Am. 
hats  and  caps,  etc.  The  film  is  composed  of  J.  W.  mil  I.  R. 
Tinsley,  the  latter  having  charge  of  their  store  in  Soolh  Chicago. 
The  business  was  established  in  Grand  Crossing  in  iSjfi.  They 
carry  a  stock  in  both  stores  of  about  $10,000.  J.  W.  Tindey  wis 
born  in  lioonevi.le,  Oneida  Co,  N.  V.,  Decemhcr  it.  1S10.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  county.  After  leaving  school  he  wis 
employed  in  his  father's  store,  afterward  engaged  in  clerking  in 
New  York  city  some  two  years.  He  then  learned  the  photographing 
business  in  Albany,  N,  V.,  and  in  1864  opened  a  gallery  in  Chicapn 
until  1 87 1,  when  he  told  out,  after  this  following  photogrsphr 
at  different  points  until  ,874.  Mr.  Tinsley  is  a  mender  of 
Knight,  of  Honor  of  Grand  Crossing. 

JOHN  WATSON,  proprietor  of  the  Grand  Crossing  Sh.vtisg 
Paik,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1858  he 
came  to  the  United  Slates  and  located  in  Burlington  t  auniy. 
New  Jersey,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  During  the  war  he 
was  attached  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Washington  at  chief 
clerk,  afterward  to  the  pay  and  Quartermaster  department.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  home  and  resumed  farcing. 
About  1S69-70  he  engaged  in  prndnce  busineis  in  Philadelphia. 
I'enn.  In  187,  he  removed  to  Grand  Crossing,  where  lie  has  unte 
remained.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  Shooting  Park. hen 
also  extensively  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  oukmj  » 
specialty  of  subdivisions  in  this  vicinity. 

G.  T.WILLIAMSON,  proprietor  Williamson's  foundry,  ms 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  began  his  business  life  in  ,870  si  s 
clerk  in  a  hardware  store,  afterward  buying  out  the  business, 
which  he  continued  to  operate  until  1S76,  when  he  removed  10 
Cook  County  and  establUhed  the  foundry  which  he  at  present 
opefrate*.  • 

H.  WU1.FF.  dealer  in  coal,  wood,  flour  and  feed.  The  bad- 
ness was  established  in  June,  ,S83.  He  carries  a  lull  stock  of 
hard  and  soft  coals  and  does  the  leading  husiness  in  his  line  in  the 
tow  n.  Mr.  Wulff  was  horn  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  Ji»»- 
ary  ,0.  ,844.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  machinist  trade, 
which  he  followed  at  home  until  1S70.  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  located  in  Chicago;  afterward  followed  hi" 
trade  some  years  in  Ohio,  Returning  to  Chicago  shortly  after  thi>. 
he  moved  to  Grand  Crossing  to  take  charge  of  the  attachment 
room  in  Wilson's  sewing-mi  chine  factory,  a  position  he  retained 
until  the  establishment  closed.  He  was  married  at  Grand  C'01"l,6 
in  September,  ,877,  to  Miss  Emilie  Housen,  of  Chicago.  They 
have  two  children— Henry  and  Ferdinand.  Mr.  Wulff  is  a  mrm- 
ber  of  the  K.  of  H.  of  Grand  Crossing. 


CHELTENHAM  BEACH. 

This  is  a  residence  property  on  the  hike  slwre: 
first  known  bv  the  name  of  While  Oak  Ridge,  then  as 
West  fall's  subdivision,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  acloi- 
tions  to  the  lisLiof  suburban  property.  H  extends  fr<>m 
Seventy-fifth  to  Sevctrtv-ninth  streets,  and  fr»m }™ 
track  of  the  South  Chicago  division  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  Lake  Michigan  ;  it  is  nine  miles  south 
of  Chicago  and  one  and  one-half  miles  north  ol  So«« 
Chicago.  The  South  Shore  school,  located  at  toe 
corner  of  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue, 
furnishes  scholastic  facilities  for  the  children  of  resi- 
dents. 


_K  '  ---*  "-">-■  wnn.11  ,lc  continued  to  operate  until  iS-n 

HetJn  ~rope"<:d,h,i,nt0'n"k'  a  change  nf  clima  £ 

Me  then  removed  to  Chicago.  Ill  ,  and  shortly  afterward  bought 


SOUTH  CHICAGO. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory whv  the  United  States  Government  decided  »]>•« 
placing 'a  fort  at  Chicago  in  lieu  of  placing  it  B," 
near,  the  embouchure  of  the  Calumet :  the  P«»oc™ 
established  by  La  Salle  would  designate  a  southerly 
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location  for  the  post,  and  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calumet  would  certainly  be  more  centrally  located, 
relatively  to  the  Indians  over  whom  it  was  intended  to 
terrorise,  and  would  have  been  just  as  accessible  as  at 
Chicago,  Explicatory  of  this  matter  tradition  narrates 
the  following  somewhat  apocrypha]  anecdote,  as  the 
reason  why  Fort  Dearborn  was  "located  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Chicago  River:  .Sometime  about  1S00,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Chicagou  fell 
in  love  with  a  black-eyed  Jntwiullt  Franchise  named 
I.e  Mai,  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  trader  who  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
whose  shack,  or  hut,  was  situated  in  the  elbow  of  the 
river,  about  where  Rush-street  bridge  now  stands.  In 
consequence  of  the  affection  borne  by  this  modem  Mars 
for  the  Venus  of  I*  Mai,  Chicagou  was  reported  to  be 
the  most  eligible  and  effectual  position  for  a  fort,  and 
there,  in  1804,  Fort  Dearborn  was  placed;  rumor  fur- 
ther states,  upon  the  exact  spot  where  Le  Mai's  cabin 
stood  ;  but  whether  as  a  trophy  of  successful  military 
ardor,  or  as  a  monument  to  the  coldness  of  this  Diana, 
legend  fails  to  disclose.  Few  people,  in  traversing  the 
prosaic  region  around  Rush-street  bridge,  think  of  this 
idyllic  reminiscence  of  near  a  century  since ;  and  few 
people  think  of  the  difference  that  the  selection  of  the 
Calumet  region  as  the  location  of  the  fort,  would  have 
made  in  the  histories  of  the  two  places.  But  there  arc 
destinies,  genii  brf,  that  overrule  the  affairs  of  cities  as 
of  men  ;  the  Eternal  City  was  necessitated  to  be  the 
alxxle  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  pontiffs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  not- 
withstanding the  selection  of  Avignon  by  Clement  V. 
in  1309.  Chicago  was  to  be  the  western  metropolis  in 
contravention  of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Calumet  region,  notwithstanding  many  potent  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  legislators  in  favor  of  the  latter 
place  ami  adverse  to  the  former  ;  and  for  many  years 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Calumet  region  was  doomed  to 
be  nothing  but  a  hunting  and  fishing  region  for  the  re- 
laxation of  the  inhabitants  of  Chicago.  How  its  fort- 
unes waxed  and  waned ;  how  its  inhabitants  grew 
heartsick  and  weary,  wailing  for  the  improvement  that 
came  so  slowly,  and  how  the  achievement  that  resulted 
upon  the  patient  working  and  tenacity  of  a  few,  far 
transcended  their  wildest  imaginings,  be  it  the  pleasant 
task  of  this  history  to  show. 

ASHKUM. — The  first  proprietor  of  the  land  whereon 
Calumet  City  was  intended  to  be  erected,  appears  to 
have  been  Ashkum,  Indian  chief  of  the  Pottawatamies 
and  lord  of  the  Callimink  Valley,  who  here  held  his 
tribal  autocracv.  His  name  meant  "  more  and  more." 
The  district  donated  to  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Tippe- 
canoe was  Section  7,  south  of  the  Indian  boundary 
line.  Ashkum  gave  the  land  to  l  ather  1. a  Salle  and 
his  heirs  confirmed  the  title  "in  Father  E.  Sorin,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  religious  of  the  convent  there,  and 
thence  came  the  present  name  of  the  property  ;  the 
Notre  Dame  Addition  to  South  Chicago.  Section  8, 
the  one  contiguous  on  the  east,  was  likewise  donated  to 
a  Pottawatomie  chief  of  the  Great  Father  and  from  him 
\V.  G.  Ewing  derived  title. 

The  next  chronological  event  that  is  connected  with 
this  region  is  a  document  concerning  the  first  ferry,  and 
that  is  taken  from  the  old  records  of  Peoria  County,  as 
follows: 

"  County  Commissioners  Court  of  Peoria  County,  June 
Term,  1830. 

Onlsnd:  That  William  St-c  be  allowed  to  keep  a  ferry  aernss 
the  Callimink  at  th<-  head  of  l-akc  Michigan,  pay  a  tax  of  MO  Mi- 
lan, and  charge  ihe  following  rates  : 


Earn  (not  passenger  $  -12  Ji 

Each  man  and  bone  *5 

Each  wagon  or  cart  drawn  by  two  horse*  or  oxen .  .75 

Each  four-horec  wagon   t.oo 

Each  one-horse  carnage  or  wagon   37>* 

fasscd  on  7th  day  of  June,  1830." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  William  See — who  was  a 
Methodist  clergyman  and  the  first  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  Chicago — ever  ran  this  ferry  him- 
self ;  if  he  did,  he  was  the  first  clergyman  of  Calumet. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gaughan  states  that  one  Hale  was  the 
first  ferryman  over  the  Callimink,  and  that  he  sold  all 
the  property  around  that  region  to  Lewis  Benton  for 
$8,500.  However  this  may  be,  the  Rev.  William  See 
upon  August  3,  1830,*  married  John  Mann  to  Ar- 
kash  Sambli,  a  three-fourths  white,  one-fourth  Indian, 
girl,  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Antoine  Ouilmette ; 
and  Mann  is  known  to  have  ran  the  ferry  in  1835;  he 
may  have  done  so  much  earlier  than  that.  He  was  one 
of  the  voters  of  Chicago  in  1S30.  but  at  what  time  he 
left  Chicago  and  ran  the  ferry  under  the  license  accorded 
to  the  Reverend  See.  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  He 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Callimink^  River  about 
where  Ninety-third  Street  terminates.  His  business, 
besides  the  ferry,  was  that  of  primitive  Indian  trader- 
ship,  bartering  whisky  for  peltries,  and  became  quite 
well-to-do  from  his  business.  But  he  was  cf  intem- 
perate habits  and  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs  Arkash 
Sambli  Mann  were  unavailing  to  restrain  his  dipsoma- 
nia. When  the  last  of  the  Pottawattomies  ieft  the 
Callimink,  about  183S,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Mann  informed  Mann 
that  she  must  reverse  the  example  of  Ruth,  as  she  could 
not  leave  her  people,  so  she  forsook  John.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  Arkash  was  not  unmindful  of  the  mari- 
tal claims  of  Mann,  but  that  all  her  efforts  at  reclama- 
tion had  been  so  utterly  futile  that  she  had  no  recourse 
but  to  abandon  him.  After  he  was  forsaken  by  his 
wife,  poor  John  hist  the  little  restraining  influence  that 
she  exerted  over  him.  and  became  a  drunken  ne'er- 
do-weel.  He  left  the  Callimink  and  went  to  Wiscon- 
sin; when  last  heard  of  there  he  was  keeping  a  sort  of 
garden  at  Racine  ;  after  which  he  was  lost  sight  of. 
Some  of  the  children  of  John  and  Arkash  Sambli 
Mann,  arc  buried  nearly  opposite  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ninety-second  street  bridge,  which  was  the  general 
cemetery  of  the  early  settlers,  and  there — 

"  WheK  heaves  ihc  lurf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

— Gray. 

Many  attempts  have. been  made  to  have  the  remains 
exhumed  and  re-interred  in  some  established  cemetery; 
but  the  relatives  and  descendants  of  the  hundred  sleep- 
ers who  there  calmly  rest,  prefer  to  have  them  remain 
there,  near  the  unquiet  surges  whose  song  they  loved  so 
well  in  life.  Here  rest  G.  M.  Jackson,  died  January 
23,  1850,  --E,  thirty-three  years;  Patrick  Henry,  a.\  three 
years;  Lory,  ;e.  six  months,  and  William  a...  five  months, 
C.iMrrn  n:  <  1.  M.  ui\!  I!.  M.  lack*  <;;  BattA  Ellen, 
daughter  of  A.  T.  and  Matilda  Gage,  died  November  1, 
1854;  also  "  Hicr  ruhet  in  Gott  dem  Herrn  der  Wohl- 
gebome  Andreas  Zimgibl,  geb.  den  30  Marz,  1797,  gest. 
den  21  August,  1855.  Sanft  ruhe  seine  Asche."  Other 
graves  are  there;  unmarked  and  undisturbed.  August 
Mageriu,  who  lives  on  the  Point,  is  a  self-constituted 
sexton  and  nails  up  an  occasional  board  or  props  up  a 

♦  Chlcaeo  nwrrwn'-.  trended  in  Peorin  County ;  »re  "  Lecture*  oo  Eatly 
Chirac"  hy  JuUu  WencnL.nh,  LL.I>,;  rVrsm  llutorkal  Scries. 

»  I  .illmimlc  i»  the  Indian  name  lor  Calumet,  and  the  nvrr  «r*«  *>  called  in 
early  dav..  Clti.  lcamin  •»  the  Pottawatomie  ruuoe,  and  Ponay  the  Touw» 
name  ;  they  all  .i,jniiy  tbe  same  ;  P 
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declining  post,  and  has  his  meditations  anions  the 
tombs,  after  the  manner  <>f  Hcrvcy. 

Calumet  Harwmc  Citosi.x.— Iii  1S33  the  united 

States  Government  directed  that  a  critical  curve?  should 
be  made  uf  the  Calumet  and  Chicago  rivers,  to  diseriill- 
inatc  as  to  the  superiority  for  marine  and  commercial 
purpose*.  This  duty  was  entrusted  l<>  Lieutenant 
Jefferson  Davis.  u(  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps, 
whose  name  has  since  been  prominently  identified  With 
the  so-called  Confederate  Stales  This  officer  strongly 
recommended  and  urgently  advocated  the  improvement 
of  the  Calumet  khrer,  and  the  establishment  of  the  har- 
ln>r  there;  not  alone  because  of  the  superior  natural 
depth  and  liberal  seaboard  of  the  river,  but  because  of 
Lake  Calumet  having  such  ample  facilities  as  a  hiding- 
place  and  refuge  for  the  American  navy.  The  spirit  of 
prophesy  might  have  been  with  him,  and  he  have 
descried  the  need  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  from  the  dis- 
criminating eyes  of  reporters  and  naval  inspectors,  for 
the  navy.  Actually,  the  idea  of  those  days  was  to  have 
a  place  where  the  navy  could  be  hidden  I"  avoid  a  gen- 
eral engagement  being  forced  upon  it,  and  from  whence 
it  could  make  sorties  on  the  enemy;  something  of  the 
naval  tactics  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Caribbean  Sen. 

Lewis  I'i  nios  nbout  this  time  determined  upon 
migrating  to  the  Callimink-.  fondly  anticipating  that  the 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  \  Michigan  Canal  would  be 
near  its  mouth.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  considered  Calu- 
met as  the  most  proper  outlet  for  the  canal;  among  other 
reasons  for  its  construct  ion  esteeming  that  it  would 
alTord  a  water-way  for  the  shipment  of  grain,  ami  thus 
avoid  s  t  much  wagon  transportation:  and  he  thought 
that  the  Calumet  was  tmt  natural  outlet  for  such  canal. 
Lewis  Benton  built  a  store  -the  first  store  in  Calumet — 
on  the  west  b.mk  of  the  Callimink.  and  about  sivty 
yards  from  its  mouth  at  that  time.  This  store  was  re- 
plete with  everything  that  Could  be  needed  by  a  pioneer 
family;  the  counterpart  of  Mich  stores  can  be  seen  in 
any  frontier  settlement.  Closely  contiguous  to  this 
store  he  built  several  houses  for  Ins  employes,  and  then 
quietly  sat  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  canal.  That 
it  never  came  is  unnecessary  to  state;  the  result  of  its 
destined  terminus  at  Chicago  was  to  cause  the  almost 
complete  abandonment  of  the  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Callimink;  the  settlers  going  to  the  line  of  the 
canal  to  endeavor  to  recover  the  losses  they  estimated 
they  had  sustained  by  their  settlement.  Political  influ- 
ence, more  potent  than  any  that  Ronton  could  wield, 
decided  for  Chicago  against  Calumet,  and  the  Parens 
seemed  to  have  nothing  but  a  tangled  skein  for  the  latter 
locality.  About  1833,  Denton  became  the  owner  of  a 
Government  patent,  and  platted  the  majority  of  Sections 
5  and  6,  west  of  the  Calumet  River,  which  in  that  year, 
was  known  as  the 

CITV  OF  CALUMET. 

The  subdivision  of  Calumet  was  tiled  for  record  tin 
June  13.  1836.  and  recorded  in  Book  II  of  maps,  at 
page  j 9,  ami  was  acknowledge!  1  by  George  W.  Dole, 
Lewis  Hentonand  Rachel,  his  wife,'  Klijah  K.  Hubbard 
and  Elizalicth  S.  D.,  his  wife,  as  proprietors.  John 
Weimvorih  and  other  prominent  men  considered  it 
desirable  to  «  hedge,"  lest  there  was  a  possibility  of 
Calumet  attaining  commercial  importance  and  conse- 
quent financial  value;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  project, 
l>ought  large  tracts  of  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Calu- 
met, the  outgrowth  of  which  was 

Gbomk's  Amotion  roCALUXXT.tbentot  of  which 
was  filed  for  record  July  3,  183;;  said  addition  being 


acknowledged  by  Samuel  C.  George.  John  V.  Cfopin, 
Lewis  Bci'Wn,  George  H.  Clark  and  W1ll1.ua  r'nr.r  1 
Tho\i  \s  <  i  \i  '.has  came  from  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  ts 

Chicag         August  1,  1S35,  and  upon  August  4  nf  the 

same  yea:  I  >■  started  with  his  family  for  Calumet.  Hen- 
ton's  laud  company  then  owned  the  land  hounded  nn  the 
north  by  Kighty-seventh  Street,  on  the  south  hy  Ninciy- 
third  Street,  On  the  east  by  the  Callimink  Kivcr  and 
I  .ake  Michigan,  and  on  the  west  by  Commercial  Avenue. 
This  district  is  alleged  to  have  been  purchased  from 
Hale  for  $8,500;  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  price  paid.    Thomas  Gaughan  visited  the 
company's  store,  inspected  its  stin  k  of  guns,  gmceries, 
and  grog,  and  bought  of  Lewis  Benton  &  Co.  a  block 
of  land  011  the  company's  terms,  which  were  thuse  of 
the  canal,  one-fourth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two 
and  three  vears,  with  six  per  cent  interest.    In  two 
weeks  from'  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Calumet,  Thomas 
Gaughan  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  unincluscd  and 
um  onsecrated  ground  before  referred  to.    His  widow 
relinquished  all  but  two  lots  to  the  company;  and,  by 
paving  a  small  balance,  got  a  clear  title  to  those.  In 
iS'tG  the  company  failed  and  those  who  had  purchased 
property,  being  unable  to  get  any  title  to  their  land, 
ceased  making  any  payments  thereupon,  and  it  reverted 
to  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes;  many  lots  were 
sold  at  the  Tremont  House,  in  Chicago,  at  tax  sales,  for 
fifteen,  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  each.   The  fannly 
of  Thomas  Gaughan  were;  Mrs.  Margaret  UughM. 
John  Gaughan,  still  living;  Patrick  Gaughan,  who  went 
South;  Thomas  Gaughan,  still  living;  MatlhewC.aughan, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Callimink  in  March.  1839,  by 
falling  out  of  a  canoe;  Mrs.  Mary  Culver,  Mrs.  Matilda 
F.  Jackson  ami  Mrs.  Ann  Sexton,  all  three  of  these 
ladies  are  dead.     At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Gaughan  family,    Thomas  Gaughan,  Jr..  Mate* m 
there  were  only  some  ten  or  twelve  buildings  in  Calu- 
met; one  built  by  Crandall  on  the  east  side  of  the  fiver 
to  validate  a  claim  on  a  piece  of  land  he  had  M  Section 
6.  but  not  used,  nor  intended  as  a  habitation;  Lewis 
Benton  was  there  with  his  store  and  the  few  hiiildinZs 
occupied  by  his  hands;  Tuttlc  had  a  place  on  the  west 
si.le  of  the  river,  so  had  Stone;  John  Mann  was  VK 
ferryman,  and  lived  in  one  of  lienton's  houses,  ine 
first  white  child  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Callimink  vr^ 
Margaret  Sexton,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Austin  ses- 
ton  and  Ann  Gaughan  Sexton.    She  married  J**** 
Cassidy,  and  in  honor  of  her  nativity  Lewis  Henton  ga« 
her  a  lot:  she  was  born  in  the  fall  of  ts36-  . 

Itwix  G  a  vc  it  A  N.  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  GW  ^in- 
married  Thanison  Kane  in  1858.  and  has  the  n* 
children:  Elizabeth  lane  Miller,  George,  Alice  S«m 
Arthur.  Florence,  Eva,  and  a  recent  importation  mm 
the  land  of  incognizance.  .  , 

Thomas  Gauc.hax.  Ik.,  was  born  m  County  JM  ■ 
Ireland,  and  came  to  America  when  two  >£r> 
arriving  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  nc  > 
that  the  eurlv  settlers  in  the  Callimink  reg.on  «»« 
pursue  anv  particular  trade  or  calling,  that  the  Mm* 
mental  principle  was  -anyway  to  make  an  MM fi  - 
ling." and  that  in  furtherance  of  that  theory  he 
and  hunted  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  Mrs. 
bis  mother,  kept  a  grocery,  which  was  the  m  V  ■ 
there.    During  his  early  residence  m  C^«f*J* 
pelted  one  day  to  be  culling  an  otter  out  ot  a  » 
house,  when  he  was  first  particularly  -  liU 

Indians,  and  thev— pursuant  to  the  custom  VBM  F  ^ 
to  this  day,  of  giving  names  typical  of  the  nrs  I 
action  performed— called  'Thomas  Gaughan,  aa* 
otter.    This  was  in  the  l'ottawatotuic  tons.":,  » 
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Tou-wa  dialect  his  name  was  Wcc-sik.  John  ( iaughan 's 
agnomen  was  Ka-konsh,  or  pig:  he  was,  with  Thomas, 
first  carrying  a  sucking-pig  when  noticed  by  the  In- 
dians. Thomas  Gaughau  was  well  acquainted  with 
Alexander  Robinson,  or  Che-ehe-pin-qua,  and  is  a  fluent 
speaker  of  the  Pottawatomie  and  Touwa  languages.  He 
continued  hunting  and  trapping,  and  working  at  the 
carpenter  trade,  and  prospl-red.  He  bought  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  close  to  the  One -hundred -and -sixth 
Street  bridge.  The  point  of  land  that  there  pro- 
tends into  the  river  was  called  Sharloe's  point,  after  the 
Indian  chief  whose  favorite  camping-ground  it  was. 
After  its  purchase  by  Thomas  Gaughan  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants named  it  Gaughan's  point;  but  they — the  Gau- 
ghans — still  retain  its  old  name  in  referring  to  it,  as  a 
remembrance  of  Sharloe.  Mr  t iaughan  states  that,  in 
1S36,  there  were  about  one  hundred  inhabitants  on  the 
Callimink.  including  the  employes  of  Lewis  Benton.  On 
September  15,  1S50,  Thomas  Gaughan  married  Miss 
Mary  Stanton,  of  Chicago.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Father  Rinsella  at  the  University 
of  Saint  Mary's  of  the  I.ake.  They  have  the  following 
children  living:  Mrs.  Ellen  Kelly,  Matilda,  Cecilia. 
Josephine,  James  Oliver,  Emma.  Andrew  and  Caroline 
Estclla.  He  now  resides  at  Cheltenham  Heach,  having 
removed  from  South  Chicago,,  in  188?,  because  he 
wanted  to  get  aiming  the  trees  and  away  from  a  multi- 
tude of  people  He  says  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
breathe  freely  in  a  city. 

In  1836  Lewis  Benton  built  a  hotel  close  to  his 
store,  the  first  hotel  in  Calumet,  which  was  called  the 
Calumet  House.  Mr.  (iaughan  thinks  that  a  man 
named  Spencer  first  kept  the  hotel  for  Benton,  and  until 
it  was  bought  by  Jason  Gurlcy  in  1836.  The  stage- 
road  was  then  along  the  beach  from  Michigan  City  to 
Chicago,  and  John  and  Thomas  (iaughan  well  renicm- 
l>cr,  in  the  fall  of  1S36,  a  tall  figure  appearing  at  the 
Calumet  House  and  endeavoring  to  procure  a  lodging. 
The  future  editor,  mayor,  congressman  and  capitalist 
was  informed  by  Ja«on  Gurlcy  that  there  were  110  beds 
vacant,  but  that  if  he  hail  no'  objection  to  occupying  a 
lied  upon  the  floor  he  could  be  accommodated.  John 
Went  worth  assented  ;  but  going  into  the  hotel,  asked 
why  he  could  not  occupy  some  of  the  beds  that  were 
apparently  without  prospective  tenants.  The  host  re- 
plied that  they  were  all  reserved  for  visitors  from  Chi- 
cago, who  were  coming  to  hunt  and  fish  along  the 
Callimink.  lie  accordingly  took  his  supper,  his  bed  of 
Procrustes,  on  the  floor,  and  his  breakfast,  and  in  the 
morning  departed  for  Chicago.  In  1837,  Gurley  rented 
the  Calumet  House  to  Hampshire,  and  during  his  ten- 
ancy it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  was  tried  for  incen- 
diarism, but  acquitted.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
evidence  against  him,  and  the  old  citizens  are  unani- 
mous in  stating  his  utter  innocence  of  the  charge.  The 
loss  entailed  upon  Jasun  Gurlcy.  however,  made  him 
disgusted  with  the  Calumet  region  and  he  left  for  Chi- 
cago, and  there,  subsequently,  kept  the  Mansion 
House.  The  next  tavern  was  the  Eagle,  kept  by 
Gideon  Matthew  lackson,  who  built  it  in  February, 
1 8^7,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Ninety-second  Street, 
and  on  what  is  now  known  as  Harbor  Avenue,  then 
designated  North  Water  Street:  and  the  Calumet  House 
was  likewise  on  that  street,  about  a  block  north  of  the 
Eagle.  The  Eagle  was  twelve  feet  square  and  ten  feet 
high.  Mr.  Thomas  Gaughan  says  it  was  frequented  by 
travelers  who  were  willing  to  pay  full  price  for  accom- 
modation and  board  and  aImo>t  lodge  themselves.  Mr. 
Jackson  shortly  after  the  burning  of  the  Calumet,  built 


a  new  hotel  near  Ninety-second  Street,  and  between 
Commercial  and  Houston  avenues.  In  184.5,  Mr.  lack- 
son  moved  to  Chicago,  and  there  kept  the  Southern 
Hotel  on  Twelfth  Street. 

'The  Pottawatomie  Indians  received  their  last  pay- 
ment from  the  Government  in  1835,  and  the  proviso 
was  then  made  that  subsequent  to  that  payment  they 
were  to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  'The  greater 
number  of  them  departed,  having  a  great  pow-wow  and 
stupendous  drunk  before  bidding  adieu  to  their  homes, 
and  the  places  where  their  teepees  had  so  often  been 
pitched.  In  iS.}6,  however,  there  were  some  in  Calu- 
met, and  just  prior  to  the  American  birthday  the  people 
of  Calumet  determined  upon  ornamenting  the  town 
with  a  celebration  of  their  own.  In  furtherance  of  this 
project,  Lewis  Benton  proposed  to  John  Mann  that  he 
should  provide  sugar  and  lemons  if  Mann  would  furnish 
the  ardent  beverage.  Maun  agreed,  and  Benton  also 
contracted  to  funiish  powder,  that  the  customary  Fourth 
of  July  detonations  might  not  be  lacking  in  this  brilliant 
demonstration.  'There  were  still  about  five  hundred  of 
the  noble  red-men  at  Calumet,  lingering  by  the'  graves 
of  their  ancestors  and  loth  to  quit  the  fire-water  of  John 
Mann;  and  they  were  given  pro  fornni  invitations  to  be 
present  upon  the  celebration.  'The  day  Opened  bright 
and  fair,  and  as  the  sun  glinted  upon  the  dancing  waves 
of  the  flashing  Calumet  they  too  seemed  to  flash  and 
sparkle  with  very  gladness  for  the  happy  occasion.  And 
as  the  sun  ascended  higher  toward  the  zenith,  it  smiled 
upon  the  Bacchanalian  preparations  of  the  celebrants. 
Mann,  the  hierophant,  had  a  half  barrel  of  whisky,  and 
numbers  of  acolytes  were  pre|>ariiig  lemons  under  Ben- 
ton's auspices.  When  the  acidulated  fruit  was  pre- 
pared, it  and  sugar  were  placed  in  the  wassail  tub, 
and  water  then  added,  making  a  fruitful  means  of 
carousal.  A  tin-dipper  was  provided  whereby  the  fluid 
could  be  handily  consumed,  and  the  revels  commenced. 
Mr.  Benton  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  made  a 
speech  replete  with  happy  allusions  to  Old  Hickory,  the 
Bird  of  Freedom,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  No  stenographer  having  lieeu  present, 
a  full  report  of  the  s|)cech  cannot  lie  submitted.  His 
audience,  most  of  whom  were  Indians,  appareled  in  all 
their  native  finery,  frequently  interrupted  the  orator 
with  bursts  of  spontaneous  applause,  and  many  wi  re  so 
affected  with  the  patriotic  sentiments  evolved  that  they 
pledged  him  in  the  tin  chalice  with  the  utmost  hearti- 
ness. After  Mr.  Benton  descended  from  the  dry-goods 
box  rostrum,  Mr.  CrandaH*  spoke.  He  made  a  few 
brief  references  to  the  flag  that— the  American  Eagle 
and  to  General  Jackson.  His  oratory  was  redundant 
with  felicitous  remarks.  The  auditor)-  signified  their 
hearty  assent  to  the  utterances  of  the  speaker  by  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  a  few  libations.  Following  him  came 
Mr.  Weeks,*  who,  in  impassioned  rhetoric,  made  some 
apro|M>s  remarks  relative  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  the  Eagle  whose  talons  were  especially 
constructed  for  the  destruction  of  despots.  The  vocifer- 
ous plaudits  of  the  assemblage  frequently  neccssitateil 
the  suspension  of  his  declamation,  when  the  hearers 
took  several  drinks.  Then  Mr.  Gaughan  suggested 
that  Sharloe,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawatomie*,  should  give 
the  public  a  synopsis  of  what  he  knew  about  the  Fourth 
of  July,  He  did  so,  and  carefully  refrained  from  any 
reference  to  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  Oriflammc  or 
the  Eagle.  His  speech  was  given  in  his  native  tongue, 
and  Messrs.  Mann,  W'eezoe  and  Eggeman,  interpreters, 
rendered  the  speech  into  the  vernacular.  Sharloe  told 
his  people  that  the  Government  would  keep  the  promises 

•  Crambll  mi  Weelu  were  tiuplortft  ol  1-cwU  Benton. 
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it  had  made  to  them;*  that  they  must  prepare  to  follow  tered  during  a  freshet,  and  Harbw.Ma*.,  I  I 

him  to  the  new  Canaan,  but  that  they  could  cheerfully  came  from  Chicago  and  had  sorS  »j £aJ 

bid  farewell  to  the  historic  ground  that  heM  the  bones  repairs  made  to  the  bridge     The bridE  JlZ^ 

of  their  ancestors,  and  that  bad  been  so  long  trodden  have  been  built  by  Harbor-' Master  faekson  „S,  " 

m  the  I  ottawatomies,  as  they  had  the  pledged  woai  of  same  Jac  kson  who  is  state<l  to  have  huilr  \  k" 

the  mighty  American  Nation  upon  which  to  rely  for  at  Chicago  that  is  narrated  to  hi™ *wuf  j?rtE2? 

ZV^!™  '^Attentively,  frejuenl  ,837.   KXJ^SSSi  ?£M3  K 

guttural  "Ughs!    interrupting  the  speaker.    At  the  a  freshet  took  it  nwav  aWeiLr     tiT  l,43>uiu:n 

invigorated  bv  t be  kiss  ,/f  h  ,  ~        .nla:us    .     t>d'  Ca'"L'  to  thls  rcs'on  abm,t  lfi-"-  an(1  19 

Saturn?!  a  more  e*on Tnt     Hnr^S™  ^    k?P  I         of  hume"'  a,ul  retreat,  and 

«i»..inri    «i  .k    £5 V.     orse  "as  then  in-    there  had  boats  for  hire  for  the  use  of  duck  hunters 

faS  *^  ,»«  dl«!  ™  Chicago  about  IgA^eJ'S 

As  may  fl^S  e^X    oc^ieT'  '**  -  ^  A  *~  ^ 

SKrf&aJd  eMM  ™  iSF*1^  "  S'"""'!  The  se,:"nd  brid«c  was  built  on  *«  Grand  Calumet, 
an  insight  n  "  die IS         ^™  «h.is  Kam«|     alnrnt  eight  miles  from  the  mouth,  in  ,8,6,  bv  Leuis 

anniver^  r  S  t  n!  L  1  'IV^  Nau,,!,al  1!cnl°n'  and  was  f,rst  ra,lcd  thc  l%fing^n»w  Hum- 
ameSing  blaeTea  rtlSEET*  w,th  ,he  ?«««>-on  account  of  the  amount  of  that  kind  of  »„rk 
was  he  first  ' "  el^u    ^  ,  rS"'  lWs     d,'"C  thefe'  ')riar  10  tf"  ««&»  of  lh*  '"iclge;  it  was 

for  the  deceased    n  iVn  was  '^i  f- 1 '  "  °  °'  T^**  Thc  roaii  'hat  ran  around  bv  Cassidys diverted 

Ridge  d^tomaa  Z^SlSH      ?T,"  l.mhan  thc  trav'-1  frotn  tht"  Ninety-second  Street  rote  a„d 

around   Wildwood    Ken  in  n        C,  °L  ^  lan<l^al*  demoralized  the  hotel  interest, 

ridge  was.'  Sd  'ctZt  /'i  i        a?  d/    The  Ancient  Ni.v.roos.-Ftooi  the  days  of  .835-40, 

recession  The r cm  rc^  t Jn  n      '     '  r?1  .'^  1>y  i,S  Calumet          thc  '^rcstrial  paradise  of  hunterVand 

meats  found   A^^^^S  !ft  ""ft  £hte™™!  ^"V™'  ™d  the  K  *»  ^  f«rf 

race.    On  Torrence  \vem.,-             ?,     ,.     (1k',ar,cd  thal  rc«,,,n.  «»d  many  a  finny  specimen  was  taken  by 

Tenth  and  \ [>  •     u nd«    a ^         imh    r  r,;<la,ld  i"""  h;"U!  "f  (  hka«"  la',icS    "Abc"  Kk— 

unearthed  rem  .ins  of  «   wtth  te«-  h     •,  h ^  '  .    C  hs,rnetl  lLhat  dexler,t>' and  acc,,racv  th;it  aui^ 

Tiik  Kirs,  Itw,,  ,        i         ,    ,  '  cW'  h,s  name  a  ^Kbold  word  among  sportsmen,  and 

man.  took  to  J\  wur^eT  .    ,!  Jn     *  ^        ferr>"  a,n«»K  'he  rushes,  and  on  the  rivers  and  lake,  might 

zens  of  CalunS t  rela  £ut       r?'    'ht  dti-  ^Uent'y  haw  been  seen  Judge  j.  Lialc  Smith,  Dr. 

•ante  more  "arnLst ^  and  , ht  . ,cm  ,,on  of  a  ..nclge  Ik-  Henry  H.  Clarke.  W  alter  Kimball,  John  Weataw* 

k™,K™^^„t  *£:*\r"T^ft*  "Hanit"  Gravts-  Thoi"as   Hovne.   i'hihp  Ma««ll. 

actions;  an  I  i".  , «      a ^  '  TL^"  7**2  bcca,,lL'  )Villiam    Bratlshaw   Kgan.   William  15.  (Sgdeo.  and 

whom  were  Frank  Shenmn  m  Mr  ^  ^v""''  amonK  kid,Jn|      Charles  !..  and  Fohn  I..  Wilson.    Ira  Conch, 

raon;  a  charte, n o5KSJfe?*,B  Vol,"«Scai»-  then  senior  proprietor  of  the  Trcmont  House,  would 

years',  and  a  toTbrX^s        ^             f"n  th^rty  bih:h  ""  f<mr  h',rs"  «»  a  lumber  wagon,  dress  in  ragpd 

bri.lge.  built  of  plank      and  timhL      Wa8  ^  fl<iat,nff  C'?theS'  wi,h  a  si,k  hat  minus  a           •ind  h,m- 

principle  Of  COTsKS  The  K  n  "P""  thc  ,,ar«c  sc,f  wilh  his  Chicago  friends.    Then  he  would  fill  his 

Matthew  Jackson  f  and  the ^bSkSS"  WaS  G,deon  ^K°n  with  «rccn  wood  and  drive  tack  int0  Chk^ 

ynr  a  ,,                           1  ^  "ere:  Jnmes  Jackson-  who  was  then  proprietor  of  *e  Eagte 

?<„  T.Z  *?H|!n  3n;1  two  hfM'5cs  3  .37  Tavern,  usually  maintained  several  oarsmen  to  acconio- 

If  the  taj "^JL  date  his  Chicago  guests  with  boat  rides.    The  CalutKtt 

Singk  ivagonand  horse  .] 50  Wcrc  favorite  fishing-grounds  until  the  0|icnitig"f  the 

Horseman   .  .'.'.'.'.'.!!!!."! ?!  Civil  u'ar,  when  the  Ssh  were  depopulated  by  seines  and 

root putMgw                                            .'of,  other  pot-hunting  contrivances.    Lincoln,  the  priirie- 

The  bridge  was  InratvH  -„      „„     .■     ,  tailor  r>f  Chicago,  shot  an  immense  buck,  which  wxs 

present  Ninety-seeond  Streei  \Z  ,1  '      uf°°l  nf  lhc  |,ia,  ed  1,1  ,kL'  Cook's  Voung  America  Saloon  fur  exh.b.- 

south  to  Homer  s  brid-e  tlu^VL       n    °  '.>ad  ran  ti,,n-    1,1  Ju"c.  tX,6.  a  large  bear  was  discovered  on  a 

some  fourteen  miles  distant  and '  ,| S X   JESS*'*  his  thirst;  about  forty  people  gathered 

Cty.    There  were  no  railroad*  in  th           Mich«M  and  pursued  him  to  Hog  Island;  where  he  was  allowed 

"»»Pany  made  money  until  ,S        n       ^  and  lhe  t0  ,ake  his  wa>'  in  P«e,  as  the  followers  were  no. 

out  and  travel  di  me,  to  th a  «       i?7.^  ,was  Suffi'-^'"'.V  rave-nous  for  ursine  meat  to  run  any  risk  m 

nl"h:    naf-Called  (  a?,d-V's.  following  him  further. 

In  1.S45  John  Kleinmann  came  to  South  Chicagoand 

kept  toll-house;  there  were  then  in  thc  town  the 
Caughans,  Albert  Spiers,  Charles  Culver,  Samuel  Kay. 
and  Martin  Taylor,  now  in  Minnesota.  , 
The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
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attain  .-.hisc;!  ho;ic  m  I>'.-.m.:«  in  the  breasts  i>f  the  Calli- 
minkites  in  184S,  by  locating  their  road  through  the 
Calumet  region;  the  road  was  built  on  trestle-work  the 
entire  distance  from  Calumet  to  Englcwood,  and  was 
completed  to  Chicago  in  1S51.    In  1S50  a  station  called 

Ainsworth  was  located  at  Calumet 

In  1851,  came  Michael  lh>vlc  and  his  family,  and 
settled  at  Ainsworth  Station,  the  South  Chicago  of  that 
day.  Mr.  Doyle  states  that  then  there  were  neither 
church,  school,  post -office.  Justice  of  the  I'eaee,  nor  Con- 
stable ;  and  there  was  no  store  wherein  provisions  of 
any  kind  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  Chicago.  In 
1852  the  educational  necessities  of  the  inchoate  settle- 
ment demanded  attention,  and  hence  came  the  embryo 
of  the  • 

South  Chicago  Schools. — School  District  No.  1, 
comprises  the  entire  territory  of  Township  37  north, 
Range  15  east,  and  contains  about  eight  sections  of 
land.  Its  boundaries  are  as  follows  :  F.ighty-sevcnth 
Street  on  the  north  ;  Torrence  Avenue  on  the  west ; 
Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana  State  line  on  the  east  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  on  the  south, 
The  district  was  organized  on  September  |S,  1X51.  by 
Samuel  Ray,  Peter  Hunt,  Michael  Doyle,  C.  F.  Stewart, 
Martin  G.  Taylor  and  Fdwin  Woodman  ;  and  C.  F. 
Stewart,  Peter  Hunt  and  Edwin  Woodman  were  elected 
trustees  ;  they  held  their  first  meeting  May  7,  1853. 
M.  G.  Taylor  was  elected  treasurer,  and  a  school-house 
eighteen  feel  by  uvciUy-two  feet,  and  nine  feet  high, 
was  ordered  built  by  the  board  at  their  first  meeting, 
was  erected  in  1853.  ami  was  known  as  the  Kay  school. 
The  list  of  resident  taxpayers  of  the  district  at  that 
time  comprised  I'elcr  Hunt,  Samuei  Ray,  C.  F.  Stew- 
art, John  Kleinmann,  Michael  Doyle,  Fdwin  Woodman, 
Charles  Culver,  Thomas  Gaughan,  John  (iaughan,  M. 
G.  Taylor  and  Hiram  Spears,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  susceptible  of  tuition  under  the  law- 
was  fifty-five.  'The  first  teacher  was  Miss  Cornelia 
Wheaton,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  was 
thirteen.  'The  second  school  building  was  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  Howen  school,  and  was  about  the  size  of 
the  Ray  school.  In  1S71  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district  between  the  age  of  six  and  twenty-one  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty;  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  one  hundred  and  three  ;  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  In  1876  there 
were  one  thousand  and  eighty-nine  children,  requiring 
four  -:  hools  mil  U  .«  ier«  I  he  pop  ilaliofl  11  prei 
ent  in  the  school  district  is  about  eleven  thousand  ;  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  attend  the 
public  schools,  and  about  live  hundred  and  forty-eight 
children  attend  the  various  parochial  and  private  schools 
in  the  district ;  the  school  property,  not  including  two 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  is  worth  §84,148.36, 
the  apparatus  §1,000,  and  the  library  §400,  as  per 
appraisal  of  June,  1883.  The  tax  levy  for  1882  was 
§29,350,  and' for  1883  about  §50.000.  The  present 
Hoard  of  Education  are:  M.  W.  Gallistel,  president; 
James  William  Matthews,  secretary;  Martin  Hausler, 

I.,  nes  1  1 1I1 ; .  All  1  «  Is  1  tad  I .  f  irrell  The 
schools  arc  as  follows  : 

South  Chicago  public  school,  corner  of  Superior 
Avenue  and  Eighty-ninth  Street;  F.  I..  Morse,  prin- 
cipal ;  Misses  Mary  Matthews,  Lulu  A.  Harr,  Mabel 
Kushmore  and  Marv  Monahan,  assistnts.  The  school 
mm  built  in  1882.  and  cost  some  §12,000. 

Irondalc  public  school  ;  corner  of  One  Hundred 
and  First  Street  and  Kscanaba  Avenue  ;  erected  in  1882  ; 
cost,  §14,000.  Principal.  John  L.  Walsh  ;  assistants, 
Misses  Ella  Fair,  Man"  Fagan  and  Mary  Neville. 


Gallisto^  school  ;  on  Ewing  Avenue,  between  One 
Hunilred  and  Third  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
streets,  was  built  in  1877  and  cost  $3,000.  A  new  one 
is  in  course  of  erection,  to  cost  $12,000.  J.  H,  Zeis, 
principal;  Miss  Carrie  Willing  and  Mis-i  Fdmondson, 
assistants. 

•  Taylor  school ;  on  Sixth  Avenue,  between  Ninety- 
ninth  and  One  Hundredth  streets ;  was  built  in  1878, 
and  cost  but  §2.000.  'This  is,  however,  ascribablc  to 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  D.  S.  Taylor,  who 
donated  the  ground  and  brick  ;  the  only  expenditure, 
therefore,  was  for  its  erection,  which  was  as  stated.  An 
addition  to  the  main  building  is  being  erected,  to  cost 
$8,000.  C.  D  Huxley,  principal  ;  Mr.  Rea  and  Miss 
Eva  Jewell,  assistants. 

Ray  school  :  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
Chittenden  bridge  ;  was  built  in  1881,  and  cost  $6,000. 
O.  J.  Andrews  is  principal  and  has  no  assistants. 

Howen  school,  wherein  is  also  the  high  school,  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninety-third  Street  and  Hous- 
ton Avenue  ;  it  was  built  in  1876,  and  cost  $28,000. 
John  H,  Strashergcr.princip.il;  Misses  Myra  Monfort, 

 McOinnis.  Lizzie  Doyle.  Jennie  Logan,  Mary 

Forkin  and  Mary  Brown,  assistants. 

Light- Hofst. — John  Wentworth  was  always  enthu- 
siastic in  predicting  the  great  future  of  Calumet,  and 
was  persistent  in  urging  upon  the  Government  the  expe- 
diency of  improving  the  harbor  and  placing  therein  a 
light-house.  Finally  Mr.  Wentworth  succeeded  in 
getting  an  appropriation  for  a  light-bouse,  which  was 
erected  in  1S51,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Calumetians  were 
lightened  at  the  possibilities  of  lake  commerce  the  light- 
house foreshadowed.  The  building  was  erected  of 
stone,  brought  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Illuc  Island 
in  barges,  that  were  poled  down  by  the  bargemen.  A 
Mr.  Irwin  was  the  mason-contractor  who  superin- 
tended its  erection.  At  that  time  the  lake  was  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  north  of  its  foundation.  General  Webster 
was  then  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Chicago.  The 
light  was  lit  for  the  first  time  in  1853,  by  Hiram 
Squires.  'The  first  light-house  keeper  was  A.  H.  Dalton, 
appointed  June  25,  1852;  next  was  Hiram  Squires, 
appointed  September  5,  1853.  'The  harbor,  however, 
remained  as  it  had  been  ;  110  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove that,  and  the  approaches  to  Calumet  remained  as 
nature  had  made  them.  In  foggy  weather  captains 
could  not  tell  whether  the  light  was  at  Calumet  or 
Chicago,  and  the  light  really  was  more  a  detriment  than 
assistance  to  navigation.  After  the  presentation  of 
a  protest  to  the  Government  in  1855,  its  discontinuance 
and  sale  was  decreed.  'The  light  was  discontinued 
lulv  28.  1855,  and  it  was  sold  at  public  sale  to  George 
W.  Clark  for  §125  the  edifice  had  cost  §4,500)  and  he 
immediately  rented  it  to  the  Oehmich  family  for  fifty 
dollars  a  year.  The  Ochmichs  were  fishermen,  and 
Theodore  and  Henry  were  drowned,  with  some  live  or 
six  seamen,  in  a  gale  about  1874  ;  another  brother,  Alex- 
ander Oehmich,  still  lives.  'This  family  remained  in  the 
light-house  until  1870,  when  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  its  repurchase,  and  to  refit  it  for 
service  as  a  light -house.  After  its  purchase  it  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  cupola,  and  other  improvements  were 
made  to  it  that  rendered  it  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
used  for  light-house  purposes  on  the  lakes.  It  was 
re-established  on  September  7,  1873,  and  the  light  was 
relit  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Ryan  on  September  9,  1873,  who 
remained  as  keeper  until  October  23,  18S0,  when  Ches- 
ter llradley  Rushniore,  the  present  incumbent,  took 
charge.  In  1876,  the  old  light  was  removed  from  the 
stone  tower  to  the  pier  light-bouse,  where  it  has  since 
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remained  ■  being  moved  farther  out,  from  time  to  time,  appropriation  could  legally  he  made  for  frcsh-w 

as  the  nier  has  been  extended,  until  in  Novc.iiIrt,  1S.S3.  harbors  :  only  salt-water  harbors  were  alleged  la  he 

it  w  is  it  a  distance  of  three  thousand  feet  north  and  ameualilr  to  donations  of   Federal  money  for  their 

cast  Of  the  old  stone  building.    Mr.  Rushmore  since  improvement:  this  argument  being  on  behali  ol  in. 

his  ocetmaney  lias  added  some  improvements  to  the  gr.  .a  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  preponderant 

old  building,'  and  has  planted  fir-trees  in  the  plot  ..I  power  in  Congress  from  Suites  benefited  briar* 

adjoining  that  makes  the  place  look  a  little  more  pfct-  ruling  absorbed  the  finances  for  harbor  improvements 

ureMiue     It  needs  all  the  adventitious  romance  obtain-  Hut  the  act  of  Congress,  dated  July  10,  1870,  appro, 

able,  as  it  is  most  prosaicallv  smothered  in  smoke  from  printed  Si.V'.ooo  for  a  "  harbor  of  refuge    at  1  nton 

the  North  Chicago  Rolling 'Mills,  which  are  close  to  it.  HI.    A  letter,  dated  July  18,  1870,  informed  Major  0, 

CwcMi  r  H  \riiok*— Naturallv  is  the  next  portion  C   Houston.  I' tilled  States  hngmcer  Corps,  that  this 

of  the  region  to  be  ttocrtbeU.    The  earliest  survey  of  was  intended  for  Calumet;  and  in  August,  work  vm 

which  there  is  anv  record,  was  made  by  Lieutenant  comm.  k  i  d.    I  bis  consist* d  in  cutting  a  channel  Iran 

Mien  in  istf.  at  which  time  the  river  entered  the  lake  the  Calumet  River  to  l  ake  Michigan  and  protect^ 

at  a  point  about  eight  hundred  feet  cast  of  the  present  with  p..  r«.   and   revetment  ;  the  (  altrmet  ft  UttCWO 

lighthouse.    Tin-  next  survey  was  made  in  1*45.  •>>'  4 ""^  Company  had  already  commenced  the 

Captain  J.  M.CI.rllan,  and  the  outlet  of  the  river  was  cut  a  llu-  tune  the  work  was  commenced    Before  the 

found  to'  have  advanced  MM  thousand  feet  eastward,     ci  ■  tfle  working  season,  three  hundred  and  twenty 

In  <  >.  lober,  isr,,;.  under  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  feet  ol  picr.ng  w;ls  put  m  on  the  north  side  of  tlx  clan- 
Engineers,  of  date  Septetnhcr  10.  186%  Major  Wheeler  nd  :  the  inner  crib  being  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
dire,  ted  Captain  Heap  to  make  a  thorough  topograph-  shore  line.  I  bis  gap  was  intended  to  he  CUM  »itl> 
col  and  bvdrographic  survey  of  the  entrance  to  the  piles.  Init  could  m»t  be,  owing  to  the  lateness  nf  the  sea- 
Calumet  Rivet  ;  be  did  SO.  and  made  his  report  Novell!-  son  ;  therefore  only  the  outer  row  of  piling  was id  men. 
her  to.  1869  ;  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  outlet  had  leaving  sixty-nine  feet  of  opening  next  to  the  cnti-.oik 
advanced  une  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  eastwardty  Meanwhile  the  Canal  ft  Doc  k  Company  had  opem 
beyond  the  point  shown  in  the  1S4S  snrvev.  Major  a  channel  to  the  lake  fifty  feet  wide,  with  seven  Ntf« 
Wheeler  said:                                       '  water.    About  March  t.  1871,  a  freshet  occurred  .hat 

'•  The  river  called  Calumet  is  broader  and  discharges  created  a  rapid  current,  and  thiscut  a  channel  one  nun. 
more  water  than  the  Chicago  River.    From  the  bend  dred  and  fifty  feel  wide  and  from  eight  to  ten  leet 
near  the  light  house  t.-wer  to  the  railroad  bridge  deep :  the  gap  between  the  crib  and  the  pile-work,  »as 
there  is  an  average  depth  of  thirteen  feet  in  the  chan-  Idled  and  the  channel  perfectly  protected,  and  the  ame- 
nd, and  the  stream  varies  from  one  hundred  and  lift  v  to  tion  of  sand  on  the  north  side  had  reached  tne  wsi 
two  hundred  feet  in  width.     The  banks  are  low  and  crib  sunk,  three  hundred  feet  from  shore, 
marshy.    A  r©  oiiuoissame  made  as  far  as  Wolf  Hake,  l  Hy  M,,N,  y  appkopki ATfcl) 
shows  the  same  average  depth  of  water  and  width  of  .  .. 
stream  above  the  bridge  as  below  it.    Taken  by  itself  was  as 

*  ,*    *    *    the  Calumet  Kivcr  is  susceptible  of'  being  Inly  10,  1S70  "'*""*»  jS£ 

made  a  eapacious  ami  good  harbor,  and  under  certain  {Sslcv'lSw' !!"!!!7-   40.WK) 

circumstances  would  afford  relief  to  the  crowded  coin-  ilarrli  j.  rl»-»»"-««>   *°'uM 

incrce  of  Chicago  and  a  harbor  of  refuge  under  certain  junt  23,  1*74   ll'an 

winds."  Mau-h  j.  i$7S  *  •*'*' 

This  extract  is  interesting  as  manifesting  that,  in  con-  AiiRiist  14.  .7.'.'/. ...7.7.7. -  's'0"5 

sidering  the  subject  of  a  harbor  at  Calumet,  it  was  taSti?  «  '.s'-.i .77.....  

.                         ,         1     r             r       ,  •.  -  M.ll\n  3.  IS, I)   in.lOO 

always  as  a  cha|>el-of-ease  for  Chicago,  never  as  a  p..s-  |unr  14.  I  Mo  ' 

sible  harbor  maintaining  its  own  commercial  interests  March  %  1S8I   35«w 

and  necessary  because  of  the  manufactures  existing  at  Augusts.  iSM  ' 

Calumet.    At  the  time  of  Major  Wheeler's  report  the  ...  ..   $jto.<*° 

river  made  a  short  bend .toward  the  *mth  nearly  oppo-  ,    .Edition  t.'.'VhiV  amount  must  be  taken 1  $i.oeo 
site  the  present  site  ot  the  light-house,  fornunu  an  outlet  ...    ,.,•„.,.      i,.„.i.  mmnniv  for  une  huoortu 
similar  £  that  of  the  Chicago  River  in            It  entered  VSlStS^tmtPL  U^t-house,  and. 
the  lake  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet  from  A.       •,    .,          .  „  ,,r  .  1.-  i;,rht-housc- 
the  light-house  ■  having  between  its  eastern  bank  and  ^  ^STSS  tSSlSSfS  *  *** 
the  lake,  a  bar,  or  ilune,  or  saiul  and  travel,  abotfl  four  '        ...  •  • .  „(  _i,.,n„-i 
hundred  feet  wide  »nd  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  W  .jjgj  p  ^  .™  '^nded  three  hund-l 
the  lake  level,  and  at  the  outlet  the  river  did  not  exceed  ,  /' \;,7'>'  ,tr  ( Z,  -.n   two  hundred  and  fifty-**  W 
seven  feet  in  depth.    Major  Wheeler,  however,  reported  »f                 "  \r "   ,  o,  Z  -uth  side,  the  iw< 
adversely  to  the'  improvement  of  the  Calumet,  because  TZr  Z^ieV™  hundred  and 
of  the  dangers  ,0  navigation  fro,,,  the  reef  one  and  a  ^  <*  1  ,C  1 S^-ThuS  »d  seventy- 
quarter  miles  from  the  pier  suggested,  and  two  thousand  {™r*"*  done,  and  the 
eight  bundml  fee.  from  shore;  also  because  of  the  SLf&&&J!£^ 
accretions  that  would  result,  and  because  the  nccessi-  -M  &^*£*2L  extended  four  hundred 
ties  of  the  place  "  now  or  for  the  next  ten  vers."  would  ft  l*J3>  lhc(  '^^  J  he  ^mh  n k-r  two  hundred  and 
not  justify  the  expenditure.    A  board  of  officers  called  SSLrfftS^tftt ctannSlS  eleven  feet  0 
to  consider  the  report  coincided  with  the  opinion.    Hut  ^       ^  ,he  rTth   horc  had  reached 
General  John  A.  l.rW,„  fought  for  thcCalumet  harbor,  waf,er.      Z£SS£2S^JS&  feet, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.    This.  too.  "ul                    ,n' ^  l™£  J£  were  advancd 
,n  spue  of  the  demurrer  made  in  Congress,  that  no  tJ^^  ^  ^"iTnS  was  e^  ^ 
— *  To^h> oowHp. at  yujo,  w,  h.  H,  n«yau-d.  ci,„f  Fm:in«r  om«r.  in  the  shoahrst  place.    The  accretion  on  tne  n 
"  "',7«U"™°"   °"!  M'mr  lU  tt,1Uu"  b  ""'to'6  "*  "Ufcb  V4,»b"  had  thirty  feet  added  to  it  by  the  littoral  dcposX 
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In  1874,  the  channel  had  twelve  feet  of  water. 

In  1875,  the  south  pier  was  extended  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  channel  was  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  in 
depth. 

In  May.  1877,  Captain  G.J.  I ,y decker  relieved  Major 
G.  L.  Gillespie^  Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
1870  the  slmre-linc  on  ihe  north  had  advanced  about 
eight  hundred  feet:  from  April,  1876,  to  July.  1.S77,  the 
shore-line  made  out  twu  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

In  1878,  the  shore  advanced  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  least  depth  on  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  was  10,3  feet. 

In  1S79,  the  shore  made  out  on  the  north  side 
eighty-live  feet;  the  least  depth  on  the  bar  was  10.7 
feet.  The  total  length  of  pier  constructed  to  |unc, 
1879,  was  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  linear 
feet;  total  dredging  performed,  two  hundred  ami  eighty 
thousand  cubic  yards. 

In  1S80,  two  hundred  feet  was  added  to  the  north 
pier,  the  total  length  of  which  was  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty  feel ;  the  total  length  of  the  south 
pier  was  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  twenty  feet- 
Vessels  drawing  twelve  and  a  half  feet  could  pass  in 
fair  weather.  The  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany's slip,  one  thousand  feet  long,  was  cut  through. 

In  1881,  tin-  north  pier  was  three  thousand  fine  hun 
dred  anil  ninety  feet  long;  the  south  pier  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  feet  long;  the  year's  operations 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty  linear  feet  of  pier  built, 
and  14,547.97  cubic  yards  of  dredging.  Vessels  draw- 
ing thirteen  feet  could  enter  at  low  water.  The  total 
advance  of  the  shore  line  on  tin  imh'i  >uv:e  1 870  ma 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  feet.  In  the  year 
tSSo-Kt  only  twenty-one  feet  were  made.  The  total 
dredging  performed  to  date  was  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty -eight  cubic 
yards'. 

June  19,  1882,  Major  \V.  II.  II.  Bcnyatird  relieved 
Major  G.  J.  Lydecker.  The  former  officer  states  in  his 
report  that  the  shore  north  of  the  pier  advanced  al>out 
thirty-five  feet:  further  northward  it  increased  seventy 
feet.  South  of  the  pier  the  shore-line  receded  gradually 
until  18S2,  when  the  recession  was  greatly  increased. 
Near  the  pier  it  was  forty-two  feet  west  of  the  line  of 
1K80,  further  south  it  was  eroded  two  hundred  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  north  pier  was  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  of  the  south  pier  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  total 
dredging  performed  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  cubic  yards,  and 
the  channel  was  sixteen  feet  deep  below  low  water. 

Up  to  November,  1SS3.  three  hundred  feet  had  been 
added  to  the  north  pier,  and  thirty  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  mud  and  sand  dredged.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  still  farther  extend  the  south  pier. 

I  he  first  boat  through  was  the  schooner  "Coral," 
belonging  to  Charles  Mcars;  that  was  brought  into  har- 
bor by  James  H.  Bowcn  with  the  tug  Belle  Chase  on 
April  1,  1871. 

SOUTH  CHICAGO  VILLAGE. 

South  Chicago  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  real 
estate  form  in  1856,  when  the  inhabitants,  thinking  all 
the  prospects  of  the  Calumet  region  blighted  because 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  light-house,  were  heart- 
sick and  ready  to  debark  anywhere  out  of  Calumet, 
when  Elliot  Anthony  went  among  the  discontented  and 
gradually  acquired  title  to  the  property  owned  bv  Jason 
Gurlcy,  I.  Egglehart,  W'illam  Bradshaw  Egan.  heirs  of 
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Lewis  Denton  and  Elijah  K.  Hubbard  and  others,  until 
he  owned  about  three-fourths  of  the  town  lots.  The 
remaining  one-fourth  Oramel  S.  Hough  purchased,  all 
but  eighty  acres  owned  by  John  Weutworth,  but  he 
ultimately  secured  them.and  thus  Anthony  and  Hough 
became  virtually  the  proprietors  of  the  land  whereon 
South  Chicago  first  was  laid  out.  In  1869  these  two 
gentlemen  associated  with  them  enterprising  and 
wealthy  men.  and  on  March  10,  1869.  the  Calumet  (k 
Chicago  Canal  I  >ock  Company  *  was  incorporated.  The 
incorporators  were  Elam  G.  Clark,  Daniel  J. 
Schuyler,  George  W.  Waite,  James  H.  Words- 
worth, Charles  V.  Dyer,  John  McCaffrey,  George 
Schneider,  John  V.  l.c  Moyne  and  George  w. 
Stanford.  Of  this  corporation,  James  H.  Bowen, 
was  the  first  president,  and  Chauncey  T.  Bowcn 
Oramel  S.  Hough.  Elliot  Anthony.  Sheridan  Wait, 
Thomas  L.  Dobbins,  and  Charles  A.  Gregory,  were  the 
board  of  directors.  This  company  was  the  formative 
power  of  South  Chicago,  and  hail  the  man  for  presi- 
dent to  whom  is  justly  given  the  title  of  the  father  of 
that  city.  To  ihe  foresight  of  Mr.  BoWen,  to  his 
indomitable  energy  and  persistent  hard  work,  to  his  care- 
ful anil  intelligent  measures  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
interests  of  the  place.  South  Chicago  is  jR-rmancntly 
indebted  ;  and  his  memory  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  her  citizens. 

James  H.  Bowi.n  was  born  March  7.  iSii,  in  the 
town  of  Mauhcim,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  V.    His  parents 
were  Stephen  anil  Lueinda  Bowcn,  the  former  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  puritans.     Till  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  had  lived  with  his  parents,  having 
attended  the  district  school  at  Manheim,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  carpenter  work.    In  May,  1836,  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  post -office,  etc.,  near  his  home; 
and  for  the  compensation  of  board  airfl  thirty  dollars  a 
year,  he  tended  counter,  drove  team,  kept  books,  and 
otherwise  made  himself  useful.    At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  vacated  his  position  in  favor  of  a  younger 
brother,  and  took  a  situation  at  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  and  board,  with  the  leading  merchant  of  Little 
Falls,    Herkimer    Co.,   N    V.    He  was  early  noted 
and  commended  for  his  attention  and  business  capacity, 
and   within  three  years  he  became  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  Wool  Grower  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany iti  Little    Falls,  N.  V'.,  the  mill  belonging  to 
the  company  employing  160  hands,  and  consuming 
1,000  pounds  of  wool  daily.    He  was  not  quite  twenty- 
one  years  old   when  he  assumed   this  trustworthy 
position,  which  he  held  for  four  years,  till  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  mill.    During  this 
period  he  was  the  first  American  Express  agent  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  worked  almost  day  and  night  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  multifarious  duties.    On  the  first  of  July, 
1S46,  Mr.  Bowen  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  a 
dealer  in  general  merchandise.    In  1S4S  he  made  a 
change  to  the  stove,  hardware  and  house  furnishing 
line,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  at    Evan  s  Mills, 
N.   Y.    Two  years   afterward  he  was  made  assist- 
ant United  States  Marshal ;  also  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  of  the  36th  Regiment  of  New  York  State- 
troops,  and  organized  that  regiment  under  the  new  law 
which  has  recently  In-en  passed.    In  1853   he  made 
another  change,  removing  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  china,  crockery'  and  earthen  ware 
trade.    He  remained  there  until  his  removal  to  Chicago 

•A  rum|Mnv  lu«l*  lined  pMr  la  thr  Clnm.1  cumtuny.  ■  ..lied  the  bn,l  Im- 
provement *  Injrntmn  Company  :  it  wm  merged  into  jnd  Uoiaic  the  CaJu 
met  *  Chic«n<i  C«n«l  «cv.l  Dock  Crao|»oy. 
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in  1857.    He  had, 


time  previously,  invested  a 


part  of  his  savings  in  Chicago  property— believing,  with 
many  others,  that  the  future  of  the  West  was  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Garden  Citv  and  the  Calu- 
met region. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  the  historical  firm  of  Bowen 
Brothers  commenced  business  at  71  Lake  Street,  as  job- 
bers of  dry  goods,  notions,  etc.,  with  a  capital  of  $30,- 
000.  The  firm  was  James  H ,  George  S  ,  and  Chauncey 
I.,  Jarnes  being  the  senior  member.  Only  about  two 
months  afterward  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  whole 
country  was  swept  by  one  of  the  most  severe  commer- 


cial pan.es  known  in  history.  The  situation  was  a  try- 
ing one,  but  the  firm  had  invested  their  capital  ,udi- 
oously  and  bu.lt  up  a  solid  and  paying  business,  while 
many  others  around  them  were  falling  before  the  storm 
1  he  sales  of  the  hrst  year  aggregated  S200.ooo.and  the 
business  grew,  under  ceaseless  attention  and  busi- 
ness management,  till,  in  ,859  the  stores  known  as  74 
and  76  Lake  Street  were  added  to  the  first,  and  the  firm 

ckv  WhJ  "£  ,0  "  °"e  °f  thc  leadi"K  '^«es  Tn  the 
Sis  r  ^e  War  camc' 10  ,86«.  wi,h  'ts  rapid  appre- 
cat.on  of  values  and  increased  demand  for  g  >ods 
Bowen  Brothers  were  prepared  to  take  the  highest' 
menragTKfthe  si,uat~>  to  meet  all  i  s  requ  £ 
ments.  I  heir  cap.tal  was  so  jndiciouslv  invested  t  at 
■t  grew  apace,  and  with  it  their  business"  grew  »m£h 
ok  tEv^E^  l°  commodious 
Nos  10  and  I ,  rJ  %lW°  mammoth  st°res  known  as 
Nos.  19  and  2.  Lake  Street,  m  l863,  and  filled  it  with 


goods  from  attic  to  basement.    Their  business  still 
grew  till  their  then  astounding  sales  amounted  ta 
86,000,000  per  annum.    Thcv  then  built  the  three  stone 
front  houses  known  as  Nos.  u4,       and  u6  Michigan 
Avenue,  where  the  three  brothers  continued  to  roV 
next  door  neighbors  till  thc  time  of  the  great  fire  In 
1866  the  firm  erected  the  Bowen  buildingfa  magnificent 
five-story  marble  front  block,  Nos.  15  to  i,,  Randolph 
Street,  at  a  cost  of  about  §400,000.    Thc  business  was 
then  transferred  thither  in  lanuary,  1S67,  and  a  change 
made  in  the  firm.    James  H.  and  Chauncey  C.  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  business,  and  became 
special  partners;  George  S.  remained  as  the  active  head 
of  the  new  firm  of  Bowen,  Whitman  ft  Winstar,  which 
was  succeeded    by  thc   present  drv  goods  firm  of 
Richards,  Shaw  &  Winslow.    At  an  early  date  in  tbc 
history-  of  the  war,  Colonel  Bowen  had  recognized  the 
necessity  of  extending  our  kink  facilities,  and  gave  his 
active  support  to  the  National  Bank  programme.  Be 
organized  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Chicago  in  1S6:, 
which  assumed  a  leading  place  under  his  direction  as 
president  from  its  establishment  till  186;.   He  also 
made  a  special  effort  in  behalf  of  a  systematic  plan  of 
bank  exchange,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Chicago  Clearing  House.    Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  became  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Blinois  being 
fully  represented  in  the  forthcoming  World's  Exposition 
at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
to  the  Exposition,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  col- 
lection of  material  and  forwarding  it  to  France.  On 
retiring  from  active  business,  in  January,  1867,  he  also 
sundered  his  connections  with  the  bank,  determined  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  a  proper  representation  of  thc 
West  to  the  people  of  the  Old  World.    He  visited  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  remained  there  fully  six 
months,  during  thc  whole  time  that  thc  Exposition  MS 
open.      Many  thousands  of  those  who  visited  the 
Champs  de  Mars  that  summer  still  remember  how 
amply  and  vividly  the,  to  them,  hitherto  unknown  West 
was    opened   up.      Samples  of    its    minerals  and 
its  products,   and   models  of    its  instructors  were 
accompanied    by  full  statistics  showing  what  had 
been    achieved    in   and    by  this  region  of  the 
world.    The  Illinois  school  house  and  farm  house  were 
especially  admired  and  commented  upon,  not  less  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe  than  by  the  great  mass  of  ordi- 
nary visitors  in  1868.    On  his  return  from  Europe. 
Colonel  Bowen  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  thc 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  was  active  in  «s 
management  for  about  eighteen  months,  when  be  sold 
out  to  other  parties.    Early  in  1869  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  invite  and  organize  a  party  which  opened  up 
commercial  relations  between  the  people  of  the  older 
States  and  the  California  slope,  on  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  Mav,  1S69.    The  party  numbered 
about  forty  persons  and  met  with  the  heartiest  we  come 
at  every  point  they  visited.    Colonel  Bowen.  to  whose 
care  and  management  the  success  of  the  trip  was  largely 
due,  effected  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
opening  up  of  the  new  commercial  thoroughfare  of  the 
world.    He  purchased  the  first  invoice  of  tea  which 
came  to  Chicago  overland  from  San  Francisco,  and  gave 
to  very  many  residents  of  his  atlopted  city  a  new  sen- 
sation'in  thc  drinking  of  tea  which  had  not  lieen  deter- 
iorated by  a  double  passage  through  thc  tropic.  ">e 
direct  tea  trade  of  Chicago  has  since  grown  to  a  very 
great  volume  ;  and  scarcely  an  ounce  of  tea  that  nas 
been  transported  over  the' Atlantic  Ocean  is  ever  so 
in  the  West.    The  great  work  of  his  life. 
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remained  for  him  ;  the  work  that  presented  the  Calumet 
region  to  the  public,  improved  the  harbor  and  de- 
veloped the  latent  resources  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. From  the  date  of  his  identification  with  the 
Calumet  &  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  the 
history  and  interest  of  James  H.  Bowen  were  identified 
with  South  Chicago,  and  each  successive  annotation  of 
the  growth  of  that  wonderful  city  is  a  tribute  to  James 
H.  Howen.  The  great  fire  of  October  9,  1871,  took 
from  him  fully  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  insurance  which  he  received  on  his 
buildings  in  Chicago,  and  his  share  as  special  partner 
in  the  dry  goods  house  which  he  had  founded  fourteen 
v>  .ir-.  ik-i'iiv  ;  I1.1t  m  ],i  :•        n.  it    n  "11-.  i'c\ n 'ti  '  ■  his 

last  and  greatest  work.  The  panic  of  1873  cut  still 
more  deeply  into  his  purse  strings  by  depreciating  the 
selling  value  of  the  property  in  the  region  of  the 
Calumet,  but  it  only  redoubled  his  exertions.  Largely 
as  a  consequence  of  his  efforts,  the  sloughs  have  been 
drained,  the  river  deepened  and  rendered  navigable  for 
fully  fifteen  miles,  piers  and  docks  constructed,  railroad 
bridges  built,  lumber  yards  established,  and  numer- 
ous manufactories  brought  into  existence — prominent 
among  which  is  the  Joseph  H.  lirown  Iron  &  Steel 
Works.  Colonel  Bowen  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Trade  and  of  the  Mercantile  Association. 
As  a  meml>er  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee,  he  took 
decided  ground  against  the  secession  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  helped  to  organize  the  first  six  regi- 
ments which  left  Chicago  for  the  field  and  the  honor  of 
the  old  flag.  In  November,  1864,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Oglesby,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel,  and  contributed  valuable  aid  in 
welcoming  home  the  returning  buys  in  blue,  who  were 
discharged  in  Chicago  or  passed  through  the  city  tm 
their  way  homeward.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  arrangements  for  conveying  the  remains  of 
President  Lincoln  from  W  ashington  to  Springfield,  and 
had  full  charge  of  the  details  of  the  management  of 
that  wonderful  fortrge  during  its  passage  through  the 
States.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  political  matters, 
but  never  sought  an  office  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  voted  for  Henry  Clay  in  1X44,  and  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  up  to  his  death.  He  was  married  on 
September  19,  1843,  to  Caroline  A.  Smith.  Three  sons 
are  now  living — Ira  P.  Howen,  J.  Allison  Bowen  and 
Arthur  P.  Howen.  J.  Allison  is  on  the  Bourse  at  Paris, 
Prance ;  his  two  brothers  are  in  the  Commercial 
National  Bank,  of  Chicago.  One  daughter  is  also 
living — Mrs.  Jennie  Bowen  French.  In  187S  he  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  in 
which  place  his  thorough  business  experience,  added  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  village  affairs,  was  shown  in  the 
material  results  which  followed  his  examination  into 
and  straightening  of  the  accumulated  neglected  busi- 
ness of  that  office  as  well  as  of  the  village.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  crookedness, 
and  unearth  the  Waldron  defalcation.  He  was  identi- 
fied  --  thorough!)   A  ith  the  I  ffaii  I  Ol  H]  I  I  ark. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Village  Trus- 
tees on  the  5lh  of  April.  1881,  and  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance.  While  on  official  business 
and  on  a  visit  to  T.  W.  Johnstone,  another  member  of 
the  board,  at  half  past  six  1:  m.,  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1881.  on  his  way  home  in  Mr.  T.  W.  Johnstone's 
buggv,  accompanied  liy  Mr  Johnstone,  he  was  suddenly 
thrown  from  the  buggy  and  struck  upon  his  chest,  never 
to  speak  again.  The  accident  occurred  as  the  party 
neared  the  railroad  crossing  on  Commercial  Avenue,  by 
Mr.  Johnstone's  horse  becoming  frightened  at  a  switch 


engine  which  blew  off  steam  as  the  buggy  was  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Pemod's  hotel,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  the  track.  Colonel  1!  wen  was  thrown  into 
the  ditch  on  the  east  side  of  tin-  street,  near  the  side- 
walk. Mr.  Doyle  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  come  to 
his  relief,  and  he  and  others  carried  the  body  to  the 
South  Chicago  Hotel  and  evciytiiing  was  done  that  his 
friends  could  think  of  to  restore  him  to  life,  but  without 
avail.    The  advocate  of  South  Chicago  was  dead. 

Vacation  op  Calumet. — When  the  Calumet  K.- 
Chicago Canal  and  Dock  Company  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  charter  they  exhibited  the  old  Benton 
map,  but  the  Legislature  declined  recognizing  it.  The 
company  therefore  vacated  the  town  of  Calumet  and 
George's  addition  thereto,  and  on  March  29,  1871,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Company,  the  Northwestern  Fertil- 
izing Company  and  Oramel  S.  Hough.  The  vacation 
was  filed  for  record  on  March  30,  187 1,  as  Document 
No.  89,112. 

South  CHICAGO. — A  subdivision  by  the  Calumet  & 
Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company  was  filed  for  record 
January  17,  1874,  and  recorded  March  6,  1874,  in  Book 
7,  pages  7,  8,  9  and  io.  In  this  subdivision  the  streets 
and  avenues  were  laid  out  parallel  with  the  points  of  the 
compass,  ami  the  loth  were  made  twenty-five  by  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  with  twenty-foot  alleys.  Thus 
this  corporation  was  inaugurated;  a  corporation  whose 
operations  embrace  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  these  operations  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  those 
whose  title  consisted  in  "squatter  sovereignty"  did  not 
harbor  feelings  of  intense  antagonism  toward  the  legal 
holder,  who  oft  became  an  cvictor;  and  the  hostility  of 
years  frequently  is  found  now  in  those  whose  suppositi- 
ous claims,  under  color  of  title,  were  ousted  from  their 
holdings  by  the  legal  proprietors. 

Tmk  first  sale  by  the  Calumet  &  Chicago  Canal 
and  Dock  Company,  after  its  incorporation  and  investi 
ture  with  its  legal  rights,  was  to  C.  K.  Coates,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Government  work  at  South  Chicago, 
on  February  2,  1S74,  of  Lots  17  and  j8  in  Block  57,  for 
§1,484.38.  Their  first  office  was  in  a  general  store  oc- 
cupied by  William  Gear,  on  the  river  a  little  north  of 
the  foot  of  Ninety-third  Street,  and  from  thence  into 
Gaughan's  building ;  that  was  the  first  new  store 
building  built  on  the  new  street,  Harbor  Avenue,  after 
the  town  was  .  ailed  South  Chi  ago.  Harboi  Avenue 
was  the  first  street  made  in  South  Chicago  or  in  Calu- 
met. The  house  referred  to  is  now  known  as  the  Lake- 
View  House. 

Post-office.—  On  December  17,  1S53,  Corydon  F. 
Stewart  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Calumet  Post- 
Office.  This  gentleman  was  also  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  appointed  to  that  position  in  1858.  On  October 
7,  1837,  the  name  Calumet  was  changed  to  Ainsworth 
Station,  and  William  B.  Martin*  appointed  Postmaster 
the  same  day.  On  January  28,  1H5S,  Michael  Doyle 
was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  he  retained  the  position 
thirteen  yeats,  being  succeeded  on  May  31,  1871,  by 
Elam  G.  Clark.  On  May  31.  1871,  also,  the  name 
Ainsworth  Station  was  changed  to  South  Chicago.  On 
October  30,  1879,  John  A.  Mcintosh,  the  present  Post- 
master, was  appointed.f  In  1855  the  towns  of  Lake, 
Hyde  Park  and  Calumet  had  but  one  polling  place,  all 
the  citizens  voting  thereat,  and  in  1857  the  polling  place 
was  Hurkcy's  Tavern,  Fnglewood.  "  At  this  place,  in 
1857,"  savs' the  Independent,  "  Kred  Wright  was  elected 
Supervisor,  and  Gcrber,  Doyle  and  Schaffer,  Street  Com- 

•  William  li.  Miirjm  was  the  fint  Jijtent  <.f  tlie  L.  S.  *  M.  S,  K.  K.,  mid 
the  lifsl  tMiLU^ant  oltht  pawniffr  dc|*»l  cppctril  in  1855. 

t  The  Firal  AwbUnl  TV»liUJUleM»eiKral  cuuncomly  furniihcd  thex  1>*T- 
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missioners.  Mr.  Doyle  at  the  same  time  was  Treasurer. 
The  convenience  of  those  living  six  or  seven  miles  dis- 
tant was,  they  thought,  duly  considered;  moreover  they 
believed  they  should  have  more  than  their  portion 
expended  in  their  town;  for  which  reason  Calumet 
severed  its  connection  with  the  town  of  Lake,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  slice  of  territory  from  the  town  of 
Worm  was  annexed  to  it,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  the  separation  from  the  town  of  Lake.  And  al- 
though the  land  remained  in  its  former  stale,  the  popu- 
lation had  become  largely  increased,  and  in  a  curious 
manner  valiant,  as  may  he  seen  in  their  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  their  first  election  at  the  Holland  settle- 
ment in  ii 'sidi>tantial  free  fight.  At  this  election  Mr. 
Kile  was  elected  supervisor,  and  Messrs.  Kiugcr.  Movie 
and  Murray  I 'omniissioners,  which  offices  they  filled 
till  lH6x,  when  the  town  of  Calumet  was  annexed,  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  to  Hyde  I'ark." 

As  to  Michael  Doyle,  the  veteran  settler,  Postmaster, 
official  and  resilient*  he  was  ln>m  m  the  Hnrony  nf 
Arklow,  County  Wick'ow,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of 
limber  Doyle,  in  1817,  This  parish  was  named  after 
his  ancestors,  hut  after  the  year  1333  nothing  remained 
to  the  owners  of  the  territory  of  their  own  land,  ami  the 
O'Uoyle  sept  hod  to  pay  rent  for  their  property.  In 
1846  Michael  Doyte  was  married  to  Catharine  Cullcn, 
and  with  her  immigrated  to  America  the  ensuing  year 
ami  resided  in  Mamaroueck,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  they 
removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  to  South  Chicago,  Here  Michael 
Doyle  took  an  active  interest  in  business  of  various 
kinds  and  was  influential  in  public  affairs  In  all  his 
iudivniii.il  mid  pnbiii  trail*;*  thin*  he  has  Maintained  ah 
unsullied  repiltatum  frit  integrity  and  probity.  His 
family  ii>i.s-.sts  11I  Thomas  ('..Charles  A.,  Mary  Ann, 

Catharine,  Peter.  Margaret  and  Klixnhcth  Moylc. 

In  1  Si  1 7 .  tin.  town  of  Aiuvivor.h  had  an  accession  to 
its  population  liec.itwe  of  the  establ  ShlUent  o|  a  fra 
i;r.ri>  e.  y-.  .<  1:  tin  \orrliwesH-m  Fertilising  Company, 
chartered  1x1  March  s.  1S07.  Tlte  Hyde  I'ark  Sun 
ih'.is spoke  of  this  'oriipany:  "Next  we  had  to  en- 
counter the  internal,  abominable  and  terrific  nuisance 
that  blighted  and  <  use  I  the  arm  tie  region.  Travelers 
who  had  passed  tl's  way  bet'orr,  began  to  hold  their 
nnsis.n  ..mil  they  touched  the  lake  shore,  It  not 
only  infected  the  ground,  bnl  dead  horses  and  every 

spi  <  .(.■•.  of  abominatiou  were  brought  in  and  piled  Up  in 
a  festering  mass  tif  corruption.  Su<  h  wa-  tlte  Ninth- 
western  (fertilising  Company.  Their  twin  abomination, 
the  Union  Rendering  Company,  s>iou  yielded  to  the 
j'.idgmetit  of  the  Cn-111n.1l  Couit — was  torn  down  and 
removed  ;  hut  the  other  intrenched  itself  behind  its 
Vested  rights  and  refuted  to  budge,  January  I.  1X73, 
fire  destroyed  their  works,  and  then  the  municipality 
came  down  upon  them,  and  arrested  them  for  introduc- 
ing the  stuff  they  could  no  longer  handle."  'To  harass 

the  company  Mauicl  Haines  Home  was  made  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  established  at  South  Chicago,  in  1871; 
One  case  is  sufficient  to  cite  to  exhibit  how  Mr.  Home 
proceeded  A  train  of  cars  laden  with  stercoraceous 
matter  on  the  P„  F,  W.  &  c.  R.  K.  was  Stopped,  and  all 
the  men  on  the  train  taken  before  Justice  Home.  He 
asked  them  if  they  were  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
stuff  they  were  instrumental  in  introducing  and  whether 
they  knew  that  it  was  in  violation  01  law  ;  they  all  con- 
fessed iu  a  cognizance  of  the  acts  for  which  t'hov  were 
arraigned  and  to  an  intelligent  violation  of  the  law, 
and  plead  Rudty  to  tlic  <  hargc  against  them,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Laputan  matter.  Whereupon  Justice 
Home  fined  them  §200  apiece.    Messrs.  Waugh  and 


RaKton  were  present,  and  immediately  upon  the  pass- 
ing  of  judgment,  stated  that  they  would  appeal  the 
case.  Justice  Hornc  smiled  "  a  smile  that  was  childlike 
and  bland  "  and  remarked  that  no  appeal  was  possible 
from  a  judgment  pro  ton/csso.  'The  Fertilizing  Com- 
pany did  not  let  the  train-men.  or  their  employes,  plead 
guilty  any  more.  Leonard  Swell  honored  Mr.  Home 
by  asking  if  that  man  Home  couldn't  be  got  rid  of. 
Hut  then  the  hands  of  the  village  authorities  were  tied 
by  Judge  LarwelTs  injunction,  and  they  were  compelled 
10  supinely  allow  the  Fertilizing  Company  to  have  as 
own  way.  'Then  Judge  Harwell  dissolved  his  injuncticti. 
an  appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,*  and  in  eighteen 
months  the  celebrated  "Stink  Case"  was  decided 
adversely  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  growth  of  South 
Chicago'  was  not  impeded  by  fetid  and  noisome 
vapors.  Daniel  Haines  Hornc  went  to  Hyde  Pari; 
in  iSfrs.  and  estimates  the  population  of  the  village 
there  as  about  five  hundred  persons.  He  states  that, 
in  1868,  Granville  S.  Ingraham,  William  S.  Ingraham 
anil  D.  H.  Home  bought  1,800  acres  in  Sections  5,  6 
and  iS,  now  covered  by  South  Chicago,  at  $5  an  acre: 
the  property  rose  next  year  to  $25  an  acre  and  they 
ported  with  the  realty.  "At  that  time,"  said  Mi. 
Hoyne,  "  there  was  hardly  a  man  living  in  South  Chi- 
cago, that  wasn't  connected  with  the  Fcrtiiiiing  com- 
panv;  for  if  he  was  not  making  his  living  out  of  the 
company,  he  couldn't  stand  the  stench  gratis."  About 
1874  the  Northwestern  Fertilizing  Company  yielded  op 
its  enipvreumatic  ghost. 

In  i860,  the  embryo  of  the  lumber  interest  of  South 
Chicago  was  cast  upon  the  waters  by  Charles  Mcus, 
who  being  unable  to  get  his  vessel— drawing  three  feet 
of  water  into  the  river,  beached,  and  threw  overboard 
his  lumber  :  which  after  many  days  washed  ashore.  In 
1.S70,  Mr.  Hannahs  came  to  South  Chicago  with  i**'™ 
bv  twelve,  and  aborted,  lumber  and  inaugurated  W 
lumber  vards.  Mr.  Hannahs  supplied  the  lumber »uh 
winch  the  first  house  in  South  Chicago  was  wastnMM. 

Ii.  Hannahs,  of  the  firm  of  Hannahs  &  Lyon,  lum- 
ber merchants,  is  the  son  of  the  pioneer  lumber  J  ru 
l  obstructor.  The  lumber  interest  of  South  th^ft? 
thus  inaugurated  is  now  represented  by  A.  K.  Beck  K 
Companv,  the  successors  of  A.  R.  Heck,  the  successor 01 
the  South  Chicago  Lumber  Company:  eStaWBO«  Jj 
1 S 7 S.  This  firm  has  a  dockage  front  of  seven  humrcti 
and  fiftv  b  i  t  and  bandied  twenty  million  feet  of  lumber 
in  1  .SS  5*  beside*  some  eighteen  million  laths,  slr.ng.r-. 
etc.  Hannahs  -V  I. von  have  a  dock  front  ul  P» 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet,  and  sold  lumber  the  J** 
amounting  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dOBOT 
Cettv.V  Hlauchard  have  a  dockage  of  some  sis  M* 
dred"  feet,  and  are  rated  as  employing  a  quarter  H  « 
million  dollars  capital  bv  the  mercantile  agency ; 
business  in  Chicago,  however,  makes  the  greatest  repre- 
sentation in  this  capital.  The  South  Chu  agoy;ir:.M-; 
business  to  the  amount  of  aWil  ten  nnlltn"  WO  ■ 
lumiM-r  the  past  vear.  Spencer  &  Trowbridjjr.  sot 
onlv  established  iu  town  in  the  winter  of  •• 
have  two  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  of  water  front  i  «iw 
months  from  the  time  tbev  commenced  bustnea  '  _ ■. 
handled  three  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  SOW  «»> 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  umber,  etc  Large  >-  ■■ 
been  the  am  .nut  of  lumber  handled  the  lumber  uauv 
South  Chicago  is  iu  us  veriest  im  ip" v.  ■>-  ,l  ^  ,., 
satisfactory- demonstrated  that  rafts  can  W  <■  ■  \ 
safely   across  the   lake,  that  enormous  f ,. 

towing  expenses  can  be  made  by  having  u'"rt!i 

■  [>>r  Nnrthwriirm  KniiLi.iu  Ciaipur  ?J^25fCJi..rTi'm.»"J 
Owmiivy  M,  LaiIi- ./ jiMiucmlxts.tt  tlw  I*"**?  JHJJr.«^n-- » 
I  .•■  i.rcl 'Sw-;i,  M.«i  Cttprnitt.  U^ckalill  Md  l****<  * 
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at  South  Chicago,  that  the  advent  of  the  new  railroad 
lines  seeking  admission  there  with  those  now  hav- 
ing depots  there  will  provide  comprehensive  and 
quick  transportation,  and  that  lumber  yards  at  South 
Chicago  are  just  as  convenient  and  more  economical 
than  those  up  the  tedious  Chicago  River.  Chicago 
merchants  are  particularly  prone  to  see  any  advantage 
that  energetic  action  will  bring  to  their  business,  hence 
many  are  negotiating  for  lumberyards  along  the  slips 
constructed  from  the  Calumet  River.  As  adjuncts  of 
the  lumber  interest  there  are  two  large  planing  mills  and 
a  wood  working  company  located  in  South  Chicago. 
And  in  connection  with  the  traffic  to  South  Chicago,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  vessel  for  this  trade, 
the  '  Mary  Kllen  Cook,"  was  built  by  Pardee,  Cook 
Blanchard  &  Company. 

In  1864.  E.  D.  Tobin  came  to  South  Chicago,  and 
started  a  small  retail  coal  business.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  wealthy  men  of  the  town,  and  there  arc  some  half 
dozen  firms  engaged  in  the  retail  business,  the  largest 
of  whom  are  James  Heynon  &  Son.  But  the  coal 
interest  is  represented  by  Langdon,  Richardson  & 
Company,  who  have  a  yard  on  Harbor  Avenue,  wherein 
are  all  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery  for 
handling  coal  by  the  cargo,  and  where,  at  their  three 
hundred  feet  of  dock,  they  can  unload  1.100  tons  of  coal 
from  one  vessel  in  one  day,  and  upon  the  track  running 
by  the  yard  they  can  ship  in  cars  500  tons.  They 
received  during  the  year  i88j,  80,000  tons  of  coal  at 
their  yards.  Many  prominent  Chicago  firms  etigaged 
in  the' coil  business— are  favorably  impressed  with  the 
advantages  proffered  by  South  Chicago,  as  a  sort  of 
clearing-house  for  the  coal  market— and  arc  now  nego- 
tiating for  sites  for  large  coal  yards. 

North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  — The  greatest  in- 
dustry, however,  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  South 
Chicago  is  the  gigantic  rolling  mill,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Cnited  States.  On  March  28,  tSSo,  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  was  thrown  up  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  in  laying  the  foundations  of  these 
buildings.  A  trip  through  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mill  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive,  and 
the  various  factors  of  laborious  processes  will  lie  per- 
ceived that  rentier  necessary  the  erection,  of  buildings 
of  such  magnitude  as  those  of  this  company.  The  area 
of  the  laud  occupied  is  seventy-three  acres,  and  has  a 
frontage  on  the  Strand  of  three  thousand  feet,  a  front- 
age on  the  Calumet  River  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  ami  on  Lake  Michigan  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet.  The  land  has  been  raised  about  six  feet 
above  its  primitive  grade.  Upon  the  exterior  of  the 
mass  v<  pia  ..1  bt  i'.d  ng>  w  )<  rem  M«  a  '•>•  I  ilder.ng 
night-mare  of  chimneys  and  Hues— lays  the  company's 
slip,  one  thousand  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  wide  and 
eighteen  feet  deep ;  wherein  the  vessels  lay  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes.  The  company  employ  six  vessels 
to  transport  their  iron  ore,  which  is  all  brought  trom 
the  Lake  Superior  mines  ;  and  the  facilities  for  unload- 
ing these  vessels  while  laying  in  the  slip  are  so  perfected, 
that,  from  three  vessels,  seven  hundred  tons  of  ore  per 
hour  can  be  handled  ;  and  as  the  electric  light  is  used 
for  illuminating  the  yards  and  works,  night  is  no  imped- 
iment to  the  progress  of  the  work.  Beside  the  slip  is 
the  yard  where  the  oie  is  piled  preparatory  to  its  use 
in  the  mill,  and  it  is  divided  into  sections  by  stone  walls, 
four  feet  thick  and  eight  feet  high,  along  which  cars 
run,  for  the  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  part  of  the 
mill  where  it  is  needed  for  use.  The  compartments,  or 
sections,  thus  made  in  the  yard  are  used  as  receptacles 
for  the  various  kinds  of  ore  used  in  the  mill.  In  the 
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yard  also,  and  connecting  with  the  various  railroads,  are 
the  company's  tracks,  over  which  their  thirteen  locomo- 
tives travel,  switching  and  hauling  the  numberless  cars 
used  in  bringing  material  and  trans|>orling  their  pro- 
duct. Fifty  carloads  of  coke  are  used  daily  in  the  mill. 
The  house  used  for  storing  the  coke  stands  in  the  yard 
and  has  a  capacity  of  four  thousand  tons.  A  little  dis- 
tance from  the  store-house  is  an  immense  elevator  for 
hoisting  coke  and  ore  to  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  These 
materials  are  brought  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  elevator, 
which  hoists  them  in  five  seconds  to  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, seventy-one  feet  from  the  ground.  Of  these  fur- 
naces, each  of  a  capacity  of  twelve  hundred  tons  per 
week,  there  are  four  ;  twenty-one  feel  across  and  sev- 
enty one  feet  high.  The  limestone,  coke  and  ore  arc 
injured  in  from  the  top  and  when  the  furnace  is 
'•charged,"  or  filled  with  a  proper  proportion  of  each 
substance,  it  is  fired.  Kach  of  the  four  furnaces  is  sup. 
plieil  with  three  Whitwell  hot-blast  stoves,  which  arc 
sixty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  across,  filled  with  brick 
work,  which  has  openings  all  through  it.  This  fur- 
nace is  super  heated  by  means  of  gas,  and  after  a 
sufficient  heat  has  been  communicated  to  the  brick 
work,  air  is  driven  through  the  interstices  into  the  fur- 
naces ;  the  air  becoming  heated  in  transit  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirteen  hundred  degrees.  Only  one  stove  is 
used  in  this  blow-pipe  operation  ;  the  two  others  being 
heated  while  the  one  is  in  use ;  after  that  in  use  has 
become  cooled  to  about  one  thousand  degrees,  the  blast 
is  transmitted  through  one  of  the  others,  and  the  one 
whose  use  was  discontinued  is  reheated  to  the  requisite 
temperature.  To  furnish  the  power  to  drive  the  air  " 
through  the  stove  into  the  furnaces,  eight  large  engines, 
of  four  hundred  horse-power  each,  are  used  with  fifty-four 
inch  cylinder  stroke,  and  eighty-four  inch  bore  ;  which 
are  furnished  with  steam  by  seventy-two  boilers,  forty- 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  of  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  pattern.  The  boiler  chimney  is 
fifteen  feet  in  the  clear  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  The  seventy-two  boilers  are  heated  by- 
gas  generated  in  the  furnaces,  and  is  supplied  from  a 
gas  main  seven  feet  three  inches  high  by  twelve  feet 
wide,  bv  means  of  a  number  of  thirty-inch  brick  (lues 
leading  to  the  gas-burners,  from  which  the  gases  pass 
under  the  boilers  to  be  consumed,  and  to  manufacture 
steam  by  their  caloric  disintegration. 

The  furnace  is  supposed  to  have  been  fired  and  the 
hot  blast  turned  on  at  the  base  of  the  furnace.  The  lime- 
stone unites  with  the  other  impurities,  silica,  etc.,  and 
rises,  in  the  form  of  a  richly  colored  glassy  slag,  to  the 
top  of  the  molten  mass.  The  iron  falls  to  the  bottom 
and  is  drawn  off  into  channels  cut  in  the  sand  on  the 
floor  of  the  furnace,  the  large,  main  channel  being 
called  the  am,  and  the  smaller  lateral  channels  pigs, 
hence  the  term  pig-iron.  But  if  Bessemer  rails  are  to 
be  manufac  tured,  the  iron  is  drawn  off  in  iron  ladles, 
holding  ten  tons  of  molten  iron  each,  and  drawn  by  an 
engine  to  the  Hcsseiner  converter.  Of  these  there  arc 
three,  each  of  ten  tons  capacity.  The  Bessemer  de- 
partment contains  machinery  of  the  most  improved 
character,  and  complete  efficiency  for  handling  the 
huge  masses  of  material  manufactured  there.  Cpon 
the  teu  ton  receptacle  arriving  near  the  converter  des- 
tined to  receive  it,  it  is  seized  by  a  hydraulic  crane  anil 
lifted  over  the  mouth  of  the  converter  and  emptied  in- 
to it.  Through  tuyeres  in  the  bottom  of  the  converter 
blasts  of  hot  air  are  forced  through  the  molten  mass, 
at  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ; 
this  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Bessemer  process,  the  dc- 
carlionization  of  the  iron  by  the  current  of  air,  and  its 
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subsequent  rccarbonization  by  the  addition  of  spitgetei. 
sen,  or  ••  looking-glass  iron."  The  steel  is  kept  at  a 
liquid  state  by  the  combustion  of  a  part  of  the  iron, 
and  is  then  run  into  ingots  weighing  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  each.  The  supply  of  air  furnished 
through  the  tuyeres  requires  the  employment  of  two 
horizontal  engines,  furnished  with  steam  bv  twelve 
boilers,  and  two  hydraulic  pumps  furnish  the  power 
Utilized  by  the  cranes,  etc.,  in  the  Itcssemer  department. 
The  steel  ingots,  thus  manufactured,  before  they  be- 
come cold  are  carried  by  an  engine  to  the  rail-mill, 
where  they  are  heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  rolled 
into  a  "  bloom,"  and  from  that,  bv  successive  passages 
through  the  diminish  ing  apertures  in  the  heavy  "rolls," 
into  rails  ;  each  ingot  forming  a  rail  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  which  is  cut  into  four  lengths,  of  the 
customary  rail-lengths— thirty  feet.  Six  hundred  tons 
jht  diem  of  these  rails  can  be  made.  The  onlv  rail 
made  at  these  mills  is  the  Hessemcr  steel  rail,  although 
the  company  have  mills  elsewhere  where  iron  rails  are 
manufactured.  The  annual  product  of  the  rail-null  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 

The  following  exhibit  will  give  some  adequate  idea 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  material  used,  and  manu- 
factures completed  at  the  South  Chicago  mill  of  the 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company.    Material  con- 
sumed in  a  year  :    Iron  ore,  325,000' tons  ;  coke,  200.- 
000  tons  ;  coal.  125,000  tons;  limestone,  150.000  tons: 
making  a  total  of  800.000  gross  tons,  or  fifty-four  thou- 
sand car-loads,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
car-loads  for  each  working  day  in  the  year.  The 
manufactures  are  :  Pig  iron,  200,000  tons  ;  steel  ingots, 
170,000   tons;  steel  rails,  150.000  tons;  aggregat- 
ing  520,000  tons.    The  gross   weight  of  the  ma- 
terial  and    manufacture    thus   handled   in  a  year 
is  one  million  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
tuns,     I  he  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mill  is  two 
thousand,  and  the  amount  of  wage,  paid  per  year  is 
one  million  dollars.    The  total  horse-power  of  the 
machinery  used  is  thirteen  thousand  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  boilers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam  is  one  hundred  and  e.ght.    The  cost  of  the  works 
is  three  million  dollars  ;  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany  is  live  million  dollars,  and  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany  are  O  W  Potter,  president  ;  N.  Thayer,  |r.,  vice- 
president;  S.  Clement,  treasurer,  and  R.  C.  Hannah 
secretary.  • 

The  South  Chicago  Steam  Boiler  Works  are 
kMated  on  .Ninety-fifth  Street,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Commercial  Avenue.  The  firm  comprise  lohn  C 
kcenan  and  koln-rt  LundalL  By  these  works  the 
sUnd-pipe  Of  the  Hyde  Park  waterworks  was  manu- 

Si«l.U/h  '1  \h"ngh  tte!7P««1ty  isnwHDf  and  riv- 
etingboilers  ;  ladles,  etc.,  for  manufactories  are  made, 

w^  fTCtL  r'',n,a'KlStcel  works  P«*uring  all  their 
work  of  this  kind  there. 

cate!|Hn;,r''/R"KN  F-T.  &  CrossIWQ  WoWtt  are  lo- 
cate  t  near  Commercial  Avenue  anil  the  Rock  Island 
depot,  and  will  be  opened  about  January  ,,  ,88.  The 
company  controlling  them  represent  S500  000  «ptau\ 

V  fk^lm'SCCrutary;  ^ leorge  A.  Ives, 
iieasurer,  F.  P.  Davidson,  superintendent,  and  E  I 

l>erofCrea„n;^nKineCtr  a"d  draughtsman.'  The  L 
i>tr  of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  new  works  are  two 

i  ,^1  th5Pn  b»mn*       an  area  of  Jo 
Ret  b>  102  feet;  an  adjunct  is  246  feet  by  tt  feet  md 
he  boiler  hou.se  is  26  feet  by  40  feet.    T li is  lat t er  b ui Id 
"g  will  contam  two  54-inch  boilers,  ,6  feet  long  fh 
trurty-s.x  4-mch  flues;  the  steam  generated  by  them 


operate  the,  nominally,  80-horse-power  Corliss  nrinc 
a  fifteen-hundred  pound  steam-hammer  and  heat  the 
buildings.  The  works  will  require,  among  other  mate- 
rial, thirty  steel  rails  of  thirty  feet  each  daily— the  com. 
pany  use  no  castings  in  their  frogs  or  crossings— and.  as 
these  rails  weigh  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard,  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  used  18,000  pounds,  or  nearly  one  ton 
of  steel  rails  per  diem.  The  works  have  a  line  of  rail- 
road that  connects  with  the  Western  Indiana  Belt  rai.. 
road. 

The  South  Chicago  Wrought  -Iron  Gaj  & 
Steam-Pipe  Factory  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninety, 
second  Street  and  Anthony  Avenue,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  100  feet  by  200  feet:  and,  employing  about  153 
men,  they  daily  convert  into  various  sues  of  pipe  ten 
tons  of  iron.  The  firm  operating  the  works  is  Field- 
house,  Dutchcrft  Belden. 

The  Robert  Aitchnon  Perforated  Metal  Com- 
pany is  thus  described  by  Edward  Fleischer:  The 
Robert  Aitchison  Perforated  Metal  Co.  can  truthfully  lay 
claim  to  being  the  oldest  manufacturing  establishment  in 
South  Chicago.    Other  establishments  have  existed  and 
passed  away  when  South  Chicago  was  in  its  infancy.bct 
the  above  linn  have  continued  since  they  came;  and  the 
steam  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  their  engine  has  been 
puffing  away  through  panic  times,  hard  times,  and  pod 
times.     They  came  to  stay,  and  with  that  intention, 
bought  from'the  South  Chicago  Canal  &  Dock  Co.  their 
present  site,  consisting  of  two  acres  bounded  bv  Ninety- 
fifth  Street,  C,  R,  I.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Escanaba  and  Muskegon 
avenues.    South  Chicago  at  that  time  consisted  of  land 
and  water,  in  about  equal  pro|xjrtioils,  and  when  the 
wind  blew  strong  from  the  east,  their  building  tare  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  fort  in  mid-ocean.    The  melo- 
dious bull  frog  winked  his  eyes,  croaked,  and  defied  the 
wheels  of  progress  to  force  it  away  from  the  halls  of  its 
ancestors.    As  railroad  accommodation  to  reach  the 
city  was,  at  that  time,  very  meager,  some  of  those  em- 
ployed at  the  works  slept'inthe  building,  and,  after  per- 
forating metal  all  day  they  became  a  ptey  to  the  perfor- 
ating musquitoat  night,  which,  like  all  game  in  South 
Chicago,  at  that  time,  were  very  large.  The  originators 
of  the  above  business  in  the  Northwest,  were  Robert  and 
Andrew  D.  Aitchison,  who,  in  1S6S,  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  perforated  metals.   Their  first  press  wis 
worked  by  foot  power,  and  at  that  time  the  trade  was 
kicked  in  earnest.    Notwithstanding  the  up-hil:  ■WMI 
the  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  their  reputation  for 
work  soon  became  known  to  the  trade.    To  meet  in- 
creasing orders,  thev  built  heavier  machinery  and  sub- 
stituted steam  for  foot  power.    Two  years  after  com- 
mencing business  they  removed  to  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Chicago,  where 'thev  continued  to  do  an  tncrcav 
ing  business  for  several  years.   While  there  they  suffered 
greatly  by  being  burned  out.     Refitting  their  establish- 
ment, they  once  more  commenced  operation.  \Vi>h:ng 
to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  having  heav) 
machinery  located  in  the  upper  stories  of  a  building,  they 
removed  to  their  present  site  in  South  Chicago.  Here 
their  facilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged  to  meet  their 
rapidly  growing  trade.    Nine'  power  presses  arc  no» 
running,  and  at  special  seasons  are  inadequate  to  mee 
the  demands  of  their  customers.    The  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1879.  when  the  above  company  was  organ- 
ized.   The  following  arc  the  present  officers:  Robert 
Aitchison,  president;    John  McWade.  vice-president, 
Robert  I».  Aitchison,  secretary;  A.  B. Condit, 
A.  D.  Aitchison,  superintendent  perforating  »ori 
Andrew  Drvsdale,  superintendent  of  foundry.  J** 
annual  sales  of  the  works  amount  to  §100,000. 
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not  only  make  perforated  metals — their  specialty— but 
manufacture  mantels  and  castings  of  all  kinds  at  their 
foundry:  the  South  Chicago  Foundry,  a  distinct  enter- 
prise from  the  metal  works.  They  employ  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  men. 

Sitcliff  &  Bird's  Foundry  is  situated  on  South 
Chicago  Avenue  near  Ninety-fifih-sireet  bridge,  and  al- 
though not  ranking  with  the  massive  enterprises  of 
South  Chicago  at  present,  will  undoubtedly  do  so  be- 
fore long  ;  as  they  work  themselves  and  have  the  de- 
sirable faculty  of  attending  strictly  to  business. 

Benjamin,  Fischer  .V  Mai.lery  likewise  have  ex- 
tensive works  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
stationary  engines  that  are  growing  restricted  in  com- 
parison with  the  demands  upon  their  capacity. 

The  South  Chicago  Forge  &  Bolt  Works 
are  on  Ninety-sixth  Street  near  the  Calumet  River,  and 
are  operated  by  the  Chicago  Forge  iS;  Bolt  Works; 
officers.  A.  K.  Adams,  president  ;  Fred  M.  Steele,  sec- 
retary, and  Louis  Wilkinson,  superintendent.  The  com- 
pany have  a  capital  Of  $125,000  and  employ  two  hun- 
dred men.  In  addition  to  the  bolts  marie,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  car-axles  forged  at  the  works,  and 
tools  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The  various  buildings 
are  constantly  being  enlarged  by  accessions  and  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  built,  in  a  short  time  the  enlarged 
accommodations  are  found  to  l>e  too  limited. 

Among  other  factors  of  the  prosperity  of  South 
Chicago  may  be  mentioned  the  car  shops  of  the  Haiti- 
more  tt  Ohio,  and  New  York,  Chicago  \-  St.  Louis 
railroads.  Of  the  necessities  of  the  town,  whereby  a 
company  is  created  and  carries  on  a  successful  business, 
the  South  Chicago  I  >ock  Company  may  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  pile-driving  and  dredging  performed  by 
this  company  are  integers  of  the  slip  and  dock  system, 
that  renders  otherwise  inaccessible  points  in  Sotith 
Chicago  vantage  grounds  for  yards  and  warehouses. 
Some  of  the  work  performed  is  as  follows  :  The  South 
Chicago  Dock  Company  completed  12,000  feet  of  dock- 
age on  the  west  side  of  the  Calumet  River,  between 
One  Hundredth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  streets. 
The  Calumet  &  Chicago  Canal  and  Doc  k  Company 
constructed  Last  vear  a  slip  1.500  feet  long,  admitting 
three  abreast  an v  lake  vessels,  and  1,800  feet  of  outer 
breakwater,  extending  south  from  South  Chicago  har- 
bor. Its  dockage  between  the  Fort  Wayne  bridge  and 
the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills  on  the  west  bank  be- 
ing now  all  rented  at  six  dollars  per  foot,  the  company 
have  begun  a  similar  system  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  accommodate  the  coal  business  arising  from 
the  location  of  the  coal-distributive  station  for  the  West 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  Block  109,  lying  north 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  bridge.  Thus  what  was  con- 
sidered the  great  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
region  is  demonstrated  to  be  its  great  natural,  practical 
utilization.  The  fenny  character  of  the  soil  and  its 
low-lying  situation  were  deemed  fatal  obstructions  to 
either  comfortable  residence  or  prosperous  transaction 
of  business,  but  this  very  moory  characteristic  renders 
it  easily  dredged,  and  the  sump  taken  from  the  morass 
hcing  deposited  upon  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  pros- 
pective slip,  raises  such  bank  above  the  conterminous 
level  and  makes  it  available  for  all  purposes.  The 
dockage  being  the  primal  consideration,  as  making  the 
points  of  warehousing  interests  easily  accessible,  the 
squashy  nature  of  South  Chicago  soil  is  its  principal 
recommendation,  especially  as  the  vast  pile  ot  the  roll- 
ing mill  edifices  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  satisfactorily 
testify  to  the  |K>wers  of  sustcntation  of  the  subsoil. 
Just  the  sagacity  of  the  inceptors  of  the  Calumet  & 


Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company  in  descrying  this 
fact  has  made  their  fortunes  ;  that,  and  their  persistent 
obtrusion  upon  the  public  notice,  of  the  facilities  South 
Chicago  proffered  for  commercial  purposes.  The  his- 
tory of  the  region  is  one  of  tardy  recognition  of  in- 
herent advantages,  of  intrinsic  value  becoming  known 
and  tangibly  appreciated  despite  influential  opposition. 
In  the  annals  of  the  town,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  especial  boom  that  led  to  its  present  populous  and 
thrifty  condition  ;  that  some  individuals  may  have  over- 
estimated the  present  necessities  of  the  time  wherein 
they  inaugurated  ventures  is  only  an  epitome  of  the 
general  history  of  Western  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  ; 
but  in  a  town  like  South  Chicago,  the  wildest  dreams 
of  visionaries  are  distanced  by  cold  mercantile  matter  of 
fact. 

On  June  24,  1873,  a  convention  was  held  at  South 
Chicago,  where  John  L.  Bcveridge  predicted  that 
"I,ake  Michigan  will  forever  sing  the  blessings  of  the 
day  when  this  harbor  is  opened."  A  little  flamboyant, 
but  true  nevertheless. 

Sou  i'H  Chicago  a  Fort  of  Entry. — South  Chi- 
cago was  made  a  port  of  entry,  tributary  to  the  Chicago 
district,  in  1873.  1  '>e  following  table  exhibits  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  sail  and  steam  vessels,  with 
their  gross  tonnage  ;  also  the  amount  of  dues  collected, 
as  follows  : 
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The  deputy  collector  at  South  Chicago  is  John  L. 
Marsh  ;  the  particulars  exhibited  were  kindly  furnished 
by  I".  C  Greene,  deputy  collector  of  the  Chicago  Cus- 
tom House.  This  is  a  lecture  on  the  growth  of  the 
town.  Andrew  Rrimbill  first  opened  his  real  estate 
office  in  1873  ;  the  first  personal  enterprise  of  that 
nature  in  the  town.  From  1873  to  the  present  time  the 
progress  of  the  town  has  been  that  of  any  commercial 
center  ;  augmentation  by  producing  or  manufacturing 
establishments  and  their  employes.  The  advent  of 
large  numbers  of  inhabitants  rendered  necessary  the 
presence  of  clergymen  to  minister  unto  their  spiritual 
needs,  and  the  following  account  specifies  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  the  various  denominational  sodali- 
ties, as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  ;  definite  data  as  to 
foreign  congregations  being  sometimes  impossible  of 
acquisition,  because  of  the  collaborator's  ignorance  of 
the  majority  of  the  languages,  distributed  at  the  philo- 
logical grab-bag  of  the  Tower  of  (label. 

The  first  religious  gatherings  at  the  settlement  of 
Ainsworth  were  those  of  the  Catholics.  The  first  license 
for  a  fcrrv  was  given  to  William  See,  a  clergyman  and 
blacksmith,  but  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  that  he  ever 
even  visited  the  Calumet  region  ;  still  less  held  any  relig- 
ious service.  Therefore  the  palm  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Oospcl  must  be  given  *o  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Catholic  missionaries,  who  founded 
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The  Parish  or  St.  Patrick's  is  an  old  established 
partition  bv  the  Catholic  Church,  and  at  one  time 
embraced  the  entire  district  from  the  city  limits  to  the 
Iniliana  State  line.    The  first  church  of  St.  Patrick  s 
was  built  in  1860,011  the  site  of  the  present  Boweu 
school,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Kcilcv,  the  proprietor  of  said 
site.    Hanllv  was  the  church  limbed  when  tlie  war 
broke  out,  and  Father  Kellcy  became  the  chaplain  of 
Mulligans  Brigade.    After  spending  two  years  as  such 
military  ecclesiastic  he  returned  in  shattered  health,  and 
lived  only  lung  enough  to  see  his  little  church  com- 
pleted and  the  cross  raised  upon  it,  above  the  ruin*  of 
the  Indian  wigwams.  •    The  following  list  comprises 
the  Incumbent*  of  the  office  of  parish  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Patrick'*:  Reverends  Thomas  Kellcy, 
Peter  Corchran.  Peter  O'Dowd,  P.  J.  Murphy,  P.  J. 
C.onwav,  —  Bowles,    R   J.    Potter,    Michael  Lyons, 
Thomas  F.  I.eydon,  Thomas  Kennedy.  —  Campbell,  P. 
M,  Flannigan,  James  Cassman,  Penis  A.  Tighc  and 
Martin  van  de  I.aar.    The  latter  assumed  charge  of  the 
parish  on  February  ti,  1880,  when  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  within  the  parochial 
boundaries.     He  was  the  first   resident  pastor,  and 
established  the  parochial  house  and  raised  and  enlarged 
the  church  and  underneath  it  built  an  excellent  school, 
well  ventilated,  commodious  and  with  separate  rooms 
for  the  scholars  of  different  grades,    Prior  to  Mr.  Van 
de  l.aar's  incumbency  there  was  no  school.    It  was 
established  in  August,  iSSja  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  academy  of  Saint 
"Xavier,  Chicago  J  the  attendance,  threeinonths  after  its 
establishment  was  two  hundred  and  forty.  Itsdimensions 
arc  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Thcchurch 
and  school  are  worth  about  $9,500.  the  parsonage  about 
$4,000,  and  nine  lots  belonging  to  the  church,  about 
$1.5,500.    The  congregation  has  about  four  hundred 
families,  or  some  three  thousand  people  amenable  to  the 
religious  direction  of  the  parish  priest.     The  church  is 
a  neat  building  capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  com- 
fortably, and  is  well  adapted  for  auditory  purpose*,  It 
has  emblematic  stained  windows  behind  the  organ  loft, 
and  one  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  representing 
Saint  Patrick  and  Saint  Bridget.    Rev.  .Martin  Van  de 
I.aar  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Uois-le-Duc,  Holland, on 
April  9,  1844.  and  studied  six  years  in  the  Petit  Setni- 
nairc.  and  six  years  in  the  (irand  Seminaire,  of  l!ois-lc- 
Duc,  in  the  Septentrionale  District.    He  left  Holland  in 
187 1.  arriving  in  Chicago  the  same  rear,  and  remained 
there  as  assistant  Priest  of  Saint  CnhtmlikiH's  Church, 
until  his  assignment  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Patrick's. 
Father  van  de  Liar  has  the  typical  traits  of  the  old 
Hollanders,  sturdy,  persistent  industry  -,  paiu.stak-.ng  am) 

unwearying  application  and  firm  tenacity  of  purpose  ; 
in  his  physique  and  characteristics,  ami  in  the  revicw.d 
of  the  labor  he  has  performcc,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
descent  from  the  men  who  fought  the  encroaching  sea, 
and  little  by  little  ultimately  conquered  the  ocean,  lie 
lias  for  assistant  priest,  Father  Owen  kellcy,  who  com- 
menced his  duties  on  August  10,  188^.  Mr.  Kellev  isa 
graduate  of  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Suinicians,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  second  church, in  point  of  early  organization,  is 
the  Immakuel  Evangelical  Lu  rnr.R.\N  Chi  rch.  It 
i* situated  on  Houston  Avenue  between  Ninetieth  and 
Ninety-first  streets,  and  ts  a  neat  two-story  frame  build- 
ing. The  first  Lutheran  congregation,  organised  in 
1 87 1 ,  was  that  of  this  church,  of  which  Ferdinand  Foeder- 
lein,  now  in  Homewond,  Cook  County,  was  pastor ;  he 
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was  SllO  ceded  by  H.  P.  Dubnurg.  nnw  in  fll.nl;  Oak.Coo't 
County,  and  he  by  the  present  pastor,  Carl  FasslelJt, 
in  May,  1S70.  The  congregation  comprises  about  one 
hundred  Swedish  families,  of  whom  about  fifty  ire 
church  members.  The  parochial  school,  conducted  h 
Swedish  and  Fnglish,  has  about  seventy-five  jujiiis; 
Adolph  Hcrier  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  pastor.  The  church  building, 
school  and  property,  is  valued  at  about  $7,000. 

The  FiKsi  Coscio.i; ai ional  Chtrch  — On  N-p- 
tetnber  1'',  1^7:,  .1  meeting  was  held  at  Harbor  Avcntr, 
whereat  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  aggrega- 
tion and  tin.  erection  ofa  bouse  of  worship  was  discosHi  I 
It  was  then  do  ided  and  a  constitution  was  adopted  anil 
the  following  names  signed  thereto:  Gideon  E.  Clark.* 
Klant  G.Clark.  David  McDote, Charles  E,  Bacon,  t.K. 
Ci Kites,  i  red  C.  \Veisiogle.  Louis  VVetslogle,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Weislogl. .        (''  L.  Tiffany,  T.  S.  Spaffnnl,  G  K. 
Edwards,  R.  H.  Kent,  W.  K.  Dcmpsey,  R  B.  Pooler.  I 
F.  Persise,  Jr.,  ().  F.  Gear,  Robert  Cuvert  and  J.  C 
I  luckworth.    Coder  the  auspices  of  this  congregations 
church  was  built  and  completed  about  New  Year's  day, 
1873.    Of  this  church  Rev.  C.  A.  Towlc  liecanu-  pastor 
in  the  fall  of  1875.    This  was  the  original  Congrejo.- 
tional  society.    In  the  spring  of  1874  the  following  per- 
sons met  and  organized  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  South  Chicago:    William  H.  MiUer.t  first  de«»n; 
Marv  \  Miller,  Flora  Miller,  Richard  Ransom,  Marina 
A  Ransom.  Jacob  Schcll,  Marv  M.  Schell,  Charles  fc. 
Bacon,  Sarah  F.   Brandt,  Jane  Caddick.  M.  Jennie 
Towle.  and  C.  A.  Towlc,  first  pastor.    On  August  1 
1S76,  C.  A.  Towle  left  and  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  at 
the  New  England  Congregational  Church,  had  the  n» 
plying  of  the  pulpit  until  January  I,  1877,  when  Kev.  i_. 
H.  Rogers,  of  Chicago,  served  as  pastor  until  May  "5; 
1877.  and  then  Rev.  W.  B.  Floyd  occupied  the  pulr»l 
until  October  1.  1877.    After  that  date  the  pulpit  fj* 
desultorilv  occupied  until  ChrLstmas  of  1878,  when  Rev 
T.  A.  Wa'dsworth  assumed  charge  of  theChurcliand  re- 
mained about  a  year.    Then  again  there  was  a  casual 
supplv  until  April  10.  ittt,  when  Rev.  George  Hiram 
Bird  occupied  the  pulpit  on  probation;  he  wasca  icui- 
the  pastorate  June  17.  1M1,  the  society  met  and  con- 
curred in  the  call  June  24.  Mh  and  on  June  »  W. 
he  accepted.    On  July  7  a  ^u»cil  ™r"P    c  JTf5 
iiastors  convened  for  his  examination  and  oriimaiiorc 

George  Hiram  Bird  was  born  in  M.lford,  »• 
<„,  |uh  ;.  .8,4.  but  passed  almost  all  his earl rWe* 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  his  primary  studies  being  T"^  ; 
at  the  grammar  school  at  that  place.-  Next  he  «*W 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  where  he  graduated" 
,S;o.    He  was  then  in  business  with  h.s  father  .»» 
foundry  at  Cainbridgcport.  Mass..  for  one  and  ■ 
vears.  '  In  the  fall  of  .877  he  entered  HanraM  u» 
lege,  graduating  in  the  summer  o 1*75  <  \ "  .  '  • 
year  he  taught  school  at  Foxb^.ro,  Mass..  arid  junn, 
this   peri.nl  of  teaching  decided  upon  StuUJ  Rg 
the  ministry.     In  the  fall  of  1876  Mr.  Bird  went  1   > ; 
Haven  Theological  Seminary  and  staid  there  w  _ 
preaching  in  Albany.  Maine,  during  the        "  '., 
vacations     In  the  fall  of  •«;*  he  continued  h.s tl  - 
teal  studies...  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  6" 
ing  there  in  the  .  lass  of  1879;  the  summer 0   "■■«  F 
he  s].e,.l  at  Augusta,  Me.,  taking  a  post  B^U""  ^ 
at  Andover.  July  1.  iS«o.    In  this  month  he  .  are : 
and  located  in  Englcwood.  preaching  tnen  • 
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weeks,  when  he  was  invited  to  settle  there;  while  con- 
sidering the  matter  he  was  invited  to  Sooth  Chicago  and 
came  in  iSSi.  In  the  winter  of  1881-82  the  church  was 
enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  previous  congrega- 
tional capacity,  having  room  now  (or  three  hundred 
people;  it  was  occupied,  with  services,  the  PiM  Sunday 
in  March.  18S2.  It  is  now  twenty-four  feet  by  sixty 
feet  in  area,  with  a  wing  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty- 
six  feet  connected  thereto,  and  is  worth,  with  the 
ground,  about  $5,000.  The  congregation  numbers 
about  two  hundred  and  the  Sunday-school  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  This  church  also  maintains  a 
mission  Sunday-school,  at  the  Ninety  -  eighth  ■  street 
Danish  Chapel',  of  some  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
children. 

Swedish  Baptist  Church.  —  This  congregation 
also  meets  at  the  Congregational  Church,  and  is  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  F.  Landqtllst 

Swedish  Methodist  Church.  — This  congrega- 
tion have  a  neat  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Exchange  Avenue  and  Ninety-first  Street;  they  have- 
no  regular  supply  for  the  pulpit  at  present.  The 
church  numbers  about  twenty-live  members,  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  in  1882.  A  Free  Meth- 
odist congregation  also  meets  here. 

Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.— The 
Danes  of  South  Chicago,  who  profess  the  faith  of 
this  Church,  meet  at  their  church  on  Ninety-eighth 
Street,  near  Commercial  Avenue.    The  last  pastor,  who 

regularly  supplied  the  pulpit,  was  Rev.  H.  P. "Duborg. 
The  Danish  Chapel  of  the  Congregational  Mission  also 
have  services  at  the  same  place. 

German  Baptist  Church— This  congregation  is 
a  mission  from  the  Church  at  Colehour.  and  was 
organized  April  18,  1882  ;  pastor,  Gotthard  Mengel. 
Meetings  are  held  in  the  church  building  that  was 
first  opened  on  October  1,  1SS2,  on  Superior  Avenue, 
near  Ninety-second  Street,  on  Sunday  evening ;  the 
congregation  at  time  of  organization  was  fifty,  and  the 
Sunday-school  .scholars  forty ;  the  congregation  at 
present  numbers  sixty-four,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday-school  averages  seventy-seven.  The  value  of 
the  church  property  is  §2,929. 

First  Baptist  Church. — The  congregation  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  meet  in  the  building  belonging  to 
the  German  Baptist  Church,  and  have  the  pulpit  sup- 
plied by  studentsH'rom  the  Morgan  Park  Seminary.  D. 
I).  O'Deil  l>eing  the  gentleman  who  now  performs  that 
function.  The  congregation  is  not  large,  but  is  com- 
posed of  earnest  workers. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Bethanv 
CHURCH. — This  church  was  first  organized  in  June, 
1880,  with  about  twenty-seven  members.  The  trustees 
then  were  Ola  I'ctcrson,  Nels  Munson,  G.  A.  Johnson, 
Nels  Paulson,  Charles  P.  Sjoquist  and  Magnus  Johnson, 
and  these  trustees  held  office  until  January  1. 1881,  when 
a  regular  election  was  held.  The  congregation  met  for 
some  time  in  the  Taylor  school  and  then  in  the  school- 
room of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  The  church 
was  commenced  in  August,  1881,  and  completed  in 
February,  1882,  the  building  of  which  cost  $-M5°- 
The  Ca'lumet  &  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company 
gave  one  lot  to  the  c  hurch  ;  the  other  cost  $600  :  they 
are  now  worth  §1,250  each.  There  was  never  a  regular 
minister  of  this  Church,  the  pulpit  having  been  supplied 
from  the  Augustana,  Rock  Island.  College.  The  con- 
gregation now  numbers  al>out  two  hundred.  The  Sun- 
day-school was  inaugurated  in  1882,  and  has  an  average 
attendance  of  fortv-five  scholars.  The  present  trustees 
of  the  church  are  Ola  Peterson,  Nels  Munson,  John 
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Lindquist,  John  Peterson,  Pchr  August  Israelson  and 
Jacob  Gotthard  Vallin  ;  the  deacons  are  Nels  Munson, 
John  Peterson.  P.  A.  Israelson.  Magnus  Johnson,  Charles 
P.  Sjoquist  and  Carl  Magnus  Swenson.  In  connection 
with  the  church  the  Lutheran  secular  school  was 
held,  three  months'  tuition  having  been  given  in 
1882,  Miss  Anna  C.  Vide'n,  principal;  and  four  months' 
instruction  imparted  in  1S83,  A.  P.  Martin,  principal. 
The  sessions  of  the  school  were  held  in  the  church  and 
the  average  attendance  was  forty-four. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  — This  religious 
body  was  organized  November  18,  1875,  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  South  Chicago,  with  Elder  Gloss  of  Joliet, 
in  the  chair.  The  name  adopted  was  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  South  Chicago,  and 
the  officers  were  K.  Ransom,  secretary  ;  Stephen 
Hawkins,  treasurer;  E.  W.  Parmeley,  C.  E.  Bacon,  U.  P. 
Edmond,  A.  J  Burroughs  and  R.  Ransom,  trustees,  and 
R.  Ransom,  E.  W.  Parmeley  and  Lewis  Burnwood, 
stewards.  The  congregation  now  numliers  about  forty- 
live,  w  ith  a  Sunday-school  of  about  one  hundred;  church 
is  held  in  the  Masonic  Block  and  Rev.  John  Lee  is  the 
pastor.  The  present  trustees  are  Andrew  Krimbill,  G. 
B.  Hannahs,  Lorenzo  D.  liarr,  Nathan  M.  Reynolds, 
Fen tO II  Tinsley  and  William  Marsh.  The  Church  owns 
five  lots  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Superior  Avenue 
and  Ninety-first  Street,  worth  $4,000,  whereon  it  is 
intended  to  build  a  handsome  church. 

The  Church  oe  the  IMMACULATE  Conception.* 
—  This  church  was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1S82 
by  Rev.  John  Kadziejewski.  and  is  composed  of  Poles, 
The  church  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Eighty  eighth 
Street  and  Commercial  Avenue,  and  is  one  of  the  mast 
prominent  objects  in  the  landscape  when  entering  the 
city  from  the  west.  It  is  a  large  two-storied  frame 
building,  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  the  first 
floor  being  used  for'  secular  school  purposes,  at  which 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  children  attend.  The  school  is 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word  from 
Texas.  When  the  Church  was  founded  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  in  the  parish,  now  there  are 
twf)  hundred  and  fifty  that  attend  services.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  $18,000,  of  the  land  $5,600. 

The  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.— 
This  Catholic  congregation  was  founded  in  the  spring 
of  1882  by  Kcv.  Mathias  William  Barth,  the  first  pastor. 
The  temporary  church  and  school  edifice  is  a  frame 
building  forty  feet  by  eighty-five  feet,  the  first  story  being 
used  for  a  school  and  the  upper  story  for  church  pur- 
poses. It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ninety-first  Street 
and  Exchange  Avenue,  and  cost  $9,200;  the  ground  per- 
tainingtothc  church  comprises  five  lots  twenty-five  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  cost  $.3,710. 
The  parish  at  the  formation  of  the  church  had  torty- 
five  families  ;  it  now  numliers  ninety-five  The  school 
is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Francis  from  Joliet, 
and  there  religious  and  secular  instruction  is  given  ;  the 
regular  attendance  thereat  is  eighty  children. 

South  Chicago  Presbyterian  Church.  —  This 
l>ody  was  organized  in  June,  1882,  with  fourteen 
members.  They  then  met,  and  still  continue  to 
meet,  at  Centennial  Hall ;  the  pastor  still  being  the  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  congregation,  Rev.  O.  W.  Latti- 
more.  The  members  of  the  Church  now  number  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  averages 
fifty-five  children.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  congrega- 
tion, to  erect  a  church  edifice  within  the  ensuing  year. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Zion's  Church 

•  A»  Oil-  pneit  in  ch»nre  at  thii  church  t.f»nln  only  Polish,  ond  u  Ihn 
cnltaboMtur  *  «•>  rx.i  s^ak  ilut  language  Bucntlr,  be  is  indebted  Tor  llirte 
|..r<KiiUr.  to  Rev.  M.  W.  U«rth. 
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is  the  result  of  a  secession  from  the  Irnmanucl  Lutheran 
Church,  occasioned  by  an  inability  upon  the  part  of  the 
seeedcrs  to  subscribe   to  a  Calvanistic  doctrine  of 
predestination.    The  first  meeting  of  the  anti-Calvinists 
was  held  in  January,  1S82,  and  commencing  at  8  l».  m., 
lasted    until  after   midnight.    Consequent  upon  this 
meeting  the  Church  was  organized  in  March,  1S82.  and 
the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  church  on  .Superior 
nor  Avenue,  between  Ninety-lint  and  Ninety-second 
streets,  on  April  2,  1881.    At  the  same  lime  the  school 
was  established,  wherein   is  taught  an  English-tier- 
man  course  of  study,  lused  upon  religious  princi- 
ples; of  this  school  the  former  principal  was  C.  F. 
E.   Sauter,  who  was   succeeded   by    F.  Ganschow 
The  pastor,  Heinrich  Karl  (iotthelf   Doermann,  has 
funeral  supervision  of  the  school      Uc  is  .  man  wh  1 
commands  respect  by  the  <|uiet  fervor  of  his  belief 
and  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  nature.    The  congre- 
gation   numbered     twenty-six     at      its  inception 
and    now  has   thirty-two  members;   the    school  has 
grown  from   thirteen  to  seventv-two    scholars,  and 
the  Sunday-school  has  an  average  attendance  of  about 
about  eighty-five.    The  church  building  and  grounds 
are  valued  at  §,;,ooo. 

From  this  syllabus  of  the  various  creeds  taught  in 
many  languages,  .t  is  apparent  that  a  man  must  be 
extremely  isolated  in  his  dogmatism  and  language,  if 
his  theological  beliefs  could  not  receive  sustenance  and 
comfort  m  the  churches  of  South  Chicago 

Fire  Department.— On  August  24.  1874,  a  com- 
pany was  organized  to  operate  the  chemical  engine  in- 
ended  for  this  company.  The  members  were  about 
the  same  as  those  of  Hose  Company  No.  c  ;  A  R 
Ilcck  was  captain  and  M.  B.  Arnold  secretary.  The 
chemical  engine  was  received  by  the  company  in  Octo- 
ber, ,fc74  am  placed  in  their  first  house,  an  old  build- 
'ng  on  Harbor  Avenue,  between  Ninety-first  and 
Nmety-second  streets,  that  had  been  donated  to  the 
company  by  James  H.  Bowen.  and  repaired  by  he 
members  of  the  company.  .  y 

n,nv  vN"Veml,Cr  *5'  ,-79'  South  C1,ica«"  »"«  Com- 
pany No  5  was  organized  ;  the  chemical  engine  wis 
sent  to  Oakland  and  subsequently  sold  a 3"  a  hand 
wheTh™  I  I'"11'  h<M,k  am!  laJw«  «««*  one  two 
oanv  The  feT  "'"I  PUrChaSKl  f°r  the  US<"  f,f  lh< 
Patrick  \i  r  Tmt*n  Werc  :  A  R  Ucck-  l,rcside'»  5 
man,   Adam  (.nesel,  first  assistant;   W    |  \lc\Vv 

^nilder'-'  wi,Jl)h'VA,   M<M'  f°'™ 

booked \  X  p m,urcy-  assi^nt  f«rcman 
nook  ami  ladder ;  Peter  Carr,  secretary  •  Charles  V 

Louis'  !Srr,:  1  h°'i>as  F  Doyle, 

THvTV  i-i  1  fei''  Get,rge  K  Kdwarda,  P. 
Hani'  lY  1      , -?rkl   F,?0mas  Culver.  E.  Dougherty 

"tin     ■  ^  l5",e$  J°hnson-  Thomas  Hoyle,  Co? 

Peter   XI r V™"*'        Richa«ls.  W  »  Kansted 
Ite  company  |„„  ,„„«  „„„drt,, 


Richards,  caiuain    Pe^er  (  ,rr         y       :  Ge<>rfie  W 
i.      tiusse,  (Juries  &.  Bowman.  Otto  Schocn- 


ing.  John  \\.  Leigh,  Albert  D.  Hcndey,  C  Vlnccm 
Christ,  Rasch,  Harry  Stallman,  Adam  Griesel  Charles 
Myers.  Riley  L.  Mickey  and  I..hn  Born. 

On  August  6,  1876,  a  yachting  event  occurred  at 
South  (  hicago  that  being  the  first  time  the  Chicago  vadit 
clubs  visited  the  South  Chicago  docks.  Eleven  vachts 
l>articipated  in  the  excursion,  as  follows:  "  Fletrtning "' 
Commodore  Tim  Bradley,  head  of  the  squadron-  HAnue 
Louise  Carey,"  Vice-Commodore  William  T.'li;™,, 
Rear  Commander  John  A.  Farrow  and  Secretary*  f' 
Kroner  ;  ••  Peri,"  Treasurer  fohn  F.  Triggs;  "Frolic," 
Captain  John  Prindiville  ;  "  Lulu,"  Captain  William  E 
Miller,  and  the  yachts  •'  Zephyr,"  "  Falcon,"  "  ValijiM." 
"  Lizzie,  "  Dawn  "  and  '•  Drew." 

Diversity  of  theological  opinion  creates  a  multiplk- 
lly  of  churches,  difference  of  nationality  f^ets  a 
variety  of  secret  societies.  While  some  admire  the 
calm  placidity  of  the  initiations  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, others  are  not  content  unless  they  are  subjected 
to  Druidical  hammer  and  longs,  or  the' severe  ordeals 
demanded  by  kindred  organizations.  It  is  a  curious 
fai  i  also  that  the  inetaphysn  al,  deliberative  t'lernian 
always  takes  his  secret  societies  highly  spiced  with  ihe 
"hudale  tyni  tfenuam  rW  clt  eiilnile "  element ;  cre- 
ating the  suspicion  to  the  woe-begone  novitiate  that 
Dtmtuh  on!,;-  von  Harugari  really  may  mean  to  him  the 
(ierman  order  of  Hari-Kari.  Phis  fact  is  a  peculiar 
stud)  for  the  ethnologist  and  pln-sio!,  gist  Went  \  % 
fact  of  a  southern  race  who  arc  hot-blooded  and  impul- 
sive, in  lieu  of  a  phlegmatic,  steady,  careful  people,  im 
peculiarity  would  be  observable.  It  is.  however,  a  fart 
that  in  the  itnpartation  of  degrees  by  (ierman  lodge*, 
such  degrees  arc  customarily  about  the  boiling  point. 
This,  however,  may  not  apply  to  Mfi.omama  Lodge, 
No. 

D.  O.  H.,  which  was  organized  February  1, 
1874,  by  Henry  Trager,  and  at  that  date  had  thirteen 
members  ;  it  now  has  fifty-eight  members,  a  fund  of 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  no  debts,  and  the  follow ing 
officers:  Charles  Bergner.  O.  B.;  Richard  I).  Leader, 
U.  B.;  Mathew  Sanlcy,  secretary;  Peter  Ringclbenjer, 
treasurer,  and  Frank  Spaeti,  financial  secretary. 

South  Chicago,  Stamm  222,  United  Order  of  R«l 
Men,  was  chartered  September  4,  1881,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members :  John  Born,  Fritz  Lciu, 
Adolf  Oelkers,  Peter  Weber,  Charles  Buschcl,  H  Ker- 
ker,  Fritz  Meyer,  |oscph  Petrij,  Jacob  Sicbert,  Will- 
iam Mosler,  Joseph  Michel  and  Anton  Zunwtein. 
The  first  officers  were  :  John  Horn,  O.  (". ;  Fritz  l.etw, 
U.  C. ;  Joseph  Michel,  B.  C.  ;  Peter  Weber.  P. :  Chr. 
Anderson,  1st  S.;  Charles  Buschel,  ad  S.;  Joseph  Petri). 
T.J  Henry  Kerker,  K.;  Simon  Willnau,  W.,  and  Anton 
Zumstcin,  G.  The  present  officers  are :  Henry  Kerker. 
O.  C;  John  Wulf,  U.  C;  Anton  Zumstein.  B.  Cj  fcM 
Weber.  P.;  Charles  Buschel.  tst  S  :  Hit  Heinscn.  H  S.l 
Jac.  Seter,  T  ;  Max  Bermes,  K.;  Gus.  Preuss,  W  .  and 
Otis.  Mass,  G. 

South  Chicago  Lodge,  No.  696,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  the  first 
lodge  in  the  village,  was  chartered  August  26.  J»I| 
with  the  following  charter  members:  Andrew  Knni- 
bill,  John  J.  Davis.  Oeorgc  B.  Hannahs,  M.  W.  Gall"*- 
tel,  John  E.  Danielson  and  Peter  Jefferson.  I  he  nrst 
initiations — occurring  the  same  evening— were  jW™™ 
Mcintosh,  Charles  H.  Krimbill,  J.  L  Back,  J.  1>- 
iams  and  I ).  T.  Davis.  The  lodge  has  now  a  meml 
ship  of  about  fifty  members,  meets  e' 
evening  and  has  the  following  officers : 


ne  looge  it*^  i<«™  ™  . 
ship  of  about  fifty  members,  meets  every  ThurWBy 
evening  and  has  the  following  officers :  C.  H.  Krun- 
bill,  N.  G.;  C.  J.  Danielson,  V.  G.;  J.  A.  Mcintosh.  I 
S.;  Frank  McWinnie,  R.  S.;  A.  O.  Avery,  treasurer, 
James  Riddell,  warden;  J.  S.  Willard,  C;  A.  KnM 
chaplain;  George  B.  Hannahs,  Rep.;  T.  D  Avann,R-  S. 
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N.  G.;  J.  A.  Danielson,  L.  S.  N.  G.;  G.  D.  Uebele,  R. 
S.  V.  G.;  P.  leffcrson,  L.  S.  V.  G.;  X.  Heinsen,  0.  G.; 
J.  D.  Williams,  L  G.;  G.  Prosser.  R.  S.  S. 

Harbor  Lodge,  Xo.  731,  A.,  F.  &  A.  M.,  received  its 
dispensation  April  15,  1875,  and  was  chartered  Octo- 
ber 1 8;  v  with  the  following  charter  members  :  A. 
R.  Beck,  \V.  M.;  George  K.  Fdwards,  S.  \V,;  \V.  It. 
Arnold,  I.  \V.;  R.  Ransom,  T.;  Peter  Schlund,  S.;  \V. 
J.  McVay,  S.  I)  :  William  Culver,  J.  D.;  John  B.  Char- 
honneau,  tyler  ;  Abe  Kleinman,  A.  M.  Ellis,  F.  M.  Web- 
ster, A.  J.  Burroughs  and  Andrew  Krimbill.  The  first 
raising  was  in  September,  1875,  that  of  A.  M.  Ellis. 
The  present  officers  are  :  R.  L.  Lindlev,  \V.  M.; 
T.  D.  Atom,  S.  \V.;  \V.  H.  Jones  J.  w.;  A.  R. 
Beck,  treasurer  ;  \V.  I,  Mc.Vay,  secretary;  George  K. 
Edwards,  S.  I).;  B,  Dangherty,  J.  I).,  and  S.  M.  Ar- 
nold, tyler.    The  membership  is  ninety-six. 

Triluminar  Lodge.  U.  I).,  has  the  following  member* 
ship  :  S.  B.  Bendell,  W.  M.;  A.  W.  McLaughJin,  S.  W.; 
George  O.  Brine,  J.  W.;  Jacob  Hermann,  T.;  John 
Mergenthalcr,  S.;  J.  G.  Lan'ing,  S.  I).;  I..  A.  White,  J. 

D.  J  E.  Erfurth,  tyler;  G.  I).  Ucbcle,  G.  A.  Bengstoii, 
W.  H.  Wilkenson,  ( >scar  Patterson,  Joseph  Snyder, 
William  C  Clark.  Mauritz  Keil,  William  Farnswnrth.  S. 
P.  Miller.  H.  J.  Ellis,  Thomas  W.  Johnston  and  James 
McElvoy. 

Sinai  Chapter,  Xo.  185,  R.  A.  M.,  received  a  dispen- 
sation December  15,  18S1,  and  was  chartered  October 
17,  1882.  The  first  officers  were  A.  R.  Beck.  M.  E.  H. 
P.;  W.  B.  Arnold,  E.  K..;  George  K.  Edwards,  E.  S.;  E. 
P.  Summers,  secretary.  The  first  team  that  passed 
through  the  arch  were  R.  L.  Lindlev,  J.  I).  Wright  and 
R.  J.  Rowlands,  and  the  feat  was  successfully  accom- 
plished on  March  6,  1882.  The  present  officers  of  the 
chapter  are  :    A.  R.  Beck.  M.  E.  H.  P.;  W.  B.  Arnold, 

E.  K.;  Thomas  Dewier,  E.  S.;  J.  D.  Wright,  C.  of  H.J 
J.  G.  Laning.  P.  S.;  Louis  Bush,  R.  A.  C;  Ambrose  X. 
-Smith.  G.  M,  3d  V.  j  Isaac  H.  Bendell.  G.  M.  2d  V  ; 
J.  Hermann,  G.  M.  1st  V.;  T.  D.  Avann,  secretary,  and 
August  Schnell,  treasurer.  The  nuinber  of  royal  arch 
companions  is  forty-eight.  The  Chapter  and  Blue 
Lodge  meet  at  the' Masonic  Hall,  corner  of  Houston 
Avenue  and  Ninety-Second  Street. 

South  Chicago  Division,  Xo.  85,  S.  of  T-,  was 
organized  October  10,  1881,  with  James  Hcnshaw, 
W.  P.;  Mrs.  Flora  Grant.  W.  A.;  B.  F.  Hill,  Jr.,  R. 
S.;  W.  Willis,  F.  S.;  C.  E.  Bacon,  T.;  B.  C.  Garside. 
C,  and  T.  D.  Avann,  D.  G.  W.  P.  The  present  offi- 
cers are:  William  Henshaw,  W.  P.;  Lizzie  Jones.  W. 
A.;  W.  Cletenberg.  R.  S.;  J.  Alsop.  F.  S.;  T.  D.  Avann. 
T.;  B.  A.  Powers,  C.  and  George  W.  Richards,  D.  G. 
W.  P.    The  membership  is  one  hundred  and  ten. 

A.  E.  Burnside  Post.  No.  ioq.G.A.R..  Department  of 
Illinois,  located  at  South  Chicago,  was  organized  pursu- 
ant to  a  call  from  Alfred  Wilson,  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers and  circulated  by  means  of  hand-bills,  asking 
the  ex-soldiers  living  in  the  vicinity  to  assemble  at  Eig- 
en man's  Hall  on  the  evening  of  August  17.  1 881.  In 
answer  to  that  request  there  assembled  the  following,  by 
whom  Alfred  Wilson  was  unanimously  selected  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  ;  C.  B.  Rushmore,  T.  R.  Grant,  W. 
H.  Ford,  George  W.  Richards.  James  Henshaw.  E. 
Newell,  C.  E.  Bradford,  William  A.  Nuckels,  Adolph 
Oelkers  and  William  Kratzenbcrg.  Another  meeting 
was  held  August  27,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
organization  of  a  post,  on  the  evening  of  September  14, 
1881.  On  that  evening  the  post  was  organized,  with 
the  following  charter  members  :  Alfred  Wilson.  T.  R. 
Grant.  W.  H.  Ford,  W.  T.  Monical,  A.  J.  Scott.  James 
Henshaw,  Adolph  Oelkers,  George  W.  Richards,  C.  B. 


Rushmore,  ChrLs.  O'Bryan,  William  Kratzenbcrg, 
Charles  E.  Bradford.  William  Schncegass,  Henry  B. 
Newsam,  R.  W.  Washburn  and  George  A.  Wilson  ;  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  :  James  Henshaw, 
commander;  Alfred  Wilson,  S,  V.  commander;  T.  R. 
Grant,  J.  V.  commander:  Adolph  Octkcrs,  O.  I).; 
Chris.  O'Bryan,  0.  G.;  C.  B.  Rushmore,  chaplain;  A. 
J.  Scott,  Q.  M.;  M.  B.  Arnold,  surgeon,  and  Newton 
McKee.  adjutant.  The  present  officers  of  the  post  are: 
Alfred  Wilson,  commander  ;  L.  A.  White,  S.  V.  com- 
mander ;  L.  L.  Fosberry,  J.  V.  commander;  C.  B. 
Rushmore,  chaplain;  M.  B.  Arnold,  surgeon;  A.  N. 
Smith,  O.  D.;  Charles  Ricksii  ker,  O.  G.;  L.  L.  Den- 
nick,  i).  M.,  and  H.  C.  Hoffman,  adjutant.  The  post 
has  now  a  membership  of  fifty-five. 

CalumctCounc.il,  No.  569,  R.  A.,  was  instituted  March 
8,  1881,  with  thirty-one  charter  members.  The  present 
membership  is  fifty,  and  the  officers  are  :  S.  A.  Pow- 
ers, regent  ;  P.  M.  Conboy,  vice-regent ;  Fcnton  Tins- 
ley,  orator ;  Michael  Smith,  past  regent;  W.  H,  Sulli- 
van, secretary,  who  furnished  this  data  ;  George  F. 
Long,  collector ;  John  R.  Emerson,  treasurer  ;  C.  F. 
Swan,  chaplain;  C.  H.  Howell,  guide  ;  P.  Cratty,  war- 
den ;  A  W.  McLaughlen.  sentry,  and  Drs.  C.  F.  Swan 
and  A.  W.  McLaughlin,  medical  examiners. 

Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Associa- 
tion. Michigan  Lodge,  No.  1,  meets  at  South  Chicago; 
David  Ray.  president;  Thomas  McNamara,  vice-presi- 
dent :  Theophile  Laramie,  secretary  ;  William  McVey, 
financial  secretary,  and  William  Lowry.  treasurer. 

E.  E  Ellsworth  Division,  No,  12.  K.  P.,  was  instituted 
August  16,  18S3.  with  the  following  officers  :  J.  P. 
Otto.  C;  P-  C.  Davies.  I..  C;  G.  A.  Samonski :  H.; 
Charles  O'Neil,  R.;  H.  Evans,  T.;  J.  Hagan  (j.;  D. 
Rcid,  S..  and  J.  Lyon,  S.  B.  It  now  has  thirty  mem- 
bers and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Bowen  Lodge.  No.  122,  was  instituted  on  January 
18,  1S84,  by  District  Deputy  George  O.  Garnsey.  with 
the  following  officers:  W.  II.  Colehour,  P.  C;  John 
Hamburg,  C.  C;  Charles  Boldt,  Y.  C;  W.  H.  Taylor,  P.; 
W,  M.  Dixon,  K.  of  R.  and  S. ;  L.  N.  Dikkey.  M.  of 
F.;  Peter  Carr.  M.  of  E:  Gotlicb  Edelman.  M.  at  A.; 
William  Scholing.  I.  G.;  and  J.  C  Gomichson,  C).  G. 

Division  No.  0,  A.  (>.  H..*  was  instituted  Novem- 
ber 7,  187S,  with  the  following  officers:  Michael  Doyle, 
president;  E.  I).  Tobin,  vice-president;  Edward  Owens, 
recording  secretary;  James  Conley,  financial  secretary; 
snd  John  Fogarty.  treasurer.  The  present  officers  are: 
E.  D.  Tobin,  president;  Thomas  Egan,  vice-president; 
Michael  McManus,  financial  secretary;  John  Colbert, 
recording  secretary:  Thomas  Farrell,  treasurer,  and 
Bernard  Conway,  marshal.  'The  present  membership  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty. 

South  Chicago  Land  League  was  organized  March 
27.  i88t:  Dan  Duggan,  president  ;  James  F.  Duffy, 
vice-president ;  J.  J.  Larkin,  secretary,  and  Michael 
Doyle,  treasurer.  'The  membership  numbers  four  hun- 
dred. 'The  National  League  was  organized  October  12. 
1885,  with  Michael  Doyle,  president;  John  Murphy, 
vice-president:  Dan  Duggan,  secretary  ;  John  Colbert, 
treasurer,  and  tiftv  members. 

The  Mutual  Protective  Association  of  Hvi>k 
Park  has  the  following  officers:  Fritz  Jaeger,  president; 
August  Busse,  vice-president;  P.  C.  Crawford,  secretary, 
anil  C.  Eigenman.  treasurer. 

The  South  Chicago  Building  ,*  Loan  Asso- 
ciation has  the  following  officers:  A.  R.  Beck,  presi- 
dent^!. Beynon,  vice-president;  T.  D.  Avann.  secretary; 
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J.  R.  Hood,  treasurer;  I.  H.  Schtand,  attorney;  A.  R. 
Beck.  J.  Bcynon,  C  Rasch  W.  D.  Phillips,  E.  1).  Tpbin, 
II.  Heinson,  J.  E.  Danielson,  J.  Dorrans  and  A.  Krim- 
bill,  directors. 

South  ChKaOO  Sportsmkn's  Club  has  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Joseph  H.  Huberchet  k,  president;  E.  1- 
Hasscnstein.  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Daiiielson.  sec- 
retary and  trexsurer,  and  Charles  H.  Krimbill,  assistant 
treasurer. 

South  Chicago  Dramatic  Club  first  came  into 
existence  on  December  15,  1882,  with  the  following 
officers:  George  W.  Richards,  manager;  George  h 
Long,  stage  manager ;  B.C.  Garsidc,  secretary;  C.  S. 
BowMan,  treasurer;  Frank  C».  While,  musical  director. 
The  manager  is  also  the  manager  of  the  South  Chicago 
Opera  I  louse— owned  by  R.  A.  Davis— in  the  W  innipeg 
Block. 

Fihuciakv  Interests  are  represented  by  the  de- 
positary of  John  I..  Marsh,  the  Home  Bank,  and  the  Cal- 
umet National  Bank  of  South  Chicago,  which  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  South  Chicago  Bank,  of  which  J.  Ram- 
sey Flood  was  manager.  The  officers  of  the  Calumet 
National  Bank,  whose  organization  was  completed  in 
December,  1SS5,  are  H.  P.  Taylor,  president;  E.  (1. 
Clark,  vice-president,  and  C.  P.  Wilder,  cashier.  The 
directors  are  H.  I*.  Taylor,  E.  (J.  Clark,  Andrew  Krim- 
hill, A.  R  Heck,  C,  F  Swan,  C.  E.  Bacon  and  William 

A.  Hammond,  The  capital  is  §50,000 ;  the  slock  be- 
ing fully  paid  up  anil  held  by  the  directors,  except  an 
interest  of  which  C.  R.  Cummings  is  the  proprietor. 

The  Citizens'  Literary  Association  supports  this 
praiseworthy  institution,  the  rooms  pertaining  to  which 
are  in  the  Winnipeg  Block.  Tire  Chicago  daily  papers 
as  well  as  local  issues,  are  on  file  there,  and  a  library 
also  furnishes  mental  food  gratis  to  those  who  <lesire  it. 

Company  K,  second  regiment  of  infantry  Illinois 
National  Guard,  was  mustered  into  the  service  on 
April  19,  188.V  The  present  meml>ers  are  John  A. 
Mcintosh.  Captain;  Charles  H.  Krimhill,  Erst  Lieuten- 
ant, and  Harrv  c.  Huffman,  Second  Lieutenant;  Martin 
Ant,  John  W,  Boyer,  James  W  Ball.  Bernard  F.  Clct- 
tenberg,  William  Cook,  George  H.  De  Kay.  Max  Eck- 
stein, William  S.  Farnsvvorth.  Elmer  M.  Gates,  Harry 
Grant.  Edwin  E.  Criswold,  Frank  F.  Goodsite,  George 

B.  Hannahs,  David  Hazard,  Louis  Hansen,  August  F. 
Kcstermcier,  Matthew  Kramer,  Charles  W.  Lindner, 
lohn  W.  Lagergren,  Henry  R.  I. akin.  Cyrus  W.  Long, 
Henry  McGee.  Riley  L.  Mickey,  Charles'  M.  Matthews, 
Thomas  E.  Martin.  James  C.  Mauer,  John  Mahony. 
Charles  McSloy.  Jeremiah  Nolan,  Victor  E.  Pauline, 
Martin  Peterson,  Michael  Ricksecker,  John  Rielly,  W. 
N.  Shute.  John  Spinal,  Dave  W.  Slottabeck,  John  E. 
Salade,  Stephen  I).  Spargs,  Johr,  Todhunler,  John  J, 
Tohin,  John  Wright,  Louis  Wiborg.  Alfrcii  Wilson. 
Frank  S.  Kclding.  Ben  C.  Garside,  Cornelius  S.  Pear- 
son, Max  Austerman,  Howard  Squicr  and  George 
GramKch, 

Thk  Prkss. — The  following  account  of  the  various 
papers  of  which  the  Post  is  the  successor  is  given  bv 
Mr.  Krimbill.  In  the  spring  of  187.?  H.  L.  Goodall  & 
Company  started  the  South  Chicago  Enterprise;  on  June 
26,  1875,  Walt  Whitman  first  issued  the  Times.  In  the 
fall  of  1 S75  Mr.  Goodall  bought  out  Mr.  Whitman  and 
consolidated  the  papers  under  the  name  of  Enterprise 
and  Time*.  In  the  spring  of  1875  Messrs.  Mudge  & 
Mead  started  the  Bulletin  ;  in  November,  1876.  Mr. 
Goodall  bought  out  that  paper  and  consolidated  the 
Enterprise  and  l  imes  and  the  Bulletin  into  the  Dollar 
Weekly  Sun,  which  he  in  turn  sold  to  the  South  Chicago 
Post  and  Printing  Company,  who  issued  the  Post  as  .1 


daily  newspaper.  It  is  edited  under  the  auspices  of 
the  <.  ompany,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  rubg(  .  | 
Hyde  Park  and  is  owned  by  about  sixty  of  the  liusinf» 
men  of  South  Chicago  ;  the  capital  invested  but] 
stm.ooo.  The  South  Chicago  Post  Printing  Company 
was  organized  Mav  1,  1883,  with  the  fallowing  officers: 
R.  A.  Davis,  president  ;  W.  B.  Arnold,  secretary ;  An- 
drew Krimbill,  treasurer;  R.  A.  Davis,  W  R  Arnold, 
\  kr;m'ii*.l,  Charles  J.  Daniel<on,  G.  A.  Russell  and 
C.  Ka&ch,  directors.  The  South  Chicago  Independent 
was  started  September  21,  18S2,  and  is  W  the  official 
organ  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park.  This  is  its  mani- 
festo in  its  head-lines,  anil  its  issues  corroborate  the 
assertion.  It  is  a  daily  issue,  and  is  published  by  the 
South  Chicago  Publishing  Company,  whose  officersare: 
W.  H.  Colehour.  president ;  Ernst  Hummel.  vit:e-presi- 
dent ;  D.  B.  Stancliff,  secretary  j  Jacob  Bremer,  treas- 
urer, and  Edward  Fleischer,*  managing  cilitor.  live 
capital  stock  is  §10.000,  and  although  ill  success  wai 
predicted  for  the  p.iper,  it  tided  over  the  evil  ilay,  Ssi 
the  stockholders  appear  well  satisfied  with  their  invest- 
ment. Its  merit  and  its  advocacy  of  the  interests  uf 
South  Chicago  have  been  its  appreciated  reeumtnenila- 
tiort. 

South  Chicago  Tribune  was  first  issued  on  June 
30.  t88i,  by  E.  E.  Criswold.  editor,  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor, as  a  weekly  paper.  It  is  the  oldest  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  has  a  circulation"! 
about  one  thousand,  is  independent  in  politics  with  a 
tendency  toward  Republicanism,  ami  is  an  eight-page 
paper,  thirty  inches  bv  fortv-four  inches  in  size. 

From  the  foregoing  recapitulation  of  existent  «*- 
tutions  in  the  Calumet  region,  it  will  be  seen  that  rue 
pioneer  davs  of  South  Chicago  are  long  since  past  anil 
its  standing  in  the  commercial  world  is  an  assured  (act; 
xssured  from  three  rCBSOtM  :  its  excellence  (or  manufac- 
tories—demonstrated   bv  those  now   occupying  W 
region ;  its  accessibilitv  for  receipt  and  shipment  01 
freight  evinced  bv  the  number  of  railroads  no*  there 
and  authorized  'to  go  there,  and  its  contiguity  to 
materials,  with  which  10  construct  the  factories  that  ire 
the  units  in  the  son  of  South  Chicago's  future  great- 
ness.    Schools,  churches,  societies,  boss»HS*W* 
banks  ;  evcrv  attribute  of  a  metropolis  is  there  ami  w 
seekers  after  eligible   locations    for  manufacturing 
industries,  for  lumlier-yards,  for  owl-yards ; 
specie*  of  totality,  where  large  areas  can  be  »rtl1^ 
or  naturally  made  accessible  to  cheap  transpor  a nou 
facilities;  find  them  at    South  Chicago.    I  he  «e« 
facilities  that  induced  George  M.  Pullman  to  Build  his 
city  on  the  shore  of  I.akc  Calumet ;  the  favorable ;  ]> 
seuimeiits  that  created  the  inchoate  town  of  HOT 
are  just  as  |K>tcnt   at  South  Chicago ;  and \jm 
those  who  want  to  build  factories,  where  they  en  pioy  • 
few  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  operatives.  ■ 
and  find  their  sites.    Only  one  thing  can  re  anJ  1 
progress  of  South .  Chicag^ve  a^pamc 

:rlwlancc  the  ^"^l"^"^. 


and  that  *- 

the  holding  of  real  estate  at  such  prices  as  wOL 
their  excess,  countcrlwlancc  the  economy  fauna m 
facile  transportation.    If  no  advantage  to  the  ^  h 
urer  or  shipper  is  achievable  by  his  settlemen  at  -  ^ 
Chicago,  he  will  select  some  other  site  »n«ie  - 
advantage  is  desirable  ;  a  short-sighted  poto  J,  J « 
quarantines  the  advent  of  capital  and  labor.  >>  1 ' 
Hung  that  can  retard  the  progress  of  Sou  h  ^  '  " 
and  this  policy  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  P^T  „, 
the  place.    Therefore,  the  statement  made  ea  1  ^ 
this  history,  that  the  possibilities  of  South  um 
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only  limited  by  her  territory,  is  a  simple,  unvarnished 
fact,  as  every  acre  is  eligible  for  a  manufacturing  site,  a 
van),  a  warehouse  or  a  dock,  and  those  are  the  steps 
Whereby  the  town  mounts  to  unlimited  prosperity,  and 
the  sides  of  the  ladder  arc  the  means  of  transportation. 

Kailroaus. — The  Hdt  Line,  encircling  the  cits*,  and 
Connecting  with  every  road  entering,  has  completed  its 
system,  and  is  now  prepared  to  transfer  the  freight  of 
that  great  railroad  center.  Its  southern  terminus  is  South 
Chicago.    Coal,  lumber  and  merchandise  in  bulk  will 

 »•  by  vessel  to  South  Chicago,  thence  to  be  distrib 

uted  to  the  various  roads.  Grain  and  the  heavy 
products  of  the  West  will  come  by  rail,  converging  over 
the  lielt  Line  to  South  Chicago^  thence  east  by  lake. 
The  Calumet  has  built  its  South  Chicago  steel-rail, 
double-track  branch  from  its  main  tracks  at  Parkside, 
is  doing  a  large  and  increasing  passenger  business,  and 
intends  to  cross  the  river,  extending  its  line  south  and 
east  until  it  again  reaches  its  main  line,  and  has  con- 
structed a  fifth  and  sixth  track  from  Grand  Crossing  to 
Forty-third  Street  on  its  main  line.  The  Nickel  Plate 
has  joined  the  Lake  Shore  at  Grand  Crossing,  crossing 
the  Pittsburg  ev.  Fort  Wayne,  ami  expending  $50,000  for 
its  right  of  way  through  the  necessary  three  blocks. 
Its  shops  at  Stony  Island  arc  completed  and  the  ma- 
chinery up.  The  Calumet  River  Railway  Company,  the 
Calumet  Uridge  >v  Railroad  Company,  the  Swing 
Avenue  Horse  Railway  Company,  and  the  Inter-State 
Railway  &  Transfer  Company  have  been  organized. 
The  first  is  a  line  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company  designed  to  run  from  South  Chicago  to  Globe 
station  on  the  Pan  Handle  ;  the  second  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Calumet  &  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock 
Company,  to  gain  access  to  the  coal  Station  at  Smith 
*  Chicago;  the  third  is  a  street  car  line  connecting  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  South  Chicago  with  a  branch  to 
Cummings ;  and  the  last  is  organized  to  obtain 
valuable  franchises  to  sell  to  other  roads  wishing  to 
enter  South  Chicago. 

s*il"TH  CHICAGO  aiOtiRAPHICAI.  SKKTCHKS. 

THOMAS  D.  AVANM.  undertaker  and  cmbalmer,  also  dealer 
in  undertaker's  goods,  tame  Hi  Smith  Chicago  in  isso  and  engaged 
in  book-keeping  fur  A.  K.  Beck  Co.,  lumber  ileatcrs.  continuing 
in  that  capacity  until  December,  1S.82.  when  he  Iwgan  business  as 
undertaker,  etc.  He  was  l»>rn  :n  Albany.  X.  V  ,  February  23. 
l8sn,  and  was  raided  and  educated  there,  lie  spent  two  years  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Cauad  a.  In  hi*  native  cilv  he  was  a  book- 
keeper by  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  '.he  Masonic  Order, 
Royal  Arch  Mmnni.  I.  O.  O  F.,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  Knights 
of  Pjrthias.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Maggie  E.  Wilson,  of 
Albany.  X.  V.  They  have  three  children— Lillian  M.,  Mabel  I., 
and  Miriam  C.  Mr.  Avma  is  also  book-keeper  and  secretary  of 
the  Smith  Chicago  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

REV,  M.  W.  BARTH,  Catholic  priest,  now  in  charge  and 
pastor  of  Si.  Peter'*  and  St.  Paul's  Church  (German  congregation  I 
at  South  Chicago,  was  (Mirn  in  Prussia,  <  iermanv.  April  2-3,  1851, 
coming  wall  his  parents  lo  America  the  same  year,  and  arriving  in 
Chicago  August  12.  They  liven]  in  the  city  two  years,  then  re- 
moved to  Frceporl.  III.,  where  he  lived  until  1870.'  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  St.  Francis  Seminary,  at  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
as  a  student  in  July,  1S7S.  graduating  therefrom.  July  24, 
187S,  he  was  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry  by  Bishop  Foley,  of 
Chicago.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  in  St.  Francis  Church. 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  until  April.  1S82,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  above  Church. 

SAMUEL  It.  BENDELL.  nail  plate  shearer  in  the  Irondale 
Kolling  Mills,  has  charge  of  nine  men.  who  shear  and  regulate  the 
plates  for  the  sire  and  manufacture  of  nails.  He  is  a  native  of 
Huntington  County,  Peon,,  born  in  1S35.  and  was  raised  and 
educated  in  West  Virginia,  where,  after  spending  his  school  days, 
he  engaged  in  manufacturing  nails,  which  business  he  has  since 
continued,  removing  to  South  Chicago  in  May.  1878.  The  manu- 
facture o|  nails  in  West  Virginia,  when  he  first  removed  there, 
was  a  new  industry  in  thai  State,  as  there  were  only  sixteen  nail 
machines  there  in  operation.  Wheeling  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
nail  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world.    Mr,  Hcndell  is  ■  member 


of  Apollo  Commandery,  Xo.  1.  Chicago;  Bendell  Chapter.  No. 
7:  Ohio  Iyodge.  No.  I,  of  Wheeling,  W,  Va.;  Calumet  Council, 
Xo.  561).  South  Chicago;  master  ol  Trilaminar  Lodge.  U.  |).,  .\. 
F.  Si  A.  M..  and  a  mutual  benefit  association  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
lie  is  now  president  of  the  South  Chicago  Hoard  of  Education. 
In  |3<~»>  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lanning,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

JAMES  11EVXOX,  firm  of  lleynon  tV  Co..  dealers  in  coal, 
wood,  lime,  brick,  cement,  etc.  They  began  business  in  February, 
18S2.  employ  six  men  and  run  four  delivery  wagons.  Their  store- 
room  capacity  is  1,500  tons  of  coal.  In  1S83  their  sales  exceeded 
$52,000.  Mr.  Iteynon  was  born  in  Wales  January  27.  1833.  He 
was  reared  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  came  to  the 
Foiled  States  in  1B67,  settling  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  wait 
superintendent  of  the  I'heenix  Iron  Works  until  1873,  when  he 
went  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  took  charge  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
for  three  and  one-half  years;  thence  removed  to  Bellville,  III., 
where  for  two  years  he'  was  superintendent  of  the  BdMUc  Xaii 
Company's  works,  and  in  1878  came  to  Irondale.  Cook  County, 
ami  took  charge  of  Drowns  Mills.  In  ISso  and  tSHt  he  engaged 
in  the  building  of  the  Xorlh  Chicago  Kolling  Mills  at  South  Chi- 
cago. In  February.  1S82  he  embarked  in  his  present  business, 
lie  was  Supervisor  of  Hyde  I'ark  Township  the  Mine  year.  In 
1854  be  married  Miss  Margaret  Bowel),  a  nalive  of  Wale's.  They 
have  two  daughters  and  two  sons — Kosie,  I.ixxie,  Alfred  and  John. 
Mr.  lleynon  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  ol  Grand  Cross-  ' 
ing.  Ill, 

JOHN  I*.  BLOOM,  traffic  manager,  has  charge  nf  all  freight 
received  ami  shipped  from  the  North  Chicago  Kolhng-Mill  yards 
at  South  Chicago.  Of  this  department,  in  which  there  are 'from 
two  hundred  an. I  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  employed. 
Mr.  Bloom  took  charge  April  1,  1883,  He  came  to  South  Chicago 
April  li).  1880,  and  went  into  the  employment  of  the  above  com- 
pany as  timekeeper ;  from  that  position  he  was  promoted  to  dock- 
master,  and  from  the  tatter  to  his  present  position.  He  was  born 
at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  in  1S40,  and  was  principally  raised  at  Waukcgai). 
ID.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  in  18(10,  he  married  Miss  Clara  C. 
Moulton,  a  native  of  Chicago.  They  have  lour  children- 
Martha  J.  (HOW  married  to  Mr.  E,  J  IKiolcy,  of  South  Chicago}, 
Mary  1...  Anna  M.  and  lohn  C.  January  2.  1S63.  he  enlisted 
in  the  First  Michigan  Heavy  Artillery,  participating  in  all  the 
actions  o(  his  command;  he  was  mustered  out  |nne  It,  1865. 
January  I,  1872.  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  the 
employment  of  the  Xorth  Chicago  Kolling  Mill  Company. 

CHARLES  BRAND,  of  llr.ind  &  Hummel,  proprietors  of 
the  Soiilh  Chicago  Brewery,  was  born  in  Germany  February  21, 
185b.  1  miing  to  \merica  in  1872,  he  worked  a  veat  n  Toledo 
Ohio,  in  a  brewery,  and  the  next  year  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation  for  some  lime.  Thence  he  went  to  Blue 
Island,  where  he  followed  the  same  until  1.878,  when  he  became  a 
memher  of  tile  firm  of  Bush  A:  Hrar»'J,  continuing  until  the  summer 
nf  1882.  At  that  lime  he  removed  to  South  Chicago,  where  the 
lirm  of  Brand  \  Hummel  was  formed.  The  brewery  they  ererled 
is  jtslgO,  the  front  three  stories  high,  live  rest  two  stories'  high  in 
Ihe  ernlcr.  The  manufacturing  capacity  is  6.000  barrels  of  beer 
per  annum,  and  has  a  sinrage  rapacity 0}  1. 700  tons  for  ke.  They 
paid  1:1  1  tiding  iIh  brewery,  am',  for  tixluns  «iss.  trip  ">' 
fifteen  men  in  the  business,  and  |>ay  out  annually  for  material 
835.000,  and  for  help  $0,000.  Mr.  Brand  is  a  member  of  Calumet 
Lodge.  Xo.  716.  I.  O.  O.  F..of  Blue  Island.  In  1SS1  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sophia  Foss.  born  at  Blue  Island.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Phiilipcna. 

MRS.  ELLA  BKAXIGAX.  proprietress  of  the  South  Chicago 
Exchange  Hotel.  Mrs.  Bmnigan  rebuilt  this  hotel  in  1SS0.  and 
Opened  it  to  the  public  September  I  of  the  same  year,  It  was  for- 
merly a  Catholic  church,  originally  owned  by  a  Or.  McMullen  of 
Chicago.  It  is  25x85  feet  in  area,  two  stories  high,  and  contains 
twenty-nine  rooms,  with  a  capacity  (or  forty  guests.  Mrs  llran- 
igan  for  some  time  did  the  largest  business  of  any  hotel  in  South 
Chicago.  She  was  born  in  County  Oxford,  Ontario,  October  o. 
1837,  and  was  reared  there.  In  1S71  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Itranigan,  of  IVtruit,  Mich.,  who  is  a  steamboat  steward. 
By  a  former  marriage  Mrs,  Itranigan  has  four  children — James  W., 
Mary  V...  Charles  E.  and  Rose  A.  She  and  family  arc  members 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Altar  Society 
of  the  same. 

JACOB  BREMER,  real  estate  and  general  fire  insurance 
agent.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  notary  public,  came  to  South  Chi. 
cago  in  1873  and  engaged  in  Ihe  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  is  a  director  ami  treasurer  of  the  South  Chicago  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  South  Chicago  Maily  Independent,  4 
anil  director  and  secretary  of  the  Colehour  Building  &  Loan  Asso. 
riation,  lie  was  born  in  Germany  February  24.  1852,  and  the 
same  year  his  parents  immigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Chi. 
cago.  where  he  was  raised  and  educated  In  1883  Mr.  Bremer 
married  Miss  Anna  B  E.  McMannus,  of  Montreal.  Canada. 
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December  4, 
VjL,,  where  he 


LEWIS  1ILSII  was.  born  at  Boon  ion.  n.  1. 
iSji.  When  eighteen  he  located  at  Wheeling  W. 
learned  nail-making,  remaining  until  he  came  to  Cook  County  111 
He  look  charge  o(  four  nail  machines  of  ihr  Calumet  Iron  >v  Steel 
Company  s  works  in  May,  1S7S.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amal- 
gamate.! Iron  ami  Steel  Association  of  the  I'niterl  States,  the  Blue 
and Chapter  Lodges  ol  South  Chicago,  and  Rami  Arcanum.  In 
1*76  he  married  Miss  Ajrncs  Clark,  of  lloonton.  X.  J.  Thcv  have 
two  children— Aggie  and  Edward  K.  * 

AUGUST  BCSsE,  rx-tatl  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars 
^•gan  business  ,n  south  Chicago  April  186$.  when  the  place 
was  called  Amsworth.    He  hrst  opened  a  grocery  and  saloon,  and 

rl!  1'        "nt  Urr'mn  °<  South  Chicago.    I  le  w..s  horn 

States  ,n  IS vi.  he  settled  in  <  hicago.  where  he  was  employed  as 
an  engineer  m  the  old  gas  work*.  In  1S02  he  removed  to  Racine 
Mis.,  where  he  was  engineer  in  the  large  tannery  of  Uurback  ,V 
Son  two  years  after  which  he  removed  to  South' (  hicago,  where 
hehas  bu.lt  himself  a  home,  and  grown  into  a  large  business  in  his 

of  Kau  ,.  nn  the  Kivcr  Khmc.  Oermany.  They  have  four  children 
-Amelia,  Barbara,  August  H.  and  Frederick  William.  Mr 
IW  w„  a  member  of  the  dermal,  Harugar.  Lodge,  also  one  ni 
he  originators  and  members  of  ri,e  Department  No.  5  of  the  vT 
lagcof  Hyde  Park,  and  one  of  Ik.  hrslmeml^rs  of  the  Sa  L,  - 
Keepers   IVotmive  Association  of  Hyde  Park 

Oecemhcr  25,  IS44.  Comlmj  to  the  Cnited  States  in  is=6  he 
vas  reared  and  educates!  in  New  Vork  City.    He  began  l„  s  ncs 

t£*0*2Tl£i  '"2fr-  £  "ntiUie  can  "  to 

South  I  hicago  in  March,  1SS2.  since  which  he  has  been  Mmd 
m  architecture  and  building.     |n  ,m  hr  „ljrH,  |  v;,V 
>«ggan   a  name  of  Ireland.    They  have  five  cl,ildre,»-rW 
Joseph  John,  Kate  and  William.    Mr.  Chelius  erected  the  ,  btic 
school  building  at  Colehour.  Cook  County  P 

J..,,,-.    1  •  '  ,n  ,s/5  he  came  to  (  hieairo  md 

'?<  V"^'  ""Gingham  in  the  tSkSS 

rurst  &  itridlee  \  X™1  T  ',n1C  in  ",<-  Capacity  for 
r.irst  A.  Bradley.    In  the  spring  of  i,Si  he  removed  to  South  Chi 

tiOB  of  general  provisions.    April  4  1",  W 

FRANK  I     (Si  \n\v'  JTph  "  •  A,,nlf  K  an"  A«cc  A. 


engines  for  t 
panv  since, 
of  Brooklyn 


lit 

N.  \ 


verting  mill  and  ha,  been  at  week  f,r.fc„0I1. 
a  member  of  the  Stcam  Engine- Makers' S«™, 

.  native  of  North  S^^^^Tj^ 
cloug  .keep  a  boarding  house  near  theMling  „, ^  " 
JOHN  L.  CRAW1URI)  was  born  in  Scotland*  in  M,v  l8o 
In  1,44  he  immigrated  to  the  Cnited  States  with  hi, 
and  was  reared  ,n  Taunton.  Mas,.    U„ring  the  late  u he  S 

road,  at  t  a.ro.  and  also  assisted  in  building  sixteen  Coiem™ 
transfer  boats  Slice  1  Mo  he  lias  been  more  or  less  B  .rATt 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  In  ,Sfa  he  mirrtcd  lbs,  v£ 
raylor  a  native  of  Clasgnw.  Scotland.  They  have  lh.ee  cMjJ 
t.ertnidc  Sarah,  job,,  V?j||jaln  an(,  Lindsey  llenrv.  M-  / 
ford  has  charge  of  building  and  repairing' all  freight  car,  cf  ,k 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Chicago.  M,,.  Crawford  haschlr, 
and  is  proprietress,  of  the  business  of  the  South  Chicaro  ||r,cl' 
one  of  the  bsst  hotels  in  the  citv. 

,h  l"Vt,M,A.S  ' :kOW,E-  '"reman  in  the  cswvertwiliaartajiMal 
tne  South  <  hicago  rollmg  mills,  came  ,0  Cook  Cosum  |„„f  , 
n72.  and  worked  in  the  steel  works  of  the  converting  utill  r.(  the 
North  (  hicago  Rolling  Mills,  whero  he  com ineed  until  ktwm 
promoted  t„  his  present  |»«ition,  May  1,  iSJj.  ||e  was  bora  n 
loronto  Canada,  December  2=.  iS«t,  where  he  murmet  mi 
educated.  lie  i>  a  member  of  the  Calumet  Council,  No,  k 
A..  South  Chicago.  July  ),  ts7f,,  he  married  Miss  Mirr  (iibX 
of  McIIenry  County.  III.  Thev  have  two  children  Wil'Um  M 
and  Nellie. 

CHARLES  J.  ru.MELSON,  of  I>aniel»nn  Uros.  &  kin- 
son.  merchant  tailors  and  dealers  in  gents'  furnishing  goods,  cktb- 
mg.  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes.  They  erected  their  store  in  1879, 
and  began  business  September  1.  Charles  J.  DanieUon  ro  been 
in  Norway  September  30.  1S56.  and  EMM  nith  lti»  pirenl,  10 
America  in  1  SWj,  settling  in  Chicago.  He  has  foliowed  ti^cu. 
iKmpations  an. I  sjient  a  numlter  of  years  as  clerk  in  a  store.  lit 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  I.  O.  O.  anil  is  onrnl 
the  directors  of  the  S.uth  Chicag  o  1'i.tsi  Printing  Cnmpany. 

JOHN  K,  DANIELSON,  of  Danielson  llrw.  \  johnson 
merchant  tailors,  and  dealers  in  clothing,  gents'  furnishing  pult. 
hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes.  They  erected  their  store  in  iS?aind 
began  trade  Septembe.  I  of  the  sjme  year.  John  E.  lJiaid«n 
was  bora  in  Norway  April  3,  I8j8.  and  tame  oiih  his  parenlsto 
the  Cnited  States  in  lSuo.  and  settled  in  Hyde  Park,  where  he 
followed  various  occupations.  He  also  drove  team  -a.™  the 
great  plains,  and  assisted  in  building  live  Union  Pacific  Kailru.il. 
Hi  hjs  lK-cn  extensively  engages!  in  contracting  in  getting  Hi 
limber  and  ore  in  the  White  Pine  County.  Nevada,  has  jptnt  ffm 
1.H6S  to  iSSoin  the  Western  States  .-ml  i  erritories.  At  the  uner 
date  he  sold  out  his  various  interesis  in  the  West  and  returnr..  10 
Cook  County.  He  is  a  member  of  South  Chicago  Lodge.  No. 
bod.  I.  ().<).  p.,  ;1,„|  is  vice-president  of  the  HuiMing  anJ  Lnn 
Association  of  South  Chicago.  In  1SS2  he  married  Mm.  Nrnic 
Kelman.  of  c  hicago.    Thev  have  one  son,  Norman  Emanjr! 

D.  l.DEASEV.  manager  and  one  of  the  lirm  nf  (i.  S.  Klalo- 
lee  eV  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Hour,  grain  and  cj"- 
stuffs.  Their  warehouse  was  erected  in  June,  1SS3.  33.1150  h* 
of  which  32x50  feet  is  brick,  two  stories  and  lusemenl  high,  aoithe 
remainder,  frame,  one  story  high  ;  total  corf.  $5.'»o  Tky 
employ  four  men  and  two  delivery  wagons  in  the  trade.  Mr. 


eh,  l  o  ?         Unl"  °i  i  on^-    In  iWl  he  m.irried  M  ss 
S?£      tT™'  1 Lna!"'e  of  l^nmark,  but  raise.!  in  the     , ii.-t 
They  have  two  CiUiren.  John  j£g  Z  tA"'^. 


Hi 


^!ZZ?^^™M"%>"  to?**  room  or 
«go  Mr.  ^^^  ^^"t^*  S"mhVh'- 
lb:s  department  ,n  the  spring  cf  tSsa  P'] 7^  "k  in 
January  7.  is..     \ta«ii..i,i         u  .  35  bur"  1,1  England 

seven  years  as  machinist  n  N^'  i?  T'T\  ?"  aPP""'^««P  "f 
machine  shop  of  his  oLt      ,  ,  ,  '  He  then  ran  a 

>°  America  .nd  ^  1m  5^WI-  J"  ,SS'  he  '™ 

the  employ  of  the  Wis-  n  it*""  *h<?>  "*«  int° 
— e  to  South  Chic  wo     T  .r  T  ""^Wnhl  until  he 

»n  cnic.1,0.    Here  he  assisted  to  adjust  the  blowing 


v...,...,,  mui  loeu  .iiiu  i«u  ueuv^rv  wagons  in  111c  u 
Lleascy  was  born  in  Milwaukee.  \Vi»'.,  June  Is.  ;  LveJ  thtre 
and  in  that  vicinity  until  be  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  aire 
to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  10  work  at  the  carpenter  trasle.  atsi 
continued  in  that  employment  until  1877  ;  then  went  into  the  fetil 
business  with  the  above'  firm.  In  1S79  he  married  Miss  Anai 
<i.  Lynch,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

JAMES  DAVIDSON,  retailer  of  wines,  l:<|uors  and  fig-"*- 
and  keeper  of  billiard  parlors,  began  business  in  July.  1SS3.  He 
was  born  in  Canada  July  2o.  1831,  and  reared  rteir  llaaiilt'i. 
in  the  same  county,  on  a  /arm,  following  agricultural  pursuits  unl" 
he  came  to  Illinois  in  1882.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maf"in>' 
Order.  In  1S52  he  married  Miss  Lovina  Volliek,  also  a  native 
of  Canada.  Thev  have  twelve  children— William  A.  t'mctxmpini 
with  his  father!,  lane.  Maria.  Ellen,  Manila,  Kuih,  Esther,  DohY. 

Ann.  William.  Charles  and  Sophia.   

JAMES  DEAN,  engineer  ill  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill', 
at  South  Chicago,  took  charge  of  his  engine  in  tSSt.   He  »•» 
born  at  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  V.,  December  25.  iHl,  war*  !* 
-'  until,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  removed  to  Sterling.  ™ 


lived 

where  he  received  Ilis  education.    He  then  went  into  the  em. 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  as  a  brake*" 
a  freight  train  for  three  years,  after  which  lie  was  a  tire 
Baltimore  A.  Ohio  Railroad  three  and  one-half  years. 


Tl[  !•  1  ■ ' 


for  the 
hen  m 


""»si  us  s/nio  isiiuroad  uirce  anu  o.ie-n^«  ; - —  —  --- 
promoted  to  engineer  of  the  same  railroad,  in  which  cip*"^.* 
he  continued  one  and  one-half  years,  at  which  time  he  «eni  iato 
the  employ  of  the  above  rolling  mills.    He  is  a  member  of  HarCs'i 
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Lodge,  No.  731,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  December  25,  i&7q.  he  married 
Miss  Christina  Kasmusscn,  a  native  of  Denmark.  They  have  two 
children— James  and  Minnie. 

JAMES  F.  DUFFY,  mechanical  expert  anil  desig ncr  of  aulo- 
malic  machinery,  wan  Ikoti  in  Irelanil  March  2f>,  1S44.  H«  came 
with  his  parent*  to  America  in  IS-jS,  and  settled  al  Maiden.  Mais., 
where  tlit)  lived  until  their  removal  to  Chicago  in  1^58.  where  Mr. 
Duffy  began  manufacturing  Duffy's  window  springs.  In  ifdj  he 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  light  shelf  hardware,  which  he 
continued  until  the  great  tire,  when  he,  like  thousands,  «»•  his 
worldly  effects  arise  in  smoke.  He  afterward  leased  (wo  lots 
on  Michigan  Avenue,  where  he  erected  ihe  Phicnix  Press  and  Tool 
Works,  and  continued  in  that  business  until  1S74.  Selling  his 
interest  he  bought  property  at  MaplewOttJ,  where  be  embarked  in 
the  same  business,  adding  ihe  manufacture  of  barbs  for  wire  fence*, 
lie  continued  in  this  until  October  30.  1S76.  when  he  again  saw 
his  effects  curl  up  into  smoke,  and  virtually  had  to  begin  life  anew. 
Renting  a  shop  on  South  Canal  Street,  he  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing hardware  and  tin  plate  un  a  small  scale,  continuing  until  May, 
1S80,  at  which  lime  he  organized  the  Duffy  Tool  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  South  Chicago,  buying  a  factory  building  and  making 
necessary  improvements  Mr.  Duffy  also  erected  a  small  tin-plate 
factory  oil  his  own  premises  at  South  Chicago,  was  general  manager 
of  the  whole  business,  and  continued  about  fourteen  months.  He 
invented  a  machine  for  tinning  sheet-irnn  and  other  metals,  after 
which  he  went  to  New  York  l  ily  and  organized  a  tin-plate  and  steel 
tool  company.  He  now  deals  in  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware. 
One  of  his  nvinv  inventions  was  a  series  of  machines  for  coating 
sheet-iron  or  other  metals,  with  tin  or  other  metals  or  alloy*,  or,  in 
other  words,  making  tin-plate  by  machinery,  for  which  he  obtained 
letters  patent.  After  ibis  he  organized  the  American  Tin-I'late 
&  Steel  Tool  Company:  but  owing  to  adverse  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington  and  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  tin  plates,  his  associates, 
in  this  enterprise  refused  to  go  on  with  the  business,  and  left  him  at 
an  inopportune  time,  all  alone,  to  naturalize  this  great  industry  on 
American  soil,  which  he  says  he  will  do  before  he  dies.  He  is 
a  prominent  memlicr  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  1S73  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Minnie  Hall,  youngest  daughter  of  William  A.  Hall,  of 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Ya.  They  have  three  children — Mabel  A.. 
Almira  M.  and  lames  F. .  Jr. 

DANIEL  M.  DUGGAS  has  an  office  in  South  Chicago, 
where  he  keeps  a  foreign  money  exchange  and  sells  steamship 
tickets.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  tirm  of  Koetn  &  Duggan, 
contractors  and  builders.  He  was  born  in  Mallow,  County  Cork. 
Ireland,  in  1849.  and  came  to  the  United  Slate*  in  1*63,  and 
served  a  ihrec-vears  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  masonry  w  ith 
Daniel  Collins,' at  Balavia,  III.  He  remained  in  and  around  Chi- 
cago, with  the  exception  of  seven  months  spent  in  Texas,  until  Ihe 
spring  of  1874.  when  lie  settled  at  South  Chicago.  Here  he  fol- 
lowed masonry  two  wars,  then  kept  a  lxiarding  house  and  saloon 
three  years,  after  which  he  began  contracting  and  building.  The 
above  firm  erected  Ihe  large  brick  school  building  at  Ciimmings. 
In  1876  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Limbic)-,  ol  Walkerton,  Ind. 
Thev  have  one  son,  Daniel  M. 

THOMAS  EGAN,  of  Egan  liruthcrs.  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  importers  of  liquors,  opened 
their  house  in  South  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  18S0.  John  Kgan  is 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  Thomas  Kgan  came  10  Cook  County 
in  1871.  settling  in  Chicago,  where  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
Union  Rolling  Mill  Company;  continuing  seven  years,  after  which 
he  embarked  in  the  liquor  business.  1  le  was  born  in  Ontario,  Canada 
West,  September  10.  i8to,  and  was  raised  in  his  native  county.  In 
I  Sftt)  he  removed  to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  be  went  into  the  employ 
ol  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company  until  he  came  to  Cook 
County.  In  1S7S  he  married  Miss  Delia  Walsh,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
They  nave  two  children,  John  Francis,  and  Richard  Patrick. 

CONRAD  EIGENMANN.  grocer  and  liquor  dealer,  began 
business  in  South  Chicago  in  1S74.  In  1S63  be  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  engaged  in  coopering  until  1S70,  when  he  embarked  in 
trade  at  Chicago,  anil  continued  there  until  he  came  to  his  present 
place.  He  was  born  in  tiermany  November  17,  1842;  and  after 
obtaining  his  schooling  he  learned  the  cooper  trade.  He  is  a  num- 
ber of  the  first  ami  second  classes  of  the  German  Harugan  In 
1870  be  married  Miss  Frcdericka  Mueller,  a  native  of  Germany. 
They  have  five  children— Marv.  Fred.  Emma.  Minnie  and  Katie. 
They  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  South 

Ch't?RED  I.  FEE  represents  and  has  charge  of  the  business  of 
Samuel  S.  Greeley  &  Co.,  civil  engineers  and  surveyors.  Mr.  Fee 
came  to  Chicago'  in  March,  1870.  and  went  to  work  for  the  above 
firm  as  a  draughtsman,  coming  to  South  Chicago  in  January.  1883. 
lie  was  born  in  Felicity,  Ohio.  December  31,  1859.  and  was  raised 
and  educated  in  his  native  place.  He  began  surveying  whet,  he 
came  to  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  South 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM  FORM  AN  was  promoted  to  yard  foreman  of  the 
rolling  mills  in  April,  iSSt.  There  are  120  men  employed  in  this 
department.  -Mr.  Forman  is  a  native  uf  England,  burn  August  to, 
1S24.  Coming  lo  the  United  States  in  1851,  he  worked  at  teaming 
in  Chicago  one  and  a  half  years;  then  engaged  in  building  the 
water  wurks  on  the  North  Side.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  as  foreman  in 
construction,  and  followed  railroad  building  eight  years;  then  was 
switchman  for  the  same  company  until  1881,  when  he  came  lo 
South  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  In  184& 
he  married  Miss  Winifred  Thorpe,  a  native  of  England.  'I  hey 
have  four  children — Annie,  Lizzie,  William  Weston  and  Mary 
Ann. 

LOUIS  A.  FKEY.  real  estate,  general  fire  insurance,  Kan 
and  steamboat  agent,  was  bom  in  Isew  York  City  February  26. 
1S52,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Chicago  in  18^4,  where  he  was 
reared  anil  educated.  He  was  lirsl  in  business  with  his  father, 
Lucas  Krey.  in  a  hotel.  In  1873  he  engaged  in  the  Side  of  real 
estate  in  South  Chicago.  He  is  a  director  in  the  South  Chicago 
Post  Priming  Company,  and  is  recording  secretary  for  the  Catho- 
lic Knights  of  America.  In  May  1881.  he  married  Miss  Annie  C. 
Schwall.  of  Williamef.e.  111.  They  have  two  children— Mary  M. 
and  Anna  Catharine 

IOSEPH  |.  GKKKITY  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1847.  In 
1S63  he  immigrated  to  Ihe  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago. 
About  six  months  in  liie  latter  part  of  the  Relxrllion  he  was  a  team- 
ster in  the  Government  employ  in  Kansas,  after  which  he  went  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  a  short  time  In  1865  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  embarked  in  the  grocery  and  liquor  trade. 
In  iMg  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  flour  and  feed,  and  about  three 
years  thereafter  he  became  a  street  contractor  and  builder.  In 


May,  1883.  he  removed  to  S>utli  Chicago  and  opened  a  1 
and  saloon.  He  is  a  member  of  ihe  Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters ami  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  In  1867  he  married 
Miss  llridget  OHallurcn,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Thev  have  four 
children— Joseph  J.,  Francis  William.  Michael  Richard  and  P" 
Koseanna. 

WILLIAM  GETTY,  of  the  firm  of  Getty  &  Blanch 
ers  in  all  kinds  of  pine  lumber,  wholesale  and  retail.  They  handle 
annually  about  8,ooo,i*K1  feel,  and  employ  twenty-five  to  forty 
men.  William  Rlanchard  of  the  linn  is  president  of  the  Ford 
River  Lumber  Company  of  Chicago  (mills  at  Ford  River.  Mich.j 
Mr.  Getty  has  charge  of  the  business  at  South  Chicago.  In  i8u8 
he  ramc  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  book-keeping  for  two  wars; 
be  then  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  fur  the  Ford  River  Lum- 
ber Company  and  continued  eight  years.  He  thence  went  to  Col- 
fax. Iowa,  and  embarked  in  the  lumber  trade,  where  he  is  yet  in- 
terested. He  came  to  South  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1879  and 
began  the  above  yard,  lie  was  burn  ill  l  ister  County,  N.  Y., 
August  II.  184ft.  In  the  fall  of  1 862  he  enlisted  in  the  i2-.li  Indiana 
Ratten',  participated  in  all  ihe  battles  of  his  command,  was  pro- 
moted" to  Second  Lieutenant;  mustered  out  in  July.  1805.  He  is 
a  member  uf  Ihe  Masonic  Order  of  Colfax,  Iowa.  In  1883  he 
married  Miss  Martha  II.  Russell,  of  Rock  County.  Wis. 

K.  II.  GOjsEWISC II.  dealer  in  dry  goods,  notions,  hats  and 
caps,  etc.,  began  trade  in  1SS1  on  a  capital  of  about  $2, 000,  and 
now   catties   .1  of    substantia)   g.»*!s    ■  !  .1 1  ■■  at  84  '  '  < '  He 

was  born  in  Rich  Tow  n,  Cook  County.  Augtist  12,  1855.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  town  on  a  farm,  and  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  clerked  in  a  grocery  house  in  Chicago  until  he  came 
to  South  Chicago.  In  November.  1SH1,  be  married  Miss  Ftta 
Dehnhard.  a  native  of  New  York  City.     They  have  one  win, 

'  "FRANK  HAMMER,  foreman  in  the  machine  shop  of  the 
South  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  was  promoted  to  the  foremanship  of 
this  department  in  May,  18S2.  In  1867  he  came  lo  Nurih  Chicago 
and  went  inlo  the  employment  of  the  rolling  mills,  coming  to 
Soulh  Chicago  in  May,  1SS2.  He  was  bnrn  in  Saxony.  Germany, 
August  28,  1813.  Having  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist 
in  his  native  country,  he  worked  in  tool  factories  there  until  1867. 
when  he  immigrated  lo  Chicago.  September  12,  181.8,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Reichler,  a  native  of  the  same  place.  Germany.  They 
have  three  children— Clara  J.,  Ernest  A.  and  Alta.  Mr.  Hammer 
is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  al  South  Chicago. 

ERNEST  HARTMANN,  foreman  if  the  car  repairing 
department  ol  the  B.  &  O.  R.  Is.,  took  charge  of  this  department 
in  1881.  coming  to  Chicago  at  that  time.  He  was  bnrn  March  31 
1K52,  al  Cumberland.  Md.. 
At  a  suitable  age  he  served 

house  carpenter.  He  has  lieen  in  the  employ  ol  the  B.  .V  O.  R. 
R.  since  1870.  Mr.  llartmann  Is  connected  with  the  Masonic 
Order  and  I.  O.  O.  1*.  In  1877  be  married  Miss  Minnie  Dehler, 
of  Cumberland.  Md.  They  have  three  children- Florence  E., 
William  E.  and  Anna  Viola 


and  was  raised  and  educated  there, 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  as 
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MARTIN  IIAUSLER,  of  the  firm  of  L.  HanderAi  Bro..  was 
Isnrn  in  A*cherslcbcn,  Oermany.  December  26,  1S47.  Hi*  parents 
immigrate*!  to  America  in  1S51  tad  settled  on  the  Nona  Hranch, 
<  hicngo.  where  thev  lived  until  1855.  then  removing  to  "I  horn- 
ton  Township.  Mar  the  Calumet  River,  where  they  lived  four 
year*,  since  which  time  they  have  lived  in  Hyde  1'ark  Township. 
Minus  H.irsi.iK  has  been  I  member  of  the  South  Chicago 
School  Hoard  since  its  organisation.  January  14.  itjfc  he  mar- 
ricd  Miss  Augusta  Kggcrs.  I  native  of  Oermany.  Thry  have 
live  children  —  Martin.  Henry,  William.  Frederick.:  and  Mary. 
Lulls  H.M'sl.r.K.  of  the  above  lirm,  was  born  November  22,  1S42. 
in  Aschcrslehen,  l.eimany.  In  iM.b  he  married  Miss  Augusta 
Keiche.  of  Kiverdalc.  They  have  four  children— I  oni*.  Augusta, 
Amelia  and  Minnie.  Tin  llausler  brothers  have  the  most  exten- 
sive fisheries,  on  the  great  lakes,  and  employ  from  sixteen  to 
twentv-tive  men  in  the  business  selling  llieir  products  prhdoalt) 
in  the  Chicago  market*.  They  also  own  loo  very  iine  steam  tugs. 
T  hey  settled  in  South  Chicago  in  i860,  and  in  1871  located  where 
thee  are  at  present. 

'I  Rl'.Li.RICK  HAVNES.  yard-master  tor  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Kailroad.  at  South  Chicago,  was  horn  al  I  ireen  lie  Id.  Huron 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1S5.U.  and  was  raised  anil  educated  al  Cctitreton. 
Ohio.  He  Ixgan  railroading  M  the  age  of  eighteen  for  the  above 
company  as  hrakeman  on  a  freight  train  fur  three  years:  then  was 
promoted  to  assistant  yard-maste  r,  and  from  that  to  yard-master  at 
Chicago.  Thence  he  went  to  South  Chicago,  where  he  was  assist- 
ant a  year,  and  November  23.  issj,  (ran  appointed  yard-master  of 
South  Chicago.  Chicago,  anil  the  I'nion  Slock  Yards. 

JAMKS  HKN'SHAW  came  to  South  Chicago  December  II, 
1SS0,  and  assisted  10  place  the  machinery  of  the  converting  works 
department  of  the  rolling  mill,  where  iron  is  converted  into  lle*- 
semer  sieel.  Of  this  department  he  was  afterward  made  foreman. 
He  was  burn  in  Liverpool.  hngland,  NovrmlH-r  13,  1*41.  where  he 
was  raised  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  as  machin- 
ist. In  lSej  he  c.ime  to  the  Chitcd  Stales  and  settled  al  Albany, 
N.  V..  where  he  followed  his  trade.  He  enlisted  from  this  cily  in 
the  three  months'  service  on  the  breaking  mil  of  Ihe  war;  re-en- 
lisled  for  three  vears  in  the  New  York  Cavalry.  He  participated 
in  all  the  battles  of  his  command,  and  Mas  musicrcel  out  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  continued  his  trade  al  Albany  a  year; 
thence  went  to  Troy,  and  worked  fur  the  Albany  Rensselaer  Steel 
Company  eleven  years.  He  then  accepted  the  su|)crintcndcncy  of 
the  Carondelet  Iron  Mills,  at  St.  Louu.  Mo.,  a  year,  when  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Troy,  where  he  worked  at  the  iron  business 
two  years,  removing  thence  lo  Cook  County.  He  is  a  member  and 
was  commander  two  years  of  A.  K.  Hurnsidc  Poet,  No.  109, 
O.  A.  R.    He  married  Miss  I'rances  tiardner,  of  Albany,  N.  V.. 

They  have  three  sons— Channcey  A..  William  ("..  and 
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HI.'XLKY,  principal  nf  the  Taylor  school.  South 
In  this  school  lhere  are  six  rooms,  a  like  numlicr  of 
teachers,  and  three  hundred  pupils.  Mr.  Huxlev  look  charge  of 
this  school  in  September,  I882  He  was  born  in  Castlelun,  N. 
V.,  Aogust  14,  ISCJ.  where  he  lived  until,  in  1*60,  the  family 
moved  to  Summit,  Cook  Co.,  III.  In  1S63  they  removed  10 
Oyer,  Ind..  and  in  1  f 75  went  to  Crown  Point,  where  his 
lonther  still  resides,  his  father,  Havid  Huxley,  having  died  in 
1S7S.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  al  ihe  Cuok  County 
Normal  School,  graduating  in  1S73;  since  which  lime  he  has  made 
leaching  a  profession.  In  1^*2  ]lt.  married  Miss  1  Icnrictta  X.umnu-"- 
of  HotMcWOOd,  Cuok  I  oonly.  the-v  have  one  elanghtcr — Olive  I, 
Huxley.  Mr.  Huxley  lias  been  a  teacher  lor  nine  ye-ar*.  h.»s  .1 
lirsl-grade  certiticale,  and  lias  the  confidence  id  the  coiriniiinity 
among  whom  he  ha*  taught.  In  hi-  profession  he  ha*  always  mil 
with  good  resulis,  and  deserves  success. 

CHARI.KS  IKKNURKO  now  works  11  ihe  drop-hammer  lk- 
partiucnt  of  the  f 'hie-ago  forge  ,V  lloll  Company's  w..rks,  al  South 
Chicago.  He  was  !>oru  n  Sweden  llcicmbcr  is,  1846,  came  lo  the 
I'nited  Stales  in  ibi*),  and  worked  in  a  roiling  mill  in  Chicago  as 
machinist  a  numbct  of  uar»;  then  followed  tadowidlng  in  the 
Smlhcrn  States  one  and  a  half  >ears.  Aller  this  he  wew  to  Keo. 
kuk,  Iowa,  and  worked  for  the  C.ovtmment  six  months;  I  hence  re. 
turned  lo  Chicago  and  worked  in  the  Reick  Island  Railroad  shops 
thirteen  mouths,  and  for  three  years  and  ihree  monihs  worked  in 
ihe  C.  \  N.  W.  R.  R.  shops.  In  the  spiing  of  |S.»|  he  began  in 
Ins  present  place.  In  the  fall  of  is-5  he  married  Miss  Kva  liran.li 
a  naliie  of  Sweden  Thev  have  two  children — Charles  A.  and 
Ksiher  A. 

C.  K.  JOCKISCH,  proprielor  of  a  sash,  door  and  blind  fac- 
tory, was  hnrn  in  Cermany  December  17,  1844  He  came  to  ihe 
I'nited  Stales  in  1807  and  sctllril  in  Newark.  N .  1  ,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  Carpenter  wnrk.  He  returned  to  tierma'nv  in  1S70.  but 
the  same  year  returned  to  New  Vnrk  Cily,  soon  going  thence  to 
le-xas,  where  lie  followed  carpentering  until  he  came  lo  Chicago  in 
I  71.    In  1873  he  Was  married,  by  which  marriage  have  resulted 


five   children — Alvin,   Henry,  Clara,  John  and  Ruitolpa. 
Jocki^'h  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O,  V-  W.,  of  -South  Chicane.  ;  h- 
cann  to  1'ic  Walter  place  in  May,  1833,  anil  erccteil  u  planing  - 
fnrlv  l.y  e  ighty  feet,  two  stories  high.    The  rapacitv  of  ikii  mill  * 
I2iv*e»tect  .1  ecir.    1  [c  employs  hflesm  men  in  the  business,  u,; 
mai'.oliK i.irc*  sasb,  doors  and  blinds  10 order. 

JOlIX  II.  JUNES,  foreman  of  masonry  111  the  large  rollinj 
mills  1:  -  1  !i:s.<go.  i.ituc  to  Cook  County  :n  l*;j,  and  hii 
been  111  the  employ  of  ihe  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  at  Snuib 
Chicago,  sinic  \pril  I,  1**0.  His  father.  John  H.  fitxt,  »(« 
was  killed  bj  accident  in  these  mills,  laid  the  cornct.sii.cie  al  i:r 
Calumet  Iron  e\  Steel  1  ompanv's  works  at  Irnndnle.  The  s»'..jtrt 
of  tli.s  sketch  was  burn  ill  Waiikoha,  Wis.,  lictoher  15,  1857.  He 
was  raised  and  educated  al  Winona.  Minn.,  living  there  u*il 
June.  I $72,  when  he  rame  10  Cook  County.  He  is  a  member 
of  Harbor  |.odgr,  No.  731.  A.  F\  &  A.  M..  and  Calumet  t' ovarii, 
No.  $06,  R.  A.  June  24,  lSsu.  he  married  Miss  Nellie  Williunv 
who  was  born  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  raised  at  Uaugor,  La  Croat 
Co..  Wis. 

\V.  O.  JONF.S.  shipping  clerk  at  Ihe  North  Chicago  Roilinf 
Mills.  South  t  hiuago,  in  July.  1883,  was  promoled  tn  this prsitinn. 
He  was  Isnrn  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  15,  1S60.  and  was  raised 
and  educated  al  Winona.  Minn.  There  he  rexiued  uciii  his 
removal  with  his  parents  to  Chicago,  in  1S72.  where  lie  cumpVleJ 
his  ediicaliun.  In  1S77  he  went  inlo  Ihe  employ  of  VUvrfkr 
»V  AKehl,  insurance  agents,  as  a  clerk,  where  he  conlinon)  unli 
Mav.  I'si,  then  going  into  the  emplov  of  ihe  tolling  mill  cini- 
panv,  as  weighman  on  their  docks,  lie  followed  thic  a  >tar 
and  ihen  ti»'k  charge  of  loading  sieel  rails  for  a  year  and  somt 
monihs,  after  which  he  was  promoted  lo  his  present  pillion. 

JOHN  C  K  E  E  NAN.  prei>nel<«  of  the  South  Chicaxo  stean 
boiler  works.  These  wnrks  were  opened  for  business  in  November. 
1881.  He  manufactures  Meant  boilers,  tanks,  coal  mining  bnckiis. 
coolers,  condensing  lank*.  *me»ke  slacks  and  breechings.  aancalmj 
(tans,  sheet-iron  work  of  all  kinds,  blacksmith  repairs,  elt.  ll« 
emplovs  twentv-live  men  DM  an  average,  and  turns  cml  Sjj.rao 
worlh  of  nianiifaclureel  articles  and  work,  and  p»y»  out  Iron 
SlS.ooo  lo  §;o,<k>o  for  material  per  annum.  11c  was  hum  Septein- 
I>cr  30,  1S42.  in  Chicago,  and  was  reared  and  cducaltd  there.  Ik 
first'  began  business  life  as  a  boiler-maker,  and  has  continued  tntf 
business  since.  In  lSf.2  he  enlisted  in  lite  Corerrunenl  cn.nl.ji. 
and  was  transferred  le>  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  until  ihe  cl««  <*  thi 
war.  lie  is  a  memlier  uf  Lumberman's  Lodge,  K.  of  II..  >o. 
I.Ms.  Chicago.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Man'  Roorke.  IPM 
of  Syracuse,  N.  V.  They  have  rive  children— Minnie  A..  <  lurid 
J..  Ida.  Rrrse  and  VhOfMat.  ., 

LOl'IS  KRKRS,  undertaker,  began  business  June  In.  W 
al  South  Chicago.  He  was  born  at  Madison.  Ind.,  January  11. 
1S52.  His  parents  came  lo  Chicago  in  1853.  *•»  J  , 
rearrel  and  educated.  I  le  hr*1  learned  masonry,  uh.ch  he  loimwo 
three  vears  ;  then  emtsirkeel  in  ihe  grocery  business  lor  i«-ii 
a  year,'  and  in  1S60  worked  al  ihe  uwlertaking  buMnesii  lor  cxner 
pii'rties  until.  1 870.  he  began  on  his  own  account  in  Chicago  lierc 
he  continued  until  he  removed  to  South  Chicago,  ll«  "  a 
l>er  and  treasurer  of  Ihe  Independent  Order  of  WOBtrt" 
Illinois,  and  a  memlsrr  and  treasurer  of  Si.  IW  ™ 
Church.  In  i8Sr.he  married  Miss  Kate  LuU.anameol  Ltrxan,. 
Thev  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Johannah. 

ANDREW  KRIM  1111  1  .  real  esiate  and  general  W 
ancc  agent,  was  horn  11.  Alsace.  France,  March  19,  «»J*» 
came  with  his  parenls  lo  the  Cnilcd  Slates  in  1333 
in  Warren  Cntnlv,  I'en.i..  and  attended  the  c«nm<..i  *-  ■■ ;  ■  ; 
lb.,l  stab-.     In  ,  sjs  be  moved  lo  Chicago,  anil  c  erked  n 
etc.    In  18=..  he  embarked  in  ihe  grocery  trade.  I*t  m  one  |^ 
losing  hi*  s|o.  k  bv  lire,  he  went  toCn.wn  loirit,  l.a»e  >*v^ 

whe-e  he  I  >wed  merchandising  unlil  lS«a.    lie  lieMlhe  . M  » 

l«  si  ice  of  the  liaie  six  vears.  Township  Truslee  six  }«r., 1  r 
••sheriff  Ihree  icars.  and  High  Sheriff  (our  year- 
engaged  ill  ihe  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  m«rtnrnt* 
1-73,  when  he  removed  to  South  Chicago  and  engaged  ... |. 
cut  business      II.-  i*  a   member  of  the  Me*«W  tj ^ 
.  hurcl.  .  also  .,  meml»-r  of  the  Blue  l  edge,  t hapler 
manderv.  A.  I  .  \  A.  \L.  and  the  Od-!  I  el  lows        *'  |  . 
of  the  Ittiilding  Loac  A  —  -  ..■•.•  u  ...  Nc.ith  '  I  iu<  ' 
and  treasurer  of  the  South  Chicago  Dailr  Post  I  >4ml 
.lirectnr  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  hwing       ^  ,[1;-, 
Railway  <  lompanv  .  is  onr  of  ihe  i»corrxs-ator*  and  u  c 
t  a  hi  met  Nal  ional  Hank  ofSuuth  Chicago.    Mr-  h rim 
ramnl  Miss  Man  V.  l  rl»ana.  of  Chicago.     h«  v  ,  .. .  ' 
-Caroline  1.,  Andrew  J..  Charles  II,  and  Aliaje 
■  King  in  l-(,t  he  marrie-.!  in  tRnJ  Mis*  Harliarjl  He* 
I'enn.    Thev  have  Ihree  children— Albertha  S..  ■■•  1 
W  lltel  M. 

|o|lN   .'.    I  \NNIN<:  w  is  born  He..",  s  ' 
monl  Cnnntv,  Ohio,  where  he  was  raised.    He  IXfP* 
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artist,  anJ  followed  that  catling  three  year*.  In  1802  he  enlisted 
in  Company  H,  (ml  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry ;  wan  promoted  to 
Sergeant,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  o(  his  command,  being 
mustered  out  in  t^6G.  lie  then  began  in  the  nail  business  at 
Clifton,  W.  Va.,  remaining  until  he  came  to  Cook  County,  and.  In 
1S7S,  took  charge  as  packer  in  the  nail  department  of  (he  Calumet 
Iron  and  Steel  Company's  works,  lie  is  a  member  of  Apollo  Corti- 
mandery,  Nn,  r,  Knights  Templar,  Chicago,  and  Koyal  Arcanum 
of  South  Chicago. 

SAMUEL  J.  McGKAW,  plumber  and  gas  fitter,  was  burn  in 
New  S'urk  City  December  to,  t S35 ,  and  was  there  raised  and  edu- 
cated. He  first  began  plumbing  in  185,0,  which  business  he  fol- 
lowed until  [869,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  established  himself 
in  plumbing  and  gas  fitting.  He  now  owns  an  establishment  at 
362  Wabash  Avenue,  where  he  keeps  a  general  stock  of  fixtures 
belonging  to  the  business,  and  employs  thirteen  men.  Some  time 
ago  hr  established  an  otfice  and  store  at  Sooth  Chicago,  where  he 
resides,  and  also  keeps  a  general  stock  of  fixtures  there,  employing 
three  men.  He  is  now  filling  a  contract  for  the  plumbing  and  gas 
filling  of  twenty  marble-front  hou%es  in  Chic;igo.  Mr.  McGraw  is 
a  ntcmtier  of  the  Masonic  Order  of  Chicago,  hi  iSbq  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Adams,  a  native  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
two  children,  Aaron  and  Ella. 

JOHN"  A.  MclNTOSH.  Postmaster,  came  to  South  Chicago 
in  1874.  and  clerked  in  the  post-oltiec  until  October  30.  1 .871).  when 
he  took  charge.  He  received  the  appointment  of  Poll  master  from 
D.  M.  Key.  the  Postmaster-General,  and  was  rccommissioncd  July 
13,  1882.  by  President  Arthur  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  a  m  e  n  1  tier  of 
South  Chicago  Lodge.  So.  IxjG.  I.  O.  O.  p.,  Harbor  Lodge,  No. 
731.  A.  K.  &  A.  M.i  Calumet  Council.  No.  561).  R.  A.;  Captain 
Company  K,  Second  Uegiment.  I.  N.  G.  He  was  born  in  f'red. 
erickton,  N.  H.,  November  to,  1856,  and  came  w  ith  bis  parents  to 
Chicago  in  iStij,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  On  starting 
out  in  life,  he  followed  various  occupations,  finally  embarking  in 
the  real  estate  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Mcintosh  ,\:  Ed- 
wards. In  1*73  he  married  Miss  Lulu  M,  Hennessy.  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.    They  have  two  children.  William  K.  and  Mary  H. 

A.  W.  MCLAUGHLIN,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  Angus)  21,  iS$o.  He  was  raised  in  his 
native  county,  and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Medical 
College  in  March,  1880.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Somerset,  Ohio,  where  he  continued  until  he  came  to  South  Chi- 
cago in  April,  1SS2.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Triluminar  Lodge. 
U.  I),,  A.  P.  &  A.  M.:  Koyal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  61.  A.  V.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Somerset,  Ohio;  Calumet  Council,  No-  569.  R.  A.  of 
South  Chirago,  and  is  examining  physician  for  the  latter.  In  1H71) 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  liastian,  of  New  Lexington.  Ohio. 

I  AMES  MCLAUGHLIN,  foreman  of  a  furnace  in  the  South 
Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  came  to  Chicago  in  June,  1S67.  and  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills  as  a  puddler  ; 
in  April,  16S2,  he  engaged  in  the  healing  department  of  the  South 
Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  where  he  worked  until  he  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position,  in  January.  1SS4.  He  was  born  in  Ireland 
December  2q,  1*4-1.  and  came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1 867.  He  is 
a  member  of  Myrtle  Lodge.  Nn.  229,  A.  O.  U.  W.  ;  also  Lakeside 
Lodge.  No.  25,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers. 

JAMES  MARKHAM.  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  sash, 
toon,  blinds,  and  builders'  material,  began  business  at  South  Chi- 
cago June  1.  lS8t.  In  March.  1882,  lie  erected  a  store  building 
two  stories  high  and  22xf4  feet  in  area  Mr.  Markham  was  born 
in  Voungstown.  Niagara"  Co..  N.  V..  March  16,  1850.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  Chicago  in  1852,  where  he  was  raised  and  edu- 
cated, Eor  many  years  the  family  lived  on  DeKoven  Stccct.  very- 
near  the  spot  now  made  famous  ax  live  starting-point  of  the  great 
fire  in  the  fall  of  1871.  Mr.  Markham  was  employed  as  a  foreman 
by  Hall  4i  Prost,  now  the  Erost  Manufacturing  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  sash,  doors  an.l  blinds,  eleven  years  previous  to  locat- 
ing at  South  Chicago,  In  1875  he  married  Miss  Mary  FiUpatrick, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

EDWARD  MARSH,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  wines, 
liquors  and  cigars,  principally  imported,  began  business  in  South 
Chicago  in  January,  18S2.  Previous  to  beginning  trade  he  erected 
ihrce  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  store  he  occupies  is 
21x135,  feet  in  area,  two  stories  high;  the  other  a  double  store,  fifty 
feel  frontage  on  the  same  street,  and  sixty  feet  deep,  two  stories 
high.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  September  17.  1850,  and  was  there 
raised  and  educated.  He  fust  embarked  in  the  livery  business  in 
his  native  citv,  continuing  seven  years;  then  went  into  the  liquor 
trade.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Oder  of  foresters. 
May  I,  18S3,  he  married  Miss  Augusta  Ike,  of  Columbus,  Wis. 

J,  W.  MATTHEWS,  firm  or  Rankin  A  Matthews,  druggists. 
Mr.  Matthews  is  manager  of  the  It.  &  O.  Telegraph  line  at  South 
Chicago,  with  office  Ih  the  drug  store.  He  came  to  Chicago  March 
I.  1877,  agent  and  yard-master  for  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  continuing 


in  that  capacity  until  i33o.  When  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  established 
their  office  September,  1883.  he  took  charge  of  it  as  their  agent. 
He  was  lmrn  in  Somerset.  Perry  Co  .  Ohio,  July  27.  1856,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated,  after  which  he  went  into  the  employ  of 
the  B.  A:  O.  R.  R.  He  also  had  charge  of  a  large  lumber  interest, 
and  clerked  in  a  drug  store  in  the  East.  June  1(1.  1870,  he  married 
Miss  Catharine  H.  Rankin,  of  South  Chicago.  They  have  two 
children — William  George  and  Gertrude  Maty.  Mr.  Matihcws  is 
a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  and  a  member  of  the  Inde- 

P.-mlent  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
ellows  of  Illinois. 
LYsANtJER  MEEKER,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  January  3,  1S32.  He  was  raised  and  edu- 
cates! in  La  Porte.  Ind.  He  attended  two  courses  uf  medical  lect- 
ures at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  two  courses  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  and  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Iowa 
University,  at  Keokuk,  February  20.  1857.  Previous  to  that  time 
anil  since  he  has  practiced  medicine,  principally  at  la  Torte.  Ind. 
He  was  one  and  a  half  years  surgeon  of  the  I2!ilh  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  after  which  he  returned  to  Ln  Porte,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  came  and  opened  an  office  at  South  Chicago  in 
June,  1S82.  In  1856  he  married  Miss  C.  V.  Van  Sicklcn.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

SERGEANT  JOHN  M ERGENT II ALEK.  sergeant  of  the 
Soutt.  Chicago,  Cotchour  and  Irondale  police  force,  was  promoted 
to  his  present  position  in  April,  1  SSI  1.  He  joined  the  police  force 
in  1875  at  Hyde  Park  village,  lie  was  born  in  Chicago  July  l, 
1850,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in  the  city.  His  father,  Adam 
Mcrgcnthaler,  a  policeman,  was  sergeant  of  the  force  from  1861 
until  his  death.  October  q,  1879.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
therefore  reared  amongst  the  police  force,  and  assisted  to  feed 
prisoners  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  1871  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Srhoedcr,  a  native  of  Illinois.  "They  have  five 
children — Prances.  Kate,  Pred,  Ida  and  Charier.  Mr.  Mergen- 
thaler  is  a  memlwr  of  Knight  Templar  Lodge  uf  the  Masonic 
Order,  also  a  charter  member  Triluminar  Lodge.  A.  P.  &  A.  M-,  » 
and  a  member  of  Fairvlew  Chapter.  No.  161.  and  Apollo  Com- 
mander)', No  t,  of  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  C.  MITCHELL,  chief  engineer  of  the  Rolling 
Mills  of  South  Chicago,  took  charge  of  this  department  June  I, 
1SS2.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  Novemlwr  I?,  1S54,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  I.86S.  He  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  em- 
ployment about  two  years  in  If  ■■Ml.  thence  came  to  Chicago  and 
learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  follow  ing  that  occupation  in  the  city 
until  February,  1882,  when  he  came  to  South  Chicago.  In  t89o 
he  married  Miss  liattie  P.  Oberton.  a  native  of  Jefferson  Town- 
ship. Cook  Co..  III.  They  have  one  son,  William  A.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  a  member  of  Harbor  Lodge,  No.  731.  A.  P.  .S;  A.  M. 

E.  L.  MORSE,  principal  of  the  Souil)  Chicago  school,  took 
charge  in  February,  1883.  He  was  born  June  12.  1855,  at  Hover, 
N.  II,.  and  was  reared  in  Boston.  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1878;  then  began  biting  pupils  for 
college  in  private  classes.  In  1870  he  went  to  New  Mexico  and 
engaged  in  book-keeping,  thence  going  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  worked  in  a  railroad  office,  lie  came  to  Cook  County, 
111.,  in  t88t  and  clerked  in  a  rulling  mill  two  years;  then  took 
charge  of  the  above  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Chicago.  In  1*79  he  married  Miss  Kate  Tomcy,  a  native  of 
Itcland. 

WILLIAM  MURRAY  has  charge  of  the  whole -ale  and  retail 
coal  depot  of  Messrs.  I.angdon.  Harvey  &  Richardson.  South  Chi- 
cago, city  office  in  Chicago.  They  handle  from  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  ton*  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  per  annum,  and 
employ  aliout  twenty  men  in  South  Chicago.  Their  coal  mines 
are  al  Wilkes  Harrc  and  Scranton.  Lean.,  white  they  mine  and 
ship  laige  quantities  to  the  West.  Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  P-ric, 
Perm. ,  Tune  22.  1852.  and  was  reared  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  millwright,  afterward  following  rail- 
roading four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he  assisted  to  erect  car 
shops  at  l>cl'cre,  Wis.,  (or  the  manufacture  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars,  anil  continued  there  until  the  spring  of  1875,  at  which 
time  be  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  look  charge 
of  machinery  on  the  North  Pier  for  C.  J.  U  Meyer,  and  continued 
three  years  in  that  capacity;  thence  to  South  Chicago.  In  1S7S  he 
married  Miss  prances  Roscnkran?.  of  Elgin,  III.  They  have  two 
children.  Maud  and  Rubie. 

I)AV11>  MYERS,  proprietor  of  the  South  Chicago  Express 
anrl  Freight  line,  does  a  large  delivery  business,  employing  three 
men  and  three  express  delivery  wagons.  He  frequently  sends  wagons 
to  Chicago.  Mr.  Mvcrs  began  business  in  the  fall  of  1*80.  He 
was  bom  near  Valparaiso.  Ind.,  June  to.  1857,  reared  in  his  native 
State,  and  came  to  Cook  County  in  18S0, 

JULIUS  LOUIS  NAP1EKSKIE,  boss  roller  of  one  set  of 
rolls  in  the  finishing  train  at  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills  of 
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South  Chicago.  Mr.  Naptcrskic  took  charge  of  this  roll  in  Mav, 
1882.  He  was  born  in  Galveston.  Ten.,  in  September,  and 
came  to  Chicago  in  lS<>l  with  his  parents,  where  he  was  Miscti  ;incl 
educated.  When  a  •unull  boy  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  above 
rolling  mill  company,  and  has  since  Ix-en  with  them,  coming  lo 
South  Chicago  April  28,  1SS2.  He  is  a  member  of  Myrtle  I.-ilge. 
No.  576,  A.  O,  V.  W..  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Wickers.  December 
4,  1S7S,  Ik  married  Miss  Catharine  Wrcford  l.e  Gallais,  born  in 
list  at  Clevedon,  Somersetshire.  England:  her  lather  was  Captain 
I'hilip  U  Gallais.  of  Jersey  Island.  They  have  three  children- 
Carrie  Wrcford,  Samuel  Julius  and  Katie  E. 

Al'C.UST  NELSON.  Postmaster,  was  appointed  April  aj, 
1B83.  being  the  lirst  to  this  oftice,  He  was  bum  in  Kalmcr. 
Sweden,  May  I.  1848.  After  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to 
wood  turning,  which  he  followed  in  Sweden  until  1S68,  when  he 
emigrated.  After  remaining  in  Canada  a  short  time,  he  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  wood  turning  in  the  car  shops  of  the 
I.C.  R.  R..  remaining  in  their  employ  until  November,  1882,  when 
he  engaged  in  business  in  Parksidc.  The  hrm  of  Peterson  .V  Nel- 
son, grocers,  real  estate  dealers,  was  established  ill  1SS2  by  lohri- 
vm  *  Peterson.  They  contemplate  adding  to  their  store  until'  they 
keep  a  general  one. 

GEORGE  OBRIEN.  chief  engineer  In  the  rail  ■  mil  1  depart- 
ment.  look  charge  in  the  spring  of  t8sj.  There  arc  thirteen  cngi- 
neers  employed.  He  was  horn  in  1-ondon,  Kngland,  luly  20, 
1*5^.  was  raised  in  that  city  and  educated  at  the  workingmens 
college.  Afterward  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at 
Penn's.  Greenwich,  Kngland,  in  the  shop  [or  erecting " marine 
engines,  In  1S70  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States,  locating  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Penn.,  where  he  worked  in  various  engineering  depart- 
ments until  he  came  lo  South  Chicago  and  accepted  his  present 
position.  He  is  Junior  Warden  of  the  lllne  Lodge,  A.  F.  i;  A 
M..  and  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  of  South  Chicago 

IAMBS  I).  PERRY,  locomotive,  stationary  and  mechanical 
engineer,  was  born  in  Phila.lclphia.  Penn.,  Mav '9.  1*1,.  and  lived 
In  V\  est  \  irginia  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  family  "removing  to 
1  o',  ■ ■  ''  ,h"e  hc  rema'ne<l  <"">'  he  went  into  "the  employ  of 
the  HKmmI  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  I S 70.  us  a  h reman 
which  occupation  he  followed  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
engineer  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Ionia  Mich  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  a  lumber  mill  company  one 
year,  after  which  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  H  &  O  R  K  in 
the  same  capacity  fur  six  years.  Then' at  South  Chicago  lie  t,«,k 
charge  of  an  engine  for  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company 
In  1S64  he  enlisted  in  Company  1).  nth  Michigan  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  was  mustered  out  in  September.  1S65.  II,.  j,  ,  mcItl. 
her  of  A.  h.  Iiumvde  Post,  No.  too.  G.  A,  K.  He  now  holds  a 
certificate  a*  steamboat  engineer  of  the  great  lakes.  In  lSs,  he 
married  Miss  Ron  l.armore,  a  native  of  West  Virginia 

WALTER  5,  PICKK..KH,  forenum  in  the  blast  furnaces 
No  7  and  8  of  the  s^ith  Chicago  Rolling  Mills.  camc  ,,,  lMc3f[0 
S    ■'  '»">  %  «nployof  the  North  Chicago 

Rolling  M,!|  Company.  After  this  he  removed  to  Hay  View  Mil- 
waukec.  Wis.,  anil  was  foreman  of  the  Hay  View  blast  furnace 
Mili'?''  h*  took  clurfi  of  the  Minerva  blast  furnace  at 

wJ ?K ,  I  °s£?  ^  Cr.min>-  ,n  Soull)  t  hi'-ago  in  July,  tMf.  lie 
>a  bom  ,n  Shipley.  Kngland.  I  lecetnber  .0.  1S40.  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  In  1S72  he  came  to 
Anienca     He  is  a  member  of  Iron  Kink  Lodge,  No.  221   I  o 

Wr,,,t'l  I ?i :    To  £  uM£*l?»  ht  mMrM  M'« 

vc  1 1       .,  *ne™«'<l.  England     They  have  three  children 

~\\  t  liam  Henry,  Horon  and  Walter  Clifford 

„  Jli  |ISTO''fr  R.ASt"""  undertaker  and  dealer  in  undertaker's 
\V  *  "'f'  »'  the  South  Chicago  Wood. 

V lurking  Company.   1  hc  latter  manufacturing  interests  were  cstab. 
ished  in  May,  Mi.     They  have  a  planing  mill  with  a  camcit  •  of 
hfty  thousand  feet  per  day.  and  a  jobbing  department  w  i'^  tV" 
t"!  mnld'^i  T"'  d""J  frames,  empToSS 

£r  w\'  .  V"  b°.h  ''^'tments.  Mr.  Rasch  became  1  mem" 
nrTnv  It"  T  "rm  "'  *I««"»*r.  I88J.  lie  was  born  in  tier- 
many  December  25  ,840,  ann  came  to  the  Cnitcd  Slates  in  ,8«,. 
I  K     I  ntanied  Mbi  Aurclia  Kl>ert.  a  native  of  <;crnunv 

hey  have  our  children-Theodore,  Charles,  Adolpl,  and  Chris! 
Om.  Mr.  Rasch  came  to  Chicago  in  1.S71  and  en"aire,l  in  the 
..,au„f,e,ure  of  sash  and  doors,  being  foreman  o  ■^2S25w5ri5 
-  fe„f,r,.,,rm,;an,J:,.half  ********  «n,e  to  ^SciS 
"  de«.gl  K  'V  t;'"}™11"*  nnd  l,uillli"ls'  "»'<•  vcar..  I  Ic  began  ,s 
_  .dcrtaker  and  dealing  in  undertaking  goods  "in  ,a7,  He  is  . 
director  -  'h^tuildmg  and I  I^n  AsLciat.on  of  S o u^  C,  "ago  ' 

Cook  Co-   ,h„  I.  i1^  ,N<  ''l,S'  Vm,raclur  aml  b"illl,;r.  c»««  «' 
xtntv  m  the  fall  of  ,89l  and  engaged  in  the  above  InH 


.  farm  in  <^u^s^  ^ on 


Mary  C.  Hoes  a  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  Hoes,  a  MetMist  Fpi^ 
pal  pastor.  I  hey  have  two  children — llcrtlia  A.,  i,hn  mwW 
pies  the  chair  of  elocution  and  English  Ktera-.ure  at  Nam  r, 
legiate  Institute.  California:  and  Maud  11,,  now  a  sT'jdent  al  itr 
Syracuse  I  niversity,  N  .  V.,  who  will  graduate  in  June-  i«s.  if 
1S52  Mr.  Reynolds  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon  Iowa  ami  loll- «  J 
agricultural  pursuits  two  years.    Mrs  Reynolds  then  accrpini  \„ 


appointment  as  preceptress  of  the  Illinois  Institute.  » ■  \V|1Bv„ 
<  ollege,  at  \\  heaton.  where  they  remained  two 


nolds  then 
his  father- 


two  years  he  had  charge  of 

and  at  the  same  time  was  Assistant  Marshal  of  Hvde  Park,  ir.J  r. 


vearv    Mi.  Ur,. 

T'-moveil  lo  his  ruitive  county,  where  he  boushl  one  ill 
i  farms  and  followed  farming  until  the  fall  of  is#^  w 
which  lime  he  enlisted  in  the  3Isl  New  York  Independent  Kiit'trr 
and  served  three  vears  in  the  de|urtment  of  the  Gulf  it  \e» 
Orleans.  Port  Hudson  and  Morganzie  llend,  and  BRkhMd  in 
the  siege  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  capture  of  Spanish  i'ort  jed  Fat 
Ulakcley  ;  afterward  ascended  the  Tumbigbcc  River  and  aanki. 
pated  in  the  capture  of  seventeen  Reliel  steamers;  reined  tu 
Mobile  ;  thence  to  Ualvcslnn.  Texas  ;  and  was  mustered  net  Sep. 
tcmber  la,  lUt,  at  New  Orleans.  He  then  rriumcii  to  SvraciKe, 
.New  V'ork,  and  followed  building:  in  1S74.  at  tireai  fiend,  Kan., 
erecting  the  finest  court-house  in  the  western  part  nf  th»:  Su:<. 
After  icmaining  there  some  time  he  removed  to  Sucih  Chicjgo. 
Hc  is  now  Chaplain  of  A.  E,  llurnside  Post,  No.  109,  (j,  A.  K, 
1 1  iinself  and  wife  arc  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  hc  is  steward  and  a  trustee. 

C.EOROK  W.  RICHARDS,  business  manager  of  the  South 
1  hicago  Opera  House,  came  to  South  Chicago  in  I  Member.  1??.. 
and  engaged  in  the  retail  meat  trade  until  1S79.  He  w.15  thei 
employed  in  the  large  rolling  mills  about  thirteen  month' ;  lien  f.ir 
the  South  Chicago  hire  Department, 
"  larsltal  of 

now  captain  of  the  Kire  IVpartmcnt.  He  was  burn  In  Haltirotce. 
Maryland,  May  20,  1837,  and  there  was  raised  and  educated.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  II.  1st  Maryland  Volunteer  Inlantrv 
participating  in  all  ihe  kml'es  of  his  command:  was  taken  nnvaur 
at  Front  Royal.  Mav  27,  IShj,  and  confined  in  l.ibbie  MM 
the  latter  part  of  the  following  December;  mustered  out  Ma>  17. 
1S64,  at  Haltimore,  Maryland.  After  Ihe  war  he  was  conductor «i 
street  railways  some  lime  ;  then  a  memher  nf  the  Itallimute  fl  f 
fo»ce  :  then  embarked  in  the  gTocery  and  provision  business  for 
some  time,  and  Kcbruary  8.  1874,  came  In  Chicaeo,  and  inn 
thence  went  to  his  present'  place.  On  January  15.  18*4,  hcpurchiied 
a  half-interest  with  C.  P.  Edwards  in  the  real  estate  ami  insuriace 
business  at  South  Chicago,  III.  He  Is  a  charter  roenber  nf 
A.  E.  Burnside  Post,  No.  lot),  G.  A.  R.  He  also  assisted  u> 
organize  Division  No.  85.  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  iJt'jnc  "at- 
ricd  Mivs  Mary  E.  Reed",  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  They  hire  unc 
daughter,  Anna  Virginia,  now  Mrs.  August  Schndl.  of  Suit* 
Chicago. 

LEVI  ROSENBERG  is  of  the  firm  of  E.  Sommcr  i  C:c.  dri- 
ers in  a  general  line  of  hardware. stoves,  tinware,  ae.dwhpiloiyenei- 
al  jobbing  work.  They  began  trade  at  South  Chicagoin  iSSt.niiinr 
their  trade  established  in  Chicago  in  1870.  They  now  occupy  tie 
tine  brick  store  which  thev  erected  in  the  summer  of  |5S.1  it  a  MM 
of  S(i,<«io.  Il  is  twenty-live  feet  wide  by  eighty-eight  fee:  deep- 
two  stories  and  a  basement  high.  Mr.  Roscnbern  Is  a  niiire  a 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  raised  in  Chicago  in  mercantile  trade 
Hc  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Calumet  Council, 
No.  560,  R.  A.,  ol  South  Chicago. 

jor- 

market 

Market,  Winnipeg  Block.  This  market  was  opcm 
1883,  when  Mr.  Ruhland  assisted  in  tlx'  arrangement  ol  il,_»ndbr- 
camc  superintendent.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  'r**B?'<f 
3.  1856,  and  was  raised  in  his  native  city  and  in  Chicago.  He  ni« 
followed  the  alxive  business  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  came  to  t  nv 
cago  in  1S7,,  and  the  same  vear  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Itelmutt 
of  Cleveland.  ( )hio.  They  have  three  chiliirtai— Etnnia.  UN  J"J 
Clara.    Mr.  Ruhland  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 

C.  B.  RUSHMORE  has  charge  of  the  United  States  l,rh|. 
house  at  South  Chicago  (known  as  Calumet  Kiglit-UiHise 
186$  Mr.  kushmore  settled  in  Chicago,  where  l.e  engajed  is  " 
manufacture  of  brick  nine  years.  In  I S74  lie  settled  1:  lnu» 
Ridge,  four  miles  south  of  South  Chicago,  on  a  bwl  pre-empli'^ 
This  land  had  l>ecn  omitted  from  the  Government  survey,  anc  il 
liable  to  pre-emption.  In  1SS1  he  obtaineil  his  patent  trorn  .m 
I  'nited  States  for  the  land,  and  has  since  held  it  as  h>»  ' 
1880  he  came  to  South  Chicago  and  accepted  the  position  ol  I  n.- 
States  light-house  keeper.    He  was  lorn  April  10,  !t>2t.  ■ 


5tK>,  K.  A.,  ol  South  v  hicago. 

OILS'  B.  RUHLAND,  superintendent  of  the  extensive  w\ 
cet  owned  by  B.  F.  Murphv  sV  Co..  and  .styled  the  Stock \v<>> 
kct.  \\  innipeg  Block.     This  market  was  opened  Noreniier  Jt. 


I 


was  reared 


County,  N.  V 
until  he  came 

Company  K,  Ijth  Illinois  Cavalry 


hicago  and  acccpte 

e  was  lorn  /spu 
a  farm  and  lived  in  his  native  c«r»:> 


November  30.  1S61,  he 

In  186;  he  was  an  <"L1't''! 
Generals'  llalleck  and  lira  it.    October  14.  hc  ^ffT 

out.  He  is  a  member  of  A.  E.  Burnside  Post,  No.  hr 
and  has  been  its  Chaplain  since  organization.    In  August.  t»i. 
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married  Miss  Carrie  Rankin,  of  Amherst.  Ma».  They  have  two 
sons — Richard  C.  and  George  I).  Mr.  Kushmore  has  three  daugh- 
ters by  a  former  marriage — Lucy  <.;..  now  Mr*.  George  Derrickson, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mabel  C,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Chicago,  anil  Abbic  M.,  a  teacher  at  lluchanan,  Mich. 

G.  A.  RUSSELL,  proprietor  of  the  Triumph  llaning-Mill.  be- 
gan the  erection  of  these  mills  in  the  spring  ol  1874,  They  are 
now  62x13}  feci  in  area,  one-half  three  stones  high;  and  there  is 
an  addition  20x125  feet  long,  two  stories  high.  This  lactory 
contain*  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  manufacturing  sash,  doors, 
Mind*,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  for  the  planing  and  reav- 
ing required  by  the  lumber  trade,  and  employ*  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men.  Mr  Russell  was  lK)rn  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y  , 
December  8,  i3lS.  In  1S25  his  parents  removed  to  Ku«cll  Town- 
ship, Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  thev  lived  a  number  of  year*,  when 
they  removed  to  Henderson  County.  Ill  ,  where  Mr.  Russell  lived 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  lie  then  became  a  carpenter 
and  builder,  which  occupation  he  followed.  I  Ic  worked  two  years  at 
millwrigluing  before  coming  to  Chicago  in  1 866,  and  there  followed 
his  trade,  working  two  years  at  millwrighting  and  manufacturing 
for  others  until  1874,  at  which  time  he  began  erecting  his  planing, 
mill  at  South  Chicago.  In  1844  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Halsey. 
of  Henderson  County,  III.  They  have  eight  childrrn— Sarah  S., 
now  Mrs.  I.  E.  Chapin,  living  in  Florida,  Sylvester  K..  a  carpen- 
ter of  South  Chicago;  Maria  l...  now  Mrs.  r,  P,  Medina,  living  in 
Idaho;  Charles  Sumner,  with  his  father  in  the  planurg-mill  busi- 
ness; Hannah  A.,  now  Mrs  George  Daniels,  a  printer  of  Chicago; 
Olive  A.,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Mnran.  who  is  agent  for  the  sale  of 
school  furniture;  Celcslia  A.,  a  proof-reader  in  the  Interior  o  trice. 
Chicago:  Emma  L.,  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  Mr. 
Kusscll  is  president  of  the  South  Chicago  Philnxphical  Society,  and 
is  connected  with  the  South  Chicago  Post  Printing  Company 

A.  SCI  I N  ELL  is  proprietor  of  a  meat  market,  in  w  hich  be  retails 
all  kinds  of  fresh  and  salt  meats,  etc.  In  iSSo  he  erected  a  market 
building  twenty-two  feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  deep,  two  stories  high, 
at  a  coot  of  $2,000,  He  was  born  in  Germany.  October  10,  1S53. 
and  came  In  the  United  States  in  tS66,  engaging  in  the  meat-market 
business  at  Italtimore,  Md.,  for  six  yenrs.  He  removed  to  Chi- 
cago in  1S72.  where  he  engagetl  in  the  same  occupation  until  1874, 
when  he  came  to  South  Chicago.  In  1S77  he  married  Miss  Anna 
V.  Richards,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  They  have  one  son,  William  A. 
Mr.  Schnell  is  .1  member  of  Harbor  Lodge,  No  731,  A.,  K.  &  A. 
M.,  and  the  German  Harugari. 

OTTO  SCHOENlNlf,  contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in 
Stralsund,  Germany.  January  26.  1654.  Hecamc  to  Chicago  first  in 
ijcVI.  and  after  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  In  1871 
he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  and  settled  at 
South  Chicago,  where  he  l>egan  contracting  and  building.  He 
cmplovs  from  six  to  twenty-five  men  in  the  business.  In  companv 
with  another  party  lie  erected  the  Taylor  school  building  of  Snulfi 
<  'hicago,  and  has  l>een  engaged  in  erecting  many  of  the  good  build- 
ings of  the  latter  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
anil  the  Sooth  Chicago  Liedertafal.  In  1874  he  married  Miss 
Frederick.!  Itehn.  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  one  daughter. 
Ida  Fredericka  Carolina  loscphina. 

JACOli  SHEPHERD,  heater  in  the  rolling  mills,  came  to 
North  Chicago  in  1875,  and  went  into  the  employment  of  the  North 
Chicago  Rolling  Mills  as  a  heater,  continuing  thereuntil  hecamc  to 
South  Chicago  and  began  work  in  the  above  department  in  May, 
1SS2-  lie  was  born  in  Switzerland  April  8.  1S.p1;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  September  of  1S5T.  and  located  near  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  followed  farming  until  1M.7,  after  which  he  went 
to  Wyandotte.  Mich.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  above  com- 
pany. He  is  a  member  of  Garlield  Lodge.  No.  OqS,  I.  O.  O.  F.; 
Independent  Order  ol  F'orcMers  of  (  hicago,  Garden  City  Lodge, 
No.  1;  A.  O.  U.  W..  Myrtle  Lodge,  No.  226,  South  Chicago. 
In  1S63  he  married  Miss  F.mma  Flowers,  born  in  Washtenaw 
County,  Mich.,  October  o,,  1S45.  They  have  two  children,  Klla 
M.,  born  Novemlier  I  J.  1S65,  and  Alia  M.,  August  7.  lS6g. 

PETER  SMITH.  Ol  the  firm  of  Kowalski.  Smith  &  Co., whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111..  December  20,  1353,  and  was  there  reared  and  began 
work  as  a  carpenter  and  builder.  This  occupation  he  followed 
seven  years,  after  which  he  worked  for  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mill  Company  ten  years,  coming  to  South  Chicago  July  I,  1SS0, 
and  erntnarking  in  his  present  business.  The  hrm  erected  their 
store.  2Cxtoofcet  in  area,  in  t88o,  and  began  trade. 

CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  SNYDER  came  to  Cook  County  March 
I,  1870;  bought  a  team  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Marine 
■tanking  Company,  improving  their  lands,  etc..  until  < (ctobcr  6, 
1871,  when  he  became  night  watciiman  for  the  Marine  Company  \ 
Mechanics'  National  Linnk,  until  February  1.  1S74.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Western  News  Com- 
pany, continuing  three  years,  after  which  he  was  for  a  year  sergeant 
of  police  in  Hyde  Park,  then  for  three  years  was  captain  of  the 
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force.  May  I,  iMl,  he  came  to  South  Chicago,  bought  property 
and  erected  his  present  hotel  restaurant.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson 
I'. 1  my,  \.  V  .  7,  i  lived  n-r:'  'ir-lii    1  -■  '  ■■.  I  !■.■:  I  ■■J.r:il 

one  winter  in  Indiana  ;  then  in  Kane  County,  III.,  engagetl  in  the 
sale  of  farm  implements  for  some  time.  After  this  he  farmed  in 
Livingston  County,  III.,  until  he  came  to  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Suuth  Park  Lodge,  No.  662.  Masonic  Order.  January  21, 
1863  he  married  Miss  Jane  Howard,  a  daughter  of  Philu  Howard, 
of  ill.ukbcrry  Township,  Kane  Co.,  III.  They  have  four  sons — 
Charles,  Fldward.  Lewis  and  Frank.  Mr.  Snyder  has  a  half-inter, 
est  in  the  celebrated  new  process  of  making  syrup  from  Indian 
corn.  From  this  process  one  bushel  of  corn  will  yield  from  two  to 
three  gallons  of  the  !>est  syrup,  and  the  meal  left  is  said  to  then 
contain  excellent  fattening  qualities  for  any  kind  of  farm  sttick. 

JOHN  It.  STKASllURtiER  is  principal  of  the  South  Chicago 
high  school  and  superintendent  of  all  schools  in  South  Chicago 
and  Colchour.  consisting  of  ten  schools.  Mr.  Strasburger  was 
born  in  Naperville,  III..  November  23,  1S56.  and  was  educated  at 
Aurora  Seminary  and  Pekin  Academy,  and  graduated  from  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  of  Chicago  in  the  class  of  1S7S.  One  year  lie- 
fore  graduating  lie  taught  the  Hamilton  School,  Lee  County,  III. 
Since  graduating  he  has  taught  in  South  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber ol  Professor  Swing  s  Church,  and  the  Fireside  Club,  ol  which 
Professor  Swing  is  president,  lie  conducted  the  Ilarmonia  Mu- 
sical Society  of  Chicago  two  years,  and  is  now  a  member  of  Irving 
Societv,  of  Chicago. 

P.'M.  STULTS,  yard-master  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mills,  South  Chicago,  touk  charge  of  this  department  February 
15,  18S3.  Mr.  Stults  was  borrr  at  New  Lyme,  Ashtabula  Co.. 
Ohio,  August  12,  iS4g.  and  lived  in  his  native  place  until  1S61. 
Going  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  clerked  in  a  store  until  i860,  after 
which  he  went  to  Mcadvillc.  Penn.  I  Ic  there  went  intothe  employ 
of  the  Atlantic  <V  Great  Western  Railroad  as  a  ennductor  and 
agent  until  1872,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Danville.  111.,  ax 
yard-master  for  the  Chicago,  Danville  it  Vincennes  and  the 
Chicago  Jv  Eastern  Illinois  railroads  until  187S.  Then  removing 
to  Chicago,  la'  there  held  the  same  position  for  the  latter  railroad 
until  February  15,  1883,  when  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company.  He  is  a  member  ol  the 
Yard  Masters'  Mutual  Itcnetit  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas.  In  1S70  he  married  Miss  Lmma  Wood,  of  Green- 
ville,  Penn.    They  have  four  children — May,  Lenna,  Ida  and  Ray. 

CHAKLES  V,  SWAN,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Hymn.  Ogle  Co..  Ky..  October  5.  1850.  He  was  reared  in  his 
native  place  and  theState  of  Illinois,  and  for  some  time  was  a 
student  at  the  Hcloit  College.  Wis.  In  IS74  he  graduated  at 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  Ohio.  During  1S74-75  he  was 
interne  or  house  physician,  in  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  lie  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  March,  1875, 
at  South  Chicago,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Calumet  Council. 
No.  561),  k.  A.  ;  South  Chicago  Lodge.  No.  696,  I.  O.  O.  F.  ; 
and  trilaminar  Lodge.  A.  F.  \  A.  M.,  South  Chicago.  In  1875 
he  married  Miss  Ilulda  Austerman.  of  Waukesha,  Wis.  They 
have  two  children.  Nellie  and  Anna  Louise, 

D.  S.  TAYLOR,  dealer  in  real  estate,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1847,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
In  "1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  116th  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  participating  in  ail  the  battles  of  his  command.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Ik  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  identified  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carriages  until  1873.  He  then 
removed  to  South  Chicago,  where  he  embarked  extensively  in  the 
real  estate  business.    1  Ic  also  has  an  office  in  Chicago. 

W.  H.  TAYLOR,  builder  and  contractor,  ihies  a  general  build- 
ing business  and  employs  twenty  men.  lie  has  erected  many  fine 
buildings  in  South  Chicago,  amongst  them  E.  D.  Marsh's  double 
store,  the  brick  store  of  F.  Snmmer  N.  Co.,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Gaughn  and  several  others.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  August.  1880, 
and  worked  at  iris  trade  until  February  20,  1SS2,  when  he  located  at 
South  Chicago  and  began  his  present  employment.  He  was  horn  in 
Oakville,  Ont.,  September  24.  1854,  and  was  raised  in  London, 
same  province.  Since  twelve  years  of  age  he  has  followed  bis 
present  occupation.  In  1882  he  mnrried  Miss  lane  Jackson,  of 
Wyoming,  Out.  Mr.  Taylor  is  connected  with  the  Knight*  of 
Pvthias  of  South  Chicago.' 

'  JOHN  THOMAS,  roller  in  the  finishing  department  of  the 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  at  South  Chicago,  was  born  In 
Kliymney.  Glamorganshire.  South  Wales,  July  7,  1850.  He 
passed  his  boyhood  days  at  Maesteg,  South  Wales,  where  his 
father  was  blast  furnace  manager  for  ten  years  and  unlil  his  death. 
Mr.  Thomas  came  to  America  in  1865  and  located  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  machinist,  completing 
it  at  Muncie,  Ind.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  |868  and  worked  ut  the 
Union  Rolling  Mills  two  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Oaks- 
ville,  Ont.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  one  and  one-half  years.  Re- 
turning to  Chicago  he  worked  two  years  for  Fox  &  Howard, 
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machinists.    During  this  time.  March  5.  1*72.  he  married  Carrie 


E~  Jenkins,  daughter  dl  Kcubcn  Jenkins.  They  have  live  chil- 
dren—Reuben,  |nme>,  Charles  Edward,  Flmmaand  Ada  Ann.  He 
then  worked  for  the  Jolicl  Iron  \  Sleel  Company  one  anil  one-half 
years,  for  tin:  St.  Ixniis  Kail  Fastening  Company  two  ft***,  for  Ihe 
Crane  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company  two  years,  and  on  Ihe 
erection  of  the  rolling  mills  .11  South  Chicago  has  been  there 
employed.  He  received  hi*  present  position  in  \ugu«t.  1882.  He 
b  .1  numlMir  of  Myrtle  Lodge.  So.  239,  A.  0.  II .  W»,  and  i» 
its  present  Receiver. 

\V.  \\".  I  IMIU'KI  AkK  was  born  in  Caroline  County,  Va.. 
lanuarv  10,  1S41.  and  was  raised  in  the  nai.  business  at  Richmond. 
November  6,  I  *  *  I .  he  took  charge  of  the  nail  department  of  the 
Calumet  Iron  ft  Steel  Company's  work*,  and  superintends  the  work 
of  about  two  hundred  men.  lie  is  a  meml«er  of  the  Encampment 
and  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  ¥..  Chapter  and  Masons'  Lodge,  and  Royal 
Arcanum.  In  1S65  he  married  Miss  Timpic  M.  Hailey.  of  kieh- 
mnnd,  Henrico  Co.,  Va.  Thev  have  six  children  —  Florence  I... 
Alive  V.,  I.ula  M..  WflKa  VY„  Charles  L.  and  Mvrtle  It. 

F  F.N  TON  TINSLEY.  firm  of  Tinsley  Brothers,  dealers  In 
gents  furnishing  g<»xls.  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  They  also 
have  a  branch  store  at  (irand  Crossing,  Cook  County.  In  1874 
they  erected  their  store  at  South  Chicago,  twenty-two  by  sixiy-six 
feet,  and  two  stories  high.  J.  W.  Tinsley  is  the  other  member  of 
the  firm.  Kenton  Tinsley  came  to  Chicago  in  1*04  and  engaged 
in  photographing,  continuing  the  business  in  part  until  just  pre- 
vious  10  locating  at  his  present  place,  lie  was  Imrn  in  Oneida 
County,  \.  V.,  June  y>,  1&43,  and  was  raised  at  Ilooneville.  same 
county,  and  employed  as  clerk  a  number  of  years.  In  Ik'tobcr. 
I&61,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A.  <>?lh  New  Vork  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, participating  in  all  liattles  of  his  command  as  a  drummer 
boy  for  one  year.  He  is  a  member  of  Calumet  Council.  No.  590, 
K.'A.  In  November,  iSSo,  he  married  Miss  Nellie  Jelson,  of 
Kacine,  Wis, 

JAMES  S.  T1T.I.V,  foreman  on  a  section  of  the  1'.,  Kt.  W,  ,v 
C  K.  R.,  look  charge  in  1858.  and  for  twcnty.live  year-  ha- 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  department.  He  came  to  Illinois  in 
li!5l  and  settled  at  Ten  Mile  Grove.  Vermillion  County,  where  he 
wotked  on  a  farm  at  twenty-two  dollars  per  month.  In  1852  he 
came  to  Chicago,  wlicrc  he  worked  on  the  docks,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  came  to  South  Chicago.  He-erected  the  first  frame 
house  in  the  village  proper,  m  w-  close  to  the  public  school  building, 
where  he  has  since  lived,  He  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad  for  about  three  years,  after  which  he  l>egati 
work  for  the  above  company.  He  was  born  in  Churchlowii. 
County  Meath.  Ireland,  Kchmary  22,  ld22,  and  came  to  America 
In  lS}o  and  settled  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked 
on  a  farm  until  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  has  sertcd  as  school  treas- 
urer of  South  Chicago  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has  beta  school 
trustee  three  or  four  years.  Himself  and  family  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  July  18.  1S52.  he  married  Miss  Rose  Cain, 
a  native  of  County  Meath.  Ireland.  They  had  eleven  children — 
Mary  A.,  bom  June  3.  1852,  deceased  ;  Peter,  born  July  12.  1854, 
deceased;  pat,  born  May  b,  1S55  ;  James,  bom  August  Ifi,  1S50 
demised  ;  John,  born  August  20.  1S50;  Michael,  born  October  S. 
l£6o:  Jennie,  born  November  IS,  18(13;  Thomas  Francis.  Iiorn 
Novcinbcr  20,  1S65  :  Julia,  born  November  lb,  1H07  .  Richard, 
born  December  24.  1S00,  and  Matthew.  b«  November  o,  1S71. 

M  AR  TIN  TCRNER.  dealer  ill  coal,  wood,  sand,  loom,  slag 
and  ashes,  employs  about  seventeen  men  and  seven  teams  in  the 
business.  He  furnishes  sand  for  the  rolling  mills  and  foundries, 
anil  in  ihe  year  1883  furnished  one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  car 
loads  of  sand  to  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company's  brickyards  and 

works.    He  began  in  ibis  business  in  1.SS11.    In           oc  settled  in 

Madison,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  and  followed  hay  pressing  six  years: 
thence  removed  to  Lake  County.  Ind.,  and  "followed  agricultural 
pursuits  until  he  returned  to  Cummings  and  liegan  his  present 
business.  He  was  Imrn  in  Allegany  County,  N.  v..  February  2, 
I  S40,  and  was  raised  there  In  the  spring  of  1BG1  he  cnlisled  in 
Company  II.  2oih  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  in  ihe 
service  one  year.  January  12,  Itjb,  he  married  Miss  Hannah 
Miller,  of  Erie  County.  N.  V.  They  have  one  son  and  one 
daughler.  Lcgrand  and  l.otlie. 

FRANK  M.  WEIKTF.R.  wholesale  dealer  in  coal,  and  agent 
for  the  Chicago  llelt  Road.  C.  &  E.  ]..  and  C,  K.  I.  &■  I".  rail- 
raids.  He  was  l»i»n  in  Racine.  Wis.,  DeocmlxT  22,  1 8 SO, 
and  tkrre  was  raised.  He  gradiuileil  from  the  Racine  High 
School,  ami  Inr  some  lime  attended  R.o'ric  College,  after  which  he 
wax  in  the  employ  <,f  the  Western  Union  Railway  until  he  came  to 
Chicago.  July  2'j.  isoj,  where  he  look  charge  of  ihe  business 
alfairs  nl  the  C, .  R.  I.  ft  I'.  R  K.  He  Had  served  three  years  on 
the  ll<urd  o(  Education  of  South  Chicago,  and  one  year  as  its 
president.  He  was  elected  and  served  four  years  as  Village 
Irtisteeof  Hyde  I'ark.  and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Cook  County  Uosiid  uf  Education.    In  Ja73  he 


married  Miss  Fannie  Allison,  of  IScloit,  Wis.  Tbci  '-.:.ir 
one  daughler — Ida  Elwabeth.  lie  i«  a  member  of  the  Hlnc  Lulgr 
and  Chapter,  A.  F.  \  A.  M.,  South  Chicago,  and  Apollo  Can- 
nundcry,  No.  I.Chicago.    He  is  also  connected  Willi  the  Lftart 

Association. 

i.F.ORGE  WEIGI.E,  engineer  in  charge  of  engine  X11.  11 
1:1  Ihe  rolling  mills,  ».n  l«.m  nrur  Cumberland,  Md.,  in  a  stall 
mining  town  called  Kckrrt  Mines,  February  is,  ilxj.  uri  »i. 
tlicic  rc.ircd.  In  Ihe  fall  of  1071a,  going  lo  Texas,  he  en:r-r<1  ihi 
cit-ph-i  of  thr  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  in  18S1  returning  In  hit 
11. dive  place,  In  Ihe  spring  of  1  882  be  came  10  >> ...Hi  '  'n  a  .■ 
11     he  ha«  since  foauwed  engineering.    He  began  liriag  i  n  . 

I  » on*  live  lor  Ins  faiher  at  fourteen  years  of  age.   lit  b  com  j 

II  ember  ••!  ihe  I.  IJ.  <>.  F.  of  Frostburg.  Md. 

I  \.  Will  IT.,  dealer  in  coal  and  wood,  began  bn«««i  in 
s.n.ii;i  >~ii.a^o  August  l,  1M2.  The  first  vrar  be  «old  ibout 
-  . 1 1,111.  i,l  coal,  four  car  loads  of  wood  and  150  cord* of  dabt. 
He  ■•mpl->vs  hvc  men  and  three  teams  in  the  bieuneM.  llisliiitli- 
pl.nr  was  IVlrrsliam,  Mass.,  where  he  grew  lo niau)i»jd.  LborirtC 
i|-.o  Iv.s  lather's  farm  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  pubic 
sell  "d,  hrsi  as  stholai  and  then  for  several  years  as  teachrr,  dur- 
jiv  Ihr  autumn  and  winter.  In  iSc;  he  opened  a  prairie  lam  in 
IrnqnvM  County,  HI.,  wlkere  be  remained  uoltl  March,  ISM.  «hfn 
he  responded  10  the  call  for  volunteers  to  delend  Ihe  cuuatry  ltd 
the  law,  and  enlisted  in  Company  C,  loth  Illinois  Infantry.  An 
order  lieing  subsequently  ol»lained  from  the  war  department  to 
organize  said  company  as  light  artillery,  he  recniitcd  lbr  con- 
pjtrra  lo  the  requisite  numlier  at  Chicago,  and  afterward  wacrteilrl 
lo  the  command  of  same  as  Captain.  Remaining  with  them  10 
Ihe  close  of  the  war.  and  until  thev  were  mustered  out  at  Chicago. 
Inly  10,  1S65.  He  soon  after  organized  the  first  general  UiRgaite 
imii  package  express  business  of  Chicago,  and  wax  rarxmsly  <n- 
gaged  in  insurance,  real  estate  and  hotel  business  until  lbr  spnue 
of  Hit,  when  he  took  charge  as  superintendent  of  laniih'i. 
Richardson  &  Cos  cnal  docks  at  South  Chicago.  "1  h«  nuiilinn 
he  left  to  embark  in  the  coal  business  as  cited  above,  He  «  a 
member  of  Triluminar  Lodge,  A.  P.  k  A.  M.,  If. 
matidrt  of  A.  E.  Ilurnside  I'ost.  No.  loo,  G.  A.  R.  In  WJ 
married  Miss  Annie  II.  Ferris,  of  Clifton.  III.  The.  hare  lam- 
children — Clarence  F..  F'rank  and  Harold. 

CHAKI-ES  WILD,  agent  for  all  kinds  of  scwine  nwcB'tcv 
and  dealer  in  millinery  and  hair  goods,  began  bu«ness  Marih  « 
Ift&t.  He  rame  to  Chicago  in  1S78.  where  he  wotked  MM 
trade  of  tiell  hanging,  and  sold  different  articles  clc  ,JW  ■ 
came  lo  Smilh  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  \orkslnre  l.ntonn 
June  in.  |S3<.,  and  was  raisesl  in  his  native  place  He 
the  t  niled  Slates  in  |8« 7.  following  his  trade  at  Uncas^  1* 
Philadelphia.  Penn..  until  he  CMN  to  Chicago-  In  l»:9  nc  nuu- 
ried  Miss  Susanna  Fisher,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  EngUml. 

CLARK  P.  WILDER  is  a  member  of  ibe  fampl.8»W* 
Wilder,  dealers  in  real  estate,  also  (ire.  marine  M**j**gZ 
agenls.  who  began  business  as  a  tirm  in  i»S*.  > W  ^k 
eslablislH-d  in  187).    Mr.  WiUler  was  Uu-n  m  M^!*^ 
August  1,  l8sS.  and  w^is  rai«cl  in  his  native  place,  anrt  c«« 
Chicago  in  1876.  where  he  shortly  became  a  member  of  the  hnr,  > 
Clark.  Tingy  &  Co.,  who  dealt  in  groceries  until  !«?»  *««■  » 
Wilder  came  to  South  Chicago  and  followed  the  same  hcsinr 
until  1SS2.     He  is  a  member  of  Triluminar  Lodge,  A.  r.«. 
M.,  South  Chicago.  .    ,  ^  .s, 

WILLIAM  H.  WILKINSON,  Sk..  »m****lZ 
K  &  O.  R.  R.  shops  al  South  Chicago,  V*****r?Z 
mechanic  March  1,  18S1.    He  was  Ixm,  »  £ C 

I.  1S11,  and  was  reared  in  his  nat.vecity.  **•***"!"  .  „ 2l 
in  the  employ  of  the  n.  i  O.  R.R..  *  "grv. 
Piedmont.  Va.;  afterward  at  Whee  ,nS  and  Par  ersbu£ 
Then  he  had  charge  »l  ihe  transfer  al  H1*'-,^  Z  £ 
years;  ihencc  went  to  Chillicnthe.  t)hio,  in  the  •gff.^J 
Nlarietlao.  Cincinnali  Railroad;  ihence  to  ^J^^Sahg  z 
machinery  department  of  Ihe  same  railroad  *t^,"Slt 
l-K-omotive  forsome  time  at  lllair,  Ohio;  ihencc  K  »JJ- ~ 
Md.,  where  he  look  charge  of  the  machinery  W ihe  nnc  r.^ 
ment  of  the  II.  JV.  O.  R.  R,.  and  in  '^L^d  MW 

cago.    In  September.  1852.  at  Little  \  ork  I  enn..  M tm 
M   I..  Ramb'v.  of  Westminister.  Md.    1  hey  had  e.g hi  c h  £ 
Elixaheth.  lane  (deceased!.  Marry  Bella.  .  j^., ,.  .« , 

cease,)J,  Ikorge  R.,  Ida  M„  and  hamucl  J.  Mr. 
Mason.  ,      , ,  .  f„— are  ol  ihe 

DENNIS  C.  WII.SEV.  foreman  of  a  of  ten 

North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  South  t  htcago.  »t*  cha ^ 
furnaces  ill  Line,  1SS3.    January  In.         newe  ^  ,,, 

of  ihis  company  al  North  Chicago,  and  in  f™"7^  V 
South  Chicago",     lie  was  ls>r.i  in  Wadnngton  C ,„,! 
June  27.  I a  57.  lived  there  tml-.l  lilteen  year'"1  3"\  [; 
io  Chicago."  In  March.  l«;s.  he  married  M.s*  ,v  -  ^ 
Ihe  latter  citv.    Thev  have  two  children,  dcorge  an 
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ALFRED  WILSON  was  born  in  New  York  Cilv  June  14. 
1837.  His  parents  lived  there  until  1849,*  whan  they  removed  to 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  where  they  resided  until  1503.  February  24  of 
that  year  he  enlisted  in  the  16th  United  State*  Infantry,  and  soon 
afterward  was  appointed  First  Serjeant  of  Company  C.  Id  Ilatlal- 
ion.  He  participated  in  several  lxitlles,  and  wa>.  taken  prisoner  al 
the  biittlc  uf  Chickamauga,  and  after  fifteen  months'  confinement 
in  Andcrsomille  ami  other  rebel  prisons,  was  returned  tu  Annuo, 
lis,  Md.  lie  was  mustered  out  March  3.  1865.  After  anny  life 
he  was  identified  ten  years  in  the  insurance  business  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  July  13,  1866.  he  married  Miss  Annie  I'nlling,  of  the  latter 
city,  a  native  of  Worcestershire.  England.  They  have  thtee  chil. 
dren— Maud.  Alfred,  Jr.,  and  New  tun.  In  1S74  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  it)  the  Look  County  Treasurer's 
office  tour  years,  and  a  year  in  the  Recorder's  office.  In  1S70  he 
removed  to  South  Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  as  wcighmMttr 
at  the  rolling  mills  a  number  of  years,  afterward  being  appointed 
Street  Inspector.  In  i$3o  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education  for  three  years,  and  was  secretary  of  same.  Me  is  prcsi- 
dent  of  the  Fifth  I  tistrict  Republican  (  \ub,  and  is  the  present  com- 
mander of  A.  E.  lturnsidc  Post,  No,  ioq.      A,  R. 

HERMAN  1'".  WITTE,  foremau  of  the  wood-working  machine 
works  of  llenjamin,  F  ischer  ,V  Mallery,  was  born  in  Hlue  Island. 
Cook  County,  July  tf>,  i860,  and  raised  on  a  farm  there.  In  1877  he 
begun  his  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist  in  Chicago  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  American  Steam  Engine  Works,  continuing  there 
three  years,  after  which  he  went  into  the  employment  of  the  Vul. 
can  Iron  Works,  and  later  in  the  Columbia  Iron  Works  of  Chicago, 
remaining  there  until  he  came  to  South  Chicago,  April  |.  ISS3. 
His  father,  Christian  Wille.  is  a  fanner  near  lilut-  Island. 

J.  HENRY  ZEIS,  principal  of  the  Oallistel  school,  Colehoar. 
He  took  charge  of  this  school  September  I.  I  SIS  3  Mr.  Zeis  was 
born  January  i860,  at  F'ort  Seneca,  Ohio  and  was  raised  in 
Springfield  township.  Allen  Co..  Ind..  near  Fort  Wayne,  where 
his  parent*  still  reside.  He  was  educated  at  Valparaiso.  Ind..  and 
Ada,  Ohio.  Since  1877  he  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio.  Indiana  and  Illinois.  He  is  a  member  of  Mt.  Ninai  I  odge. 
of  South  Chicago,  and  the  I'hilomathean  Society  of  Northwestern 
Normal  School  of  Ada.  Ohio,  for  sonic  time  having  Inen  president 
of  the  latter  institution. 

COLEHOUR. 

This  suburb  derives  its  name  from  Charles  W. 
Colehour,  and  is  known  also  as  the  Iron-worker's  Addi- 
tion to  South  Chicago.  This  was  laid  out  in  the  south 
half  of  Section  8,  Township  38  North,  Range  15  Bast, 
and  in  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  epiarter  of  Section 
17,  s;tme  township  and  ranne;  the  limits  of  Colehour 
are  hard!)-  definable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  who  live  north  of  the 
Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  Michigan  Southern 
&  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  tracks,  designate  their 
local  habitation  as  being  exclusively  in  Taylor's  addi- 
tion. In  deference,  therefore,  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
such  residents,  the  northern  boundary  of  Colehour,  may 
be  designated  as  such  tracks  ;  the  eastern,  the  State 
line  ;  the  western,  the  Calumet  River  ;  and  the  southern. 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  There  is  but  little  his- 
tory to  this  region,  unless  an  apocryphal  narration  of 
Indian  deni/.ens  be  told,  for  Martin  Finerty.  perhaps 

The  oldest  living  settler,  who  came  in  1S59,  and 
located  on  what  is  now  Avenue  K,  near  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  Street,  says  that  then  there  were 
but  three  people  in  Colehour.  Michael  O'Hyrne,  Mrs. 
Ann  O'Bvrne  and  George  Wurley,  and  that  "  The 
country  was  all  a  bush  and  prairie,  water  antl  musk- 
rats,  and  that  the  mosquities  could  be  shot  by  the 
bushel-basketful."  'The  first  death  was  that  of  James 
Prendcrgast,  in  November,  1858,  a  settler  of  1851, 
whose  widow  Finerty  married  in  1859;  anil  the  first 
and  only  road  for  many  years,  was  one  that  followed 
the  route  of  the  Indian'  trail,  starting  at  the  old  Indian 
graveyard,  thence  running  to  Ewing  Avenue  and  south- 
east to  State  line.  Upon  this  road,  Finerty  states,  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  tavern  ;  he  also  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Finerty,  that  Frank  Ocgnan  came  to 
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Colehour  about  1851,  and  Rogers  Murphy  about  1851. 
'The  church  of  the  ]>eriod  was  the  residence  of  Michael 
Doyle,  whereat  mass  was  said  by  Father  "Tom"  Kelly. 
The  actual  existence  of  Colehour  subsequent  to  this 
legendary  genealogical  epoch  was  commenced  in  1873, 
when  the  survey  was  made  after  the  purchase  by  the 
Silicon  Steel  Company  of  twenty-six  acres  in  the  north- 
western corner  for  their  rolling  mills.  In  September  of 
that  year  it  became  manifest  that  accommodations  must 
be  made  for  the  workmen,  whom  the  opening  of  the 
rolling-mills  would  bring  to  the  place,  and  streets  were 
opened  and  real  estate  thrown  upon  the  market ;  the 
first  general  auction  sale  taking  place  October  27.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  depression  lots  were  sole]  at 
prices  averaging  seven  dollars  |>er  foot.  But  failure 
upon  the  part  of  the  Silicon  company  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract  under  which  they  procured  their 
land  caused  litigation;  and  the  reversion  of  the  property 
to  Mr.  Colehour.  The  buildings  erected  by  them  for  a 
.rolling  mill  are  now  occupied  by  K.  A.  Shedd  &  Co.  as 
an  ice  house. 

T.wi.ok's  Amu  1  ions  to  South  Chicago. — These 
additions  may  be  generally  said  to  extend  from 
the  railroad  track  designated  as  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Colehour,  northward  to  the  Calumet  River 
and  forming  a  triangle  bounded  by  such  tracks,  the 
river  and  Lake  Michigan.  I  >.  S.  'Taylor,  purchased  and 
subdivided  some  three  hundred  acres  in  1872-73,  antl 
he  also  sold  twenty-six  acres  to  the  Silicon  Steel  Com- 
pany, that  reverted  to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Mr.  Colehour.  From  near  the  entrance  to  Calumet 
River,  Mr.  Taylor  has  cut  a  large  slip  whereon  are  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  frontage.  In  1873,  Mr. 
Taylor  built  the  Ewing  House,  at  the  corner  of  Ewing 
and  One  Hundredth  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $to,ooo,  the 
first  hotel  in  the  Taylor-Colchoiir  district  ;  the  mention 
of  the  other  features  in  which  will  hereafter  include 
both  regions. 

The  First  School  in  the  region  was  attached  to  the 
Colehour  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  organized  in 
1874,  with  the  Church,  with  about  fifteen  scholars;  it  now 
numbers  eighty-six  pupils,  ami  the  principal  is  A.  F. 
Ahner.  The  congregation,  at  the  time  of  their  segre- 
gation, were  ten  families  ;  at  present  the  congregation 
comprises  fifty-eight  families ;  the  pastor  is  Rev.  John 
Feiertag;  the  trustees  are  Fr.  Kggers,  Fr.  Miller  and 
Henry  Millis.  The  church  property  consists  of  five  lots 
on  One  Hundred  and  'Third  Street  and  Avenue  A,  and 
two  buildings;  the  church,  school-room  and  pastor's 
residence.     The  buildings,  with  furniture,  are  worth 

'The  first  public  school  was  built  in  1876.  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Gallistcl  school,  on  Ewing  Avenue, 
between  One  Hundred  and  Third  and  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  streets. 

'The  first  store  was  built  in  1875,  by  M.  W.  Gallistel, 
during  which  vear  the  post-office  of  Colehour  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  Postmaster  was  Richard  T>.  Lender.  J.  Bre- 
mer succeeded  him  antl  Bremer  was  succeeded  by  M. 
W.  Gallisiel  on  January  29,  1880.  who  is  now  the 
occupant  of  the  position. 

The  first  church  erected  was  the  Church  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  tn  1875,  when  the  congre- 
gation was  organized  as  a  mission  by  the  Illinois 
Conference.  The  pastors  of  this  Church  have  been 
Revs.  Schuster,  G.  C.  Knoble,  William  Gross,  Strows- 
berger,  W.  H.  Fowkc  and  T.  W.  Woodsidc.  'They 
also  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Association  at  Cum- 
mings  since   its  organization.     The  doctrines  and 
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church  polity  arc  very  similar  to  tlios.e  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  membership  of  the 
Church  at  present  is  thirty-four ;  of  the  Sunday-school, 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  superintendenry  of  J. 
V.  Halm.  The  church,  situated  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
between  Ninety -eighth  and  Ninety-ninth  streets,  is 
thirty-eight  by  fifty-six  feel  j  is  still'  a  mission,  partly 
de|H.-ndent  upon  the  conference,  and  is  worth  with  the 
ground, $4,500  The  trustees  arc  :  A.  Kehm,  F.  Peter* 
and  J.  V.  Hahn  ;  class-leader.  Wesley  Sawyer. 

The  German  Baptist  Church,  on  One  Hundred  and 

Seventh  Street,  was  dedicated  in  June.  1876.  at  which 
time  there  were  twenty-five  members.  The  trus- 
tees were :  Messrs.  Ilaiierlc,  Schneider  and  Stubcn- 
rauch  ;  the  cost  of  the  church  and  ground  was  §1,000, 
the  prevent  pastor,  (.otthard  Mendel,  was  the  incum- 
bent. The  members  of  the  Church  at  present  number 
eighty.  In  Connect  km  with  the  Church  is  a  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Association,  organized  May  15.  |HS>. 
witli  fourteen  members.  Us  name  was  recently  changed 
to  "  Jugendverein."  Of  this  society  the  pastor  is  the 
president.  A  nourishing  Sunday-school  is  likewise 
attac  hed  to  the  Church. 

The  Swedish  Baptist  Church,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  is  a 
neat  and  pretty  edifice,  built  in  1 88.1.  The  membership  is 
about  twenty-five  and  they  have  no  settled  pastor; 
wherein  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  llethanv 
Church  are  like  unto  them.  W  hen  this  latter  body 
meets,  their  services  are  held  in  the  public  school 
building. 

The  Colehour  Loan  \-  Building  Association  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  real  estate  transactions  in  Cole- 
hour,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  officers 
are  :  Henry  Kasscns.  president  •  Jacob  Bremer,  sec 
retary  ;  M.  W.  Gallistel.  treasurer  ;  Henry  W  inkclman, 
John  ISergrecn.  Rudolph  Buchart,  J.  A.  Johnson, 
Henry  Saffron  and  John  Capre/..  financial  committee. 

On  June  12,  ifei,  Colehour  1 1  osc  Co..  No.  8,  was 
orKanizcd.  with  William  S.  Smith  as  captain,  but  they 
shortly  afterward  disbanded,  ami  the  hand  hose  cart 
and  hand  engine  were  taken  awav. 

The  industries  of  this  region,  apart  from  the  real 
estate  nteresis,  an  Ihiffv's  I  in- Plate  ,v  St.-.  '  Pool 
Works,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  and  Third  Avenue;  has  the  object  of  the 
works  described  in  the  name.  Mr.  lames  I".  Duffy  has 
designed  a  system  of  autoin  itic  machinery  whereby  metal 
can  be  coated  with  tin,  without  skilled  labor'  l>eing 
requisite,  and  whereby  one  man  can  do  the  work  of 
sixteen  proficient  artisans.  His  experiments  have  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  the  process  and  a  patent 
has  been  awarded.  The  experiments,  however,  were 
made  upon  smaller  machinery  than  is  requisite  for 
manufacture;  larger  machinery  will  lie  constructed  by 
Mr.  Duffy  at  the  new  shop,  when  completed,  where  the 
manufacture  of  tools  of  all  kinds  bv  machinery  will  also 
be  carried  on. 

There  are  also  Brand  &  Hummel  s  Brewery  on  One 
Hundredth  Street,  near  the  river;  C.  E.  JockiscVs  plan- 
mgi  nml  Msh  fact"r>'-  near  Brand  .V  Hummers; 
Kalisll  \-  Sutton's  stocking  factory,  and  Henry  Las- 
sen  s  soda  factory.  Of  the  prospects  of  this  region 
only  favorable  accounts  could  be  given  were  it  not  for 
the  uncertainty  regarding  some  of  the  real  estate  titles  in 
t-olchour,  but  time,  chancery  suits  and  tax-titles  will 
er<Kle  the  clouds,  and  warranty,  in  lieu  of  quit-claim 
deeds  prevail.  The  prospective  proprietors  of  Tavlor 
and  Colehour,  however,  are  not  the  resilient  proprietors, 
but  the  large  manufacturers  and  mill  owners,  ami  they 
are  amply  qualified  to  guard  their  interests  against  ad- 


verse claims  and  litigants  under  color  of  title.  T1ie sites 
arc  excellent,  contiguity  to  the  river  and  lake  affords 
special  and  unequalcd  facilities  for  dockage,  And  the 
multiplicity  of  railroad  lines  present  competitive,  aixl 
Consequently  reasonable,  rates  of  transportation.  With 
these  advantages  the  growth  and  prospentv  of  this 
region  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  of  (nil  a  short 
time,  as  the  motors  to  such  growth  are  rapidly  bcaiir. 
ny  known. 

COLEHOUR  MOORAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

CHARLES  W.  COLEHOUR,  attorney  al  la*  and  dealer  it 
real  estate,  wai  born  in  Norrislown,  Penn.,  March  4,  1S37,  anc 
was  raised  in  Philadelphia,  educated  al  Ihc  University  of  1'enwrl- 
var.ia,  Philadelphia,  and  in  IS60  was  admitted  to  (he  B»r  of  thai 
city.  He  came  directly  lu  Chicago,  lit.,  where  he  opened  a  law 
office,  and  continued  ihe  praciice  of  law  until  1S70.  It  whxh  lime 
he  became  identified  in  real  cslate.  In  1874  he  removed  to  wrjai 
i-  now  named  Culehour.  which  lakes  its  name  fiom  him.  la  iSdJ 
he  married  Miss  Anna  P.  Clarke,  of  Utica,  N.  V.  They  have  loir 
children — Mats-He.  Grace,  Charles  \V.,  Jr.,  and  Nellie. 

FREDEKICK  A.  EGGERS  was  born  in  Hanover.  Gemwii. 
August  19.  1 S2 1  At  a  suitable  age  he  served  ten  years  in  tie 
cavalry  service  of  the  German  Army.  He  followed  the  mm 
facture  of  linen  fourteen  years,  and  in  1850  came  to  the  Ur  ted 
States,  lived  two  months  in  Chicago,  and  in  Oclohrr  of  that 
year  settled  in  Nortli  Township,  Lake  County.  Ind.,  ar>d  alter 
a  time  erected  a  fine  dwelling  there.  Kor  many  years  he  hi; 
Mlowed  fishing  on  Lake  Michigan,  markctirg  hit  caiches  in  Chi- 
cago. He  has  often  started  from  his  place  a:  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  a  wagonload  of  fish  when  there  were  no  tori* « 
bridges,  and  sold  his  products  in  the  city— lo  reluin  aad  repeal 
ihe  same.  In  1853  he  was  Supervisor  of  his  township  and 
served  for  many  year,,  and  from  187610  1802.  induiire.  *a;a 
member  of  ihc  Hoard  ofCountv  Commi winners  of  Lake  Cotrty, 
Ind.  In  1 945  he  married  Mi's  Fredericka  Halbfai,  a  native  uf 
Germany.  Thev  had  seven  children — Henty  (iteceaied).  Jchn. 
Frederick.  Ernst,  Mary  Augusta.  Fredericka  (d.wnnfr 
Susan.    They  are  members  oi  the  G 


They  are  members  of  the  German  I  ulhetan  Churd. 
MATTHEW  VV.  GALLISTEL,  Putnuttt.  m  horn  aear 
V  lenna.  Austria,  December  15,  1843.  and  came  wiih  Mi  Daren  10 
America  in  1854.  setlling  in  Chicago.  In  1855  he  spent  (mirlemii 
al  the  German  Catholic  College,  Milwaukee,  retaining  lhe  wit 
year,  when  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  grocery,  some  lime  after- 
ward embarking  in  the  business  for  himself,  which  he  carnednt 
for  eleven  years.  In  1S7S  he  came  to  Colehour.  where  he  etgajed 
in  general  merchandising  four  years.  January  9,  lSSa."  low 
charge  of  the  post-office,  and  in  connection  with  II  carries  tra  » 
real  estate  and  fire  insurance  business.  In  1S63  he  """'^ 
Mane  Duschek,  a  nalive  of  Bohemia.  They  have  five  chiUrta 
Andrew  M.,  lohn  P..  Albert  W..  Frank  A.  and  Ml«A.  H"« 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  South  Chicago  l  odge.  No. 090.  I.u. 
O  F  .  from  which  be  withdrew,  and  January  iS.  is84.  "V"  «" 
ami  w.n  installed  Past  Grand  Master  and  representative  oJ  i.  e  iron 
Link  I^dge.  He  is  also  a  member  of  a  Bohemian  lodge  10 1  » 
e»So.  and  is  a  charter  member  and  treasurer  of  Ihe  LcveiCT- 
lluild[ng  and  Loan  Association.  During  ihc  lime  he  »»<  (''"'' 
dent  of  the  .South  Chicago  Hoard  of  Education,  the  ane  cms 
school  building  was  erected  named  the  Gallistel  school- 
ERNST  HUMMEL,  of  the  firm  of  Brand  &  H«amei 

prii 


prietoisof  a  brewery  creeled  in  1881-82.    Their  budding  .. , » 
150  feet.    Thev  employ  ten  men  and  turn  out  forty  barrels  1 
per  dav.    Mr.  Hummel  was  bom  in  Wu.tembe.g.  Germany.  A)^ 
7.  1S42.    He  came  lo  the  United  Slates  in  1856  »nJ  «™ 
Chicago,  where  he  worked  in  a  tireweiy,  and  for  soar  1  rne 
agent  for  lirand's  brewery.    In  1S65  he  married  M»«M,r?  • _ 
,  in  Chicago.  They  have  "J 
ummel  served  as  Depuly  Sheriff  nf  O*' 


per  day.    .»u.  n 

1S42.    He  came  lo  the  United  Slates  in  185°  •»_*_!L. 

C 

agenl  for  Hrnnrl's  brewery 
mindinger,  who  was  horn 

F-  and  Clara.    Mr.  Ik  ~  ■- 

County  four  years.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma>onic  Order 

WILLIAM  ICUMPF.  dealer  in  groceries,  flour  ami  ^ 
trade  in  1876.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1853.  where  lie  was  ^ 
and  educated.  In  iS63  he  opened  a  milk  depji.  wli*»  nc  ^r. 
ued  until,  in  1876.be  came  to  Colehour.  He  was  11 »rn  ^  ^ 
many  October  10.  1849,  and  came  wiih  Ins  pnenls  10 
States  in  18.3.  1"  1S73  he  married  Mis.Chrta»W»  ^ 
was  born  in  Germany  December  16.  *^^»t» 
dtcn-Clata.  born  August  lo.  1B74;  No«.  M»™ 'Ved  Amelia, 
nic.  Fehruary  23.  1878;  Walter.  October  8,  1880,  aou  is 
February  22.  1882.  «s«  born  in 

FREDERICK  PETERS,  builder  and  contracl or  «  1  ^ 
Germany  June  8.  1S4I-  His  parents  came :  to  the  ■  •  ^ 
.844.  and  settled  a.  Downer's  Cros-e.  Co»- 
he  was  reared  on  a  farm.    In  March,  1*4.  heenlntea 
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pany  D,  1651b  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  nutated  out 
in  September,  1565.  December  1,  1&65,  he  married  Miss  Lena 
Er'JSfi*  J.**?  of  Germ,ln>-  Th«y  h«e  five  children— William 
f  e  k  "  Fr'<tcnck  D  <  Alice  L-  lnd  Ocoigia  W.  In  the  fall 
of  1875  he  settled  at  South  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
basinet  four  years,  after  which  he  began  contracting  and  building. 
Me  lux  built  many  of  the  better  building*  of  South  Chicago  and 
Colehour.  0 

AXIJKKW  REflM.  of  the  firm  of  Rehm  Bros  ,  dealers  in  a 
geneial  line  of  hardware,  was  born  in  Alsace,  Fiance,  in  1846  In 
hi.  parents  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Du- 
1  aSe  County,  III.,  where  Andicw  lived  until  1604.  when  he  en- 
listed  into  the  156th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infautiy.  He  participated 
in  all  the  battles  of  his  command,  and  was  mustered  out  in  Oclo. 
ber,  1S65.  In  IS66  he  came  10  Chicago,  where  he  worked  as  an 
apprentice  at  whitewashing,  and  soon  obtained  a  situation  as  a 
clerk  in  a  fl  uur  and  feed  .store,  lie  afterward  worked  in  the  State 
Mills  some  time,  then  kept  books  for  a  lag  presser,  and  from  the 
latter  employment  he  obtained  a  situation  a»  clerk  in  a  hardware 
r°w  mo,uh»  Uler-  in  ,S6S-  h«  formed  a  copartnership  with 

G.  W.  Morris  in  the  hardware  trade,  anil  January  I,  1S617  bought 
the  entire  interest  After  some  time  he  admitted  his.  brother, 
George  Rehm,  as  a  partner,  and  continued  as  A.  Rehm  &  Urn! 
until  1S74.  when  he  sold  out  and  embarked  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ncsi,  and  carried  on  a  general  s'ore  at  South  Chicago.  Continuing 
this  a  year,  he  purchased  his  old  hatdware  interests  in  Chi  .ago, 
where  he  has  since  continued  businr  55.  He  assisted  to  organtie  the 
Hoard  of  Education  at  South  Chicago,  and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  it  two  term-.  In  1S70  he  married  Miss  Mary  S.mtimer,  a  native 
rif  New  York.  They  have  five  children— Arthur  I).,  Alice  L., 
Leonard  F.,  Walter  and  Andrew,  Jr. 

IOIIN  S.  REILANI),  dealer  in  coal  and  wood,  and  proprietor 
of  a  boarding  huuse  and  saloon,  opened  his  boarding  house  and 
saloon  in  Colehour  in  1874,  and  began  the  coal  business  in  Marsh, 
1870.  Me  also  has  a  coal  office  at  South  Chicago.  He  was  born 
at  Prussia,  Germany,  February  17.  1834.  and  came  to  New  York 
City  in  May,  1854.  after  which  he  located  in  Williamsport,  Penn., 
where  he  worked  in  a  saw  mill  five  years;  then  in  a  lumber  yard 
three  years,  lie  then  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in  Putnam 
County,  III.,  two  years  ;  then  in  LaSalle  County,  then  Livingston 
County,  and  Lake  County,  Ind..  three  years,  and  thence  removed 
to  Chicago  III.,  where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  eighteen 
months.  In  1874  he  settled  at  Colehour.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Siloon-keepers  I'r-.itrctivc  Association  of  Hyde  I'aik.  In  1S56  he 
married  Henrietta  Meisenbach,  a  native  of  Prussia  ;  they  have 
e'even  children — Jacob  C.  born  September  8,  1857.  in  Wi'lliams- 
port.  Penn.;  Ji.hn  T.,  August  27.  185c),  in  Williamspoit.  Penn.; 
Mary,  January  14.  iSfii.  in  Putnam  County,  III.;  Le-a.  born  Oc- 
tober 17,  1SG3,  in  Putnam  County.  Ill  ;  Anthony.  February  17. 
1865,  born  in  LaSalle  County,  III.;  Nicholas  E.,  born  January  27. 
1 368,  in  Livingston  County,  111.;  William,  born  November  1,  1870, 
in  Lake  County,  Ind.;  Frank.  April  11.  1S72,  in  Chicago,  III,; 
Grorge.  born  August  1.8,  1876.  in  Colehour.  III.;  Katr.  August  6, 
I8S1.  in  Colehour.  HI.;  Allie,  born  September  30,  1SS3,  in  Cole- 
hour.  111. 

GEORGE  RINE  was  born  in  West  Virginia  May  20,  1851, 
and  from  twelve  years  of  age  until  1S78  he  lived  in  Ripley  County, 
Ind.,  on  ■  farm.  He  came  to  Cook  County  October  $.  l97<),  and 
engaged  in  rolling  null  work,  and  in  13S I  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  cooper  shop  of  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company's 
works.  Mr.  Rine  is  a  member  of  Harbor  Lodge.  No.  731,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.,  and  Sinai  Chapter.  No.  l9<;,of  South  Chicago. 

LEONARD  ROEIIR,  of  the  li  rra  of  Rnehr  A:  Duggan.  con- 
tractors and  builder-,  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  iSf>7.  and 
worked  at  carpentry.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Colehour  and 
worked  at  his  trade  until  1S79.  at  which  time  lie  engaged  in  busi- 
ness  as  c  intraclor  and  builder.  The  above  firm  erected  the  large 
brick  school  building  at  Cummings  in  1S83.  and  in  this  year  they 
erected  thirty  houses  in  Cummings  and  the  viciniiv.  Mr.  Roehr 
was  born  in  Hesse.  Germany.  April  t8.  184.7.  In  1867  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  mirricd  Mis.  Catharine  Stephens,  of 
Chieigu,  in  May,  1S74.  They  have  four  children— John  L.,  Mar- 
garetta.  Adam  Joseph  nnd  Elizabeth, 

JOSEPH  M.  SPAHN,  proprietor  of  the  Spahn  House,  was 
born  in  Lake  County,  Ind..  March  II,  1843.  His  patents  re- 
moving the  same  year  to  Chicago,  he  was  there  raised  and  edu- 
cated. He  was  a  member  of  the  Hyde  Park  police  force  five  years, 
and  a  lumber  inspector  four  years  at  Chicago.  In  April.  1S61  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A.  irjth  Illinois  Volunteer  In'antrv.  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Stone  River,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  many  skirmishes  ;  was  mustered  out  in  the  <pring  of 
1S65  April  6,  iSfcG,  he  married  Miss  Barbara  Btemcr,  a  native 
of  New  York.  They  have  two  children,  lacob  and  Joseph,  In 
1875  Mr.  Spahn  removed  to  Colehour,  and  erected  the  above  hotel. 
Joseph  Spahn,  his  father,  came  to  Chicago  in  1837.  where  he  lives 
retired  from  aclive  business. 


CUMMINGS. 

On  July  5,  1S75.  a  celebration  was  held  DD  the  bank 
of  the  Calumet,  near  where  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Street  would  abut  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The 
occasion  was  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Brown    Iron  &  Steel  Company's  rolling 
mill,  and  the  fact  of  the  Calumet  River  being  opened 
for  navigation  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.    One  batch 
ol  the  celebrants  came  on  excursion  train  to  Kiverdale 
and  were  welcomed  by  Charles  H.  Oolton,  at  Dolton 
Junction;  where  interminable  tables  of  refreshments 
were  prepared  fur  guests.    His  congratulations  were  re- 
plied to  by  Judge  J.  Lyle  Dickey  ami  General  L"  F. 
I.inder.    The  guests  then  formed  in  line  with  a  baud  at 
their  head  and  embarked  on  board  the  licet,  commanded 
by  Commodore  James  H,  Howen,  consisting  of  steamer 
Florence;  steamer  Ben  Drake;  schooner  Mary  Ellen 
Cook,  towed  by  Belle  Chase;  schooner  I  .avinda,  towed  bv 
G.  \V.  Evans;  the  steam  pleasure  yacht,  the  Idler,  and 
the  tugs  the  Rover  and  Alert.    Still  another  mass  of  ex- 
cursionists  came  via  the  EL  I.  R.  R.  and  the  branch  Belt 
Railroad  to  South  Chicago,  and  thence  bv  branch  to 
IrondaJe.    Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  bodies  of  ex- 
cursionists there  were  found  to  be  present  the  following 
gentlemen,  among  many  others:    J.  Lyle  Dickey,  U  F 
Finder,  1'aul  Cornell,  G  corge  W.  Gage,  County  Com- 
missioners Hurdick,  dough,  Crawford  and  Jones:  J.  L. 
lameson,  M  I;  lii  ydcn.i  harles  E.  Recs,<  ieorgt  s.  Essex, 
K.  J.  Oglesby.  E  M.  Haines,  John  Mc  Arthur,  John  H. 
Hoxie,  W.  1*.  Grav,  Leslie  Lewis,  W.  H.  Waters,  George 
W.  liinford,  C.  B.  Write,  T.  H.  Bryant,  W.  R.  Cornell, 

E.  C.  Cole,  J.  Hammond.  J.  R.  Bcnsley,  William  Bye. 
Frank  Agnew,  E.  C.  Brooks,  H.  R.  Shaffer,  loseph  H, 
lirown,  Samuel  Hale,  W.  Bonnell,  James  H.  Kees,  ('.  H. 
Cutler,  William  Moore,  F.  A.  Bragg,  C.  H.  Dolton,  B. 

F.  Guyton.  Joseph  T.  Torrence,  C.  B.  Hale,  G.  W.  Hale, 
James' P.  Root,  Henry  Wisner,  I.  W.  Gregg,  Charles 
Follansbe,  J.  A.  Ellison.  F.  S.  Wadsworth,  N.  Sherwood, 
A.  D.  Walclron,  A.  C.  Calkins,  O.  S.  Hough,  Edward 
Ely,  E.  H.  Blakely,  M.  A.  Farwelt,  Jerome  Beccher, 
Charles  Cleaver,  A.  N.  Lancaster.  George  W.  Waitc.  Ira 
F.  Bowen,  W.  S.  Hinckley,  C.  Henrotin,  George  H. 
Waite,  James  Wadsworth.  W.  K.  Nixon,  Fernando 
Jones,  I.  Harrison  Ely,  George  B.  Armstrong,  Thomas 
L  Morgan,  Charles  S.  Waite,  William  Bowers  and  Dr. 
Trowbridge.  W.  K.  Burdick  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  speech  was  then  made  by  V  F.  I.inder. 
the  friend  Of  Abraham  Lincoln.  J,  1).  Webster  was 
nominated,  and  elected,  as  president  of  the  day.  and 
after  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  E  Fcltcn  and  a  speech  by  Irus 
Coy,  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  This  was  made  of  Lake 
Superior  sand-stone,  and  was  about  six  feet  high  bv  four 
and  a  half  feet  square,  surmounted  by  an  ornamented 
cap.  Upon  the  side  was  carved  a  bee-hive,  with  a 
cornucopia  on  each  side,  and  underneath: 

AMERICAN'  INDUSTRY. 


Joseph  H. 
Iron  anil  Stcvl 


Dmputy, 


Erected  to  cmplov  capita)  and  labor,  and 
utilize  the  native  products  of  the 
orthwest. 


Joseph  II.  lSrnwri, 
Torrent 
I  laic, 


j.  T.  Torrence, 
C.  \V.  1 


Samuel  Hale, 
C.  B.  Half. 
\Y.  Honnell. 


nigh  the  liberality 


Established  and  located  throti] 
and  ei 
James  11 

the  founder  and  pn.mr.trr  of  South  Chicago, 
July  5.  1375. 
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F..  M.  Il.ii.ii-s  then  spoke,  followed  by  Rkhard  I. 
Oglcsby.  This  was  the  in«pUMI  oi  lV -tidalc.  nr 
Brown's  Mills.  now  Cumming*  Xiwc'ltlbcr  l£"5* 
Elnm  i\.  Clark  re ovrd  the  following  integrum 

I'.ltH         Ni>v«!ntvi  i",  t*7f.  ?  3" 
ff.  tf.  «/*•*. ..  I  v.     ..  />.•••..' 

Propeller  wi:li  •  t,  Iwn  •.  •  m  «r»«  n  roi>ullM.*Uiwrti  xl  '•'!  »' 
early.  .'■    ^  Ili'WKS 

This  was  sent  by  James  H.  liciwcn's  MM  10  notify 
Mr.  Clark  thai  the  propeller  "J.  L  Hurd." Captain  Lloyd, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron  ore  on  hoard 
would  he  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  time  desig- 
nated. Mr.  Clark,  and  a  inimher  of  i  ilizens,  went  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  ami  boarded  the  propeller, 
which  steamed  up  the  river  to  brown's  Mills,  on  Novem- 
ber it,  1.S75,  with  the  first  iron  ore  for  the  mill,  also 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pig  iron  mi  hoard ; 
and  by  the  trip  of  this  first  propeller  up  the  river,  tl em- 
it nat  rating  the  practicability  and  eligibility  of  the  water- 
way for  vessels  uf  large  tonnage  and  deep  draft.  On 
June  27.  1S76,  a  large  convention  was  held  at  South 
Chicago  anil  proceeded  to  the  mills.  The  convention 
was  that  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Association  of  the 
Northwest,  and  large  n  11  ml  tent  of  distinguished  visitors 
came  on  three  cars  under  the  superintendence  of  Train 
Master  Kerry  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The 
occasion  was  the  letting  steam  on  to  the  machinery  of 
the  Joseph  H.  Ilrown  Rolling  Mills. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Calumet  Iron  ti  Steel  Works 
arc  the  successors  of  the  Joseph  11.  brown  Iron  \  Steel 
Company,  anil  the  Joseph  II.  brown  Company.  The 
works  at  present  are  commodious  and  convenient :  a 
steamer  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron  region  can  steam 
into  the  company's  yard  and  unload  her  ore.  and  rail- 
road tracks  likewise  are  laid  into  the  yards,  so  that 
while  the  raw  ore  is  received  on  one  side,  the  finished 
rails  and  nails  arc  shipped  on  the  other.  The  plant  of 
the  Company  is  worth  $1,250,000,  and  ihcir  output  last 
year  aggregated  $2,000,000.  A  description  of  the 
manufacturing  process  is  thus  given  in  the  South 
Chicago  Independent  : 

"The  vast  establishment  of  tins  company  is  located 
on  the  Calumet  River,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Here  the  company  have  everything  as  con- 
venient as  any  mill  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  :  .om,  as  they  have  nearly  100  acres  of 
land.  A  slip  has  been  dug  from  the  river  into  the  land 
of  the  company,  so  that  a  vessel  can  unload  the  ore  or 
coal  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnaces.  All  the  ore, 
45,000  tons  annually,  is  brought  from  the  Lake  Superior 
regions, 

"The  process  of  converting  the  raw  ore  into  mer- 
chant iron  and  nails,  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  ore- 
is  placed  into  a  seventy-five  foot  blast  furnace,  and  is 
heated  intensely  hot.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  are 
used  two  large  blowing  engines  and  three  Cowper  hot- 
blast  stoves.  As  the  ore  is  heated,  the  iron  sinks  to  the 
Imttom  and  the  other  substances  rise  to  the  top.  The 
former  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  anil 
run  into  pig  iron,  while  the  latter  is  drawn  off  at  the 
top,  and  forms  a  slag,  which  is  used  on  roads,  railroads, 
anil  for  such  purposes.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"  There  arc  great  piles  of  pig  iron  about  the  yards, 
and  as  one  looks  at  them  he  is  almost  led  to  think  he 
has  stumbled  into  an  extensive  wood  yard.  The  fur- 
nace is  run  on  Hcssemer  and  foundry  pig  iron. 

"The  next  step,  after  producing  the  pig  iron  from 
me  ore.  is  to  place  it  in  what  an-  called  puddling  mills. 


r.f  which  the  company  have  eight  double  mil's  Tfa 
capacity  of  these  mills  is  about  eighty  tons  daily.  Thr 
pig  iron  is  placed  into  these  mills  and  heated  very  btt 
si,  ,is  to  burn  the  impurities  out  of  it.  Strange  «  it 
may  seem,  although  the  iron  is  melted  to  a  whit:'  belt, 
it  after  awhile  becomes  thickened,  and  the  workman 
stick  great  tongs  into  the  boiling  puddling  mills  and 
take  out  large  chunks  of  iron.  The  iron  is  heated  m 
these  puddling  nulls  entirely  by  gas  made  on  the 
grounds  of  the  company,  and  it  requires  extensive  gas 
works  to  supply  enough  gas.  The  gas  used  would  light 
a  good  si/ed  city,  and  to  make  it,  requires  lixty-Cult 
gas  producers.  After  being  taken  from  the  puddling 
mills,  the  chunks  of  fiery  iron  are  placed  into  machines 
called  sojueexcrs.  where  they  are  rolled  into  'hluums, 
or  chunks  of  iron,  anil  then  run  through  rollers  into 
•muck'  iron,  and  afterwards  'sheared'  nr  cut  into 
pieces,  and  then  taken  to  the  heating  furnaces,  where 
they  are  again  heated  and  converted  into  mere hant  iron. 

"After  lK-ing  taken  out  of  the  heating  furnaces,  the 
iron  is  run  belt  een  rollers,  of  which  there  are  three 
'  trains."  One  is  a  nine  inch  train,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  thirty  tons,  and  another  of  forty-five  tons.  Through 
these  rollers  the  iron  is  run  into  long  strips,  such  as  arr 
seen  at  hardware  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  etc.,  and  i* 
called  'merchant*  iron,  because  it  is  ready  fur  the 
market.  The  company  makes  all  sizes  of  round,  square, 
oval,  half-oval  and  fiat.  The  third  train  of  Toilers  is 
twenty-tWO  inches  and  is  run  day  and  night  to  firm* 
iron  for  the  nail  milt,  and  has  a  capacity  uf  sixty  tor.s 
daily.  In  these  rolls,  the  iron  is  rolled  into  flat  strips 
of  the  desirci)  width  and  thickness,  cut  into  strips,  and 
then  taken  to  the  nail  mill. 

"The  nail  mill  is  probably  the  most  interesting  pan 
of  this  great  establishment.  Here  the  company  haw  a 
hundred  and  twenty-fire  machines  pounding  «W  » 
,  osantlv.  and  defllv  turning  out  twelve  thousand  kt)!> 
of  nails  a  day.  These  machines  are  let  to  'nailers, 
each  nailer  having  from  two  to  four  machines.  It  isinc 
doty  of  the  nailer  to  keep  the  machines  inorderandsee 
that"  everything  goes  all  right  with  their  machine. 
KtKh  machine  must  have  a  man  who  is  caltal  « 
'  feeder."  These  feeders  are  not  hired  by  the  ci«upj>'>> 
but  bv  the  nailers.  The  nailers  are  paid  so  mucti 
pound  or  keg  for  the  nails  made  at  his  machines. 

" '  The  busv  bee  '  is  almost  an  idle  creature  compared 
with  the  men' in  the  nail  mill  who  are  termed 
It  is  the  dutv  of  the  feeler  to  feed  his  machine.  • 
first  places  aflat  strip  of  iron  int..  the  end  uf  a  on 
made  for  the  pun»ose ;  he  then  places  this  into  W 
machine,  which  chops  a  piece  off  from  the  end  "I  "< 
iron  and  instanllv  makes  it  into  a  nail.  I  he  teener  < 
turns  the  iron  over  and  slicks  it  into  ^ma^**"! 
which  docs  the  same  as  it  did  lieforc.  cuts  0*  the  e™ 
of  the  iron  plate  and  makes  a  nail.  . 

"The  .eason  that  the  iron  must  be  5«ff"*"~ 
is  because  the  piece  of  iron  is  not  cut  <>",slri,*nt  „ 
the  Sal  strip,  but  l>ccause  it  is  cut  angling  ™  f  < 
something  the  shape  of  a  nail.  The*  all  the 
is  to  place  a  strip  of  iron  in  the  end  of  the  PW  ^ 
in  his  hand,  and  turn  it  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  *ej"» 
against  the  machine.    The  feeders,  by  continued  pR 
tice,  of  coarse  become  very  skillful  in  the 
and  turn  their  hands  with  wondrous  rapimt>.  ■ 
so  that  it  seems  slow  work  to  describe  m  P «* ■* 
in  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  tell  how  it  ^ 
a  feeder  would  have  made  hundreds  ami  1 
nails. 


Kach  feeder  can  cut  all  the  wa)  from 
half  of  two-penny  fine  nails  to  eighty 


.,  keg  w* 
keg* 
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spikes  in  a  day.  according  to  the  size  of  the  nail  he  is 
working  on. 

"Besides  the  machines  fed  by  men.  the  company  have 
twenty-five  automatic  machines,  but  these  machines  do 
not  give  the  satisfaction  that  the  others  do.  All 
machines  are  supplied  with  Coyne's  patent  for  remov- 
ing imperfect  nails.  All  nails  above  six-pennies  arc 
cut  from  hot  plate,  and  are  finished  when  leaving  the 
machine;  all  below  six -pennies  are  cut  from  cold  plate 
and  are  afterwards  heated  and  '  blued  '  before  being 
placed  into  kegs.  Clinch  nails  are  made  from  refined 
iron,  and  are  afterward  annealed  in  a  furnace. 

"  The  company  have  right  at  their  works,  a  cooper 
shop,  where  all  their  kegs  are  made,  a  machine  shop,  a 
carpenter  shop  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  also  have  in 
their  yards  five  miles  of  tr.ick,  and  have  their  own 
engine  to  do  their  switching.  This  company  gives 
employment  to  1,20c  men." 

The  early  settlers  of  the  adjacent  region  are 
thus  summarized  by  John  Klcinmann  who  came  to 
South  Chicago  in  1845.  and  bought  the  toll-house  at 
the  old  bridge ;  he  staid  there  about  ten  years  and 
then  moved  to  his  present  location,  about  the  cor- 
ner of  Exchange  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Thirteenth  Street,  where  he  became  a  tres|»asser  upon 
the  domain  of  the  musk-rat.  He  remembers  Cassidy, 
who  lived  at  Chittenden's  bridge,  and  Woodman  who 
lived  near  htm,  Klcinmann  ;  also  James  Carney,  who 
subsequently  lived  in  Woodman's  house,  also  a  man 
named  Hunt,  Samuel  Ray  and  Joseph  Reeves.  Wood- 
man kept  a  stage  rant  lie,  and  he  got  the  road  located, 
over  which  John  Kleinman — he  had  apocopated  his  name 
bv  this  time — drove  stage  from  the  State  line  toClcaver- 
ville.  Mr.  Kleinman  states  that  the  first  road  made 
was  put  through  in  1847,  and  that  the  first  house  in  the 
region  where  he  now  resides  was  cither  Cassidy 's  or 
Bromley's,  and  the  next  was  Woodman's.  Prior  to  the 
running  <>f  a  road  through  the  country  the  travel  all 
went  by  the  Lake  Michigan  beach.  The  old  gentleman 
distinctly  remembers  the  Nimrod  of  early  Chicago,  John 
I,.  Wilson;  whose  recollections  of  that  epoch  have 
formed  interesting  and  instructive  reading  for  so  many 
of  the  present  residents. 

The  first  hotel  of  the  paludal  region  was  built  by 
Abe  Kleinman  in  1873,  and  needs  no  description  to 
make  it  a  reality  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
built — the  hunters.  John  Kleinman  was  bom  May  29, 
1811,  in  Wittenberg,  the  town  where  Martin  Luther 
nailed  his  ninety-five  theses  in  1517:  *«S  married 
Match  »5,  1S37,  .ind  has  five  boys  named  respectively 
John,  Abe.  Henry,  George  and  William.  He  came  to 
America  in  1833  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  remaining 
there  until  his' removal  to  Illinois.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  state  that  the  boys  all  shoot,  and  a  legend 
slates  tliat  their  "long  clothes  "were  rubber  boots; 
the  trade  mark  of  the  Kleinman  family.  The  old  gen- 
gentleman  is  hale  and  sturdy,  and  carries  his  seventy- 
two  years  as  sturdily  as  the  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  he 
once  carried  while  a  vine  dresser  in  Germany. 

The  boundaries  of  Curnmings  arc  hard  to  define, 
but  a  general  idea  of  its  location  may  be  gained 
from  the  geographical  definition  that  it  lays  east  of 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Calumet,  and  between  that 
and  Calumet  River  ;  extends  north  to  somewhere 
about  One  Hundredth  Street,  and  south  to  the  same 
river.  The  first  resident  was  George  Phillips,  who 
was  brought  to  Irondale  to  build  the  platform  to 
lav  the  corner  stone  of  Brown's  Mills,  and  he  was  paid 
for  the  work  by  James  H.  Bowcn.  Mr.  Phillips's 
statement  of  the  primordial  events  of  the  town  arc  that 


the  first  store  was  at  the  corner  of  Commercial  Avenue 
and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street,  kept  by  a  Mr 
Riley,  and  the  second  was  a  saloon  kept  by  A.  Hart- 
wig.  Thomas  Connors  built  the  first  hall,  although  the 
initiatory  terpsichorean  performance  was  held  in  the 
building  erected  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  corner  of  One 
Hundred  and  Kourth  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue,  in 
1X74,  Mr.  Phillips  also  cut  the  first  pound  of  ice  and 
r.tailcd  the  first  groceries  in  Irondale.  The  first  butcher 
in  the  town  was  Christ.  Meyer  :  the  first  baker,  Charles 
Seipp,  and  Kred  Tacger  kept  the  first  hotel  ahout  1875. 
The  first  brick  block  was  built  in  1876  by  Gagne  and 
Morier.  J.  Smith  kept  the  first  blacksmith  shop.  The 
first  birth  was  that  of  a  child  of  Mrs.  Mulhorn,  and  the 
death  of  J.  Reilly  or  Mrs.  David  Reeves  the  first  in  the 
town. 

The  first  school  was  called  the  Irondale  school,  and 
and  was  opened  in  June,  1876,  in  a  rented  room  on  Tor- 
rence Avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  and 
One  Hundred  ind  Eighth  streets,  with  forty-five  scholars 
and  Cyrus  A.  Stone,  the  present  principal,  as  teacher. 
The  Irondale  School  District,  No.  9,  Township 37  north, 
Range  1 4  east,  comprises  Sections  1 2, 1 3,  1 4,  ami  that  part 
of  Section  25  lying  north  of  the  Calumet  River,  and  was 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1876.  with  Messrs.  Hannett, 
Smith  ud  Kred.  Taeger,  school  directors.  The  present 
Irondale  school,  on  Hoxie  Avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  Street,  was  completed  January  1.  1877  ; 
George  Phillips,  builder.  A  new  brick  budding  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  January  1.  1884.  The  teachers 
now  are;  Cvrus  A.  Stone,  principal,  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Donovan,  assistant  ;  the  number  of  scholars  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  and  according  to  the  school 
census  of  1883,  there  arc  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
children  in  the  district  under  twenty-one,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  between  six  and  twenty-one 
vears  of  age.  The  population  of  the  district  is  about 
"twenty-six  hundred.  The  present  school  directors  are: 
Patrick  Cough,  president  ;  Patrick  Carmody,  and  John 
H.  Davis,  clerk. 

The  Evangelical  Association  inaugurated  a  scries 
of  meetings  in  Watson's  Dining  Room,  in  1875,  and 
subsequently  the  congregation  met  in  Torrance  Hall, 
where  the  Sunday-school  was  organized  June  4,  1S76, 
with  eighteen  scholars,  and  Mr.  Hodge,  Mrs.  Reeves 
and  Miss  Emma  Phillips,  teachers.  The  congregation 
at  present  numbers  about  twenty-live  members  and  hold 
services  in  the  public  school,  Rev.  T.  W.  Woodside.  of 
Colehour,  supplying  the  pulpit.  The  Sunday-school 
now  numbers  about  eighty-live  scholars,  and  William 
Hughes  is  superintendent. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  situated  at  the 
COrnCI  of  Torrence  Avenue,  and  now  has  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  a  Sunday- 
school,  under  the  superintendent')'  of  J.  K.  Runnels,  of 
sonic  ninety  pupils.    'The  pulpit  is  supplied  by  Rev 

  Parker.    The  first  services  were  held  by  Rev.  Dr. 

Willing,  in  the  school-house.  The  present  church  was 
erected  about  1880. 

The  Welsh  population  also  attend  services  on  Sun- 
day, given  in  their  native  tongue  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Grif- 
fiths ;  the  Catholics  attend  the  churches  in  South 
Chicago. 

The  post-office  was  established  on  June  15,  1S78, 
with  the  present  incumbent,  A.  Gagne,  as  Postmaster. 
Its  name,  from  its  opening,  until  January  1,  1882,  was 
Brown's  Mills,  but  upon  that  date,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Curnmings,  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis  Railroad.  From  the  nature 
of  the  prevalent  industry  of  Curnmings,  the  secret 
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societies  naturally  would  have  some  relevance  to  the 
personal  interests  of  the  inhabitants;  thus  there  are  two 
lodges  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers' 
Associations  ;  the  first  : 

Calumet  Lodge,  No.  7,  was  organized  November 
Li.  m  the  resident',  of  Abrah  011  Harris  I »  twe<  n 

Cummings  and  South  Chicago,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers :  Abraham  Harris,  president  ;  John  R.  Lewis,  vice- 
president;  Oeorge  Carncv.  recording  secretary;  Edward 
Parry,  financial  secretary  :  Jerrv  Larkins,  treasurer  ; 
U  ilhain  I'icknel),  inside  guard,  and  <  (liver  Stanton,  out- 
side guard.  The  present  officers  are  :  John  J.  Davis 
president;  Knoch  Ward,  vice-president  ;  Michael  Mc 
Quade,  recording  secretarv  ;  Thomas  Moore,  financial 
secretary  ;  IVtcr  Stirling,  treasurer  ;  William  McCnus- 
hn,  inside  guard,  and  Mdwanl  Hickcv.  outside  guard. 

No  |wrticulars  of  Irondale  Lodge  could  be  obtained 
from  the  COrrBtponding  secretary.  The  last  list  of  officers 
published  gives  the  following  names:  James  Hagan, 
president  ;  Thomas  Howler,  vice-president  ;  lolm 
Kvans,  recording  secretary  ;  Edward  Bennett,  financial 
secretary  ;  William  Aurclius,  correspuding  secretarv  ■ 
John  Small,  treasurer  ;  William  Harris,  guide  ;  Fr'ed 
Stevens,  inner  guard,  and  John  Rafferlv,  outer  guard 
I  hew  two  lodges  meet  on  alternate  week's  at  the  public 
school  building. 

Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  No.  90,  Sons  of  St  Georce 
was  instituted  on  March  18.  1882,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  then  made  ;  Samuel  Adams.  Charles 
lush  John  Wrathall,  George  Cotton.  Robert  Barlow 
hnoch  Ward  and  Frederick  Raft  roe  The  present  otfi ' 
cers  are  John  Wrathall,  John  L.  Thomas,  William  kun- 
dle,  James  Raftree.  Thomas  Stirling.  I'eter  Stirlintr 
John  Lampier  and  Knoch  Ward.  The  meetings  are' 
church"  ,va!iemc,»  ,jf  the   Methodist  Kpiscopal 

Irondale  1  Mvisi,  ,11,  No.  86,  S.  T„  was  organized  Octo- 
ber  ao.  l»t,whh  the  following  officers  :  W.  K.  Aurelius, 

i  t!  V  S.l"lu>  W"  y'  h  F  Kunncls,  R.  S.;  Mrs. 
L.  Evans,  A.  R.  S.;  F.  i>.  O  Neill.  F.  S.:  T.  W  John 
stone  l.;  s.  F.  Willing,  chaplain;  IV,  L  lones  • 
Mrs, J  I.  Welch,  A.  C;  Miss  M  J„„es.  I.  s.and  Lmn' 
Kdwards,  O.  S.  The  number  of  initiations  on  the  open 
ing  night  were  twenty-three,  and  prior  to  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  organization,  in  February,  1883  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  persons  were  initiated,    the  officers 

Wink  w  &  u"'"  I-  l''''SL'd  to  exiat>  werc:  ^niel 
J  J"  »  K:,.M,SS  Nttt|v  Heall,  W.  A.:  F.  I-  O  Weill 
,  AIlss  Kate  Richards,  A    R.  S  •   I   fi  Price  T  • 

..nus  Wink.  F.  S.:  John  C.  Lee,  chaplain  ;  James  b' 
•yon,  C;  MlSS  Susie  Jones,  A.  C.;  Mi  J  M   I'i,,,  l.  f£ 
John  (..  Butcher,  O  S  ,  and  J.  F.  Runnels,  1'.  IV.  1'. 

he  meetings  o  ,|,e  lodge  were  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  church. 

The  fire  company  of  Camming*  was  organized  on 
January  ,     l88>,  ,)llt  the    hav,  ncver        £      *  ' 

apparatus  or  equipment. 
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work  sin,  .  '    P     aI'  ,S4S-    1Ic       "«'>  engaged  in  iron 

ri   Li  h!  in  Sfc  °f  "Be  A  "C  "™  ,0  ^nierica  in  ,8%,  andZ 


followed  with  little  exception  since     He  came  Ini-W.  T 

lluftalu,  N.  \  .  and  the*  have  five  children-Edward  H„  Ann^it 
Maud.  Waller  C,  and  Joseph  G.  ' 

CHARLES  BUSlfwa,  born  in  England  IleeemLcr  24,  184, 
and  came  lo  America  in  l36o.  lir.l  scttlmg  in  Pen,,,,],.,,-,!  i|« 
has  since  visiicd  all  pans  of  the  West,  and  came  to  Cook  Coxtiit 
111  the  fall  of  1576  and  entered  llie  cmplov  of  the  Calumet  L 
Steel  (  nmpany  as  healer.  He  is  a  member  of  ihc  Ama|p»maied 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  ihe  I'l  i'cd  Suits.  Jn 
1870  Mr.  Hush  married  Miss  Kate  llatciielor,  of  Polt-vilir  Perm 
They  have  six  sons— William  C.  Ilenrv.  Charles,  lolm  Oeorrt 
and  Jo.eph.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 

FRANK  CRANE  was  born  in  Waddarai.  Siephenson  Co. 
III.,  September  21.  1849.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wen:  to  the 
Lake  Superior  country,  where  he  had  charge  of  vjtiuns  fiirnaco 
until  October  1.  18S3.  December  I,  1S83  he  Wis  made  foreman 
of  the  bias,  furnace  of  the  Calumet  Iron  A  Sieel  Companvs  woiii 
He  was  married  in  1679  to  Miss  Katie  Nackerma-.n,  a'naine  of 
Marquclle,  Mich.  They  have  one  daughter.  Josephine.  Lorn  lu« 
Si.  1883.  ' 

P.  C.  CRAW  FORD,  proprietor  of  the  C  rawford  House,  *u 
horn  in  Chicago  March  15,  1540.  He  began  life  as  tea-ris  er  fof 
his  father,  clerked  eight  years,  then  was  in  the  retail  liquor  bofi- 
ness.  In  May.  18&I.  he  opened  his  present  hoiel.  He  is  a  llemo- 
crot,  and  has  been  assistant  lax  collcclor  for  Norlh  Chic*™;  n\ 
clerk  in  ihe  County  Treaiurer's  office,  and  also  worked  ia  the 
County  Clerk's  nrticc  a  short  lime.  In  1878  he  married  Misi  Mart 
l)oheriy.  of  Chicago,  who  had  one  son  by  her  lotmei  m.rmct, 
lames  11.    Mr.  Cra»fo.d  is  a  member  of  the  Mutual  rtoreciire 
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Asviciation  of  Hyde  Park. 

A.  CiAtJNK,  general  merchant  and  Postmaster,  was  Intra  is 
Ihe  Province  of  Qjnfbec,  Dorchester  County  jiari^h  of  St.  Amelmr, 
where  bis  father  was  a  fanner,  anil  he  remained  with  him  mid 
eighieen  years  of  age.  From  183S  lo  1851  he  was  engieed  in  Ik 
lumber  business  in  Quebec  ;  frum  there  he  went  to  New  Vert, 
where  be  engngrd  in  ihe  commission  business  for  two  yeai>;  lien 
Was  in  the  lumber  Iradc  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  until  he  came  to 
Chicago,  in  1S56,  and  there  engaged  in  lite  same  business  lor 
fourteen  years.  Afier  this  he  gave  his  atleniion  to  real  estate  (or 
four  years,  and  then  retired  fur  two  years.  He  came  la  CW 
nnngs  in  the  spiing  of  1876.  when  he  erected  his  pieien:  hriti 
block.  In  January.  iSsV),  Mr.  Gagne  mairied  Mil?  Ejiiabeih  <jo*- 
■dtn,  a  naiive  of  ihe  same  place,  by  wh^m  he  had  three  children, 
two  boys,  who  died  when  young,  and  one  girl.  Mary  Louise,  bom 
in  1S64.  Mrs.  Gagni1  died  in  (une,  1S6S.  and  he  ruarriei!  for  a 
second  wife,  in  1S72.  Elizabeth  Josephine  De  Unche.  of  Sianfold, 
Canada,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  one  boy  deceased  and  ixie 
girl  living,  born  in  1S73 

CHRISTOPHER  HEANEV,  stevedore  and  gcnersl  rirjtto! 
vessels,  was  born  in  Chicago  October  I.  1S54,  where  he  was  riiwd 
and  educated.  1  le  engaged  at  his  present  occupation  it)  eatly  life 
and  has  since  followed  the  business,  employing  from  twelve  to  thf 
men,  as  the  case  requires.  Recently  lie  lias  been  in  ihe  empJny  uf 
Ihe  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  works  at  Ihe  same  business. 
Previous  In  lhat  hcliad  been  employed  by  ihe  Chicafti  Gm4.UM 
and  Coal  Company,  and  various  olher  parties  in  the  city  Hcisx 
member  of  ihe  A.  0.  U.  W.  and  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  isd 
is  now  vice  president  or  the  latter.  In  1679  he  married  Mm  K.1I 
Crogaril,  of  Chicago.  They  have  two  children— Mary  nnd  Anns 
Viola. 

WILLIAM  HODGE  was  born  in  Scotland  February  10. 
1842,  and  from  ten  years  of  age  ha?  been  employed  in  iron  work", 
and  is  familiar  with  lit  every  deparlmenl.  He  has  worked  m 
Pittsburgh,  Pcnn.,  Cleveland,'  Ohio,  and  Milwaukee,  Wit.  I« 
lS761ie  came  to  Cook  Counly,  entering  the  employ  of  ihe  Calu- 
met Iron  \-  S'ecl  Curnpany,' and  in  1S78  was  pronioled  lo  b" 
present  posiiinn.  lhat  of  superinlendent  of  the  puddle-mills,  Mr. 
Hodge  ts  a  member  of  the  Koval  Aicanum.  In  July,  1663.  be 
married  Miss  Isabella  Brown,  a 'native  of  Scotland.  They  have 
seven  children— Gcoige  W.,  Gabriel  B.,  Sarah,  Isabella,  EI>uW»- 
Ava  an<l  William  U. 

WILLIAM  E.  JAKW.W.  of  Jakway  &  Wink,  dealers  10 
general  hardware,  stoves  and  household  furniture,  was  bmn  '* 
Bradford  County,  Penn..  November  29.  1858.     His  F»tH<-r  «='  ' 
commercial  salesman,  and  moved  lo  Owego,  N.  Y.,  where  tncf 
lived  until  he  was  thirteen ;  then  at  Decatur.  Mich  ,  two  yeAn, 
then  clerked  in  a  general  store  al  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  until  Dec 
ber  l*a  iS3o,  he  opened  his  present  business  in  Cummings. 
year  he  admiltcrl  Mr.  Wink  as  partner,  and  lliey  have  no»  t*« 
stores,  une  of  hardw  are,  ihe  olher  household  furnilure.  1= 
Mr.  Jakway  married  Miss  Virginia  E.  Millikan,  ofCrown  Point  111"- 

SAMUEL  JOll.  superintendent  of  the  Calumet 
Company's  works,  was  bom  at  Beaufort,  South  Wales,  NovemMi 
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19.  1842.  At  the  ageof  live  he  removed  to  Blaina,  Monmouthshire, 
where  from  the  age  cf  twelve  he  was  brought  up  in  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  business,  working  through  all  branches  af  the 
steel  department  to  the  position  of  roller,  which  lie  held  Am  twelve- 
years  in  the  works  of  Ihe  Blaina  Iron  Si  Steel  Company.  In 
Jane,  1871,  he  came  to  America  and  took  the  position  ol  superin 
tendent  of  the  Riverside  Iron  Company's  works  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  then  in  the  Cleveland  Bethel  Union  Relief  Association,  until 
November,  iSSt.  At  that  tune  he  took  charge  of  ihe  merchant 
steel  department  ol  the  Juliet  Steel  Company's  works,  at  Jnliet. 
III.  He  took  his  present  position  November  15,  1SS2.  Mr.  Job 
is  a  member  of  Apollo  Commandeiy.  No.  I.  Chicago,  and  of  the 
Baptist  Chuieh  at  South  Chicago.  On  April  7.  1871,  he  married 
Miss  Ann  Chiittmu.  a  native  of  Llanelly,  South  Wales.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Maggie. 

THOMAS  \V.  JOHNSTONE,  street  builder,  contractor  and 
real  estate  dealer,  was  born  in  Kastporl.  Prince  Edwards  Island, 
New  Brunswick,  April  2°i  '846,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Boston,  Mass,  His  father,  Thomas  \V.  J.>hnstone,  was  a  Boston 
pilot.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  subject  of  this  sketch  went  with  an 
uncle  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  west  coast  ol  Afiica,  it  taking  thir- 
teen and  one  lull  munths  to  make  the  trip.  A  short  time  after  this 
he  went  to  the  Island  of  Odessa,  in  the  Black  Sea,  After  following 
the  sea  until  1850.  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  was  afterward  engaged 
in  the  limber  trade,  between  Tonawando  ami  Toledo.  Ohm,  two 
years.  He  than  located  in  Chicago  and  opened  an  iiilelligcnr-e 
office  in  company  with  a  Mr.  William  Kedpath.  continuing  in  the 
latter  business  three  years.  January  15,  1S64,  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  operated  a  porter  and  ale  house  three 
years,  at  the  end  ol  which  time  he  had  spent  a  foitune  of  $61,000. 
Returning  to  Chicago  he  learned  gram  painting,  and  followed  that 
occupation  until  the  fall  of  1674,  then  removed  to  Hyde  Tarl.. 
where  he  engaged  in  trade  until  he  removed  to  Irond.ile.  At  the 
latter  place  he  assisted  to  erect  the  Calumet  Iron  ft  Steel  works. 
In  these  works  he  was  promoted  to  foreman,  and  from  that  position 
to  assistant  superintendent.  June  I,  1RS3.  he  engaged  in  street 
building  and  contracting.  He  is  a  member  ol  Oriental  Consistory. 
Home  Lodge.  No.  508,  of  Chicago  ;  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ellsworth 
Lodge.  No.  1 14  ;  Calumet  Council,  No.  }6o.  R.  A.;  and  Knights 
of  Labor.  In  1S72  he  married  Miss  Katharine  S.  Swan,  of  Kacine, 
Wis.  They  have  one  son.  Thetcher  Walter.  Fmn  1S7S  until 
1SS3.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  member  of  the  Hyde  I'ark  Hoard  of 
Trustees. 

HENRY  H.  KLEINMAN  was  born  in  Lycoming  County, 
Penn,.  in  1844.  January  2S.  1864.  he  married  Miss  Rnbic  A. 
Hallock.  a  native  of  Geaaga  County.  Ohio  They  have  rive  chil- 
dren—  Hattie  IL,  Harry  M.,  Walter  IL,  |ohn  K.,  |cssie  C  .and  Ar- 
thur H.,  deceased.  His  parents  were  John  Klemman.  horn  in 
Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  May  29,  :8ll,  and  Christiana 
(Warner)  Kleinman,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1S35.  John  J  ,  Abraham  S..  and  Henry  H.  were  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  George  II.  and  William  E.  were  bom  at  Calu 
met,  Cook  County.  John  J..  Abraham  S.,  Henry  H.  and  Gcoige 
11.  came  to  Chicago  in  lS44.  and  lived  there  about  nine  mouths, 
when,  in  1S45  they  came  to  South  Chicago,  then  called  Calumet 
In  1856  they  removed  to  their  present  place,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  southeast  of  Cummings  Village,  where  they  took  up  land  and 
followed  farming  some  time.  Their  land  is  now  worth  $1,000  per 
acre. 

JOHN  MclNERNEV,  yard  master  for  the  Calumet  Iron  and 
Steel  works,  took  charge  of  their  yards  in  November.  18S0.  Mr. 
Mclneincy  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  December  10,  1S56,  was 
raised  there  and  educated  In  the  common  schools.  He  then  went 
to  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  ran  a  freight  train  for  the  Crown 
Point  Iron  Company  some  time,  when  he  was  promoted  to  con- 
ductor  of  a  passenger  train,  which  he  ran  four  years.  He  then 
came  to  Chicago  and  went  into  the  employ  of  the  above  company 
as  a  weighman  for  the  blast  furnaces  for  some  lime,  after  which  he 
was  promoted  to  his  present  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  of  Illinois.  In  1SS0  lie  married 
Miss  Jennie  Fee,  of  Essex  County.  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children 
— John  Da  and  Edward. 

ARCHIE  McKINLEY  was  bom  at  Lubec,  Me,  April  13. 
1846.  He  was  raised  in  the  nail  business  at  Wheeling,  W  Va., 
and  about  the  close  of  the  war  was  a  meinl-et  of  the  West  Virginia 
Militia*  short  time,  lie  came  to  Chicago  April  25.  1S7S.  to  take 
a  position  as  nail-maker  in  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company's 
works  He  is  a  membr-r  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  of  the  United  Slates. 

CHARLES  A.  MULLEN,  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
meals,  was  born  in  Chicago  September  25.  1857.  his  father.  Ber- 
nard, coming  in  1S31  and  opening  the  second  grocery  in  the  city. 
He  started  In  life  as  a  groc-ry  clerk,  but  in  iS 74  opened  in  the 
meat  business.  In  1877  he  began  business  at  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  shops,  removing  it  to  South  Chicago,  and  in  April,  1S80, 


to  Cummings,  III.,  and  Hammond,  Ind..  having  a  market  at  both 
litter  places  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters.  October  15.  1882,  Mr.  Mullen  married  Miss  Maiy 
Elizabeth  O'Connor,  of  Eailville,  III.  They  have  one  daughter- 
Olive  Bridget. 

EDWARD  O'CONNOR, grocer,  was  born  in  La  Salle  County. 
III.,  December  10,  1858.  and  was  raised  in  his  native  county,  lie 
came  to  Chicago  in  1 87 1 ,  and  began  business  at  Cummings  in  iSSu; 
continued  two  years,  went  out  of  business  until  November,  1SS3. 
when  he  resumed  and  has  since  continued.  In  November,  1883. 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  McMannus,  ol  Cook  County,  111. 

TERRY  O'NEIL.  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was 
born  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  October  II,  1S58.  Here  he  was 
raised  and  was  drug  clerk  ten  years,  then  for  a  year  clerked  for 
J.  J.  Harrington)  diuggist,  at  Chicago.  For  two  years  he  worked 
in  ihe  blast  furnace  of  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  works. 
July  1883.  embarking  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  O'Neil  is  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  District  No.  I.  South  Chicago. 

GEORGE  I'll  I  I.I.I  PS,  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  in 
Merryworth.  County  Kent,  England,  May  28,  1825,  and  was  raised 
a  builder,  this  being  the  calling  ol  bis  father  and  grandfather.  He 
came  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1S71,  and  there  followed  his  trade. 
In  1875  became  to  Cummings,  where  he  is  now  erecting  for  him- 
vrir  die  Union  Hall.  Mr.  Phillips  married,  in  lSj.2,  Maty  Wiley, 
who  died  in  1850,,  when  he  man  led  again,  in  t86o,  Frances  Bart, 
lell.   They  have  three  children  —Elizabeth,  Emma,  and  George,  Jr. 

JOHN  E.  SMALL  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn,,  July  17, 
1821.J,  and  there  he  was  raised.  He  was  the  oliie>t  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  began  woik  in  the  iron  business- 
II is  parents  were  born  in  Pittsburgh,  and  removed  to  alarm  in 
Gallia  County.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  family  becoming  rather  lat^e,  in  1S4Q  John  E.  re- 
turned to  Pittsburgh  and  entered  the  employ  of  Guff.  Bcnnclt  & 
Co.  as  a  r  "Her  or  finisher  of  iron.  Afterward  he  was  employed  by 
Zug  A-  Painter,  with  whom  he  remained  twentv-one  years.  In 
IS64  be  located  on  a  farm  in  Porter  County,  [mf.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company  since  it  started 
as  a  finisher  of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  remodeled  three  of  their 
trains  of  rolls.  He  is  now  making  nail  plate  for  them.  In  1851 
he  married  Miss  Maty  J.  Riley,  who  came  with  her  parents  to  the 
United  Stales  when  an  inlant.  They  have  eight  children  living, 
lour  lsoys  and  four  g"ls — Mary  J.,  married  to  A.  G.  Hardesty.  an 
attorney  of  Lincoln  County,  Kan.;  Elizabeth, married  John  CrUsman, 
a  farmer  of  Porter  County,  Ind.;  Richard  H..  ■•trial  Miss  C. 
Ilaxion,  of  same  county  ;  Isaac,  proprietor  of  milk  depot  at  Englc- 
wood.  111.;  John  E  ,  Jr.,  stock  huyei  of  Porter  County,  Ind.;  Kat- 
tic,  married  E.  Wood,  of  Lake  County.  Ind.,  a  miller;  Indiana, 
the  youngest  daughter,  now  eighteen  years  ol  age,  resides  with  her 
parents  ;  Simon  S,,  the  youngest  son,  married  Miss  Cora  Deardolf, 
of  Porter  County.  Ind.,  and  is  now  controlling  his  father's  farm  of 
2to  acres.  Mr  Small  is  a  member  of  'he  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, and  organized  and  drafted  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
first  Heaters'  and  Rollers'  Association  in  the  United  States.  [lie  is 
also  a  member  of  Valparaiso  Commandery,  No.  2B,  K.  T.;  alio  of 
the  Sons  of  St.  George.  Cummings,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

CHARLES  H.  SQUIER  was  l>orn  in  New  Castle,  Penn..  Au- 
gust 17.  1S52.  After  obtaining  his  education  he  began  working  at 
the  ri ail  business  which  he  followed  about  eight  years,  and  was 
then  railroading  for  a  short  time  before  coming  to  Cook  County. 
He  came  to  Irondalcin  April,  1S78,  and  assisted  in  erecting  the 
mills  of  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  in  whose  employ  he 
is  at  present,  in  charge  of  four  nail  machines.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  of  the  Roval  Arcanum  ;  also  a  member  of  Triluminor 
Lodge.  U.  D..  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  South  Chicago.  In  1876  Mr. 
Squier  married  Miss  Mary  Hughes,  of  New  Castle,  Penn.  They 
have  one  son,  Willie  D. 

WILLIAM  STEWARTSON,  engineer  for  the  Calumet  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  took  charge  of  his  engine  January  19,  1SS2.  He 
is  a  native  of  Prince  George's  County.  Md..  born  April  30.  1S47. 
lie  was  raised  and  educated  at  Peoria,  III.,  living  thctc  until 
1871,  when  he  took  charge  of  a  freight  engine  (or  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  it  Pacific  Railroad,  and  run  the  same  eleven  years. 
Then  he  took  charge  of  their  roundhouse  at  Pem.  III.,  from'  Feb 
ruary.  1881,  until  July.  18S2.  when  he  liegnn  running  a  freight  en- 
gine for  the  Peoria  A  Pckin  Union  Railroad,  five  months  later 
coming  to  his  present  position.  In  February,  1883.  he  married 
MUs  Amelia  Heeler,  of  Chicago,  III.  By  a  former  marriage  Mr. 
Stewartson  has  two  sons.  William  and  George. 

CYRUS  A.  STONE,  principal  of  the  Irondalc  public  school, 
was  born  in  Solon,  Somerset  Co.,  Me.,  June  I.  1847.  son  of 
Sidlman  N.  and  Sarah  (Mason)  Stone,  both  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  English  ancestry.  1 1  is  father  died  in  1853;  his 
mother  is  still  living,  in  Neponset  Village.  Boston.  Mr.  Stone 
received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  schools  of  Salem.  Mass., 
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Kimball  Union  Academy,  al  Meridcn,  N.  H..  and  Phillip's  Acad.  executive  rnnimlii..  i«  l,„k„ir  t 

emy,  at  E.eler.  N.  H..  and  graduated  from  William,  Collect  in  ^ \     '     comm,tt«*  l?  ,,c,h'llf  °*  tlmse  whose  interesu 

the  clavs  of  1S72.    Before  entering  college  he  «» employed  for  !  "      ""P^WM  •    C.   I).    Roys,   W.   II.   Rand  and  I 

tl»ee  years  in  I'ulnam's  borse-shoe  factory,  at  Nepon»et  Villnee.  ""ham  L  St:  hen  burg,  while  the  intends  of  Cl.;,^ 

oston.    Mr.  Stone  taught  school  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  "  "~ :"  "        '     '  J 
Will  County,  111.,  until  Septembei  1,  1879,  when  he  look  charge  of 
the  Irondale  school.    He  is  a  member  uf  the  Congregational 


Church. 


KKED  TAEOER,  retailer  of  wines,  liquor*,  cigars,  and  pro. 
pnelOTof  billiaid  parlor,  was  hum  in  Prussia,  June  6  183-'  and 
D.ere  was  raised  a  shoemaker.  September  1,  1859,  he  came  to 
America,  and  at  Chicago,  after  one  and  a  half  years  of  general 
wi.rk,  opened  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  losing  all  be  had  in  Hie 
great  fire.  Then  for  two  years  he  ran  a  boarding  house  and 
saloon  removing  in  the  same  business  to  Cumming*  in  1875 
where  he  erected  a  house  and  has  since  been  located.  August  zo 
1865,  he  married  Miss  Minnie  Schmidt,  a  native  of  the  same  place 
in  Germany.    Mr.  Taeger  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  P..  the 

I  Trillin    M  I.  J    .  L  ^   d-%        •  ...  _  • 


parties  in  the  lands  devoted  to  the  site  of  the  new  Knrn 
are  represented  in  the  fallowing  proportions  -  C  ll' 
Roys  22 >;  ,>er  cent;  William  B.  Keep.  9  per«tr 

H.  P. 


'4    per  cent 


Keif 


in 

^7e"\P'^<h  »nJ'he"  German  Society  of  HanigarTof  II 
rJ"-  l\i  J,   ,h  re»' ,«»«»»*  d«'",  was  burn  in  Jefferson 
County.  N,  \ .,  ,n  1837.  and  was  raised  and  educated  there, 
looa  he  m  — 

Co.,  N.  V. 


In 


X,  V.. 

He  married  Mi,s  Harriet  Clark,  of  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence 
they  hare  one  sun.  John  K.    In  iS<->8  Mr.  Taylor 
came  to_  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  office  woik  until  1S79  when  he 
Curomings  and  worked  in  the  office  of  loscph  H. 

for  Chicago  paTlies  'M'  **  ™  W°in,ed        ",ate  a^n' 


removed  to 

Brown's  rolling  mill.  *fn  i83a  he  i 
Chicago  p; 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS  was  bum  in  Wales  April  ».  l8«r 
He  wa*  raised  in  Hrecknockshire  in  the  steel  busi,  '  ' 


returning  again  to  Ih. 
1BS2  be  came  to  Chicago,  and"  March 


— -gh,  Penn., 

Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company.  In 
1 383,  took  the  foreman. 


tM£Z2?*?GSF*£  "'e  Ca'l0",t,',fo«  *  Steel  Com- 
pany  .works.    Mr  W  illtarras  is  a  member  of  Newbere  Blue  1.0,1™. 
and  Chapter A K  *  A.  M    South  Chicago,  also  cft"^ 
!,     „  F''  °J  Newb«r8.  Ohio,    November,  1874,  he  married  Miss 

where  he  was  raised  and  educated.  " 


"  ^""P"  >n  a  furniture  factory  ur,.,|  irTj™"!^ 
Iakwav%-  bUT"5-  ,  0"  J1"""*   '•   «i  the 


This 


He  began  life  a">  clerk  in  a 
painiing_  three  years,  then 
lie  went 
e  firm  of 
hey  have  two 


HEGEWISCH. 


is  a  city  of  the  future,  lint  a  future  that  ic 

Sd  inrh,,w  f 6 ^f erCCti<"'  °'  PU|,"";  • 
stratcd  in  how  brief  a  t.me  a  cttv.  perfect  in  its  annoint- 

rnenis.  canar.se  like  an  fait  f„tl,l  out  trf  « inwRd 

He«ew.sch  ,s  t„  be  another  city  rrealC(l  L^Sff  S 

gentus.     I  he  site  of  this  city  i's  upon  Sec  ion    ^'  an 

described „  being  near  the  forks  of  the  <S™„ 

from  Adojp*  Hegewkc*  ^St  of  The  uS 
states  Rolfmg  Stock  Company.    This  comniin  ^ 

T^ell  u  lT^'-  ,  hesc  fif^  hundred  acres 
works  and  in  the  administration 


land  company!  w^-;h7fo^  0f 


power  at  the 
affairs 
i»g  gentlemen  act  as 


Albert  Krohn, 

percent;  J,  IV.  Kschcnburg.  toft  per  ant";  V 
Ram  .  25  per  rent  ;  1>.  M.  Mather,  Herman  Petoxn 
and  Kmtl  Petersen.  together.  10^  pcr  cent.  The  rcqu- 
stte  dredging  and  docking  is  in  prog.ess  and  nearly 
completed  ;  the  side  tracks  for  the  distribution  i 
building  materials  are  completed,  and  those  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  soil  dredged  from  the  river  are  in 
course  of  quick  construction  ;  foundations  are  laid  for 
the  mam  office  building,  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  few 
as  are  the  foundations  for  three  of  the  fivc-hundreil- 
feet-long  buildings,  and  all  the  preliminaries  require 
for  the  superstructure  of  a  large  manufacturing  toun 
are  well  under  way.    Several  railroads  have  made 
Hegewisch  a  station,  and  a  telegraph  office  is  established 
there.     The  land  Company  has  subdivided  a  |tart  of  its 
adjacent  lands  in  Section  J  I,  and  the  work  of  openioj 
the  streets  was  commenced  in  January  of  the  present 
year.    Among  the  contemplated  improvements  of  the 
site  are  two  canals  ;  one  of  which  will  run  north 
to  the  Calumet  River,  cutting  off  a  large  bend  in  the 
rivet   to  the  westward,  and  for  over  half  the  dis- 
tance, which  is  about  one  mile,  a  species  of  gulch, 
or  bayou,  can  be  utilized,  and  thus  dispense  with  a  large 
amount  of  dredging  that  would  otherwise  be  indispen- 
sable.   By  the  natural  course  of  the  river  the  distance 
is  about  three  miles;  the  artificial  water-way  will  be  bat 
one-half  of  that  length,  anil  from  the  terminal  point  ol 
the  canal  the  distance  to  Lake  Michigan  is  about  turelre 
mtlrs.    The  second  canal  will  commence  at  a  point  i>n 
the  first  canal,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  betuwi 
the  works  and  its  entrance  into  the  river.    At  this  point 
an  arm  of  Hyde  Lake  connects  with  the  gtilih,  or  bayou, 
that  will  be  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
canal.    The  distance  from  that  canal  to  Wolf  I-akc  is 
about  one  mile.    The  course  will  then  be  through  Wolf 
Udceand  its  embouchure  to  Lake  Michigan;  whereby  the 
distance  by  the  present  sinuous  route  is  lessened  one- 
half.    The  work  of  erecting  buildings,  to  accommodate 
the  fifteen  hundred  employes  of  the  Rolling  Stork  Com- 
pany and  their  families,  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.     The  works  are  under  contract  to 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  J  tine,  18S4;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  veracious  prediction,  that  this  section  will  present 
a  scene  of  marvelous  activity  and  busy  life,  if  sufficient 
accommodations  are  furnished  to  shelter  the  thousands 
who  will  ask  for  and  require  them,  on  the  completion  01 
the  works.    The  main  architectural  features  of  these 
works  may  be  thus  described;    The  three  wood-work- 
ing buildings,  and  paint  shops  will  be  of  the  same  sue 
and  general  appearance,  and  will  l>e  placed  end  to  end 
in  line  with  each  other,  separated  bv  spaces  one  hundred 
feet  in  width.    They  will  be  built  of  Chicago  brick,  with 
red  brick  trimmings,  and  have  slate  roofs  with  a  large 
"monitor,"  or  lantern,  running  the  whole  length  of  flic 
building,  except  the  two  bavs.    They  trill  each  be  live 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  three  feet 
in  width,  outside  dimensions,  and  the  walls  twenty-l"'1 
feet  three  inches  in  length  from  the  floor  level  to  the  top 
of  the  galvanized  iron  cornice  along  the  sides,  eh* 
also  form  the  gutter.    The  side  walls  are  divided  into 
thirty-one  bays  of  sixteen  feet  each  by  pilasters,  which 
support  the  roof  trusses,  each  bay  containing  one  cor- 
ridor forty-two  feet  in  width  bv  fourteen  feel  in  heig*«, 
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giving,  with  the  windows  of  the  lantern  on  the  roof, 
ample  light  over  the  whole  area  of  the  shops.  The  end 
gables  of  the  wood-working  shop  will  be  pierced  for  one 
large  dour,  eleven  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  eight  inches 
high,  capable  of  admitting  n  car,  and  four  smaller  doors 
used  by  narrow-gauge  trucks,  bringing  in  and  removing 
lumber,  etc.,  and  will  be  lighted  by  four  large  windows 
below  and  three  smaller  windows  above.  The  gables 
of  the  erecting  and  paint  shop  will  have  five  large 
doors  for  the  passage  of  cars,  and  four  smaller  doors 
for  the  passage  of  trucks  as  above.  The  car  truck  shop 
will  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  eighty  feet  in 
width,  on  a  design  similar  to  that  of  the  wood-working, 
erecting  and  paint  shops,  and  will  contain  five  tracks  on 
winch  the  trucks  will  be  built  up,  ready  to  be  run  into 
the  erecting  shop  and  placed  under  the  cars.  The  ma- 
chine shop,  similar  in  design,  will  Ik;  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  eighty  feet,  in  extreme  dimensions,  and  will 
have  a  single  narrow-gauge  track,  down  the  center  and 
be  fitted  with  all  necessary  lathes,  planers,  drills,  etc., 
required  for  finishing  the  iron  work  of  the  cars  and  for 
general  machine  work.  The  blacksmith  shop  will  be 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  eighty  feet  in  outside 
dimensions,  and  be  fitted  with  thirty  forgers,  steam  and 
power  hammers,  arid  all  necessary  tools.  The  foundry 
will  be  an  irregularly-shaped  building,  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.:  a  '-wheel  foundry,"  in  which  the  wheels  re- 
quired for  use  in  the  works  will  be  cast;  a  "general 
foundry,"  for  all  other  cast-iron  work  required,  and  a 
'•brass  foundry,"  for  journal  boxes  and  other  brass 
work. 

The  wheel  foundry  will  have  a  capacity  lor  two  hun- 
dred wheels  per  day  and  be  lilted  with  a  hydraulic  crane 
for  each  casting-pit.  and  a  large  set  of  annealing-pits, 
with  a  hydraulic  crane  for  handling  the  hot  wheels  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  sand  and  placed  in  the  anneal- 
ing-pits to  cool,  an  operation  which  requires  several 
days  to  complete.  The  floor  of  the  foundry  between 
the  casting-pits  is  to  be  covered  with  cast-iron  plates  to 
give  a  smooth  surface  for  running  trucks  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  portion  used  for  inspecting  the  wheels, 
which  is  floored  with  wooden  blocks  placed  with  the 
grain  on  end.  Between  the  wheel  and  the  general 
foundries  will  be  placed  cupolas,  four  in  number— two  for 
the  wheel  and  two  for  the  general  foundry.  The  gen- 
eral foundry  will  be  fitted  with  a  teu  ton  traveling  crane, 
running  from  end  to  end  and  all  necessary  appurten- 
ances. In  the  brass  foundry  will  be  a  melting-furnac  e 
having  eighteen  melting-pots. 

Each  of  the  foundries  will  have  a  sand-room  attached, 
and  there  will  be  a  pattern  shop  in  connection  with  the 
building.  A  boiler  and  engine  room  will  also  be  pro- 
vided  in  connection  with  this  building  for  supplying 
power  for  driving  the  blowers,  handling  the  crane,  etc. 
The  car-repair  shop  will  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  one- 
half  of  a  circular  ring,  with  a  turn-table  in  the  center 
and  tracks  running  therefrom  in  the  building,  and  will 
be  capable  of  holding  sixty  cars  at  one  time  undergoing 
repairs.  This  building  will  be  five  hundred  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  engine  repair  shop  will  have  dimensions  of  two 
hundred  by  eighty-four  feet.  It  will  be  a  separate 
building,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  machine 
shop,  and  have  a  thirty-five  ton  traveling  crane  running 
the  whole  length  of  it,  with  which  an  entire  engine  may- 
be lifted  if  necessary-.  On  one  side  it  will  have  a  flat- 
roofed  annex,  containing  lathes,  planes  and  other  ma- 
chinery required  in  making  repairs,  and  provision  will 
be  made  for  two  English  five-ton  walking  cranes. 

At  one  end  of  the  wood-working  mill,  and  forming 


a  wing  to  it,  will  be  placed  the  offices  and  drafting- 
rooms,  where  the  accounts  are  kept  and  the  necessary 
drawings,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  works.  The  draft'- 
ing-rooms  will  have  spinning  shed  roofs,  which  will  have 
light  from  the  north.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood- 
working mill,  and  forming  another  wing,  will  be  placed 
the  boiler  and  engine-room  for  supplying  the  principal 
shops  with  power,  the  fuel  being  shavings,  conveyed  to 
it  by  a  pneumatic  tube.  Separate  store  buildings  will 
be  supplied  for  paint,  oils,  and  general  stores,  and  a 
building  will  also  be  supplied  for  the  fire  department  of 
the  works.  All  the  shops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foundries  and  smith  shop,  will  be  floored  with  asphalt  on 
a  concrete  foundation. 

During  the  winter  the  labor  attendant  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  foundations  of  these  buildings  will  l>e 
maintained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  ultimate  result  of 
these  preparations  are  predicted  to  be — a  population  of 
ten  thousand  people  at  Hegewisch  within  two  years. 

R1YERDALE. 

Rivcrdale  is  situated  on  the  Little  Calumet  River  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Chicago.  -The  business  inter- 
ests there  are  distilling  and  lumber.  The  first  settlers 
there  were  the  Dolton  family.  In  1835,  George  Dolton, 
his  wife  Lena  Ellen  Stronach  Dolton,  their  children, 
Andrew  TL,  Charles  H,  Henry  II.,  George  E  ,  Mary- 
Ann,  Jane  A.,  and  Emily  C,  Dolton  moved  to  the  Little 
Calumet  region  and  settled  upon  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Section  34,  Township  37  north.  Range  14,  now  form- 
ing Dolton's  Addition  ami  a  part  of  liowen's  Market 
Addition  to  Rivcrdale.  In  1836,  J.  C.  Matthews  and 
family  settled  upon  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  33 
and  there  built  a  house  ;  they  resided  there  until  they 
moved  to  Iowa  in  1846.  In  1840,  the  inhabitants  were 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Levi  Osterhoudt,  John 
Sherman,  Frederick  Bachmann  and  John  Hansford.  In 
the  years  that  elapsed  prior  to  1847,  there  were  very  few 
additions  to  the  settlement  ;  lour  or  five  families  from 
Holland  came  in  that  year  and  settled  upon  the  river's 
banks.  In  1848,  five  families  came  and  settled  upon 
the  Indian  Ridge,  north  of  Wildwood,  viz.:  Frederick 
G.  Reich.  Frederick  Ran,  Frederick  Schmidt,  Frederick 
Nitzsche  and  Emanuel  Goldschmidt ;  these  likewise 
were  Hollanders:  under  the  constitution  adopted  that 
year,  however,  they  In-came  legal  voters.  In  1850-52, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  a 
few  of  the  workers  thereupon  located  at  Rivcrdale,  and 
when  the  northern  sections  were  completed,  a  number  of 
Swedes  and  Hollanders  settled  in  the  vicinity.  The 
first  real  estate  transaction  appears  to  have  been  the 
purchase  by  John  Sherman  of  the  Matthews  homestead, 
occurring  just  after  the  panic  of  1837.  The  first  plat 
of  Rivcrdale  was  made  by  David  Andrews,  surveyor,  for 
George  Dolton  in  1868.  and  embraced  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  34  ;  now  owned  by  the  school  trus- 
tees. The  second  and  main  plat  was  made  October  13, 
1869,  for  A.  H.  Dolton,  C.  H.  Dolton  and  Henry  B.  Dol- 
ton, by  George  E.  Dolton  and  comprised  a  part  of  the 
west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  Section  34 
and  was  a  portion  of  the  homestead  tract.  Since  1S69, 
several  plats  have  been  made  ;  north  of  the  river  are 
Lock  wood's  subdivision,  B.  F.  Carton's  and  Market 
additions. 

The  first  ferry  was  established  in  1S36,  by  George 
Dolton  and  J.  C.  Matthews,  who  also  blazed  the  Chi- 
cago iV  Michigan  City  highway,  now  known  as  State 
Street ;  at  the    Rivcrdale   crossing  was  a  ferry-boat 
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placed,  which  was  maintained  until  about  1S42,  when 
the  first  bridge  was  built  by  George  Dolton  and  Levi 
Osterhoudt,  and  was  known  as  the  Dolton  bridee.  It 
was  maintained  as  a  toll-bridge  until  1.S56,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  county  and  made  a  free  bridge. 

The  first  birth  in  this  region  was  that  of  a  child  of 
J.  C  Matthews,  and  the  first  death  that  of  Mrs.  I'er- 
riam's  eldest  son  ;  the  mark  of  whose  grave  is  still 
pointed  out  by  old  settlers. 

In  1867,  the  school  district  was  divided,  and  a 
Khool  built  at  Kiverdaleby  Mr.  Kricgcr.  of  Mine  Island; 
the  school  directors  then 'were  F.  A.  Reich,  Jr.,  Nick- 
laus  Van  Heest  and  Christian  Hoeffelman  ;'  the  first 
teacher  was  a  Mr.  Jud<l  and  the  number  of  pupils  about 
ten.  This  frame  building,  of  primitive  stvle.  stood  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  The  subject  of  erect- 
ing the  present  school-house  was  agitated  in  1871,  but 
was  opposed,  because  it  was  thought  tl  lat  the  scholastic 
necessities  of  the  district  did  not  require  so  extensive 
an  edifice.  It  was  built,  however,  in  1S74.  The  pres. 
ent  directors  are  Charles  E.  Relun.  F.  August  Reich 
and  Theodor  Hessetnwn  j  the  principal  of  the  school 
is  Andrew  S.  Hickman  ;  first  assistant,  Miss  Nellie 
Matthews;  second  assistant,  Miss  L,  Haumgartncr ;  the 
number  of  pupils  ahout  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
I  he  population  of  Riverdale,  according  to  the'  school 
census,  is  about  six  hundred. 

The  early  days  of  Riverdale  were  not  replete  with 
opportunities  for  worship;  a  Mr.  Williams,  brother  of 
Judge  \\  illiams.  was  the  first  minister  who  preached  in 
the   district.    Theologically,  he    was  a  l'rcshvtcrian. 
subsequently  when  a  minister  would  arrive,  either  Mr 
lernam  or  Mr.  Dolton  would  send  out  a  messenger  to 
acquaint  the  neighbors  and  they  would  assemble  at  one 
or  the  other  of  those  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  ensiling 
Sunday.    At  present,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomi- 
nation  meets  111  Dolton,  and  the  "German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Saint  Paul's  Church— Unaltered  Augsburg 
onfession,   meets  at  their  edifice  on  the  township  line 
< »  March  at}, 1858,  a  small  church  was  erected  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  present  one  and  farther  down 
the  Michigan  City  road,  to  accommodate  the  twenty- 
eight  worshipers  who  were  preached  to  bv  Rev  W 
Hemennmn.    The  present  church,  situated'  near  the 
Michigan Xlty  road,  was  built  in  ,882.  and  has  a  mem- 
bersh11(()f  „ lty-|,ve      I  he  trustees  arc  Daniel  Trapp, 
Frederick    Ran     Frederick    Uachmann    and  laeob 
Schmidt.    Attached  to  the  church  is  a  parochial  school 
numbering  ninety-three  pupils  ;  the  instructor  is  Charles' 
-Noak.  the  pastor  of  the  church  ;  in  addition  to  these 
duties  he  has .a  congregation  at  Cummings  and  one  at 
Lansing  station,  in  Thornton  Township.'    The  church 
and  parsonage,  with  lots,  are  worth  $7.ooo.    A  Sunday- 
±  i  S  '"^ersc-n  superintendent,  meets  at  the 

.  „  1,1       an."  hasan  avera«e  attendance  of 

the  \  •  :  1  u  m  u"de?*"njnational.   A  depository  of 

ofl„r  I         k  S,WMy  isat  lhc  P^t-'ftce,  corner 

Street.  AvenueandOne  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 

The  post-office  was  established  in  April,  187 1,  with 

TheT'r  ^V,"PoB,ri8terand  F  L  Banker, assistant. 
I  he, raw  st,n  incumbents;  the  Postmaster's  name  is  F. 
■V  Koch,  but  inadvertently  omitting  the  primary  initial 
wav  oftSKT  "f  ?**  ta  h»  «««  ^ntinued  that 
River  Hll f  7KT  Mr  Andrew  H  '^nstatcsthat 
1)  lff.  ' '  "'t0n  Wm'  one  ^ll^nent,  with  the  name 

Dolto ,  until  the  establishment  of  the  post-office  at 

Kir  lhat  name"  .  ^  a  distinctive  poS  3 
JunctTon  U  WaS  Pr'°r  to  ,hat>  cal1*''  dolton 


The  first  store  of  Riverdale  was  kept  by  A  Rcicn 
&  Son  ;  now  the  commercial  interests  maintain  sevCTh 

The  Riverdale  distillery  is  one  of  the  principal  imrr- 
ests  and  was  established,  in  1*71,  bv  the  Union  (W 
I  >isttlling  Company  of  Chicago.  Thev  emplov  an  im- 
age of  fifty  men  and  upon  their  grains,  etc,  onc  thou- 
sand four  hundred  cattle  are  fattened  for  market  pn 
annum.  The  product  of  the  distillery  for  1S.S5  iWrt. 
gated  §1,500.000.  The  officers  at  present  arc  Tbto 
Hessel man,  president  and  resident  superintendent  of 
I  ™  ™"k*  '  *  j  Kissi%'er.  secretary  and  H.  ffisnatpr, 

The  lumber  interest  is  represented  by  the  Calumet 
Lumber  Company,  whose  vard  is  on  the  river  just  east 
of  the  bridge  :  and  by  Reich  \  Williams  These  latter 
gentlemen  arc  the  successors  of  the  Riverdale  Lumber 
Company,  formed  in  1870.  with  F.  A.  Reich.  Jr..  presi- 
dent ;  August  Aulich,  secretary,  and  John  Anderson, 
treasurer.  In  1881.  the  company  built  a  planing  mill, and 
in  1883  sold  the  interest  to  F.  A.  Reich,  Jr.,  and  Walter 
S.  Williams.  The  firm  own  the  two-masted  schooner 
"Anna  Tomine,"  whose  appearance  at  the  wharf  recall* 
in  the  minds  of  old  settlers  the  aspirations  tbey 
indulged  in  in  1858  ;  when  the  arrival  of  Peter  BattM'l 
schooner  at  Riverdale.  en  route  to  the  prospective  city 
of  Portland,  now  lilue  Island,  was  an  event :  and  filial 
them  with  golden  visions  of  being  an  important  adjunct 
to  Portland.  The  three  railroad  bridges  and  the  high- 
way bridge  are  all  swing-bridges,  so  that  navigation  «s 
not  impeded  by  them ;  the  tortuous  and  short  wind- 
ings of  the  river  are  the  most  serious  bar  to  successful 
and  compensative  navigation.  Three  railroads  enter 
the  hamlet — the  Illinois  Central,  the  Pittsburg, Chicago 
&•  Si.  Louis,  and  Chicago  \  Eastern  Illinois. 

The  Riverdale  Gun  Club  meets  at  theCirard  House 
four  times  a  year.  The  last  list  of  offic  ers  was  :  E.  T. 
Martin,  president  ;  K.  W  Henricks,  vice-president ;  «. 
J.  Thompson,  secretary;  D.  B.  StanclilT,  H.  Thumas 
Fred  W.  Wood,  E.  w!  Henricks  and  E.  T.  Mamn, 
directors. 

MVBJtDALS  Blor.RAritlCAL  SKETCHES. 

FRANK  R.  ISAKEK.  agent  a-.d  operator  for  the  C,  si  L.i 
P.  R.  R.,  Riverdale  Statiun.  came  to  Coolc  L'ouniy  in  Nnumbtt. 
1871,  and  engaged  in  his  present  occupation  at  Laming,  »l>e« 
lie  remained  until  lie  came  lo  Rirerdale.  lie  was  born  m  'an 
County.  Miss.,  October  10.  1842.  nnd  was  raised  in  Mwkinpn 
County,  Ohio,  on  a  farm.  November  19.  1S61,  he  ■■»«  » 
Company  C,  78th  Ohio  Vnlunleer  Infantry,  and  pirticipated  in  1" 
Ihe  bailies  of  his  command,  including  sieges  of  Vicbborg 
Ailanta,  battles  of  Raymond.  Jackson.  Champion  Hill  and  many 
skirmishes  ;  mustered  oul  in  January.  1865.  He  was  maiixd  11 
186910  MUsl.uanna  Huff,  of  Muskingum  County.  Ohio.  lHr 
have  ihrec  children— Carrie  F  .  Charles  R-  and  an  infant  a»f»w 
unnamed.    Mr.  Haker  is  a  member  of  Ihe  I.  O.  O.  F.  ... 

F.  D.  BRACKET  I',  foreman  in  the  lumber  yard  of  Keien  « 
Williams,  came  to  Cook  County  MarrJi  22  lESl.and  MM" 
in  his  present  occupation.  He  was  born  in  C  inton  County,  1  ■  - 
April  15.  1846.  and  was  raised  there  until  185s.  when  witn  ■ 
pirenis  he  moved  lo  New  Jersey,  where  he  spent  the  greater  pw" 
lion  of  bin  life  until  1S67.  since  which  lime  he  'H.  '",  ° 
West.  lie  was  married  in  1S66  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Mar|r, au_" 
native  of  r\itcrson,  N.  J.  They  have  live  childien— Juhn  Henri. 
Faveite  D.,  Mvron  M..  Edilh  M.  and  Frederick.  _,. 

E.T.  MARTIN,  superintendent  of  Ihe  l'ullman  harm,  in 
farm  consists  of  250  acres  devoted  to  the  production  «' P  , 
truck,  and  750  acre*  of  grazing  and  meadow  land.  One  ta«d«* 
and  forty  of  the  250  acres  now  have  the  drainage  system  compK 3  . 
which  required  forty-two  miles  of  different  sued  pipe',  r» ni.  k 
from  a  twoinch  tile  to  a  twenty-inch  cast  iron  lube.  |S 
four  cents  to  $3.75  per  foot.    The  sewerage  of  Pull,m,nF'';on<an 
here  disposed  of   by  irrigation  and  filtration  on  (he  t*'°jTrf 
plan.    In  1883  the  garden  products  aggregated  aK'^/jf'? 
*2O0  per  acre,  which  were  sold  in  Boston.  -Mas...  Haft'-wd.  U« 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  cities  ' 
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For  two  years  Mr.  Martin  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  aiKive 
farm,  and  April  I,  1883,  he  was  promoted  to  hi*  present  position. 
In  1&64  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
sewerage  department  of  the  city  seven  years,  beginning  as  extra 
rodman,  and  through  practical  engineering  worked  hi*  way  up 
until  he  was  promoted  in  charge  of  lh=  sewerage  department  oT 
the  city,  where  he  continued  until  his  resignation  in  18B0  to  go  to 
the  Pullman  Farm. 


WILD  WOOD. 

Wildwood  was  first  settled  by  David  Perriam  and  a 
man  named  Gillinger,  who  entered  lands  where  this 
place  is  situated  in  1K37.  It  is  located  upon  the  Indian 
Ridge  and  the  Little  Calumet  River,  and  was  originally 
platted  for  James  H.  Bowen,  and  an  addition  thereto 
made  by  Messrs.  Warren  <V  Murray,  entitled  Warren's 
addition.  Wildwood  is  the  residence  of  the  Bowen 
family,  who  have  had  it  since  1S69.  It  used  to  be  a 
magnificent  summer  residence,  but  since  the  death  of 
Colonel  Bowen  it  has  manifested  the  ravages  that 
time  makes,  and  that  can  only  l>e  averted  Of  dis- 
pelled by  a  plentiful  expenditure  of  money.  The 
Fan- Handle  and    Illinois   Central  Railroatl  traverse 

the      s*.  and  east  I  tdary  ol  the  estate:  that  com- 

prises  about  one  hundred  acres.  Where  the  Wash- 
ington Ice  Company's  ice-houses  stand  was  an  Indian 
btirying-ground,  and  the  Indians  used  regularly  to 
visit  that  locality.  Upon  the  estate  tangible  memen- 
toes of  the  Indians  are  continually  being  exhumed, 
the  last  being  an  old  Spanish  piece  of  "  Jus  rra/rs," 
of  date  1777,  and  a  hammer-head  of  stone.  This 
last  is  one  of  the  largest  found  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation  ;  it  measures  nine  inches  from  pcin  to 
edge,  six  inches  from  edge  to  groove,  three  inches  thick, 
and  five  inches  from  top  to  bottom.  Sitting  in  the 
quietude  of  Mrs.  Bowen's  house,  the  Indian  implements 
tacitly  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  departed  race, 
the  purling  of  the  Calumet  and  the  sough  of  the  pines 
re-peopled  the  Indian  Ridge  with  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, antl  imagination  gave  to  the  sounds  semblance  of 
human  voices  murmuring  their  tale  of  love,  trust  and 
betrayed  confidence.  And  glancing  at  the  evidences  of 
cultured  taste  and  refinement,  that  betrayed,  alas ! 
symptoms  of  a«e  and  decay,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  primitive  owners  of  the 
estate  were  no  more  realized  than  were  the  hopes  of 
lames  H.  Bowen  for  his  family.  The  children  of  his 
enterprise  and  calculation  are  far  better  cared  for  than 
his  lineal  descendants. 


KENSINGTON. 

This  settlement  is  essentially  a  railroad  town  :  first 
brought  to  light  from  a  prairie  chaos  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  railroad  station  in  185*.  by  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Michigan  Central  railroad  companies,  and  then 
known  as  Calumet  Station.  Apart  from  the  saloon  in- 
terest, the  present  factors  of  the  town's  prosperity  are 
the  Forging  Company's  shops  and  the  labor  attendant 
upon  the  transfer  of  freight.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  seamed  with  the  iron  veins 
along  which  the  arterial  and  venal  circulation  re- 
t|uisite  to  its  maintenance  speeds  and  throbs.  The 
town  extends  from  State  Street  to  a  line  east  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  from  One  Hundred  and 
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Fifteenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 
Although  it  is  a  large-sized  hamlet,  it  appears  dwarfed 
from  its  contiguity  to  Pullman,  and  upon  every  side 
.•r<-  perceivable  results  ol  the  absorbent  process  Of  the 
latter  place —commercial  and  industrial. 

The  name,  Kensington,  is  not  popular  with  its 
inhabitants,  who  prefer  the  name  identifying  the  town 
with  the  lake  and  rivers  of  the  same  name. 

The  first  settlers  were  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  who  built 
a  small  house  south  of  the  Forging  Company's  shops, 
in  1S5.;,  or  1S53,  since  moved  to  Missouri  ;  James 
Ryan,  who  built  near  Fitzgerald,  since  deceased  at 
Crown  Point,  Intl.;  Patrick  Shanahan  who  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  Ryan's;  John  Cooper,  now  of  Chicago,  had  a 
small  house  on  Front  Street,  between  Kensington 
Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  and 
was  the  first  to  erect  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
that  was  used  for  a  boarding  house  for  many  years  and 
is  still  extant.  The  station  agent  was  F.  Rexford,  son 
of  Norman  Rexford,  of  Blue  Island  ;  the  name  of  the 
station  was  Calumet,  and  its  location  just  south  of  the 
present  Illinois  Central  Railroad  depot  of  Kensington. 
But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kensington  is  an  old  set- 
tler who  far  antedates  those  mentioned,  David  Andrews, 
who  came  to  Chicago  in  1834,  and  occupied  the  same 
office  with  Wilson  Brothers,  of  Chicago  Journal  fame  ; 
lie  was  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  Chicago  some  lime  settled  upon  the  farm  on  the 
Indian  Ridge,  about  half  a  mile  northwest  nf  Wild- 
wood,*  i:i  1840.  Mi.  Andrews  was  horn  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  thence  moving  to  Northumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  near  Harrisburg.  In  1835,  he 
was  in  the  United  States  Land  •  Office  at  Chicago, 
under  James  Whillock,  and  subsequently  was  in  the 
Recorder's  office.  At  the  time  he  moved  to  his  present 
farm  his  only  near  neighbors  were  Davit!  I'erriani,  at 
Wildwood,  and  Norman  Rexford,  at  Blue  Island,  three 
miles  away.  Then  prairie  wolves,  tleer  aild  prairie 
chickens  abounded,  and  occasionally  a  lynx  was  seen,  as 
were  large  timber  wolves.  Mr.  Andrews  married 
Caroline  Ward  in  Crete,  Will  County,  since  deceased,  in 
1840,  and  brought  his  wife  to  the  farm  and  built  his 
homestead.  The  farm  originally  comprised  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  but  now  has  only  two  hundred. 
Seven  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  Andrews,  of  whom  live 
are  now  living:  Mary  E.  Becker,  Edwin  Rutlvven,  Charles 
M.,  Milo  J.  and  Warren  J.  Mr.  Andrews  is  still  hale 
and  st  rong,  despite  his  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  Upon 
the  farm  have  been  exhumed  numl>ers  of  Indian- antiqui- 
ties arrow  heads,  hammer  heads,  etc.,  and  not  long  since 
an  Indian  skull  was  discovered. 

In  the  fall  of  1854,  Cornelius  Roggevecn  moved 
from  Roseland,  and  erected  a  small  frame  shanty  seven 
feet  by  fourteen  feet,  cast  of  the  railroad  track,  between 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  and  One  Hundred  atul  Six- 
teenth streets;  at  that  time  there  were  but  three  or  four 
shanties,  with  the  de|H>t,  standing  upon  the  site  of  Ken- 
sington. About  1S64.  John  Brandt  hail  a  little  bouse 
where  the  Michigan  Central  transfer  house  now  stands  ; 
he  moved  to  Burnside,  Hancock  Co.,  HI.,  where 
lie  resided  at  last  accounts.  John  (lohring  settled  at 
Kensington  about  1S65  and  bought  John  Cooper's 
house  and  one  acre  of  land,  and  fifty  acres  from  one 
Buell  ;  these  fifty-one  acres  Mr.  Oviatt  bought  in  1SG0. 
lohn  Holm's  family  made  a  settlement  near  the  Gohr- 
ings,  and   Theodore  Gohring  and  John  Ortcll  may  be 

•  Nhl  nod  David  Andrews  cno  rrtj  land*  >"  ism.  Sn  l*n»  »*  and  »>. 
Timnkhip  t?  north,  R*n$c  m  ;  about  1837.  Amb*t«  bm.th  purduwed  part  of 
the  h';nuMrt«Mi. 
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accredited  with  early  settlement,  also  Richard  Ward, 
telegraph  operator  at  this  place  for  twenty  years. 

•The  surviving  early  settlers,  so  far  as  known,  arc 
John  Cooper,  John  Ortcll,  Mrs.  Henderson—  formerly 
Mrs.  Theodore  Oohring,  and  Cornelius  Rnggeveen. 
Ambrose  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  original  owners  of 
the  land  upon  which  Kensington  is  located,  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  at  Rivcrdale;  hut  does  not  appear  to 
have  resided  at  Calumet,  now  Kensington.  First  store- 
keeper  was  Theodore  Gohring,  and  his  store  was  situ- 
ated at  the  Corner  of  Front  Street  and  Kensington 
Avenue  ;  herein  he  kept  a  stock  of  general  merchandise 
and  had  a  saloon;  in  1H7S  this  house  was  the  onlv  one 
upon  that  street,  and  in  that  year  there  were  only  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  houses  in  the  settlement.  The  first 
scIkioI,  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  present 
school-bouse,  at  the  corner  of  Kensington  and  Michigan 
avenues,  was  in  existence  hi  1*5 j,  anil  of  which  Daniel 
O.  Kohmson  was  the  lirst  ten  her.  In  1.X61  the  principal 
was  Miss  K|j/a  Rexford,  and  the  number  of  scholars  was 
fmm  twenty-five  to  thirty.  In  ,.s75  a  s.  ho,. I- house  was 
built  at  the  present  location;  in  i.s.So  it  was  raised  and 
a  basement  put  under  it  and  an  addition  made;  another 
addition  was  nude  to  n  i„  ,.SS;V  At  the  present  time 
about  three  hundred  scholars,  attend;  Fretl  W  Nich- 
ols is  the  princ  ipal,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Sullivan,  as- 
sistant prim  1  pal.  The  school  hoard  are  K  I.  Jiro-.k- 
tield  president;  Edwin  Ruthven  Andrew*  secretary— 

P*»        ''<•  ha*  facta  lor  thirteen  vcar-,  and  A  | 

sparks,  the  population  of  the  Kensington  district 
according  lo  the  srhool  census  of  July,  ,.s.s5  was  1  itf 
Rg*-«dW*«j  existed  in  early  davs' at' Calumet  Station 
...  iM,4  the  p.)s,.,,l,i,  (.  u,ls  psiabifahcd  at  Kensington, 
with  John  Ortell  as  fii  .1  I'oamaster.  and  l.  r  Urook' 

Held  is  the  present  I'ostmaslrr.  Union  t  lospel  services 
are  hc,d  at  Sinclair  I  lall,  and  wee  unmstcrcd  unto  l,v 

KeVvO  P.  IJestor,  who  lias  a  Uapiist  wmgregation  at 
inar  ar<'  ''<'"'  S"l>|,liwl      ,l,c  t-fa«*^cal  Sem- 

Calumet   Lodge.  N<c       K.  of  P.,  ,,scd  lo  meet  at 

Kensington  .but  now  meet  at  Pullman;  their  officers 

are  J;l,nes  I  ohm,  p.  c.:  (!,arh,s  £  Barber.  C.  C.; 
Hank    Mathews.   V.   C.:J„h„   M<  Lean,   I'.;  Oeorge 

M  ilham  Mathews,  O.  C. 

Kensington  !/„,,„,  Uro.herh.K.d  of  Carpenters  and 

I    „    "ffA"^"-'.       »*had  an  orgaiiiiatlon  here, 
but  n.j  meetings  ate  now  held 

Kensington  Lodge,  \„  ,,0,  „  v  <>.  Druids  meet 
aM'ul  nian:    Orhcers,  Frank  Harmon,  N.  A.;  August 
;  ,^'\lil'<  ^-^".  ^cretarv:  Angus,  Kre  .- 
ger  treasurer;  W.  A.  Nienieycr.  I.   <£".  AqgUSt  Haas 

0  < .     About  fifty  members  belong  to  this  lodge 
Howen  Lodge  No  mo   \  i>  ir  »•  •  - 

Mo-  /,    .s'si.       .1  {    U  -W'ls  instituted 

1 1 '  -   '•  w,lh  members  and   the  f0|. 

iSBtrPS  S  S4B*R*  "  :H.  o  RoS- 
5  I)  iV  st  i'n'Tv/  ■,li,sl,,,ei  forLm;,n:  >  Smith, «wer. 

iter    C    \    lit        SP"*1'  William  Hagcr.  (man- 
?  \        '  I,0,c-  receiver;  J.  L.   Lloyd   guide-  I 

aitd  t7,e  fo  W.:,  'U<l  ^^ty-nine  members 

ana  We  following  officers:  C.  A.  D„ie  |>  \i  t»  • 
»-orge  Parens,  M.  \V.;  J.  .Slnith.  fo^SlL L  Got 
nS^"-  recorder;'  k^St 

1  kvn  ?  •  '  '  H,I,),),L''  rcL'e'vcr:  W.  L  Hro*  n.  guide- 
.  kelter,  inner  watch;  S.  B.  Howes,  outer  watch  The 
lodge  meets  weekly  in  Sinclair's  Hail.  e 

Apollo  Legion.  No.  ;S    Selert  k„„rl,r   

"ted  October  I,  „ Sj.  the 


t'"«  low  ins*  charier  members:    c  V   Gross  f;c„,., 
\sipiith.  L.  T.  Hrookfield,  Ronuin  CillK-n  Frank Ce 
bert.  J.  K  Howes.  Charles  Meicair,  !  F  Smitt  1  I 
Heach,  S,  II.  Howes,  \V.  I.   Iln.wn,  i'hi  <|on  Brw 
Charles  lirown.  R.  P.  Hill.  J    |i>hns.,n,  T  Mji,',..  1 
Midleu.  J.  Maher,  J.  C.  Cook.  J.  Linu.  and  E  H .*  • 
I  he  hr»t  officers  were  ;  C.  V.  Cross,  sclei.1  coausaadtt' 
Ceorgc  Asouiih,  vice-coinnianiler ;  V..   I  Rrvif.fc.Vl 
lieutenant-commander;  R.  Cilbirt.  select  rixwifcr;  l" 
K.  Howes,  select  recording  treasurer ;  J.  K  Howts,* 
L.  Crown  and  I"..  T.  Urookliehl.  trustees;  I  F.  Sum 
stuulaid  bearer;  I).  L.  licach.  senior  workman;  s 
Hones,  junior    workman;    \V.    I,.    Iliown,  marslul 
Charles  Metcalf.  chaplain,  and  J.  C  Conk,  mcii  . 
examiner.     (  lie  present  officers  were  installed  \)  u 
iHX.t,  and  an-:    K.  T.  Hrookfield,  select  commaiidtf ; 
C.  tiross.  vue-(  oumiander  ;  li.  L.  S<|iiires,  lieiitetaal- 
commander;  S.  II.  Howes,  select  recording  irraMiw 
I    ( ir.1lK.-11.  select  treasurer;  R.  Cilhrrt,  select  recon 
C.  Metcalf.  C. ;  1 ».  I..  Itauch,  senior  wnrkmaa; 
Howes,  junior  workman  ;  \V.  L.  Hn)wn,  manha  I 
Smith,  standard  bearer;  R.  P.  Hill,  trustee;  C  ' 
( i  n  iss,  grand  representative  ;  E.  T.  Brookfield,  ike iHh 
and  T,  Bruce,  C.  of  L 

On  October  5,  1081,  Kensington  UoseCe,N";, 
was  organized;  their  apparatus  comprising  one  bifid 
hose-cart  and  one  hand  engine;  after  the  water  pita 
were  laid  to  Kensington  in  June,  i88j,  the  hand  MgWC 
was  sent  to  Colehour.  The  present  members  consist d 
(ioodrich  II.  Lane,  captain;  C.  Curtis,  John  Oldata 
J  N.  Hastings,  August  Klec.  R.  W.  Line.  John  M.i>- 
tenbrock.  A  C.  Lane,  Sell.  Llllein,  C  M:ker.hf*t 
W.  Mastenbrock.  Thomas  Harris.  James  Payr«  Fh 
present  engine  house  cost  §175.00  and  is  in  rear 
police  station  on  Kensington  Avenue,  wherein  arc  It  • 
the  hand  hose-cart  and  one  thousand  feet  ofcotlon-hc« 
thai  form  the  equipment  of  this  company. 

The  Suburban  Enterprise  was  inaugurated  Apn  - 
iSSi,  |>\  D.  li.  Stancliff  &  Co, ;  in  about  a  month  Mr 
Slam  li  IT  was  sole  proprietor,  and  in  September,  is$l 
he  associated  with  him  William  Henry  Mansrirld.  «h" 
bought  out  Standiff  on  November  10.  1S8.'.  Thep^O 
has  six  editions,  one  for  each  of  Pullman.  Kens:Bp«l 
Rivenlale  and  Holton.  Hyde  Park.  Washington  Heigt* 
and  Orand  Crossing,  and  has  two  reporters;  »•  . 
Allen  and  C.  P.  Root,  each  of  whom  collate  news  I '  ■ 
specific  <listricts.  On  Octolier  2i.  i8S,v  the  Stock  '  • 
partially  destroyed  by  (ire,  but  no  interrupti*  " 
occasioned  in  the  business  of  the  piper. 

Chicago  Forging  Company's  works  arc  loc.Ur:  '" 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street,  near  Pullman*  ' 
card,  and  have  an  area  of  about'  two  hundred  feel  g 
seventv  feet.    The  general  manager  anil  treasurer  B 
L.  llro'wn;  the  superintendent, Thomas  Voice.  Al 
w.irks  everv  description  of  iron  and  steel  forging 
b\  means  of  machinerv.and  among  their  manufactures 
manv  intricate  shapes'  of  iron  work  that  areasperlct  1 
finish  as  those  that'are  hand-made,  but  with  the  >" '  ' 
tion  that  iK'ing  made  by  machinery  they  arc  epc,l|f/  , 
ilar  in  shape  and  demeiisions.   Drop  forging 
smithing  what  the  great  watch  companies  art  t<>  J 
ers.    L'lili/.ation  of" machinery  of  «r«lt  PoWCr '  T. 
with  the  old  blacksmith  and  helper  system  :  '^..L, 
example  the  making  of  cant- hook  ferules:  l| 
oblong  slit  wherein  a  fervent  fire  blazes,  a  I'M  '  1  "  " 
inserted,  heated  and  placed  under  this  half-t'  ;    l  "  1 
the  hammer  by  a  few  blows  upon  the  matrix.  ^ 
the  bar  is  placed,  hammers  it  into  shape!  1  " 
placed  upon  a  hurdic  and  the  hammer  ilesccii'  • 
it  in  i wo  like  a  stick  of  candv.    The  pu  1  -  '  1 
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goes  to  the  press  where  the  rough  edges  are  rut  off  at 
one  fell  squeeze  ;  it  is  then  re-heated  and  l>ent  into 
shape.  Four  hundred  ami  fifty  per  diem  of  tliise  ran 
be  made  by  these  three  successive  operations ;  a  black- 
smith and  his  helper  ran  turn  out  about  iliirtv.  Over 
three  hundred  different  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  are  manufactured  by  this  company  ;  all 
that  is  required  being  matrices  that  are  cut  by  die- 
sinkers.  The  power  is  communicated  to  the  machinery 
by  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  Rcynolds'- 
Corliss  engine. 

KENSINGTON  niOGRAPillCAL  KETCHES. 

DAVID  ANDREWS  was  ben  in  Su»»  County.  N.  J..  Sep- 
temlicr  15.  1S07.  Hi*  parents  immigrated  wiihh  s  family  to  North- 
umberland County.  Pen.,  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  where  he 
was  raised,  completing  his  education  in  surveying  and  c;vil  engi- 
neering at  Harrisburg.  In  1834  he  came  lo  Chicago  and  engaged 
at  his  profession.  He  surveyed  and  laid  out  Dixon,  III.,  which  he 
named  in  honor  or  John  Dixon,  then  a  prominent  resident  of  that 
place.  Mr.  Andrews  ha*  been  engaged  in  surveying  for  many 
years  in  Cook  County,  and  was  connected  with  the  early  Govern- 
ment land  sales.  He  remained  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  unlil  1S40, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  tattled  on  the  south  part  of  Section  28, 
Township  37.  Calumet,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  now  owns  a 
good  farm.  This  fnrm  was  bought  of  the  Government  by  his 
brother  under  Martin  Van  I: urea'*  administration,  and  afterward 
conveyed  to  David  Andrews.  Since  1840  he  has  been  engaged  at 
his  profession,  principally  in  the  southern  part  of  Cook  County. 
He  was  once  nominated  to  the  office  of  County  Surveyor,  but  de- 
clined the  same.  In  1S40  he  married  Miss  Sophia  Caroline  Ward, 
who  with  her  parents  were  early  pioneers  of  Cietcm,  Will  Co., 
III.  They  had  seven  children — Mary  E..  now  Mrs.  Christian 
Becker,  living  near  Blue  Island;  William  I'., deceased  ;  Kdwin  R., 
.  who  has  charge  of  the  home  farm,  and  has  served  in  several  town- 
ship office*;  David  S.,  deceased;  Charles  M.;  Milo  James,  now 
principal  of  the  Rogers  Park  school  ;  and  Joseph  Warren. 

E  T.  BROOK  FIELD,  Po-tmaster  ami  real  estate  dealer,  came 
to  Kcnsingion  in  October.  1 875.  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  transfer  yards  five  years,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.  He  took  charge  of  the  Kensington  Post- 
office  January  7,  1882,  and  is  now  serving  his  first  term  as  Super- 
visor of  Hyde  Park  Township.  He  was  bom  in  Nile*.  Mich., 
July  7.  1844,  lived  there  until  1S72,  and  was  conductor  about  four- 
teen years  011  the  M.  C-  R.  R.  In  Septemlier.  1S63,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  77th  Nrw  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated 
in  nil  the  battles  of  his  command ;  mustered  out  in  April,  tSb$.  In 
1S70  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Edgecombe,  a  native  of  Maine. 
They  have  three  children — Olive.  Edith  and  Arthur.  He  is  a 
member  of  Select  Knights  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

JAMES  II.  I.OWEN  was  born  March  7,  I $22,  in  Manheim, 
HerkimerCo.,  N.  V.  He  lived  in  Little  Fall*  seven  year*,  during 
which  time  he  was  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Wool-Growers' 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  also  the  first  American  Express 
agent.  In  144(1  he  removed  to  Jtfferson  County,  N.  V.,  where  he 
began  business  on  his  own  account  in  general  merchandise,  and 
was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Evans'  Mills,  Jefferson  County.  He 
received  ths  appointment  of  Colonel  of  the  36th  Regiment  of  New 
York  State  troops.  In  1S53  he  made  another  change,  removing  to 
Albany,  N.  V.,  where  he  was  interested  in  the  crockery  trade. 
During  1S57  he  removed  lo  Chicago,  and  with  two  brotheis  con- 
stituting the  firm  of  Ilowen  Brothers,  commenced  business  at  No. 
72  Lake  Street,  as  jobbers  of  dry  goods  and  notions.  'I  he  busi- 
ness grew  unlil  the  annual  sales  reached  the  then  astounding 
total  of  six  million  dollars.  In  1867  he  retired  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  and  became  a  silent  partner,  lie  organ- 
ized the  Third  National  Bank  in  1S62.  and  was  its  president  rive 
years.  He  also  made  a  special  effort  in  behalf  of  a  systematic 
plan  of  bank  exchanges,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chicago  Clearing  House.  Mr.  Bowen  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  The  great- 
est  work  of  his  aclive  and  useful  life,  was  however,  yet  to  be  under- 
taken, the  foundation  and  impiovement  of  South  Chicago,  The 
Calumet  &  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company  was  organized  in 
1870,  and  as  its  president  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work 
of  opening  up  the  Calumet  River,  improving  the  harbor  and  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  surrounding  territory.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  can  only  be  told  by  reciting  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  place,  which  he  has  fostered  with  a  parent's  love.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Mercantile  Association, 
and  the  Calumet  Club.  In  November.  1S74,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel,  on  Governor  Oglcsby's  staff.  lie  voted  for  Henry  Clay 
in  1844,  and  ever  afterward  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  His 


membership  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church  dates  from  1S57.  H« 
uns  thoroughly  identified  with  the  village  and  town  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  at  the  lime  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  lluard  of 
Trustees.  In  1843  Mr.  Bowen  married  Caroline  A.  Smith,  by 
whom  he  had ^ five  children — Ira  P.,  James  A.,  Arthur  P,  Lottie 
E.  and  Mis.  W.  II.  French.  May  :.  iSSl,  as  he  was  being  taken 
to  the  depot  in  a  buggy  at  South  Chicago,  steam  escaped  from  an 
engine  standing  on  the  Fnit  Wayne  track,  the  horse  became  un- 
manageable and  upset  the  buggy,  throwing  Colonel  Bowen  six  feet 
to  one  side.  He  made  no  cry.  showed  no  signs  of  consciousness, 
and  although  phys.cians  were  summoned,  he  was  beyond  medical 
skill.  Thus  amicl  the  scenes  of  his  untiring  energy  his  life  passed 
away.  The  execution  of  the  plan  devised  by  him  and  through  his 
instrumentality  will  pass  into  other  hands,  but  his  work*  will  live 
after  him.  and  posterity  will  recognize  Colonel  Bowen  as  being  in 
truth  and  deed  the  founder  of  South  Chicago,  and  a  man  who  did 
more  than  any  other  to  build  a  city  where  once  was  nothing  but 
thousands  of  acres  of  dreary  swamps.  He  resided  at  Wltdwood, 
on  the  bark  of  the  Calumet  River,  near  Kiverdale. 

JAMES  K.  BROWN,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  was 
botn  at  Cornwell.  England,  December  10,  1834,  where  he  was 
raised  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  bricklaying. 
He  immigratcdin  1S64,  locating  in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade.  In  1857  he  married  Miss  Jane  Ann  Tambltn,  a  native  of 
the  same  place.  They  have  eight  children — Thomas  E.,  F:iiiabeth 
A.,  Sarah,  Minnie,  William,  John  F.,  Maude  and  Ann  C.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  member  of  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers. 

A.  BURC HARD,  physician  and  surgeon,  came  to  Chicago  in 
187.)  and  there  practiced  medicine  two  years.  In  July  18&1,  he 
located  at  Kensington,  where  he  has  a  large  practice.  He  was 
horn  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y..  January  II.  1823 ;  was  raised  in 
Schoharie  County;  studied  medicine  with  J.  II."  Norwood  and 
graduated  at  the  Woodstock  Medical  College.  Vt.,  in  1845,  since 
which  he  has  practiced  medicine.  During  the  Rebellion  for  a  short 
time  he  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  on  a  Government  transport, 
and  for  some  lime  had  charge  of  the  Government  hospital  at  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.  In  l&'>7  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Walkins,  a  native 
of  Tioga  County,  Penn.  They  have  two  children  — Latimer  W. 
and  Walter  H.  By  a  former  marriage  he  had  three  children — 
Aslley  C,  John  M.and  Mary  Alice. 

O.  B.  CLARK, dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  hats. caps,  and  gents' 
furnishing  goods,  cmbaiked  in  business  11  Kensington  in  July, 
1881.  In  1:63  he  located  in  Chicago  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  first  as  clerk,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869  went  into  business 
on  bis  own  account, which  he  continued  unlil  the  great  fire,  when  his 
mercantile  effects  were  consumed  by  the  devouring  element. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  embarked  again,  continuing  until  1877,  when 
he  retired  from  business  unlil  hi*  location  in  Kensington,  lie  was 
born  in  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  . April  7,  1S42,  and  was  raised  and 
educated  there.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  K.  of  P.. 
and  A.  O.  U.  W.     In  1875  he  married  Miss  Mary  Myers,  of  Ohio. 

C.  D.  DOLBEER,  day  yard-master  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
was  born  at  Mendon,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y..  May  10,  1850.  He  was 
raised  and  educated  at  Maltawan  and  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  where  he 
afterward  clerked  for  a  short  time.  He  then  woiked  two  years  for 
the  American  Expr.  ss  G  rupany  there,  and  two  years  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.  Then  he  became  brakesman  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  freight  trains, and  then  two  and  one-half  yearsat  telegraph 
repairing.  October  15,  :87s,  he  came  to  Kensington,  was  switch- 
man three  years,  made  assistant  yardmasler,  and  in  November, 
1 880.  accepted  his  present  position.  Mr.  Doll  eer  was  married 
December  20,  1S8J.  to  MissS.  E.  Link,  a  teacher  by  profession, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School.  He  is  a  member 
of  Bowen  Lodge,  No.  216,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  of  Kensington,  Division 
Mo.  15  ;  Yard  Master  M.  B.  A.  Association,  Chicago. 

THOMAS  GAINES,  proprietor  of  Gaines  Hotel,  was  born  at 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y..  November  6,  1S36.  He  lived  in  his  native 
State  unlil  1852,  when  he  went  to  Michigan.  In  1S57  he  became 
agent  for  the  American  Express  Company,  which  position  he  filled 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  in  iSoo.  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  both  which  posilionshe  resigned  in  August, 
18S1.  Coming  to  Kensington,  December  15,  of  the  same  year,  he 
opened  his  hotel,  which  can  accommodate  eighty  guests  He  has 
also  spent  twelve  years  in  mercantile  and  the  livery  business.  Mr. 
Gaines  is  a  mcmberof  the  Masonic  Order.  American  Express  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Connecticut  Mutual.  In  t86l 
he  married  Emaline  Love,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.  He  has  one  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  Edward  II.,  now  a  clerk  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

CHARLES  GARDNER  was  born  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.. 
six  miles  from  Ithica,  September  10.  1833,  and  lived  there  until 
1845,  when  he  came  to  Chicago.  After  a  short  slay  he  went  to 
Sandwich,  111.,  where  he  lived  six  years,  then  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Thornton.  Here  he  wa*  cngagrd  in  agricultural  pursuits 
until  1879,  but  in  the  year  1859  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California, 
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where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  gold  mines.  Returning  to  the 
town  or  Thornton  in  Februsry.  1661.  he  married  Mill  Susan  Webb, 
a  native  of  Collin.  Gloucestershire,  England.  They  have  three 
ions — James  II..  Clarence  V  ,  and  Charles  Ira  February  IS.  1S64. 
Mr.  Gardner  enlisted  in  Company  <;,  39th  Illinois  Veteran  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  during  his  service  participated  in  thirty-two 
battles  and  skirmishers  and  was  mice  ununited,  lie  was  mustered 
out  with  his  regiment  December  6,  1&65.  M r.  Gardner  removed 
March  28.  1S79.  from  Thornton  to  Hvde  Park  Township,  and 
located  one  mile  south  of  Kensington,  where  he  built  the  Gaidner 
House.  Connected  with  this  house  are  four  acres  of  fine  grove, 
which  affords  a  cool  retreat  for  pleasure-seekers  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Mr.  Gardner  deals  largely  in  hay  and  straw  both  in 
Chicago  and  Kensington. 

JOHN  GOUR1NG,  foreman  of  the  east  bound  freight  for  the 
M.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  was  bom  in  ISararia.  Germany,  December  tq, 
1S34  He  came  to  New  York  City  in  1S50,  and  served  as  office 
boy  two  years.  Then  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  I.uomis 
&  Lewis  until  1855,  alter  which  he  was  111  the  employ  of  F,  I'ar- 
melee  &  Co.  fifteen  year*,  driving  a  bus  and  buggy  wagon  for  five 
years,  and  ten  yean  on  the  I.  C  K.  K.as  check  agent  for  the  same 
company.  In  1 S7-)  he  took  his  present  charge.  Mr.  Gohring 
married,  in  1S57.  Miss  Ida  Bindcl,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  they 
hare  one  daughter,  Nora  L.  He  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
father  of  Kensington,  and  has  been  on  its  school  board  three  years. 

RICHARD  I'.  HILL,  dealer  in  general  liouiehold  furniture, 
and  undertaker  for  Kensington  and  vicinity,  came  to  Kensington 
in  I S33  and  cmhirked  in  the  above  business.  He  was  bom  in 
KranklU  County.  Otiio,  April  10.  1854,  but  was  raised  and  edu- 
cated  in  Licking  County.  He  is  a  painter  by  trade,  and  followed 
contracting  and  painting  until  he  came  West.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  A.  O.  D.  \V.  of  Kensington.  In  1879  he  married  Miss  Libbie 
M.  Moore,  a  native  of  Michigan.  They  have  two  children — Flor- 
ence C.  and  [.  Farris. 

JOSEPH  K.  HOWES,  of  Howes  Bros.,  proprietors  of  a  milk 
depot  at  Cullman,  was  born  in  Aslifield,  Mass.,  May  18.  1 858.  and 
csmew.th  his  parents  and  their  family  to  Kankakee,  III.,  where 
he  was  raised  on  a  farm.  There  the  family  started  the  first  dairy 
farm,  and  from  thence  sent  the  first  milk  to  Chicago  over  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  I..  \V.  Howes,  one  of  the  firm,  has  a 
large  dairy  farm  at  Kankakee,  from  which  he  supplies  the  milk. 
They  also  have  a  cigar  store  at  Pullman  and  a  restaurant  at  Ken- 
sington. Joseph  K.  was  married  January  25.  1SS3,  to  Miss  Helen 
Sinclair,  of  Kensington.  They  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  is  a  Select  Knight,  A.  O.  V.  \V  ,  Kensington. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  proprietor  of  Johnson  House,  was 
born  in  Northampton,  England,  September  8,  1839  He  came  tu 
the  United  Slates  in  1S72  and  settled  at  Edgerton.  Rock  Co . 
Wis.,  where  he  was  bridge  watchman  for  the  C.  M.  &  St.  I'.  R.  R. 
Co.  eigh:  years,  beginning  his  present  business  in  the  spring  of 
:SSl.  In  1857  he  married  Miss  Mary  Coe.  a  native  of  Dcsboro. 
Northa  nptonshire.  England.  They  have  one  son— George.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  member  ol  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  of 
Illinois. 

AUGUST  KI.KE,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors,  cigars  and  pro- 
prietor  of  billiard  hall,  was  born  in  Germany  March  28.  i«42.  He 
came  alone  to  the  United  States  in  1S57  and  settled  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  a  florist  and  gardener.  In  1S63  he  went  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  enlisted  into  the  9th  Ohio  Cavalry,  was  made 
Corporal,  and  puticipatrd  in  four  gcnetal  engagements.  Re-enlist, 
ing  in  the  106th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantrv,  he  served  eight  months, 
and  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  remaining 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  some  time,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engagecl 
in  gardening.  He  has  served  as  Constable  of  the  town  of  Lake, 
Cook  County,  three  years.  He  came  to  Kensington  in  1S80. 
In  1869  he  married  Tillie  Geske,  a  native  or  Germany.  They 
have  one  daughter— Sophia.  Mr.  Klec  is  a  member  of  Herman 
Sons  and  Druids. 

{.CHRISTIAN  G.  KLENK.  dealer  in  wines,  liquors,  cigars  and 
proprietor  of  billiard  parlor,  was  born  in  Wurtcmberg.  Germany. 
September  26,  1840.  where  he  wasa  brewer  and  butcher.  He  came 
to  America  in  1&64  and  settled  at  Richmond,  Mo.,  engaged  in 
brewing  until,  in  1S69,  fie  came  to  Chicago.  Here  he  was  in  the 
butcher  business  until  he  came  to  Kensing-on  in  iSSi.  The  sub- 
ject  of  this  sketch  was  married  in  1*07  to  Miss  Amelia  Engler,  of 
Baden.  Germany,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1SS1.  leaving  one 
son — Leonhardl.  The  same  year  he  married  Mm  Anna  Wills, 
of  his  native  place.     He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Druids  of 


HERMAN  I.ANGENHAHN,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and 
cigars,  came  In  Chicigo  in  1861  and  engaged  in  cabinet-making, 
which  he  followed  fifteen  years,  embarking  in  the  above  business 
in  Kensington  in  1SS2.  He  was  born  in  Dpniig.  Germany,  No- 
vember S,  1 R35.  and  there  learned  cabinet-making.  In  i860  he 
married  Miss  Adelia  Neuber.  ol  Saalfeld,  Prussia,  who  has  borne 


him  one  daughter — Mary  Ann.  They  are  members  of  the  German 
Lutheran  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
Knights  »f  Pythias.  A.  0.  U.  W.,  and  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Honor.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  North  Chicago  and  Chicago 
Sharp -Shooters'  Association. 

ALEXANDER  McKENZIE,  foreman  of  the  forge  depart, 
ment  o(  the  Chicago  Forging  Company's  works,  was  born  in  Scot, 
land  March  lb,  1842.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  in 
1S46,  settling  at  Auburn.  N.  V'..  where  he  was  raised  and  educated. 
He  began  business  life  as  a  carriage  i 
ship  of  thicc  years ;  afterward  worked  some  time 
Next  he  worked  ten  years  at  drop-hammer  forging  at  Auburn,  N. 
V.,  for  E.  D.  Clapp  &•  Co.;  was  then  promoted  to  foreman  of  their 
works,  and  served  two  years  in  that  capacity.  He  then  became 
foreman  for  the  Philadelphia  Drop  Forging  Company,  Pennsylva- 
nia, two  years.  1  rum  1S76  to  the  time  he  came  to  Kensington 
July,  1883 — he  was  foreman  for  William  Rose  4i  Brothers,  ol  Phil, 
adelphia,  in  their  laige  forging  woiks. 

THOMAS  M.  MALONE  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1S38.  In 
lSbu  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Gannon,  a  native  of  Ireland.  They 
hare  twelve  children — Mary,  Michael,  Hannah,  John,  Patrick, 
Margaret,  Kate,  Thomas,  Nora,  Sarah,  Dela  and  James.  In  1864 
he  came  with  his  family  to  the  United  Stales,  coming  to  Chicago  in 
1 868.  where  he  raised  his  family.  He  followed  blacksmilhing  fur 
many  years,  then  moved  to  Kensington  in  18S2,  where  he  retails 
wines,  liquors  and  cigars.  Himself  and  son  Michael  are  members 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 

I  AMES  E,  MURPHY  came  to  Chicago  in  187S  and  engaged 
in  printing  with  J.  L.  Regan  &  Co.  until  he  look  charge  of  the 
hardware  store  of  C.  Mullen,  in  February.  1882.  at  Kensington. 
He  was  born  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  January  I,  1834.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  began  teaming  the  printer's  trade.  In 
1S60 Tie  came  to  America,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  fore- 
man of  the  Montreal  Gazette  printing  office,  Canada.  He  has  made 
printing  his  occupation  many  years. 

CHAR  LES  MULLEN,  dealer  in  hardware,  began  business  at 
Kensington  in  1B80.  In  1S6J  he  first  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  ( 
lor  a  stove  firm,  his  business,  until  he  began  for  himself.  He  was 
born  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  in  1844;  was  married  in  187110  Miss 
Lillie  Murphy,  a  native  of  County  Wexford,  Ireland.  They  have 
three  children — Charlie,  Theresa,  and  Harry.  Mr.  Mullen  is  a 
member  of  the  A,  O.  U.  W.  and  Knights  of  Honor. 

BERNARD  P.  NETTLETON,  of  Kenworthy  &  Nttlleton, 
dealers  in  meats,  was  born  near  Iron  Mounlain,  Mo..  October  12, 
1854.  He  was  brought  up  at  Duquoin,  III,,  and  there  began  life 
as  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  continuing  until  he  came  to  Kens- 
ington, in  June,  1 881.  Here  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  as  clerk,  and  in  18S2  engaged  in  the  coal  busi 
ness,  and  in  a  year  after  opened  his  present  business.  In  1875  he 
married  Miss  Ida  M.  Dickman.  ol  Duquoin.  They  have  three 
children — Cora  O..  Pearl  L.  and  Emma  B. 

FRED  W,  NICHOLS,  principal  of  the  Kensington  public 
schools,  was  born  in  Marengo,  Mich.,  February  28,  1S58.  He  was 
raised  and  educated  in  his  native  Stale,  graduating  Irom  Hillsdale 
College  in  1878.  and  the  next  year  from  Michigan  University.  He 
also  holds  a  State  certificate  for  Illinois.  He  was  principal  of  I  he 
Carson  City  high  school  one  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  took  hit 
present  charge.  In  18S1  Mr.  Nichols  married  Miss  Viola  Wilson, 
of  Goshen,  Ind.    They  have  one  son,  Hcnrv  William. 

JOHN  OKTEL.  night  watchman  for  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Michigan  Central  railroads,  came  to  America  in  August,  1854.  and 
worked  in  a  whiling  factory  in  New  Yoik  City  some  time  ;  then 
engaged  in  farming  in  New  Jersey.  He  came  to  Cook  County. 
111.,  March  E,  1858,  and  worked  for  M.  F.  Kexford  eight  months, 
after  which  he  began  his  railroad  lite,  which  he  has  since  contin- 
ued. He  has  now  been  night  watchman  fourteen  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Pru<*ia,  Germany,  January  12.  1825,  and  served  two  years 
in  the]  20th  Regiment,  German  Army,  in  Brandenburg,  and  one 
year  in  the  8lh  Regiment  during  the  Polish  revolution.  February 
23.  1861.  he  married  Miss  Maiy  Biedeimau,  a  native  of  Prussia, 
Germany,  born  May  23,  1838,  She  came  with  her  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1S46  and  settled  111  Chicago.  Mrs.0rtel'6  lather, 
Aug.  Bicderman.  was  the  firsi  German  M.  E.  member  in  Chicago  ; 
he  died  September  25.  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oriels  have  six  chi  - 
dren— Emma  C,  Edward  E.,  Johanna  A..  Willie  J..  Walter  II. 
and  Franklin  L.  They  are  members  of  the  German  M.  E.  Church 
nf  Kensington.  Mr.  Orltl  was  for  nine  years  school  director  at 
Kensington,  and  for  six  years  Postmaster.  . 

T.  W.  PRIESTLY,  of  T.  W.  Pricstlv  &  Co.,  proprietors  ol 
American  House,  was  born  in  Chicago  May  13,  1853.  and  was 
raised  and  educated  there.  He  began  as  a  teamster  and  liack^ 
driver  ;  was  engaged  in  the  saloon  business  at  C.ilroy,  Sanla  Clara 
Co..  Cal-,  seven  years ;  then  for  four  years  was  in  the  coffee  and 
spice  business  in  Chicago.  He  came  to  Kensington  June  1. 1883- 
Mr.  Priestly  married,  in  1872.  Miss  Kit  Burdell.  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
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and  (hey  have  one  son,  Frank.  H.  II.  Pkck.  member  of  the 
same  firm,  was  born  in  New  York  City  December  jt,  1S53.  and 
was  there  raised  and  educated.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  1B71, 
and  located  in  Chicago  in  1S73. 

JULIUS  KEICHARDT.  merchant  taiior  and  dealer  in 
gent*' furnishing  good;,  was  born  in  Saxony,  (Jermany,  Septem- 
ber S,  1S50.  His  parents  with  their  family  came  the  same  year 
and  settled  at  Blue  Island.  Cook  Co.,  III.,  where  he  was  raised  and 
educated.  He  began  in  his  present  line  of  business  at  Kiverdale 
in  1S7S,  where  he  yet  owns  some  propeity.  In  the  spring  of  lsSi 
he  opened  at  Kensington,  and  is  now  erecting  a  store  there.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1878.  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Mctzncr,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  Germany.  They  have  two  children,  Minnie  and  Clara. 
His  wife  has  two  children  by  a  former  marriage.  Amelia  and 
Henry.  Mr.  Reichaidl  is  a  member  of  the  K.  &  L.  of  11.,  of 
Chicago. 

G.  T.  SMITH,  dealer  in  boots,  shoes,  and  gents'  furnishing 
goods,  was  born  at  Itattle  Creek,  Mich.,  August  19,  1845,  and  w.is 
there  raised  and  educated,  For  many  years  he  was  identified  in 
the  lumber  trade,  finally  embarking  in  merchandise  business, 
which  he  has  followed  since,  lie  established  his  present  business 
in  Chicago  in  1876.    Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  lhe  M.  E.  Church. 

JAMES  11.  SNYDER,  train  maMer  M.  C.  R.  R.  at  Reusing, 
ton.  was  bom  at  Danville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 
1644,  and  was  there  raised  and  educated.  He  was  a  dental  stu- 
dent two  year-.,  after  which  he  practiced  until  September,  1871. 
He  then  became  brakeman  on  the  M.  C.  K.  R.,  was  promoted 
freight  conductor  in  1873.  and  held  this  position  until,  in  1S78,  he 
took  charge  of  the  company's  yards  at  Michigan  City  as  assistant 
train  master;  and  in  a  year  was  promoted  train  master.  Novem- 
ber I,  1881.  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Sovc-eign.  of  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
They  have  three  children— Haitie  F...  Flora  and  llatiy. 

M.  THORP,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  came  to  Kensing- 
ton in  August,  1881,  erected  a  large  store  building  and  embarked 
in  business  January  1,  18S2.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  born  in  Sandusky 
County.  Ohio,  November  9  1814.  He  was  raised  in  Cass  County, 
Mich.,  on  a  farm  until  eighteen  years  old,  smce  which  time  he  has 
been  identified  in  merchandising.  November  8.  1869.  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Lybtook,  of  Cassopohs.  Mich, 

JOHN  C.  TKAINOR.  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  Water 
town,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1858,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in  his 
native  place.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Walertown  high  tchool  a 
number  of  years.  He  beg.™  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
Hannibal  Smith,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  Januaty  6.  1SS2. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W„  of  Kcnsinglon.  III.  In  18S0 
he  was  married  to  Mt<s  Dc  Eite  M.  Cavanaugh,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.    They  settled  at  Kcnsinglon  in  the  spring  of  1883. 

THOMAS  VORCE,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Forging 
Company's  works,  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  V„  August  19, 
184S.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Mcntz,  same  county, 
until,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
blacksmith  trade;  soon  went  into  a  machine  shop  and  served  a 
four  years'  apprenticeship  at  Port  liyrnn.  He  worked  at  the  trade 
of  machinist  three  year*  at  Auburn  N.  Y.,  then  for  three  years 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  die-sinker  in  a  drop  forging  business, 
after  which  he  engaged  with  James  Cunnirgham,  Son,  \  Co., drop 
fotgers,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y'., 'inking  charge  of  the  manufaciure  of 
coach  hardware  three  years.  He  was  then  for  a  year  superintend- 
ent of  the  l,)ueen  City  Forging  Company,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
His  health  tailing  he  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  He  came 
to  Kensington  in  April.  1383.  and  accepted  his  present  position. 
Mr.  Vorce  was  married.  February  9.  l3So.  to  Miss  Minnie  A. 
Dias.  of  Rome.  N.  Y.,  and  ihev  have  one  daughter.  Adella.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

K.  E.  WARD,  telegraph  operator  for  the  M.  C.  and  I.  C.  rail- 
roads, came  to  Kensington.  Cook  Countv,  in  1S60.  and  took  charge 
of  his  present  office.  He  was  born  in  England  November  2,  1840, 
and  was  there  raised  and  educated.  He  came  to  America  in  1S51. 
and  settled  in  Oakville,  Halton  Co.,  Canada,  where  he  completed 
his  education.  He  began  telegraphing  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  In  1805  Mr  Ward  married  Miss  M.  J.  Bailey,  of  Danville, 
III.  They  have  five  children— Charles  E„  Willie  F...  Nellie. 
Ernest  and  Alice. 

CHARLES  VVIIITCOMn,  foreman  of  freight  car  repaiis.  was 
born  at  Bolton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  October  28.  iSsi.  He 
learned  the  carpenter  trade,  and  worked  at  it  until  1846.  when  he 
engaged  in  car  building  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  came  to  Chicago 
November  7,  1852.  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Car 
Company  until  1S55,  working  since  for  different  railway  compa- 
nies. From  May,  tSf>7,  to  August,  1876.  he  had  charge  of  car 
repairs  for  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.|  then  had  charge  of  the  wood 
machinerv  in  car  building  lor  Wells  &  French.  He  received  his 
present  position  June  8,  iSSt.  Mr.  Whitcomb  is  a  member  of  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Massachusetts. 


ROSF.I.ANn. 

This  is  a  Holland  settlement  on  the  Thornton  Ridge 
road  and  west  of  Pullman,  anil  formerly  designated  the 
Holland  Settlement.  From  its  elevated  situation  a 
magnificent  view  can  be  had  of  the  palace-car  city  and 
the  prairie  settlements  to  the  south-west  of  Chicago. 
The  boundaries  of  the  hamlet  are  Haisted  Street,  Indi- 
ana Avenue  and  Ninety-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Streets  ;  its  inhabitants  are  the  sturdy,  phleg- 
matic, industrious  natives  of  Holland  ;  and  standing  by 
some  of  the  little  squat,  small-windowed  houses,  hear- 
ing the  high-Dutch  gutturals,  seeing  the  pollards  and 
rectangular  inclosures,  the  square-faced,  wooden-shoed, 
tow-headed  little  Dutchmen  ;  in  fact,  observing  the 
"  tout  ensemble"  would  cause  one  to  fancy  themselves 
rather  near  Amsterdam,  or  in  primitive  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam, than  fifteen  miles  from  Chicago.  Through  the 
land  of  roses  run  seven  lines  of  railroads,  anil  twelve 
tlepots  are  easily  accessible  from  its  vicinity.  The  first 
plat  of  the  village  was  made  in  1X7.5-74  by  Goris  Yan  der 
Syde*  and  John  Ton  ;  Peter  Dalenberg  next  subdivided 
a  tract,  ami  then  James  D.  and  Arthur  Yan  Ylissingen 
surveyed  the  main  subdivisions  and  placed  some  four 
hundred  acres  of  their  own  upon  the  market ;  these  sur- 
veved  tr.n  ts  constitute  Roseland.  The  first  settlers 
of  Roseland  were  Locke,  Cornelius  Kttyper,  Lendert 
Yan  tier  Syde,  John  Ambuul.  Peter  Dalenberg.  J.  Ton, 
Peter  de  Jong.  Jacob  De  Jong,  John  Brass,  Hark 
Eningenburg  and  C.  Eningenburg,  all  of  whom  came 
front  the  district  between  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
in  Holland,  in  1848.  I.endert  Yan  tier  Syde  bought 
his  house  from  a  man  named  Locke,  who  rented  it  from 
a  butcher  in  Chicago  named  Frink  ;  this  house  is  stated 
bv  old  si  ttli  rs  to  have  l>een  moved  to  tin  coi  net  o  (  die 
Hundred  and  Kleventh  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 
The  De  Jongs  built  on  the  old  Thornton  road  near  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Street,  and  here  the  first  birth  in  the 
settlement  occurred,  being  that  of  Oeorge  De  Jong,  now 
spelt  as  pronounced,  De  Young  ,  son  of  Jacob  De  Jong, 
in  1S48,  while  yet  the  family  lived  in  the  bam,  pending  the 
completion  of  their  house.  Peter  Dalenberg  built  his 
house  on  the  Thornton  road,  corner  of  One  Hundred 
and  Kleventh  Street.  There  are  still  numbers  of  antique 
houses  that  might  have  been  erected  forty  years  ago,  in 
Roseland  ;  their  age  is  manifest  from  the  peculiar, 
small  window-panes,  inserted  when  glass  commanded  a 
much  higher  rate  on  the  market  than  now,  anil  a  whole 
window-light  of  which  glass  was  about  the  size  of  a 
page  of  note-paper.  Between  the  years  1K49  and  1856, 
a  number  of  settlers  located  on  the  'Thornton  road, 
among  whom  were  A.  Koker,  Tennis  Maat,  Peter 
Prins,  Peter  Madderom,  Nicholas  Maddcrom,  Berend 
Yan  Mvncn,  Martin  Yan  der  Starre  and  Charles  Kionka. 
In  1854-56,  J.  Brand,  J.  Snip,  H.  'Ton  and  Cornelius 
Roggeveen  settled  on  the  low-lying  land  between  the 
ridge  and  Lake  Calumet.  The  first  storekeeper  was 
Cornelius  Kuyper.  who  opened  a  store  stocked  with 
general  merchandise,  on  One  Hundred  and  'Third 
Street,  near  Tracy  Avenue,  in  1848.  He  closed  this 
store  in  1S49,  when  Goris  Yan  der  Syde  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  near  the  site  of  the  present  post-office.  The 
fust  marriage  was  between  Peter  Dalenberg  and  Miss 
Lina  Yan  der  Syde.  in  the  fall  of  185;  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Yan 
Raalte,  of  the  Dutch  colony  in  Michigan,  officiating. 
The  first  death  was  that  of  Tennis  Maat  in  1852;  he  was 
interred  near  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street,  where 

•  tHirl*  Van  dW  SydV  csiurtKiusly  *uvc  many  iniercsling  iimn  ronrirniug 
lht  anilquuin  ..(  Rutland  o>  the  cofktcr. 
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the  olil  cemetery  now  stands.  The  first  blacksmith  shop 
was  opened  in  1858,  by  —  Karpenstcin  ;  the  first  brick 
dwelling  house  WHS  built  in  1872.  by  Cornelius  Kuvper, 
near  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street,  and  the  first  brick 
store  was  built  in  1882,  by  Goris  Van  del  Syde.  The 
first  Postmaster  was  Goris  N  an  der  Syde,  appointed  in 
1861.  Prior  to  his  appointment  a  post-office  was  at  Cal- 
umet Station,  now  Kensington,  which  was  abolished  in 
1864,  and  Koscland  named  Hope  Post-Office,  which 
name  it  retained  until  1873,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Koscland.  Mr.  Van  der  Syde  is  still  the  Postmaster, 
having  held  the  position  without  interruption. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  Society  was  organ- 
ised in  1848  with  eighteen  members.  In  1849  a  build- 
ing was  erected  near  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Street; 
here  all  the  first  settlers  were  accustomed  to  meet  ; 
the  first  pastor  was  Rev.  M.  Ypma.  The  old  building 
was  torn  down  about  1853,  to  give  place  to  a  larger 
structure,  which  was  used  until  1868,  when  the  present 
church  was  built  ;  this  was  fifty-six  feet  by  thirty-four 
feet,  but  in  18X2  an  addition  had  to  be  made  thereto  of 
twenty-six  feet  by  thirty-four  feet,  making  the  building 
eighty-two  feet  by  thirty-four  feet.  A  lecture  room 
thirty  feet  by  twenty  feet  also  stands  on  the  south  of  the 
the  church  ;  the  value  of  which,  with  the  property,  is 
about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  old  grave-yard  stands 
immediately  north  of  the  church.  The  present  trus- 
tees of  the  chinch  are  Peter  de  Jong,  John  Ton,  Sr., 
John  Madderom,  Dirk  J.  de  Jong  and  the  pastor,  Cor- 
nelius Kriekard,  who  has  filled  the  pulpit  since  1879. 
The  present  membership  of  the  Church  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1873, 
and  now  has  two  hundred  ami  fifty  scholars,  with  thirty 
teachers  and  six  officers. 

The  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  was 
formed  from  the  Reformed  Church,  in  1878  in 
consequence  of  some  differences  of  dogmatic  theology. 
A  small  church  was  built  which  was  added  to  and 
renewed,  until  now  the  congregation  has  a  line  edifice, 
thirty-four  feet  by  seventy-two  feet,  with  an  addition 
twenty  feet  by  thirty  feet;  the  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty is  about  $6,200.  The  names  of  the  present  trustees 
arc  B.  Stienstra,  C.  Clouzing,  G.  Vaarwcrk,  A.  Klein- 
buisen,  A.  Dekker,  J.  Prins,  C.  Santevoort  and  John 
Kleinhui/en.  Rev.  Gccrt  Broene,  the  first  regular 
pastor  of  the  Church,  came  in  1879.  The  congregation 
now  comprises  seventy-five  families,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  has  seventy  or  eighty  scholars.  Attached  to  tlie 
Church  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  a  secular  school 
of  thirty  scholars,  wherein  Dutch  is  the  basis  of  the 
scholastic  course,  and  of  which  Henry  Jakobsma  is 
principal. 

Zion's  Church  of  the  German- Lutheran  denomina- 
tion has  a  membership  of  fifteen,  with  a  Sunday-school 
attendance  of  about  forty  ;  their  ch  urch  is  on  Michigan 
Avenue  near  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street,  and 
COSt  about  $600.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  Felton.  The 
building  was  completed  on  September  4,  1882,  and  is 
utilized  during  the  week  as  a  parochial  school,  taught 
by  Hugo  Charli,  where  fifty  three  scholars  attend. 

The  German  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Frederick  (leorge  Wrede  is  pastor  at  present,  meet 
in  the  Kensington  school  -  house,  until  the  church 
now  being  built  on  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street, 
near  Indiana  Avenue,  is  completed.  Its  estimated  cost 
is  Si, 300,  and  its  size  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty-eight 
feet.  The  congregation  average  about  twenty,  the 
Sunday-school  scholars  about  seventeen.  This  church 
belongs  to  the  Blue  Island  district,  and  is  under  the 
pastorship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Weinrich. 


The  Presbyterians  hold  meetings  in  Van  der  Syde 
Hall,  whereat  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  about 
sixty.  Rev.  David  S.  McCaslin,  of  Pullman,  supplies 
the  pulpit  by  their  request.  This  gentleman  also  leads 
a  Hiblc  class  in  the  Union  Sunday-school.  This  Sun- 
day-school was  organized  May  26,  1883,  by  J.  M.  Lane, 
president,  and  has  a  large  and  interested  attendance. 

The  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church  is  situated 
on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue, 
and  is  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  is  the 
parish  church  of  Roseland,  Kensington  and  Pullman. 
The  parish  was  established  May  21,  1882,  by  Archbishop 
Feehan,  and  Rev.  John  Waidron,  Jr.,  then  assistant 
priest  at  St.  John's  Church,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Clark  streets,  was  appointed  its  first  pastor,  which 
position  he  still  occupies.  The  church  cost  $8,ooo,  and 
the  property,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  front  by- 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  $2,500;  this  whole 
amount  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  inside  of  one  year. 
Rev.  John  Waidron,  Jr..  on  taking  charge  of  his 
parish  is  alleged  to  have  said  the  first  mass  ever  said  in 
this  district;  at  that  time  he  had  not  one  cent,  but  by 
his  energy  and  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  con- 
gregation they  have  the  only  church  in  the  archiepisco- 
pacy  of  Chicago  built  and  paid  for  within  a  single  year. 
The  congregation  numbers  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  the  Sunday-school  has  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred.  Attached  to  the  Church,  is  the 
society  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  having 
eighty  members,  and  the  following  officers:  John  F'ar- 
rcll.  president;  James  Welsh,  secretary,  and  James 
Reilly,  treasurer. 

Thk  First  School*  was  the  one  appertaining  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  was  inaugurated  about 
1848;  the  preceptor  was  Peter  De  Jong,  and  the  ladder 
of  learning  was  composed  exclusively  of  Dutch  rungs. 

The  First  District  School  was  also  held  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  about  1857.  The  first  public 
school  building  was  erec  ted  in  1859  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  was  about  twenty- 
four  feet  by  thirty-four  feet;  it  was  sold  in  1879,  to 
make  room  for  the  present  two-storv  brick  building 
erected  that  year.  The  old  building  is  still  extant  in 
the  lot  in  rear  of  the  present  school-house. 

The  school  district  is  embraced  by  Ninety-ninth  and 
One  Hundred  and  F.leventh  streets. 'and  Indiana  and 
Wentworth  avenues.  The  principal  is  George  Albert 
Brennan;  the  assistant,  Miss  Annie  Hickman;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  about  two  hundred.  The  present  school 
directors  are  George  De  Young,  Nicholas  Roggcveen 
and  John  Madderom.  The  population  of  Roseland  by 
the  school  census  was  1,200. 

Company  G,  20  RtCIMENT,  Illinois  National 
Gl'ariis.  is  accredited  to  Roseland.  Steps  arc  on  foot 
to  transfer  it  to  Pullman.  K.  W.  Henricks  is  its  Captain  ; 
William  A.  Swarts,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Arthur  G. 
I-anc,  Second  Lieutenant. 

F'ire  Company.— On  September  1.  1882,  Roseland 
Hose  Company,  No.  9,  was  organized;  with  apparatus 
consisting  of  one  hand  hosc-cart  and  one  hand  engine, 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  robber  hose. 
Leonard  Van  der  Syde  is  captain,  and  the  company  has 
eighteen  men. 

West  Roseland,  named  Fernwood,  in  May,  1SS3. 
claims  substantially  the  same  hisitory  as  Roseland.  A 
store  ami  depot  was  established  on  Tracy  Avenue  at  th  e 
crossing  of  the  Chicago  &    F.astern  Illinois  Railroad, 
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and  a  few  cottages  west  of  the  track,  and  perhaps  a  half- 
dozen  of  houses,  constituted  the  entire  settlement.  The 
table-laud  oilers  excellent  facilities  for  residence  prop- 
erty, which  will  doubtless  be  occupied  in  the  expansion 
of  the  limits  of  suburban  homesteads. 

Rusl.LA.Vl>  UK  K.K  A  I'lllc  AL  SKETCHES. 

L.  G.  BASS,  physician,  wis  born  in  Berlin  Township.  Bureau 
Co.,  111.,  July  25.  1348.  He  was  educated  at  ihe  home  schools 
and  at  the  I'rinceton  High  School,  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  June  class  of  1677,  and  from  the  Rush 
Medical  College.  Chicago,  in  18S0.  He  begin  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Roseland  in  May.  iSSo.  His  fatlier,  Edwin  Bass,  iia 
farmer,  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Bureau  County,  III,, 
having  settled  there  in  1840. 

CONRAD  BICKIIAUS  embarked  in  trade  in  November.  1SS1. 
being  the  first  aud  only  druggist  in  the  village.  He  was  born  in 
Germany  July  6,  1854,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in  his  native 
country,  lie  served  a*  a  pharmacist  seven  and  a  half  years  in 
Germany,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Hanover  Pharmaceutical  Col. 
lege.  He  came  to  America  in  1873,  and  to  Cook  Countv  in  Octo- 
ber, tSSl. 

A.  BONTIIUIS,  wagon-maker,  came  to  Roseland  in  1869, 
erected  his  dwelling,  wagon  and  repair  shop,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  Ihe  manufacture  and  repair  of  wagons.  He  was  bom 
in  Holland  February  14,  1S39,  was  raised  a  wagon  maker  in  Hol- 
land, and  came  to  America  in  1866.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  D. 
Ulchemer,  a  native  of  1  lolland.  They  have  rive  children— Aldert, 
A»a,  Frederick,  Delia  and  Andrew.  They  are  members  of  ihe 
Reformed  Church. 

GEORGE  A.  BUENNAN.  principal  of  the  Roseland  public 
schools,  was  born  in  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  April  1.  1855. 
His  patents  removed  10  Chicago  in  1S66,  and  he  graduated  in 
18S1  from  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  He  has  taught  since 
1876  in  the  dUtricl  where  he  is  now  engaged.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Suburban  Enterprise  newspaper  of  Kensington,  and  is 
now  with  the  leading  Holland  paper  of  Chicago.  De  Nedcrlander. 
In  1S76  Mr.  Brennan  married  Miss  Sophia  M.  Kroon.  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  They  have  four  children— Sebastian  Bauman,  Sophia  Rye 
G„  George  Allien  and  Grace  Agnes. 

PETER  DAt.KNBERG,  farmer.  P.  O.  Roseland,  came  to 
Roseland  in  June,  1849,  and  began  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
aUo  kept  cows,  made  butter  and  cheese,  and  sold  his  products  in 
Chicago.  The  first  year  he  bought  ten  acres  of  land  and  a  house ; 
the  second  year  he  added  thirty  acres  more  ,  and  twelve  years  after- 
ward he  again  added  forty  acres  to  his  farm,  and  has  since  followed 
farming  and  gardening.  He  was  born  in  Nethcrlancl,  Holland, 
February  25,  1824.  He  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  the  Uit'ted  States  in  1849.  December  24.  1850,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lena  Vandersyde.  who  was  bom  in  Holland  November 
8,  1831.  They  have  six  children — Cornelius.  Lane.  Nicholas, 
Katie.  George  and  Peter,  Jr.  They  are  members  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church. 

HENRY  DB  YOUNG,  of  De  Young  &  Kleinhuizen.  cemtrac 
tors  and  builders,  and  dealers  in  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  mouldings. 
They  embarked  in  the  business  as  a  firm  Match  27.  1882,  Mr. 
De  Young  beginning  the  business  ten  years  previous  to  that.  His 
father,  John,  came  to  Coik  County  in  1840,  and  settled  at  South 
Holland,  where  Henry  was  born  December  4,  1S51.  In  October. 
1874.  he  married  Mi's  Jane  Ambuul,  a  native  of  Roseland,  Cook 
Co.,  III.  They  have  have  two  children— John  and  Nellie.  They 
are  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

HENRY  R.  DE  YOUNG,  firm  of  Maddcrom  &  De  Yontig.  who 
keep  a  general  paint  s;orc  and  ileal  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
business,  besides  glass,  wall  paper,  window  shades,  etc.  He  came 
to  Chicago  June  23.  1566.  when  he  engaged  in  (tainting,  and  con- 
tinued the  trade  there  until  he  came  to  Roseland.  He  was  born 
in  Netherlind,  Holland,  October  24,  1S43.  In  his  native  country 
he  was  a  sailor  by  occupation.  In  1873  he  married  Miss  P.  Mad- 
derom.  who  was  born  in  Holland  September  8,  1852.  They  have 
three  children— Richard.  Nicholas  and  John.  They  are  memliers 
of  the  Dutch  Rr'nrmed  Church  of  Roseland. 

JOHN  K.  DICKSON,  proprietor  lis-ery  stable*,  was  born  in 
Chatham  County,  Ga.,  January  21,  1S42,  and  was  raised  near  Sa- 
vannah. During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  he  was  employ  d 
in  the  Ouartermaster  department.  He  followed  farming  a  number 
of  years,  and  then  came  to  Chicago  in  iSSo,  where  he  was  con- 
ductor  on  the  street  cars  until  he  came  to  Roseland,  March  5, 
1883.  Mr.  Dickson  married.  November  16.  1875.  Miss  Grace  G. 
Elwood.  of  Florence  Township.  Will  Co.,  III.  They  have  two 
children.  Sarah  File  n  and  Louts  Elizibcth.  He  is  a  member  of 
Wilmington  lyodee.  No.  301,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Wilmington,  111. 

CHARLES  D.  HEWS,  physician  and  surgeon,  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1S64  and  became  a  student  at  the  Chicago  University.  He 
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wa* bom  at  La  l'orte,  Ind.,  April  5,  1S46,  and  was  educated  at 
Hillsdale.  Mich.,  and  Chicago  University.  In  1S69  he  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  Michigan  University.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  had  practiced  medicine  at  Marengo,  111.  Alter grad- 
uating  at  Ann  Arbor  he  located  at  Roseland,  Cook  County,  where 
he  has  since  practiced  his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  and  in  1876  was  Township  Trustee  of  Hyde  Park. 
He  has  always  been  identified  in  improvements  of  the  township, 
and  helped  obtain  the  first  appropriation  for  street  improvements. 
He  was  married  in  187(1.  and  has  one  daughter. 

ISAAC  KOMMERS.  blacksmith,  came  to  Chicago  in  1S65. 
and  has  since  followed  blacksmithing  at  Roseland.  He  was  born 
in  Holland  August  II,  1840.  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1848.  The  family  settled  at  Franklin.  Wis.,  near 
Milwaukee.  They  were  poor,  and  theie  was  very  little  or  no 
money  in  the  country.  Their  produce  could  be  sold  only  to  the 
immigrants,  and  they  were  obliged  to  trade  and  traffic  arnund  in 
various  ways  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Rabbits,  quails,  and  grouse 
afforded  the  only  meat  food  for  a  number  of  years.  Their  nearest 
flour  mill  was  twenty  miles  off.  The  >oil  was  rich  and  productive, 
and  a  few  years  of  toil  put  those  hardy  pioneers  in  better  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Kommers  was  raised  a  blacksmith.  In  1S68  he 
married  Miss  Cornelia  Prince.  They  had  two  children,  Jorina  and 
Elizabeth.  His  wife  died  in  lB7i,and  in  1872 he  mairied  Frances 
Vandeiberg,  a  native  of  Holland.  They  had  lour  children- 
Isaac.  Jr.,  Nellie,  Mary  and  Jane.  They  are  members  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

CORNELIUS  KUYPER,  farmer.  P.  O.  Roseland,  came 
to  his  place  near  Roseland  in  June,  1649,  when  there  was  only  one 
family  settled  there.  He  began  farming  and  has  since  followed 
that  occupation.  He  was  the  first  store-keeper  between  Blue 
Island  and  Chicago,  running  his  store  from  1850  to  1854.  lie  has 
served  as  road  commissioner  five  years,  school  director  twenty-two 
years,  constable  seven  years,  and  also  served  on  the  police  force. 
Mr.  Kuyper  was  born  in  Netherlands,  Europe.  February  13.  1S16. 
In  his  native  country  he  was  a  general  laborer.  In  May.  1840.  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Dalenberg.  a  native  of  the  same  place. 
They  had  fourteen  children,  lour  of  whom  died  with  cholera  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  their  trip  to  America.  The  chil- 
dren now  living  are  Jacob,  Cornelius,  Jr.,  Mary.  Nellie,  and  Annie. 
They  are  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Mrs.  Kuyper 
died  April  13.  lite, 

JOHN  MADDF.ROM.  firm  of  Maddcrom  *  De  Young,  deal- 
ers  in  paints,  oils,  glass,  wall  paper,  and  window  shades.  They 
embarked  in  trade  in  the  spring  of  1874.  His  parents  settled  in 
Roseland.  then  called  the  Holland  settlement,  in  1S53.  He  was 
born  in  Holland.  September  2,  1843,  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1853.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Vanderbuig.  a  native 
of  Hoi  and.  They  have  five  children — Katie,  Garret,  Nicholas, 
Minnie,  and  John.  Jr.  They  are  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Roseland.  In  October.  l86t.  he  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  sSth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in 
all  the  battles  of  his  command,  and  was  mustered  out  in  Novem- 
ber. lS6«.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Roseland  Fire  Company. 

GERRIT  OTTO,  dealer  in  furniture  and  bedding,  embarked 
in  trade  May  I,  1SS1.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1S56.  where  he 
was  raised  and  educated.  He  was  born  in  Holland  October  3, 
1843,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1S56.  In 
1S66  he  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Vermenlcn,  a  native  of 
Holland.  They  have  five  children — Mary  W..  Nellie  S..  Hattie. 
Lizzie,  D.  R.  and  Katie.  He  is  a  member  of  Pullman  Lodge.  No. 
763.  I.  O.  0.  F.  In  1864-65  he  taught  the  Roseland  public 
school,  a  term  of  one  year.  He  was  two  years  a  student  of  Hope 
College,  of  Holland.  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

ELIJAH  A.  PIERCE,  grocer,  embarked  in  business  October 
22,  1S83,  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany June  29,  1881,  one  year;  then  book-keeper  and  cashier  for 
W.  O.  Sutherland  Sc  Co.  eight  months,  after  which  he  took  charge 
of  their  branch  store  at  North  Pullman  until  he  began  business  for 
himself.  He  was  born  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  January  31, 
1S49,  and  was  there  raised  and  educated.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Iroquois  County,  III.,  from  1874  to  1BS0; 
then  in  Tuscola,  Douglas  Co.,  until  coming  to  Cook  County.  Mr 
Pierce  is  a  member  of  Pullman  Lodge,  No.  716,  I.  O.  O.  F. ;  and 
Calumet  I-odge,  No.  215,  A.  O.  U.  W.  October  26.  1 88 1,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Kate  Curtis,  of  Oakland,  Coles  Co.,  111.  They  have  one 
son.  Fredrick  Sterling.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pierce  are  members  of  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

PETER  PRINCE,  firm  of  Prince  &  Midder,  dealers  in 
fl  iur,  grain,  hay.  coal  and  feed,  began  trade  in  the  spring  of 
1SS3.  He  was  bom  in  Roseland, Conk  County.  December  6.  l8;2. 
His  parents  settled  at  Roseland  in  1849.  In  187;  he  married  Miss 
Delia  Martha,  a  native  of  Holland.  They  have  five  children- 
Jennie,  Benjamin,  lozina.  Cornelia  Nellie  and  Maitha.  They  are 
members  of  Ihe  American  (or  Dutch)  Reformed  Church. 
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business  life  he  has  been  engaged  in  keeping  hotel ;  coming  to 
Roseland  May  [,  1SS3.  and  erecting  his  hotel.  In  tB&o  he  wa> 
censua  enumerator  of  Ross  Town.  Lake  Co ,  lnd.  October  24. 
18S0.  he  married  Miss  Etma  lleemer.  of  Hobart,  I  .ake  Co..  Ind. 
Mi.  Richardson  is  a  membtr  ol  McClelland  Lodge,  No.  357,  A. 
F,  &  A.  Mm  of  the  latter  place. 

PETER  SONNEVELD,  manufacturer  of  cigars  and  tobacco, 
employs  from  four  to  eight  men  in  the  business.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  November.  1SS1,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
above  business.  He  was  born  in  Netherland,  Holland,  September 
24.  iBfjl,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876,  and  settled  in 
Patcrson.  N.  J.,  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  until  he 
came  to  Chicago. 

HIKAM  VANDERBELT,  dealer  in  general  merchandise, 
flour  and  feed,  began  trade  May  I,  1864-  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
1S47  and  worked  at  urWding  lumber  from  vessels  and  in  lumber 
vards  until  the  spring  of  184s.  He  then  began  working  as  roller 
hoy  on  the  Prairie  Herald  printing  picss,  the  first  hand  power 
presa  brought  to  Chicago.  Allerward  he  worked  in  the  Western 
Chief  office,  then  in  the  Democrat  office  until  1859.  when  he  opened 
a  small  grocery  store ;  May  1,  1S64,  he  moved  to  Rowland  and 
began  trade.  lie  was  born  in  Netherlands,  Holland,  October  8, 
1831,  and  came  to  America  in  1S47.  I"  1860  h*  married  Miw 
Johanna  Maria  De  Roo,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  They  have  four  chil- 
dred— Johanna.  Jane,  Cornelius,  John  and  Luke  J.  (by  i  former 
marriage).  They  are  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Mr.  Vanderhell  has  •.flieiated  as  Town  and  Village  Tan  Collector 
and  Town  Trustee.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Calumet  llible 
Society,  and  deacon  of  the  Church. 

PETER  VANDERBILT.  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves,  etc., 
embarked  in  the  businei*  in  April.  1SS1.  He  was  born  in  South 
Holland,  Cook  Co  ,  III.,  May  20,  18513.  and  was  raiied  and  edu 
cated  in  his  native  county.  In  Januarv.  15S1,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Krcar,  of  Ch-cago. 

PHILIP  VAN  N1EUWEI.AND,  farmer.  Section  10.  P.  O. 
Rowland,  came  to  Chicago  in  1849,  and  followed  blacksmtlhing 
sin  yean.  In  1855  he  emigrated  to  l'ella,  Iowa,  and  pursued  his 
trade  until  1873,  when  he  returned  to  Cook  County  and  located  at 
Roseland.  where  had  since  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is 
now  gardening  at  Fifty  firit  Street.  He  was  born  in  Holland 
June  22,  1821,  and  was  raised  a  blacksmith.  In  1S51  he  married 
Miss  Aaltje  II off.  born  in  Holland  March  25,  1831.  They  have 
ten  children — John,  now  engaged  in  the  Detroit  Stove  Works, 
Alida.  Annie,  Lena,  Elizabeth.  Jacob,  Joseph,  Ida,  Mary  and 
Sarah.    Thev  are  members  of  the"  Reformed  Church  of  Roseland. 

ARTHUR  VAN  VL1SSINGEN.  is  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Van  Vlis. 
singen  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  with  branch  office  at  Rowland.  They  keep 
a  real  estate,  fire  insurance  and  loan  office.  Arthur  came  toChicago 
in  1873  and  was  engaged  in  an  abslrait  office,  until  the  spring  of 
1 88 1,  when  he  embarked  with  his  brother  in  the  above  business. 
He  was  born  in  Holland  December  7,  1855,  was  raised  there  and 
educated  as  an  engineer  in  the  navy  department,  serving  three 
years.  October  2, 1883,  he  married  Miss  Sophia  E.  Levering  a  na- 
tive of  Louisville,  Ky.  James  H..  his  brother,  came  to  Chicago 
in  1872. 

DIRK  VAN  VUMREN,  farmer,  Section  10,  P.  O.  Roseland, 
settled  at  South  Holland,  Cook  County,  in  1 847.  with  his  parents; 
his  father's  name  being  Roel  Van  Vumrcn.  The  winter  of  1S47-48 
was  very  severe,  and  the  snow  was  very  deep  and  crusted  so  hard 
that  teams  could  be  driven  on  it.  M  r.  D.  Van  Vumren  was  born  in 
South  Holland  September  12,  1834,  whence  he  emigrated  with  his 
parent!,  to  the  United  States  in  1847.  December  3,  1S54,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Maartje  De  Young,  a  native  of  North  Holland,  born 
April  25,  1835.  They  have  eight  children— Margaret,  Gertie, 
Rolland,  Jr.,  Katie,  Maggie,  Gertrude,  Anna  and  Jacob.  They 
are  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Roseland,  of  which  he  has 
bem  deacon  eleven  years.  Mrs.  Van  Vumren's  parents  came  tc 
Roseland  in  1B4S. 

JOHN  VI NKE,  policeman,  was  born  in  Thornton  Township, 
Cook  Co.,  Ill,  August  ig.  1854.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  county.  His  father  is  a  farmer.  He  worked  in 
the  transfer  yards  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  about  five  years,  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  became  a  member  of  the  police  fnrce  in  1&79.  In  1881  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  Cole,  a  native  of  New  York  State.  They  have 
four  children— Gertrude.  Mamie,  Garrett  and  Albert. 

PULLMAN. 


Pullman  is  a  sermon  in  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
humane  and  considerate  treatment  of  emploves;  a 
dialectic  statue  to  the  efficacy  of  moral  government. 


The  infinitude  of  tracery  on  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  is 
poetically  described  as  "frozen  music;"  Pullman  may 
be  prosaically  designated  as  a  corporate,  architectural 
realization  of  belief  in  the  good  dominating  human 
nature.    It  has  been  quite  fashionable  for  writers  to 
characterize  this  city  as  the  creation  of  a  magician,  the 
work  of  Aladdin,  etc.;  no  genii  save  foresight,  admirable 
common  sense,  marvelous  executive  ability  and  rare 
conception  of  the  application  of  details  were  summoned 
to  create  Pullman  ;  no  Aladdin  save  George  M.  Pullman* 
erected  the  citv,  and  in  the  brain  of  its  creator  even- 
detail  had  an  existence  ere  its  prototype  was  reproduced 
in  material  form.    Herein  is  the  marvel  of  its  construc- 
tion that  one  man  could  create  so  perfect  a  city  ;  so  com- 
plete in  everv  respect,  and  to  characterize  it  as  an 
A  lad d in ic  city  is  to  belittle  it ;  as  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
entertainments  say  nothing  of  sewerage  facilities,  nor  of 
gas  and  hot  anil  cold  water  ;  all  of  which  are  common 
to  houses  in  Pullman.  Looking  at  the  city,  realizing  its 
perfection  of  minute  arrangement,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  the  same  mind  planned  the  water-tower  and  the 
gas  lamps,  the  town  in  its  entirety  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  bricks  whereof  it  is  constructed.    And  the  Pull- 
man brick  are  selected  by  the  village  of  Hyde  Park, 
with  which  to  construct  their  tunnel  under  Lake  Mich- 
igan.   Of  course,  other  minds  have  planned  buildings, 
conceived  machinery  and  imagined  certain  arrange- 
ments, but  every  petty  detail  has  been  matured  by  Mr. 
Pullman,  hence'  the  town  is  essentially  congruous  and 
unique.      The  misanthropic  mind  only  sees  in  this 
assemblage  of  buildings,  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
erector  to  care  for  the  material  wants  of  the  workmen, 
to  so  ameliorate  their  condition  that  their  work  will  he 
more  cheerfully  performed  ;  anil  from  the  restful  and 
hvgienic  character  of  their  habitations,  their  physical 
man  will  be  mote  lilted  to  cope  with  the  specific  tasks 
allotted  each  person.    This,  necessarily,  must  be  cue 
factor  in  the  considerations  taken  into  account  by  the 
builder,  as  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  arc  pro- 
;.ri.-to-.  :■:  the  works  wherein  these  lab.  rcrs  work,  aw, 
Mr.  Pullman  is  a  keen  man  of  business.    But,  in  his 
care  of,  and  consideration  for,  the  needs  of  the  work- 
men, he  not  onlv  considers  their  physical  wants  but 
their  mental  requirements,  and  labors  to  make  every 
workman   the  possessor  of  the  human  desideratum 
mens  stttm  in  eorpore  sauo.    His  town  is  a  demon- 
stration of  a  vexed  question  in  ethics;  an  example  that 
it  is  financially  profitable  for  capital  to  consider  the 
every  clay  want's  of  labor ;  a  crucial  test,  successfully 
underwent,  testifying  that,  when  humanity  is  possessed 
of  wealth,  capital  and  labor  are  no  longer  irrccon- 
cileable  antagonisms,  but  are  allies;   the  closer  the 
relations  between  whom,  the  more  mutually  beneficial 
the  result.     How  earnestly  Mr.  Pullman  worked  to 
foster,  or  create,  higher  anil  nobler  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses in  the  inhabitants  of  Pullman  only  he,  and  the 
Deilv  he  served  so  well  in  his  humanitarian  project, 
know  ;  it  is  certain  that  had  no  consideration  affected 
him  save  the  desire  to  make  his  workmen  more  robust 
and  healthv,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  endnw 
a  lihrarv  w'ith  five  thousand  volumes,  nor  to  erect  ami 
maintain  an  unremunerative  first-class  theater:  nor  to 
do  everything  that  a  man  of  far-reaching  mind  ami 
comprehensive  intellect  can  do  to  adorn  a  prosaic  wortc- 
a-dav  life  of  his  emploves  with  artistic  beauty,  hterarv 
excellence  antl  bountiful  sunlight.    Mr.  Pullman  does 
not  consider  his  emploves  as  athletes,  whom  he  hasjo 
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Carefully  train  for  gladiatorial  combats  with  tasks  im- 
posed by  him ;  but  as  thinking,  reasoning,  human  fel- 
low-creatures whose  mental  and  bodily  comfort  and 
welfare  it  is  his  duty,  his  interest  and  his  privilege  to 
watch  over  and  enhanc  e.  The  town  of  Pullman  is  a 
fitting  monument  of  nineteenth  century  Republican- 
ism ;  community  of  interest,  exemplified  in  self-govern- 
ment without  boards,  conclaves  or  selectmen ;  com- 
munity of  responsibility,  manifest  in  the  absence  of 
courts,  jails  and  policemen,*  and  community  of  egotis- 
tic interest— a  very  strong  bond,  in  fact,  and  according 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  l.a  Rochefoucauld  school — 
demonstrated  by  the  premium  of  Pullman  stock,  and 
the  eulogies  of  the  workmen  upon  the  advantages  of 
their  social  ami  domiciliary  status,  as  compared  with 
workmen  elsewhere.  The  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  consider  only  the  monetary  advantages 
desirable  for  any  action  ;  George  M.  Pullman  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  philanthropy  pays,  and  that  a 
liberal  supply  of  adjuncts  to  happy,  healthy  existence 
are  more  remunerative  than  tenement-houses,  besides 
being  decidedly  more  provocative  of  good  citizenship. 
The  man  who  keeps  a  tenement  house,  reeking  with 
pestilence  and  suggestive  of  evil  in  every  detestable 
cranny,  is  an  enemy  of  ^.»>d  government  and  a  traitor 
to  his  kind.  Marrvat  uttered  the  truism  :  "A  man  will 
never  commit  a  murder  in  a  clean  shirt ;"  it  requires 
pretty  hard,  persistent  diabolism  for  a  man  to  conjure  up 
evil  deeds,  surrounded  with  cleanly,  bright  and  pure 
influences,  and  these  every  man.  woman  and  child  has 
at  Pullman.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Oxygen  is 
freelv  preached  at  Pullman,  and  before  these  doctrines 
squalor  departs,  into  metaphorical  or  actual  swine,  and 
runs  into  the  sea. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Calumet  Lake,  and  extends  from  the  lake  to  Pullman 
Boulevard,  and  from  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  to 
(  »ne  i  I  mdred  and  r  ft>  i  nl  h  StTO  I  It  is  ocated  partly 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Pullman  l  and  Association 
and  to  the  Palai  u  I  V  r  Company.  'I  he  surface  at  its 
lowest  point  is  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
and  augments  in  height  toward  the  north  and  west 
until,  at  some  points,  it  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  blue-drift  clay,  about  ninety  feel  thick, 
beneath  which  is  Niagara  limestone.  On  May  26,  1880. 
the  first  laborers  commenced  work  ;  and  an  interesting 
lot  of  navigators  they  were.  In  excavations  for  large 
works,  where  hundreds  of  laborers  are  congregated, 
there  are  usually  numbers  of  exceedingly  indurated 
citizens,  and  the"  Hotel  De  Grab"  of  Pullman  was  no 
exception.  This  was  a  roughly  constructed  frame  build- 
ing, where  the  laborers  took  their  meals,  and  received  its 
elegant  cognomen  from  the  system  whereby  its  habitues 
helped  themselves  to  the  uncostly  viands  provided  there. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  Of  the  workmen  slept  in 
old  sleeping  cars  ;  and  used  to  put  their  clothes  under 
their  bodies,  to  try  and  preclude  their  theft ;  but  they 
were  stolen.  Nob'odv  appeared  to  be  especially  minus 
any  articles  of  apparel,  but  there  was  a  constant  rotation 
of  vestments,  indicative  of  a  marvelous  unanimity  of 
pi  1  ulative  sentiment.  I'h<  se  pioneers  were  a  -ie.  ul  ar 
class  and  the  men  who  had  suffered  penalties  of  the  law 
the  most  times  for  offenses,  were  the  Solons  of  the 
mass.  Hut  after  the  excavating  and  filling  was  com- 
pleted they  passed  away,  and  the  reign  of  order  com- 
menced. 

On  January  1,  i88r,  the  first  family  moved  to  Pull- 
man— that  of  a  Mr.  Benson,  now  superintendent  of  car 

•The  solitary  policeman  ot  F.iltman  u  a  specie-,  of  fratuiw from  the  vil- 
lanenl  Hv.!r  Park  m  return  for  Ihr  tarrs  paid  by  Pullman.  His  presence  is 
al»n,l  ».  nccc—iy  »>.  if  he  were  a  Beadle  of  whom  CW~  likens  wiote. 


shops  at  St.  Louis — February  38,  1SS1,  there  were  eight 
families  in  Pullman,  and  June  1  of  that  year  eighty 
families  were  resident  of  the  town.  At  present — Jan- 
uary, iHHj — the  population  is  estimated  at  eight  thou- 
sand. During  1S81,  the  following  materials  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  town,  and  from  these  figures 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  wherein  a  city  was  built  within  ten  months 
from  the  time  the  soil  was  first  upturned  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation:* Brick,  twenty-five  million;  slate' roofing 
five  thousand  squares;  gravel  roofing,  three  thousand 
squares  :  rubble,  nine  thousand  five  hundred  cords 
lime,  thirty-five  thousand  barrels  ;  lumber,  ten  million 
feet ;  flooring  laid,  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  feet ;  cement,  twenty-live  thousand  bags 
iron,  fifteen  hundred  tons;  sand,  fifty-five  thousand 
yards;  glass,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  superfi- 
cial feet.f  Statistics  are  always  nice  references,  but 
what  average  person  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the 
spaces  filled  by  the  materials  above  tabulated  ?  Sixty- 
six  miles  of  glass  ;  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  of  brick:  laid  end  to  end,  sufficient  to 
extend  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the  United 
States  at  its  widest  part ;  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety 
four  miles  of  lumber,  and  so  forth.  Just  so  inadequate 
as  these  figures  are  to  describe  volumes  of  buildings 
resulting  from  their  employment,  so  is  phraseology  in- 
sufficient to  convey  a  comprehensible  description  of 
Pullman.  The  station  is  just  13.96  miles  from  the 
Illinois  Central  depot  at  Chicago,  and  is  a  handsome 
building  designed  by  S.  S.  licman,  the  architect  of  Pull- 
man, There  is  no  need  for  eulogy  cither  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Beman,  or  of  the  landscape  engineer,  N.  F.  Barrett , 
their  works  speak  most  eloquently. 

Immediately  to  the  mirth  of  the  depot  is  Lake  Vista. 
The  beauty  of  this  ornamental  water  is  great,  and  is  the 
only  feature  of  the  town  that  appears  without  practical 
utility  in  addition  to  its  optical  charm.  Has  it  no  use  ' 
The  great  Corliss  engine  uses  a  vast  amount  of  steam, 
and  condenses  a  great  deal  of  water.  Where  does  the 
exhaust  empty'  Into  Lake  Vista  ;  and  this  apparently 
useless,  but  pretty  sheet  of  water,  is  fed  by  the  waste 
condensed  water  from  the  Corliss  engine.  The  reflec- 
tion induced  is.  that  everything  serves  some  good  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  Pullman,  and  it  does. 

Immediately  east  of  the  depot  is  the  Hotel  Florence, 
of  which  hostelry-  I».  G.  Wells  is  the  superintendent. 
Here  one  hundred  guests  can  be  accommodated,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  can  comfortably  partake 
of  the  fare  in  the  dining-room.  It  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  Miss  Florence,  the  little  daughter  of  George 
M.  Pullman.  The  hotel  is  finished  in  cherry,  is  ele- 
gantly and  tastefully  constructed  and  decorated,  and 
its  guests  include  the  haul  ton  of  Pullman  and  Chicago. 

Southeast  from  the  hotel  is  the  Pullman  church,  an 
elegant  edifice  of  green  serpentine  stone — obtained  in 
Pennsylvania — and  in  the  construction  of  which  church 
Mr.  Beman  introduced  a  novel  arrangement  of  the  par- 
sonage, whereby  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  build- 
ing and  adds  to  the  general  effect.  The  edifice  cost 
$57,000,  and  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  bv  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Its  spire  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  high.  The  auditorium  will 
accommodate  six  hundred  worshipers,  and  their  vocal- 
ism  will  be  enhanced  bytheSa.5°o  organ,  built  by  Steer 
<V  Turner  at  Springfield,  Mass.     The  interior  of  the 

•  I'ntit  January,  s SB 3,  «5,»x».r>»  brick  and  liono,-^  feel  "1  lutnttrr  were 
uvil.  with  other  material*. 

t  The  inanimate  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  (his  article  are 
the  Agricultural  kevurw,  January.  1801;  The  Western  Manufacturer.  Novem- 
ber. |SS,.  anil  the  Inter  Ocean,  NW  Vear  number  of  iSS5  ;  nrticlc  by  KU-yn  A. 
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church  is  finished  in  oak,  highly  polished,  and  the  walls 
arc  artistically  treated  in  neutral  tints  until  the  Ceiling 
is  reached,  which  is  painted  in  representation  of  the 
firmament.  In  the  south  end  of  the  church  is  a  large 
rose-window  "f  chromatic  glass.  The  clement  of  art 
was  largely  considered  in  the  erection  of  Pullman,  and 
in  Ihe  minor  details  ere  the  town  became  a  reality; 
hence  the  existence  of  this  church  is  comprehensible. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Pullman  had  some  idea 
that  the  various  sects  would  unite  and  hold  union  serv- 
ices in  the  church;  Pullman  is  an  Arcadia,  but  nowhere 
this  side  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  sectional  dogma- 
tisms consent  to  an  appearance  of  unity.  The  canine 
and  the  feline  have  lain  down  together  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  hair  or  fur  of  either;  but  the  consorting  to- 
gether of  a  Trinitarian  and  a  Unitarian  of  their  own 
volition,  will  not  occur  until  the  reveille  of  (iabriel  shall 
have  divested  religionists  of  their  little  cloaks  of  creed, 
and  they  stand  for  judgment  in  their  divine  humanity 
alone.  Hut  the  church  -despite  the  rental  necessary  to 
be  exacted  on  a  primal  cost  of  §57,000— will  not  long 
be  tcnantless  of  devotional  inmates;  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  consequent  accre- 
tion to  one  of  the  sects  there,  whose  members  are  now 
debating  the  expediency  of  renting  the  building.  This 
chtf-d'oeuvrc  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  by  S.  S. 
Beman,  as  arc  all  the  other  buildings  m  Pullman,  From 
church  to  congregation  is  but  a  step;  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  recount  the  various  sects  that  worship  in 
Pullman. 

Religious — The  first  sermon  preached  in  Pullman 
was  on  the  last  Sunday  in  November,  i88i,by  Rev.  R. 
\V.  Bland,  a  Methodist  minister,  and  his  congregation 
comprised  seventy  persons.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  by  him  in  the  ensuing  January, 
with  nineteen  members.  The  first  Sunday-school  or- 
ganized in  Pullman  was  that  of  the  Methodists,  of  which 
William  Betzel  was  the  organizer  in  April,  1881;  the 
school  being  composed  of  six  scholars  at  the  first  meet- 
ing and  twelve  at  the  second.  At  the  lime  the  Church 
was  organized  there  were  about  sixty-five  in  the  school. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Bland  continued  in  charge  of  the  Church 
until  the  spring  of  '883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 

F.  W,  Warnc.  the  present  pastor.  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Charles  Starkweather  arc  now  class-leaders;  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  forty-five,  the  congregation  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  Sunday-school  attendance 
one  hundred.  The  first  preaching  services  were  held 
in  the  cast  depot  building,  then  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  Sunday-school  was  held  in  the  attic 
of  the  main  office  over  the  arch;  the  services  at  pres- 
ent arc  held  in  Room  60.  Arcade  Building.* 

The  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pullman  occurred  August  13,  1883,  with  twenty-seven 
members,  and  a  Sunday-school  consisting  of  sixty 
scholars  was  constituted  immediately  thereafter.  The 
elders  were  Dr.  H.  O.  Rockwell,  C.  A.  Dole  and  John 
McLean;  and  the  deacons  were  Robert  Rochester,  M. 

G.  Holmes  and  Charles  E.  Aylin.  These  gentlemen 
constitute  the  present  bodies  of  elders  and  deacons, 
with  the  addition  of  C.  F.  Swingle  to  the  former,  and 
D.  T.  Averill  to  the  latter.  The  board  of  trustees  are 
Dr.  A.  C.  Rankin,  president;  Jesse  Wardell,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  E.  W.  Henricks,  W.  H.  Clayton, 
Robert  Rochester,  C.  L.  Whitcomb  and  C.  A.  Dole. 
The  services  have  always  been  held  in  the  Market  Hall. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  D.  S.  McCaslin.f  who  as- 
sumed charge  February  t,  1883,  previously  to  which  the 

•  Rev.  k.  w. 
tWho  kindly 


pulpit  was  filled  by  supplies.  The  present  congregation 
has  eighty  members,  and  the  Sunday-school  furnishes 
religious 'instruction  to  about  two  hundred  adults  and 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1S82,  meetings  commenced 
to  be  held  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  faith  in  the 
library  room,  Arcade  Building  ;  and  theology  was  sup- 
plied to  them  bv  an  occasional  minister,  who  conducted 
services  according  to  the  ritual.  These  meetings  were 
held  with  tolerable  regularity  and  the  average  attend- 
ance at  them  was  about  sixty  persons.  In  the  spring  of 
1883,  the  Sunday-school  was  organized.  The  services 
are  now  held  in  the  Casino  Building,  in  a  hall  that  is 
especially  fitted  up  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  has 
a  seating  capacity  for  two  hundred  worshipers.  The 
attendance  is  about  ninety,  and  the  Sunday-school  has 
about  fifty  pupils.  The  present  vestrymen  are  T.  S. 
lohnson  and  John  I..  Woods  *  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.  Rev.  J.  Rushton  is  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  has  been  a  resident  of  Pullman  since  Decem- 
ber 1,  1SS3.  Now  that  All  Saints  Protestant  Episcopal 
Mission  of  Pullman  has  a  settled  pastor,  the  prospects 
for  its  growth  are  very  encouraging;  as  there  are 
a  great  many  residents  who  have  a  predilection  for  the 
Episcopalian  form  of  worship,  and  who  will  attend  the 
services  when  they  are  regularly  held. 

The  Baptist  congregation  was  organized  on  January 
i,  1882,  with  ten  members.  A  union  Sunday-school  was 
being  carried  on  at  the  time  the  congregation  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  a  Sunday-school  pertaining  to  the  Church 
was  not  organized  until  the  May  following.  Rev.  H. 
A.  Nash  was  the  first  pastor  ;  the  present  pastor,  Orson 
P.  Bestor.  having  assumed  charge  on  November  1,  18S2. 
Mr.  Bestor  conducted  the  Union  services  at  Kciwng- 
ton  until  December  1,  1882,  since  which  date  they  have 
been  conducted  by  delegates  fiom  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association.  The  congregation  at  present 
numbers  about  eightv.  and  the  Sunday-school  about 
one  hundred.  Services  are  held  at  Market  Hall  on 
Sunday  morning  and  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  present  deacons  are  :  N.  W.  Robinson. 
William  H.  |ovce  and  P.  A.  Peelman ;  the  church  clerk 
is  Doctor  L'  G.  Bass,  and  William  H.  Joyce  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school. 

A  congregation  of  Swedish  Baptists  was  organ- 
ized on  October  8,  1882,  Rev.  K.  E.  Gordh  being 
in  charge  at  the  time.  October  9.  1882,  Mr.  Gonlli 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Rev.  Lundquist  took  charge^ 
The  members  at  first  numbered  fifteen,  and  at  present 
number  about  thirtv-five  ;  and  the  Sunday-school  has 
an  attendance  of  about  forty.  Services  are  held  at  the 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad  depot. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  adherents  of  the  wm- 
olic  faith  in  Pullman.  Thev  have  a  neat  and  commodi- 
ous edifice  outside  the  boundaries  of  Pullman  ;  and  trie 
history  of  this  Church  will  be  found  in  the  article  de- 
scriptive of  Roseland,  within  the  boundaries  of  wli.cn 
hamlet  the  church  is  situated.  ,    ,     ....  - 

The  Arcade.— Immediately  south  of  the  Winn*. 
Central  Railroad  depot  is  the  Arcade  Bu.ldmg.  within 
whose  comprehcns.ve  walls  are  twenty-eight 
theater,  lodge-rooms,  bank,  bath-rooms,  offices,  llWWy 
and  post-office.  The  idea  of  having  a  large  number  H 
distinct  industries,  or  separate  sales-places,  under  one 
roof  is  not  novel,  and  can  be  seen  exemplified  m  11 


ou  t,iu  i"-  — r  .  1 

bazaars  of  the  East,  the  Bon  Marchc  at  Pans,  and  ««• 
Burlington  and  Lowther  Arcades  at  London  ;  but  me 
arrangement  and  adaptation  as  at  Pullman  is  deculcfli} 
unique  and  excellent.  . 

The  post-office  was  established  on  March  18,  >«01> 
« To  whoa  ihe  toiubomioc iod^bn-a     i**m  1 
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with  N.  F.  Van  Winkle  8S  Postmaster.  He  is  still  the 
occupant  of  that  office,  and  has  for  his  assistants  Alma 
Woodward,  registry  clerk,  and  Albert  Sorgenfrev,  as- 
sistant distributing  clerk.  The  office  is  one  of  domestic 
money  order  and  registry,  and  four  mails  each  way  are 
received  and  dispatched  daily. 

The  Public  J.iiikarv.—  On  April  to,  1883,  George 
M.  Pullman  presented  the  town  of  Pullman  with  a 
library ;  the  account  given  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
April  12  is  accurate:  and,  containing  the  dedicatory 
document  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  the  speech  of  the  Ameri- 
can Demosthenes— David  Swing— says  all  that  is  pcrti- 
nent  or  germane  to  the  occasion.  The  article  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  a  large  number  of 
Chicago  people  went  on  the  special  train  that  left  here 
at  seven  o'clock  Tuesday  evening  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  public  library  at  Pullman,  and  the 
entertainment  given  at  the  Arcade  Theater  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library  fund.  The  theater  contained  a 
large  and  brilliant  assemblage,  and  seated  in  the  private 
boxes  were  Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Pullman,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball,  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  John  M.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Ackcrman, 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone.  Mrs.  F.  I..  Fake,  Judge  I-ochranc, 
General  Anson  Stager,  Mr.  Ilcnoni  Lockwood.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Doane.  Mr.  C.  Rand,  Mr.  John  Raper,  Mr.  Robert 
Caird,  Mr.  Robert  Harry,  and  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Brown. 

"  Professor  Swing  opened  the  dedicatory  exercises  by 
reading  from  the  stage  a  document  signed  by  Mr.  Pull- 
man making  the  conveyance  of  a  long  list  of  books, 
periodicals,  etc. — in  number  live  thousand  one  hundred 
— to  the  Pullman  Public  Library,  as  follows  : 

"  I,  Ik-nrge  M.  Pullman,  of  fhiiago.  Cook  Co.,  111.,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  fact  thai  the  moral  anil  intellectual  growth  of  any  com- 
munity promotes  and  alliances  mil  only  all  of  its  material  intereMs, 
but  all  the  form"  of  human  welfare,  ilo  hereby  gi\e,  grant,  transfer, 
and  set  over  unto  the  Pullman  Public  Library,  a  corporation 
created  anil  existing  under  ami  liv  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  the  following-named  book",  publications,  and  periodicals, 
to  wit  :  I  Hen-  comes  the  I i —t  of  li<mks.  |  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  unto  the  said  I'ullman  Public  Library  and  its  successors 
forever. 

"  In  witne-s  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  at 
Chicago  this  tenth  dav  of  April,  A.  I>.  iss*. 

"UmNI  M.  Pci.i.man." 

"  Professor  Swing  then  delivered  the  following  highly 
interesting  address  : 

'''The  town  of  Pullman  possesses  an  interest  above 
and  beyond  that  of  rail-cars  and  wheels.  It  stands 
related  to  the  question  how  cities  should  be  built  anil  in 
general  how  man  should  live.  Young  as  this  village  is 
it  is  answering  rapidly  some  inquiries  over  which  wise 
men  have  pondered  from  Plato  to  Robert  Owen. 

"'The  first  enemy  of  Chicago  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  for  years  unexpected.  There  were  no  capitalists 
or  philanthropists  present  fifty  years  ago  to  foresee  and 
shape  its  future.  Instead  of  rising  up  out  of  any 
creative  thought  it  came  together  as  a  bunch  of  oysters 
form  on  a  rock,  or  with  that  mixture  of  shell,  and  mud, 
and  seaweed  With  which  barnacles  form  on  the  bottom 
of  a  ship.  Chicago  grew  like  a  modern  woman's  crazy 
quilt  As  a  final  result  the  harbor  for  ships  is  all  over 
town,  everv  wagon  am!  every  footman  is  slopped  by 
a  bridge,  the  railway  stations  are  in  all  parts  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  slreets  are  paved  to-day  to  be  torn  up 
to-morrow  for  a  gas-pipe,  repaved  to  be  disturbed  for  a 
water-main,  repaved  to  be  torn  up  for  a  sewer,  repaved 
once  more  in  time  for  the  City  Surveyor  to  come  along 
and  raise  the  whole  grade. 

"'  Following  this  law  of  chaos,  the  saloon  became  as 
welcome  as  the  school-house,  and  the  churchgoer  and 


the  man  anxious  for  his  Sunday-morning  drink  now 
walk  together,  thus  making  the  stranger  from  the  rural 
district  uncertain  whether  the  crowd  is  moving  toward 
a  free-lunch  or  a  sanctuary.  The  architectural  plans 
are  a  continuation  of  the  discord.  A  line  stone  resi- 
dence-often  enjoys  the  presence  of  a  grocery  on  its 
right-hand  and  a  (rood -yard  on  its  left;  in  front  of  it  is 
the  police-station;  on  its  rear  a  smoking  factory.  Nor 
is  there  a  front  line  which  determines  how  far  the  resi- 
dents upon  a  certain  street  shall  or  may  come  forward 
witli  their  brick  and  mortar.  Much  is  left  to  the  will  of 
one's  neighlxir,  ami  when  ten  men  have  agreed  upon 
having  front  yards  the  eleventh  man  agrees  to  have  no 
front  yard,  antl  he  builds  out  to  the  sidewalk,  and  goes 
to  the  country  for  flowers  and  grass. 

"'  This  new  town  of  Pullman  illustrates  the  value  of 
thought  and  taste  in  the  building  of  a  city  or  village. 
Could  Chicago  only  have  foreseen  itself  and  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  some  master-mind  or  building  com- 
mittee or  corporation  in  1835,  it  would  now  surpass  in 
neatness,  and  wealth,  and  beauty,  Paris  or  Brussels.  Its 
want  of  plan  has  been  an  expensive  fact,  since  it  has 
made  the  work  of  destruction  as  constant  as  that  of 
construction.  It  stands  for  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
land. 

••  •Coming  out  to  Pullman  to-night  a  sense  of  harmony 
conies  to  all  our  hearts.  Kach  detail  is  in  its  proper 
place  and  proper  proportion.  The  buildings  for  labor 
are  not  joined  to  the  fireside.  Home,  and  shop,  and 
church,  and  opera-house,  and  library,  and  railway-sta- 
tion are  where  each  should  be,  and.  instead  of  making 
a  discord,  they  verify  to  the  full  the  definition  of  him 
who  said  that  "architecture  is  frozen  music."  Here 
the  stores  are  as  numerous  as  the  population  demands; 
the  churches  pay  some  regartl  to  the  number  of  souls 
which  need  transportation  from  sin  to  goodness;  the 
theater  is  adapted  to  the  number  of  those  who  need 
hours  of  laughter  and  sentiment;  the  library  fits  the 
community  as  neatly  as  the  glove  the  hand  of' the  lady; 
even  (hat  strange  invention  of  man  in  his  estate  of  sin 
and  misery— "the  saloon"— is  subjected  here  to  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  inasmuch  as  a  community 
however  large  needs  no  saloon  at  all,  that  is  the  number 
laid  out  by  the  thoughtful  architect  and  built  by  the 
company.  It  receives  its  due  proportion  of  time  and 
money. 

"•  Hut  the  material  symmetry  of  this  nesveity  is  only 
the  outward  emblem  of  a  moral  unity  among  the  inhab- 
itants. It  has  been  long  known  that  unity  is  not  an 
endless  repetition  of  all  qualities,  not  a  perfect  same- 
ness, but  it  is  a  resemblance  in  some  great  particulars. 
Unity  is  a  common  bond  of  interest  and  feeling — a  bond 
great  enough  to  hold  men  together,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  cramp  human  nature  in  any  of  its  honorable 
departments.  The  Brook  Farm  was  based  upon  certain 
Contortions  of  human  nature.  The  members  of  that 
community  had  to  think  alike  and  believe  alike,  and  had 
the  organization  been  able  to  survive  the  strain  of 
wounded  manhood  it  would  have  produced  a  group  of 
machines.  It  was  an  effort  to  make  a  thousand  persons 
resemble  each  other  just  as  a  thousand  plaster  casts  of 
Garfield  or  Lincoln  look  like  the  first  image  taken  from 
the  mold.  The  Brook  Farm  was  literally  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  explosive  elements  in  different  souls. 
Kach  member  returned  to  Boston  or  his  native  town  to 
find  personal  identity  once  more.  He  or  she  longed  to 
be  self  again.  The  experiment  at  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
under  the  lead  of  Robert  Owen,  was  based  upon  an 
assumed  identity  of  men.    It  hastened  to  its  end. 

'"The  moral  quality  or  basis  of  Pullman  is  not  ab- 
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stract  philosophy  or  socialism  like  that  of  Brook  Farm 
or  New  Harmony,  but  it  is  common  sense  of  the  highest 
and  best  order.  '  Industry,  and  economy,  and  comfort 
are  the  foundation  stones  of  this  latest  and  wisest  ex- 
periment. Under  the  new  Rugby  of  Tennessee  there  ties 
no  well-defined  industry  and  no  form  of  economy.  The 
population  is  part  idler,  part  dreamer,  part  laborer,  part 
wise,  and  part  foolish.  No  better  foundations  can  be 
laid  than  those  under  the  town  of  Pullman — industry, 
sobriety,  economy.  Here  exists  for  each  family  a  vis- 
ible means  of  support.  Industry  will  always  surpass 
philosophy  as  the  basis  of  welfare.  It  was  the  bane  of 
the  middle  ages  that  they  had  more  philosophy  than 
science,  more  thought  than  work,  more  premises  and 
conclusions  than  plows  and  engines  and  wheels.  The 
greatest  men  discussed  the  next  world — the  poorer 
classes  starved  to  death  rapidly  in  this.  Learned  men 
examined  into  the  nature  of  the  soul  whilc*their  women 
plowed  the  ground  with  a  crooked  stick.  Wise  is  the 
age  that  bases  socictv  upon  industry  and  economy  and 
unrightness  of  life.  Abstract  thought  is  good  for  souls 
that  have  no  body. 

'"  It  is  asked  whether  these  companies  can  endure 
the  taxation  such  comforts  for  the  workmen  bring. 
Yes,  where  a  company  earns  a  surplus  it  may,  and 
generally  must  put  away  large  sums  where  only  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  must  be  expected.  English  surplus 
sums  yield  three  or  four  per  cent.  To  employ  extra 
capital  in  building  decent  villages  for  humanity  is  as 
wise  as  it  is  new  and  beautiful.  A  great  railway  mag- 
nate put  away  $60,000,000  in  four  per  cent  bonds 
because  he  did  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  building 
towns  for  the  people.  Hut  a  man's  mind  or  heart  is 
eclipsed  when  he  can  put  his  surplus  into  Government 
bonds.  To  have  interest  coming  in  from  a  vault  should 
make  a  man  feel  related  to  a  grave-yard.  Government 
bonds  should  all  be  held  by  orphans,  and  widows,  and 
invalids,  and  servants.  The  full-grown  man  would 
rather  have  his  money  out  where  the  sun  can  shine  on 
it,  and  where  some  one  can  sit  down  in  it  or  by  it.  Give 
me  a  handful  of  four  per  cents  and  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  I  will  buy  Texas  land  where  the  :rees,  and  grass, 
and  grains,  and  cattle  will  do  to  look  at  while  they  are 
making  money.  One  of  the  humiliating  spectacles  of 
the  age  is  to  see  a  full-grown  man  cutting  coupons  off 
of  a  bond.  Better  far  have  an  opera-house,  or  a  ship, 
or  a  village.  Money  in  a  bond  is  the  end  of  all  thought 
and  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  ho|>ed  110  Chicago  capitalist 
will  ever  mentally  sink  to  the  level  of  a  United  States 
bond.    Four  per  cent  cottages  are  a  nobler  investment. 

"  •  As  a  second  partial  answer  it  may  be  said  that 
beauty  does  not  cost  much  more  than  deformity. 
Houses  built  by  a  wise  architect  cost  no  more 
than  houses  built  by  a  simpleton.  A  neat,  good 
house  will  go  ten  years  without  repair.  Houses  built 
on  a  line  cost  110  more  than  houses  built  on  the  crazy- 
ouilt  plan.  It  is  not  more  expensive  to  have  five  hun- 
dred persons  go  to  one  church  than  to  have  them  go  to 
ten  different  churches.  No  money  is  saved  by  having 
a  church  surrounded  by  wood  piles  or  livery  stables.  A 
house  with  a  few  flowers  in  front  will  rent  as  well  as 
though  it  had  a  ton  of  garbage  and  ashes  at  its  door- 
step.  The  stores  in  the  arcade  are  just  as  profitable 
and  pleasant  as  they  would  be  were  the  mud  six  inches 
deep  in  front  of  them  and  your  umbrella  inverted  by 
the  wind.  Except  in  parts  of  Chicago  the  lime  has 
passed  by  for  having  the  pig-pen  in  front  of  the  house. 
No  money  is  lost  by  leading  the  pig  to  the  rear. 

"  -  The  man  who  first  said  'Cheap  as  dirt"  should  have 
been  slain  for  corrupting  the  public.  The  public  needed 


no  persuading  in  that  direction.  "  Dirt  is  expensive." 
It  will  not  bring  the  money  and  happiness  cleanliness 
and  beauty  will  bring.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  not  only  a 
joy  forever,  but  it  is  a  perpetual  income.  '  All  harmony 
and  symmetry  and  unity  are  conservative.  If  the  wheel 
of  a  "car  or  locomotive  does  not  ran  truly,  the  axle 
heats,  and  will,  if  let  alone,  burn  up  the  train.  Nature 
hates  discords.  When  the  wheels  of  a  city  government 
rim  falsely,  the  car  of  progress  must  stop.  The  har- 
mony of  this  town  will  be  its  source  of  wealth,  and 
health,  and  happiness. 

"'The  beautiful  library-room  with  its  five  thousand 
volumes  is  one  more  detail  in  this  collection  of  things 
useful  and  noble.  Can  a  business  firm  afford  to  furnish 
libraries  for  artisans  ?  There  are  two  answers  to 
this  inquiry.  Yes,  great  employers  can  afford  to  be 
kind  to  their  men.  They  cannot  afford  to  build  up 
self  at  the  cost  of  the  workmen.  The  happiness  of  the 
workmen  will  in  a  higher  state  of  society  make  up  the 
happiness  of  the  employers.  I'eter  Cooper  took  care 
of  his  men  when  the  days  were  cloudy  ;  A.  T.  Stewart 
ground  his  to  powder  when  even  the  days  were  bright. 
This  is  the  general  answer,  but  in  this  particular  case 
which  calls  us  here  to-night,  the  five  thousand  volumes 
came  from  George  M,  Pullman  himself.  What  a  country 
shall  we  have  when  such  an  example  shall  be  imitated 
in  all  parts  of  the  land  !  There  is  nothing  inexplicable 
or  mysterious  in  the  gold  thus  applied  by  the  founder 
of  this  library  ;  but  should  this  gentleman  give  a  Yan- 
derbilt  ball  we  might  well  be  amazed,  for  there  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  less  or  more,  were  lavished 
upon  the  last  point  between  something  and  nothing. 
All  the  scenes  were  as  transient  as  the  flowers  of  the 
evening.  Such  pageants  should  come  but  rarely  into 
our  world  ;  and  indeed  they  are  fading  away.  They 
were  frequent  in  Rome  in  times  of  war  and  plunder, 
but,  as  reason  advances,  such  applications  of  money  and 
labor  decline.  We  hope  the  rich  men  of  the  West 
will  always  prefer  libraries,  and  parks,  and  drives,  and 
lakes,  and  music-temples,  and  even  good  theaters  to  the 
perishable  display  of  a  ball-room. 

'"These  remarks  must  here  end  to  make  room  for 
an  hour  of  more  interest.  As  a  clergyman  I  have  in 
former  years  hel|>ed  dedicate  churches  to  the  worship 
of  the  Infinite  Father.  Our  task  to-night  is  similar  in 
import.  A  library  of  good  books  is  almost  as  sacred  as 
a  sanctuary.  Here  the  mind  and  heart  will  be  allured 
away  from  sin  and  temptation.  Here  in  half-hours 
away  from  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  amid  pure  and 
beautiful  associations,  the  reader  will  soon  feel  the 
greatness  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  will  reach 
some  realization  of  the  duties  and  even  glory  of 
life.  The  gentleman  who  gave  these  volumes,  and  who 
has  been  the  soul  of  this  new  alliance  between  capital 
and  labor,  has  among  the  many  good  works  of  his  life 
clone  no  one  act  more  useful  or  attractive  than  this  last 
act  recorded  in  these  manv  books.  I  thank  hitn.  not 
Only  in  the  name  of  the  grateful  citizens  of  Pullman, 
but  in  the  name  of  those  good  and  kind  beings  in  the 
outer  circle  who  love  to  sec  the  unfolding  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  a  better  civilization.'  " 

The  address  was  received  with  continuous  applause 
and  laughter.  At  its  conclusion  the  Pullman  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club  gave  a  sparkling  little  comedy,  entitled 
"  The  Two  Roses,"  in  a  manner  creditable  to  novices 
in  the  dramatic  art. 

Between  the  acts  the  library  was  visited  and  admired 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  audience.  It  is  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Arcade  Building,  the  main  entrance 
being  through  large  folding-doors  from  the  gallery, 
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traversing  the  interior  of  the  arcade.  The  library  proper 
is  forty-two  by  sixty  feet  in  dimensions,  with  three  retir- 
ing-rooms for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen.  The  archi- 
tectural design  is  ancient  Roman,  and  the  woodwork  is 
of  unique  pattern.  The  walls  are  beautifully  frescoed 
in  peacock  colors  and  marine  blue  and  gold,  with  a  fan- 
cifully-designed frieze  ornamentation.  The  floors  are 
richly  carpeted  with  costly  Axminster  velvet  and  plush. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  main  room  are  eleven  double 
book-cases  of  tastefully-carved  cherry,  which  contain 
5,100  carefully-selected  volumes.  Ventilation  and  light- 
ing have  lioth  been  carefully  looked  after,  a  large  sky- 
light affording  ample  light. 

Mrs.  Lucy  U.  Fake  has  been  appointed  secretary  and 
librarian,  and  the  directors  and  advisory  committee  are 
as  follows:  George  M.  Pullman,  George  ('.  Clarke, 
Norman  Williams,  J.  I..  Woods,  John  Christiansen,  D. 
R.  Martin,  S.  S.  Beman,  John  McLean.  Hcnrv  Yogt,  R. 
N.  Caslin,  J.  P.  Hopkins,  O.  P.  Hestor,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pullman,  Mrs.  A.  Rapp,  ami  Mrs.  K.  W.  Henricks. 
The  library,  in  its  appointments  and  the  beauty  of  its 
embellishment,  is  as  elegant  as  though  it  were  an  appur- 
tenance of  the  mansion  of  a  millionaire  of  cultivated 
taste  and  excellent  judgment.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the 
workingman,  anil  a  potent  cultivator  of  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  lives  arc — or  were 
before  their  habitation  of  Pullman,  a  sordid  battle  for 
existence.  Not  an  elegantly  bound  volume  but  speaks 
to  the  appreciative  heart  of  the  workman:  not  a  costly 
fauteuil  but  demonstrates  that  this  luxury  is  for  him: 
and  that  he,  the  grimy  wage-worker,  is  conceded  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  artistic  and  literary  appreciation  and  cul- 
tivation to  properly  estimate  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies thus  provided.  And  when  a  man  is  accredited  with 
the  possession  of  a  virtue,  he  is  always  imbued  with  a 
wish  to  justify  that  supposititious  or  actual  investment. 
A  verification  of  this  is  found  in  the  Pullman  Library. 
On  entering,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  total  absence 
of  those  obtrusive  signs  whose  mandates  imply  the  belief 
of  an  impossibility  of  a  visitor's  decent  behavior,  with- 
out full  instructions  how  to  do  so;  forbidding  expec- 
toration on  the  carpet ;  removing  one's  hat.  etc.,  etc. 
Thus  a  tacit  appeal  is  made  to  the  gentlemanly  behav- 
ior of  the  visitor,  and  it  is  carefully,  yes,  religiously, 
responded  to.  The  writer  asked  Mrs.  Fake  whether 
any  outrages  of  etiquette  were  common  ;  the  librarian 
replied,  "there  are  none;  the  men  who  visit  the  library, 
among  whom  are  a  large  number  of  workingmcn,  arc 
all  gentlemen;  they  lake  off  their  hats  and  use  the 
cuspidors  and  conduct  themselves  toward  me  with  a 
gentle  courtesy  worthy  of  a  Bayard.  In  nine  months 
only  one  ftiu.x  /><is  was  made,  and  that  was  by  a  man  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor;  he  was  asking  for  a  book 
at  the  desk  and  furtively  expectorated  on  the  carpet." 
The  librarian  said  also  that  this  one  instance  worried 
her  a  good  deal,  because  of  the  betrayal  of  the  confi- 
dence, by  this  individual,  reposed  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Pullman'  by  the  directors  of  the  library.  Mrs  Fake 
certainly  is'an  optimist  on  the  subject  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  average  man;  she  tells  with  pride  of  the  little 
courtesies  she  receives  from  the  workmen,  and  their 
pride  and  care  of  the  library.  It  was  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  Pullman  workmen  might  be  an  exceptional 
class ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  reasonable  presumption,  as 
thirty-five  hundred  men  would  prolwbly  include  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  of  men,  especially  when  there 
are  so  many  transients  among  them.  The  cause  is 
simplv  as  staled  ;  the  visitors  to  the  library  find  there 
a  lady,  and  their  own  gentlemanly  instincts  appealed  to; 
the  consequence  is  that  their  chivalry  responds  to  the 


trustful  appeal.  The  Pullman  Library  is  a  homily  upon 
the  successful  method  of  treating  American  workmen, 
and  the  solitary  policeman,  who  enjoys  a  sinecure,  pac- 
ing the  streets  of  the  town,  is  an  exemplification  of 
George  M.  Pullman's  method  of  applying  the  precepts 
of  the  homily.  "  Treat  a  man  as  you  want  to  find  him," 
appears  to  be  the  motto  of  Pullman,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  found  to  be  the  most  orderly,  well-regulated  and 
law-abiding  of  any  town  upon  the  continent.  The 
resident  agent  of  the  Pullman  Company  who  has  charge 
of  the  town  is  L.  W.  Henricks,  who  is' also  clerk  of  the 
village  of  Hyde  Park. 

The  officers  of  the  Pullman  Loan  and  Savings  Hank 
are:  George  M.  Pullman,  president;  W,  A.  Lincoln, 
secretary,  and  John  B.  Shea,  teller.  The  business  of 
the  bank  is  principally  local,  and  its  establishment  was 
principally  to  provide  a  place,  easy  of  access,  for  the 
workmen  to  deposit  their  savings,  and,  by  its  mere  ex- 
istence, be  an  incentive  to  them  to  be  frugal  and  provi- 
dent.   The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is  §100,000. 

The  lodge-room  is  commodious,  elegant  and  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
This  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  architec  tural  features  of 
the  city;  taste  and  elegance  are  displayed,  but  notwith- 
standing which  the  adaptability  of  the  structure  to  the 
use  for  which  it  is  destined  is  "particularly  observable. 
Elegance  and  practicability  are  usually  opposites.  The 
various  orders  at  present  in  Pullman  are  represented  by 
the  following  lodges: 

On  September  25,  1882,  a  charter  was  issued  to 
Court  Model,  No.  6,929,  A.  O.  of  F.,  with  the  following 
charter  members:  William  Tilling.  I>  Hamilton,  J 
Sullivan.  J.  J.  Hcalev,  L.  I.acousior,  T.  Sudds,  F.  C. 
Sudds,  N.  Poulson,  J.  F.  Kauffman,  W.  J.  Waddell, 
C.  Justison,  C.  S.  Algrcn,  S.  A.  Clark,  O.  W. 
Moodv,  W.  Adams.  John  McLean,  William  Rudy, 
G.  H.  Allen  and  F.  Gaulter.  The  first  officers  of  the 
court  were:  William  Tilling,  chief  ranger;  William 
Wlams,  sub-chief  ranger;  J.  V,  Halleka,  recording  sec 
retary;  W.  J.  Waddell,  financial  secretary;  John  Mc- 
Lean, treasurer;  I..  Lacousior,  senior  woodward;  I. 
Sullivan,  junior  woodward;  N.  Poulson,  senior  beadle, 
ami  F.  C.  Sudds,  junior  Ivcadle.  The  present  officers 
are:  William  1.  Waddell,  junior  past  chief  ranger;  John 
Hales,  chief  ranger;  J.  F.  Kauffman,  sub-chief  ranger; 
N.  P.  Sindcll,  recording  secretary;  J.  F.Smith,  financial 
secretary;  C.  Justison,  treasurer;  H.  T.  Webber,  senior 
woodward:  F.  Gaulter,  junior  woodward;  F.  Farr, 
senior  beadle,  and  S.  Shaw,  junior  lieadle.  'The  court 
membership  at  present  is  seventy  six. 

Crescent  Lodge,  Knights  of  Honor,  was  instituted 
and  officered,  in  January,  1884,  by  I).  L.  Carmichael, 
grand  dictator,  assisted  by  I'..  C.  Scovel,  deputy  grand 
dictator.  The  following  officers  were  installed:  Jesse 
Wardell,  dictator;  G.  H.  Peterman,  vice-dictator;  R.  H. 
Harold,  assistant  dictator:  J.  W.  Simpson,  reporter; 
George  Strange,  financial  reporter;  Evan  Roberts, 
treasurer;  K.  C.  Rockwell,  chaplain:  B.  II.  Curtis, 
guide;  S.  J.  Freed,  guardian:  John  Moore,  sentinel; 
John  McLean,  past  dictator;  Jesse  Wardell,  representa- 
tive to  Grand  Lodge;  L.  G.  Pass,  Robert  Rochester 
and  Evan  Roberts,  trustees. 

Pullman  Lodge,  No.  716,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized 
on  July  31,1882.  On  November  22,  18S2,  a  charier 
was  issued  to  the  following  charter  members:  James 
A.  Price.  E.  C.  Tourtelot,  George  B.  Hums,  John  Mc- 
Lean, Wyman  Perry,  J.  G.  Hinder,  W.  H.  Hall,  J.  S. 
Trainor,  O.  S.  Smith,  A.  B.  Swift,  J.  W.  Davis,  L.  Low- 
enthal,  G.  Otto  and  J.  R.  Nichols.  The  first  officers 
of  the  Lodge  were:  J.  A.  Price,  N.  G.;  E.  C.  Tourtelot. 
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V,  G.;  J.  S.  Trainor  *  R.  S.;  G.  B.  Burns,  T.j  [.  G. 
Hinder,  C;  O.  S.  Smith,  W.;  W.  Perrv,  R.  S.  N.  G.;  A, 
B.  Swift,  L.  S.  N.  G.;  L.  Lowenthal,  R.  S.  V.  G.;  J.W. 
Davis,  L  S.  V.  G.;  G.  Otto,  R.  S.  S.,  J.  R.  Nichols,  I. 

G.  ,  and  VV.  H.  Hall,  O.  G.  The  present  officers  are: 
I),  k.  Kstell.  N.  G;  L,  H.  Wilson,  V.G.;  J.  F.  Kauf- 
man, R.  S.;  W.  Pern-,  P,  S.;  F.  H.  Secord.  I'.;  J.  W. 
Groves,  VY.;  H.  L  Yanstone,  C:  J.  Vcstrom,  I.  G.;  W. 

H.  Hall,  0.  ('..;  B.  Brodhcad.  K.S  N.  C;  C.  J.  Wag- 
ner, I..  S.  N.  G.;  George  Fame-man,  R.  S.  V.  '('..;  N. 
Franzen,  L  S.  Y.  G;  J.  Helmki,  R,  S.  S.,  and  A.  John- 
son, L  S.  S. 

Palace  Lodge.  No.  765,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  received 
its  dispensation  on  November  t,  1881,  and  was  chartered 
on  October  4,  1SS3,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers: Fred  H.  Brown,  W.  H.  Hall,  L  H.  Walker, 
W,  H.  Joyce,  A.  C.  Rankin.  Albert  R,  Barker,  Thomas 
J.  Owens.  William  H.  Walsh,  John  Cannon,  J.  O. 
Brown.  Wyman  Perrv,  John  E.  W.  Campbell,  Robert 
W.  Scott.  W.  W.  Nelson,  Charles  E.  Avlin,  I.  M.  late, 
J  M.  Taylor,  D.  P.  Lanahan,  D.  R.  Estell*  lames  A. 
Kerr,  L  H.  Wilson,  Andrew  S.  Gilso,  Thomas  Prentice, 
F.  H.  Secord,  James  R.  Rcniif  and  T.  S.  Johnson.  The 
first  officers  were:  Fred.  H.  Brown,  W.  M  ;  W  H 
Hall.  S.  W.j  J.  F.  Ferguson,  J.  W  ;  A.  C.  Rankin,  S.; 
W.  H.  Joyce,  T.;  A.  (;.  Reynolds,  S.  D.;  W.  S.  Ellis,  |. 

A.  W  allace.  S.  S.;  H.  Stewart,  J.  S.,  and  Andrew 
S.  Gilso,  tyler.  Some  of  these  officers  were  absent 
mcmlicrs  of  other  lodges  who,  when  Palace  Lodge  was 
in  its  infancy,  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Lodge. 
The  present  officers  are:  Fred  H.  Brown,  W.  M  • 
L.  H.  Wilson,  S.  W.j  C.  E.  Aylin,  J.  W.j  William  H 
Walsh, f  S.;  W.  H.  Joyce,  T.J  J.  M.  Taylor,  S.  D.:  |. 
M.  Tate,  J.  D.;  J.  O.  Brown,  S.  S.;  D.  P.  Lanahan,  j. 
S.,  and  Andrew  S,  (lilso,  tyler.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  Masonic  year  and  now  ;  January,  1884] 
awaiting  installation,  are:  Fred  H.  Brown. "W  M  • 
L.  II.  Wilson.  S.  \V  :  C.  E.  Avlin,  J.  W.j  J.  0.  Brown,' 
S„  and  Wyman  Perry.  T.  The  deacons,  stewards  ami 
tyler  arc  necessarily  unappointcd. 

Harmony  Lodge,  No.  no,  K.  of  p.,  was  organized 
on  September  10,  iSSj,  with  seventeen  charter  mem- 
bers, and  forty-two  for  the  first  rank.  The  first  officers 
were:  C.  Bergman,  P.  C;  E.  Shcllgren,  C.  C;  C.  F. 
Rydberg.  Y  ('.;  C.  Svanson,  P.;  G.  Johnson,  M.  of  E.; 
J  C  Itergqvist.  M.  of  F.:  C.  O.  Ullin.  K.  of  R.  and  S.; 
J.  Ahlgren.  M.  A.;  C.  J.  Sandstrom.  I.  G.,  and  C  J 
Johnson.  O.  (;     The  present  officers  are:  F.  Pcderson, 

I.  C:  George  Farm-man.  C.  C;  John  Linde,  Y.  C; 
HansOse.  P.;  Charles  Bergcin.  M  of  E.;  Olof  Peter- 
son, M.  of  P.;  Charles  Lundgrcn.t  K  of  R.  and  S  • 
Christian  Ose.M.  A.;  John  Tolf,  I.  G  ,  and  0.  Ander- 
son, ().  G.  The  membership  at  present  comprises  one 
hundred  and  two  Knights  of  Pythian  chivalry 

Palace  City  Division,  No.  14,'  K.  of  P.,  WU  organized 
December  8,  1883.  and  chartered  January  z6,  1884,  on 
which  date  the  lollowing  officers  were  installed  bv  Grand 
Commander  Brand  of  Chicago,  assisted  bv  Grand  Com- 
missary Brennan  and  Sir  Knight  Herald  Peck:  Sir 
Knights.  L.  J.  Church,  Jr.,  commander;  H.  I)  W 
\  ogt,  lieutenant  commander:  G.  F.  Matthews,  herald- 
K  B.  Hotalmg.g  recorder;  W.  P.  Matthews,  treasurer-' 

,  1  u  XeIl>crg'  right  8uart';  F- W-  Pah|el'.  sentinel! 
and  J.  H.  Lammenng,  standard  l>earer.  The  division 
has  thirty-one  members. 

Calumet  Lodge,  No.  215,  A.  O.  17.  W,  was  insti- 

tFr.mi  wIkhb  lhc„  purticuUr.  wrre  lHl<||| 
.»rm  luniMAnl  ihi,  inf<.rn»jitioa. 
IFrom  wltorr.  lhr.r  flct»  were, 


tuted  in  May,  i88z,  by  Charles  L.  Wight.  D.  G.  M.  \V., 
with  forty-five  members,  and  the  following  officers: 
Charles  V.  Gross,  P.  M.  W.;  Joseph  Berry.  M.  W.- 
George S.  Asquith,  F.;  O.  B.  Smith,  O.;  Thco.  Von 
Kcenig,  recorder;  D.  Estell,  financier;  f.  W.  Koon,  re- 
ceiver; James  Sequa,  G.;  S.  S.  Marsh,  I.  W.,  and  J.  M 
Price.  O.  W.  The  Lodge  at  present  has  fifty-two  mem- 
bers and  the  following  officers:  D.  Estell,  P  M,  W  ; 
F.  Grabert,  M.  W.:  Joseph  Sequa,  P.;  R.  Gilbert,  0.; 
D.  I..  Beach,  recorder;  S.  N.  Pullen,  receiver;  C.  F  Al- 
ward,  financier;  J.  Condon.  G.;  J.  Mahon,  I.  W..  and  |. 
W.  Bruns,  O.  W.  The  trustees  are  Charles  Y.  Gross,* 
B.  Brodhcad  and  James  Sequa. 

Pullman  Choral  Soc  iety  was  organized  in  18S2.  It 
has  about  seventy-five  members,  and  its  practice  is  upon 
oratorios  and  No'vello's  harmonic  publications.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  the  society  usually  gives  enn- 
certs.  Its  officers  are:  W.  H,  Cork,  leader;  E.  Butcher, 
secretarv:  H.  O.  Rockwell,  treasurer;  William  Penrose, 
Daniel  Martin,  O.  I..  Chadwick,  J.  W.  Pae,  J.  N.  Chad- 
wick  and  W.  J.  Jacobs,  business  committee. 

The  Pullman  Gun  Club  will  shortly  lie  re-organized. 
Its  present  officers  are.  Directors:  Christopher  Barks 
president;  Alfred  B.  Elwes.  secretary;  James  E.  Mur- 
phy, treasurer:  Frank  Anderson  and  W.  Gray. 

The  theater  that  is  within  the  walls  of  the  Arcade 
Building  is  entitled  the 

"Pride  of  Pullman,"  and  is  thus  described:  Lo- 
cated above  the  first  floor,  the  approach  to  the  theater 
is  by  a  magnificently  carved  white  ash  stairway,  the  tie- 
signs  of  colonnades,  balustrades  and  newels  being  very 
elaborately  and  artistically  executed.  The  upper  land- 
ing consists  of  a  broad  and  spacious  vestibule  lighted  by 
handsome  Newell  chandeliers.  Against  its  north  wall 
stands  a  series  of  large  mirrors  reflecting  the  scene 
of  the  entire  vestibule,  and  the  great  arched  door- 
way of  heavily  carved  white  ash  opening  into  the  pretty 
little  foyer  beyond,  from  which  is  gained  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  beautiful  auditorium  and  general  interior  of 
the  theater.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  foyer  have  been 
arranged  two  daintily  appointed  little  dressing  moms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively.  On  entering  the 
auditorium,  the  eye  is  at  once  struck  with  the  rich  and 
harmonious  blending  of  color,  the  peculiarity  of  the  ar- 
chitecture and  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  whole 
interior  arrangement.  A  snug,  cosy  effect  has  been  ob- 
tained without  any  suggestion  of  inefficiency  or  close- 
ness, while  a  full  view  may  be  had  from  every  scat  in  the 
house.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
auditorium  is  dark  mahogany,  embellished  by  gilding. 
This  grave  effect  is  lightened,  however,  by  the  artistically 
tinted  walls,  which  diffuse  an  air  of  light  and  cheerful- 
ness, rendering.!  soft  outline  to  the  carvings  of  the  darker 
wood-work  and  thiis  robbing  them  of  their  sombreness. 
They  are  hand-pair.tcd  and  stenciled  in  oil,  the  body 
color  being  a  rich  purple,  and  gradually  verging 
delicate  rose  and  dove  color  as  it  approaches  the  frieze. 
The  design,  though  clinging  to  the  hexagonal,  is  not 
distinctly  apparent,  but  seems  rather  the  outgrowth  of 
varying  fancy,  while  it  does  not  lack  in  artistic  blending 
and  delicate  execution — blue,  olive,  orange,  bronze 
and  rose,  are  so  artistically  introduced  and  per- 
fectly blended,  that  there  is  nowhere  apparent  the 
offense  of  tawdrv  decoration  or  lla.shy  excess.  1  he 
frieze  is  charmiiiglv  executed,  being  floral  111  de- 
sign. The  ceiling  is  tastefullv  embellished  with  laven- 
der and  silver;  in  its  center  ri;cs  a  huge,  stained-glass 
skylight,  from  which  depends  a  magnificent  bronze 
chandelier  of  somewhat  elaborate  though  tasty  design, 
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and  although  presenting  the  appearance  of  exceeding 
ponderosity,  it  is  really  possessed  of  hut  little  weight. 
The  rail  and  balcony  trimmings  of  the  house  are  of  dark 
crimson  and  maroon;  the  opera  chain  are  folding,  with 
crimson  plush  backs  and  leather  seals.  The  door  is 
covered  with  a  body  Brussels  carpet,  which  in  color  and 
design  is  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  general  interior. 
Those  features,  however,  which  give  to  the  house  its 
quaint  and  beautiful  appearance,  are  the  boxes,  the  pro- 
scenium and  drop  curtain,  which  are  gems  in  coloring, 
design  and  execution.  The  boxes  are  exceedingly  novel 
and  striking  in  design,  being  decidedly  Moresque  in 
style,  with  many  little  domes,  minarets  and  spherical 
ornaments,  and  number  live  on  each  side.  They  also 
are  arranged  so  that  the  five  on  each  side  may  be  thrown 
into  one,  to  accommodate  large  parties.  '  The  main 
boxes  are  surmounted  by  a  pagoda  arrangement,  while 
the  single  box  next  to  the  proscenium  is  a  projecting 
balcony,  distinct  and  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the 
group.  The  woodwork  of  these  boxes  is  of  a  rich, 
dark  mahogany,  relieved  by  gilding,  a  prominent  part 
of  which  is  at  various  points  a  gilded  basket-work  de- 
sign, which  is  very  pleasing  in  effect.  The  arch  of  the 
proscenium  square  is  obtained  by  this  gilding.  Rich 
curtains  of  blue  and  maroon  raw  silk,  laced  with  gold 
thread,  shade  the  lower  Ixixes,  while  from  the  upper 
boxes  hang  very  heavy  embossed  olive  velvets,  present- 
ing an  tntemble  indescribably  rich  and  elegant.  The 
proscenium  and  first  side  sets  are  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted in  design  and  color,  and  while  in  thorough  keep- 
ing with  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  interior,  form  a 
soft  and  lilting  framework  for  the  drop  curtain,  which 
excels  in  every  particular  any  other  in  the  country,  The 
scene  is  taken  from  the  Orient,  and  depicts  a  Moresque 
balcony  with  elaborately  carved  colonnades  running 
into  graceful  arches  as  they  approach  the  cupola.  Upon 
the  polished  floor  stands  an  empty  chair,  of  Moorish  de- 
sign, over  one  arm  of  which  has  been  carelessly  thrown 
a  crimson  robe,  while  near  it  is  a  delicate  ebony  stand 
hung  with  slender  gold  chains  and  supporting  an  in- 
cense chalice  of  gold;  beyond  gleams  the  blue  water  of 
the  Hosphorus,  while  still  farther  in  the  distance  rise 
the  turrets  and  spires  of  a  Byzantine  town;  drawn  back 
from  the  scene  as  side  drapings,  by  slender  cords  of 
gold,  are  represented  heavy  curtains  of  old  gold  merged 
into  a  border  of  rich,  dark  green,  heavily  fringed  with 
gold.  The  perspective  is  simply  perfect,  the  color  is 
rich  anil  warm,  and  the  execution  most  delicate  and  ac- 
curate in  detail  and  entirety.  Mr.  Hughson  Hawley.  of 
the  Madison  Square  Theater  of  New  York  City,  de- 
signed the  drop  curtain,  and  the  chromatic  effect  of  the 
entire  auditorium.  The  stage  is  a  model  of  smooth 
working,  and  the  properties  are  arranged  with  a  view 
to  convenience  and  rapid  handling.  The  latest  improve- 
ments in  stage  apparatus  have  been  adopted  in  detail, 
and  a  perfect  system  of  electric  and  gas  apparatus 
reaches  every  part  of  the  theater.  The  dressing-rooms 
are  gems  of  neatness  and  convenience  of  arrangement, 
while  the  orchestra  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  theater. 
This  beautiful  temple  of  dramatic  art  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  §35,000.  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  arc  a  part 
of  the  Arcade  Building.  The  theater  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  one  thousand,  and  is  minutely  provided  with 
every  appurtenance  for  the  extinguishing  of  tire,  and 
amply  furnished  with  means  of  exit  for  the  audience  in 
case  of  a  conflagration.  Mr.  I'ullman  retains,  through 
his  stage  and  dramatic  business  manager,  direct  and 
personal  control  of  the  management  of  the  house,  and 
censorship  of  the  plays  whose  production  may  be  there 
contemplated. 


On  January  9,  1S83,  the  theater  was  formally  opened, 
when  the  Madison  Square  'Theater  Company  played 
"  Esmeralda,"  and  the  following  invited  guests  of  Mr. 
I'ullman  graced  the  auditorium  :  Messieurs  and  Mcs- 
dames  Wirt  Dexter,  William  Penn  Nixon,  Robert  Pat- 
terson, Kindley,  W.  A.  Lincoln.  O.  W.  Potter,  W.  C.  D. 
Grannis,  Murry  Nelson,  John  It.  JefTery,  K.  T.  Jeffcry. 
W.  W.  Kimball.  Charles  Towne,  H.  S.  Monroe,  Arthur 
Towne,  C.  M.  Henderson,  Sidney  Williams,  George 
Armour,  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  I„  M.  Johnson,  Edwin 
Walker,  A.  A.  Parker,  Thomas  Hoyne,  Michael  Y. 
Sheridan,  Henry  Field,  John  Jones,  James  McKay,  N. 
K.  Fairbank,  Charles  Barnes  Thompson,  Charles  Ham, 
G.  B.  Marsh,  Jesse  Spaulding,  W.  H.  Yolkmar,  John 
M.  Clark,  Stewart  Clark,  S.  B.  Cobb,  J.  McGregor 
Adams,  A.  S.  Chetlain.  K.  N.  Isham.  Jerome  Beccher,  T. 
B.  Blackstone,  C.  B.  Sawyer,  W.  K.  Strong,  J.  W.  Doane, 
Alfred  Cowles,  M.  Marsh,  John  C.Dunlevy,  J.  C.  Peasley, 
W.  F.  Cobb,  F.dson  Keith,  Lyman  Trumbull,  George 
L.  Dunlap,  C.  B.  Farwell,  H.  C.  Humphrey,  Byron  P. 
Moulton,  Harman  Spruance.  Marshall  Field,  'Thomas 
I..  Kimball,  J.  T,  and  Mrs.  Torrcnce.  Peter  and  Misses 
Van  Schaack,  Miss  Lizzie  Fames,  Mi's.  James  D.  Whit- 
morc.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Dunham,  Huntington  W.  Jack- 
sou.  Frank  Stone,  Robert  Barry,  O.  S.  A.  Sprague, 
Philip  Wadsworth,  Leslie  Carter,  A.  B.  Pullman.  Graeme 
Stewart,  R.  W.  Rathbone,  Jr.,  S.  G.  Field,  H.  J.  Kim- 
ball, I)  G.  Wells,  E.  W.  Hcnricks.  A.  Rapp,  George  F. 
Brown,  H.  A.  Richards,  John  McLean,  John  L.  Woods, 
James  H.  Smith,  S.  S.  Beman.  F.  G.  Secord,  R.  A. 
Parke.  Nicho.  F.  Cooke,  David  Swing  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Cox,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sanger.  Mrs.  II.  O. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Dr.  Irwin.  Mrs.  Helen  Mott,  the  Misses 
Pullman,  Doane,  Brooks,  Parkes ;  Emma  Wadsworth, 
the  Misses  Campliell,  Fannie  Cowles.  Fannie  Doane, 
Kitty  Arnold,  Jenny  King.  Nellie  Hibbard,  Rose  Buck- 
ingham, Francis  Keep,  Alice  Keep,  Lizzie  Isham  ;  the 
Misses  Jones,  Miss  Rucker,  Fannie  Matthews,  l-aura 
Kimball,  Mae  Kimball,  Miss  Wells.  Mrs.  Lucy  I).  Fake, 
Mrs.  Amos  T.  Hall,  Mrs.  Ludington;  Messrs.  Wirt 
Walker,  Frederick  Keep,  Alonzo  Page,  C.  Brunswick, 
Anson  Stager.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Norman  Williams, 
Charles  Munu,  Emerson  Tattle,  Samuel  W.  Allerton, 
B.  H.  Campbell,  Ben  Campbell,  Jr.,  William  H.  Chap- 
pell,  James  D.  Ludlam,  A.  S.  Applcton.  Daniel  Good- 
win. John  B.  Drake.  I..  J.  Gage,  A.  B.  Stone,  William 
Monroe,  W.  M.  Hibbard,  Professor  Fiske,  F.  Chandler, 
Henry  Norton,  William  Keep.  Henry  Isham,  T.  J. 
(ones'.  L  Russell  Jones,  De  Laskie  Miller,  Charles 
Schwartz.  M.  Bishop,  Arthur  Towne,  W.  H.  H.  Ben- 
yaurd.J.  F.  Gregory,  William  H.Clarke,  Daniel  Johnson, 
George  W.  Montgomery.  Louis  Fisher,  M.  Matthews, 
Watson  Blair.  Philo  Wilbur,  John  Crerar,  Jr.,  A.  S. 
Weinsheimer,  II.  H.  Hewitt,  M.  Nichols.  G.  H.  Quinn, 
E.  A.  (ewett,  George  M.  Gray,  O.  A.  Lochrane,  Jesse 
Meeha'n,  L.  M.  Bennett,  L.  G.  Matthews  and  N.  F. 
Barrett. 

At  8:30  p.  M.  the  audience  was  seated  anil  the  cur- 
tain rose,  displaying  George  M.  Pullman  in  the  center ; 
on  his  right  were  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Marshall  Field, 
Lyman  'Trumbull,  Norman  Williams.  C.  B.  Farwell,  (>. 
W.  Potter,  T.  B.  Blackstone,  N.  K.  Fairbank  and  J. 
Russell  Jones  ;  while  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Pullman  were 
Philip  II.  Sheridan.  John  Crerar,  Lyman  J.  Gage.  J.W. 
Doane,  David  Swing,  O.  A.  Lochrane,  Bdson  Keith, 
and  B.  H.  Campbell.  Mr.  Pullman  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  said  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  In  behalf  of  my  associates 
and  myself,  I  desire  to  say.  that  wc  feel  extremely 
gratified  by  the  presence  of'  this  large  audience,  com- 
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prising  so  many  distinguished  people,  assembled  in 
honor  of  this  opening.  I  am  very  happy  to  announce 
the  presence  with  us  to-night  of  a  gentleman  of  national 
reputation,  who  has  generously  consented  to  make  a 
brief  address  upon  topics  suggested  by  this  occasion. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Honorable  Stewart  I..  Woodford,  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Woodford  then  spoke  as  follows;  and  in  his 
speech  has  so  aptly  described  and  eulogized  Pullman, 
that  it  is  an  essay  in  itself. 

••  Ladies  axi>  GextlkMKM:  Entire  frankness  is,  I 
am  sure,  the  best  policy  for  me  to  night.  Although 
our  generous  host  asked  me  to  come  a  thousand  miles 
to  be  with  you  at  this  christening  of  a  city,  I  was  still 
very  glad  to  accept.  1  hud  read  much  of  1'ullnian;  I 
had  heard  much  of  its  purpose;  and  I  wanted  to  know 
something  of  the  method  and  scope  of  what  was  being 
done  here.  I  wished  to  see  and  study  it  for  myself,  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  on  the  spot  I  fancied  that  a  few  can- 
did, earnest  words  of  sympathy,  and  good  wishes,  might 
justify  my  being  here. 

"  Hut  I  have  found  so  much  more  than  I  had  hoped 
to  find;  so  much  more  has  been  done  than  I  had  ex- 
pected; so  much  more  is  here  than  I  had  even  dreamed 
possible,  that  I  must  frankly  say,  had  I  formed  any  just 
idea  of  what  Pullman  really  is,  I  would  not  have  conic, 
but  should  have  left  these  words  of  welcome  and  of 
benediction  to  be  spoken  by  some  one  else  more  fitly. 

•'  It  was  Sunday  when  I  reached  this  factory-town. 
I  strolled  through  its  streets  and  by  its  shops;  into  its 
church,  arcade  and  library.  All  was  quiet,  orderly  and 
restful.  Yesterday  1  came  again.  The  town  was  then 
at  work;  it  was  full  of  labor;  full  of  energy;  rich  in  ac- 
complished results;  richer  far  in  the  prophecy  of  a  sure 
future. 

"It  is  just  possible  that  you  who  come  to-night  as 
visitors  from  Chicago;  that  even  you  who  live  and  work 
here,  and  arc  thus  most  familiar  with  its  form,  have  not 
as  yet  comprehended  what  this  town  of  Pullman  really 
is  and  what  it  really  means.  Pardon  such  frank  speak- 
ing. Hut  right  under  your  eyes  there  is  being  worked 
out  a  sum  in  practical  business  and  in  business-like 
liberality,  which,  if  successful,  is  to  demonstrate  the 
money  value  of  the  golden  rule.  To  me  Pullman 
proves,  in  hard,  practical  dollars  and  cents,  that  it  pavs 
to  iove  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  I  stepped  from  the 
cars.  Beauty,  grace,  art  met  me  on  every  hand.  I  had 
seen  landscape  gardening  elsewhere.  Here  was  also 
architectural  gardening.  Eye  and  taste  were  at  once 
content  and  glad. 

"I  went  into  the  great  workshops,  and.  to!  beauty 
was  subordinate  to  use.  There  was  order,  there  was 
symmetry,  there  was  honest  labor  efficiently  at  work. 
I  his  is  the  marvel  of  organizing  genius — to  create  and 
use  great  power,  and  yet  never  to  forget  the  necessity 
and  utility  and  beauty  of  perfect  acc  uracy  in  the  most 
minute  detail.  So  Nature  works.  So  works  the  best 
human  brain  when  it  does  the  best  things  either  in 
coarsest  production  or  in  most  delicate  art.  Nature  is 
ever  strong,  yet  nature  never  neglects  either  detail  or 
beauty.  With  giant  force  she  heaves  the  tides  in  resist- 
less Rood,  and  yet  with  most  exquisite  tints  she  paints 
the  shell  that  her  waves  toss  up  at  play  and  leave  as  lov- 
ing gift  upon  the  shore.  All  this  strength  and  all  this 
accuracy  of  detail  1  saw  in  the  gnat  water-tower;  in  the 
powerful  forcing-pumps;  in  the  system  of  sewerage;  in 
the  Corliss  engine  with  its  Centennial  memories  and  its 
Centennial  suggestions;  in  the  patient  care  and  prudent 
thrift  which  picked  up  the  tiniest  shaving  and  made  it 
fuel;  and  in  the  scientific  art  which  condensed  each  drop 


of  steam,  until  even  from  the  engines'  waste  a  crystal 
lakelet  Hashes  into  beauty. 

'•  Thus  power,  brain,  art  and  labor  work  together 
producing  things  of  use  in  forms  of  loveliness.  Noth- 
ing wasted;  nothing  lost.  Order  without  tyranny  and 
economy  without  meanness. 

"  From  the  shops  I  passed  into  the  streets.  They 
are  graded,  guttered,  sewered,  lighted,  and  planted  with 
trees.  In  the  summer,  as  1  am  told,  they  are  bordered 
with  lawns  and  bright  with  flowers. 

"  From  street  to  house  and  tenement,  where  each 
tan  have  that  for  which  he  can  pay.  But  the  cheapest 
tenement  has  the  three  essentials  of  life:  good  air,  plenty 
of  it;  good  light,  plenty  of  it;  good  water,  plenty  of  it. 
The  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  not  clean  in  Pullman 
has  literally  no  excuse.  It  must  be  for  love  of  dirt.  It 
cannot  be  for  lack  of  the  means  to  be  clean.  Clean 
streets  will  teach  the  people  to  be  clean.  Beauty  and 
order  without  will  produce  neatness  and  comfort  within. 
The  teachings  of  village  and  street  will  be  reflected  in 
humblest  home  and  smallest  tenement. 

"  From  house  and  home  I  went  to  the  market.  From 
the  market  to  the  stores.  From  stores  to  play-grounds 
boat -course,  to  school,  and  church;  from  church  to  lib- 
rary, Arcade  and  theater,  and  nosvhere  did  I  find  gam- 
ing-table, bar-room  or  brothel.  Everywhere  is  utility, 
order,  cleanliness,  beauty.  These  are  the  silent  teach- 
ers that  minister  to  eye,  to  heart,  to  brain.  They  must 
make  men  live  more  cleanly  lives  within  as  well  as  with- 
out. They  must  help  Children,  women  and  men  to 
grow  into  sweeter,  whiter,  nobler  and  more  productive 
manhood. 

"  As  I  saw  these  things,  I  asked  myself:  How  has 
this  come?  Rather — for  I  fancy  that  things  seldom 
come — how  has  this  been  done  ? 

"  Less  than  three  years  ago  here  was  low,  swampy 
prairie-land  lying  idle,  almost  useless  beside  Lake  Calu- 
met. 

'•  But  just  this  fact  made  it  possible  to  secure  enough 
land  at  reasonable  cost  to  make  such  an  experiment  fea- 
sible. The  idea  was  a  large  one,  and  it  needed  a  full- 
sized  lot  in  which  it  could  be  planted  and  grow. 

"Then  there  was  in  the  great  car  company  a  busi- 
ness that  required  the  employment  of  regiments  of  di- 
versified labor.  That  labor'  is  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
honest  muscle  that  shovels  coal  and  piles  pig  iron,  to 
the  art  which  rivals  nature  in  the  hue  and  form  of  the 
lily  tliat  it  paints,  and  in  the  glass  that  it  engTaves  with 
almost  the  delicate  tracery  of  winter's  frost. 

••Diversity  of  labor,  diversity  of  gift,  diversity  of 
thought  and  skill,  is  the  condition  of  successful  human 
union.  Here  was  such  a  business  need,  in  a  corporation 
that  builds  the  car  for  heaviest,  rudest  freight,  and  yet 
that  puts  upon  the  rail  a  carriage  combining  strength, 
use,  beauty  and  luxury  such  as  even  Cleopatra  never 
knew  as  she  floated  in  her  perfumed  barge  with  silken 
sails  upon  the  waters  of  the  mystic  Nile.  Such  palace 
cars  as  are  here  built  even  royalty  has  not  yet  equaled 
on  modern  continental  railways. 

"There  was  place;  there  was  business  need;  there 
was  also  sufficient  capital  to  do  the  required  thing,  when 
it  had  been  intelligently  demonstrated  that  the  effort 
would  pay  as  well  in  dollars  and  cents  as  in  the  larger 
and  better  and  more  enduring  results  of  happier  and 
liciter  manhood. 

"  Hut  place,  and  need,  and  money  would  have  been 
powerless  had  not  the  brain,  the  vision,  the  will  and  the 
courage  lieeu  found.  In  a  word,  there  were  the  condi- 
tions of  just  such  an  effort  and  just  such  a  result,  ami 
the  man  alone  was  needed.    And  he  was  there.  He 
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here.  You  know  him  as  your  neighbor.  Vou  love  him 
as  your  friend.  You  speak  his  name  and  you  have 
christened  the  town. 

•'  This  :s  indeed  a  monument  worthy  of  a  brave, 
wise,  just  and  liberal  man.  But  there  is  here  a  likeness 
that  is  more  than  in  name.  In  its  industry,  in  its  returns 
of  economy  and  frugality  and  viae  financial  results;  in 
its  order,  in  its  quiet,  in  its  comfort,  in  its  culture  and 
its  beauty,  this  town  expresses  the  brain  and  heart  and 
manhood  of  your  friend  as  fully  as  its  name  repeals  his 
own. 

"Such  is  this  place  in  its  form.  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions that  made  its  creation  |x>ssible.  And  now  you 
logically  ask  that  which  I  have  almost  answered  in  tell- 
ing what  Pullman  is  and  funv  it  has  been  built.  Why  was 
it  wise  to  do  the  thing  as  it  is  being  done  ? 

"  Let  me  attempt  a  simple  answer.  This  great  palace 
car  company  operates  its  lines  from  Brindisi,  by  the 
far  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Golden  (late  of  Cali- 
fornia. Its  cars  are  peculiar  in  construction.  It  must 
build  them  for  itself.  To  build  them  most  economically 
and  best  the  company  <  an  also  build  all  other  cars  of 
every  grade  for  every  kind  of  use.  The  demand  is 
enormous.  Five  great  shops  are  thus  used  to-day,  at 
St.  Louis,  at  Detroit,  at  Klmira,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
here  at  Pullman.  Here  alone  two  thousand  men  are 
thus  employed. 

"  Needing,  using  this  army  of  industry,  you  and  I 
can  see  the  wisdom  of  having  this  labor  close  by  the 
factory  and  shops. 

"Then  follows,  from  simplest  rules  of  practical 
economy,  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with  this  labor  fairly 
and  justly.  The  employer  who  gives  his  laborer  the  liest 
borne  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  secure  fair  interest  on 
the  investment,  by  so  much  really  increases  that  labor- 
er's wages.  It  for  every  dollar  that  a  man  can  earn  in 
Chicago  it  costs  him  ninety  cents  to  live,  his  profit  is 
just  ten  cents.  If  he  can  get  just  as  good  living  here 
for  eighty-five  cents,  he  practically  on  the  same  wages 
earns  five  cents  to  each  dollar  more  here  than  he  docs 
there.    That  is.  he  saves  live  cents  to  the  dollar  more. 

'•  So  if  it  was  wise  to  secure  cheaper  houses  for  the 
men,  it  was  even  wiser  to  secure  belter  houses,  so  that 
the  wife  and  child  should  lie  happier  during  the  day. 
and  the  man  happier  when  he  comes  home  at  night  tired 
anil  needing  rest  for  eye  and  heart,  as  well  as  body. 
The  dirty  tenement  and  the  unwashed  and  uncombed 
wife  and  the  dirty  and  unkempt  children  drive  men 
from  home  to  groggerv  and  saloon.  The  flower  in  the 
pathway:  the  tree  by  the  sidewalk;  the  church  spire; 
the  lighted  and  warm  and  graceful  Arcade;  the  reading 
room  and  library;  the  ball  ground;  the  boat  course  anil 
the  theater  are  worth  all  they  cost  in  dollars  and  cents, 
because  of  the  interest  in  dollars  and  cents  that  they 
will  certainly  return.  They  will  pay,  I  know  they  will 
pay.  because  they  will  help  the  working  people  of  Pull- 
man to  grow  upward  as  God  meant  that  labor  should 
grow,  and  not  downward  as  capital,  tempted  by  the 
devil  of  selfishness  and  greed,  has  so  often  compelled 
labor  to  grovel  and  debase  itself. 

"Then  if  beauty  and  cleanliness,  and  recreation  and 
culture  counted  in  securing  just  money  returns,  the 
next  step  was  naturally  to  provide  honest  shops  and 
stores  for  sale  of  honest  food  at  honest  prices;  schools 
for  children;  churches  for  those  who  would  worship; 
play-grounds  for  athletic  sports;  boat  tracks:  books  for 
those  who  would  read,  and  the  theater  for  such  as  felt 
need  of  such  recreation.  As  1  have  already  said,  it  all 
pavs  and  will  pay.  Men  must  play  !  Men  will  play  ! 
They  must  have  and  will  have  rest  and  recreation. 
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They  will  have  it  in  virtuous  forms  and  under  virtuous 
conditions,  or  they  will  get  it  unde/  vicious  forms  and 
under  vicious  conditions. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  suffering  that  is  kept  from 
the  women  and  children  of  this  factory  town  by  the 
absence  of  the  groggerv  and  the  gin  mill,  I  know  that 
the  mothers  and  little  ones  in  many  a  small,  clean  tene- 
ment are  to-night  blessing  the  loving  heart  and  wise 
brain  and  resolute  purpose  that  made  such  homes  |w>s- 
sible  for  the  working  people  here  in  Pullman. 

"  Hut  to  go  back.  All  this  chance  for  manly  sport 
and  healthful  recreation  for  body  and  brain  are  not 
given  as  charity,  but  are  wisely  and  justly  furnished  to 
all  who  need  and  will  pay  fair  prices  for  fair  enjoyment. 
So  the  whole  is  done  from  no  false  philanthropy,  with 
no  suggestion  of  sickly  charity,  but  on  the  square  and 
business-like  basis  that  there  is  a  commercial  value  in 
beauty,  and  that  fair  and  generous  dealings  with  your 
brother  man  earns  and  will  pay  good  interest.  Thus 
the  old  argument  of  schools  is  answered.  The  useful 
is  beautiful.  The  truly  beautiful  is  and  must  be  useful. 
Capital  does  not  here  seek  to  rob  labor.  Nor  does  it 
seek  to  coddle  and  emasculate  and  pauperize  labor. 
I-ibor  does  not  here  seek  to  cheat  capital,  or  to  steal 
from  it,  or  borrow  from  it,  or  beg  from  it.  Labor 
earns  its  own  wages,  pavs  its  own  wav.  and  respects 
itself. 

"  These,  as  they  seem  to  me,  are  some  few  of  the 
reasons  why  it  was  very  wise  to  build  Pullman,  and  try 
this  great  e.\|>eriment  under  such  fair  and  broad  con- 
ditions. 

"  Hut  what  of  the  future  ?  Whither  does  this  effort 
lead  ?  1  do  not  dream  that  the  millennium  is  about  to 
dawn  even  at  Pullman.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  ser- 
pent does  not  hiss  even  under  the  rose  leaves  of  this 
Kden.  Strange  if  there  is  not  still  a  fib  on  the  lips  of 
some  Eve.  and  cowardice  in  the  heart  of  some  Adam 
even  here.  But  here  there  is  at  least  a  fair,  earnest 
effort  to  adjust  and  equalize  the  conditions  between 
labor  and  Capital. 

"  As  I  have  walked  these  streets  and  looked  upon 
these  homes,  I  have  recalled  the  factory  and  mining 
towns  as  I  saw  them  in  Italy,  and  France,  and  Germany, 
and  Belgium,  and  England. 

"  Thus  recalling  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  I  have 
said,  all  honor  to  the  loving  heart  and  strong,  wise 
brain  which  here  demonstrate,  so  that  the  coldest  may 
feel  and  the  blindest  may  sec,  that  the  true,  essential 
and  enduring  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  forever 
one. 

••  When  1  earn  one  dollar  and  save  therefrom  ten 
cents,  I  am  just  that  far  and  to  that  extent  a  member  of 
the  capitalist  class.  Capital  is  only  the  difference  be- 
tween what  labor  earns  and  what  labor  spends.  That 
saving,  wherever  it  may  be  invested,  in  shop  or  savings 
bank,  is  allied  to  the  great  millions  of  the  business  world. 
It  runs  into  them  and  blends  with  them,  just  as  the 
mountain  rivulet  runs  into  the  sea.  Let  it  be  the  part 
of  wise  capital  to  know  and  to  act  on  the  knowledge 
that  precisely  as  the  sea  must  give  back  its  waters  to 
the  mountain  stream  through  absorption,  cloud  and 
returning  rainfall,  so  capital  must  return  its  strength 
and  sustenance  to  labor.  Otherwise  capital  itself  would 
be  dried  up  and  disappear. 

"  Thus  I  answer  that  the  reasonable  expectation  is, 
and  I  think  the  sure  and  certain  result  must  be,  that  this 
effort,  if  bravely  continued  and  wisely  controlled,  must 
be  successful,  'it  will  help  the  laborer.  It  will  help 
the  capitalist.  The  corporation  and  the  working  peo- 
ple must  be  alike  benefited.    J  ust  as  surely  as  the  be- 
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ginning  was  wise,  the  end  will  be  beneficent.  This  is 
not  experiment.  The  idea  was  involved  in  that  first 
idea  of  beauty  and  "harmony  subservient  to  use  and 
comfort,  to  answer  which  the  first  Pullman  palace  car 
was  built.  In  7863  or  1S64  they  were  put  in  use.  And 
just  as  surely  as  they  wheeled  their  way  at  once  into 
being  a  necessity,  and  proved  themselves  a  wise  invest- 
ment, just  so  surely  this  experiment  of  a  factory  town, 
where  beauty,  books,  art  and  culture  adorn  labor  and 
lighten  its  burdens  and  increase  its  joys,  is  already  an 
accomplished  and  demonstrated  success.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experiment    It  is  a  proved  result. 

"  To  what  does  it  lead  ?  1  can  keep  you  no  longer 
by  what  must  at  the  best  be  only  brief  analysis  and 
unsatisfactory  suggestion.  Shall  'men  be  manlier  for 
this  brave  effort  ?  Shall  women  be  sweeter  and  kind- 
lier? Shall  children  be  more  hopeful  and  more  aspir- 
ing ?  Schools  shall  here  culture  and  teach.  Churches 
shall  lift  the  people  up  by  simpler  faith  and  broader  and 
more  Christ-like  charity.  Hooks  shall  broaden  and  art 
snail  develop.  Men  must  thus  he  manlier  and  better, 
for 

"  '  Man,  though  he  bnrcth  the  brand  of  »in. 

And  the  fle*h  and  the  devil  have  hound  him, 
Hath  a  spirit  within,  to  old  Eden  akin, 
Only  nurture  up  liilcn  around  him.' 

"  Pullman  will  build  cars,  and  will  teem  with  mani- 
fold production.  Labor  will  earn  fair  wages  and  capital 
will  get  generous  returns.  But  better  than  factory,  and 
richer  than  material  production  :  sweeter  than  flowers 
and  more  beautiful  than  theater,  or  library,  or  church, 
shall  be  the  manhood  that  will  be  developed  here." 

The  curtain  then  dropped,  and  at  nine  o'clock  rose 
upon  the  first  scene  of  "  Esmeralda."  This  episode  of 
Carolina  life  was  well  presented  and  enjoyed  by  the 
auditory.  Somewhat  of  a  coincidence  is  in  the  fact, 
that  in  a  few  days  more  than  one  year  from  that  night' 
another  play  representing  life  in  Carolina  was  exhibited: 
"The  Mountain  Pink."  Apart  from  its  wilt  At  fc/ut, 
this  latter  melodrama  is  distinctively  of  Chicago;  written 
by  Chicago  authors — Morgan  Hate's  ami  Elwyn  A.  Bar- 
ron—owned  by  a  Chicago  man  and  played  bv'a  Chicago 
company. 

The  Arcade  Building  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  anil  sixty-four  feet  wide,  and  is 
ninety  feet  high.  Just  south  iif  this  building  are  the 
livery  stables,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  ami  containing' stalls  for  fifty-six 
horses.  A  portion  of  the  front  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Pullman  Fire  Department,  which  was 
organized  on  August  j.  1SS1,  as  a  volunteer  hose  com- 
pany, with  apparatus  consisting  of  two  two-wheeled 
hose-carts.  The  inaugurators  of  the  department  were  • 
Sinde».  1  SarKkrg,  F.  Mathews." 
Frank  Robins,  William  Palmer,  W.  Mathews.  M.  Saxon 

t  S-  '  9-  W'  Samso".  J-  W.  Roy,  H.  Potter,  j' 
Mason,  Iheodore  Yon  Kocnig  and  J.H.  Fraver  The 
first  officers  were  :  J.  Yogt.  chief ;  O.  \Y.  Samson,  cap- 
tain ;  J.  U.  Roy.  lieutenant ;  Harvev  Poller,  secretary 
anil  ).  Mason,  treasurer.  The  present  constituency  of 
the  department  is  as  follows  :  J.  Yogt,  chief,  and  Nel- 
son P.  Smdcll,  secretary. 

Hose  Company  No.  t-O.  W.  Moody,  captain  ;  \V 
Palmer,  lieutenant  ;  F.  Mathews.  Frank'  Robins.  Otto 
Rhvbuck  T.  A.  White.  Edward  Klatt,  William  Lyons 
ami  k.  (iihson,  members. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1  — |ohn  H 
Frayer,  captain  ;  H.  Wurman,  lieutenant ;  Ernest  Klatt! 
William  Denton,  J.  Sanders.  J.  Frame  driver.  A.  M. 


Hoover,  J.  Kcttler,  J.  Mathews  and  L.  Laycock, 

bers. 

The  department  has  a  thoroughly  equipped  engine- 
house  ;  thiee  two-wheeled  hose-carts;  one  four-wheeled 
hose  cart,  said  to  be  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped 
cart  ever  manufactured,  and  the  only  one  of  this  espc- 
rial  kind  in  the  United  States  ;  one  hook-and-ladder 
truck  ;  four  horses,  and  nine  thousand  feet  of  linen, 
rubber  anil  cotton  hose.  The  department  is  thoroughly 
systematized  and  admirably  organized  ;  the  members 
are  workmen  in  the  various  factories,  and  at  an  alarm 
being  given,  they  have  specific  duties  to  perform  imme- 
diately. Apparatus,  such  as  Habcock  extinguishers, 
pikes,  two  thousand  five  hundred  rubber  buckets,  etc., 
is  distributed  in  all  the  workshops,  and  thus  the  firemen, 
in  chtse  juxtaposition  to  the  article  most  needful  for  the 
exigency  created  by  the  fire,  can  sei/.c  that  article,  and 
are  ready  for  efficient  service  the  moment  an  alarm  is 
sounded,  and  no  needless  scani|K-ring  and  swarming  it 
performed.  The  horse-truck  and  men  have  been 001  nf 
the  house  and  on  their  way  to  a  fire  twelve  seconds  from 
the  sounding  of  the  gong.  Each  building  is  provided 
with  private  lire-plugs,  and  departmental  plugs  are  lib- 
erally located  upon  the  streets.  Immediately  south  of 
the  livery  stable  building  is  the  Casino,  wherein  the 
Episcopal  congregation  meet,  and  south  of  that  is  the 
public  school.  ' 

The  Pullman  public  school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  is  furnished  with  every  scholastic 
adjunct  to  help  the  little  learners  up  the  rugged  ascent 
of  the  Hill  of  Knowledge.  The  building  has  three 
stories  anil  fourteen  rooms  ;  all  are  glittering  with  light 
and  cleanliness  and  are  ventilated  and  warmed  with 
scrupulous  care.  The  stairs  have  low,  broad  steps  and 
frequent  landings.  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  arc 
attached  to  each  school-room,  and  the  interior  is 
finished  in  light  wood-work  and  with  light-colored, 
painted  walls.  The  building  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
eight  hundred  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  building  there 
are  two  rooms  used  for  school  purposes  which  have 
been  in  operation  since  the  fall  of  1SS2  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Foundry  Building,  the  teachers  of  which  arc  F. 
Baker  and  Miss  Mary  Everest.  These  two  rooms  arc 
maintained  to  furnish  educational  advantages  to  schol- 
ars under  the  fourth  grade  :  the  school-house  being  too 
far  removed  from  the  homes  of  little  children  that  arc 
situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  south  of,  the  Allen  Car 
Wheel  Works.  Children,  however,  that  arc  graded 
above  the  fourth,  wherever  their  habitation,  attend  the 
main  school. 

The  first  school  was  held  in  two  rooms  in  the  depot 
building  with  about  forty  scholars,  on  November  31, 
1881.  The  first  teachers  were  D,  R.  Martin  ami  Mrs. 
I.  N.  Biden,  and  in  a  month  their  pupils  increased  to 
seventy.  Miss  Aggie  Brennan  was  then  added  to  the 
preceptors,  and  another  room  utilized  for  a  school- 
room ;  but  these  accommodations  were  inadequate.  In 
the  beginning  of  18S2,  two  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the 
freight  bouse,  and  the  market  hall  was  used;  anil  eight 
teachers  were  employed,  liesidcs  two  who  taught  in  the 
two  rooms  in  the  Foundry  Block.  The  present  school 
was  occupied  about  February  1,  1883.  In  both  schools 
there  arc  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupil" 
enrolled.  The  teachers  are:  L.  M.  Yosburgh,  Ada 
Johnson,  Lucy  Silk,  Florence  Ferguson,  Helen  Fergu- 
son, Mrs.  I.  N.  Biden.  Misses  Belle  Dresser,  Florence 
Underwood,  Ida  Sunderland.  Catherine  Dolton  ami 
Bertha  Barnes,  assistants.  The  school  district  ■ 
bounded  by-  Ninety-fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
teenth streets,  and  Indiana  and  Stony  Island  extended 
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avenues  and  in  the  summer  of  1883  it  bad  one  thousand 
and  tight  hundred  under  twenty-one  years  old  ;  about 
one  thousand  between  six  and  twenty-one,  and  about 
fifty-one  hundred  total  population. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide high  school  studies  and  tuition,  as  soon  as  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  youth  of  Pullman  demands  it. 
In  the  first  school  month  of  the  year  18S3.  sixty-five  per 
centum  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  first  and  second  gratles 
of  instruction,  and  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  scholars 
were  in  the  first  grade.  These  figures  will,  of  course, 
be  materially  changed  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
scholastic  year,  and  it  is  w  fact  that  there  has  been 
virtually  no  demand  for  high  school  curriculum.  The 
Board  of  Education  are:  John  McLean,  M.  !>.,  presi- 
dent ;  E.  W.  Henricks,  clerk  ;  J.  Christiansen,  N.  P. 
Van  Winkle  and  E.  C.  Tourtelot,  members. 

Southeast  of  the  depot,  at  the  junction  of  Stephen- 
inn*  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  anil  Twelfth  Street 
stands  the  Market  House,  wherein  meats  and  vegetables 
arc  exposed  for  sale,  and  butchers  and  green  grocers 
are  restricted  to  this  building  to  pursue  their  business. 
Upon  the  second  floor  is  a  large  hall  where  religious 
services  and  public  meetings  are  held.  Its  seating 
capacity  is  six  hundred  persons.  South  from  the  depot, 
along  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  Boulevard 
or  Florence  Avenue  1,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  Pullman 
Depot,  standing  upon  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Pullman 
&  Southern  Railroad,  winch  line  is  operated  in  the 
interests,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  manufactures  of 
Pullman,  and  those  who  promote  them.  The  depot  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  same  architectural  elegance  and 
taste  that  defines  other  buildings  in  Pullman.  North- 
east of  this  depot  stands  the  gas  works.  The  building 
is  one  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feel,  ami 
therein  is  manufactured  about  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  Lowe  water-gas  per  diem.  This  gas  is  made 
from  naphtha  and  coal  ;  the  naphtha  being  passed 
through  incandescent  coal,  while  commingled  with 
superheated  steam.  The  gas  thus  formed  is  then  passed 
through  lime,  which  abstracts  all  impurities.  The  gas 
works  are  under  the  charge  of  Kdgar  Williams,  who  is 
al>o  the  eugineer-in-charge  of  the  various  municipal 
works.  At  the  gas  works  also  are  kept  gas  pipes, 
fittings  and  fixtures.  The  city  has  eight  miles  of  gas- 
mains,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  street  lamps,  which 
are  supplied  from  these:  works,  the  gas  is  largely  used 
for  conking  and  healing  purposes  ;  the  Hotel  Florence 
using  it  exclusively  to  heat  its  kitchen  ranges.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Boulevard,' on  the  shore  of  I-ike  Calumet,  stand 
the  Grand  Stands.  It  is  an  accepted  physiological  dic- 
tum that  the  plav  of  those  engaged  in  laborious  occu- 
pations, to  Ik  acceptable  to  them,  must  be  of  an  atheletic 
character ;  it  is  also  a  necessity  for  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  sedentary  employments  that  they  should  en- 
gage in  outdoor  amusements,  anil  to  fulfill  these  two 
requirements,  Mr. Pullman  determined  to  make  grounds 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  dredging-machine  was 
accordingly  set  to  work,  and  by  its  means  a  piece  of 
land  was  separated  from  the  main  land  ;  the  channel 
thus  made  formed  an  excellent  water-course  for  boating 
purposes,  and  a  skating-pond  in  winter,  although  the 
Calumet  Lake  makes  an  excellent  rmk.  A  bridge  con- 
nects the  island  with  the  main  land.  The  base-ball  and 
cricket  park  is  on  the  main  land,  immediately  south  of 
the  gasworks.  The  action  of  Mr.  Pullman  in  provid- 
ing the  land-and-water  arena  was  heartily  appreciated. 

•  Th«  «rt*u  running  north  and  «outh  arc  lumrd  M..r*r,  Wall,  Slej*cn«.ll, 
PullMi  and  Kric%»on  .ivrniKi. 


and  an  Athletic  Association  formed.  The  officers  are: 
E.  W.  Henricks,  president ;  I).  R.  Martin,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  J.  P.  Hopkins,  treasurer  ;  Alex.  Harper,  secretary, 
and  W.  C.  Dole,  [r  ,  athletic  instructor.  The  directors 
arc:  E.  W.  Henricks,  J.  P.  Hopkins.  |.  L.  Woods. 
M.  A.  Lincoln.  F.  A.  Secord,  J.  W.  Hazl'ehurst.  Jesse 
Warded,  John  McLean,  A.  Rapp,  D.  R.  Martin,  and 
Alex.  Harper.  The  Pullman  Athletic  Association  is 
one  of  the  clubs  constituting  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Amateur  Rowing  Association,  whose  sixth  annual  re- 
gatta was  held  at  Pullman,  on  July  27  and  28,  1883. 
The  Pullman  boat  Club  furnished  contestants  at  the 
regatta  as  follows:  Four-oared  gig:  < >.  L.Holmes, 
D.  R.  Martin,  J.  E.  Hinkins,  J.  M.  Price  ;  coxswain,  C. 
Bronson.  Six  entries,  Senior  four  :  Same  oarsmen. 
Six  entries.  Six-oared  barge:  O.  L.  Holmes,  I).  R. 
Martin,  J.  E.  Hinkins  J.  M.  Price,   Hawkes,  Hu- 
bert Woods  ;  coxswain,  C.  Bronson.  Six  entries.  The 
regatta  was  a  success,  but  the  coffers  of  the  Athletic 
Association  was  not  aggrandized  by  its  occurrence;  this 
the  officers  intend  to  remedy,  and  as  they  arc  all 
practical  business  men.  as  well  as  anient  acolytes  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that 
future  exhibitions,  under  the  auspices'  of  the  Athletic 
Association,  will  be  profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable. 
They  have  an  excellent  gymnasium,  and  in  addition  to 
the  boat  club,  have  a  cricket  club  and  a  base-ball  club, 
of  which  C.  L.  Stokes  and  L.  Reisarc  captains  respect- 
ively. A  foot-ball  club  is  also  in  process  of  formation. 
( )n  the  island  is  a  race-course,  about  one  sixth  of  a  mile 
in  length,  for  pedestrian  races,  and,  within  the  race- 
course, an  excellent  tennis  ground  ;  and  the  grand 
stands  can  accommodate  about  seven  thousand  specta- 
tors. Standing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grand  stands  and 
looking  westward  up  Florence  Avenue,  or  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Street  Boulevard,  the  spectator  can  see 
some  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  residences  of  Pullman, 
and  the  beautiful  Arcade  Square.  Light  and  air, 
cleanliness  and  beauty,  utility  and  comfort  are  written 
all  over  Pullman  ;  in  its  houses,  its  roads,  its  markets, 
its  plats  of  beautiful  flowers  and,  most  important  testi- 
mony of  all,  in  the  faces  and  figures  of  its  working- 
men.  The  houses  are  graded  in  size  and  elegance 
according  to  the  rent  exacted  in  return  for  their  occu- 
pancy. But  they  are  not  classified  like  barracks  ; 
the  design  is  characteristically  uniform,  but  without 
painful  sameness,  and  there  are  pretty  and  distinct- 
ive features  about  each  block  of  buildings.  The 
rent  paid  ranges  from  $(>  to  §65  a  month,  the 
average  rent  being  aboM  §14.  In  all  the  houses 
arc  gas  and  water,  and  where  else  can  a  brick  house  be 
rented  with  these  advantages  for  $14  a  month?  ami 
that,  too,  in  a  city  where  markets  are  convenient,  travel- 
ing facilities  plentiful  and  health  smiles  from  the  faces 
o1  fir  little  children?  I  sually  in  .1  1  ity  1  heap  rents 
typify  cither  undesirable  localities  or  an  undesirable 
house;  here,  in  Pullman,  all  the  houses  and  localities 
are  desirable,  and  no  sewer-gas  taints  the  residence  ami 
wrecks  fair  young  lives  with  its  insidious  poison.  Many 
voices  have  praised  (leorge  M.  Pullman,  but  no  eulogy 
could  be  sweeter,  tenderer  and  more  befitting  than  the 
sparkling  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  joyful  voices  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  children  whoso  happiness  is  a  gift 
from  (ieorge  M.  Pullman.  How?  lb"  has  provided 
their  parents  with  healthy  homes  at  a  low  rental — the 
money  saved  is  so  much  more  to  spend  on  the  clothes 
of  wife  and  children;  he  has  removed  the  infernal  saloon 
far  from  the  sober  homes  of  the  workmen — the  money- 
saved  is  so  much  available  capital  devoted  to  home 
uses;  he  has  provided  excellent  schools— knowledge  is 
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power,  and  an  employed  mind  is  a  healthful  and  happy 
mind,  and  this  health  and  happiness  is  communicated 
to  the  body;  his  careful  sanitary  precautions  and 
method  allow  fresh,  pure  air  to  be  continually  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pullman  children — their  clear  voices  rinif 
a  silvery  chime  of  happy  thanks  to  him,  that  spreads  far, 
far  through  the  ether  until  it  splashes — a  voiceless  mel- 
ody— at  the  feet  of  Him  who  so  loved  little  children. 
Chicago  has  many  causes  for  just  pride,  and  none  more 
proper  than  in  the  fact  of  George  M.  Pullman  being 
her  citizen;  a  man  whose  digging  after  lucre  unearths 
blessings  for  his  workmen,  and  of  whom  it  could  be 
fitly  said:  "  Write  him  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men." 
A  prosaic,  statistical  fact  indorses  this  eulogium  upon 
the  sanitation  of  the  city,  that  for  two  years  ending  July 
i,  iSSj,  there  were  only  twenty-three  deaths  from  zym- 
otic diseases,  less  than  !three  per  annum  for  every  one 
thousand  of  population;  all  the  deaths  in  Pullman  for 
that  period  were  less  than  sev  en  per  annum  for  each 
one  thousand  of  population,  while  the  average  of  deaths 
to  each  one  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  world  is 
thirty-two. 

One  mile  south  of  the  town  is  the  Brick  Yard,  where 
about  four  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  and  2:0,- 
000  brick  per  day  can  be  manufactured.  K.  11. 
Callaway  is  superintendent  of  the  brick  yard,  and  the 
brick  manufactured  there  is  selected,  on  account  of 
its  superiority,  for  use  in  the  tunnel  being  constructed, 
by  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  under  Lake  Michigan. 
South  of  the  brick  yard  are  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  comprising  a  territorial  exponent  of  a  knotty 
matter,  that  has  long  troubled  municipal  and  village 
governments.  This  mute  demonstrant  of  the  problem 
is  known  as  the  Pullman  Sewage  Farm.  This  comprises 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  acres,  and  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  E.  T.  Martin,  and  yields  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
in  their  season,  and  those  of  the  best.  There  is  no 
ffttid  or  unpleasant  odor  fifty  feet  from  the  farm  while 
it  is  being  flooded;  what  little  odor  there  is  is  rapidly 
disinfected  by  the  deodorizing  power  of  the  soil.  The 
matins  ofrtanJi  of  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  will  be 
found  in  the  article  upon  the  Water  Tower;  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  here,  that  the  farm  has  demonstrated  the  per- 
fect capacity  of  an  acre  of  land  to  assimilate  the  focal 
deposit  of  one  hundred  persons;  and  transmute  that 
which  is  utterly  worthless  and  obnoxious  into  clean, 
healthful  vegetables,  without  the  assistance  of  any  agent 
save  the  illimitable  chemical  laboratory  of  nature'.  It  is 
contemplated  also  to  establish  a  dairy  farm,  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewage  farm. 

To  return  to  Florence  Avenue.  North  of  the  avenue 
and  fronting  toward  Pullman  Boulevard  are  a  massy 
pile  of  buildings,  technically  known  as  the  Front  Ereet- 
ing  Shops  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  All 
the  work-buiidings  are  built  of  Pullman  brick,'  faced 
with  Indiana  pressed  brick,  with  trimmings  of  Herea 
sandstone.  The  one  now  under  consideration  is  ap- 
proached by  a  finely  graveled  drive,  meandering  through 
a  model  lawn,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  edge  of  l^ake  Vista  The  building  is  seven 
hundred  feet  western  front  by  eighty-six  feet  deep. 
The  office  building  occupies  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
center  and  is  three  stories  in  height,  surmounted  by  a 
clock-tower  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  The  of- 
fices are  elegant  and  commodious',  and  in  one  of  them 
is  the  office  of  A.  Rapp,  the  general  manager  of  this 
vast  system  of  car  manufacture.  On  each  side  of  the 
office  building  arc  the  erecting  shops,  each  three  hun- 
dred feet  by  eighty-six  feet.whcrcin  are  twenty  four  stalls 
supplied  with  tracks  to  run  the  Pullman  airs  in  and  out. 


These  stalls  abut  on  a  wide  court,  beyond  which  is  the 
rear  erecting  shop.  Along  this  court  are  two  very  wide 
railroad  tracks,  and  one,  between  them,  of  a  narrow 
gauge.  These  tracks  are  a  peculiar  labor-saving  insti- 
tution; upon  the  center  rails  runs  a  dummy  engine, and 
upon  the  side  rails  are  platforms,  whereon  are  rails  of 
the  standard  gauge  laid  transversely  to  the  rails  whereon 
the  platforms  are  run.  The  use  of  these  platforms  is 
to  be  moved  by  the  dummy,  opposite  to  the  various 
stalls  where  specific  and  exact  parts  of  the  work  are 
performed  upon  a  car;  a  cable  is  attached  to  the  partly- 
linished  air — that  runs  around  a  drum  in  the  dummy— 
the  car  is  hauled  out  of  the  stall  onto  the  platform;  the 
dummy  steams  up  and  halts  opposite  to  the  stall  where 
the  car  is  to  receive  its  next  stratum  of  progress,  and 
the  car  is  run  into  that  stall,  from  which,  when  it  has 
underwent  the  process  bestowed  upon  it  there,  it  is  taken 
to  the  next  stall,  and  from  that  to  the  next  stage  of 
stall-ic  and  progressive  construction.  There  are  twenty- 
four  of  these  stalls  representing  twenty-four  stages  of 
progress  in  car-building;  the  embryonic  mass  of  rough 
timbers  and  car-trucks  in  the  first  stall  proceeds  through 
its  various  mechanical  and  distinct  processes,  until  it 
emerges  from  the  twenty-fourth  ehrysalide  stall  a  per- 
feet  butterfly  of  a  dining-room  or  sleeping  car.  The 
vast  amount  of  labor  saved  by  the  use  of  these  platforms, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  dummy  as  a  traction  engine, 
can  readily  be  comprehended,  when  it  is  known  that  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  men  were  formerly  employed  to 
run  the  cars  in  and  out  of  the  stalls.  F'ach  stall  has  its 
corps  of  workmen,  and  their  portion  of  the  work  is  al- 
ways the  same;  under  their  skillful  and  apportioned 
labor  two  sleeping  cars  per  diem  can  be  manufactured. 

In  the  rear,  or  cast,  of  the  court  yard  are  the  Rear 
Erecting  Shops,  four  hundred  feet  by  eighty-six  feet; 
the  equipment  anil  paint  shops,  one  hundred  feet  by 
eighty-six  feet,  and  the  wood  machine  shop  two  hundred 
feet  by  two  hundred  feet  In  these  buildings  the  var- 
ious parts  of  cars  are  manufactured  by  the  thousand,  the 
wood-working  being  under  the  charge  of  1).  Martin, 
superintendent  of  carpentry.  In  the  rear  of  the  rear 
erecting  shops  are  the  freight  shops,  whose  name  im- 
plies their  use;  thev  are  five  hundred  feet  by  eighty-six 
feet. 

Upon  the  north  end  of  the  rear  erecting  shops  and 
the  wood-work ing shops  is  the  Engine-Room  and  Boilcr- 
House,  a  building  having  eighty-six  feet  frontage,  by 
two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  engine  room  is  eighty 
feet  square,  and  the  frontage  of  this,  added  to  the  rear 
erecting  shops,  makes  the  frontage  of  that  pile  of 
building!  nine  hundred  feet.  Within  this  room  is  the 
great  Corliss  Engine— the  musical  instrument  of  applied 
mechanics.  It  was  brought  to  Pullman  in  sections,  and 
its  transportation  required  thirty-live  freight  cars.  Ihe 
weight  of  this  engine  is  one  million  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  eight 
pounds;  its  horse-power  is  nominally  twenty-four  hun- 
dred, and  its  cost  was  §114,000.  When  Pullman  was 
formally  opened  on  April  2.  1881.  the  engine  was  set  m 
motion 'for  the  first  time  in  this  place  bv  Miss  Florence, 
the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Pullman.  This  mighty  engine 
moves  all  the  machinery  of  Pullman:  from  the  delicate 
scroll  saw  to  the  hammei  striking  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  thev  all  receive  their  impetus  from  the  Corliss 
engine.  It  is  thirty  feet  high,  has  two  cylinders  eight 
and  one-third  feet  long  and  three  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter;  the  fly-wheel  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  weighs 
fifty-six  tons,  and  at  its  average  rate  of  speed  makes  thirty • 
six  revolutions  per  minute.  The  driving  shaft  is  "me 
inches  in  diameter  and,  bv  intricate  systems  of  auxibarv 
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shafts,  cog-wheels  and  belts,  is  the  Dens  in  Mackitia 
which  move  all  the  machinery  in  the  vast  area  of  fifteen 
acres  of  work-shops.  In  the  rear  of  the  engine-room  is 
the  toiler-house  occupying  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  by  fifty  feet,  and  containing  twelve  boilers  twelve 
feet  long  by  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated by  means  of  shavings,  delivered  from  the  wood- 
working shop  by  a  blower,  and  coal.  The  smoke  is  car- 
ried away  from  the  furnaces  by  a  hexagonal  smoke- 
stack one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  high.  Steam  is 
also  furnished,  wherever  it  is  needed  in  heating  offices 
or  buildings,  by  underground  pipes  from  the  boiler- 
house.  In  rear  of  the  boiler-house  are  drying-kilns  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  ninety  feet,  and  a  warehouse 
for  the  dried  lumber  sixty  feet  by  seventy-six  feet.  The 
capacity  of  the  kiln  is  sixty-four  thousand  feet  of  inch 
pine  lumber  per  diem. 

North  of  the  engine  and  toiler  houses  is  an  avenue 
that  abuts  at  its  eastern  extremity  u|>on  the  Water 
Tower,  the  front  of  the  tower  being  atom  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  front  line  of  the  front  erecting 
shops  '  The  Water  Tower  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
feet  high,  and  is  a  quadrangle,  of  seventy  foot  sides,  for 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  above  which  it  is  Octagonal, 
tapering  gradually  to  the  cupola.  In  the  tipper  or  tenth 
story  of  the  tower  is  a  large  tank  fifty-six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, thirty  feet  deep,  and  having  half  a  million  gallons 
receptivity.  The  tank  is  supported  upon  a  series  of  iron 
trusses,  that  are  capable  of  upholding  a  weight  of  four 
million  pounds;  the  supports  themselves  having  a 
ponderosity  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron.  The 
pumping  machinery  at  the  base  of  the  tower  forces  the 
water  for  the  Supplying  of  Pullman  up  into  this  tank, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  city.  The 
water  is  furnished  by  the  water  works  of  the  village  of 
Hyde  Park,  and  the'amouiu  of  water  used  in  the  three 
mouths  ending  December  31,  1883,  was  by  actual  meter 
measurement,  72.762,448  gallons,  costing  the  Pullman 
authorities,  at  the  contract  price  of  $50  per  million  .gal- 
lons, $3,638.12;  or  over  forty  dollars  per  diem.  The 
basement  and  first  story  are  of  CUt  stone,  the  stories 
&bove are  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  Above  the 
tank  is  an  observatory  from  whence  the  beautiful  land 
and  water-scape  can  be  viewed.  On  the  third  floor  the 
Pullman  Hand  meet  for  practice;  II.  K.  ("rooks,  leader. 
Attached  to  the  organization  is  a  string  band  In 
the  basement  are  the  Cope  and  Maxwell  pumping 
engines  that  have  a  capacity  of  five  million  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  which  pump  about  one  million  gal- 
lons of  st-wage  per  diem  and  from  three-quarters 
of  a  million  to  one  million  gallons  of  water  per 
diem;  and  underneath  the  floor  of  the  machinery 
room  is  a  vaulted  reservoir,  seventy  feet  square 
nad  thirty  feet  deep.  Into  this  chamber,  or  reser- 
voir, all  the  sewage  and  stereoraceous  matter  of  the 
city  is  drained.  The  method  of  its  disposal  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  marvels  of  Pullman.  This  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  ingenuity  of  Benezctte  Williams,  civil  engi- 
neer, in  applying  what  is  termed  the  separate  system  of 
sewerage  and  is  thus,  in  effect,  described  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams,* who  is  now  the  consulting  engineer  of  Pullman. 
The  site  of  Pullman,  a  broad,  flat  prairie  upon  the  bor- 
der of  a  shallow,  inland  lake,  three  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  wide,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  have 
a  gravity  discharge  for  the  sewage,  ami  to  defile  the 
waters  of  Lake  Calumet  would  merely  be  sowing  the 
germs  of  disease  and  death.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pump  the  sewage,  and  to  pump  it  away  from  Pull- 
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man,  but  to  what  point  ?  Lake  Michigan  was  six  and 
one-half  miles  away,  and  the  sewage  could  be  pumped 
there,  but  the  economic  guardian  genius  of  Pullman 
forbade  the  wasting  of  matter  that  could  be  utilized 
upon  a  sewage-farm.  A  sewage-farm  was  therefore 
determined  upon,  and  the  present  farm  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  sewage.  The  laying  of  the 
sewers  was  commenced  in  August.  1880.  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1S.S1,  the  method  of  d  sposal  of  the  excreta  was 
decided  upon.  In  October,  1S81,  the  system  was  in- 
auguralcd  by  starting  the  sewage  pumps.  In  this  sys- 
tem no  rainwater  or  surface  drainage  is  allowed  in  the 
sewers — thus  the  drainage  into  Lake  Calumet  is  not 
infected  with  Hastiness — and  therefore  the  clixiae  can 
be  of  small  diameter  compared  with  those  that  are  used 
in  cities,  and  do  duty  both  for  sewage  and  drainage. 
Drains  connecting  with  the  houses  are  of  iron,  and. 
having  air  and  water-tight  joints,  preclude  any  escape 
of  sewer  gas,  and  all  drains  above  ground  arc  made  of 
wrought  iron,  also  with  absolutely  tight  joints.  These 
pipes,  drains  and  mains — varying  from  four  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter — convey  the  compost  to  the  reser- 
voir under  the  Water  Tower.  From  the  top  of  this 
reservoir  runs  a  twenty-inch  pipe  to  the  smoke-slack  of 
the  boiler-house  furnac  es,  and  the  immense  draft  of  this 
chimney  creates  a  continuous  vacuum  in  the  twenty- 
inch  pipe,  which  the  mcphitic  air  in  the  reservoir  rushes 
to  fill.  In  addition  to  this  means  of  removing  fetor, 
there  are  eight  ventilating  flues  that  run  up.  with  a 
diameter  of  twelve  inches,  in  the  buttresses  of  the 
Water  l  ower;  the  object  of  these  methods  is  so 
thoroughly  attained  that,  standing  over  the  trap  in  the 
roof  of  the  reservoir  and  the  floor  of  the  pumping- 
house,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  foulness  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  sewage  is  (lumped  without  screening 
by  the  two  engines  hereinbefore  adverted  to.  and  valves 
of  special  make  are  used.  Cotton  waste,  lumps  of 
wood,  cloths,  sticks,  toots,  and  an  occasional  feline  car- 
cass pass  through  the  pumps  without  detriment  or 
injury  to  the  latter.  The  cast-iron  main  that  conveys 
the  sewage  to  the  farm  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and 
nearly  three  miles  long.  At  the  farm  is  a  closed  screen- 
ing tank  made  of  one-quarter  inch  boiler  iron,  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  twenty-four-feet  long.  'The  sewage 
enters  this  tank  from  the  main  and  strikes  a  strainer 
with  half  .111  inch  mesh,  and  then  is  passed  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  upright  tank.  The  entrance  and  exit 
main  is  a  little  over  half  way  up  the  tank,  and  the 
screened  matter  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  lank,  from 
whence  it  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  the  tank  being 
elevated  sufficiently  for  a  wagon  to  drive  underneath, 
or  it  can  be  removed  by  means  of  a  blow-off  pipe.  'The 
sewage  upon  leaving  the  tank  passes  through  a  pressure- 
regulating  valve  which  limits  the  pressure  upon  the 
distributing  pipes  to  about  ten  pounds.  'The  main  dis- 
tributing pipe  has  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches,  and 
from  this  main  line  four  nine-inch  pipes  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  apart  are  laid  across  a  sixty-acre  field. 
At  every  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  each  :i  ic 
of  nine-inch  pipe  there  is  a  hydrant  through  which 
— and  hose  if  needful — the  sewage  is  spouted  onto  the 
area  of  two  and  one-third  acres,  flooded  by  each 
hydrant.  By  means  of  furrows  the  liquid  compost  is 
spread  over  the  soil  as  in  surface  irrigation.  In  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  comprising  the  sewage-farm 
there  are  atout  thirty-five  miles  of  under  drains  and 
distributing  pipes.  One  other  item  is  of  great  interest 
to  those  interested  in  the  sewage  problem  thus  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  stated  by  Benezctte  Williams  as  fol- 
lows:    "'The   pumps,   screening-tank   and  pressure- 
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regulating  valve  arc  so  arranged  and  are  so  dependent 
upon  one  another  that  notwithstanding  the  use  of  clay 
pipes  for  distributing  the  sewage,  the  workmen  on  the 
farm  ran  control  the  quantity  of  sewage  received  with 
perfect  safety.  They  can  close  and  open  hydrants  to 
any  desired  extent  and  vary  the  amount  of  sewage  dis- 
charged almost  as  they  please  without  danger  or  incon- 
venience. The  operation  is  this  :  If  the  sewage  is 
flowing  at  any  given  rate  and  one  or  mure  outlets  be 
closed,  the  effect  is  to  partially  close  the  self-regulating 
valve  by  a  slightly  increased  pressure  on  the  distributing 
pipes,  and  to  transmit  from  the  valve  through  the  force 
main  an  increased  pressure  to  the  pumps,  which  arc 
provided  with  a  steam  regulator  that  reduces  the  press- 
ure of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinders.  In  order  to 
avoid  all  possibility  of  injury  to  pipes  or  pumps  in  this 
operation,  a  stand-pipe  with  two  overflows  is  provided 
at  the  pumps,  as  well  as  one  at  the  regulating  valve,  so 
that  there-  is  an  absolute  guarantee  against  damage 
from  the  failure  of  any  mechanical  appliance.  The 
stand-pipe  connected  w'ith  the  pump-main  in  the  tower 
is— measuring  from  datum— fifty  feet  high  to  the  first 
overflow,  and  ninety  feet  high  to  the  second  overflow. 
These  overflows  are  connected  with  a  pipe  which 
returns  the  sewage  to  the  reservoir  below  the  pumps. 
So  that  if  every  outlet  is  closed  at  the  farm  the  pumps 
could  continue  to  run  with  freedom.  Should  the  press- 
ure-regulating valve  fail  to  perform  its  functions,  the 
overflow  pipe  will  then  protect  the  clay  distributing 
pipes  from  undue  pressure."  This  is  a  resum/  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  process,  and  the  question  that 
next  arises  is:  Is  it  remunerative  ?  To  which  it  may- 
be answered,  yes.  During  the  season  of  1SS3  there 
were  produced: 

Potatoes   7,500  bushel* 

Onions.    goo  " 

Swtvt  CttM ■  ■  --  — .  ....     36,000  cars 

Kield  Corn   AOO  |„lsric!s 

Carroll      io<j  •• 

Be*t»   1  co 

Parsnips     2j0  •• 

Cabbage  I$0.ooo  heads 

-squash   a5  ,„„, 

tilery1'  240,000  bunches 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  of  these  vege- 
tables all  thrive  well  on  sewage  farms  but  |K>tatoes.  and 
the  cultivation  of  those  tubers  on  the  Pullman  farm  will 
be  discontinued.  The  harsh,  cold  weather  of  the  past 
agricultural  season  seriously  impeded  the  tillage  of  the 
farm,  and  injured  the  crops,  despite  which  two  disad- 
vantages the  farm  made  an  excellent  financial  showing, 
and  this  year,  provided  the  weather  is  reasonably 
clement,  the  farm  will  pay  a  handsome  percentage  of 
interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  its  creation,  anil 
thereby  another  economic  question  of  great  and  cos- 
mopolitan interest  will  be  solved  by  I'uUman.f  One 
chemical  fact,  in  connection  with  the  farm,  demon- 
strates how  thoroughly  the  earth  performs  its  wort  ol 
cleansing  and  purifying  ;  the  sewage  water  after  |>as- 
smg  through  the  under-drains  is  more  limpid  than  that 
of  Calumet  Lake.  A  canal  from  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Calumet  to  the  Calumet  River,  running  a  little 
north  of  One  Hundred  anil  Tenth  Street,  is  a  commercial 
necessity,  and  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  bv  the 
United  States  Engineer  Department.  This  would 
afford  easy  and  quick  communication  from  Pullman 
with  Lake  Michigan,  and  would  also  be  beneficial  to 
Cummings  and  the  Calumet  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

1  •  Ih.  ub!«  p,««B.«l,  U|  , he  f„ll,MO  r«»..ml  «  vast  »„*,.,„,* ,,(  „£, 
IM  ter  mm  m  lh.,  on.ctc.  »rr  doc  ,u  On-  pnirwtakln,,  im,rt»,y  „f  U„„„,  1,,,,, 
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Nature  has  made  this  region  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
necessary  improvement  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

Bast  of  the  Water  Tower  is  a  Boiler  House,  fortv 
feet  by  seventy  feet,  whose  three  boilers  manufacture 
steam' for  the  drying  kiln,  which  is  immediately  south  of 
the  boiler-house. 

North  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Water  Tower  is 
the  Iron  Machine  -Shop,  one  hundred  and  three  feet 
front  by  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  in  which  building 
the  nickel  and  silver  plating  is  performed  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Tubal  Cain  work  in  iron  ami  brass. 

North  of  this  building,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
is  the  Blacksmith  Shop,  a  building  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  frontage  by  two  hundred  feet  deep. 
Herein  are  seventy  forges  and  the  anvil  chorus  is  per- 
formed by  stalwart  smiths  who  don't  stand  "  under  the 
spreading  chestnut  tree."  There  are  also  three  powerful 
Sturlcvant  blowers  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  A  coal- 
house,  twenty-five  by  sixty-five  feet  in  area,  warehouses 
the  fuel  used  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  protects  it 
from  the  weather. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  the  blacksmith  shop  is  the 
Hammer  Shop,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  a  hip-roofed  building,  with 
a  lantern  on  top,  furnishing  light  and  ventilation  to  the 
workmen.  In  this  building  are  the  ponderous  ham- 
mers, whose  nicety  of  adjustment  enables  them  to 
strike  a  blow  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  or  crack  the 
shell  of  a  filbert  with  equal  facility  and  precision  ;  and 
by  these  Titanic  means  the  heavy-forging,  such  as  car- 
axles,  etc.,  is  performed. 

North  of  the  blacksmith  shop  are  the  Allen  Paper 
Car-Wheel  Works,  'These  works  occupy  a  building 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  frontage  by  one  hun- 
dred ami  fifty  feet ;  or  rather  two  buildings  forming, 
with  the  connection  in  the  center,  an  "  H  "-shaped 
building,  fronting  the  street  laterally.  'This  manufacture 
is  carried  on  under  the  superintendent-}-  of  John  I.. 
Woods,  and  consists  in  converting  straw-board  into  a 
substance  somewhat  resembling  boxwood,  and  enclosing 
this  paper  block  in  a  steel  tire,  and  with  iron  plates 
front  and  back  of  the  woody-paper  substance.  The 
book-keeper,  P.  H.  T-'enno.  accompanied  the  collabora- 
tor through  the  works,  and  the  reader  can,  in  imagina- 
tion, perform  the  same  tour.  At  Morris,  111.,  the  com- 
pany have  a  straw-board  mill  where  the  substance  is 
made  that  is  the  laminated  foundation  of  the  work  :  it 
resembles  ordinary  grocers'  wrapping-paper.  The 
sheets  of  paper  are  cut  into  circles,  the  diameter  of  ^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tire 
of  the  wheel  to  be  manufactured,  and  with  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  sheets  the  sue  of  the  axle.  These  sheets 
are  pasted  together  for  one  layer,  six  sheets  per  layer, 
and  are  then  placed  in  a  drying-room.  Then  the  layers 
arc  pasted  with  common  flour-paste,  re-pressed  and 
re-dried.  'The  ultimate  pressure  exerted  is  eight  hun- 
dred tons,  to  which  compression  the  layers  are  subjected 
for  three  hours.  The  embryo  wheel  is  then  taken  to 
the  lathe-room  and  fastened  on  a  frame  where,  with 
diamond-edged  tools,  it  is  turned  down  to  the  required 
diameter  and  smoothed  off  in  the  same  manner  as 
wood.  The  compressed  paper  block  is  susceptible  of  as 
high  a  polish  as  box-wood.  From  the  lathe-room 
the  paper  wheel  is  taken  back  to  the  hydraulic  presses, 
where  the  steel  tire  is  placed,  then  a  plate  that  fits 
inside  the  tire  and  rests  against  a  flange  on  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  tire,  then  the  paper  block  is  placed 
on  the  plate  and  pressed  into  place.  The  paper  block- 
is  just  a  little  too  large  in  its  diameter  for  the  tire, 
and  has  to  be  stmeezed  into  place  :  this  makes  the  block 
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fit  En  ugly  in  the  inner  diameter  "f  the  tire.  After  tlie 
paper  block  is  forced  into  place,  another  piatc  is  put 
on  the  uuplalcd  side  of  the  wheel,  and  it  is  taken  to 
the  drill  where  holes  are  bored  through  plates  and 
paper.  Into  these  holes  bolts  are  driven  and  set: tired 
with  nuts,  and  a  steel  center  is  then  placed  in  the  wheel, 
which  is  cast  in  the  foundry  in  rear  of  the  main  works. 
The  paper  block  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  ;  the  weight  of  a  large  wheel  is  one  thousand 
and  eighty  pounds.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is 
thirty  wheels  per  diem.  The  wheel  is  used  exclusively 
by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  on  those  sleeping- 
cars  whereon  the  expense  of  maintaining  trucks  is 
borne  by  the  company.  This  building  extends  to 
the  limit  of  Pullman  proper.  In  the  rear  of  the  work- 
shops, and  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Calumet, 
are  lumber-yards,  whereon  are  piled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  lumber  and  timbers;  side-tracks  and 
switches  abound,  and  other  devices  for  utilizing  the 
mechanical  powers  and  economizing  manual  lalx>r 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  vast  grounds. 

Northeast  of  the  Allen  works  are  the  buildings  of 
the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  at  present  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  an  improved  railroad  spike,  for 
which  great  Superiorities  are  claimed — apparently  with 
reason.  The  proprietors  are,  however,  putting  in  iron 
and  steel  har-mills.  The  manufacture  at  present  is  fifty 
tons  of  spikes  per  diem,  in  the  making  of  which  product 
eighty  tons  of  iron  and  steel  are  used  daily.  General 
work  is  also  maintained  upon  the  buildings,  making  the 
plant  and  erecting  the  bar  mills.  The  present  works 
are  in  a  building  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  by 
two  hundred  feet,  and  therein  one  hundred  men  are 
employed.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  I..  M. 
Johnson,  president  ;  VV.  K.  Harrows,  vice-president  ; 
Frank  II.  Felt,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  James  P. 
Perkins,  general  manager.  West  of  the  Pullman  Iron 
and  Steel  Works  are  the  new  wood-working  shops  and 
the  freight-house  ;  and  closely  adjacent  thereto  is  the 
round-house  for  the  many  locomotives  employed  in  and 
around  Pullman. 

PULLMAN  lllOCRAPHlCAI.  SKETCHES. 

SAMUEL  A.  ALLEN,  foreman  of  the  machine  simp  nf  the 
Allen  Paper  Car-Wheel  Works,  was  born  at  Hudson.  N.  V., 
Novembers;.  1S5.2.  He  was  there  raised,  ami  at  the  a.;c  of  sixteen 
began  lo  leam  the  trade  of  machinist.  August  I,  I SS 3,  he  took  hi* 
present  position,  having  previously  worked  ill  similar  establish- 
ment aT  Albany  and  Hudson,  K.  Y . 

S.  S.  BEMAN,  architect  of  Pullman,  was  born  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  V'.,  in  1353.  and  was  there  raised.  He  studied  his  profession 
under  the  well-known  architect,  Richard  Upjohn  of  New  York,  the 
designer  of  Trinity  Church  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  twcniysix 
he  began  the  designs  for  the  new  city  of  Pullman  and  the  exiensive 
car  works  of  that  plac.  lie  came  to  Chicago  December  24.  1879, 
and  perfecting  the  plans  during  the  winter,  commenced  the  founda- 
tion* »f  Pullman  the  following  spring,  and  the  great  work  of  build- 
ing the  cily  »u  carried  on  under  hi*  personal  direction  to  its 
present  slate  of  completion.  He  is  thedciigner  of  all  the  buildings 
of  Pullman,  including  the  Arcade,  clu  .-chest,  scho.il>,  Market. 
Hotel,  Water  Tower,  etc..  besides  (one  1 .301.  dwelling  houses  for  the 
employes.  Mr.  Beman  dicw  the  first  line  of  the  plans  of  Pullman, 
and  in  addition  lo  his  architectural  work  for  upward  of  a  year  hail 
entire  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Pullman,  excepting  the  builiing  of 
cats  and  operation  of  the  car  works,  Mr.  Beman  i.  aLo  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  office  building  now  being  erected  by  the  Pullman 
company  in  Chicago,  lo  cost  $500,000. 

JAMES  V.  BOGART,  of  Anderson  &C».,  proprietors  of  meat 
market.  wa>  born  in  Will  C  ounty.  Ill,  October  17.  1S4S.  He  lived 
on  a  farm  till  fourteen,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
meat  business.  In  1S64  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  39th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  Corporal  and  mustered  out 
December  17.  1S65.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  April.  iSBl.and 
embarked  in  his  present  t.u«ine«s  Tune,  1SS3.  Mr.  Bogart  is  a 
member  of  Pullman  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  [n  1871  he  married 
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Miss  Sarah  Olive  Shuk  of  Indiana.  They  have  two  children- 
Joseph  Edgar  and  Olive  Vivian. 

DR.  J.  O.  BROWN,  dentist,  was  born  in  Livingston  County, 
111..  September  12,  1857.  He  was  raised  principally  in  his  native 
State,  but  has  spent  a  numlier  of  years  in  Indiana  and  Iowa.  He 
began  the  study  of  dcnliMiy  in  1 879,  and  was  traveling  dentist  in 
Mississippi  a  short  time,  and  had  an  ofiice  in  I  lot  Springs,  Ark  ,  and 
then  at  vVaUeka.  III.  He  came  to  Pollman  September  20.  1882, 
and  is  the  only  dentist  in  town.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  member  of 
Palace  Lodge.  No,  765,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

J.  W.  BROWN,  engineer,  was  born  at  Bath.  Steuben  Co., 
N.  V.,  November  13,  1843.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Chi- 
cago and  began  to  b  arn  the  trade  of  macl  inist  in  1S59.  For  eight 
years,  from  1862,  he  had  charge  of  an  engine  on  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.  K.;  then  for  ten  years  followed  sieamboahng  on  the  lakes;  then 
ran  a  stationary  engine  in  Chicago, until,  September  is,  i6S3,he 
came  to  Pullman,  wtietc  he  has  charge  of  the  Corliss  engine.  This 
same  engine  dmvc  much  of  the  machinery  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, is  of  2. 500  horse-power,  and  drivtsall  the  machinery  at  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Mason  and  belongs 
to  the  Engineers'  Association.  In  1S79  he  married  Miss  Emma  C. 
David-on  of  Chicago.    They  have  one  son—  George  Kdward. 

EDWARD  H.  CALLAWAV,  superintendent  or  bfick  yard 
and  ice  housesof  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  was  Ixorn  in  La 
Giange.  Troup  Co.,  Ga  ,  May  8.  1855.  w  here  he  was  raised  and 
educated.  In  1874  he  was  Chief  Deputy  United  Stales  Marshal 
for  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas,  where  he  superintended  the  taking 
of  the  census  of  1 8S0.  After  its  completion,  in  June.  1 8 8 1 ,  he  re- 
signed and  embarked  in  commercial  business  until  he  came  lo  Chi- 
cago, in  April.  1SS2,  the  next  month  taking  his  present  pusilion. 
lie  mamed  Miss  Florence  Andrews,  of  Providence,  K.  L,  January, 
18S2. 

JOHN  B.  CREIGHTON,  police  station  keeper  at  Kensing- 
ton, was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  December  26,  1846.  Ilis 
patents' family  coming  to  Lyons,  now  Kivenlalc,  Cook  County,  in 
|3$2,  he  was  here  raised  anil  educated.  He  was  engaged  w  ith  his 
father  in  contracting  and  the  building  of  strtc  s  and  highways  until 
1867.  when  he  removed  to  Hyde  Paik  and  embarked  for  himself 
for  six  years.  He  was  then  foreman  from  187410  May  I,  1883. 
when  he  went  on  the  police  force.  In  1S73  Mr.  Crrighton  married 
Miss  Appilena  Dewar.  of  Morris.  III.  They  have  three  children — 
James  I!.,  Jr.,  William  F.  and  a  daughter  unnamed.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Order  of  Hyde  Paik,  and  has  served  one  year 
as  water  inspector, 

DUANE  DOTY  was  bom  in  l.oraine  County,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1830.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  Michigan, 
and  he  giaduatcd  from  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1S57. 
During  the  Rebellion  he  was  an  officer  and  war  correspondent. 
For  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Pie-s;  then  was 
for  ten  years  Superintendent  of  Public  In.-trucion  at  Detroit.  In 
1S75  he  was  called  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  live  years.  Since  1850  Mr.  Doty  has  Iseen  employed 
by  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company,  and  now  resides  in  Pullman. 

GEORGE  G.  DUKUEI.L  was  Itorn  in  York  County.  Me, 
April  24,  lS4l,and  raised  and  educated  in  Massachusetts.  He 
has  always  followed  carpentry  and  joining,  and  for  ten  y  ears  did 
stair  building.  He  came  to  Pullman  July,  I SS I,  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  and  March.  1S83.  was 
promoted  foreman  of  the  carpentry  department.  Mr.  Duirell  is  a 
member  of  Tuscan  Lodge,  No.  — ,  A.  I".  &  A.  M.  of  Lawrence, 
Ma  .-. 

ALI  EN  T.  HALLENBECK,  superintendent  of  Allen  Paper 
Car- Wheel  Works,  was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y„  November  28,  1S40. 
He  has  followed  mechanism  since  1S55.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Company  C.  1st  New  Yotk  Engineers,  was  promoted  Sergeant, 
and  mustered  out  |uly  2,  1S65.  Since  1876  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufactu'ic  of  pajjfcr  car  wheel*,  being  with  the  Allen 
Paper  Car  Wheel  Works  at  Hudson.  Mr.  Hallenbeck  came  to 
Pullman  in  October.  18S0,  in  the  employ  of  the  same  company,  who 
promoted  him  foreman  March.  iSSl,  and  superintendent  April, 
1SS2. 

I.  W.  HASLEIIUKST,  merchant  tailor  and  dealer  in  gents' 
furnishing  goods,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  April  14,  tSsC,  and 
was  there  raised.  He  was  a  salesman  tbtee  years  in  St.  Luuts.  Mo. 
In  1S81  he  went  to  Atchison.  Kan  ,  and  embaiked  in  the  clothing 
business;  spent  a  year  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and  July  1,  1882, 
came  to  Pullman,  where  he  established  his  prc-ent  business. 

C.  W.  HENDRY,  foreman  of  the  foundry  of  the  Allen  Paper 
Car  Wheel  Works,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Orange  Co..  N.  V., 
August23.  1S5I.  He  was  raised  in  Troy  and  Saratoga  County, 
N.  V'..  and  in  the  spting  of  1S66  began  life  as  a  mechanic.  No- 
vember, 1SS2.  he  tonk  his  present  charge  at  Pullman.  Mr.  Hendry 
married  in  1872  Miss  Caroline  Cull,  of  Brandon.  Vt. 

E.  W.  II  EN  RICKS,  agent  for  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  August  2,  if>4S,and  there  was 
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raised.  He  Graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academjr. 
Annapolis.  Md..  June  9,  1867.  after  which  he  served  live  years  in 
the  navv,  tilling  ihe  social  positions  af  midshipman,  ensign  and 
mailer.'  In  1372  lie  relumed  to  Sou.h  liend,  where  he  engaged  in 
Ihe  manufacture  of  paper.  He  was  afterward  111  the  employ  of 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  at  Mansfield.  Ohio,  until,  September 
22,  l3&o,  he  optaincd  the  position  of  chief  clerk,  and  November  8, 
1853.  agent  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  lie  is  Village 
and  Town  Clerk,  and  is  a  member  of  Calumet  Lodge.  September 
II,  1872.  Mr.  Henncks  married  Miss  Link  Vaa  Winkle,  of  South 
Hend.  Ind.  Thcv  have  two  children — Mary  Louise  and  John 
Noah 

C.  M.  HEWITT  began  as  time  keeper  in  the  iron  department 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  June,  18S3.  He  alleiward 
look  a  contract  for  iron  work,  until  promoted  10  his  present  posi- 
tion, that  of  superintendent  of  the  iron  department.  In  this  there 
are  employed  450  men.  and  it  is  the  largest  under  any  one  head  in 
Pullman.  The  mach.ne  shop  is  said  to  be  the  finest  equipped  in 
the  United  States. 

I..  H.  JOHNSON,  dealer  in  hardware,  was  born  in  Norway 
May  5.  I33J  He  came  to  America  111  1857,  and  folluwed  build- 
ing and  contracting  and  the  real  estate  business  in  Chicago  about 
twelve  years,  after  which  he  carried  on  merchandising  at  Mill- 
brook,  III.,  four  years,  lie  has  spent  eight  years  in  California  and 
a  year  each  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  engaged  in  mining.  He  came 
to  Pullman  in  the  spiiug  of  tSS2  Mr.  Johnson  was  mairied,  in 
1S69.  to  Miss  Martha  L.  Knutson,  of  Chicago.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Chicago. 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  photographer,  was  born  in  Chicago  May 
14,  1350.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Naomi  Ellis,  who  came 
with  her  parents  tn  Chicago  in  IS31,  and  lived  l»r  a  short  time  in 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  llis  father,  John  Johnson,  came  to  Chicago 
in  1S36  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Thornton  Township  until 
he  was  lifteen,  when  he  .vtcuded  Chicago  University  until  1867, 
studied  painting  fur  a  short  tune,  and  in  I&bij  engaged  in  photo- 
graphing. He  was  mariied  to  Miss  E.  L.  A.  Forlier  in  I  874.  She 
dying  in  1877,  he  returned  to  farming.  At  Thornton  he  re- 
engaged  in  photographing  in  1S79;  '"en  »•  Crete,  Will  Co.,  III., 
in  tSijo,  where  he  icmainrd  until  he  came  to  Pullman,  November. 
l93a.  In  1 33 1  lie  muried  Miss  MaryC.  Wbalen,  of  Indiana.  He 
is  a  member  ol  Palace  Lodge.  No.  765.  A.  F.  &  A.  M-;  also  a 
member  of  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church,  and  junior  warden  of  the 


M.  P.  KM.HOKN.  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born  in 
Norwich.  Vt..  O  t  .btr  30.  1830  and  was  there  raised.  In  1850  he 
went  to  ISoiton,  Ma»..  where  he  was  in  the  grocery  business  two 
years ;  iheuce  to  C  nciunali.  Ohio,  where  he  was  private  secretary 
and  cashier  for  Nicholas  Longworlh  five  years.  While  residing 
there  Mr.  Kilborn  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  acquaintance 
of  many  notable  men.  as  P.estdent  Hayes,  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  many  others.  He  was  then  identified 
with  Ihe  Powell  Iron  Works  about  eight  years,  during  the  time 
representing  the  company  in  the  South  and  Western  Males.  In 
1S64  he  engaged  in  insurance  at  Lansing.  Mich.,  and  in  t8fi7  came 
to  Will County.  Ill,  where  he  was  engaged  in  stock-raising  and 
farming.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  Chicago  \- Wilmington 
coal  mines  for  a  numher  of  years,  and  at  the  same  time  was  en- 
caged in  the  graln  business  the  firm  being  Willard,  Kilborn  & 
Co.,  after  which  he  was  identified  with  the  Enterprise  Straw-Board 
mill  of  M.  D.  Kecney  as  supply  agent  for  six  or  seven  years,  or 
until  he  began  business  in  I'ullman.  October  1,  1SS3.  Mr.  Kil- 
born is  a  memher  of  the  I.  O.  0.  K.  of  Illinois,  and  has  been  rep. 
resentauve  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  S'ate  ten  years.  In  1858 
he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Iligdon.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They 
have  one  daughter.  Mary  E. 

JOHN  McLE  \N,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin County.  III.,  October  7.  1837,  where  he  was  raised.  In  1858  he 
commenced  the  slady  of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  F.  Ronalds, 
M.  D..  in  Benton.  111.  In  October.  18(10.  he  entered  ihe  St.  Louis 
Medical  College,  attending  the  session  or  1S60  and  iSfn.  Enlist- 
ed  in  Company  A.  4o:h  Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  August  to, 
1861.  In  November  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant.  On  April 
6,  1862.  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Resigning  his 
ommission  September  23.  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College  in  No- 
vember, and  graduated  from  that  college,  [anuarv,  1863.  He  located 
in  Duuuoin,  III.,  in  June,  where  he  resided  uid  practiced  medicine 
until  he  removed  10  Pullman,  Octoher  22.  1881.  The  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  L  0.  O.  F..  K  of  II..  A.  O.  F.,  G.  A.  R..  and  a 
member  of  the  Slate  Hoard  of  Health.  He  married  Miss  Eugenie 
Pans  in  September.  1871.  who  was  bom  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and 
raised  in  California.    They  have  one  son,  Guy  M. 

DANIEL  MARTIN  was  bnrn  in  Schoharie  County,  N  Y 
January  20,  .842,  alld  was  there  raised.    In  1864.  in  Knox  Com. 
ly.  III.,  he  engaged  in  building  railroad  bridges  and  carpentering 
until  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1S63,  continuing  at  his  trade.  Ih 


Apiil.  1BS0,  he  located  at  Pullman,  where  he  is  superintendent  of 
the  carpentry  department.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  mcmbei  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  In  1870  he  married  Miss  M.  J.  Black, of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
They  have  one  son,  Edgar  D. 

DANIEL  R.  MAR  UN.  principal  of  the  Pullman  public 
schools,  was  born  at  vVlllUmitowa,  Oiange  Co..  Vt„  June  4.  1852. 
He  was  rat>ed  in  llis  native  Stale,  and  graduated  in  1974  fr<  m  the 
Wiihslon  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass,  He  afterward  spent 
the  freshman  year  at  Aruhersl  College  and  the  sophomore  vear  at 
Cornell  University,  and  has  since  made  teaching  bis  1  rofession. 
Mr.  Martin  came  to  Cook  County  in  187b.  and  November  21, 1BS1. 
took  his  present  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Howen  Lodge. 
U.  W..  of  Kensington,  III. 


A.  O.  I 

ANDREW  C.  RANKIN,  physician  and  surgron  was  born  in 
Ripley,  lirown  Co.,  Ohio,  June  22,  182S,  and  was  there  raised.  He 
graduated  from  Ripley  College  in  1 847,  and  from  ihe  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1852.  In  ihe  spring  of  1S56  he  went 
to  Lawrence.  Kan.,  to  assist  in  making  that  a  fiec  Stale,  and  was 
with  the  Jim  Lane  and  John  Brown  forces  in  many  of  their  en- 
counters with  pro-slavery  men.  lie  attended  the  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Black  Jack,  among  them  Watson  Brown,  who  was  after- 
ward killed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  In  1802  be  entered  the  war  as  a 
contract  surgeon,  and  111  August  became  surgeon  of  the  2d 
Board  of  Trade,  or  88ih  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  six  months 
after  he  was  made  hospital  surgeon  at  Stone  River ;  then  touk 
charge  of  the  Government  hospital  at  Albany,  Iud  ,  tlnee  munths; 
was  llien  sent  to  Camp  Nelson.  Ky.,  where  he  had  charge  ol  a 
hospital  of  1,500  beds.  In  December.  1805,  he  settled  in  l.oda, 
lit.,  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  was  also  examining  surgeon 
for  United  States  pensions.  The  Doctor  came  to  Pullman  in  May. 
1BS1.  In  October,  1851,  be  married  Miss  Susan  R  II..w>rr.  of 
Felicity,  Ciairmont  Co.,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children  Ellen 
R.,  now  Mrs  \V.  II.  C-.pp,  and  Louie  Quindaro,  now  Mis.  Ed- 
ward Slocum.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Medical  Association,  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  ihe  American 
Medical  Association.  He  is  also  a  charier  member  of  Pullman 
Palace  Lodge,  No.  705,  A.  F.  &  A  M„  and  Sir  Knighis  of  the 
same  Order.  He  belongs  lo  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  pres- 
dent  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

A.  D.  RICHARDS  was  born  in  Onundago  Counly,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  1S36.  In  the  class  of  IS50  he  graduated  from  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  V. ;  then  taught  until  May,  lE6l,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  35th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
re-enlisted  in  the  101I1  New  York  Artillery,  was  on  suffdiity. 
and  at  Petersburg,  Va„  was  made  inspector  general.  Af:er  the 
war  he  followed  teaching  until,  in  1876.  he  engaged  us  drug  clerk 
in  Chicago,  his  principal  occupation  ihe  past  twenty  years.  He 
came  to  Pullman  November  28.  lS3l,  where  he  is  cletll  and  book- 
keeper in  ihe  carpentry  department  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company.  Mr.  Richards  is  a  member  of  ihe  Gemge  II  I  humas 
Post,  No  5.  G.  A.  R..  Chicago.  In  1858  he  mairied  Miss  S.  E. 
Bailey,  of  J  fferson  County,  N.  Y.  They  have  one  daughter— 
Carrie  E.,  now  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mason. 

N.  W.  ROBINSON,  mechanical  engineer,  was  bom  in  Grand 
Isle  Counly,  Vt  .  January  8,  1823.  and  was  educated  in  Vermont 
and  New  York  Slates.  He  hail  charge  ol  seveiat  woiks  and  in  n 
mines  in  the  East,  and  from  1S69  to  1873  wax  in  California  oper- 
ating ihe  diamond  drills,  for  mining  and  testing  mines  being  die 
introducer  of  th.it  appliance  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  June  I.  187* 
he  came  to  Pullman  and  had  charge  of  ihe  machinery  department 
and  stcam-fitting  until  April.  1S83.  He  is  now  engaged  in  OBIW- 
ing  transfer  tables  for  moving  cars,  on  which  he  has  a  patent,  and 
is  at  present  having  his  wutk  done  by  the  Union  Foundry  and 
Pullman  Car-Wheel  Company.  In  184S  Mr.  Kobnson  married 
Mi.s  Elmira  Winter,  of  Essex  County.  N.  V.  They  have  five 
children— Anhur  It .  Charles.  Elizabeth,  Hurd  and  Fredtnck. 

CHAUNCEY  It.  SEATON  was  born  in  San  u-ky  County, 
Ohio,  March  17,  1848.  He  lived  in  his  native  Slate  until  1B0S. 
when  he  spent  a  shott  lime  in  Chicago,  going  1  hence  to  Selma. 
Ala.,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  draughting,  contracting  aiin 
building.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  returned  10  Chicago,  engaging 
in  Ihe  same  business,  also  in  architrcluie.  Mr.  Seamn  came  to 
Pullman  in  i88t.  where  he  is  draughtsman  in  the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Work* 

WILLIAM  W.  STEWART,  lawyer,  was  horn  in  Pulsburgn, 
Penn  .  December  14.  1627.  In  1829  his  parents  moved  to  St. 
Joseph  Counly,  Mich.,  where  he  was  raised.  He  wns  educated  at 
the  White  Pigeon  and  Alhinn  preparatory  schools,  and  spent  some 
lime  at  Michigan  University,  lie  arrived  in  Chicago  by  stag 
from  New  Buffalo  December  31,  1847.  where  he  became  Assistam 
Postmaster  (or  three  years  under  General  Hait  L.  Stewart,  ros - 
master.  I  le  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Collins  &  Battel***", 
and  in  1S53  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  After  two  years  practice  « 
was  appointed  Notary  Public  for  Cook  County,  and  held  the  o«i« 
eight  year,.    Jn  l««l  he  enlisted  in  the  Douglas  Brigade  as  A»> 
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sistant  Quartermaster,  *  Xfar  returning  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  made  attorney  and  trustee  of  Messrs.  Sanger.  Lamp  &  Co.  In 
their  interest  he  moved  in  iSfi;  to  Flora,  Clay  Co.,  111.,  where  he 
was  .issucialed  with  lion.  Aaron  Shaw  in  the  practice  of  law.  Mr. 
Stewart  returned  to  Chicago  six  years  after,  and  in  :89l  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Hyde  Park.  In  the  spring  of 
1S83  he  localed  in  Pullman  and  was  designated  local  attorney  for 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  O'mpany.  Mr.  Stewart  was  married  in 
1S53  to  Miss  Angeline  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia.  Penn.  They  have 
had  five  children — William  F.,  Charles  \V..  Grace,  Clarence  and 
Isabelle,  the  last  two  deceased,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church.  Chicago,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Koyal  Arcanum  and  the 
Masonic  Older. 

\V.  O.  SUTHERLAND,  of  \V.  O.  Sutherland  &  Co..  grocer* 
and  dry  goods  merchants,  h  u  l>orn  in  Genesee  County.  Mich.,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  I S45,  and  was  raised  and  educated  at  Saginaw.  August  6, 
1861.  he  enlisted  in  the  8th  Michigan  Volunteer  Infainry.  re- 
enlisted  in  the  United  Stales  Engineers  and  served  till  September 
23,  186.1.  In  iSfxj  he  was  admitted  to  the  liar  and  practiced  eight 
years.  Mr.  Sutherland  came  to  Chicago  in  1876,  and  was  a  trav- 
eling salesman  up  to  January,  1882,  when  he  began  trade  at  Ken- 
sington, in  July  Cuming  to  Pullman,  where  the  firm  has  two  stores. 
In  I S61)  lie  marrieii  Miss  Liznc  Shaw,  of  To  edo,  Ohio.  Theyhave 
one  daughter,  Ethel  M. 

MARCUS  TESCIIN'ER,  meat  market,  was  bom  in  Hungary' 
Germany.  April  IS,  1835,  coming  lo  the  United  Stales  in  i5s7' 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1S71,  settling  in  Englewood,  where  he 
followed  various  employments  until  coming  to  Pullman  in  June, 
|83(.  Mr.  Teschnet  was  married  in  1S56  to  Miss  Amelia  Schick, 
a  native  of  Hungary.  Thev  have  four  children — Arnold,  lacob, 
Carrie  and  Rachel.  The  subject  of  this  ske  ch  has  been  a  "mem. 
ber  of  the  Hungarian  Brotherhood  Society  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  past  thirteen  vears. 

ELIAS  THOMAS  was  born  in  Wales  October  31.  1833.  Me 
was  there  brought  up  as  a  moldcr.  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  in  one  shop.  In  1S69  he  came  to  Amenta,  and  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  followed  his  trade  until  coming  to  Pullman  in 
June.  1883,  where  he  is  foreman  of  the  general  foundry.  In  1S54 
he  married  Miss  Anna  Landsdownc,  a  native  of  Wales.  They 
have  nine  children — John,  Maria,  Klias,  Ir.,  Charles,  Anna,  Will, 
jam.  Albert  and  Caroline.  Mr.  Thomas  and  wife  arc  members  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  of  Pullman. 

JOHN"  VIIOM  ISDN  was  born  in  Montgomery  County.  N.  V.. 
March  Id,  1829.  and  was  raised  111  Saratoga  County.  He  followed 
building  and  contracting  twenty-one  years  in  Elgin,  111.,  then  at 
Kansas  two  ycats.  when  he  returned  to  Cook  County.  He  came 
to  Pullman  in  July.  ISSo. and  is  now  assistant  foreman  in  the 
carpentry  department  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  In 
1854  he  married  Mivs  Maggie  A.  Smith,  of  Schenectady  County. 
N  V.  They  have  five  children— Burton  E.  fchief  repairer  of  the 
police  patrol  and  signal  service,  Chicago),  Angeline  T„  Stella. 
Almrrin  T.  and  John,  Jr. 

JOSEPH  VOGT,  lire  marshal  and  superintendent  of  watch- 
men, was  born  in  Chicago  December  1,  IS;*,  his  father,  John  S., 
com  ng  in  1S34.  The  subject  of  ihis  sketch  was  raised  in  Chicago, 
and  joined  i  s  fire  department  in  May,  1874:  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant in  1S79  and  resigned  August  15,  18S1.  to  come  to  Pullman. 
Here  he  look  his  prc-ent  charge  July  25.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
[•dependant  Older  of  Foresters,  and  the  benevolent  association  of 
the  paid  fire  department.  January  16  1S75.  he  married  Miss  Klleii 
Nicholson,  of  Chicago.    They  have  one  (laughter,  Kate. 

JESSE  WARDKI.E. manager  of  the  Red  Lion  H.iot  and  Shoe 
company,  was  horn  in  Canterbury,  England,  July  17,  18.1S.  lie 
came  with  his  parents  10  t he  United  States  in  1850.  and  was  raised 
in  Towanda,  Itiadiord  Co..  Penn.  His  business  has  always  been 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  December,  itlt, 
he  engaged  as  salesman  in  n  wholesale  house.  He  began  his  pres- 
ent business  in  Pullman  July  I,  18S2.  In  1869  he  married  Miss 
Ella  Srem,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.  They  have  two  children- 
Charles  II.  and  J.  Lulu. 

JOHN  I..  WOOD",  is  assistant  secretary,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  works  at  Pullman.  This  is  a  New- 
Jersey  company,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City,  works  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  paper  mill  at  Morris,  III.  The  capacitv  or 
the  works  at  Pullman  is  15.000  wheels  per  year,  and  they  use  about 
twelve  tons  of  paper  per  week. 

NORTH  PULLMAN. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mite  north  of  the  Allen  works 
are  the  vast  buildings  pertaining  to  the  Union  Foundry 
and  Pullman  Car-Wheel  Works,  of  which  N.  S.  Houton 
is     csident.    In  these  buildings  are  cast  from  two 


hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ear-wheels 
per  diem  ;  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  tons  of  such 
casting-  fur  architectural  and  other  purposes  as  may  be 
ordered.  The  buildings  are :  A  main  building  'one 
hundred  and  three  feet  frontage  and  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  deep  ;  a  wheel  foundry  seventy-two 
feet  by  two  hundred  and  fifteen  fect.  in  conjunction  with 
whit  n  are  a  cupola  mom  twenty-six  feet  by  sixty-two 
feet,  and  a  core-room  forty  feet  square  ;  a  foundry  for 
car-castings,  sixty-two  feet  by  three  hundred  feet,  and 
the  cupola  attached  thereto  twenty-six  feet  by  thirty-two 
feet ;  the  architectural  foundry,  in  rear  of  this  last 
building,  sixty-two  feet  by  two  hundred  feet,  with  a 
cupola  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  car-castings  foun- 
dry ;  in  the  rear  of  this  building  is  a  building  sixty-two 
feet  by  seventy-two  feet,  where  heavy  castings  are  made, 
and  the  facilities  are  such  that  a  casting  weighing  fifty 
thousand  pounds  can  be  made  ;  in  the  rear  of  this 
building  is  a  core-room  sixty-two  feet  by  seventy-seven 
feet ;  and  adjacent  to  the  car-castings  and  architectural 
foundries  is  another  foundry-room  and  core-oven,  occu- 
pying an  area  of  fifty-three  feet  by  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet.  Another  main  building,  sixty  two  feet 
front  by  five  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in  depth,  com- 
prises :  the  bla  ksmith  shops  sixty-feet  by  or.<  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet  ;  the  machine  short,  sixty-two  feet 
by  two  hundred  feet,  near  which  are  the  boiler-house 
and  engine-room,  fifty  feet  by  eighty-four  feet  :  the 
chimney  of  the  boiler-house  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  rear  of  the  machine 
shop  are  the  finishing  shops,  sixty-two  fect  bv  one  hun- 
dred and  three  feet,  with  a  wing  attached  sixty-two  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  In  the  rear  end  of  this 
building  is  the  pattern  shop,  measuring  sixty-two  fect 
by  eighty-eight  feet,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  store- 
house for  patterns,  three  stories  high  and  forty  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  quadrangular  measurement. 
The  offices  occupy  a  separate  two-story  building  forty 
feet  by  twenty-three  feet.* 

As  the  necessities  of  this  vast  enterprise  arc  created 
new  buildings  are  erected  ;  these  and  the  hundreds  of 
dwellings  built  for  the  workmen  after  the  general  plan 
of  those  at  Pullman  constitute  North  Pullman  :  although 
the  buildings  that  have  been  erected  between  the  Hou- 
ton and  Allen  works  have  hyphenated  North  and  Main 
Pullman  and  made  them  a  compound  town.  The  Union 
l'oundrv  and  Pullman  Car- Wheel  Works  employ  one 
thoiis  old  v.  •  •:  k  11  r.T.  um-  annul  t wo  hundred  tons  Of 

iron  per  diem  :  they,  in  addition  to  their  variety  of  other 
work,  make  all  the  castings  for  .the  National  Mortising 
Machine  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  likewise  make  the 
large  castings  used  in  the  Hoard  of  Trade  building. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Union  Foundry 
sin  hi  Id  not  rival  the  celebrated  works  of  the  Carnegie 
Brothers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  article 
may  be  successful  in  conveying  an  approximate  idea  of 
Pullman  to  the  reader;  but.  as  was  remarked  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  phraseology  is  inadequate 
to  describe  the  place  ;  in  going  over  it  in  propria  persona, 
the  mind  becomes  bewildered  in  trying  to  follow  out  the 
realizations  in  brick  and  mortar  of  these  far  seeing 
adepts  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  imagination 
gazes  in  helpless  chaos  of  incomprehensibility  at  the 
magnitude  of  statistics.  Seventy-five  thousand  car  loads 
of  building  material  used  up  to  August  1,  1883  ;  thirty 
miles  of  railroad  track  running  in  and  about  the  works; 
six  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  creating  the  town  ;  three 

•  The  dimtnsi.  ns  of  thr  various  liuildinKs  air  tnkcti  fr.iisi  ihc  nrlick-  up.  mi 
Pullman  in  the  Western  Manufacturer. 
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thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  Pull- 
man company  :  the  employes  number  from  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  to  four  thousaiulmcn.  Such  figures 
are  facts,  but  are  thev  comprehensible  as  displayed  in 
the  landscape  of  Pullman  ?  Decidedly  not ;  simply  be- 
cause Pullman  is  not  one  of  a  species,  it — like  Napoleon 
— is  its  own  ancestor  and  is  comparable  with  no  other 
extant  town  or  city.  It  is  not  alone  a  wonder  as  to  its 
present,  hut  a  wonder  as  to  its  ]>ossibilitics  of  the  fu- 
ture; it  was  built  to  grow  both  as  to  its  manufacturing 
ability  and  its  inhabitation  ;  e.  g..  the  car  shops  manu- 
facture fifteen  freight  cars  per  diem,  by  increasing  the 
force  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  men,  forty 
freight  cars  can  be  tunned  out ;  the  plant  is  there  for 
present  necessities  and  the  probable  need  of  the  future. 
And  of  the  large  acreage  of  the  Pullman  I. ami  Com- 
pany, a  portion  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  who 


desire  to  purchase  their  homes ;  long  lime  and  small 
interest,  with  liberal,  but  intelligent  and  remunerative, 
assistance  to  those  building  will  be  granted.  The  moral 
of  Pullman  is  that  unity  Of  interest  in  capital  and  labor 
is  not  only  feasible  and  practicable,  but  remunerative ; 
the  moral  effect  is  what  has  been  considered  by  (leorge 
M.  Pullman,  and  that  will  be  to  cause  employers  to  con- 
sider the  most  effectual  method  of  advancing  the  mental 
and  moral  status  of  their  employes.  George  Pcabmly 
did  much.  George  M.  Pullman  has  done  more,  for  the 
latter  has  demonstrated  how  philanthropy  and  business 
calculation  and  profit  can  go  hand  in-hand,  and  Pullman 
stands  a  striking  reproof  to  the  grinding  monopolists, 
and  of  it  can  be  said  relative  to  George  M.  Pullman 
what  the  old  Roman  said  of  Caesar  and  Rome :  "Si 
iiwiiunu'iituin  fmUriSj  circumspiit !  " 
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Calumet  Township,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake,  on  the  east  by  Hyde 
Park,  on  the  south  by  Thornton,  and  on  the  west  by 
Worth.  Until  March  5,  1X67,  Calumet  was  a  |>ari  of 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Hyde  Park:  at  that  date  the 
division  was  made,  which  left  it  with  its  present  bnun- 
daries,  being  in  area  just  one-half  the  sice  of  a  Con- 
gressional township. 

The  first  election  for  the  organization  of  the  town- 
ship was  held  June  17,  1862,  at  the  store  of  Gorris 
Van  der  Sydc  in  Washington  Heights,  Benjamin  San- 
ders was  chosen  moderator  and  0.  CJ-  Rile  clerk.  The 
officers  elected  were:  Thomas  C.  Morgan,  Supervisor; 
Albert  Kroon. Clerk; T.  F.  McClinlock,  Assessor;  Charles 
Kllfeldt,  Collector;  George  Luctemeyer  and  A.  15. 
Wheeler.  Justices,  The  following  arc  the  officers 
chosen  at  the  annual  elections  from  1863  to  the  present 
time : 

Sufrrrisors—T.  C.  Morgan,  1862-64;  Merril  Kile, 
1864-66:  Benjamin  Sanders,  1866-71;  George  I.ucie- 
meyer,  1871-1876;  John  Stagenger,  1876-77;  Dirk  De 
Jong,  1877-84. 

CltrJts — A.  Kroon,  1862-66;  Gorris  Van  der  Syde, 
1866-67;  Hart  Massey,  1867-74;  Charles  Trapp,  1874- 
75;  William  Hopkinson,  1875-79;  W.  C.  Wyman, 
1870-84. 

Assessors — 'I'.  F.  McClintock,  1862-66;  Christian 
Becker,  1866-73;  Frederick  Sauertig,  1873-74;  C.  J. 
Pochnan,  1874-76;  Christian  Becker,  1876-84. 

Collectors — William  Barnard,  1863-64;  Gorris  Van 
tier  Snyder,  1864-66;  Thomas  Wilcox,  1866-69:  D.  S. 
Andrews,  1869-70;  Christian  Rrueger,  Jr.,  1870-71; 
C.  Jacher,  1871-73;  William  Kllfeldt.  1873-76;  John 
Siddle,  1876-81;  Peter  I.usson,  1881-84. 

/ut/icfs — George  Luctemever  and  A.  B.  Wheeler, 
1862-70;  Charles  Kllfeldt,  1870-78;  H.  Welp,  1870-74; 
George  I.uctcmeyer,  1878-84;  Philip  French,  1874-S1; 
Louts  Lowentnal,  1881-S4. 

Tbj)  township  has  within  its  limits  the  villages  of 
Blue  Island,  Washington  Heights  and  Morgan  Park. 
The  latter  place  was  originally  known  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  village  of  Blue  Island,  being  platte^l  under 
its  present  name  in  1879. 


CALUMET  TOWNSHIP  MISUF.I.LAXKOVS  BIOCRAI'HIES. 
JOHN  J.  DkYOUNO,  farmer.  Section  u,  P.  O.  Rowland, 
CMM  with  his  parents  to  Calumet  Township.  Cook  County,  in 
isj/>.  His  father.  laeob  He  Young,  bought  a  farm  and  paid  WW 
dollars  per  acre  for  it  There  were  six  childrco  in  the  [amity.  h« 
M>m  anil  one  (laughter.  The  lather  died  March  27.  l3"u-  J'*"  .'• 
was  born  in  Holland  August  27,  i3i6,  coming  with  his  luteins  to 
America  in  IS\|3.  In  ISM  he  named  Miss  Jennie  Koitimcrs,  a 
native  of  Holland,  born  February  6.  1S42.  ri«>-  "•***5*2 
children —  Elizabeth,  tlcrtie.  Isaac,  Jacob,  Man-,  Katie,  Richard 
and  I'eter  llwinsl.  lohn,  Susan  and  |ennie.  He  has  served  as 
school  director  and'  deacon  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  RuieUml. 
of  which  thev  arc  members.  ,  . 

JAMKS  HALl.lHAY  has  a  meat  market  in  Chicago  ami  also 
one  at  Kcritwood.  employing  (oiir  men  in  the  business.  He  came 
to  Chicago  in  is'»5,  and  engaged  in  engraving  and  printing  ami 
began  his  present  business  in  it}*.  «•  *»  ,H,rn  ,n  5"?2S 
upon-'l  vnc.  England.  August  11.  1S4S,  where  he  was  raised  uniu 
he  came  to  Chicago.  In  l»7^  he  married  Miss  Annie  brinks'"", 
nf  Naitwortri.  tilouccstcrshire.  England,  who  came  to  the  I  mi™ 
Stales  in  the  fall  of  1S73.  Thev  have  one  daughtet.  IMW*  * 
Mr.  Halliday  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Onkr  of  roresurs 
ol  Illinois.  He  served  live  fan  in  the  1st  ln[anlry.  Illinois  sa- 
lional  C.uards.  and  was  promoted  from  private  to  lir»l  U-jj**~ 

CHARLES  II.  HANCHETT,  of  the  tirmof  Hanchelt  IMV 
paiicr  and  stationery  dealers,  P.  O.  Smilh  Englcwood.  came  m  u  n- 
cago  in  !&7o.  and  engaged  in  the  vile  of  lime  a  year :  then  was  in .  n 
liverv  business  two  years.    In  |3?-I  he  engaged  in  Ins  present  ™  " 
ncss'and  look  up  his  residence  at  South  Knglewood  OfmmT^ 
Thev  give  employment  to  eight  men,  and  do  an  annual  MRK 
Sioo.ooo.    They  have  a  butter-plate,  peach-basket,  an<l  «£r"J 
factory  at  Montague.  Mich.,  where  they  employ  forty  m  »'">"», 
Mr.  Hancliett  was  born  in  Heloit,  Wis.,  April  12.  IS44:  «  "  * 
there  and  educated  at  Heloit  College,    In  1861  he  wKWMg 
scrvnl  one  year  in  the  armv:  then  rcenlislcd  la  the  4'"  TT 
Ilatlcry;  was  promoted  to  Sergeant,  and  mustered  out  ,lui>  w 
Alter  army  life  he  attended  school  at  Heloit  a  short  time.  ■ ■ «■ 
engaging  'in  business  some  lime  he  visited  l>cnvcr.  Lnio. . .  .0 
City.  Utah.  Virginia  City,  Mon.:  them  returned  to  Mf*^*1  ** 
gaged  in  the  stone.qu.irrr  business  until  he  came  lo  V.  .  ' 
May.  1S71.  he  married  Miss  Marion  I'".  Howkcr.  rfChtag> 

Al..  f.  I'KEI.MAN.  contractor  and  builder,  P.O. 
ton.  was  horn  in  Meadvillc.  Crawford  Co..  I'enn 
where  he  was  raised, 
where  he  has  since  lieen  I 
of  I'eclman  Itros,. 
worked  at  the  carpenter  .. 

formed  a  1  opart  nership  with  his  brrrthcr,  Al.  t.  ri*J™*  -  £ hr^-em- 
tracting  ami  building,     lie  was  bom  in  Meadvil'c,  lenn.. 
licr  4,  1X52.  anil  was  raised  ami  educated  there.  ,  ^  j 

«.  O.  RECTOR,  agent  of  the  C,  R.  '•  &  1  ••  |  'fe'suniwcr 
k\  1'.  railroads,  I'.  O.  Knglewood,  came  to  Chicago  m  tK  WW 
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of  1S6.-,  am!  clerked  in  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R  R.  Company's  office  (in- 
III  he  took  charge  of  thc  station  at  I'cru,  II!..  where  he  remained 
five  years.  In  1874  he  took  charge  of  the  Washington  Heights 
passenger  am!  transfer  depots.  He  was  horn  at  Syracuse.  N.  V.. 
March  3,  1S45,  and  was  raised  and  educated  in  his  native  State. 
He  was  made  a  Mason  at  Pent,  III..  November  ti.  IS04.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  ltowen.  a  .laughter  of  Jared  W.  Ikmen. 
of  Svr.icuse,  V  Y. 

P.  A.  REICH,  Postmaster  of  Rivcrdale.  and  dealer  in  general 
merchandise,  lumber  and  building  material  of  all  kinds,  came  to 
Thornton  Township.  Cook  County,  in  1S01,  where  he  followed 
farming,  in  |8<V>  coming  to  KivcrdaJc  and  opening  a  general  store. 
He  has  now  the  oldest  established  trade  in  thc  village,  began  the 
lumber  trade  in  the  fall  of  1878.  ill  erected  a  planing  mill  in 
1880,  which  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  feet  per  dav,  and  emplovs 
twenty-two  men.  1  Ic  sells  about  4.0 xi.ouo  feet  of  lumber  per  year, 
and  owns  a  vessel  which  he  uses  in  carrying  lumber  He  was  born 
in  Saxony.  Germany.  May  10,  1842,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1S54,  locating  in  Indiana  until  he  came  to  Illinois.  In 
i860  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  S,  t  latter,  of  Wurtcnibcrg, 
Germany.  They  have  two  children,  August  C  anil  Otto  C.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  I.  O.  t).  K.  He  has  served 
as  Town  Commissioner  three  years,  and  as  Postmaster  of  River- 
dale  fourteen  years. 

FRIEDRlCH  SCHMIDT,  farmer  and  gardener.  P.  O.  River- 
dale,  came  to  Cook  County  in  1850,  and  farmed  near  Calumet 
Lake.  In  1852  he  settled  at  what  is  now  Kiverdalc,  where  he  has 
since  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  Ix.rn  in  SuOMT,  Ger- 
many. August  22,  1828,  and  was  raised  a  farmer  and  miller.  He 
caine  to  America  in  1848  ;  worked  in  a  flouring  mill  in  Pittsburgh, 
I'enn  ,  two  years.  He  then  started  on  foot,  and  after  many  days' 
hard  travel  finally  reached  Chicago.  In  1855  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Caroline  Draeger,  a  native  of  Hanover.  Germany,  born  in 
831.  They  have  two  son",  Kred.  W.,  now  attending  Chicago 
Medical  College  in  thc  class  of  1885,  and  Gustav  A  ,  now  attend- 
ing Englcwood  high  school.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  now  member  of  the 
school  hoard  of  his  township,  and  has  held  several  town  offices. 

MAT  II I  As.  SCHMIDT,  P.O.  South  Englewnod.  follows  thc 
business  of  contract  work,  Hading  railroads,  and  street  building,  anil 
aKo  docs  a  large  hay  trade.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1857.  where 
he  engaged  in  grading  streets  and  railroad  grades,  lie  settled  in 
Lake  Township  in  tsfjo,  and  began  his  present  business.  He  has 
been  Street  Overseer  atxuit  thirteen  years,  and  member  of  thc  school 
board  the  same  length  of  time.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, October  14,  1835.  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1841.  In  1857  he  married  Kredericka  Kohl,  a  native  of 
litiffiilo,  N  Y.  They  had  ten  childten— Mary  V..  larwis  (deceased), 
Sarah  J.>s«ph.  Lir.*ie  (deceased),  Willie.  Philip.  John  (deceased), 
Emma  and  Addic.  His  wife  died  in  1S7S.  In  October,  i38o.  he 
married  Catharine  Elling.  a  native  of  llolstein.  Germany,  who  by 
a  former  marriage  had  eight  children — Georgia  (deceased),  Anna, 
Marv,  Willie,  Lena.  Georgian:!.  August  anil  Christopher. 

S.  MONTGOMERY  SMITH,  of  Kcmwood.  was  born  in 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1856.  and  was  there  raised.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  began  as  clerk  in  thc  Chemical  National  Rank  of  New 
York  City,  and  received  ten  promotions  before  coming  to  Chicago 
in  1877.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  became  interested  in  and  pro- 
jected Fcrnwood  Village,  located  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad.  Of  tins  place  E.  L.  Gillette  and  Henry  I..  Hill  are 
proprietors,  and  Mr.  Smith  superintends  and  controls  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  village. 

GOKKIs  VAN  DEK  SYDE,  Postmaster  of  Roseland.  and  dealer 
in  crwkcry,  notions,  etc.,  came  to  Roseland  in  1841).  He  engaged 
in  thc  retail  meat  trade  about  two  years,  then  embarked  in  general 
merchandising,  which  business  he  continued  twenty-rive  years,  be- 
ing the  pioneer  merchant  of  the  village.  In  iSfil  lie  took  charge 
of  the  Roseland  Post.t  Wire,  and  has  since  officiated  in  that  rapacity. 
He  has  served  as  Township  Clerk  and  Collector  of  Taxes  two 
terms  each,  He  was  horn  in  Holland  Decemlxr  13.  182S,  and 
came  to  America  in  1 840.  In  1 85,7  he  married  Miss  Engcl  De- 
Young,  a  daughter  of  Henry  1 V  Young,  an  old  settler  of  Thornton 
Township.  They  have  six  children  —  Lcndert,  Harry,  Henry, 
Corns,  Jr.,  Marv  and  Nellie.  Theyare  members  of  thc  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  of  Roseland. 


BLUE  ISLAND  VILLAGE. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  settled  villages  of  the  county, 
dating  its  origin  back  to  1835,  To-day,  however,  be- 
yond a  very  few  buildings  which  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time,  the  place  possesses  no  other  monu- 
menLs  of  thc  past.  There  are  a  few  of  the  early  pioneers 


left,  and  to  than  is  due  thc  credit  of  furnishing  much 
of  the  matter  which  appears  in  these  pages. 

It  was  here  that  l'eter  liarton  platted  a  village  and 
indulged  in  hopes  of  building  up  a  city  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  but  like  many  other  cnterprizes,  his  was 
destined  to  failure.  The  location  of  Blue  Island  Village 
is  a  beautiful  one.  Nowhere  about  Chicago  is  there  to 
Ik-  found  a  more  pleasant  ami  desirable  resident  locality. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  Ik.-  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  strip  of  land  six  miles  long,  and  an  average  of  one 
mile  in  width,  elevated  nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island.  To  further  complete  the  semblance,  at  thc 
northern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  was  a  piece  of  heavy 
timber  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  level  prairie, 
appeared  to  the  traveler  at  a  distance  to  skirt  the  shores 
of  a  lake.  This  was  due.  of  course,  to  that  singular 
phenomenon  in  nature  called  a  mirage.  Isaac  ( "ook,  now 
of  St.  Louis,  John  Calhoun.  II.  H.  Clark,  Captain 
Hngunin,  Ashbel  Steele,  Frank  Sherman  and  others,  in 
early  days  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  deer 
anil  other  game,  ami  noticing  the  mirage,  they  named 
the  country  hereabout  Blue  Island,  l'eter  Barton  came 
here  in  1837  ;  he  caused  a  plot  of  a  village  to  be  made, 
erected  a  store  building  on  Western  Avenue,  then  called 
the  Wabash  road,  and  chartered  a  schooner  to  bring 
supplies.  He  and  Norman  Rexford  also  laid  out  the 
highway,  now  known  as  Vincennes  Avenue.  Jermani- 
cus  Cooley  came  late  in  the  year  1839,  and  settled  on 
the  Wilson  lot.  About  the  same  time  Horace  Munn 
settled  near  Western  Avenue  and  Burr  Oak  Street. 
Carlton  Wadhams  came  in  1840  and  located  a  farm  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  This  fann  he  owned  until 
1S44,  when  he  sold  it,  and  moved  into  the  village,  and 
built  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Klien. 

Mr.  BATUMI  named  the  place  "  Portland,"  and  not 
until  many  years  later  did  the  village  obtain  the  one  it 
now  bears.  The  post-office  name  of  the  village  was 
"Worth,"  although  the  citizens  called  it  Blue  Island, 
which  name  was  given  to  it  legally  when  the  village 
organization  was  effected  in  1872. 

Norman  Rexford's  family  settled  at  the  head  of  the 
Island  in  1835,  and  the  following  year  located  the  Rex- 
ford Homestead.  Mr.  Rexford  was  the  first  settler  in 
what  is  now  Blue  Island  Village,  and  in  which  he  lived 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1883.  Mrs.  Rexford, 
who  survives  him,  still  lives  on  the  old  place,  and  has 
vivid  recollections  of  the  life  and  times  now  long  agone. 
H.  S.  Rexford  came  to  Chicago  in  1832.  made  a  claim 
at  Yankee  Settlement,  and  lived  at  Norman  Rexford's 
house  from  June  until  in  March  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  returned  to  thc  Last,  after  the  land  sale. 
Unable,  however,  to  control  his  desire  for  western  life. 
Mr.  Rexford,  a  few  years  later,  re-visited  Chicago  and 
finally  located  at  Blue  Island,  where  he  now  resides. 
Stephen  Jones,  who  also  came  here  at  an  early  day, 
died  June  14,  1851,  and  Mrs.  Jones  formerly  Crandall) 
lives  to-day  in  the  village,  lieing  one  of  the  few  surviv- 
ing pioneers. 

John  Britton  came  in  1837  and  built  a  blacksmith 
shop  at  what  is  now  Western  Avenue,  a  short  distance 
below  the  Rexford  Hotel.  Z.  Wilson  came  the  same 
year,  and  in  1838  began  building  for  himself  a  house, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  ;  as  he 
died  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  1840  Jermantcus 
Cooley  purchased  the  property,  completed  the  unfin- 
ished building  and  made  it  his  home. 

Henry  Robinson  platted  a  portion  of  Blue  Island 
in  thc  vicinity  of  thc  public  school  shortly  after  his 
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arrival  here.  Carlton  Wad  hams  also  made  a  plat  about 
the  same  time. 

When  S.  1).  Huntington  came  to  the  village  in  1845, 
he  had  among  his  neighbors,  Norman  Rexford,  Jer- 
manicus  Coolcy,  Stephen  Jones,  Henr>'  Robinson,  John 
liritton  and  others.  At  that  time  Stephen  Jones  lived 
in  the  only  house  south  of  Stony  Creek.  Norm.in 
Rexford  kept  his  Blue  Island  House,  and  adjoining 
him  lived  Henry  Robinson.  Jermanicus  Cooley  resided 
north  of  the  Robinsons  and  adjoining  the  blacksmith 
shop  built  by  John  Hritton.  In  those  days,  and  as  late 
as  the  winter  of  1849-50,  game  of  all  kind  was  in 
abundanc  e  al>out  Blue  Island.  During  the  winter  just 
mentioned  deer  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Carlton 
Wadhams,  Daniel  Staunton,  now  of  Connecticut,  Ld. 
sin.  .mi,  >  I '  Hunt  ngi  -  1  and  othi  rs  wh  h  names 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Blue  Island, 
were  among  the  hunters  of  that  period. 

The  I'erriams,  who  settled  at  Riverdale  previous  to 
this  time,  together  with  other  settlers  as  far  south  as  the 
township  of  Bloom,  made  Portland  their  trading  and 
market  town.  Charles  and  Joseph  B.  Robinson  came 
in  1840,  and  two  years  later  built  a  store  house  on  the 
Wabash  road. 

Richard  Bingle  settled  on  what  is  now  the  White- 
beck  homestead  in  1842.  Two  years  thereafter  he  died, 
and  his  body  was  buried  on  the  farm.  Benjamin  San- 
ders came  to  the  village  in  1S45  and  made  it  his  home 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  connected  with  the  County  Board  for  many  years, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  the  County 
Normal  School  located  at  Blue  Island  in  1867. 

The  first  death  in  the  settlement  was  that  of  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  died  in  August,  1838,  at  the  home  of  the 
Rcxfords.  He  was  buried  on  a  lot  which  before  his 
decease  he  had  purchased,  near  the  Blue  Island  depot. 
The  second  death  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hume,  which  oc- 
curred in  SeptemlM-r,  1S42.  She  was  buried  on  the 
ridge  near  the  Sanders  homestead.  The  first  birth  in 
the  settlement  outside  the  village  limits,  was  that  of 
Barton  Rexford,  born  in  1836.  The  first  child  born  in 
the  village  was  Edna  Annie  Jones,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Jones,  July  26,  1840.  The  first  marriage  was  that  of 
Uriah  Wentworth  to  the  Widow  Boardman.  The  wed- 
ding occurred  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Rexford.  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  who  also  tied  the  nuptial 
knot.  The  second  on  recoril  was  at  the  same  place, 
the  Justice  officiating  as  before.  The  contracting  par- 
ties were  Stephen  Jones  and  Martha  CrandalL  The 
date  of  the  ceremony  was  October  18,  1837. 

The  first  murder  in  the  vicinity  was  a  peculiarly 
cold  blooded  and  fiendish  affair  ;  the  facts,  which  will 
yet  be  remembered  by  the  few  remaining  settlers  of 
those  days,  are  as  follows  :  On  Friday,  the  18th  of 
December,  1857,  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  found 
lying  on  the  ground  by  the  roadside  in  the  town  of 
Worth,  and  near  the  village  of  Blue  Island.  In  the 
road,  opposite  the  spot  where  the  body  was  lying,  was  a 
large  pool  of  blood,  and  from  this  a  bloody  trail  showed 
that  the  deed  hail  been  done  in  the  road  and  the 
murderer  bad  then  dragged  the  body  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  discovered.  Examinations  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  been  shot  through  the  head,  indicting 
an  injury  from  which  death  must  have  been  an  instan- 
taneous result.  The  body  was  recognized  as  being 
that  of  a  Mr.  Lauermann.  a  German  farmer,  who  re- 
sided on  the  Western  prairie  The  night  before  he  had 
stopped  at  the  Blue  Island  Hotel,  and  at  davligbt,  on 
I-riday  morning,  had  started  with  his  team  and  wagon 
with  a  load  of  oats  for  Chicago.    As  the  team  had  dis- 


appeared, suspicion  at  once  attached  to  a  young  Swiss, 
Albert  Staub,  afias  Emile  Derr,  who  had  also  Mopped 
all  night  at  the  same  tavern  with  Lauermann,  and  who 
had  asked  permission  of  the  deceased  to  ride  with  him 
to  the  city.  Sheriff  Wilson  was  at  once  notified  of 
the  facts,  and  Captain  Bradley,  the  noted  detective,  set  to 
work  to  discover  the  murderer.  He  traced  the  young 
man  Staub  to  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2tst  had  the  satisfac  tion  of  receiving  a  dispatch 
from  that  place,  which  informed  him  the  man  had  been 
arrested  and  was  in  custody,  awaiting  his  orders.  Staub 
was  taken  to  Chicago  and  placed  in  jail,  when  he  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  Lauermann,  as  well  as  to  other 
crimes,  and  told  in  full  the  story  of  his  life.  He  said 
that  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  town  of  Thalwiel,  near  the  city  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  His  parents,  it  was  learned,  were 
respectable  |icoplc  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
young  Staub  had  received  a  good  education,  being 
especially  proficient  in  mathematics.  His  parents  dying, 
however,  he  soon  dissipated  what  little  property  they 
had  left  him.  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1857,  he.  with 
a  number  of  his  countrymen  landed  in  Chicago,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  parly  to  settle  near  Osbkosh.  Wis., 
and  purchase  farms  in  that  locality.  On  arriving  at 
Chicago,  Staub  found  himself  without  money,  although 
he  had  a  through  ticket  to  his  intended  destination. 
He  accordingly  concluded  to  go  no  further,  and  stopped 
at  a  Swiss  boarding-house  known  as  the  "Bremen 
Hoff,"  which  then  stood  on  the  comer  of  Clark  and 
Taylor  streets.  Here,  through  a  friend,  he  obtained 
employment  and  worked  at  Hagcrman's  tavern  until 
about  the  first  of  September,  when  he  went  to  Blue 
Island  and  engaged  in  hauling  wood  for  two  brothers 
named  Baden,  countrymen  of  his,  and  who  had  come  to 
this  country  about  the  same  time.  Here  he  Committed 
his  first  crime.  As  he  was  in  Blue  Island  everyday,  he 
was  entrusted  by  his  employers  to  bring  their  letters 
from  the  post-office.  About*  the  middle  of  November 
Staub  learned  that  the  Badenswere  expecting  a  sum  nf 
money  from  the  old  country.  He  then  commenced  to 
watch  the  mails.  Soon  the  letter  came,  with  an  order  on 
the  United  States  Express  Company  for  the  sum  of  $387. 
This  order  he  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  fled  to  Milwau- 
kee. At  that  place  he  purchased  a  saloon  for  $noo.  pay- 
ing $So  down,  and  arranging  that  the  balance  should  be 
paidbv  New  Years  Dav.  He  then  started  to  return  to 
Chicago,  telling  the  party  from  whom  he  had  pun  based 
the  saloon,  that  as  soon  as  he  sold  some  horses  which  he 
had  there,  he  would  return  and  close  the  trade.  He  went 
direct  to  Blue  Island,  where,  as  already  stated,  he  fell  1" 
with  the  German  farmer.  It  was  then  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  killing  his  new  found  friend,  and  of  selling  his 
horses  in  order  to  get  more  money  with  which  to  continue 
in  business.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  weather  was  quite  cold.  Alter  they 
had  gone  some  distance  Mr.  Lauermann  proposed  that 
Staub  should  drive  the  team;  Staub  did  as  requested, 
and  took  the  lines,  while  the  farmer,  turning  himself 
partly  around,  sat  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  end 
board  of  the  wagon,  and  kicking  them  against  it  to  keep 
them  warm.  While  he  was  sitting  in  this  position,  thr 
murderer,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  put  his  hand  into 
his  breast  coat  pocket  to  draw  his  weapon,  but  his 
1.  ourage  failed  him  Finally  he  pew  desperaw  1  df»  » 
his  pistol,  and  a  moment  later  the  German  was  in  eter- 
nity. After  he  had  committed  the  murder.  Staub 
dragged  the  body  some  distance  from  the  road,  where 
he  left  it.  He  then  took  the  team  and  drove  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  arrived  on  Monday  the  21st,  and  was 
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almost  immediately  arrested  by  an  officer,  who  identi- 
fied him  on  a  description  furnished  by  Captain  Bradley. 
The  murderer  also  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  Laue'r- 
mann  before,  and  that  his  only  object  in  committing 
the  crime  was  plunder.  He  said  he  wanted  money  to 
pay  for  the  saloon,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  it  ex- 
cept by  robbery.  He  made  this  confession  in  the  jail, 
and  only  once  did  he  show  signs  of  remorse  for  his 
Crime,  which  was  when  he  was  told  that  the  man  he 
had  so  ruthlessly  murdered  had  left  a  wife  and  children. 
On  hearing  this  he  wept  for  a  moment,  but  soon  re- 
gained his  usual  composure.  Of  course,  in  the  face  of 
his  confession,  his  trial  was  but  a  short  affair,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  he  hanged  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  1858. 
The  day  on  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  was 
a  dark  and  dismal  one,  and  during  the  execution  rain 
fell  unceasingly  on  the  thousands  who  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  awful  spectacle.  The  gallows  was  erected  on 
Reuben  Street  now  Ashland  Avenue  ,  live  or  six  blocks 
south  of  its  intersection  with  Madison  Street;  ami  "de- 
spite the  rain  and  mud."  *ays  the  Tribune  in  its  account, 
"the  crowd  followed  the  procession  as  best  they  could 
across  lots,  after  wading  in  water  nearly  knee' deep." 
Arriving  at  the  gallows  the  N.  O.  Cadet's,  commanded 
by  Captain  Styker.  and  the  Shields  Ouard  under  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  formed  into  a  hollow  square  about  the  scaf- 
fold and  kept  the  crowd  at  a  respectful  distance.  Bit- 
terly weeping  ami  completely  unmanned,  the  prisoner 
was  led  from  the  carriage  to  the  scaffold.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hauin  of  the  Clark-street  Methodist  Church,  then  of- 
fered up  a  touching  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  condemned 
man.  While  the  reverend  gentleman  was  praving,  the 
prisoner  apparently  regained  his  composure,  and  when 
Sheriff  Wilson  adjusted  the  [loose  about  his  neck,  he 
stood  calmly  submitting,  making  no  signs  of  emotion  or 
weakness.  'Before  the  white  gown  was  placed  upon 
him  he  requested  permission  to  say  a  few  words  to  his 
Cicrman  brethren  present,  which  was  granted.  He 
spoke  in  German,  exhorting  those  who  heard  him  to 
take  warning  by  his  fate,  to  keep  away  from  bad  com- 
pany, to  let  liquor  alone,  and  not  to  allow  their  love  for 
money  to  lead  them  into  crime.  The  gown  was  then 
put  on,  the  black  cap  drawn  over  his  face,  the  bolt 
drawn  and  Albert  Staub  was  launched  into  eternity. 
He  professed  religion,  and  died  believing  he  had  been 
fully  pardoned  and  that  the  joys  of  heaven  awaited  hnn 
on  his  entrance  to  another  world. 

In  iSjS  a  post-office  was  established,  with  Norman 
Rcxford  as  Postmaster.  The  office  was  located  in  a 
building  then  called  the  Blue  Island  House,  on  the  -ite 
where  the  liodit  store  now  stands.  The  Postmasters 
since  that  time  have  been:  Henry  Robinson,  H.  H. 
Masscy,  Cyrus  B.  Summons,  Dr.  Harmon,  I-'.  Schop- 
per,  if.  P.  Robinson  and  l'\  C.  Dcffcnhach.  In  early 
days,  II.  S.  Rcxford  used  to  carry  the  mail  on  his  stage 
between  Chicago  and  Crete,  via  Bloom.  Thornton,  Blue 
Island  and  Junction  Grove. 

VtLLAct  Okcani/ \  110N,  -Piior  to  the  fifties,  and 
indeed  until  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad  in  1S54,  Blue 
Island  was  a  much  more  stirring  place  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  In  thoj.e  d  ivs  farmers  hauled  their  prod- 
uce to  Chicago,  some  of  them  coming  from  down  on 
the  Kankakee  and  Wabash,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles; 
and  Blue  Island  was  a  stopping  point  on  their  route. 
Now,  however,  all  is  changed,  the  railroads  which  trav- 
erse the  country  in  every  direction  do  the  work  of 
transporting  produce  of  all  kinds  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket and  Blue  Island  has  become  a  quiet,  though  one 
among  the  prettiest  little  suburban  towns  in  the  West. 

During  the  winter  of  1869-70  the  question  of  obtain- 


ing a  village  government  was  discussed;  and  subse- 
quently a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  legislature 
for  the  re-organization  of  the  township  of  Calumet,  and 
the  cast  half  of  the  eastern  sections  of  Worth  Township, 
on  the  same  plan  as  are  the  towns  of  Lake  and  Hyde- 
Park.  The  measure,  however,  did  not  pass,  and  for  the 
time  being,  the  matter  of  town  organization  was  per- 
mitted to  drop.  In  July  of  1872  the  question  was  again 
revived  by  the  citizens,  who  presented  a  petition  to 
Judge  M.  R  M. Wallace,  o!  the  County  Court,  praying  for 
the  right  of  determining  by  a  popular  vote  the  question 
of  etfecting  a  permanent  village  organization.  The  ter- 
ritory embraced  in  the  petition  was  the  east  half  of  Sec- 
tions 56  and  25,  Township  37,  Range  t,;.  in  the  town- 
ship of  Worth,  and  the  west  half  of  Sections  31  and  30, 
'Township  37.  Range  14.  in  the  township  of  Calumet,  all 
including  an  area  of  two  square  miles.  'The  following 
are  the  signatures  attached  to  the  original  document : 
H.  H.  Mussey.  Merrill  Kile.  Alfred  Duller.  Ail>crt  W. 
Roche,  C.  B.  Sammons,  Charles  D.  Robinson,  J.  W. 
Harmon,  C  kenkenberger,  |ohn  M.  Green,  W.  B.  Bout- 
well,  W.  Shults.  O.  G.  Kile,  B.  N.  Re.xford.  Benjamin 
Sanders,  George  E.  Plumb,  Royal  Fox,  James  (ireen. 
Hart  Matter,  William  Black,  W.  R.  Patterson.  John 
Klein,  F.  Schapper,  I'.  (1.  Deilinli.icli,  August  Bicdcr- 
man,  George  l.uchtemeyer,  William  Sorgenfon,  Andrew 
Mihm,  Henry  Schmht,  P.  Schleuter,  William  Baumbach, 
Taiwan!  Eichkoff.  IT  B.  Robinson, 

Authority  to  hold  an  election,  was  granted  bv  ludge 
Wallace  August  22,  1S72,  at  the  house  of  Gotlib  Klicn 
on  September  7.  following.  Christian  Krueger,  Henry 
Bert ratld  and  Hart  Masscy,  were  appointed  as  judges  of 
the  election,  which  was  held  on  the  day.  named,  with  the 
following  result:  'Total  number  of  votes  polled,  114; 
number  in  favor  of  organization,  99;  number  against. 
13;  blanks,  2;  R.  C.  An  Id  and  W.  R.  Patterson  were 
the  clerks  of  the  election.  October  26,  1872,  the 
election  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  took  place,  which 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  Richard  McClaughry, 
Lad  wig  Krueger,  Jacob  Apple,  Walter  P.  Roche  and 
Benjamin  Sanders.  The  meeting  to  organize  the  vil- 
lage council  was  hehl  October  2S,  1872,  at  the  office  of 
C.  B.  Sammons,  who  was  also  chosen  president.  On 
the  30th  of  the  month,  Hart  Masscy  was  appointed 
clerk,  and  Peter  Schluester  treasurer.  Mr.  Schluester, 
however,  failed  to  serve,  and  Herman  Schmidt  was 
appointed  November  9,  1872.  Immediately  following 
this  a  council  room  was  obtained  and  a  set  of  village 
ordinances  framed  and  adopted.  A  loan  ot  §200  was 
negotiated  at  ten  per  cent,  and  authority  given  to  sur- 
vey and  plat  the  entire  territory  included  in  the  order 
establishing  the  village.  William  l».  Brayton  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and  Henry 
Marker  captain  of  police  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  second  annual  election  was  held  April  15,  1873,  and 
the  following  named  offic  ers  were  chosen:  Christian 
Krueger,  Ferdinand  Daemike,  Edward  Eichoft,  Mer- 
rill Kile,  W.  P.  Roche  and  Jacob  Appel,  trustees;  Henry 
Bertrand,  police  justice;  F,  G.  Dicfenbach.  clerk;  Her- 
man Schmidt,  president;  W.  B.  Brayton,  treasurer  ami 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and  Herman  Sternum, 
captain  of  police. 

'The  officers  from  1874  to  the  present  time  are 
named  in  the  following  list: 

Presidtnls — George  I.uctcincyer,  1874-75;  Benja- 
min Sanders.  1S75-78;  J.  P,  Young.  1878-80;  Christian 
Krueger,  [880-83;      C»  Entries,  1SS3-S4. 

Chris — Charles Trapp,  1874-75;  F.  G.  Diefenbach, 
1875-78;  Y.  llohman,  1878-82;'  Louis  Luctemeyer, 
18S2-84. 
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Treasurtrs— Herman  Schmidt,  1X74-80;  Edward 
Seyforth,  iSSo;  William  Black,  iSSo-Xj;  Christian 
Krueger,  1SS3-S4. 

/Wi.r  Justi, ;s— Marshal  Arnold.  1X74-75;  t.  f>ac- 
mickc,  1875-70;  W,  B.  Day,  1^76-77;  Charles  Kllfeldt. 
1877-^4. 

Tr/ist.rs— 1874,  George  Kuciemeyer,  Christian  Krue- 
ger, F.  Dacmicke.  Ed.  P.  Hansen.  Edward  Kichoft  ami 
Thomas  Clausen;  1875.  Benjamin  Sanders.  Peter  Lais* 
son,  Samuel  l>.  Huntington,  R.  S.  McClaughry  ami 
laoob  Thoenning;  1876,  Daniel  Klicn.  s.  D.  Hunting- 
t«n,  Berij.  Sanders,  Peter  l.nsson.  J.  Thoenning  and  R. 
S.  McClaughry;  1877.  Benk.  Sanders,  R.  S.  MiCI.ni- 
ghrv.  1.  Tboeruiing,  L>.  Klicn,  P.  I.usson  ami  S.  I>. 
Huntington;  J.  P.  Young,  F.  I-  Bushnett,  Bvnj. 
Cool,  II.  Bert  rand  ami  J.  Slolfel;  1X79.  J.  P.  Young, 
Bcnj.  Cool.  R.  S.  McClaughry.  C.  Krueger,  William 
Blade  and  Conrail  Rich;  1S.S0.  William  Black,  Michael 
Nice,  H,  McClaughry.  l*.  I.usson,  Kmil  Bochcl  ami  C. 
Krueger;  1881, C' Krueger.  William  Black,  Kmil  Bochel, 
John  Stoffel,  C.  V,  Kidamand  M.  (  ".  Karnes;  iSSj,  Christ- 
ian Krueger,  John  stoffel,  c.  F.  P.idum,  Theo.  Gucnthor 
and  Frank  L  Bustttiell. 

The  population  of  the  village  in  June,  1.S.S0,  was 
1,542.  which  number  has  been  mut:h  increased  within 
the  past  two  ycais. 

The  present  owners  of  subdivisions  at  Blue  Island 
are  Otis  Wattles,  John  I'.  Young  and  the  Sander's  and 
Robinson's  subdivisions.  The  price  of  lots  range  from 
§10  to  $15  |kt  front  fool  within  the  limits  of  the  village. 
Acre  lots  on  the  ridge  are  worth  from  two  to  live  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  while  in  the  bottom  lands  smith  of  the 
village  and  across  Stony  Creek  good  land  can  Ik:  pur- 
chased as  low  as  eighty  dollar*  per  acre. 

Schools. — The  first  public  school-house  in  the  vil- 
lage was  built  in  49.  Its  location  was  on  Ver- 
mont Street  near  Maple  Avenue.  The  house  was  a 
long,  one-story  frame  structure,  anil  is  yet  in  existence, 
being  now  the  residence  property  of  a  Mrs  Keiiirsch. 
Daniel  Barnard,  a  Miss  I'erkins  anil  a  Mr.  Hamilton 
wen-  among  the.  first  teachers  who  taught  in  the  old 
frame,  and  Daniel  O.  Robinson  taught  the  last  term  in 
it  before  the  new  house  was  built.  The  first  Sunday- 
school  organized  in  Blue  Island  was  held  in  the  old 
school-house;  this  was  in  1X49.  When  the  new  house 
was  built.  Rodney  Day  purchased  the  old  building  and 
IMBd  it  for  a  time  as  a  paint  shop  ;  he  finally  sold  it  to 
the  Baptists,  who  moved  it  to  Greenwood  Avenue  and 
converted  it  into  a  cliurch.  It  was  used  for  religious 
purposes  until  the  baptist  organization  at  Itluc  Island 
ceased  to  exist,  when  it  was  again  removed  and  filled 
up  as  a  dwelling. 

Ill  1S55  the  present  house  standing  on  Vermont 
Slreel  and  Maple  Avenue  was  creeled,  and  the  first 
teachers  were  Professor  Rodney  Welch,  now  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Times,  and  Miss  Mary 
Maxell.  The  house  as  originally  built  contained  but 
two  rooms,  but  was  from  the  first  a  graded  school ;  it 
has,  however,  been  enlarged  and  additions  built  on  from 
time  to  time,  as  necessity  required,  and  to-day  has  ten 
large  and  commodious  apartments,  l-'or  the  past  three 
years  I'rofessor  J.  W.  Trocgcr  has  been  the  principal ; 
under  his  management  the  tchoul  has  prospered  finely 
and  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  public  graded  schools 
in  the  country.  At  present  the  corps  of  teachers  is  as 
follows:  J.  W.Troegcr,  principal;  Misses  Clark,  Star- 
buck  ami  Hegan  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades;  Miss 

Hose  intermediate,  ami  Misses  Kieth  and  Swan  in  the 

primary  departments. 

Tut  Normal.  S>  wool  was  established  at  Blue 


Island,  and  opened  in  September.  1867,  with  Professor 
Went  worth,  principal.  During  its  probationary  or  ex- 
perimental term  of  two  years  at  this  place,  it  proved 
very  beneficial,  and  by  authority  of  the  County  board 
was  made  a  permanent  institution,  although  its  location 
was  ultimately  changed  to  the  town  of  Ijkc.  The 
present  school  buildings  of  Blue  Island  were  devoted  tr> 
the  uses  of  the  Normal,  until  the  completion  of  the 
establishment  at  Normalvi'.le  in  1S69. 

CHURCHES. — The  first  religious  meetings  were  heU 
in  the  old  school-house  which  sKwkI  near  the  site  nl 
the  present  school  building.  All  societies  assembled 
there  for  public  worship,  until  the  erection  of  the  tier- 
man  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  edifice,  in  1855, 
which  was  the  first  church  building  in  the  village. 

The  German  Methodist  Society  of  Blue  Island, 
Suiidridgc  and  lilack  Oak,  was  organized  in  1854.  ;md 
had  at  that  time  thirty-seven  members.  Rev.  F.  Kopp 
was  the  first  pastor,  "in  1855  the  church  edifice,  which 
is  still  standing,  was  erected  in  Blue  Island.  From 
that  date  10  the  present,  the  society  has  enjoyed  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  prosperity;  having  now  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  members  ami  a  large  .mil 
graving  Sabbath-school.  Rev.  C.  G.  Weinrich  is  the 
present  pastor  in  charge. 

The  Methodist  society  was  organized  in  August, 
1*7*.  many  of  the  members  having  been  formerly 
attendants  at  the  Congregational  Church.  The  nriv 
organization  started  out  with  twenty-four  members, 
among  whom  were  Elijah  Hrayton,  O.  K.  Karnes,  Rev. 
I.  Karnes,  M.  C.  Karnes  and  family,  the  Wingale  and 
"Holmes  families  Dr.  W.  C  "Egan,  John  M.  l.reen  and 
wife,  and  A.  Frishv.  Messrs.  Wingate.  Hrayton  and 
Eames  were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  new  society, 
and  to  their  unceasing  labors  in  its  behalf  the  church 
owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity.  I" mil  the  follow- 
ing year  meetings  were  held  in  the  houses  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  or  Cniversalist  societies.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1874  the  erection  of  a  new  house  was  l>egiin. 
which  was  completed  by  October,  being  dedicated  on 
the  24th  of  that  month.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
S-,.'5°.  Krom  1874  to  1877  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Revs,  M.  Bristol  and  George  Chase;  subsequently  stu- 
dents from  the  Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  among 
whom  were  C.  VV.  Crawl.  J.  T.  Ladd,  and  P.  H.  Swift 
Rev.  William  Osborn  is  the  present  pastor.  The  society 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  over  sixty 
members  in  the  church  and  a  Sabbath -school  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  under  the  charge  ot  O.  A. 
West,  superintendent. 

The  Ocrman  Kvangelical  Lutheran  society  was 
organised  on  the  23d  day  of  January,  1K63.  with  sev- 
en! v-five  members  and  Rev.  M.  Ranniker,  pastor.  1  heir 
house  of  worship  was  built  and  completed  by  October 
of  the  following  year,  and  dedicated  on  ihc  24th  of  *■* 
month.  The  congregation  now  numbers  eighty-"** 
members,  ami  has  besides  a  nourishing  Sabbath-school 
with  over  one  hundred  regular  attendants.  A  denomi- 
national day-school  was  also  started  at  the  lime  tnc 
church  was  built,  and  is  still  kept  up. 

The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  m  i8<j" 
with  Rev.  Henry  Hammond  supply.  The  first  mem- 
bers were  Mrs.  Klizabetb  Sanders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkm 
son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  P.  Voung,  and  Mrs.  Funk.  Kcv- 
Lemud  Foster  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  11,1  Pf*"*' 
Rev.  M.  Karrimore,  now  principal  of  one  ol  the*  luc.igo 
public  schools,  came  next,  and  was  in  turn  followed  D) 
Rev.  Samuel  Dickinson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Kc\. 
Hcnrv  W  Brewster,  and  he  bv  Rev.  W.  B.  Millard  who 
is  the  present  pastor  in  charge.    Ihc  society  ru>  a 
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growing  and  interesting  Sunday-school,  and  a  church 
membership  of  nearly  fifty. 

The  first  services  of  the  Catholic  Chinch  here  were 
held  in  1X54,  and  in  1861  tin:  Church  of  St.  Benedict 
was  elected.  The  pastoral  duties  were  until  Septem- 
ber, 1SS5,  performed  by  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
church  at  Washington  Heights.  At  that  time  Father 
Beda,  a  Henedietine  from  Chicago,  was  assigned  to  this 
field  and  now  has  pastoral  charge  of  the  |>arisli.  In 
connection  with  the  Church  a  day-school  for  tlu-  young 
of  both  sexes  is  conducted  under  the  management  of 
three  Sisters  from  Notre  Hume.  The  school,  which  is 
an  excellent  one,  is  well  patronized  and  has  now  nearly 
fifty  pupils. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  I'nivcr-alist  society  were 
held  in  Ihe  old  schooi-house  in  1849-50.  At  that  time 
the  families  professing  the  Universalis  faith  were  the 
Joneses,  Rexfords.  Robeys,  I  lays  and  Cooles.  The  first 
preachers  were  Revs.  Otis  Skinner,  Manley  and  I  M. 
Day,  the  latter  residing  in  Blue  Island,  while  the  former 
were  traveling  ministers,  whose  visits  to  the  village 
were  only  occasional. 

In  1855,  when  the  new  school-house  w  is  built,  the 
meetings  were  held  in  Massey's  Hall,  in  the  liochts 
Building,  on  Western  Avenue.  The  society  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  organization,  ind  l>egan  to  increase  in 
strength  and  numbers,  having  a  large  congregation,  a 
regular  pastor  and  a  well  attended  Sunday-school.  In 
1865  the  church  edifice  on  Greenwood  Avenue  was 
buiit  at  a  cost  of  §5,000,  and  four  years  later  the  par- 
sonage was  added.  The  church  was  erected  during  the 
*  pastorship  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Tabor,  who  remained  until 
1869,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  Tihbetts,  he 
continuing  m  charge  until  1871',  when  Rev.  S.  Gilbert 
was  pastor  for  one  year.  Mr.  Tibbelts  returned  in  1872 
and  remained  until  1875.  Rev.  J.  M.  Hanson,  of  the 
Star  and  Covenant,  took  his  place,  preaching  one  year. 
The  pastors  since  then  have  been:  1S70  to  1878,  Miss 
A.  J.  Chapin  ;  1S78  to  1S.S1,  Miss  Florence  Kollock  ; 
1 88 1  to  1S85,  Rev.  A.  Shaw.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  J.  F.  Rhoades,  who  is  an  earnest  and  efficient 
worker.  The  society  is  at  present  in  a  growing  and 
prosperous  condition  ;  and  numbering,  as  it  does, 
among  its  members  some  of  the  oldest  ami  best  families 
in  the  village,  it  has  a  character  and  stan  ling  placing  it 
among  the  foremost  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Blue 
Island. 

Sociki  its.— Calumet  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  was  chartered  October  7.  1874,  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  charter  members  :  John  Siddcl,  Harry  1!. 
Robinson.  Alden  P.  I'eirce,  Henry  Bertram!.  Mathias 
Holberg.  Charles  F.  Kidani.  Henry  W.  Schmitt.  Chris- 
tian Ricklcnberger,  Frederick  Hohinan,  George  Luch- 
temeyer,  Orville  K.  Atwood,  John  Roll,  Robert  C.  Auld, 
Frederick  C.  Diefenbach.  Herman  Bone,  Edward  I'. 
Hanson,  John  W.  Wolfe,  Edward  Seyfarth,  Joseph  (",. 
Gasser.  George  Rutin,  William  W.  Watson,  K.  FehilU- 
kaup,  Kouis  Luchtemeycr,  Ira  M.  Cord,  Albert  Crnndnll, 
Christian  Amlnis,  Frederick  L  Gurrard  and  J.  Howard 
Waldo.  The  officers  were:  John  Sidel.  W.  M..  and 
II.  B.  Robinson,  secretary.  The  Lodge  has  now  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  sixty. 

Ualhalla  Lodge,  No.  54,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized 
in  1875  and  has  from  the  first  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
and  prosperous  growth.  Among  its  charter  members 
were  Charles  I >ilg,  Nicholas  Stoll,  August  Funis.  Ed- 
ward  Stege,  August  Kancler  and  John  Clausen.  The 
present  officers  of  the  lodge  are  Christian  Sacher.  N. 
G„  and  August  Klenk.  V.  G.  I  he  institution  has  now 
a  membership  of  forty. 


Blue  Island  Court  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters  was  organized  September  j6.  1S82.  The 
charter  members  were  Henry  Dorhman,  Nicholas  Stoll, 
Christian  Sacher,  William  Kirchner,  Hans  Bates.  Her- 
man Kohcler,  Frederick  Kocneker  and  Henry  Heider. 
'I  hough  a  young  organization,  it  is  growing  rapidly, 
having  now  a  membership  of  twenty  seven  The  officers 
arc:  II.  linden,  II.  C.  R.;  II.  Koheler.  secretary;  ami 
John  Wdlt.  treasurer. 

NkwsI'apkks.— The  history  of  the  Press  of  Blue 
Island  begins  with  the  Herald,  a  paper  started  in  1873 
by  Charles  A.  Feistcorn  in  the  Zacharias  Building; 
Charles  A.  Dilgwas  the  editor.  The  Herald  did  not 
long  exist,  and  was  succeeded  bv  the  Daily  Press,  which 
paper  also  published  editions  for  Riverdalc,  Holton  and 
W  ashington  Heights.  I  bis  enterprise  also  proved  a 
failure  within  a  short  time,  publication  being  suspended 
in  1875.  In  the  following  year,  the  citizens  feeling  the 
need  of  i  local  paper,  took  steps  toward  the  securing  of 
a  journal  which  shotdd  be  of  a  permanent  character; 
$(>co  was  raised  by  subscription,  to  be  applied  toward 
purchasing  type  and  material,  and  William  Freed  man 
was  employed  to  edit  and  publish  the  new  paper,  which 
was  named  the  Standard.  This  venture  did  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  people  persevered  and  finally  a  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Mokena,  purchased  the  paper  and  removed  the  office 
from  Sauertieg's  building,  on  Western  Avenue,  tit  the 
Schaffer  storage -house  on  the  same  thoroughfare.  The 
second  attempt  to  place  the  Standard  on  a  sure  business 
footing  also  proved  a  failure,  and  the  next  newspaper 
was  what  was  known  as  the  Blue  Island  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  which  was  in  charge  of  C.  A.  I>ilg:  this 
not  receiving  sufficient  patronage  to  warrant  itscontinu- 
ance,  was  discontinued,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
Standard-Herald,  anil  again  by  a  Blue  Island  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Bcobacter,  with  Hilg  editor.  At  this 
time  Gardner  sold  tin-  Standard-Herald  to  S.  F.  Wuest, 
and  Mr.  Hilg  was  made  associate  editor,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  edit  the  Blue  Island  edition  of  the  German 
paper  already  mentioned.  In  April,  1883.  the  Standard 
was  purchased  bv  its  present  editor,  K.  M.  Pope,  who 
besides  being  a  young  man  of  newspaper  experience,  is 
als.  1  .1  pr.u  ti<  il  pr  nteras  w.  II,  Under  his  management 
the  paper  has  been  a  gratifying  success,  having  now  a 
circulation  of  over  five  hundred  copies,  besides  a  fair 
advertising  patronage. 

W.vi  i.k  Wokks.—  Few  villages  of  the  same  size  can 
boast  of  a  water-supply  so  simple  and  efficient,  and  yet 
obtained  at  so  trilling  a  cost,  as  can  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Blue  Island.  Regarding  the  manner  in  which 
so  desirable  an  adjunct  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
safely  of  the  village  was  secured,  Mr.  Greenacrc  savs  : 
"On  June  12,  1877,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Village 
Board,  it  was  resolved  that  '  improvements  for  supply- 
ing the  village  with  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing lircs  shall  be  made  on  the  public  grounds.'  At  the 
same  meeting,  also,  Messrs.  I.usson,  ThoCJHting,  Ilin- 
nion,  and  Diefenbach  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  and  examine  the  water  works  at  Chebanse.  This 
committee  went  to  Chebanse  and  reported  their  conclu- 
sions at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  on  July- 
id.  Their  report  was  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the 
same  system  in  Blue  Island.  Accordingly,  it  was 
resolved  to  sink  a  well  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  to  Ik-  deep  enough  to  supply  the  village 
with  water  for  all  purposes  required.  Bids  were  invited. 
John  Warnke.  of  W  ashington  Heights,  was  the  success- 
ful bidder.  He  completed  the  well  in  August,  1877,  at 
a  Cost  of  S\ob.    His  work  was  accepted  by  the  board. 

The  well  was  six  feet  in  diameter  and  forty-five  feet 
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deep.  It  contained  eleven  and  a  half  feet  of  water  and 
the  Trustees  were  delighted.  A  meeting  was  next  called 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  opening  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  tower  over  the  public  well.  There  were 
si\  bidders.  John  Poerbel's  bid  was  the  lowest  and 
was  accepted.  On  November  [1  the  tower  was  vir- 
tually completed,  and  the  contractor  was  discharged. 
The  tower  as  finished  cost  §1,650.  The  contract  for 
tank  and  wind-mill  was  awarded  to  L.  Leach,  of  Juliet, 
September  2;,  1S77.  The  work  was  not  completed, 
however,  until  June  17,  187.S.  It  cost  §1.165.  Pipes 
were  then  laid  on  Vermont  Street  and  Western  Avenue, 
ami  the  supply  of  water  began  to  lie  a  reality.  The 
wind-mill  worked  quite  satisfactorily  for  some  time. 
For  three  years  it  continued  to  supply  the  village  with 
water.  Then  it  becarm-  shattered  by  storms  and  unfit 
to  perform  the  work  required  of  it.  In  July,  1S81,  the 
mill  was  taken  down  and  the  next  fall  an  engine  was 
purchased  and  an  engine-house  built.  This  accounts 
for  the  date,  '•  18S1,"  now  upon  the  bouse.  For  a  time 
the  engine  was  run  by  the  captain  of  police,  but  later 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  I. 
R.  Stafford.  The  tower  of  the  water  works  is  fifty  feet 
high.  The  tub  is  eighteen  feet  above  the  tower,  and  is 
twenty-four  feet  across  at  the  bottom.  The  entire 
structure,  including  the  l>ell  tower,  is  over  seventy  feet 
in  height.  The  well  is  very  deep  and  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  A  day's  pumping  is  nearly  twelve 
hundred  barrels.  But  there  are  twelve  feet  of  water  in 
the  well,  and  it  is  replenished  very  rapidly.  About  five 
hundred  barrels  per  day  is  the  average  consumption  of 
water  from  the  tank.  An  indicator,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  iron  outside  the  tank  attached  to  a  strap  and 
float  inside,  shows  the  height  of  water.  When  the  float 
rises  the  iron  weight  outside  falls,  and  if  the  tank  is  full 
the  weight  will  be  at  its  lowest  point,  and  vice  vena. 
The  pumping  apparatus  consists  of  twenty  horse-power 
boiler  and  an  engine  of  ten  horse-power,  with  a  pump 
placed  several  feet  below  the  top  of  the  well.  One 
curious  fact  is  the  tank  never  freezes,  even  though  the 
top  is  uncovered.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
staves  of  which  the  tank  is  made  are  only  three  inches 
in  thickness,  and  are  entirely  unprotected  from  the  air. 
In  the  wannest  weather  of  summer,  also,  the  water 
retains  its  own  temperature  almost  perfectly. 

No  finer  view  tan  be  obtained  than  that  presented 
from  the  tank  at  the  water  works.  Lovers  of  scenery 
would  do  well  to  try  it.  The  outlook  in  every  direction 
is  unobstructed.  The  prairie  stretches  out  like  a  sea. 
Every  object  seen  appears  distinctly  in  the  clear  air.  It 
is  a  panorama  and  a  bird's-eye  view  in  one.  It  gives 
one  a  fine  idea  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Manufactukks.— In  the  way  of  manufacturi  ig 
interests,  Iilue  Island  for  a  place  of  its  sixe  is  fai  ly 
represented.  It  has  three  breweries,  one  of  which,  th  it 
of  Louis  Busch,  was  started  in  iilue  Island  by  Valedine 
liusch,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor, 'twenty-five 
years  ago.  This  brewery  has  a  capacity  of  five  thou- 
sand barrels  per  annum;  employs  six  men  and  three 
teams  the  year  through. 

'I' wo  y.  ars  ago  the  Contint  ntal  Oil  Transportation 
Company  located  its  western  distributing  station  at 
Iilue  Island,  from  which  it  distributes  nearly  400,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  oil  each  year  to  the  western  trade. 
I  his  company  has  also  started  here  a  canning  establish- 
ment, for  casing  or  canning  oil  for  the  mountain  trade. 
1  his  is  done  by  filling  two  twenty-five  gallon  cans  with 
oil  and  encasing  them  in  a  wooden  box.  In  mountain- 
ous districts  it  is  only  in  this  form  that  the  oil  can  be 
packed  and  transported  to  reach  its  intended  destina- 


tion. C.  W  l.ockwood  is  the  manager  of  this  institu- 
tion here,  which  employs  quite  a  number  of  men  and 
teams,  thus  materially  adding  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  village. 

There  was  formerly  a  glucose  factory  in  the  place, 
but  it  suspended  operations  some  two  years  ago. 
Lately,  however,  a  company  has  been  formed  to  take 
these  buildings  and  convert  them  into  a  starch  factory. 
This,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  operation  during  the 
present  year. 

BLUE  ISLAM)  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKKTCHES. 

C.  F.  ALBEE  (deceased!  came  to  Chicago.  IK.,  in  1S34 
and  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  work.  lie  soon  went  into  the  meat 
market  business,  which  he  continued  until  1S71.  For  several  years 
of  the  time  he  went  out  of  business,  lie  was  born  in  Highgate, 
Franklin  Co.,  Vt..  March  23,  1S13.  For  ten  years  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company.  August  20,  1S43.  lie  was 
married  to  Miss  Harriet  Wilson,  who  was  Itorn  near  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Dcccruljer  31,  1S24.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Wilson,  *  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  but  who  immigrated  to  Fnuntain  County.  Ind..  in 
an  early  day.  Mrs.  Albce's  mother's  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Carr. 
a  native  of  Kentucky.  They  have  two  children  living— Charles 
A I  bee.  now  living  in  San  Francisco,  Oil. ;  and  Harry  W  ,  now  a 
resident  of  Iilue  Island.     Mr.  Albee  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 

Older. 

JAMES  MADISON  AUBERY.  general  agent  Merchants' 
Despatch  Transportation  Company,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
January  I.  1S43,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  eighteen  years  ol  age, 
when  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  W  is.  In  February,  1SG4,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  (i,  36th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
was  in  a  short  time  promoted  to  Quartermaster-Sergeant,  Sergeant- 
Major,  then  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  for 
meritorious  conduct,  was  Acting  Adjutant  during  a  period  when 
the  Adjutant  was  in  I.ibliv  Prison,  and  was  with  the  regiment  in 
nearly  all  of  the  engagements  in  which  it  participated,  from  the 
"  Wilderness  "  10  the  surrender  of  l.ee.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  August,  JS65.  After  the  close  of  war  he  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  attended  college  for  a  year ;  then  went  to 
Portage,  Wis.,  where  he  conducted  a  commercial  college;  was  also 
interested  in  colleges  at  Sparta  and  l.a  Crosse.  Wis.,  until  1871. 
when  lie  again  returned  to  Milwaukee.  Here  he  was  connected 
with  the  Merchants'  Despatch  until  1877.  »hen  he  was  called  10 
Chicago  to  tike  charge  of  the  company's  business.  He  bought  a 
home  in  Iilue  Island  in  1SS2.  He  was,  for  several  years,  one  of 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (now  Milwaukee  Public  Library).  In  1&67  he 
married  Miss  Frankie  Cooke,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  have  three 
children — James  Madison,  Jr.,  Fanny  Grace  and  Leila  Vander- 
bilt.  Mr.  Aubcry  is  Junior'Grand  Warden  of  Oriental  Consistory. 
Chicago  ;  a  member  of  Apollo  Commander)'.  Knights  Templar. 
Chicago,  of  Excelsior  Lodge.  F.  &  A.  M..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of 
Koyal  Arcanum,  Miwgan  Park  ;  is  Past  Noble  Cram!  of  Milwau- 
kee Lodge,  No.  2.  I.  O.  O.  F..  and  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
I.  O.  O.  F..  of  State  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Aubery.  at  the  request  «f 
many  members  of  the  36th  Regiment  is  now  writing  a  history  of 
his  regiment,  entitled  "The  30th  Wisconsin,  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  the  Appomattox." 

MARCUS  S.  HARNEY,  locomotive  engineer  on  C.  K.  I.  & 
P.  R.  R.,  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1854,  with  his  parents. 
He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  V.,  December  14,  11*4'.,  "here  h'5 
parents  lived  five  years ;  thence  moved  to  Niagara  Falls,  where 
they  lived  eight  years,  then  coming  to  Chicago.  When  Mr.  Har- 
ney was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  began  learning  the  trade  of 
machinist  and  engineer.  He  began  running  I  locomotive  in  1862. 
In  IB70  he  wa.%  married  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hyde,  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  They  have  three  children — Mary  E.,  John  J.  and  Marcus 
S.  Mr.  Harney  is  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

WILLIAM  BAUMBACH,  merchant  tailor,  and  dealer  in 
gents'  furnishing  goods,  came  to  Cook  County  Juncb,  185D, 
settled  at  Hoc  Island,  where  he  engaged  in  merchant  tailoring 
until  1379.  when  he  moved  his  business  to  Joliet.  where  he  con- 
tinued until  November  1.  1883.  and  then  returned  to  Blue  Island. 
He  was  horn  in  Saxony.  Germany.  March  7,  1823,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  tune,  1S50.  February  2.  t»5=.  he  mamcd 
Miss  Juliana  Dicst,  born  in  Hesse,  Gcrmanv,  November  22. 
Theyhave  four  children— Frederick  William  Christian.  Otto  C, 
Emily  and  Ferdinand.  They  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church. 

HENRY  J.  BEER,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  came  to 
Chicago  in  187J,  where  he  engaged  as  veterinary'  surgeon  some 
time,  after  which  he  was  shipping  clerk  in  a  wholesale  fruit  store. 
In  the  fall  of  1S73  he  moved  to  Blue  Island  and  kept  a 
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house  until  1878.  after  which  he  reengaged  in  veterinary  practice 
and  the  sale  of  farm  implements,  lie  was  appointed  Deputy  Sheriff 
in  the  fall  of  1 83a.  lie  was  born  in  Hanover,  tier  man  v.  May  a4, 
1*4$.  He  graduated  from  the  Osnabruck  Veterinary  College  in 
1867,  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  lie  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1.372.  Mr.  llccr  married  in  1874  Mi>s  Minnie 
Krucgcr.  of  lllue  Island.  They  have  six  children  — Hermina. 
Anna,  Paulina.  Fannie,  |ohn  and  Mndcsta  He  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  0.  O.  F..  United  Workmen.  Turner  Society  aiul  Sa-nger 
Chor. 

AUGUST  C.  BOEBFR.  dealer  in  hard  and  soft  coal,  wood 
and  ice.  He  supplies  Itlue  Island  with  ice,  and  eniplovs  two  men. 
He  was  born  in  Kluc  Island  Ik-cembcr  17.  1858.  and  was  raised 
and  educated  in  Blue  Island  and  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  of  Illinois.  His  father,  Fred 
Hoebcr,  came  to  Blue  Island  in  lS$l. 

WILLIAM  B.  BKAVTON  came  to  t  ook  County  in  18$$, 
locating  on  a  farm  near  Blue  Island,  where  he  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1870  he  built  a  home  in 
Blue  Maud1,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  since  lieen  doing  business 
in  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Steuben  County.  N.  V..  October  7. 
1831,  ami  was  raised  in  Wayne  County,  same  Slate.  In  1859.  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Lacy  M.  Greenwood,  a  native  of  Madison 
County,  N.  V..  but  raised  in  Wayne  Countv,  and  a  daughter  of 
Ira  Greenwood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brayton  have  four  children  — 
William  Seward.  Minnie  L\,  Ira  S.  and  Adelbcrt  G.  They  arc 
members  of  ihe  Baptist  Church  of  Blue  Island. 

LOUIS  BUSCII,  proprietor  of  Busch's  brewery.  Blue  Island. 
This  brewery  was  erected  and  began  operations  in  1S56  under 
Buvch  ft  Brand.  The  capacity  is  4,000  to  5.0011  barrels  per  year, 
and  he  employs  eight  to  nine  men.  Mr.  Busch  w  as  born  in  Chi. 
cago  fanisarv  24.  is^s>  where  he  was  raised  and  educated.  He 
came  to  Blue  Island  in  1376  and  took  charge  of  the  above  business. 

Kk.WKI.IS  L,  BUSH NELL  first  came  to  Cook  County, 

III.,  with  his  parents,  and  settled  at  Batchelor's  Grove  in  I84O. 
His  father,  Chester  Biedim-ll,  tame  to  Cook  Countv  in  1833.  being 
one  of  the  early  pioneers.  Mr.  F.  I~  BushncH  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Batchelor's  Grove  until  1860.  when  he  went  to 
Vermillion  County.  III.     In  July.  l36l,  he  enlisted  in  Company 

II,  30th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  .and  participated  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  his  command,  and  lost  his  left  eye  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg; was  mustered  out  of  service  in  May.  1 864,  and  returned  to 
Cook  Countv,  III.  He  has  since  followed  farming  some  time,  and 
owns  a  line  farm  near  Blue  I  viand.  He  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  Village  Trustee.  In  IS75  he  moved  into  Blue  ls!a:ul  and  erected 
a  tine  residence,  where  be  now  resides.  He  was  married  Novem- 
ber 15,  1865,  to  Mary  Jane  McCord.  a  native  of  Cook  County. 

III.  They  have  three  children — Bcrthcna,  Harriet  and  Betsey. 
ALVAS  E.  CLAIM",  superintendent  of  eating  house  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Kock  Island  railways,  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1874  and  engaged  in  the  testaurant  business  until  October 
0,  1882.  when  he  took  charge  as  above.  He  was  born  in  I'rUina, 
Champaign  Co..  111.,  October  7.  l»53.»nd  was  raised  in  his  native 
county.  In  1S76  he  was  married  to  Miss  M.irv  A.  Shields,  of 
Albany,  N.  V.  They  have  four  children — loseph  Henry,  Amanda 
Ogdcn.  Adell  Eveline  and  I  Mia. 

KODNF.V  N.  DAY  (deceased)  came  to  Cook  County  and 
located  at  Blue  Island  in  1852.  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
wagons  and  rarrlages.  1  Ie  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  V., 
March  27,  18 IS  For  many  years  he  lived  near  Rochester,  Monroe 
Countv,  X.  V.  In  1839  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Tann.  of 
London,  England,  boni  I>ecembcr4.  1820.  They  have  ten  chil- 
dren—Frances O.,  Charles  M..  Wallace  M.,  William  K.,  F.llen  U, 
Henry  II..  Fmma  C,  Fricdcl  l>.,  Klmcr  K.  anil  Sarah  M.  He 
was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  I'nivcrsalist  Church  <if  Blue 
Island.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  a  number  of  years,  and 
practiced  law  some  time.    He  diet]  April  21.  1383. 

S.  J.  DICKSON,  physico-magnelic  and  electric  healer,  came 
to  Chicago  in  1.853,  locating  his  family  at  Blue  Island  in  1S73. 
He  was  born  in  \Vcst  field,  X.  Y..  May  2S.  1S39.  where  he  lived 
until  about  twenty  years  old.  His  academic  education  was 
obtained  at  the  Unitarian  Theological  School  at  Meadville,  1'enn.. 
graduating  in  1865,  and  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry  in  1 866.  He 
then  preached  five  or  six  years  and  lectured  a  few  years.  For 
three  years  he  represented  the  Chicago  Life  Insurance  Company, 
then  made  his  present  business  exclusive.  lie  deals  largely  with 
chronic  cases  of  all  kinds,  especially  consumptives  who  have  been 
given  up  by  other  physicians.  He  is  something  more  than  an 
electro-magnetic  battery,  and  has  practiced  the  healing  art  with  no 
other  medicine  than  his  hands,  and  the  transfusion  of  magnetic 
influence.  In  i860,  he  was  married  to  Florence  F.  Reynolds,  of 
Warren,  Penn.  They  have  six  children— Winnie  C,  Tcnnie  V., 
Roy  R..  Paul  Rcxfor'd.  Starr  King  ami  an  infant  daughter  not 
named.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  Olive 
Lodge,  Xo.  575.  of  New  York  City. 


FREDERICK  G.  DIEFENBACH,  Postmaster,  came  to  Blue 
Island  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  embarked  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  since  followed.  April  1,  1881,  he  look  charge 
of  the  post-office.  He  has  served  as  Town  Clerk  seven  y  ears  at 
different  periods,  anil  Village  Clerk  four  years.  He  was  born  in 
WurtcmlxTg.  Germany,  July  a*.  1S36,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  America  in  1*38.  They  settled  in  Amherst  Township.  Erie 
Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  lived  there  until  l3$2;  then  in  Porter  County.  Ind., 
where  they  lived  until  they  came  to  (look  County.  August  to, 
i860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bccklcy.  a  native  of  Lake 
Countv,  Ind.     They  have  three  children — George  J.,  Acldie  A.  and 

1.  ydia  B.  Mrs.  Dicfcnhach  died  July  2S,  1  Mm,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried again  in  1*66  to  Cornelia  Bauer,  of  Cook  County.  III.  They 
had  three  children— Frederick  W.,  Edward  E.  and  Arthur  G.  Mr. 
Diefcnbach  is  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge,  A.  F. -,V  A.  M..  and 
Chapter  of  Englcwood. 

THOMAS  M.  DOR;,  car  foreman  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  took  charge  |anuary,  18S2.  lie 
was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  May  10.  1*47;  was 
raised  there  and  in  that  vicinity,  where  he  learned  the  trade  ol  ship 
carpenter.  1  le  came  to  ihe  United  states  in  the  spring  of  1S69  and 
worked  in  a  ship-yard  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  six  years;  then  began 
work  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  the  same  plate.  January  4, 
1332,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  the  employ  of  the  latter  company. 
October  16,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Mar)-  E.  Orr.  of  St.  Mary's, 
Canada.  They  had  three  children  born  to  them  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  — Melville  James,  September  23.  1S73;  Howard  l»..  January 

2.  1876;  Lester  I...  November  6,  187S.  Mr.  lloig  is  a  member  of 
the  K.  of  II.  and  Royal  Arcanum. 

WILLIAM  H.  DUXWOODIR.  train  dispatcher  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  Grand  Tin  Till  Railroad,  came  10  Chicago  in  September, 
1883,  and  took  his  above  charge.  He  was  Lorn  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  March  27,  1851,  and  was  raised  and  educated  there.  He 
began  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and 
continued  in  lUul  capacity  i-ight  year*;  then  worked  four  years  for 
the  Western  Union  Company,  after  which  he  was  train  dispatcher 
for  the  Flint  \  Pere  Manpie'lle  Railroad  at  Fast  Saginaw.  Mich., 
four  years;  then  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  C,  *c  G.  T.  R.  K.  at 
Battle  Creek  three  years;  thence  came  to  Chicago.  In  1872  he 
married  Miss  Agues  Ferguson,  of  Saniij,  Ontario.  Canada.  They 
have  four  children— Lillie  Agnes.  Mabel,  Henry  and  Matlie  M. 

M.  C.  KAML'S  was  born  in  Milton.  Vt.,  March  16,  1834.  His 
father.  Joseph  Fumes,  was  a  pastor  of  the  M.  F.  Church.  M.  C. 
Fames  l  ame  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1851.  He  was  a  short- 
hand  writer,  being  the  only  one  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  I  rom 
!h54  until  fi.S)  be  had  charge  of  the  distributing  department  of  the 
Chicago  Journal,  and  since  1869  that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Merchants'  Parcel  Delivery,  Chicago.  In 
1854  he  was  married  to  Miss  Olive  W.  Purmort,  a  da  lighter  of 
John  Purmort,  of  Jay,  X.  V.  They  have  live  children — Alice  I... 
married  10  F.  O.  Young,  now  at'  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Eddy  P., 
now  cashier  of  the  Merchants'  Parcel  Delivery.  Chicago;  John  P., 
at  home;  Joseph  P.,  now  has  charge  of  the  general  details  of  his 
father's  business  in  Chicago;  Hairy  P.,  attending  school  at  home. 
Mr.  Fames  is  a  member  of  Fort  Dearborn  Lodge.  Xo.  214,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  and  has  served  as  its  treasurer  twenty  years;  also  treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  two  years.  Mr.  Eames  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  Order  and  M.  F.  Church  at  Blue  Island.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Blue  Island  Board  of  Trustees.  In  186S  he  made 
his  home  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  has  since  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  place. 

OLIVER  E.  EAMES  was  born  in  Funda's  Bush.  X.  Y., 
December  12.  1840,  He  came  to  Chicago  Decerning  12.  1S55, 
where  he  attended  school  some  time,  and  finally  entered  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  commercial  college,  but  liefore  completing  his  course  he 
enlisted  for  three  months.  April  16.  1861,  in  Major  Harding's 
company,  then  called  Harding's  Light  Guards;  re-enlisted  in  Com- 
pany  D,  19th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  was  mustered  out  June 
20,  i3(i4,  as  Kirst  Lieutenant;  then  received  a  Captain's  commission 
in  Company  D,  4th  United  States  Veteran  Volunteers;  llicy 
guarded  Washington  jail  at  the  time  of  the  hanging  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt;  mustered  out  April,  1S66.  After  Ihe  war  he  was  book-keeper 
for  1.  P.  Farnham,  at  Chicago,  until  the  great  lire;  then  for  other 
firms,  and  on  Mr.  Farnham's  return  from  Boston  he  resumed  his 
old  position,  which  he  now  holds,  February  14.  1S66,  he  married 
Miss  Alice  J.  Drake,  daughter  of  the  late  well-known  J.  L.  Drake, 
of  Chicago.  They  have  had  six  children;  four  are  now  living — 
Mary  Olive,  deceased;  William  Henry,  deceased;  Fannie  Jean, 
born  September  3,  1S74;  Melville  Drake,  born  February  24,  1876; 
Oliver  Emerson,  Jr.,  born  February  6,  1SS0;  and  an  infant 
daughter,  Alice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Chicago,  and  Encampment  Lodge,  1.  O.  O.  F-,  of  Englc- 

wood 

JOHN  EXGLEHARDT.  proprietor  Union  Hotel.  He 
opened  ibis  huiel  in  1857:11  now  has  a  capacity  of  forty  guests,  a 
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large  barn  in  connection,  and  is  (he  only  liolcl  in  Blue  Island.  Mr. 
Knglchardt  came  hen)  i"  I&|8.  and  worked  on  the  canal  and  rail- 
road, kept  saloon,  and  followed  different  kinds  of  bailnall  as  he 
ondd  Bad  in  those  early  pioneer  limes.  He  was  bom  in  ticTniany 
in  |S2}.  came  to  America  in  1847.  remained  a  few  month's  in  New 
York  City,  and  then  came  West,  lie  was  married  in  1*47  hi  Neaf 
York  Cilv.  They  have  live  children— Ceorge.  Henry.  August, 
Katie  ami  Mary.    Thev  are  members  of  the  Cathulic  Church. 

CAR  J"  FABEK,  physician  and  surgeon,  came  lu  Chicago  in 
1872,  locating  in  Itlue  isl.md  the  same  year,  lie  was  born  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany.  February  22.  1840.  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Grcsscn,  Germany,  graduating  in  1804.  He 
then  practiced  as  surgeim  three  or  lour  year*  in  hospital-.,  and  as 
surgeon  in  live  Genu*  Ai my  from  l*fin  t<>  1871.  He  graduated 
from  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  College  in  1 but  now  practices 
the  old  school  of  medicine.  In  180J  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily 
llurst.  a  native  ol  Maim,  tiermany.  They  hare  thfM  children— 
Carl,  Else  and  Emil.  The  Doctor  is  a  meniU-r  of  the  A.  K.  &  A. 
M.  or  Blue  Island. 

MONROE  FRANK  lirsi  cum-  10  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  !-<><>. 
and  cancer]  in  the  saler.l  ilcnlal  goods  ten  icars,  keeping  a  dental 
depot,  after  which  he  cmlMrked  in  the  real  estale  business,  lie 
erected  his  residence  at  Itlue  Island  in  IS75.  He  was  born  in  Cort- 
land County.  X.  V.,  May  6.  1831,  and  «  i«  raised  and  educated  in 
his  native  Slate.  In  t8dS  he  married  Mi«s  Annie  Wendell,  who 
w»  hewn  in  Saratoga  County.  X.  Y..  Scptcmlier  B,  IS4S.  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  H.  Wendell.  They  have  three  children— Wendell 
Monroe,  llertram  Watro*  and  Carroll  I  .eland.  Mr.  Frank  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  <  >nler  of  New  York  Slate.  Ik  is  one  of 
the  incorporates  of  the  Hopkins  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
South  I  .awn.  Cook  County.  Mr.  ai 
the  Episcopalian  Church. 


and  Mrs.  Frank  arc  members  of 


JOHN  M.  GKEEN  was  bom  in  Mcllenry  County,  III.  May 
II.  1*45-  parents  moved  with  their  family  to  Worth  Town- 

ship, Cook  Counly.  in  t>57,  where  John  M.  was  raided.  August 
8,  1861,  he  calmed  in  Company  G. SSlh  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  participated  in  live  general  battles;  was  mustered  out 
in  September,  I-05.  He  then  followed  agricultural  pursuit*  sev- 
eral vears.  le  I S7 2  he  located  in  Itlue  Inland,  anil  soon  began 
Working  at  lire  insurance  and  the  vile  of  farm  implements.  In  the 
fall  of  imi  he  located  his  hwstarx  at  Chicago.  II.-  married  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wingate.  of  Worth  Township,  in  18O7.  Thev  have  seven 
children— Willie  W..  John  A..  Orvillc  C.  Laura  C.  Edward  J.. 
Ralph  <1.  and  Harold  ff.  Himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  of  lllue  Island. 

THEODORE  UUENTHF.R  came  In  Cook  County.  III.,  in 
1840,  and  located  at  Cooper's  tirove.  now  ISremen  Township.  He 
engaged  at  carpentry  Baa  cabinet  work,  and  anything  he  could  lind 
to  do  for  ten  years,  and  thru  engaged  in  terming,  and  has  followed 
that  oceupai ion  since.  He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Saxony, 
Germany.  Dccemlier  25.  I  S3  j.  and  came  to  the  United  Stales  in 
1S46.  He  was  married  July  3.  1*51,  to  Miss  Catharine  Rcch.  a 
native  of  Itavaria.  Germany.  They  have  seven  children — William, 
a  merchant  in  l-ravenworth.  Kan.:  Anna  K.,  Emma  C,  Katie  O.. 
Andrew  Mm  ThcodofC  C.  and  George  II.  Mr.  Gncnther  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  K.  &  A.  H.<  tiermania  Lodge.  No.  183,  Chicago, 
and  Washington  Chapter,  No.  43.  Chicago,  lie  has  been  Town, 
ship  Supervisor  eleven  years,  three  years  County  Commissioner. 
School  Director  and  Village  Trustee,  and  served  as  Koad  Commis- 
sioner manv  vears.     lie  is  a  memlier  of  the  (.crm.ill  l.iederkrani. 

JOSEPH  WAkkEN  H  ARMON,  physician  and  surgcim.  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  V..  June  S».  iSis.  and  was  raised 
there.  He  was  educated  at  the  ISlack  Riser  Insiitute.  at  Water- 
town,  Jefferson  C«..  N.  Y..  preparatory  10  studving  medicine  at 
Adams.  Jefferson  County,  and  at  the  Alliany  Medical  College, 
New  York,  graduating  in  1*45.  |U  practiced' medicine  in  Rome. 
Oneida  Co.,  N,  V.,  three  years;  thence  went  to  his  old  home  in 
Jefferson  County  and  practiced  abntfl  the  same  lenglhof  time,  after 
which  he  moved  to  Chagrin  Falls,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  and  urac- 
licefl  fourteen  years,  being  a  near  neighbor  of  the  late  President 
James  A.  Garfield.  He  was  the  President's  family  physician. 
During  the  War  the  I  loctor  was  requested  by  Mr.  ( iarlield  to  go  as 
surgeon  of  his  regiment— the  4ld  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry— which 
B* mil  and  served  two  vears,  when  by  exposure  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign,  lie  came  to  Chimin  in  IS07,  practiced 
there  one  year,  then  located  at  Itlue  Island.  He  was  married  in 
1S4"  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Vincent,  of  Chagrin  halls.  Ohio.  They 
have  one  son— Charles  Sumner  Harmon,  now  n  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
The  Doctor  is  a  member  id  the  A.  F.  >V  A.  M,  He  has  served  as 
Vostmasir-r  of  Blue  Island  four  vears.  He  is  now  a  deacon  in  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Blue  Island. 

MATTHIAS  II  El. it  REG,  of  llclhreg  *  Co..  dealers  in 
general  merchandise,  began  trade  in  i860,  ha  ving  come  to  Conk 
County  in  At  Mokcna.  Will  Co..  III.,  la-  located  in  l8&l 

and  followed  railroading  two  yearx.     He  has  also  farmed  and  was 


a  builder  and  contractor  up  to  locating  at  lllue  Island.  He  was 
born  at  Holstein.  Germany.  December  7.  1840.  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1861.  Mr.  Ilelbreg  is  »  mrmlut  ol  the  Masonic 
Order.  S.enger  Chor,  Gun  Club  and  Turner  Society  of  Blue  Island. 

WILLIAM  HODDER.  locomotive  engineer  on  passenger 
train  of  the  C.  &  K.I.  R.  R.,  came  toChicago  in  1864  and  engaged' 
as  lircman  on  a  locomotive.  In  IS67  he  was  promoted  to  engineer; 
settled  in  Blue  Island  in  1873.  He  was  born  in  England  Keb. 
ruarv  to.  1 842.  came  to  America  with  parents  in  1S5O,  and  settled 
in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1807  to  Miss  Jane  Lomax.  of  Kail  River,  Mass.,  a  daugliici 
of  |ames  Lomax.  of  England.  'They  have  live  children— Annie 
L.,  Minnie.  Belle,  Arthur  ami  Haitie'. 

SAMUEL  D.  HUNTINGTON  came  to  Cook  County.  III. 
in  the  fall  of  1S44.  locating  at  what  is  now  called  Blue  Island,  lie 
was  born  at  Hanover,  (irafton  Co.,  N.  II.,  September  26.  l5l«. 
living  there  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  with  his  patents 
he  moved  to  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y..  and  lived  twelve 
years,  He  then  engaged  with  a  parly  to  drive  a  large  drove  of 
sheep  tn  I  llinois.  They  came  through  wilh  the  flock  and  located  on 
the  prairie  near  Ninetv-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  where  they"  spent  the 
winter  of  1844-4S  in  a  board-shanty.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Ilunliiiglon  made  a  location  at  Blue  Island  and  began  to  "grow 
up  with  the  country."  He  was  married  in  1*4*'  to  Miss  Maria  l». 
Robinson,  a  native  of  New  York  Cily.  They  have  three  children- 
Walter  James,  now  a  conductor  on  a  construction  train  on  the 
Belt  line  around  Chicago;  Henry  Robinson,  a  conductor  on  a  pas- 
senger train  of  the  Chicago  \  Rock  Island  Railruad.and  Bessie  B., 
principal  of  the  Washington  Public  School.  Mr.  Huntington  has 
been  engaged  in  railroading  about  seventeen  years,  and  has  also 
followed  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  has  served  as  Conslable 
and  Deputy  Sheriff  a  number  of  years.  During  Ihe  war  lie  was  de- 
putized by  the  Oovemmenl  to  make  an  enrollment  list  of  all  men 
subject  lo  draft.  Mr.  Huntington  assisted  lu  organize  and  is  a 
deacon  of  the  Universalis!  Church  of  Blue  Island. 

STEPHEN  D.  JUNES,  dealer  in  confectionery,  school  books, 
stationery,  nolions,  cigars  and  tobacco,  began  trade  in  1S80.  He 
was  Kirn  in  Blue  Island  October  23.  1S46.  and  wai  raised  and 
educated  in  Cook  County.  In  1 87 1  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
lha  Slate,  uf  Bangor.  N.  V.  They  have  two  children— Emma  A. 
and  Asa  C.    He  is  the  present  Tow  nship  Clerk. 

STEPHEN  JONES,  father  of  Stephen  D.  Jones,  came  jo 
Cook  County  in  and  settled  at  what  is  now  Blue  Island,  lie 
was  born  in  Lisle,  Broome  Co..  N.  V..  Novemlurr  5.  I*00-  >n 
October,  1837.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Crandall,  born 
in  Wcstford.Chittcndcn  Co..  Vti,  November  1.  iBOW  she  came  to 
Gaol  Cimnlv  in  1836,  locating  near  Blue  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  had  three  children—  Eda  A..  Stephen  D.  and  Alice  A.,  now 
Mrs.  Charles  Roberts,  of  Blue  Island.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jones  were 
among  the  lirsl  settlers  at  Blue  Island.    Hcdied  June  14- 

E.  A.  KADISll.  manager  of  the  brewery  of  hi*  father.  L.  J. 
Kadish.  This  brewery  has  a  capacity  of  l$.ooo  barrels  per ■year. 
Thev  employ  liftecn  men.  Mr.  E.  A.  Kadish  was  bom  in  Chicago 
Dccemlier  S.  1848.  and  was  raised  and  educated  thete.  In  IM 
he  was  married  10  Miss  llcrniina  Meiile.of  Chicago.  I-  J-  Kauifn 
located  in  Chicago  in  184S.  _  . 

JOHN  S.  K  AUFMAN,  contractor  and  builder,  came  to  Cook 
Countv  in  IM6,  After  working  in  the  Pluenix  Stair  Shop  three 
years,  he  was  promoted  to  foreman  of  the  same,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  eight  years,  lie  then  followed  building  and  cnntucting 
in  Chicago  one'  year  and  a  half,  after  which  he  went  to  Whitewater. 
Wis.,  where,  and  in  many  localities  of  the  latter  State,  he  engaged 
in  the  same  business  for  about  eight  years.  He  then  removed  10 
lllue  Island.  III.,  in  March,  tttt.  and  has  since  followed  the  same 
business.  Hew-as  born  in  Columbia  Tuwnship.  l-ancaster  Lo., 
Penn..  Sepicmber  2o.  1S44.  During  the  late  war  he  served  as  3 
private  in  Company  B,  2Kh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  In  lOT!  ne 
was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Eggeri.  of  Manitowoc.  Wis.  I  hey 
have  two  children— Mav  L.  anil  Elsie  E. 

HENRY  KLEIN  "was  bom  in  Blue  Island  Mav  1 
Jciskwi  ScimoTil  was  born  in  Baden.  Germany.  September  -7. 
IS58,  and  came  10  the  United  States  in  1873.    Klein  4;  Stimuli 
sell  all  kind*  of  fresh  anil  sail  meats.   They  began  business  Augusi 

PAUL  KLEUK,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  ladies  and  gents  tor- 
nishing  goods,  notions,  carpets,  elc.  began  trade  in  the  sPnnB  . 
1877.    He  came  to  Blue  Island  in  the  spring  ol  i«k).  and  elerseu 
in  general  stores  until  he  began  trade.     He  was  bom  m  (.i-rniam 
April  25.  184*.  coming  to  the  United  Slates  in  1S66.  At  hrsl  newas 
a  waiter  in  a  Chicago  restaurant,  and  then  he  began  clerking.  J» 
was  raise.!  in  mercantile  business  in  his  native  country : .Brat  'K« j  • 
ning  clerking  in  l»5v-     He  married.  May.  1S77.  Mis' 
Knieger,  of  Blue  Islan.l,  who  was  Ixmi  November  13.  }*S3>.  _ 
daughter  of  Ludwig  Knieger.    They  have  two  children— I  -rin 
Louis  William,  aged  two  years,  and  one  daughter,  aged  *>• 
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the  Village  Boaril  fc 
Town  Supervisor  two  years,  and  Road 


Mr.  Klcuk  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F..  Masonic 
Order.  Royal  Arcanum  and  S.vnger  Chor  of  Blue  Hand. 

GEORGE  KMRSCH,  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  gro- 
ceries, begun  trade  in  1878.  lie  was  born  in  firemen  Township, 
Cook  Co.,  III..  February  u,  1853.  hi*  falher  having  settled  there 
about  1847.  Mr.  Knirsch  was  on  a  farm  with  his  father  until 
1867,  since  which  time  he  has  clerked  and  followed  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1S7S  he  married  Mis*  Augusta  Bolih,  a  native  of  tier- 
many.  Mr.  Knirsch  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
h  orcstcrs, 

FREHERICH  KOENF.CKE  is  of  firm  of  Kocnccke  Bros., 
composed  of  August  and  Frcderich  Kocnccke,  manufacturers  of 
cigars.  They  employ  fifteen  men  in  the  business  and  manufacture 
3,000  to  4,000 cigars  per  day.  which  they  sell  in  Chicago  and  s  iciiitts . 
Kredcrich  came  to  Chicago  in  1*74,  and  to  Illue  Island  in  1S70, 
and  began  his  present  business,  lie  was  born  in  Germany  August 
II.  1S54,  and  came  to  America  in  1S74.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 

CHRISTIAN  KRUEGER.  contractor  and  builder,  came  to 
Blue  Island.  Cook  County,  August  20,  1*51,  where  he  engageit  at 
the  carpe nter  work  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany.  April  24. 
1836.  He  partly  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his  native  country 
and  co-npteted  it  in  Chicago.  He  came  to  the  United  State*  in 
1*51,  and  the  next  year  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Koch,  of 
Hanover.  Germany.  They  have  six  children — Louisa.  Robert, 
Catharine,  Addie,  Christian,  Jr.,  and  Minnie.  They  are  members 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of  illue  Island.  Mr.  Krueger 
has  served  as  President  of  the  Village  Hoard  four  vcars,  fifteen 
years  as  school  director. 
Commissioner  six  years. 

LOUIS  A.  K  K  C  EG  E  R .  farmer  and  stock-raiscr.  Section  30. 
Township  36,  Range  14,  came  to  Cook  County  in  1852.  coming 
with  <_  hristian  Krueger.  an  uncle.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many. January  31.  1S47,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S52. 
lie  was  married  in  l8fiS  to  Miss  Henrietta  Seyfarth,  born  in 
Saxony.  Germany.  October  12,  1S48,  and  who  came  to  America  in 
1853.  They  have  ten  children— Rudolph  F..  Emma  A.,  Anna  M., 
Herman  1.,  William  I...  Lad  wig  II..  Albert  R.,  Ilcrtha  E  .  Louisa 
F:.  and  Ernst  T.  They  are  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church. 

THOMAS  LEWIS,  farmer  and  stock-raiscr,  P.  O.  Blue 
Island,  was  born  in  Swansea,  Wales,  July  2,  182(1.  With  his 
parents  he  came  to  America  in  the  sprint;  of  1839.  where  they 
opened  a  farm  at  West  Northficld.  Cook  Co.,  III.  Four  years 
thereafter  Mr.  Lewis  left  the  paternal  roof  and  came  to  Chicago. 
At  that  time  there  was  hardly  even  a  wagon  road  on  the  prairie— 
certainly  M  g"i>d  f  >ad  of  any  kind— and  Chicago  was  but  a  village. 
Whrn  he  arrived  there  his  cash  capital  was  thirty-two  cents,  having 
paid  a  wagoner  eighteen  cents  to  help  him  on  his  weary  way 
thither.  He  wa;  yi  fortunate  as  at  once  to  meet  Mr.  Sylvester 
Lynn,  a  Scotchman,  who  then  owned  a  himlHrr  yard  where  now 
the  Lynn  Block  stands.  This  gentleman  at  once  gave  him  em- 
ployment at  twelve  dollars  a  month.  Some  time  afterward  he 
went  to  work  with  Philo  Carpenter,  where  he  stayed  but  a  short 
time,  from  whence  he  went  to  a  farm  of  his  own  at  Arlington 
Heights,  taking  with  him  a  bride.  This  lady  was  Miss  Margaret 
Jones,  also  from  Wales,  and  the  occasion  transpired  in  1S50.  In 
1808  thev  moved  to  Illue  Island,  where  they  now  reside.  Mr. 
Lewis,  besides  farming  and  stock-raising,  is  also  interested  in  real 
estate,  both  in  this  Slate  and  in  Iowa.  lie  was  school  director 
near  Arlington  Heights  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  for  three 
years  in  the  same  capacity  in  Blue  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
attend  the  Congregational  Church.  They  have  nine  children,  viz.: 
Margaret  L.  |oseph  W.,  Sarah  M  ,  Alice  If..  Mary  A. ,  Cora  E.. 
Ada  G.,  Eddie  I.  and  Minnie  0.  M.  Six  of  their  daughters  have 
been  successful'  teachers,  five  of  them  being  graduates  from  the 
normal  schools  of  Cook  Counts  ,  and  one  from  Obcrlin  College, 
Ohio. 

W.  V.  LOCK  A  Kl>,  superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  A:  Transportation  Company,  was  born  at  <  Hd  Hanover, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio.  February  10,  1856,  and  was  reared  anil 
educated  in  his  native  place.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carriages.  In  June.  ISS3,  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  above  company  at  Blue 
Island  as  superintendent  the  same  month.  These  works  occupy 
about  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  operations  were  begun  in  March. 
1SS3.  T  here  arc  five  warehouses,  which  cover  grinmd  respectively  as 
follows  •  one  50x100  feet,  two  each  30x100  feet,  one  50x7;  feel,  and 
one  30x50  feet,  besides  boiler  and  pump  houses,  and  a  tankage 
capacity  of  75.000  barrels.  They  handle  and  distribute  about  ten 
cars  of  oil  per  day,  ami  give  employment  to  twenty  men. 

MATTHEW  McCLAUGHRV  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  remained  over  night,  and  started  for  Hickory  Creek,  Will 
Co.,  III.;  thence  he  went  to  what  was  known  as  Yankee  Settlement, 
and  lived  until  July  of  the  some  year,  when  he  went  to  Palc»  Town- 


ship. Cook  County,  and  located  on  some  land,  where  he  followed 
agricultural  pursuits  until  t  )ctober,  1873,  at  which  time  he  settled  in 
Blue  Island,  In  July.  lSf>2,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F.  100th  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Pcrryville, 
Stone  Ris  er  and  Chattanooga.  Tenn. :  mustered  out  in  Septemtwr. 
1863.  lie  was  horn  in  Llbridgc,  <  Inondaga  Co.,  N.  V'.,  May  20, 
tSiis.  where  he  lived  until  he  came  to  Chicago.  In  1S44  he  mar- 
ried Catharine  Bovce,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  ISO;,  leaving  four 
children —  Ix-rov,  George.  Frances  ami  Mary  (deceased),  lie  was 
again  married  in  1873.  to  Angeline  Hlim,  of  Palos.  Cook  County, 
They  had  three  children— Matthew,  Jr.,  Arthur  (deceased)  and  Ira. 
He  has  been  Township  Commissioner  of  Palos,  and  Village  Trustee 
nf  Blue  Island  three  years. 

JOHN"  McCORD  (deceased)  came  toCook  County  and  located 
in  Pains  Township,  on  a  farm,  in  1833.  where  he  follower!  farming 
until  he  died.  March  1,  t»73.  I  luring  hi*  residence  there  lie  served 
as  County  Assessor.  Tax  Collector,  Township  Trustee,  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  County.  X.  V.,  July  31, 
1S03.  In  1S31)  he  was  married  lo  Harriet  Paddock,  a  native  of 
Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.  SKKLY  McCOKI>,  a  sin  of  John  and 
Harriet  MtCord.  was  born  at  Palos,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  Junc'15.  1853, 
where  he  was  raised  until  fifteen  ve-ars  old.  when  he  went  to  Good- 
ing'* Grove,  Will  County,  and  fired  until  1870,  then  coming  to 
Blue  Island.    He  now  resides  at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

MOSES  MILT  E  N  HE  Rt ;,  dealer  in  clothing,  dry  goods,  ladies' 
and  gents'  furnishing  goods  and  notions,  began  trade  in  1881.  He 
was  born  in  Germany  January  8,  1847,  and  came  to  the  United 
Stales  in  l88l.  He  married,  July.  iSKa,  Mis*  llermina  Strauss,  a 
native  of  Germany.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Turner  Society, 
Sanger  Chor,  and  'independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

HARRY  MORGAN  first  came  to  Cook  County  in  the  spring 
of  1845.  with  his  parents,  who  located  at  the  north  end  of  Blue 
Island,  then  called  I'pwnod.  lie  moved  into  the  village  of  Blue 
Island  in  July.  1882.  He  was  born  in  England  March  30,  1S33, 
and  came  lo  America  in  1844.  His  father,  Thomas,  located  on 
some  land  and  followed  fanning.  Harry  Morgan  was  marrieu  in 
lSb7toMiss  Emily  Keminsnn.  of  Blue  Island.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Harry  Frames.  In  the  spring  of  1S01  Mr.  Slorgan  en- 
listed in  Battery  A,  1st  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  and  participated 
in  several  engagements  ol  his  command  :  mustered  out  in  18(13. 

AIDES"  P.  PEIKCE.  conductor  on  the  C.  K.  LA  P.  R.  K.. 
came  u>  Chicago  in  18/17,  and  wa*  appointed  custodian  for  the 
Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  holding  the  position  until  May,  1868.  He 
then  began  as  lirakeman  on  freight  trains  on  the  above  railroad, 
since  which,  by  gradual  promoiions.  he  wa*  made  conductor  No- 
vember, 1871.  He  was  born  in  Prcscott.  Mass..  May  25,  1S33. 
where  he  was  raised  and  educated.  July  15.  1874,  he  married 
Miss  Eunice  S.  Huntington,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Huntington,  of 
Blue  Island.  They  lease  one  daughter.  Eva  L.  Mr.  Pierce  is  a 
member  of  Calumet  laidge.  No.  716.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Corinthian 
Chapter,  No.  6g;  St.  Bernard  Commandery,  No.  37;  and  Oriental 
Consislorv  of  Chicago. 

JACOB  F.  REHM.  dealer  in  real  estate  at  Chicago.  His 
fathe-r,  Jacob,  came  lo  Cook  County  with  his  parents  in  1S40,  and 
located  near  the  prese  nt  site  of  the  cits  water  works,  lie  followed 
peddling  water  and  freighting  a  numlnT  of  years  ;  then  started  a 
market  —  one  of  the  first  in  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Alsace. 
F'rancc,  in  1825.  and  came  lo  America  in  1839.  He  married  in 
Chicago  Miss  Phillipena  Rcichenbacher.  a  native  of  t.crrnatiy,  and 
thev  had  seven  children  —  Jacob  1"..  Charles.  Pheba.  Willie,  Clara. 
Julia  and  Frank,  lie  ha*  held  all  the  city  offices  except  Mayor, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  policemen  in  Chicago.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  HMffM  March  2.  1S82.  to  Miss  Minnie  Wucst,  of  Hlue 
Island.  Thev  have  one  daughter.  Clara  Louise.  1  lis  grandfather's 
name  wa*  Jacob  also,  who  came  lo  Chicago  in  1840,  as  al*.ve 
stated. 

HEBER  S.  REXFORD  came  tol  hicagoin  September.  1832. 
and  lived  svith  his  brother  Norman,  at  what  is  now  known  as  Mor- 
gan Park.  He  made  a  claim  at  Batch  dor's  Grove,  put  up  a  small 
log  house,  and  the  following  March  moved  his  family  there.  The 
country  being  a  wilderness,  his  family  soon  became  dissatisfied  and 
they  all  returned  to  Coshocton  County.  Ohio,  where  they  remained 
nine  vcars  ;  thence  he  went  to  New  York  Slate  and  lived  some  time, 
ami  iii  1847  permanently  settled  at  Blue  Island.  Mr.  Rexford  then 
obtained  a  contract  to  c^irry  United  Stales  mail  from  Blue  Island  to 
Iroquois,  111.,  and  received  as  com|)ensation  $508  per  year,  for  two 
trips  a  sveek.  Hecontinued  in  the  mail  service  until  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  was  built,  lie  then  purchased  forty  acres  of 
bad,  giving  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world  for  it.  He  soon 
manageel  to  get  a  horse  and  plow  and  began  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  svith  success  until  1S70.  when  he  was  elected 
County  Treasurer  of  Cook  County,  which  position  he  filled  one 
term.  '  He  had  previously  serveel  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  fourteen 
years,  lie  has  been  Supervisor  of  his  township  eight  years,  and 
served  as  warden  of  county  hospital  one  year.    1  Ic 
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the  office  of  Counts  Treasurer,  nor  did  he  think  he  could  he 
elected,  hut  he  received  ■  majority  o{  nearly  twelve  thousand.  He 
had  to  furnish  bonds  to  the  amount  of  §2.400,000  as  County  Treas- 
urer. I  Hiring  the  Chicago  lire  it  was  supposed  for  some  time  thai 
hi*  books  were  burned,  but  they  were  saved  and  hi*  accounts  came 
out  in  good  shape.  He  was  Iwrn  in  Chittenden  County,  Vt.,  May 
13,  1809.  and  lived  in  western  New  York  many  years.  lie  was 
married  ill  1833  to  Miss  Laura  Bisbce,  of  Ccimmington.  Mass. 
They  have  three  children — Emily,  now  at  home  :  Koscoe.  who 
served  a  year  in  the  late  war,  and'  from  exposure  was  taken  sick 
and  died  ;  and  Everett  II.,  a  busier  of  Company  A,  Light  Artillery, 
who  (urticipaled  in  sixteen  battles,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July. 
if<>4.  he  now  works  his  father's  farm  near  Blue  Island.  Mrs, 
llcbcr  Kexford  died  in  |S$6.  Mr.  Kexford  was  again  married  in 
1S57  lo  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  nalive  of  New  Vork.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Universalis!  Church  of  lllue  Island. 

HKNKY  L.  REXFORD.  of  the  llrm  of  Kexford  &  I'rentire, 
attorneys  at  law,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Blue  Island.  Cook  County. 
October  6,  1854.  and  was  raised  there  and  in  that  vicinity,  being 
educated  at  Blue  Island  and  Chicago.  He  graduated  from  the 
Union  College  of  Law  in  tS-ij.  wasa.lmitted  to  the  Bar  at  that  time 
and  has  since  practiced  law.  The  above  law  firm  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  IS.Hi.  Ids  father,  Stephen  Kexford,  came  to  Cook 
County  in  June,  1833.  settling  at  Batchelor  s  Crave,  where  he  fob 
lowed  farming,  and  served  one  term  as  County  Supcrvisur  of  Cook 
County.  He  was  born  in  Charlotte.  Vermont.  May  4.  1804  he 
emigrated  lo  Chautauqua  County,  N.  V..  in  1815 'or  iSin  and 
lived  there  until  he  came  West.  Mrs.  Rexford  s  maiden  name  was 
Susan  E  Wattles.  They  have  five  children— Julia  K„  now  Mrs 
Charles  Morgan  ,  Susan  K..  wife  of  |nhn  W.  Waughop,  now  of 
Washington  lerritory  ;  Alma  /...  Sarah  I...  wifc-of  I'..  L'  Bellamy  • 
Anna  I  wife  of  Cluirles  A.  Bellamy.  Mrs.  Kexford  died  Julv  4' 
1849.  Mr.  Kexford  was  again  married  in  tSsO.  and  bv  this  uiiioii 
there  were  five  children -Stephen  H.,  deceased.  Henry  L.,  attorney 
at  law.  Chicago;  Fannie  L,  Lewis  .\.  and  \larv  C 

CHARLES  I).  KUBINSOV  came  to  Cook" County  in  the  fall 
of  1S40  and  located  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  Blue  Island,  where  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  nine  vcars.  after  which  he  settled  in 
the  above  village  and  engaged  in  merchandising  for  twenlv-fivc 
years.  He  was  Imrn  111  New  York  Citv  February  15  1  Si  t"  and 
!!?il.T?,l?r.T>!8Ttl  "cKra''»«f«l  *  Vale  College  in  1829.  when  he 
went  into  the  wholesale  clothing  business  in  New  York  Citv  and 
contmued  unt,  he  came  to  Illinois.  In  183s  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emily  Ballard,  a  nativeof  Maidstone.  Kent  County.  England 
born  July  M  tfei,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  B:.llard.  who  came  to 
America  with  his  family  in  1826.  They  have  nine  children  living- 
Anna  C.  now  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fuller  (widow);  Harry  Ballard,  agent 
Chicago  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Blue  Island  ;'  lames  Fred  a 
bo-ik-kccpcr  in  Chicago;  Sarah  Elizabeth,  now  Mr,.  K.  Kexford 
a  farmers  wife  near  Blue  Island;  Emily  Davis,  now  Mrs  Harry 

Chicago  A  Rock  Island  Railroad,  living  j„  Chicago  ;  Florence 
S  w  ,  J'  *J K:m<nu,n'  J««ie.  a  leacher  in  Chicago 
Mr  U  i      aude,  a  teacher  in  same  schools.     |>uring  the  life  of 

ot)  was  a  village  of  4.500  inhabitants.  Mr.  Roche  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  agars  and  tobacco  until  ,854.     |,c  wcnt 

h  I  I        T        "TV'  I"  1!I"C  KUml'  n^r  *Wch  o!ace  he 

■S32L  H  aCrttuf  'and,?T,1  hss  Sincc  ful,rw«<  ^"cultural 
pursui  s.    He  was  bom  in  I  alloway  County,  \lo    [ulv  -  i8t«, 

mo  'x-'-T  rr  "ir  a  smifl  -'-'Siu: 

Mo    where  he  hved  until  he  came  to  Chicago.    He  was  married 

County  {J'  %V-  'h  Sarah  nativeof  Founuin 

countv.  I  ml      I  liey  have  two  sons  ami  two  ibinghters— Albert  \V 
now  employ  in  the  Chicago  Post^c;  Henry  J.,  now  in b 

"\         >K  '.  Grace  I-  ,  married  to  Mr    I-,,    \v  H..llm 
an<l  reside,  in  Blue  Island;  Emily,  at  home.     Mr.   <nchc  has  C n 
»  member  of  ,he  Board  of  Education  of  Blue  Island  fo  'weKe 
years,  was  a  member  of   Blue  Island  City  Conned  iinn J^l v 
af  er  Its  organisation  as  a  city,  three  years;  Road  Commissioner  one 


V  K  k  '•  SAVM"NS  '''«^'D  «as  born  in  Gcddes  N 
Y.  November  15.  ,825,  where  he  lived  until  .8,6.  when  I  e  came 

was  tLl  Tr.  1   ?"d-  "'n,,nu<!d  "ntil  the  spring  of  ,861.  He 

he  he  d.in.u^'i/  c      Aw,S,aM  KtVrn,,c  Assessor,  "which  position 

Mis,  Cynthia  O.  Rwt,  o(  V^?^^^^ 


June  17  1S32  (a  daughter  of  J.  ||.  Root).  They  had  four  chil. 
drcu— Charlotte,  Walter  \V  .  Chester  Benjamin  and  Richard  H.  Mr 
sammons  assisted  to  organi«c  the  Universalist  Church  of  blue 
Island  and  was  a  member  of  the  same.    Hi  died  May  31,  r88o. 

HERMAN  SCH  M  ITT,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  began 
business  in  May,  1854.  as  a  painter;  began  trade  in  isf.S  ||c 
came  to  Chicago  October  9.  1853.  and  settled  in  Blue  Mand  in 
May.  1854.  lie  has  served  as  school  director  eighi  vcars  and 
\  illagc  Treasurer  same  length  of  time  lie  was  burn  in  Hesse- 
Oarmstadl,  Germany,  September  23,  183;.  and  came  to  the  United 
Mates  September  6,  1852.  In  1855  he  wits  married  to  Miss  Theresa 
Mihm.  born  in  Saxony.  C.ermany,  January  10.  1335.  They  have 
seven  children— Emil.  a  druggist  in  Blue  Island;  "Herman  I  a 
Ix-ik-keeper  in  Chicago;  Carl  II..  in  business  with  his  father; 
fcmma  I'  ,  Louis  J.  A..  Clara  and  Theresa,  attending  school. 

II.  \V.  SC  HMITT.  proprietor  of  meat  market,  began  trade  in 

•  I1""'-  "'  1  •:-    1  '••  •  mm  lo  B  M  i  -  tad  hi  tori   On,  ad 

engaged  in  blacksmilhing  and  the  manufacture  of  wagons.  '  From 
1S57  to  1S00  he  was  in  the  Southern  Slates.  He  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many November 6,  1834.  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  anil  re- 
sided 111  Canadaigua,  N  Y..  until  he  came  to  Cook  County.  In 
1S61  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Martha  Muehihausen,  a  native nf 
Germany.  They  have  one  son,  I'aul  llcnrv.  Mr.  Schmitt  is  a 
member  of  Calumet  Lodge.  No,  710,  A.  V.St  A.  M..  Blue  Island 
and  Klwood  Chapter  of  Englewood.  also  the  Cermania  Liecier- 
krani. 

EDWARD  SEYFAKTH  began  trade  in  1871.  and  now 
empluys  three  men  and  enjoys  a  large  trade.  He  was  born  in  Blue 
Island,  Cook  County,  April  10.  |S$|.  where  he  was  raised  anil 
educated.  In  1870  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  lliroth,  a  native 
of  Germany.  They  have  five  children— Louise  I..  Robert,  Nataii. 
Clarence  and  William.  Mr.  Seyfarth  is  a  member  of  Blue  Lodge, 
A.  F  Sc  A.  M..e>f  Blue  Island.  He  has  served  as  Village  Treasurer 
for  the  [vast  four  years.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Germany  and 
came  lo  the  United  States  in  1846, 

WILLIAM  SOROUMFREI  first  came  to  Chicago  in  1S51, 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  wagons.  In  18*5  he  moved  to 
Blue  Island,  w  here  he  has  since  resided.  He  has" carried  on  ihe 
manufacture  of  wagons  fnr  more  than  twenty  years,  and  now  works 
111  I  large  factory  in  Chicago.  He  was  born  in  Prussia.  Gcrrr-anr, 
March  13.  1831,  and  CUM  to  the  United  States  in  1851.  Aprils, 
1S55,  he  married  Miss  Fredericka  Krucger.  born  in  Ccmtanv 
September  12,  1831.  They  have  seven  children— Emma  P.'. 
Ilenha  E.,  Otto  C.  Edmund  F..  William  I...  Fredericka  S.  and 
Ernst  F.  They  are  mem  hers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Bloc 
Island.    Mr.  Sorgenfrei  is  a  member  of  the  srhool  hoanl. 

WILLIAM  ST  A  PEEL,  dealer  in  a  general  line  ol  dry 
goods,  clothing  and  ladies*  and  gents'  furnishing  goocx.  begin 
trade  in  April.  1883.  He  was  born  in  Blue  Island  in  1S59.  His 
|>arcnts  were  early  settlers  ir.  the  county. 

CHARLES  STEIN  came  lo  the  United  States  in  1834.  and 
to  (  hicago  :n  1835.  and  worked  at  shoe-making  one  and  a  half 
years  when  he  was  alxwt  twenty  years  old.  He  then  went  to  St. 
Louis.  Mo,,  and  worked  at  his  trade  two  years,  then  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  he  began  a  small  boot  and  shoe  trade  which  in  after 
years  he  increased  to  a  large  store.  He  was  married  March  7. 
1841.  to  Miss  Magdalena  Berg,  who  died  leaving  three  children— 
Elizabeth,  Maria  M.  and  Catharine.    He  again  married,  June  5. 

Maria 
Miss 


1847.  Miss  Barbara  Werner,  who  died  leaving  two  children.  Maria 
and  Barbara.  On  November  8.  iSci.  he  was  niairicd  to 
Maria  A.  Mutti,  born  in  Switzerland  March  2.  1831.  They  have 
four  children— Charles  I'..  Emma  1...  William  F.  and  Edward  N. 
Mr.  Stein  was  bom  at  Siefcrsheim,  Germany,  September  3.  1815; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1S32.  They  arc  members  of  Evan- 
gelual  Lutheran  Reformed  Church,  Chicago.  1  le  assisted  toerect 
the  church.  Mr.  Stein  moved  to  Blue  Island  to  reside  in  1867 
He  died  May  19,  1882. 

A.  W\  STOCKMAR,  dealer  in  general  merchandise,  began 
trade  in  May,  1881.  He- was  born  iii  Saxony.  Germany.  Septem- 
ber 20,  1855.  UK  parents  came  to  America  in  1869  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  he  was  raised  and  educated  in  mercantile  business, 
clerking  in  the  latter  citv  for  many  years.  In  tSSo  he  was  Married 
to  Miss  Eleonure  Ijhlich.  of  Blue  'island.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren—Walter C.  M.  E.  and  Linda. 

C.  W.  TREMAINF",  vice-president  and  superintendent  of  the 
Blue  Island  Milling  Company.  This  is  a  stock  company,  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $5(j.ocx>,  organized  in  August.  1883.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  starch  from  wheat,  with  a  capacity  of  manufacturing 
oS. 000  pounds  per  day.  The  main  building'  is  105x150  ff*  »> 
area,  four  stories  high  in  the  center.  The  officers  and  stockholders 
are:  W.  II.  Roche,  president;   C.  W.  Treniaine.  vice-president; 

William  E.  Fisher,  treasurer;  and          Beatty,  secretary.  They 

own  an  elevator  and  all  facilities  fnr  storing  10,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  occupy  cieht  acres  of  ground.  Mr.  Tremaine  was  born 
at  Geneva,  M.  V.,  October  2,  1829,  and  was  raised  in  Seneca 
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County.  Ohio.  In  1S50  lie  removed  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  for 
over  ten  years  followed  railroading,  lie  is  a  practical  engineer, 
and  has  served  a  lull  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist.  During  the 
latter  two  years  of  the  Kchcllimi  he  was  in  Government  railroad 
service.  After  the  war  he  located  in  Chicago,  w  here  he  was  a  fore- 
man in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  (.'rune  Bros,  two  years.  He  then 
ran  a  machine  shop  on  his  own  account  until  1870.  after  which  he 
built  two  steam  yachts,  and  followed  the  excursion  business  three 
years.  He  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Mile  Island  Sugar  Com- 
pany  until  he  became  interested  in  his  present  business.  In  1-S50 
he  married  Miss  Louisa  It.  Osmund,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They 
have  three  daughters — frank  E.,  now  a  teacher  in  the  Armnur 
School.  Chii  i.i".  Nellie,  married  to  Mi.  M,  1  l)t-puv,  con- 
ductor on  the  Chicag...V  North-Western  kaiiroad.of  Fond  du  L.1C, 
Wis.:  Mildred,  at  home. 

KRNST  UHI-ICH,  real  »late  agent,  rame  to  Chicago  in 
1S45  with  his  parents,  and  there  lis e<J  twelve  years,  lie  then 
located  his  home  in  Blue  Island,  where  he  has  since  lived.  When 
he  first  came  to  Chicago  he  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade,  and  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  for  some  time;  afierw-ard  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business.  He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Germany.  October  10,  1830,  and  came  to  America  in  1S45.  He 
married  in  1856  Miss  Sophia  Kruegcr,  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
December  (4.  1838.  They  have  eight  children — Clara,  Klcnora, 
N'athalia.  Kmily,  Sophia.  Ernst,  Rudolph  and  Helen.  They  are 
members  of  the  L'niled  Lutheran  Church  of  Chicago. 

ETHAN  II.  WATTLES,  proprietor  of  livery  stable,  began 
Inisiiiess  January  I'),  1 8 S3,  now  keeping  Ihe  only  general  livery  in 
the  city,  lie  was  Ik>iti  in  Itluc  Island,  March  27,  1853,  being 
raised  and  educated  in  the  village.  He  went  to  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
and  followed  agricultural  pursuits  one  year,  returning  to  Itluc 
Island  and  engaging  in  the  above  business.  April  15,  1*7(1.  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Anna  I-'..  Leek,  a  native  01  New  York  City. 
They  have  three  children— Otta  M„  George  K.  and  Frank  L. 
Mr.  Wattles  has  been  captain  of  the  lllue  Island  police, 

O  TIS  M.  WATTLES  was  born  in  Ripley,  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  V.,  July  S,  1S22.  He  left  his  mother's  house  in  his  native  place 
June  24.  1830.  (or  the  West,  with  S4.50.  being  then  about  seventeen 
years  old.  arriving  at  Itluc  Island  some  time  in  July,  ten  dollars  in 
debt.  He  therefore  began  life  in  the  West  without  cretin  anil  in 
debt.  He  soon  went  to  Dixon,  III.,  and  worked  a  few  months  at 
railroading,  then  returned  to  Hlue  lsl.mil.  He  then  hired  to  chop 
wood  at  Bachelor's  Grove,  working  early  and  late,  and  averaged 
three  cords  of  wood  per  day.  The  following  spring  he  worked  at 
Blue  Island  in  a  hotel,  making  that  his  home  live  year-.  He  was 
married  March  4,  1*45,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Crandall.  who  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  N.  V.,  March  5,  1S1S.  They  soon 
moved  to  their  present  home  on  the  west  half  of  the  north  half  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  31,  Range  14,  Township  37,  being 
in  the  north  part  of  Blue  Island  Village,  where  they  still  live. 
Thev  have  three  children  living — Sylvia  D.,  now  Mrs.  Alfred  M. 
Duller;  Cornelia  F...  now  Mrs.  W  illiam  A.  Curlew,  and  Esther  IL, 
now  engaged  in  liven-  business  at  Blue  Island.  They  are  members 
of  the  Frce-Wiil  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Wattles  lias  held  several 
town  offices,  such  as  School  Trustee,  Tax  Collector,  t  unstable, 
etc.    Mrs.  Wattles  came  to  Cook  County  to  live  in  1S43. 

JOHN  W.  WESTON  came  to  Chicago  in  1872  an.l  obtained 
employment  in  his  profession  of  civil  engineering.  The  same  year 
he  was  called  to  Michigan,  where,  until  1877,  he  was  engaged  in 
railroad  practice.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  relumed  to  Chi- 
cago to  assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Engineering  News.  He  has 
remained  in  Chicago  ever  since.  In  December.  1S79.  he  became 
associated  with  the  American  Engineer,  of  which  paper  he  has  been 
editor  from  that  date.  He  was  born  in  London  September  I,  1S4;; 
was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  Guincs,  France:  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1871.  and  spent  most  <if  a  year  in  New  York  City 
before  leaving  for  Chicago.  In  January.  I8S0,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sophia  Darling  Hunt,  daughter  of  the  late  Edwin  Hunt,  of 
Chicago.  They  have  two  children—  John  WWied  anil  Edith  Sophia. 
Mr.  Weston  is  a  memt>er  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  the 
Chicago  l'ress  Club  and  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 

K.I.WYN  A.  WOOD  came  to  Chicago  in  1876.  He  was  born 
at  I'lainlield.  Will  Co.,  111.,  March  27,  1S50,  and  was  raided  and 
educated  in  his  native  county.  In  1 870  he  began  a  general  busi- 
ness and  speculating:  has  traveled  extensively — from  New  Vurk 
Citv  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Since  coming  to  Cook  County  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  one  and  one-half  years.  He  has 
served  some  time  as  State  Humane  Agent;  was  a  member  of  Cit- 
izens' Detective  League,  Chicago,  vime  time.  He  has  latterly 
spent  several  years  as  a  speculator  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Wood  is  noted  as  a  political  worker  in  the  Republican  party. 
March  9,  1871.  he  was  married  at  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.V..  to 
Miss  Mattie  E.  Thomas,  of  same  place,  born  May  12.  1853.  Thry 
have  two  children— Albert  Elisha,  born  March  3,  1874,  and  Maud 
Rebecca,  born  October  It,  1S77, 


J.  ALBERT  WCEST  was  born  in  Switzerland  November  22. 
1B51,  whence  his  parents  with  their  family  came  to  America  in  1854, 
settling  in  Chicago.  They  soon  afterward  moved  to  Blue  Island, 
where  they  lived  four  years.  In  1858  they  moved  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  where  his  father,  Samuel  Wucst.  taught  school  six  years. 
They  then  returned  to  Chicago.  J.  A,  Wuesl  was  educated  in  the 
Chicago  high  school*  and  the  I  00k  County  Normal  School,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in  1874.  H«  hid  previously  taught  school 
and  had  been  assistant  of  A.  G.  l-ane.  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Cook  Cnuniy.  lie  has  taught  school  in  Blue  Island 
five  years,  the  latter  two  years  was  principal  of  the  high  school  de- 
partment. In  1S74  he  removed  to  Blue  Island,  and  a  year  later  he 
married  Mis*  Caroline  A.  Vogt.  of  Chicago.  During  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Blue  Island  Standard,  two 
years  of  which  he  was  the  edilnr.  He  is  now  connected  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

MO  ROAN  PARK. 

Morgan  Park,  once  known  as  "  Horse  Thief  Hol- 
low," is  situated  in  the  center  of  Blue  Island  Ridge,  and 
possesses  all  the  natural  charms  which  that  beautifully 
wooded  tract  affords. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was  then 
known  as  North  Hlue  Island,  were  the  Smiths,  Igleharts, 
Kaylors,  Lackores,  Frisbys,  Colvins,  ltetts,  Morgans, 
Bernards  and  \\  ileoxes.  Thomas  Morgan  purchased  his 
homestead  from  lilackstone,  in  September,  1844,  and 
another  tract  from  William  B.  Egan  the  following  year. 
Reuben  Smith  and  family  located  just  south  of  the  Rcx- 
ford  house  of  1S44  in  1S54.  ('.  I).  Iglehart  ami  fam- 
ily came  in  November,  1S56,  and  settled  one  mile  south 
of  the  Smith  homestead,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street,  on  Mor- 
gan and  Western  avenues. 

William  Morgan  and  family  located  just  south  of  the 
above  named  street  and  west  of  Western  Avenue  in 
1S54,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  1860.  Ben- 
jamin Kaylor  lived  on  South  Street,  west  of  Western 
Avenue,  in  1857,  and  continued  his  resilience  there  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1X60.  His  farm  is  now  known 
as  Mount  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Two  miles  west  of  the 
convent  on  Ninety-fifth  Street',  anil  one  mile  north  of 
the  Iglehart  homestead  were  Timothy  l.ackore  and 
Frederick  Frisby.  The  Colvin  family  came  in  1856 
and  settled  on  Western  Avenue  some  three  miles  north 
of  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street.  The  Belts  family 
located  on  Tracy  Avenue,  west  of  Western  Avenue,  at 
an  early  day,  and  resided  there  until  their  removal  to 
Blue  Island. 

The  first  orchard  in  the  settlement  was  planted  by 
William  Morgan  in  1S55,  and  the  second  by  Charles  0. 
Iglehart  two  years  later.  The  first  post-office  was  estab- 
lished in  1878,  with  W.  W.  Washbiirne  as  Postmaster. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  a  child  of  Timothy  Lack- 
ore;  this  was  followed  by  the  deaths  of  Frederick  and 
Mrs.  Frisby. 

The  first  birth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Morgan 
Park  was  that  of  Miss  Mary  Iglehart  in  1857. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  O.  W.  Wilcox  and 
Miss  Lydia  I-ackorc. 

But  Morgan  Park  remained  a  part  of  Blue  Island, 
and  did  not  take  the  name  it  now  bears  until,  in  1S69, 
the  Blue  Island  Land  &  Building  Company  was  incor- 
porated and  began  the  platting  of  a  village  at  this  point, 
to  be  called  Morgan  Park.  This  was  done,  antl  both 
ridge  and  prairie  south  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Street  to  Lyon  Avenue,  the  northern  limit  of  Blue  Isl- 
and, and  east  of  Western  Avenue  to  a  line  parallel  with 
Ashland  Avenue,  were  laid  out  in  blocks.  This,  then, 
was  the  actual  beginning  of  Morgan  Park.  The  lands 
embraced  within  its  area,  were  purchased  from  the  heirs 
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of  Thomas  Morgan  by  F.  H.  Winston,  August  r.  1S6S. 
anil  In-  him  conveyed  t«  the  building  cwojpatty,  before 
mentioned.  April  26,  iSo.j.  The  first  plat  was  made 
July  10,  of  the  same  year,  under  the  title  Washington 
Heights  Subdivision.  Lots  sohl  rapidly  m  |ifio?*.  rang- 
ing from  S4  to  $-0  per  front  foot,  the  linter  figures 
being  paid  f<>r  l<>ts  four  hundred  fuel  ui  <ti  juli.  Con- 
cerning  the  early  sale  of  these  h*v/and  lW  iianner  in 
which  they  were  placed  on  the  market,  Mr.  Orccnacn: 
says: 

lit  the  spring  of  1  Son.  there  wax  an  immense  Miction 
siik-  held  in  die  vicinity  of  Prospect  Avenue  ami  Trai  y 
Avenue,  The iWasliingtoo  Heights  Hummy  Railway, 
though  not  completed,  was  constructed  enongh  to  allow 
the  passage  of  a  train,  ami  was  free  to  persons  Wishing 
to  see  the  place  with  the  intention- of  purchasing  laud. 
This  sale  was  largely  attended.  Thtie  auction  sales 
were,  even  111  I*;.;.  httmeosc things,  which  at  a  distance 
would  make  one  suppose  thai  I'.  T.  Ilarmmi  had  spread 
his  canvas  on  tin-  prairie.  The  speculator*  du!  not  let 
j;rass  grow  under  their  feet.  "Washington  Heights," 
for  then  it  received  that  name.  Was  noised  through  all 
Chicago's  papers,  Auction  Male  after  auction  side  came 
•luring  the  years  of  t.S;o-7  i-ji-7,v  Eaiili  was  attended 
with  refreshments,  free  lunch,  free  tare  for  the  public 
who  came  on  their  train,  of  course  iheChicagri  people, 
loving  a  day  in  the  wonds.  mul  constantly  baring  tln:ir 
pa|>ers  describing  this  place  "  as  a  land  abounding  with 
milk  and  honey."  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  this 
a  good  locality  for  picnics.  On  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1870,  t  ame  the  first  ami  probably  t'ae  largest  picnic  that 
was  ever  held  here.  Cart  of  the  "  Kiwi  Brigade  oi  the 
Illinois  National  Guard"  were  present.  There  were 
trains  all  day  arriving  and  departing  with  picnickers, 
Toward  the  uftcmooii  there  wasa  great  "sham  battle." 
The  picnii  kers  ransacked  the  orchards,  ami  tramped 

down  the  flower  in-ds  in  their  mad  effort*  10  obtain  the 
most  fruit.  In  fact  order  entirely  disappeared  as  the 
day  advanced.  From  then  until  a  few  years  ago  picnics 
have  been  daily  occurrences  in  the  inid-stimmer  season 
at  Washington  Heights, 

Among  those  who  have  located  at  the  i'ark  since  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  building  company  are 
William  llopklnson,  who  built  the  firx  house  in  the 
new  village,  (I.  tl.  Merrick.  K.  V.  Cottle.  )..  T.  Crhw, 
Doctor  Thayer,  Captain  K.  N.  K.  Talcott.  Colonel  N'or- 
t«m.  C.  I'.  Silva.  John  Iflgcrsoll  ami  W.  W.  V\  ashburnc. 

As  to  the  mum-.  ••  Horse  Thief  Hollow."  which  the 
place  once  lM»re.  Mr.  tireeiutcre  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting sketch.  He  says;  "On  the  hill  on  winch 
Morgan  I'ark  is  situated,  and  a  little  south,  is  a  deep  ami 
and  exceeding  steep  ravine.  This  jn  early  times  was 
covered  with  long  urass  and  tliiik  underbrush,  and  was 
not  only  a  very  discreet  hiding  place,  hut  a  very  formi- 
dable fortress  for  horse  thieves.  These  ilotabU  gentry 
were  rather  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  as  they  traveled 
durinji  the  night,  and  in  the  day  they  were  wiiht  to  re- 
fresh themselves  in  Horse  Thief  Hollow.  I  imagine  it 
must  have  been  a  solitary  plni  e  as  the  long  xrnss,  thick 
underbrush,  ami  the  t'orest  overhead  must  have-  entiri  ly 
excluded  the  sunlight  from  it.  The  farmers  are  confi- 
dent of  the  character  of  this  den.  having  found  in  it 
bags  of  oats  and  other  commodities  Which  proved  the 
•se  of  the  ravine  for  horse  stealing,  The  bottom  of  the 
ravine  was  tramped  into  a  mire  by  horse  hoofs  ami  once 
in  a  while  they  would  find  a  horse«h.ic  I  he  farmers 
have  watched  these  gentry  ami  proved  lor  themselves 
the.  purpose  01  their  frequent  visitations.  The  horse 
thieves  generally  traveled  by  the  aid  of  a  IwggT,  in 
which  they  kepi  all  the  Utensils  necessary  lor  their  busi- 


ness. Such  were  the  guests  that  frequented  our  suburb 
as  late  as  1863.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  spate  of 
fourteen  years  the  place  made  110  material  progress,  ex- 
cept that  there  wasa  railroad  laid  out  and  a  new  school- 
house  built,  and  four  new  farms  started,  but  this  is  very 
slow  progress  for.  fourteen  years.  The  woods  retained 
their  thick  underbrush,  and  for  a  time  the  prairie  its 
tall  ^rass.  The  wild  animals  seemed  rather  to  decrease 
in  number.  'The  wolves  were  especially  plentiful,  and 
as  .1  mailer  of  course  they  were  mostly  engaged  in  sheep 
traffic",  in  the  annoyance  of  the  farmers. 

ClIICAOo  ItAI'llsf  THKol.oiilC  M.  SIAI1SARV  AT  MORGAN" 
PARK. 

'This  institution  was  founded  and  is  at  present  sus- 
tained, owned  and  controlled  by  an  organization,  incor- 
Unrated  under  the  title  of  the  baptist  Theological 
Union,  which  hitler  originated  from  lite  profound  con- 
viction of  the  need  of  a  Baptist's  theological  seminary 
for  the  Northwest.  As  long  ago  as  1K50-K©,  at  the  eon- 
vent  ions  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  this  question  wasdis- 
cus-ed  bv  the  representative  men  of  the  baptist  denomi- 
nation from  different  States,  but  no  definite  plans  of 
action  were  adopted  At  that  time  several  of  the 
Western  colleges  had  announced  that  they  expected  to 
have  theological  departments,  but  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  denomination  ihe  conviction  prevailed  that 
l  ie  belter  way  would  be  to  have  but  one  theological 
iM-ltuoi,  and  to  give  to  that  one  all  the  advantages  which 
1  oiueutrated  effort  could  bestow.  In  rS6o  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  small  lecture-room  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago,  and  from  the  action  taken  on  that 
occasion,  dales  the  origin  of  the  Union.  Among  those 
present  at  that  meeting  were  W.  W,  Everts,  James  B. 
(  Mi-OU  and  Justin  A.  Smith.  A  constitution  wasdrawn. 
In  icily  defining  the  objects  of  the  union  and  was  referred 
to  a  committee  for  correspondence,  who  were  to  report 
the  next  year.  In  1861  others  joined  the  organization, 
and  the  work  went  slowly  but  steadily  forward  On  the 
13th  of  August,  1863,  thirteen  persons  met  at  the  church 
already  mentioned,  and  after  due  deliberation  adoptee 
a  constitution  organising  the  "baptist  Theological 
Union."  located  at  Chicago.  There  were  present  at 
this  meeting  Revs.  Sewell  M.  Osgood,  I.  S.  Mahan.  VS 
W.  Kvcris.  Nathaniel  Culver,  l.mher  Stone.  James  B. 
Olcott,  |.C.  Burroughs,  lesse  B.  Thomas,  I.eroy  Church, 
lustin  A.  Smith,  Martin  R.  l'orey.  Hon.  Richard  * 
Thomas  and  Thomas  S.  Dickerson.  Following  this 
organization,  the  Union  was  incorporated  under  a 
general  law,  August  ao.  186*  and  on  the  iSth  of  tlut 
month  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Christian  Times.  At  »'i> 
meeting  Rev.  I.uther  Stone  was  chosen  secretary,  arul 
Kdwartl  Goodman,  the  present  senior  proprietor  of  the 
Standard,  and  «'«  whose  courtesy  the  publisher  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  fact*  here  presented,  was  chosen 
treasurer. :i  position*!*  has  faithfully  filled  from  thai  to 
the  present  lime.  The  Union  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  February  16.  1S05.  we««  01 
incorporation  being  drawn  bv  Hon.  Richard  S.  I  ROOMS. 
Us  object,.,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
are:  "  The  founding,  endowment,  support  and  ™ec"°? 
of  an  institution  ior  theological  instruction. ami  all  SBC" 
work  as  is  appropriately  connected  with  it.  to  promou. 
the  cause  of  ministerial'  education  and  to  furnish  mt 
heeded  facilities."  All  property  belonging  to  the  l  mo 
logical  Union,  is  bv  the  terms  of  its  charter,  exempli 
from  taxation  in  ih'e  Slate  of  Illinois.  On  the  iMyincra 
of  thiitv  dollars,  any  one  so  desiring,  is  admitted  to  • 
life  membership  in  the  Union,  and  the  payment  ot  one 
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dollar  annually,  constitutes  the  donor  an  annual  mem- 
ber. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  of  the  organization  in 
1863,  that  measures  amid  at  once  be  taken  to  begin  the 
work  of  theological  instruction,  but  in  this,  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  project  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. In  1865.  however,  Rev.  N.  Culver,  I).  I)., 
gave  instructions  toa  few  students  at  his  study,  and  the 
following  year,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  C.  C.  Clarke,  regular 
instruction  was  given  to  a  class  numbering  about  a  do/en 
members  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Several  of 
those  students  are  now  efficient  pastors  of  churches. 

Active  work  was  now  begun  to  secure  funds  with 
which  to  establish  and  endow  the  purposed  seminary  ; 
in  which  much  labor  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  Colver, 
Dr.  Everts,  Rev.  J.  B.  Olcott  and  Rev.  I.  B.  Branch 
Dr.  Colver  visited  the  East  and  obtained  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  from  W.  W.  Cook,  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and 
Messrs.  Barnes  and  Davis,  of  Burlington,  Vt,  with  a 
pledge  from  them  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
for  five  years,  which  was  promptly  paid  as  promised. 
Dr.  Everts  visited  New  York  and  other  cities,  where  he 
obtained  important  donations,  among  which  was  money 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  grounds  for  the  seminary, 
and  some  lots  in  Chicago,  donated  by  the  Colgates  of 
New  York ;  in  later  years  these  lots  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  thus  adding  materially  to  the  assets  of 
the  institution. 

In  -September,  1.866,  Rev.  G.  W.  Northup,  I).  D.,  then 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Rochester  The- 
ological Seminary,  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  November  17,  1866,  Rev.  J.  B.  Jackson,  A.  M  ,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  to  commence  their  labors 
in  the  following  year.  Early  in  1867  Professor  Jackson 
entered  upon  the  work  of  raising  subscriptions  for  the 
endowment  fund,  and  prosecuted  it  during  the  .summer 
of  that  year  with  encouraging  success.  Among  the 
Chicago  gentlemen  who  gave  liberally  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise  were  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Goodyear  each 
$5,000;  C.  N.  Holden,  $3,000  ;  John  M.  Van  Osdell, 
$2,000 :  Charles  H.  Reed  and  D.  Henry  Sheldon, 
$1,000  each.  Mr.  Pierce  of  Lafayette,  Intl.,  also  gave 
$5,000  ;  liberal  contributions  were  also  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Evanston  Baptist  Church  and  of  the  various 
Baptist  churches  in  the  ciiy.  In  May,  1867,  the  Bap- 
tist anniversaries  were  held  in  Chicago,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing attended  by  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  addresses 
were  delivered  l>v  several  distinguished  men  in  regard 
to  the  University  and  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Rev.  G.  W.  Northup,  D.  D., 
the  present  president  of  the  seminary;  Rev.  J.  G. 
Warren,  D.  D.;  Rev.  William  Hague,  D.  D.,  of  Boston; 
Rev.  George  B.  Ide,  D.  D-,  of  Springfield.  Mass.;  Rev. 
J.  S.  Backus,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Thomas  Armitage,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York;  Rev.  George  W.  Eaton,  president  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton,  N.  V.;  and  Rev.  C. 
E.  Hewett,  of  Michigan.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"That  since  the  benefit  of  theological  seminaries  is 
not  local,  the  responsibility  for  their  support  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  particular  locality,  but  rests  upon  the  churches 
at  large  participating  in  their  advantages. 

"That  the  central  position  of  Chicago,  amid  a  vast 
and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
alreadv  the  seat  of  a  university  prospectively,  one  of  the 
most  important  connected  with  our  body,  clearly  point 
it  out  as  the  fittest  location  for  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest. 

"  That  as  population  and  material  resources  and 
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political  power  increase  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in 
the  region  represented  by  Chicago,  corresponding  rapid- 
ity of  educational  and  religious  development  must  be 
attained  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  ascending 
of  Christianity ;  and  foundations  laid  in  the  East  in  a 
half  century  must  be  laid  here  in  a  decade,  or  disastrous 
and  irreparable  losses  will  ensue." 

In  Septemlier,  1867,  Rev.  G.  W.  Warren,  A.  M,,  of 
Boston,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegesis,  and  the  seminar)*  was  fully  organized  and 
commenced  its  work  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year. 
The  finances  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  nearly 
$36,000  in  notes  and  subscriptions,  together  with  lands 
valued  at  $35,000.  besides  $25,000  toward  the  erection 
of  a  seminary  building,  subscribed  chiefly  by  the  First 
and  Second  Baptist  churches  of  Chicago. 

In  August,  186S,  the  seminary  building,  and  which 
now  Stands  just  west  of  the  university  at  Chicago,  was 
begun  and  completed  by  July  of  the  following  year.  It 
was  built  of  brick,  and  'was  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  long  by  forty-eight  feet  wide,  was  four  stories  high, 
and  cost  #  $60,000.  It  contained  four  residences  for 
families,  with  thirty-four  suites  of  rooms  for  students,  be- 
sides recitation  rooms,  reading  room,  parlor  and  an  exten- 
sive boarding  department.  The  building  was  dedicated 
July  t,  1869,  011  which  occasion  addresses  were  delivered 
by  G.  W.  Northup,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Seminary; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Hewett. of  Illinois;  Rev.  E.  Eaton,  D.  D.,of 
Iowa;  Rev.  R.  A.  Patterson,  of  Minnesota;  Rev,  M.  G. 
Hodge,  D.  I)  ,  of  Wisconsin;  Rev.  H.  L  Morehouse,  of 
Michigan,  and  Rev.  S.  Tucker.  D.  D.,  of  Indiana.  The 
prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  Rev.  William 
Hague,  D.  D.,  of  Massachusetts.  There  were,  during 
that  year,  twenty-five  students  in  the  Seminary,  three  of 
whom  completed  their  course  and  graduated.  July  i, 
1869,  the  treasurer  made  his  report,  showing  the  assets 
of  the  Theological  Union  to  be  $144,000.  with  liabilities, 
including  the  bonds  issued  to  raise  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Seminary,  of  $54^66.  Of  these  assets, 
$80,000  consisted  in  buildings  and  grounds,  $11,250  in 
other  real  estate,  and  the  remainder  in  notes  and  sub- 
scriptions. In  that  month,  too.  Rev.  Albert  N.  Arnold, 
D.  D,  of  the  Theological  Seminar)-  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
was  appointed  Professor  Of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ex- 
egesis in  the  stead  of  Professor  G.  W.  Warren,  and  Rev. 
William  Hague,  D.  D.,  was  also  appointed  professor  of 
homiletics  and  pastoral  duties.  'The  Seminary  was 
thus  provided  with  four  instructors.  Dr.  Northup,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Hague  and  Professor  Jackson. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  friends  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  University  purchased  from  the  estate 
of  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  library  of 
the  deceased,  consisting  of  eighteen  thousand  treatises 
in  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  and  constituting  one  of 
the  richest  collections  in    Biblical  literature   in  the 

world.  „  . 

With  the  Close  of  tlie  vear  tS7o  the  Seminary  may 
be  said  to  have  become  firmly  established  on  a  basis 
highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  labored  so  unceas- 
ingly in  its  behalf.  The  treasurer's  report  for  that 
year  showed  the  total  resources  to  be  $167,723.40,  with 
liabilities  of  only  $54,951.20,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$112,772.20.  During  the  remaining  seven  years  that 
the  institution  was  located  in  Chicago,  it  was  attended 
with  a  steadily  increasing  growth,  and  in  the  character 
and  extent  of  its  work  fully  met  the  expectations  of  its 
warmest  friends. 

In  1877  the  officers  of  the  Theological  Union  received 
an  offer  from  the  Blue  Island  Land  &  Building  Company 
at  Morgan  Park,  of  a  donation  of  five  acres  of  ground, 
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to  be  given  to  the  Seminary,  on  condition  that  it  be 
removed  to  and  permanently  located  at  that  place.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  offer  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  managers  of  the  Seminary  had  already  begun 
to  feci  the  necessity  for  more  ground,  Of  of  a  location 
where  needed  enlargements  to  the  institution  could  be 
made,  it  was  promptly  accepted,  the  removal  made  and 
the  present  buildings  erected  during  that  year,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,0.00. 

When  it  is  rememl»ered  that  this  is  thoroughly  a 
benevolent  institution,  that  students  are  admitted  to  its 
courses  free  of  all  expenses,  save  the  actual  cost  of 
boarding,  that  tliey  not  only  pay  no  tuition,  but  are  fur- 


George  W.  Northrup,  D.D.,  LL.l)..  president,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  systematic  theology;  James  K.  Boise,  I). 
I).,  I.L.D.,  professor  of  New  Testament  interpretation; 
William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  I).,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  languages;  Kri  H.  Hulbert,  U.D.,  professor  o( 
church  history;  professor  of  homilctics,  church  policy 
and  pastoral  duties  i  tlie  duties  of  this  chair  art  per- 
formed by  the  president  and  by  the  professor  of  church 
history  ;  Justin  A.Smitn,l).D.,lectureron modern  church 
history;  J.  Alexis  Kdgren,  I  >. I).,  professor  in  the  Scandi- 
navian department,  of  Biblical  literature,  interpretation 
and  theology;  N.  1'.  Jensen.B.l)., instructor  in  the  Scandi- 
navian department,  in  history,  philosophy  and  homiletics; 
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nished  rooms  in  the  building  free  of  cost,  the  impor- 
tant character  of  the  work  it  is  performing  may  be  bet- 
ter understood.  The  purpose  of  the  Seminary  is  to 
fit  men  to  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  It  isopento 
students  of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  the  only 
conditions  of  admission  being,  the  applicant  must  pre- 
sent a  certificate  from  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, approving  of  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  The  course  of  study  embraces  three  years, 
and  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  graduates  of 
colleges.  The  library  now  connected  with  the  school 
includes  nearly  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  offers  to 
students  almost  unequaled  facilities  for  thorough  re- 
search in  the  departments  of  Biblical  literature,  church 
history,  homilctics  and  systematic  theology.  In  the 
budding  there  are  rooms  arranged  in  suites  for  the 
accommodations  of  sixty  pupils,  but  as  the  attendance 
now  numbers  nearly  one  hundred,  some  forty  are  pro- 
vided for  in  private  families  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
seminary.  The  institution  has  also  a  Scandinavian 
department  for  the  instruction  of  ministers  to  preach 
the  (.ospcl  to  this  race  of  people.  The  faculty  of  this 
department  arc  J.  A.  Edgrcn,  professor  of  Biblical 
literature,  interpretation  and  theologv.  and  ft.  P  Jensen 
instructor  in  history,  philosophy  and  homilctics 

The  present  faculty  of  the  Seminary  are  as  follows  • 


Professor  Hulbert,  librarian.  The  officers  of  the  Bap- 
tist Theologcal  Union  are  E.  Nelson  Blake,  (  hicaga 
president;  Hon.  F.  Warren  Merrill,  Boston.  Mass..  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Cle\<eland.  Ohio,  vice-presidents; 
T.  W.  W.  Coodspecd,  D.  D„  Morgan  Park,  secretary, 
and  Edward  Goodman,  Chicago,  treasurer. 

As  to  the  future  prospects  of  »he  Seminary,  it  re- 
mains only  to  add,  that  they  arc  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing character.  Already  subscriptions  have  been  obtained 
for  an  endowment  fund  of  $;oo.ooo.  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  constitute  a  fund  for  paving  teachers' salaries; 
$60,000  of  this  amount  have  been'  paid  and  the  balance 
is  speedily  promised.  It  is  expected,  too,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year,  funds  will  be  obtained  Willi 
which  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  accommodating  the 
students;  as  well  as  a  fire  proof  structure,  which  is 
greatly  needed,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  large  and 
valuable  library  which  this  institution  has  already 
acquired. 

The  Society  of  the  American  Institute  >>r 
Hebrew.  —  This  institution,  which  was.  so  far  as  's 
known,  the  first  to  successfully  introduce  the  novel  sys- 
tem of  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  by  correspondence- 
was  founded  in  1881  by  William  R.  Harper.  I'h  V-"1 
the  Baptist  I'nion  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan 
Park.    The  most  prominent  of  the  objects  of  the  society 
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are,  "to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  among  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  the  Old  Testament  :  to  associate  all  who 
desire  to  carry  on  such  studv.  in  order  that  thev  may 
have  that  aid  and  stimulus  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  an  organized  and  systematic  plan  of  work,"  The 
first  lessons  of  the  Correspondence  School  were  sent  out 
February  14,  1881,  to  a  class  which  then  numbered  forty 
members,  but  which,  by  the  close  of  that  year,  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  There  are 
now  seven  hundred  persons  studying  the  language  un- 
der Professor  Harper's  immediate  supervision,  which 
number  docs  not  include  the  students  attending  the 
summer  schools  of  the  institution,  mention  of  which  will 
shortly  be  made.  The  plan  of  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  as  follows  :  "  A  printed  lesson-paper  is  mailed 
to  the  student  each  week,  which  assigns  the  tasks  which 
arc  to  be  performed,  furnishes  assistance  and  sugges- 
tions, and  contains  questions  of  the  lesson.  Every  week 
the  student  mails  to  the  instructor  a  recitation  pajn-r, 
on  which  he  has  written  out  the  tasks  assigned  in  the 
printed  lesson  ;  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  may 
be  asked  therein,  and  any  questions  or  difficulties  which 
may  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  study  of  the  lesson. 
This  recitation-paper  is  promptly  returned,  with  the 
errors  in  it  corrected,  and  with  such  suggestions  as  it 
may  be  thought  best  to  offer.  In  this  manner  each  les- 
son in  the  course  is  studied  and  the  results  of  the  study 
submitted  to  the  instructor  for  correction,  criticism  and 
suggestion.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  such  work  is  second  only  to  that  which  is 
received  from  actual  contact  with  the  living  teacher." 
There  are  four  courses  of  instruction,  which,  for  con- 
venience, have  been  named  Elementary,  Intermediate, 
Progressive  and  Advanced.  The  elementary  course  is 
intended  chiefly  for  those  who  have  never  studied  He- 
brew, the  intermediate  for  those  who,  having  before 
studied  the  language,  have  since  grown  "  rusty,"  and 
who  desire  to  review  ground  already  once  gone  over;  the 
progressive  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large 
number  of  ministers  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
language,  but  desire  the  help  and  stimulus  of  an  organized 
course  of  study,  in  prosecuting  their  work  still  further, 
and  the  advanced  course  is  for  those  who  are  advanced 
in  the  study  of  the  language.  The  Hebrew  Summer 
Schools  were  also  opened  in  the  summer  of  1881  at 
Morgan  Park,  with  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils:  sessions 
are  now  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  V  .  and  at  Worc  ester, 
Mass.;  at  all  these  places  the  most  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  each  term  opening  with  an  increased 
attendance.  At  the  third  session  of  the  Chicago  school, 
held  at  Morgan  Park  July  l-tg,  1883,  there  were  pres- 
ent eighty-four  regular  members,  besides  several  who 
were  only  temporarily  connected  with  the  school.  'The 
following  denominations  were  represented  :  Baptist, 
Methodist  Episcopal.  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
W'eslevan  Methodist.  Presbyterian.  United  Presbyterian, 
Southern  Presbvterian,  Episcopal.  Protestant  Episco- 
pal. Congregational,  Seventh- Day  Baptist,  Seventh- Day 
Advcntist.  The  members  of  the  school  represented  the 
following  States  and  countries:  Alabama,  California, 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  term,  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  school  by  Professor  S.  Ives  Curtiss.  D.  D.; 
President  D  S.  Gregory.  D.  D..  Rabbi  P>.  Fclscnthal. 
Benjamin  Douglass,  Professor  E.L.Curtis,  Professor 
E.  B.  Hurlbert,  D.  D.,  Professor  John  N.  Irvin,  Pro- 


fessor J.  I..  Cheney,  Ph.  D.  The  Old  Testament  Cor- 
respondence School  of  the  A.  I,  II.  has  also  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  rendering  material  aid  to  those 
who  desire  to  undertake  an  extended  and  systematic 
course  of  reading  in  and  concerning  the  old  testament. 
One  entering  this  department  need  not  necessarily  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  English  version.  The  institute  has 
also  a  publishing  department,  from  which  are  issued 
several  periodicals  in  the  interest  of  the  students,  and 
also  publishes  a  series  of  Hebrew  text-books  by  Pro- 
fessor Harper,  which  are  designed  as  aids,  both  for  pri- 
vate study  and  for  class -rt>om  work.  In  1883  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  the  following  officers,  who,  together  with  sixteen 
trustees,  have  vhc  management  of  its  affairs,  were 
chosen  :  William  R.  Harper.  Ph.  1).,  president  ;  Benja- 
min Douglass  and  F.  O.  Marsh,  vice-presidents  ;  George 
S.  Goodspeed,  secretary  and  treasurer.  'The  instructors 
of  the  school  are  William  R.  Harper,  principal,  and  C. 
E.  Crandall,  George  S.  Goodspeed,  Frederick  J.  Gur- 
ney.  Robert  F.  Harper  and  Ira  Maurice  Price,  assist- 
ants. 

Chicago  Female  College  at  Morgan  Park. — 
The  first  female  school  in  Morgan  Park  was  opened  in 
January,  1875.  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fields,  sessions  being 
held  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Clark.  Already,  however, 
the  erection  of  a  female  college  building  had  been 
begun,  and  it  was  completed  in  September  of  that 
year.  This  handsome  structure,  which  is  indeed  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  in  its  character  of  the 
various  public  edifices  in  Morgan  Park,  was  built  largely 
through  the  munificent  donations  of  the  Blue  Island 
Land  &  Building  Company,  aided  by  friends  of  the 
enterprise  in  Chicago  and  at  Washington  Heights  and 
Blue  Island.  The  building  is  situated  in  a  natural 
grove  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Washington  Heights 
ridge,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  Situated  thus  it 
commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
Country,  including  numerous  suburbs,  thetrains  on  seven 
different  railroads,  also  the  towns  of  Pullman  and  South 
Chicago.  'The  cost  of  the  structure,  exclusive  of 
grounds,  was  §30,000.  In  September  the  school  began 
its  first  session,  with  the  following  corps  of  instructors : 
Gilbert  Thayer,  LL.  D ,  president  and  professor  of 
mental,  moral  and  natural  science;  Miss  Mary  Spencer, 
preceptress  and  teacher  of  I  Min,  German,  French  and 
English  branches.  The  school  opened  with  forty-three 
pupils,  and  now  has  an  average  attendance  of  seventy- 
live.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  character,  and  embraces  a  preparatory,  scien- 
tific ami  classical  course.  In  the  first  are  taught 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  United  States,  intellectual  and  practi- 
cal arithmetic,  composition,  physical  geography,  physi- 
ologv.  In  the  scientific  course  the  following  studies  are 
pursued:  First  year,  fall  session — Arithmetic,  zoology, 
natural  philosophy.  English  history,  composition. 
Spring  session — Arithmetic  completed,  botany,  chemis- 
try, European  history,  composition.  Junior  year,  fall 
session — Algebra,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  ancient  history. 
Spring  session — Algebra  completed,  geology,  English 
literature,  ancient  history  completed.  Senior  year,  fall 
session — Geometry,  mental  science  and  logic,  English 
classics,  French  or  German.  Spring  session— 'Trigo- 
nometry, moral  science  and  natural  theology,  aesthetics, 
French' or  German.  In  the  classical  course,  first  year, 
fall  session— Arithmetic,  zoology,  English  history,  com- 
position, Latin  grammar.    Spring  session — Arithmetic 
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completed,  botany,  European  history. composition,  Latin 
reader.  Second  year,  fall  session— Algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  ancient  history,  composition,  Cesar.  Spring 
session — Algebra  completed,  chemistry,  ancient  history 
completed,  composition,  Cttsaf.  Junior  year,  fall  ses- 
sion— Cieomctry,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  Virgil,  French  and 
German  optional.  Spring  session — Trigonometry, 
geology,  English  literature,  Virgil,  French  and  German 
(optional).  Senior  year,  fall  session — Mental  science 
and  logic,  English  classics,  Cicero,  French  and  German 
(optional).  Spring  session — Moral  science  and  natural 
theology,  jesthctics.  I. ivy,  Horace,  French  and  German 
(optional).  The  present  faculty  is  as  follows:  Gilbert 
Thayer.  LL.  I>-.  president  and  professor  of  mental, 
moral  and  natural  science;  Miss  Gcrtude  Copliii,  pre- 


follows:  Colonel  S.  S.  Norton  and  Professor  H.  T. 
Wright,  with  Captain  Edward  H.  Kirk  Talcott,  associ- 
ated principal.  In  July,  1876,  Captain  Talcott  and  Pro- 
fessor Wright  purchased  the  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  changed  its  name  to  the  one  it  now  bears.  Its 
present  organization  anil  staff  is  as  follows:  Captain 
Edward  N.  Kirk  Talcott,  principal,  commandant  and 
instructor  in  military  tactics  and  English  studies;  Col- 
onel Ira  W.  Pettiboue,  head  master,  instructor  in  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  English  studies;  Endorus  C. 
Kcnney,  instructor  in  mathematics;  Ira  M.  Price,  in- 
structor in  German;  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Bannister,  in- 
structor in  French  language  and  literature,  painting, 
drawing  and  the  preparatory  department.  ProieSiM  C 
A.  Havens,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  Professor 
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ceptress  Latin  and  German;  Miss  Annie  Rossiter, 
mathematics,  French  and  the  English  branches;  Miss 
Julia  Thayer,  history  and  ancient  literature:  Miss  Mary 
E.  Nash,  short-hand  and  English  branches;  Cyrcnus 
Hall,  drawing,  painting  and  decorative  art;  C.  A. 
Havens,  piano,  organ,  vocal  culture  and  harmony;  Miss 
Addie  D'Vey,  art  needle-work.  Dr.  Gilbert  Thayer, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  college  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  present,  is  an  old  and  experienced  educator, 
and  under  his  management  the  institution  has  ever 
taken  a  prominent  place  among  the  colleges  of  the 
West.  Before  taking  charge  of  the  school  at  Morgan 
Park  Dr.  Thayer  was  principal  of  the  Jacksonville 
Female  Academy,  at  Jacksonville,  III.,  the  "oldest  char- 
tered institution  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

The  Morgan  Park  Military  ACADEMY  was 
established  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Mili- 
tary Academy  by  Colonel  S.  S.  Norton,  June  29.  1873. 
Its  founder  was  formerly  from  an  institution  bearing 
the  same  name  located  at  Vernon,  Oneida  County,  in 
the  State  of  New  Vork.  The  Academy  opened  its'first 
term  at  Morgan  Park  with  ten  students.  The  cost  of 
the  institution,  including  the  Academy  buildings,  the 
outhouses,  drill  hall  and  fifteen  acres  of  ground  was 
§40,000. 

The  principals  were  at  the  opening  of  the  school  as 


Joseph  Singer,  instructor  on  the  violin.  MfJ.  ^'nfll" 
ster  is  also  the  matron  of  the  institution.  The  school, 
which  has  at  present  thirty- six  students,  is  in  its  charac- 
ter a  preparatory  course,  fitting  its  pupils  forco  lege, 
for  scientific  school,  the  U.  S.  Military'  or  ^aval  College, 
or  for  a  business  life.  Its  terms  for  board  and  tuition 
are  $400  per  school  year.  The  Academy  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  Of  the  nest 
class  of  people  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

Churches.— The  Baptist  society  of  Morgan  aric 
was  organized  in  1872,  and  the  following  year  a  rhnrcn 
building  was  erected.  This  structure  when  first  mult 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  imposing  wooden 
buildings  in  the  State;  but  the  removal  of  its  steeple  in 
1883,  owing  to  its  unsafe  condition,  has  shorn  it  of  one 
of  its  main  ornaments.  The  cost  of  the  edifice \*m 
borne  by  the  owners  of  the  plat,  residents  of  the  I  arr, 
and  friends  of  the  project  in  the  city,  on  condition  imu 
the  house,  when  finished,  could  be  used  for  the  service^ 
of  the  Christian  Union.  The  Baptist  society  is  now 
presided  over  by  Rev.  B.  V.  Simpson,  with  W.  K.  Har- 
per of  the  Hebrew  school,  clerk.  . 

A  Methodist  society  was  formed  here  in  1S00.  trie 
first  members  of  which  'were  William  Frisby,  the  Lacs- 
ores  and  Barnard*.    Rev.  Mr.  Cross  was  the  pastor. 

Schools  —  For  many  years  the  children  of  trus  v 
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cinity  were  compelled  to  attend  the  school  at  the  old 
building  on  Ninety* fifth  Street.  In  1864,  however,  the 
school-house  of  District  No.  5  was  built.  This  was 
known  under  the  somewhat  pretentious  title  of  the 
Prairie  Academy,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  school 
buildyig  until  the  establishment  of  the  present  common 
8ChO(N  east  of  the  railroad  depot. 

Blue  Island  Laxi>  and  Building  Company, — 


order  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  resi- 
dent houses  in  the  village,  the  company  will  erect  a 
number  of  dwellings,  while  others,  private  parlies  who 
have  purchased  lots,  will  also  build  homes  for  them- 
selves. Taking  into  consideration  the  delightful  situa- 
tion of  Morgan  I'ark,  its  accessibility  to  the  city,  and 
the  splendid  educational  fac  ilities  it  affords,  it  is  doubt- 
less destined,  in  the  near  future,  to  I  ecomc  a  place 
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This  company,  which  has  within  a  few  years  succeeded 
in  building  up  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  desirable 
of  suburban  towns  in  the  county,  was  organized  in  1869. 
Its  incorporators  were  John  U.  Lyon,  Oeorge  C.  Walker, 
Charles  Walker,  F.  H,  Winston,  David  Davis  and  others. 
The  company  was  organized  for  the  purposes  indicated 
bv  its  corporate  title,  but  has  confined  its  operations 
mainly  to  founding  and  establishing  the  village  of  Mor- 
gan Park.  The  company  have  now  platted  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  ground,  the  boundaries  of  which 
have  already  been  given.    During  the  coming  year,  in 


ranking  in  point  of  population  among  the  first  of  Amer- 
ica's suburbs. 

MORGAN  l'AHK  RIOORArHICAL  SKETCHES. 
CHARLES  R.  HAIRP.  proprietor  of  Baird's  Express  ami 
LivCry  Stable,  also  dealer  in  coal,  came  to  Chicago  in  1870,  where 
he  was  proprietor  of  the  Garden  City  r.jtprcss  two  years.  In  ll>e 
spring  of  1873  he  moved  to  Morgan  Park  and  worked  at  his.  trade 
of  carpenter  and  miner  some  lime,  then  began  his  present  business. 
He  was  horn  in  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  V  Y.,  September  I  J,  1836, 
where  he  was  raised  and  educated.  In  180I  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany I,  71st  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  served  three  months, 
and  WW  mustered  uut  July  4.  1861.    In  1862  he  married  Miss 
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Anna  M.  Jayne,  of  Florida.  Orange  Co..  N.  V.  They  have  three 
children— U1  lie,  Minnie  C.  and  Charles  S.  Mr.  Baird  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Commissioner*  nf  Highways. 

SAM  U  KL  BOYD  settled  al  Morgan  Park  in  November.  iSSo. 
lie  was  born  in  Tyrone  County.  Ireland,  May  to,  1841,  came  wilh 
his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1844,  and  was  raised  near 
Zancsville,  Ohio.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  ath 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant;  mustered  out  in  the  fall  ai  1864.  He  is  interested  in 
raising  and  dealing  in  cattle,  being  one  of  the  firm  of  B01 
Brothers,  Wyoming  Territory.  In  1874  he  mamed  Miss  Sad 
Frances  Midilleton.  a  native  of  Columbia,  Tenn,  They  have  one 
son,  |oseph  M.  Boyd. 

COLONEI.  GEORGE  R.  CLARKE,  real  csiate  dealer,  was 
born  at  Unadilla  Forks.  N.  V..  February  22,  1S27.  His  father. 
Dr.  Henry  Clarke,  came  to  Chicago  in  1836  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  moving  hi*  family  there  in  May.  1S38,  from 
Otsego  County.  N.  V.  George  K.  first  came  lo  Chicago  June  15, 
1339.  "e  was  educated  in  Wisconsin,  prepares!  for  college  at 
Chicago,  and  entered  the  Bcloit  College,  completing  his  junior 
year.  Then  he  was  principal  eighteen  months  of  the  seminary  at 
Monroe,  Wis.,  taught  one  term  at  Milton  Academy,  Rock  County, 
Wis.;  then  at  Bafaboo,  was  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  edited 
the  Sauk  County  Standard  eighteen  months.  In  lS$3  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  he  w.ls  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  law 
one  year,  having  previously  studied.  He  also  earned  on  the  real 
estate  business,  which  he  continues  to  the  present.  In  1S60  he 
spent  twu  years  in  Colorado  mining.  In  1862  he  assisted  in 
recruiting  the  113th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry;  was  made  Captain 
of  Company  A;  then  Major  of  the  regiment:  then  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  married,  January,  1873.  Sarah  Dunn,  of  Chicago, 
born  in  Cuyahoga  County,  N.  Y.  By  a  former  marriage  he  had 
une  daughter  — Nellie  A.,  now  Mrs.  fohn  Black.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Consistory,  the  highest  lodge  in  Masonry.  In 
i860  he  laid  out  Morgan  Park.  He  has  been  for  the  pas'  seven 
years  actively  engaged  in  missiop  work,  as  founder  and 
supporter  of  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission. 

WILLIAM  G.  FERGUSON,  manager  of  the  Lancashire  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Manchester,  England.  This  company, 
under  his  management,  docs  an  extensive  business  in  ten  States 
and  all  of  the  Western  Territories,  with  head  otticc  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Ferguson  came  from  Scotland  with  parents  in  1839.  and  settled 
in  Rocklonl,  III.  His  father.  Duncan  Ferguson,  came  to  Illinois 
in  those  early  days  to  make  Government  surveys,  and  remained  in 
Rocklord  until  he  died  in  May,  18S2.  Mr.  Ferguson  learned  the 
art  of  surveying  with  his  father  and  assisted  him  until  he  Ijccamc  of 
age,  when  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade  al  Rockford,  and  con- 
tinued that  business  until  i8$n.  In  1SG2  he  was  chief  clerk  under 
his  father,  who  was  Revenue  Assessor  for  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  State  agent  for  the  Security 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  ami  continued  in  the  service  o'f 
that  company  until  the  great  Chicago  fire  in  the  fall  of  1871. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  made  manager  ol  the  Western  department 
of  the  company  he  now  represents.  In  1853  Mr.  Ferguson  mar- 
ried Miss  Uah  J.  Hill,  of  Toronto.  Canada.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren  -Lillian  U  Agnes  M„  Alice  and  William  H.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson  died  in  1873.  !n  1880  Mr.  Ferguson  mimed  Marv  Clow, 
of  Oakland.  Cal..  born  in  Rockford.  III.,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Clow,  formerly  of  Rockford. 

WILLIAM  HOI'KINSON,  firm  of  Hopkinson  &  Si  I  va.  deal- 
ers  in  real  estate,  and  agents  for  the  Blue  Island  Land  \  Building 
Company.  Mr.  Hopkinson  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  ol  1*53, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  market  business  at  the  old  State-street 
market,  corner  Twelfth  Street  and  Blue  Island  Avenue,  for  three 
years.  May  1.  1856,  he  opened  a  grocery,  flour  and  feed  store, 
which  he  operated  a  year.  He  then  went  to  Madison,  Wi*.,  and 
kept  a  railroad  eating-house  for  two  years  and  a  half,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  market  business,  con- 
tinuing it  until  January  1.  1870.  In  1856  he  bought  the  canal 
boat  ••  Long  John,"  aod  kept  a  wood  yard  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  supplying  the  first  brick  yards  on  the  South  Branch  with 
wood  a  number  of  months.  In  1868  he  took  a  lease  for  fifty  years 
of  an  old  storage  warehouse  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Adams 
streets,  and  converted  the  same  into  a  public  market,  which  he 
operated  until  1870.  when  he  sold  it  out  and  retired  from  the  market 
business.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
He  moved  to  Morgan  Park  and  built  a  residence  in  1871,  it  being 
the  first  residence  erected  at  that  place.  He  was  born  in  England 
July  10,  1834,  and  came  to  ihe  United  Stales  hi  1853.  In  tSss.  he 
married  Miss  Jane  Huddart,  a  native  uf  England.  They  have  two 
children- Eva  S.  and  Emma  J.  Mr.  Hopkinson  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  O  O.  F.  Royal  Arcanum.  He  served  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Morgan  Bark  Village  Board. 

JOHN  E.  INGEKSOLL  was  born  in  Eric  County,  \.  Y 
August  3.  1B32.    He  was  raised  on  a  farm  until  eighteen' years  nid! 
then  taught  school  a  year,  after  which  he  was  a  messenger  for  the 


American  Express  Company  three  years.  He  then  came  to  Chi. 
cagD  and  embarked  in  the  grain  and  commission  business,  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  twenlv-three  jearv. 
He  located  in  Morgan  Park  in  1874,  since  which  time  hi  his 
been  engaged  in  the  grain  and  real  estate  business.  At  I 
N.  V.,  in  1865,  he  married  M:ss  Harriet  J.  Campbell, 
of  Major  A.  Campbell,  of  the  same  place.  They  have  one  son- 
John  C.  « 

F.  S.  MOFFETT,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago.  He  came  to 
Chicago  November  20,  1S71.  and  opened  a  law  office,  where  he 
has  since  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  born  in  Lucas, 
Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  April  2j,  184(1.  where  he  lived  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  August  4.  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  120th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  his  command.  May  3,  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  held 
as  such  in  Texas  until  the  close  of  war;  mustered  out  July  8,  1865. 
When  captured  he  was  acting  as  Sergeanl-Major.  After  lus 
discharge  from  the  army  he  clerked  in  a  railroad  office  at  Nash, 
ville,  Tenn  ,  until  1866.  He  attended  school  and  studied  law, 
being  admitted  to  the  Bar  July  1.  1S6S.  He  then  entered  the 
practice  of  law  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  on  January  «,  IS69.  he 
married  Miss  Amanda  Mason  of  that  place,  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward formed  a  copartnership  with  General  R.  Brinkerhoft.  Octr> 
ber  5.  1S60,.  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn..  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar,  but  devoted  sonic  time  to  book-keeping.  His  wife 
died  in  October,  1S70.  The  next  year  or  two  he  spent  in  Mansfield. 
Ohio,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  January  1,  1872,  he  married  Miss 
Sue  Mason.  In  August.  1S82.  they  moved  to  Morgan  Park.  They 
have  two  children— Fred  Dudley  and  Willard.  Mr.  Moffet:  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  He  is  Village  Attorney  for 
Morgan  Park  and  for  Washington  Heights,  and  Police  Magis- 
trate of  Morgan  Park.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 

Pythias. 

'  FREEMAN  J.  SHORT  was  born  in  Pougtikeepsie,  N.  Y„ 
Mav  4,  1S44.  He  graduated  at  Brown's  University,  Providence, 
R.  "L.  in  18S7,  and  spent  some  time  in  book-kecping.  April  20. 
1861.  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery;  was  pro- 
moted to  Brevet-Major,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July,  1S65.  In 
1S65  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  with  A.  S.  Gage  iV  Co.. 
wholesale  dealers,  where  he  now  has  charge  of  ihe  millinery  de- 
partment of  that  lirm.  He  is  Deputy  Grand  Regent  of  the  Kovil 
Arcanum  of  Illinois,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  at  Morgan  Park. 
He  holds  the  office  of  vice-president  of  theNatior.nl  Union  Con- 
tinental I-odge,  No.  55,  Chicago.  February  2.  1866,  he  married 
Miss  Nellie  Valentine,  of  Roehesler,  N.  Y.  They  have  three  sons 
— Edmund  G. ,  William  and  Ray, 

GILBERT  THAYER.  A.  11.  and  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Chi- 
cago Female  College  at  Morgan  Park,  was  born  at  Wilmington. 
Essex  Co..  N.  Y.,  fun«  4,  1S23.  He  was  raised  and  received  his 
academic  education  at  Keesville  Academy,  same  county.  He  :)>cn 
entered  the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  and  graduated 
in  1845;  s.K>n  afterward  lie  began  leaching,  and  received  pmalc 
instructions.  In  1850  he  graduated  at  the  Mnldlcbury  College, 
Vermont,  and  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M„  also  I.L. 
I).,  after  which  he  was  principal  of  Ihe  public  school  at  Kec-villc 
seven  years,  and  seven  years  principal  of  the  Keesville  Academy, 
lie  then  immigrated  to  Bloommgton,  111  .  where  under  an  appoint- 
ment he  was  principal  of  the  Model  High  School  of  the  Stale  Nor- 
mal University  two  years.  He  then  accepted  the  appointment  as 
principal  of  the  liloomington  Female  College  six  years:  then  lot 
nine  years  was  principal  of  Ihe  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  and 
in  1874  took  his  present  position.  The  Professor  is  a  member  ol t»* 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago;  Royal  Arcanum,  and  In- 
born Lodge!  A.  F.  Jc  A.  M.,  Chicago.  In  1S44  he  married  Mjs> 
Adaline  M.  Foote,  of  Peru,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  V.  They  have  live 
children— Emma,  now  Mrs.  II.  H.  McDowell,  of  Ponliar.  I»  • 
Hcnrv  E  .  of  Morgan  Park,  and  a  member  of  ihe  Skccn  fv  Stuart 
Stationery  Company.  Chicago  :  Julia  H.,  a  teacher  of  music  ■  m 


Cm^l*ciiik7^it^:^ranVE\7»"^  »»<>  stationery  .leak-' 
at  Butte  City,  and  Addie,  now  a  pupil  at  Chicago  Female  College 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS. 

This  village  is  located  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city, 
on  the  "Pan  Handle"  and  Chicago  cV  Rock  Island 
railroads.  It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  countv.  The  Gardner  House  was  Unit  in  1S36  OT 
leffcrson  Gardner,  who  leased  it  to  various  parties  until 
in  1844,  when  he  sold  it  to  William  Wilcox  and  wife, 
and  left  for  parts  unknown.    The  house  is  still  standing 


Uartlett;  Mr 


parts 

on  Oak  Street  and  is  occupied  bv  Mr.   

Wilcox  died  at  F.nglewoud  the  same  year  In-  purchased 
the  property  from  Gardner,  leaving  his  widow  to  be  trie 
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first  permanent  settler,  ant)  at  that  time  almost  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  Thomas  Finn  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  tenant  of  the  house,  and  kept  it  fur 
several  years,  when  Carlton  Wadhams  took  it  and  kept 
it  up  to  the  time  of  its  sale  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 

Washington  Heights  comprises  the  high  ridge  of 
and  extending  from  the  south  line  of  Lake  Township 
southward  to  the  village  of  Blue  Island.  This  ridge 
is  six  miles  long.  The  plat  of  the  village,  with  its 
additions,  includes  over  two  sections  of  land,  and  lies  in 
Sections  7,  17,  18,  to  and  20,  in  Township  37,  Range  14, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  Before  their  purchase 
in  i860  by  the  Blue  Island  Land  &  Building  Company, 
these  lands  were  the  property  of  Janus  R.  Morgan. 
William  Barnard,  Sr.,  located  in  Hyde  Bark  Township  a 
few  years  after  the  panic  of  1837,  leaving  his  son,  Will- 
iam  'Barnard,  to  view  the  country  toward  Blue  Island 
with  the  object  of  selecting  a  home.  In  1S46  he  came 
to  Upwood  as  school  teacher  in  the  Morgan  family, 
then  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  Heights.  In 
1847  Erastus  A.  Barnard  came  out  from  Forty-seventh 
Street  and  settled  on  the  high  laud  near  Morgan  I'ark. 
In  185 1  W.  B.  Barnard  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
from  the  heirs  of  Jirah  Rowley  and  settled  there  with  his 
brothers,  Krastus  A.  and  1).  E.  Barnard.  'The  settlers, 
contemporary  with  the  Barnards,  were  John  Lynch, 
Martin  Yanderstarrc  and  James  Garrity.  Lynch  located 
near  what  is  now  the  business  center  of  the  village, 
and  there  too  were  the  homes  of  Yanderstarrc  and 
Garritv  erected.  Following  these  were  Henry  Welp, 
Mathias  Ray  and  S.  H.  McNab.  The  first  death  of 
a  white  person  was  that  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Wilcox,  mother 
of  William  Wilcox,  who  died  September  30.  1844,  and 
was  buried  on  the  farm.  A  negro  employed  by  Carlton 
Wadhams  died  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  Wilcox 
family,  while  William  Wilcox  died  in  1844,  and  a  child 
of  Mr.  Wadhams  was  drowned  in  a  sink-hole  in  1843. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Frank  Jackson,  of 
Hyde  I'ark,  to  Jerusha  Wilcnx.  of  the  Heights,  in  1845. 
This  lady  died  May  22.  1845,  just  six  weeks  after 
her  marriage.  The  first  birth  in  the  settlement  was 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Carlton  Wadhams. 

'The  first  post-office  was  established  after  the  village 
was  platted  by  Hilliard  and  Hitt.  with  S.  H.  McNab 
Postmaster.  Messrs.  Boutwell,  Pochman  and  Dittttian 
have  respectively  held  the  office  since  that  time. 

The  first  preacher  was  Rev.  M.  Foster,  of  Blue 
Island,  who  settled  here  in  1869,  He  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  was  buried  at  Blue  Island. 

In  1864-65  a  floating  population  came  in,  composed 
principally  of  railroad  employes.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  the  village  has  been  fairly  rapid,  the  per- 
manent residents  numbering  over  one  thousand,  in 
Line,  1883.  Among  those  who  have  locate-.!  in  the  vil- 
lage within  the  past  fourteen  years  are  the  Barkers, 
Hilliards,  Stcbbenses,  Hcffrons,  Fosters,  Greenacres, 
Coxes,  Rays,  Howes,  Bennetts,  Collins,  Allschoggers, 
Kingmans.Wymans,  Loweuthals,  Pochmans,  Elmstedts, 
and  others  whose  names  are  not  now  at  hand. 

The  first  survey  of  the  village  was  made  in  1870  by 
the  Blue  Island  Land  &  Building  Company,  also 
by  Hitt  and  Hilliard,  Hilliard  and  Dobbin,  Huff  and 
Reed,  and  Nickerson  and  Young.  The  plats  approved 
by  the  Village  Board  in  1874  was  those  made  for  Lynch, 
liitt  and  Wclps  and  the  South  Division,  Lot  10,  Block 
27,  made  for  the  Blue  Island  I  .and  &  Building  Com- 
pany. 

The  neighborhood  of  Washington  Heights  also 
claims  some  archaeological  importance.  Since  1859 
the  members  of  the  Barnard  family  alone  have  collected 


thirty-six  flint  arrow-heads,  two  battle  axes,  a  spear- 
head, several  pieces  of  ancient  pottery,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  former  savage  residents.  The  remnants 
of  pottery  were  found  in  a  small  mound  surrounded  by 
large  cobble-stones,  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  within 
the  roots  of  a  small  oak  tree  which  sprang  from  the 
mound. 

Vn  1  k.  ;e  1  In  ;am/a  1  kin  On  the  sot!  day  1 4  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1874,  an  election  was  held  for  and  against 
village  organization  under  the  general  law  of  the  follow- 
ing territory  :  The  cast  half  of  Section  7,  'Township 
37  north.  Range  14  east,  of  the  third  principal  merid- 
ian, the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  18,  the  west  half 
of  Section  X,  the  west  half  of  the  east  half  of  said  Sec- 
tion 8,  the  north  half  of  Section  17,  all  in  township  and 
range  aforesaid.  This  election  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  whether  the  citizens  residing  within 
the  territory  as  described  should  organise  a  village  to 
be  known  as  Washington  Heights,  under  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  cities  and  villages,"  approved  April  10, 
1872.  'The  result  of  such  election  was  as  follows  :  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  104,  of  which  72  were 
for  village  organization  under  the  general  law,  and  32 
against  village  organisation  under  the  general  law.  'The 
Trustees  chosen  February  13,1874,  were  I).  S.  Heffron, 
Isaac  Grcenacre,  L.  Lowenthal,  August  Schultze,  J.  N. 
Mason  and  George  Martin.  "The  board  organized  with 
John  N.  Mason  president ;  but  further  than  that  trans- 
acted no  business.  The  first  annual  election  took  place 
April  1,  1874,  and  August  Schultze.  Isaac  Grcenacre. 
L.  Lowenthal,  N.  Maurer,  C.  H.  Gorton  and  J.  N,  Ma- 
son were  elected  Trustees.  W.  C.  Wyman  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  board,  a  position  to  which  he  has  been  reg- 
ularly elected  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
1876.  when  F.  J.  Short  was  elected.  In  April,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Mr.  Wyman  was  re-elected,  and  still  holds 
the  office. 

The  treasurers  have  been  William  Bochmer,  1874 
-76  ;  John  Elmstcdt,  1876-S0 ;  William  Barnard, 
1880-84. 

The  other  officers,  from  1875  to  the  present,  are  as 
follows : 

1875,  John  N.  Mason.  President  ;  C.  H.  Gorton,  L. 
Melcher,  Erastus  Wyman.  J.  N.  Mason,  L.  Lowenthal 
ami  N.  Maurer,  'Trustees.  1876,  P.  E.  Ringman.  Presi- 
dent ;  N.  Maurer,  C.  H.  Gorton,  A.  B.  Stevens,  J.  Zan- 
der and  C.  Ahllchloeger,  Trustees.  1877,  P.  E.  King- 
man, President;  A.  B.  Stevens,  C.  H.  Gorton,  J.  Zander, 
J.  D.  Hack,  P.  E.  Kingman  and  H.  Evel,  Trustees. 
1S78,  P.  E.  Kingman.  President  ;  A.  B.  Stevens,  L. 
Melcher,  J.  Zander,  C.  H.  Gorton,  J.  D.  Hack  and  P. 
E.  Kingman, 'Trustees.  1879,  P.  E.  Kingman,  President; 
L.  Melcher,  C.  H.  Gorton,  J.  Zander,  W.  Barnard  and 
A.  B.  Stevens,  Trustees.  1SS0,  William  Barnard,  Presi- 
dent; L.  Melcher,  C.  H.  Gorton,  John  Peschel,  J.  Zan- 
der and  Henry  Kay,  Trustees. 

April  22, 1S80,  the  re-organization  of  the  Town  Board, 
under  the  law  of  May  28,  1879,  was  effected.  This  law 
prov  ided  for  the  election  of  three  Trustees  for  two  years, 
and  three  for  one  year.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Gorton  and 
Peschel  drew  lots' for  the  two-year  term.  Since  then 
the  Trustees  have  been  :  1881,  William  Barnard,  Henry 
Ray,  J.  D.  Hack  and  August  Hise;  1882,  Cornelius 
Cox,  E.  Smith  and  George  Martin;  1S83.  Cornelius 
Cox,  O.  F.  Hcdrich,  J.  G.  VauHorn  and  Mathias  Ray. 

In  1874  the  Washington  Heights  Public  School  was 
proposed,  and  $20,000  were  appropriated  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  Adam  Warner  was  the 
contractor  and  built  the  house,  finishing  it  so  that  it 
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was  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  this  new  building,  J,  A.  Wad  hams  had 
taught  a  graded  school  in  the  old  house  from  1872  to 
1874;  he  was  also  principal  of  the  new  school  until 
1876.  The  school  is  at  present  under  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Rice. 

Churches.— Bethany  Union  Church  was  founded 
May  5.  1872,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Dreer.  The  original  mem- 
bers were,  including  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  both  Bap- 
tists, Loren  1*.  Hilliard  and  wife.  W.  P.  Killiard,  F.pis- 
copalians;  Misses  A.  L.  and  Elizabeth  Barnard,  Presby- 
terians; Alice  Barnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waters,  T. 
B.  Stebbins,  and  Mrs.  1.  A.  Stebbins.  Methodists,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Bartlctt.  Baptists.  Rev.  I).  S. 
Hcffron  succeeded  Mr.  Dreer  July  1,  1872.  and  is  the 
present  pastor.  The  church  building  was  erected  in  the 
summer  of  1874.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Pros- 
pect  and  Tracy  avenues,  and  is  a  very  handsome  struct- 
ure; the  original  cost  was  $5,000.  The  present  officers 
of  the  Church  are  C.  O.  Howe,  T.  B.  Stebbins,  and  ('». 
\V,  Tanbark,  deacons;  K,  G.  Howe,  secretary,  and 
George  Graham,  treasurer.  The  trustees  are  George 
Graham,  E.  G.  Howe,  A.  B.  Stevens,  Elisha  W.  Bennett 
and  S.  J.  Rogers. 

Ninety-fifth  Street,  or  Dummy  Junction,  forming  the 
northern  limits  of  Washington  Heights,  is  the  location 
of  the  convent  of  Our  Lady,  and  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  brick  railroad  depot  was  erected  in  1876 
for  Messrs.  Dean,  Welp,  McGinlip,  and  oilier  owners 
of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity.  The  Eleven -Mile  House 
was  built  in  1875  by  J.  Pesc'hel.  Since  that  lime  a  num- 
ber of  cottages  have  been  erected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  church,  and  even  east  of  the  railroad  the  modem 
house  builder  has  been  at  work. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  on  Ninety- 
fifth  Street,  was  founded  in  1874  by  Rev.  Father 
Swcetbcrth,  now  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Chicago. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Theodosius  Goth,  of  the 
order  of  Benedictines.  In  connection  with  the  church 
is  a  large  school  for  the  education  of  boys 

The  convent  of  Our  Lady  was  established  in  1875 
by  a  few  sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  schools  estab- 
lished by  these  sisters  have  won  a  high  reputation  for 
efficiency,  and  for  several  years  past  have  enjoyed  a 
large  and  increasing  attendance. 

Nearly  one  hundred  young  ladies  board  at  the  ton- 
vent,  and  are  regularly  entered  pupils  for  the  entire 
course  at  the  schools,  and  nearly  fifty  more  are  day- 
scholars,  and  board  at  home  or  with  friends  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  German  Lutheran  Zion  Congregation  was 
foundeil  in  1874,  and  in  the  same  year  their  present 
house  of  worship  was  built,  at  the  corner  of  Vim  ennes 
Avenue  and  Ninety-ninth  Street.  It  has  at  present  one 
hundred  anil  twenty-five  members.  Rev.  H.  Fulton  pas- 
tor. In  1879  a  day  school  was  organized,  with  the 
pastor  as  teacher;  it  has  an  attendance  of  thirty-five 
pupils. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  Church  was 
organized  in  1881,  and  the  following  year  their  Church 
building  was  erected  on  the  comer  of  Tracy  Avenue 
and  Hilliard  Street.  The  members  of  this  Church 
forming  found  a  part  of  the  Zion  congregat  on,  above 
mentioned,  but  owing  to  dissensions  arising  on  the 
question  of  "  Predestination,"  they  "  split  off "  and 
organized  a  Church  to  themselves.  Rev.  H.  Palzer  is 
the  pastor  in  charge  and  also  teaches  the  school  con- 
nected with  the  Church. 


REMINISCENCES 

J.  T.  Greenacre  has  contributed  to  the  Standard  a 
series  of  well  written  sketches,  giving  his  reminiscences 
of  early  days  and  limes  in  the  settlement,  also  including 
a  history  of  its  railroad*  and  the  later  growth  of  the  vil- 
lage. 'These  sketches  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
lived  here  so  long,  and  who  has  himself  seen  the  changes 
and  scenes  be  describes,  arc  of  such  especial  intercut 
and  value  to  the  reader,  that  the  publisher  is  pleased  to 
insert  them  here  almost  as  they  originally  appeared. 
Mr.  Greenacre  begins  his  article  with  his  recollections 
of  the  old  Gardner  House,  which  he  says  "is  now  so 
improved  that  it  would  be  impossible  from  its  present 
appearance,  to  form  the  remotest  idea  of  its  looks  in 
1S44.  It  was  a  spacious  one  and -a- half  story  frame 
house,  and  was  situated  on  t  he  east  of  the  present  Oak 
Street,  south  of  the  new  Rock  Island  Dummy  Road 
formerly  known  as  the  Washington  Heights  Branch 
Railway'.  It  was  built  about  1836  by  a  Mr.  Gardner, 
who  hxs  long  ago  left  for  parts  unknown.  It  had  a 
peculiar  appearance,  the  roof  on  one  side  being  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  other.  The  house  may  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  require 
but  three  more  years  to  give  it  the  age  of  a  half 
century.  The  farm  belonging  to  this  house  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  in  1S44 
the  property  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Wilcox.  Part  of  the  farm 
w  is  farmed,  but  the  greater  part  was  open  to  the  prai- 
rie, and  not  under  cultivation  at  all.  By  the  way.  this 
farm  extended  north  of  Ninety-fifth  Street,  south  on 
Sooth  Street,  west  on  Prospect  Avenue,  and  east  to 
about  Centre  Street. 

'•  Shoo  after  it  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  village,  the 
farm  was  sold  to  speculators,  who,  after  subdividing  11, 
sold  it  by  the  lot  to  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  al 
present  residents  of  the  village.  The  farm-house  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  made  many  improvements 
thereon  and  now  lives  in  it.  Part  of  the  orchard  sur- 
rounding the  farm-house  has  given  way  to  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  Branch  Railway,  the  other  part  is  #"1 
in  existence  and  affords  an  ample  supply  of  apples 
in  the  summer  for  bands  of  boys,  to  whom  the  orchard 
is  accessible,  there  being  no  fence  around  it.  Let  us 
now  view  a  second  dwelling— the  Blackstone  House. 
This  building,  like  the  former,  is  still  in  existence;  it  has 
been  enlarged  several  times  and  thus  greatly  improved: 
it  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Blackstone  prior  to  1844.  11  's 
located  on  the  brink  of  the  hill,  hard  by  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  about  one-hall 
mile  north  of  Ninety-fifth  Street,  and  in  the  forest  110* 
sometimes  known  as  Campbell's  Woods.  In  1S45  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Sr.;  Mr.  Morgan  also 
purchased  an  extensive  estate  of  about  3,000  acres,  com- 
prising the  greater  part  of  our  present  Washington 
Heights  and  Morgan  Park,  which  latter  place  receive* 
its  name  from  him.  The  estate  abounded  with  deer  and 
fox,  which  Mr.  Morgan  with  his  hounds  often  went  to 
hunt.  The  dwelling  was  originally  very  small  and  com- 
posed  of  rough  stone,  all  of  which  was  quarried  at  liH>« 
Island;  the  barns  also  of  the  same  material,  remained 
unchanged  except  from  their  antique  appearance 
Directly  in  front  of  the  dwelling  and  on  the  slope  ol  ine 
hill  is  a*  stone  structure,  or  rather  a  large  pit.  hned  w,lft 
a  stone  wall,  which  wall  extends,  or  once  did,  far  above 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  of  late  years  time  has  reduced  n 
nearly  to  a  parallel  with  the  hillside.  At  the  east  snie 
of  the  wall  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  an  immeiw 
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opening,  once  composed  of  two  tremendous  oak  doors 
(now  broken  and  probably  used  for  kindling  wood  , 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  enormous  iron  hinges  that 
reached  across  each  door.      The  walls  are  built  of  very- 
rough  stone.     Mr.  J.  Lynch,  Sr.,  the  contractor  of  this 
wall,  quarried  the  stone  of  Blue  Island,  and  did  the  haul- 
ing of  the  stone  and  all;  he  alone  having  to  play  the 
part  of  stone  quarrier,  teamster  and  stone  mason.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  tedious  job.    On  entering  this 
pit,  which  seems  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
sheep  fold,  you  find  its  floors  to  be  composed  of  bits  of 
stones,  in  all  probability  fragments  of  the  wall,  and 
other  rubbish,  likely  the  accumulation  of  years.  On 
the  west  side  and  leading  in  toward  the  hill  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall.    On  crossing  the  threshold  of  what  was 
once  a  doorway,  you  imagine  yourself  about  to  de- 
scend into  the  depths  of  darkness  by  a  subterranean 
passage.    Hut  'ere  you  have  walked  within  the  distance 
of  about  thirty-six  inches  you  presently  find  yourself 
in  a  round  turret-shaped  cell,  with  an  oval  ceiling.  In 
the  ceiling  is  an  opening  which  leads  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    This  opening  is  covered  by  an  immense 
stone  placed  over  the  hole  where  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  hill.    This  cell  is  built  of  brick,  and  un- 
like the  sheep-fold  it  has  a  good  stone  floor.    It  seems 
that  at  one  time  there  was  a  door  dividing  the  cell  from 
the  fold.    It  seems  the  cell  answered  the  purpose  of  an 
ice  house,  and  the  opening  a  mere  ventilator.  The 
place  seems  to  have  stamped  on  its  surface  everywhere 
antiquity.     The  whole  affair,  on  one  of  the  finest  resi- 
dence places  in  the  vicinity,  affords  not  only  a  very 
picturesque  and  novel,  but  also  a  very  interesting  sight 
for  visitors  ami  pleasure  seekers  and  even  travelers  on 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway.  This 
vast  estate,  like  that  of  Mr.   Wilcox,  was   in  1868 
sold   to    an    organized    association    of  speculators 
known    as  the     Land    iS:    Huilding    Company,  by 
whom  it  was  subdivided  and  sold  to  individual  par- 
ties with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  village.  A 
third   house    of  the  vicinity,  the  Peck  House,  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hit*,  on 
Western  Avenue,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
Ninety-fifth  Street.    1  cannot  give  as  full  a  description 
of  it  as  I  would  wish  to,  it  having  been  burned  in  1871. 
It  was  a  very  large  frame  farm-house,  and  deserves 
especial  notice  as  having  been  the  largest  house  in  the 
vicinity  in  1S44.    It  seems  to  have  been  quite  old,  as 
an  elm  tree,  evidently  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  near 
where  the  house  once  stood,  is  very  large  and  massive, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  having  braved  the  wintry 
blasts  for  about  fifty  years.    It  was  occupied  by  various 
tenants,  whose  names  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain.     As  I  before  remarked,  the  elm  is  the  only 
vestige  of  the  former  habitation.    I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention  that  in  1844  there  were  two  log  cabins.  These 
log  cabins  were  used  as  dwellings  prior  to  1844,  and 
one  of  them  answered  that  purpose  as  late  as  1846. 
Since  that  time  they  were  used  for  everything  and  any- 
thing but  a  dwelling.    I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  fur- 
niture of  these  dwellings  nor  as  to  their  construction, 
more  than  they  were  from  the  woods.    These  log  cabins 
were  situated  as  follows:    One  on  the  site  of  Dr.  Kel- 
logg's  present  resilience,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  present  Tracy  Avenue,  near  where  the  Chi- 
cago &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  now  is,  and  just  on  the 
brink  of  the  hill,  west  of  the  railroad. 

"There  was  also  a  hotel  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  L'pwood  Station,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north 
of  Ninety-fifth  Street,  and  on  the  same  hill  on  which 
the  Hlackstone  House  is  situated,  and  also  aside  of 


the  then  Vincennes  road,  which  being  the  only  road  was 
commonly  known  as  the  turnpike.  The  hill  on  which 
this  hotel  was  situated  had  -and  still  has  the  peculiar 
resemblance  of  an  island  rising  abruptly  from  an  ocean 
of  blue  grass.  From  this  the  hotel  was  denominated  the 
Blue  Island  House.  The  hotel  was  built  prior  to  1S44. 
I  could  better  describe  this  establishment  by  simply 
using  the  illustrations  by  which  its  dimensions  were 
described  to  me,  to-wit:  that  a  cat  being  taken  bv  the 
tail  might  be  swung  around  from  a  point  in  the  center 
of  the  establishment  so  as  to  touch  a  1  four  corners  in  it. 
Soon  after  1844  this  hotel  was  removed  from  this  place 
to  the  then  village  of  five  or  six  houses  called  Port- 
land. The  hotel  took  its  name  lilue  Island  House  with 
it,  and  from  then  till  now  the  once  Portland,  III.,  has 
been  known  as  Blue  Island,  111.,  so  that  Blue  Island 
really  derived  its  name  from  Washington  Heights  tavern, 
and  since  that  lime  until  it  assumed  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington Heights  this  vicinity  was  known  as  North  Blue 
Island.  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  ponder  over  the 
accommodations  afforded  the  traveling  public  at  such  a 
spacious  western  hotel.  However,  let  mc  here  mention 
the  Vincennes  road.  In  1844,  which  by  reason  of  its 
being  the  earliest  date  from  which  I  can  obtain  reliable 
information,  I  have  made  the  basis  of  my  investigations, 
there  were  no  railroads  near  the  place,  in  fact,  the  first 
in  the  State,  the  Illinois  Central,  was  not  constructed 
till  1850.  But  we  then  had,  as  we  still  have.  Vincennes 
road,  on  which  the  farmer  may  carry  his  produce  to 
market.  But  even  Vincennes  road  then  took  an  alto- 
gether different  direction  from  what  it  does  at  present. 
It  was,  as  most  country  roads  arc,  mere  wagon  paths 
leading  over  a  prairie,  it  was  marked  out  every  milt- 
by  a  large  stone  sunk  into  the  earth.  These  mile  stones 
are  still  in  use  in  farm  districts.  It  was  not  gravel,  and 
therefore  it  was  level  with  the  prairie  over  which  it  lay. 
I  will  follow  its  course  by  commencing  at  Blue  Island. 
It  entered  our  vicinity  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  and  continued  on 
the  hill  and  in  a  northerly  direction  till  it  came  to  the 
aforementioned  hotel.  It  then  left  the  hill  and  struck 
boldly  across  the  flats  to  South  F.nglewood,  from  thence 
it  pursue*]  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north  till  it  came  to 
Douglas  Place,  and  then  up  the  present  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  in  Chicago.  Let  us  now  review  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  our  past.  I  mean  the  first 
school. 

"  It  was  an  old,  and  when  standing  a  few  years  ago, 
a  very  dilapidated  looking  affair.  No  lack  of  ventila- 
tion for  the  want  "f  openings  to  admit  fresh  air,  as  the 
sashes  were  all  gone  from  the  window  frames  and  noth- 
ing left  of  the  building  but  a  mere  shell,  with  a  few 
small  shade  trees  around  it.  It  was  built  and  occupied 
as  a  school  prior  to  1S44.  It  was  then  vacated  till  1854, 
when  it  was  resumed.  A  space  of  ten  years  without  a 
school.  It  was  in  1857  turned  into  a  dwelling,  in  which 
capacity  it  remained  for  several  years.  It  was  situated 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Prospect  Avenue  and  Ninety- 
fifth  Street,  where  the  Prospect-avenue  school  stands  at 
present,  though  neither  of  these  streets  were  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  a  building  about  fourteen  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide.  It  was  a  small  one-story,  and  a  very 
low  ceiling  at  that.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  first 
school  in  this  vicinity.  Its  first  teacher  since  1844  was 
a  Mr.  John  Mullen.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
who  taught  in  it  prior  to  that  date.  It  like  many  of  the 
relics  of  our  early  history  has  passed  away,  hastened 
somewhat  in  its  progress  by  the  present  owners  of  the 
property,  who  had  it  torn  down  in  1872  or  1873.  ^  was 
when  I  saw  it  in  1872,  one  of  the  oldest  looking  affairs 
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as  ever  met  one's  eye,  having  grass  growing  half  way 
into  it.    This  old  school  had  about  sixteen  pupils. 

"  The  little  old  school  on  Tracy  Avenue  had  become 
so  crowded  that  it  In-camc  necessary  to  establish  two 
branch  schools — one  under  Miss  Lucy  Gorton  at  the 
corner  of  Ninety-fifth  Street  and  Winston  Avenue,  and 
the  other  at  Morgan  Park  under  Miss  I..  Myrick.  Hut 
this  did  not  seem  to  have  the  least  effect  in  'making  the 
school  less  crowded.  The  more  schools  established  the 
more  scholars  there  were  to  fill  them.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  a  new  and  larger  school  was  an  actual  neces- 
sity. Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  above  men- 
tioned schools  the  Tracy-avenue  school  still  remained 
so  crowded  that  an  additional  teacher  was  hired  to 
teach  in  it.  This  teacher  was  Miss  Anna  Minrjion,  of 
Blue  Isi  md.  The  Hoard  of  Directors  in  1872  were  Mr. 
Henry  Hilt,  Mr.  William  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  I.  E. 
Lynch.  Now  the  first  step  toward  a  new  school  was 
the  choosing  of  a  site  for  the  building.  In  the  spring 
of  1S73  Mr.  Lynch s  term  of  office  expired.  Mr.  Elm- 
stead  was  elected  his  successor.  There  were  two  very 
beautiful  locations  put  up  for  sites,  each  supported  by 
its  party. 

"Through  some  error  or  negligence  in  strictly  ful- 
filling the  law,  the  election  was  pronounced  illegal  bv 
the  opposing  party,  and  a  scries  of  appeals  to  the  courts 
followed.  Mr.  Elmstead  in  this  critical  period  resigned 
his  office.  Mr.  Freeman  J.  Short  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. A  small  new  school  was  then  favored.  This 
new  school  proved  to  be  a  mere  addition  to  the  old 
I  racy. avenue  school,  of  the  same  size.  The  new  school 
was  furnished  considerably  better  than  the  old  school 
Mr  John  A.  Wadlums,  the  principal,  and  his  scholars 
took  possession  of  the  new,  while  Mi^s  Hinmon  remained 
■n  the  old  school.  A  final  election  was  held  for  a  school 
site  which  favored  A,  ending  the  long  contested  ques- 
tion of  school  site  lint  still  the  Hoard  of  Directors 
were  so  divided  that  no  definite  measures  were  taken 
toward  the  construction  of  the  newsch<K,l  till  Mr.  Louis 
Lowenthal  succeeded  Mr.  Hitt  to  the  office  of  director 
m  the  spring  of  ,874.  This  ended  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  school  contest. 

"In  July,  1X74,  the  corner  stone  of  the  alxive 
described  school  was  laid.  The  pupils  formed  in  line 
were  marched  in  procession  from  the  old  school-house 
on  I  racy  Avenue  to  the  then  just  commenced  new  one 
mere  was  a  rope  swung  over  the  structure  and  fastened 

tLlnl  Th  .  "°me  ?ksvfr,,ni  rope  that  glorious 
oanner,  the  stars  and  stripes,  was  suspended.  The 
shakers  o  the  day  were  Mr.  Wcntwortl/now  deceased 
Lane.  Gordon,  Muling  and  Lowenthal.  After  ill  due 
STTO'  a,ml  -he  in,ermcnt  o(  the  names  of  the  direr, 
tors  of  the  ihstnct  and  Trustees  of  the  village,  written  in 
three  languages,  English,  German  and  Hebrew,  by  Dr 

r.'n ,'PrT.  f  '  i:h'ldr-C'1  ftXh  ,l,C,r  ');,rcnts  ;md  fr'e"<l* 
repaired  to  the  grove  of  Mr.  Hemmerick,  where  a  pic- 
nic « as  held,  loward  winter  the  new  school  lifted  its 
,hn,  tv  Te  the  .««rrounclinvf  forest,    I  may  here  »y 

hv  of  s  rK,t0"  s,  Vebrmr>'      «»  ^  last 

day  of  school  in  the  old  Tracy-avenue  school,  and  that 

alwavs^/rove  Wn1Srt<)mm,enC^  an  imPr°vement  which 

time  were  Mr'Tu"  "  2W1Sh001  dirtct°rs  <'f  *« 
•11?  k   ,  r     r  I  W|lc0l('  H-  Hitt  and  I.  l.ynch  Sr 

•n  height.    It  was  plastered  and  hard  finished  and  very 


comfortable.  It  was  furnished  with  long  blue  benches 
and  scats  combined.  These  desks  were  so  long  that  in 
the  room  there  were  three  rows,  and  then  the  aisles  were 
quite  narrow.  The  desks  were  evidently  made  by  the 
joiners  who  constructed  the  building.  They  were  made 
of  pine  and  the  boards  were  fastened  together  with 
ordinary  spikes.  Towards  the  close  of  our  last  term  in 
this  school  seven  pupils  were  placed  in  one  seat.  This 
speaks  for  itsdf  as  to  whether  the  school  was  crowded 
or  not.  The  building  had  but  one  room  and  two  lob- 
bies, Thc  school  library  was  kept  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  our  citizens  until  after  the  construction  of  the 
second  school,  In  front  of  the  school  are  two  large 
oaks  which  were  sought  out  every  noon  by  thc  school 
children,  that  they  might  eat  their' dinners  in  the  shade. 
At  one  time  the  school  bought  a  rope  and  had  a  swing 
put  up  in  the  shade  of  their  beautiful  oaks.  Let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  first  store. 

"  If  1  am  correctly  informed,  it  was  established  in  1S69 
by  Mr.  James  Kerwin.  now  a  resident  of  South  Chicago. 
It  was  located  near  or  on  the  present  site  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  August  Kerwin.  It  was,  as  country  stores 
generally  are,  trading  in  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  even- 
commodity  of  any  use  in  country  places.  The  store 
was  afterwards  moved  to  its  present  site  on  Yincetincs 
road.  It  was  soon  afterwards  turned  over  to  L.  Mel- 
cher.  who  converted  it  into  a  tavern.  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Borman.  The  second  store  was  estab- 
lished in  1870  by  a  Mr.  Bernard  Wessendorf.  This  was 
a  very  good  grocery  and  dry  goods  store,  and  soon  after 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Alschlager,  our  now  Police 
Magistrate.  The  store  is  now  occupied  bv  Mr.  A.  doelz 
as  meat  market.  N  ow  these  are  the  two  oldest  business 
houses  in  the  village.  We  now  have  ten  taverns  or 
saloons,  four  groceries,  two  hardware,  two  flour  and 
feed,  two  drug  and  three  boot  and  shoe  stores;  two 
meat  markets,  two  coal  and  wood  yards,  one  paint  store, 
one  confectionery  and  news  stand.' 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sharpshooters  Park,  thc 
prairie  forms  a  slight  knoll,  or  rather  ridge.  The  soil 
being  of  a  sandy  nature,  formed  a  very  comfortable 
burrowing  place  for  wolves  ;  for  this  reason  the  ridge 
derived  the  name  of  Wolf  ridge.  The  wolves  that 
roamed  thc  country  for  miles  around  made  it  their  per- 
manent home  in  day  time.  Of  late  it  was  dug  out  for 
its  sand,  thus  forming  a  large  pit  It  is  filled  with  water 
from  the  spring  rains.  At  one  time  it  was  frequented 
by  hunters  in  search  of  ducks  and  snipe,  but  the  game 
has  disappeared  now,  and  is  now  the  resort  of  bands  of 
boys  on  swimming  expeditions.  The  sides  of  the  pit 
are  so  inundated  that  large  portions  of  it  has  broken 
off,  and  slid  down  to  the  water's  edge.  As  thc  summer 
advances,  the  water  in  the  pit  becomes  very  low,  reveal- 
ing the  ground  in  several  places,  giving  these  patches 
of  ground  the  appearance  of  islands  in  a  miniature  Jake. 
T  he  place  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  Sand  Pit- 

"  When  thc  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  was  constructed,  it 
required  considerable  amount  of  time  and  men  to  lay 
the  track  between  Washington  Heights  and  Blue  Island, 
the  now  beautiful  prairie  was  then  an  impassable  slouch. 
In  the  construction  of  the  road,  large  ditches  were 
opened.  The  ditches  answered  the  purpose  of  drains 
for  the  swamps,  and  were  the*  first  means  of  raising  the 
land  to  its  present  condition  Persons  from  this  part 
wishing  to  travel  by  this  railroad  were  obliged  to  go  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Normal  School,  then  at  Blue  Island, 
in  order  to  board  the  train  ;  this  was  thc  only  stopping- 
place  between  Blue  Island  and  Chicago,  during  the 
long  space  of  fourteen  vears  in  which  trains  passed 
through  this  place,  yet  not  stopping.    We  received  no 
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direct  good  from  there  being  a  railroad  in  the  place  at 
all.  In  order  to  make  business  spirited  there  must  be 
Opposition.  Our  place  received  no  growth  from  the 
Rock  Island  until  after  the  construction  of  the  P.,  C  & 
St.  L.  Ry.  Then,  there  being  a  crossing,  all  trains 
were  obliged  to  stop;  this  with  the  dummy  accommoda- 
tion immediately  planted  in  the  place  by  the  P.,  C.  & 
St.  E.  Ry.  had  the  effect  of  bringing  visitors  out  from 
Chicago  to  see  the  place.  There  was  then  opposition 
in  good  earnest;  the  Rock  Island  seeing  the  necessity 
to  better  herself  or  lose  her  trade,  did  it  quickly.  And 
in  five  years  after  the  construction  of  the  P..  C.  &  St. 
E.  Ry.  it  had  established  a  belt  railroad  running  around 
the  village  so  as  to  accommodate  the  residents 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  village.  The  road 
immediately  upon  its  construction  monopolized  the  trade 
of  the  village.  Many  trains  pass  over  this  road  daily. 
This  makes  the  business  man  within  a  few  minutes  ride 
from  his  business,  as  if  he  resided  in  Chicago  itself. 
The  main  track  is  double  all  the  way  from  Blue  Island 
to  Chicago. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  P.,  C.  & 
St.  L.  R.  R.,  that  company  established  a  dummy,  or 
rather  a  curious-looking  affair  painted  blue.  One  part 
of  this  dummy  was  used  as  a  baggage  car  and  locomo- 
tive, and  the  other  as  a  passenger  coach,  all  summed 
up  in  one  car.  It  must  have  been  very  novel  to  see  a 
car  moving  alone  over  the  rails  without  any  perceptible 
locomotive.  I  am  informed  that  this  machine  got  in  a 
very  dangerous  habit  of  jumping  off  the  track,  and  for 
this  reason  was  abandoned.  I  would  here  state  that 
the  railroad  was  completed  in  1S65,  and  it  was  after- 
wards given  many  names  at  different  times.  Once  it 
was  known  as  the  C,  C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.,  and  then  again 
it  was  known  as  the  Great  Eastern,  which  latter  name 
it  is  now  commonly  called  by.  This  railway  also  built 
a  depot  and  established  a  telegraph  office;  for  a  time  it 
was  hard  to  obtain  a  permanent  operator.  One  would 
come  and  declare  it  was  a  lonely  place,  and  then  after  a 
stay  of  a  few  days  he  would  g;o  off,  and  the  next  one 
would  do  likewise.  Finally  Mr.  S.  H.  McNabb  came 
and  stayed  for  a  few  years  and  settled  down  at  the 
Heights.  Close  to  this  railroad  at  one  time  there  stood 
a  red  house  about  fifty  feet  north  of  the  tank  on  Oak 
Street.  When  the  railroad  was  first  built  the  trains  used 
to  sinp  and  receive  freight  and  passengers  at  this  house. 
It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Kcllcher,  but  when 
it  was  partially  used  as  a  Station  it  was  occupied  by  his 
predecessor. 

"  The  Washington  Heights  Branch  Railway  was 
constructed  in  1869,  but  not  completed  to  Blue  Island 
until  the  spring  of  1K70.  The  first  train  passed  over  it 
on  April  1,  1870.  This  railway  has  been  a  very  profit- 
able institution.  The  cars  which  pass  over  it  are  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  style.  The  trains  on  this  rail- 
way are  very  numerous,  affording  passage  in  ami  out 
of  Chicago  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  Since  the 
construction  of  this  railway  it  has  received  immense 
patronage.  It  has  monopolized  all  the  trade,  and  it  has 
lifted  our  village  from  nothing  to  one  of  Chicago's 
finest  suburbs  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Though, 
as  I  say,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  P.,  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.  R.  for  our  village,  yet  that  railroad  only  prepared 
the  way  for  our  unbound  prosperity,  while  this  road 
gave  it  to  us." 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  HIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

CHRISTIAN  AHLSCHLAGER  came  to  Blue  Island  in  1S54 
and  worked  by  the  ilay  some  lime,  after  which  he  embarked  in  the 
mercantilc  business,  and  in  Ihe  spring  of  iS;t  removed  his  store 
to  Washington  Heights,  where  lie  kept  a  general  More,  continuing 
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in  business  until  187S,  when  he  sold  out  and  retired.  He  was 
born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  November  12,  1823;  came  to  America 
in  1854,  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Elua  Obcrcome,  a  native  of 
Westphalia.  Germany.  I le  is  a-mcmbcr  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.  His  wife  is  a  member  of  ihe  German  Catholic  Church. 
Mr.  Ahlsclilagcr  ha*  served  one  year  as  Village  Trustee. 

WILLIAM  BAKEK.  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Kngland  February  II,  1825.  He  came  with 
his  |Mrt  ins  to  America  in  1839  and  settled  in  Oswego  County.  N. 
V.,  where  they  lived  a  number  of  years;  thence  went  10  Canada 
and  lived  some  time;  from  there  he  went  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
thence  to  Chicago  in  1862.  He  began  the  publication  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  1S63.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
largely  interested  in  shipping  grain  and  other  products  from  Bos- 
ton (Mass  1.  New  York  l  ily,  and  Quebec  (Canada),  to  Europe, 
lit  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  since  1860,  and  has 
taken  the  highest  degree  in  the  Order.  In  1&62  he  married  Mis* 
Mary  Swvnburne.  Thcv  have  eight  children— Fannie  S.,  William 
II..  George  G  ,  Emma  Si.,  I.inda  M..  Edward  L,  Frank  M.  and 
Man-  II. 

E.  W.  BENNETT  came  10  Chicago  in  1S6S,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  newspaper  office  one  year,  then  for  some  time  as 
clerk  in  a  street  paving  office.  lie  became  a  shipping  clerk  in  the 
house  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  1874,  where  he  has 
since  continued.  He  was  bom  in  Fayette  Comity,  1'enn.,  in  Julv, 
1849,  living  in  his  native  county  until  he  came  to  Chicago.  In 
1875  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Dana,  of  Portland,  Maine.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  settled  wiih  his  family  at 
Washington  Heights  in  the  summer  of  1872. 

ROYAL  F.  BROWN,  manufacturer  of  Browns  Hot-Air 
Furnaces,  makes  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  heaters  and 
ventilators.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Chicago  in  1862  and  worked  at 
Ihe  tin  trade  two  years.  He  then  liegan  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
naces. In  1S6S  he  put  the  first  furnace  of  his  own  make  on  the 
Chicago  market.  He  now  employs  ten  men.  He  was  born  in 
Damariscolta,  Lincoln  Co..  Me.,  Seplcmber  (1,  1S37,  where  he 
resided  until  1858.  when  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
engaged  in  Ihe  hardware  business  until  the  war  broke  oul  In  1861 
he  went  to  Uavcnport,  Iowa,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  he 
came  to  Chicago  in  1862.  October  25,  1800,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  E.  Wood,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Blood,  of  Davenport. 
Iowa.  They  have  live  children— Alice  L.,  Efiic  M,,  Everett  It.. 
Cyrus  G.  and  Frank  E.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  A.  O.  V.  W.  of  Chicago. 

HARVEY  R.  CABEREV,  manufacturer  of  anil  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  society  goods,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Cornwall.  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1822,  was  raised  on  a  farm  until  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  after  which  he  navigated  the  Hudson 
Kiver  until  1844,3111!  then  became  interested  in  tow-boat ing  and 
carting  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  until  his  coming  to  I  hicago  in  November, 
1S49.  In  Chicago  he  became  interested  in  the  jewelry  trade  in  the 
firm  of  Sherwood  &  W'halley,  in  1855  succeeding  this  firm  in  the 
business,  which  he  continued  until  I8fi2.  He  then  sold  out  and 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  society  goods.  April  28. 
1S82.  he  located  his  home  at  Washington  Heights.  In  1844  he 
married  Miss  Rulh  Whatley.  Mr.  Cabcrey  is  a  member  of  various 
societies  in  the  city. 

WILLIAM  (I!  COULTER,  express  messenger  for  the  United 
Slates  Express  Company  on  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  &  Pacitic 
Railroad,  was  born  at  Bridgeport,  I'cnn.,  August  10.  1852.  lie 
was  raised  anil  educated  at  LaSalle.  III.,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
painter,  which  occupation  he  followed  some  lime.  He  began  work- 
ing for  the  above  express  company  at  IjSalle  in  1878;  came  lo 
Chicago  in  I!) Ho.  and  moved  lo  Washington  Heights  in  May,  18S3. 
In  April  of  18S3  Mr.  Coulter  married  Miss  Emily  I.ockwood.  of 
Eden,  LaSalle  County.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knighls  of 
Pythias. 

CAMILLUS  COX.  United  Stales  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  came  to  Chicago  in  1857,  and  worked  at  Blue  Island 
until  August,  1861.  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  G.  yjth  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infanlrv,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  his  com- 
mand until  October  27,  18/14.  w  hen  he  was  wounded  and  discharged 
in  June  following.  In  i8fi0  he  entered  ihe  United  States  Revenue 
Service.  He  was  born  in  Lower  Canada  April  15,  1837.  and  lived 
in  his  native  country  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  be  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  lived  two  years  before  coming  to  Chicago. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Village  Hoard  of  Washington  Heights. 
In  l9M  he  married  Miss  Khoda  1.  Simpson,  of  Hadley.  W  ill  Co., 
111.  They  have  four  children— William  S.,  Mary  V..,  Francis  A. 
and  Lucia  L.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  member  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post, 
No.  5.  G.  A.  R. 

THOMAS  DOWNEY,  proprietor  of  the  Washington  House, 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1857,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Calumet  Town- 
ship, where  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  l33o  he  opened 
the  hotel,  lie  was  born  in  Oswego  County,  N.  V"..  August  13, 
184S,  and  was  raised  in  his  native.State.  He  has  served  as  Consta- 
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blc  in  Cook  County  eight  vcars,  and  is  the  present  incumbent.  In 
1S71  he  was  married  lu  Miss  Carrie  Warren,  ol  Bremen  Township. 
They  have  five  children— Susan,  Thomas.  Joseph,  Mary  and  Cor- 

nclia.  .    ,  , 

SALMON  ELLIAS,  physician  and  surgeon,  now  retired  from 
practice,  came  to  Chicago  in  1673.  anil  omiiiiucd  the  school 
practice  o(  medicine.  He  was  born  in  Pomerania.  ItWfc,  tier- 
many.  May  to,  1S1S:  was  educated  at  Berlin.  He  graduated  at 
Ivachimstihl  Medical  College  in  1S40,  and  practiced  medicine  in 
his  native  country  until  184*.  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  in  L  ister  County.  N.  V'..  where  he  practiced  medicine 
until  |S«,S,  then  went  to  Alfianv,  N.  V.,  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion until  1873.  In  1840  he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Craw,  of 
Greenville,  Greene  Co..  N.  V.  They  have  two  children— Kmily, 
now  Mrs.  James  Gascoignc,  of  Washington  Heights,  and  Edward 
U.,  now  a  student  of  Cook  County  Normal  School.  The  Doctor  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

JOHN  Kl.MS  TEDT  came  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  i860, 
and  there  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  a  year,  after  which  he  began 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  continuing  until  the  spring  of  1871. 
He  then  came  to  Washington  Heights  and  built  a  home.  He 
wxs  born  in  Sweden  July  u,  1S30,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
18J4.  He  first  traveled  for  a  commercial  house  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
some  time;  then  settled  in  Gale-sburg.  III.,  and  from  there  in  St. 
Ivouis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  a  foreman  in  a  lumber  yard.  During 
the  war  he  was  sutler  of  the  71st  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry'  for  three 
vcars  anil  a  half,  after  which  he  operated  a  tobacco  factory  at  Ken. 
kuk,  Iowa,  until  i860.  He  has  served  as  Village  Treasurer  frur 
years.  In  186b  he  wxs  married  to  Miss  Matilda  I'etersou.  of  f)es 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  native  of  Sweden.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  Y.  of  Keokuk.  Iowa. 

ISAIAH  T.  GREENACRE  came  with  his  parents  to  Cook 
County  in  1865,  his  father,  Isaiah  Greenatre,  coining  to  Cook  County 
first  in  1853.  I.  T.  Crcenacre  was  born  in  Will  County.  III.,  Jan- 
ury  4,  1803,  and  was  educated  at  Washington  Heights  public 
schools.  He  graduated  from  the  Metropolitan  BuvllHU ColwM  in 
1878,  and  from  the  Englcwood  High  School  in  1 88 1,  since  which 
time  lie  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Union  College  of 
Law.  and  intends  making  the  practice  of  bw  his  profession.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  first  Village  Hoard  of  Washington 
Heights,  and  was  al-so  Police  lusticc.  He  was  burn  at  Norfolk, 
England,  June  25.  1828,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S51. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  l.ucinda  Young.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  August,  1853. 

LAUKIN  1'.  MILLIARD,  dealer  in  real  estate,  mi  born  at 
Unadilla  Forks,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  V.,  October  tl,  1S14.  He  was 
raised  in  and  about  I'tica.  N.  V..  and  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  New  York.  In  New  Ynrk  State  he  followed  merchandis- 
ing. In  iSjfi  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  largely  in 
freighting  on  the  Likes,  being  the  owner  of  several  vessels:  he  also 
billowed  merchandising  antl  dealt  in  grain,  hides,  etc.;  he  also  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Michigan,  and  kept  whole- 
sale and  retail  yards  in  Chicago.  In  November,  iSfti.  lie  was 
elected  County  Clerk  of  Cook  County,  and  served  fnur  vcars. 
Since  the  great  fire  lie  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
August  S,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Marie  K.  Bovcr,  of  Reading. 
Berks  Co.,  Perm.,  born  March  4,  18*1.  Mrs.  Ili'lliard  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  K.  lloyer,  a  merchant  and  canal  contractor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  She  came  to  Chicago  in  1833.  They  have  three  children — 
Kmina  E.,  now  Mrs.  L.  M.  Sawyer  :  Edward  P.,  now  an  attorney 
and  real  estate  dealer  in  Chicagu;  William  P.,  a  reai  rslalc  dealer 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  They  are  mutton*  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  assisted  in  forming  the  Union  llethcl  Church  of  Washington 
Heights. 

REV.  UTTO  HUHER.  Catholic  priest,  in  charge  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Church,  Washington  Heights.  He  wxs  bom  in 
Itavaria.  Germany,  July  4,  IBM;  was  raised  there  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Munich  in  1S46.  In  1847  he  camr  to  America. 
In  1S47  he  enlisted  in  the  7th  Regimenl.  Regular  llnited  States 
Army,  and  sctved  fifteen  months  during  the  Mexican  War.  He 
then  relumed  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Westmoreland 
County.  Penn.,  where  he  joined  the  St.  Ilenedict  Order.  In  iSji 
he  wxs  ordained  a  priest  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  Hishop 
O'Connor,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  anil  has  since  preached  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

IX)UIS  LOWENT1IAL,  physician  and  surgeon  and  druggist, 
is  now  employed  by  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad  as  their  surgeon. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  I  §66  and  opened  a  dentist  office  and 
practiced  medlrine  until  1S6,).  He  «as  then  four  yenrs  located 
at  Princeton,  111.,  in  the  drug  Crude  and  prartirr  <■(  medicine,  in 
1S73  coming  to  his  present  plate.  He  was  born  in  ll.mover. 
liermany,  April  7,  1838.  and  graduated  from  the  medical  college  at 
Tubingen.  <.ermany,  as  a  surgeon  in  lUt,  He  was  then  a.ssis:ant 
of  Pr.  M.  Leopold,  demist  to  the  King  of  Wurtcmberg.  In  1*62 
he  was  called  as  a  soldier  in  the  3d  Sharp-shooter's  Battalion  of 


the  King  of  Hanover,  and  served  two  years.  He  then  practiced 
medicine  in  Stuttgart  until  January.  1866,  when  he  came  to  Chicagu. 
In  April,  1879,  he  graduated  from  the  Homeopathic  MediciJ  Col- 
lege, Chicago.  Mr.  I.nweiilhal  is  a  member  of  Pullman  Lodge. 
I.  <>-  ().  K.  In  1863  he  married  Miss  Erncstina  Kahn. a  native.if 
\\  uricmlierg.  They  have  live  children — Liuic,  Sullie,  Anna. 
Albert  ami  Frederick.  Mr.  I.owenlhal  is  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Village  Collector  and  Acting  Police  Magistrate. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  farmer.  P.  D.  Washington  I  (eights,  came  to 
Cook  County  in  1844  and  worked  for  Thomas  Morgan  seven  years, 
lie  then  bought  a  farm  in  Section  17.  Township  37.  Range  14, 
where  he  has  since  lived,  Mr.  Lynch  was  born  in  Ireland  M 
April,  1815,  coming  to  the  United  State*  in  1842.  In  1851  be 
married  Miss  Margaret  Martin,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Thej-  have 
three  children — John  Eugene;  lane  Mary,  now  Mrs,  John  Kelley. 
of  Washington  Heights;  and  \fargaret  A'gncs,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  1). 
Deck,  Mrs.  Lynch  died  November  1,  1874.  They  are  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

AHIKA  A.  SMITH,  fanner,  came  to  Cook  County  in  the  fall 
of  1SC4  with  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Henry  Meader,  who  bought  a 
farm  of  furty  acres  northwsel  of  Washington  Heights.  Since  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  December,  1867.  he  has  farmed  and 
dealt  in  hay.  He  was  born  in  Dearborn  Countv,  Ind..  June  J, 
1829,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm.  In  his  early  days  he  worked 
at  the  carpenter  trade,  He  married  Miss  Matilda  J.  Meader,  of 
Augusta,  Me..  June  3,  1852.  Her  mother  died  in  May,  1877, 
at  the  age  of  eightv-scven  years.  They  have  three  children— Ellen 
V,.  Mary  and  Henry  L.  He  has  been  a  member  of  his  district  school 
board  two  vcars. 

A.  B.  STEVENS,  dealer  in  coal,  lime,  sand,  cement  ami 
mason's  materials,  came  to  Cook  County  in  1869.  and  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  Lake  Shore  it  Rock  Island  Railroad.  In  1S69  he 
came  to  Washington  Hcightsand  opened  the  transfer  station,  which 
he  continued  until  187b.  In  1873  he  began  the  coal  business.  He 
was  born  in  Jordan.  ( inondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  183*'  "is 
parents  moved  to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  until 
1851.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  began  railroading  for  the 
Cleveland,  Columbia  &  Cincinnati  Railroad.  In  1*62  he  enlisted 
in  the  Itjth  Ohio  Battery,  from  Cleveland,  and  served  three  wars. 
He  then  served  at  General  Palmer's  headquarters  as  clerk.  Mus- 
tered out  April.  1865.  He  was  married  the  same  year  to  Miss  Mrl- 
ville  Miller,  in  Kentucky.  'They  have  two  children— Nettie  M- 
and  lessie.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  member  of  Masonic  Order.  "MO* 
Veteran  Club.  Chicago  and  Betheny  Church.  Washington  Heights. 
He  has  served  as  Village  Trustee  several  terms,  and  is  now  president 
of  the  school  board.  During  the  time  of  the  existence  of  Mer- 
chants' Union  Express  Company  he  had  charge  of  their  office  at 
Auburn,  N.  V.  ,  . 

MARTEN  VAN"  DER  STARK,  farmer  and  slock-raiser,  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  17.  Township  37,  Range  14.  O.  Wash- 
ington Heights,  came  toCookCounty  in  1S4S.  He  worked  by  me 
day  some  time,  then  bought  his  present  place,  and  has  since  lol- 
lowcd  farming.  He  was  bom  in  Holland.  <  icrmany.  December  11. 
1823,  and  was  raisetl  a  farmer,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  ita- 
lic married,  April.  lSj8.  Miss  Marchie  Kluct.  horn  in  Holland. 
They  have  ten  children— Garret.  Cornelius,  John.  Elizabeth.  Cora. 
Martin.  Bcnnic,  Nellie.  Anna  and  Catharine.  They  are  member? 
of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Van  Der  Starr  is  Road  Commissioner 
of  his  district.  „ 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON  was  born  at  Thomhill.  L'unr 
friesshire.  Scotland.  January  20.  1S40,  He  was  educated  partly  at 
the  Mechanic's  Institute,  and  partly  at  the  University  of  J,,a,fjou.' 
lie  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863.  and  finally  located  at  ctn- 
cago  in  186S.  in  which  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  I  lucago. 
Rock  Island  A:  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  making  his  home  son* 
lime  later  at  Washington  Heights.  Mr.  Williamson  was  marrnii 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  Miss  Christiana  Murray  Smith,  vster  01 
Alexander  Smith,  poet  and  essayist,  author  of  "A  Life  Dratiw. 
etc.,  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  have  had  seven  children,  nve 
of  whom  arc  living— Alexander  Smith,  John  S.  Kennedy,  Janltie 
Chichester.  Christina  Murray  and  Agnes  Hell. 

UPWOOD. 

Upwood,  a  name  given  to  the  old  Morgan  settle- 
ment, forms  to-day  a  phvsical  part  of  Washington 

Heights.  Thomas  Morgan  purchased  this  portion  ui 
the  ridge  from  an  earlier  settler  and  owner  named 
Blackstone.  who  according  to  a  statement  made  by  oiu 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  possessed  about  9,000  acres  of  land  in  live 
neighborhood.  This  Blackstone  is  said  to  have  entered 
mercantile  life  in  Chicago,  and  to  meet  Ins  business  ue- 
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mands  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  greater  portion 
of  his  real  estate. 

WORTH  TOWNSHIP. 

The  town  of  Worth  is  situated  in  the  central  south- 
ern portion  of  the  county,  and  contains  thirty-six  square 
miles.  It  is  a  rich  and  productive  agricultural  district, 
whose  finely  cultivated  farms  abundantly  attest  the 
thrifty  and  prosperous  condition  of  their  owners.  Stony 
("reek,  a  beautiful  little  stream,  traverses  it  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  discharging  its  waters  into  those  of 
the  Calumet,  about  a  mile  east  of  Blue  Island,  a  portion 
of  which  village  is  also  situated  in  this  township.  In 
the  annals  of  Blue  Island  Village,  already  fully  written 
in  the  history  of  Calumet  Township,  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded much  concerning  the  early  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Worth,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore  referred. 
The  villages  of  Oak  Lawn  and  Worth,  located  on  the 
Chicago  Division  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  iV  Pacific 
Railroad,  arc  small  places,  which  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence within  the  past  four  years,  and  since  the  road 
aljove  mentioned  was  built  The  latter  place  contains 
a  store,  also  an  M.  E.  church  built  in  1883,  and  has 
perhaps  a  population  of  one  hundred.  Oak  l-awn,  or 
Oak  Park,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  neither  store 
nor  church.  It  is,  however,  a  picturesquely  beautiful 
spot,  and  owing  to  its  easy  access  from  the  city,  has  no 
doubt  better  things  in  store  for  it,  when  it  shall  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  seekers  after  desirable  suburb- 
an homes.  ISefore  the  organization  of  the  townships  in 
1850,  Worth  formed  a  part  of  what  was  then  known  as 
York  Precinct,  being  composed  of  the  towns  of  Worth, 
Bremen,  Palos,  Orland  and  I.emont.  The  first  town 
meeting  held  in  the  township  was  at  the  house  of  Carl- 
ton Wadhams,  in  Blue  Island,  April  2,  1850.  This 
bouse  is  still  standing  on  Western  Avenue,  which  in 
addition  to  being  the  main  street  of  the  village,  is  also 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  townships,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  days  long  since  past. 
A.  Wingate  was  chosen  moderator,  and  John  Britton 
clerk,  after  which  the  following  persons  were  elected  as 
the  first  town  officers:  Charles  D.  Robinson,  clerk; 
Henry  Douglass,  Supervisor;  Benjamin  Sanders.  Asses- 
sor; S.  D.  Huntington,  Collector,  and  H.  S.  Rexford 


and  William  Barnard,  Justices.  The  subjoined  roster 
gives  the  names  of  those  chosen  to  fill  the  principal  of- 
fices of  the  township,  from  1851  to  the  present  time. 

Suf>tn<iii>rs — F.  Chamberlin,  1851-54;  Stephen  Rex- 
ford,  1853-54;  L.  M.  Ousterhoudt,  1854-57;  D.  O. 
Robinson,  1857-58;  Benjamin  Sanders,  1S58-59;  A.  K. 
Breed,  1S59-60;  L.  M.  Ousterhoudt,  1860-61;  Louis 
Chatroop,  1861-62;  H.  S.  Rexford,  1861-63;  D.  O. 
Robinson.  1863-64;  H.  S.  Rexford,  1864-69;  Theo- 
dore Cunther,  1869-78;  Christian  Krueger,  1878-80; 
Andrew  Reiner,  1880.82;  Fred.  Zacharias,  1882-84. 

Clerks— Q.  D.  Robinson,  1851-53  j  H.  S.  Rexford, 
1S53-54;  William  Seyforth,  1854-55;  C.  B.  Sammons. 
1855-59;  k  C.  Chatroop,  1859-60;  C.  B.  Sammons. 
1S60-64;  D.  O.  Robinson,  1864-66  i  During  this  year 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  also  been  elected  Justice,  died, 
and  the  other  Justice,  failing  to  qualify,  new  officers 
were  chosen  at  theelection  held  in  1867  *  ;  Fred.  Diefen- 
bach,  1867-74  ;  K.  P.  Hanson,  1874-78;  George  Kuhm. 

1875-  79;  Fred.  Diefcnbach,  1879-82;  S.  D.  Jones 
1882-84. 

Assessors — John  Wilcox,  1851-53;  Carlton  Wad- 
hams,  1853-54;  CI  D.  Robinson,  1854-55;  A.  Wingate. 

1855-  56;  William  Seyforth,  1856-60;  Thomas  McClin- 
tock,  1860-62;  T.  W.  Lackore,  1S62-63;  C.  J.  Poch- 
man,  1863-64;  W.  B.  Braylon,  1864-65;  C.  J.  Poch- 
man, 1865-67;  A.  Wingate,  1867-68;  Theodore  Gun- 
ther,  186S-69;  Ferdinand  Dacnticke,  1869-84. 

Collectors  —  S.  D.  Huntington,  1851-53;  Thomas 
Wilcox,  1853-54;  J.C.  Whitman,  1854-55;  O.  M.  Wat- 
tles, 1855-57;  O.  Smith,  1857-58;  Henry  Bose,  1858- 
59;  John  Sorgumfrie,  1859-60;  Charles  EUfield,  1860- 
62  ;  'Theodore  Gunther,  1S62-64  ;  Charles  Pochman, 
1864-67  ;  James  Frisbee,  1867-68  ;  Edward  Wilson, 
1868-70  ;  E.  P.  Bishop,  18.70-71  ;  Daniel  Klien,  1871- 
74  ;  Christian  Newkirch,  1874-7S;  A.  Driesc,  1878-81; 
L.  A.  Wingate.  1881-82  ;  A.  C.  Boeber,  1882-84. 

Juitk(s — II.  S.  Rexford  and  Christian  Duensing, 

1856-  66;  Daniel  O.  Robinson  and  John  Holmes,  1S66 
-67  ;  H.  S.  Rexford,  1867-70  ;  William  Bertram!, 
1867-69;  W.  B.  Boutwell,  1869-70;  Charles  Pochman 
and  T.  W.  lackore,  1870-73  ;  VV.  F.  Philips  and  Jacob 
Barney,  1873-76;  William  Shields  and  Rodney  A  Dilg. 

1876-  77;   Asa  Farmer,    1877-84;   C.  B.  Sammons, 

1877-  81  ;  E.  B.  Bestos,  1881-84. 
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The  township  or  village  of  Lake,  (or  it  is  all  one 
corporation,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  On  the  east  by  State,  on  the  south  hy  Eighty- 
seventh  Street  and  on  the  west  hy  the  township  of 
Lyons.  It  was  incorjioraled  as  a  village  with  the  above 
given  boundaries  in  February,  1S65;  but  by  a  subse- 
quent act  of  the  Legislature  in  1867  the  charter  was 
amended,  giving  enlarged  and  special  powers  to  its 
authorities,  who  as  village  officers  legislate  for  and 
govern  the  entire  territory  embraced  within  the  con- 
gressional township.  The  town  of  Lake  includes 
within  its  limits  a  number  of  villages,  if  the  word  vil- 
lage may  be  used  in  a  generic  sense  and  regardless  of 
any  political  significance,  but  none  of  them  are  incor- 
porated; each  being  as  much  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Lake  as  the  West  Division  of  the  city  is  a  part  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1865  Lake  had  less  than  seven  hundred 
inhabitants;  it  now  has,  as  estimated  by  the  census  of 
18S0,  a  population  of  over  33.000. 

The  first  township  election  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
1865  and  Charles  G.  Avers  was  chosen  Clerk.* 

The  officers  in  1 868  were  William  Gardner,  Clerk;  A. 
Colvin,  Assessor;  Daniel  Burckey,  Collector;  Charles 
Hoyle  and  Z.  Colman,  Trustees.  In  the  winter  of 
1868-69  the  time  of  holding  elections  was  changed  by 
the  State  Legislature  from  November  to  April,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  no  election  occurred  until  in  April, 
1870,  the  officers  chosen  in  1S68  holding  over  until  the 
the  former  date. 

Following  is  the  list  of  town  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  elections,  held  from  1S70  to  the  present  time. 

Supervisors — Z.  Colman,  1.870-75  ;  A.  B.  Condit, 
1S75— 79;  George  Muirhcad,  1879-83;  William  Darling- 
ton, 1883-84. 

Assessors — A.  Colvin,  1870-74;  George  Muirhcad, 
1874-79;  C.  S.  Rcdlield,  1879-83;  F.  M.  Smith,  1883- 
84. 

Collectors — Daniel  Burckey,  1870-74;  E.  Y.  Mont- 
gomery, 1874-75;  Peter  Caldwell,  1875-76;  Peter  Mur- 
phv,  1S76-81;  Frank  Becker,  1881-83;  J°h"  O'Ncil, 
1883-34- 

Clerks — G.  B.  'Thorp,  1870-71;  Matthew  Fleming, 
1871-75;  Rudolph  Biestcr,  1875-78;  Edward  Byrne, 
1878-84. 

Trustees — A.  M.  Hoyle,  1870-74;  J.  L.  Gerber, 
1870-71;  Peter  Rider,  1871-73;  William  Brinkler, 
1874-76;  John  Tabor,  1873-75;  Joseph  Shirly.  1876-78; 
Vincent  P.  Cory,  1875-77;  Levi  Montgomery,  1S77- 
79;  Patrick  Nolan,  1879-82;  Rudolph  Biestcr,  1879- 
81;  G.  L.  Chettield,  1881-84;  John  Wall,  1882-84. 

CoHshtbiti — Patrick  Grady,  1869-73  ;  J.  S.  McKlli- 
gott,  1873-81;  Thomas  Gahan,  1873-S5  ;  John  G. 
Kelley,  1S73-77  ;  Michael  Doran,  1873-85  ;  ' Edward 
Cecil,  1877-81;  George  McChase,  1881-85;  Jacob 
Cuhm  and  David  Hourke,  1SS1-85. 

Justices — R  S.  Barrows,  1869-73  ;  G.  Titus  Will- 
iams, 1873-81  ;  W.  F.  Thompson  and  II.  H.  Hantlee, 
l873-77  :  W.  N.  Smith,  1873-85  ;  Matthew  Fleming 
and  V.  P.  Cook.  1S77-81  ;  M  I.  Ticrnev.  1877-85; 
John  R.  Cook.  V.  P.  C0r>-  and  G.  W.  Hoialii'ig,  iSSt-Hj 

•Owinut..  ilir  ili.iruclion  at  llie  tillage  ir..inU  bv  lite  in  il  an 
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Fikst  Slttleks. — Among  the  old  settlers  who  were 
here  before  the  village  organization,  were  Hugh  Chit- 
tick,  who  came  in  1855,  and  located  at  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  Ashland  Avenue ;  Samuel  Beers,  John  L  Gerber, 
Inaeph  Oswald  and  Daniel  Berckic,  who  settled  in  the 
locality  about  the  same  time;  Ira  J.  Nichols.  F.  A. 
Howe  and  William  Brooker  are  also  to  be  numbered 
among  those  who  located  here  in  an  early  day  ;  Mr. 
Brooker  settled  in  what  is  now  the  resident  vicinity 
of  Engkwood,  in  1856.  S.  S.  Crocker  and  John  Caffry, 
the  latter,  who  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  '"the  father  of 
the  town  of  Lake,"  located  in  what  is  now  the  Stock 
Yards  district,  early  in  the  fifties.  Mr.  Caflry  made  the 
first  road  in  the  neighborhood,  and  has  ever  been  fore- 
most in  any  move  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  this  locality.  Michael  Rich,  now  living  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street  ;  Milton  F.  Patrick,  of  Englewood. 
and  George  W.  Wait,  now  of  Hyde  Park,  were  among 
those  who  owned  farms  here  many  years  before  the 
country  was  peopled  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  those  times  the  township  of  Lake  included  what  is 
now  the  township  of  Hyde  Park,  the  southern  boundary 
being  fixed  at  what  was  known  as  Dolman's  Bridge  on 
the  Indiana  line.  The  country  then  was  so  sparsely 
populated  that,  even  including  all  this  territory,  at 
the  most  exciting  elections  scarcely  seventy-five  vines 
could  be  polled. 

The  first  jwst-officc  at  the  Stock  Yards  station  was 
an  independent  one,  and  was  established  in  1865.  w, 
F.  Tucker  was  the  first  Postmaster,  at  a  salary'  °<  $i.*°o 
per  annum.  David  Sterritt  was  the  first  carrier  and 
is  yet  in  the  service.  'The  office  was  first  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  Transit  House,  where  it  remained  until, 
six  years  ago,  it  was  removed  to  the  building  it  now 
occupies,  adjoining  the  Town  Hall.  James  Galbraith 
succeeded  Mr.  Tucker  until  in  December,  1879,  when 
John  Madday  was  appointed.  About  this  time  it  was 
made  a  division  of  the  Chicago  office,  and  in  June, 
1883,  Charles  E.  Piper,  the  present  superintendent,  took 
charge. 

Police.— Prior  to  1868  Lake  had  no  police  force 
other  than  Constables,  of  which  there  were  four,  and 
who  in  addition  to  their  regular  official  duties,  also  did 
police  work.  In  the  year  mentioned  a  force  of  four 
regular  policemen  was  organized,  with  the  Town  Super- 
visor, aeffffi/ia,  at  its  head  as  chief.  'The  names  of  these 
first  policemen  were  John  Kelly,  Patrick  Delaney. 
'Thomas  Gahan,  and  John  Collins. 

In  1873  the  force  was  increased  to  eight  men,  with 
'Thomas  Gahan  as  sergeant,  who  served  in  this  &P**U' 
until  May  1,  1880,  when  he  was  made  captain,  and  John 
W.  Sweeney  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
bv  the  promotion  of  Gahan.  At  this  time  the  tore*- 
numbered  twenty-six  men.  In  18S1  the  officers  WW 
Thomas  Gahan,' captain;  lohn  W.  Sweeney,  sergeant, 
and  Daniel  Musser,  roundsman.  The  following 
no  change  in  officers  was  made,  except  to  appoint  .1 
roundsman.  I.  W.  loslin,  at  the  Stock  Yards  station. 
In  August.  1S83.  Frank  M.  Smith  was  made  <*«*« 
police,  the  force  then  numbering  thirty-live  men.  « 
officers  of  1883.84  are  F.  M.  Smith,  chief;  I  noma* 
Gahan,  captain;  John  W.  Sweeney,  =.ergeani  at  tne 
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Stock  Yards;  Daniel  Musser,  sergeant  at  F.nglcwood ; 
William  Ryan,  roundsman  at  the  Yards  station,  ami  |. 
W.  Joslin,  filling  the  some  position  at  the  Englewood 
station.  The  force  is  composed  of  men  well  discip- 
lined, and  officered  by  those  who  have  been  connected 
with  it  from  almost  its  organization,  and  who  bring  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties  not  only  experience,  but 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  town' and  the  citizens 
whose  interests  they  serve. 

The  Pkkss— The  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
town  of  Lake  was  the  Weekly  Sun,  established  bv  Har- 
vey L.  Goodall,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
H.  I.,  ('.oodall  &  Co.  The  first  number  of  the  Sun  was 
issued  on  the  29th  of  November,  1869,  and  the  paper 
has  been  published  continuously  ever  since.  This 
enterprise,  which  was  a  success  from  its  beginning,  was 
followed  on  the  nth  of  January,  1873,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Weekly  Drovers'  Journal,  the  first  live-stock 
market  paper  ever  published  in  the  world.  The  greatlv 
increased  volume  of  the  live-stock  trade,  of  which  Chi- 
cago even  then  had  become  the  acknowledged  center, 
seemed  to  demand  the  publication  of  a  daily  edition  of 
the  latter  paper;  in  response  to  that  demand  the  Daily 
Drovers' Journal  was  started,  January  17,1876.  Jan- 
uary 1,  of  the  succeeding  year,  a  semi-weekly  edition 
was  begun.  The  business,  mechanical  and  editorial,  of 
these  several  editions,  were  all  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Goodall,  who  even  then  had  been  engaged 
in  journalism  for  over  twenty  years.  The  daily  and  semi- 
weekly  soon  won,  as  the  weekly  had  already  done,  very- 
general  recognition  among  stockmen,  as  a  standard 
authority  and  as  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  the  interests  of 
the  live-stock  trade.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1883.  a  daily- 
edition  of  the  Sun  was  started,  and  as  it  acceptably  sup- 
plied a  demand  for  local  news,  its  success  was,  from  the 
beginning,  almost  phenomenal.  By  the  establishment 
of  this  enterprise  Mr.  H.  I„  G'>ndall  became  the  active 
owner,  publisher  and  controlling  eilitor  of  two  dailies, 
one  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly  pa|>ers,  anil  all  in  the 
full  tide  of  success.  His  brother,  Hiram  P.  Goodall,  is 
manager  of  the  advertising  departments,  which  he  con- 
ducts with  consummate  tact  and  ability. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Goodall,  though  not  yet  titty  years  of  age, 
is  a  veteran  in  journalism,  having  established  in  his 
time  nearly  a  score  of  newspapers,  and  has  the  gratify- 
ing reflection  that  none  of  them,  while  under  bis  direct 
management,  proved  failures.  One  of  his  earlier  ven- 
tures was  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tran- 
script, a  newspaper  that  eventually  became,  under  other 
management,  the  official  paper  of  that  city.  He  was 
born  in  I.unnenburg,  Essex  Co.,  Vt.,  May  28,  18.52,  and 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mrs.  Dustan,  of  whose  capture 
by  the  Indians  and  her  escape  in  a  birch  canoe,  after 
she  had  slain  her  captors,  all  readers  of  pioneer  history 
are  well  informed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Goodall  left  home  and  essayed  the  battle  of  life  alone. 
His  adventures  and  experiences  since  that  time  have 
been  varied  and  extraordinary.  His  "ups  and  downs" 
as  a  sailor  boy,  and  as  a  penniless  wanderer  in  foreign 
lands,  his  mastery  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  business, 
and  of  the  arts  of  daguerreotyping  and  photography,  his 
tour  of  Europe  with  Howe's  Circus  in  the  capacity  of 
treasurer,  his  reportorial  and  editorial  experiences,  his 
sen-ices  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  his  estab- 
lishing and  publication  of  the  first  Union  ne\vspa|>cr  on 
recovered  Rebel  soil — all  these  can  only  be  mentioned 
as  forming  an  imperfect  index  of  the  experiences,  trials 
and  triumphs  which  seem  to  have  marked  every  step 
of  his  life.  He  is  now,  however,  comfortably  and  per- 
manently settled,  and  enjoys  to  a  marked  degree  the 


confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  fixed  his  home. 

The  Lake  Vindicator,  a  neat  and  well  edited  weekly 
pa|H;r,  was  started  in  January,  18S3,  by  William  Hat  ley, 
who  is  still  its  editor  and  proprietor.  At  first  its  circu- 
lation was  confined  to  the  town  of  Lake,  but  now  it 
has  a  growing  subscription  list  in  Hyde  Park,  Cicero, 
the  Fifth  Ward  of  Chicago,  and  the  city  itself  as  well. 
It  aims  to  give  the  local  news  of  all  these  localities.  In 
national  politics  it  is  anti-monopoly  democratic.  Mr. 
Halley  is  a  journalist  of  considerable  experience,  and  of 
acknowledged  ability ;  he  has  conducted  newspapers  in 
Canada  and  in  several  States  in  this  country.  He  is  a 
practical  printer,  and  has  been,  as  be  himself  expressed 
it,  everything  from  a  printer's  devil  to  managing  editor 
of  a  daily  paper. 

The  Daily  Commercial  was  established  in  1877,  as 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  Circular.  In  1SS2  it  was  pur- 
chased by  C.  A.  Gould  and  Robert  Harrold,  the  pres- 
ent proprietors,  who  changed  its  name  and  obtained  for 
it  a  rating  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post-office,  and 
placed  it  on  the  same  footing  as  to  postal  privileges  as 
any  regular  daily  newspaper.  The  paper  is  published 
daily  in  the  interest  of  the  live-stock  trade,  and  besides 
giving  the  daily  market  reports  at  the  yards,  sales, 
receipts  and  shipments  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep,  it  pre- 
sents in  brief  form  the  grain,  provision,  wool,  and  other 
markets  of  interest  to  stock  dealers  and  tradesmen 
generally.  (.'.  A.  Gould,  an  old  newspaper  man,  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  East,  being 
formerly  connected  with  the  American  Associated 
Press,  is  the  editor  and  reporter,  and  by  his  excellent 
work  has  done  much  towards  building  up  the  liberal 
patronage  which  the  paper  now  enjoys.  The  present 
circulation  of  the  Commercial  is  fully  fifty  thousand 
copies  per  week;  and  so  reliable  arc  its  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  market,  that  the  commission  dealers 
send  out  hundreds  of  copies  of  each  day's  issue,  in 
order  to  keep  their  customers  fully  advised  as  to  the 
state  of  trade  at  the  Yards. 

The  Courier.— This  paper,  which  is  a  new  enterprise 
in  the  town  of  Lake,  was  started  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1S83,  by  the  Courier  Publishing  Company,  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen:  A.  Schneider, 
president;  Vasco  D.  Brown,  superintendent,  and  Paul 
Mockenhaupt,  secretary.  The  Courier,  notwithstanding 
the  number  anil  character  of  its  competitors  already  in 
the  field,  has  met  with  flattering  success  from  the  first; 
so  marked  indeed  that  the  proprietors  have  already  de- 
cided to  issue  it  in  tri-weekly  editions.  It  is  clean, 
bright  and  newsy,  and  though  especially  devoted  to  the 
local  interests  of  the  towns  of  Lake  and  Hyde  Park,  is 
so  far  as  politics  are  concerned  an  independent  sheet. 

Fire  Department. — The  paid  Fire  Department  of 
the  town  of  Lake  was  organized  January  1,  1882;  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  there  was  only  a  small  volunteer 
force.  The  officers  of  the  department  since  its  organi- 
zation are  given  as  follows:  Fire  Commissioner,  Frank 
Becker,  January,  1S82,  to  June,  1883,  and  John  Wall 
from  1883  to  present  time.  Fire  Marshal,  M.  J.  Tobin, 
January,  [882,  to  February,  1882;  Norman  N.  Holt, 
February.  1SS2,  to  May.  18S3;  M.  J.  Tobin,  May,  1883, 
to  September,  1883;  F.  J.  S weenie,  September,  1S83, 
to  present  time.  The  officers  at  the  different  stations 
now,  are  as  follows:  Hook  and  Ladder  and  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  t.  with  four  men,  Joseph  Forrest,  lieutenant 
commanding.  At  this  station,  which  is  located  at  the 
comer  of  Wallace  and  Forty-third  Streets,  Marshal 
Sweenie  makes  his  headquarters.  Hose  Company  No.  2, 
at  Root  and  Buttertield  streets,  with  three  men.'Charles 
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Cohcniev  lieutenant  in  command.  Hook  and  Ladder 
and  Hose  Company  No.  3.  at  Fifty-first  and  Atlantic 
Streets,  with  three  men;  John  Keeker  lieutenant  in 
command.  Hook  and  Ladder  and  Hose  Company  No. 
4.  at  Sixty-third  Street  ami  Wcntwurih  Avenue,  with 
three  men:  George  Byrne  lieutenant  in  command. 
Steam  Engine  Company  No.  5.  with  eight  men;  M.  Mc- 
Cabe,  captain;  Jacob  Stramh.  lieutenant, and  Thaddcus 
llcalv,  engineer;  station  at  Forty-fifth  Street  and 
Centre  Avenue.  A  summary  of  the  above  gives  the  de- 
partment a  total  strength  of  twenty-three  nu  n,  including 
officers;  fifteen  horses  are  employed,  and  in  case  it 
should  he  needed  the  department  has  over  four  thousand 
feet  of  hose,  all  in  excellent  condition.  In  addition  to 
and  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  be  relied  upon  when  occa- 
sion demands,  is'the  Stock  Yards  engine,  the  private 
property  of  the  Stock  Yards  company.  This  engine 
company,  which  is  composed  of  fuur  men,  in  addition 
to  looking  after  and  protecting  pro]>erty  in  the  Stock 
Yards,  also  responds,  on  the  second  alarm  being  given, 
to  calls  for  their  services  in  that  portion  of  the  town  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Yards.  From  the  above 
it  is  readily  seen  that  Lake  has,  perhaps,  as  effective 
and  well  organized  a  fire  department  as  any  of  the  sub- 
urban towns  about  Chicago.  Another  steam  fire  engine 
was  also  ordered  from  an  eastern  manufactory,  which 
was  delivered  and  added  to  the  department  in  January 
of  the  present  year.  It  is  officered  and  manned  as  fol- 
lows: David  Noonan,  captain;  Thomas  Cuimnings, 
lieutenant;  Patrick  Crowley,  engineer;  Joseph  Frctzcn- 
schof,  assistant  engineer;  Charles  Otis  ami  Charles  Pen- 
nington,  pipemeu;  Thomas  Roberts,  cart  driver,  and 
John  (Vl.eary,  engine-driver. 

Schools. — The  entire  district  of  the  town  of  l.akc 
is  well  supplied  with  school-houses,  modern  in  their 
construction  and  well  appointed  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Hut  as  the  growth  of  the  town,  from  what 
may  be  said  to  be  its  inception,  dates  back  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  so  have  its  schools,  its  churches,  in 
fad  all  its  institutions  sprung  into  existence  and  reached 
their  present  development  within  the  same  period.  The 
public  school  system  of  the  town  has  from  the  begin- 
ning, however,  been  in  the  hands  of  men  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  and  who,  realizing  the 
importance  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people,  have  builded  schools,  and  thus  provided  fur  the 
ever  increasing  need  of  the  times  for  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  popular  instruction. 

The  schools  of  Englewood  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  locality.  Those  in  the 
Stock  Yards  district  are  the  Fallon  school,  a  handsome 
twelve-room  brick  structure,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Wallace  and  Forty-second  streets;  the  Graham  school, 
a  similar  building,  at  the  comer  of  Winter  and  Forty- 
fifth  streets;  the  Colman  school,  on  Dearborn  Street 
between  Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  streets;  the 
Forest  Hill  school,  at  Western  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  West  and  south  of  the  Stock  Yards  there 
are  the  Buckley  school,  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and 
Evarts  Avenue;  the  OToole  sch<H>|,  at  the  corner  of 
Forty -eighth  and  Bishop  streets,  and  the  Pullman,  near 
the  Rock  Island  shops  at  Forty-first  Street.  The  Drcxel 
Park  school  is  at  South  Lynn,  and  the  Auburn  school 
at  Eighty-first  and  Wallace  street*,  in  the  vicinity  called 
by  the  saint:  name.  The  present  school  IXKfflt  is  made 
lip  of  the  following  named  persons;  William  Fallon, 
president;  U'.  H.  Christian,  si-crctary;  A.  H.  Champhn. 
M.  I)..  John  W.  CLirk,  John  l  arren,  James  Lawless,  M. 


I)..  Michael  Mclncrny,  M.  J.  McCarthy  and  Charles 
Olsi  liner;  superintendent,  O.  S.  Cook. 

According  to  the  school  census  taken  in  July,  1883. 
for  District  No.  2,which  includes  a  small  portion  of  the 
town  of  Hvde  Park,  the  total  population  is  shown  to  be 
20,381;  of 'which  number  10,082  are  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  4,384  are  less  than  six 
years  old.  The  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  pur- 
poses in  1882  was  §125,000;  amount  levied  in  June, 
1883,8200,000.  Of  this  sum  Hyde  Park  pays  a  pro- 
portion, as  compared  to  the  amount  paid  by  lake  as 
one  is  to  twelve. 

Churches.— The  Winter-street  Methodist  Episctv- 
l>al  church,  a  handsome  brick  structure,  on  the  corner 
of  Winter  and  Forty-fifth  streets,  was  built  during  the 
summer  of  1877.  Its  first  regular  pastor  was  Rev. 
George  Chase,  from  1877  to  1879.  He  was  succeeded 
the  two  years  following  by  Rev.  William  Craven,  and  in 
October,  1882,  he  in  mm  gave  place  to  Rev.  J.W. 
Phelps,  who  is  still  the  pastor  in  charge.  The  Church 
as  an  organization  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having 
over  two  hundred  members,  among  which  are  counted 
some  of  the  wealthiest  and  foremost  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Lake.  It  has  also  an  excellent  Sabbath-school, 
with  nearly  four  hundred  scholars  in  attendance.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Phelps  is  the  superintendent.  Mrs.  Mana  Corn- 
well,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  workers  in  this 
Church,  has  given  in  a  paper  read  in  1877,  at  a  re-union 
of  its  members,  some  very  interesting  reminisccnses  as 
to  its  origin,  growth  and  progress  to  the  present  time. 
She  savs  :  , 

"  The  first  Methodist  meeting  at  the  Stock  \ards  ot 
which  1  have  any  knowledge,  was  held  February  2, 1873, 
in  the  Town  Flail.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  An  old 
gentleman,  a  stranger  to  us  all,  had  announced  Ins  inten- 
tion to  preach,  bv  sending  a  printed  notice  to  every 
house  :  probably  there  were  seven  or  eight  families,  out- 
side the  Hough  House  (now  Transit  House]  that  miglit 
attend.  We  all  went,  just  eighteen  of  us.  The  minis- 
ter took  for  his  text  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  eight*  • 
fourth  Psalm.  1  well  remember  with  what  interest  we 
listened  to  that  eloquent  discourse  ;  the  next  Sabbath 
we  were  ready  and  on  time  to  listen  to  him  again  ;  he 
remained  with  us  for  several  weeks.    Saturday.  Marcti 

I,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Hcndrickson.  Mrs.  Harvey  Bentley.  Mrs. 
F.T.Croxon  and  Mrs.  G.T.  Williams  went  to  the  city 
to  purchase  a  library  for  the  Sunday-school,  for  *rucn 
they  paid  §i  5 1 .87.  Saturday,  March  8.  wc  met  at  Mrs. 
Hendrickson's  to  elect  officers  for  the  Sunday-sclioo 1. 
Mr.  Badeau  was  chosen  superintendent,  Charles  lou 
secretary.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Williams  librarian,  Bennic  6. 
Sherman  assistant,  and  Mrs.  Cornwell  treasurer.  Jan- 
uary 8,  1874,  Rev.  Mr.  Terwillcrgar  preached  his  nrst 
sermon  ;  he  remained  with  us  until  in  April.  Janll;,r> 

I I.  1877.  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  preached  his  first  sermon,  Wt 
not  in  this  church  [referring  to  the  new  churchj, 

the  basement  of  the  brick  school-house  on  the  corner  01 
Winter  and  Forty-fifth  streets.  June  5  «  had  a  J^JT 
berry  festival  at  the  same  place,  and  on  the  18th  01  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  we  heard  the  first  sermon  10 
the  new  church  building.  Mr.  Chase  preached 
and  evening,  in  the  basement,  as  the  upper  portion  01 
the  church  was  not  vet  completed."  .        . . 

Before  leaving  the  Winter-street  church  it  shouio 
perhaps  be  stated  that  in  the  incipiency  of  i*orgw«r 
tion  it  was  made  up  largely  of  persons  of  ™rl,,Us '•" 
and  creeds,  but  who,  having  no  churches  of 
to  attend,  allied  themselves  with  and  formed  the  »ap 
portion  of  its  congregation.     Owing  to  this 
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Church  has  always  been  very  catholic  in  its  discipline 
and  policy,  and  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  harmony 
have  at  all  times  prevailed.  To  this  lila-ral  spirit  of  tol- 
eration, which  is  a  market'  feature  ol  the  M.  K.  Cluirch 
as  a  whole,  is  due  the  prosperity  of  this  organization, 
and  by  which  it  has  become  a  recognised  power  for  good 
in  the  community. 

There  is  also  a  society  of  Methwlists  in  New  City, 
that  portion  of  Lake  lying  southwest  of  the  Stock  Yards, 
which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Winter-street  Church-mis- 
sion. Services  are  held  here  in  a  hall  rented  for  the 
purpose,  a  Sunday-school  has  also  been  organized,  and 
in  the  near  future,  it  is  thought,  a  Church  organization 
can  be  effected.  As  yet,  however,  the  congregation  has 
not  attained  sufficient  strength  to  build  an  edifice  for 
themselves  or  to  support  a  regular  pastor. 

First  Presbyterian  Church.  —  This  organization, 
though  scarcely  three  years  in  existence,  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  having  now  over  one  hundred  members 
and  a  new  church  edifice  just  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  Its  history  is  as  follows  : 
Early  in  iSSi,  Mrs.  Ruth  McDonald,  a  lady  then  living 

in  the  town  of  Lake,  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
having  more  churches  in  a  place  which  was  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  population.  She  accordingly  wrote  a  brief 
note  to  this  effect,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  in  the  city, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  community  for 
missionary  laborers.  The  good  Doctor  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  which  body  took 
immediate  action,  ami  commissioned  Rev.  Henry  M. 
l'aynter  to  labor  in  this  field  as  a  missionary,  for  six 
months  from  the  1st  of  April,  1881.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Fallon  school  building  until  in  Sep- 
tember, when  Temperance  Hall,  4247  Halsted  street, 
was  secured,  and  where  meetings  were  held  until  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  in  November  of  1S83. 
Mr.  Payntcr's  engagement  closed  in  October.  i88t.  The 
pulpit  was  supplied  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month 
by  Rev.  K.  R.  Davis;  on  the  second  by  Rev.  \V.  A. 
McAtee,  and  on  the  third,  October  16.  1881,  these  two 
ministers  organized  the  Church  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  members.  R.  G.  Hall,  Daniel  Mclntyre  and  David 
Avers  were,  by  ballot,  chosen  ruling  elders  for  the  term 
of  one  year  from  December  1,  1881.  The  original 
members  of  the  Church  were  David  Avers.  Charles 
Caldwell.  M.  IX,  Mrs.  Amanda  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Flora 
Cordon,  J.  L.  S.  Hall,  Ceorge  Lunham,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Lunham.  George  S.  Lvttle,  William  Martin,  Mrs.  Ruth 
McDonald,  Daniel  Mclntyre.  Miss  Jennie  Mclntyre, 
Miss  Catharine  Mclntyre.  Henry  T.  Norris,  Robert 
Sturgeon,  Solon  White,  Mrs.  Kmeline  White,  Thomas 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Wright.  The  deacons  for 
the  first  vear  were  Thomas  Wright,  William  Martin 
and  Solon  White;  trustees,  Charles  Caldwell.  M.  D., 
David  Avers,  William  Martin,  George  Lunham  and 
Archibald  Campbell. 

"The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake"  was 
chosen  as  the  corporate  name  of  the  congregation;  and 
the  chairman.  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis,  was  requested  to  file 
his  affidavit  according  to  law  with  the  County  Clerk,  or 
the  Recorder  of  Cook  County,  in  order  to  secure  its 
incorporation.  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis  had  charge  of  the  pul- 
pit, and  by  order  of  the  Presbytery  acted  as  moderator 
of  the  session,  until  a  pastor  or  stated  supply  could  be 
secured.  In  May,  1S82,  a  call  was  extended  by  the 
congregation  to  Rev.  R.  I).  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  was  accepted,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month  he 
entered  upon  his  labors  as  the  first  pastor  of  this  Church. 
Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  organization  has  be.  n 
as  steady  and  rapid  as  could  be  desired,     The  newly 
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cotnpteted  church  building,  on  the  comer  of  Winter  and 
Forty-third  streets,  is  an  ornament  to  the  vicinity  in 
which  it  stands,  as  well  as  a  credit  to  the  persevering 
energy  of  its  builders  'The  Church  has  a  flourishing 
and  well  attended  Sablwth-school  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred members,  also  a  young  people's  association,  both 
institutions  being  a  power  for  good  among  the  young  of 
the  community.  The  officers  of  the  Sunday-school  are: 
Rev.  R.  D.  Scott,  superintendent;  D.  Ayers  and  R. 
Corbett,  assistants;  Miss  Martha  Wilson,  secretary;  J. 
V.  'Thompson,  treasurer;  David  Edwards,  George 
Hendrie  and  Eli  Cruse,  librarians;  and  Miss  Mary  Har- 
ret,  organist.  'The  primary  department  is  taught  by 
Mrs,  Dr.  Caldwell.  The  school  is  supplied  with  an 
excellent  library  and  with  the  following  Sunday-school 
papers:  'The  Sabbath  School  Visitor,  the  Morning  Star, 
the  Sunbeam  and  the  Forward. 

'The  present  officers  of  the  Church  are  Rev.  R.  D. 
Scott,  pastor;  Mathew  Mayne  and  William  Purdy, 
ciders;  Thomas  Wright,  William  Martin  and  George 
Lunham.  deacons;  David  Ayers,.  A.  Campbell,  Charles 
Caldwell,  William  Martin  and  Thomas  Wright,  trustees; 
J.  Y.  'Thompson,  treasurer,  and  William  Purdy,  secre- 
tary. 

St.  Gabriel's  Catholic  Church  was  organized  April, 
11,  1880,  Rev.  M.  J.  Dorncy  pastor.  Father  Dorney  is 
a  talented  anil  popular  young  priest,  possessing  great 
vigor  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  strong  and  flourishing  Church  and  school, 
both  dav  and  Sablvuh,  where  three  years  ago  no  organ- 
ization existed.  Prior  to  the  date  given,  the  Catholics 
now  comprising  his  parishioners  worshiped  at  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  at  'Thirty-seventh  Street.  When 
Father  Dorney  entered  on  his  mission  in  the  new  field 
assigned  him,  he  found  himself  without  a  church  edifice 
in  which  to  nold  sen-ices ;  no  school  building,  no 
parsonage,  no  residence  ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  earnest 
and  willing  congregation  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to 
build  up  a  Cluirch,  where,  evidently,  one  was  so  much 
needed.  He  took  board  at  the  'Transit  House,  rented 
an  old  hall  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  and  Halsted 
streets,  and  began  work.  Ground  was  purchased,  sonic 
twenty  lots,  on  Sherman  Street  between  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  street,  and  by  October  of  the  following  year 
a  commodious  and  substantial  brick  building,  two 
stories  in  height,  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
'This  building,  though  intended  ultimately  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  is  now  occupied  for  both  school  and 
church  purposes,  the  upper  or  second  story  being 
devoted  to  the  latter.  'The  school,  which  has  near  five 
hundred  pupils,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who  also  occupy  a  neat  and  pretty  little  convent 
building  adjoining,  which  was  erected  and  completed  in 
October  of  1883.  A  handsome  brick  residence  for 
the  priest  was  also  built  and  finished  by  May  of  the 
same  year.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time  Father  Dorney  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  Church  which  is  doubtless  destined  to 
rank  in  wealth  and  numbers  second  to  none  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  The  property  owned  to-day  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  not  lew  than  850,000  ;  while  the  congrega- 
tion will  next  year  oegm  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
on  the  corner  of  Forty-fifth  and  Sherman  streets,  the 
cost  of  which  is  already  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
§50,000.  * 

Rev.  Morris  J.  Dorney.  who  has  done  so  much 
among  his  people  in  providing  for  their  educational 
and  religious  needs,  is  a  man  whom  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners have  known  from  his  infancy.  He  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1831,  and  while  he  was  yet 
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a  chikl  his  parents  removed  to  Chicago.  Here  the  son 
grew  up  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  finishing 
his  theological  course  at  St.  Mary's  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Baltimore.  In  January.  1X74,  he  was  ordained 
into  the  priesthood  In  Bishop  Thomas  Foley,  at  St. 
James  Church,  Chicago,  and  in  the  following  February 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Father  Waldron  of  the  same 
Church.  He  remained  here  until,  in  1S77,  he  was  given 
charge  of  a  parish  at  l.ockport.  III.,  where  lie  continued 
to  labor  until  his  final  removal  to  his  present  field  of 
lalior.  What  he  has  accomplished  during  his  pastorship 
of  St.  Gabriel's  Church  has  already  been  fully  told  in 
the  sketch  of  that  organization.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  that  signal  success 
which  attends  an  earnest,  honest  effort  in  any  honorable 
calling. 

St.  Km  of  Lima  Catholic  Church  is  a  handsome 
frame  edifice  situated  on  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth 
Street  and  Ashland  Avenue.  It  was  built  in  1883, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Father  Gallagher,  who  was 
the  first  priest  in  this  parish,  which  was  set  off  from 
Father  Dorney's  parish  in  1882.  Its  boundaries  are 
Aberdeen  Street  on  the  east,  and  extending  west  to 
Western  Avenue,  from  Thirty-ninth  Street  on  the  north 
to  the  town  line  on  the  south.  When  Father  Gallagher 
was  first  assigned  to  this  field,  in  the  absence  of  any 
house  of  worship,  meetings  were  held  in  the  Buckley 
school  building  ;  the  new  church  building  was  !>cgun  in 
the  fall  of  1S82  and  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
April  of  the  following  year.  The  first  services  were 
held  in  the  house,  and  while  it  was  yet  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  on  Faster  Sunday.  The  first  marriage  in 
this  parish  was  that  of  John  F.gan  and  Maggie  Driscoll, 
in  the  summer  of  1S82  ;  and  the  first  marriage  celebrated 
in  the  new  church,  and  which  occurred  on  Faster  Sim- 
day  1883,  was  that  of  Michael  McCarty  and  Jennie 
Price. 

Rev.  Father  Hayes  is  the  present  pastor  of  the 
Church,  which  is  in  the  most  prosperous  condition, 
having  nearly  four  hundred  members;  while  already 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing adjoining  the  church,  to  be  devoted  to  educational 
purposes. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Church  (Catholic  1,  on  Dearborn  Street 
near  Fortieth,  is  a  young  parish  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Riordan,  brother  of  the  Coadjutor  Arch- 
bishops of  San  Francisco,  with  Father  Dunn  as  assist- 
ant. As  Father  Riordan  is  an  able  and  earnest  worker, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  time  when  his  parish  will 
boast  of  a  new  and  handsome  church  building,  in  place 
of  the  plain  and  unpretending  temple  in  which  thev 
now  worship. 

St.  Augustine  German  Church  'Catholic!  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Forty-ninth  and  Laflitl  streets,  and  was 
first  started  as  a  mission  in  October,  187S,  and  so  con- 
ducted until  May  of  the  following  year.  During  this 
period  it  was  served  by  various  ministers,  but  in  May 
iS8j,  Rev.  Dennis  M.  Thiele,  the  present  pastor,  took 
charge.  'The  Church  now  numbers  over  seven  hundred 
members,  and  has  a  school  which  was  organized  in  1879, 
and  which  is  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Sisters,  of  over  one  hundred  pupils.  Father  'Thiele, 
under  whose  pastorate  this  Church  has  made  such  rapid 
progress,  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  being  born  in  the  Rhein- 
ish  provinces  of  that  emmtry.  In  1874  he  emigrated 
to  America  and  located  in  Milwaukee,  where  four  years 
later  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest.  His  first  assignment 
was  as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in 
Chicago ;  he  remained  here  one  year,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  at 


Niles  Centre,  in  this  county.  At  the  end  of  three  vears 
service  there  he  was  called  to  his  present  field  of  labor, 
and  where  be  has  since  accomplished  and  is  still  per- 
forming much  good  and  effective  work  for  the  religious 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  his  people.  The  pres- 
ent church  edifice  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1879,  but  was 
enlarged  and  somewhat  remodeled  in  the  spring  of 
1S82.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  repairs  was 
$5,000. 

SveJish  Lutheran. — This  society,  though  organized 
some  years  ago,  had  not,  until  in  December,  18K3,  any 
fixed  place  of  worship;  its  meetings,  however,  were 
generally  held  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  Forty-seventh 
Street  and  in  the  school-house  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  present  new  building.  F'arly  in  the  autumn  of 
1S83  the  society  began  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
on  Buiterfield  'Street,  near  Fifty-fifth,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  formally  dedicated  on  Sunday,  Deccrnlier 
16,  1883.  Rev.  E.  R.  Skoysburghs,  the  pastor  of  the 
congregation,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon;  Rev. 
A.  F.  Westergren,  of  Bethania  Church,  also  assisted  in 
the  services,  which  were  all  conducted  in  the  Swedish 
language.  'The  building  is  a  neat  and  handsome  struct- 
ure, and  including  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  cost 
nearly  §3,000.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  five  hundred  persons;  while  at  the  rear  end  is  a 
school-room,  over  which  is  the  gallery,  which  can  be 
th[own  into  the  main  room  by  means  of  folding  doors. 
'The  day  school  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  pastor 
has  over  fifty  pupils:  while  the  Church  as  an  organiz- 
ation is  steadily  increasing  in  strength  and  numbers. 

German  Evangelical. — 'This  organization,  known  as 
the  German  F^manuel  Evangelical  Church,  was  insti- 
tuted in  September,  1S83,  at  which  time  the  erection  of 
a  church  edifice  00  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Forty- 
sixth  streets,  was  begun.  'The  building,  which  is  a 
plain  but  neat  wooden  structure,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  on  the  16th  of  December.  1883;  Rev.  Wilt- 
iam  Hallendorf,  pastor  of  the  Church,  officiating, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kling,  of  the  Salem  Church,  and 
Rev.  Stamer,  of  Jefferson,  III.,  who  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon.  'The  society,  though  yet  in  its 
infancy,  is  already  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  hav- 
ing a  large  anil  growing  congregation,  also  a  day  school 
connected  with  the  Church,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
fifty  pupils.  The  church  building,  just  completed.  ■ 
thirty-four  feet  wide  by  seventy-live  feet  long,  the  mam 
auditorium  occupying  the  width  and  fifty  feet  M  the 
length  of  the  entire  structure.  Across  the  front  is  the 
gallery  for  the  choir,  while  in  the  rearof  the  auditorium 
is  the  school-room  with  a  seating  capacity  for  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  'The  edifice  and  grounds  cost  $0,000,  one- 
half  of  which  has  alrcadv  been  paid. 

Secret  Societies.— Inter-Ocean  Council,  No.  004. 
Royal  Arcanum,  was  instituted  July  15-  1881,  with  the 
following  charter  members  :  N.  N.  Hurst,  A.  Schnei- 
der, G.  G.  Gerrish,  A.  J.  Dunn,  J.  T.  Evans,  I.  I. 
Snyder,  V.  A.  Bradley,  Peter  Begg.  Robert  Neil,  J.  »• 
Thompson,  J.  B.  Morgan,  J.  Purcell,  G.  N.  Phelps,  C. 
H.R.  Beister,  I.  G.  Strong,  L.  F.  Martin,  E.  A.  Payton. 
W.  S.  Follman,  E.  Gardner,  G.  W.  Macbeth  and  b. 
Morse.  'The  first  officers  of  the  society  were  A.  J. 
Dunn,  regent;  L.  F.  Martin,  collector;^  A-  Schneider, 
treasurer;  Peter  Begg,  chaplain,  and  G.  G.  l-arris  , 
secretary.  From  the  first  this  has  been  a  flourishing 
body;  starting  out  with  twenty-five  members,  it  now  ha* 
over  sixty,  and  is  continually  receiving  new  accessions 
to  its  ranks.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  Walthcr  s  HWi 
No.  3932  State  Street,  on  the  second  and  fourth  FrrtW» 
pf  each  month,   The  present  officers  W  J,,  Ft  NWWi 
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regent;  D.  J.  Mann,  secretary:  F.  H.  Goddard,  col- 
lector; Dr.  N.  X.  Hurst,  medical  examiner. 

Mystic  Star  Lodge,  U.  D.,  F.  &  A  M.,  was  insti- 
tuted January  ai,  187S,  by  D.  D.  Grand  Master  Wal- 
ter A.  Stevens,  under  a  dispensation  issued  by  Joseph 
Robbins,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  following  were  the  officers 
installed:  J.  W.  Mav,  W.  M.;  George  Marshbank,  S. 
W.;  A.  L.  Cory,  J.  \V.:  J.  C.  Zealand,  treasurer; 
George  Revett,  secretary;  M.  B.  Reed,  S.  I).;  W.  C. 
Logan.  J.  I).;  C.  K.  Gardiner.  S.  S.;  Joseph  M.  Crosby, 
J-  S.,  and  Joseph  H.  Leech,  tyler.  On  October 
21,  of  the  same  year,  the  lodge  was  constituted  as 
Mystic  Star  Lodge.  No.  758.  with  the  following  char- 
ter ineml>crs  :      W.   J.    Adams,   C.  H.    R.  Beister, 

A.  L.  Cory,  M.  n.,  U.  P.  Cory,  J.  M.  Crosby,  Klias 
Crabb.  Joseph  Fourniest.  C.  K.  Gardiner,  J.  H. 
Howe.  C.  E.  Hart,  |.  1L  Leech,  W.  C.  Logan,  George 
Marshbank,  O.  B.  Moore,  J.  W.  May,  Samuel  Pullman, 
George  Revett,  M.  11.  Reed,  W. '  W.  Smith,  Henry 
Sharp,  John  H.  Stocks.  Thomas  Saunders,  W.W.Spraguc, 
William  Townsend,  Edward  Venn,  and  Thomas  C. 
Zealand.  The  first  officers  were  John  W.  May,  W  M.; 
George  Marshbank,  S.  \V.;  A.  L.  Cory,  J.  W.;  J.  C. 
Zealand,  treasurer ;  John  H.  Stocks,  secretary.  Milo 

B.  Reed,  chaplain;  John  H.  Howe,  S.  D.;  William  C. 
Logan,  J.  I).;  Charles  E.  Gardiner,  S.  S.;  James  M. 
Crosby,  J.  S„  and  Joseph  H.  Leech,  tyler.  The 
present  officers  of  the  lodge,  which  now  num- 
bers nearly  one  hundred  members,  are  as  follows: 
Charles  E.  Brown,  W.  M.;  B.  R.  Chamberlain,  S.  W.; 
L.  H.  Arms,  J.  W.;  J.  C.  Zealand,  treasurer;  J.  W. 
May,  secretary ;  William  Spivey,  chaplain  j  S.  W. 
McCready,  S.  D.;  George  H.  Scheyerling,  J.  0.;  W. 
H.  Brayton,  S.  S.;  J.  I).  Fenncr,  j.  S.;  Elias  Crabb, 
tyler.  The  meetings  of  this  lodge  are  held  in  Brown's 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Court  Enterprise,  No.  36,  I.  O.  F.,  was  instituted  on 
the  night  of  November  1,  1880,  at  3032  State  Street, 
Walther's  Hall,  with  the  following  charter  members  : 
Gcorg<  Thayne,  I  I.  Mi  Gill,  I  Toldman,  H.  Mdkc, 
K.  Wolford,  M.  H.  Ephriai,  J.  |.  Flinn,  William  Mehl. 
Joseph  W.  Cary,  F.  Gillette.  W.  R  Sterry,  John  Ritchie, 
M.  Crocker,  Jacob  Mayer,  George  Taft,  J.  J.  Connolly, 
James  Schnitt,  C.  I'.  Nissen,  A.  Ccker,  James  O'l ^no- 
hue.  J.  W.  Driscoll,  John  Ryan.  John  Mayer,  N.  Rass- 
mussen,  M.  G.  Enmarks,  H.  Ehlers.  E.  C.  Caldwell, 
William  Groggins,  George  Cobb,  H.  C.  L.  Rossman,  L. 
Marks,  J.  P.  Connolly,  Jacob  Chistcnson,  H.  G.  Boes- 
ser,  A.  Schneider,  B.  G.  Robinson,  A.  J.  Burbridge, 
George  W  ise,  F.  Boeder  and  F.  A.  Edmunds.  The 
following  were  also  admitted  on  the  same  night  by 
withdrawal  cards  from  another  court :  H.  J.  Blainey, 
Thomas  Maloncy  and  Albert  Baker.  The  first  officers 
were  H.  J.  Blainey,  C.  R.;  Thomas  Malonev,  V.  C.  R.; 
George  Thayne,  secretary;  J.  J.  McGill,  treasurer, 
James  O' Donahue,  S.  W.;  Henry  Ehlers,  I.  W.;  George 
Taft,  S.  B.;  Albert  Baker,  J.  B.;  A.  J.  Burbr'nlge,  chap- 
lain ;  E.  C.  Caldwell,  court  physician  and  A.  Schneider, 
court  druggist. 

This  lodge,  which  from  its  organization  has  been 
numbered  among  the  strongest  in  the  town  of  Lake, 
has  now  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  ;  its  meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each 
month  at  Walther's  Hall.  The  present  officers  are  H. 
J.  Blainey,  C.  R.;  P.  Cummings,  V.  C.  R.;  Frank  Wol- 
ford, F.  S.;  W.  R.  Sterry,  R.  S.:  Frand  Rohder,  treas- 
urer ;  E,  H  Decry,  S.  \\\;  H.  Garrison,  I.  W.;  George 
Cobb,  S.  1}.;  a.!!k:H  Baker,  J.  B.;  E.  C,  Caldwell,  court 
pHysicjan, 


'The  other  lodges  meeting  at  Walther's  Hall,  No. 
3932  State  Street,  and  of  which  only  the  information 
here  given  could  be  obtained,  are  : 

Schiller  Lodge,  D.  O.  HaruRari,  No.  347,  organized 
May  14,  1874,  is  now  a  nourishing  institution  with  over 
a  hundred  members.  C.  W.  Walthers,  president,  and 
C.  Arrand,  secretary. 

Douglas  Grove  Lodge,  United  Ancient  Order  of 
Druids,  No.  51,  organized  September  16,  1876,  has  a 
membership  of  sixty-five:  William  Hopp,  president, 
and  William  Kowalsky,  secretary. 

Sons  of  Hermann,  No.  17,  organized  June  6,  1874, 
has  seventy-nine  members  ;  C.  W.  Walthers,  president, 
and  Charles  Kumler,  secretary. 

'There  is  also  a  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  Hiber- 
nians which  meets  here,  known  as  Division  No.  10.  It 
has  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  ;  the  names  of 
its  officers  could  not  be  obtained,  'This  makes,  how- 
ever, a  total  of  six  ItMlgcs  meeting  in  this  hall,  which  its 
proprietor,  Mr  Walthers  has  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  and 
tasteful  manner,  and  which  was  originally  designed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  used. 

Court  Union,  No.  41,  I.  O.  F.,  and  which  meets  the 
first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  in  Temperance 
Hall,  at  Halsted  and  Forty-third  streets,  was  organ- 
ized November  17,  1882,  with  the  following  named  per- 
sons as  chartered  members  :  Michael  Marker,  Norman 
N.  Holt,  John  B.  'Thomas,  William  Rosencranz,  Frank 
Becker.  Austin  J.  Kilkenny,  Thomas  F.  Gahan,  John 

E.  Hart,  William  P.  Clancy,  Mathew  Fleming,  John 
Bourke,  W.  H.  Elliott,  Edward  Wellen,  Michael  Mc 
Inerney,  George  Fischer  and  John  R.  Cook.  The  first 
officers  were  W  illiam  Rosencranz,  C.  R.;  Michael  Mar- 
key,  V.  C.  R.;  Frank  Becker,  treasurer;  Austin  J.  Kil- 
kenny, R.  S.;  John  B.  'Thomas,  F.  S.;  'Thomas  Cum- 
mings. S.  W.;  John  Bourke,  J.  W.;  Adam  Ruessler.  S. 
B.;  Lewis  Sutler,  J.  B.;  'Thomas  F.  Gahan,  chaplain  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Reilly,  court  physician. 

The  society  has  now  a  membership  of  sixty-four, 
and  is  in- a  growing  and  prosperous  condition.  The 
present  officers  are  :  Thomas  F.  Gahan,  C.  R.;  John 
B.  Thomas,  V.  C.  R.;  Win.  Rosecranz,  P.  C.  R.;  Antoni 
Cella,  Treas.;  J.  \.  Hennessv,  R.  S.;  E.  M.  Cummings. 

F.  S.;  M.  L.  McMahon,  S.  W.;  J.  H.  Harris,  J.  W,:  A. 
F.  Bradfish,  S.  B.;  A.  McKillop,  J.  B.;  F.  D.  Cum- 
mings, chaplain;  Dr.  Joseph  Reilly,  court  physician. 

Ancient  Order  Hibernians,  Division  No.  6,  which 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  'Town  Hall  on  the  first  Sun- 
days of  each  month,  was  organized  September  12,  1875, 
with  only  fourteen  members.  Its  first  officers  were  Ed- 
ward By  ne,  president  ;  Daniel  Boyle,  vice-president ; 
Patrick  Byrne,  secretary;  Patrick  Egan,  financial  secre- 
tary, and  John  McMahon,  treasurer.  An  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  organization  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  fact  that  it  now  has  over  three  hundred  members. 
Its  present  officers  are  :  Edward  Byrne,  president ; 
James  Burke,  vice-president  ;  James  Byrne,  recording 
secretary;  John  Moon,  financial  secre  a'ry,  and  Patrick 
Tiernev,  treasurer. 

Rising  Star  Lodge,  No.  240,  Ancient  Order  United 
Workmen,  was  instituted  May  28,  1883,  with  the 
following  charter  members :  G.  W.  Fisher,  John  B. 
Thomas,  C.  P.  Caldwell,  Francis  Jones,  John  Moore, 
Patrick  Tierney,  Thomas  Fallon,  Fred  Cummings. 
Thomas  Gahan,  Paul  Reiser,  A.  F.  Council,  Peter 
Bagly,  Ed.  J.  Bennett,  H.  Lewinsohn,  M.  Flemming, 
Albert  Otto,  John  W.  Schuldt,  Louis  Sutter,  John  R. 
Cook,  George  F.  Dostcr,  A.  C.  Berndt.  James  W:est, 
Albert  Strobel.  Benjamin  Brown,  Henry  Coyle,  James 
Ferguson,  Edward  Byrne,  George  F.  Scully,  M,  Bracken, 
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John  (',.  Wilson,  Louis  Koehler,  James  Kingswell,  Vic- 
tor Rofmet,  William  Roscncrans,  Jeremiah  Curtui, 
Thomas  M.  Cogan,  M.  J.  Mallon.  J.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Alien 
F.  Bailey,  Dennis  Burgen,  Emil  ( >.  1-anger,  Prank 
Becker,  F.  D.  Miner  and  Patrick  Donahue.  On  the 
organization  of  the  lodge  the  following-named  persons 
were  chosen  as  its  first  officers  :  J.  B.  Thomas,  P.  M. 
W. ;  G.  W.  Fisher,  M.  W. ;  Thomas  C.ahan.  P.  ;  F.  D. 
Cummings,  O.;  Edward  Byrne,  R.;  Mathcw  Flemming, 
R.;  Francis  Jones,  L  W. :  L.  Lutter,  O.  \V.;  John  k. 
Cook,  guide,  and  C.  P.  Caldwell,  medical  examiner. 
The  present  officers  are  :  ].  B.  Thomas,  G.  D.  M.  W.  ; 
George  W.  Fisher.  P.  M.  W.  ;  F.  D.  Cummings.  M.  W.; 
Thomas  Gahan,  F. ;  Edward  Byrne,  O. ;  F.  D.  Miner, 
R.;  F.  Becker,  R.  ;  John  Moore,  F.  ;  Thomas  J.  Fal- 
lon, guide  ;  Francis  Jones,  I.  W.  ;  James  West,  O.  W.  ; 
and  C.  P.  Caldwell,  medical  examiner.  At  the  date  of 
its  organization  this  society  had  forty-five  members, 
which  number,  by  January.  1884,  was  increased  to  sixty- 
five.  Its  meetings  are  held  on  Thursdays  of  each  week 
at  Temperance  Hail,  on  Halsted  near  Forty-third 
streets. 

There  is  also  an  organization  here  of  the  Select 
Knights  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W.,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  latter  order  that  the  Knights  'Templar  do  to 
the  Order  of  Masonry.  This  lodge,  which  is  known  as 
Union  Legion,  No.  29.  S.  K_,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  instituted 
October  2S,  1SS3,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
J.  B.  Thomas,  J.  R.  Cook,  F.  D.  Miner,  M.  Flemming, 
F.  D.  Cummings.  M.  Bracken,  Paul  Reiser,  W.  Rosen- 
crans,  C.  P.  Caldwell,  Albert  Otto,  M.  G.  Mallow.  Den- 
nis Burgen,  Edward  Byrne,  John  Moore,  John  W. 
Tennison,  J.  D.  Flannigan,  Jeremiah  Curtin,  H.  Schu- 
macher. H.  Fredericks.  Charles  Mueller,  Hyman  Lcwin- 
sohn,  G.  W.  Fisher.  Philip  Bertmcs,  Frank  Becker,  M. 
Fitzsimons,  T.  J.  Fallow,  Patrick  Bogley,  F.  M.  Cogan, 
Thomas  Gahan,  G.  F.  Doster,  L.  Koehler,  John  Wall, 
J.  D.  Tulley,  A.  Campbell,  R.  Hattendorf  and  L.  Beck. 
'The  first  officers,  whose  terms  do  not  expire  until 
the  close  of  1884.  are:  J.  B.  'Thomas,  S.  C;  H.  Schu- 
macher, O.  C:  F.  I).  Cummings,  L.  C;  F.  D.  Miner, 
R.;  C  P.  Caldwell,  treasurer;  J.  D.  Flannigan,  R.  T.; 
J.  R.  Cook.  M  ;  M.  G.  Mallow,  chaplain,  William  Roscn- 
crans, S.  B.;  M.  Bracken,  S.  W.;  Henry  Fredericks, 
J.  W.;  T.  J.  Faltow,  (iuard,  and  C.  P.  Caldwell,  medi- 
cal examiner.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  legion  are 
held  on  Thursdays  of  each  week  and  the  drill  meetings 
on  Tuesdays. 

Amelia  Lodge,  No.  708,  K.  and  L.  O.  H..  was  insti- 
tuted July  21,  1883,  at  Bishop's  Hall,  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-eighth  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  and  where  its 
meetings  are  still  held.  The  society  was  organized 
with  twenty-nine  members,  but  such  has  been  its  growth 
that  that  number  has  been  increased  to  fiftv.  The 
officers  of  the  lodge  are  Henrv  Schumacher,  P.;  Mary 
Scholl,  V.  P.;  John  Stcge,  P.;  Fohn  Krohn.  secretary; 
John  Jaap.  F.  S.;  Frank  Bischoff,  treasurer;  Mary 
Heinz,  chaplain,  and  Mrs.  C.eorge  Bohme,  guide. 

General  Washington,  No.  6282,  A.  O.  F.,  was  in- 
stituted February  4,  1877,  the  first  meeting  being  held 
at  No.  5217  State  Street.  The  charter  members  of  this 
lodge  were  James  Williams,  Harry  Vernon,  Henrv 
Behm,  George  Lee,  'Thomas  Marshall,  John  Mills, 
William  Love,  James  Finney,  James  Booty  and  Harry 
Beck.  The  following  named  persons  were  its  first 
officers:  James  Williams,  C.  R.;  H.  Vernon.  S.  C.  R.; 
Henry  Behm,  R.  S.;  George  Lcc,  F.  S.,  and  Thomas 
Marshall,  treasurer.  The  society  meets  in  Brown's 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Slate  and  Forty-seventh  streets, 
where  it  has  been  located  for  the  past  three  years.  It 


has  experienced  a  steady  and  prosperous  growth  from 
the  date  of  its  organization  to  the  present,  The  present 
officers  are  Alfred  Mills,  C.  R.;  Joseph  W.  Tanner,  S. 
C.  K.;  H.  Vernon.  R.  R.;  'Thomas  Paulson,  F.  S.,  and 
William  Thompson,  treasurer. 

Hyde  Park  Lodge,  No.  722,  I.  O.  O.  F,  and  which 
also  holds  its  meetings  at  Brown's  Hall,  was  organized 
October  16,  1882,  with  the  following  charter  members: 
E.  F.  White,  Charles  McDougall,  George  W.  Baker, 
John  Nelson  and  C.  Taverneer.  The  first  officers 
were  Charles  McDougall,  N.  G  ;  John-Nelson,  V.  ('■,; 
George  Baker,  R.  S.;  E.  F.  Whits,  P.  S  ,  and  J.  Walker- 
lee,  treasurer.  'This  lodge  was  organized  with  nearly 
fifty  members,  but  so  rapidly  has  it  grown  that  it  now 
has  fully  double  that  number.  'The  present  officers  are 
Alfred  Mills,  N.  G.;  George  H.  Sheyerling,  V.  G.; 
Charles  McDougal,  R.  S.;  James  Kinloch,  P.  S.;  Z. 
Hallien,  treasurer,  and  John  Nelson,  P.  G. 

Sons  of  St.  George  Order,  which  is  of  recent  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States,  was  first  introduced  into  the 
East  in  1871.  In  its  principles  and  workings  it  hears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Order  of  Foresters,  with  the 
single  exception  that  a  candidate  for  membership  must 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  an  Englishman.  Mis- 
tletoe Lodge  was  organized  at  Brown's  Hall  January 
17,  1884,  and  is  the  fourth  lodge  organized  in  this  State. 
The  charter  members  were  Alfred  Mills.  Thomas  Daw- 
son, Richard  Hilcs,  W.  H.  Donald,  William  Preston. 
Alfred  Luke,  Joseph  Jessup.  Smith  Noble,  Alfred 
Larke,  Alfred  Noble,  Reuben  Bridle,  H.  Atkins  A- 
Baker,  Edward  Young,  George  E.  Pursev,  Thomas  A. 
Marshbank,  William  J.  Cairns,  Robert  Wilson,  George 
A.  Bilkev,  'Thomas  Marshall.  William  B.  Nicks  and 
John  Stubbcrficld.  The  officers  arc  Alfred  Mills, 
W.  P.  P. ;  Thomas  Marshall,  W.  P. ;  William  Preston. 
W,  V.  P.  ;  Thomas  Dawson,  treasurer ;  William  IF 
Donald,  W.  R.  S. ;  J.  Cairn,  W.  A.  R.  S. 

Ashland  Assembly,  Knights  of  Labor  organization, 
was  instituted  in  May,  1882"  and  held  its  first  meetings 
at  Quinn's  Hall,  comer  of  Forty-seventh  Street  and 
Ashland  Avenue.  Subsequently,  as  its  membership 
increased,  the  Buckley  School  building  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-third  and  Elizabeth  streets,  was  secured,  and 
where  its  meetings  are  still  held.  The  first  orriccrs 
were  |ohn  Long,  M.  W.  ;  John  McDonough,  treasurer; 
and  Thomas  Brennon,  V.  S.  This  assembly,  winch 
was  organized  with  but  forty-eight  members,  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  over  five  hundred,  composed  of  the  work- 
ingmen  of  that  locality.  The  present  officers  arc 
Michael  O'Brien,  M.  W. ;  Michael  Byrne,  treasurer ; 
and  Michael  Corbett,  V.  S. 

Watf.k  Works,- Not  the  least  among  the  advan^ 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lake  :s  that  « 
a  plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  which 
by  an  excellent  system  is  taken  from  the  exhaustless 
depths  of  Lake  Michigan  and  distributed  to  everv  part 
of  the  town.  The  works,  located  at  the  lake  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Street,  were  built  in  1873,  and  were  at  that  time 
the  joint  property  of  the  towns  of  Lake  and  Hyue 
Park.  In  18X0,  however,  the  entire  ownership  of  the 
works  was  purchased  by  the  town  of  Lake,  and  two 
years  later  important  improvements  were  made,  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  works  to  twenty  million  gallons 
per  day.  In  tlius  perfecting  the  efficiency  of  the  water 
service  and  in  extending  new  and  needed  mains.  01 
which  there  are  now  over  sixty  miles  in  working  outer, 
§225,000  were  expended.  'The  officers  of  the  water 
department  arc  George  L.  Chetfield,  commissioner ;  K- 
J.  Colburn,  superintendent ;  George  W.  Carsons,  casn- 
jer  ;  and  W,  W.  Sprague,  chief  engineer, 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  also,  that 
in  1881  there  was  not  a  completed  sewer  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  the  present  admirable  system  of 
sewerage  was  only  outlined.  During  the  year  1882 
$75,000  were  used  in  pushing  forward  the  work  of  this 
department,  and  as  a  result,  almost  everv  portion  of  the 
town  has  been  materially  benefitted.  In  the  same  year 
§30,000  were  expended  upon  bridges,  street  grading 
and  repairs.  A  number  of  the  resident  streets  in  and 
about  Knglewood  have  been  boulevarded,  and  a  number 
of  the  others  graveled  or  paved.  For  repairing  old,  and 
building  new  sidewalks,  over  $20,000  were  expended. 
The  first  of  January,  1SS3.  the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
town  was  only  $261,000,  which  in  view  of  the  number 
and  character  of  improvements  made  is  indeed  a  good 
showing. 

MANUFACTURING. — There  arc,  in  and  about  the 
Stock  Vards  district  of  the  town  of  Lake,  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds,  includ- 
ing machine  shops,  car  shops,  round-house  and  foun- 
dries belonging  to  the  many  railroads  whose  lines  or 
main  divisions  have  Chicago  for  their  terminal  point. 
These  institutions  in  which,  in  the  aggregate,  millions 
of  dollars  of  capital  are  invested,  and  which  furnish 
employment  to  thousands  of  men,  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  population,  wealth  and  prosperity  which  the 
town  of  Lake  now  enjoys. 

At  the  intersection  of  State  and  Forty-second  streets 
are  located  the  division  shops  and  round-house  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  They  were 
built  in  1871,  and  consist  of  the  round-house,  which  has 
accommodations  for  twenty-live  engines,  a  machine  shop 
employing  ten  men,  where  light  repairing  is  done  on 
both  yard  and  road  engines,  anil  the  shops  devoted  only 
to  the  repair  of  freight  cars.  In  the  latter  seventy-five 
men  are  constantly  employed. 

Of  more  importance,  and  equal  in  extent,  perhaps, 
to  any  similar  institution  in  the  West,  are  the  car  and 
locomotive  works  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  located  on  the  line  of  that  mad  and  extending 
from  Forty-seventh  to  Fifty-first  Street.  At  these  im- 
mense shops,  which  were  erected  in  1868,  are  built  the 
locomotives,  passenger  coaches,  dining  and  sleeping  cars, 
freight  cars,  and  in  fact  all  the  rolling  stock  of  every 
description  used  by  the  company  in  operating  its  various 
lines.  Nearly  one  thousand  skilled  workmen  are  em- 
ployed; in  the  locomotive  department  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  machinists,  twenty-six  boiler-makers, one 
hundred  and  forty-four  blacksmiths,  eighty-six  engi- 
neers, eighty-six  firemen,  and  thirty-four  wipers;  a  total 
of  five  hundred  and  filly-four.  In  the  car  department 
are  eighty-six  coach  builders,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
freight  car  builders,  sixty  cabinet-makers,  forty-five  iron 
workers,  forty  wood  workers,  seventy-two  painters,  and 
and  fifty-three  laborers  employed  about  the  shops  and 
in  the  lumber  vards;  total  in  this  department  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  making  a  grand  total  of  one 
thousand  and  thirty  men,  whose  monthly  earnings  foot 
up  over  $60,000. 

Connected  with  the  car  shops,  although  a  private 
enterprise,  is  the  large  foundry  of  J.  H.  Bass,  which 
does  all  the  work  required  in  this  branch  for  the  roads. 
In  this  establishment  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  men 
arc  employed,  classed  as  follows:  Sixty-five  molders, 
fifteen  core-makers,  and  one  hundred  and  five  laborers. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Thirty-ninth 
streets  are  situated  the  large  refining  works  of  the  Horn 
Silver  Mining  Company.  These  were  first  established  in 
1879  at  the  junction  of  Twelfth  and  Lumber  streets,  but 
in  May  of  the  following  year  were  removed  to  their  pres- 


ent location.  Seventy-five  men  are  employed.  The 
company's  mines,  which  are  located  in  Heaver  County, 
Utah,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  are 
said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  that  district.  The  offi- 
cers are:  Charles  (I.  Franklin,  president  ;  Frank  G. 
Blown,  vice-president  ;  William  S.  Hoyt,  secretary ; 
William  F.  Van  l'elt,  treasurer,  and  Fred  Honkomp, 
manager. 

The  American  Bridge  Company's  works,  the  most 
extensive  in  this  branch  of  industry  of  any  in  the  West, 
are  also  situated  in  the  town  of  Lake,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  F.gan  and  Stewart  avenues.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  1868-69,  and  their  iron  bridges  built  since  that 
time  may  l>e  found  spanning  streams  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  force  em- 
ployed varies  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred men,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  trade.  In  ad- 
dition to  building  bridges  a  specialty  is  made  of  the 
manufacture  of  railroad  turn-tables,  hoisting  machinery 
and  heavy  engines. 

The  division  shops  and  round-house  of  the  Chicago 
'  &'  Atlantic,  also  those  of  the  New  Albany  \'  Chicago 
Railroad,  are  located  at  Forty-ninth  and  Wright  streets. 
The  New  Albany  shops  were  erected  in  1880,  and  em- 
ploy twenty-five  men  ;  the  shops  of  the  Atlantic  road 
were  built  in  1882,  and  give  employment  to  about  the 
same  number  of  men.  At  both  places  only  light  repair- 
ing is  done,  besides  furnishing  stabling  quarters  for  the 
switch  engines  employed  on  the  companies  lines  in  and 
about  the  city  limits. 

At  Stewart  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  ft  Chicago  road  has  similar  shops, 
together  with  a  large  round-house,  furnishing  accom- 
modations for  thirty-six  engines.  Including  wipers, 
machinists  and  blacksmiths,  seventy-live  men  are  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tracks  and  just  east  of 
the  shops,  are  situated  the  works  of  the  Agnew  Shafting 
Company,  in  course  of  completion,  anil  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  the  spring  of  1884.  These 
works,  which  will  give  employment  to  twenty-live  men, 
will  lie  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
shafting,  such  as  are  usual  in  extensive  mills  and  facto- 
ries. The  officers  of  the  company  are :  W.  Chisholm, 
president ;  A.  C.  Way,  secretary,  and  S.  S.  Chisholm, 
treasurer. 

At  Forty-first  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue  are  sit- 
uated the  shop  and  engine  houses  of  the  Wabash,  St. 
Louis  &  Pacific  Railroad,  which  employ  over  a  hundred 
men.  most  of  them  skilled  workmen,  divided  as  follows  : 
six  machinists,  four  machinist's  helpers,  four  black- 
smiths with  four  helpers,  four  boiler-makers  with  two 
helpers,  six  carpenters,  thirty-four  car  repairers,  one 
painter,  one  store  keeper,  one  stationary  engineer, 
thirty-six  engineers  and  laborers,  fifteen  switch  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  one  general  foreman  and  two  sub- 
foremen,  making  in  all  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen men  employed.  The  shops  at  present  receive 
from  the  road  nearly  three  hundred  cars  per  day  for 
repairs,  and  turn  out  from  the  shops  about  the  same 
number. 

Brick  Vards.— This  branch  of  the  many  manu- 
facturing interests  centered  in  the  town  of  l.ake,  is  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  important,  employing  as  it 
does  hundreds  of  men,  the  product  of  whose  labor 
amounts  annually  to  over  one  million  dollars.  The 
total  output  of  the  different  yards  located  here  is  nearly 
one  hundred  million  of  brick  per  annum.  J.  B.  Leg- 
nard  is  the  oldest  brick-maker  in  this  locality,  having 
been  established  here  since  the  spring  of  1867.    In  his 
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yards  are  nine  large  machines  for  making  brick,  which 
arc  operated  by  steam  power  and  turn  out  during  a 
season  of  six  months  nearly  twenty-two  million  brick. 
Mr.  Legnard,  whose  yards  are  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  of  any  here,  was  also  an  early  settler  in  Chi- 
cago, to  which  city  he  came  in  1839.'  He  is  a  large 
property  owner  and  has  his  residence  now  at  W'aukcgan, 
III. 

Hoyt  &  Alsiep  are  also  large  manufacturers.  They 
came  to  Cook  County  from  McGregor,  Iowa,  and 
opened  brick  yards  in  Chicago,  on  the  West  Side,  in 
the  spring  of  1072.  There  they  ran  five  machines.  In 
1879  they  changed  their  location  to  the  South  Side,  near 
Thirty-fifth-street  bridge,  purchasing  the  old  yards  of 
Staples  &  Van  Loan.  In  April,  1880,  they  moved  to 
their  present  location,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth 
and  Long  John  streets.  Here  they  have  a  large  and 
valuable  piece  of  property,  a  quarter  of  mile  river  front 
by  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth.  They  run  eight 
large  machines,  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  turn  out  twenty  million  brick  each  season.  They 
also  have  a  yard  of  forty  acres  on  Forty-third  Street, 
where  they  have  improved  Chambers  machine,  which 
turns  out  five  million  brick  during  a  season,  making 
the  total  output  from  their  yards  twenty-five  million 
brick  per  annum. 

The  other  firms  engaged  in  this  industry  and  which 
also  do  a  large  business  each  year  are  Harland  Bros., 
John  Whiting,  John  busse  anil  J,  McKenna. 

TOWN  OF  LAKE  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

ALFRED  ANDERSON  was  born  in  Sweden  in  August.  1S51. 
and  after  receiving  a  good  education  learned  the  business  of  wood" 
worker.  In  January.  1870,  he  immigrated  to  Ohio,  and  in  March, 
1872,  came  to  Chicago.  For  two  years  he  worked  at  various  em- 
ployments after  which  he  was  city  agent  for  a  large  bakery  for  two 
years,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  taking  care  of  anil  driving 
fast  horses.  In  the  summer  of  187S  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Richard  I,  Hambrook.V  Co.,  manufacturers  of  school  furniture,  as 
shipper,  which  position  he  tilled  for  a  limit  eighteen  months.  Then 
he  gave  his  attention  to  his  trade,  that  of  wood-worker,  and  was 
employed  in  a  large  organ  manufactory.  In  May,  1882.  he  moved 
to  the  town  of  Like  and  opened  a  retail  liquor  store.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F..  Stockholm  Lodge.  No.  745,  and 
is  president  of  the  Scandinavian  Political  Club  for  the  ensuing 
year,  anil  takes  a  great  interest  in  politics. 

DAVID  U.  BARXETT,  grocer,  was  born  in  Logan  Countv, 
Ohio,  ID  1830,  anil  after  leaving  school  became  employed  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  In  1S72  he  came  to  Cook  Countv.  and  located  in 
the  town  of  Uke.  For  nearly  three  years  he  was'  employed  with 
the  L.  S.  S:  M.  S.  R.  R.  in  the  freight  department,  then  for  a  few 
months  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  the  town  of  Lake.  In 
May,  1S76,  be  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1333,  erected  later  his  present  handsome  business  building,  where 
he  carries  a  line  Mock  to  supply  the  demands  of  his  trade. 

JOHN  BERG,  of  John  llerg  &  Ilro..  manufacturers  of  Judders, 
woodenware,  etc..  was  born  in  Sweden  April  27,  1842.  and  reared 
on  a  farm.  After  reaching  the  age  of  maturity  he  was  employed 
in  various  capacities,  cabinet-maker,  baker,  merchant,  etc..  in  En- 
gland, Denmark  and  other  places.  He  immigrated  to  Chicago  in 
1S(kS,  was  employed  as  I  wood-worker,  and  in  I S69  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  I  dell  Ladder  and  Woodenware  Factor)',  remaining 
with  that  concern  v,mc  seven  or  eight  years.,  six  of  which  he  was 
foreman  in  the  factory.  In  1877  he  became  associated  with  his 
brother,  Lars  Herg,  and  engaged  In  his  present  business.  The 
firm  have  large  premises  in  Chicago,  and  do  the  largest  business  in 
this  line  in  the  city.  Mr.  llerg  has  re-idol  in  the  town  of  Lake 
since  September,  1873.  He  was  one  o(  the  organizers  of  the  town 
of  l„ike  Cooperative  Grocery  Company,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S83, 
that  company  being  desirous  of  disposing  of  their  stock  of  goods, 
he  purchased  the  same,  and  now  in  connection  with  other  pursuits 
also  carries  on  a  grocery  establishment.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  chairman  of  its  board 
of  trustees. 

JOHN  KEYERLE1N,  manufacturer  and  repairer  of  carriages 
and  buggies,  was  born  in  Germany  August  to.  iSs?,  where  his 
lat..cr  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  millwright.  John  assisted  hU 
father  in  that  business,  and  emigrated  with  him  to  Chicago  in  1S73 


After  his  arrival  he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage-maker  anil  1 
and  has  worked  at  that  occupation  since.     In  1875  he  camctotbt 


t  iwn  of  Lake,  and  shortly  after  opened 


shop  fo 


pairing 


carriages,  which  has  since  greatly  developed,  he  now  having  quite 


RUDOLPH  Ul ESTER,  general  foreman  of  machine  ilt-pan- 
mcnt  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  shops,  was  bora  in  Hanover,  (iermaiiy, 
August,  1S30,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  mechanical  engineer, 
and  fur  four  years  attended  a  polytechnic  school.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  |86S,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  V.  k. 
R.;  in  1 .809  was  appointed  mechanical  draughtsman.anil  in  1 880 pro- 
moted to  his  present  position.  He  has  resided  in  the  town  of 
Lake  since  l&fn},  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1S75  he 
was  elected  clerk,  serving  three  years,  and  in  1878  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mr,  lliester  is  a  member  ol  the  Mystic  Star 
1  -odge,  A.  F.  A.  M..  of  this  place;  E.  M.  Jarrctt  Chapter,  En- 
glewood,  and  Apollo  Commandery,  Chicago. 

J.  S.  BLACK.NEY.  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  was  hnrn  in 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  in  18.45.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wn<. 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  watch-makrT  at  Oberlin.  Ohio,  and 
served  live  years,  after  which  he  was  employed  by  the  Elgin  Nation- 
al Watch  Company  in  their  works  at  Elgin,  III.  In  April,  1876. 
he  commenced  business  in  Chicago  as  a  watch-maker  and  jeweler, 
beginning  with  nothing  but  his  lools.  In  the  spring  of  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Lake;  the  following  spring  sold  out  his 
stock  of  jewelry  and  went  to  llrainerd.  Minn.,  anil  in  November, 
1S83,  returned  to  I_akc.  Mr.  Ulackncy  has  been  in  his  ore  sent 
business  eighteen  years. 

CHARLES  E.  BROWN,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
R.  1.,  December  28.  1851.  His  parent*  moved  to 
County,  lib,  w  hen  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  He 
on  the  farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  for  three  years  was  a  student  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, and  for  two  years  attended  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial 
College.  In  th  spring  of  1S73  Mr.  Brown  came  to  the  toon  of 
Lake  and  embarked  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Beginning  with  a 
small  stock,  his  business  has  increased  materially.  In  l»77  lie 
bmli  his  tine  brick  store  known  as  Browns  Block.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  Masonic  fraternity,  is  Master  of  Mystic  Star  Lodge. 
No.  758.  and  is  a  member  of  Van  Rensselaer  (irand  Iaslgc  of  Per- 
fection. Chicago  Council.  Prince*  nf  Jerusalem,  Conrgas  Sovereign 
Chapter,  and  Oriental  Sovereign  Consistory. 

LOUIS  A.  BRUCKSwas  born  near'  Cubleni.  Germany,  in 
July,  1844.  He  came  to  Chicago  with  his  parents  in  January, 
185b.  His  father  followed  the  .usincss  of  contractor  and  builder. 
Louis  worked  in  a  grocery  store  until  March,  1  W>2,when  he  diluted 
in  Company  C,  53d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry-,  letter  knoun 
Clash  man's  brigade.  He  was  three  times  wounded,  and  took  pan 
in  the  bftttlet  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  taking  of  Memphis,  s;tgc 
of  Vicksburg,  Jackson.  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge;  from  1  here  his  ieg- 
iment  was  sent  with  General  Sherman  to  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  Af- 
ter the  taking  of  Atlanta,  he  was  with  General  Sherman  in  the 
march  to  the  sea,  entering  Savannah  January  I,  1S65,  and  in  Apr.1 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Goldsboro,  X.  C.  Relum- 
ing to  Chicago,  he  became  employed  in  the  Chicago,  Kock  IsUnd  A 
Pacific  Railroad  car  shops,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  In 
May.  1 88 1,  he  to.*  a  leading  part  in  the  big  strike  of  the  carpen- 
ters at  the  shops,  and  with  two  other  committeemen,  was  discharged, 
afteran  hour's  conference  with  the  managers.  In  1SO7  Mr.  Bruclcs. 
in  connection  with  William  Jeggle,  invented  and  patented  a  sleam 
condenser,  largely  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Shortly  after  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  patent  for  a  handsome  sum.  which  he  in- 
vested in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shops.  In  the  spring  of 
|88|  he  built  the  hotel  on  the  corner  of  i-ifly-iirst  and  Butterheli 
streets,  known  as  the  Fifty-first  Street  House.  As  a  hotel-keeper 
he  has  been  very  successful,  and  he  is  looked  upou  as  one  ot  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  the  town  of  I-ake.  Vr.  Bracks  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Englewnod  Union  Veteran  Club,  and  a  stockholder  in 
the  Memorial  building  at  Lnglcwood,  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  Fire  Company  No.  1  of  Lake,  formed  in  1S73.  and  secre- 
tary for  seven  years.  '  Mr.  1  trucks  takes  an  active  part  in  town  elec- 
tions, and,  though  repeatedly  solicited,  has  declined  nonunions 
for  office. 

JEREMIAH  E.  BUCKLEY,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors,  etc.  i» 
a  native  of  Petcrboro.Canada.  bom  November  I.  iSs2.  He  moveii 
to  Btrrca.  Ohio,  when  quite  young,  where  he  was  engaged  in  gen- 
eral yvork,  working  for  six  years  in  a  stone  quarry,  manufacturing 
grindstones,  filling  the  position  of  assistant  foreman  for 
years.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1S60,,  continuing  in  general  *"r*' 
being  for  a  time  engaged  in  coffee  roasting.  After  the  lire  he  re- 
moved to  Trenton.  Mo.,  where  he  became  manager  for  the 
Seyving  Machine  Co-panv.  He  closed  out  in  the  panic  of  1-/3- 
aod  took  charge  of  the  Elmore  Hwisc  for  two  years.  Returning 
to  Chicago  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities.  He  came  WWK 
town  of  Lake  November  In,  1867,  and  at  once  engaged  in  hi>pre- 
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ent  business.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
District  No.  (>,  and  was  president  for  three  years.  He  built  at 
that  time  the  school-house  which  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Uucklev  is 
a  member  of  the  A.  O.  H.,  No.  17,  and  is  business  secretary'  of 
his  lodge 

CHARLES  CALDWELL,  M.  I).,  physician  and  surgeon,  is 
a  native  of  Kssex  County. Mass..  burn  in  184 1,  lie  received  his 
preparatory  education  at'  Phillips  Academy.  Andover,  Mass.  In 
May.  1862.  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  joining  the  Rhode  Island  Cav- 
alry, 7th  Squadron,  serving  for  some  five  months,  alter  which  he 
returned  to  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  in  the  summer  of 
1864.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  after  attending  a  course  of 
medical  lectures,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon's  Steward  in  charge  of 
the  gunboat  "Honduras,"  of  the  Fast  Gulf  Squadron,  on  which  he 
served  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  then  continued  his  medical 
studies,  graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1867,  whence  he 
went  to  Barter,  N.  H„  where  he  remained 'until  18(18,  when  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  practiced  about  a  year.  He  then  went  to  I  .a 
Salle.  III.,  from  there  to  Labette  County,  Kan.,  remaining  in  the 
Southwest  until  1S80,  and  finally  located  in  the  town  of  Lake, 
where  he  has  since  practiced  his  profession.  Its-sides  his  regular 
practice  the  Doctor  is  one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  the  South 
Side  Dispensary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  MUtpafl  Lodge  A.  F.  A: 
A.  M. 

D.  L.  CAR.MICHAEL.  attorney  at  law,  was  In.rn  at  Arcadia. 
Wayne  County.  N.  V.,  in  lS.43.and  when  young  his  parents  moved 
to  Michigan.  He  began  business  life  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Grand  l-cdge,  Mich  ,  following  that  occupation  for  a  short  time 
only.  In  August.  18I14,  he  enlisted  in  the  7th  Michigan  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  was  mustered  out  in  |uly,  18C15,  after  which  he  again 
taught  school,  and  during  vacation*  read  law  with  the  Hon.  |ohn 
W.  I.ongycar,  of  l-ansing,  Mich.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  the  fall 
of  1867,  and  attended  the  Union  I-aw  School,  graduating  there- 
from in  iSoS,  and  was  at  that  time  admitted  to  the  Har.  Mr.  Car- 
michacl  has  built  up  quite  an  extensive  practice.  He  made  his 
home  in  Hyde  Park  for  some  live  years,  and  while  residing  there 
took  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Association  of  Hyde  I'ark  during  ihe  year  1877.  In 
March.  1S71),  Mr.  Carmichacl  moved  into  the  town  of  I.ake.  He 
is  an  active  worker  in  local  politics,  is  a  strong  Republican,  and  a 
member  of  Cook  County  Central  Committee.  He  was  for  several 
years  specially  employed  by  the  town  of  Lake  to  prosecute  criminal 
cases,  and  in  May,  1SS2,  was  appointed  for  one  year  Public  1'rose- 
culor  forthc  town,  and  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  suecesslul  ad- 
vocate. He  is  a  member  of  the  I  Irand  l.'xlge  of  the  Knights  0/ 
Hnnnr.and  has  held  the  ottice  of  (irand  Dictator  since  April,  18S3, 
is  a  member  of  Whittier  Post.  ( I.  A.  R..  No.  7,  and  was  (or  a  term 
Commander  of  that  body.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Court  Enter- 
prise. L  0.  K.,  No.  36,  and  was  elected  at  Danville  in  February. 
1883,  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  High  Court  of 
the  I.  0.  F.  of  the  United  State-.. 

GF.ORGE  L.  CHATFIELD,  foreman  of  carpenter  depart- 
ment of  C. ,  K.  I.  &  P.  R.  K.  shops,  was  born  at  Tunbridgc,  Ver- 
mont, in  1844,  and  w  hen  very  young  his  parcnls  moved  to  Lock- 
port,  N.  V.,  and  later  to  Springtield.  Mass.,  where  he  learned  the 
carpenter  trade.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  came 
West,  locating  at  Davenport.  Iowa  in  18*13.  and  at  that  time  enter- 
ed the  employ  of  IhcC,  R.  I.  iV  P.  R.  R.  Co.  in  the  car  building 
shoos.  In  iS'kj  he  came  to  Cook  County,  III.,  located  in  the  town 
of  Lake,  and  since  that  period  has  filled  the  position  of  foreman 
in  the  carpenler  department  in  the  company's  shops  at  this  place. 
Mr.  Chatticld  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  municipal  af- 
fairs. He  was,  in  April,  1SS1,  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  the  town  of  Like,  and  re-elected  in  1883.  During 
1882  he  was  President  of  the  Hoard,  and  ha-.  for  the  past  three 
years,  also  in  connection  with  his  Trusteeship,  lieen  Water  Com- 
missioner of  the  town  of  Lake. 

REV.  ZEN  AS  Clll. MAN.  deceased,  was  Ixirn  in  Cenesco 
County,  N.  V.,  in  1820,  his  lather  being  a  llaptist  minister;  here 
he  spent  his  boyhood,  anil  in  1840,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  re- 
moved  to  Michigan,  where  he  commenced  farming.  During  his 
ten  years  of  (arm  experience  he  made  frequent  trips  to  the  Lake 
Superior  country  in  the  capacity  of  surveyor.  In  18.50,  when  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  united  with  the  llaptist  Church  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
Mich.,  being  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Sytvanus  Taft.  of  that  place. 
The  next  Sabbath  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  and  continued  pas- 
tor of  that  Church  for  rive  years.  Fruni  Mt.  Vernon  he  removed  to 
Rochester,  Mich.,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  Church  for  two  years. 
From  here  he  went  to  Ottawa,  [II.,  where  he  remained  pastor  of  the 
same  Church  twelve  years.  At  Ottawa  the  Church  made  a  great 
stride  under  his  ministry,  and  during  this  time  a  fine  church  was 
built,  and  the  day  it  was  dedicated  not  a  dollar  remained  to  be  paid 
upon  it,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  business  qualification  of  the 
man.  He  then  removed  to  the  Rock  Island  car  shops,  and  in  com- 
pany with  A.  C.  Prout,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  purchased  and 


subdivided  a  tract  of  land  thcTe.  This  being  in  1  Sfi7— t,S.  the 
County  Normal  School  excitement  soon  drew  him  into  public 
affairs,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  lie  was  elected  a  director 
of  this  school  district,  and  from  that  time  continued  to  be  a 
choice  of  the  people,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  F.ducation 
at  the  time  o(  his  death.  F'or  several  years  he  had  Ik-cii  president 
of  the  board,  and  only  withdrew  from  the  position  on  account  of 
i.i  I  ng  health  in  April  lasi  l-"n  m  1-71  t  1  1871  he  hd  1  the  Im- 
portant position  of  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  to  this 
position  he  devoted  his  entire  lime  and  talents.  In  the  fall  of  1873 
the  Holly  water-works  project  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Hoard  nf  Trustees.  Mr.  Colman,  then  Supervisor.  hrlirved  that  the 
time  had  come  to  put  in  the  works,  an<l  he  he-it  his  entire  strength 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  end.  The  history  of  the  Holly  water 
system  is  familiar  to  all.  To  the  wonderful  energy  of  Mr.  Colman 
is  due  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  untold  blessings  in  the  town 
to-day.  It  is  a  grander  monument  to  the  memory  than  a  mountain 
of  hewn  granite.  During  all  these  years  Mr.  Colman  had  been 
troubled  with  a  cancerous  affection  upon  his  face  and  weakness  of 
the  lungs,  and  frequently  his  health  was  so  jwior  that  he  was  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Zcnas  Colman  was  a  man  like 
whom  the  world  stands  in  need  of  many.  Energetic.  Hue,  without 
malice,  long  suffering  and  faithful  to  the  end  He  died  October 
5,  1875.  lie  was  married  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  in  1841.  to  Naomi 
Webb,  of  that  place.  She  still  resides  in  the  town  of  Lake  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Fogg  j  and  she  also  ha*  one  son. 
Martin  A.  Colman,  druggist,  of  t  hicago. 

A.  L.  CORV,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Adiian, 
Mich.,  in  1851.  and  educated  in  the  high  school  of  that  place.  In 
1S60,  he  studied  medicine  at  Hen  net!  Medical  College,  graduating 
in  1871.  He  practiced  on  the  West  Side  until  after  the  great  lite  of 
same  year,  and  his  was  the  first  doctor's  office,  burned  al  that  lime, 
after  which  he  immediately  liegan  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  town  of  Lake,  where  he  has  built  up  a  large  practice.  For 
three  years  he  was  local  surgeon  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.. 
resigning  in  1874  to  give  more  attention  to  his  private  practice. 
I  le  organized  in  September,  1880,  the  Health  Department  of  the 
town  of  Lake,  and  was  appointed  iH'pulv  Health  Commissioner, 
and  hail  full  charge  of  the  department  up  to  May.  1883.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  Mystic  Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  No.  758, 
and  was  elected  Master  of  the  same  in  December,  1SS2. 

V.  P.  CORV,  Justice  of  the  Peace. was  born  at  Seneca  County,  N. 
V.,  November  16,  l82<),  and  when  young  moved  to  Washtenaw 
County,  Mich.,  where  he  was  employed  in  saw  mills,  and  also  learned 
the  trade  of  carriage-maker  at  Saline,  Mich.  In  1847  he  enlisted 
in  the  1st  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  seven  months 
during  the  Mexican  War.  after  which  he  was  employed  at  his  trade 
in  Michigan.  About  1863  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  L.  S.  ,V 
M.  S.  K.  R.  in  the: r  shops  al  Adrian.  Mich.,  and  six  years  later 
came  to  Chicago  as  foreman  of  the  company's  freight  car  repair 
shops,  which  position  lie  filled  up  to  January  t,  1S77.  Mr.  Cory 
has  resided  in  the  town  of  Lake  since  1872  ;  in  1875  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees.  In  the  spring  of  1877  he  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  term  of  four  vears  and  re-elected 
in  1881.  He  is  a  member  of  Mystic  Star  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  this  place. 

FRED.  D.  CUM  MINGS,  manufacturer  of  carriages,  plat- 
form trucks,  etc.,  is  a  native  of  Tonawanda,  N.  V.,  born  in  1S45. 
He  was  reared  in  Ontario.  Canada,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith,  working  thcre'and  in  various  cities  of  the  States.  Com- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1870  he  was  employed  as  blacksmith  until  Sep- 
tember, t88o,  when  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Lake,  where  he  es- 
tablished his  present  business,  in  a  small  way.  yet  by  close  atten- 
tion anil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  he  has  attained 
much  success,  now  having  in  place  of  his  small  shop,  a  large,  com- 
modious one.  with  departments  for  blacksmithing,  carriage  trim- 
ming, painting  and  woodwork,,  employing  some  twenty-eight  men. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  Y.,  A.  (">.  V.  W.  and  S.K. 

THOMAS  DOUGHTY,  of  Thomas  Doughty  \  Son.  dealers 
in  groceries,  flour  and  feed,  was  born  in  Portland.  Me.,  in  1835, 
and  there  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  which  he  followed  some 
years  in  the  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  In  18711  he  came 
10 GOOlt  County  and  located  in  Chicago,  entering  the  employ  of 
the  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R,  shops  as  blacksmith.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Lake,  and  in  1873  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business.  In  addition  lo  this  he  has  a  livery  business. 
Mr  Doughtv  in  politics  is  a  Republican. 

JOSEPH  E.  DUNN,  dealer  in  Hour,  feed,  etc.,  is  a  son  of 
James  Dunn,  who  came  to  Chicago  at  a  very  early  day.  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  very  large  milk  business.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1 851),  and  a  few  years  later  his 
parenls  moved  to  the  town  of  Like.  For  some  years  he  assisted  * 
his  father  in  the  milk  business,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  entered  the 
employ  of  the  C,  R.  I.  Jv  P.  R.  R.  Co.  and  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith,  remaining  in  their  employ  some  seven  years.  In 
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March,  1S83,  he  embarked  in  hU  present  business,  having  a  nice, 
new  store,  and  is  one  of  the  enterprising  young  business  men  of 
this  locality.  His  father  still  resides  here,  and  he  lias  another  son, 
John  J.  Dunn,  who  i*  a  large  coal  merchant  in  the  immediate 
vicinity, 

P.  J.  Fl.VNN,  of  1*.  1,  Klynn  &  Co.,  dealers  in  coal,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1839  Coming  to  America  in  February,  1S63, 
he  remained  for  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia,  then  went  West  ami 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  I'aritie  Railroad. 
In  1969  he  came  10 the  town  of  1-akcand  engaged  in  business  as 
a  dealer  in  nines,  liquors,  etc.  In  August.  IMS,  in  connection 
with  other  pursuits,  he  embarked  in  the  coal  business,  and  in  April. 
1 883.  opened  his  coal  yards,  carrying  a  stock  of  some  3,000  tons. 
Mr  Ktynn  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  muncipal  aiTairs, 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  O.  A.  II.,  Division  No.  2(1. 

H.  C.  OOSEWISCH.  grocer,  was  born  at  Hnmewood,  Cook 
Co.,  III,.  December  6  1S51,  and  wart  reared  on  a  farm.  For< 
time  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery  house  in  Chicago.  He  < 
to  the  town  of  I^ike  in  May,  1882,  and  established  his  present 
business,    lie  has  a  nice  trade  and  a  good  store 

JOHN  LOWRIE  SMI  III  IIAI.L.  M.D..  physician  ami  sur- 
geon.  is  a  native  of  Fairmount.  Marion  Co.,  \V.  Va.  born  May  2. 
1842.  He  was  engaged  in  the  retail  drag  business,  and  studied 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  seven  years  prior 
to  1875.  In  the  winter  of  1*75  he  took  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Louisville.  K)\  At  the  close  o( 
the  session  he  returned  to  Wheeling.  W.  Va  ,  and  continued  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  until  1*77.  He  then  came  to  Chicago,  111., 
and  entered  Itennctt  Medical  College,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  February,  1S78.  Returning  at  the  close 
of  the  session  to  Wheeling.  W.  Va  ,  he  continued  the  practice  of 
medicine  until  August,  1881  when  he  moved  to  his  present  l.x  a- 
lion,  No.  1607  West  Forty-scvcnth  Street,  Chicago,  where  he  has 
established  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

BENJAMIN  HAWKINS,  dealer  in  furniture,  stoves,  etc., 
was  born  in  Somersetshire.  England,  in  1&47.  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  cabinet-maker,  and  followed  that  occupation  for  a  liveli- 
hood. In  iS<k)  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a 
journeyman  up  to  1871.  when  he  engaged  in  the  furniture  business. 
I  his  he  conducted  for  two  years,  after  whrch  he  fallowed  the  busi. 
ncss  of  |>aper  hanger.  In  May.  1879,  he  again  embarked  in  the 
furniture  business,  and  in  September,  1333,  moved  his  establish- 
ment to  the  town  of  Lake,  looting  at  his  present  place  of  busi- 
ness, Mr  Hawkins  carries  a  nice  stock  of  stoves,  furniture,  etc., 
and  also  docs  general  repairing, 

LOUIS  J.  HERZOG.  contractor  ami  builder,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many August  to,  1851,  and  alter  receiving  a  good  education  he  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  In  1873  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and  in  li^i  removed  to  the  town  of  Lake.  He  worked  most  of 
the  time  at  carpentry  until,  a  short  time  after  his  coming  to  the 
town  of  Ute,  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder. 
Mr.  llcrzng  is  a  thorough  mechanic  and  has  the  advantage  of  hay. 
ing  a  good  education,  lie  is  succeeding  well,  and  is  gradually  ex- 
tending his  operations.  During  the  building  season  he  employs 
some  fifteen  men,  Mr.  Her/og  was  married  in  Chicago  September 
24.  1870,  to  M,«  Augusta  Stahnke,  ami  this  union  has  been  blessed 
with  three  children— Emma  (deceased),  Martha  and  Otto 

FRED  HOFFMAN,  dealer  in  hardware.  Moves,  etc..' was  horn 
in  Chicago  April  3.  1S5,,.  and  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
or  that  city  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  o(  tinner 
with  Keene  Bros.,  tin  and  sheet-iron  workers,  etc.,  and  was  in  their 
employ  about  eight  years.  In  1880  he  engaged  in  the  hardware 
and  stove  business,  and  in  Apnl.  1882.  he  moved  to  the  town  of 
Lake.  Mr.  Hoffman  carries  a  large  assorted  stock  of  goods  and 
docs  quite  a  business  in  his  jobbing  department.  In  which  he  em- 
ploys several  men.  He  Is  a  young  and  enterprising  business  man 
arid  bus  fair  to  have  a  successful  career.  I  le  is  a  member  of  I  nterl 
Ocean  Council,  K.  A. 

.  GEORGE  W.  HOTAI.1NG,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born 
in  Onondaga  County,  N.  V..  in  ,335,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Onondaga  Academy  and  Fairmont  Seminary,  graduating  in  1853. 
He  read  law  at  Janesville,  N.  V.,  with  K.  S.  Gregory,  and  at  the 
Albany  Law  School-but  he  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  prac- 
ticing law,  and  engaged  in  Hour  milling.  During  the  late  Rebellion 
he  took  an  active  part  in  raising  funds  and  men  for  the  war.  Mr 
■  totaling  came  to  Chicago  in  March,  1W.3.  was  for  a  time  engaged 
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ADAM  HUTCHISON  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 
July  14,  1847.  and  after  receiving  a  good  education  was  IBJMCMitaj 
for  four  years  to  the  blacksmith  trade,  after  which  he  worked  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Scotland  and  England  as  a  ship  and  machine  t>Uck- 
smith.  In  the  spring  of  i805  became  to  Chicago.  <ind  was  cm- 
ployed  as  blacksmith  at  the  shops  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  k.  K.  Com- 
pany, for  some  time,  then  with  others.  In  IS70  lie  became  era- 
ployed  in  the  American  liridge  Works,  as  a  journeyman  in  the 
blacksmith  si.op — and  in  September.  1S77,  was  appointed  In  the 
position  of  foreman  of  the  shop.  Mr.  Hutchison  ha*  had  twenty 
two  years'  experience  at  his  trade. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON,  grocer,  was  born  in  Sweden  He- 
cembero,  1839,  and  ufier  leaving  school  for  thirteen  years  followed 
a  seafaring  life,  and  during  seven  years  of  that  period  was  caplair. 
of  a  vessel.  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Cook  County  in  June,  1S72.  am! 
located  in  the  tow  n  of  Lake.  For  six  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
car  building  department  at  the  shops  of  the  C,  R.  1.  A;  P,  R.  R. 
In  1S7S  be  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at  the  Slock  Vard*. 

EDWARD  KERl. IN.  grocer,  was  bom  in  Germany  Septem- 
ber 15,  1 84H,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  lie  came 
to  Chicago  in  1873.  and  for  seven  years  he  worked  at  his  trade.  Mr. 
Kcrlin  has  made  his  home  in  the  town  of  Lake  since  187;,  azx) 
opened  his  present  Imsiness  in  1S79. 

JAMES  I.EDDV.  dealer 
born  in  Ireland  in  1855  and  reared  on  a  (arm.  In  1S71  he  imaii- 
grated  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  carmj;e 
factory.  In  1875  Mr.  I  .eddy  came  to  Chicago,  was  employed 
about  two  year*  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  in  1 S77  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business.  'Two  years  later  he  purchased  a  lot  in  the  town 
of  I  ..ike  and  erected  a  stone  building,  into  which  he  moved  in  May, 
1883.  Mr.  I^eddy  is  an  active,  enterprising  business  man.  11c  is 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  Hibernians,  Division  No.  17. 

1IENKV  LI  NOSTRUM,  grocer,  was  born  in  S*ettal, 
October  19,  I  842,  and  reared  on  a  farm  until  thirteen  years  i>f  age. 
when  he  went  to  sea.  followed  it  for  live  years,  anil  was  for  a  time 
employed  in  the  ship  building  yards  at  Birkenhead,  England,  In 
I S63  be  came  to  New  York  and  entered  the  navy,  serving  on  She 
United  States  gunboat  "  Montgomery,"  and  afterward  was  second 
Quartermaster  on  the    United  Stales  frigate  "  Minnesota"  U* 


eighteen  months,  serving  in  all  up  to 
worked  as  a  carpenter  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
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1867  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  in  various  elevators  and  rsicii.-ig 
houses  as  a  carpenter.  In  June,  1S70,  he  moved  to  the  town  of 
Lake  and  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  in  the  shops  of  theC.  K.  1. 
&  P.  R.  R.  up  to  May.  18S0,  when  he  engaged  in  business  as  a 
contractor  and  builder,  and  while  so  engaged  built  Engine  House 
No.  5,  of  the  town  of  Lake.  A  year  later  he  took  the  management 
of  the  store  of  the  Co-operative  Company  ol  live  town  of  Lake,  and 
conducted  it  for  thirteen  months.  In  May.  1SS3,  he  engaged  in 
his  present  business.  He  is  one  of  the  urgani/crs  of  the  Swedish 
M.  K.  Church  of  this  place,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Truslecs. 

JOHN  LYONS,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  wa*  born 
in  Ireland  in  March,  1848,  and  reared  on  a  farm.    He  served  Jive 

and  in  1SO9  came  to  New 
ths.    In  1S71  he  CUM  1 


years  in  Her  Majesty' 
York,  where  he  resided 
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Chicago  and  engaged  in  businessas  a  retail  dealer  in  wines,  liquors 
'  cigars,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  line  of  business  ever 


sjnee.  In  1873  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Lake,  and  has  since 
continued  there.  Mr.  Lyons  is  an  active  politician  and  a  stanch 
I  lem.Krrat.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  General  Washington  Lodge, 
A.  O.  I". 

MAI.COM  Mr  MAR  TIN,  contractor  and  builder,  Jib*' 
the  province  Of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1835.  and  there  learned  the 
trade  of  cabinet-maker.  He  came  west  to  Illinois  in  tSt.3.  located 
at  Ottawa  and  followed  bis  trade,  lie  moved  to  the  town  of  Use 
in  i9<>8.  was  employed  as  a  carpenter,  ami  in  1875  l>egan  business 
a*  a  contractor  atu(  builder.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  building 
dwellings  and  business  houses,  does  an  extensive  business,  and 
gives  employment  to  some  forty  men.  , 

GEORGE  MARCH  BANK  was  born  in  Bradford.  England, 
October  31,  1821,  and  when  VTTJ  young  began  to  earn  hi*  W> 
hood,  working  on  railroads  in  various  capacities,  and  after  some 
years  of  service  tilled  the  position  ol  guard  and  then  conductor.  In 
'l«54  he  came  10  Canada,  where  be  also  followed  railroading.  Mr. 
Marchbank  came  to  Chicago  in  September,  1856.  and  at  that  time 
entered  the  employ  of  the  C,  K.  I.  &  P.  R.  R  Co.  as  as»«- 
man,  afterward  conductor,  then  vardmastcr.  and  in  May,  li>«,  u  v 
appointed  foreman  of  the  supply  department  at  the  conipam 
shops  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  has  been  in  the  cmplm  "i 
the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  for  about  twenty-seven  years.and  is  cm 
of  Ihcir  oldest  and  most  faithful  employes.  lie  has  resided  in  in* 
town  of  I„ake  since  October,  1BS3.  lie  was  formerly  a  resident  o 
Hyde  Park  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  charier  member  of  Mystic 
Star  Lodge,  A  F.  ft  A.  M,  .  „ 

J.  W.  MARLEY,  M  H„  was  born  in  Crawford  County 
Penn..  April  1 1,  .841.  son  of  James  Jackson  Marley,  a  nat»«  °< 
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I  hat  Stale.  The  Dnctor  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1366-67.  He 
GUM  to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1867.  located  in  New  Rutland, 
IjSallc  County, and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  Eighteen 
months  later  he  went  to  Washburn.  III.,  where  he  remained  sixteen 
months.  In  1870  he  went  to  I  hillicothr  and  built  up  a  large  practice. 
The  iKiclor  came  loCook  County  in  May,  1 3*75.  anil  located  in  the 
town  of  l  ake,  and  has  built  up  an  extensive  practice.  During  nil 
present  residence  lure  he  attended  lectures  at  llennelt  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago, graduating  therefrom  in  March, 1882.  He  isa  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Eclectic,  Medical  and  Surgical  Sjciety.  He 
has  recently  invented  anil  patented  the  elect  ro-magnctic  car  Signals, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  ol  this  na- 
ture ever  produced. 

LOUIS  MKKKI,  clerk  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department  and 
Smoke  Inspector,  was  born  in  Switzerland  November  23,  1844. 
His  fathur,  John  Merki,  came  to  New  York  in  |S$|.  and  resided 
at  Corning,  N.  V.,  for  several  years.  In  September.  1.S55,  he  came 
to  Chicago.  Louis,  after  rccci\ ing  a  good  education, was  employed 
in  the  mercantile  business  a*  a  clerk,  and  in  ituVj  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  in  partnership  with  his  father,  some  six  years.  I  le 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  concern,  and  embarked  in  the  com- 
mission business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Noel  ,v  Merki.  In  April, 
1871.  he  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward, 
Chicago,  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  commission  business 
to  give  full  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  otticc.  which  he  Idled  (or 
three  years.  He  was  subsequently  Meat  Inspector  at  the  Kin/ic- 
street  Market  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was  again  appointed  clerk 
of  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  for  two  years.  Mr.  Merki 
was  then  appointed  Milk  Inspector  for  the  city. tilling  that  position 
for  a  year,  after  which  he  was  again  appointed  clerk  of  the  Health 
l>epartment,  which  office  he  has  held  since.  In  connection  with 
his  other  duties  Mr.  Merki  has  also  l>eeii  Smoke  Inspector  for  the 
past  year.  In  I $76,  when  the  great  raid  was  made  against  the 
Stock  Yards  nuisances,  he  took  averv  active  part  in  it.  Mr.  Merki 
is  one  of  the  oldest  officer-,  of  the  Chicago  I  lealth  I  tepartment,  and 
is  hvorablv  known  throughout  the  entire  community.  His  home 
was  burned  in  the  great  lire,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in  the 
town  of  I  .akc. 

THOMAS  J.  NEWBERRY  WM  bom  in  Sweden  March  20. 
1S34,  w  here  he  learned  the  trade  of  pattern  ami  cabinet  maker,  and 
for  six  vcars  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mirrors,  cabinet 
work,  etc.  He  came  iii  the  spring  of  [I6i  to  U  Kalb,  III.,  where 
he  worked  two  and  one-half  years  as  a  cabinet-maker  :  then  moved 
to  Chicago  and  followed  pattern-making.  In  136.)  he  entered  the 
employ  of  thcC,  R.  I.  \  P.  R.  R..  and  followed  his  trade  in  their 
employ  for  about  thirteen  years  :  then  lor  a  time  in  Chicago.  Oc- 
tober 9.  18S2.  he  embarked  in  business  on  his'  own  account.  He- 
has  an  excellent  reputation,  and  has  turned  out  some  very  intricate 
pattern  work.  Mr.  Newberry  has  re>ided  in  the  town  of  Lake 
since  April,  l8ty.    He  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

EDWARD  O'CKADY  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1S30,  and  after 
leaving  school  followed  a  seafaring  lilc  (or  some  eighteen  years. 
He  served  some  two  years  in  the  Itritish  Navy  during  the  Crimean 
War.  Early  in  l86l  be  landed  in  lloston  and  enlisted  in  the  United 
Slates  Navy  and  served  two  years,  lie  then  came  to  Chicago,  re- 
enlisted,  and  was  made  Senior  OuartrrmasJcr  in  the  United  States 
naval  service,  serving  one  year.  Returning  to  Chicago  he  em- 
barked in  business  as  a  retail  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars, 
which  he  has  since*  followed.  In  I  MS,  moving  to  the  town  of 
Lake,  Mr.  O'Crady  superintended  the  laying  of  the  tirM  water  pipes 
in  the  town,  anil  also  the  first  brick  sewerage  built  in  l-ikc,  and  is 
an  active  worker  ill  local  politics. 

CHARLES  ol.M'HNER,  grocer,  was  born  in  Ccrmany  in 
1S47,  and  immigrated  to  New  York  in  186$,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  barber.  In  1S66  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  his  trade  for  about  four  years;  then  embarked  in  the  gro. 
cerv  business.  In  Julv.  1S74,  he  moved  to  his  present  location  in 
the  town  of  |j»kc.  He  has  built  up  quite  a  good  retail  trade  Mr. 
Olschncr  was  elected,  April  31,  ISS3,  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education  of  I H Bifid  No.  2. 

LUKE  OTOOLE,  dealer  in  wines,  liquors,  etc  .  was  born  in 
Ireland  April  27.  1S50.  and  immigrated  to  this  country  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  lie  came  to  Cook  County,  locating  in  the  town 
of  Lake,  where  he  was  first  engaged  in  a  brick  yard,  afterward  in 
packing  houses.  In  1868  he  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co., 
working  for  them  and  others  until  May  15.  1876.  when  he  com- 
■Need  his  present  business,  lie  was  a|ipointed  a  member  of 
School  Hoard,  District  No.  6,10  fill  an  unexpired  term  early  in  1S7S. 
elected  in  1S79,  and  again  in  April.  1S82,  for  a  three-years"  term, 
and  was  president  of  the  board  for  three  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  A.  O.  II.,  Division  6. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  PETERSON,  dealer  in  builders 
materials,  was  liorn  in  Sweden  April  14,  1843.  and  there  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet-maker.    In  June.  1864,  lie  immigrated  to  New- 


York  and  entered  the  employ  of  Herring  &  Co.,  sife  manufacturers, 
in  the  wood-work  department.  This  lirm  sent  him  West  to  their 
establishment  in  Chicago,  in  1866,  to  take  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment in  their  factory  in  that  city.  Subsequently  he  did  the  work 
under  contract,  remaining  with  them  until  1S74. '  Mr.  Peterson,  in 
connection  with  other  pursuits,  oprm-d  a  small  furniture  store 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago.  In  1871  he  sold  it  out  and 
began  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  which  he  carried  on  for  two 
years.  In  January,  1874,  he embarked  in  business  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  Peterson  \  Co..  dealers  in  build- 
lngJ  materials.  In  1S7S  they  opened  a  branch  establishment  in  I  he 
town  of  Lake,  near  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  partnership  in 
February,  18S1,  Mr.  Peterson  took  this  store  He  carries  a  large 
stuck  of  liimlH-r.  sash,  door-  and  other  kinds  of  builders'  materials, 
Mr.  Peterson  is  a  member  of  the  A.  i*  A.  M.,  Apollo  Lodge, 
No.  642. 

PATRICK  PIIELAN.  grocer,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1832, 
and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1S53  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  employed  in  various  capacities  until  Octolier.  1856,  when  he 
moved  west  to  Kane  County,  ill.,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  following  year  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed 
in  the  livery  business  up  to  i>(it>,  when  hi-  engaged  in  the  grocery 
trade,  in  which  he  still  continues.  Mr.  Phelan  removed  to  the 
town  of  I  ake  ill  tHso. 

GEORGE  D.  PLANT,  superintendent  of  School  District  No. 
6,  town  of  Lake,  is  a  native  of  Bolton,  Mass  .  born  February  22, 
1839.  In  I S43  he  came  west,  settling  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  place.  He  commenced  hi* 
career  as  a  teacher  in  185S,  in  Wisconsin,  in  1S59  he  came  to 
Chicago,  teaching  school  at  South  Chicago  for  two  years,  also  at 
various  places  in  Cook  County,  and  was  principal  of  the  l.emnnl 
public  schools  for  several  year-.  In  1S67-68  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  Chicago  Law  InMiuilc.  In  1S73  he  was  elected  Superin- 
temU.nl  of  Schools  of  Cook  County,-  III  ,  serving  a  term  ol  four 
years,  but  for  some  time  subsequent  to  this  he  did  no|  engage  in 
teaching.  In  April,  isSo,  fie  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. He  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Like  since  1 S74.  and  isa 
member  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  the  Chicago 
Institute  of  Education.  He  is  connected  with  the  Irish  National 
League,  being  president  of  the  Sarsfield  branch. 

VVILLIA  M  It  )RT,  real  estate  broker,  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  old  settlers.  He  is  a  native  of  Fayette  County, 
Ind.,  being  born  December  30.  1S4 1 ,  and  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm,  near  Waterloo,  m  thai  county.  In  1863  he  came  to  Chicago 
ami  engaged  in  business,  in  company  with  hi-*,  brother,  Silas  W. 
Port,  under  the  style  of  Port  Bros.,  dealers  in  produce.  Of  this 
they  disposed  eighteen  months  later,  and  embarked  in  the  real  es- 
tate business,  which  they  earned  on  until  the  decent*  of  his  brother 
in  I 873,  after  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged until  187(1.  when  he  again  started  in  business  as  a  broker. 
Mr.  Port  transferred  his  place  of  residence  to  the  town  of  Lake  in 
March.  1881,  where  he  is  now  residing  with  his  family,  consisting 
of  wife  and  two  sons. 

|i  1 1 1  N  KOlH.KKS  was  born  at  Ashton.  England,  January  25, 
183s.  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  at  which  he  worked 
in  various  parts  of  that  country.  In  1 858  he  came  to  America,  and 
followed  his  trade  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  also  in  the  city  of 
ltuffalo,  N.  Y„  up  to  1S63,  when  became  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Rodg- 
er* sul>w-iienik- entered  the  employ  of  the  United  Slates  Covcrn- 
ment  as  machinist  in  the  Covernuicnt  shops  at  Chattanooga.Te- 
maining  there  some  three  months,  lie  was  then  similarly  employ- 
eel  on  various  railroads  in  the  South  and  in  Chicago.  Deci-mln-r 
12.  1 868,  he  became  employed  in  the  American  Bridge  Works,  and 
since  April,  1883,  has  been  foreman  of  the  machinery  department. 
He  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Lake  since  July,  187",  and  has  ac- 
cumulated a  nice  property. 

HERMAN  SC 1 1 M  I  DT.  druggist,  was  born  in  Ccrmany  in  1851, 
educated  at  1 1  esse- Darmstadt,  and  served  four  years  as  an  appren. 
ticc  in  the  drag  business  He  came  to  Chicago  in  I  Sty.  and  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug -.tore  up  to  1 876,  w  hen  he  commenced 
business  for  himself.  In  May.  1883.  he  disposed  of  his  stock,  and 
in  |uly  moved  to  the  town  of  Lake  ami  opened  a  drug  store  there. 
Mr.  Schmidt  is  an  old  and  experienced  druggist,  and  bids  fair  to 
have  a  successful  career. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHNEIDER,  druggist,  was  tKirn  in  Bavaria 
in  1847.  A  year  later  his  father,  Jacob  Schneider,  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1S50  located  in  Chicago  I  le  graduated  at  the  llerea 
College  ol  Pharmacy,  Ohio.  Augustus  began  business  life  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  For  several  years  In-  clerked  in  a  drug  store 
in  Chicago,  then  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  for  five  years  he 
was  employed  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Cook 
Countv  and  located  in  the  town  of  Lake,  having  purchased  the 
small  drug  store  of  S.  B.  West.  Mr.  Schneider  has  now'  a  fine 
store,  and  has  built  up  a  large  business.    I  le  is  a  member  of  lnter- 
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Ocean  Council.  R.  A.,  and  holds  the  oflice  of  collector  for  that 
body;  is  also  a  charter  member  of  Court  Enterprise,  I.  O.  F. 

r  Kill)  SKEI.ICiE,  grocer,  was  born  in  t.ermaiiv  in  1S40.,  and 
came  to  New  Vork  City  in  1864.  lie  lias,  sinrc  beginning  his 
business  career,  always  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  For 
a  short  time  he  resided  in  Wisconsin,  ami  in  iSb).  coming  to  Chi- 
cago, clerked  in  3  grocery  house  for  about  four  years,  ami  in  1*73 
opsnod  in  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
the  town  of  Lake.  He  has.  a  nice  store,  and  has  a  large  trade. 
-Mr.  Seeligc  is  a  member  of  llatlon  Lodge.  1.  ().  «>.  F. 

CHARLES  II.  SHATTUCK,  was  born  in  Essex  County,  N. 
V.,  in  tS>4,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  He  however  displayed  a 
natural  talent  for  wo<al  and  mechanical  work,  and  finally  became 
employed  as  a  carpenter.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  November.  1854. 
and  for  seven  years  was  employed  as  a  carpenter,  and  he  did  also 
considerable  contract  and  ioithing  work.  After  this  he  manufact- 
ured stairs  for  builders,  which  he  followed  for  about  six  years.  Mr. 
Shattuck  was,  during  the  war  of  the-  Rebellion,  three  year*  in  the 
south  engaged  in  bridge  building,  two  years  with  L.  II.  Ikx.mcr, 
and  one  year  with  the  V.  S,  Covernmcnt.  In  1868  he  became  cm' 
ployed  in  the  American  Itridge  Works,  at  this  place.  For  several 
years  he  worke.l  as  a  journeyman  in  the  company's  pattern  shop, 
and  was  then  appointed  foreman  of  the  same.  lie  has  a  natural 
gift  for  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  is  a  very  capable  man  in 
his  department.  Mr.  Shattuck  has  made  his  heme  in  Hvde  Park 
for  the  past  six  years. 

J.  SIFBRF.CHT  &  CO.,  contractors,  carpenters  and  builders 
Julius  U  Mebrecht.  af  this  firm,  was  bom  in  Ocrmanv  in  1S48.  and 
after  leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  (n  1864  he  im- 
migrated to  Chicago,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  until 
in  1874,  when  he  began  to  do  business  as  a  contract.*.  Ik-  has 
done  considerable  building  in  the  town  of  I  .akc.  where  he  moved 
in  the  spring  of  l88l.    In  the  fall  of  KSs,  he  became  associated 

office      rrrr,'  K-  }l  ,,cmli'^-1n'1  «!*"«'  «  real  estate 

omte.  1  ne  lirm  do  a  large-business  in  contracting  an.l  building 
g.v.rig  employment  to  upward  of  thirty  men.  I  hey  also  have  an 
establishment  where  they  carry  a  large  stock  of  builders  materials. 
Mr.  Mebrecht  has  l*en  successful  in  his  business,  and  owns  eon- 
s.dcrabl.  real  estate  >n  this  vicinl  v.    He  is  a  member  of  the  A  F 

M  1  SSL**  l?>*!i  .No-  S7«:  Chicago  Chapter.  R.  A. 
>L.  and  a  charter  member  of  [.  O.  0,  F„  Hyde  Cark  Lodge.  No. 

.  iSHN  H-cSLTOCKS  W1,s  bo,n  in  England  in  t847.  and  came 
to  t  hirago  with  his  parents  in  lSj6,  where,  after  leaving  school 

hr.  ""he  toth  U.sconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  an.l  served 

I    s  i.    o"   o    ,  •   5  \[T-  ^'"'^  cntvnii  «l'c- employ  of  the  C.  R. 
.u  .  ,  Ul,cn  ttK'  cumP-my  moved  their  shops  in 

car  build.ng  department,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  foreman 
of  the  company  s  repair  shops  in  Chicago,  which  p.rsition  he  still 
occupies.  He  ,s  a  member  of  the  F.nglewo„d  Veteran  Club,  and  a 
charter  member  of  tin-  Mystic  Star  Lodge   \  F    &  A  \1 

Mich  2?!!  TEV\l£E'  WaS  a«  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich    in  1*4,.  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  began  to  Kmk  for 

-me  MC  ,cUl!'.mcd  ,ha!  busi"*»  lhrre 

some  years,  and  also  111  Springfield  and  Hloomington,  111.  In 

June,  if*,;,  he  came  to  t  lucago,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk 

hc?ow7oM J,l"  Jt'  "i76i  hC  7™**  fn  '"e  dnig  business  in 
the  t  mn  of  Lake.  Mr  1  erhune  began  in  a  very  small  way.  but 
has  by  ndusiry  and  close  attention  ,„  business,  built  up  a  large 
trade.  He  ,s  connected  with  Mystic  Star  Lodge  A  F  V  \  M 
and  a  member  of  F  M.  JarreU  Chapter,  K.  A.  M  Knglew..  d' 
and  Apollo  C.ommandcry,  Chicago.  k  '• 

1  ,R)I!X„  Vos-  «>n<™ctor  and  builder,  was  born  in  Holland 
July  24.  ,*£  where  he  learned  his  trade,  that  of  carpent'  He 
immigrated  ,0  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  ,  872  and  follow^  ,  ,  | ride 
as  a  journeyman,  b„!  for  the  past  eight  years  has  carried  on  h  si 
nessas  :l  C(,ntrac,c«-  and  builder.  In  t^er.  m,  V  bum 
house  to  ,he  town  of  Like,  where  he  now  reside..  Mr.  Vos  s  an 
active  worker,  docs  considerable  business  in  his  |j„e    and  1  ." 

K&?r?!"  Un  mCn-  ,,c  is  «  m™'«  of  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  America.  St.   ames  liranch,  No  17-  c.unouc 

age<o>^,^'lve',<M,NV-  IT  .846,  and  a.  the 

™-i         i  £  JT   .  carae  *'"h  ''is  parents  to  Michigan,  w her,- he 

=\ isassfwaseSrs 

h,l^'^'l^^^^,Ma^..  T1*  bridge  works 


,  „_  ,  «   1  11c-  cir:ogc  works 

1  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Rust  &  Cool- 


Idge,  anil  Mr.  Wcatheison  acts  as  their  superintendent  at  the  v_. 
He  is  a  thorough  mechanic  and  engineer,  having  had  a  large  e*pe 
rience  in  this  particular  class  of  manufacturing. 

CHARLES  F.  WITT,  dealer  in  flour,  feed,  etc.,  was  bom 
to  Germany  in  1 851.  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1870.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  brick. mason  and  followed  it  for  about  seven  years.  Ia 
April,  1877.  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Lake  and  established  his  pres. 
cut  business  in  a  small  way,  and  has  built  up  quite  a  nice  trade. 

THOMAS  C.  ZEALAND,  coal  dealer,  is  a  native  of  England. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  very  young,  locating  in  New  Yurie, 
where  he  partly  learned  his  trade,  that  of  a  machinist,  which  be  bil- 
lowed in  various  cities  of  New  York.  Michigan,  Canada  and  other 
places.  He  moved  to  the  town  of  Lake  September  1,  1S6K.  being 
then  thirty  years  old.  coming  from  Flint,  Mich.,  to  put  up  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  new  shops  of  the  C,.  R.  I.  &  I>.  R.  R..  leaving  charge 
of  it  as  foreman  for  six  years.  In  1874  he  established  the  cecd 
business  at  this  place  and  also  carried  on  a  branch  yard  at  Englc- 
wood  from  1878  to  July.  16S3.  He  Ls  a  member  of  Mystic  Star 
IxnJge.  No.  758.  A.  F.  &  A.  M„  and  was  one  of  the  organiren 
and  treasurer  from  its  organisation  in  August.  1877,  to  the  present 
time. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Company,  of 
Chicago,  was  incorporated  under  a  special  charter  from 
the  State  Legislature,  approved  February  13,  1S65.  The 
incorporators  were  John  L.  Hancock,  Virginitn  A.  Tur- 
pi". Roswel  M.  Hough,  Sidney  A.  Kent,  Charles  M.  C'ul- 
bcrtson,  I.yman  Blair,  1,.  Sykes,  Jr.,  George  \V.  Cass, 
James  F.  Joy,  John  F.  Tracy,  Timothy  B.  Ulackstone, 
Joseph  H.  Moore,  John  S.  Barry,  Homer  E.  Sargent, 
Burton  C.  Cook,  John  B.  Drake,  William  D.  Judson, 
David  Kreigh,  and  Joseph  Sherman.  These  yards  con- 
stitute the  largest  live-stock  center  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore they  were  started,  there  were  several  yards  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  city,  to  which  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
were  taken  to  await  re-shipment  or  purchase  by  home 
dealers.    The  first  regular  catile-vards  were  opened  in 
1S48,  at  what  was  then  called  the  Bulls  Head,  at  the 
junction  of  Madison  Street  with  Ogden  Avenue  In  1S56 
John  B.  Sherman  leased  antl  opened  the  Myrick  Yards, 
on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,    which  were  capable  of 
accommodating  five  thousand  cattle  and  thirty  thou- 
sand hogs.     The  yards  were  reached  by  the  Michi- 
gan Central  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads,  and  were 
for  a  number  of  years  cjuitc  popular  with  .shippers.  In 
185S  the  Michigan  Southern  Yards,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1852,  became  of  some  prominence  as  a 
cattle  market.    Thcv  were  under  the  management  of 
Thomas  Nicolcs  until  1862,  when  thev  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ira  Smith  &  Co.    Next  came  the  Fort  Wayne 
Yards,  on  the  West  Side,  at  the  corner  of  Stewart 
Avenue  and  Mitchell  Street.    These  were  small,  but  by 
the  use  of  two-story  pens  managed  to  accommodate 
considerable  stock.     The  Cottage  Grove  Yards  were 
opened  in  June,  1862,  by  C.  F.  Loomis  &  Co.  They 
never  became  popular,  however,  and  were  soon  discon- 
tinued.   In  the  fall  of  1864  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qtrincy  Railroad  Company,  with  J.  C.  Dorr  and  other 
capitalists,  opened  yards  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  river,  but  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  city,  they 
did  but  little  business.  By  that  time  the  live-stock  tratle 
at  this  point  had  reached  such  proportions  that  much 
valuable  time  was  lost  in  handling  the  stock  between  the 
several  yards.    Cattle  had  often  to  be  transferred  from 
one  yard  to  another,  over  .sinuous  and  tortuous  switches 
and  side  tracks,  involving,  as  the  railroad  companies 
discovered,  an  immense  expense  to  them  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  their  rolling  stock.     To  the  most  casual 
Observer  it  became  apparent  that  there  must  be  concen- 
tration of  this  growing  traffic,  and  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  object  there  should  lie  union  yards,  cen- 
trally located,  at  which  could  be  received  and  handled 
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all  the  live  stock  shipped  to  this  market.  So  obvious 
was  the  necessity  for  something  of  this  kind,  that  when 
in  the  fall  of  11864  Bte  pros|>cctus  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Company  was  issued,  it  was  followed 
by  the  almost  immediate  subscription  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  §1,000,000.  of  which  sum  §915,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiacy,  Illinois 
Central,  Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central,  Pitts- 
burgh. Fort  Wayne  Si  Chicago,  Chicago  &  North-West- 
em,  Knck  Island,  Chicago  Jt  Alton,  and  the  Chicago  & 
Danville  railroad  companies.  On  the  completion  of  the 
organization  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  Tim- 
othy I!.  Hlackstone,  president;  F.  H.  Winston,  secretary: 
Robert  Nolton,  assistant  secretary. 

On  the  1  st  of  June.  1S65,  ground  was  broken  for 


Convenient  access  to  every  portion  of  the  yards  is 

afforded  by  means  of  an  excellent  system  of  streets  and 
alleys,  which  traverse  the  plat  regularly  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  on  the 
same  principles  which  would  govern  the  arrangement 
of  a  well  regulated  city.  From  the  main  entrance,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Transit  House,  and  extending  west- 
wards past  the  Hank  and  Exchange  liuilding,  to  a 
section  which,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  was  unbroken 
prairie,  but  which  is  now  covered  will)  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  packing  houses  in  the  I'nited  States, 
runs  a  broad  street  which  is  called  Centre  Avenue.  In- 
tersccting  this  avenue  neat  the  Kxchange  Building  is 
another  wide  thoroughfare  named  Sherman  Avenue.  It 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  seventy-live  feet  wide. 


UNION  STOCK  VARUS 


the  yards  on  Halstcd  Street,  and  the  work  of  construe- 
tion  was  pushed  with  such  vigor,  that  on  Christmas 
Dav  of  the  SUUIK  year  the  yards  were  opened  for  busi- 
ness. Extensive  in  size  and  admirably  arranged,  with 
a  large  and  handsome  brick  hotel,  a  commodious  Bank 
and  Kxchange  building,  conveniently  constructed  scale- 
houses,  and  a  perfect  system  of  pens  of  every  approved 
description,  the  yards  began  business  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices.  By  means  of  special  tracks,  they 
are  connected  with  every  railroad  centering  in  Chicago; 
while  the  facilities  for' the  loading  and  unloading  of 
stock  are  of  such  a  perfect  character  that  the  work  of 
receiving  and  shipping  is  accomplished  with  the  great- 
est dispatch. 

The  yards  comprise  the  north  half  of  Section  5, 
Township  38  north,  range  u  east,  containing  three 
hundred  and  forty- five  acres,  in  rectangular  form,  a 
mile  in  length  by  one-half  mile  in  width.  They  are  laid 
off  in  four  grand  divisions,  designated  respectively,  as 
Divisions  A,  B,  C  and  D.  These  are  again  subdivided 
into  blocks  or  squares,  which  are  designated  by  num- 
bers. The  blocks  are  cut  up  into  pens  of  different 
sizes;  some  being  of  the  capacity  of  a  single  car,  while 
the  largest  are  eighty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet. 


and  is  the  principal  street  of  the  yards.  Running  across 
these  avenues  are  many  others  leading  from  the  pens  to 
the  loading  and  unloading  shutes  of  the  different  rail- 
roads. The  total  length  of  the  streets  and  alleys  ex- 
ceeds twenty  miles. 

Of  the  entire  area  of  the  yards  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  are  devoted  to  business  purposes,  that  is, 
including  pens,  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  hotel,  bank 
and  exchange  buildings,  scale  house,  etc.,  but  exclusive 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  packing  houses.  The 
common  expression  is  "two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
under  plank,"  as  the  |>ens  are  all  floored  with  heavy 
planking;  those  for  sheep  and  hogs  being  also  covered. 
There  arc  now  in  the  yards  twelve  hundred  cattle  pens, 
and  sixteen  hundred  hog  and  sheep  pens.  These  give 
the  yards  a  capacity  for  accommodating  twenty-live 
thousand  cattle,  (me  hundred  anil  fifty  thousand  hogs 
and  ten  thousand  sheep;  l>esides  furnishing  at  their  im- 
mense snte  stables  quarters  for  fifteen  hundred  horses. 
In  short  such  are  the  facilities  that  no  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  cars  of  stock  can  be  handled  daily. 

Connecting  the  pens  with  each  other,  and  the  sev- 
eral alleys,  are  over  four  thousand  gales,  admitting  of 
every  convenience  in  handling  stock,  and  providing 
against  the  confusion  and  trouble  which  would  attend 
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the  mixing  of  droves.  From  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  manifested  by 
the  managers  of  the  yards,  and  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  add  to  the' already  splendid  opportunities 
Which  they  afford.  An  instance  of  this  is  found,  in  the 
erection  by  the  company,  some  years  ago,  of  an  elevated 
roadway,  or  viaduct,  by  which  stock  designed  for  any  of 
the  numerous  slaughtering  establishments,  can  be  read- 
ily and  safely  transferred  from  any  portion  of  the  yards. 
There  are  now  several  of  these  viaducts  completed  and 
more  arc  being  built  as  they  are  needed.  The  railroad 
facilities  of  the  place  are,  it  is  believed,  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  can  be  desired,  and  are  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  see  them,  or  who  have  occasion  to  test 
their  efficiency.  Eighteen  of  the  leading  lines  center 
there,  and  in  their  connections  and  side-tracks  employ 
over  ninety  miles  of  track.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the 
yards  are  the  tracks  of  the  Michigan  Central.  Michigan 
Southern,  Pittsburgh  &  Fort  Wayne,  and  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louis  roads.  These  lines  come  in  from 
the  east,  and  their  side  tracks  run  by  the  side  of  unload- 
ing shutes  of  such  Jength  that  an  entire  train  can,  if  it  is 
desired,  be  discharged  at  once.  Parallel  to  the  shutes 
of  these  roads  are  those  of  the  Chicago,  Hurlington  i\r 
Quincy  and  the  Illinois  Central,  which  roads  also  ap- 
proach from  the  cast.  Upon  the  curve  described  by 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  grounds  and  the 
platforms  and  shutes  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  on  the  west,  are  the  water 
tanks,  wood  yards,  coal  bins,  turn  tables,  and  passenger 
station;  in  fact  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first-class  depot 
are  found  on  the  grounds.  Everything  is  complete,  and 
all  arrangements  arc  so  made  as  to  prevent  difficulty 
and  confusion 

The  drainage  is  admirably  constructed,  although  it 
has  reached  us  present  stale  of  perfection  only  after  an 
immense  outlay  of  both  capital  and  labor.  In  the  begin- 
ning, one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  construction  of  the  yards  was  the  wet  and  undrained 
condition  of  the  land.    The  selected  site  was  a  low 
marshy  prairie,  and  hence  nothing  short  of  the  most 
thorough  drainage  could  have  rendered  them  lit  for  the 
uses  intended.     The  system  of  drains  is  now  an  excel- 
lent one.  the  total  length  of  which  is  more  than  fifty 
miles.    By  them  land  which  was  once  considered  as 
almost  worthless,  on  account  of  its  character,  has  been 
transformed  into   well  drained  and  valuable  ground 
Much  care  has  also  been  taken  in  the  construction  of 
the  pens  to  have  them  perfectly  dry.    Large  sills  of 
timber  are  first  laid,  and  upon  them  are  secured  three- 
inch  joists.  On  this  foundation  a  planking  of  three-inch 
pine  is  placed  and  nailed  fast.    As  the  floors  are  raised 
from  the  ground,  the  pens  arc  thus  effectively  drained 
wni  e  the  system  of  sewers,  which  penetrate  every  |wrt 
of  the  yards,  readily  carries  off  ail  surplus  water.  There 
is  also  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  stock 
which  has  been  obtained  by  sinking  six  artesian  wells  to 
an  average  depth  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
t  he  hrst  well  was  commenced  May  14,  1866.  and  on 
the  ,50th  of  October  of  the  same  year  water  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  feet.  The 
other  wells  have  been  put  down  from  time  to  time  as 
needed,  and  in  each  case  the  water  obtained  has  been 
found  to  be  highly  charged  with  mineral  qualities  The 
flow  of  water  from  one  of  these  wells  alone  is  estimated 
at  thc  surtace  to  be  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
gal  ons  da,ly;  but  as  the  tanks  from  which  the  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  troughs  are  situated  forty-five  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  stream  loses  so  much  force  that 
the  yield  at  this  point  is  reduced  to  four  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  gallons  daily.  Owing  to  the  mineral 
character  of  these  waters  they  arc  entirely  unsuitcil  for 
mechanical  purposes,  such  as  supplying  steam  boilers, 
etc..  and  to  meet  this  demand,  for  the  packing  and 
other  establishments  at  thc  yards,  a  direct  and  regular 
supply  is  taken  from  Lake  Michigan. 

There  is  located  at  these  yards  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant horse  markets  in  the  United  States.  The  sale 
stables,  built  and  owned  by  the  company,  are  models  irf 
convenience,  and  are  capable  of  accommodating  fifteen 
hundred  head  of  horses. 

In  1870  thc  company  began  thc  construction  of  a 
canal  which,  as  an  enterprise,  is  to  be  numbered  among 
the  leading  features  of  these  yards.  Already  abundant 
highway  and  railway  connections  had  been  made,  by 
which  stock  could  be  brought  into  thc  yards  from  any 
part  of  the  city  or  neighborhood,  but  it  was  also  thought 
necessary  to  have  direct  and  easy  communication  at  thc 
Stock  Yards  with  l^ake  Michigan  by  water.  To  this  end 
the  canal  was  projected — the  site  of  which  is  west  of 
Halsted  Street  and  in  a  direct  line  with  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  Its  bed,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  and  sixteen  feet  deep,  has  been  completed  from 
its  connecting  point  with  the  east  branch  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  South  Branch  of  thc  Chicago  River,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tucker  Street.  But  the  great  change  in  thc 
manner  of  transporting  live  stock,  which  was  formerly 
largely  done  by  lake  vessels  to  the  railroads  of  the 
county,  has  in  a  great  degree  lessened  the  usefulness  of 
this  canal,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  It  still  has,  however,  no  little  commercial 
importance,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  medium  through 
which  lumber,  coal,  salt  and  heavy  freight  coming  in  hy 
vessel  can  be  landed  convenient  to  a  market  at  thc 
yards;  and  indeed  within  the  past  few  years  several 
large  lumber  and  coal  yards  have  sprung  up  along  the 
docks  of  the  canal,  and  quite  an  extensive  business  is 
done  each  year. 

The  actual  selling  of  the  stock  at  the  yards  is  largely 
done  by  commission  firms,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number,  located  in  the  Exchange  Building  already 
mentioned.  These  men  arc  a  decided  advantage  to  thc 
shipper,  enabling  him.  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  market,  to  hold  his  stock  until  better  prices  can  be 
obtained.  The  country  dealer,  too,  can  consign  his 
his  stock  designed  for  this  market  direct  to  some 
reliable  firm  of  commission  men,  who  receive  and  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  retaining  for  their  pay 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  sales. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank  has  long 
been  a  recognized  institution  of  this  great  market. 
Practically  it  is  a  clearing  house  ;  bv  it  the  commission 
dealer  is  enabled  to  transmit  the  proceeds  of  his  sales 
to  his  principal  in  the  country,  with  promptness  and  dis- 
patch. Sellers  who  receive  money  in  the  yards  find  it 
safer,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  to  deposit  funds  in  a 
bank  on  the  ground,  through  which  they  can  be  securely 
transmitted  to  their  home.  As  a  means  of  direct  com- 
munication between  country  bankers  and  the  city.  It  II 
a  valuable  agent.  Banks  and  bankers  in  thc  interior 
having  a  stock  trade,  open  regular  accounts  with  the 
Stock  Yards  Bank,  and  are  thus  able  to  secure  dispatch 
in  the  transaction  of  their  business,  as  w  ell  as  reliable 
information  concerning  thc  frequent  yet  important 
fluctuations  in  thc  trade.  The  first  officers  of  the  bank 
were  Samuel  M.  Nickcrson.  president ;  Edward  & 
Stickney,  cashier;  and  S.  M.  Nickcrson,  William  F 
Tucker,  John  Adams,  George  Webster,  Mancel  Talcott 
and  George  C.  Walker,  directors.  The  application  for 
thc  charter  was  made  February  29,  186S,  and  on  March 
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12,  of  the  same  year,  the  bank  was  formally  opened  for 
business.  The  present  officers  are  Flmer  Washburn, 
president  ;  George  Conrad,  cashier  ;  Charles  Jameson, 
assistant  cashier.  The  directors  are  Elmer  Washburn, 
George  E.  Conrad,  Stephen  1$.  koath,  George  T.  Will- 
iams and  Samuel  M.  Nickcrson. 

There  arc  at  the  yards  over  thirty  larj,'c  (Kicking 
houses,  the  capacities  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  table,  are  enormous.    These  houses  are  situ- 


669 

ated  just  west  of  and  adjoining  the  yards,  and  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres.  In  the  (lacking 
district,  htitjs,  cattle  and  sheep, aggregating  to  the  num- 
ber of  millions,  are  annually  slaughtered  ;  their  prod- 
ucts in  various  forms  finding  their  way  into  tin-  (call- 
ing markets  of  the  civilized  globe.  'The  following  table 
is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  packing  seasons  of 
1882-83,  showing  also  the  total  packs  from  1868  to 
1872  : 


Armour  Ac  Co  

Allcrton  Packing  Co  

Anglo-American  Pack.  &  Prov.  Co. 

Arnold  &  Co  

Baldwin,  lio.  \  i  \  Co  

Botsford.  II.  &  Co  

Chicago  Packing  He  Provision  Co. . . 

Cudahy.  John  

Carpenter,  W.  O.  &  Son  

Davie*,  Atkinson  &  Co  

Doud.  L  Ii.  ft  Co   

Denny,  Henry  \  Son  

Damhkc  &  Fischer  

Kerguson,  J.  C.  &  Co  

Klannigan  &  IlofI  

I  lately  Bros   

Higgin*.  to.  \V.  &  Co  

Jones  &  Siiles  ...   

Lees,  Hendricks  &  Co  

Murphy.  It.  V.  Tacking  Co  

Moran  iV  llealey   

Silbcrhorn,  W.  II  

Teufel.  Son  \  Co   

Tol>cy.V  Hi>oth   

Underwood  \  Co  

I'nrath.  Charles  

Olhcr  hoiltci   


SIMMER  PACKINi;.  M.VIi, 
I  TO  OCT.  31 


No.  Hr*,. 


524,01* 

4.94') 
3»9.5*> 

lo.Njo 


44-3W  ")7-54 


I  O2.3O0 


70, 1  68 

55.'V>3 
3.»3<> 
41.071 


36,416 


Totals  

racking  of  seavm 
I'acking  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  sc.is,.n 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  of  season 
Packing  o|  season  1800-70. 
Packing  of  seav.n  1868-00, 


j  —  - 1 »  —  1 

1870-80 

i*7*-70 
1  ~  7  7  -  7  -  . 
1870-77 

'974-75  • 
»873-74. 
1S72  ;-, 
1*71-72. 
i-:<>  ;i 


s.612 

68.4S6 

106,624 

57.4*3 
420 


At. 

WVi^ht. 

200. 
2"3. 
164.10 
220, 


WINTER  TACKING,  NOV.   I  To  KKB.  28. 


Av. 
Virld 
Lard. 


26. 10  1 

qo.  | 


20J. 


|(H> 

140.06 
216. 
164, 


172.64 

LSI  60 

IS4. 

"45- 


1  6U.i>ol 

2  6-". s4? 
2.854,565 
2,071  i.li2s 
2,ol J.237 

1.47".9'.t 


44(1,30? 
3' 1*1.531 


151. 
171.  Rl 

!'*). 

I'M- 

230. 
21 »  j. 

ISl.M 
|Si|.| 
I  "  s  |-- 

198.0s 

!■»•■.  >7 

196.04 
1s9.fi 
170.10 


33.32 
33.7 


31.24 
26 

17.65 

55. 
26.40 


2-  us 

31- 
31.23 


24. 

37- 

21.07 
41.0a 

jo. 

2' 1.2' I 
32.17 
.10.02! 
12.02 
Is.  12 


Nt'MIII.R  IIDlis. 


Die 


4".'7'> 
I30.564 

37°.3'7 
8l,00dl 
4.077 
'•7.344 
60,183 

M5.0*> 
3.o»4 
79.65a 
2 .  = s  1 
73-2si 
102  016 
5"."7- 

«<1  Ml 
26.07., 

64,215 
ij.441 

4».6J4 
450 

5.23! 

2.464.963! 
2,2112,131, 

2.718.05  11 

2.832.421 
-*.  I')'.  141' 
1 , 5 1  1 ,22<l 
!.-)<•. l;., 
1 ,69I.7M 
1,505,806 

1.353-4'^ 

I.I2I,2.>5 

7Si».9(id 
573.501 


31,91' 
8,401 


4.274 


5""  524 

360.77N 

-  1  • 
40.176 
'3".5<M 


-1  ' 


8.351 

'•7.344 
i-i 

145.020 
3.014 

70.650 
2.594 

73.251 
1 10,417 

56.07s! 
2.3.0 
5*).833 
26.07') 
64.215 
25.922 
89.72,* 

48.634 


'■4.313 
75<>3S 
104.701 

22.  s6" 

24.047 
34.0I  ( 
48,541 
'05,055 
120.540 
14,001 


546,527,  51.427 


60,184!  2. 52s."4 

31.716;  2.323.84 

9,514  2,729.4''«> 
2  402. lis' 
-  2,so6.734 
2.471.370 

1. 1:16.2.. 1 
I.56A.747 

'.''45.776 
1,530  'j' 
1.402,030 
1,217,250 
910,246 
687,402! 
597.')54j 


203.15 
236. 
244  24 

*43- 54 
240. 
226.47 
217.62 
■  Si. 

244.3*' 
191.81 
2  ■  -. 

171. 

226.8o 
172.11 

2.17-9" 
MS, 

203 

S3')-7" 
161. 
210. 
166. 
176. 
163. 

219.501 

2'7  37 
217.50 

212.  IS 
21*2.68 
224  -  I 

2i5.ll 
216.10 
212.23 
215.50 
237  53 
234.60 
22s.  I 


Av. 
Virkl 
Unl. 


3<>. 
46.16 

34.8o 
06. 
45.25 
42  87 

42. 

15  .V 
15-OL 
28. 
45- 

s, 

UO. 
26. 

3". 

29.25 

40.I3 

25.5'. 
30. 

42.  n 
27  - 

;;s.i« 

*4- 
22  8- 
43.0c 

V:<  • 

V 


.T--42 
3q-39 
37  4" 
403' 
44-4> 
39- 32 
35-"4 
35-H2 
37.19 
37-3" 
4307 
44-20 


202-75  30.39 


ANNCAL— MARCH  I.  1882 
TO  FEB.  28.  I883. 


M'MltKR  HOUS 


No, 


Av. 
N't  I 
VVrvhi. 


I.025.484 

SS.628 
759  374 

l<1.2'-> 

40.176 
478.5'7 

10.420 
137.512 

60,  I-i 
201,893 

6.85O 
121,324 

2.584 

I2I.4'0 

146.933 
103.431 
8,010 
59.8.13 
343,6r>l 
132.7"' 
25.02; 
106,35: 
106.1 16 
1.07 
0.11 


4. '5s. 
5.012, 
5.5*3. 
4-5'>3. 
WW, 
3-941 , 
2.IJ22, 
2.207. 


04 f 

"34 
-V 

Wl 
ffi 
072 

.«9 


*' 7  57 
244-54 
1*1.6* 

2  14  24 

231.83 
232.8.) 

22*1.47 
215.58 
170.2s 

244  3<> 
177-44 

16*. i.s 
226.80, 
171.71 
224-57 
'75-32 
161. 71 

330.7" 
'73-55 
IM.03 
166. 

172.10 
11.3  5, 

234-44 
21443 

203.44 
202.32 

Jl   K       (  «  I 

217.05 
2I.I.4O 

216.  |8 
203.56 
203.40 


Av. 
Vield 
Lard. 


■2.'>2 
4J65 

3"- 34 
02.60 
4525 
4045 
4023 
35.30 
34M 
26.9$ 

45- 

244S 

57.66 

26.14 

30. 

28.79 

37-«6 

29.  I? 
30. 
42.IO 
26.85 

>;.r 

24- 
22. 22 

n  is 

3'»- 
39  43 


33-'»* 
35  5' 
33  74 
36-95 
41.34 
36.50 
3*  46 
32-94 


In  1842  the  editor  of  the  I'rairie  Farmer,  being  in 
an  enthusiastic  mood,  wrote  that  the  day  would  come 
when  Chicago  would  in  a  single  season  slaughter  and 
pack  not  less  that  ten  thousand  hrad  of  hogs.  A  glance 
at  the  above  figures  will  show  how  very  far  short  of  the 
real  figures  the  editor's  predictions  fell. 

The  following,  including  the  first  board  of  directors, 
were  the  officers  of  the  company  from  its  organization 
to  the  present  time: 

1865— Timothy  B.  H!aekstone.  president;  F.  H.  Win- 
ston, secretary;  Robert  H.  Nolan,  assistant  secretary;  J. 
V,  Scammon.  treasurer;  R.  M.  Hough,  general  superin- 
tendent of  construction;  O.  Chanute,  chief  engineer; 
and  F.  T.  K.  Bryant,  superintendent  of  yards.  The  first 
lioard  of  directors  were:  James  F.  Jov,  M.  I,.  Svkes, 
Jr.,  Jacob  N.  Mi  Lullough,  John  F,  Tracy,  Timothy  11. 


Hlackstone.  John  L.  Hancock,  R.  M.  Hough,  Charles 
N.  Culbcrtson,  Virginius  A.  Turpin.  John  S.  Hang  and 
E.  II.  Philips. 

In  1866  |.  M.  Douglass  was  eh-cted  president.  He, 
however,  resigned  his  position  soon  after  his  election, 
and  P.  R.  Chandler  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  June 
4,  1867,  John  li.  Sherman  was  elected  superintendent; 
and  June  10  of  the  same  year  George  T.  Williams  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary.  January  15,  1873.  James 
M.  Walker  was  elected  president,  and  George  T.  Will- 
iams, secretary.  February  iS,  iSSi,  N.  Thayer.  Jr., 
was  chosen  president;  John  B.Sherman,  vice-president; 
George  'I'.  Williams,  secretary,  and  'Thomas  Brown, 
assistant  secretary.  February  14,  1881,  John  B.  Sher- 
man was  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  G,  Tims  Williams  general  stipvTintv-ndent,  The 
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officers  as  they  now  stand  arc:  X.  Thayer.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent; John  B.  Sherman,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  G.  Titus  Williams,  general  superintendent; 
George  T.  Williams,  secretary,  and  J.  C.  Dcnison, 
assistant  secretary. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  these  yards  it  is  needless  to 
say  that,  financially,  tliey  are  a  success,  and  arc  ever)' 
day  proving  more  clearly  beneficial  to  those  interested 
in  them.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  they  arc  equally 
beneficial  to  the  trade,  to  the  city  whose  borders  they 
touch,  to  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  the 
.  men  who  have  invested  their  money  in  their  construc- 
tion anil  maintenance. 

The  following  tables  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  present  reader,  but  to  those 
who  in  years  from  now  may  care  to  glance  at  these 
pages  to  sec  what  in  times  past  constituted  the  trade  of 
these  great  yards: 

TOTAL  KKCKIPTS  OF   STOCK  KOlt  F.ir.llTBKN  VUK 


1 866  

1867  

lB6S  

1 869  

IS?"  



m;j  

's73  

'*74  • 

'•"75  

1*76  

■*77  

1S7S  

1879  

18*0  

iSSi  

1**2  

1SS3   

Toul.... 


Call  le. 


613 

J9S.MJ 

329.1*8 

32-1.?: 

403,1111 

:  i"l 
543.050 
''s4."75 
761.498 
S43.-l'.ii 
920,843 
1.096,745 
1.033,151 
I. !.''>• 
1.215.73* 
l.3»*.477 
l.49\55" 
l.5^.53< 
Ml 


16.507,957 


Clint. 

Slu-.|>. 

-  4 

1.433 

Qfl  1.74(1 

207.9S7 

1,696,731 

l*o,SS> 

1.7- "'.  7  s-' 

270, 81;  1 

I,<j6|,S|iii:  340,072 

1.693,15s 

34')  »53 

3,380.083 

?'«.053 

3.252.623 

310.21 1 

4.437.750 

2'»l.734 

4.lfS,37'V 

333.655 

3.9I2.IIO 

4lS.i)4S 

4, 1 90,006 

3»4.o95 

4.025,1171) 

310.24" 

'••33<>.f'54 

3'».42o 

'l  U-..S.4" 

32*. 

4»'.W» 

7.059,355 

335.S10 

47*."44 

493.6*4 

24.965 

5-s'7.5<M 

I.2S.SS7 

30.223 

5/140.625 

749.017 

I'M. '3'' 

■1.075  290 

6.53M37 

1.553 
847 

l,i)fJ2 
1.524 
3.537 

5.'/»3 
12.145 

20,289 

)7.588 

« 1.34" 
S.i  5,, 

7.*74 
9.415 
'".473 
10,39s 

15.255 


165.033 


TOTAL  Sltll-MKNTS  OF  STOCK   KOK  F.llillTF.EX  YKARS. 


1 866  

1867  

J86S  

a*.  .... 
1S70  

>87.  

187a  

1873   

I»74  

1875   

1876  

.§*:::::: 


issi 

iSSj 
1SS3 


1  .mi.- 


263,603 
203.5* 
215.9*; 
294,7i; 
391,709 

401,927 
510.025 

574.131 
622.929 

696,534 
797.724 
703.402 
699, 10S 
726,901 
886,614 
938.712 
921,009 
966.758 


10,815,512 


lalvr*. 


33.4»5 
10,229 
12,671 


Total 

13S~  Prior  to  1881,  calves  were  classed  with  cattle. 


Baft, 

4S2,  J* 

Hi.  7*9 
1.020,329 
1,086,305 

924453 

I.IN2.2S6 

'.835.504 
2.197.557 

2.33°.3»l 

1.582,643 
1. '31.635 
951,221 
1,266,906 
1.692.361 
[,394,090 
1,289,679 
1.747.722 
"•319.392 


56,365  24.t75.o<)8 


75.447 
50.275 
Si. 634 
108,690 
116.711 
I3S.OS4 
145,016 
"5.235 
'8o.555 
243.604 

195. 92«, 
•55.354 
156.727 
159.2'* 
156,510 
253.9 
314,200 

374.463 


3,018,634 


ITum. 

i'  j 

J87 
2.1S5 
I.53S 
3.4^8 
5.4*2 
10,625 

;ug 

11.129 

6.839 

6.";  98 
6.176 

"  > 
8.713 
ll.toS 
12.788 
14.69S 


'48.353 


thcllLiirJ2l.f  :dPlS  °f  StOCk      "  *»  "  Sh,,WI1  * 

8ft  felt  8!  

Honlev  Oct.  5,  .874 

Car,,  Jan.  „.  ,&Sa ..„,  ,  j£ 


LARGEST  RECEIPTS  OF   STOCK  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

Cattle,  iS93   1,878,944 

Calves.  t88t  

H,"*'s         1     '  --    ;  M„] 

?*"P.  '«»   628.687 

Horses,  1873   202814 

Cars  1SS1   l37Iy, 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  receipts  and 
Shipments  at  the  Stock  Yards  from  December  25,  1S&5. 
to  1883,  a  period  of  eighteen  years: 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  valuation  of 
stock  received  and  handled  at  the  yards  for  eighteen 
years ; 

|S*°   $  42.765  323 

'22    42.v75.241 

w   52.506.2SS 

'869   60,171,217 

,87»   62,01)0,631 

'871   60,331.082 

"872     87,500,000 

1*73  --    91,321,162 

I&74   115.049.140 

23 "7.533,94* 

>s7"   111.1*5650 

1S77      99,024,100 

1S7S  .. ..    I1V1.101.S79 

•879   II4.795.R34 

1680..................  .............  14v.157.626 

1881. .......  ..  .......  — ....  183,007.710 

itSs   19t1.670.221 

1*83  --   201,252,772 

1  otal...  —  $l.8Su,739,823 

PACKING  HOl'StS. 

The  Anglo-American  Packing  c~  Prwitim  Cmfnf 
— Fowler  Bros.,  now  numbered  among  the  leading 
firms  engaged  in  this  grrat  industry,  began  operations 
in  Chicago  in  1S75,  and  eight  years  later  opened  a 
branch  establishment  at  Kansas  City,  where  they  still 
carry  on  business,  slaughtering  during  the  year  1883. 
5 '3>775  hogs.  In  1S79  the  Anglo-American  Pack- 
ing Provision  Company  was  organized  with  K.  1).  Fowler 
president,  and  Anderson  Fowler,  secretary.  This  com- 
pany does  an  immense  business  in  all  branches  of  the 
trade,  its  cured  and  packed  meats  being  found  in  all 
leading  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
slaughter  about  six  thousand  hogs  per  day  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  where  they  have  extensive  premises  and 
furnish  employment  to  nearly  two  thousand  men. 

The  Chicago  Packing  A*  Provision  Company.— 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  pocking  institutions  at  the 
Yards,  and  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1S6S  by  U. 
I*.  Hutchinson,  Calvin  Snow, and  others  Its  establish- 
ments here  arc  very  large,  covering  nearly  thirteen  acres 
of  ground,  and  furnishing  employment  'to  nearly  one 
thousand  men.  Capacity  during  the  slaughtering  sea- 
son about  seven  thousand  hogs  per  day. 

'  C.  /-crguson  c~  Co.— This  firm  was  originally 
ablished  in  1854,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  J.  C.  Fergu- 
son, who,  however,  severed  his  connection  with  that 
institution  and  located  in  Chicago  in  1881.  Here  a  new 
firm  was  organized  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph,  and  composed  of  the  following  persons:  N. 
M.  Xeeld.  E.  B.  Howard,  John  Q.  Ferguson,  and  K.  W. 
Ferguson.  They  are  large  packers  and  dealers  in  pro- 
visions, slaughtering  150,000  hogs  annually,  and  em- 
ploying nearly  two  hundred  men.  Howard  &  Co.  art 
the  New  York  representatives  of  the  firm,  while  their 
foreign  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  well-known 
house  of  Ooodbndy  iS:  Co.,  London,  England. 

Davics,  Atkinson  3"  Co. — This  house  was  formed  and 
began  business  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  1S63,  and  U 
the  spring  of  ;S7^  moved  to  Chicago.   Tb«  firm  is  com- 
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posed  of  J.  T.  Davies,  of  Liverpool,  and  J.  A.  Atkin- 
son, of  Chicago.  They  slaughter  350,000  hogs  per 
annum,  employ  atioiit  400  men,  and  do  a  large  business, 
principally  curing  and  packing  for  English  markets. 

George  If.  Higgins  &  Co., established  in  185$,  and  had 
its  packing  house  in  Chicago  up  to  1867,  at  which  time 
they  removed  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  They  have 
large  premises,  do  an  extensive  business,  principally  in 
curing  for  American  markets;  kill  200,000  hogs  |>er 
annum,  and  employ  300  men.  The  firm  is  composed  of 
G  Vf.  Higgins,  Jr.,  and  W.  P.  Jones. 

Thome  Co. — Tiiis  firm  was  established  in  1862  by 
A.  L.  and  John  R.  Thome  and  Herman  Cdpckc,  but 
for  the  past  six  years  A.  L.  Thorne  has  conducted  the 
business  alone.  This  house  deals  in  hams,  shoulders 
and  bacon.  They  purchase  the  green  meats,  cure  and 
sell  to  smokers  exclusively.  In  1883  they  handled 
1,360,000  pieces  of  cured  meat.  They  have  a  large 
house,  capable  of  holding  50,000  packages,  anil  give 
employment  to  about  too  men. 

Fair  bank  Canning  Company. — The  original  business 
was  established  in  1869.  by  N.  Morris;  the  present  company 
being  incorporated  in  |une,  1S80,  by  N.  Morris,  N.  K. 
Fairbank,  Frank  E.  Yogel  and  \V.  H.  Burnett.  The 
present  ofticersare  X.  K.  Fairbank,  president;  X.  Mor- 
ris, vice-president  ;  Frank  E.  Yogel,  secretary  ;  and 
Lewis  Neugass.  superintendent.  They  kill  about 
200.000  head  of  cattle  annually,  besides  doing  a  large 
business  in  canning,  also  in  shipping  dressed  beef. 
They  have  very  large  premises,  and  employ  about  650 
men. 

W.  //.  Silberhorn,  packer  and  dealer  in  prmisions — 
This  business  was  establishciHn  November,  1 880,  the 
concern  coming  from  New  York*  City,  where  business  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Silbcrhorn  since 
1828.  This  house  kills  about  2,000  hogs  per  day,  and 
employs  about  200  men;  packs  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  establishment  at  the  yards  is  under 
the  superintendency  of  J.  J.  Sill>erhorn.  The  Silbcrhorn 
Canning  Company  is  the  same  firm,  and  carries  on 
business  in  the  same  building.  This  establishment  does 
a  large  business  n  1  anning.  emploj  in«  in  this  depart- 
ment sixty  men. 

/ones  ^Stiles,  packers. —  This  firm  was  founded  in 
September,  1876,  by  the  present  partners,  Wm.  Jones 
and  losiah  Stiles.  They  have  a  large  packing  bouse, 
the  capacity  'if  which  is  1,000  hogs  |»er  day  :  they  do  a 
large  business,  curing  and  packing  principally  for  En- 
glish markets.  They  employ  150  men,  and  slaughtered 
in  1883  1 15,000  hogs. 

The  Allerton  Packing  Company  was  formed  and  the 
present  packing  house  built  in  1S71.  They  slaughter  2,000 
hogs  daily  during  the  season,  employ  some  200  men, 
and  pack  principally  for  the  home  markets.  The  pres- 
ent officers  arc:  S.  W.  Allerton,  president;  John  B. 
Robertson,  treasurer,  and  David  Pyne  and  Joseph 
Usher,  directors. 

Mirai  v>  Jlealy. —  This  house  was  established  in 
September,  1876,  by  John  Moran  and  others,  and  in 
October.  1880,  changed  to  the  style  composed  of  John 
Moran  and  James  T.  Healy.  They  kill  during  the  sea- 
son about  1,200  hogs  per  day,  employ  140  men,  and  do 
a  large  business,  principally  in  fancy  English  meats. 

Swift  Pros.  cV  Co.,  cattle  and  beef  dealers,  organ- 
ized December  3.  1S77,  and  during  the  first  year  killed 
100  head  per  day.  During  1883  they  killed  33i;668. 
They  employ  about  700  men.  In  January,  1878,  the 
firm  began  to  build  refrigerator  cars,  and  now  use  a 
large  number  in  shipping  dressed  meat  to  Eastern  mar- 
ina.  They  have  ninety  branch  houses  in  various  States 


in  the  LTnion,  and  in  1883  their  banking  account  was 
about  §20,000,000.  The  entire  slaughtering  for  this 
immense  business  is  done  at  the  yards.  A.  C.  Foster  is 
superintendent  of  the  works. 

Henry  Denny  >j"  Sons,  packers,  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 18S0.  This  firm  has  two  packing  houses  in 
Ireland,  and  does  besides  a  large  business  here  in  pre- 
paring meats  for  the  English  trade,  and  also  for  the 
American  markets.  The  packing  house  has  a  capacity 
of  3,000  hogs  per  day,  and  about  150  men  are  employed 
in  the  establishment. 

Armour  &  Co. — This  firm  was  established  in  1863 
as  commission  merchants,  and  four  years  later  began 
slaughtering  and  packing  for  home  and  foreign  markets. 
The  first  season  they  packed  30,000  hogs,  which  was 
then  considered  as  being  a  big  business.  They  now 
pack  1,000,000  hogs,  and  slaughter  nearly  300,000  cattle 
per  annum.  Their  immense  establishments  at  the  Union 
Stock  yards  cover  some  five  or  six  blocks,  including 
picking  houses,  cooling  houses,  canned  meat  establish- 
ments, lard  refinery,  ice  houses,  smoke  houses,  dressed 
beef  houses,  fertilizing  factories  and  storage  houses. 
The  dressed  beef  business,  in  which  this  firm  are  now 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  world,  was  begun  in  1882,  and 
they  constantly  employ  in  irans|M>rting  their  products  to 
Eastern  markets  over  300  refrigerator  cars,  their  ship- 
ments of  dressed  beef  being  700  cattle  daily.  They 
employ  regularly  about  3,000.  and  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  season  4,000  men. 

Hatcly  Pro/hers. — Mr.  J.  C.  Hatcly,  who  came  to 
this  city  in  1873  to  purchase  provisions  and  other 
produce  for  the  English  markets,  and  in  1S7S  com- 
menced a  packing  house  on  a  small  scale,  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packers.  Mr.  Hatcly  is  also  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  class  of  men  who,  by  their  energetic 
and  straightforward  business  methods,  are  raising  Chi- 
cago yet  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  a 
manufacturing  and  trading  center.  His  familiarity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  English  markets  soon  showed 
him  thai  to  supply  hog  products  in  a  manner  to  be  sat- 
isfactory, either  to  himself  or  the  trade,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  commence  packing  operations  on  his  own 
account.  Starting  in  a  small,  rented  house,  his  business 
grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1879  he  look  the  establishment 
now  occupied  by  Stiles  &  Co.,  which  he  vacated  in  May, 
1881,  when  he  had  purchased  the  extensive  premises 
of  the  Ricker  Packing  Company  for  §90,000.  He  was 
in  possession  here  only  a  few  months  when  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  everything  by  tire.  By  the  winter  of 
1881-82  the  place  was  entirely  rebuilt  with  all  the  recent 
improvements,  and  with  the  addition  of  smoke  houses, 
lard  refinery,  etc.,  all  at  a  total  cash  outlay  of  $135,000. 
In  October,  1882,  he  was  joined  in  the  business  by  his 
brother.  W.  C.  (lately,  since  which  the  house  has  been 
known  as  1  lately  Bros.  The  firm  now  has  a  capacity 
for  killing  and  curing  three  thousand  hogs  daily,  for  re- 
fining five  hundred  tierces  of  lard  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  for  storing  seventeen  million  pounds  of  meats. 
In  their  warehouses  they  store  large  quantities  of  side 
meats,  barrels  of  pork,  lard  and  hams,  for  bankers  and 
for  Eastern  buyers.  Their  trade  is  principally  with 
England,  where  they  were  educated  to  the  business  and 
to  know  the  wants  of  that  market  in  all  its  details.  In 
18S4  they  slaughtered  two  hundred  and  one  thousand 
hogs,  which  cost  in  cash  §2,495,000. 

Drovkr's  Bask.— Besides  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
Bank,  elsewhere  mentioned,  there  is  the  Drover's  Na- 
tional Bank,  an  institution  which  opened  its  doors  for 
business  February  2,  1883.  It  is  located  in  a  small  but 
substantial  brjcH  building  00.  Hatsted.  Street,  and,  just 
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south  of  the  Transit  House.  The  building,  which  was 
specially  built  for  the  purpose,  is  admirably  arranged, 
and  has  as  strong  and  well  constructed  vaults  as  arc 
found  in  any  bunk  in  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  se- 
curity thus  afforded,  there  is  inside  the  vaults  a  burglar 
proof  safe  of  the  best  ami  latest  improved  make,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  shrewdest  cracks- 
men. The  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank,  who  are 
all  men  of  high  business  standing,  are  :  Solva  llriutnall, 
president ;  A.  D,  Lamb,  vice-president,  and  \V.  H. 
Isrintnall,  cashier.  The  directors  are:  S.  Hrintnall,  C. 
L  Shattuck,  J.  E.  Greer,  A.  I).  I^mb  and  W.  H.  Hrint- 
nall.   The  capital  stock  of  the  institution  is  §100,000. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

JULIUS  AAGAARD,  proprietor  of  Aagaard's  Laundry,  was 
>rn  in  Germany  in  1857,  and  in  1S73  came  to  Chicago,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  barber.  In  1875  he  removed  to  die  Union 
Stock  Yard.*,  and  a  year  later  opened  a  shop  there,  which  he  carried 
on  up  lo  the  summer  of  1SS3,  when  he  leased  it.  In  connection 
with  other  pursuits  he  established,  in  July,  iSSl,  a  'team  laundry. 
He  has  built  up  quite  a  trade,  and  gives  employment  to  twelve 
persons.  Mr.  Aagaard  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  ,*  A.  M.  of  this 
place. 

GEORGE  ADAMS,  of  Adams  &  Burke,  livestock  commission 
merchant*,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  line  of  business  at  the  Union 
S;ock  Yards.  He  was  one  of  the  lint  live-stock  commission 
merchants  at  the  old  yards  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Radroad  Company.  an*d  disposed  of  the  hrst  car-load  of  stock  sold 
in  these  yards.  He  came  to  this  place  in  December.  1865.  For 
some  eight  years  he  carried  nn  business  alone,  but  of  late  years 
has  been  a  member  or  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Burke,  who  do  a  large 
business  in  these  yards. 

CHARLES  F.  E.  ANDREWS  was  born  in  Green  Bush,  N. 
Y„  in  1846.  and  when  he  was  very  young  his  parents  came  to  I  j 
I'mc.  Ind.  In  1S62  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lake  Shore  A: 
Michigan  Southern  Kailroad  Company  as  a  messenger  boy,  and 
Ins  remained  wtih  them  ever  since.  He  learned  telegraphv  ui  the 
company's  office  at  La  Porte  and  acted  as  operator  for  them.  In 
1 367  he  came  to  the  town  of  Lake,  and  has  since  been  employed 
as  telegraph  operator  in  the  shipping  department  of  the  L.  S.  & 
H.  S.  K.  R.  Co.  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  He  is  the  oldest  opcr. 
.nor  on  this  division  of  that  road.  Mr.  Andrews  is  among  the  old 
settlers  of  Lake.  He  is  a  member  of  Mystic  Star  Lodge,  No.  75^, 
A.  F  &  A.  M.,  has  for  two  years  pa«t  been  secretary  of  that  body, 
a  id  is  connected  wiih  tnler-Occan  Council,  R.  A..  No.  604. 

VALENTINE  APEI.  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S27,  where  he 
learned  the  butchering  business  and  followed  it  for  some  years. 
In  l3ci  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  for  ten  years  em- 
ployed  in  packing-hou'es.  and  in  1862  embarked  in  the  business 
on  his  own  acc  .unt.  carrying  on  an  expensive  establishment  up  to 
the  panic  of  1873.  Mr.  Apel  came  to  Chicago  in  1S75  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Anglo  American  Packing  &  Provision  Company, 
talcing  ehwrgt  of  the  ce'lars  of  the  curing  department  of  English 
meats  1  wo  year*  later  he  opened  up  and  took  the  entire  charge 
of  the  department  where  all  American  meats  are  cured  and  packed. 
One  hundred  and  hdy  men  are  required  to  do  the  work  in  these 
cellars. 

LYMaN  II.  ARMS  was  born  in  Albiny,  N.  Y..  in  1S50,  and 
after  leaving  school  followed  mercantile  pursuits.  In  February 
1S72.  he  came  to  Illinois,  located  in  the  town  of  Lake,  and  in  the 
following  March  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
I  ransit  Company,  with  whom  lie  remained  three  years.  Alter 
this  he  was  wiih  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  book, 
keeper  at  the  com  >anv\  office  in  the  Union' Stock  Yard*,  which 
position  he  filled  for  five  years.  In  September,  1880  he  again  en- 
tered the  employ  of  ihe  Union  Stock  Yards  ft  Transit  Company, 
and  on  May  to.  1881.  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  feed-m iste'r, 
in  the  company's  service.  Mr.  Arms  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Maso,.,c  fraternity:  he  is  a  charter  member  of  Mystic  Star 
Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A  M.:  also  a  member  of  Chicago  Chapter.  R.  A. 
M.,and  Apollo  (.ommandery.  K.  T. 

IOIIN  B\KER  was  born  in  Germany  in  June.  1S43, and  seven 
years  later  his  parentscame  to  Milwaukee.  Wis.  In  i8s2  he  came 
!.°.!  InH  T 1         la,er  >«™«d  the  trade  of  cigar  maker, 

but  n„t  liking  tt.  he  learned  the  cooperage  busmen.  Ms  occupation 
"e7'""-.  In  "I?3  h"  '"'"ed  the  emp'oy  of  the  Chicago  Pack- 
mg  •  I  rovismn  Company,  and  for  thepastthreeycarsharoccupied 
the  poMtion  of  assistant  foreman  in  the  coopering  department. 
Mr.  Raker  is  a  capable  workman  and  is  ht>uS>  r,c^,J.t  .„„ 
his  fellow-employVs  gb'r  '"P""'1  »m°"C 

Comoanv1'1  \h  BA,'"E*'  ""P^n'endenl  ofthe  ArroourCanning 
Company,  ,s  the  „n  0f  Amon  Balder,  m4  w„  bom  at  Chicago 


January  8,  1857.  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  thai  city.  He  be- 
gan  his  business  lilc  studymg  for  two  years  in  the  drug  business, 
then  for  four  years  took  charge  of  Barothy  &  Cook's  Soda  Water 
manufaciory.  In  the  fall  of  1675  he  entered  the  employ  of  Libby, 
McNeil  ,1c  Libby,  packers  and  preservers  of  meats,  and  filled  va- 
rious positions  in  this  establishment.  March  I,  1S79,  lie  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Armour  Canning  Company  as  uisptclur,  and 
September  12,  18S1,  was  appointed  superintendent.  He  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  business,  and  his  management  has  prosed 
a  decided  success,  in  his  department  300 1  o  51m  persons  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  establishment  is  a  model  ol  good  order  and 
cleanliness.  Mr.  Balder  has  resided  in  the  town  ol  Lake  since 
iS8i. 

IOIIN  BAR  NF.S,  druggist,  was  born  in  Leicestershire.  England, 
in  1854,  and  came  with  his  people  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  hl.ee n. 
and  here  learned  the  dtug  business.  In  1874  he  came  10  the 
Union  Stock  Yard*,  and  was  employed  a>  clerk  with  W.  II,  Scott, 
druggist,  up  to  1S77,  when  he  took  the  management  of  a  dtug 
store  for  W.  H.  Bogart,  two  years  later  puichasing  it.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  had  thirteen  years'  practical  eaperience  in  his  profession,  and 
he  has  a  finely  appointed  store. 

FRANK  BECKER,  hotel  and  liquor  dealer,  was  born  October 
10,1 3c. j,  in  Monterey.  PulaskiCo.,  Ind.  In  January,  1862,  his  father 
removed  to  Chicago,  and  four  years  later  came  here.  Frank  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  hotel  and  saloon  business,  was  lor  several 
years  employed  in  mercantile  business,  and  for  some  four  years  as 
butcher  in  a  packing  house  at  the  Stock  Yards.  His  father,  Charles 
Becker,  is  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  came  to  America  about  1844. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  died  in  1876.  since 
which  time  Mr.  Ftank  Becker  has  conducted  the  hotel  and  saloon. 
Having  been  elected  County  Consiable,  about  1S77,  he  resigned 
after  five  months'  seivice  ;  was  elecied  a  member  ol  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Cnllector  of  ihe  town  of  I-ake  in  1881,  and  re  elected 
in  1SS2.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  No.  240,  C.  M.; 
and  I.  O.  P„  Court  Union,  No.  41,  C.  M.  and  treasurer. 

VALENTINE  BECKER.  Jr.,  yaid-master  U.  S.  Y.  &  T. 
Co.,  is  a  native  nf  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  and  came  west  at  the  age  of 
fificcn  years,  locating  in  Chicago  in  1855,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came  employed  in  the  live-stock  business.  In  1859  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Lake  Shore  Slock  Vards  as  assistant  yard-mastermind 
December  25.  1S65.  when  ihe  U.  S.  V.  &  T.  Co.  located  in  the 
town  of  Lake  he  came  with  them,  was  employed  as  scale  counter, 
then  as  general  deliverer,  and  was  appointed  to  his  present  position 
February  I,  IS75-  He  has  resided  in  the  town  ol  Lake  since 
December,  1S65.  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Union  Slock 
Yards. 

DENNIS  BERGEN,  contractor,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  Ireland,  in  1845,  and  .eared  on  a  farm.  He  immigrated 
to  Chicago  in  June.  1S71.  and  entered  the  employ  of  ihe  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company  as  checker  in  the  freight  dcparttmnt. 
This  position  he  filled  for  three  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Kensington  and  made  foreman  iii  the  freight  transferring  depart- 
ment, which  position  he  filled  for  five  years.  Since  that  time  he 
has  cirried  on  business  as  a  contractor  for  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway  in  transferring  the  company's  through  freight,  and  since 
May.  19S3.  has  also  acted  in  the  same  capacny  for  the  Chicago  & 
Allant  c  Railway  Company.  In  1873  he  purchased  real  estate  in 
the  town  ol  Lake,  and  has  made  his  home  here  since  187;.  Mr. 
Bergen  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Rising  Star  Lodge,  N<>. 
240;  Select  Knights  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W..  Union  Legion.  No.  3q; 
I.  O.  F.,  No,  41;  and  the  A.O.  II.,  Division  No.  6. 

FRANK  BISCIIOFF  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany.  Decem- 
ber 25.  1 543,  and  there  followed  agricultural  pnr.-u>i-.  In  August. 
1865,  he  immigrated  10  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ernployed  at 
the  butchering  trade,  and  in  1866  came  to  Ch'cago.  Mr.  Biscliofj 
became  emolnyed  in  the  packing  business  shortly  after  hit  amvil 
by  the  Messrs.  Glick  Bros.,  and  was  for<hree  years  foreman  of 
their  gut-cleaning  department.  His  health  gave  way.  and  for  up- 
ward of  twelve  months  he  remained  at  home,  inactive.  Returning 
health  brought  fresh  energy,  and  in  January.  1877,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Armour  ,V  Co.,  packers,  and  opened  up  their  gut-clean- 
ing department,  which  he  hat  since  had  charge  of.  In  ihtsdepart- 
ment  some  250  10300  men  arc  employed.  Subsequently  <he  above 
fitm.  Armour  &  Co..  added  the  tripe  and  pigs  feet  cleaning  and 
pickling  business  to  iheir  many  oiher  industries-  Mr.  Bischon  was 
given  charge  of  the  whole  thing,  and  greatly  owing  10  his  able 
management  the  business  has  proved  an  increasing  success  some 
loo  men  are  employed  in  the  latter  industry.  Mr.  Bischnff  ts  an 
active  and  enterprising  business  man,  He  has  resided  in  the  town 
of  Lake  since  June,  18S0.  He  owns  considerable  property,  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 

ROBERT  BLACKBURN,  dental  surgeon,  was  born  in  st- 
Lonts.  Mo.,  in  1845.  In  early  Rfe  he  removed  to  New  \  ork  t  ■  > . 
where  he  gave  some  attention  lo  telegraphy.  He  subsequt"1  y 
commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  In  the  same  city,  from  «&" 
place  he  removed  to  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  wb?'?  i"  J8&* 
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raenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  continuing  it  there  and  at 
various  places  until  the  spring  of  1S72.  when  he  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  burned  out  in  the  lire  of  1874. 
lie  commenced  his  practice  here  in  1S79.  but  did  not  permanently 
locale  un:il  1  ?9J.    He  is  a  member  of  the  I.O.  F. 

JAMES  <_'.  BOHAKT,  live-stock  commission  merchant,  was 
born  in  Clark  County.  Ind.,  in  1848,  and  in  1S03  removed  to  Nod- 
away  County.  Mo.,  wheie  he  engage*!  in  business  as  a  dealer  in 
live  stock.  In  August,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  43th  Mis- 
souti  Volunleer  Infantry,  and  served  uuiil  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr. 
liohart  came  to  the  Union  Slock  Yards  in  October.  1S75,  and  has 
built  up  a  laige  commission  business.  He  is  an  active,  enterpris- 
ing business  man,  and  takes  an  interest  in  all  matters  of  improve- 
ment of  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  W  inter, 
streel  M.  E.  Church,  and  has  been  a  class  leader  in  the  same  since 
its  organization.  He  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  and 
steward,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Church  for  the  first  six  years. 

L  C,  DONE,  live-slock  commission  merchant,  was  born  in 
Rutherford  County,  near  Na*hvil!e.Tcnn. , September  7,  1S17,  and 
came  with  hi*  father,  Klihu  llonc,  to  Illinois,  in  1624.  The  family 
loca  ed  in  Sangamon  County.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  assisted 
his  father  in  conducting  the  farm  and  in  live-stock  growing.  Al  Ihe 
age  «>f  twenty-two  years  he  began  fanning  for  himself,  having  pur. 
chased  some  land,  and  subsequenlly,  engaged  in  live-stock  business. 
He  became  a  very  heavy  dealer  and  shipper  of  catlle  ;  and  has 
been  identilicd  with  the  Chicago  catlle  markets  since  IS52.  He 
was  also  for  *ome  thirteen  scats  an  extensive  breeder  of  *hott-horn 
stock.  Mr.  Bone  gave  strict  attention  to  his  interests,  and  by 
energy  and  industry  has  accumulated  from  a  small  beginning  some 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  and  immense  quantities  of  stock. 
About  iSGB  he  began  to  close  mil  his  inleresls  in  Sangamon  County, 
(now  Menard  County, and  hasnowihete  only  one  hundred  andforiy 
acies  of  land.  He  came  to  Chicago  immediately  after  the  great 
lire  of  1871,  and  was  employed  for  two  years  as  a  salesman  in  t lie 
Stock  Yards  prior  to  his  beginning  business  on  bis  own  account, 
now  len  years  since.  Mr.  Hone  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  West  and  Northwest. 

H  A  l<  l<  Y  BOO  HE,  Mipcrintendent  of  ihe  Chicago  Packing  & 
Provision  Company,  was  born  in  the  west  of  England  in  1852. 
Coming  in  1S67  10  Chicago,  be  subsequently  became  employed  in 
ihe  pa  king  business.  Mr.  Boon  has  worked  in  vaiious  large 
packing  e*tahli>hment*  in  all  branches  of  the,  business,  and  has 
filled  many  responsible  positions.  For  three  years  he  was  with 
Eowler  Brothers  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing 
«V  Provision  Company  in  November,  1R77,  anil  has  had  the  super- 
inlendency  of  the  packing  establishment  for  the  past  two  years. 
Some  nine  hundred  men  arc  employed  by  this  house,  and  the  com- 
pany's buildings  cover  some  thiucen  acres.  About  eight  thousand 
hogs  are  slaughted  dady.  Mr.  Iloore  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  the  business  and  is  a  competent  manager.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Hyde  Park. 

PRANK  X.  SORTER,  M.  D  ,  phydcian  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Switzerland  in  1^42,  and  received  his  ediicalii.n  in  the 
Lyceum  at  S1011.  Canton  Wallis,  wheie  he  studied  for  eight  years, 
and  gradualed  in  the  sciences.  He  commenced  studyirg  medicine 
at  Ihe  University  of  Innsbruck,  Austria,  and  graduated  in  I87S; 
he  then  Rpffnl  one  year  in  Paris,  and  in  alt  studied  about  fourteen 
years  to  perfect  himself  in  his  chosen  profession,  lie  commenced 
practice  in  Austria,  where  he  resided  for  about  four  years,  having 
a  large  practice.  February,  1882.  he  came  10  the  United  Staie«, 
locating  at  the  Union  Slock  Yards.  Cook  County,  and  at  or.ee 
commenced  practice.  The  Doclor  has  mastered  the  Oerman, 
Italian.  French,  English  and  Eatin  languages. 

JOHN  BOUCHARD,  chief  engineer  with  Armour  «:  Co., 
packers,  wat "born  al  Tlucc  Rivers.  Oiicbec,  in  1837.  When  very 
young  his  parents  moved  In  West  purl,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
with  his  father  he  leaned  the  trade  of  engineer  and  machinist. 
In  1357  he  came  to  Chicago  and  followed  the  occupation  of  cngi. 
neer.  and  since  1862  has  been  mainly  employed  in  that  capacity  in 
packing  house-.  In  I  lie  fall  of  1873  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Armour  &  Co.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Marlin  Counry,  Minn., 
where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuils.  but  not  liking  it  again 
came  to  Chicago  and  followed  his  profession.  He  was  employed 
wiih  Fowler  Bros.,  pickers,  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  machin. 
ist,  and  in  March.  1870  again  entered  ihe  employ  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  in  his  presen'  capacity,  lie  has  the  supervision  of  ihe  entire 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  Ihe  house,  anil  in  this  department 
seventy-five  men  are  employed.  Mr.  Bouchard  is  a  natural 
mechanic;  he  has  made  a  great  many  useful  inventions,  latterly 
the  Peerless  hog  scraping  machine,  which  is  used  by  this  firm. 

MICHAEL  BRACKEN  was  born  in  Roscommon  County, 
Ireland,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  horse-shoer,  his  occupation 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1870  he  came  to  America,  locat- 
ing  in  Chicagn,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade.  In  the  spring  of 
1872  he  moved  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  opened  a  small  horse- 


shoeing establishment,  and  ha»  built  up  a  large  trade,  giving  em- 
ployment  10  some  eight  or  len  men.  Mr.  Bracken  is  a  member  of 
seveial  prominent  societies— C.  M.  of  A.  O.  I  .  Mr\,  Rising  Star 
Lodge.  No.  240;  S.  K.  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Union  Legion.  No. 
20;  C.  M.  and  Senior  Warden,  A.  O.  II..  Division  No.  6  ;  and  ibf 
I.  O.  F„  Court  Union.  No.  41. 

MICHAEL  J.  BKANSFIEI.D  was  born  in  Walerford,  Ire- 
land, in  1S4S.  His  father.  John  Branslield,  came  to  America  in 
1851,  and  four  years  later  located  in  Chicago.  Michael  has  been 
employed  in  packing-houses  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  he 
woikcd  in  them  al  first  during  the  winler  months  only,  and  during 
the  summer  learned  and  wa»  employed  at  the  trade  of  cooper.  In 
1873  lie  enleicd  the  employ  of  the  Anglo. American  Packing  & 
Provision  Company,  working  first  in  the  killing  depaitment  for 
about  live  years.  In  1S7S  he  i..ok  charge  of  the  coo|-cring  for  the 
house,  and  at  that  time  did  nearly  all  the  wuik  himself.  The  bust- 
ness  has  increased  in  this  department  until  now  about  fifty  men 
are  required  to  do  the  repairing  and  prepare  barrels  for  shipping, 
Mr.  Branifield  has  had  an  cxpciiencc  of  some  twenty  years  in  the 
business,  and  is  an  expert  w  oilman  as  well  as  an  efficient  manager. 

JOHN  BRENOCK  i»a  native  of  Tippeiary  County,  Ireland. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  locating,  in  1S50.  in 
Ma.sachuse:!',  and  two  y.  ai*  later  came  to  Chicago.  For  several 
years  be  was  employed  in  learning,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
that  business  for  himself  in  connection  with  handling  lumber,  con- 
tinuing  for  three  years.  Mr.  Brenock  also  ilealt  in  live-stock  to 
sonic  extent,  and  in  1S5S  engaged  in  ihe  business  of  slaughtering, 
supplying  meats  In  the  butchd*  of  Chicago,  ami  cariiol  on  a  laige 
trade  in  that  line  for  six  years.  In  186;  the  lirm  of  B  r  e  n  oc  k  & 
Filzpatrick  was  firmed,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  rendering 
business.  Th  ee  years  later  the  concern  consolidated  with  the 
Union  Rendering  Company, and  Mr.  Brenock  has  charge  of  the 
company's  affairs.  He  was  a  h  o,  from  1S70  to  1SS1,  a  member  of 
the  lirm  of  Tabor  *  Brenock,  packers.  Mr.  Brenock  has  by  his 
industry  and  energy  accumulated  a  laige  amount  of  property,  and 
is  one  of  the  enterprising  business  men  of  Chicago.  He  has  for 
Ihe  past  six  years  tieen  a  member  ol  the  board  of  commissions  n| 
West  Park. 

EDWARD  HYKNE,  Clerk  of  the  lown  of  Lake,  was  born  in 
Ireland  Augu-t  22.  I  S41).  where  for  some  years  he  was  employed  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  immigrated  to  Cook Cottaty,  111.,  in  July, 
1870,  located  in  Chicago,  and  was  employed  as  a  clcik  in  the  gro- 
cery business  for  a  short  lime;  afterwards  as  shipping  clerk  in 
packing  houses  at  the  Union  Slock  Yards,  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  resided  in  ihe  lown  of  Lake  since  November,  i37r.  In 
April.  1S78.  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Ihe  lown,  and  was  five  times 
re  elected.  Mr.  Byrne  lakes  an  aclive  Interest  in  boih  municipal 
and  social  affair*  He  is  president  of  the  A.  O.  II..  Division  No. 
6,  and  is  a  ehaitei  member  of  it,  and  also  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W„  No. 
240.  of  which  lalirr  lie  is  recorder. 

THOMAS  HYKNE  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1853. 
and  when  <r.iile  voung  accompanied  his  fa'.her  to  Ireland,  where  he 
received  hi*  early  education.  Reluming  to  America  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  yens,  he  located  in  New  York,  where  he  was  employed  in 
various  capacities.  In  1872  he  came  to  Cook  I  ounly,  and  for  sev- 
eial year*  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  S'ock  Yards  & 
Transfer  Company,  after  which  he  was  foreman  at  the  packing- 
house of  S.  A.  Kicker.  In  1879  Mr.  Byrne  embarked  in  business 
a*  a  builder  of  sewers,  anil  has  built  up  a  \-eiy  large  business  in 
that  line.  He  has  done  a  large  amount  of  public  woik  fi  r  the 
towns  of  Lake  and  Ciceio,  and  employ*  ficun  fifty  lo  two  hundred 
and  lifly  men.  He  lake*  an  active  interest  in  local  po'incs,  and 
has  for  the  pasl  four  terms  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Pre. 
cincl  Committee  of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  is  treasurer  of  that  body. 
He  was  elected  in  1SS0  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
District  No.  6,  lown  of  Lake,  and  re-elecled  in  i8R3.and  he  is  now 
secretary  of  Ihe  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  1.  O.  ¥..  and  takes 
an  active  part  with  the  Irish  Land  Leaguers. 

CHARLES  P.  CALDWELL,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Chicago,  November  3,  1S56  and  there  «ecurcd  hi*  early 
cducation.  He  went  In  Toronto,  Out.,  in  1871.  and  for  a  year 
attended  St.  Michael's  College,  after  which  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  for  several  years  pursued  his  studies  at  St.  Ignatius  Cotlci  e. 
lie  studied  medicine  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  graduating 
therefrom  in  1876,  and  from  Rush  Medical  College  a  year  later. 
In  1S78  the  Doctor  went  to  Europe  and  took  a  special  couise  at 
Georgia  Augusta  University.  C.oitingen,  Germany,  Aflerwards  he 
continued  his  studies  al  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  Ireland,  grad- 
uating therefrom  March  1.  tSSo.  He  was  then  appointed  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  of  the  Mater  Miscricnrdia  Hospital,  Dublin,  and 
filled  that  position  for  *everal  mnnths.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
returned  to  tl'inois  in  the  summer  of  1SS0,  and  in  July  of  that 
year  e*iab!i*hed  himself  in  practice  at  the  Union  Stock  Yard*. 
The  Doctor  has  quite  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  the  son  of 
Peter  Caldwell,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  this  place.    Dr.  Cald- 
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well  was  appointed  Health  Commissioner  May  t,  1883.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  British  Medical  Society. 

PETER  CALDWELL,  proprietor  of  the  Caldwell  Home,  was 
born  in  Ireland  June  20.  1822,  and  after  reaching  the  age  of  ma- 
turity was  engaged  in  the  giocery  and  liquor  business.  In  1847  he 
emigrated  to  Oneida  County,  N.  V.,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1S48. 
The  following  year  he  opened  a  saloon  and  restaurant,  and  some 
year*  later  also  carried  on  a  hotel.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  burned  out 
in  the  great  fire.  His  house,  on  the  northeast  corner  ol  Kandulph 
and  Market  streets,  being  the  last  that  was  destroyed  on  the  South 
Side.  He  came  to  the  Union  Slock  Vaids  in  18(16.  and  opened  a 
hotel,  which  he  carried  on  three  years.  In  187s  he  opened  his 
piesent  establishment.  Mr.  Caldwell  w»  elected  .1  Constable  of 
Cook  County  in  IS57.  and  in  i36o  he  was  he  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cook 
County  from  the  Third  Ward  of  Chicago,  serving  one  year.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  lie  recruited  a  hady  of  men  who  were  mustered  into 
the  671b  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  as  Company  B.  He  wa*  ap- 
pointed to  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  and  served  four  months. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  elected  a  member  uf  the  Hoard  of 
Education  of  District  No.  2,  towns  or  Hyde  l'ark  and  Lake,  and 
served  a  term  nf  one  year-  He  was  the  first  policeman  of  the 
town  of  Lake,  which  position  he  resigned  after  serving  a  year,  and 
in  |8;6  was  Collector  of  the  town.  He  is  widely  known  through- 
out the  whole  cummunity.  and  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers' 
Society  of  Chicago. 

CHARLES  CAMERON  was  born  in  Germanyjuly  10,  1847. 
and  for  ten  years  followed  a  seafaring  life.  In  1S67  he  came  in 
Chicago,  and  was  employed  in  sailing  on  the  lakes  for  some  years. 
In  1873  he  became  employed  in  packing  houses,  and  has  followed 
that  occupation  since.  He  was  foreman  at  !  lagan  &  Co 's  packing 
house  for  some  months,  and  for  two  years  with  Georjte  Flertiinj;. 
who  has  a  large  slaughter-house  in  this  locality.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company  in  October, 
1833.  and  has  charge  nf  the  department  where  the  intestines  are 
cleansed.  In  this  branch  of  the  business  some  forty-five  men  are 
employed.  Mr.  Cameron  has  mainly  been  employed  in  this  de. 
partment  in  the  packing  business  for  ten  years,  and  is  an  excellent 
manager.  He  has  resided  in  the  town  of  Lake  for  the  past  eight 
Vears. 

II  EN  R  V  CLAPP  is  a  native  of  Worcester  County,  Mass.  Af- 
ter leaving  schmd  he  learned  the  business  of  shoe-making,  and 
was  for  a  number  of  years  foreman  of  a  large  boot  and  shoe  fact 01  y 
at  the  city  of  Worcester.  In  1B6;  he  came  to  Chicigo,  where  he 
engaged  in  insurance  business  until  February,  1871.  when  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  \  Transit  Company 
as  book-keeper  at  the  company's  stables,  a  position  which  he  slill 
occupies. 

LEE  W.  CLARK,  of  John  H,  Wood  k  Co..  live-stock  com- 
mission merchants  was  born  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y-,  September  0, 
1335,  and  came  West  with  his  people  to  Kendall  County.  III.,  in 
■854  For  three  years  he  carried  on  a  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness at  Oswego,  then  at  Aurora,  III.,  in  the  same  line  for  a  year, 
after  which  he  returned  for  a  shurt  time  to  Oswego,  and  a  year 
later  removed  to  Raymond,  Racine  Co.,  Wis  ,  where  he  opened  a 
general  store.  He  remained  there  only  a  year,  and  in  July.  1860, 
came  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Clark  was  for  three  years  yard-master  at 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Stock  Yards,  and  subse- 
quently embarked  in  the  live-stock  commission  business,  wilh 
style  of  J.  F.  Frye  &  Co.  This  firm  dissolved  at  the  opening  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  in  December.  1865.  Mr.  Clark  then  came 
here  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  ol  R.  Strahom  &  Co.  for  thiee 
years;  then  of  the  firm  of  Frye,  Reed  &  Co.  for  four  years;  then 
of  Brown  &  Clark  for  two  years,  and  did  business  in  connection 
wilh  others  until  May.  tS3j.  when  he  became  associated  wilh  John 
H.  Wood,  an  old  residentof  Chicago.  Mr.  Clark  is  amor>g  the 
oldesl  live-stock  commission  men  at  these  yards.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  that  business  for  about  twenty-two  year?,  and  has  had 
a  successful  career.  The  subject  of  this  biief  sketch  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fratcinity  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  a 
charier  member  of  Home  Lodge.  A.  F.  ft.  A.  M.,  No,  508. 

CONOVER  &  HALL,  live-stock  commission  merchants,  arc 
among  the  oldest  in  this  business  at  these  yards.  The  firm  is 
composed  of  11.  II  Conover  and  D.  A.  Hall.  Previous  to  engag- 
ing in  this  business  they  were  large  shippers  of  live-stock  to  the 
markets  of  Chicago  and  oiher  large  cities.  Mr.  Hall  was  for  some 
twrlve  months  or  so  engaged  in  dealing  in  llve-sinck  nt  the  old 
Sherman  Yards  and  in  December,  i56e.  the  firm  opened  at  this 
place.  Mr.  Hall  selling  the  first  cattle  disposed  of  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards.  They  have  carried  un  business  here  for  the  past 
nineteen  vears  without  once  changing  the  style  of  the  firm. 

MICHAEL  CONWAY,  foreman  of  the  cutting  deparinicnl  <>r 
Armour  &  Co ,  packers,  was  born  at  Coldsprings.  N.  Y.,  in  1653. 
and  came  with  his  father,  Bryan  Conwav.  to  Chicago  111  |B$» 
When  about  Ihe  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  he  began  durinc  the 


winter  months  to  work  in  packing  houses,  and  has  been  emplojed 
in  various  houses  in  different  positions  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Notwithstanding  he  has  worked  hard  and  given  his  business  dine 
attention,  he  has  managed  during  his  leisure  hours  to  find  lime  to 
study,  and  has  acquired  a  good  education.  Mr.  Conway  has  been 
in  I  he  employ  of  Messrs.  Armour  &  Co.  for  some  years ;  August  I, 
iSSl.  he  was  given  entire  chaige  of  their  culling  deparlmem.  He 
has  charge  of  from  150  to  250  men,  according  to  tbe  derosnJs  of 
the  business.  He  has  made  his  home  at  Englewood  since  October, 
18S3. 

MATTHIAS  CORUETT  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dulitia, 
Ireland,  aboul  sixty-five  years  ago.  When  quite  young  he  wxi 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  uf  horseshoer  in  the  city  of  Watciford, 
and  served  seven  years,  during  which  period  he  learned  llie  pro- 
fession of  farrier  with  Dr.  J.  W.  Ions,  veterinary  surgeon.  He 
has  followed  his  business  in  all  some  fifty  years.  In  1B40  he 
became  involved  with  »he  British  Government  for  pike-making, 
and  immigtatcd  10  America.  Mr.  Corbett  worked  at  his  Liade  w 
various  States,  and  dui  ing  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  for  foai 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Slates  Government.  In  1666 
he  came  to  Chicago,-  and  in  March,  18 J2.  located  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  where  he  opened  a  shop  and  has  built  up  a  large 
business  in  horseshoeing,  having  a  wide  eputalion  for  bis  ability 
as  a  farrier.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Irish  National  I-and  League 
at  these  yards,  and  is  a  very  active  worker  in  the  cause. 

THOMAS  R,  CORN  WELL,  superintendent  of  Division  "  A." 
U.  S.  V.  &  T,  Co.,  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.. September 
iS.  1839,  and  was  reared  on  a  iarm.  He  came  I o  Chicago  in  1861. 
and  wa&  emp  loyed  in  the  Lake  Shore  Stock  Yards  for  a  few 
months  as  yardmaster  then  as  weigh-masler.  When  the  Union 
Slock  Yards  located  in  the  town  of  Lake  in  1S65,  Mr.  Cornwel. 
came  wilh  them  as  weigh-masler,  which  position  he  held  for  some 
live  years,  after  which  he  filled  the  position  of  yard-iriasler,  and 
has  for  the  past  nine  years  been  superintendent  of  Division  "  A 
for  the  company.  The  subject  of  this  biief  skelch  has  reeled  in 
the  town  of  Lake  since  1867,  and  has  always  taken  an  acme 
inlerest  in  municipal  affairs  and  matters  of  improvement. 

WILLIAM  COSTEI.LO  was  born  in  the  county  of  Mdare, 
Ireland,  in  18*3.  and  after  leaving  sch:ol  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years  to  ihe  trade  of  brick-mason,  since  whicn 
time  he  has  followed  it  for  a  livelihood.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1870,  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  journeymin. 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American  Packing  &  Pro- 
vision Company  in  1876.  and  in  1879  was  made  foreman  ol  M 
building  department,  in  which  some  thirty  men  are  employed. 
Mr.  Costcllois  an  experienced  roan  in  this  line;  he  has  charge* 
the  erection  of  all  new  buitdings.  furnaces,  etc.,  for  the  compsn). 

SAMUEL  COZZENS  is  >  native  of  Providence.  R-  I.«W 
there  received  a  good  education.  During  Ihe  war  of  the  Kebrl- 
lion  he  went  South,  and  for  a  year  was  in  the  employ  of  tht :  Umte<< 
Stales  Government  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  In  IM7 
he  came  10  Chicago  and  located  at  the  Union  Slock  Y  nrds.ar.u  a 
that  time  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  n*»M 
Company,  as  foreman  in  the  company-s  stables,  and i  m  M,rL"j 
1873,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  same.  He  lias  u 
charge  of  the  company^  livery  and  working  horses,  and  iheir  enure 
stabling  departments,  in  which  there  are  employed  some  sevemy- 
five  men.  ,  _i 

SETH  P.CROSBY,  foreman  of  the  retail  meat  depart  men  1  01 
George  W,  Higgins  S.  Co..  was  born  in  East  BW»st«f.S««J 
December  31.  1829.    During  his  youth  he  went  10  Hoston.  wrier 
he  learned  the  trade  of  ship  calker,  serving  an  apprentK esr, irp  o 
three  years,  after  working  as  journeyman.     July  <3.  ,MJ31  , 
enlisted  in  the  navy,  and  was  stationed  rn  United  Stales  gunrjw 
"  Tuscarora,"  and  served  one  year.    Mr.  Crosby  came  west  to  MM 
located  in  the  town  of  Lake  in  the  winter  of  1 863,  and  «W» 
lime  entered  the  employ  of  George  W.  High* ,f  V^Zi 
since  which  time  he  has'lield  the  responsible  position  of  torero 
of  ihe  retail  meat  department.    He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  r. 
M..  and  is  connected  wilh  the  Chicago  Chapter.  K.  A.  rn,. 
127  :  he  is  also  a  member  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Post.  u.  "V  - 

Chicago.  11  c  v  ft  T 

FRED  T.  CROXON.  purchasing  agent  for  the lU.  >-  1  •  « 
Co.,  was  born  in  London.  England,  February  9,  1S35.  arl« 
grated  wilh  his  people  lo  Buffalo,  N.  V..  at  the  age  Of  wr* 
years.    Moving  to  Boston,  Mass,,  he  learned  the  Irade  of  ■«»""*' 
arH  fallowed  that  occupation  until  1856.  *hen  became  '^""J*  j 
He  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  Dearborn  House  |or  "  . 
years,  and  in  1859  went  to  the  Uhlich  House,  located  at  tw  ^ 
Shore  Slock  Yards,  where  he  remained  as  clerk  'oft*'0  J  ',nC 
Cnixon  then  opened  a  restaurant.    Early  in  JSC*  he  carn^ 
mwn  of  Lake,  entered  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  »•*  1  -   ,'  |tlC 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Exchange  ReHauram  1  ^ 
company,  and  since  has  had  the  general  management  or  n 
In  i860'  he  took  the  entire  management  of  the  Iransu 
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until  February  28,  1SS1,  when  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent 
for  the  company.  Mr.  Croxon  is  among  the  oldest  employe's  of 
the  U.  S.  V.  &  T.  Co..  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  co'mmu. 
nity. 

IRA  C.  DARLING  &  CO.,  manufacturer*  of  fertiliting  mate- 
rial, glue  stock.  neats!oot  oil,  etc.,  established  their  business  here 
in  December,  1880.  The  firm  is  composed  of  G.  K.  Swift,  of 
Chicago,  and  L.  B.  Darling  &  Co..  of  i'awtucket,  R.  I.  They 
have  extensive  works  at  this  place  and  manufacture  5,000  tons  nf 
material  per  annum;  also  handle  large  quantities  of  bono,  which 
are  dressed  and  disposed  of  to  manufacturers  of  fancy  lionc  goods  ; 
and  also  make  large  quantities  of  ncalsfout  oil.  Ira  C.  Darling 
has  the  entire  management  of  this  business.  He  is  a  native  of 
Pawtucket,  K.  I.,  wheie  his  father.  L.  B.  Darling,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  fertilizing  business  for  the  past  thirty-live  ytars.  Ira  C,  has 
been  in  the  business  for  about  twelve  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  L.  B.  Darling  *  Co.,  of  Fawtucket  and  the  firm  here, 
and  came  to  the  Union  Slock  Yards  to  take  charge  of  this  business. 

WILSON  M.  DARLINGTON,  of  Darlington.  McC.hany  i 
Co..  live  slock  commission  merchants,  was  born  In  I  .a  Porte 
County,  Ind.,  in  1S41.  and  after  reaching  maturity  was  engaged  in 
live-stock  business.  In  October.  1871,  he  came  to  Cook  County, 
and  located  at  the  Slock  Yards,  ami  has  since  carried  on  the  live- 
stock commission  business.  The  present  firm,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  was  lormcd  in  iS3t.  Mr.  Darlington  is  also  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  &  Texas  Live  Stock  Company.  He  is  S  upervisor  of 
the  town  of  Lake,  having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  April,  1S83. 
He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Y.  O.  Cattle  Company,  located  in  Tom 
Green  County,  Tex. 

WILLIAM  11.  DAY  IKS.  was  born  in  North  Wales  in  March. 
1828.  Coming  to  New  York  in  1830,  he  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  in  that  State.  He  has  made  a  specially  of  managing 
hoe-rake  manufacturing  establishments,  and  has  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  that  line,  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1871.  and  was  for 
three  years  employed  as  a  blacksmith.  He  had  charge  of  the 
blacksmiihing  department  in  the  Chicago  Plow  Works  for  some 
time  ;  then  at  Ro.kford,  III.,  was  in  charge  of  Gait's  Plow  Works 
for  a  year,  and  also  in  charge  of  large  plow  works  at  Racine,  Wis. 
In  1S7S  he  entered  the  employ  ol  the  Chicago  packing  ft  Pro- 
vision Company,  and  took  charge  of  the  company's  blacksmiihing 
work.  He  is  a  very  cmnpelent  workman,  having  followed  black- 
smith work  in  all  branches  for  over  forty  years. 

II.  F.  DEANE,  with  Swift  Bros.  &  Co.,  was  born  at  Foxbury. 
Mass..  in  1 339,  and  after  leaving  school  was  for  some  time  cm- 
ployed  in  straw  hat  factories.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Cavalry,  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  3d  Rhode  Island  Cavalry  in  October,  1863.  and  served  in  all 
about  thirty-one  months.  Returning  to  his  home  he  again  became 
employed  in  the  hat  factories  of  that  locality,  and  was  also  for  two 
years  in  the  meat  business.  In  1S73  he  went  to  New  York  City, 
and  bee  ime  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo-oil,  which  occu- 
pation he  has  followed  since.  In  August,  18S 1.  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  took  charge  of  the  olco.oil  department  of  the  F'airbank's  Can- 
ning Company,  and  in  Mav,  1883,  took  the  superintendency  of 
Swift  Bros.  &  Co's.  oleo-oil  department. 

HENRY  W.  DEATHE  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Ind.,  In 
1856,  and  daring  his  youth  assisted  his  father,  who  carried  on  a 
large  mercantile  business  at  Knightstown,  Ind.  In  1S71;  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  Fowler  Bros.,  packers,  and 
was  with  them  some  thirteen  months.  Then  he  was  in  other  estab- 
lishments  until  April,  jSSj.  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  and  since  the  summer  of 
1S83  has  had  charge  of  the  company's  green  ham  department,  in 
which  about  twenty-five  men  arc  employed. 

FRANK  DOHEK,  proprietor  of  Dober's  Hotel,  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  March.  1S50,  and  after  receiving  a  good  education 
learned  the  trade  of  butcher.  In  May,  1871,  he  immigrated  to 
Jacksonville,  III.,  and  subsequently  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Dober  came  to  Chicago  early  in  1S72  and  followed  his  trade  for  a 
few  years.  In  September,  1S74.  he  settled  in  the  town  of  I-ake, 
and  opened  his  present  hotel  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  He  has 
a  nice  place  and  is  doing  a  large  business.  Mr.  Dober  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  municipal  and  social  affairs,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  A.  O  U.  W..  the  D.  O.  II.  and  Liquor  Dealers'  Association. 

GEORGE  DODD,  with  Armour  &  Co.,  packers,  was  born  in 
Castletown,  Scotland,  in  1830,  and  there  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  butcherand  was  employed  in  attending  to  horses.  In  1S55 
he  immigrated  to  New  York,  and  for  many  years  had  charge  of 
horses  for  various  companies.  He  was  for  ten  years  in  charge  of 
the  stables  of  L.  L.  Crocker,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  In  July.  1BS3.  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  in  the  following  August  took  the  superin- 
tendency of  Armour  &  Co.'s  stables.  There  aie  sixty-five  men  in 
his  department. 

JOHN  DOODY  is  a  native  of  Walerford,  Ireland,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  began  to  work  in  the  pork-packing  business.  For 


eighteen  years  he  was  employed  in  the  packing-house  of  Henry 
Denny  &  Sons,  at  Waterford,  and  during  eight  years  of  that  period 
was  foieman  of  (he  establishment.  In  October,  1873,  Mr.  Duoily 
came  to  Illinois,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Lake.  He 
has  been  employed  in  various  packing-houses  at  this  place,  and 
when  Henry  Denny  K  Sons  opened  their  large  packing  and  lard- 
retinery  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Mr.  D.widy  again  entered  their 
employ,  and  tills  the  pnsiiion  of  general  foreman. 

WILLIAM  R.  DKUECK  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1857.  When  he  was  quite  young  his  parents  moved  to  Ontario, 
where  he  was  educated.  In  1872  he  went  to  North  Liberty,  Iud„ 
and  there  learned  the  trade  of  tinner.  Mr.  Drueck  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1S7G,  and  was  for  ten  months  employed  in  the  canning 
establishment  of  Wilson  Brothers,  then  in  the  canning  department 
of  tne  Chicago  Provision  &  Packing  Company  for  a  year  In 
June,  iS;ij,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  I'airbank  Canning  Com- 
pany, ami  in  September,  18S2,  was  made  foreman  of  the  canning 
depaitment  of  that  concern.  In  this  department  some  ninety  men 
arc  employed. 

PATRICK  H.  DUGGAN,  track  master  for  the  Union  Slock 
Yaids  ft  Transit  Company,  is  a  native  of  Limerick  County,  Ire- 
land,  born  Augu.t  2(j.  1  S3 j.  In  1850  he  movid  to  Port  Jeivis.  N. 
Y.,  entering  the  employ  of  the  New  York  &  Eric  Railroad  as  a 
boy.  where  he  spent  one  year,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  at 
Dunkirk.  N.  V.  He  then  went  to  Silver  Creek,  N.  V.,  on  the  I.. 
S.  &  M.S.  R.  K.  as  a  laborer  for  one  winter;  then  removed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  be  learned  the  trade  of  brick-mason,  fol- 
lowing it  lor  nine  years.  Moving  to  Autora,  III.,  he  worked  for 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R„  as  Irack-man,  being  promoted  six  months 
later  to  section  foreman,  which  he  held  for  six  years.  He  was 
afterward  road-master  over  the  Fox  River  Branch  of  the  same  rail- 
road for  two  years,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  his  present 
position,  coming  to  the  town  of  Lake  in  Augu-t,  1872.  He  has 
full  charge  of  all  track-repairing,  construction,  etc.,  for  the  com- 
pany,  there  being  empl  ycd  in  his  department  some  150  to  200 
men. 

ULRICK  LOUIS  DURAND,  of  Tavenner  Durand.  board- 
ing.  feed  and  sale  stables,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1S54,  and 
when  young  immigrated  with  his  parents  to  Montreal.  C  anada, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  painier.  In  1871  he  moved  to 
Springfield,  Mass..  and  there  worked  at  his  trade.  Coming  West 
in  1S76  he  located  at  the  Union  Slock  Yards  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  house  and  sign  painter,  lie  sold  out  this  and  on  October 
t.  t S33,  embarked  in  hisptesent  business  in  company  Willi  James 
W.  Tavenner,  an  old  and  experienced  livery-man.  The  firm  have 
a  nice  stock  of  horses,  and  arc  building  up  a  good  business. 

JAMES  W.  EASTMAN,  with  Hately  Bros-,  packers,  was 
bom  in  Concoid,  N.  II  .  June  5.  1S40.  At  the  age  of  about  nine- 
teen he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  wax  for  fi.*e  years 
employed  in  the  locomotive  works  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  and 
during  four  years  of  that  period  ran  an  engine.  He  was  then 
engineer  in  l.oeb  Bros',  distillery  for  some  years.  In  1871  he  be- 
came employed  w  ith  John  Fallon,  packer,  and  came  with  him  to 
Chicago  in  1S74.  Mr.  Eastman  has  since  his  arrival  been  employed 
as  engineer  in  various  packing  houses,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S79 
entered  the  employ  of  Hately  Bros,  as  master  mechanic. 

JOHN  ENNIS,  foreman  of  the  lard  refinery  of  Armour  &  Co., 
is  a'  native  of  Kildare  County,  Ireland,  born  December  21,  1S47. 
His  father  was  an  extensive  grarier  and  dealer  in  cattle,  and  he 
assisted  him  in  his  business.  In  1S67  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
suhfcquently  became  employed  in  the  lard- refinery  of  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  &  Co.  He  filled  van  us  positions  in  that  establishment, 
remaining  with  them  some  twelve  years,  and  during  four  years  of 
that  period  was  foreman  of  the  stearinc  department.  November  I, 
ISS I ,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co.,  in  their  lard 
refinery.  He  had  charge  of  the  press-room  for  a  time,  and  in  July, 
1882.  was  given  charge  of  the  refinery.  Some  2co  men  are  em. 
ployed  in  this  department.  Mr.  Evans  has  had  some  fifteen 
years'  practical  experience  in  this  business. 

MICHAEL  J.  EN'RIGHT  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland  about  1830.  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1S4S  he  came 
to  America,  locating  in  Buffalo  and  was  employed  in  railroading. 
He  also  resided  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  some  years,  where  he  was 
employed  as  baggage  master  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  Mr. 
En  light  came  to  Chicago  in  1863,  was  employed  in  various 
capacities;  July  12,  iSb;,  he  moved  to  the  Union  Slock  Yards,  and 
is  now  the  oldest  srttlcr  in  this  locality.  He  has  since  his  arrival 
here  been  engaged  in  conducting  a  hotel,  principally  for  the  use 
of  men  employed  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Mr.  Enright  is 
well  known  in  this  locality,  and  has  at  time*  taken  an  active 
interest  in  politics. 

JOSEPH  II.  ESKRIDGE.  M.  D-,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  bom  in  Prairie  City.  Cumberland  Co..  Ill ,  in  1849,  living  on  a 
farm  until  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  enlisted  September  12.  1S64. 
in  Company  L,  5th  Illinois  Cavalty,  serving  until  discharged  in 
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November.  1S65.  Alter  the  war  he  attended  college  at  Wcstfietd, 
this  Slate,  coming  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1S70,  where  he  spent 
some  months  attending  lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College.  lie 
then  returned  to  Cumberland  County  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  a  time.  In  1S75  heagain  visited  Chicago, attending  thccollcge. 
from  which  he  graduated  in  February,  1=76  He  then  removed  lo 
Prairie  City,  Cumberland  County,  continuing  his  practice.  He 
also  attended  a  course  of  lector.  I  at  the  Missouri  Medical  College, 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  F.skridge  came  to  the  town  of  Lake  in  January, 
1333.  He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  and 
Esculapian  Society  of  the  Wabash  Valley,  III. 

THOMAS  J.  FALLON  was  born  in  Clinton  County.  N.  V  , 
in  1S42,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  at  Oner  Creek,  Mas,., 
employed  in  a  hotel.  He  enlisted  October  7,  1S61,  in  Company 
[,  25th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  severely 
wounded  before  Petersburg  in  1 5 4 .  and  mustered  out  after  three 
years'  service.  In  the  spi:ng  uf  I  Stir,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
was  employed  in  lh.-  Ijike  Shore  ,V'  Michigan  Southern  K  ad  road 
Stock  Yards,  and  in  December  nf  that  year  moved  In  the  town  of 
Lake,  lie  was  for  a  year  in  the  employ  ol  Cnlbertsun  ft  lilair. 
packers;  afterward  with  HarlcyCrccn  in  the  commission  business 
for  a  short  time.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
where  lie  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  Reluming  in  'he  fall  of 
1874,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Slock  Yard  Transit 
Company,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  that 
of  deliverer  of  live  stock  in  the  northwestern  division.  Mr.  Fa) 
Ion  is  a  member  of  several  prominent  societies — A.  O.  U.  \V., 
Rising  Star  Lodge.  No.  140  ;  S.  K.  of  that  body  ;  Union  l.egi  m, 
No.  29;  and  G.  A.  R.  Abraham  Lincoln  Post,  No.  i)t 

WILLIAM  FALLON,  superiniendent  of  Division  "13," 
Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Company,  was  born  in  Clinton 
Couniy,  New  Y«rk,  in  1837,  and  for  some  years  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  in  the  stales  of  Vermont  and  Maine.  He  came 
west  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  in  1861.  and  a  year  laler  came  to  Chi- 
cago. He  was  employed  in  the  old  Lake  Slime  Stock  Yards,  and 
when  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Sl  Transit  Company  tocated  in  the 
town  of  Lake,  in  December,  iS6r.  he  ome  with  them.  For  some 
nine  years  he  filled  the  position  of  yard-master. and  has  since  been 
superiniendent  of  Division  "  D."  Mr.  Fallon  has  for  many  years 
past  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  of  education  and  im- 
provement in  the  town.  He  was  in  the  spring  of  lSSoelcc.ed  a 
memi>cr  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  District  No.  2,  of  the  towns 
of  Hyde  Park  and  Lake,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  was  re-elected 
in  April,  1383,  and  at  that  time  elected  president  nf  the  board. 
As  a  compliment  for  his  services,  the  "  Fallon  School,"  of  this  dis- 
trict, is  called  after  him, 

JAMES  FARRELL.  wilh  Hatcly  Bros,,  packer,,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1543.  and  after  leaving  school  ass  stcd  his  father  on  the 
farm,  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  February,  16-64,  and  lias  since  been 
employed  in  the  packing  business,  making  a  specialty  of  the  cur- 
ing department.  He  has  worked  in  some  of  the  leading  packing- 
house, in  these  yards,  and  in  1S76  entered  the  employ  of  Halely 
Bros.,  taking  chuge  of  their  curing  department, 

JAMES  FARRELL,  foreman,  wilh  Armour  &  Co.,  packers, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  March,  1S50,  and  reared  on  a  faun.  In 
1869  he  came  to  America,  and  was  for  two  years  fireman  on  a 
steamboat  running  between  Green  Itay,  Wis.,  and  Kscanaba.  Mich. 
Corning  to  Chicago  in  1S71,  he  was  engineer  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.  for  two  years  ;  then  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Irelght  department  of  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  It,  R.  Co.  In 
the  winter  of  1873  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Render- 
ing  ft  Fertilizing  Company  as  engineer!  which  position  he  filled 
up  to  January,  1875,  when  the  concern  was  burned  out.  Me  was 
then  with  several  other  large  manufacturers  of  fertilisers,  and  in 
May,  1878,  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  ft  Co.  He  has  full 
charge  of  their  fertilizing  department,  in  which  there  are  employed 
trom  fifty  to  nrnety  men. 

MICHAEL  FITZSIMONSwas  born  in  the  county  of  West- 
rneath.  Ireland,  in  November.  1845.  For  some  venrs  before  his 
immigration  to  New  York  in  1864.  he  was  employed  in  various 
capac.iies.  In  the  latter  city  he  worked  in  a  brick  yard  until 
October,  1865,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  learned  the  trade  ol 
Mrick  mason  and  plasterer,  and  has  followed  that  occupation  since 
In  1878  he  located  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  where  lie  has  built 
up  quite  a  large  business  as  contractor  for  plastering  and  brick- 
work, f  or  two  months  during  1883  he  was  sewer  inspector  for  the 
town  of  Lake,  and  in  November  of  that  year  was  appointed  to  ihe 
posuion  of  road-master  in  his  district,  which  office  he  siill  holds 
Mr  I'lU.imnns  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Rising  Star 
Lodge  No.  240 ;  S.  K.  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Union  legion,  No. 
19  :  and  the  A,  O.  II.,  Division  No.  6. 

..  J°.,I.NIn: t  FLANAGAN,  grocer,  was  born  in  1851  in  County 
l.jmerick.  Ireland,  where  he  received  a  thorough  nannnal  schodl 
educanon.  In  IB71  he  immigrated  to  America,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  arrived  in  Chicago.    l|ere  he  secured  a  pos  lion  as 


cashier  and  book  keeper  for  William  Sullivan,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  rive  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  entered  the 
service  of  P.  K.  Howen  in  a  similar  capacity,  from  1S76  to  iSSi, 
when  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  646  Forty- 
third  Street,  where  he  is  still  located.  By  his  indu.try,  enlerpriic 
and  businevs  tact.  Mr.  Flanagan  has  succeeded  In  budding  up  1 
large  and  lucrative  trade,  and  is  to-day  one  of  Ihe  prosperous 
merchants  of  the  town  of  Lake.  He  is  also  well  known  as  an 
enthusiastic  Irish  Nationalist  and  is  a  charter  member  uf  the  fol- 
lowing prominent  societies:  A.  O.  II..  Division  No.  6;  Rising 
Star  Lodge,  No.  240:  Union  Legion,  S.  K.  A.  0.  U.  W.,  No,  29; 
and  Co.irt  Union.  LO.  F.,  No.  241. 

MICHAEL  FLANAGAN  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
May  23,  1841).  Three  years  later  his  people  came  to  Ametica  and 
subsequently  located  at  Bellville.  Ontario,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  after  leaving  school,  became  employed  in  the  butchering 
business  wilh  his  lather,  James  Flanagan.  In  1873  he  came  to 
Cook  County  and  located  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  once 
engaging  in  business  as  a  speculator  and  dealer  in  hogs  Mr. 
Flanagan  gives  strict  attention  to  his  business,  in  which  and  in  the 
accumulation  of  property  he  has  been  quite  successful.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  Amciica. 

WILLIAM  FLANAGAN,  of  Flanagan  &  1  loft,  packers,  wai 
born  in  Manchester,  England.  January  2,  1836,  his  parents  having 
moved  there  from  Tipperary  County,  Ireland.  He  was  from  hii 
early  youth  employed  in  the  beef,  potk  and  provision  basirwss, 
with  which  he  became  thoroughly  conversant  in  all  its  branches. 
In  1 857  he  immigrated  lo  Canada,  and  in  the  fall  of  185S  came  to 
Chicago.  Mr.  Flanagan  became  employed  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  the  packing  business.  During  the  packing  sea- 
xirii  of  the  years  1851).  1S60  and  a  portion  of  1S61  he  was  with 
Sample,  Seber  &  Co.,  at  La  Fayette,  lad. ;  subsequently  in  New 
York  with  R.  Gallagher,  of  the  Washington  Market,  for  three 
months  ;  then  again  in  La  Fayette.  In  ihe  spring  of  1862  he 
returned  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  dealing  in  cattle  and  hugs  »< 
the  old  yards  of  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  Stock  Yards.  About  1S04  he 
became  associated  with  David  Pyne  and  they  opened  a  small 
slaughtering  establishment  under  the  firm  name  of  Pyne  &  Flana- 
gan. In  i860  they  changed  their  base  of  operations  to  the  L'mi* 
Stock  Yards,  Subsequently  Samuel  W.  Allerlon  took  an  interest 
in  the  business  and  the  firm  style  was  changed  to  Pyne.  Flanagan 
K  Robinson.  Mr.  Flanagan  drew  out  of  that  firm  in  i87oanii 
buil«  his  present  packinghouse.  In  1878  he  was  joined  by  his 
present  partner,  Joseph  Hoff,  an  old  and  evperiencrd  man  in  this 
line.  Their  establishment  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  hoes  per  day. 
and  they  employ  forty  to  fifty  men.  This  firm  docs  a  large  bust- 
ness  in  packing  meats,  principally  for  the  English  markets,  and 
also  has  a  very  extensive  commission  slaughtering  trade.  Mr. 
Flanagan  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  men  itt  the 
packing  business  now  engaged  in  the  same  at  these  yatds. 

WILLIAM  FLANAGAN  was  bom  in  Kings  County.  Ire- 
land, March  2i.  iS39,  and  when  young  went  to  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  employed  in  cotton  mills  fur  srx  years,  lie 
came  lo  Waterbury.  Conn.,  and  remained  four  months,  criming  to 
Chicago  in  1S65.  He  subsequently  became  employed  in  tfte 
packing  busine-s,  was  for  some  years  with  B.  F.  Hutchinson,  and 
five  years  in  the  lard  refinery  of  N.  K.  Fairhank  &  Co.  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company, 
and  has  been  with  them  ever  since.  He  has  charge  of  the  lerli- 
lining  press-room  and  tank  departments,  in  which  are  employed 
some  fifty  men.  He  is  a  capable  man,  having  had  fifteen  years 
experience. 

GEORGE  FLEMING,  proprietor  of  slaughter-house,  wai 
born  in  Mountmcllick.  Ireland.  April   II.   1S4S,  and  bavins 
received  an  excellent  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  Kcntt 
merchandise  business  in  the  city  of  Tull.imore,  where,  before  Jre 
had  yet  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  so  risen  m iWJ 
estimation  of  his  cmplovers.as  to  be  placed  by  them  in  positions 
great  responsibility.     In  1867,  Ihe  Fenian  or  Irish  rcvolutionar) 
excitement  being  then  at  its  height,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  tn 
ardor  o(  his  enthusiastic  nature,  into  the  >r/>  of  Jang";  f**  n  *™ 
preparations  for  participation  in  the  expected  struggle  wilh  wine 
the  great  conspiracy  was  to  culminate.     He.  with  a  number  o 
kindred  spirits,  was  at  what  he  believed  his  post  of  duty  on  ne 
famous  but  ill-statred  5th  of  March  of  that  year,  and  was  "P""™ 
by  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  after  »  most  determined  res 
tance.    After  a  confinement  of  several  months  under  the  «*« 
(erf,,,  suspension  act  he  was  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  rising 


/  suspension  act  ne  was  urougni  iu  hwi,w-™^-  - 
....  against  the  authority  of  her  gracious  Britannic  Majesty,  ami 
although  receiving  a  sworn  character  front  each  and  every 
the  jurors  by  whom  he  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  a  ter  m  ol  Siteen 
months  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  in  Maryborough  jail- 
asked  the  usual  question  as  to  whether  he  had  anything  to  sa>  . 
sentence  should  not  be  passed,  cic.  he  made  a  ringing  ,P«^ni'K.  f 
the  dock,  which,  it  was  said  by  the  spectators,  and  admitted  byen. 
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D«ron  Pigoll.  before  whom  he  was  tried,  would  have  «40M  credit 
lo  the  hero-martyr,"  Emmclt.  himself.  Having  served  his  (eim  in 
prison,  he  found  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  hil  excel  lr  n  t 
chancier  and  attainments,  and  the  fact  that  hi*  family  com- 
manded  universal  respect,  to  live  the  live  of  a  suspect,  under 
constant  police  surveillance,  and  sa  decided  on  immigrating  to 
America,  coming  to  Chicago  after  a  brief  stay  with  relatives  and 
friends  in  New  York.  In  Chicago  lie  entered  the  employ  of  a 
leading  dry  goods  firm,  where  he  remained  about  one  year,  when 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  Matthew  in  the  coal 
business.  A  year  later  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  alone  until  1S7S,  when  he  disposed  of  it.  lie 
established  his  present  business  December  lo,  1S7S  1 1  is  slaughter- 
house is  well  known,  and  he  came*  on  an  extensive  commission 
trade,  in  which  he  employs  from  fifty  lo  sixty  men,  Mr.  Heming 
is  a  member  of  the  Irish-American  Club  of  Chicago,  and  a  man  of 
large  influence  among  his  fellow-citizens  of  Lake, 

MATTHEW  FLEMING,  of  Fleming  &  Had,  proprietors  of 
livery,  boarding  and  sale  stables,  was  born  in  Ireland,  September 
28,  1847.  lie  received  a  very  liberal  education  before  coming  lo 
thiscountry.  In  January,  1&66,  hecame  lo  the  town  of  I„ikc.  wbeie 
he  has  gained  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  for  honesty, 
firmness  of  character  and  other  estimable  qualities.  Here  he 
entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle  James  Corcoran,  a  Contractor, 
He  was  subsequently  employed  in' the  Stock  Yard*;  then  on  the 
street  cars  in  Chicago.  Keturning  to  ihc  town  of  Lake  in  tS6<), 
he  engaged  in  the  coal  business  with  his  uncle.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
The  firm  dissolving  in  the  fall  of  1S71.  he  carried  on  the  business 
alone  until  1874,  when  his  brother  George  joined  him,  only  to  sell 
out  to  him  in  jhe  fall  of  that  year.  In  1S71  he  was  elei  ted  Town 
Clerk,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years,  lie  received  the 
nomination  for  Supervisor  against  what  was  called  the  "King" 
ticket,  and  made  a  most  vigorous  campaign  against  corruption  and 
money,  and, although  counted  out.  was  honestly  elected.  In  1S77 
he  wax  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  position  he  held  for 
four  years.  In  this  position  he  made  himself  many  watm  and 
sterling  friends,  always  excercising  extraordinary  judgment  and 
ability  in  the  disposition  of  cases  that  came  before  him.  In  1&7S 
he  purchased  an  undertaking  establishment,  which  he  still  conducts. 
His  livery,  boarding  and  sale  stable  he  purchased  in  1881,  and  has 
now  a  large  and  lucrative  business,  ami  has  recently  assreiated  with 
him  Newton  Hall — an  experienced  horseman.  Sir.  Fleming  is  a 
member  of  several  prominent  societies:  A.  O.  II,.  No.  fi.  of  which 
he  was  president  prior  to  June.  1S83;  also  C.  M.  of  I.  0.  F.,  Court 
Union.  No.  41  ;  A.  O.  U.  W„  Rising  Star  Lodge.  No.  240.  C.  M. 
and  receiver;  S.  K.  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Union  Lodge.  No.  Iij; 
trustee  and  charter  member  of  the  Chicago  Undertaken'  Assu- 
elation,  and  also  the  S'ate  of  Illinois  Undertakers'  Association, 

JAMES  FORDIIAM  wax  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland.  Decem- 
ber 13.  1843,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm,  fallowing  agricultural  pur- 
suits until  1865.  when  he  came  to  America.  He  located  in  Chi- 
cago in  tSof>,  and  was  for  four  years  employed  in  an  emery  and  oil 
and  stone  factory,  after  which  he  became  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizing  material.  He  was  subsequently  foreman  with 
S.  A.  Kicker,  packer,  having  charge  of  the  fertilizing  department 
for  some  four  years,  and  in  September.  18S1.  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Henry  Denny  &  Sons,  packers,  to  take  chaige  of  their  fer- 
tilizing department,  which  position  he  still  occupies. 

JAMES  FORSVTHE  was  born  in  Helfast,  Ireland,  in  1S54, 
and  after  receiving  a  good  education  became  employed,  in  i860,  in 
the  packing  business,  and  worked  in  all  its  branches.  In  1S73  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American 
Packing  it  Provision  Company,  in  their  cutting  department,  be- 
ing placed  in  charge  of  it  in  March,  1S63.  The  entire  lu>g  is  in 
this  place  cut  up  and  (rimmed,  and  the  work  is  thoroughly  syste- 
matized, one  bundled  and  ten  men  arc  employed,  and  each  man 
has  his  particular  portion  of  work  assigned  him.  The  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch  has  had  a  practical  experience  of  about  fifteen 
years  in  the  business,  and  is  a  competent  forrman. 

ALBERT  C.  POSTER,  superintendent  for  Swift  Bros,  ft 
Co.,  was  born  in  Rutland.  Mass..  April  20,  1S45,  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and,  also,  for  several  years  workrd  in  the  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness. In  T>ecemlier,  1862.  be  enlisted  in  Company  A.  57:11  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  discharged  August  lo, 
1865.  He  then  became  employed  in  the  butchering  business  at 
Worcester.  Mass.,  and  in  August,  1871.  entered  the  employ  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  al  Clinton,  Mass.  In  1872  he  went  to  Kail  Kiver. 
Mass,  and  took  charge  of  that  firm's  slaughtering  and  dressing 
business.  In  the  winter  of  1S75  he  came  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  and  assisted  in  opening  up  the  business  at  this  place,  and 
in  1877  was  appointed  superintendent. 

HENRY  FRIEDRICKS  was  burn  in  Germany  in  1841,  and 
immigrated  to  America  in  1852.  Ha  located  at  Williamsport.  N. 
Y.,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  in  a  meat  market,  after  which 
he  followed  a  sea-faring  life  for  some  years.    In  I  $62,  during  the 


war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
served  three  years  on  board  the  United  Stales  sloop  of  war  "  Da. 
kola."  after  which  he  re-enlisted  and  served  six  mum  lis  on  a  gun- 
boat in  the  United  Sta:es  service,  stationed  at  Havana.  Return- 
ing lo  New  Yoik.  after  a  short  lime,  in  1S67  became  lo  Chicago  and 
opened  a  meat  market,  which  he  earned  011  unlit  burned  out  in  the 
great  lire  of  1S71.  Shortly  after  this  he  moved  to  the  town  of 
I_ike,  where  he  was  employed  in  various  packing-houses  at  the 
Union  Slock  Yards  for  some  time,  and  also  carried  on  a  large 
boarding  house.  In  1877  he  opened  up  his  present  spacious  place 
of  business,  which  is  known  as  the  Butchers'  Home.  Mr.  Fried- 
ricks  is  a  memltcr  ol  the  A.  O.  U.  »V„  Steuben  Lodge,  the  Selecl 
Knights  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Union  Legion,  No.  29.  and  several 
prominent  German  societies. 

THOMAS  GA11AN.  captain  of  police  of  the  town  of  Lake, 
was  born  at  Arlington  Heights,  Cook  County,  April  7,  1S48,  and 
alter  teaching  Ihe  age  of  maturity  was  engaged  in  the  live-stock 
busbies*.  He  came  lo  the  low  11  of  Lake  in  l'ebiuary.  1870,  and 
wrs  at  that  time  appointed  an  officer  on  the  town  of  Lake  police 
force,  Three  yeais  later  he  was  made  sergeant,  and  in  18B0 
appointed  captain.  He  is  an  efficient  officer  and  duiing  his  long 
connection  with  the  police  depattment,  his  management  has  won 
for  him  the  esteem  of  the  community.  Captain  Cahan  is  a  charter 
member  of  Court  Union.  No.  4 1,  1.  O.  K..  and  holds  the  office  of 
Chief  Ranger;  alio  a  charter  member  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W..  No. 
240,  and  is  foreman  of  that  lodge  ;  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
A.  0.  II..  Division  No.  6. 

JOSEPH  GALLAGHER  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1S53.  and 
received  a  good  education  in  the  schools  ol  that  city.  In  1875  he 
began  to  work  in  the  packing  business,  entering  the'employ  of  the 
Anglo-American  Packing  &  Provision  Company, at  thai  lime  in 
Iheir  lard  department.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  tank 
department  in  1SS0.  in  which  are  ihiny.two  tanks.  He  has  also 
charge  of  the  press  room,  and  some  forty  men  are  employed  in 
both  departments. 

SYLVESTER  GAUNT,  cashier  for  J.  M.  Robinson  &  Co., 
live-stock  commissioners,  was  born  September,  1 850,  in  Ann  Aibor, 
Mich.,  where  he  wasreareei  on  a  farm  and  learned  telegraphy. 
For  sr.mc  two  years  he  was  employed  on  ihe  M,  C.  U.  R.  as  tele- 
graph  operator.  He  came  to  the  town  of  Lake  in  November,  1S71, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at 
the  Slock  Yaids  foi  four  years.  He  accepleel  his  present  position 
with  Robinson  &  Co..  livc-!tock  commission  merchants.  Union 
Slock  Yaids.  in  the  fall  of  1876.  He  is  master  of  Mizpah 
I.oslge,  A.  F.  ic  A.  M.;  Past  High  Priest  of  Chicago  Chapter.  R. 
A.  M,,  and  is  also  connected  with  ihe  Apollo  Commandeiv.  K.  T. 

GEORGE  V.  GEAGAN  i*  a  son  of  William  Geagan.  the 
well-known  live-stock  agent  of  this  place.  He  was  boin  in  the 
city  ol  New  York  in  1840,  an  1  after  leaving  school  followed  sail- 
ing on  the  lakes  for  about  four  years,  during  six  months  of  which 
period  he  was  second  mate  of  a  vessel.  In  the  fall  or  1S63  he 
came  10  Chicago,  was  employed  as  weigh-master  at  the  Stork  Yards 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fori  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway,  and  in  Deer  111- 
bcr,  1865.  came  to  the  Union  Slock  Yards  as  weigh-master  (for 
the  Chicago  Jv.  North  Western  Railroad  Company)  in  the  employ  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Company,  and  remained  with 
them,  filling  various  positions,  up  lo  1S70.  He  then  went  to 
Deposit,  N.  V„  where  for  five  years  he  had  charge  of  ihe 
National  Stuck  Yaids;  then  at  Buffalo,  in  chaige  of  the  same 
yards  for  ihe  Erie  Railroad  Company.  Returning  here  in  April, 
1S83.  he  was  appointed  slock  agent  for  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic 
Railway. 

WILLIAM  GEAGAN  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1821. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  engaged  in  a  meat  maikel  and  cattle 
butchering  business  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  About  1856  he 
moved  to  Buffalo,  where  he  followed  the  same  business  up  10  1863, 
when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  embarked  in  business  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh.  Port  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway  Stock  Yards,  dealing 
largely  in  cattle  and  lu  gs,  and  also  doing  considerable  in  the 
slaughtering  business.  He  changed  his  base  ol  operations  lo  the 
town  of  I  ..ike  at  the  opening  of  the  Union  Stock  Yaids  in  I&65, 
having  accepted  the  position  of  live  slock  agent  (or  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway  Company.  Four  years  later  he 
severed  his  connection  with  that  roael  and  went  to  Jersey  City, 
where  he  was  aptvoinlcd  superintendent  of  the  National  Stock 
Yards  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  position  he  filled  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  went  to  Buffalo  and  took  chaige  of  the  Na- 
lional  StOCk  Yards,  until  February  I.  187;,  when  he  was  ap- 
po  nted  general  live-slock  agent  for  ihe  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  a  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Gengan  is  among  the 
oldest  live-stock  agents  now  doir.g  business  al  these  sards. 

II.  W.  GET  7.  was  born  at  Mechanicsburg,  Penn  ,  October  12, 
1850.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  for  eigh- 
teen months  was  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Bureau 
County,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years  Deputy  SheiilT  of  that 
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county.  In  i3;ohe  was  located  in  Chicago,  entering  ai  thai  lime 
the  employ  of  the  I.  C.  K.  K.  C>..;  was  for  a  year  clerk  in  the 
local  freight  department !  then  as-Ulant  agent  and  train  mailer  or 
the  St.  Charles  Air  Line  for  filteen  month.,  after  which  he  was 
lumber  agent  for  the  I.  C.  K.  K.  up  to  November,  1S74 ;  then  he 
became  associated  with  the  Baltimore  (s  Ohio  Railway  Company. 
He  was  ai  first  employed  in  the  city  transfer  department,  and  in 
February,  1875.  was  appointed  lu  his  present  position,  that  of  gen- 
eral live-stock  agent  (or  the  company  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

CHARLES  GIBSON,  foreman  of  the  curing  department  of 
Armour  &  Co.  In  tSjl  he  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co. 
lie  has  for  the  past  eight  yeais  been  in  charge  of  their  curing  de. 
partment,  in  which  are  employed  some  two  hundred  men. 

THOMAS  II.  OLEASON  was  born  in  Tipperary  County, 
Ireland,  in  1S49.  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1SG4  he  came  to  Cook 
County.  III.  For  some  years  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  for  four  year*  held  the  position  of  keeper  in  the  Illinois  Stale 
l'rison.  at  Joliet.  Mr.  Oleason  came  to  Chicago  in  1872,  was  for 
four  and  a  half  years  employed  as  teamster  for  Warren.  Fuller  C 
Co.,  then  in  the  rolling  mills  at  Jolict  for  a  period  of  cinht  months. 
In  1S77  he  returned,  located  in  the  town  ol  Lake,  and  worked  in 
various  packing  houses  at  ihe  Union  Stock  Yards,  up  m  Octo- 
ber, 1871),  when  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself  as  a  dealer  in 
wines  and  liquors.  Mr.  Gleason  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
town  elecliuns  in  the  spring  of  1 883.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
K,  O.  II..  Uislng  Star  Lodge.  No.  3004. 

WILLIAM  II.  GORMAN  was  born  in  Kilkenny.  Ireland,  in 
1837.  and  three  years  later  immigrated  with  his  parents  in  Claik 
County,  I  ml.,  where  he  wa5  reaied  on  a  farm.  About  1S54  he 
went  to  Jcffcreonville,  where  he  partially  learned  the  trade  of  engi- 
neer, which  he  completed  at  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1BG2  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  during  1803-64  had  charge  of  the  lard  refinery  and 
engineering  department  of  Messrs.  McCahe  &  Hughes,  and  has 
since  been  employed  in  various  pork  packing  cstabli-hments.  In 
August,  1BS1,  he  was  employed  by  Henry  Denny  ;■  Sons,  packers, 
and  is  chief  engineer  in  their  work-  at  the  Union  Slock  Yards. 
He  is  a  total  abstainer,  and  holds  that  engineer*  in  particular, 
should  never  touch  intoxicating  liquors. 

RICHARD  S.  COUCH  was  hom  in  England  in  1844,  immi- 
grated to  New  York  in  1859,  and  a  year  later  he  came  to  Chicago, 
lie  learned  telegraphy  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  S  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  April, 
1 36 1,  tntered  the  employ  of  the  United  Stales  Military  Telegraph 
service,  but  was  discharged  a  year  later  on  account  of  severe  ill- 
ness. On  his  return  10  Chicago  he  again  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Illinois  &  Mississippi  Telegraph  Company.  In  1S66  he  came 
to  Ihe  Union  Slock  Yards,  as  chief  opetator,  in  the  office  of  Ihe 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  May.  tS72,  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  company'^  office  at  this  plate,  which  position  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  management  ol  ihe  Mutual  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  in  December,  1881.  The  two  companies  consol- 
idated some  lime  later,  and  on  May  8,  18S3,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  present  position,  that  of  manager  of  the  Postal  Tel- 
egraph Company's  ofhec  at  the  Union  Slock  Yards,  Mr.  dough 
is  the  oldest  telegraph  operator  continuously  employed  ai  these 
yards. 

FRED  II ACKENDAH L  was  born  in  Germany  May  22. 
1S42.  After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities. 
In  1870  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  in 
house  moving,  then  hegan  to  work  in  packing-houses,  mainly  em- 
ployed in  cellars.  In  1 870  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
1'aeking  ii  Provision  Company,  and  in  June,  i88l,he  was  given 
the  eniire  charge  of  the  company's  extensive  cellars  at  their  pack- 
ing-house. He  has  the  supervision  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

NEWTON  HALL,  of  Fleming  &  Hall,  proprietors  of  livery 
and  sale  stables,  was  born  in  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y..  in  1848.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  since  quite  a  youth  has  been  engaged  in 
dealing  in  and  Ihe  training  and  breeding  of  horses.  In  April, 
1S62,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F.  ttuli  New  York  Vetera*  Volunteer 
Infantry,  known  as  ihe  loth  legion,  where  he  scivcd  principally 
in  the  southeast,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  November.  I3f>4. 
Kelurning  home  he  lived  with  his  father  about  eighteen  monihv, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  stable  business  in  Goshen,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y..  where  he  was  burned  out  in  November.  iStx).  In  the 
winter  of  1870  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  training  and  handling  horses,  in  that  vicinity,  and  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  for  several  yenis.  Coming  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
1878,  the  next  summer,  he  purchased  the  famous  Hambletonian 
stallion,  Charles  Ilackmen,  which  he  still  cwus.  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  breeding  and  training  of  trolling  hor««*  ever  since. 
In  December,  1S83.  he  became  associated  with  Matthew  Fleminp 
in   the  Halsted-strcct  Sale  Slables.  Union  Slock  Yards,  where 


they  do  a  large  business  in  line  hones.  Mr.  Hall  is  an  experienced 
man  in  the  business. 

GEORGE  F.  HARPER,  foreman,  wiih  Armour*  Co.,  pack- 
ers, was  burn  111  Belleville,  Ontario,  March  29,  1841,  and  ciateto 
Chicago  in  1S53.  At  seventeen  yearsof  age  he  learned  the  trade 
of  steam  fitter,  and  was  for  eleven  years  in  the  employ  of  Juhn 
Davis  &  Co..  steam  fitters  then  wilh  others,  and  was  ado  far  two 
years  in  business  on  his  own  account  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Annour  &  Co.  in  1S80,  as  foreman  of  the 
sieam  filling  department,  where  some  twenty  men  ate  employed. 

GEORGE  W.  HARPER,  of  Rosenbaum  Bios.  &  Co.,  live, 
stock  commission  merchants,  was  born  in  Chicago  February  7, 
1843,  and  is  a  son  of  William  Harper,  who  came  10  Chicago,  Oc- 
ober,  1841.  George  was  educated  at  the  Moseley  school,  and  alio 
attended  the  Chicago  University  (when  it  first  opened  under  Pro- 
fessor Sawyer)  for  two  years.  In  i860  he  began  life  as  assistant 
in  ihe  land  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Thenar 
breaking  out  he  enlisted  August  1$.  1862,  and  the  same  year  was 
mustered  into  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery,  and  a  year  later 
was  mustered  oul,  March  s8,  1663,  on  account  of  disability.  Re- 
turning to  Chicago  he  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  and  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  ihe 
engineering  deportment,  where  he  remained  some  twelve  years. 
In  1S73  he  became  employed  in  the  office  of  live  County  Re- 
corder, representing  a  large  abstract  firm.  Mr,  Harper  entered 
ihe  employ  of  Ro>eiibaum  Bros,  &  Co..  at  the  organization  oribe 
firm,  luly  9,  1S75.  as  book  keeper  and  cashier,  and  on  January  1, 
1 8S4,  became  associated  wilh  them  as  a  partner.  He  is  an  active, 
enterprising  man  and  gives  his  attention  lo  the  management  at 
the  hnances  of  the  concern.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Baitery  Association. 

JOHN  C.  HART,  general  foreman  of  Armour  A-  Co..  was 
born  in  Ireland  December  27.  1B51.  Coming  to  l'alerson  N.  J, 
in  May,  1S67.  he  remained  there  one  monih.then  came  lo  Chicago, 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  laborer.  In  ihe  springof  lS64 
he  sailed  on  the  lakes  for  the  season,  and  in  the  fall  worked  for  the 
C,  B.  &  Q.  U.  R.  a*  tallyman,  continuing  until  ihe  fall  of  1671. 
Afier  the  fire  he  was  employed  by  the  L.  S.  &  M.S.  R.  R  .as 
tallyman  until  the  spring  of  1873;  Ihen  for  one  seaion  wilh  the 
United  Siales  survey  in  Cheboygan,  Mich.  Returning  to  Chicago 
November,  1373,  ■>«  worked  for  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  as  tallyman  at  Ihe 
Stock  Yards,  and  in  ihe  spring  of  1676  was  appointed  stock  ageni 
at  the  yards  for  the  C.  Jv.  E.  L  R.  K.  unlil  ihe  fall  or  thai  year, 
then  wilh  the  M.  C.  R.  H.  unlil  the  spring  of  1877,  wheo  He 
entered  the  employ  of  Armour  4  Co.,  as  weighman  Ihcn  as 
assistant  foreman  in  the  ham  department,  and  in  Apnl,  iBSOi  I* 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  wilh  one  hundred  and 
seventy- five  to  two  hundred  men  employed  in  bis  department.. 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Lake  since  1870-  H« 
is  a  charter  member  of  I.  O.  F.,  Court  Union,  No.  41. 

JOHN  H.  HARTOG,  with  Armour  &  Co..  packers,  was  Ljorn 
in  Rotterdam.  Holland,  in  1864.  and  there  received  an  ex"11*"' 
education.  The  firm  of  Hartog  &  Kesel,  at  Rotterdam,  of  winch 
his  father  is  the  chief  partner,  it  one  of  ihe  largest  dealers  in  oieo- 
oil  in  Holland,  and  in  his  father's  establishment  John  learned  liw 
trade  and  how  lo  judge  of  different  grades  and  qualilies,  J*' '""J, 
Ihe  manufacturing  especially  in  France.  On  April  8.  W 
came  to  Chicago,  and  on  ihe  nth  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  a. 
Co..  taking  charge  of  Iheir  oleo.oil  factories.  Although  cwnpira- 
tively  a  young  man,  Mr.  Harlog  is  a  thorough  expert  in  the  nuns 
facture  of  oleo-oil.  ,    .  j 

R.  HEALV  is  a  native  of  Quebec,  where  be  was  raised  ana 
educated.  When  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  opened  ill  hnes  lor 
business,  he  entered  ihe  employ  of  the  same  at  r-rescott.  WW 
and  was  for  some  years  in  the  baggage  and  freight  department. 
In  1865  he  came  to  the  Union  Stock  Yard,,  and  has  since  repre- 
sented ihe  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company  at  this  place  as  men 
live  slock  agent.  Mr!  Healyisoneof  the  old  sell  tersol 
of  Lake,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  the  Grand  I  runs 
Railway,  having  been  continually  in  its  service  since  the  opening 
of  ihe  road.  -  .. 

D1EDRIC1I  HEITM ANN,  dealer  in  groceries,  flour,  teea 
and  liquors,  corner  Forty-eighth  and  Bishop  streets,  was  wrn 
Hanover  in  1S53.     He" came  In  New  York  in  1S70  and  Mltwg 
agricultural  pursuils  for  several  years,  in  J»73  locating  »  «"f" 
cago.    For  two  years  he  was  employed  in  the  livery  husiness. « 11  _ 
which  he  engaged  in  it  on  hi*  own  account.   A  year  >«1".nc*1"'^ 
out  his  liverv  esiablishment.  and  opened  a  grocery  store  in  ">'" 
375  a'"'  377  Fifth  Avenue.  Chicago,  and  in  July,  1SS1.  entne  i<  1 
Union  Slock  Yards.    Mr.  Heitmann  is  a  member  of  the 


W.,  Steuben  Lodge,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
member,  and  is  presidenl  of  Hermann's  Son-.  llolTnung.  fso.  ^ 
lie  was  married  in  Chtcagn  in  1878  to  Loesa  Na",  '  "T„j|„ 
born  in  Wisconsin  in  l?5S.     Their  union  has  been  Wessca 
three  childien — Ida,  Fianke  and  Henry. 
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MELCHIOR  HOERNEK,  whose  residence  is  No.  4422 
Emerald  Street,  was  born  inCumberland  County,  l'enn..in  1344.  and 
nine  years  later  hi*  parent*  moved  to  Warren  Couniy,  III.,  where 
he  was  reared  on  a  (aim  In  the  summer  of  1S62  he  inlisted  in 
Company  C,  83d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  He  however 
re-enlisted  in  the  following  summer  in  the  I2ih  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  was  appointed  Sergeant  of  Company  I.,  serving 
until  mustered  out  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  31,  136$.  under  Gen- 
eral Order  No,  77.  Mr.  Hoerncr  came  to  the  Union  Stock  Vards 
in  August  of  that  year,  and  at  that  time  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yatds&  Transit  Company.  He  has  had  charge  of 
the  main  gate  of  the  Union  Stock  Yard*  for  seventeen  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  18711  was  appointed  chiel  of  llie  police  force  of  the 
Union  Stock  Vards  &  Transit  Company,  which  consists  of  some 
seventy  men.  Mr.  Hoerner  l»  the  oldest  employe  of  this  company 
now  in  their  service,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  besl-known  men  in 
this  neighborhood. 

FRED  C.  HOLDER,  foreman  of  one  of  the  slaughter  houses 
of  Swift  Bros.  &  Co..  dealers  in  dressed  beef,  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Mass.,  February  15,  iS}6,  and  after  reaching  the  age  of  matur- 
ity learned  the  trade  of  butcher.  In  1870  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Swift  Bros  ,  at  that  place,  and  in  1S77  came  to  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  their  employ.  September  I,  1882.  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  In  his  department  some  seventy- five  men  are 
employed.  Mr.  Holder  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Mizpah 
Lodge,  A.  P.  &  A.  M..  U.  D. 

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  HOPKINS,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co .  N.  Y.,  March  2.  1S2S.  After  leaving 
school  he  read  law,  but  owing  to  circumstances  he  discontinued 
those  studies  after  a  year  and  went  steamboat ing.  In  1S52  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  several  vears  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  and  where  he  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Returning  east  he  located  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wis.,  and 
conducted  a  flour  mill  for  two  years.  In  1556  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  live  slock  business,  and  in  1S74  moved  to  the 
town  of  Lake.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  for  some  years  inspector  for  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Company,  and  afterward  represented 
the  various  ra  Iroad  companies  at  this  place  as  joint  live-stock 
agent,  which  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  July, 
1882.  His  death  occurred  January  6.  1883.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
married  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wis.,  in  1855,  to  Eurctta  K.  Taylor, 
who  still  reside*  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  with  her  son,  Fred  P., 
who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Com- 
pany. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  stanch  Republican  in 
politics,  an  active  worker,  and  very  positive  in  regard  to  what  he 
considered  right,  and  a  man  of  sterling  integrity.  His  loss  was 
felt  hv  the  entire  community.  He  was  a  member  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  general  assemblies 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

L.  E.  HOWARD,  manager  of  the  Transit  House,  is  a  native 
of  Randolph.  Mn-s.,  and  carne  West  at  the  age  of  ten,  locating  in 
Chicago  in  1857  He  began  business  life  as  a  book-keeper,  which 
he  followed  for  about  two  years.  His  father,  Lucius  Howard,  for 
two  years  conducted  the  Waverly  House,  at  Elgin,  III.,  and  also 
the  Iowa  Central  House,  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  for  the  same  period, 
and  in  these  enterprises  he  was  assisted  by  his  son.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  then  came  to  Chicago  and  had  charge  of  the  cigar 
stand  in  the  Briggs  House,  for  some  time.  In  July,  18(12,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A.  72d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served 
three  years,  after  which  he  assisted  his  father  in  conducting  a 
large  summer  hotel,  at  Marion,  Mass.,  for  a  few  months,  when  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1S70  he 
came  to  the  Union  Slock  Yards,  and  was  for  eleven  years  employed 
as  book-keeper  in  the  Transit  House,  and  in  March,  iSSt,  was 
appointed  manager.  He  is  a  popular  landlord,  has  had  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years,  and  the  hotel  ranks  high  with  the  traveling 
public,  and  other  patrons. 

JOHN  R.  HOXIE  wa*  born  of  Quaker  parentage  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  13.  1832,  where  his  father  carried  on  a 
large  farm  and  was  an  extensive  stock-raiser.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  since  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Apnl  9,  1B59,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  live-stock  agent  at  the  old  Lnke  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Stock  Yards.  In  i860  he  became  one  of  the  partners  in 
ihese  yards,  and  in  1865,  at  the  formation  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Companvfwhen  all  the  stock  yards  amalgamated), 
Mr.  Hoxie  became  a  stock-holder  in  that  company,  with  which  he 
is  still  connected,  being  one  of  the  largest  Western  stockholders. 
Since  1859  he  has  been  general  live  stock  agent  for  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Hoxie  is  one  of 
the  leading  enterprising  business  men  of  Chicago.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  and  is  one 
of  its  largett  stockholder*,  and  is  also  largely  engaged  in  live-stock 
and  other  interests  in  Texas.  He  is  president  of  the  First  National 


Hank  of  Taylor,  Tex.,  and  is  largely  interested  in  railroad  and  real 
estate  enterprises  in  Chicago, and  Galveston,  Tex.  Mr.  Hoxie  has 
resided  at  Hyde  Paik  for  the  past  eleven  years.  In  1863.  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  appointed  to  establish  a  line  of  trans- 
portation from  Chicago  to  Washington  for  horses  and  cattle. 

W.  J.  HOY  i*  the  son  of  W.  M.  Hoy,  of  this  place,  and  was 
born  in  Ottawa,  HI,,  in  1S55.  Some  twelve  years  later  his  parents 
came  to  Chicago,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  chiefly 
at  the  Moselev  School.  In  I&60.  he  moved  wjth  his  people  to  the 
Union  Stock  Vards,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  yearsbegan  to  work 
a*  messenger  fur  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit  Company  in  the  same  capacity.  While  so  employed  he 
learned  telegraphy,  and  in  October,  1873,  entered  the  service  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  For  three  years  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  telegraph  operator,  then  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  company, 
and  in  187S  was  appointed  assistant  live-stock  agent  for  that  rail- 
way at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  his  present  position.  Mr.  Hoy  is 
a  young,  active,  enterprising  business  man  and  bids  fair  to  have  a 
successful  career. 

WILLIAM  M.  HOY  was  born  in  Kings  County.  Ireland, 
lune  18,  1826,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1B46  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  for  about  four  years  employed  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  when  he  moved  to  New  Orleans.  On  account  of  ill 
health,  a  year  later  he  went  to  Havana  and  thence  through  some 
ol  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  In  1852  he  returned,  ami  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Coughlan  and  settled  in 
l,a  Sa'le  County  III.,  where  he  embarked  in  the  live-stock  business. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  for  gcneial  business  in 
January,  i860,  Mr.  Hoy  came  here  and  at  once  established  himself 
in  business  as  a  dealer  and  shipper  of  live  stock,  in  company  with 
John  Hughes.  In  :86q  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  the  subject 
of  the  sketch  became  associated  with  Henry  Conley.  They  con- 
tinued together  for  some  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  built  up 
a  large  trade,  dealing  mainly  in  sheep  and  shipping  them  to  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Hoy  accumulated  considerable  properly  by  his  energy  and 
industry,  and  has  not  since  the  fall  of  1S7')  been  actively  entaged 
in  business. 

MARSHALL  B.  HUGH  SON,  shipping  registered  with  U. 
S.  Y.  T.  Co..  was  bom  at  Hughvanville.  Dutchess  County.  N. 
V..  April  25.  1841,  and  in  the  schools  ol  that  place  he  received  his 
education,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
the  flour  and  feed  business  in  New  York  City.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1S6I,  and  was  employed  in  the  Lake  Shore  Stock  Yards  as 
clerk  for  I.  N.  W.  Sherman,  proprietor.  In  January,  i860,  when 
the  U.  S.  Y.  &  T.  Co.  opened  their  yards  he  came  with  them,  and 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  company's  office,  receiving  his 
present  position  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Hughson  has  resided  at  the 
Stock  Yards  since  iBfiS.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Winter- 
street  M.  E.  Church,  is  a  trustee  and  stewaid  of  the  same.  He  is 
also  a  charter  member  of  the  Citizens'  League  of  the  town  of  Lake, 
of  which  boilv  he  is  secretary. 

GREGORY  HUNNIFORD  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1S60,  and  after  leaving  school  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  the  grocery  nnd  provision  business  for  five  years.  He 
came  to  Clvcat'o  in  1B79  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo. 
American  Pjcking  ft  Provision  Company,  in  the  weighing  depart, 
mcnl.  In  1880  he  was  placet)  in  charge  of  the  company's  meat 
market.  He  superintends  the  wholesale  and  retail  business, 
besides  which  the  company  do  through  him  a  large  business  with 
jobbers  and  shippers.  Mi.  Hunniford  is  a  young  but  active  and 
enterprising  business  man.  and  a  competent  manager  in  hisdepart- 
nient. 

DENIS  HURLEY  was  bom  in  liallingarry,  County  Limerick. 
Ireland,  in  1841,  and  having  acquired  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twcntj-lhrce  became  a  member  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city  of  Liverpool.  England,  and  alter  a  period  of  fivr 
years'  service,  having  become  dissatisfied  with  English  rule  and 
English  tyrannv  toward  his  mother  country,  he  resigned  that  posi. 
lion  and  came  to  America  in  1869,  and  located  at  the  Union  Slock 
Yards.  Chicago,  and  was  employed  iu  various  capacities  for  some 
years.  In  1S74  he  entered  the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co..  the  most 
extensive  packers  in  the  woild,  as  chief  of  the  day  police,  which 
position  he  holds  up  to  the  ptesent,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 
has  discharged  and  continues  to  discharge  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  saiisfaction  of  his  employers.  Mr.  Hurley  was  married, 
luly  27.  1S69.  to  Miss  Johanna  Twohill,  a  native  of  Ballingarry. 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  the  marriage  ceremony  having  been 
celebrated  in  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurley  have  had  eight 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mr.  Hurley's  address  is  551  R">t  Street,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago. 

MICHAEL  HURLEY  was  born  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  March  31.  1853.  where  he  received  a  good  education.  In 
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1S70  he  cime  to  Chicago  and  located  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
For  about  eighteen  month*  he  was  employed  in  the  American 
Bridge  Company's  works,  then  in  the  rolling  mills  at  Bridgeport 
(or  a  short  time.  He  subsequently  went  to  L)es  Moines.  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  and  on  returning  in  1S74  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Armour  »Y  Co.,  packers.  For  scvci.il  years  lie  ran 
an  elevator  in  that  firm's  pntking  luiu.se,  and  in  November,  1S77, 
was  placed  in  chaige  of  the  night  police  employed  by  Mcssis. 
Armour  ft  Co..  which  po-ition  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Iluiley  was 
married  in  Champaign  County.  Ill  .  August  ),  1880.  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Connor.    They  have  two  ctnldrcti,  Wilham  and  Kate. 

W.  F.  JACK-SON  was  horn  at  London,  England,  in  1S3S,  and 
at  fourteen  years  nf  ace  he  came  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V..  where  he 
became  employed  in  the  malting  anil  brewing  business,  which  oc- 
cupation he  followed  there  and  in  olher  cities  of  New  York,  and 
also  for  a  year  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  until  September,  i5t>3.  when  he 
came  to  Chicago.  Fur  four  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Chicago 
Ale  &  Malt  Company's  brewery,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Garnly  >V  lack>nn,  brewers,  and  subsc- 
tpiently  was  superintendent  o(  the  Union  Brewing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  for  about  seven  year'.  Mr.  Jackson  then  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuits  for  a  short  time  in  Madison  County.  Iowa.  Relum- 
ing to  Chicago  in  1877,  he  located  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and 
opened  the  Drover's  Hotel,  where  he  is  carrying  on  a  large  busi- 
ness,   lie  is  a  Oeniucrat  in  politics. 

CHARLES  J  JANNINGS,  superintendent  of  John  Cadahy's 
Packing  House,  is  a  native  of  Kngland,  where  he  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  and  c.tmc  to  Chicago  about  1S72. 
He  engaged  in  business  as  an  architect  and  builder,  and  while  so 
engaged  drew  the  plans  of  Cudahy's  packing  house,  nnd  superin- 
tended  the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  Fowler  Brothers, 
packers,  and  also  one  for  Armuur  &  Co.  In  1576  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Cudahy  as  superintendent  of  his  extensive  packing 
establishment.  The  cuncern  employs  some  two  hundred  men. 
Mr.  Jannings  has  made  his  home  at  Hvde  Park  since  1*75. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  is  a  native'  of  Ireland,  bom  about  the 
year  lSa3.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1359  with  his  parents,  who 
resided  in  fanesville,  and  was  educated  in  llie  public  schools  of 
that  place.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1S65,  and  was  employed  in  a 
hotel,  in  January.  1S70.  coming  to  the  Union  Stock  Yard*.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Transit  House  until  August.  1S75  when  he 
embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  dealer  in  wines, 
cigars,  etc.  He  has  Iwen  quite  successful  in  business,  and  has  ac- 
cumulated considerable  property. 

JOHN  \V.  KELLY  was  born  in  Ot-cgo  County,  N.  V.,  tune 
30,1326.  His  father  was  an  extensive  farmer  and 'also  di.i  "con- 
siderable business  in  lumber,  and  John  assisted  him  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  entered  'he  employ 
of  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  who  were  very  large  dealers  ifi 
live  stock.  Mr.  Kelly  began  to  work  for  this  firm  for  the  small 
salary  of  fifty  cents  per  day.  He  remained  with  them  about  ten 
years,  and  some  time  before  leaving  them  received  ten  dollars  per 
day  for  Ins  services.  He  came  to  Chicago  early  in  i3sf,.  and 
engaged  in  the  live-stock  business,  buying  and  shipping  hogs  for 
the  Eastern  markets.  In  1865  he  began  in  the  live-stock  commis- 
sion business  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  carried  on  a  large 
trade  in  that  line  up  to  June,  |SS>.  when  he  retired,  turning  the 
business  over  to  his  partner,  I),  G.  Brown.  Mr.  Kelly  began  life 
with  very  small  means,  and  has  by  bis  energy  and  enterprise  accu- 
mulated a  handsome  fortune.  He  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been 
«  stockholder  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  «:  Transit  Company,  and 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank,  besides  which  he  is  hugely 
interested  in  the  cable  railroad  of  Chicago,  and  various  enterprises 
M  Galveston.  Texas.  He  has  made  his  home  i  n  Hyde  Park  since 
1871. 

JOHN  KENNY,  furernan  of  the  cattle-killing  department  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  was  bom  in  Hartford.  Conn.  He  came  to  Illinois  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  locating  in  Chicago  in  1  Mfj,  and  wasemplovcd  in 
the  butchering  departments  inslaughter  houses.  In  lS&oheentered 
the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co..  and  has  for  the  past  two  years  held 
the  position  of  foreman  of  the  cattle-killing  department,  where  all 
the  beef,  averaging  s0rnc  ciCIn  hundred  daily,  are  slaughtered  for 
the  canning  department,  and  some  ninety  men  are  employed. 

PHILLIP  P.  KERN  was  born  in  II esse- Darmstadt.  Germany, 
in  August  1332.  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  April,  ifinj.  he  cimc  to 
New  *  ork,  where  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities.  In  tS66 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  May,  iS69.  moved  to  the  Union  Stock 
)  ards.  at  which  time  he  purchased  a  hotel  and  earned  on  business 
in  that  ine  for  about  four  years  and  a  half.  He  was  not  actively 
engaged  in  any  business  for  about  four  years,  when  he  opened  a 


WILLIAM  KIRBY,  merchant  tailor,  was  born  in  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  1S51,  He  came  to  New  Yotk  in  1867.  and  the  same 
year  went  to  Lavrr  -nee,  Kan.,  where  he  worked  with  bis  older 
biother  for  one  year,  then  started  in  businessfor  himself,  lie  made 
his  lust  appearance  in  politics  in  1S72.  by  writing  an  article  for  the 
Lawrence  Standard,  reviewing  the  political  situation  of  that  year, 
pointing  out  the  neccessity  of.  and  the  benefit  to  he  derived  from, 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Irish- American  element  of  that 
place.  It  attracted  considerable  notice  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tton  of  an  Irish-American  club,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
In  1S73  he  settled  in  Joplin,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.  In  1S76  he  was 
chairman  of  a  building  committee  that  erected  a  Catholic  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1877  he  was.  waited  on  by  leading  citueoi  ol  the 
Second  (the  most  important  |  Ward  of  the  city,  who  urged  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Alderman  of  said  ward;  this  he  refused, 
but  after  much  persuasion  he  consented.  The  law  pertaining  10 
special  election  being  overlooked  by  the  Mayor,  Hon.  F.  E.  Will- 
iams, the  election  was  declared  void,  and  had  to  be  done  over 
again,  but  he  positively  refused  to  run  again,  lest  he  should  be 
considered  an  olficc  seeker.  While  there,  he  svrnte  some  for  the 
local  papers  as  wcil  as  for  the  St.  Louis  Messenger,  l  eaving  Jop- 
lin in  I S77.  he  located  in  Kansas  City.  While  there,  he  was  trjed 
by  some  01  the  newspapers  and  properly  owners  to  be  a  candidate 
for  Alderman  of  the  ward  in  which  he  lived,  but  declined.  In 
1879  he  started  in  business  at  Chicago,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Stuck 
Yard-.  While  there  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emerald,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Land  League  Club,  of  which  he  was 
elected  anil  re  elected  vice-president ;  he  keeps  a  good  stock  of  fine 
gncd«,  and  does  the  leading  merchant  tailoring  business  of  the 
Stock  Yaids. 

ANTON  KOEHI.ER,  dealer  in  iron  and  hardware,  isa  native 
of  Germany,  and  after  leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith. In  1872  he  immigrated  to  America  and  followed  his  trade 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  worked  at  his  trade,  and  was  then  employed  also 
in  lead  burning.  Mr.  Kuehler  came  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  in 
March.  1SS3,  and  engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  hasagood 
trade  and  is  a  practical  workman. 

LOUIS  KOEIILER,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  copper  and 
sheet  ironware,  hardware,  stoves,  etc  ,  was  born  in  Germany  ia 
1S45.  and  learned  the  tinner's  trade.  Coming  to  America  in  1S67. 
he  located  in  Union  City.  Ir.d.,and  followed  his  Hade  there  and  at 
various  olher  places.  In  the  spring  of  1672  he  came  to  the  town 
nner  until  he  engaged  in  his  present  burr- 
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has  considerable  property  in  this  locality, 
the  management  of  the  same. 


re.  and  carried  it  on  until  the  spring  of  iSSt, 
J  -etired  from  active  business.   Mr.  Kern 
and  devotes  his  time  to 


of  Lake,  working  as  a  tinner  until  he  engngei 
ness.  In  1S74  lie  became  connected  with  Joseph  Oswald,  a 
ward  with  P.  Rosenfelder.  but  has  been  alone  since  February, 
1SS3.  He  has  an  experience  of  some  twenty-four  years,  and  lias 
been  quite  successful.    He  is  .1  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 

CHARLES  KOTZENBERG,  wholesale  and  tetail  dealer  .0 
dutgs,  oils,  paints,  etc  ,  was  born  in  Germany  January  29.  1845. 
where  lie  was  educated  for  a  chemist  and  was  for  some  two  years 
employed  in  that  capacit  y.  In  l86»  he  immigrated  to  America, 
for  four  years  working  in  various  capacities  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  Slates,  In  the  spring  of  1S68.  he  enlisted  in 
Company  II.  6th  United  States  Cavalry,  and  six  months  later  was 
appointed  Hospital  Steward  United  States  Army;  was  located  at 
Sulphur  Springs.  Tex  ,  for  a  few  months  ;  then  for  two  years  was  "i 
charge  of  hospital  at  Fort  Richardson,  Tex  .  after  which  he  was 
again  with  the  6th  United  States  Cavalry.  While  stationed  in 
Kansas  he  had  his  arm  broken,  in  1871,  and  was  sent  to  Chicago, 
where  be  remained  until  after  the  great  fire,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Brulger,  Wy.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  United  States 
Military  Hospital.  In  1674  he  located  at  the  Union  Stock  iar<s 
and  opened  a  small  drug  store.  His  business  has  increased  largely 
until  he  now  carries  on  a  large  wholesale  trade.  He  is  an  active 
politician  and  takes  a  part  in  all  municipal  matters. 

JOHN  LEBER  was  horn  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  I&47-  T"° 
years  after  his  parents  moved  to  Springfield.  Ill ,  where,  after  leas- 
ing school,  he  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith.  In  October  IS  TO-6* 
came  to  Chicago,  and  for  two  veais  worked  at  his  trade,  afierwhicn 
he  embarked  in  tin  and  hardware  business  under  the  firm  name  ol 
Lee  &  Leber.  A  year  later  he  sold  out  to  his  partner  and  has  since 
then  followed  his  trade.  Mr.  Leber  was  for  a  lime  employed  srita 
Adams  \-  Westlake  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans,  and  for  a  year 
was  employed  in  the  canning  business  of  lames  Turner.  In  Ju"*. 
187'),  be  entered  the  employ  of  the  Fairbank  Canning  Con'r^ 
nnd  has  taken  charge  of  the  department  where  all  the  cans  used  t>y 
the  company  arc  manufactured. 

WILLIAM  II.  l.F.IGH.  master  mechanic  of  the  Uiic>c° 
Tacking  Sc  Provision  Company,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Er.r;  an  . 
la  1S57,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged  at  learning  the  tra<l< 1  « 
engineer  and  machinist.  In  1874  he  came  to  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
where  he  was  employed  as  engineer.  In  December,  1879.  ™ 
to  Chicago  and  was  employed  in  steam-fitting  and  engine**"1!.- 
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Mr.  Leigh  went  to  Colorado  in  December.  1SS0.  and  in  that  State 
and  New  Mexico  was  engaged  in  mining  and  milling.  He  returned 
to  Chicago  in  February.  iSSa.  Mr.  Leigh  was  lor  filieen  month* 
in  the  employ  of  the  Edison  Elecltic  Light  Company  as  engineer. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Com- 
pany, November  5,  1SS3,  and  has  full  charge  uf  all  the  machinery 
and  engines,  five  in  number,  used  in  the  company's  packing  house. 
The  company  has  an  electric  engine  of  forty  horse-power,  which 
Mr.  Leigh  attends  to  among  hi*  other  duties. 

JOHN  B.  LKITCH  is  a  son  of  Kobert  Leitch,  who  came  to 
Chicago  in  1337  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
residents  of  Lagrange,  Cook  County.  John  was  born  in  Chicago 
in  1854  and  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in  Lyons  Township.  In 
1^67  he  came  to  the  town  of  Lake,  and  was  for  three  years 
employed  in  a  distillery,  then  for  some  six  years  in  various  pack- 
ing houses.  In  October,  1S77,  he  embarked  in  business  for  him- 
self as  a  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors.  Mr.  I>eitch  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  the  spring  election  of  1853  of 
the  municipal  officers  of  the  town  of  Lake  he  was  a  strong  opponent 
against  the  re-election  of  the  "old  board'  candidate*. 

H.'MON  LEW1NSOHN,  merchant,  was  born  in  Poland  in 
I S5 3,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  came  to  Burlington,  fowa, 
where  he  assisted  his  brother  in  the  dry  goods  business  for  about 
two  years.  In  1S72  he  came  to  Chicago,  but  remained  only  a  few 
months,  returning  to  his  brother's  establishment  in  Burlington. 
He  again  came  to  Chicago  in  1 and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business,  in  the  fall  of  1S79  changing  his  base  of  operations  to  the 
Union  Stock  Yard*.  Mr.  Lewinsohn  has  built  up  a  large  grocery 
trade  at  this  place,  and  carries  a  stock  of  some  $4,000.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  a  charter  member  of  Union  Legion 
of  Select  Knights,  No  29. 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  was  born  at  Erie,  Penn.,  in  1850.  and 
after  leav  ng  school  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  Erie  City 
Iron  Works,  re  raining  in  their  employ  some  five  years.  In  1875 
he  went  West  to  Nevada  and  worked  at  his  trade.  Returning  east 
in  1880.  he  located  in  Chicago,  was  for  two  years  foreman  in  the 
Union  Iron  «V  Steel  Company's  works,  and  in  December,  1 392, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American  Packing  &  Provision 
Company.  He  is  foreman  of  the  machinery  department,  in  which 
there  are  employed  twenty-five  men,  and  he  has  full  charge  of  the 
machine  shop  and  the  repairing  and  making  of  new  machinery. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  competent  mechanic,  and  has  had  an  experience  of 
about  eighteen  years 

JEREMIAH  C,  LYNCH  was  born  in  Chicago,  III.,  in  1845. 
His  father,  Daniel  Lynch,  moved  to  Chicago  in  a  very  early  day. 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  now  flourishing  metropolis. 
He  was  one  of  the  contractors  who  built  the  Michigan  Cannl. 
Jeremiah  began  10  work  in  packing  establishments  al  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  has  followed  that  occupation  ever  since.  He 
has  mainly  been  employed  in  the  slaughtering  department.  About 
1874  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing*  Provision 
Company,  and  for  the  past  six  years  has  had  full  charge  of  the 
slaughtering  department  in  their  extensive  packing  establishment. 
Some  three  hundred  men  are  under  his  charge.  He  is  a  thor. 
oughly  practical  man  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  has  made 
many  useful  improvements  in  his  department. 

P.  J.  LYNCH,  proprietor  of  Exchange  Hotel,  a  native  of  Clare 
County,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in  1862.  He  resided  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  for  five  years,  and  in  1867  came  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  hotel.  Mr.  Lynch  came  to  the  town 
of  Lake  in  October,  1871,  and  for  nine  years  thereafter  filled  the 
portion  of  second  steward  in  the  Transit  House.  In  lBSohe 
went  to  Denver.  Col .  where  he  was  employed  in  the  Lindell  and 
Grand  Central  hotels.  Returning  here  in  November,  1680,  he  built 
and  opened  his  present  hotel,  which  is  in  growing  favor. 

JAMES  J.  MCCARTHY,  of  McCarthy  &  McGregor,  dealers 
in  live  stock,  is  a  native  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  born  in  lS47-  He 
was  brought  by  his  father,  John  McCarthy,  to  Chicago  in  June, 
1852,  and  al  the  age  of  ten  was  employed  in  attending  live  stock, 
his  education  being  obtained  at  evening  schools.  He  continued 
at  the  same  work  some  eleven  years.  In  1 866  he  entered  the 
emplov  of  Nelson  Morris,  a  large  shipper  of  dressed  beef,  first  as 
shipper,  and  in  1S6S  Itecame  manager  of  the  entire  shipping  bu«i- 
ness,  besides  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle.  Since  1875  he  has 
been  in  business  for  himself  in  company  with  M.  E.  McGregor. 
Mr.  McCarthy  came  to  the  town  of  Lake  to  reside  in  August.  187(1. 
He  is  a  prominent  politician,  president  of  A.  O.  II.,  Division  to, 
of  Chicago,  and  member  of  Knights  of  Labor.  By  his  early- 
training  in  the  care  of  live  slock,  he  has  become  quite  an  authnnty. 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  his  present  success. 

MICHAEL  J.  MCCARTHY,  with  Davis.  Atkinson  &  Co., 
packer*,  was  born  at  Newburg.  N.  Y.,  January  20.  1855.  and  after 
leaving  school  was  employed  for  some  years  in  a  blacksmith  estab- 
lishment. He  came  West  in  1878  and  located  in  the  town  of 
Lake,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  employed  by  Davis,  Atkinson 


&  Co..  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business.  He 
sold  out  this  establishment  in  June,  1883.  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Davis,  Athinsnn  &  Co.  again.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  elected  in  the 
spring  of  18S2  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  District  No. 
a,  towns  nl  Hyde  Park  and  Lake. 

CHARLES  McDON'AI.D,  superintendent  of  the  tin  depart- 
ment of  Armour  &  Co.,  was  born  in  the  province  of  New  ltruns. 
wick  in  1S48.  anil  when  vciy  young  moved  to  Will  County,  111., 
with  his  parents,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  place. 
He  enlisted  in  Company  F.  64th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  war  closed.  In  1 S65  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
learned  the  trade  of  tinner,  serving  some  four  years,  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  trade  ever  since,  Mr.  McDonald  was  for  two  years 
foreman  in  the  shop*  uf  the  Chicago  Stamping  Company,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Aimour  \- 1  o.  in  the  summer  ol  1870  In 
this  department  are  employed  some  two  hundred  men.  He  is  a 
thorough,  practical  ror chauic  and  has^made  many  valuable  improve- 
ments 111  this  department;  among  others  |)e  invented  a  method  for 
soldering  cans  on  lhc  outside.  Mr.  McDonald  has  resided  at 
Englewood  since  December.  1S82. 

JOHN  McDONALD  was  born  in  Mitchell,  Me.,  in  1S47. 
Nine  years  later  his  people  moved  to  Huston,  and  after  leaving 
"school  he  was  employed  in  a  sash  factoiy  in  that  city.  In  iS6$  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  eight  years  worked  at  the  trade  of 
engineer,  and  also  had  charge  of  the  machinery  111  a  plow  factory 
for  several  years.  Hccamc  to  Chicago  in  lS76and  was  employed 
as  engineer  in  the  packing  house  of  James  Turner,  remaining 
with  him  nearly  six  years,  and  while  so  employed  learned  to  manu- 
facture butler  stock.  He  was  also  for  about  a  year  in  the  employ 
of  the  Natiunal  Dairy  Company,  and  in  Apiil.  1833,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Anglo-American  Packing  Ac  Provision  Company. 
He  has  full  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  all  stock  for  the  butter 
department.  Mr.  McDonald  has  resided  in  the  lown  of  Lake  for 
the  past  six  months. 

J.  H.  McDONALD,  master  mechanic  of  the  Anglo-American 
Packing  &  Provision  Company,  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  learned 
the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  Eagle  Woiksof  Montreal,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and  during  that  periud  he  also  studied 
as  a  mechanical  draughtsman.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  thorough  ma- 
chinist and  engineer,  and  has  a  large  experience  in  the  erection  of 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  He  erected  at  Three  Rivers  City  Canada, 
a  very  large  mill  for  the  Coates  Thread  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  was  there  about  one  year.  For  about  two  years  he  was  employed 
by  the  coal  and  railway  companies  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  so  en- 
paged  he  erected  the  machinery  for  the  Bets  Cove  Copper  Mining 
Company,  of  Newfoundland,  one  and  a  half  years.  He  followed 
the  sea  in  the  capacity  of  engineer  for  two  years.  In  1878  he 
moved  to  the  city  of  New  Yoik,  where  he  was  employed  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  to  come  to  Chicago,  and  accepted  that  of  master 
mechanic  at  the  packing-house  of  the  Anglo  American  Packing  tt 
Provision  Company.  His  is  a  very  responsible  position.  He  has 
entiie  charge  of  the  engineering  and  machinery  departments  for 
this  company.  Mr.  McDonald  is  about  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
and  has  had  a  practical  experience  in  his  business  of  over  sixteen 
years. 

MICHAEL  M.TNERNEY  was  born  in  Ireland  February  a, 
1S57.  where  he  was  employed  fora  short  lime  as  a  miller.  In  1872 
he  immigrated  to  Cook  County.  111.,  locating  in  June  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards.  For  seven  years  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Y. 
&  T.  Co  ,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  live-stock  business  for  Iwo 
years.  In  l3Si  he  opened  a  saloon,  which  he  sold  out  in  May. 
1SS3.  and  in  November  following,  in  company  with  M.J.  Tiearney, 
purchased  the  undertaking  business  of  Peter  Toomey,  and  now 
carries  on  that  and  the  livery  business.  Mr.  Mclnerney  was  for  a 
short  time  superintendent  of  roads  and  bridges  of  (he  town  of 
Lake.  In  tSSo,  he  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  on  the 
Board  of  Education  of  District  No.  2,  towns  of  Hyde  Park  and 
Lake,  and  in  February,  l88r,  was  re-elected. 

IOHN  Mr  KAY  was  born  in  the  county  of  Derry,  Ireland,  in 
1S48,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  After  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  was  engaged  ill  teaming  and  taking  care  of  live-stock.  In 
1870  he  came  to  Chicago,  was  employed  as  foreman  in  the  stables 
of  John  Sheriff  &  Co.  for  several  years,  and  with  others  in  the 
sauie  capacity.  In  July,  1S80,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Packing  &  Provision  Company  as  foreman  of  the  com. 
pany's  stable  and  teamsters.  The  company  employ  in  this  de- 
partment twenty  men  and  forty  horses.  Mr.  McKay  has  resided 
at  Brighton  Park,  Co*  County,  since  1S75.  The  stables  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  thorough 
horseman,  having  had  a  long  experience  in  the  care  of  them, 

HENRY  J.  MCLAUGHLIN,  dealer  in  stationery,  confection, 
cry,  etc.,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1844.  and 
reared  in  Liverpool,  England.  From  his  boyhood  his  experience 
has  been  a  varied  and  interesting  one,  for  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
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went  to  sea,  sailing  to  the  Eist  and  West  Indies,  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  to  various  ports  in  South  America,  following  (he 
sea  until  i860,  when  he  came  10  Chicago.  There  he  was  employed 
in  sailing  on  the  lakes  until  ibe  spring  of  1S61,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  Stales  Navy,  serving  one  year;  was  on  the  United 
States  sloop  •*  Jamestown,"  also  the  flag  ship  "  Hartford."  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  The  vessel  he  was  on  per- 
formed the  dangerous  feat  of  running  the  blockade  at  Vieksburg. 
in  all  seven  limes.  He  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  his  term,  but 
re-enlisted  in  the  1st  United  Stales  Veteran  Volunteer  Engineers 
October  10.  1S64.  and  was  discharged  September  26,  1S65,  at 
Nashville,  Ten*.  He  then  lesumed  sailing  on  the  lakes  until  the 
fire  of  1871,  when  he  changed  his  vocation  and  for  ten  years  was 
employed  as  a  house  painter.  In  1 875  he  moved  to  the  town  of 
Lake,  opening  a  small  confectionery  and  stationery  store,  which  he 
has  increased  by  steady  application  to  business.  He  erected  his 
present  store  building  in  March,  1S81. 

WILLIAM  McMASTEK  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  1847.  and  after  leaving  school  learned  the  blacksmith  trade,  and 
has  followed  that  occupation  since  he  was  fifteen  yeais  of  age.  lie 
came  to  Canada  in  1S03.  and  from  thence  went  to  D-lroit,  Mich., 
where  for  nine  years  he  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop.  In  1S74  he 
came  to  Chicago,  entered  ihe  employ  of  Armour  «  Co..  packers,* 
and  was  shortly  afterward  made  foreman  of  the  firm's  blitcksmith- 
ing  establishment.  In  this  shop  all  the  repairing  and  new  work  in 
this  line  for  the  packing  establishment  is  done. 

ROBERT  MrVICKER  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in 
1854,  where  he  received  a  goud  education.  In  1863  he  became 
employed  in  the  packing  business,  and  lias  worked  in  all  depart- 
ments, lie  came  to  Chicago  early  in  1SS3,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Anglo-American  Tacking  &  Provision  Company,  taking 
charge  of  the  sausage  department,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  are  employed,  and  over  30,000  pounds  of  sausage  of 
all  varieties  are  manufactured  daily.  Mr.  McVicker  has  had  over 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  business.  He  is  a  resident  of  Hyde 
Paik. 

HENRY  C.  MALLORV.  of  Matlory,  Son  &  Co..  live-stock 
commission  merchants,  is  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y„  where 
he  was  born  in  1828.  Some  eight  years  later  bis  patents  moved  to 
Hillsdale.  Mich.,  and  since  his  early  youth  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  live-stock  business.  In  1850  he  engaged  as  a  dealer  and  ship- 
per, and  in  1858  came  to  Chicago,  For  three  years  he  was  travel- 
ing stock  agent  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
and  in  1S62  embarked  in  the  live  stuck  commission  business,  in 
cumpany  with  John  Watlwotk,  at  the  Pacific,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Stock  Yards.  The  company  did  business  at  the  Lake  Shore 
.v  Michigan  Southern  Yards.  At  the  opening  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  December,  186$,  they  transferred  their  office  to  this 
place.  In  it.70  tlie  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Mallory  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  Reeves,  Mallory  &  Co.,  and  two  years  was 
a  member  of  H.  E.  Mallory  &  Bro.,  finally  in  1883,  forming  the 
present  firm  of  Mallory,  Son  &  Co.  This  firm  docs  a  very  laige 
business  at  these  yards,  and  in  July,  1883.  they  also  established  a 
branch  bouse  at  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Mallory  isonc  of  the  oldest  deal- 
ers in  live-stock  now  residing  in  Chicago. 

LOUIS  F.  MARTIN  was  born  at  Alton,  III.,  April  14,  1850, 
and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  place.  In  the  winter  of 
1864  he  came  to  Chicago.  His  father  was  superintendent  in  vari- 
ous packing  establishments,  and  during  the  winter  months  he 
worked  with  him.  and,  also,  learned  the  trade  of  engineer.  In 
November.  1877.  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Anglo-American  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  and  was  fore- 
man of  the  cutting  department  up  to  November,  1382,  when  be 
took  entire  charge  of  the  kilting.  Mr.  Martin  is  quite  a  mechanic, 
and  has  made  several  useful  inventions  which  are  used  in  this  de- 
partment. He  is  a  member  of  Inter-Ocean  Council,  No.  604,  R. 
A.,  was  its  first  collector,  and  now  holds  the  office  ol  treasurer. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  MATTMILLER  was  born  in 
Chicago,  III..  October  12,  1S50.  His  lather,  John  Jacob  Matt- 
miller,  came  to  Chicago  in  1843,  and  was  for  some  thirty  years  en- 
gaged in  business  as  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  wagons. 
Charles  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  He  began 
business  lile  when  only  a  youth,  and  was  employed  in  ihe  retail 
clothing  business  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
learned  the  trade  of  carriage  painter,  after  which  he  opened  a 
small  carriage  painting  establishment  and  carried  it  on  for  two 
years.  In  1872  he  embarked  in  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
crackers,  with  others,  under  the  style  of  Hill's  Chicago  Bakery,  in 
which  business  he  continued  about  sixteen  month*.  Mr.  Mattmil- 
ler  was  fur  two  years  in  the  employ  of  the  I'armelec  Omnibus 
Cnmpany.  In  1876  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Pack' 
ing  &  Provision  Company,  and  a  year  later  wns  made  foreman  of 
the  bant,  and  in  1879  placed  in  charge  of  Ihe  "  roustabout  "  gang, 
which  is  composed  of  some  one  hundred  men,  who  do  all  the  gen- 


eral work  about  the  packing-house  and  other  buildings  of  the 

company. 

FREDERICK  MEYER  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  V,.ii  1849. 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  batcher,  which 
occupation  he  has  followed  ever  since.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
lSfiS.  was  employed  in  the  slaughtering  department  of  various 
packing-houses,  and  in  1 67s  entered  the  employ  of  ihe  Fairlxmk 
Canning  Company,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  months  liai  hail 
charge  of  the  firm's  extensive  slaughtering  department,  in  which 
neaily  one  hundred  men  are  employed. 

CHARLES  H.  MILLER  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  Yotk 
in  1S29.  and  nine  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Ohio,  whtrebe 
was  educated.  In  1852  Mr.  Miller  began  to  work  on  railroads, 
and  in  February.  1857.  entered  the  employ  of  the  1'.,  Ft.  W,  &  C. 
R.  R.  Co.  He  has  filled  many  responsible  positions  in  the  service 
of  this  company;  was  for  some  years  freight  and  passenger  con 
ductor.  then  freight  and  ticket  agent ;  and  afterwards  dispatcher 
at  Crestline.  Ohio,  where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1S60. 
Match  4.  1B68,  he  came  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  to  represeat  ihe 
P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  as  their  genera]  live-stock  agent,  a  pom  ion 
he  still  occupies,  and  since  1S76  he  has  also  been  stock  agent  lot 
what  is  now  the  C.  St.  L.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  Mr.  Miller,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  an  old  and  thoroughly  experienced  railroad  man,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  stock  agents  at  this  place. 

FRANK  D.  MINER,  attorney  at  law,  was  bom  at  Littleton. 
N.  II..  in  1S46.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Dover, 
N.  II.,  where  his  parents  moved  when  he  was  quite  young-  la 
iSSj  he  came  to  Chicago,  followed  mercantile  pursuits  for  some 
three  years,  and  during  that  period  also  read  law.  He  went  to 
Elkhart  County,  Ind..  in  186B,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was 
admitted  to  the  liar,  at  once  beginning  the  practice  of  hu  profes- 
sion. In  the  spring  of  iStio  he  was  appointed  Deputy  District 
Attorney,  filling  that  office  up  to  October,  1872.  when  he  resigned 
and  came  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Miner  has  resided  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  since  May.  J877,  »"d  has  a  very  large  practice  in  this 
locality.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  has  been  very  mccesMal  m 
his  business.  Mr.  Miner  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  B«  ni 
several  prominent  societies— is  a  charter  member  of  A.O.  U,  «.. 
Rising  Stnr  Lodge,  No.  240;  S.  K.  of  the  A.  O.  U.  «,  Uaion 
Legion.  No.  29;  and  holds  the  office  of  recorder  in  both  these 
societies. 

MICHAEL  R.  MOLLOY,  foreman  of  the  cooperage  depart- 
ment of  Armour  &  Co.,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  184a  and  cam-  to 
America  in  1S55,  locating  inCbicagoin  the  fall  of  that  year.  Thtee 
years  later  he  began  to  learn  his  trade,  lhat  of  cooper,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years,  and  has  followed  the  occupation 
ev<r  since.  Mr.  Molluv  has  worked  at  hii  trade  in  packing  eilio- 
lishments  since  1663.  From  1867  to  1873  he  was  foreman  of  tlie 
cooperage  department  of  Kent  &  Co.,  packers.  In  |8;6  he  emereo 
the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co..  and  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  in  1880.  One  hundred  and  twenty-hve  men  are  ctnplojen 
in  this  department  and  Mr.  Molloy  has  the  entire  charge 

JOHN  MOORE  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Ireiano. 
Tune  18,  1842,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1867  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  where  he  was  employed  in  brick  yaios  inn 
malt  houses— and  also  for  a  lime  in  the  mines  of  Montgomery 


egan  me  growing  wi  um"sv.   — — 

successful,  and  he  has  year  by  year  increased  his  business  utm im 
now  has  twenty  acres  under  cultivation,  and  is  one  0 flne  « a 
producers  or  cabbage  in  this  neighborhood.   He  has  resiaea 
this  place  since  the  spring  of  tS-4.  , 

JOHN  B.  MOROAN  was  bom  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  W  i»S«. 
and  after  securing  a  good  education  in  the  schools  of  that  m  . 
tanght  school  for  about  two  years,  after  which  for 
he  was  employed  as  a  traveling  salesman.    In  1B70  He  laLB1™ 
Chicago.    For  the  first  two  years  he  represented  a  large  n»n*j 
firm,  and  November  15,  1878,  enlered  the  employ  M  l i mn ^ 
American  Packing  &  Provision  Company  as  foreman  ol  tne  ro 
about  "men.    lie  attends  to  the  loading  and  unloading  0  LCMJ 
and  all  outsWe  woik  comes  under  his  charge.    Front  sevetiij- 
to  one  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this  department. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  was  bom  in  Watertown.VVis., 
t),  1844.    Hi,  parents  moved  to  Chicago  about  1851.  »» 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  learn  the  cooper's  trade,   ne  n  ■ 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  cooper  in  various  P'"1^;™- ,  v 
Ihe  past  twenty  years,    In  187I  he  entered  the  employ  0M* 
Chicago  Packing  A-  Provision  Company,  and  in  1877  ,d°  £. 
of  the  entire  cooperage  for  lhat  concern.    He  also  attends  1 o  ^ 
pork  packing,  and  has  under  his  supervision  about  one 
and  thirty  men.    He  is  an  experienced  cooper  and  a  capai- 
oger  in  both  departments. 
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JAMES  MULKOY  was  born  at  Linger,  Ireland,  in  1628,  and 
was.  after  leav.ng  school,  employed  in  vinous  capacities.  In  1847 
he  came  to  Canada  and  was  for  some  seventeen  years  employed  in 
■  '  ;iicultutal  and  other  pursuit*.  He  left  Toronto,  Ontario,  in 
1864.  and  came  to  Chicago.  In  lune,  1865,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  in  April.  1S66,  was 
made  foreman  of  the  oil  department  at  the  company's  shop*.  He 
has  charge  of  the  oil,  tallow,  waste,  etc.  Mr.  Mulroy  moved  tohis 
present  comfortable  home  in  September,  1 S75.  James  Mulroy, 
(lis  son,  isstoiekeeper  at  the  shops  ot  the  company.  He  was  horn 
at  Maikjiam,  Ontario,  in  i860,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  C, 
K.  I.  &  P.  K.  R.  Co,  in  1S74  as  clerk  in  the  supply  department 
and  in  1S80  was  appointed  to  his  present  position. 

ROIIERT  NEILL,  superintendent  or  Hately  Bros.,  pork 
packers  and  refiners  of  lard,  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  bom  in 
1845.  He  began  his  business  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  in 
rhe  packing  house  of  W.  &  J.  Campbell,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship of  rive  years.  Subsequently  he  took  full  charge  of  their  bust- 
ncss.  remaining  with  them  until  they  retired,  when  he  succeeded 
them,  the  firm  being  Neill  &  Shaw.  This  continued  until  1875, 
when  he  lelired  and  commenced  business  alone,  under  style  of  K. 
Neill  &  Co.  About  1874  he  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  the 
packing  house  of  Fowler  Hros.,  now  the  Anglo-American  Packing 
&  Provision  Company,  and  November  5,  1S78,  returned  and  look 
the  superintendence  of  It,  remaining  with  the  company  five  years 
and  entering  the  employment  of  Hately  Pros.,  November  IJ, 
1883.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Lake  since  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  and  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  temperance  matters, 
lieing  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  He  was  elected 
Giand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  October,  1882.  and  again  in  1883:  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Stock  Yards,  Division  Nn,  73,  Sons  of  Temperance  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Pice  Reading  Room  and 
Library  in  the  town  of  Lake.  He  is  nho  connected  with  the 
Citizens'  League  of  that  place,  being  its  first  president  in  1881-82. 
He  is  a  prominent  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  being  Past  K.  Commander,  H. 
K.  T.,  under  Scoiti-h  Rite. 

WILLIAM  NEVILLE,  was  born  in  I.ondun, England,  in  1S60, 
I  spent  the  early  days  of  his  youth  an  the  farm.  In  1S76  he 
to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  in  a  large  box  factory  for 
1  sevrn  yeais.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American 
Packing  vV  Provision  Company  in  August,  1883,  as  foreman  in 
their  box  factory.  In  this  depaitment  seven  thousand  packing 
boxes  arc  manufactured  weekly,  and  some  thirty-four  men  are 
employed.  The  firm  has  splendid  machinery  for  doing  the  work 
and  a  fine  planing  mill  in  the  same  building. 

WILLIAM  C.  NEV1NS  was  born  In  Galway  County,  Ire- 
land,  ab  out  lSj3,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1844  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn..  and  was  employed  in  that  vicinity  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  in  lime-burning.  He  came,  in  1850,10  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  for  three  years  worked  in  lime-kitns  and  quarries,  then 
moved  to  Allon,  III.,  where  he  opened  a grocery  store.  In  1866 
he  moved  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  same  business,  removing 
to  the  Union  Slock  Yards  in  July.  1S71.  Mr.  Nevins  retired 
from  the  grocery  business  in  May,  1881.  havingaccumulaled  a  nice 
property.  In  the  spring  election  of  18S3  he  took  an  active  part, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  assistant  sewer  inspector  for  the 
town  of  Uke,  which  position  he  filled  four  months.  Mr.  Nevins 
his  been  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  National  Und  League  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  A.  O.  11. 

LEWIS  KEUGASS,  superintendent  of  the  Fairbank  Canning 
Company,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1848,  and  there  learned  and 
was  employed  at  the  trade  of  butcher.  In  1807  he  came  to  Chi. 
cagoand  embarked  in  the  packing  business  with  the  firm  of  E. 
Meyer  &  Co.  In  187S  he  disposed  of  Ins  interest  in  that  concern 
and'  went  to  Colorado.  Mr.  Neugass  returned  to  Chicago  in  1880, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Fair- 
bank  Cann.ng  Company.  His  is  a  very  responsible  position  ;  he 
has  full  charge  of  the  company's  establishments  in  these  yards, 
where  some  650  men  are  employed  and  an  immense  business  is 
done  in  canning  meats  and  shipping  dressed  beef. 

ALEXANDER  NORRLS  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
April  at,  1840.  After  leaving  school  he  assisted  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  butchering  business.  In  the  summer  of  1S63 
he  immigrated  to  Ontario,  Canada  West,  and  was  employed  in  the 
packing-house  of  Davie»,  Atkinson  *  Co..  at  Hamilton.  In  March, 
1863,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  a  meat  market,  which  he 
carried  on  for  fourteen  years,  and  which  was  known  as  the  old  King- 
gold  market.  Messrs.  Fotbes  &  Norris,  proprietors.  Selling  out  in 
1877  he  was  employed  in  the  packing  hoti'e  of  Davies,  Atkinson  & 
Co..  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  until,  in  1881,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Fairbank  Canning  Company.  He  has  charge  of  their 
packing  and  curing  department,  in  which  some  sixty  men  are 


JOHN  O'NEIL.  dealer  in  live  stock,  is  a  native  of  Limerick, 
Ireland,  and  immigrated  to  Conk  County,  111.,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
locating  in  Chicago  in  1S61.  A  few  years  afier  his  arrival  he  be- 
came employed  in  the  live  stock  business,  and  for  some  years  past 
has  been  engaged  as  a  dealer.  Mr.  O'Ncil  has  resided  in  the  town 
of  Lake  since  1S74.  and  has  for  several  years  taken  an  active 
interest  in  its  municipal  affairs.  In  April,  1SS3,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  collector  of  the  town  of  Lake. 

JOHN  O'NEILL,  the  son  of  the  late  John  O'Neill,  wbo  died 
here  February  24,  1878,  and  who  was  one  of  Chicago's  earliest 
settlers.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, July  3,  1S00,  and  accompanied  his  father,  w  ho  moved  to  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  in  IS65.  When  very  young,  he  began  to  work 
in  the  packing-houses  at  the  Stock  Yards  and  attended  school 
during  the  summer  months.  His  brother-in-law,  John  W.  Geary, 
opened  a  retail  business  in  wines,  etc.,  at  this  place  in  1S74,  and 
since  his  death,  December  8,  1883,  Mr.  O'Neill  has  carried  on  the 
business. 

JOSEPH  OSHER  U  a  native  of  Mont  teal,  and  when  a  youth 
moved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  where  he  learned  the  butcher's  trade,  the 
various  branches  of  w  hich  business  he  has  been  identified  w  ith  for 
over  thirty  yeais.  Mr.  Oilier  came  to  Chicago  in  1S51;  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Joseph  McPhcrson,  who  at  that  time  was  con- 
ducting the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway  Stock 
Yards,  and  some  five  years  later  entered  the  employ  of  the  well- 
known  packer,  Samuel  W.  Allerton,  as  hog  buyer.  In  1871  the 
Allerton  Packing  Company  was  foimed,  and  Mr.  Osher  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  same,  and  has  lieen  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors  since  its  organization.  He  has  full  charge  of  the  pur- 
chasing nf  all  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  packing-house  of  the  com- 
pany, and  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  buyers  in  the  yards. 

JOSEPH  OSWALD,  proprietor  Southwest  Chicago  Sharp- 
shooters' Park,  was  born  in  Havana  in  1626.  Here  he  learned  the 
trade  of  mill-wright,  and  followed  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood. 
In  IS54  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  and  worked  at  his  trade.  Five 
years  later  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  where  for  two  years  he  was 
engaged  in  distilling.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1663  and  opened  a 
saloon,  and  in  1863  moved  lo  the  town  of  Lake  and  opened  the 
Union  House,  which  he  conducted  up  to  1870.  About  1S71  he 
opened  the  Park  House  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  which  he  still 
owns.  In  1S75  he  moved  to  his  present  location,  where  he  cariics 
on  a  large  summer  garden.  He  has  erected  a  fine  brick  building, 
and  can  accommodate  several  hundred  persons.  He  has  also  fined 
up  a  large  paik,  which  is  used  by  the  Southwestern  Sharpshooters' 
Association,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Mr.  Oswald  is  one  of  the 
old  settlers  of  this  place. 

HENRY  PAETOW,  grocer,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1&62. 
He  came  with  bis  father,  Henry  I'aetow,  to  Chicago  in  1871,  and 
received  a  good  education  in  thecity  public  schools  after  which  he 

lacletk.    He  has 


was  employed  in  mercantile  business  as  a 
at  the.  Union  Stock  Vatds  for  the  past  four  years,  and  embarked  in 
the  grocery  business  in  November,  1SS3.  He  carries  a  good  stock 
and  is  gradually  building  up  his  trade. 

H.  D.  PAKMENTAR  wasboin  at  Lockporl.  N.Y.,  December  9, 
1834.  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith.  In  January, 
1S59,  be  came  west  to  Will  County,  111.,  and  for  scvcrol  years  car- 
ried on  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Homer.  He  then  removed  10  Had 
ley  County,  where  he  carried  on  a  mercantile  bu«iness,  also  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  for  six  years  |wa»  Postmaster  at  that  place. 
Mr.  Parmentar  came  to  Chicago  in  1870  and  opened  a  large  btack- 
sinilhing  establishment,  and  in  August,  1879,  removed  to  Arnolds- 
ville.  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  where  he  has  built  up  a  large 
trade.  He  is  a  very  capable  man  in  this  line,  having  had  over 
thirlv  vears'  experience. 

WILLIAM  PARSONS,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  England,  born  in  1843,  and  studied  medicine  in  Man- 
chester Medical  School.  On  coming  to  the  United  States  he  look 
a  three  years'  course  al-Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1873-74.  He  then  associated  himself  with  Dr.  R. 
S.  Leonard,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Early  in  1S75  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Lake,  purchasing  the  practice  of  Dr.  H, 
V.  Itertram,  since  which  time  he  has  given  his  entire  attention  to 
his  profession.  The  Doctor  is  well-known,  and  has  quite  a  large 
practice  here  and  in  the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  and  Chicago  Medical  societies. 

W,  G.  PATTISON.  of  Holmes  &  Pattison,  live-stock  com- 
mission  merchants,  was  born  in  Vermillion  County,  III.,  in  1844. 
His  parents  moved  shortly  afterward  to  Brown  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm.  He  then  returned  to  Vermillion 
County  and  was  two  years  engaged  in  dealing  in  live-stock.  In  the 
spring  of  186c,  he  came  to  the  Un  on  Stock  Yards  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Conover  &  Hall,  live-stock  commission  mer- 
chants, remaining  with  them  as  a  salesman  until  the  fall  of  18S2. 
when  he  was  given  an  interest  in  the  business.   In  June,  1883.  he 
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ceased  his  connection  with  that  firm,  and  became  associated  with 
his  present  partner,  Hiram  Holmes,  who  has  been  in  the  live-Mock 
business  at  this  place  some  thirteen  years.  Mr.  Pattison  is  one  of 
the  earlv  se'.tlers  of  Lake,  having  resided  there  eighteen  years. 

tit  I. BRUT  A.  PECK  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  ind 
for  a  number  ol  years  assisted  his  father,  who  was  superintendent 
of  the  Commercial  Manufacturing  Company,  extensive  manufact- 
uicrs  of  oleooil  and  butter.  He  and  his  father  erected  the  com- 
piny's  buildings  in  that  city,  and  Gilbert  Peck  was  assistant  super- 
intendent. While  so  employed  there  were  erected  in  various  places 
twelve  large  factories  for  the  olco  manufacture.  Mr.  I'eck  is  a 
thoroughly  experienced  man  in  his  line  of  business,  and  came  to 
Chicago  early  in  December,  |S33.  to  take  charge  of  the  oleo  oil 
department  of  the  Fairbank  C  anning  Company. 

WILLIAM  R.  PERR1N,  with  llatclv  Hrnthers,  packers,  was 
born  in  Indianapolis,  tnd.,  in  i860.  After  leaving  school  he 
became  employed  with  Messrs.  Kmgan  \-  Co.,  packers,  remaining 
with  them  some  five  years  and  during  two  years  of  that  peiiod  was 
engaged  in  the  ham  anil  bacon  smoking  department.  Sir.  Perrrn 
came  to  Chicago  in  August,  1SS3.  anil  entered  the  employ  of 
llatcly  Brothers  as  superintendent  of  their  meat  smoking  depart, 
mcnt. 

REV.  JOSEPH  W.  PHELPS,  pastor  of  Winter  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  was  bom  ai  Washington,  Tarewell  Co..  111.,  in  1843.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Phelps,  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
roan.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  pnmaiy  education 
in  the  schools  of  Princeton,  til.,  and  at  twenty-one  years  of  age 
began  to  read  law  with  Judge  George  W.  Stipp.  of  that  place,  and 
while  so  engaged  became  convened  and  proceeded  to  the  North- 
western University  at  Eranston.  III.  In  1S6S  he  began  his  labors 
in  the  M.  E.  <  lunch  at  Suulh  Ottawa,  III.,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years  He  was  ordained  deacon  at  Frccport,  October  10, 
1861),  and  Elder  at  Aurora, October  15,  1871.  In  1 S74  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Michigan-avenue  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago,  afterward 
in  Lemont,  La  Salle  and  Plain  field.  HI.  Returning  in  1S79  to 
Chicago,  he  had  charge  of  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church  for  three  years 
and  in  October,  18B2.  came  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  entering  at 
that  time  upon  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Winter-street  M.  E. 
Church. 

DAYID  PYNF.  was  born  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Ireland,  in 
1S3;,  and  in  1847  immigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities.  In  1S54  he  came  West  to  Illinois, 
locating  in  Kankakee  County.and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
for  about  seven  years.  Mr.  Pyne  still  owns  his  farm  in  that  county. 
He  then  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  live-stock  business 
at  the  old  Pittsburgh,  Ft,  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  Stock  Yards, 
deiling  principally  in  hogs,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  hrm  of  Pyne  &  Flanagan.  At  the  formation  ol  the  Atlerton 
Packing  Company  in  1S71,  he  became  a  stockholder,  and  has 
since  been  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  also  has  the 
entire  superintendency  of  the  company's  packing-house  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards. 

JAMES  QUIRK,  foreman  of  the  kilting  and  cutting  depart- 
ment of  Davics,  Atkinson  &  Co..  packers,  was  born  in  Limerick 
Ireland,  in  1844.  and  after  leaving  school  was  employed  in  the 
pork  packing  business.  In  1804  he  came  to  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
where  he  entered  the  employ  of  this  firm  in  their  house  in  that 
city.  In  1872  he  came  to  Chicago  and  took  charge  of  the  cutting 
and  killing  department  in  their  establishment  here.  Mr.  Quitk 
has  been  employed  in  packing  houses  since  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  laigc  experience  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
business.  The  firm  employ  in  all  some  seventy  five  men  in  this 
department.  Mr.  Ou,rk  has  made  his  home  in  Hyde  Park  lor  the 
past  four  years. 

O  I'TO  RAUSCHKR  was  born  in  Hamburg. Germany,  in  1839, 
and  after  receiving  a  good  educatinn  he  learned  ihc  trade  of 
butcher.  In  1872  he  came  to  Trenton.  N.  )..whcie  he  worked 
four  years  at  his  trade,  then  in  Philadelphia  foi  a  year,  11  nd  for  sev. 
eral  years  carried  on  a  meat  market  in  Boston.  Mr.  Rausher  came 
to  Chicago  in  iSSi  and  was  employed  in  the  sausage  department 
of  Fowler  llros'.  establishment  for  a  year,  after  which  he  carried  on 
a  meat  market  for  some  months.  In  August.  1SS3,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Henry  Denny  &  Sons,  packers.  He  has  charge  of  their 
sausage  manufacturing  department  and  meat  market. 

W.  It.  RIRHEI.tNG.  fureman  with  Armour  &  Co.,  packers 
was  born  in  Chicago  March  II,  1854,  and  has  been  employed  in 
the  packing  business  since  1874.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  commer- 
cial college,  and  was  for  six  ycais  book-keeper  for  n'Malley  & 
Sons,  packers.  In  August,  18S0.  he  entered  the  employ  of  Armour 
*  Co.  since  which  period  he  has  had  charge  of  the  hides  thai  come 
from  the  canning  department.  In  this  department  folly  men  are 
•nl c°ur'd  "       hi<i"       ""nmc,!-  wei6hcd. graded,  packed 

PAUL  RIESER,  dealer  in  stoves,  tin  and  haidware.  is  a 
native  of  Germany,  born  Novembci  10,  1846.     After  leaving 


school  he  was  employed  in  the  clothing  business.  He  came  to 
Ameiica  in  October.  1S71,  locating  in  Maryland,  where  he  coe- 
tinued  in  the  same  business.  Match  20,  1B74,  lie  came  to  the  town 
of  Lake  and  purchased  a  small  stock  of  goods  from  Lewis  Mortis. 
By  perseveiance  lie  has  built  up  a  large  trade,  employing  in  the 
jubbing  department  six  men.  and  carrying  a  stock  ol  nearly 
$h,00O.  His  is  the  oldest  house  in  this  line  in  the  lawn  ul  lite 
He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W..  C.  M.  and  trus'.ee;  aho  a 
trustee  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Union  Legion  ol  Select  Knights,  so 

STEPHEN  B,  ROATH.  with  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit  Company,  was  born  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  in  Match,  1821). 
lie  began  his  business-life  in  1847,  having  been  appointed  read 
agent  on  ihe  Norwich  &  Worcester  Railroad,  which  position  he 
filled  for  some  tw  o  and  a  half  years  ;  was  afterwards  passenger  con- 
ductor 011  the  same  road  for  ;  bout  four  years.  Mr.  Roath  located 
ir.  Chicago  in  May.  1  856,  was  (or  a  year  employed  by  the  Illinois 
Central  R.tilway  a»  a  clerk  and  in  1S57  was  appointed  live  stock 
agent,  at  the  Lake  Shore  Yards,  for  various  railroad  companies, 
occupying  that  position  up  to  lS'i2,  when  he  accepted  the  rwsition 
of  live  stock  agent  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  anil  was 
employed  in  that  capacity,  when  the  Union  Stock  Yards  were 
located  in  the  town  of  Lake  in  1S65,  and  he  acted  as  agent  foribe 
Michigan  Central  Railway  al  these  yards  up  to  1S74.  since  nhich 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  attending  to  his  various  business 
interests.  Mr.  Roath  is  now  the  oldest  livestock  agent  encaged 
in  the  business.  He  is  a  very  active,  encigetic.  busine-s  man, 
and  lias  by  his  own  personal  efforts  accumulated  a  handscote 
fortune.  He  is  a  stockholder  of  the  U.  S.  Y.  &  T.  Co.,  was  one  of 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  National  BarkaDd  has 


been  a  member  of  i:s  board  of  directots  for  the  past  eight  yejrv 
Was  one  of  the  fits!  stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  also  the  Filth  National  Bank  (now  Bank  of  Amenta)  and 
was  also  one  of  the  buildeis  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  bt 
member  of  its  bo.nd  of  diiectors.  Mr.  Roath  has  resided  it  the 
Transit  House,  Union  Slock  Yards,  since  Dceemlier  25,  1865,  and 
ranks  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town  of  Lake. 

SAMUEL  LEES  ROBINSON,  dealer  in  crockery  and  glasr- 
ware,  was  bom  May  16,  lSlc>,at  Lees.  England.  After  receiving 
a  good  education,  he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  naffer 
many  years  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  large  general  merchandise 
business.  Duiing  the  late  Civil  War  in  the  Units  d  States  he  em- 
barked heavily  in  cotton  speculations,  and  lost  his  entire  foimne. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  May.  1871,  and  w  as  employed  in  a  crockery 
store,  in  September  of  that  year  taking  charge  of  a  general  titer- 
chandisc  establishment.  This  he  conducted  for  two  yean,  alter 
which  he  carried  on  a  small  crockery  store  for  a  few  months.  In 
1874  he  moved  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  opened  a  hotel,  hu: 
soon  closed  it  and  ripened  a  cruckery  and  glassware  store.  He 
began  in  a  small  way,  and  has  built  up  a  large  and  extensive  l>-si- 
ness,  and  has  accumulated  considerable  properly  by  Ins  energy  and 
industry.    Mr.  Robinson,  although  a  native  of  England,  is  a  -troni; 

ier.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Irish  National  Slock  Yard* 


liberal  conltibulors  to  ill 


land. leaguer. 

Land  League,  and  one  of  the 

support. 

JULIUS  RODECK,  foreman  with  Armour  &  Co,  packets,  was 
born  in  Germany.  May  I,  1S46.  and  theie  learned  the bo-inni ol 
butcher  and  sau-agemakcr.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1867.  »» 
employed  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  time,  and  for  six  yrais  car- 
ried on  business  as  a  contractor.  In  Oils  ber,  I$;6.  he »""'" 
the  employ  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  since  the  spring  of  1S79  has  hio 
charge  of  their  .sausage  manufacturing  department.  11ns  posiW 
Mr.  Rodcck  fills  efficiently,  as  he  has  had  a  practical  esoe"<,""<" 
some  thirteen  years  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Hyde  Park  for  the  past  three  years.  . 

SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD,  was  born  in  the  County  or 
Down.  Ireland,  in  1823.  and  about  1850  came  to  New  Nmk,  inn 
subsequently  to  Canada,    A  few  months  later  he  went  to  Loy"'f' 
ton,  Kv.,  where  be  was  emploted  in  the  packing  businesi.  1 
1S51)  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  for  several  years  vn>P  *'T<d 
foreman  in  various  packing-houses;  then  as  inspector  with  Lour'- 
wood  &  Co..  dealers  in  provisions,  for  about  fifteen  yea  s.  *™» 
this  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American  Packings''  re- 
vision Company,  and  established  and  took  charge  of  their  smosmi. 
department,    tn  this  branch  of  the  business  one  hundred  "en** 
employed.    Mr.  Rutherford  is  a  very  capable  man  ami  has  l*' 
engaged  in  this  business  since  1852.    lie  resides  in  Chicago  and 
is  one  of  Ihe  t.ustces  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church- 

THOMAS  RYAN,  foreman  with  Armour  &  Co.,  packers, » 
born  in  Ireland  in  1847,  and  came  to  America  in  1S64-    'Jc  *  jj 
West  and  was  for  several  year9  in  the  employ  of  the  L-  1  •  J-  - 
Co.    In  1  MiS  became  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  M 
P..  Ft.  VY.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  as  clerk  in  the  freight  department  ana 
was  four  years  in  their  employ.    After  this  lie  filled  «r|0urs 
lions  up  to  1876,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  A  rii.oura. 
In  1882  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  hides  from  the  dreised  *■ 
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slaughter  house.  Here  are  employed  foily  men  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Ryan,  where  the  hides  are  trimmed,  weighed,  cured, 
etc. 

WILLIAM  L.  SAMPSON  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
December  20,  1SS2.  lie  moved  with  hi*  parents  to  Urtiana. 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  Springfield  ol  that 
Slate,  For  some  lime  he  wa\  engaged  in  a  carriage  manufactory. 
In  1851  he  started  for  California,  hut  on  his  arrival  in  Chicago 
changed  his  plans  and  settled  here  and  engaged  in  real  estate. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  culling  ihoie  slips 
from  the  river,  now  known  as  the  new  lumber  district.  Mis  failh 
in  the  project  led  him  to  its  achievement,  under  many  difficulties, 
growing  out  of  the  idea  that  so  much  additional  dockage  wonld 
never  be  required,  or  thai  so  much  brick  material  ever  would  be 
demanded  in  Chicago.  It  is  now  proven  of  how  much  service  the 
increase  nf  dockage  has  been  tr>  Chicago's  interests.  He  purchased 
in  1S53  a  tract  of  forty  acres  in  the  town  of  Lake,  to  which  he  is 
now  giving  his  attention  in  the  tale  of  town  lots. 

JOSEPH  C.  SCAN  NELL,  foreman  of  the  retail  meat  depart- 
ment of  Armour  &  Co..  packers,  was  born  in  Mercer  Counly,  Penn., 
in  1851.  When  young  he  wenl  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  became  employed  in  the  meat  business,  and  has  fol- 
lowed that  business  since.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1875.  was 
employed  in  a  butcher  shop,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S76,  entered  the 
employ  of  Armour  &  Co.  For  five  years  he  filled  the  position  of 
head  salesman  in  their  retail  meat  department,  and  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  in  l3Sl.  In  ihis  department  are  employed 
some  forty- five  to  fifty  men.  Mr.  Scanncll  has  made  his  home  at 
Hyde  Park  since  1S80. 

CHARLES  SCHAEFFBR  was  born  in  Germany  in  1829,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  tin  and  coppersmith,  with  his  father.  In  1854 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  has  been  occupied  at  his  trade  ever  since. 
In  December,  1876,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-American 
Packing  \:  Provision  Company,  and  look  full  charge  of  their  tin  and 
sheet. iron  department.  Here  all  the  tin-work  is  donc.lanks  manu- 
factured, and  all  kinds  of  iron  and  copper  goods  required  in  the 
packing  house  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Schaffer,  who 
is  a  competent  workman  of  some  foilv.five  years'  experience. 

JACOB  SEMMF.LBACK,  merchant,  was  horn  ill  Germany  in 
1852.  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1S73  he  came  to  America  and 
resided  for  some  lime  in  Chicago.  He  ihen  went  to  Iowa,  where 
he  followed  agiicubural  pursuits.  On  his  return  to  Chicago  in 
October,  1879,  he  was  employed  in  the  grocery  house  of  J,  II. 
Kisher.  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  on  May  I,  tSS2,  he  opened  a 
grocery  stoic  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Semmelback  has  a  nice 
business,  ami  carries  a  stock  of  about  83,01x1.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Arnoldsville  Building  Jv.  Loan  Association ;  Steuben  Lodge.  A. 
O.  U.  W.,  and  several  prominent  German  societies. 

EDWARD  SCIIOLL  was  born  in  Germany  in  1336.  and  in 
185,4  immigrated  to  Baltimore,  Md.  The  following  year  he  entered 
ihe  employ  of  William  Wilkens  &  Co..  manufacturer!  of  brushes, 
and  has  remained  with  them  ever  since.  In  1862  he  came  to  Cook 
County,  III.,  and  located  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  representing 
that  firm  as  their  agent  at  this  place.  Mr.  Scholl  purchases  for 
his  employers  large  quantities  of  hair  from  the  various  pjeking 
houses  here,  and  has  it  cleaned  and  dried,  when  it  is  shipped  10  his 
house  in  Baltimore  and  manufactured  into  brushes.  The  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch  is  an  enterprising  business  man,  and  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  educational  matters.  In  the  spring  of  I  S3 1  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  district  No.  6,  town 
of  I  ake.  and  is  president  of  that  body. 

GEORGE  B.  SCOTT,  chief  engineer,  with  Swift  Bros.  &  Co. 
dealers  in  dressed  beef,  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt..  in  1S48. 
When  young  his  parents  moved  10  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  engineer  and  machinist,  after  which  he  followed  engi- 
necring  on  steamboats,  and  while  employed  in  that  capacity 
traveled  through  various  States.  In  the  fall  of  iSofi  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  that  city  for  five  years. 
In  1S71  he  came  to  the  town  nf  Lake  and  was  employed  as  engi- 
neer in  the  packing  house  of  W.  Flanagan.  Mr.  Scott  entered  the 
employ  of  Swift  Bros,  in  the  fall  of  1S76  as  chief  engineer.  He  is 
the  master  mechanic  of  the  establishment,  and  has  in  his  depart- 
ment  some  sixty-five  men.  He  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  Ihe 
Mi/pah  Lodge,  A.  K.  s*  A.  M..  U.  I). 

WILLIAM  II.  st  OTT,  proprietor  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
Pharmacy,  was  born  in  1S43.  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  After  the  usual 
preparatory  education,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  in 
his  native  city,  learning  the  drug  business.  He  came  to  America 
about  1861,  locating  at  Montreal,  Canada.  In  1S62  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  followed  the  drug  business  until  February.  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  ihe  town  of  Lake,  opening  Ihe  firs',  drug 
store  in  the  place.  Commencing  with  a  very  small  stock,  he  has, 
by  his  perseverance  and  energy,  increased  his  trade  very  largely 
and  now  carries  a  stock  nf  from  $7,000  to  fS.ooo.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


ROBERT  SHEARER,  foreman  or  the  ham  cellars  of  the 
Anglo-American  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  was  born  in  the 
counly  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1837,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
began  to  earn  his  livelihood,  following  a  sea-faring  life  for  len 
years.  In  i3<>2  he  immigrated  In  Chicago,  and  for  sometime  was 
employed  sailing  on  the  lakes.  In  the  winter  of  i8f>3  he  began  to 
work  in  packing  houses,  and  has  followed  the  business  steadily 
since  1872.  In  1877  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Packing  &  Provision  Company,  and  two  years  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  ham  cellars,  in  which  there  arc  some  fifty  men  em- 
ployed. 

W.  W.  SHEARER,  of  Steck  &  Shearer.  live  stock  commis- 
sion merchants,  is  a  native  of  the  cily  of  New  York,  and  ihere  re- 
ceived his  education,  [a  ihe  fall,  uf  1866,  he  came  West,  locating 
in  Kankakee.  111.;  was  ihere  largely  engaged  in  dealing  in  live 
stock,  and,  also,  carried  on  a  meat  market.  Mr.  Shearer  came  to 
the  lown  of  Lake  in  June,  1874,  and  engaged  in  ihe  live  slock 
commission  business  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  In  August,  1876. 
he  became  associated  Willi  hU  present  p.iilncr,  H.  B.  Sleek,  an 
old  and  experienced  man  in  the  live  stock  business.  The  firm  is 
well  known  through  the  couniry,  and  do  a  large  business. 

WILLIAM  W.  SHERMAN,  superintendent  of  Division 
"C,"  Union  Stock  Yards  k  Transit  Campanv,  was  born  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1839,  and  during  his  yo'ulh  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  an  extensive  farmer  and  slock. dealer.  He  came 
10  Chicago  in  1857,  and  was  employed  in  ihe  Lake  Shore  Slock 
Yards,  up  to  September,  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  llnltciy,  serving  until  the  close  of  ihe  war,  when  he 
was  again  employed  in  the  Lake  Shine  Yards.  In  January,  1866, 
when  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Company  located  in 
the  lown  of  Lake,  he  came  with  them,  was  employed  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  weigh-master  for  a  few  months,  and  then  appointed  chief 
cleik  in  the  Transit  House,  where  he  remained  about  eleven  years. 
On  June  7  I  h  So,  lie  was  appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  is  a  member  of 
Chicago  Chapter,  R.  A.  M..  and  Apollo Commanderv,  K.  T. 

THOMAS  SHINNICK  was  horn  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Ire- 
land,  about  1S35,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1 853  he  came  to  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  where  he  was  employed  in  various  pursuits.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  followed  agricuhuial 
piitsuiis  up  to  igcii,  when  he  went  to  Tennessee,  and  at  the  city 
of  Memphis  learned  the  trade  of  plasterer.  In  iSb!  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  worked  at  his  trade  and  in  other  capacities  for  abuiil 
four  years.  Mr.  Shinnick  moved  to  the  Union  Slock  Yard*  in 
the  fall  of  1865.  since  which  lime  he  has  followed  the  occupation 
of  plasterer,  where  he  is  the  oldest  in  his  line  of  business.  He 
does  quite  a  large  amount  of  contract  woik,  giving  employment  to 
some  ten  or  more  men.  His  business  career  has  been  a  successful 
one.  and  he  has  accumulated  considerable  property. 

HENRY  SHUM.VCIIKR  was  burn  in  Pmssia,  September  22. 
1S44.  anil  came  with  his  father.  John  Schumacher,  10  Chicago  in 
1S57.  I  he  subject  of  the  sketch  was  educated  in  the  school*  of 
that  city,  and  in  August,  |S6[,  he  entitled  in  Company  B,  42d 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  lie  served  until  October.  1864,  and 
during  a  portion  of  lhal  period  was  Adjutant  of  the  regiment  ;  he 
participated  in  seventeen  engagements  and  was  wounded  three 
times.  Reluming  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  opened  a 
retail  liquor  house,  which  he  disposed  of  in  1867,  when  he  btcame 
employed  in  the  Chicago  post-office,  in  the  shipping  department. 
Eighteen  mouths  later  he  lef  thai  employment  and  again  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic.  He  was  burnt  oul  in  the  great  fire,  and  subse- 
quently wa>  employer!  in  wholesale  beer  business,  but  followed 
il  only  a  short  time,  returning  again  to  the  retail  trade.  In  the 
fall  of  :SSo.  he  moved  to  the  lown  of  Lake,  where  he  carries  on  the 
Ashland  House,  and  also  has  a  fine  hall  and  German  theatre.  Mr. 
Schumacher  is  a  member  of  ihe  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Steuben  Lodge,  No. 
232,  S.  K.  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  Union  Lecion,  No.  29;  and  is  vice 
commander  of  the  latter  organisation  ;  U.  A.  O.  D..  Sou  h  Chi- 
cago Grove  Lodge.  No.  31 ;  the  Southwest  Chicago  Sharpshooters 
Association,  ami  many  prominent  German  societies. 

LEVI  W.  SMITH,  foreman  of  the  carpenter  department  of 
Swift  Bros,  ft  Co.,  dealers  in  dressed  beer,  was  bom  in  Gilford, 
N.  II. ,  in  1830.  Removing  some  yeais  later  to  Lowell,  Mass,,  he 
learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  followed  it  for  ten  years.  In  1855 
he  came  to  lanesville,  Wis.  For  some  years  he  followed  his  trade 
as  a  journeymen,  then  embarked  in  business  a»  a  contractor  and 
builder.  He  went  to  Austin,  Minn.,  in  1S66,  and  continued  that 
business  up  to  the  fall  of  1 87 1,  when  he  changed  his  base  of  opera- 
tions to  Chicago,  in  1872  moving  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Mr.  Smith  continued  to  carry  on  business  as  a  contractor  until 
the  fall  of  1879.  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  as  fore- 
man of  ihe  building  department,  a  responsible  position.  In  his 
department  some  ihirtv-five  men  are  employed. 

EDWARD  II.  SOULE,  foreman  of  the  hide  department  of 
Swift  Bros-  &  Co.,  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Me..  November  14,  1859. 
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He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  followed  agricultural  pursuit*,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  experience  in  the  hide  business,  until  he 
came  to  the  Uniun  Stock  Yards,  in  October,  1876.  Mr.  Soule 
entered  the  employ  of  Swift  Bros.,  at  that  time,  in  his  present 
capacity.  He  has  entire  charge  of  his  department,  in  which  are 
employed  one  hundred  men.  He  is  one  of  the  organirers  of  Mii- 
pah  Lodge.  A.  V.  &  A.  M..  U.  D. 

HAKKY  B.  STECK.  of  Sleek  &  Shearer,  live  stock  commis- 
sion merchants,  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pcnn., 
born  August,  1834.  He  came  Wesl  in  1857.  localing  in  Quincy, 
111.,  becoming  brakeman  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  K  k..  then 
freight  and  passenger  conductor,  being  in  their  employ  neatly 
eight  years,  lie  next  went  to  Brookheld.  Mo.,  engaging  in  the 
live  slock  business ;  from  there,  in  1807,  he  came  to  the  town  of 
Lake  and  at  once  established  himself  in  the  commission  business. 
The  present  firm  was  formed  in  1878.  his  partner  being  \V.  \V. 
Shearer.  Mr  Steck  has  had  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five 
years  in  the  live  stock  business.  His  Inlher  was  also  engaged  in 
dealing  in  and  raisinc  live  stock,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Citizens' 
League,  treasurer  of  Mupah  Lodge.  A.  F.  Ac  A.  M.,  U.  D..of 
the  town  of  Like  ;  and  a  member  of  Chicago  Chapter,  K.  A.  M., 
and  Chevalier  Bayard  Commandeiy. 

DAVID  J.  STEWART,  grocer,  was  born  at  Genesee,  Wau- 
kesha  Co..  Wis.,  March  35.  1852,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
In  1S70  he  came  to  Chicago  and  completed  hiseducation  at  a  com- 
mercial college.  In  November,  1871.  he  entered  the  employ  of  R. 
Cole,  grocer,  and  five  years  later  took  an  interest  in  the  business 
with  him.  They  continued  together  five  years,  when  ihe  partner, 
ship  was  dissolved.  He  then  removed  to  3631  South  Halsled 
Street  and  engaged  in  business  alone,  remaining  one  year  when  he 
removed  to  644  Korty-third  street,  Union  Stock  Yards  where  he  is 
still  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  the  Winter- 
street  M.  K.  Church,  and  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
besides  which  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause. 

RICHARD  SWIFT  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  Ireland,  in 
July,  I S43.  In  i860  he  moved  to  Liverpool,  England,  and  wax  for 
ten  years  employed  in  the  shipping  department  of  a  large  packing 
establishment.  In  1873  be  was  sent  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
inspect  beef  for  a  large  English  house,  and  filled  that  position  fur 
ten  years,  making  hislieadipiarters  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
came  lo  Chicago  in  January,  1883.  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Anglo-American  Kicking  \  Provision  Company  as  inspector, 
and  in  the  following  October,  took  entire  charge  of  the  packing 
department.  His  is  a  responsible  position,  as  all  meats  lor 
European  markets  are  packed  under  his  supervision,  and  he  has 
charge  of  about  one  hundred  men. 

MICHAEL  J.  T BARNEY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born 
in  Kings  County,  Ireland,  Octoher  17,  1844.  and  came  with,  his 
parents  tu  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  some  years  later.  While  but  a 
youth  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Oriental  Powder  Company  in 
that  city,  and  came  lo  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1&63  in  their  employ. 
Mr.  Tearney  enlisted  in  the  spring  of  1S64  in  Company  E,  1341b 
Illinois  Volunlcer  Infantry,  and  served  six  months,  alter  which  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Oriental  Powder  Company  until  after  the 
great  fire.  In  the  spring  of  ]  873  he  embarked  in  the  livery  busi. 
ness  under  style  of  Tearney  &  Sullivan,  and  three  years  later  sold 
his  interest  to  his  partner.  He  then,  in  connection  with  three 
others,  organized  the  .Etna  Powder  Company,  with  which  he  is 
still  connected.  The  subject  or  this  skeicli  moved  to  the  town  of 
Lake  in  1865,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  old  settlera,  In 
1S77  he  was  elected  tu  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  re-elected  in  1881. 

O.  TERRELL,  importer  and  dealer  in  Hereford  cattle,  is  a 
native  of  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
He  came  West  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  locating  at  Beechcr, 
III.,  in  February.  1875,  where  he  was  employed  by  T.  L.  Miller, 
an  extensive  breeder  and  dealer  in  Hereford  cattle.  He  remained 
with  him  some  fifteen  months;  then  had  charge  of  the  large  stock 
farm  of  Charlet  O'Neil.  in  Will  County,  for  fouiteen  months-, 
afterward  with  C.  M.  Cnlbcrlson,  of  Douglas  County,  a  large 
breeder  and  importer  of  Hereford  cattle.  In  May,  1880,  he  went 
to  Wyoming  Territory  to  perfect  himself  in  ihe  cattle  raising  busi- 
ness. He  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  the  business,  and  his 
ventures  have  proved  very  successful.  In  January,  1SS1,  he  set- 
tled at  the  Union  Stock  Y'ards,  and  embarked  in  his  present  busi- 
ness. He  purchases  large  numhers  of  Hereford  thoroughbred 
cattle  in  Europe  and  Canada,  and  imports  them  to  this  place.  Mr, 
Terrell  has  built  large  and  commodious  stables,  and  has  built  up 
an  extensive  business  in  his  line.  He  is  also  interested  in  a  large 
ranch  in  Wyoming. 

D  .E.  TERRIKRE  was  bornal  Huntington,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
in  1S3S.  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  accompanied  his  |iaienls 
to  Bsrrien  County.  Mich.,  where  he  wxs  reared  on  a  farm.  In 
1B57  he  went  to  Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  was  for  thiee  years  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  a  general  merchandise  store,  after  which  he 


carried  on  business  for  himself  for  »  year,  and  was  for  thai  length 
of  time  also  Town  Collector.  In  connection  with  his  butine»  he 
also  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  spring  of  1864  be  caase 
West,  locating  at  Duquoin,  III.,  and  for  three  years  was  connected 
with  a  large  coal  company  as  book-keeper  and  superintendent  of 
iheir  works-  then  for  a  short  lime  with  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way Company.  Mr.  Teriiere  come  to  ihe  town  of  Lake  in  Sqi- 
temW.  J&6S.  and  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  o» 
the  Union  Stock  Y  ards  tt  Transit  Company  for  nine  yean.  Jan- 
uary,  I.  1878.  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  store  keeper  for 
the  company.  Mr.  Terriere  has  made  bit  home  at  Er>glewo>l 
since  April,  1B73.  _  .  ,     .  _ 

IOIIN  THOMAS  was  born  in  Dalmatuv,  Austria,  Apul  Jo. 
1S35,  and  after  reaching  the  age  ol  eleven  followed  a  seafanng 
life,  during  which  time  he  visited  nearly  all  the  principal  1 seanoris 
in  the  world.  In  1852  he  came  to  America,  and  after  a  short  stay 
of  five  years  in  Baltimore  went  back  lo  Europe,  and  111  1865  re 
turned  to  America,  where,  afterashort  stay  in  Buffalo.  N.V.liewai 


various  packing.!. — 
he  engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigsrs. 
In  July  he  built  and  opened  the  Thomas  Hall,  which  is  well  pal- 
ron'ued.  and  has  a  seating  capacily  of  two  hundred  persons.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  organiiert.  of  the  Amoldsville  BtnIdir,c  S 
Loan  Association  in  September.  1883,  and  is  vice-president  ol  the 
same.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F..  Chicsgo  Lodge,  No.  »: 
also  of  G.  K.  U.  and  St.  K..  town  of  Lake.  Mr.  Thomas  sprats 
six  languages.  French.  Italian.  German,  Spanish,  Russian  and 
Dalmatian.  .      ,  ...    .  _  . 

I.  B,  THOMAS,  attorney  at  law.  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in 
Drake  Counlv  June  39.  1 848.  His  father  settled  near  Union  Cily. 
Ohio,  and  he  received  his  early  education  in  an  old  logscbool-lioust. 
afterward  receiving  private  instruction  in  a  classic  and  scier-Unc 
course.  As  soon  as  able  he  began  school  teaching  At  eiShi«r 
years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judges  Allen  "a 
Meeker  ol  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  Bar  in  Ohio  and  Indians 
in  i860,  entering  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  his :  profession iM 
Union  Citv.  Ohio.  He  practiced  in  the  courts  of  Indiana  art 
Ohio  with 'good  success  until  January.  1873,  when  he  moved  to 
Chicago.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Police  Magistrate  a 
Union  Stock  Yards  April  to.  1879,  for  one  year,  and  WliWg 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of  four  years.  T ^*«"J; 
though  one  of  responsibility,  is  one  to  which  he  is  P""»g 
adapted.  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  his  home  in  the  town  of  Uu 
since  January,  1873.  He  is  a  member  of  Englewood  Chap*.  K. 
A.  M..and  Apollo  Commandery,  K.  T.;  charter  member  ol  the  M* 
F_  Court  Union.  N0.41  i  P.  M.  W.  of  the  A.  O.  I  W.,and  DM 
Master  Workman  and  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  <*ll?£* 
He  is  also  Select  Commander  of  Union  Legion,  No.  19.  oi  Mien 

KnjAMES  W.  THOMPSON,  shipping  clerk  with  the  Chicsgo 
Tacking  &  Provision  Company,  was  born  in  CdM^J**>*: 
May  1 1!  1S55.  where  he  was  employed,  after  receiving  his 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  f^JJ-'VS 
and  at  that  time  entered  the  employ  of  Fowler  Bios,  '" 
was  superintendent  of  the  packing  department  in  that 
year  and  superintended  the  shipping  department  for  "»c«J«  , 
In  October,  1863.  he  severed  his  connection  with  lhat  "° 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  £»P"T 
in  his  present  capacily.  Mr.  Thompson  has  resided  in  the  to" 
of  Lake  for  ihe  past  four  years.  He  has  always  taken  a  venr  ail." 
part  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  f#» 
League,  of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  a  "ember  or  the  cxecu  .ve  <:oro 
mitlee.  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Fiee  Reading  Room 

ol 


and  Library  Society  of  the  town  of  Lake. 

CHARLES  TURNER  was  born  in  Chicago  in  |W*"" 
James  Turner,  the  extensive  packer  of  lhat  city.   Charles  wrw 
his  father  in  his  packing  establishment  for  some  years,  ana  "» 
a  practical  exigence  in  that  line  of  business,  and 

ne  he  had  charge  of  Armour *C*» 


fifteen  years.    For  some  lime  he  had  charge  01  *™»»'  " 
branch  establishment  at  Pittsburgh.  Penn..  and  on  M  lemw :  «j 
1883.  he  entered  ihe  employ  of  Messrs.  Swift  *S£mStSSt 
and  shippers  of  dressed  oeef.  He  occupies  ihe  pos.      of  ass.sian 
general  superintendent  ol  the  firm's  house  at  this  Ploc*-  Anclo- 
HUGH  TWEEDY,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  'neJ\|r„ 
American  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  was  born  in  i»«  "  £J 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1S46.    lie  came  to  Chicago  in  IW7,  aw  ^ 
since  been  employed  as  an  engineer,    In  1876  be  e 
employ  of  the  Anglo-American  Packing  *.-  Provision  t  enpa  7 
fireman  and  engineer.    During  Ihe  first  eight  months  01 '  '  ■ 
of  1883.  he  ran  and  had  full  charge  of  the  motive  power  tm ,r. > 
of  this,  enncem.  during  the  absence  of  the  chief  cn"*cl;  ''n  !lit| 
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engineer,  which  he  fills  efficiently,  as  he  has  had  a  practical  experi- 
ence of  some  twenty  years,  lie  is  connected  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters  and  is  a  charter  member  of  Court  Energy,  No. 
19. 

WILLIAM  G.  WHITMOKE.  superintendent  of  building  de- 
partment, Armour  a:  Co..  packers,  was  bum  in  Bowdoinlinm,  Me., 
in  1856.  Me  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  at  Boston,  Mass., 
after  which  he  fallowed  that  occupation  in  various  cities  of  the 
Union.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  April,  1S79,  and  was  employed 
at  his  trade  in  various  packing  houses.  In  the  fall  of  1SS0  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Armour  4  Co..  six  months  later  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  carpenter,  and  in  (he  fall  of  1SS1  promoted  to  his 
present  position,  lie  has  charge  ol  erecting  all  new  buildings  and 
all  repairs  in  hi*  branch  in  the  eslahliOimcnt.  Mr.  Whitmore  has 
resided  at  Englewuod  since  early  in  18S4, 

GEORUc  Tl  PUS  WILLIAMS,  superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
V.  &  T.  Co.,  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  V..  in  1S25,  and 
reared  on  a  firm.  This  occupation  he  followed  on  reaching 
maturity,  and  was  largely  engaged  in  raising  live  stock.  In  lb* o 
he  located  in  the  town  ol  Lake,  entering  the  epmloy  of  the  U.  S. 
Y.  &  T.  Co.  He  was  for  a  number  of  yeais  purchasing  agent  for 
the  company,  and  was  appointed  superintendent  in  January,  1SS3. 
which  posi  inn  he  still  holds. 

JOSEPH  WILIMOVSKY  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1650,  and 
after  receiving  a  good  education,  became  employed  in  a  laige  boot 
and  ihnfl  factory.  In  1S75  he  came  to  Newark.  N.  J„  where  he 
was  cngiged  111  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  In  May,  1677.  he  bought 
out  the  boot  and  shoe  establishment  of  Max  Picard  in  the  same 
city.  In  1S78  he  camr  in  Chicago  and  pursued  the  same  business. 
Mr.  Wilimovskv  purchas<din  1 8S 1  the  boot  and  shoe  establishment 
of  F.  \V.  Schmidt  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards  where  he  has  now  the 
oldest  stand  and  has  the  largest  and  best  business  in  this  line.  In 
the  spring.  Mr.  Wdimovsky  expects  to  build  a  large  store  011  one  of 
the  business  streets  in  Chicago. 

HENRY  E.  WII.I.MOTT.  contractor  and  builder,  was  bo.-n 
at  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1844.  In  1846  his  father  moved  to  Milton, 
County  llalton,  where  be  carried  on  the  business  of  cabinet  mak- 
ing. After  hisdeath,  in  1855.  young  Willmott  returned  to  Toronto 
and  lived  with  his  grandfather.  Mr.  John  Koss,  who  wa>  largely 
engaged  as  an  undertaker  and  builder  in  that  city,  from  whom  lie 
learned  the  business,  and  followed  it  some  ten  years,  and  while  <o 

In  t'he'fall  of  1872  he  came  to  Chicago  and  located  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  and  was  employed  as  carpenter  in  the  packing-house 
of  the  Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chief  engineer  when  he  left  their  employ  in  1879.  Then  he  en- 
giged  in  the  same  capacity  for  three  years  with  the  B.  F.  Murphy 
Packing  Company,  and  in  t3$2  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
and  now  does  quite  a  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder,  in 
which  line  he  is  an  experienced  man.  Mr.  Willmott  is,  also,  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  coal  business  in  company  with  his  step  sons,  J. 
and  |.  E.  M'Donnugh,  and  they  do  a  large  business. 

JOSEPH  WINTERS  was  born  in  Germany  in  1S36,  where 
he  was  during  his  youth  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1S56 
he  came  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  worked  in  a  stove  foundry. 
In  1862  he  came  to  Chicago,  since  which  time  he  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  packing  business.  He  occupied  the  position  of 
foreman  in  several  houses.  Mr.  Winters  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Anglo-American  Packing  A  Provision  Company,  in  March, 
1877.  and  was  in  the  fall  of  1S79  placed  in  charge  of  the  diy  salt 
airing  department,  lie  has  charge  uf  all  the  cellars,  which  com- 
prise eight  departments,  and  has  from  one  hundred  lo  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  employed.  All  English  meats  cured  in  this  house  are 
done  under  his  supervision.  He  is  a  very  competent  man,  having 
had  twenty  years'  experience. 

WOLF  &  PFAE1.ZER,  wholesale  and  retail  butchers.  Her- 
nard  Wolf  of  this  firm  was  born  in  Germany  in  1841,  and  there 
learned  and  was  employed  at  the  tiade  of  butcher.  He  came  to 
Chic-go  in  1865.  and  foi  some  years  carried  on  a  large  trade  as  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  mutton.  In  1871  he  opened  a  retail  meat 
market  in  the  city  in  company  with  Sol.  Green  Five  years  later 
he  sold  out  to  his  partner  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  trade.  He 
moved  to  the  Union  S;ock  Yards  in  May.  1879.  and  was  at  that 
time  joined  by  Louis  PfaeUer.  who  came  to  Chicago  in  1S65.  and 
is  an  experienced  butcher.  They  are  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
special  business  in  this  locality.  They  give  employment  to  about 
fifteen  men. 

ENEAS  A.  WOOD,  of  Wood  Brothers,  live-stock  commission 
merchants,  was  bom  February  4,  1843,  in  Oxford  Countv,  Ont.,  at 
which  place  he  learned  his  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter.  He  came  to 
Chicago  November  II,  1863.  anil  was  employed  in  the  old  P.&  Ft 
W.  Stock  Yards,  shipping  and  caring  for  stock,  for  eighteen 
"  1 ;  then  worked  for  W.  M.  Tilden,  as  buyer,  for  some  eight. 

Abnut  the  fall  of  1866,  he  went  io  Omaha,  working 
•  for  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  and  others  (or  two  years.  The 


commission  house  of  Wood  Brothers  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1867.  composed  of  John  H.  and  S.  E.  Wood.  In  July,  1S6S,  E.  A. 
became  associated  with  his  brother  James  in  managing  a  ranch  of 
2.900  acres  of  land  in  Atchison  County,  Mo.,  until  they  sold  out 
and  came  to  the  town  of  Lake,  in  May,  1873.  They  then  formed 
the  partnership  of  Wood  Brothers,  which  is  now  composed  of 
Samuel  E„  James  and  E.  A.  He  has  resided  here  since.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  School  District  No.  2,  in  April,  1879,  serving 
a  '.hree-years  term.  For  the  pa*t  two  years  he  has  betn  president 
of  the  Citizens'  League  of  the  toun  of  Lake.  He  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  superintended  the 
building  of  the  present  edifice,  and  has  been  trustee  of  the  society 
since  its  organization. 

FOUN  FAIN  W.  YOUNG,  assi.tant  chief  engineer  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  was  born  in  l>own  County.  Ohio,  March  27,  1832,  and 
when  about  nine  years  of  age  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
emptoyed  in  packing  houses.  In  1847  he  began  to  learn  his  trade, 
that  of  engineer,  in  llaikncss.  Niles  \  Co's  locomotive  works,  and 
remained  with  them  three  yeais.  aftei  which  he  followed  this  occu- 
p.ition  during  the  summer  months  on  various  steamboats.  In  1658 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  during  the  winter  months  was  employed 
as  engineer  in  packing  houses.  In  the  fall  of  1 36 r  he  enlisted,  and 
was  appointed  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  United  States  gunboat 
"Cherokee;  "  eleven  months  later  was  transferred  to  the  Uniled 
States  ram  "  Chocktaw,"  and  promoted  lo  chief  engineer,  and  six- 
teen months  later  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  United  Slates 
dispatch  boat  "J.  N.  Kellogg."  serving  until  in  1865.  He  then 
returned  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  what  is  now  the 
Chicago  Packing  &  Provision  Company  as  chief  engineer,  remain- 
ing in  their  employ  until  18S0.  when  he  went  with  the  Allerton 
Packing  Company,  and  in  F'cbruary,  18S3.  entered  the  employ  of 
Armour  8c  Co..  in  his  present  capacity.  Mr.  Young  has  resided  in 
the  town  of  l.ake  since  I8fi6,  In  1S7S  he  was  nominated  as 
Supervisor,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  and  in  1 88 1  he 
received  the  nomination  of  Collector.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a  member  of  Chicago Commandety,  K.  T 

ENGLEWOOD. 

Previous  to  1867  Knglewood  was  known  only  as  the 
home  of  a  few  settlers  and  railroad  laborers.  Since  that 
time  it  has  grown  rapidly,  and  is  to-day  a  most  charm- 
ing residence  vicinity.  The  name  Knglewood  is  derived, 
doubtless,  from  the  home  of  the  ancient  outlaws,  Adam 
Hell.  Gym  of  the  Clough  :  and  William,  of  Cloudsley. 
These  noted  characters  before  the  days  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men,  made  their  home  in  the  forests  of 
Fugle  wood,  near  Carlisle.  Many  centuries  later  the 
name  was  given  to  an  early  settlement  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1868  was  suggested  by  H.  B.  Lewis  as  a  fitting 
pseudonym  for  that  part  of  the  town  of  Lake  which  now 
bears  its  name.  At  that  time  the  locality  was  literally  a 
forest  of  luxuriant  oak  trees.  When  the  settlers  Came 
here,  the  oaks  were  wantonly  cut  down,  and  the  maples 
and  elms  which  to-day  shade  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
Knglewood,  have  been  planted  in  recent  years  to  take 
the  place  of  those  which  were  originally  placed  here  by 
the  bant  I  of  nature. 

The  first  settlers  at  Junction  (irove,  as  Knglewood 
was  then  known,  prior  to  1867,  included  the  Wilcoxs, 
Nichols.  ( '.erbers  and  (Irossmans.  the  precise  date  of 
whose  settlement  is  not  known.  William  Wilcox  died 
here  in  1844.  Daniel  Burckey.  whose  name  appears 
among  the  early  officers  of  the  town  of  l.ake.  settled 
ou  ten  acres  of  land,  near  State,  and  what  is  now  Sixty- 
third  street,  in  1863.  John  Hastings  lived  in  the  orig- 
inal Nichols  house  for  some  time,  after  1858  Joseph 
Nash  and  family  si  ttletl  neat  State  mtl  Sixty-third 
street  as  early  as  1857.  and  Patrick  S.  Fagan  settled 
just  north  of  flunkey's  in  1865.  Among  other  early 
residents  were  Milton  S.  Patrick, who  lived  at  Sixty-third 
Street  and  Indiaga  Avenue:  Patrick  Donegan,  at  Done- 
gal's Station,  now  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  Station 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  :  Nathaniel  S.  Clark, 
who  was  the  second  agent  of  the  Michigan  South- 
ern  Railroad   Company,  settled  here  in  1856,  and 
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died  ten  years  later  ;  was  interred  at  Oakwood.  Sam- 
uel S.  Crocker,  Luther  Crocker,  W.  S.  Proudfoot 
and  John  1).  Wright,  settled  here  at  an  early  day.  K. 
W.  Jarrett,  the  first  school  teacher  in  the  vicinity,  was 
appointed  in  1863,  and  settled  here  permanently  at  that 
time.  The  Grossman  family  located  on  State  Street, 
near  what  is  now  Fifty-fifth.  Michael  Reich  resided 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  west  of  Wentworlh  Avenue.  I. 
L.  Gerber.whowasnt  Halsted  and  Sixty -second  Street, 
died  in  187;,.  and  was  interred  in  Craccland  Cemetery. 
Of  these  early  settlers  ten  are  deceased,  viz.  :  Ira  J. 
Nichols.  Daniel  Burckev,  John  Hastings,  Nathaniel  S. 
Clark,  J.  Darling.  Milton  S.  Patrick,  Carl  Dunn,  J.  I.. 
Cerher,  John  I  >.  Wright  and  Benjamin  Ring.  William 
Wilcox,  an  early  settler  at  Washington  Heights,  died  at 
F.nglewood  in  1S44.  Nearly  two  years  later  N.  S.Clark 
died.  This  list  does  not,  however,  include  all  the  deaths 
which  mark  this  period  of  Englewood's  history.  There 
were  others,  natural  and  violent,  of  which  no  record  has 
been  kept.  During  the  cholera  epidemic,  which  raged 
in  the  years  1854-55.  two  men,  temporary  residents  in 
this  locality,  died,  victims  to  the  dread  disease. 

During  the  year  1867  many  new  settlers  came  in, 
among  the  number  were  A.  ti.  Warner,  W.  H.  Brooks, 
H.  15.  Lewis,  H.  L  Kent,  A.  B.  Gondii,  N.  T.  Wright 
and  John  Robcr ;  of  these  W.  H.  Brooks  is  dead,  and 
Wright  and  Roher  have  removed. 

The  first  map  of  Knglewood  was  issued  in  1872. 
This  shows  the  settlement  extending  from  Fifty- fifth 
Street  south  to  Seventy-first,  and  east  from  Halsted  to 
South  l'ark  Avenue.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and 
the  Pituburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  railroads  were 
represented  with  depots  at  Sixtv-second  and  Sixtv-third 
streets,  also  at  Normal  Park  Way,  the  principal 'settle- 
ment between  these  two  streets,  east  of  State  Street. 

What  is  now  named  Perry  Avenue  was  then  called 
Clark  Street.  The  Catholic  church  stood  on  the  siteof 
the  present  building  at  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Wentworth 
Avenue  ;  while  the  Protestant  meeting  bouse  stood  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Yale  and  Si  xtv-sccond  streets. 

The  location  of  the  original  buildings  in  the  district 
of  Knglewood,  as  shown  by  the  map  of  1871,  were  us 
follows:  On  the  lloulevard  were  the  parsonage  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  corner  Wentworth  Avenue,  and  Col- 
ton's  residence,  corner  of  Stale  Street;  Burckey'sat  State 
and  Fifty-sixth  streets;  the  Brooker  green-houses,  just 
south  of  his  residence;  John  Robcr's,  on  the  line  of 
Fifty-eighth  Street,  west  of  State;  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the 
corner  of  Gun  n  and  School  streets;  William  Proudfoot, 
at  the  corner  of  Wallace  and  Sixty-first  streets;  Patrick 
S.  Fagan,  on  State  south  of  Sixtieth  Street;  Daniel 
Burckey,  on  State  at  what  is  now  Sixty-first  Street;  Tib- 
bitsand  Sawyer's  houses,  at  School  anil  Chestnut  streets; 
J.  L.  Gerbcr's,  at  Barney  and  Halsted.  Ring's  Hotel 
stood  at  State  and  Sixty-first;  H.  B.  Lewis,  A.  G.  War- 
ner, W.  H.  Brooks  aiid  M.  S.  Patrick  had  their  resi- 
dences east  of  State  and  north  of  Sixtv-third  Street. 
The  market  was  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Went- 
worth Avenue  and  Sixty-third  Street,  and  the  school- 
house  stood  on  the  line  of  Sixtv-third  and  west  of 
School  Street.  A  number  of  small  houses  also  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  Vale  and  Harvard  streets,  between 
Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fifth  streets,  while  south  of  the 
junction  depot  was  a  cluster  or  squatter  s  shanties.  Dr 
Dale  s  house  was  located  on  the  COtftltr  of  Mark  and 
Sixty-fourth  streets,  while  Mrs.  Barnum's  residence,  at 
Wentworth  Avenue  ami  Sixtv-fifth  Street,  was  the  most 
southerly  dwelling  at  Englewood  at  that  time,  except 


those  south  of  Sixty-seventh  Street,  which  will  be  found 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  Normalville. 

W.  H.  Brooks  erected  the  first  house  on  Wabash 
Avenue  south  of  Sixty-third  Street  in  1867.  The  sec- 
ond was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue  for  R.  H. 
Lewis  in  1S6S.  The  first  house  on  Michigan  Avenue 
within  the  limits  of  Knglewood  was  built  for  Captain 
Hawks  in  1S69.  John  D.  Wright  lived  in  the  Nash 
house,  corner  of  State  and  Sixty-third  streets;  this  prop- 
erty was  purchased  by  A.  G.  Warner  in  1S67.  The 
recognized  title  to  this  and  other  property  in  Kngle- 
wood was  disputed  by  a  claimant  named  lieech:  the 
matter  was  put  in  litigation,  but  was  finally  compro- 
mised by  the  residents  paying  to  Heeeh  his  claim  of 
fifty  cents  |>er  front  foot  before  the  court  had  given  a 
decision  on  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

The  first  post-office  at  Knglewood  was  kept  in  the 
dummy  house  of  the  Chicago  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad 
Conpany.  Carl  Dunn,  the  first  conductor  of  the  dummy 
train,  was  the  Postmaster  and  letter  carrier.  On  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Dunn  being  promoted  by  the  company 
to  the  conductorship  of  a  through  train,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  Postmaster,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
capacity  by  N.  S.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  dying  in  1866,  his 
wife  took  charge  of  the  office  anil  conducted  it  until  in 
April,  1872,  when  W.  N.  Smith,  the  present  incumbent, 
was  commissioned. 

The  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  now 
the  Lake  Shore  road,  was  laid  through  Knglewood 
February  20,  1852,  and  was  opened  through  to  the  city 
Mav  22  of  the  same  year.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Chicago  \  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago.  Pittsburgh  »V 
Fort  Wayne,  and  then  in  turn  by  the  Wabash  A:  St. 
Louis,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Atlantic,  and  the  Nickel  Plate.  Thus  eight  im- 
portant lines  of  railroad  connect  not  only  Knglewood 
but  many  other  suburban  towns  as  well,  with  the  city, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  contributing  very  materially 
to  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  newspaper  press  is  represented  at  Knglewood 
by  the  Eve.  a  well  edited,  newsv  journal.  This  paper 
was  founded  March  1,  1878,  by  F.  K.  Tousleyand  J.  C 
Denison.  W.  H.  Touslcy  was  admitted  as  a  partner  m 
1880,  and  under  this  trio  of  experienced  men  this  jour- 
nal has  attained  a  very  high  place  among  the  weekly 
publications  of  the  State.  The  actual  circulation  aver- 
ages 2,900. 

The  Dickens  Review,  a  monthly  paper  published  by 
F.  I).  Wish,  and  a  campaign  sheet  published  for  a  diori 
time  in  1S80,  complete  the  list  of  papers  issued  at  F.n- 
glewood. 

Churches.— As  early  as  1859  an  attempt  was  nuue 
bv  Ira  J.  Nichols,  aided  by  many  of  the  Protectant 
Church  members  who  had  at  that  date  settled  in  Englr- 
wood,  to  form  a  religious  society,  but  for  some  reasons 
their  efforts  were  not  successful.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  old  brick  school-house  was  placed  at  Hie 
disposal  of  religious  societies  for  Sabbath  meetings, 
which  won  for  it  the  name  "Cradle  of  the  Churches 
The  services  held  in  the  school-house  were  of  a  union 
character,  and  the  ministers  who  preached  from  "mi.[' 
time  were  of  divers  faiths  and  creeds.  An  old  sen  c 
speaking  of  those  times  says  that  the  audience  was  in- 
sured a  complete  mixture  of  doctrines,  and  were  not  in- 
frequently treated  to  the  religious  drollery  of  the  bxa^ 
ton  students,  who  came  hereto  practice  pulpit  <*""tt 

The  First  Presbyterian  Mission  society  was  ,1,u,w'e 
in  i860  bv  Rev.  James  Bassett.  This  was  merged  m 
the  Presbyterian  society  of  1869,  with  Mr.  Uassett,  « 
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is  now  a  missionary  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  as  pastor.  A 
Sunday-school  was  organised  in  1865  by  Mr.  Darling; 
two  years  later,  having  rapidly  increased,  it  was  re-or- 
ganized, anil  Ira  J,  Nichols  was  chosen  superintendent, 
and  A.  ( J.  Warner,"  secretary.  Rev.  W  aller  Forsytlic,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Church,  succeeded  Mr.  Hassett  in 
1872.  Under  Mr.  Forsythe's  pastorship  the  Church  has 
prospered  finely,  membership  largely  increased,  the 
Sunday-school  carried  forward  with  a  constantly  aug- 
menting interest  and  attendance,  and  from  a  feeble  be- 
ginning the  Church  and  school  are  to-day  strong  and 
vigorous  organizations.  Mr.  A.  G.  W  arner,  who  has 
been  the  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school  of  this  Church 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  organization,  has  in 
his  report  for  1878  given  an  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  the  first  Sunday-schools  of  Knglewood,  tracing 
through  them  all  the  events  which  finally  led  to  the  in- 
dependent organization  of  the  school  of  the  hirst  Pres- 
bvtenan  Church.  From  this  repott  the  following  is 
taken: 

"W  hat  we  term  the  old  brick  school-house,  was  built 
in  1859.  and  opened  in  January,  i860.  In  the  spring  of 
i860,  Mrs.  Kimball.  Miss  McCobb,  Mrs.  Darling.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCullough,  Mrs.  I.  .1.  Nichols 
and  some  others,  formed  the  first  Sablwth-sciiool  in  the 
said  brick  school-house,  called  Junction  Sabbath-school, 
that  being  the  name  of  this  settlement.  The  school  was 
under  Presbyterian  auspices.  The  ladies  managed  it 
for  a  time,  when  the  Rev.  James  Hassett  came  and  or- 
ganized a  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  McCullough  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  school.  There  were  so 
few  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  that  the  Church  could  not 
l>e  sustained,  and  the  organization  was  allowed  to  die 
out.  The  Sabbath-school  was  kept  up  in  a  feeble  way 
by  different  workers,  among  them  Mrs.  Darling  and 
Miss  McCobb.  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  ;  Mr. 
T.  S.  Crocker,  of  the  Methodist ;  Mrs.  Hastings  and 
Mis.  Nichols,  of  the  Baptist,  until  1867.  Mrs.  Darling 
was  the  principal  power  during  this  time.  Mrs.  Nichols 
moving  to  the  city  and  residing  there  four  or  five  years. 
In  1867  several  families  moved  into  the  village.  Mr. 
Condit,  A.  (i.  W  arner  and  P.  P..  W  arner,  who  all  fcit  an 
interest  in  Sunday-school  work,  all  joined  heartily 
to  aiil  the  school,  which  was  managed  by  Mrs.  Darling 
and  Mrs.  Nichols,  the  latter  who  had  again  returned  to 
the  village.  Prom  that  time  on  for  several  years,  the 
school  anil  all  worked  in  harmony,  it  being  for  a  time 
the  only  religious  institution  in  the  village.  Mrs.  I.  J. 
Nichols  was  elected  superintendent  in  the  fall  of  1S67, 
and  A.  G.  W  arner  secretary  and  treasurer,  March  29. 
1868,  on  which  date  the  first  record  of  attendance  is 
made,  and  the  first  enrollment  of  scholars  is  recorded. 
In  1S69  Rev.  James  Hassett  returned  from  Wisconsin, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  new  population  organized  the 
present  Church.  The  building  was  erected  that  fall  and 
winter,  and  dedicated  on  May  8,  1870.  The  trustees 
of  the  Church  society  invited  the  Sunday-school  to  re- 
move from  the  school-house  and  hold  their  sessions  in 
the  church.  The  invitation  was  considered  for  two 
weeks,  and  accepted  May  29th.  At  this  time  all  denom- 
inations were  represented  in  the  school.  The  names  of 
about  fifteen  Catholic  children  were  on  the  roll.  About 
this  time  the  Catholic  Sunday  school  was  established, 
and  the  Catholic  children  withdrawn  from  our  school. 
August  14,  1870,  the  first  constitution  of  the  school  was 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  Knglewood  Union  Sun- 
day-school. P.  B.  Warner  was  elected  superintendent 
Januarv,  1871.  In  1872  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  was 
organized.  In  the  fall  of  187,3  the  Methodist  ;  Novem- 
ber 15,  1874,  the  Universalis!;  July,  1875,  the  Episco- 


palian ;  in  the  fall  of  1875,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  ;  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  the  German  Evangelical;  early  in 
1876,  the  Unitarian;  and  in  the  summer  of  1S78,  the 
Congregational.  These  nine  denominations  in  the 
forming  of  their  several  schools,  have  all  drawn  more 
or  less  scholars  and  teachers  from  our  school,  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  continuous  drain  our  school  has  kept 
moving  forward  and  upward,  each  year  showing  an 
increase,  with  two  exceptions.  Now'  eight  Sunday- 
schools  besides  our  own  are  working  with  success  in  the 
village.  In  1872-73  the  Sunday-school  at  Brooklyn 
was  mainly  sustained  by  our  members.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  our  number  organized  a  Sunday-school  at  South 
Lynn,  and  we  helped  to  sustain  it  until  they  felt  able  to 
assume  the  work  themselves.  In  February,  1873,  a  mis- 
sion school  at  the  Car  Shops  was  organized,  and  mainly 
sustained  by  our  members.  In  1874  the  South  Kngle- 
wood Sunday-school  was  assisted  by  our  members.  In 
1871  Rev.  Mr.  Hassett,  the  pastor,  decided  to  go  to  Per- 
sia, and  devote  his  life  to  mission  work.  The  school 
wishing  to  liecome  identified  in  foreign  mission  work, 
voted  July  2  of  that  year  to  appropriate  the  collections 
each  alternate  Sabbath  for  one  year,  or  until  $50  was 
raised,  for  the  Persian  mission,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ha-sett. 
and  expended  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  mis- 
sion work.  The  first  collection  was  July  9.  amounting 
to  $1.95.  The  result  of  the  year's  collection  was  $69.00, 
which  was  duly  forwarded  to  Mr.Bassett,  and  he  selected 
a  bright  native  youth,  named  him  Knglewood  Aspar 
and  commenced  his  education.  The  school  then  voted 
to  appropriate  annually  §50  from  our  class  collections 
for  this  Persian  mission  work,  which  has  been  kept  up 
to  the  present  time,  making  S394  that  has  l>een  duly 
forwarded  for  the  purposes  named  to  January  1,  1883. 
December  28,  1873,  after  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Sunday-schools  had  been  organized,  our  constitution 
was  revised,  and  the  name  of  school  changed  from  the 
Union  School  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school." 

The  erection  of  the  church  edifice  was  begun  in 
June.  1868,  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  May  of  the 
following  year,  and  in  September,  1S83,  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  handsome  proportions,  thus  making  it  one  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Knglewood. 
Among  its  leading  members  are  I).  T.  Hubbard. Andrew 
Drysdale.  Captain  Parker,  B.  K.  Yerbryck,  Alexander 
Graham,  James  Woodruff,  George  B.  Stillman,  George 
Muirhead*  and  W.  Dunn.  A.  G.  Warner  and  A.  B. 
Condit  are  the  two  members  now  living  who  were  here 
at  the  organization  of  the  Church. 

Mct/uniisl. — In  November,  1873,  Rev.  James  Hill,  of 
the  Northwest  Indiana  Conference,  began  preaching  in 
the  hall  of  the  Knglewood  Hotel,  Tillotson's  Block, and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  organized  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Knglewood,  with  twenty-five  com- 
municants. Among  the  first  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Hastings,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Morris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Newman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.T.  W  orth.  R.  K.  Browncll,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Brownell, 
J.  W.  Eastman  and  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calkins. 

In  February,  1874.  Rev.  A.  Gurney,  local  preacher 
for  the  Methodist  Church  at  Yalpariso,  Ind„  was  em- 
ployed, and  being  received  into  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference at  its  next  session,  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Knglewood,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  It  was 
during  his  pastorship  that  the  present  church  edifice, 
situated  on  Stewart  Avenue  and  Sixty-fourth  Street, was 
erected  ;  it  is  a  neat  and  handsome  structure,  and  cost 
originally  §6,500. 

In  1876  Rev.  J.  Borbige  succeeded  Mr.  Gurney, and 
remained  one  year.    In  1877  came  Rev.  F.  M.  Bristol, 
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serving  two  years,  being  succeeded  in  1S79  by  Rev.  Rob- 

ert  Pmctor,  and  he  in  1880  by  Rev.  I".  A.  Hardin,  who 
was  pastor  for  three  years.  In  1883  Rev.  N.  H.  Axtcll 
was  appointed,  and  is  the  present  pastor. 

In  Novemlwr,  1873,  the  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized, with  J.  IV,  Calkins  as  the  first  superintendent.  The 

church  was  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1875.  by  l>r.  C.  H. 
Fowha  ;  until  it  was  Completed  meetings  were  held  isi 
Tillotson's  Hall,  and  in  the  old  brick  school- house. 

The  Society  is  to-day  in  a  growing  and  prosperous 
condition,  and  ranks  deservedly  among  the  leading  relig- 
ious organizations  of  Knglewood  ;  and  like  its  sister 
churches  wields  a  powerful  influence  lor  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  as  well  as  the  moral  interest  of 
society. 

Baptiti, — The  first  step  taken  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Knglewood  was  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  residence  of  Ira  J.  Nichols,  who,  with  his 
wife,  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  maintaining  a  Sun* 
day-school  in  the  place.  This  meeting  was  held  Jan- 
uary 31,  1872.  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  ex- 
pressive of  ihe  wish  of  those  present  to  associate  them- 
selves together  in  Church  capacity,  ten  of  those  present 
declaring  their  willingness  to  form  such  a  Church.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting,  held  at  the  residence  of  Brother 
E.  R.  Lewis,  February  8,  1872,  articles  of  faith  and  a 
covenant  were  unanimously  adopted  and  subscribed  to 
by  the  following  persons  :  Rev.  C.  Garrison.  1.  |.  Nich- 
ols, Melville  Stephens,  Florence  I.  Voting,  Bruce  P. 
Kphlin,  E.  R.  Lewis  and  Ann  Eliza  Hall.  A  Sunday- 
school  was  organized  February  29,  187.',  at  the  old 
brick  school-house,  of  which  Brother  K.  R.  Lewis  was 
chosen  superintendent,  and  Bruce  P,  Ephlin,  assistant. 

During  the  next  few  months  several  members  were 
addeil  to  the  Church,  among  whom  is  found  the  name 
of  senior  deacon  Norman  Barney.  Rev.  C.  Garrison, 
who  hail  led  in  the  initiatory  work  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, left  them,  and  for  awhile  the  progress  of  the  new 
interest  was  not  very  encouraging. 

In  July,  1872^  several  new  members  came  to  them, 
among  whom  were  Rev.  1*.  ( ;.  Thearlc  and  wife,  Gor- 
ham  Baker  and  wife. 

On  December  18,  1872,  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  this  Church,  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Nichols  as  president,  Mrs.  C  A.  Baker,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  K.  R.  Lewis  a.s  secretary  and  treasurer. 
On  January  3,  1873,  a  covenant  and  church  meeting 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Ira  J.  Nichols,  at  which 
several  were  received  to  the  membership  of  the  Church 
and  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  ordinance  of  the 
Ford's  Sup;>cr  was  observed  by  the  Church  for  the  first 
time.  Rev.  F.  G.  Thearle  officiating.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  history  of  the  Church  we  find  them 
with  a  membership  of  twenty,  and  exhibiting  a  hopeful 
and  earnest  spirit,  with  one  or  more  converts  awaiting 
baptism,  and  the  village  districted  and  in  charge  of 
visiting  committees. 

At  a  meeting  held  February  9,  1873,  Rev.  Edward 
Ellis  was  called  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  on 
February  28  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered. On  April  13,  1873,  the  Church  was  recognized 
by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose,  and  on  April  17 
the  brethren  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  toward 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  A  lot  had  been  be- 
queathed by  Mrs.  Hastings,  which  was  deeded  to  the 
new  Church  by  her  heirs,  and  during  the  succeeding 
summer  the  present  church  edifice  on  Knglewood  Av- 
enue was  bu.lt,  and  dedicated  September  21,  1S72.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  $7,000.    The  close  of  the 


second  year  showed  a  pastor  settled,  and  a  total  1 
bership  of  seventy-three.  The  Church  had  contributed 
for  church  expenses  $967.28,  had  raised  $5,664.76  for 
church  building,  and  the  Indies'  society  had  paid 
toward  the  same  object  $1,097.  During  the  spring  of 
187.1  twenty-three  members  were  added  to  the  Church, 
and  in  October  following  Mr.  Ellis  resigned  his  position 
as  pastor.  The  next  minister  was  Rev.  John  Donnelly, 
of  Omaha,  who  accepted  a  call  extended,  and  began 
his  labors  in  this  parish  in  December,  1874,  and  contin- 
1  ed  its  pastoi  until  January  5,  1877,  Rev.  r  H  K  n- 
ball  came  next  and  served  from  June,  1877,  to  October, 
1S78,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Roberts, 
who  began  his  labors  in  July  of  the  following  year,  arcd 
remained  until  in  March,  1882.  During  his  pastorate 
the  Church  grew  and  prospered  finely:  $1,500  was  paid 
On  the  Church  debt,  the  Sunday-school  increased  in 
interest  and  attendance,  and  on  every  hand  were  to  be 
seen  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  both  Church  and  school.  The  present 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  P.  Elsdcm,  entered  upon  his  labors  in 
response  to  a  call  from  the  Church,  October  1,  iSSi. 
The  congregation  began  now  to  increase  so  rapidly  that 
by  the  following  July  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  church  edifice.  This  was  accordingly  done;  the 
building  was  raised,  the  basement  room  finished,  and 
the  entire  structure  extended  nineteen  feet  in  length ; 
the  total  cost  of  the  improvements  thus  made  being 
$3,000.  Even  with  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing, the  Church  has  now  a  membership  fully  taxing  the 
accommodations  afforded  j  while  the  Sunday-school  has 
also  grown  until  it  can  show  a  regular  attendance  of 
over  three  hundred.  J.  Badenoch  is  the  superintendent 
and  Stephen  Maytiard  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
Church  officers  are  as  follows  :  'Deacons,  Norman  Har- 
ney, B  Busbee,  Bruce  P.  Ephlin,  J.  M.  Edson.  Albert 
Russell  and  F.  C.  Shavs.  Trustees,  C.  H.  Knights, 
lepiha  C.  Cenison,  lshi  Smith,  lav  Barnard,  Joseph 
Badenoch,  Jr.,  L.  M.  Woicott,  clerk,  and  Harrison  SV. 
Fitch,  treasurer. 

Universalis/, — As  early  as  1874  a  few  families  who 
are  now  counted  among  the  oldest  members  of  lh» 
Church,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  religious  serv- 
ices in  the  old  brick  school-house,  now  known  as  the 
Champlin  School.  Among  the  number  so  mentioned 
were  the  Chamberlain,  Sawyer.  Eddy,  Carson,  and  Lcatn 
families.  At  that  time  there  was  neither  Church  nor 
parish  organization,  and  what  preaching  was  had  was 
given  by  different  ministers,  who  simply  volunteered 
their  services  in  a  field  which  even  then  gave  abundant 
promise  of  soon  becoming  a  well-organized  and  self-sus- 
taining parish.  On  the  22d  of  November  of  that  year, 
the  first  Universalis!  Sunday-school  was 
There  were  present  on  that  occasion,  Rev.  \\  .  H.  Kjpoer, 
D.  D.;  Rev.  W.  S.  Ralph,  J.  H.  Swan,  Mr*.  OK 
Marsh,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Manford,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Carson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mr>. 
I.  J.  Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Stocum.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Lewis,  C.  B.  Wendell.  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Reuben  H 
Ryder,  Miss  Famsworth,  Mrs.  Mayo.  Charles  H.Uianv 
berlain,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Chamberlain.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Eddv,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  ami  Mr* 
Leech.  '  The  officers  chosen  were:  G.  W.  Carson ;,  super- 
intendent; J.  A.  Stocum,  assistant;  C  H.  Chamberiaui. 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  George  S.  Eddy,  I™**?"' 
On  the  29th  of  the  month  the  first  meeting  of  the  -un- 
day-school  was  held,  Rev.  W.  S.  Ralph,  of  chlca£ 
preaChing  his  first  sermon  to  the  congregation  00  ™ 
same  day.  In  May,  .875.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hanson  was  en- 
gaged as  regular  pastor  and  so  continued  until  m  Jim. 
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1S77,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Miss  A.J.  Chapin, 
who  preached  until  February  of  the  following  year.  At 
that  time  a  union  was  effected  with  the  Unitarian  So- 
ciety and  the  place  of  meeting  changed  from  the  school- 
house  to  Tillotson's  Hall,  on  Fifty-first  Street.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  union  alternate  services  were 
held — that  is.  Miss  Chapin  preached  one  Sunday  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland,  the  Unitarian  pastor,  the  next, 
and  so  on.  In  July,  187S,  the  "Christian  Union."  as  it 
was  called,  1  eased  to  exist,  and  until  September  of  the 
following  year  the  Universalists  had  no  regular  preach- 
ing, On  the  28th  of  that  month  Rev,  Miss  Florence 
Kollock,  who  was  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Hlue 
Island,  preached  her  first  sermon  to  the  Knglewood  So- 
ciety, and  shortly  afterward  a  church  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  First  Universalis!  Church 
of  Knglewood,  With  the  beginning  of  Miss  Kollock's 
pastorship  meetings  were  held  in  Masonic  Hull  until  the 
new  church  building  was  completed.  In  the  winter  of 
1880  the  erection  of  the  new  house  was  begun  and 
pushed  with  such  vigor  that  it  was  completed  by  |une 
of  the  following  year,  the  dedicatory  services  being  held 
on  the  26th  of  that  month.  Thus  has  been  traced  the 
growth  of  this  society,  from  its  inc  eption  as  a  small  body, 
without  organization  or  pastor,  until  it  has  reached  its 
present  condition,  that  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  insti- 
tution. It  has  to-day  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest 
little  church  edifices  in  Knglewood,  a  membership  of 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  a  large  and  well  attended  Sun- 
day-school. The  officers  of  the  school  are:  George  W. 
Carson,  superintendent;  Mrs.  Helen  Kreeland  and  Mrs. 
Kva  Perry,  assistants;  Charles  Chamberlain,  George 
Eddy,  librarians;  and  A  C  Hallowed,  treasurer.  Church 
officers  are:  George  W.  Carson,  C.  H.  Chamberlain, 
John  Vrceland,  II.  I).  Smith,  trustees;  James  Stoddard, 
treasurer. 

.SV  liartholome-.i>  s  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  grew  out  of  St.  Andrew's  Mission,  which 
was  organized  by  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  in  the  spring  of 
187  and  continued  to  the  period  of  his  appointment 
to  the  rectorship  of  a  Church  at  Madison,  Wis.  Rev. 
II.  C.  Kinney  succeeded  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  remained 
in  charge  until  the  withdrawal  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  to  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Society.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  Church  were  resumed  January  8,  1SS2,  by 
Rev.  C.  l  av.  I).  I).,  and  Iti-hop  McLaren  reorganised 
the  mission  on  the  28th  of  February  following,  under 
the  title  of  St.  liartholomew's,  with  William  Kelley  and 
Charles  D.  Colson.  wardens;  Eugene  Fellows,  secretary; 
and  William  Spinks,  treasurer.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Kinney 
took  charge  of  the  mission  on  the  first  Sunday  in  De- 
cember, 1 882,  at  which  time  the  congregation  comprised 
forty-live  families.  On  Easter  Day,  188 j,  the  society 
moved  into  their  new  hall  on  Sixty-fifth  Street.  The 
Ladies"  Guild  of  the  mission  was  organized  in  October, 
18X2,  and  has  done  much  toward  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  society. 

Thf  Reformed  Episcopal  Society  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 22,  1S75,  with  twenty  members,  and  Rev.  N".  T.  Mc- 
Cormack  pastor.  The  society's  church  building,  located 
on  Cedar  Street,  was  erectetl  in  1881-82,  and  dedicated 
April  2  of  the  latter  year.  The  house,  which  is  a  neat 
and  handsome  frame  structure,  is  of  the  popular  Kliza- 
bethan  school  of  architecture,  and  is  as  much  an  orna- 
ment to  the  vicinity  in  which  it  stands,  as  it  is  alike 
creditable  to  those  by  whose  efforts  it  was  built.  The 
society  has  at  present  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  and  the  Sunday-school  an  attendance  of 
nearly  two  hundred.  Rev.  R.  H.  Bosworth.  the  present 
pastor,  succeeded  Mr.  McCormack  May  1,  1876. 


The  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Kngle- 
wood was  organized  June  5,  1875.  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers; Rev.  C.  O.  I.indetl  pastor  from  this  date  to  1881. 
The  school  attached  to  the  Church  was  established  in 
1879,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Central  Swedish 
School  at  Rock  Island,  as  teacher.  In  1881  Rev.  Trid- 
rick  Nebelius  became  pastor  of  the  Church,  succeeding 
Mr.  I.indell,  and  is  to-day  in  charge.  A  comfortable 
church  was  erected  in  1S76-77.  and  the  society  has  since 
enjoyed  a  season  of  uninterrupted  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

.SV.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1869,  at 
which  time  Rev.  Thomas  Kelley,  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Chicago,  was  appointed  priest  of  this  mission.  I'rior 
to  this  time,  however,  the  Catholics  of  this  district  had 
received  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church, 
and  occasional  servic  es  were  held  111  Knglewood  as  early 
as  i860.     In   1869  the  old  Jewish  synagogue  was  re- 
moved from  Harrison  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  in  the 
city,  to  the  corner  of  Wentworth  Avenue  and  Fiftv-fifth 
Street,  in  Knglewood.  It  was  here  dedicated  as  a  Cath- 
olic church.     The  following  year  it  was  blown  down, 
but  under  the  administration  of  Father  l.eydcn  was 
shortly  afterward  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
house  of  worship  until,  July  4,  1880,  the  present  house 
was  dedicated.    The  foundations  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
fice were  laid  in  1875,  but  the  work  of  building  pro- 
gressed but  slowly  until.  1877,  Rev.  P.  M.  Flannigan 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Anne's.     This  worthy  gen- 
tleman, with  his  characteristic  earnestness,  undertook  to 
complete  the  work  and  in  build  a  house  which  would  lie 
a  credit  to  the  suburb,  the  Church,  and  the  progress  of 
the  times.    How  well  he  succeeded  is  best  told  by  the 
stately  Gothic  structure  which  now  stands  on  the  noth- 
ern  limits  of  Englewood,  Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Went- 
worth Avenue,  and  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  §50- 
000.    The  Church  has  now  a  large  and  growing  mem- 
bership, is  comparatively  free  from  debt,  and  under  the 
management  of  lather  Flannigan,  anil  his  assistant. 
Father  Gallagher,  is  one  of  the  foremost  religious  insti- 
tutions of  Englewood.    Rev.  P.  M.  Flannigan,  through 
whose  energetic  instrumentality  the  Chun  hot  St,  Anne's 
has  made  such  steady  and  rapid  progress  toward  a 
strong  and  well  organized  body,  is  a  native  of  Wayne 
County.  Mich.    He  came  to  Chicago  in  1865,  and  was 
for  two  years  the  assistant  clergyman  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church.    He  was  then  stationed  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name  until,  1873.be  was  given  charge  of  the  par- 
ish of  Hyde  Park,  where  he  remained  until  1877,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  his  present  field  of  labor. 

Schools. —  The  first  schools  were  primitive  affairs. 
In  1859  the  brick  building  now  standing  near  the  high 
school  was  erectetl.  It  appears  that  Ira  |  Nichols,  in 
disposing  of  the  school  section,  wisely  made  such  pro- 
visions as  enabled  the  building  of  this  ho  ise;  and  it  is 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  nucleus  of  a  building  fund  was 
obtained.  E.  W.  Jarretl  is  >aid  to  have  been  the  first 
teacher. 

The  school-house  on  State  Street  at  Sixty-fifth  was 
built  at  an  early  day.  and  was  moved  to  its  present  site 
in  i860,  Schools  taught  in  it  were  conducted  on  the 
old-time  methods;  unceasing  studv  was  exacted  and 
corporal  punishment  was  not  infrequently  indicted  on 
the  pupils  for  wanton  infringement  of  the  rules.  It  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  1871,  when  the  trustees 
abolished  it.  leaving  the  children  who  had  formerly 
attended  here  the  alternative  of  attending  the  Engle- 
wood schools  or  of  remaining  at  home.  This  action  of 
the  board  was.  at  the  time,  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  in  a  degree  unwarranted,  but  years  have  proved  it 
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not  so,  and  any  bitterness  nf  feeling  ilien  engendered 
has  long  since  died  out.  Paul  Cornell,  John  Kelly 
anil  Prentiss  Law  were  among  the  first  school  directors. 

Emouwood  F km ale  Cuixkoe. — In  1S68  M.  XI, 
Tooke  came  la  Chicago,  as  president  of  the  Rock  River 
College  Associatiim,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  col- 
lege near  the  city.  He  claimed  to  control  a  sum  of 
875,000,  and  before  a  meeting  held  at  Knglewood  he 
laid  down  very  elaborate  plans  for  building  a  college  at 
that  point  under  certain  conditions.  At  that  time 
Young,  Kawlcy  &  Co.  were  the  owners  of  the  Judd  half 
of  Judd  &  Skinner's  plat,  and  consequently  Mr.  Rawley 
favored  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  Lewis,  Brooks,  War- 
ner, Nichols,  Condit,  Bassctt,  Byrne  anil  other  settlers 
of  the  district.  The  college  was  chartered  April  14, 
1869.  with  the  following  incorporators;  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon,  B.  Lombard,  H.  O.  Stone,  -J.  U.  Sherman,  S.  A. 
Briggs.  G,  S.  Itowen,  J.  V.  Farwcl'l,  L.  W,  Beck,  J.  L 
Gerber,  W.  E.  I'helps.  J.  V.  Eberhart,  Z.  Cole  ma  it,  H. 
B.  Lewis,  N.  T.  Wright.  Ira  J.  Nichols,  A.  G.  Warner, 
W.  H.  Brooke,  Jr.,  John  K.  Rawley,  l>.  Burcky.  M.  M. 
Tooke  and  J.  F.  Keeney  Owners  of  real  estate  in 
Flnglcwood  were  liberal  in  their  donations  of  both  land 
and  moneys  in  aiding  the  enterprise;  but  as  Mr.  Tooke 
failed  to  bring  to  the  support  of  the  school  the  sum  he 
had  promised,  the  matter  was  dropped  and  no  further 
steps  taken  to  secure  the  much  desired  institution. 

The  Knglewood  High  School  was  built  in  1S73 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees — F.  W.  Springer, 
Zenas  Coleman  and  H.  B.  Lewis,  with  the  three  extra 
members  elected  that  year  under  the  new  school  law. 
The  school  cost  $50,000,  and  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1S73  with  W.  W.  farter  principal, 

SoclKtlKS. — EnglewiKKl  Lodge,  No.  600,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  was  first  organized  under dispensation  granted  from 
the  M.  \V,  G.  M.  December  17,  l&jl,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  1872.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  George 
Washington  Carson,  W.  M.  ;  John  Barton.  S.  W.  ; 
George  M airhead,  J.  W.  ■  Fllwood  Maulsby  Jarrett, 
treasurer;  F'itz  Allan  Woodbury,  secretary;  Stephen 
Wing  Wheeler,  senior  deacon;  Reuben  Henry  Ryder, 
junior  deacon  ;  F.li  Robert  Lewis  tyler. 

The  Lodge  continued  its  meetings  under  this  dispen- 
sation until  October  i.iKy^.whcn  a  charier  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  organized  as  a  regularly  incorporated  institu- 
tion. The  following  named  persons  were  the  charter 
members:  G.  \Y.  Carson,  Charles  Chamberlain,  George 
Muirhead,  E.  M.  Jarrett,  F.  A.  Woodbury.  S.  W.Wheeler, 
R.  H.  Ryder,  R  I).  Whitehead.  J.  C.' Martin,  E.  R. 
Lewis,  J.  P.  Fashhnugh,  R.  I.  Colburn,  U.  S.  Went- 
worth,  J.  H.  Brayton,  John  Watson,  John  Bucluc,  A.  L. 
Young,  William  Smith  and  J.  G.  Woods. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  under  the  charter  granted, 
the  following  officers  were  elected,  and  on  the  uth  of 
October  were  duly  installed  :  George  Washington  Car- 
son. W.  M.  ;  Charles  Chamberlain.  S.  W.  j  George  Muir- 
head, J.  W. ;  EUwood  Maulsby  Jarrett,  treasurer:  Fit/. 
Allan  Woodbury,  secretary  ;  Stephen  Wing  Wheeler, 
senior  deacon  ;  Reuben  Henry  Ryder,  junior  deacon; 
Richard  Dorcmus  Whitehead,  senior  steward  ;  Jacob 
Christiner  Martin,  junior  steward ;  and  F.li  Roliert 
Lewis,  tyler. 

The  present  officers  are:  S.  I).  Anderson,  W.  M.; 
Robert  Weir,  S  W.;  W.  H.  Shenton,  J.  W.:  Lee  White, 
S.  !>.;  C.  K.  Calligan,  J.  IV;  George  W.  Carton,  Trea*.; 
Frank  Sheffield,  Sec,  and  lames  Griffiths,  tvler.  Lodge 
meetings  are  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  on'Wentworth 
Avenue,  on  the  first  and  third  Thursday*  of  each  month. 

FJwoud  M.  Jarrett  Chapter,  No.  176,  R.  A.  NL,  was 


first  organized  under  dispensation  February  10,  1576, 
and  was  chartered  October  16  of  the  same  year.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  its  charter  members:  Robert 
J.  Colburn,  Charles  Chamberlain.  Joshua  (1.  Woods, 
Frank  Sheffield,  Oreille  I).  Bassett,  James  M.  Wetherell. 
I  ms,  I  A.  Blainie,  Charles  Pricss,  Oliver  Fellows,  Hugh 
Chitlick.  K.  M.  Jarrett.  J.  F.  Woodbury,  Andrew  Biro, 
William  Pullman.  John  Hough,  Jerry  Thompson, 
George  W.  Carson,  Albert  B.  Condit,  Christian  H.  Ych- 
tneyer,  lames  Griffiths,  John  J.  Havclka,  Nelson  Pier- 
point,  Lorenzo  H.  Guernsey  and  E.  A.  Tillotson.  Ttt 
first  officers  were:  Robert  J.  Colburn,  M.  E.  H.  P., 
Charles  Chamberlain.  F.  K;  J.  G.  Woods,  E.  S.;  Frank 
Sheffield.  C.  of  H.;  O.  D.  Bassett,  P.  S.;  James  M. 
Wetherell.  R.  A.  C;  loseph  A.  Blainie,  G.  M.  jd  V.; 
Charles  Pricss,  G.  M.  2d  Y.;0.  Fellows.  G.  M.  UtV.j 
E.  M.  Jarrett.  Treas..  and  F  A.  Woodbury,  Sec.  The 
officers  for  1X84  are:  J.  Frank  Foster,  M.  E.  H.  P.; 
James  H.  Bravton,  E.  K.;  James  1>.  Marston,  E.  S :  E, 
M.  Waterburv'.  C  of  H.J  Elwood  Kirk,  Jr.,  P  S.;  <>.  V 
Smith.  R.  A.  C;  Fred  L.  Kinnev.  G.  M.  $d  V.;  Arthur 
Darling.  G.  M.  Kl  V.;  C.  H.  Yehmcyer,  Treas.;  frank 
Sheffield.  Sec.,  and  loseph  Griffiths,  tyler.  The  Chap- 
ter holds  its  meetings  in  Masonic  Hall  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Normal  Lodge.  No.  509.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized 
October  14.  1875,  with  the  following  named  charter 
members:  Benjamin  J.  Bartlctt.  George  W.  Carson,  b. 
M.  Jarrett,  James  M.  Ephlhl,  George  W.  Sutherland, 
William  Costelon.  William  May.  Myron  Imas.  P.  W 
George.  George  H.  Chase,  A.  G.  Warner,  E.  E.  Shedd. 
The  first  officers  were:  B.  I.  Barrett,  K.  0.;  J.  »- 
EphlUI,  Y.  G.;  George  H.  Chase,  R.  S.;  George  W. 
Carson,  P.  S.;  ami  E.  N.  Jarrett,  treasurer.  From  its 
inception  this  Lodge  has  been  a  thriving  and  grovrms 
institution,  and  embraces  among  its  members  nearly,  u 
not  quite,  all  of  the  leading  men  of  Englcwood.  As  a 
social  organization,  aside  from  its  value  as  a  ehantati.e 
association,  the  Lodge  is  an  important  factor  in  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  good  society;  and  for  the* 
reasons,  its  members  are  justly  proud  of  its  characur-|* 
fairly  won.  and  are  to  be  congratulated  that  the)  na^ 
succeeded  in  building  up  an  institution  which  command 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  entire  communi). 
The  present  officers  of  Normal  Lodge  are:  L.  C  H<V"; 
N.  G  ;  H.  W.  Cromwell,  Y.  G.;  Joseph  Moss,  secretary 
K.  C.  Gibbs.  treasurer:  J.  W.  Belts,  warden,  and  U  s. 
Thornton,  O.  G.  n»id 

Alexander  Encampment.   No.  19, 
November  9,  1878.    The  charter  members  were:  U.  ft. 
Karnes.  William  C.  Shaw,  Ishi  Smith,  H.  S.  K^«™l 
Carl  Albrecht,  M.  C.  Rames,  N.  B.  Rexford.  C ha  lis  J- 
Fairbanks,  C.  R,  Wendell,  B.  C  Gibbs,  C.  H.  LWWWj 
G.  W.  Wentworth,  and  Edward  Kirk,  Jr.  J1*  "S 
officers  were:  O.  E.  Fames,  C.  P.;  L  Smith,  H. 1  -.  . 
t:.  Shaw,  S.  W.;  C.  B.  Wendell.  scr.l>e;  a. id  L  K  raw 
banks,  assistant  scribe.    Like  the  subordinate  1'"^ 
the  same  order,  Alexander  Encampment  »a*cxfr 
a  growing  organization,  ami  front  tts *r«?* 
bos  and  its  increasing  popularity,  is  to  be  P"^""* 
the  leading  organizations  of  the  village,    ^j')  c 
Officers  are;  S  A.  Danforth.C.  P.;  Martin  SkerrettA 
W.:  Joseph  Moss,  J  W.;  F-  C  Gibbs,  treasurer.  »  c 
Shaw,  depute:  and  M.  Imas.  H.  P.  .Viirk. 

Englcwood  Lodge.  Ancient  Order  ^mteu  ^ 
men.  No.  174.  was  organized  September  25.  1  ,jcn. 
charier  members  were:  C.  H.  I  ovcwell.  George  «~  (( 
dorf.  Edwin  Hailv,  S.  C.  Mansion,  L.  C.  Hogan.  • 
Whalen,  |.  H.  Barlow.  C.  H.  Thomps°tt<  <■•  ■■  ,  n, 
now  deceased.,  John  A.  Cook,  John  li.  Uoyo*. 
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Smith,  Charles  A.  Frank,  George  Willets,  Charles  S. 
Tewksbury,  I).  L.  I.oud,  W.  A.  Sutherland.  \.  li.  Had- 
don,  Philip  Bertmes.  Myron  Imas,  Walter  He  La  Matter, 
Scott  Stevens,  F.  L.  Sherman,  H.  H.  Morxon,  C.  H. 
Lanyon,  II.  \V.  Thompson,  U".  H.  Underdown,  and  1*. 

C.  Huntington.  The  first  officers  were:  C.  H.  Love- 
well,  P.  M.  W.\  George  Middendorf,  M.  W.j  Edwin 
Haily,  F.;  S,  C.  Marston.  O.;  W.  H.  Whalen,  F.;  J.  H. 
Harlow,  R.;  and  L.  C.  Hogan,  R.  This  organization, 
which,  as  has  already  been  seen,  started  out  with  a  large 
membership,  has  enjoyed  a  steady  and  uninterrupted 
growth  from  the  date  of  its  institution  to  the  present. 
It  now  has  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and 
is  constantly  receiving  additions  to  its  ranks  from  among 
the  very  best  classes.  A  prominent  feature  of  this 
Order,  aside  from  its  social  and  benevolent  attractions, 
is  its  system  of  mutual  insurance,  by  which  its  members 
can,  at  a  nominal  cost,  secure  for  themselves  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  safe  and  adequate  life  policy. 
The  present  officers  of  the  Lodge  are:  George  Willets, 
M.  U  '.;  W.  H.  Whalen,  P.  M.  W.;  L  A.  Cook,  F.;  A. 
B.  Hadden,  O.;  J.  13.  Lanvon,  R.;  M.  Imas,  K.J  L  C. 
Hogan,  R. 

Knglewood  Council,  No.  565,  Royal  Arcanum,  was 
organized  April  30,  iXSi.  Like  A.  O.  U.  W.  the  Arca- 
num is  a  social  ami  benevolent  order,  and  has  for  its 
leading  feature  co-operative  or  mutual  insurance  for  its 
members.  The  charter  members  of  Englewood.  Coun- 
cil were  I).  C.  Chase.  A.  J.  Fisher,  H.  IS.  Smith.  H.  W. 
Thompson,  J.  E.  White.  B.  I  J.  Redfiel.l.  K.  Ingalk 
James  A.  Hlainie.  George  Muirhead,  F.  M.  Smith,  J.  C. 
I Unison.  A.  H.  Champlin,  I.  B.  Henkel,  C.  H.  Love- 
well,  L.  C.  Hogan,  F.  X.  Barney,  II.  W.  Fitch  and  C. 
S.  Redtield.    The  first  officers  were  L.  C.  Hogan,  P.  R., 

D.  C.  Chase  and  J.  E.  White,  V.  R.  The  present  offi- 
cers arc  I).  C.  Chase,  P.  R.,  Fletcher  Barney,  R.,  J.  D. 
Marston,  V.  R.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  societies 
hold  their  meeting:  in  Masonic  Hall,  which  is  situated  in 
Maroney's  Block  on  Wentworth  Avenue. 

Court  Englewood,  No.  47,  Independent  Order  For- 
esters, was  instituted  November  14,  1S85.  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons  as  charter  members  :  H.  D.  Gal- 
braith,  Ed.  I).  White.  Ernest  Pierpoint.  C.  D.Fairbanks, 
James  H.  Willis,  John  Simmeth,  (ieorge  H.  Holding, 
Thomas  Mallorv,  Richard  Cockebeen,  James  Dolan, 
Andrew  McUcrmott,  Albert  Thicrnan  and  W.  H.  TOUS- 
ley.  At  the  first  mevting  of  this  Lodge  the  following 
persons  were  initiated  :  Don.  A.  Palmer,  Harry  Strang, 
John  Dixon, Charles  G.  Peterson,  George  R.  Scott,  A. 
Shaw,  F.  G.  Dahlgreen.  L.  E.  V.  Pringle,  Fred  Ticrnan, 
Sr.,  and  Fred  Tiernan,  Jr.  The  officers  of  the  society 
are  W.  II.  Tousley,  C.  R.;  E.  D.  While,  V.  C.  R.;  H.  D. 
Galbraith,  R.  S  ;  James  Pittaway,  F.  S.;  E.  Pierpoint, 
treasurer  and  medical  examiner;  F.  Tiernan,  S.  W.;  H. 
Strang.  J.  W.;  F.  G.  Dahlgreen,  S.  B.;  L.  E.  V.  Pringle, 
J.  B. :  C.  D.  Fairbanks,  chaplain.  The  society  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  hall  over  the  office  of  the  Eve.  Al- 
though a  young  organization,  it  is  prospering  finely,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  strength  and  numbers  many  of  its 
sister  societies  which  have  been  much  lunger  established. 

Trmfxrante  Organizations. — Under  this  head  it  is 
certainly  fitting  to  observe  that  Englewood  is  to  a  com- 
mendable degree  a  temperance  locality.  Owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  people  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  State  law  forbids  the  establishment  of 
a  saloon  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  of  the  County  Xor- 
mal  School,  Englewood  is  happily  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  those  institutions  which  are  at  best  only  a  curse 
to  the  community.  Englewood  has  now  two  temper- 
ance organizations,  one  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Tcmper- 
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ance,  and  one  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars. The  latter  institution  was  organized  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1N.S  5,  by  Mrs.  E.  If.  Brown,  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Temperance  Hotel,  kept  by  B.  E.  Bach.  The  mem- 
bers at  the  organization  were  J.  D.  Stone,  A.  A.  Bach, 
J.  Mcl.ain  Brown,  F.  O.  Hubert.  B.  E.  Bach,  C.  E. 
Cdndit,  J.  G.  Taylor,  W.  N.  Throop,  II.  W.  Tiemer,  and 
Charles  Williams.  During  the  first  quarter  the  following 
persons  were  initiated:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stone,  Helen  Bowen, 
G.  U  Maynard.  S.  A.  Miline,  1.  M.  Robinson,  S.  A. 
Robinson,  M.  E.  Robinson,  Lizzie  V.  Dodd,  Daniel 
Gibson,  Elfred  C.  Peterson,  and  A.  Johnson.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  society,  which  is  now  known  as  Pioneer 
Lodge.  No.  26S,  I.  ()A\.  V.,  are  J.  D.  Stone.  W.  C.  T.; 
J.  G.  Taylor,  W.  V.  T.;    \.  Mcl.ain  Brown,  W.  S.;  C. 

E.  Condit,  IV,  F.  5.;  B.  E.  Bach,  W.  M.;  Charles  W  ill- 
iams, W.  (*..;  F.  O.  Hubert,  W.  S.;  W.  N.  Throop.W.  C; 
and  B.  E.  Bach,  lodge  deputy.  The  Lodge  is  meeting 
with  good  success,  and  has  now  thirty-five  members  in 
good  standing. 

The  first  mentioned  organization,  known  as  Engle- 
wood Division,  No.  62,  Sons  of  Tempercnce,  is  also  a 
growing  and  prosperous  bodv.     Officers  at  present  are 

F.  O  Hubert.  W.  p.;  ami  H.  S.  Blanchard,  R.  S. 

i'h?  Union  Veteran  Club. — As  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
township  of  Lake  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  it  can 
only  be  said  that,  owing  to  its  being  so  sparsely  settled 
as  compared  with  its  present  population,  those  of  its 
citizens  who  enlisted  in  the  service  were  credited  to 
Chicago.  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  many  of 
the  soldier  boys  from  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
located  permanently  within  some  of  its  pleasant  little  vil- 
lages, and  are  to-day  numbered  among  its  worthiest  cit- 
izens At  Englewood  is  the  Union  Veteran  Club,  made 
up  of  ex-soldiers  who,  taking  their  places  of  residence 
at  the  date  of  enlistment,  represent  half  a  score  of 
States.  This  Club  was  organized  February  16,  1880, 
and  had  at  that  time  twenty-five  members.  'The 'first 
officers  elected  were  J.  T.  Foster,  president;  Edward 
Cecil,  vice-president  ;  C.  E.  H listed,  secretary  :  Alonzo 
Miller,  treasurer ;  C.  W.  Stinson,  marshal;  and  C.  A. 
Ensign,  Peter  Carpenter  and  C.  S.  Hunt,  trustees. 

Early  in  the  year  1881  the  subject  of  building  a  Sol- 
diers' Memorial  Hall  was  agitated,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  that  of  itself  the  Club  was  una- 
able  to  untertake  the  enterprise.  Accordingly  the  Sol- 
diers" Memorial  Association,  composed  of  both  citizens 
anil  ex-soldiers,  was  organized,  and  articles  of  incor- 
poration obtained  in  June  of  that  year.  The  objects  of 
the  association,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorjx)- 
ration.  are  "the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  j^ave  their  lives  fur  their  country 
in  the  late  Civil  War.  the  strengthening  of  the  social 
ties  that  bind  together  the  veteran  survivors  of  that 
Struggle,  and  the  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  the  community." 

Immediately  on  obtaining  a  charter.hooks  were  opened 
for  subscriptions  to  its  capital  stock,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  shares  of  §10  each,  a  total  of  $4,000.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  188 1,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  with  approved  ceremonies,  and  the  edi- 
fice was  completed  by  the  following  summer. 

The  stock  is  owned  mostly  by  members  of  the  Union 
Veteran  Club;  which  is  also  a  chartered  body,  though 
many  public  spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  Englewood  subscribed  liberally," some  of  whom  have 
since  donated  their  stock  to  the  Club. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen  were  chosen  directors  :  H.  A. 
Parker,  John  E.  Vreeland,  Robert  J.  Colbum,  Clarence 
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D,  Perry,  A.  H.  Champlin,  John  \V.  Rumsey.  Jay  Ingcr- 
soll,  Fletcher  N.  Barney  and  Jacob  T.  Foster.  These 
directors  then  selected  the  following  officers  :  II.  A 
Parker,  president  ;  John  E.  Yreeland,  vice-president; 
Robert  J.  Colburn,  secretary  ;  and  C,  I).  Perry,  treas- 
urer. The  present  officers  of  the  association  are  John 
\i.  Yreeland,  president:  Jacob  T.  Foster,  vice-president; 
Robert  J.  Colburn,  secretary;  Fletcher  NT.  Harney,  treas- 
urer. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Veteran  Clul)  are  Robert 
J.  Colburn,  president;  W,  H.  Christian,  vice-president; 
Joseph  Hardacre,  treasurer;  C.  K.  Hustcd,  secretary; 
W.  I'.  Shaw,  corresponding  secretary;  C.  H.  Pierce, 
marshal,  and  C.  E.  Callegan,  assistant  marshal.  The 
society,  which  now  has  a  membership  of  nearly  one 
hundred,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  which  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  potitical  nor  sec- 
tarian in  its  character,  but  purely  a  social  organization. 
Following  is  the  roster  giving  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, also  the  State  of  which  each  man  was  a  resident  at 
¥  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  together  with  the  name  and 
number  of  his  specific  regiment:  1.  T.  Foster,  ist  Wis. 
Artillery;  Charles  W.  Stinson,  33d  Mass.  Infantrv: 

Edward  Cecil,  nth  ills.  Cavalry;  s.  P. Champion, 8th 

Ills.  Cavalry  ;  C.  A.  Ensign,  1st  Mich.  Engineers  and 
Mechanics;  Myron  Imas,  57th  Ills,  infantrv;  Peter  Car- 
penter, 7th  Kan.  Cavalry:  Edwin  Wilks,  35th  Ills.  In- 
fantry: John  11.  Cook,  Oth  Wis.  Infantry;  Alonzo  Mil- 
-    Icr,  38th  Ind.  Infantry;  Charles  S.  Hunt,  U.  S.  Marines; 
M.  G.  Murphy,  8th  Mo.  Infantry;  William  Eakins,  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  Battery;  Charles  E.  Husted,  3d 
Ohio  Cavalry;  A.  W.  McComack,  127th  Ills.  Infantry; 
William  Mckirchy,  2d  Mich.  Infantry:  lames  E.  White, 
13th  Iowa  Infantry;  John  E.  Yreeland.  19th  Ills.  Infan- 
try: William  H.  Christian.  19th  Ills.  Infantrv;  S.  D.  Un- 
derwood. Marine  Artillery;  R.  J.  Colburn.  8th  N.  Y 
Cavalry;  O.  X.Smith,  57th  Ills.  Infantrv;  Edward  Kirk. 
Jr.,  tzth  X.  Y.  Infantry;  James  Stephenson,  21st  Iowa 
Infantry;  E.  S.  Jacobs,  4th  Ind.    Battery;  Gottleib 
W  earner,  1st  Md.  Infantry;  W.  F.  McClintock,  127th 
Ills,  Infantry;  J.  C.  Denison,  36th  Ills.  Infantry;  V.  M 
Smith,  17th  and  8th  Ills.  Infantrv:  E.  Estell  Gilbert,  99th 
Perm.  Intantrv;  William  Crow.  4th  Mich.  Cavalry;  H 
A.  Parker,  1  oth  N.  Y.  Artillery;  R.J.  Murphy,  nth  Ills. 
Cavalry;  Clarence  D.  Perry,  150th  Ills,  Infantry;  John 
krtbtll,  8th  Ills,  Cavalry;  Charles  H.  Pierce,  29th  Ind. 
Infantry;  Joseph  Hardacre,  7th  Mo.  Infantrv;  Matthias 
Eisele,  20th  Ills.  Infantry;  Clark  E.  Callegan,  9th  Ohio 
Cavalry;  John  S.  Moore,  17th  Ind.   Infantry;  David 
I.ynds,  42d  Ills.  Infantry;  W.  C.  Arnot,  8th  Mo.  In- 
fantry; C.  W.  Brennan,  U.  S.  Navy;  A.  C  Potter 
121st  N.  Y.  Infantry;  C.  S.  Redfiekl,  2d  Mich.  Cavalry 
Jay    Ingersoll,    59th  Ills.  Infantrv;   J.    M.  Russell, 
12th  Ills.  Cavalry;  Daniel  Hickman.  123d  Ind.  Infan- 
try-;   Ihomas  Saunders,  2d  Ills.  Artillery;  William  B 
Hamhn,  24th  N.  Y.  Infantrv;  Louis  Bru'cks   e^J  Ills 
Infantry;  Thcron  S.  Bailey,  rst  Wis.  Infantrv;  John 
Woll,4tl.  I  .S.  Artillery;  George  W.  Bancroft,  39th  Mass 
Infantry:  John  W.  Rumscv.  1st  Ills.  Artillery;  John  H 
stocks,  19th  Wis.  Infantry;  H.  I).  Smith,  1st  Yermont 
Cavalry;  1).  J.  Hubbard,  20th  Mich.  Infantrv;  Fletcher 
N.  Barney,  193d  N.  Y.  Infantrv;  J.  E.  DeWolf  \  \ 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.;  A.  H.  Emery",  ist  Mich.  Light  \r- 
t.I  cry;  M.  Mc Mullen,  V.  S.  Navy;  H.  II.  Moxom,  58th 
Ills  Infantry;  1.  A.  Hardin,  57th  Ind.  Infantrv;  Henry 
C.  Mcars  2d  Mass  Artillery;  James  F.  Davisj  7*d  Ills, 
lntantry;  Charles  II.  Davis.  95th  Pen...  Infantrv:  Pat- 
rick 0  linen.  4th  Ills.  Cavalry;  Louis  J,  Kumme'll,  39th 
lis   Infantry;    James   O'Brien.  89th  Ills.  Infantrv 
Hank  Sheffield,  9th  l]|s.  Cav;ilr     wj||iam  H  ^      -  • 


42d  Ills.  Infantry;  J.  F.  Lehman,  12th  Ills.  Cavalry; 
D.  L.  Carmichael,  7th  Mich.  Cavalry;  Louis  tiddler, 
2d  Mich.  Infantry;  J.  M.  Phillips,  106th  Penn.  Infantry; 
J.  A.  Foster,  Sth'llls.  Cavalry;  Michael  Heron,  7H1  X. 
Y.  Heavy  Artillery;  J.  B.  Taplcy,  45th  Ills.  Infantry: 
Calvin  Chamberlain,  17th  Mass.  Infantrv;  William  C. 
Shaw,  38th  Ind.  Infantry;  O,  F.  Gliddeti,  10th  Mass. 
Light  Artillery;  A.  P.  Hoffman,  1321I  Ills.  Infantry; 
George  L.  Lang,  12th  Wis.  Infantry;  W  illiam  Davis,  27th 
Penn.  Infantry;  John  Elwcll.  12th  Iowa  Infantry;  J.G. 
Davis,  81st  Ind.  Infantry;  James  Taylor,  28th  N.  Y. 
Infantry;  W.  S.  Thorn,  125th  Ohio  Infantrv;  John  S. 
Kendall,  48th  Wis.  Infantry;  Don  A.  Palmer,  19th  U. 
S.  Infantry. 

Thk  Standard  Oil  Company's  works  on  Michigan 
Avenue  were  constructed  in  18S0.  They  originated  in 
the  Dunham  &  Cos  works,  formerly  on  State  Street 
just  east  of  the  railroad  tracks,  and  wererirst  established 
in  1S74.  The  oil  is  received  in  transportation  tanks, 
and  is  then  placed  in  large  tanks,  from  which  it  is 
pumped  into  barrels  for  shipment  to  the  trade.  An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  statement  that  in  the  summer  season  fifteen 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  are  shipped  from  Englewoxl 
monthly,  and  in  the  winter  months  this  number  is  almost 
doubled,  The  works  are  in  charge  of  E.  J.  Park,  who 
has  been  the  superintendent  since  1874;  thirty  men 
are  employed. 

HokskR.ui.wav. — InOctober,  1875, the  question  of 
the  Supervisor's  authority  to  empower  the  Chicago  City 
Railway  Company  to  lay  down  tracks  on  State  .Street, 
was  discussed  by  the  Town  Board  ;  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  such  work  should  cease  until  the  assent 
of  the  Board  could  be  obtained.  Subsequently  the  de- 
sired privileges  were  granted,  and  the  line  of  street 
railway  was  accordingly  extended  to  Sixty-third  street, 
its  present  terminus.  The  advantages  thus  afforded  for 
cheap  and  convenient  transit  to  and  from  the  city,  have 
done  much  toward  contributing  to  the  growth  of  F.u- 
glewood.  and  making  it  so  desirable  as  a  resident  local- 
ity. It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  probability  that  in  the 
near  future  the  cable  line  now  running  to  Thirty-nmin 
Street,  will  be  extended  through  Normalvillc  and  as  tar 
as  Seventy-first  Street. 

SOUTH  ENGLEWOOD. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  the  district  now  known 
bv  this  name,  were  the  Caves,  Schafers  and  Rasmussers. 
Henry  M.  Eisele  came  here  in  .857.  The  Henkenvilles 
settled  here  in  1859,  and  a  year  later  Merrti  Orrin  and 
Asa  Kile  also  settled  in  "the  Grove,"  as  the  locality 
was  then  railed.  When  Mathias  Schmitt  arrived  in 
1861,  he  found  the  settlers  just  named,  together  with 
Captain  Spink,  Fritz  Grimwade  Dunning.  Deercup, 
Meeterand  George  Schullz,  Peter  Draligan.a  Hollander, 
lived  just  west  of  Normalville,  but  considered  South 
Englewood,  rather  than  Junction  Grove,  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  first  births  on  record  in  this  vicinity  were  those 
at  William  Cave's  in  1859,  and  Sophia  Eisele  and  Saraii 
Smith  in  i860.  The  first  deaths  were  two  children  in 
Mr.  Cave's  family,  and  a  man  named  Betcher,  who  was 
killed  by  a  runaway  team;  these  occurred  in  1859-  »" 
first  marriage,  date  not  known,  is  said  to  be  that  0 
man  named  Yandcrmvde  to  a  daughter  of  HenkcnvUlc 

The  first  school-house  was  built  in  .S65,  on  the  sue 
now  occupied  by  the  pickle  factory.     This  house  ».  > 
subsequently  removed  to  Englewood.     In  lo»i 
Eighty-scventh-street  school  building  was  built.  I* 
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South  Knglewood  has  as  yet  no  church  buildings,  both 
of  the  school-houses  just  mentioned  are,  on  Sabbaths, 
used  for  holding  religious  services. 

The  first  store  keepers  were  Mr.  Kisele  and  Joseph 
Uphal.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  the  first  Postmaster,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Quinnel,  who,  after  eight  years' 
service,  gave  place  to  C.  Rasmussen,  who  is  the  pres. 
ent  incumbent. 

The  first  plats  of  the  vicinity  were  made  by  Messrs. 
(iivens,  Cole,  Hill,  Cecil,  and  Newman,  who  also  gave 
it  the  name  of  South  F.nglewood,  in  place  of  Cummorn, 
by  which  it  had  formerly  been  known.  The  original 
owners  were  Dr.  Dyer  and  W.  B.  Ogden.  although  Cap- 
tain Spink  had  a  squatter's  interest  in  a  large  tract, 
which  interest  he  afterward  conveyed  to  Dr.  Dyer,  In 
i88j,  Schmitt  platted  fourteen  and  a  half  acres  west  of 
the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad  ;  the  price  of 
lots  ranges  from  $200  to  $f>oo.  The  brick  block  of  res- 
ident tlats  just  east  of  the  railroad  was  built  in  1S76  by 
Richmond  &  Nobles  of  Chicago,  and  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  suburb  of  the  future.  About  the  same  time 
Madison  Hill  platted  a  portion  of  Section  32,  and  built 
a  house  thereon.  His  example  was  followed  by  Daniel 
I'ike  and  H.  McNiel.  The  latter  had,  however,  built  a 
large  frame  house  southwest  of  the  depot  on  Vinccnnes 
Road  in  1872. 

I.eet  &  Fritz's  grain  elevator  at  South  Englewoud 
on  the  Belt  Railroad  was  built  in  1882,  and  cost  includ- 
ing machinery  nearly  $jo,oco.  It  has  a  capacity  of  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels. 

In  the  sketches  of  the  persons  which  are  here  given, 
will  be  found  in  a  more  detailed,  yet  none  the  less  inter- 
esting form,  many  important  facts  which  are  only  l>est 
presented  as  personal  history.  Among  the  number  are 
those  who  came  here  at  an  early  clay,  and  who  have 
witnessed  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  of 
the  country  from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  sketches 
of  their  lives,  brief  though  they  are,  are  full  of  inter- 
est, detailing  as  they  do  their  trials,  triumphs  and  expe- 
riences by  ones  now  long  since  past  and  gone. 

KNGLEWOOD  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

ELMER  W  ADKINSON,  attorney  at  law.  office  156  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  was  bom  in  Switzerland  County,  I  ml.,  in 
1S.I4.  He  read  law  in  a  law  office  at  Law  renccburg,  ami  was  ad- 
mi!tr<!  to  the  liar  November  Ift,  ifti'S,  after  which  he  practiced  at 
Aurora,  Ind  In  April,  1 S73,  he  came  to  Chicago,  anil  at  once 
OMQeil  .111  "Mice  tor  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Adkinson 
has  resided  at  Knglewood  since  the  spring  of  1873.  and  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  building  of 
tLic  present  church  edilicc.  lie  is  attorney  for  the  town  of  lake, 
having  been  apthoinlcd  ill  April,  1S33. 

A  HI -K  A.  BACH,  house  mover  and  raiser,  was  Ixirn  in  Cook 
County.  IE,,  near  I.emont,  July  17,  l3«g.  lie  is  a  son  of  Peter 
Bach,  who  came  to  Chicago  al  an  early  day.  Able  was  reared  on 
a  farm  in  the  town  of  ISloom.  and  in  ISM  accompanied  his  father 
to  Knglewood.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  this  place,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  began  to  earn  his  livelihood,  working 
at  various  occupations,  teaming,  house  moving,  etc.,  and  was  (or 
two  years  employed  in  the  freight  department  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  at  this  place.  After  this 
he  was  employed  with  his  father  at  house  moving  and  raising,  until 
March,  isSj.  since  which  period  he  has  been  in  the  business  (or 
himself.  Mr.  Bach  is  doing  well  in  his  line,  ami  employs  at  times 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  men.  He  is  an  active  worker  for 
the  cause  of  temperance.  MM  one  of  the  organizers  of  I'ionccr 
Lodge,  I.  0.  ('..  T.,  No.  zM.  and  holds  the  office  of  treasurer. 

JOSEPH  I!. \ HENOCH.  Jr..  of  the  Boguc  ltadcnoch  Com- 
pany, wholesale  lumber dealerr,  office  550  I.timlier  Street,  Chicago, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  iS-|o.  and  in  1S57  his  parents  immigrated 
to  the  city  of  New  Vork.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1366,  and  was 
employed  in  the  lumber  business  as  a  salesman  until  February. 
1SS1,  when  the  Rogue  ltadcnoch  Company  was  formed.  He  is  in- 
terested in  the  company,  and  is  treasurer  for  the  concern,  and  has 
also  since  May,  l83l.  carried  on  a  lumber  yard  at  Knglewood. 


Mr.  Badenoch  has  resided  at  Englewood  since  October,  187E,  He 

is  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  is  one  of  its  trustees, 
and  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  ltadcnoch 
is  an  active  worker  for  temperance.  He  organized  the  CM* 
/ens'  League  of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  was  its  first  president. 
He  is  also  connected  « ith  the  Citizens'  Association,  being  one  of  the 
executive  committee  ami  chairman  of  the  committee  on  license.  I  le 
was  married  in  187010  Miss  Elizabeth  lldl,  a  native  of  Canada 
and  has  six  children— three  bovs  and  three  girls. 

FLETCHER  X.  BARNEY,  of  Barney  Brothers,  gc.io.il 
grocers,  is  a  native  of  Belleville,  Jefferson  Co..  N.  V.,  where  he 
was  educated.  April  I.  1S65.  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in  the 
l<)3<!  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  shortly  altcrward  ap. 
panted  Clerk  in  the  Adjutant's  Hepariment.  and  served  one  year. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  Wayne  Countv.  ML,  where  he  followed 
farming.  In  Ucccmbcr,  1S71,  he  moved  to  Knglewood,  and  in 
February  following,  in  company  with  his  brother,  J.  W.  Barney, 
purchased  a  small  stock  of  groceries,  hardware,  etc..  ami  a  meat 
■hop,  from  Phillip  I Irake.  Two  years  later  they  confined  them- 
selves to  dealing  in  groceries,  crockery,  etc..  and  have  built  up  a 
fine  trade.  Mr.  Barney  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Kn- 
glewood ;  also  member  of  Apollo  Commanderv,  Chicago  ;  is  re- 
gent  of  Knglewood  Council.  Royal  Arcanum  ;' and  a  member  of 
Knglewood  Veteran  Club  ;  and  treasurer  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial 
and  Knglewood  Camping  Association.  He  is  an  active  member  ol 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  for  a  time  one  of  the  trustees  nf  the  same. 

GEORGE  M.  BARNt'M,  superintendent  of  Murphy  Packing 
Company,  is  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  lie  came  to  Chicago 
in  IS52,  an,|  comim-mcd  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen  as  employe  in 
the  lumber  business,  following  it  some  six  or  seven  years  in  various 
capacities  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  seasons  in 
the  packing  business.  He  was  then  away  some  three  years,  in  Ike 
lumber  business  in  Louisiana  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.'  In  iSoohe 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Packing  \  Provision  Company, 
being  foreman  for  one  year;  then  superintendent  of  one  of  their  pack- 
ing-houses, coming  to  the  Murphy  Packing  Company  in  isso  as 
foreman;  was  made  superintendent  in  isSi.  The  concern  employ 
some  300  men.  He  has  resided  at  Knglewood  since  1SS1.  He  is 
a  son  of  A.  I.  Itanium,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago,  who  came 
here  in  ls_io 

P.  T.  BARRY,  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  I'nion,  is  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  when  quite  young  immigrated  to  New  York.  He 
was  for  a  few  years  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  came  West,  locating  al  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
in  1S6S.  F'or  a  time  he  was  city  editor  of  ihe  Council  Bluffs  Non- 
pareil, but  subsequently  moved  to  Dcs  Moines,  where  he  embarked 
in  the  advertising  business,  and  has  followed  that  line  of  business 
ever  since.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  March,  1S731,  at  once 
locating  his  home  in  Knglewood,  and  in  time  he  became  associated 
with  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Cnion.  Since  1S77  he  has  also  been 
sole  pgent  for  the  Wisconsin  Publishers'  I'nion  List  of  Madison. 
Mr.  Barry  takes  an  active  part  in  political  matters  of  the  town  and 
county.  In  1S7S  he  wax  elected  to  the  Illinois  Slate  Legislature 
from  the  Second  District,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  also 
indorsed  by  the  Independents.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Knglewood  Citizens'  Association. 

HOMER  B  EVAN'S,  principal  of  the  Farren  School,  was  born 
in  1-1-  at  Milan,  Ohio,  and  in  1S57  came  with  his  father,  Anius 
P.,  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  educated,  for  two  years  attending  the 
Cook  County  Normal.  He  has  made  his  home  at  Knglewood  since 
|86u.  where,  the  first  two  years,  he  taught  at  the  Colman  School; 
then  for  three  years  was  principal  of  the  schools  of  Austin,  Cook 
County.  Mr.  Bcvans  was  for  three  years  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  music  here,  and  taught  for  a  year  each  in  Will  County  and 
River  Forest,  Cook  County.  In  lS7<i  he  took  charge  of  the  prepar- 
atory department  of  the  Knglewood  High  School,  until,  in  1SS3,  he 
waa  appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Bevans  is  one  of  the 
old  settlers. 

WILLIAM  II.  BOOMER,  of  Boomer  A  O'Brien  Manu- 
f.iiliiring  Company,  was  born  at  Fall  River.  Mass.,  in  and 
learned  the  trade  of  tin  and  sheet  iron  worker,  and  followed  it  in 
different  Slates.  In  1S60  he  came  to  Chicago  and  cmlurked  in  the 
hardware  business,  lie  enlisted  September  !■),  1861,  in  the  J2d 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Douglas  Brigade,  Company  (i; 
was  appointed  Captain,  am1  served  three  years.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  After  the  war  Mr.  Boomer 
returned  to  Chicago  and  was  again  engaged  in  the  retail  hardware 
business  up  to  1S71,  when  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  hot-air  furnaces,  also  including  in  connection  with  this  business 
cornices,  slate,  moling,  etc..  carrying  it  on  foe  about  three  years. 
The  Boomer  \  O'Brien  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in 
July  1SS2  I  hey  manufacture  the  lioomei  hot-air  furnace,  Mid 
also  deal  in  range's,  stoves,  etc.  Mr.  Boomer  has  resided  at  Kngle- 
wood since  July  1.  l3?o,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Knglewood  Veteran 
Club. 
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JEROME  P.  BOWES,  dealer  in  rc.il  estate,  was  born  at 
Waukcgan,  111 .  in  tin,  and  moved  t<>  Knglewood  in  the  fall  of 
I I .  I  Ic  was  employed  in  general  pursuits  (or  some  wars,  and  in 
lS-S  embarked  in  ihe'real  estate  business.  He  handles  real  estate 
principally  in  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park  and  l  ake,  and  is  also  aixin- 
tractor  and  builder. 

C  S.  HRuWNKI.L,  of  C.  S.  Ilrowncll  R  C ".,  commission 
merchants.  South  Waler  Street,  is.  a  native  of  Adrian.  Mich.,  where 
he  was  reared  mi  a  farm.  He  came  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
eight,  locating  in  Chicago  in  August.  iM.j.  and  at  once  established 
himself  in  his  present  business,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  lirowucll  has  resided  ill  Knglewood  since  1*72. 
always  taking  an  active  part  in  educational  matters,  lie  was  for 
three  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  District  No.  a. 
of  the  ttnnB0f  Lake  and  llvde  Park;  als<i  was  one  of  the  first  Ints- 
tecs  of  the  Knglewood  M.  K.  Church,  lie  is  an  active  worker  for 
temperance,  and  is  a  member  of  Knglewood  Ciliicns'  Association. 

kAl.l'll  K.  BROWN  HI. I.,  engineer,  town  of  I  .alee,  was  born 
in  Kilmore  County,  Minn.,  in  1S57.  and  for  a  time  resided  with  his 
parents  in  Michigan,  accompanying  them  to  Knglewood  in  1*72. 
Ile  was  educated  at  the  Knglewood  High  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  June,  1874.  and  in  Uclobcr  following  entered  the  cmploy 
nf  the  town  of  l-alie;  was  employed  largely  with  the  engineering 
corps,  and  while  so  engaged  studied  and  perfected  himself  in  the 
profession  of  civil  engineer.  In  the  spring  of  t?St  he  was  ap- 
pointed  assistant  engineer  at  Sooth  Parte,  but  remained  in  that 
position  only  a  few  months,  when  he  entered  the  employ  o|  the  C,  *c 
C  T.  R.  It.,  in  the  engineering  department.  In  February, 
he  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  town  of  l_ake,  and  in  the  fob 
lowing  August  was  appointed  to  his  present  position,  lie  has  for 
some  years  been  actively  identified  with  the  M.  K.  Church  of  Kn- 
glewood, and  is  a  memlier  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

MYRON  II.  BOCK,  with  Pickering  &  Co..  commission  mer- 
chants, ldt  UiSalle  Street,  Chicago,  is  a  nalive  of  Livingston 
County.  Mich.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  for  three  years  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Kenton.  Mich.  In  July,  187s,  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  identified  with  the 
commission  business.  IK-  was  for  some  vears  employed  as  a  lx»k- 
keeper  in  that  line  of  business,  and  in  iJeecntber,  ittl,  became 
associated  with  I1.  Pickering  as  a  partner,  lie.  however,  withdrew 
from  the  firm  in  August.  isSj.  I  nit  continues  his  connection  with 
them  as  an  employe.  Mr.  lluck  has  resided  at  Knglewood  since 
April,  1S7S.  I  Ic  takes  an  active  interest  in  municipal  and  religious 
matters,  lie  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Knglewood  Cititcns' 
Association,  and  has  also  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Knglewood  M.  K  Church. 

JOHN  BYRNE,  principal  of  the  Ka  I  Ion  school,  at  Union  Stock 
Vards,  was  born  at  Ciooding's  (irove.  Will  Co.,  Ill,,  August  3. 
1843.  About  a  year  later  his  parents  moved  to  Orland  Township, 
Cook  County,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm.  When  quite  young 
for  about  four  years  he  taught  school  in  Cook  County  and  other 
portions  of  the  State.  In  i-i.s  he  came  to  Chicago  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  SpatTord  fc  Mcllaid,  prosecuting  his 
studies  about  two  years,  lie  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Law 
School  in  the  latter  part  of  1870.  then  practiced  his  profession  for 
about  three  years,  when  he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  business 
until,  in  he  closed  out  and  went  to  Kranklin  County.  Kan., 

where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  short  lime.  1  luting 
the  year  1 S7S  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Leavenworth  Appeal,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed  with  his  family  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1*77. 
During  tha  next  year,  associated  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Maynard,  he  ed- 
itcd  and  published  the  Kansas  City  Tribune.  Returning  in  1*713. 
lie  entered  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  as  principal  of  the  ac 
ademic  department,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  June, 
ittg,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Byrne  located 
in  the  town  of  |j»lte,  at  Knglewood.  in  iS(k). 

C.KORC.K  W.  CARSON,  town  of  I -ake  accountant,  w-asborn 
at  Boston.  Mass..  in  1S24.  1 1  is  early  years  were  spent  in  Province, 
town,  that  State.  On  reaching  manhood,  he  followed  the  sea  for  a 
livelihood,  first  as  a  sailor,  then  for  ten  years  captain  of  a  ship  in 
merchant  service.  In  tMit  he  came  to  Chicago,  was  employes!  as 
an  accountant,  and  has  since  followed  thai  occupation  I  ft-  w  as 
appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1S75.  Mr.  Carson  has  resided 
at  Knglewood  since  1*70.  lie  Ua  iiiciiiUt  of  the  A.  K.  .V  A.  M  , 
and  E.  M.  Jarrctt  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  Knglewood. arid  was  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  latter  :  is  also  connected  with  the  Apollo 
Commandery.  of  Chicago.  He  was  one  id  the  organucrs  of  the 
Univcrsalist  Church  of  Knglcwio.1,  a  trustee  of  the  same,  and  su- 
perintendent of  Sundav  siliiMil. 

WILLIAM  W.  CARTER,  principal  of  Knglewood  High 
School,  is  a  native  of  Leominster,  Mass..  where  he  mi-ived  his 
early  education,  after  which  he  attended  Ilarv.nr.l  Colkgr.  Cam- 


bridge, graduating  in  June,  |S"J-  Mr.  Carter  came  West  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  locating  in  Knglewood,  anil  war.  in  Sep- 
tember, 1S72.  appointed  principal  of  the  high  school.  Hcisa  terj- 
efficient  teacher,  takes  an  active  part  in  all  matters  of  education, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Education. 

ALFRED  II.  CHAMI'LIN,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Whitcstown.  N.  V.,  in  1840,  and  secured  his  education  11 
Whitestown  Seminary,  also  at  Hamilton  College,  New  Vork.  where 
he  graduated  in  1S65.  He  studied  medicine  at  Ann  Arbor  I'ni- 
versity,  Mich.,  graduating  there  in  lS6g.  and  shortly  aftcrwanl 
came  to  Knglewood,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession  at  lhi» 
place.  The  Doctor  has  always  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  lime 
to  educational  malteTs  in  this  locality.  He  was  elected,  in  is;5,  a 
Director  of  School  District  No.  2.  and  reflected  in  I  HSi  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  In  Scptcmlier,  1SS3.  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Cook  County  Beard  of  Education.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  the 
promulgators  and  the  principal  founder  of  the  Public  Library  at 
this  place,  lie  takes  an  active  part  in  all  matters  that  arc  1o ben- 
efit the  pLice. 

D.  C.  CHASE,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Northwestern 
Traveling  Men's  Association,  office  in  McCormick's  Block,  0  lucap\ 
is  a  native  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  and  for  some  tears  resided  in  syri- 
<:use.  N.  V..  whcTc'hc  was  chief  operator  in  the  office  of  the  West- 
cm  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  that  place.  Then  for  several 
tears  he  arm  a  traveling  salesman.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
'1874.  and  was  employed  as  a  traveling  agent  until  elected  in  lJ;o 
to  his  present  position,  and  has  since  been  re-elected  annually. 
Mr.  Chase  moved  to  Knglewood  in  1S74.  resided  there  fur  a  year, 
and  then  permanently  located  in  1876.  He  is  a  memlier  of  thr 
Knglewood  Chapter, "R.  A.  M..  Englewood. 

ALBERT  COLVIN,  farmer,  P.  O.  Knglewood,  was  bnmm 
Tioga  Countv.  Penn.,  in  1S33.  and  came  lo  Cook  County,  III.,  in 
1S37.  with  his  father,  lames  B.  Colvin,  who  located  at  whit  rs  noa 
called  Kvanstim.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  tea  reel  ou  a  H 
and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  bold  business.  In  April.  1*5*.  « 
moved  to  Korest  Hill,  town  of  Lake.  For  rive  years  he  was  cm- 
ployed  to  manage  some  yoo  acres  of  land,  since  which  tune  he  M> 
carried  on  a  farm  on  his  own  account,  and  has  quite  an  extensor 
market  garden.  Mr.  Colvin  was  for  four  years  supervisor  of  UK 
was  one  of  its  organizers,  and  for  eight  years  a  memlier  ol  UK 
Hoard  of  Trustees  and  Assessor.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  setters 
now  residing  here.  ,  . 

LIU'IIKK  W.  CROCKER,  road-maslcr  District  No.  »»» 
born  in  Columbia  Countv.  N.  V.,  in  ir>s..-uid  in  1S45  acciminaRKi. 
his  porents  to  DuPagc  County.  III.  In  I*M  they  moved  to  to* 
County,  locating  in  what  is  now  called  Englewood.  Luther  agisted 
his  father  in  farming  up  to  iSt.S.  nnd  has  for  many  years  fast  Ucen 
earning  on  a  business  in  teaming,  rond  building,  etc.  Ir IIBWJ 
was 'appointed  road-master  in  this  district,  and  has  lillcd  that  por- 
tion ofT  and  on  for  some  twelve  years.  He  also  served  " 
treasurer  ol  the  Hoard  of  Commissioners  of  Highways,  lie  »J 
married  to  Miss  Etta  I..  Howland,  of  Chautauqua  County.  .V  >■. 
April  30,  iSfiS.  .  u-  —4, 

S.  A.  DANFOR TIL  r.f  Danforlh  ft  Son.  commission  met- 
chants.  11S  Smith  Water  Street.  t:iiicago.  i*a  native  of 
Mc.  and  for  some  years  resided  in  the  locality  of  lioston.  -Mas*-, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  lie  came  .0  u» 
eago  in  September.  l5f>5.  "light  for  a  few  ™>»'hVV  ,..1  r\|L 
Srhonl,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  lenirai  - 
r.s.d  as  collector  in  the  land  department,  which  l^i'ion  he 
for  three  and  a  half  years;  subsequently  was  employed  »»H 
by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  as  general  traveling  agent,  a,,<'"™s 
he  entered  the  employ  of  W.  M.  lloyt  Company,  whoh-sa  Itfap* 
as  attorney  and  collector.  Closing  his  connection  with  iron  .  , 
he  established  in  Octolicr.  |8S|,  the  tinn  of  S.  A.  Dan.orin mi 


i-ainpuient.  No.  Ii>,  Englewood.  ■  ■  1  - 

A.  II.  DARLING,  of  Darling  &  Cook  dealers  »  Jf^^ 
tinware,  stoves,  etc.,  was  born  in  Paw  Paw.  Mich.,  *  •■&f£T 
i860  his  father.  I.oren  Darling,  moved  to  Lnglewood.  1 

jccl  ..f  this  brief  sketch  was  educated  in  the  scla«olii_ "j™^ 
He  began  his  business  career  in  1871  asa  clerk  in  the  trc-iin  • 
of  the  C.  R.  I.  .v.  P.  K.  R..  remaining  with _  them  loge 
v.ars.  after  which  he  established  a  grocery  business  at  amv-  j 
anil  carried  it  on  for  three  vear«  was  then  again  m  »«  «°£--|<j. 
the  railroad  cm|iany  uiilil'May.  iSSj.  when  he  became  »« 
with  J.  II.  Cook  and  they  engaged  in  the  hardware  biwnev,. 
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they  give  employment  to  some  five  men.  Mr.  Parting  is  a  mem- 
ber o7lhe  A.  P.  A:  A.  M.,  and  K.  M.  Jarrett  Chapter,  K.  A.  M..of 

Fnglcwo«xJ. 

J.  ti.  PAVIS,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Ky..  January  26,  1846,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  In 
ScptemlxT,  1862,  tie  enlisted  in  Company  h,  Slst  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  medical 
department,  and  served  until  early  in  lie  then  attended  the 

medical  department  of  Ocorgclown  College,  Washington.  I>.  C. 
graduating  March  If,  tS6S,  and  subsequently  served  one  year  as 
Conttact  rsurgcon,  II.  S.  A.,  loaned  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Resigning  that  position,  he  attended  Itellevue  Medical  College,  New 
York,  graduating  March  1,  1S70.  after  which  the  Doctor  practiced 
medicine  for  a  lime  at  Beatrice,  then  at  Lincoln.  Neb,  lie  came 
in  Knglew.xxl  in  lune.  1881  and  is  acquiring  a  larg!  pnwtkl  I!' 
is  local  surgeon  for  the  C.  A:  W.  K.  K.,  licit  Line  road  of  Chicago, 
W.,  St.  L.  .v  P.  R.  R..  and  the  1...  N.  A.  A  C.  R.  K. 

J.  C.  DENlSON.  assistant  secretary  of  the  I1.  S.  V.  4:  T. 
Co.,  is  a  native  of  Caledonia  County.  Vt.,  and  during  his  early 
years  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  mercantile  business  in  Maine.  In 
1854  he  came  West  to  Mcndota,  III  ,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural  and  mercantile  pursuits.  Ini&dohe  moved  to  Klgin  and 
there  was  employed  in  mercantile  business.  The  war  breaking  nut, 
Mr.  Dcnison  enlisted  in  August,  i36i,  in  Company  A.  36th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until  mustered  out  in  September, 
1S65.  .Subsequently  he  engaged  in  business  at  F.lgin.  lie  came  to 
Knglcwood  in  October,  1*72,  and  at  that  time  entered  the  employ 
of  the  V.  S.  V.  &  T.  Co.  as  a  clerk,  and  in  February.  1SS1,  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Pcnison  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  "  The  Eye,"  published  at  this  place,  and  is  still  connected 
with  that  paper,  lie  takes  considerable  interest  in  municipal  affairs, 
religious  matters, etc.  lie  is  a  charter  member  of  Knglewood  Yet. 
eran  Club,  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  Council  at  this  place, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citircns'  la.-aguc. 
He  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  llaplist  Church  since  its 
organization,  and  has  licc-n  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  since 
■MI. 

JAMES  E.  Dr.WoLF.  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in 
1843.  and  reared  in  I. win,  Mass.  He  studied  medicine  at  liar- 
yard  College,  and  while  there  was  offered  a  position  as  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  I'nited  States  Army,  which  he  accepted,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  resumed  his  studies,  graduating  in  i860.  He 
located  at  first  in  Ceorgclown,  Mass.,  and  after  a  little  removed  to 
the  city  of  fort  land.  Me.  In  1874  the  Dix-tor  came  to  Englc- 
wood,  III.,  and  has  during  his  residence  here  gained  an  enviable 
reputation,  lie  is  local  surgeon  of  the  I'.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.. 
and  also  attending  physician  of  the  convent  at  Washington 
Heights,  Cook  Co.  III. '  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  several  local 
societies,  and  is  philanthropic  and  progressive  in  his  nature. 

ISA  AC  DRAKE,  real  estate  agent,  office  15.1  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y..  in  1838.  and 
eight  years  later  Ins  parents  moved  to  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  where 
he  was  ri  ired  on  .1  farm  I  -I!  .wing  agti  uttiir.d  p  irsiiil  -  MItil  I" 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  then  embarked  in  the  furniture 
business,  and  carried  it  M  for  two  years.  In  iMiq  he  came  loCook 
l  or.nl  v  and  located  at  Knglewood,  where  lie  opened  a  gr.xcry  store, 
which  he  conducted  fortwn  years.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
dealing  in  ice,  and  carried  on  a  large  Imsincss  in  that  line  for  nine 
vc.-irs  In  11*79  he  opened  an  office  in  Chicago,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Drake  is  an  active  mem- 
her  >.<  the  Universalis!  Church  ol  this  place,  and  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Him-  Lodge,  A,  F.  &  A.  M-,  Knglew.xxl. 

I.  II.  DKAKK,  farmer,  was  boni  In  Ireland  about  I820.  and 
in  1838  he  iminigrateil  to  New  York,  and  for  two  years  was  em- 
ployed as  a  charcoal  burner  at  Keeseville  ;  then  in  same  capacity 
It  Port  Henry  some  five  years,  and  worked  in  various  places  in  the 
Stale  of  New  York  in  iron  works,  attending  the  furnace,  etc.  In 
September,  1859.  hecameWest  toCook  County,  III.,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  township  of  Palos.  »  here  he  carried  on 
■  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  the  farm  he  still  owns. 
Mr.  Drake  came  to  Knglewood  in  1S74.  He  has  built  a  very  line 
brick  house,  where  he  lives  in  comfort,  having  accumulated  a  com- 
petency, but  not  wishing  to  lie  idle,  he  has  for  some  lime  past  been 
in  the  employ  o  f  the  C..V.  W.  I.  R.  R.  Co.  as  watchman.  He  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  this  county  residing  here. 

A.  K.  DUNN,  manager  of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Western  Methodist  Hook  Concern,  office  57  Washington  Street, 
1  hicago.  was  tarn  at  M  mnl  Morris,  V  V.,  in  1847  and  six  years 
later  his  parents  moved  to  Somerset.  Mich.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  thai  place  and  also  at  Hillsdale  College. 
Mr.  Dunn  came  to  Chicago  in  i860, and  took  full  charge  and  control 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  until  its  suspension 
in  1*78:  subsequently  engaging  in  general  advertising  business. 
He  was  also  from  187O  to  1SS0  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dunn 
Bros.,  job  printers.    Mr.  Dunn  became  associated  with  the  Western 


Methodist  Hook  Concern,  in  lulv,  1880,  as  manager  of  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  He  has  re- 
sided at  F.nglewood  since  April.  iSSo.  He  is  secretary  of  the  First 
Pre  shytt  rian  1  tiu  1  b  Sodet)  4  that  pla.  c,  ami  also  .1  member,  4  t-i 
taard  of  trustees  of  that  church. 

S.  M.  DUNNING,  attorney  at  law,  office  95  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College.  Mass.  He  came  West  at  the  age  of  nine  years 
and  located  at  Chicago  in  December.  1853.  Ilcreadlaw  in  t  hicago. 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  l3j6.  and  has  since  practiced  his 
profession  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Dunning  was  appointed  attorney  for 
the  town  of  l  ake  in  November.  1880,  and  Idled  the  office  until 
May.  1883     I Ic  has  resided  at  F.nglewood  since  September,  1873. 

ISRl'CF.  P.  F.PHLIN,  grocer,  waslxirn  at  Muncy.  Penn.,  August 
6,  1848.  and  in  1862  he  ran  away  from  home.  Joining  Company  F., 
13th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  he  followed  the  company  as 
a  drummer  boy  some  six  weeks,  when  his  parents  brought  him 
home,  lie  learned  the  profession  of  telegraph  operator  at  Port 
Clinton,  Penn..  was  f..r  a  time  employed  by  the  P.  ,V  K.  R.  R.  Co., 
and  afterwards  at  C henna,  III.,  by  the  C.  A.  \  St.  L  K.  K.  In 
186(1  he  came  to  Cook  County  and  was  employed  as  telegraph 
operator  in  the  office  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.,  at  Fnglewixxl. 
In  1870  he  left  them  and  embarked  in  grocery  business,  in  which 
he  w  as  engaged  for  three  years.  He  subsequently  entered  the  employ 
of  the  C.  I'-  R.  R.  Co.,  m  California,  as  an  operator,  where  he  re- 
mained some  three  years.  Returning  to  Englewood  he  embarked 
in  business  as  a  dealer  in  butter  and  eggs.  In  1SS1  he  added  a 
stcxrk  of  groceries,  ami  now  has  a  large  trade  in  that  line.  Mr. 
Fphlin  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  F.nglew.xxl  Baptist  Church, 
and  is  one  of  its  deacons. 

I.  <i  EVEREST,  general  sou  1  hern  passenger  agent  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  R.  R..  is  a  native  of  Canton.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  came  West  at  the  age  of  twenty,  locating 
in  Chicago  in  1855.  lie  was  agent  fora  large  nursery,  and  traveled 
through  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1S57  he  became  connected  with 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  \  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Company,  acting  as 
their  station  agent  at  Chicago,  and  in  other  capacities.  In  i860  he 
made  a  nip  across  the  plains  to  Utah,  and  shortly  after  his  return 
enlisted  at  Dixon,  III.,  In  tS6i,  in  the  13th  Illinois  Volunteer 
infantry,  in  Company  I,  which  was  recruited  in  Chicago.  lie 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  rank,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  was  promoted  to  Captain,  serving  in  all  three  years. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  southeastern  passenger  agent  for 
the  C.  A.  N.  W.  R,  R.,  which  position  he  filled  up  to  the  fall  of 
1871,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  C,  M.  ft  St,  P.  R.  R. 
Co.  in  his  present  capacity.  Captain  Kverest  has  made  his  home 
at  F.nglewiMxl  since  Ociolier,  1878.  He  is  connected  with  the 
A.  F.  ,V  A.  M..  and  Fox  River  Chapter,  No.  14,  tieneva,  11!.,  and 
Apollo  Commandcry  of  Chicago. 

PATRICK  S.  F'AtiAN.  merchant,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1S20,  and  after  leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of  hatter.  In  183. | 
he  came  to  the  eitv  01  New  York,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for 
about  three  years.'  Mr.  Fagan  came  to  Chicago  August  15,  1842. 
and  for  some  years  was  employed  par!  of  the  lime  at  his  trade,  and 
part  of  the  time  engaged  in  dealing  in  /.irmers'  produce  and  buying 
grain  for  others  on  commission.  In  1846  he  opened  a  small 
grocery  and  product  store,  and  also  did  quite  a  business  in  draying 
and  learning  for  a  numlxT  of  years.  About  1854  he  disposed  of 
his  store  to  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
management  of  his  draying  business.  In  1855  Mr.  Fagan 
engaged  in  general  merchandising,  which  he  has  continued  to 
carry  on  up  to  the  present  day.  He  purchased  in  185 1  a  large 
amount  of  properly  in  what  is  now  Knglewood,  and  moved  to  this 
place  in  1866.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  among  the  few  old 
settlers  of  Chicago  still  living.  In  1S56  he  was  a  member  of  the 
police  force  of  the  city,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  early 
political  matters  of  Chicago.  He  owns  large  quantities  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  at  F.tiglcwnixl,  arid  also  considerable  farming 
land.  He  was  married  at  Palcrson,  N.  J.,  in  1S41,  10  Miss 
Catherine  Moran,  who  died  March  18.  1863.  leaving  five  children 
— John.  James,  Joseph,  Kate  and  Henry.  Mr.  Fagan  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1.864,  to  Miss  Kate 
Mcduire.  and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  four  children — 
Mary,  Thomas.  pllirabcth  and  Vincent. 

J.  FRANK  POSTER,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at  Ozaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1851,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  La  Crosse.  Wis. 
His  fat  her.  Colonel  J.  T.  Foster,  served  quite  actively  in  the  Rebel- 
lion and  Frank  was  with  him  portions  of  the  time  and  was  also  for 
some  time  employed  in  the  t^iiariermastcr's  department,  lie  came 
to  (  hicago  in  1S66  and  was  employed  with  his  father,  who  was  at 
that  time  engineer  of  the  tow  n  of  Lake,  up  to  1S60;  subsequently 
employed  In  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works  of  Chicago  as  engineer, 
for  a  vcar;  then  on  various  railroads.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  town  of  l„ikc.  and  in  1S77  to  the  office  of 
engineer,  which  position  he  resigned  in  lS3o,  accepting  that  of 
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cngim-i-i  of  S<iuth  Parle,  where  he  is  Mill  engaged.  Mr.  Foster 
has  resided  at  Knglewood  since  lie  is  a  member  of  the  A. 

K.  &.  A.  M.  and  E  If.  Jarrett  Chapter.  K.  A.  M..  o(  this  place, 
and  also  of  Apollo  Commandery.  K.  T.,  Chicago. 

J.  T.  FOSTER,  civil  hydraulic  and  mechanical  engineer,  office 
169  LaSallc  street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1827, 
and  there  he  studied  engineering  and  began  to  earn  his  liveliluxxl 
at  thai  occupation  at  the  age  of  eighteen  vears.  In  1*47  he  came 
West  lo  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  was  employed  as  engineer  on  the 
WWIItlinn  nl  railroads.  Moving  to  LfUntU,  in  iSjS,  he  was 
employed  in  llial  locality  at  his  profession,  and  was  also  for  three 
years  employed  in  a  hank  as  cashier.  He  was  captain  of  the  I. a 
Crosse  Volunteer  Artillery  Company,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  tendered  his  services  lo  the  Government,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  Battery  of  Light  Artillery.  Two 
and  une.half  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of  1st  Wis, 
cousin  Artillery,  and  served  until  mustered  out  in  December,  1S65, 
The  Colonel  then  came  to  Chicago  and  has  since  devoted  himself 
to  his  profession,  lie  was  appointed  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  Public  Works  of  the  town  of  Lake  in  1S67.  and  Idled  that  posi- 
tion up  In  the  spring  of  IHH3,  He  has  since  August  last  been 
connected  wilh  R.  W,  Dnbsnn  in  making  maps,  etc.,  and  is  also 
associated  with  Thomas  Kelly  in  general  engineering  and  contract- 
ing work:  and  they  are  now  building  city  water  works  at  Dixon, 
III.  He  has  resided  at  Englcwood  since  1S74.  The  Colonel  took 
an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Knglewood  Veteran  Club,  and 
was  its  first  presiilent.    lie  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F,  \  A,  M., 

and  K.  M.  /arret!  Chapter,  K.  A  M  ,  of  Knglewood,  and  Apollo 
Commandery.  Chicago.  Me  is alv>  connected  with  the  Knglewood 
Citizens'  Association. 

I'll  A  RON  W,  GEORGE,  contractor  and  builder,  was  liom 
at  Allcntown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1843,  and  there  he  learned 
tilt  traded  carpenter  and  builder.  About  1.103  he  embarked  in  busi- 
ness, as  .1  contractor,  at  Mackinaw  Cily,  Penn  ,  and  was  also  (or  a 
while  in  the  same  business  at  Titusrille,  In  iSCm)  he  moved  WeM 
to  Henvcr,  Col.,  and  did  business  there  as  a  builder.  In  March, 
1872.  he  came  to  Cook  County,  located  at  Knglewixxl,  and  has 
since  carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  contractor.  I  le  em- 
ploys some  thirty  lo  forty  men,  anil  has  erected  a  large  number  of 
fine  dwelling  houses  in  this  place,  lie  is  a  member  "f  the  I.  < ). 
O.  F.and  A.  P.*  A.  M. 

C.  K.  GILLETT,  gnxer,  was  born  in  Chicago  In  island 
when  quite  young  he  enlereil  the  office  of  P.  W.  Ac  K.  W.  Gil- 
lelt.  manufacturers  of  yeast  and  flavoring  extracts,  remaining  with 
them  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  etc.,  for  twelve  years.  He  then  was 
employed  by  them  is  traveling  salesman  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  for  live  years.  On  January-  1.  1SS2.  he  came  lo  Kngle- 
wood. buying  out  a  grocery  store  at  that  time,  with  a  small  stock. 
He  has  limit  up  a  large  trade,  and  now  has  a  handsome  store,  and 
carries  a  very  large  slock  to  supply  tike  demands  of  his  business. 
.  .  'n,".!'r" tWu  Vears  the  iirm  was  conducted  under  tin-  style  of 
I  .  R.  Gilletl  &  Co.,  his  father  being  his  partner 

O.  F.  GLIDDEN.of  the  firm  of  Gliddcn  i:  SketMd.  general 
agents  fur  the  Colby  Wringer  Company,  is  a  native  of  New  I  lamp, 
shire,  born  in  Carroll  County  in  1S42.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
went  In  llosion,  and  was  employed  in  a  sewing  machine  needle  fac- 
tory. In  August,  1862.  he  enlisted  a!  Itrooklinc.  Mass..  in  the  loth 
Massachusetts  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  serving  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  was  laken  prisoner  August  15.  1864,  at  Reams  Sta- 
turn,  rm  the  Weldnn  Railroad,  and  was  detained  at  the  old  l.ibbv 
prison  and  at  Belle  Isle  until  Oclobcr  25.  when  he  was  paroled" 
After  the  war  he  carried  on  a  meal  and  grocery  business  in  Boston 
for  two  years.  I- or  six  years  Hlbwnuintly  he  was  employed  in 
the  shoe  manufacturing  business  in  Stoncham,  Mass  while  liv. 
ing  here  he  invented  the  Colby  Wringer,  now  extensively  manu- 
factured by  the  Colby  WringcrVompanv,  of  Highlamlv  ilk',  Mas-, 
and  for  the  mnnotK.ly  of  which  tliey  pay  him  a  royalty.  In  the 
summer  of  1876,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  established  an  agency  at 
44  I  lark  street,  nuw  well  known  as  headquarters  (or  wringers  ind 
laundry  machinery  throughout  the  city  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
counlry.  The  firm  or  Gliddcn  &  Slocum  was  formed  August  1 
tltj,  and  tliey  handle  the  entire  product  of  the  Colby  Wringer 
Company,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other  manufacluring'cnnccrns  ; 
and  arc  doing  a  large  business,  with  branches  in  all  the  principal 
cities  Mr.  <  .!i<1.|cn  has  been  a  resident  of  Knglewood  since  1S77 
and  is  ,1  member  of  the  E.  V  C 

ALEX  GRAHAM,  with  li  S.  V.  &  T.  Co..  was  born  in 
1  'utchess  CiMinly,  N.  V.,  Septcmtxr  26.1835,  and  at  eighteen  vears 
of  age  came  to  Kendall  County,  III.,  where  he  followed  agricult- 
ural pursuit*  l„  ,«5-  he  movetl  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed 
In  the  old  Ukc  shore  Stock  Yards.  Three  vears  later  he  changed 
hi •location  to  Italic  County,  where  1*  carried  on  a  firm  up  to 

l«  ,t  ^"1rtv|UC,"ly  rt1,uLrnln«  to  Chicago,  he  was  again  employed 
in  tne  MOCk  Y  ards.  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  IT.  S.  V.  \ 


sided  in  the  town  of  Lake  since  i860.,  and  since  IS78  lias  made  his 
home  in  Englcwood.  He  was  for  some  ten  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  I  . ducat  ion  of  District  No.  2.  of  the  towns  of  Hyde  Part 
and  Lake,  and  in  IjSo  was  appointed  school  trcasuier  of  Town, 
ship  3H,  Range  14— a  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Craham  U 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  (he  Englcwixxl  Presbyterian  CtlKrch 

L.  H.  GUERNSEY,  with  W.  B.  Clapp  \  Co..  wholesale  jew. 
elers,  office  170  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Alteg»nr 
County.  N.  V..  and  came  West  II  the  age  of  ten  vears,  locating 
with  his  parents  in  Chicago  in  185a  He  Ix-gan  his  business  life 
in  1S5S,  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business  n(  watctl-lnakrr 
and  jeweler.  In  June,  1SI12.  he  enlisted  in  the  United  Stale  Navy 
and  served  fourteen  months  nn  the  I'nited  Slates  gunboat  "I "winc- 
maugh."  In  1W13  he  went  to  Jackson  County,  Iowa,  ami  earned 
on  a  jewelry  business  at  Maquobetl  up  to  iSfis.'when  Ive  returned  10 
Chicago,  since  which  time  lie  has  been  employed  as  a  s:ile.m.in  in 
that  business,  and  in  I  Sot)  entered  the  employ  of  W.  II.  Clapp  & 
Co.  Mr.  Guernsey  has  resided  at  Knglcmood  since  1871.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  social  matters  of  the  plaie,  and  is  con- 
netted  with  the  A.  K.  .V  A.  M..  and  E.  M.  Jarrett  Chapter.  R.  A. 
NL,  Knglewood. 

LEE  HAAS  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  IS47.  being  the 
second  son  of  Solomon  and  Henrietta  Haas,  mho  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  in  1846.  The  mother  died  in  Ncu  York  in 
1848,  six  months  after  his  birth,  and  tfet  falher.  by  trade  a  jeweler, 
in  1841)  went  to  California,  where  he  died  soon  afterward.  Younc 
Haas  had  been  taken  into  the  family  of  one  of  his  maternal  uncles 
when  an  infant,  and  about  185S  was  brought  by  him  to  Ripley, 
Ohio,  where  lie  was  bound  to  a  grocer  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  clerked  in  a  dry  goods  house  another  three  years.  Ahoet  li*4 
he  removed  to  Ten*  Haute,  End.,  and  Ihere  served  three  years  ir. 
a  clothing  house.  After  spending  a  year  in  a  general  store  in 
Paris.  111.,  and  six  months  in  Dixon,  he  came  in  ISuj  lu  Chicago, 
where  he  lias  since  remained,  and  wherein  1S70  he  liegan  business 
on  his  own  account  in  a  line  entirely  foreign  to  all  of  hisprrviocs 
occupations.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  perforated  stamping  palletes 
Bad  designer  of  decorative,  artistic  needlework,  having  built  up  in 
the  last  fourteen  years  the  largest  business,  exclusively  in  that  line, 
in  the  United  Stales.  In  this  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his  wife. 
Melissa  Cooke,  a  daughter  of  C.  C.  Cooke,  jeweler,  of  fiecnrah. 
Iowa.  Their  children  are  :  Charles  O..  Iiocn  in  1S7I.  and  Manx 
S..  born  in  1875.  They  have  lived  in  Englewixxl  since  February. 
1S83.  at  the  corner  of  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Perry  Avenue. 

J.  W.  IIALLENBECK,  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  dry  goods, 
was  born  al  Potter's  Hollow,  Albany  Co..  N.  V  .  in  is.|".  He 
was  raised  on  .1  farm,  and  taught  school  until  he  reached  the  ajc 
of  twcnly-onc  vears.  He  came  West  to  Chicago  in  the  spnr.f  of 
I -As.  and  was  employed  as  a  salesman  in  wholesale  and  retail  ear. 
pet  business.  After 'the  great  lire  of  October,  1S71,  he  went  !■> 
Williamsburg,  N.  V.,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity. 
Returning  to  Chicago  in  1876,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a  large 
wholesale  dry  goods  house,  continuing  in  that  occupation  until 
August,  1880,  when  he  embarked  in  his  present  business  at  Kiijlc- 
wood.  His  trade  has  rapidly  increased  here.  He  canies  a  large 
and  well  assorted  stuck  of  go.sK  and  is  the.  leader  in  Ins  line  c< 
business  M  this  place,  lie  is  an  experienced  dry  goods  nun,  mu 
lapoaunf  with  the  community. 

MARTIN  HENRY,  dealer  in  groceries,  meals,  oysters  and 
fish,  etc.,  was  l»m«  in  Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  111.,  in  1842.8ml  caaae 
to  Chicago  early  in  1861.  In  August  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in 
Husteed's  Independent  Battery,  which  was  disbanded  al  Washing- 
ton, 1>.  I '..  about  three  months'  after  its  arrival;  he  was  transients* 
IO  BMtery  B,  i>t  New  York  Light  Artillery,  and  served  until  June. 
18(15,  havi  .g  re-enlisled  as  a  veteran.  Mr.  Henry  had  a  very  eteBt- 
f  til  war  career.  He  served  cnniinuixisly  in  the  Army  of  W*  r8»> 
mac.  undiT  Generals  Scott.  McClellan,  Hurnside,  Hooker,  ami 
Meade,  and  participated  in  ihe  Ijatlles  of  Bull  Kun,  Mena*sis, 
Yorktown.  Williamsburg.  Fair  I  laks.  Seven  Days'  Fight,  Anlietam. 
Fredrickshurg,  Chancellorsville.  licttysburg.  Wilderness,  let"- 
burg.  Weldon,  Five  F.xks,  and  all  the  engagements  of  his  hi" 
years'  service.    He  was  not  off  duly  a  single  day.  exiepi  wain 

...  ,.„r  h..  «,ol,-.l  in  Lhicaiiii.  where  I* 


Mr 


T  Co  as  ,  1  lm' l' ^  *■*     and  lias  lollower  that  occupation  lor  the  past  i'»een>s..- 

f.  to.  as  a  clerk  since  „,  formation  In  IS65.    Mr.  Graham  has  re-     firm  established  their  business  here  April  U^J-  therate 


veteran  furlough.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Chicago, 
sonic  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the  oyster  and  hsh  bustn- 
Henry  came  to  Eugle  •.V'V.  til  lit  April,  1S83.  .vid  emlittrkcd  in 
market  business,  which  he  had  pursued  three  year-  in  Chicago- 
is  .1  charter  member  of  Lincoln  Post.  G.  A.  R..  Chicago 

HERRICK  ,v  MUNGER.  dealers  in  linwarc  and  s'"v«-  n 
H,  Merrick,  of  this  firm,  is  e  native  of  McHcnry  <  mint)-  W« 
and  learned  the  trade  of  tinner  al  Richmond.  III. 
six  vears  in  Ihe  meat  business  at  Wilmot.  Wis.,  and  in  Chicago 
about  twelve  vears.     in*  partner,  E.  P.  Munger.  1*  * 
Battle  Creek.' Mich.,  but  move.l  to  the  Stale  of  Illinois  when  qu  a 
young.    He  learned  the  trade  of  tinner  at  Kinmiimlv.  Ih's 
and  has  followed  Chat  occupation  for  the  past  ,l!(!wn.j^J'',jrc  M'n 
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practical  men  in  this  line,  and.  although  newcomers,  arc  building 
up  a  nice  business.  They  are  both  very  energetic  and  industrious, 
and  bid  fair  to  do  well  .it  thii  pt.ice.  Their  jobbing  department  is 
well  taken  care  of,  and  tliey  carry  .1  nice  assortment  of  stoves,  etc. 

K.  J.  Mil  l.,  teacher,  was  born  at  1-e  Roy,  Oenesec  Co.. 
N.  V.,  Iiecembcr.  1S33.  1  le  was  educated  at  tjencsee  and  Wyom- 
ing Seminary,  after  which  he  taught  school  in  western  New  York 
ami  Mississippi  for  some  live  years,  lie  then  attended  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  graduating  therefrom  in  lS6j. 
Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  Thornton,  Cook  Co.,  111.,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  olergvman  ol  the  Presbyterian  C  hurch.  Mr,  Hill  labored 
in  the  church  live  years,  three  years  at  T  hornton  and  two  years  in 
Will  County,  resigning  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  then  nttt 
actively  engaged  for  about  two  years,  when  he  again  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  teaching  and  taught  in  lite  high  school  of  Kankakee,  III. 
lie  came  to  Knglcwood  in  1*74.  was  (or  a  year  superintendent  of 
School  District  No.  a,  towns  of  Hyde  Park  and  Lake,  ami  since 
that  period  has  hern  teacher  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Knglcwood 
High  School. 

I..  ('.  IK  M  i.W,  druggist,  was  born  at  I'ontiac,  Mich.,  in  1*54. 
He  learned  the  drug  business  there,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  two 
years,  and  also  attended  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Chicago,  grad- 
uating in  1S74.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  took  charge  of  a  drug 
store  for  I.  11.  Fry.  located  at  Korty-scventh  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
and  a  year  later  purchased  the  business,  earning  it  on  up  to 
December,  1S7S,  when  he  disposed  of  it,  came  to  Knglcwood  and 
at  once  engaged  in  the  business  at  this  place.  His  trade  has 
rapidly  increased  ami  he  is  now  doing  a  large  business  in  drug*, 
toilet  goods,  etc.  Mr.  Ilogan  is  Nohle  Orand  of  Normal  Lodge, 
I.  O.  I),  f.,  and  a  member  of  Alexander  Encampment.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  A.  O.  U.  IV.  at  this  place,  elected  recorder  of  the 
society  at  its  organization,  and  has  been  treasurer  of  It  since  July, 
iS.s.i,  Ik-  is  also  a  clutter  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  at 
Knglewm  id. 

K.  K,  HOLMAN,  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a  native  of  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  whence  his  people  moved  to  Spring  Valley, 
Minn.  He  was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  that  place  and  at 
Minnesota  State  University.  He  then  came  to  Chicago  and 
studied  medicine  at  Hahnemann  College,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  in  the  class  of  1876-77.  Thclfciclor  then  prac- 
ticed  his  profession  at  Warner,  III.,  and  in  June.  iMt,  changed  his 
basr  of  operations  to  Knglcwood.  He  has  for  the  past  two  years 
held  the  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  Hahnemann  College. 
The  Doctor  has  large  interests  in  Mexico,  where,  in  company  with 
three  others,  he  owns  some  seventy  thous.mil  acres  of  land,  and  is 
also  connected  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Company  of  Durango, 
Mexico. 

li.  K.  HOPP1N,  dealer  in  live  stock,  is  a  native  of  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father,  Curtis  lloppin.  was  a  large  raisci 
ol  sheep.  In  1*40  they  came  to  Sangamon  County.  III.,  with  a 
large  drove  of  sheep,  returning  in  live  years  to  New  \  ork.  In  1*59 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  drove  a  flock  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
sheep  through  Texas,  whence  in  about  a  year  he  was  driven  out  on 
account  of  his  Union  principles.  Returning  home  he  carried  on 
sheep  raising  on  a  large  stale,  and  also  had  three  dairy  farms. 
These  he  carried  on  a  portion  of  the  time  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  who  died  in  1  SOS.  During  his  residence  there  Mr.  Ho|>pin 
was.  in  1SM1.  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  lie  came 
to  Chicago  in  1S74  and  engaged  in  the  live-stock  commission  busi- 
ness at  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  He  has  made  his  home  at  F.ngle- 
wood  since  April.  1S80  Mr.  Hoppin  is  a  member  of  the  Knglc- 
wood tui/ens1  Association. 

JOEL  HOUGHTON,  physician  ami  surgeon,  was  born  at  Si. 
Johnsbury.  Yl.,  in  1*22.  There  he  received  his  early  education, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Howdoin  College,  Maine,  and  subsequently 
at  the  University  of  New  York,  graduating  there  in  March,  1847. 
lie  then  practiced  at  Hallowed  anil  Portland.  Me.,  up  to  |8jj, 
when  he  went  to  Muscatine.  Iowa,  thence  moving  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo  ,  earlv  in  1H61.  The  war  breaking  out  he  returned  to  Vcr- 
mont,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  at  U.  S. 
llarra. fa  Hospital,  New  < >rlcans.  serving  until  l>eccmber  I,  1*05, 
after  which  he  came  to  Chicago  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  April,  1 S77,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills.  Dakota, 
where  he  has  large  mining  interests.  .  While  there  be  practiced 
some,  and  also  org  inized  and  established  the  Black  Hills  Medical 
Society.  The  iKulor  returned  to  Cook  County  in  November.  tSS2, 
settled'  at  Knglcwood,  and  now  devotes  himself  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  here  and  in  Chicago. 

DANIEL  J.  Hl'liUAKD,  real  estate  dealer.  1*4  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Hal  tic  Creek.  Mich.,  in  1843.  and  was 
educated  there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  I86l  he  enlisted  in 
the  201I,  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  after  having  served lone 
year  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  In  1S64  he  enlisted 
111  what  is  known  as  ■•Merrill's  Horse,"  serving  until  the  close  of 
the  war.    lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1S66,  and  for  some  ten  years 


was  employed  in  the  City  Collector's  office  as  a  clerk.  In  1S7G  he 
engaged  in  real  estate  business,  and  also  acts  as  a  general  tax  agent. 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  resided  in  Knglcwood  since  the  spring  id  1872. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Knglcwood  Veteran  Club,  and  a 
director uf  the  Memorial  Hall  Untitling. 

I'.  S.  HUDSON,  of  ihc  linn  of  Maker,  Smith  &  Co..  manu- 
facturers of  steam  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  is  a  native  of 
tin-  city  of  New  York,  w  here  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
business  of  steam  heating  and  ventilating  ap|varalus.  He  came 
to  Chicago  in  July,  1877.  and  has  full  charge  of  the  business  of 
I  taker,  Smith  \  Co.  in  Ihc  West,  of  which  firm  he  is  a  member. 
The  firm  do  a  large  business,  giving  employment  to  some  seventy- 
live  men.  They  also  have  a  house  in  N'ew  York,  employing  some 
three  hundred  men.  Mr.  Hudson  has  resided  at  Knglcwood  since 
April,  itba,  lie  is  a  charier  member  of  the  Knglcwood  CMMM' 
Association,  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  of  Apollo  Com- 
mend err,  K.  T.,  of  Chicago. 

MARTIN  JENSEN,  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  IS42,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  watch-maker. 
For a  number  of  years  he  traveled  in  Switzerland  and  (Icrmanv, 
working  in  lite  large  facilities  of  those  countries,  perfecting  himself 
in  his  business,  after  which  he  came  to  America.  Ill  1871  he  lo. 
cated  in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  a  year  later 
became  employed  in  the  Cornell  Watch  Kactory  at  Orand  Crossing, 
III.,  as  an  inspector,  remaining  with  them  several  years,  and  while 
so  employed  moved  to  Knglcwood  in  July.  1S73,  and  established 
his  present  business  in  a  small  way.  Mr.  Jensen  has.  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  trade,  industry  and  energy,  built  up  quite  a 
large  business,  lie  carries  a  line  stock  of  jewelry,  etc..  and  is  the 
leader  in  his  line. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  plumber  and  steam  and  gas-titter. 
was  born  in  Ontario  in  February.  1S60,  and  there  he  received  his 
education.  He  came  to  Kiiglewnod  in  IS71,  and  here  he  learned 
the  trade  of  plumber.  In  1S75  he  engaged  in  his  present  business, 
and  is  now  the  oldest  in  this  line  at  Knglcwood.  Mr.  Johnston 
has  built  up  an  extensive  business,  and  gives  constant  employment 
to  live  men.  lie  takes  a  general  interest  in  all  municipal  affairs, 
and  is  a  member  of  I.  ti.  O.  f.  and  Alexander  Kncampment  of 
Knglcwood. 

CHARLES  W.  JONES,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Met. 
ro|>oliian  Telegraph  Company,  office  corner  LaSallc  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  t  hicago,  was  born  at  Plvmouth.  Mass,,  in  1*42, 
and  ten  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Woodford  County,  III., 
where  lie' was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  timber,  1S61.  he  enlisted  in 
Company  0,4th  Illinois  Voiiintcer  Infantry,  and  after  serving 
three  years  returned  to  the  farm,  where  he  remained  until  in  l8nj, 
when  he  went  10  Poughkecpsie,  N.  V„  where,  after  studying  tele- 
graphy in  the  college  there,  he  followed  it  for  some  lime,  then  re- 
lurnni  home  and  continued  his  studies.  Early  in  1808  he  came  to 
Chicago,  and  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  ol  the  Mrtiopol- 
iian  Telegraph  Company,  which  position  he  has  occupied  ever 
since.  Mr.  Jones  has  made  his  home  at  Knglcwood  since  April. 
1S76.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  EngtewexMl  Citiren*' 
Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  is, 
also,  one  of  the  most  active  meml>ers  of  the  Knglcwood  M.  K. 
Church,  and  has  beta  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  for  the 
past  six  years. 

E.  W.  JONES,  advertising  agent,  is  a  native  of  Addison 
County,  Vt..  and  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  came  with  Ml 
parents  to  Chicago.  He"  has  Itecn  identified  with  the  adicrtising 
business  ever  since  his  youth.  He  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the  Daily  Democrat  of  Chi- 
cago, and  for  some  six  years  with  the  Prairie  Farmer,  also,  four 
years  willi  the  Farmers'  Review  ;  since  then  has  carried  on  and  built 
up  a  business  of  his  Own,  Mr.  Jones  has  resided  at  Knglcwood 
since  1872,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  religious  and  muni- 
cipal affairs,  lie  is  one  of  the  trustees  ol  the  Knglcwood  Congre- 
gational Church  and  is  a  mrmlxt  of  the  Knglcwood  Citizens-  As- 
sociation. 

FRED  L.  KIMMEY,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in  Albany 
County,  N.  Y..  in  1847.  and  when  very  young  his  parents  moved 
to  Befridere,  Boone  Co.,  III.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm. 
He  received  his  education  at  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  graduating 
in  |86S,  after  which  he  came  to  Chicago  and  Studied  law  at  Union 
Law  College,  where  he  graduated  in  June,  i860,  and  during  that 
period  he  also  read  law  with  N.  Hill.  Mr.  kimmey  was  admitted 
to  the  liar  in  March,  iSbq,  anil  has  since  practiced  his  profession  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  lie  has  resided  at  Englewond  since  1S72, 
ami  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  municipal  affairs  and  educational 
matters.  He  was  for  six  years  a  mcmlter  of  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion of  District  No.  2.  towns  of  Hxde  Park  and  Lake,  and  during 
that  |>eri'>d  was  secretary  of  the  board.  Mr.  Kimmey  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  "Baptisi  Church  for  some  years.  He  was 
for  two  ve  ils  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Knglcwood 
Baptist  Church,  and  during  that  period  was  secretary  of  the  board, 
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ED\v\Kr>  KIRK.  J*-,  ■BwfaduKt  of  galvanized  *oj, 

cornices,  etc..  office  so.  Ukesidc  Huilding.  Chicago.  Ml  born  in 

Ennland  la  1837.  ami  im«%med  with  his  |iwple       »*rjf  young 

l,.  New  York  City.  There  he  learned  the  trade  ..f  tinner.  and  lor  a 
lime  worked  at  that  business.  Subsequently  he  MMtd  in  bunnies* 
.in  a  metal  roofer.  Mr.  Kirk  WW  a  member  o|  iIk  I2lh  Regiment 
Sew  York  National  Uvardn,  some  lime  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  anil  on  the  first  call  for  troops,  in  April.  I  So  I.  he  went  with 
hi-  regiment  to  Washington,  D.  C  ami  Nerved  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  (three  months).  In  tSoi.  his  regiment  was  again  caOW 
nut,  ami  he-served  with  them  sonic  (our  months,  also  served  with 
the  regiment  in  |M>3  (or  some  four  or  ttt  months,  in  Pennsylvania 
anil  New  York,  iluring  the  riots  of  that  year,  ami  «M  Vim  Lieu- 
tenant m"  Company  I  when  mustered  out.  He  eamc  West  at  the 
age  o(  thiriy-livc,  locating  in  Chicago  in  1S72.  He  was  for  a 
lime  cmplousl  in  galvanized  iron  and  cornice  works,  and  in  1*75 
embarked  in  thai  business  on  his  own  account,  lie  has  a  large 
factory  located  at  J»M7  b>  W5'  Went  worth  Avenue,  and  carries  on 
an  extensive  business,  giving  employment  to  some  twenly-livc  men. 
Mi.  Kifk  has  resided  at  KngU.wo.xl"  since  February.  1877.  lie  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  Englewood  Veteran  Club:  is  also  a 
mrinlxr  of  the  Englewood  Citizens'  Association,  and  is  a  promin- 
ent member  of  the  1.  O.  U.  F.  and  A.  1".  »V  A.  M.  He  has.  since 
his  residence  here,  taken  an  interest  in  all  matters  of  interest  in 
municipal  politics,  etc. 

CHARLES  II.  KNIGHTS,  of  C.  II.  Knights  k .Co.,  whole- 
sale jewelers,  office  lis  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  is  a  n.ilive  of  Wind- 
ham County,  Vt.,  and  came  West  at  the  ngeof  twenty  years,  local- 
ing  at  Chicago  in. May,  1865.  He  was  for  some  four  years  cm- 
ploved  in  jcwelrv  husiness,  and  in  iSbo  embarked  in  that  business 
as  one  of  the  lirm  id  Cogswells  Co..  which  concern  earned  on 
business  for  some  eight  years.  In  September,  1577,  the  present 
firm  of  C.  H.  Knights  \  Co,  was  formed  fay  Mi.  Knights  and  W. 
11.  tileason.  The  lirm  does  a  large  business,  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Nonhwcst.  Mr.  Knights  has  rugfcfc'J  at  Englc- 
wood  since  May.  1*74.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Itaptist 
Church  of  this  place,  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  same  for  sev- 
eral vcars. 

CHARLES  II.  I.ANYON,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  har- 
ness, saddlery,  etc..  was  born  at  Mineral  I'oint,  Wis,,  in  1S40, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  saddler  and  hnrness-makcr  at  Janesvillc 
and  lijrlinglun,  that  State,  and  worked  at  that  occupation  until 
1871.  when  he  engaged  ill  the  manufacturing  of  saddlery,  harness, 
etc,  at  Mineral  I'oint.  In  I S72  he  moiedto  Chicago,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  same  husiness  for  two  year*,  lie  came  to  Engle- 
wood in  1-74,  and  embarked  in  the  business  in  a  small  way.  lie 
has  by  energy  and  industry  built  tip  a  large  trade,  and  now  carries 
a  large  and  handsome  as. ortment  of  trunks,  valises,  lags.  etc.  He 
has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  manufacturing  portion  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Lanyoti  is  a  member  of  the  I.  <>.»>.  I'.  and 
Alexander  Encampment  at  Englewood,  anil  aNo  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  O.  LI.  W. 

HENRY  II.  LEWIS,  real  estate  dealer,  was  born  in  Madison 
County,  X,  V„  in  February,  18IJ,  and  after  reaching  the  age 
of  manhood,  lie  was  for  sonic  years  engaged  in  mctcaniile  business, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  He  came  West  lo  Chi- 
cago in  l3s4.  and  was  for  a  year  employed  in  lumlier  business,  and 
subseipjcntly  was  for  three  years  a  member  ol  the  lirm  of  Lull  St 
l.cwis,  lumber  dealers.  In  185X  he  embarked  in  w  ool  business  in 
the  firm  ol  Lewis  \-  Newell,  afterward  Ia'wIs  iVllrooks,  and  other 
stjlcs.  Mr.  Lewis  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  business  in 
1873.  He  was  from  1&5S  to  1S76  a  nu  mber  of  the  Chicagn  Hoard 
of  Trade,  and  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  grain  and  (lour.  Mr. 
laiwis  has,  since  July.  1867.  made  his  home  nt  Englewood.  and  of 
late  years  has  devoted  himself  10  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  his  real  estate,  clc.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
town  of  take,  Mr.  Lewis  has  taken  an  active  part  in  educational 
matters,  and  worked  hard  to  have  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
located  at  Kugle wood.  He  was  fur  nine  years  a  mcmlier  of  Dis- 
trict School  Hoard  No.  2,  and  for  six  years  a  mem  ber  of  Cook 
County  Hoard  of  Education;  also  served  lor  three  years  on  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Hvde  Park.  • 

CIIAKI.KS  II.  LOVKWELL,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  al  Albion.  Orleans  Co..  N.  Y..  in  1848.  Six  years  after  his 
parents  moved  to  Coldwaler,  Mich.  He  studied" medicine  some 
rive  years,  graduating  from  the  Cniversliv  of  Michigan  in  March. 
1S71.  alter  which  he  practiced  at  Coldwaler.  The  IVictor  eamc 
to  Englewood  in  January.  1875.  and  al  once  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  He  is  a  member  of  Normal  Lodge.  No  •  1 
I.O.O.  I'..  and  Air sander  Encampment,  No.  !•>,  i>(  Knelewnor], 
and  is  |>ast  IVnMtty  t  ir.ind  Master  ol  the  State  ol  Illinois  He  is 
a  member  <■[  1  he  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Illinois  Slate  Medical 
Society  and  American  Medical  \ssix?iutiim,  and  the  State  Micro- 
scopical Society  ol  Illinois.     The  Doctor  has  a  large  and  lucrative 


practice,  ami  is  medical  examiner  for  ihe  A.  0.  U.  W,  and  Royil 
Arcanum  Councils  at  Knglcwood. 

KOHEKT  A.  Met  I. ELI.  AN.  real  estate  dealer,  was  born  in 
Middlesex  County,  Mass  ,  in  1S23.  In  1840  he  accompanied  his 
father  lo  Lake  County.  III.,  and  assisted. him  in  opening  up  anew 
farm,  following  agricultural  pursuits  up  to  1844,  when  he  rooTcd  to 
Kl  Paso,  Woodford  Co.,  111.,  where  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  bod, 
subdividing  a  part  of  the  town;  also  built  a  large  grain  warehouse, 
anil  for  seven  years  carried  on  an  extensive  grain  and  lumtfcr  busl- 
ness.  During  the  war  he  took  an  active  part  in  raising  (end*  and 
men  for  the  army,  and  had  an  extensive  grain  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government  for  three  years.  After  the  war  he  moved 
to  I'eoria  and  for  live  years  was  extensively  engaged  in  owl  min- 
ing. Mr.  McClellan  came  toEnglewood  in  May,  1S71.  since  which 
lime  he  has  been  engaged  in  real  estate  business,  and  is  also  inlet- 
ested  in  mining  business  in  New  Mexico  (or  the  last  ihicc- years. 

[AMES  McELDOWNEY.  retired  farmer,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  |8|(>.  In  1833  his  people  immigrated  lo  Canada,  ami  in  1S37 
came  to  Chicago.  He  was  employed  for  two  years  in  a  hotel.  11 
what  is  now  known  as  South  Chicago  ;  then  drove  a  stage  fc*  the 
same  period.  His  father  having  purchased  a  (arm  of  one  hundrrd 
anil  sixlv  acres  near  Chicago,  lames  gave  him  his  assistance,  ami 
for  a  vear  carried  the  mail  between  Chicago  and  Iroquuls.  In  t»42 
he  purchased  a  small  farm  in  Hlnom  Township,  Cook  County, 
which  he  gradually  increased  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  He 
was  largely  engaged  in  dairying  and  sheep-raising,  lie  rented  his 
land,  however,  and  in  the  fall  of  1873  came  to  Englewood.  ami  for 
three  years  carried  on  a  grocery  business,  since  which  lime  he  has 
not  been  activelv  engaged  in  any  business.  His  farm  he  Ml 
1.85S.  Mr.  McKldowney  was  married  in  Moom  Township,  Cm* 
County,  in  1841.  lo  lane  Kakins.  and  they  have  a  family  of  cighl 
children.  When  Mr.  McKldowney  ceased  the  grocery  business  m 
August.  1SS1,  he  turned  ihc  stock  over  to  his  son  Robert,  nhu  h»> 
built  up  a  large  trade,  carrying  a  line  stock  o(  goods.  Robert  Nlr- 
Eldownev  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bloom.  Cook  County,  in  iSjJ. 
.is-Ming'hi*  father  on  the  (arm  during  the  summer,  and  iltcndias 
school  iluring  Ihe  winter.  He  accompanied  his  father  10  Knglc- 
wood in  1873,  and  previous  to  taking  Ihe  entire  grocer) business  in 
his  hands,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  store.  HI  »  <">' 
of  the  voung,  enterprising  merchants  of  the  place,  and  bids  lair  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  , 
PETER  MrtH'KX.  of  N.  E.  Plan  S:  Co..  wholesale  flour  aiu. 
commission  office,  No,  ij  North  Canal  Street.  Chicago,  was  b"«  ■ 
laickport.  N.  Y..  in  1840;  about  nine  years  later  his  parrots  «m»ol 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  1S54  came  lo  Chicago,  Ilewnsior 
some  live  vear.  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  lumber  business,  ana 
subsequently  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Morning  I  ost  *■ 
commercial  "editor,  rilling  that  position  several  years.  .Wqtf  ■* 
early  iiart  of  the  war  he  served  (our  months  in  the  C-Oth  (MM 
Volunteer  Infantry.  In  KHf>2  Mr.  McC.uni  became  employed  *W 
flour  and  grain  commission  business  as  aclrrk.  In  IW*  hccngJi  ■ 
in  that  business  in  the  firm  of  Kntr,  McGurn  t  Co..  afterward  Ka  ' 
Aldridgc  S  McGurn.  He,  however,  sold  out  his  interest  aiiu 
year  or  so  and  was  employed  as  buyer,  xalesmnn,  etc. «»tMm "T 
iion  business.  In  1S7S  he  became  assoriatctl  with  >  fc-  ' 
Co.  as  manager  of  lheir  commission  business,  and  on  lamia  . 
1 882.  was  admitted  a*  a parlncr.  The  subject  of  ihis  SW°>™ 
resided  at  Englewood  since  October.  1S7S.  He  ^jirfS 
active  part  in  the  local  matters  of  this  place,  and  isa  member  01 
Knglewood  Association.  r    t>  1  r  |' 

J  AMES  I).  MAKSTON.  general  baggage  agent  C..  K.  1.  _ 
K.  K..  Chicago,  was  born  at  Watrmlle.  B«.. 
educated  ihcrc.  In  |8W>  he  went  to  Dakota,  and  »f*Jf7" 
Kansas,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  K.  ■  •  ,  jj.j 
remaining  with  them  up  to  1  «7t,  employed  ■  *C*  ^u  5* K  K* 
auditor;  anil  was  also  for  one  year  wilh  the  A.,  Tj«t  "•.  '.,'. 


in  same  capacity,  afirr  which  he  went  lo  Monroe.  -  — 
1874.  he  came  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  BO-igi.*;  t 


Wis.  In  Mar* 
K-  I. 
tr>l  10 


,V  P.  K.K.  as  social  agent,  and  in  March.  1S76.  was 
his  present  ixisition.   Mr.  Marslon  ha*  r**W*  ^SWJnS  hr- 
[uhr  l<7*.     He  is  a  member  of  tlie  A.  F-  ft  A-  M.  ■gRff^T 
"ret.'  Chapter.  K.  A.  M-.  ol  Knglew.«d,  and  the  M- 
mandery  and  Oriental  Consistory  of  Chicago.  ■  .«-  CM| 

W.  11.  MATIIKK.  of  W.  11.  Mather  S  Co.. ^xJlSiS* 
dealers.  00,  Ilearborn  Street,  1'hicago,  was  born  a'  11  n-ull 
sion  Co,  N.  V..  in  1S49.  where  his  father  was  cngageu  in ^ 
ural  iiursuits  anil  also  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in 
was  assisterl  by  his  son.    The  subject  of  this  brief  £e»M ■»  , 
Kochester,  N.'  Y„  where  he  was  employed  as  prmcipa  j"  ''(j,  „( 
(ormalorv  school  for  «>me  eight  and  a  half  )-ears  ini- 
ts7'lbe  came  to  Chicago  as  agent  for  A.  L  W.  J 

dealers,  and  this  concern  was  in  Septemlicr,  I -Si,  tn'u1"-;' ,h, 
Mather  (s  Co.    Mr.  Mather  has  resided  al  Engl;.« •;»;■  j 
ol  1S.S0,  and  although  not  as 


vstucuai  ■•on-"™'  .      \l  ivill  ■ 

vet  connected  witl>  ^  V'' 
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organizations  of  this  place,  he  has  been  (or  some  years  a  member  of 
Itlue  Lodge,  Chapter  arid  Commander)' at  Rochester.  N.  V. 

GEORGE  MIDDENDOKF,  commission  merchant,  was  horn 
in  Cook  County.  III.,  and  when  very  young  his  parents  located  in 
Chicago.  lie  began  business  life  a%  an  employe  in  the  commission 
produce  business,  In  i860  he  moved  to  Effingham,  111.,  where  for 
some  years  he  was  employed  in  mercantile  business,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  commission  business.  In  1*711  he  intend 
the  United  Mates  mail  service  as  a  railway  post-office  clerk,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  employed  some  live  years.  Mr.  Middcndorf 
established  Ins  present  business  in  IS;;,  and  has  since  built  tip  a 
good  trade,  lie  has  resided  at  Knglewood  sinte  187;,,  and  has 
always  taken  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  locality,  lie  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  <).  < ),  V.  and  Alexander  Kncampment  of  Kngle- 
wikhI  ;  also  of  the  Knglewood  Citizens'  Association,  and  is  chair, 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Streets,  etc. 

GEORGE  MITRIIEAD  was  born  in  Scotland  in  |8JJ, 
and  there  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  engineer.  In  1S51  he 
came  to  America  and  wa»  for  a  time  employed  as  a  machinist  at 
Niagara  Kails  and  also  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  lor  several  years 
with  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  In  1S55  lie  came  to  Chicago  and 
entered  the  employ  of  theC,  R.  I.  \  I'.  R,  R.  as  a  machinist.  In 
lisS  he  accepted  the  position  of  general  foreman  at  the  shops  of 
the  P.,  I  t  \V.  A  C.  R.  R.,  remaining  in  their  employ  about  thirteen 
years,  and  resigning  in  ( (ctober.  I 870,  lie  was  subsequently  engineer 
at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  for  some  seven  years.  Mr. 
Muirhead  has  resided  at  Englcwood  since  Kebruary,  18O9.  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  town  of  1-aLe. 
lie  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Assessor  in  1874  and  re-elected  for 
lour  consecutive  terms,  serving  in  all  live  years.  In  1871)  nc  was 
elected  Supervisor  and  served  four  years,  being  reflected  annuallv. 

C.  T.  M  »l<  I  DROP,  of  C.  T.  Northrop  \  Co.,  commission  mar. 
chants  of  hides,  pelts,  etc.,  is  a  native  oi  Cicero,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
reaching  manhood,  was  for  some  years  employed  in  mercantile 
pursuits  at  t  >gdcnsburg,  N .  Y.  I  le  came  West  at  lite  age  of  twenty- 
six  years,  lorating  in  Chicago  in  1873,  and  on  March  I,  1*7.1.  he 
established  his  present  business.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  at  tirst 
he  has  by  continued  industry  built  up  a  large  trade.  Mr,  Northrop 
has  resided  at  Knglewood  since  January,  1S74.  lie  is  a  memUr 
of  the  Knglewood  M.  E.  Church,  and  was  instrumental  in  erecting 
its  present  edihec.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sale, 
bath-school.  Mr-  Northrop  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  can«e 
of  temperance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  League  of  the 
town  of  Lake  and  also  the  Knglewood  Citizens'  Association. 

CLARENCE  1>.  1'KRRY,  real  estate  agent,  was  born  in 
llroomc  County,  N.  Y..  in  August,  1846,  and  in  1858  his  parents 
moved  10  ISIoomington.  111.,  where  he  received  his  education.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted,  but  was  not  music-red,  being 
discharged  after  serving  seventeen  days  in  an  unorganized  regi- 
ment, lie  re-enlisted  in  May.  1S64.  and  «M  appointed  First 
Lieutenant  Company  K,  1451b  Illinois  Yoluntccr  Infantry,  anil 
served  one  hundred  days.  In  January,  I  Sf>5,  he  again  enlisted  and 
was  appointed  Captain  of  Company  A,  serving  one  year,  after 
which  he  relumed  to  llloomingtnn  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
wool  business  in  company  with  his  father,  under  the  sty  le  of  \Y.  ft 
C  I>.  Terry.  Clus.ingoutth.it  business  he  came  to  Cook  County, 
and  located  at  Knglewixxl,  in  1873.  and  at  that  time  he  embarked 
in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Perry  makes  a  specially  of  pur- 
chasing large  quantities  of  land  and  improving  the  MM,  lie  has 
erected,  since  his  arrival  here.  Mime  200  dwelling  houses.  He  is 
president  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Knglewood,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knglewood  Veteran  Club. 

ALBERT  I'HILLII'S,  superintendent  of  the  shipping  ilepart- 
ment  of  J.  V.  KarwelUV  Co.'s  wholesale  dry  good,  house.  Chicago, 
was  bom  in  Oneida  Countv.  N.  Y.  In  1S22,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  maturily,  he  was  for  many  years  employed  on  the  Krie 
canal,  and  for  sixteen  years  had  charge  of  the  horses  used  on  that 
canal.  He  came  West  in  1*5,5,  locating  in  Madison.  Wis.  For 
live  years  he  was  engaged  in  livery  business,  ami  for  six  years  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  lie  came  tit  Chicago  in  1866.  Kor  two 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  horse  department  of  the  West,  for  the 
Merchants'  Union  Express  Company,  and  in  1 868  he  entered  the 
employ  of  J.  V.  Karwell  &  Co..  as  superintendent  of  horse  anil 
shipping  department.  Mr,  Phillips  has  resided  at  Knglewood 
since  November,  1*81,  He  takes  quite  an  interest  in  local  mat- 
ters, and  is  a  member  of  the  Knglewood  Citizen*'  Association. 

A.  C.  ItHTF.R,  I >cputv  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  was  bam  in 
Herkimer  County.  N.  V..  in'i'44-  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In 
July.  1862.  he  enlisted  in  Company  It.  Hist  New  York  Vol. 
Dmteer Infantry,  lie  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  served 
three  year-,  during  fifteen  months  of  which  period  he  was  in  charge 
of  prison  mail  at  Point  Lookout.  Md.  After  the  war  he  went  to 
Albany,  N.  Y..  and  was  for  three  years  employed  as  secretary  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York.    Mr.  l'ottcr  came  to  Chicago  in  1S0S,  was  employed  in  the 


wholesale  and  retail  stove  business  up  to  1S74,  and  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Titlotson  ltros,  in  the  tiller  well  business  until  1875, 
when  he  ceased  his  connection  with  them  and  became  employed  in 
the  commission  business.    In  he   was  appointed  Deputy 

Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  under  Sheriff  Hoffman,  was  rc-appnintcd 
under  Sheriff  Mann,  anil  again-under  the  present  Sheriff  llanchctt. 
Mr.  Potter  has  resided  in  Englcwood  since  1673.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  K.  ft  A.  M.  and  E.  M.  Jarrelt  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.. 
Knglewood.  anil  a  life  member  of  Apollo  Commandcry.  Chicago. 
He  is  also  connected  with  the  Knglewood  Veteran  Club,  He  takes 
quite  an  aiiive  part  in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  Cook  County 
Republican  Central  Committee. 

WILLIAM  S.  PROUI>FOOT,  real  estate  agent,  is  a  native 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  eame  We«t  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
located  in  Chicago,  lie  was  for  a  time  in  the  real  estate  business 
w  ith  Colonel  J.  I!.  K.  Russell,  subsequently  read  law,  but  has  for 
many  years  past  been  in  ihe  real  eslale  business.  He  has  resided 
at  Knglewood  since  I  $66. 

CHANDLER  S.  KKDK1ELD,  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance 
agent,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  N.  V.,  in  1 842,  and  when  young 
his  parents  moved  to  Homer.  Mich.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm.  On  September  7,  I86t,  he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  2d 
Michigan  Volunteer  Cavalry,  serving  until  Ilecember  1,  1863,  when 
he  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Re-enlisting, 
he  was  appointed  Hospital  Steward  United  States  Army,  stationed 
at  la.uisville.  Ky.,  and  mustered  out  at  his  own  request  December 
22,  tM>5.  He  Then  went  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  when-  he  was  employed 
in  mercantile  business.  A  year  later  he  was  appointed  State  agent 
for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  position  he 
lil'ed  for  three  years,  after  which  he  traveled  through  Nebraska 
as  special  agent  for  the  company  for  another  three  years.  In  1873 
Mr.  Rcdtield  came  to  Knglewoiid  and  at  once  embarked  in  JtM 
estate  and  insurance  business,  and  is  now  the  oldest  in  that  line  at 
this  place.  He  was  elected  Assessor  of  the  town  of  Lake  in  l37<). 
ISSu,  nisi  and  l*Ss,  and  during  the  year  of  I  Shi  was  president  of 
the  Itoard  of  Trustees  of  the  town.  '  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Veteran  Club  and  Citizens  Association,  and  lakes  an  active  interest 
in  all  municipal  affairs. 

MICHAEL  REICH  was  born  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 
France.  Dcccmlier  13.  1S13,  where  he  was,  after  reaching  the  age 
of  maturity,  employed  as  a  laborer.  In  1S41  he  immigrated  to 
New  York  and  shortly  afterward  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked 
at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  In  1840  he  purchased  a  little 
property  and  began  to  grow  vegetables  for  the  city  markets. 
Investing  his  surplus  earnings  in  property,  he  gradually  accumu- 
lated a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  which  has  since  grown  valuable 
and  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  Mr.  Reich  purchased  the  land 
when-  he  now  resides  in  1851,  and  has  made  Englcwood  his  home 
since  lMo>  He  still  does  considerable  gardening,  in  which  he  is 
assisted  by  his  sons. 

ARTHUR  D.  RICH,  attorney  at  law,  was  born  at  Ticonde- 
rajra,  N.  Y.,  November  25,  1827.  When  ten  years  old  his  parents 
fell  into  the  tide  of  Western  emigration  and  settled  in  St.  Joseph 
County,  Mich.,  and  there  young  Rich  received  such  early  education 
as  the  very  sparsely  settled  region  then  afforded.  He  took  a  col- 
legiate course  in  llie  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  in  lSsi, 
and  the  next  year  came  to  Chicago  and  finished  his  taw  studies  with 
the  firm  of  Judd  «x  Wilson,  and  later,  Judd,  Wilson  &  Krink.  In 
l-*;  he  was  admitted  to  the  liar  and  commenced  practice.  II is 
law  business  has  been  successful  and  profitable,  but  of  late  years  he- 
has  Ken  confined  mostly  to  real  estate  litigation.  Mr.  Rich  has 
made  his  home  ill  Englcwood  since  187S.  He  is  largely  interested 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Itanium  Orove  Subdivision,  in  Section  21, 
which  he  platted  and  named  after  Truman  Barnum.  a  relative 
who  entered  the  land  at  Government  price  in  1839.  It  has  now 
l«ccomc  valuable  residence  property. 

|<>ll.\  II-  ROLFE,  deceased,  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  luly  6,  lSl3.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Maine,  his 
education  being  received  chiefly  at  <  lo'rham  Seminary.  He  taught 
school  in  Maine,  aftetward  in  Maryland.  He  assisted  Mr.  Pel  Ion 
at  Philadelphia,  in  preparing  his  series  of  outline  maps  for  schools, 
and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  Ihe  subject  of  geography  that 
it  became  a  constant  theme  of  study  and  thought  with  him.  Al" 
w as  s  intensely  interested  in  education,  he  followed  teaching,  and 
was  for  some  time  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  »hio.  While  occcuping  this  position  he  was  one  of  a  band 
of  teachers  who  employed  Dr.  Lorin  Andrews  to  travel  throughout 
the  Slate,  holding  institutes  and  lecturing  in  the  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, paying  him  out  id  their  ow  n  meager  salaries.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati  for  some  years,  and  there  he  married  Lucy  M. 
("lark,  of  I.yndonville,  N.  Y.  lie  came  toChicagoin  185,7,  where 
he  had  much  experience  in  handling  school  hooks  and  school  sup- 
plies, and  fur  many  years  was  known  as  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bro*.' 
efficient  agent  in  ihe  West.  Thniugh  all  these  years  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  idea  of  bringing  out  a  series  of  ma'ps  superior  to  any- 
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thing  that  had  yet  been  published.  In  the  year  tSb*  he  coramcmcl 
corresponding  with  the  distinguished  geographer,  I  h\  Alexander 
Keith  Johnson,  of  Edinburgh,  Seated,  in  reference  to  getting 
rait  his  scries  of  maps,  which  wire  to  consist  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Eastern  Hemisphere,  United  Slates  and  Europe.  The 
maps  were  constructed  and  drawn  nniler  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  Doctor,  in  years  just  preceding  his  death.  Nothing  more 
was  done  until  May  7,  1S73,  when  arrangements  were  made  with 
Messrs.  ft.  Si  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  to  completely  revise 
the  .Irawings  fully  up  to  <la1e,  engrave  them  on  copper,  and  print 
them  m  colors  in  the  Ik-si  style  their  great  facilities  for  all  such  work 
»"u  11  "Ho*.  May  J  |,  1SS2  hi  li  ft  hnmi  f<  r  tin  se.oi  ,1  time  to 
goto  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  hasten  the  completion  of  his  maps. 
<  In  the  23th  of  January.  1883,  after  only  a  few  hours  of  sick,  es, 
he  died  there,  while  at  his  |K>st  of  duty,  from  too  great  anxiety 
about  his  work.  Though  no  relative  was  near  him.  T.  Ruddiman 
Johnston.  Waverly  Works,  Edinburgh,  proved  himself  more  than 
?  true  friend,  lie  left  nothing  un.lonr;  placed  Mr.  Kolfe's  effects 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Consul,  embalmed  his  body,  and  sent 
it  to  his  anxious  family  and  friends;  in  (act,  did  everything'posilbie  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  His  wife  and  two  sons,  ft  It.  and  B 
C.  Robe,  of  Englewood.  til.,  survive  to  mourn  his  loss  and  pre- 
serve his  untarnished  name.  A  friend  of  more  than  forty  years- 
acquaintance  writes  thus  of  Mr.  R„|fe  :  -'He  was  possessed  of 
strong  characteristics,  unswerving  integrity,  great  lenacity  of  pur- 
pose, tireless  industry  and  broad  philanthropy.  He  was  a  genial 
companion,  a  warm  friend  and  a  good  conversationalist  I  liked 
to  sit  with  him  and  talk  for  hours.  He  admired  real  worth,  and 
INSM  all  shams,    lie  has  left  us  too  soon." 

WILLIAM  1).  ROWl.EV,  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Congdon  Hrakc  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  ,n 
tngland  m  1S34,  and  came  to  this  country  when  quite  young  and 
settled  in  Hancock  County,  III,  I„  ,gM  he  entered  the'employ  of 
m  ■rf8'1  lV  Alt°n  Ki"lr™J  Company  in  their  shops  at  Alton 
St  .  1  °*rc  he  ,Mfncd  •*'  I*  »  thorough  machinist,  and  has  since 
Idled  many  prominent  positions  on  various  railroads.     Eor  ten 

Co™,nCeW1*  'hC  ,e*?ploy  "l  ,hr  l,annil,«'  *  St.  loe  Railroad 
Cumpans,  six  years  of  that  period  as  master  mechanic  of  the  West. 

lie  KT""r  ,  V  ih'  >L'ar.  hv  wa*  •!*"«»'  "»««vr  mechanic  of 
emnk,v?f, ■  &•  hi  4t,.Co"ndl  lll»ff*  R»i'road;  then  in  the 
L       ,       n        f1'"'1'"810"4  ■*■"*»«  Company, 

when 2       ■         "hT  :"  Aur""-         umil  November,  Wl, 

on-dln  tt£?iC"7  '°  l  hl^KO-    'n  •,a:u,ar>-  «ss*. 
con„uon  I  rake  shoe  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed  by  the 

present  often;  ,\.  IS.  Cullman,  president;  W.  |.  Watson  W 
president;  flcorgc  M.  Sargent,  secretary;  and  Wiliiarn  1 )  Row- 
ley ,  manager  and  treasurer.    The  company  at  that  time  erected  is 

cag<  \  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  where  they  are  doinr 

ongdon  llrase  Shoe.     1  hey  do  a  large  business  with  the  vnrir.,, 
prominent rai!r<>ad  companies,  and  &  now  nu^g "fron eig h  t 

Ueu.cnant  early  in  ,86a.  and  served  until  mus.Ld  out  in  AugS 
friend  Oor?  w"m  "  '°  ,ht  "Wees  of  the  X 

^x^C^TitbZ  2™f°"  ""P"**™"-"  <>f  the  Amer. 

.„  I      »  anil  worked  at  his  traile  in  various  place,  until  <  Vin 
th^  ""L his 


FRANKLIN  E.  SH ANDREW,  of  Englewood,  Cook  Co 
III.,  was  bom  in  Clinton  County,  N.  V..  and  at  an  early  .« 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Keescville,  where  he  resided  unlif  1*5*1 
when  he  came  West  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Wis  where  for 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  a  foundry  and  machine 
shop.  While  residing  there  he  was  twice  elected  Alderman  ami 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  two  years.  In 
1S63  he  removed  to  Winona,  Minn.,  having  purchased  a  hotel 
which  was  burned  at  that  plate  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year.  He 
then  look  the  Stale  agency  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Milwaukee,  with  which  company  he  remained  tea 
years.  During  his  residence  in  Minnesota  lie  represented  Winona 
County  111  the  legislature,  and  was  for  several  sears  identified 
officially  with  the  public  schools  in  Winona,  and  was  very  active  in 
all  war  measures  of  lite  Slate  in  enlisting  men  and  otherwise  ren- 
dering efficient  service  in  responding  to  the  calls  of  the  I  iovernflient 
for  men  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  i&fco,  he  left  Minne- 
sota and  traveled  all  over  the  Initcd  Slates  in  the  interest  of  the 
Northwestern,  and  in  1871  removed  to  Chicago.  There  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  E.  iJcan  they  held  the  State  agency  of  Illinois,  lie 
subsequently  removed  to  Englewood,  where  he  still  resides.  Mr. 
Shandrcw  is  a  member  of  the  [taptist  Church  and  a  radical  temper- 
ance man,  ami  was  chairman  of  the  Cook  County  prnhibilion  con. 
vention  in  the  fall  of  1**2.  l|c  is  now  engaged  in  insurance  and 
real  estate  business  in  Englewood. 

E.  C.  SHAYS,  superintendent  of  the  Corrugated  Elbow  Com. 
pany,  ntlice  215  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  1S45.  lie  began  business  life  in  l56i,  entering  Into  the 
hardware  business  a*  a  clerk,  following  that  occupation  for  several 
years;  after  which  he  emharlcod  in  retail  hardware,  and  fur  *on>e  trn 
years  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  lhat  line.  In  the  spring 
of  1*74  he  came  to  Chicago  and  entereil  the  employ  of  Edwin  Hunt  * 
Sons,  wholesale  hardware  dealers,  as  traveling  salesman,  remaining 
with  Ihem  some  five  years,  and  on  October  t,  1P79,  accepted  the 
superintendence  of  the  Corrugated  Elbow  Company,  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Shays  has  resided  in  Englewood  since  May.  ilMo.  He  has  for 
the  past  three  years  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Haptist  Church  here,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  in  the 
fall  of  1SS2. 

F.  M.  SMITH.  Assessor  of  the  town  of  Lake,  was  bom  it 
Haddington.  IV-nn.,  February  3.  1841,  and  a  few  years  later  his 
parents  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1S57  he  came  to  Fill, 
ton  County,  HI,,  and  was  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
enlisted  in  April,  l86t,  in  Company  C,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
serving  until  May.  tSW».  He  was  subsequently  agent  of  "  Kreril- 
men's  '  bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Marshall,  Tex,,  and  helped 
to  organize  the  first  I'recdmen's  schools  in  thai  locality.  In  1S6? 
he  went  to  Red  River,  La.,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
cotton  planting,     He  was  subsequently  appointed 

Hcputv  Collector 

of  Taxes  of  tjiddo  Parish.  I j,  and  during  l!*7t-72  he  held  ihe 
office  of  Judge  of  the  jiarish,  having  been  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  1S73,  when  about  to  embark  in  manufacturing,  he  wai 
forced  to  leave  on  account  of  the  yellow  fc-vcr  scourge,  and  ui 
September  he  came  to  Englewood.  For  some  lime  he  wa»  employed 
in  a  grocery  store,  and  in  I S75  established  a  flour  and  feed  busin«». 
In  I87S,  he  became  connected  with  the  Eve.  acting  as  editor  until 
the  spring  of  1883.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  April,  l»$3,  elected  Assessor 
of  the  town  of  Lake,  and  II  the  organization  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  was  elected  President  of  the  board.  He  takes  an  active 
part  in  social  and  political  matters,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Englewood  I'nion  Veteran  Club. 

ELLIOTT  W.  SPRlHH.  was  born  in  St.  John's.  N.  H. 
December  28,  1854,  where  he  received  a  good  education,  and  after- 
ward was  employed  at  Irrick  mason  and  plastering  work.  In  lS;& 
he  moved  to  Lynn,  Mass,,  where  he  completed  hi^  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade  of  plasterer  and  brick  mason,  his  occupation  ever  since. 
He  came  to  Englewood  April  t,  tSSo.  and  at  that  time  entered  the 
employ  of  Henry  Holmes.  Six  months  later  they  formed  a  partner- 
ship, and  have  since  done  business  under  the  style  of  Holmes  A. 
Spront,  contractors  fur  sume  and  brick  mason  work  and  plastering. 
'I  hey  are  the  largest  contractors  in  their  line  in  EngSewotx).  1*11.1 
have  done  work  on  the  principal  buildings  here  and  have  an  enviable 
reputation.  The  firm  employs  at  times  in  Ihe  neighborhiwl  of 
one  hundred  men.  Mr.  Sproiil  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  I'-  W. 
Englewood  Lodge,  No.  174,  and  the  I.  O.  C>,  F.,  Normal  Lodge. 
No.  509. 

JAMES  A.  STODDARD,  secretary  Northwestern  HM> 
Aid  Association,  was  born  April  t!*,  1827,  in  FarminKton,  Me 
W  hen  but  ten  years  of  age  he  was  thrown  largely  upon  hi*  "»'" 
sources,  the  delicate  health  of  his  father,  who  was  a  finely  educate* 
clergyman, unfitting  him  for  the  full  discharge  of  the  cares  and 
duties  appertaining  to  the  head  of  a  family-  From  the  W  « 
fourteen  he  did  farm  work,  until  at  eighteen  he  engaged  a*  V» 
eery  clerk  at  BottOa.  Not  liking  this,  he  located  at  SpnttgheW- 
Mass..  remaining  one  year.     In  1852  lie  settled  in  Milford,  Mass, 
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where  he  remained  thirteen  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  contractor  for  the  manufacture  of  hoots  and  shoes,  and 
where  he  was  married  on  May  17.  iSjj.  In  1S65  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, and  for  several  years  was  rngag'ed  in  I  he  publishing  business, 
during  which  he  established  an<l  edited  the  Western  Home.  But 
the  great  fire  swept  away  all  his  possessions,  and  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  insurance  business.  In  th:s  connection  Mr, 
Stoddard  conceived  a  scheme  which  he  immediately  endeavored  to 
put  in  execution,  lie  met  with  great  discouragement,  but  in  1S74 
success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  this  country  was  organized— the  Northwestern  Masonic  Aid 
Association,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  20,5a),  and  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  40010  500  per  month.  To  him  is  largely  due 
its  past  and  present  success.  Me  has  written  several  papers  w-hich 
have  been  widely  published,  and  which  have  given  him  a  national 
reputation  as  a  leading  thinker  and  cogent  writer  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  co-operative  insurance.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  resided  at  Kn- 
glewood since  April,  1879,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Knglewood 
Citizens'  Association. 

EDWIN  C  STUART,  vice-president  of  the  well-known 
Skcen  &  Stuart  Stationery  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  a  native  of 
Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mii'h.  Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  he  early  began  the  battle  of  lite.  Necessity  compelled 
him  to  assist  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  are  still  in  school,  In  January,  is;..,  he  removed  to 
Kankakee.  Ill .  where  he  obtained  work  in  a  book  store.  lie  re- 
mained there  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  to  accept  a  clerk, 
slop  in  a  then  leading  book  anil  stationery  house.  In  May,  i&bA, 
he  gave  up  this  position,  after  seven  years'  service,  to  begin  btisi- 
ness  on  his  own  account,  in  the  same  line,  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  Ke 
maining  there  seven  years,  he  in  1S73  returned  to  Chicago  to  form 
the  business  connections  that  still  exist  with  J.  C.  Skeen.  From 
the  tic-ginning  the  new  firm  prospered,  and  after  ten  years,  during 
which  it  made  for  itself  a  record  as  one  of  the  foremost  houses  in 
its  line  in  the  West,  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present  title, with 
Mr.  Stuart  as  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  stationery  depart- 
ment. The  concern  does  a  large  business  in  blank-book  manufact- 
uring, printing  and  stationery  for  banks,  manufacturers,  commer- 
cial houses,  and  public  offices.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
made  his  home  in  Knglewood.  since  April,  1SS1,  where  he  lives 
quietly  and  surrounded  by  the  most  pleasant  family  relations.  Mr. 
Stuart,  though  but  little  past  forty  years  of  age.  is  one  of  the  vet- 
erans in  the  stationery  business,  having  s|ient  twenty-seven  years 
of  active  service  in  it.  He  has  introduced  many  successful  ideas 
in  his  trade  that  have  become  (Kipular,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  au- 
thority on  leading  points  connected  w  ith  the  business,  in  which  ni- 
ls an  acknow  ledged  authority  in  the  West. 

GEORGE  A.  TAYLOR,  of  (iannon  &  Taylor,  plumbers  anil 
steam  and  gas  titters,  was  born  in  Oswego.  N.  V..  in  1856,  and 
when  very  young  his  parents  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  learned 
the  business  of  plumber,  etc.,  and  has  followed  that  occupation  for 
the  past  twelve  years.  His  partner,  John  I  iannon,  is  a  native  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  but  moved  to  Chicago  in  1867.  He  is  a  practical 
plumber,  ami  has  had  lifiecn  years' experience  in  the  business.  The 
firm  established  here  in  April.  |S3|,  and  by  good  work  and  indus. 
try  have  built  up  a  nice  trade,  giving  steady  employment  to  them- 
selves and  three  otlierv  Mr.  Taylor  is  connected  with  the  A.  F, 
oc  A.  M. 

CHRISTOPHER  Till!. MONT,  merchant,  was  oorn  in  the 

Province  of  Lorraine,  France,  in  the  year  1*13.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  Christopher  assisted  him  in  conducting  the  farm,  anil 
also  learned  the  trade  of  shoe-maker.  In  March,  1*43,  h«  camcto 
Ameiica.  and  in  I  line  of  that  year  located  in  Chicago.  He  was 
employed  at  his  trade  up  to  1S52,  when  he  opened  a  boot  and  shoe 
store,  and  also  carried  a  stock  of  groceries  and  provisions.  About 
ten  years  later  lie  disjtoscd  of  his  store,  and  has  since  carried  on  the 
provision  and  grocery  business.  He  accumulated  considerable 
money,  and  in  1S63  purchased  land  on  llalsted  Street,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sixty-second  Street.  This  properly  he  improved  in 
1871,  and  after  tile  great  tire  in  October  of  that  year,  moved  on  to 
the  same,  where  he  now  carries  on  the  gnu-en  business.  Mr.  Thil- 
mont  has  by  thrift  and  close  application  accumulated  a  nice  fortune. 
He  owns  considerable  property  here  and  in  Chicago,  lie  married 
in  Chicago,  in  1S50,  Annie  ltlass.  a  native  of  Iajrrainc,  France, 
who  died  here  April  18,  [979,  towing  two  sons — C  hristopher.  Jr.. 
contractor  and  builder,  and  John,  a  carpenter  and  joiner.  Both 
sons  reside  at  Englcwood. 

1".  N.  Ttl.l.OTSt  real  estate  dealer,  was  born  at  Orenvillc, 
Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1S36.  In  1852  he  went  to  KttsficM 
and  began  to  learn  the  trade  of  tinner.  He  followed  that  occupa- 
tion some  years,  and  was  also  lor  four  years  engaged  in  the  stove 
and  tinware  business.  In  i860  he  came  west  to  Conk  County,  III., 
located  in  Chicago,  and  in  company  with  his  brother,  W.  E.  Til- 
lot  son.  embarked  in  the  stove  business,  which  was  carried  on  up 
to  1S74.    In  connection  with  that  business  they  also  were  extcn- 


sively  engaged  im  making  "Filter  W:ells."  The  Tillotson  Bros, 
became  interested  in  Knglewood  about  1871.  Puring  1S72  and 
1873  they  erected  some  fifty  houses  here,  and  they  carried  on  a 
large  real  estate  business  together  up  to  1*71,.  when  they  dissolved, 
and  K.  N.  Tillotson  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone.  He 
has  resided  here  since  1874.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A. 
M..  and  K.  M.  Jarrett  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  Knglewood.  and  Apollo 
Cnmmandery.  Chicago, 

N.  TOSTKV1N,  superintendent  of  shipping  division,  I'.  S,  V 
.V  I".  Co.,  was  horn  on  the  Island  of  tiuernscy  in  1.H41.  and  immi- 
grated  in  1847  with  his  parents  to  Hacine,  Wis.  From  184710  1S55 
his  parents  lived  on  a  (arm  two  miles  south  of  Racine,  and  he  attended 
school  in  this  city  one  year.  In  the  spring  of  IS;fi  he  engaged  in 
wholesale  and  retail  paint  and  oil  business,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  carpenter  for  atsnut  the  same 
period.  In  April,  i860,  he  went  to  Tike's  l'eak,  Colo,,  where  for 
three  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining  pursuits.  Returning  to  Ra- 
cine he  was  again  employed  in  the  oil  business.  In  February, 
186$.  he  came  to  Chicago  and  carried  on  a  meal  business  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  the  spring  of  18(16  entered  ihe  employ  of  (he 
U.  S.  V.  \  T.  Co.  as  feed  master  ol  shipping  division,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1872  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  division,  w  hich 
positron  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Tostevin  has  marie  his  home  at  Kngle- 
wood since  the  summer  of  1872, 

S.  li  I  NUKRWOOD.  Justice  of  the  l'eace.  was  born  in 
Wayne  County.  N".  V.,  in  1S32,  and  there  he  followed  agricultural 
pursuits  anil  also  taught  school.  In  18;;  he  moved  to  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  for  a  short  time  he  taughl  school,  and  for  two  years 
was  employed  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1857  he  changed  his  base 
of  operations  to  Cinindy  County,  III.,  where  he  opened  a  large  farm 
in  company  with  his  father,  and  resided  there  for  some  four  years. 
Mr.  Cndenvood  came  to  Chicago  early  in  iSfu,  and  enlisted  in  the 
spring  of  18O2,  having  mustered  a  company  of  men  for  service  in 
the  war.  Owing  to  circumstances,  however,  he  went  to  New  York 
where  he  entered  the  Marine  Artillery  service  and  served  two  years, 
subsci|iicntly  retiring  to  <  »ru  ndy  County.  He  engaged  in  business 
pursuits  at  t  iardner.  dealing  in  hay,  grain,  etc..  and  eventually  em- 
barked in  the  livery  business,  and  in  connection  with  it  also  carried 
on  a  farm.  He  came  to  Knglewood  in  the  spring  of  1874  ami  en- 
gaged  in  the  iivcry  business.  Since  1877  he  has  also  been  engaged 
111 livery  anil  undertaking  business,  lie  has  always  taken  an  in- 
terest in  municipal  affairs,  and  in  April,  1883,  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  lusiiee  of  the  Peace,  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kngle- 
wood Veteran  Club. 

ALBERT  H.  VEEOER,  attorney  at  law,  office  41  Major 
Block,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  V.  He 
was  educated  at  I'nion  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in 
his  tuentv-lirst  year,  in  the  class  of  180;.  ami  sulrseijuenlly  came 
west  10  Illinois,  located  at  lialva.  and  for  some  three  years  had 
charge  of  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  during  which  period  he 
also  read  law.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  isos  ami  practiced 
in  Galva  up  to  1 S74,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  anil  opened  an  of- 
fice for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Yccder  has  made  his 
home  at  laiglcwood  since  1874.  In  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  for  the  town  of  Lake  anil  served  seven  consecutive 
terms.  He  is  .1  member  of  the  A.  F.  \  A.  M.  and  K.  M.  Jarrett 
Chapter,  K.  A.  M.,  at  Knglewood,  and  connected  with  the  Apollo 
Coinniandcry  and  Oriental  Consistory,  of  Chicago. 

C.  H.  VE1IMEYKR,  agent  l-itlin  .V  Rand  Powder  Com- 
pany, oriice  17  W'alxash  Avenue.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1 '47.  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Chicago.  III.,  in  l8jo.  In 
18(13  he  began  business  life,  entering  the  employ  of  what  is  new 
the  I  ..trim  ,v  Kami  Powder  Company,  lie  hi  led  various  positions 
in  the  employ  of  this  company,  and  was  appointed  their  agent  in 
1871,  air.  Vehmeycr  has  resided  at  Knglewcxxl  since  August, 
1873,  and  in  connection  with  other  business  pursuits  he  in  1871J  es- 
tablished a  large  coal  yard  at  this  place.  He  was  a  member  ol  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Kducation  from  September.  1879,  In  Sep- 
tember. 18S2.  He  is  ajtierulier  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  and  E.  M. 
Jarrett  Chapter.  R.  A.  M.,  at  this  place,  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
latter,  and  also  connected  w  ith  Apollo  Commamlery,  of  Chicago. 

ARCHELAUS  Co  WARNER,  dealer  in  real  estate  and  in- 
surance agent.  Knglewood.  was  born  at  I  .cKoy,  ( lenesec  Co.,  N.  V., 

in  1817.  lie  was  for  a  iiutnbci  .f  '  1: -  c  n|i!'  \ !.•■;  in  Mercantile 
business  at  the  town  ol  Hush,  Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  for 
twelve  years  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1 8; 3  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  as  an  accountant  with  the 
Kagle  Works  Manufacturing  Company,  receiving  an  interest  three 
years  later.  In  1 865  he  closed  out  ami  engaged  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness, closing  out  in  1875.  Mr.  Warner  moved  to  Englevood  in 
18(17,  and  in  connection  with  other  pursuits,  carried  on  a  coal  yard 
at  this  place  up  to  1 877,  when  he  retired  from  business.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  he  become  associated  with  C.  I>.  Perry,  an  extensive 
builder  ami  real  estate  dealer,  and  manages  the  office  affairs,  etc., 
in  connection  with  his  insurance  and  real  estate  business.  Mr. 
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Warner  has  taken  much  interest  in  nutter*  Of  education,  and  for 
the  past  thirtv-cight  vcars  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  an<]  is  .me  of  the  organisers  of  the  E«gljr»rontl  IM- 
rtta,  Sons  of  Temperance.  He  is  a  member  Of  tlic  OfHiNM 
l'rcsbytcrian  Church,  ami  has  been  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school 
for  sixteen  years. 

E.MMOK  T.  WEBB,  a  native  of  Columbiana  County.  Ohio, 
came  West  with  his  parents  to  Iowa  when  ipiiie  young,  lie  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Wot  Liberty,  fovea 
In  Hoj  he  came  to  Chicago  and  attended  school  six  years,  moved 
to  Hlue  Island.  III.,  following  agricultural  pursuits_and  during  a 
portion  of  this  time  attended  Cook  County  Normal  .-coool,  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  1870,  after  which  he  attended  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  two  years.  In  the  spring  ol  1872  he  came  to  the 
town  n(  l-akc.  and  was  principal  of  the  Fortythird-slrcct  School 
for  seven  month* ;  then  of  Ihe  Graham  School  up  to  the  spring  of 
1SS0.  lie  look  an  active  interest  in  the  erection  of,  and  suggested 
the  name  by  which  it  is  now  designated.  On  leaving  it  he  began 
teaching  shorthand  tie  tachygraphy  and  mathematics  in  the  Metnr 
politan  Itusincss  College,  Chicago,  and  in  took  charge  of  the 
short  hand  department.  In  September,  iSSj.  he  accepted  the 
principjlship  of  the  Pullman  School,  town  of  l„ikc.  which  posi. 
tion  he  held  until  his  death.  January  o..  |S*4,  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Reform  Spelling  AimriMlWI.  Chicago. 
Mr.  Webb  had  resided  at  Englewood  since  1S75. 

I'.  A.  WESTUEKC.  contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in 
Sweden  Sc|«ember  2S,  1846,  and  there  learned  the  trade  ol  cap 
penter  and  also  cabinet-maker.  In  iStn)  he  immigrated  to  this 
country,  and  worked  for  a  lime  as  a  carpenter  in  the  Southern 
States."  Mr.  WestU-rg  came  to  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1*71  anil 
was  employed  at  his  trade.  In  March,  1.S74,  he  moved  to  Englc- 
wood.  and  for  three  years  held  the  position  of  foreman  with  Rus- 
sell k  Smith,  extensive  contractors  and  builders.  In  1S77  he  em- 
barked in  business  for  himself,  and  is  now  one  ol  the  largest  con- 
tractor, in  this  place  He  ha>,  during  his  business  career  at  this 
place,  erected  some  of  the  m<M  prominent  residences  and  business 
blocks  in  Englewood.  When  Mr.  Westherg  came  10  this  place  be 
had  little  or  no  means,  and  has  by  his  energy  and  industry  built  up 
a  large  business  and  accumulated  considerable  property.  He  docs 
all  kinds  of  general  contracting  and  building  work,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  some  forty  men. 

JAMES  E.  WHITE,  superintendent  of  railway  mail  service, 
is  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  V.,  anil  at  twelve  years  of  age  came 
West,  locating  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  I S55,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  brick  mason.  In  May.  1.V1I.  he  enlisted  in  Company  I.  Jd 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  January,  1862.  was  transferred  to  Com- 
pany 11.  tyth  Iowa.  He  was.  during  the  siege  of  Vkks. 
burg,  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant:  tu  hirst  Lieutenant  after 
the  battle  of  Atlanta,  and  suhsv<|ucnlly  to  Captain — serving  until 
mustered  out  July  2$,  [M6,  In  March,  iSOo,  Captain  White  was 
appointed  route  agent,  (\  S.  mail  service,  on  the  C.  &.  N.  W.  R. 
k.  ;  was  subsequently  made  railway  post-oHicc  clerk  ;  then  chief 
clerk  in  tluit  department,  and  in  November,  1^75,  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  I  le  came  to  Chicago  in  lS71.:ind  since  I S74 
has  maile  his  home  at  Englewood.  He  is  a  mcmlier  of  the  Engle- 
wond  Veteran  Club. 

H.  0.  WILSON  waslx^n  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1846.  and 
when  young  MCOmnatlkal  his  parents  to  Orange  County.  N.  V. 
In  July.  1 SO2.  he  enlisted  in  Company  I).  iSth  New  York  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  was  subsequently  detailed  to  railroad  service  in 
the  South,  where  he  served  some  eighteen  months.  In  iSfij  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  embarked  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  until  burned  out  in  the  great  lire  of  I&7I. 
He  was  after  the  fire  connected  with  the  tirm  of  Sauvc  &  Wilson, 
liipior  dealers,  for  four  years,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  his 
partner,  and  carried  on  business  alone  up  to  l98o.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
made  his  home  at  Englewood  since  1*73.  He  opened  the  Sherwood 
House  at  that  lime,  and  carried  it  on  up  10  luly,  1S77.  He  has 
been  in  the  liquor  business  ever  since,  at  Engfewimd.  until  August 
of  lS$3.  he  established  the  Commercial  Club,  of  which  he  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  He  carries  on  an  oyster  house  in  connection 
with  the  club. 

F.  A  WOODBURY,  attorney  at  law.  with  office  at  07  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Uardncr.  Me.,  and  received  his  early 
cdueation  at  llodcn.  Me.  He  came  West  at  the  age  of  iwenty-four 
ycars.  locating  in  Englewood  in  September.  iROij  He  continued 
his  law  studies  at  Union  Law  College,  Chicago,  graduating  in  1S70. 
and  was  at  that  time  admitted  to  the  liar.  He  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  in  Chicago  Mr.  Woodburv  is  a  member  of  the  A, 
F.  &  A.  M..  and  E.  M.  Jarrett  Chapter,  it,  A  M  ,  Eiqrje 
and  Apollo  l  onimaiidi  ry,  Chii.igo.  He  is  :iUn  ODC  ol  the  lilM 
KienilK-rsuf  the  EuglewooJ  Citizens'  Association. 


NORM  AIA'll.l.K. 


Normalville  is  the  post-office  name  of  a  settlement 
extending  front  Sixty-fifth  to  Seventy' first  Street,  and 
from  a  line  west  of  the  Normal  School  to  Hyde  Park 
Township.  The  location  is  on  a  table-land,  some  six 
feet  above  the  western  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  and  like 
the  other  vicinities  hereabouts  is  supplied  with  lake 
water.  Three  years  ago  there  were  here  only  the  Nor- 
mal School  building,  together  with  a  few  suburban 
homes;  now  it  is  well  built  up,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  southern  suburbs. 

The  Nonnalville  post-office  was  established  in  1872, 
with  the  present  Postmaster,  McClintock,  in  charge. 

The  first  business  bouses  in  the  neighborhood  were 
Dr.  Arnold's  drug  store,  the  post-office  store,  and  the 
grocery  stores  of  Huseand  Dahlgreen. 

The  settlement  of  Normalvillc  may  be  said  to  date 
hack  to  187 1,  when  a  few  dwellings  only  stood  on  its 
present  site.  Dr.  Arnold,  William  Benedict,  F.  Denton, 
Luce  Hicks,  L  W.  Heck,  Thomas  Edwards,  and  a  few 
others  were  among  the  settlers  at  that  period.  There 
were  in  all  seven  houses  between  Sixty-seventh  and 
Seventy-first  streets,  west  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad.  The  Brennan,  Huse  and  Nurse  families 
settled  on  Webster  Avenue,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seventieth 
Street,  in  1869.  The  Kimball  family,  also  early  resi- 
dents here,  lived  on  the  Vincennes  road  ;  Peter  Dralli- 
gan,  a  Hollander,  resided  west  of  Normal  as  early  as 
1S60.  while  east  of  the  railroad  a  few  small  houses  or 
cabins  were  standing  in  1852. 

When  Mr.  Bartlett,  Sr..  visited  the  district  m  1^54. 
he  stood  on  the  line  of  Sixtv-sixth  Street,  and  looking 
south  saw  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which  led  him  to 
form  the  conclusion  that  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  were 
not  worth  twetuv-five  cents  per  acre.  In  later  years  he 
selected  the  heart  of  this  very  territory  for  his  residence, 
and  retracts  his  statement  of  1854.  that  he  who  would 
build  a  house  on  this  prairie  waste  would  not  M 
Not  1  me  of  the  earl  v  settlers,  in  his  brightest  day  dreams, 
could  picture  the  physical  change  which  a  quarter  «* 
century  has  effected ;  even  in  1873  lhwe  wcre  f<iw  , 
could  form  a  conception  of  what  modern  enterprise  ana 
taste  has  done  for  this  favored  suburb.  To  the  mdustn 
and  ability  of  C  D,  Perry  and  D.  W.  Storrs  a  collection 
of  private' residences  has  been  brought  into 
How  their  labors  were  recognized  is  l»est  told  a)  m 
present  importance  of  the  place. 

ln  a  communication  to  the  Chicago  Inter  OC«B, 
June  24.  1883,  the  contributor,  speaking  of  Normal" 
says:  "  In  population  the  figures  arc  not  at  »Bj«wn, 
unless  the  eve,  marshaling  the  upsprinKmg  streets,  can 
take  the  census— the  whole  town  has  risen  up 
last  census,  and  approximates  a  thousand  new  uiwn- 
itants  this  year.    In  libraries,  culture  and  means  in  u 
couragement  of  all  adornments  of  civilization,  we  to  j 
munitv  is  among  the  foremost  of  suburbs. 
Among  the  new  householders  may  be  mentione J  mc 
following  substantial  citizens:  Byrus  F.  SuS& 
L,  Berry.  S.  II.  Wright,  Thomas  B.  Seavev  LM.  »~ 
son.  Lee  Haas.  R.  W'!  Dobson,  S.  W.  W  heeler.  A.  & 

Dunham.  Dr.  A.  W,    Freeman,    Mt'l>b',nuVnhotT 

Bart.m.  E.  IV.  Prcacott,  W.  C  Dodge,  George  Mi«c >> J 
Martin  B.  Bush,  R.  T.  lames.  R.  L  Warren,  J  >•  ^  ' 
Asa  Swift.  Albert  White.  J.  A.  Bartlett.  I.  W.  Job » 
I.  M.  Spooner,  |amcs  R.  Paul.  M.  K.  <-"5J*S 
llav.  lames  A.  Curtis*.  Henry  dill.  J.  J-  ^'d«t,t'  ' 
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Hemmingway,  L.  H.  Moore,  M.  F.  Hallowell,  A.  S. 
Smith,  George  H.  Eichelbergcr,  M.  P.  A.  Guthrie,  H. 
C.  Brainard.  K.  K.  Brown,  J.  G.  Richardson,  1).  Bru- 
baker,  Thomas  Edwards,  M  A.  Eeeson.  Isaiah  S.  Raisor, 
George  A.  Redmond,  R.  A.  Lambert,  C  H.  Foster,  Otis 

Hall,  .Simon  P.  Stahl,  Sproule,  S.  R.  Scott,  C.  Husc, 

John  F.  Quinn,   McClinlock,  Colonel  Malley,  I). 

W.  Storrs,  and  others. 

THE  N't  IK  MA  L  SCHOOL. 

During  the  years  1865-66  complaints  against  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  educational  work  done 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  were  many  and 
serious.  In  the  latter  year  Professor  John  F.  Ebcrhart  re- 
ported to  the  County  Board  in  favor  of  a  teachers' 
training-school.    The  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and 


month,  the  Supervisors  visited  the  various  villages  from 
which  propositions  had  been  received,  and  one  week 
later  the  vote  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows ;  Engle- 
wood,  twenty-five;  Blue  Island,  thirteen;  Norwood,  nine. 
The  site  being  thus  finally  chosen  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  school,  work  was  at  once  begun.  The 
citizens  of  Englewood  gave  $25,000  in  cash  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which,  valued  at  §2,000  per 
acre,  was  donated  by  L  W.  Beck.  The  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost,  when  completed,  of  $95,000,  from 
plans  drawn  by  J.  K.  W  iuchel,  architect,  who  also  super- 
intended their  construction. 

Professor  Wenlworth  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
school,  a  position  he  lilted  with  marked  ability  from 
1867  to  his  death  in  1S82.  He  was  succeeded  by  Francis 
W,  Parker,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  who  resigned  his  position 
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NOR%fAL  SCHOOL. 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  heartily  recommended  the  proposed  measure, 
the  Committee  on  Education,  in  December,  1866.  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  County  Normal  and  Training- 
SchooL  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  authorized  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
was  empowered  to  receive  propositions  from  the  several 
villages  and  towns  of  the  county  regarding  the  location 
of  the  school  buildings.  Blue  Island,  Lyons,  Richton 
anil  Harlem  at  once  became  bidders  for  the  institution, 
and  each  made  favorable  proposals  setting  forth  its  ad- 
vantages. Blue  Island  was  finally  selected  as  the  site, 
and  in  September,  1867.  the  first  normal  school  of  Cook 
County  was  inaugurated,  with  Professor  1).  S.  Went- 
worth as  principal, 

In  December,  1S68.  the  question  of  the  permanent 
location  of  the  school  was  brought  Iwfore  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  deferred  final  action  in  the  matter  until 

March  of  the  following  year.    On  the  12th  of  that 


STUDENTS'  HALL. 

as  supervisor  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  took 
charge  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  January  1,  1883. 

The  school,  which  is  designed  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  work  in  the  public  schools  in  the  county,  is 
divided  into  four  grades  or  classes,  three  of  which  do 
academical  work,  while  the  fourth  or  highest  class  study 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching 
in  the  public  school  which  is  attached  to  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  Normal  school.  This  class  now  numbers 
one  hundred,  twenty-five  of  which  have  Ihcii  teachers. 
The  public  school  belongs  to  Englewood  District  No.  2, 
Pupils  living  within  this  district  can  attend  the  school 
free  of  any  charge,  while  those  outside  of  the  prescribed 
boundaries  are  charged  an  admission  fee  of  $25  per 
annum.  The  attendance  in  this  department  in  1882  was 
175;  in  1883,  275. 

The  school  depends  for  its  financial  support  upon 
the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  tuition  fees  already 
mentioned,  which  amount  to  about  $2,000  a  year. 

Graduates  receive  a  certificate  for  teaching  from  the 
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County  Superintendent,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  of  the  Normal,  which  are  valid  in  the  county, 
but  not  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education  to  "rant  certificates  of  graduation  only  after 
the  mo-;t  thorough  and  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  can- 
didate can  govern  and  teach  an  ordinary  school.  The 
members  of  the  training  class  are  required  to  teach  or 
to  observe  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  skilled  teacher  for 
one  hour  each  day  during  the  year.  There  is  also  in 
the  school  a  kindergarten  training  class,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Chicago  Kroebel  Society,  uf  which  Mrs.  K. 
\V.  Blatchford  is  the  president.  It  is  proposed  to  carry 
Frocbel's  plan  of  teaching  through  the  entire  course, 
thus  ;;c.  i  \i>  the  p  pils  the  full  b<  ncfits  of  this  mosl 
admirable  system  of  instructing  the  young. 

In  order  to  better  accommodate  students  from  a  dis- 
tance in  the  County  and  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  the  school  at  a  minimum  cost.  Students' 
Hall,  a  hands' line  brick  structure,  has  been  erected  near 
to  the  Normal  building,  where  board  is  furnished  at 
from  S.?.oo  to  S.)  5o  per  week.  The  matron  of  the  Hall 
is  Mrs.  Weiuworth,  widow  of  the  late  lamented  principal. 

All  students  living  in  Cook  Countv,  ami  who  intend 
to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  who  promise  to  give- 
Cook  County  the  benefit  of  their  services  after  thev 
shall  have  finished  their  course,  are  entitled  to  admis- 
sion  to  the  Normal  free  of  charge;  those  outside  the 
county  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  an- 
num. Pupils  who  are  tegular  graduates  of  a  grammar 
school  are  admitted  to  class  "  D  "  of  the  Normal,  and 
then  passed  to  the  higher  classes  "  C  "  and  "  H,"  after 
having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  for 
promotion  to  the  "A"  class,  or  professional  training 
class.  Graduates  of  colleges,  or  of  four-years  course  in 
high  schools,  and  promoted  members  of  the  "  B  "  class 
of  the  Normal,  are  eligible. 

Industrial  education  is  also  made  a  prominent  feat- 
ure; four  rooms  are  devoted  to  hand  work,  two  to 
moulding  in  clay  and  sand,  one  to  wood  work,  and  one 
to  miscellaneous  work.  The  other  rooms  are  devoted 
to  experimental  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  zoology  and 
mineralogy. 

Belonging  to  and  surrounding  the  school  are  twenty 
acres  of  beautiful  land,  part  of  which  is  set  apart  for  a 
play  ground,  a  portion  to  a  horticultural  garden,  and 
the  remainder  to  forestry. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  institution  arc  as  follows: 
Francis  W.  Parker,  principal;  H.  H.  Straight,  teacher  of 
Science  and  industrial  education;  W.  C.  Dodge,  professor 
of  chemistry  and  physics;  F.leanor  Worthington,  teacher 
of  history  and  literature:  W.  W.  Spcer,  mathematics; 
Sflttly  J.  Rice,  language;  Helen  R.  Mont  fort,  drawing; 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  kindergarten;  Mrs.  Frank  S 
Parker  elocution;  Miss  Lelia  Patridge,  gymnastics; 
Vr  ,  ye'  l'r,nc'Pal  of  tr|c  grammar  school;  Cora 
M.  Wheeler,  teacher  in  the  grammar  school;  Mary  \ 
Speer,  primary  methods;  Sarah  F,.  Griswold  and  Louise 
E.  Letghton,  teachers  in  primary  school;  George  W  Fit/, 
head  mechanic.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  18X4 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  department  were  as  follows- 
Grammar  and  primary,  three  hundred;  kindergarten 
trammg-class,  twenty-four;  kindergarten  pupils,  fifty;  in 
the  normal  school,  two  hundred  and  seventy;  total  num- 
ber in  attendance,  six  hundred  and  forty. 

BtCK  Park.— This  tract  of  ground,  which  was  platted 

m,  ^7''  rV  P-art  °f  then,>rth  "alf  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  21,  Township  38,  Range  14  excc-Dt 

bvCM?  if  rwalrT'y  B^llioned'  were  donated 

In  ,l„  ,u  ,  ,  Usc  of  ll,e  normal  scho"1  building. 
In  i87I  the  work  of  converting  the  platted  portion  into 


a  park  was  begun.  Driveways  were  laid  out,  shade 
trees  planted,  and  an  artesian  well  was  completed  during 
that  year.  The  panic  of  1873,  however,  and  the  busi- 
ness depression  which  followed,  prevented  Mr.  Beck 
from  then  carrying  out  his  plans  regarding  this  beautiful 
section  of  Englewood,  and  until  1875  nothing  more  ms 
done.  With  the  revival  of  good  times  at  that  period, 
work  was  again  commenced,  and  the  vicinity  soon  began 
to  assume  the  form  and  beauty  which  it  now  bears, 
while  it  still  shares  in  that  remarkable  prosperity  which 
has  visited  Normalville  within  the  past  few  years. 

NORMAI.V1U.E  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

ROBERT  AITCHISON,  president  of  ihc  Robert  Aitchfeoo 
Performed  Metal  Company  ;  works  at  South  Chicago,  and  city  of 
fite  in  Chicago.  I  hc  factory  was  built  in  1874.  The  building  for 
the  perforated  work  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  i>  toxiuo 
feet  in  area,  with  engine  ;ind  Ixuler  room  20125;  Mun-rium, 
35.VI;  ;  thirty-six  men  work  in  this  department  undrr  ill*  >u. 
iH.-rin1endrn4.-R  of  Andrew  I'.,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Aitchison.  The 
foundry  is  ■  frjime  building  65x100  feel  in  area,  with  capacity  ci 
three  tons  of  iron  per  day  ;  here  twenty  men  arc  employed  in  the 
mamifaclure  of  plate  work,  grates,  fenders  and  summer  fronts, 
under  the  superintendence  of  A.  Dryvlale,  In  Ihe  japanning 
room.  20x20,  three  men  are  employed.  'I  he  officers  of  the  mni- 
pany  are:  Robert  Aitchison.  president;  John  McAVade.  vice- 
president  ;  Robert  I).  Aitchi-son,  secretary  ;  A.  It.  Candili  tress" 
urer ;  A.  I).  Aitchison.  superintendent  perforating  works;  An- 
drew Drysilale.  superintendent  foundry.  The  business  al  tliri 
company  has  grown  front  small  beginnings  in  Chicago  to  ils  pres. 
ent  large  proportions  in  South  Chicago,  and  from  lime  to  limr  Us 
Capacity  will  have  to  lie  increased  to  meet  the  growing  demands  •« 
its  manufacture,  whic  h  reaches  every  State  and  Territory,  South 
America,  the  Mexican  mining  regions  and  Canada.  KAOCfl 
Aitchison  was  born  in  Berwickshire.  Scotland,  October  27.  iSjcs 
He  lived  in  Edinburgh  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  learning 
the  trade  of  machinist,  he  worked  (our  years  at  his  trade  in  Glas- 
gow. Coming  to  the  I'nited  States  in  1S52,  he  worked  sometime 
in  New  York  City  and  Ontario  County.  S.  V..  and  in  if  ?1  ™» 
to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  in  the  Architectural  Iron  W  orks  seven 
years,  for  John  Clark  &  Son.  He  was  then  employed  not  and  J 
half  years  in  the  manufacture  of  smut  machines,  ;dler  which  he 
began  the  Manufacture  of  perforated  metal  in  in  Chkagu. 

and  continued  iherr  until  the  firm's  removal  to  South  Chicago. 

JOHN  A.  BARTI.ETT.  real  estate  agent,  office  21  Otis 
Block,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Oxford,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass..  anil 
was  reared  in  Webster,  Yass.,  where  his  father  was  engaged  ia  the 
mamifaclure  of  machinerv  and  where  he  learned  the  traiie  «l  rtu- 
chinist,  following lhat  occupation  some  year*.  He  came  W  ot « 
the  age  of  twenty-five  and  located  in  Chicago  in  1854.  and  «W 
for  some  fifteen  vears  eigaged  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  *_it- 
nes».  In  tftjO  he  cmbarVd  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Ran- 
lett  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  wholesale  manufacture  ol  »"•'" 
and  shoes  on  a  large  scale  at  Chicago,  and  only  ceased  that  hese 
ness  on  account  of  continued  ill  health.  He  has  resided  al 
malville  since  April.  1880.  lie  han.lles  considerable  Englew««S 
and  Normalville  real  estate,  making  a  specialty  of  that  property. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Englewood  Citizens'  Association. 

WILLIAM  C.  nODCK  was  born  in  Oswego  County  N. V, 
in  184S     When  he  was  six  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Har- 
rington. Cook  Co.,  III.,  where  he  was  educated.    I  he"',  lot" 
season,  and  in  the  State  Reform  School  of  Wisconsin,  he  taut™; 
In  1869  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Lake,  and  attended 
County  Normal,  where  in  September.  IS71,  he  org.-m.mi  the  pre- 
paratory department,  and  for  a  year  hail  charge  of  it.    I"  '».- 
taught  in  the  Englewood  High  School.     I"  1^73  hc  FBTT 
Cornell  ITniversity,  N.  V.,  and  also  Columbia  Scliwd  of  .Mtne, 
studying  at  each  nearly  a  year.    Mr.  Hodge-  subsequently  went  < 
Colorailo.  where  he  engaged  in  mining  pursuits.     Returning  - 
Illinois  he  had,  during  1875-76.  charge  of  the  public  schools  01  i.a- 
Orange,  anil  for  two  years  of  the  schools  of  Hraidwood,  l™[5* 
Hodge,  in  lanuary,  1S70.  took  charge  of  the  preparatory  ami  sci- 
ence departments  in  the  Cook  County  Normal,  ami  is  now  [  1 
fessor  of  physics,  an.l  chemistry.    He  is  a  deservedly  ■ 
teacher.    For'  eighl  months  he  'was  acting  principal.  M™* 
illness  of  and  I  short  time  subsequent  to.  the  death  of  the  late  1™- 
lessor  Wentworth.  in  1333. 

A.  S.  DUNHAM,  secretary  of  the  C.     W.  I.  K 
native  of  Northticld.  Washington  Co.,  Vt.  H 
past  twenty-four  years  engaged  in  railroad  business, 
he  entered'  the  employ  of  the  P.,  I  t.  W.  &  C  K.  R.  lo ■' 
burgh,  I'enn.     He  was  employed  in  various  capacities  on  that  £ 
and  its  branches,  and  when  he  ceased  bis  connection 


„  R.  Co.,  »  a 

He  has  been  * 
When  a  K? 
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them  ...1  .  assist  ml  audit,  r  1  f  the  P..  >  \  St.  L.  K.  K.  I  ..  Mr. 
Dunham  came  to  Chicago  in  February,  1873,  with  what  is  now  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.  Co.  Me  has  filled  the  positions  of  auditor  and 
«MH!l  passenger  agent,  and  is  DOW  secretary  ol  the  company:  i* 
also  secretary  of  the  C.  \  W.  I.  K.  R.  Co.,  to  which  he  wax  ap- 
pointed May  t.  1SS2,  and  secretary  of  the  Belt  Line  road  of  Chi- 
cago, having  received  the  latter  appointment  in  March.  1**3.  Mr. 
Dunham  has  made  his  home  at  Norinalvillc  since  April.  isSs,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Citizens'  Assm  ialion  of  Englcwood. 

RUIN  1'.  FOWI.KR,  manufacturer  of  mattresses,  spring  beds, 
etc.,  is  a  native  of  Butler  County.  I'cnn.,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  located  in  Chicago,  in  1S65.  lie  at  that  time  entered  the 
employ  of  Allen,  Mackey  \  Co.,  dealers  in  house  furnishing  goods. 
He  remained  in  their  employ  about  eleven  years,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  he  had  full  charge  of  the  bedding  de- 
partment. In  1S76  he  engaged  in  his  present  business  in  company 
with  S.  II.  Wright,  whose  interest  he  bought  out  in  September. 
1882.  Mr.  Fowler"*  business  is  growing  rapidly,  and  he  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  forty  hands  at  his  factory.  Mr  Fowler  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Furniture.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chicago. 
He  has  resided  at  Normalville  since  the  spring  of  1S78. 

JOHN  S.  KENDALL,  president  of  the  National  School  Fur- 
nishing  Comjiany,  was  born  at  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  in  1S41.  and  when 
young  his  parents  moved  to  lleloit,  Wis.  He  was  educated  jn  il)e 
schools  of  that  place  and  at  Melon  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
June,  tSfi2.  In  September  following,  he  enlisted  in  Company  II. 
22d  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  Two  and  a  half  years  later  he 
»,is  pr.»ni<rd  t»  Second  Lieutenant  tnd  issigned  t>  1  ompany  C, 
48th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  six  months  after  made 
First  Lieutenant,  serving  until  March,  |8<>6.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  St.  l-ouis.  was  employed  in  school  furniture  business  as  a 
salesman,  and  in  t 870  took  the  St.  I.ouis  agency  of  the  National 
School  Furniture  Company.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1872,  and 
has  since  been  associated  with  this  company,  first  as  general 
manager,  ami  since  the  fall  of  1S81  as  president.  Many  improve- 
mcnts  in  school  apparatus  have  been  made  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kendall,  among  them  Kendall's  tellurian  globe,  which  is  now 
largely  in  use  in  this  country  and  being  introduced  in  Kurope.  Mr. 
Kendall  has  resided  at  Normalvillc  since  the  spring  of  I8S0.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Englewond  Citizens'  Association,  and  the 
r'nglewood  Veteran  Club. 

WILSON  F.  M<  CLINTOCK,  merchant,  was  born  in  Lyons 
Township,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  in  1S44,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  In 
July.  1862.  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  127th  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  mustered  out  in  June,  tSf.5,  after  wl.ich  he  re- 
turned to  the  farm  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in  Cok 
County  until  about  1S72.  when  he  went  to  Pawnee  County.  Neb., 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  lie  was 
also  for  two  vcars  Postmaster  at  TilT's  Uraneh.  Returning  F'.asi  in 
April,  1876,  he  located  in  Englcwood,  where  for  six  months  he  car- 
ried on  a  grocery  business,  then  moved  to  Normalville,  where  he 
carries  a  nice  stock  of  dry  goods,  etc.  He  also  owns  considerable 
property  in  this  locality,  and  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
improvemnt  of  the  same.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  in  con- 
nection with  other  pursuits  been  Postmaster  .11  this  place,  since 
liecember  19.  187S.  He  is  the  son  of  Wilson  McChntuck,  who 
came  to  Chicago  in  18.13  nnd  was  one  of  the  lirst  street  com- 
missioners of  that  city. 

EDWIN  S.  METCALF,  attorney  at  law,  office,  room  35. 
164  l-a  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  was  born'  March  25.  1842.  in  Wash- 
ington, Orange  Co.  Vt.  He  entered  the  high  school  at  Rutland. 
Vt,  and  in  lS6t  he  enlisted  ami  served  for  three  years  in  the  Union 
Army.  He  participated  in  the  engagements  around  Helper's  Ferry, 
but  was  on  detached  duty  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  serv- 
ice.  which  expired  in  18114.  After  he  was  mustered  out.  he  pro- 
ceeded to  I. a  Crosse.  Wis.,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  months, 
and  then  settled  in  Boston,  Mass..  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
music.  In  1807,  he  was  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cambridge,  and  while  there  was  musical  director  of  several 
church  choirs.  In  |86g  he  went  to  Europe  and  settled  in  l.eipsic. 
He  entered  the  University,  took  a  course  of  music,  graduated 
therefrom  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  received  a  diploma.  lie 
then  remained  abroad  one  year  perfecting  himself  in  music,  anil 
studying  the  Italian  language.  In  1872  he  returned  to  Boston,  and 
there  followed  the  teaching  of  music,  etc.,  devoting  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  upon  his  removal  to  Chicago,  where  in 
1 87c}  he  opened  a  school  of  music  and  art.  he  entered  the  Union 
College  of  Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  March,  1881,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engages)  in  active  practice.  Mr.  Mctcalf 
has  resided  in  Normalville  since  1S80.  Foe  about  a  year  he  taught 
rhetoric,  music,  etc..  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  lie 
lakes  an  active  interest  in  municipal  politics  and  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. In  1883  he  was  appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the 
town  of  Lake,  and  is  the  present  incumbent. 


FRANCIS  WAV  LAND  PARKKR.  principal  of  Cook  County 
Normal,  was  born  October  9.  1837,  in  the  town  of  Bedford  (near 
Manchester).  N.  II.  He  came  of  a  race  of  scholars  and  teachers. 
1 1  is  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  was  librarian  of  I  lai  vard  Col- 
lege. His  father  died  when  Francis  was  but  six  year*  of  age,  and  at 
eight  the  hoy  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  A  farmer  he  could  not  and  would  not  be.  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  broke  his  bonds.  For  the  next  four  sears 
he  worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do.  going  to  vhonJ 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  Subsequently  he  obtained  his 
first  school;  it  was  at  Corscr  Hill,  Rosea  wen  (now  Webster),  and 
he  was  paid  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and  for  several  years  he 
taught  in  the  schools  of  New-  England.  In  the  fall  of  1859.  he 
took  charge  of  the  graded  school  at  Carrollton.  III.,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  when  he  started  for 
the  Fast,  where  he  was  at  once  enrolled  as  a  private  in  the  4th  New 
Hampshire  Regiment,  lie  lought  all  through  the  war.  became 
Lieutenant,  Captain.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Brevet-Colonel.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  throat  and  chin  at  battle  of  I  iecp  Bottom,  August 
to.  1864;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  at  Magnolia.  N. 
C,  and  released  just  as  peace  was  declared.  Then  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  regiment  he  returned  to  New'  Hampshire,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  in  August,  1865.  Although  many  (ine  oilers  presented 
themselves  in  various  businesses,  he  preferred  to  leach,  and  accepted 
the  principalship  of  the  North  (irammar  School  of  Manchester,  N. 
1 1  .  and  held  the  position  three  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
I  K  .  ion,  <  >hio,  in  1S60,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  district  No. 
I.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  principal  of  the  Dayton 
Normal  School,  a  position  he  held  for  two  years,  being  then  elected 
assistant  superintendent  of  city  schools.  To  consult  the  highest 
authorities  in  teaching,  he  went  totiermany  in  the  fall  of  1872.  and 
entered  King  William's  University,  at  ilerlin,  for  a  two  years 
course  in  philosophy,  history,  anil  |iedagogics.  tin  his  return  to 
America  he  took  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  ttuincy,  Mass., 
which  position  he  held  for  five  years  with  great  credit.  In  18S0 
he  went  to  Boston,  having  accepted  the  position  of  sti|>ervisor,  anil 
at  the  expiration  of  his  time  (two  years)  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term.  In  <  >ctober,  tS82.  Colonel  Parker  received  an  urgent  call  to  the 
principalship  of  Cook  County  Normal  School.  In  December  he 
resigned  his  position  in  Boston,  and  upon  the  1st  day  of  |anuary, 
1883,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  Cook  County  Normal. 

HON.  HILON  A.  PARKER  was  born  in  Jefferson  County.  N. 
Y.,  in  1S41,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  place.  In  July, 
1S62,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  [Oth  New  York  Artillery,  subse- 
quently was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and  mustered  out 
w  ith  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  in  July.  1B05.  In  i860  he  began 
to  study  for  the  profession  of  engineer  and  surveyor.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  Ix-canie  connected  with  the  C,  R.  I.  A:  I".  R.  R.  was 
employed  on  construction  work  in  Iowa  up  to  1S77,  when  he  was 
appointed  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Division  C..  Is.  I.  \  P.  R.  R.,  a 
position  which  he  now  holds,  making  his  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Parker  has  resided  at  Normalville  since  July.  1S77.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Englcwood  Veteran  Club,  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  the  vcars  |8si-82,  |„  ,|ie  fall  of  18S2  he  was  elected  on 
the  Republican  ticket  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  Irotn  the 
Second  District. 

lAMFs  PITT  AW  AY  was  born  in  1839  in  Wclford.  C.louccs- 
tcrsnire,  Fngland,  being  one  of  ten  children  of  Edmund  and  Alice 
lll.irrisi  Pitlawav.  Having  received  an  academic  education  in 
Wclford,  young  Pitlawav  was  regularly  indentured  to  the  grocery 
business,  which  in  one  branch  or  another  he  has  since  followed.  In 
1865  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
obtained  employment  as  salesman  in  his  line  In  i8bnhcwcnt 
Kick  to  Fngland,  and  in  1872  again  came  to  Chicago,  taking  the 
position  of  tea-buyer  in  a  grocery  house.  In  1875  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  in  187.8  bought  out  the  Great 
China  Tea  Company,  which  he  still  ow  ns.  His  first  wife  died  in 
1S73.  leaving  four  daughters.  In  1S76  he  married  Nellie  Lynch, 
of  Chicago,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of  Irish  parentage.  They 
have  three  children,  of  whom  two  arc  sons — Frederick  Dale.  !>orn 
in  187S,  and  George  Edmund,  born  in  tSSi.  They  are  attendants 
at  the  services  of  Prof.  Swing's  Central  Church,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Normal  in  April,  1882. 

ASA  R.  SWIFT,  superintendent  telegraph  department  C.  K. 
I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co..  was  born  at  Phelps.  Ontario  Co..  N.  V..  in 
1837.  and  began  the  study  of  telegraphy  in  1855  with  the  New- 
York.  Albany  \  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  at  Canandaigua.  N. 
V  Early  in  1858  he  came  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employment 
of  John  F.  Tracey,  president  of  the  C.  R.  1.  \  P.  R.  R.  Co,  as 
operator  and  clerk,  remaining  with  him  eight  years.  In  August, 
18(17,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Swift  has 
made  his  home  at  Normalville  since  May.  :880. 
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SOUTH  LYNN 

South  Lynn  lies  between  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- 
seventh  streets,  and  Western  and  Ashland  avenues.  It 
was  platted  in  1870.  hut  has  never  grown  rapidly  and 
to-day  has  only  a  few  residents,  It  has  a  school  but  no 
churches. 

AUISL'RN. 

Auburn  is  a  vicinity  at  the  corner  of  Wallace  and 
Seventv-sixth  streets,  and  beginning  between  the  tracks 
of  the  Western  Indiana  and  the  Rock  Island  railroads. 
It  was  platted  in  1872  and  is  now  a  growing  suburban 
settlement.  The  Abbott  Baggy  &  Carriage  Manufact- 
uring Company  have  built  a  large  four-story  factory 
here  which  will  be  in  operation  by  the  spring  of  1884. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  vicinity  were  the  Schafers, 
Schorlings,  Suthcrlands,  Henkcrvilles,  Deercups, 
Schultzs  and  Meeters.  Of  the  last  named  family,  Mr. 
Meeters.  Sr.,  died  in  1851).  The  first  post-office  here 
was  known  as  Cummorn,  and  was  established  in  1850, 
with  Mr.  Schafer,  of  the  Ten  Mile  House,  Postmaster. 


In  March,  1883,  the  name  was  changed  to  Auburn;  T. 
J.  Nelson  is  the  present  Postmaster, 

The  Auburn  Public  School  was  erected  in  1876. 
under  the  authority  of  school  directors,  August  Scher- 
ring,  Frank  T.  Hayncs,  and  Mathcw  Cock.  The 
building  is  large  and  commodious  in  its  arrangement 
being  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was$i5,ooo.  The 
trains  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago  k 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago.  Lonisvilte  &  New  Albany, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  Railroads  jkiss  through  the 
place,  affording  the  best  of  facilities  for  reaching  the 
city  at  all  times. 

SOUTH  BRIGHTON. 

South  Brighton  lies  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Forty- 
third  streets  and  west  of  Western  Avenue.  It  is  quite 
a  little  settlement.  The  Moran  Public  School  is  located 
here.  *  . 

Arnoldsvillc.  or  New  City,  isthatportion  of  the  town 
of  Lake  lying  west  and  south  of  the  Slock  Yards;  it  «s 
rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  in  growth  and  pros- 
perity'fully  keeps  pace  with  other  portions  of  the  town. 


HISTORY  OF  LAKE  VIEW  TOWNSHIP. 


The  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  what  is  now 
North  Chicago,  with  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
present  town  of  Lake  View,  is  so  intimately  connected 
as  to  form  almost  the  same  topic.  It  is  quite  well  known 
that  the  huts  built  by  the  Clybournc  family  narrowly 
escaped  being  erected  within  the  bounds  of  Lake  View. 
The  oldest  living  settler  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town,  however,  if  not  actually  the  earliest  in  point  of 
time,  is  Frederick  Sulzcr,  who  moved  with  his  parents 
to  what  is  now  Ravcnswood,  in  1837.  His  father,  Con- 
rad, settled  upon  the  same  land,  although  not  upon  the 
same  spot  which  the  son  now  occupies.  Mr.  Sulzcr 
died  in  1873;  Mrs.  Sulzer  is  still  living  with  her  son, 
who  is  a  florist  by  trade.  During  the  same  year  Sam- 
uel Rohrcr,  a  live-stock  dealer,  settled  at  what  is 
now  Rose  Hill,  but,  after  a  season,  moved  to  Fvanstou. 
For  several  years  thereafter  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  hesitation  on  the  part  of  pioneers  to  fix  their  stakes 
within  the  present  limits  of  I-akc  View.  Between  1844 
and  1847,  however,  quite  a  number  of  farmers  settled 
on  the  Ridge-road,  between  Rose  Hill  and  Evansion, 
among  others  David  Hood,  John  Beck,  Peter  Uletsch, 
Henry  Fortmann,  Joseph  Klein,  John  Tillman,  Henry 
Rcinbcrg.  Michael  Breit,  Peter  Rinn,  Frank  Schmitt 
and  Peter  Mlino.  The  parents  of  Peter  Schaefer  and 
Nicholas  Mann  located  near  Rose  Hill  in  1846.  Mr. 
Schacfcr's  parents  now  reside  in  Evanston,  where  they 
first  located,  he  himself  carrying  on  the  old  farm.  Mr 
Mann  has  lost  both  of  his  parrots,  his  father  dying  in 
January,  1X74,  and  his  mother  in  September,  18S2.  Mi- 
chael and  Margaret  Hansen  located  in  the  town  during 
the  year  1847,  their  son  who  keeps  a  restaurant  at  Rose 
Hill,  being  born  in  April,  1850.  Peter  Reinberg.  who 
still  carries  on  the  farm  which  his  father  purchased  in 
1848,  and  upon  which  his  mother  lives,  was  bom  in 
March.  1858.  He  therefore  is  among  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Lake  View  who  were  born  within  its  bounda- 
ries.   In  1850  Nicholas  Mueller  came  from  Cleveland 


and  located  near  Rose  Hill  Cemetery.    Michael  W** 
came  to  Ridgcville  In  1852,  and  purchased  his  farm  t mm 
John  Anderson.    Among  other  early  settlers  may  ix 
mentioned  Nathan  D.  Parker  ( 1  SO  1 1,  now  deceased. I 
lawyer  formerly  associated  with  Matt.  Carpenter,  * 
Bcloit,  Wis.;  Thomas  Moulding,  who  «ubJlsh'Y£ 
first  brick  yard  on  Southport  Avenue,  m 
McUonnell.  since  .80.,  a  member  ofthe  Board  0 'f  Lo- 
cation ;  Sebastian  Kiel  and  Michael  Simon  sett  ers  el 
i80t ;  Nicholas  C.irsch.  an  early  blacksmith, ami  J. 
Anders...!.  Postmaster  at  Havelock,  settlers  of  AM, 
William  Miller,  early  brick  manufacturer.  J™0J»™** 
the  town  in  .80s.  and  died  in  18S0  :  Charles  leuch  at 
who  located  at  Grace  rand  with  his  parents  in  r8™-rj 
Truman  W.  Miller,  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hosp'J 
some  years.  J.  S  Birkeland,  assistant  srperuttendCT* 81 
C.raceland  Cemetery,  and  Charles  Lirulemann.  n0^1' 
man,  settlers  of  .867  :  and  E.  M.  Brant** 
County  Clerk's  office,  also  a  resident  of  nearl)  eighteen 

years'  standing.  „,^nrthv 
•    Ukt  VkuTSaamenL-te*  of  the  most  noteworthy 
events  in  the  history  of  the  town  was  the  <M*»>n»  u 
the  Lake  View  House,  on  the  4th  of  July.  " $*■ 
was  situated  (and  is  still  standing!  south  of 
Street  -  C.raceland  Avenue;  on  the  lake  shore.      '  ■ 
tel  was  built  bv  James  H.  Recs  and  ElirfM  J*~~T™  [, 
and  was  intended  to  I*  the  nucleus  of  »™^T-W. 
was  a  three-story  wooden  structure  of  gener m  1 .  ^ 
portions,  and  its  opening  was  made  the  ...  a|. 

grand  jubilee  and  dinner,  which  Cassius  w ..  <l  . 
tended  and.  presumably,  enjoyed.    I herc       j.  wt;rt. 
many  of  the  brilliant  men  of  Chicago,  tveecm .- 
made,  and  everything  passed  off  sm^WM. 
joy.    The  hotel  was  rapidly  fdled-pnw.il"-'>  u>  - 
era  refugees  from  the  city.    As  tnc  r.'^V'Zl  hold 
Lake  View  House  intended,  in  the  vicinity  o  ' 
a  numlwr  of  fine  residences  were  erected,  anw "Vl^, 
those  of  S,  U.  Chase,  S,  H.  Kertoot.  John  P.  Le  MojM, 
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H.  G.  Spofford,  Dr.  Thomas  Sim,  James  B.  Waller, 

 Hundley,  George  W.  Snow,  T.  M.  Bradley, 

Charles  Cookson  and  Edgar  Sanders.  The  present 
subdivision  of  Pine  Grove  covers  what  was  then  the 
settlement  of  Lake  View,  most  of  the  above  gentlemen 
owning  quite  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  this  vicinity 
and  around  the  Marine  Hospital.  In  the  autumn  of 
1854  the  property  owners,  who  had  clustered  around 
the  Lake  View  House,  proceeded  to  construct  a  plank 
road  from  the  city.  It  was  called  the  l  ake  View  Plank- 
road.  and  followed  the  Green  Bay  road  from  Fullerton 
Avenue  to  Divcrscy  Street,  and  thence  north  on  what  is 
now  Evanston  Avenue  10  Sulzer  Street. 

Organization.— When  a  number  of  citizens,  princi- 
pally residents  of  '"  Anders<  >nvil!e  "  and  vicinity,  as- 
sembled at  the  school-house,  which  had  lately  been  com- 
pleted, to  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  first 
township  election  of  Lake  View,  they  had  f uncon- 
sciously, perhaps)  commenced  to  make  history  for  the 
future.  I.  S.  Snippy  was  moderator  of  that  meeting  and 
John  Mauritzen  clerk.  It  was  resolved  that  the  election 
Ik;  held  April  7,  1857,  and  that  $175  be  raised  for  town 
expenses.  The  old  school-house,  just  mentioned,  still 
stands  at  the  extreme  northeasterly  corner  of  the  subdi- 
vision, called  Andersonville.  There  was  something  of 
a  contest  between  Robert  Edson  and  S.  IL  Kerfoot, 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Supervisor,  and  both  of 
them  tiled  their  certificates  of  election,  but  Mr.  Edson 
was  finally  successful.  Sixty-four  votes  were  cast.  Su- 
pervisor Edson.  feeling  no  doubt  elevated  at  his  good 
fortune,  proceeded  to  purchase  the  first  record-book  of 
Lake  View,  wherein  to  enter  the  doings  of  moment 
which  had  transpired  and  those  which  were  to  happen. 
The  exact  time,  when  Mr.  Edson  reached  down  into  his 
own  pocket  to  accomplish  this  matter,  is  fixed  by  an 
entry  which  still  appears  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  musty 
volume,  and  which  reads  in  this  wise  : 

"Bought,  June  16,  1857,  by  Robert  Edson,  Super- 
visor of  Lake  View  Township.  Price,  $2.50.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Township  Clerk  of  Lake  View  Township." 

The  entire  ticket  elected  in  April,  1S57,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Robert  Edson,  Supervisor;  Conrad  Sulzer,  Assess- 
or ;  Nicholas  Kranz,  Collector;  John  Mauritzen,  Town- 
ship Clerk;  Isaac  C.  Shippey,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Lewis 
A.  Brown,  Jacob  Wolf  and  Francis  Pair,  Commission- 
ers of  Highways;  John  Rees,  Constable;  John  Bugner, 
Overseer  of  the  Poor.  The  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways at  once  held  a  meeting,  and  divided  the  town  into 
two  districts,  No.  1  comprising  all  the  territory  from  the 
city  limits  north  to  Albert  Street  iGraceland  Avenue  , 
and  No.  2  everything  between  Graceland  Avenue  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  township.  The  next  year, 
James  H.  Rees  was  elected  Supervisor,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  position  until  after  the  town  was  incorporated. 

The  town  then  the  township)  of  Lake  View  was 
organized  under  its  charter  in  February,  1865.  The  act 
was  approved  by  Governor  Oglesby  on  the  16th  of  that 
month.  Following  is  a  roster  of  officers  from  March 
Of  that  year  up  to  date: 

Supervisors.—  James  H.  Reese,  March  to  Novem- 
ber, j 865;  Charles  W.  Colehour,  November,  1865,  to 
November,  1866;  Edward  Foster.  November,  1866,  to 
November,  1S68;  Timothy  M.  Bradley.  November,  1S68, 
to  November,  1870;  Robert  R.  Clark,  November,  1870, 
to  November,  1S71;  Belden  F.  Culver,  November,  1S7  t, 
to  April,  1873  change  in  law  ;  Samuel  B.  Chase,  April, 
1873,  to  April,  1875;  Frederick  Sulzer,  April,  1S75,  to 
April,  1876;  Scth  F.  Hanchett,  April,  1876,  to  April, 
1878;  John  N.  Hills,  April,  1S78,  to  April.  1879;  Edgar 
Sanders,  April,  1879,  to  April,  1882;  George  W.  Parks, 


April,  1882,  to  April,  1883;  Sebastian  Werdcl,  April, 
1883.10  April.  1X84. 

Assessors. — Nicholas  Kranz,  March,  1865,  to  No- 
vember, 1S69;  Edward  M.  Barnard,  November,  1869,10 
November.  1870;  Martin  Van  Allen,  November,  1870, 
to  November,  187 1;  Edward  M.  Barnard,  November, 
1871,  to  April,  1873;  Nicholas  Kranz,  April,  1873,10 
April,  1874;  Adam  J.  Weckler,  April,  1874,  to  April, 
1S70:  Eli  P.  Chatficld,  April.  1879,  to  April,  1882;  Ber- 
nard F.  Wcbcr,  April,  1882,  to  April,  1883;  Eli  P.  Chat- 
field,  April,  1S83,  to  April,  1884. 

Commissioners  >;/  I/igltways. — District  No.  t:  Sam- 
uel B.  Chase,  March,  1S65,  to  November,  1865;  Timo- 
thy M.  Bradley,  November,  1865,  to  November,  1868, 
Frederick  Sulzer,  November,  1S68,  to  April,  1S75;  Ed- 
win P.  Goode.  April,  1875,10  April,  1881;  Frederick 
W.  Labahn,  April,  i88i,to  April,  1884. 

District  No.  2:  Louis  A.  Brown,  March,  iS6s,  to 
November,  1866;  Robert  R.  Clark,  November,  1866,  to 
November,  1869;  Edgar  Sanders,  Novemlier,  1869,  to 
April,  1S73;  Jacob  C.  Schieswohl,  April.  1873,  to  April, 
1876;  Felix  F.  Canda,  April.  1876.  to  April,  1879; 
Washington  Van  Horn,  April,  1879,  to  April,  1883; 
Charles  M.  Netterstrom,  April,  i88»,  to  April,  1S85. 

District  No.  3  :  Nicholas  Mann.  March,  1865,  to 
November,  1867  ;  Michael  Weber,  November.  1867.  to 
April,  1874  ;  Peter  Schafer.  April,  1874,  to  April,  18S0  ; 
Nicholas  Hanson,  April,  1880,  to  April,  18S3  j  George 
H.  Carver.  April,  1SS3,  to  date. 

Clerks. —  Until  the  amendment  to  the  charter  March 
5,  1867,  the  Assessor  acted  as  Clerk  of  the  board.  Since 
then  the  Town  Clerks  have  been  as  follows  :  William  E. 
Dye,  March,  1867,  to  November,  1867;  Frederick  Sul- 
zer, March.  1867,  to  November,  1868  ;  George  Wol- 
fram, March.  1868,  to  November,  1870  ;  James  A. 
Colehour,  March,  1870,  to  March,  1871  ;  James  J.  Wil- 
son, March,  1871,  to  April,  1875;  Henry  C.  Bradley, 
April,  1875,  to  April,  1878  ;  James  J.  Wilson,  April, 
187S,  to  date. 

Collectors. — Baptist  Portmann,  March.  1S65,  to  No- 
vember, 1S66;  Mathias  Honvlez,  November.  tS66,  to 
November,  1867  ;  Baptist  Portmann,  November,  1867, 
to  November,  1S69;  Jeremiah  Waldron,  November. 
1869,  to  April,  1873  ;  Robert  Greer,  April,  1873.  to 
April,  1876  ;  Oscar  Charles,  April,  1876,  to  April,  1883  ; 
Frank  O.  Parker,  April.  1883,  to  April.  1S84. 

Besides  these  officers  there  are  elected  annually  three 
Overseers  of  Highways,  one  school  trustee,  and  every 
four  years  four  Justices  of  the  Peace,  four  Constables, 
and  one  Police  Magistrate.  The  "town  authorities,"  so 
called,  consist  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  under 
the  charter  is  composed  of  the  Supervisor,  Assessor,  and 
and  the  three  Commissioners  of  Highways.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  town  are  as  follows ;  "  All  of  sections  6, 
7,  18  and  19,  and  that  part  of  Section  30  lying  east  of 
Western  Avenue  and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
River;  all  of  sections  17,  20  and  29:  also  all  of  frac- 
tional sections  5,  S,  16,  21  and  28,  lying  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  ;  being  all  that  part  of  Township  40  north,  of 
Range  14  east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  north  line  of  sections  5  and  6,  on 
the  south  by  Fullerton  Avenue,  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  north  and  south 
center  line  of  Western  Avenue  and  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  It  is  also  divided  into  three  road 
districts.  No.  1  comprises  all  that  territory  lying  south 
of  the  center  line  of  Graceland  Avenue  and  north  of  the 
center  line  of  Fullerton  Avenue ;  No.  z,  north  of  the 
center  line  of  Graceland  Avenue  and  south  of  the  cen- 
ter line  of  North  Fifty-ninth  Street ;   No.  3,  north  of 
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the  center  line  of  North  Fifty-ninth  Street  to  the  north 
boundary  line  of  sections  5  and  6.  The  town  has  juris- 
diction over  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  bordering 
upon  it  to  the  extent  of  three  miles,  and  to  prevent  or 
punish  any  pollution  or  injury  to  the  source  of  water 
supply  to  the  water  works  also  five  miles  beyond  its 
corporate  limits. 

In  1S72,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000,  was  built  the  I,ake 
View  town  hall.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Halstcd 
and  Addison  streets,  and  contains  the  public  offices  on 
the  first  floor  and  a  large  assembly  hall  in  the  upper 
story.  The  latter  is  used  not  only  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, but  for  concerts,  lectures  and  religious  services. 
The  town  hall  is  a  red  brick  building  of  fine,  substantial 
appearance,  and  serves  its  purposes  admirably. 

The  town  is  well  protected  from  fire,  both  by  reason 
of  its  fine  system  of  water  works  and  the  organized  de- 
partment. A  new  hose  house  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
Clark  Street  near  Belmont  Avenue, 

The  first  town  police  force  was  formed  April  2,  1866, 
and  composed  of  four  persons— William  E.  Dye,  Robert 
Edson,  Luther  Smith  and  A.  C.  Wood.  Sebastian  Wer- 
del  is  the  present  superintendent  of  the  force,  having 
three  assistants.    R.  S.  Andrews  is  Police  Magistrate. 

The  Hoard  of  Health  consists  of  Sebastian  Werdel, 
Eli  P.  Chatfield  and  J.  J.  Wilson. 

The  post-offices  of  the  town  are  three:  Havelock 
(at  Rosehill  Station'.  J.  H.  Anderson,  Postmaster; 
Ravenswood,  W.  H.  Bryan;  Wright's  Grove,  C.  S.Wells. 

I  he  settlement  of  Ravenswood  commences  with 
1868.  This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  town  which  might 
be  called  an  imposing  village,  although  quite  a  collection 
of  buildings  have  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery-,  or  Havelock,  as  the  post-office  is  called. 
Rom-  Hill  and  C.raceland  cemeteries  arc,  without  doubt, 
among  the  most  artisti  ally  laid  out  of  any  in  the 
country.  Lincoln  Park  is  continued,  on  the  lake  shore, 
along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  town  The 
wide  anil  beautiful  drives  leading  from  North  Chicago 
to  these  cemeteries  are  among  the  attractions  of  this 
portion  of  the  county.  Lake  View  has  two  other  rail- 
road stations,  Belle  Plaine  depot  and  Summerdale. 
Henrytown  and  Andersonville,  to  the  east  of  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery,  arc  subdivisions  which  have  been  laid  out 
but  are  now  sparsely  settled.  Pine  Grove,  another  sub- 
division, is  east  of  Graceland.  The  southern  part  of 
the  town  is  quite  thickly  settled,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  arbitrary  "town  line."  no  one  would  imagine  but 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  Chicago. 

T*wt  ScAttfs.— Lake  View  is  as  well  supplied  with 
schools  of  a  high  grade  as  any  town  in  the  county; 
notwithstanding  which  fact  there  arc  over  one  hundred 
children  unable  to  obtain  schooling,  because  of  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  eight  buildings  winch  protect 
their  more  fortunate  comrades.  The  school  board  of 
trustees  are  as  follows:  John  N.  Hills  (president!. 
Fran/  Baer  and  A.  S.  Maltman ;  Seth  F.  Hanchctt, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  School  No.  ■  is  situated  on 
Evanston  Avenue,  corner  of  School.  The  original 
building  ,s  over  twenty  years  old,  but  the  main  portion 
of  the  two-story  brick  structure  was  erected  in  1879. 

prScOT fJt  Vf Cd  31  $22'°°°-  AmdLl  HOfc°^  £ 
School  No.  2  is  located  on  Diversey  Street,  corner  of 
Seminary  Avenue;  the  building  a  two-story  brick  edi- 
ice.  In  1878  a  four-room  building  was  erected,  while 
■>  1882  the  accommodations  were  increased  to  fourteen 
rooms     I  he  school-house  is  one  of  the  most  substan- 

^^;^tof  property'      Lc- E 


School  No.  3,  corner  of  Wrightwood  Avenue  and 
Ashland,  was  erected  in  1882,  the  pupils  being  undcrthe 
care  of  Margaret  Fitch.  The  value  of  the  property  is 
$18,000. 

School  No.  4,  corner  of  Orchard  and  Wright vood 
avenues,  has  eight  rooms,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  dis- 
trict school  buildings  in  the  county.  It  was  completed 
last  year  1 1SS3),  and  with  the  site,  is  valued  at  $22,0:0. 
Gertrude  E.  Williams  has  been  transferred  as  principal 
of  No.  3  to  the  same  position  in  No.  4. 

No.  5  school  building,  on  Belmont  Avenue,  near 
Hoyne,  has  three  rooms,  and  was  removed,  Ixring  the 
old  frame  structure  occupied  as  No.  2.  Miss  A.  '!'. 
Shockley  keeps  the  scholars  in  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  branch  primary 
school  at  Ravenswood,  known  as  Ravenswood  Schixil 
No.  1,  corner  of  Sulzer  and  Paulina  streets,  J.  F.  Kid- 
/:n>;  jrinripal  ;  .1  i  ungraded  school  M  iMKflMlfl* 
taught  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Jackson  ;  and  (he  Rose  Hill 
School,  the  brick  building  being  erected  in  and  the 
the  pupils  taught  by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  five  most  important  schools  of  the  town  arc  in 
District  No  1,  the  total  value  of  the  properly  being 
$112,000.  The  bonded  debt  is.  $89,000;  school  pnuu- 
lation  in  June,  1883,  3,305  ;  number  of  children.  4,665  ; 
total  population,  12,824. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  about  19,000. 

Lake  Vino  Hi«h  Si/iwt. — In  March,  1S73,  the  legal 
voters  of  the  township  of  Lake  View  presented  1  it- 
treasurer  with  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  ahij;li 
school.  At  the  annual  election  for  the  choice  of  a  trus- 
tee the  citizens  decided  in  favor  of  a  high  school  and 
the  Township  Trustees  became  directors  of  the  proposed 
new  institution.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  an  election 
for  the  choice  of  a  site,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the 
day  fixed  Upon,  the  Graceland  Cemetery  submitted  a 
proposition  offering  the  present  site,  on  condition  that 
the  building  cost  not  less  than  $15,000,  and  be  erected 
within  two  years.  A  decision  having  been  made  in  fa- 
vor of  the  site,  on  the  comer  of  Graceland  and  Ashland 
avenues  in  August,  bonds  were  issued  to  the  required 
amount.  The  plans  submitted  byS.  M.  Randolph  were 
accepted,  and  thecontract  for  erecting  the  si  met  11  re  was 
awarded  to  Jens  ( Meson  for  $16,000.  The  first  bknr 
upon  the  new  building  was  struck  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  29th  of  April. 
1874.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  school  was  formally  or- 
ganized, with  the  following  corps  of  teachers:  Princi- 
pal, A.  F.  Nightingale,  A.  M„  Omaha,  Neb. ;  first  as- 
sistant, Agnes  R.  Walker,  Montpelicr,  Vt.  :  second  as- 
sistant, lulia  A.  Lord,  Washington;  teacher  of  Irencn, 
Mile.  Louise  Appleberg,  Lake  View  ;  teacher  of  music, 
H.  T.  Merrill.  Chicago.  The  school  structure  is  « 
brick,  substantially  and  tastefully  constructed.  Oa  'he 
first  floor  are  two  school  rooms  and  two  recitation  ronms. 
The  second  floor  isdivided  into  a  spacious  auditorium, 
principal's  office,  library  and  laboratory. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  high  school,  hm*; 
seven  pupils  have  graduated  from  it.  a  large  number  of 
whom  have  entered  college,  and  many  of  the  othersare 
now  teachers  in  the  county.  Forty-eight  diplomas  ami 
over  $300  in  money,  offered  as  premiums  in  the  «>nl" 
petitive  educational  contests  of  the  State,  have  been 
awarded  to  the  1-ake  View  High  School,  which  certainly 
stands  in  the  front  rank  with  the  best  public  sc.n00H? 
higher  grade  in  the  West.  The  present  faculty  is  astol- 
lows  :  A.  F.  Nightingale.  A.  M.,  principal  and  teacherui 
ancient  languages;  Mary  T.  Cochrane,  mathematics 
and  literature  ;  James  H.  Norton,  A.  B„  natural  sa- 
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ences  ;  Laura  C.  Hills,  French  and  I,atin  ;  Clara  Klemm, 
German  ;  Mrs.  Fannie  O.  Nightingale,  music. 

The  Lake  View  It'tt/er  Works  were  first  put  in  oper- 
ation on  the  ist  of  May,  1S7O.  They  are  situated  on 
Sulzcr  Street,  corner  of'  Halsted,  and"  consist  of  two 
pumps,  and  live  engines,  with  appropriate  ami  substantial 
buildings.  In  the  fall  of  1877  the  Second  pump  was 
started,  having  the  same  capacity  as  the  first — 2.000,000 
gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  John  N.  Cole  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  A.  S. 
Gurnet  was  tl>-  first  chief  engineer,  and  holds  that  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  water  furnished  the  town 
of  Lake  through  this  line  system  of  works  is  drawn 
from  the  lake  1,700  feet  from  the  shore  line.  Over 


Australia  and  New  Zealand.  liuildings  and  lumber 
yards  cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  acres. 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Works.  No.  988  Clybourn 
Avenue,  were  established  in  1878,  being  removed  to 
their  present  location  from  the  cornet  of  Lincoln 
Avenue  and  Mills  Street  in  the  spring  of  1883.  Over 
§300,000  worth  of  tcrra-cotta  goods,  of  an  ornamental 
and  architectural  nature,  are  manufactured  annually. 
These  wares  are  shipped  all  over  the  West,  many  of  the 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Chicago  being  adorned  with  the 
tasteful  work.  The  manufactory  of  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Works  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  base- 
ment, its  size  22oxi  20  feet,  and  between  185  and  200 
men  are  employed. 


LINCOLN   PARK   IN  JULY. 


thirty  miles  of  pipe  are  now  laid  from  the  main,  $125,- 
000  in  bonds  having  been  voted  for  the  building  of  the 
works,  in  June  1875. 

M \i nuftu luring  Jnferests. — The  manufactories  of  the 
town  of  Lake  View  consist  of  the  I  leering  Harvester 
Works,  the  North  Chicago  Malleable  Iron  Works,  and 
the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

The  Deering's  Harvester  Works,  on  l-'ullerton  Ave- 
nue, were  first  established  at  Piano.  III.,  in  1858.  In 
1S69  William  Deering  l>ccamc  associated  with  E.  H. 
Gammon,  the  firm  being  G&mutOfl  &  Peering.  Mr. 
Gammon  retired  from  the  firm  in  1879,  and  in  1880  the 
works  were  removed  to  their  present  location,  being 
then  owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Deering  alone.  On 
January  1,  1884,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  William 
Deering  \-  Co.,  Charles  and  James  E.  Deering,  sons  of 
the  senior  proprietor,  being  admitted  to  partnership. 
They  now  employ  some  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  manu- 
facture more  self-binders,  reapers,  mowers,  etc.,  than 
any  other  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  their 
business  extending  over  this  country,  South  America, 


The  North  Chicago  Malleable  Iron  Works  were 
established  November  1,  1882,  the  buildings  consisting  of 
two  frame  structures,  one  64x112  feet,  the  oilier  64 
xi  54  feet.  The  machinery  consists  of  a  boiler  and 
engine,  two  annealing  ovens,  and  one  cupola.  William 
Deering  &  Co.  came  into  possession  of  the  works, 
which  are  situated  north  of  the  terra  cotta  works,  in 
November,  1S83.  Their  total  cost  is  §20,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  from  §60,000  to 
$75,000, 

The  Celery  Trade. — Although  at  first  thought  the 
above  heading  may  seem  to  imply  a  most  insignificant 
matter,  the  trade  is  in  reality  a  very  important  item  in 
the  business  interests  of  the  town  The  many  garden- 
ers and  farmers  throughout  the  town  commenced  to 
engage  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  in  a  really  wholesale 
fashion,  in  1872.  It  has  since  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  more  celery  is  shipped  from  the  City  of  Chicago 
(the  town  of  Lake  View  being  its  principal  source  of 
supply  ,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
trade  extends  to  Fargo  in  the  North,  Denver  in  the 
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West,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  in  the  South,  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  East. 

RAVENSWOOD. 

This  beautiful  suburb,  situated  on  theNorth-Western 
Railroad,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Chicago,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  prin- 
cipally residents  of  Chicago,  who,  in  September,  1868, 
formed  the  Ravenswood  Land  Company,  and  the  next 
spring  laid  out  their  purchase  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  acres  into  lots  and  blocks.  The  company 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  lohn  M.  Wilson, 
J  a  red  H.  Hinkley,  Leonard  Hodges, '  Merrill  Ladd, 
Samuel  Powers,  Renslow  S.  Parker,  Cyrus  P.  Leland, 
Chauncey  T,  Bowen,  Thomas  A.  Cosgrove,  Daniel  A. 
Junes,  Clarendon  Harris,  John  H.  Kedzic,  Field,  King 
&  Co.,  Seth  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Luther  L.  Greenleaf,  M.  Van 
Allen.  Alexander  F.  Seeberger,  John  Williams,  Lucius 
A.  Willard  and  Israel  Sunderland. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  acres  which  com- 
posed the  original  plat  of  the  village,  was  purchased  as 
follows  :  Eighty  acres  of  Robert  Edst  >r>,  fortv  of  Con- 
rad Sulzer,  and  fourteen  of  the  Phillip  Rogers's  estate 
Joseph  N.  Barker  and  H.  W.'  Hlodgett  retained  their 
interest  of  twenty  acres  which  was  included  in  the  orig- 
mat  plat.  In  May,  1 S69,  the  tract  was  platted.  Addi- 
tions were  made  by  P  L.  Touhy  and  Phillip  Rogers, 
J.  H.  KedsieandJ,  F.  Keeney  in  1S70;  J.  L.  Stark  in 
187'  ;  I-  Inglcdew  and  Frank  Taylor  in  1872,  and 
lhomas  Lyman  in  1878.  The  plat  now  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  am)  sixty  acres,  of  which  the  Ra- 
venswood Land  Company  owned,  as  stated,  one  hundred 
and  Ilinety-four  acres.  Mr.  Van  Allen,  as  secretary  of 
the  company,  settled  in  Ravenswood  in  November,  1868 
and  purchased  Mock  15,  shortly  before  the  original  plat 
was  recorded.     He,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the 

father     "  V'"age'  and*       ma"y  rcsPccts-  its 

In  1869  the  company  built  a  school-house, 
which  was  afterwards  sold.  "Sunnvside  Hotel" 
was  erected  just  east  of  the  Ravenswood  plat,  in 
1870.  Improvements  were  continued  until  1871,  when 
the  Chicago  fire  had  the  effect  to  check  the  growth  of 
Ravenswood,  as  of  all  other  suburbs.  In  187,  the 
dis  net  sehool-housc  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $ti,ooo, 
and  in ,  ,875  the  stately  high  school  building  for  the 
township  of  Lake  View.  Ravenswood,  in  addition  to 
the  good  educational  facilities  which  she  offers,  is 
fawred  with  three  religious  societies.  A  short  distance 
*.utheast  of  the  village  fnot  yet  incorporated)  is  the 

men'.nch  r>SP,U  ,  a        WT>'  °f  Which  "oble  govern- 
ment charity  is  given  elsewhere. 

Ravenswood  certainly  presents  as  "rich  "  an  appear- 
ance as  any  of  the  younger  suburbs  on  the  North-West- 

Z"J°t  '  ;VTUeuand,S,reets  l>cinK  wide  a™'  well 
graded  and  lined  with  costly  and  tastefully  constructed 
residences.  Its  property  is  protected  fromconflagration 
I    the  town  system  of  water  works,  and  a  small  outfit 

,1r„(.^LRi"?KS-~l!le  Meth,)cli«  Episcopal  Church  was 

23  'S'r Vev  MrtC(r-,0f  \*>*  ?"  f°™  *  a 
Church    ti, J  1  ••  c  lcnde,llnS.  of  Grant  Place 

w  e  Mrs  Vn  Aif  c,,ns!«««  °*  Rcv.C.  M.  Bowen  and 
nouse  of  .Mr.  Wdkins,  forty-three  members  of  the  Mpth. 


odist  Church  being  present.  After  the  great  (ire,  Clark- 
street  Church  gave  the  infant  society  the  temporary 
building  which  they  had  erected,  and  it  was  removed  t0 
its  present  location.  To  Rev.  C.  M.  Bowen,  Mr  Pin 
gee,  John  Turner,  and  Malcolm  McDowell  is  the  society 
largely  indebted  for  its  success.  Then  follow  the  Revs. 
Lathrop.  Tompkins,  Whiteworth,  Brushingham.  and 
Lrving.  The  Church  was  incorporated  under  the  n.irre 
of  the  "  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Ravens- 
wood,'' in  December,  1SS0.  Ithaschurch  propertv  val 
ued  at  $7,000.  The  Sabbath-school  has  kept  part-  with 
the  growth  of  the  Church,  having  from  eighty  to  ninety 
members. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  was  orgaimed 
April  20,  1870,  with  Rev.  William  A.  Lloyd  as  pastor : 
and  he  has  remained  in  charge  of  the  society  ever  since. 
Among  the  first  members  were  William  H.  Hedges,  laiw 
Bowen  (Sulzer  !,  and  C.  W.  Clark.  In  1871-72  a  tasteful 
church  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $S,ooo. 
The  membership  is  now  about  twenty.  The  Ladies'  Social 
-Society  was  organized  in  January,  1871,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Lloyd  being  president.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Bennett  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  Following  are  the  officers  of  the  society: 
Board  of  trustees.  Dr.  L.  D.  Mcintosh,  president.  Hale 
Knight,  clerk;  James  W.  Andrews,  treasurer;  R.  J. 
Bennett,  Dr.  T.  A.  Keeton,  and  Henry  Willson.  E.  A. 
Merrill  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school;  E.  0 
Chancy,  assistant;  Miss  Annie  Ross,  secretary,  and  C. 
W.  Chandler,  treasurer.  In  February,  1884,  the  society 
subscribed  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
church;  a  front  was  put  on  Sulzer  Street  as  well  as 
Commercial,  a  tower  built,  and  the  basement  renovated 
and  improved. 

Ravenswood  also  has  a  flourishing  and  constant?) 
growing  Episcopalian  Society  under  the  charge  ol  Rev 
Alfred  Louderback,  who  also  presides  over  a  missiunat 
Rogers  Park.  On  Sunday.  March  2,  1884,  All  Saints' 
Church,  as  it  is  called,  formally  occupied  their  new 
religious  home,  the  ceremonies  being  conducted  hy 
Bishop  McLaren,  assisted  by  a  number  of  the  Chicago 
clergy.  The  church  is  a  pretty  little  structure,  seating 
about  three  hundred  people,  and 'cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000,  of  which  all  but  $.3,000  is  provided  fur- 
In  the  chancel,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  there  were  assisting  the  Bishop.  Canon  Street, 
Rev.  Arthur  Ritchie,  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
Dr.  Jewell,  of  St.  Mark's,  Evanston;  Rev.  Henry  ("■- 
Perry,  of  All  Saints",  of  Chicago;  Rev.  A.  F.  Gorrell. 
of  St.  Stephen's;  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  Rev.  T.  D.  Phillips,  of 
Wilmington,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Louderback,  the  priest  in 
charge. 

The  Bishop  in  closing  his  remarks  called  for  a 
liberal  contribution  toward  reducing  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Church.  In  response  to  this,  pledges  and  cash 
amounting  to  about  $300  were  received.  The  services 
were  then  closed  with  the  litany.  A  Special  train  Oil 
the  North-Western  road  left  Chicago  for  Ravenswood 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  which  representatives  from  many 
of  the  city  churches  availed  themselves  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  services. 

The  Ravenswood  Historical  Society,  a  comparatively 
new  but  very  vigorous  young  organization,  which  nas 
among  its  objects  the  founding  of  a  library  for  tn< 
benefit  of  the  community,  has  rooms  on  the  east  side 
of  Ravenswood  Park,  near  Sunnyside  Avenue.  [  w 
society  has  just  purchased  a  lot  to  erect  a  library  bail* 
ing  and  to  raise  money,  if  necessary,  on  their  property. 
The  building  will  be  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sulzer 
and  Commercial  streets,  and  is  expected  to  cost  $3.5°° 
The  plan  contemplates  a  two-story  brick  building, 
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30x50  feet,  the  ground  floor  to  be  occupied  as  a  public 
library  and  reading  room,  with  a  hall  for  lectures, 
concerts,  etc.,  in  the  upper  part. 

The  RavtHStooed  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  an  organization  which  is  doing  much  good 
work  in  the  town. 

RAVKMSWOOD  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHF.S. 

JOHN  MUNftO  ALLAN,  painter,  is,  a  native  of  Greenock. 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  horn  March  22,  1S37.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  painter,  and  worked  at  it  in  England  and  Scotland,  lur- 
rying on  business  for  himself  in  Glasgow,  lie  came  to  America 
in  lS8oand  settled  in  Chicago,  anil  for  the  first  two  years  was  in 
the  employ  of  Heath  vV  Milligan.  In  September.  1882]  he  look  up 
his  residence  in  Ravcnswood,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  the 
business  of  painter.  Mr.  Allan  married  Miss  Jessie  Anderson,  of 
I'aislev.  Renfrewshire,  Scotland.  They  have  lice  children — Li/vie 
II.  M.,  Carrie  S.  M.,  Ada  I.  A.,  Nellie  R.  A.  and  Jennie  M.  N. 

JAMES  W,  ANDREWS,  of  Andrews  &  Johnson,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  l'cnn..  October  3,  1S33.  He  learned  the  linnet's 
trade  in  Pennsylvania  and  worked  at  it  until  1854,  when  he  tame 
with  his  parent's  to  Gatesborg,  III.  lie  then  went  to  Chicago,  re. 
maining  six  months;  thence  to  Princeton,  III.,  for  three  months; 
thence  to  Peru,  III.,  for  one  year,  working  a(  his  trade.  In  is;b 
he  returned  to  Galcsburg.  Ill  .  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade 
up  to  1*72.  when  he  moved  lo  Chicago  anil  for  one  war  engaged 
in  a  jobbing  hardware  trade.  He  then  started  in  the  manufacture 
:  .I  iron  l.s  irs  md  shutters  first  as  firm  of  1  lark  &  Andrews,  th  n 
Merry  &  Co.  Rut  having  sold  out,  in  1SS0  the  present  firm  of 
Andrews  ,V  Johnson  was  established.  He  has  resided  in  Ravens, 
wood  since  1873.  and  lias  been  a  memlM-r  of  ihe  school  tioard  for 
seven  years.  Mr.  Andrews  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  ( lould,  of  Jack- 
son County.  Mich.,  June  28,  i860,  who  died  in  1877.  leaving  two 
children,  Alice  May,  deceased,  and  James  Roy.  His  present  wife 
was  Miss  Letitia  A.  Hrown.  of  Galcsburg,  III.  They  were  married 
October  25.  1S.80.  and  have  one  child,  Klhel. 

E.  F.  ANGEI.L,  manufacturer  of  sewing  machine  attachments. 
Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Cumberland  County,  R.  I.,  and  was  born 
December  ly,  183(1.  His  early  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm  with  his 
parents  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  serves!  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  jeweler's  trade,  and  worked  at  it  up  to  the  vear  1361, 
when,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  he  enlisted  for  three 
months  in  the  1st  Regiment  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry,  at 
its  expiration  re-enlisting  as  Sergeant  of  Company  A,  5th  Regi- 
ment Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry,  which,  being  afterward 
changed  to  heavy  artillery,  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 
and  then  Captain  of  Company  II,  of  same  regiment,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  one  year,  and  in  1867  came  In  Chicago  and  engaged  at  silver- 
smithing  for  one  year.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sewing  machine  attachments.  In  1S70  Mr.  Angel!  started  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  machine  attachments  under  the  firm  name 
of  F..  F.  Angell  iV  Co.,  and  still  carries  on  the  business.  He  has 
resided  in  Ravcnswood  since  August,  1871. 

GEORGE  C.  HARKER  was  born  in  Leoni,  Jackson  Co., 
Mich.,  October  I,  1*42.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  support  of 
his  widowed  mother  and  sister,  in  Grass  Lake,  Mich.  In  1302  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  17th  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to  Michigan, 
and  shortly  afterward  went  to  Ottawa,  LaSallc  Co  .  III.,  ami  was 
employed  for  live  years  by  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  Company. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  had  charge  of  the  insane  in  the  LaSallc 
County  Poor-house,  and  for  one  year  of  the  poor  farm.  In  1 870, 
he  went  lo  Lockport,  III.,  and  was  employed  upon  Ihe  canal  fortwo 
years.  In  1S72  Mr.  Barker  took  up  his  residence  in  Ravcnswood, 
and  established  the  Ravcnswood  Express,  between  Chicago  and 
RavenSWOod,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  llrink's  City  Express 
Company,  Chicago.  In  March,  1870,,  Mr.  Barker  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  Cragin  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  with 
whom  he  has  continued  up  to  the  present.  He  has  been  steward 
of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Ravcnswood  for  the  last  seven  years. 
He  married  Miss  Ella  Phelps,  of  New  York.  October  B,  1867. 

A.  J.  BELL,  mining  engineer,  is  a  native  of  Fayette  County, 
Penn.  His  ancestors  were  of  Scottish  descent,  and  were  lanished 
for  participation  in  the  Scottish  Rebellion.  Their  estates  having 
been  confiscated,  lite  English  Government  gave  to  them  llellhaven, 
Virginia,  the  territory  lying  between  Mt.  Vernon  and  Arlington, 
upon  part  of  which  the  city  of  Alexandria  has  been  built.  Mr. 
lull's  great  grandfather  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  survey  and  lay  out  Washington  City.  His  father  was  born  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  and  the  homestead  known  as  "Mary- 
land Bells"  still  remains  in  the  family.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
spent  hisbovhood  in  Preston  Countv,  Va..  where  he  learned  the 
profession  of  engineering.    In  the  year  1853  he  went  to  the  Terri- 


tory  of  Minnesota,  and  laid  nut  and  was  one  of  the  original  pro. 
prietorsof  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  In  1855  Mr.  Bell  took  the 
first  team  through  the  "Big  Woods,,"  his  wife  being  the  first  while 
woman  west  of  there.  In  1850I1C  laid  out  and  was  proprietor  of 
the  town  of  Olcncoc  ,  he  also  turned  the  first  furrow  in  western 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Bell  was  proprietor  of  flouring  millsat  Red  Wing 
and  Hastings,  in  the  years  1S5S-50,  and  shipped  ihe  first  barrel  of 
flour  thai  went  out  of  Minnesota.  He  wasalso  head  of  t In- 
law and  real  estate  firm  of  Bell  \  Wilson,  one  of  ihe  oldest  in  the 
territory  of  Minnesota.  In  the  spring  of  18(10  Mr.  Hell  went  to 
Dakota,  established  the  first  surveyor's  office  in  Vankton,  and  was 
tlie  rir-t  Republican  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  iSftl, 
In  1863  he  went  10  Iowa,  and  was  eli  ded  a  nn-mlier  of  its  legisla- 
ture for  Ihe  years  1 M14-65.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  mining  engineering  in  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Utah,  Nevada 
and  California,  and  is  now  interested  in  mining  in  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Bell  took  up  his  residence  in  Oak  Park,  Cook  County,  in  1867, 
where  he  lived  until  the  year  1876.  when  he  moved  to  Rogers  Park, 
and  from  there  in  the  year  tSSo,  came  to  reside  in  Ravcnswood, 
his  present  home.  For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Hell  has  spent 
one-half  of  his  time  in  evangelistic  work,  without  compensat'on  ; 
established  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  laadvillc. 
Col.,  in  1S76.  alsoa  large  number  of  missions  and  Sabbath-schnols, 
Mr,  Hell  married  Miss  Klizabcth  Inks  (born  in  Fayette  County, 
Penn.,  but  went  with  Iter  parents  at  an  early  duv  to  the  Stale  td 
Virginia).  They  have  l wo  children  'John  W,  Hell,  born  in  Pres- 
ton Countv.  Va..  and  Mav  Bell,  iii  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  of  W.  M.  Hoyt  A  Co..  Chicago,  was  Imrn 
in  Oswego  County,  N.  V.,  Februarys,  1831).  His  parents.  Reuben 
J.  and  Alta,  came  to  Chicago  in  1836.  but  'wo  and  a  half  years 
Liter  went  luck  to  ihe  Slate  of  New  York,  where  tliey  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1844,  at  which  time  they  returned  to  this  State, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  I-akc  Countv.  first  at  Diamond  Lake,  and 
later  at  I.iliertyvillc,  where  they  resided  till  the  death  r.f  the  father. 
I>cccmber  Id,  IS83.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  I  akc  County,  working  cn  the 
farm  during  the  summers  and  attending  school  or  leaching  winters, 
lie  was  an  industrious  student  and  an  earnest  teacher,  his  last  en- 
gagement in  this  avocation  being  at  Wheeling,  Cook  County.  In 
the  spring  of  1863.  he  came  to  Chicago  as  book-keeper  for  W.  M. 
Iloyt.  whose  sister.  F.lecta  M.,  he  had  married  April  o,  1S62.  In 
February,  1865,  he  formed  with  Mr.  Fuller  the  linn  of  Bennett  .V 
Fuller,  wholesale  fancy  grocer-.,  which  business  was  continued,  not. 
withstanding  the  great  tire,  lill  its  cnnsoliilation with  W.  M.  Iloyt 
A  Co.,  January  1.  1S74,  which  firm  continues,  though  recently  in- 
corporated, till  the  present  lime,  and  is  in  ihe  first  rank  of  whole- 
sale grocers.  Since  1874  he  has  resided  at  RavcnswiMnl,  taking  an 
aCtfvC  Interest  in  Church  and  educational  matters.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Bennelt  have  three  children — Arthur  G.,  Maud  E.,  and  William 
Hoyt,  all  living. 

ARTHUR  P  BRINK,  vice-president  of  Brink's  Chicago  City 
Express,  was  born  in  Stock-bridge  Vl.,  November  II,  1855.  His 
parents,  W,  P.  Brink  and  Fidelia  S.  Brink,  came  to  Chicago  in  tin- 
year  1S57.  In  1 851;,  Mr.  Brink  commenced  the  express  business, 
and  COOtlfllied  it  up  to  1862.  when  he  formed  what  was  known  as 
Brink's  Express,  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  July  23,  1*74-  His  wife.  Fidelia  S. 
Brink,  died  January  I.  187$.  Arthur  P.  was  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  express  business  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter 's  death, 
and  carried  it  on  for  two  years  afterward  under  his  own  name.  In 
187ft,  he  took  in  as  a  partner  J.  J.  Luther,  and  continued  as  Brink 
&  Lulhcr  up  to  the  year  1870,.  when  they  consolidated  with  the 
Chicago  City  Express  Company,  being  a  stock  company,  w  ith  the 
following  officers:  B.  Sehermerhorn,  president:  j\.  P.  Brink,  vice- 
president;  J.  J.  Luther,  treasurer;  and  J.  W.  Bradley,  secretary. 
Mr.  Brink  took  up  his  residence  in  Ravenswooil  in  the  fall  <J  1877. 
He  was  married  January  (i,  1S76,  to  Nina  M.  Meatier,  of  Plnlts- 
burg,  N.  Y.    Thev  have  two  children  —Percy  A.  and  Cora  F. 

SAMUEL  BROWN  was  born  in  Bolton.  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  August  10,  181 1.  He  went  to  New  Vork  City  when  a  boy. 
and  learned  the  manufacture  of  hats,  after  which,  at  Philadelphia, 
he  established  a  hat  factory,  which  he  Continued  up  to  1837.  Going 
to  St,  Louis,  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  hat  trade  as  a  partner  of 
the  firm  of  II.  If  R.  H.  Whittemorc  ft  Co.  In  1862  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  opened  a  branch  house,  which  continued  for  three 
years  as  the  firm  of  II.  A  R.  B.  Whittemorc.  and  was  then  changed 
to  Whittemorc.  Carter  &  Brown.  In  1871  Mr.  Brown  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Mr.  Farnsworth.  as  the  firm  of  Farnswiirth, 
Brown  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  hats,  up  to  January,  1873,  when 
Mr.  Brown  l>ecamc  salesman  in  the  house  of  Sweet,  Dempster  & 
Co.,  his  present  position.  He  has  resided  in  Ravcnswood  since 
April,  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  four  years, 
from  187710  1S81,  and  has  been  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Ravcnswood  since  his  residence  there.  Mr.  Brown  was  married 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Osborne,  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1335.  who 
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died  in  l*>),  leaving  one  son.  Thomas,  since  deceased.  His  pres- 
ent wife  is  Miss  Elizabeth  McC'rca,  of  Philadelphia,  IVnn.  Thev 
have  four  children— I 'avid  P.,  Ella  (now  Mrs.  Lewis  Hill,  of 
kavenswood),  -Samuel.  Jr..  and  I  ridic. 

J.  II.  UK  UN'S,  grocer,  was  bora  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1831).  He  came  with  his  mother,  Anna  Wilhemina 
Hruns,  in  1*4:  (his  father  having  died  on  the  rilHIMtl  over),  who 
settled  at  Dunkel's  Grove,  now  Addison.  Cook  t  o..  III.  His 
mother  died  October  23,  1SS3.  The  subject  of  this  :  ketch  left 
home  M  nine  years  of  age.  and  worked  upon  a  farm  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  worked 
attire  year*.  Ilr  then  was  employed  in  the  dry  goods  house  of 
Wyman.  Frank  A:  Co.  ;  then  for  five  years  ran  a  city  express,  and 
in  1S68  opened  a  grocery,  as  firm  ol  I'lruns  &  llarter.  In  1S70  he 
continue.)  the  business  alone  until  the  Chicago  tire  of  1S71,  then 
reopened  at  378  West  Chicago  Avenue,  where  he  remained  until 
November.  1873.  when  lie  came  to  Kavenswood  ami  opened  his 
present  grocery.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Cam  Eliza  Wcnstob.  of 
Norway.  January  I.  1S5.).  They  have  eleven  children— Elizabeth 
M.  (now  Mrs.  Howard  Wilson,  of  Chicago),  I  Jorge  II.,  John  K 
Charles  {■:.,  Frederick  W.,  Kdward  A..  I.lllie  A.,  Kobert  W.,  Nel- 
he  K.  and  Cora  M.,  and  an  infant  unnamisl. 

CHRISTIAN  llCSCHEk.  marble  cutter,  was  born  in  Itaden 
<  .crniany.  June  20.  1852.  I  Ic  learned  his  trade  there,  and  worked 
at  it  up  In  his  coming  to  the  United  Males  in  1871.  For  one  vear 
he  worked  at  hts  trade  in  New  York  City  ;  Dan  in  I S72  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  worked  as  marble  cutter  ut>  to  18711.  when  he 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his  present  marble  yard. 
Mr.  Iluschcr  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Simon,  of  Lake  View 
Iownship.  February  I,  1SS3, 

D  jl  CAMERON,  of  Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  I  .lengary,  Canada,  August  19,  1336.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Kort  Covington,  Franklin  Co  N  V 
an.  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise  business,  cunlim.ing  the' 
MM  up  to  863.  wTjen  became  to  Chicago  and  was  in  the  employ 
,1^  T  l  I'oync  up  to  iMo,  when  he  established  the 
present  house  ol  Canter,*,  Amberg  &  Co.  Their  business  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1871.  and  theirs  was  one  of  the  few 
•""^  '"•'<      '■!"»■.•  nuudre.l  -I..IU.     Mr  C«  

d r«d hi^'s^  +~  ,43°'  »• «« ™ *  *•  • 

hot  h  t"?      »•*  York  City  Ode- 

bet  l>  1*24.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  June.  1S43,  with  his  parents 
an,  ,n  August.  87I  came  to  Ukc  View  Township  and  engaged 
.ngar.l  -nmg.  In  ,379  he  opened  his  present  green-hou^.  which 
heori.es  on  ,„  cmnect...,,  with  gardening.    Tic  was  Trustee  of 

v  L  .  ,  VW.^"I,,|,  "'  lH7*-  1  he  Mlbi";«  this  sketch  married 
Mi*  Llirabcih  Jammot,  of  Chicago  They  have  four  children- 
Lot  Is,  y,  calhanne  C,  Carrie  and  Ptte/ 

vester  li;^  ",£23!   5UP"''"tcndent   Dccring*  liar- 

ester  woiks.  was  born  l>ecember  l{  1S52.  in  Eric  County,  Pen,,. 
1  is  p.  rems,  Amos  and  Susan  Carver,  moved  ,0  Piano,  ffi  where 
his  lather  engaged  in  the  grain  and  commission  business  Mis 
fa  her  dying  ,„  .860,  he  was  compiled,  a.  eight  years  o?a«.  to 
™£*  «  2  the  world,  an,!  "or  one  year '  .raveled  with  a 

wrpcater  ami  ,o.ncr  ,n  the  sum.nndi.ig  counties,  building  resi- 
n  es  and  barns  In  , he  spring  of  ,3jo  he  became  employed  bi 
he  harvester  works  of  Slewarl  A  Marsh.  Piano,  111.,  and  aU.  held 
he  posttion  of  foreman  in  the  conduction  of  gra  „  binders  or 
^.r  years.  In  the  spring  of  ,88.  Mr.  Carver  Si  l  is 
C:  rJ^']"mtKr\liS°;  lK,'*>k  »P  »i-esidence  'C 

«.«Ck        ClAKK.  milkman,  is  a  native  of  Worcester  Vt  and 

parents  to  I.  nne.  N.  II..  and  lived  with  them  on  a  farm  (or  live 
>  ears,     lie  then  went  to  Williamstown.  Vt    his   father's   n,.  e 

o  'the  Cmt??  P°V  'T'  "I-"  the'b^ki^ou 

tee  InL,   ,  i£i     cnl,s|cJ     (o™V™Y  H,  4th  Vermont  Volun- 
W  l  S   r  M  ,lH"   K"11-   °f  ->«t""ksb'  g. 

80-  e  m'        "I  '  'C  t,l,:n  re,urn<''1  to  Vermont,  and  in 

dence^  KatnL?  I  '?  ,&7°  Mr'  (  took  up  his  resi- 

child  Alfred  II.  V    '°*nr'  °(  V""t»"t.     They  have  one 

t^m  Co..  Chicago,  was 

came  with  his  parents  toCh^o!^ 


father,  S<|tiire  Dingee,  in  the  maiiufaclurc  of  pickles.  Ilckasre. 
sided  in  kavenswood  since  1S74.  and  carries  on  for  himself  thrciul 
business,  lioth  there  and  in  Chicago.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harding,  of  Chicago,  October  2S,  1874.  Her  pJitK. 
Albert  and  Elizabeth  Harding,  setllcsl  in  t:hicagoin  184S 

SQUIRE  DINGEE,  pickle  manufacturer.  Chicago.  «»  nalivt 
of  Westchester  County.  N.  V.,  born  October  20,  IMS.  Hisfjihrr 
dying  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  went  to  live  for  two  vr.ir> 
with  his  uncle,  and  after  thai  lime,  until  he  was  fifteen,  engaged  ic 
farming  with  his  step  grandfather.  He  then  learned  the  .rule  of  s 
carpenter,  but  never  followed  it,  preferring  a  farmer's  life,  In  which 
he  returned  and  followed  in  Wcschester  County  up  in  the  year  1*40. 
when  he  took  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct.  In  1H44,  he  took  a  ton.rart  for  laving  the  wiiet 
mains  on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  upon  thccnmpUlimiut  uhirii 
he  purchased  the  hotel  and  toll-gate  known  as  Macomb's  Ite 
w  hich  he  carried  on  for  three  years.  He  also  established  a  line  of 
stages  between  Harlem  and  Macomb's  Dam.  Upon  the  cwi«tnic- 
t ion  of  the  Harlem  Kiver  Railroad,  he  took  a  contract  upon  lie 
same,  after  which  he  carried  on  a  meat  market  in  New  York  City 
three  years.  He  then  look  contracts  for  building  sewers  and  grad- 
ing streets  for  the  Maronick  Association,  also  in  Krooklvn,  Ilerjjni 
1MI  and  Staten  Island.  In  May.  1S56,  Mr.  Dingee  came  to  \Vi|. 
niette.  <  <K.k  Co..  111.,  and  engaged  in  fanning  and  ganleninj.  In 
I  SV)  he  moved  to  near  Bowman ville.  Jefferson  i  ownship.  and  cum. 
mencesl  the  raising  of  pickles,  establishing  a  pickle  mandaclorr 
bf.ih  in  Itowmanville  and  Woodstock,  McHcnry  County,  ol  whxti 
he  is  still  proprU'tor.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  llair.ld 
I  rust ccs  of  Jerterson  Township  for  two  terms.  In  IS75,  he  moled 
to  kavenswood,  and  held  lhe  position  of  school  director  of  \tiy. 
district  for  one  term.  Idr.  Dingrs-  was  marrietl  In  Mary  lane  My- 
nard,  of  Westchester  County.  N.  V..  Scptemlwr  15,  IU%  »lm 
died  March,  1S75,  leaving  three  children— Adelaide  laHrrw;irJ  . Mr- 
William  Errcstone.  who  died  in  Aiken.  S.  C.  Eebruary  14.  iH). 
leaving  three  children.  Holberl  I).,  tirade  and  William).  Solocmm, 
and  tieorge.  Mr.  Hingee  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Josephs* 
Parkinson,  utc  Anuimb  Eord.  of  .Lexington.  Kv.,  September  15, 
IS75.  her  husband  died  in  Chicago  May  It.  lSM»,  leaving  two 
children.  Ida  (  '.  I  who  married  Eranklin  Shores,  of  Chicago,  anil 
died  May  23.  18S3.  at  kavenswood,  leaving  one  child,  (.ojrjiei. 
and  Kai"  E 

K.  H.  DIXON,  superintendent  of  I  ieering's  Harvester  u-tuks.  i§ 
a  native  of  Carlton  County.  Canada,  born  July  24,  i*ts  He 
learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  and  worked  at  it  in  Canada  until 
tfbS.  when  he  went  to  Piano,  111.,  and  for  one  year  worked  as  mill- 
wright. In  IS66.  Mr.  Dixon  liecante  connected  with  the  harvrs. 
ter  works  of  tiammon  »V  (leering.  Iirst  a*  a  workman,  and  then  is 
foreman  of  carpenter  shop,  and  continued  as  such  up  to  the  spring 
of  1 871,  when  he  was  nude  superintendent.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  kavenswood  in  the  fall  of  1S80.  Mr.  Dixon  was  married 
May  10.  1W17,  to  Miss  Nancy  Evans,  of  Kendall  County.  Ill  Thr; 
have  four  children — Charles  i...  Louisa  M.,  Minnie  and  Pearl. 

DANIEL  DOWNING  was  born  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  Co., 
Mass..  July  4,  1S16.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  cmplmcd 
in  lhe  Enfield  Hotel,  and  afterwards  worked  as  a  machinist  wilh 
his  brother,  and  made  the  iron  work  of  the  first  machine  for  WOW- 
ing  silk  ribbons  in  the  I'niled  States  at  Enficid.  He  thru-  for 
teen  years,  carried  on  a  hardware  and  stove  business.  Selfiuif  this 
OQt,  he  became  propriclor  of  the  Enfield  Hotel,  changing  its  name 
to  the  Swift  kiver  Hotel.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Chicago,  bnl 
shortly  went  to  Holstein,  Cook  County,  where  he  kept  the  Male 
I  lead  Hotel.  I  le  then  took  charge  of  the  Snow  Farm,  ia  Chicago. 
North  Side,  and  opened  a  hotel,  the  first  "road  house"  in  that  SCO 
tion.  In  1863  he  went  to  Howmanville,  Jefferson  Ion liship  Conk 
County,  and  for  seven  years  was  proprietor  of  Downing'*  Hold 
In  |S-o  he  came  to  Lak-r  View  Township  and  opened  his  prrwn 
hotel,  known  as  Sumiyside  Hotel.  Mr.  Downing  has  alwavs  hcen 
a  public  spirited  citizen,  anil  has  spent  much  money  in  irnpn-nng 
bis  properly.  His  was  the  second  house  in  RwMMKMd.  Hj 
married  to  Miss  Sophtonia  Hinds,  of  Hampshire  County,  Mass.. 
December  S,  1840.  They  have  one  child.  Clnra  S..  now  Airs. 
Parker  Mason,  of  l.ake  View  Township.  . 

E.  A.  I'll. KINS,  manager  of  the  fidelity  Life  Uiiannct  com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  at  Chicago,  is  a  son  of  Joseph  Eilkins.  li- 
censed, born  in  Wheeling.  Cook  Co..  III..  May  id.  iSt*-  ",c 
age  of  fourteen  he  attended  a  preparatory  school  at  New  llavrn. 
Conn.    After  the  death  of  his  father,  November  12.  I»S7 ■  ■ 
I- ilk-ins  worked  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Harmon,  Aiken  &  WW 
and  remained  with  them'up  to  1S61.  when,  at  the  breaking  net  1 
the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  the  battalion  of  Captain 
afterward  tt Cached  to  the  uflb  Illinois  Volunteer  Infaniry.  a*i  <>">■ 
pany  C  :  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Second  LMM*j ' 
that  company,  and  served  as  such  until  1 S63  when,  rftiirTli 
Chicago,  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  counting-room  of  lhe  Cnnag 
Tribune.    In  1864  Mr.  Eilkins  was  anointed  private  secreur) 
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Colonel  J.  A.  Potter.  Chief  Quart ermastrr  of  the  United  States 
Army,  at  Chicago,  and  remained  as  such  up  to  t866,  when  he  Vtl 
appointed  clerk  in  the  department  of  public  works.  In  the  fall  of 
lS<>7  he  was  transferred  to  the  County  Clerk's  office,  and  served  in 
other  departments  of  t  ook  County  up  to  1874.  when  he  was  ap. 
pointed  to  a  position  in  the  Internal  Revenue  department.  In  1S77 
he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  County  Commissioners  r>f  C.«.k 
County,  which  position  he  tilled  up  to  the  winter  of  1882.  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  Fidelity  Life  Insurance  Association,  of 
I'hiladelphin.  In  the  summer  o'  1S83  Mr.  KHUM  W»»  made  the 
general  manager  of  the  latter  company  at  Chicago,  lie  married 
Sadie  H.Cupelin.  of  Good  Hope  Africa,  in  March.  1S67.  They 
have  three  chddren— Kdward  B..  Claire  M.  ami  Arthur  J.  Mr. 
F'ilkins  took  up  his  residence  in  Ravcnswood  in  September.  1881. 

JOSEPH  Fl  IK  INS,  deceased,  was  born  in  Heme,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  V  ,  July  4.  1806.  His  early  life  was  spent  ii|win  the  farm 
of  his  father,  Richard  F ilkins.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  anil  worked  at  it  in  Wcstcrio,  samccountv, 
until  he  wastwenty.lhree  years  of  age.  In  1*2.)  he  went  to  Clica. 
N.  V..  and  oi>encd  a  hotel  near  that  city,  and  established  there  a 
post-office  which  he  named  Vine,  continuing  the  same  until  (X'to- 
ber.  1 S35.  when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  the  winter  of  the 
ami'  year  he  went  to  \V  heeling.  Cook  County,  and  opened  a  hotel 
and  stage  house,  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  until  tSt,2. 
Returning  to  Chicago,  he  established  the  well  known  to  rn  of  Filkinx 
ft  Kunyon.  hardware  dealers,  remaining  as  senior  member  of  the 
firm  up  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  November  12,  1857.  Mr.  1- ilkins 
was  eleeteil  for  two  terms  Collector,  and  for  rive  years  (from  1838) 
Supervisor  of  Wheeling.  For  fourteen  years  he  held  the  office  of 
hi^tKi:   nf  tin    Peace  of  Wheeling,  and  Postmaster,  having 

established  that  office.  He  also  established  a  stage  route  between 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  He  took  an  active  part  in  laying  out  the 
road  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  from  Mcllenry  to  lake 
Michigan,  known  as  the  "  Kast  road."  W  hile  he  held  the  office  of 
Supervisor,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Koaid  of  County  Coinmis- 
sioners  of  Cook  County,  he  largely  assisted  in  organizing  and  lay- 
ing out  the  different  towns  < if  the  county,  as  well  as  in  the  building 
of  the  Cook  County  Pom-House.  Mr.  Kilkins  w  as  married  Sep 
tcmber  Is,  1830.  to  Clarissa  Johnson,  of  lloosick.  Rensselaer  Co  . 
N.  V.  they  had  two  children— K.  A.  F'ilkins,  and  Kli/abcth  (who 
married  Israel  T.  Riinyon.  and  died,  leaving  two  children — l.ildiie 
K.  and  Gussie). 

JOHN  FISH  LEIGH  was  Ixini  in  I  >c.onshire,  Knglaml.  Octo- 
ber  5.  1S26.  In  1S43  he  came  to  Canada  and  engaged  in  a  general 
merchandise  business  in  Mitchell,  Canada  West,  which  he  contin- 
ued up  to  July,  1  Sfij,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  w  ith 
L.  It.  Taylor  in  the  broom-corn  trade.  In  May,  l83t.  having 
bought  out  Mr.  Taylor,  he  has  continued  the  business  alone.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Ravcnswood  April.  i8rw>.  Mr.  l  ish- 
leigh  married  Miss  Mary  Hill,  of  Knglaml,  who  died  in  1657.  leav- 
ing three  children — William  II..  John  A.  and  Mary  |now  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Crnmmey.  of  New  Mexico).  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Mary 
Howie,  of  Canada,  and  they  have  five  children— Margaret  (now 
Mrs.  Theodore  lienbaugh),  James  8.,  Charles  II..  Human  and 

R.  W  CRONOW,  builder  and  contractor,  was  horn  in  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  October  30,  tS.43.  where  he  learned  his  trade,  and 
worked  at  it  up  to  coming  to  Chicago  in  f86j,  since  w  hich  lime  he 
has  been  engaged  in  contracting  and  building,  lie  went  to  Ravens- 
wood  in  I*'"),  afterwards  returned  to  Chicago  for  one  year,  and  re- 
turned again  to  Ravcnswood  in  1S72,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  married  Miss  l>ora  (!.  Rinneljora,  of  Prussia,  Germany,  and 
they  have  three  children—  Florence  C.  Esther  and  Edna. 

A.  S.  GUKNF'F-,  superintendent  of  the  water  works  of  Lake 
View  Township,  is  a  native  of  Harverslraw,  Rockland  Co..  N.  V., 
an«l  was  lmrn  March  II.  iBSt.  In  1S53  he  came  to  Chicago  and 
engaged  as  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Chicago  A.  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road, where  he  remained  twelve  years,  residing  in  Waukegan  He 
then  went  into  the  milling  business  in  Waukegan,  and  selling  that, 
removed  to  Harvard,  111.,  in  i860,,  and  there  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  In  1872  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  engaged  as  master 
mechanic  on  the  Chicago  &  Pacific  Railroad,  remaining  until  1*75- 
Mr.  Gnrnec  then  settled  in  Ravcnswood.  and  since  that  time  to 
the  present  has  been  superinlemlent  of  Lake  View  water  works. 
He  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Howell,  of  Orange  County.  N.  V., 
Mav  23,  1S44.  She  died  in  October,  1854.  leaving  three  children — 
George,  Sarah  and  Louis.  He  was  again  Married  to  Rosctta 
Itronson.  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  V.,  May  20.  1857.  She  died 
Mav  27,  18S1,  leaving  three  children— Ella  L.  (now  dcccascdl, 
Hattie  A.  and  Walter  C. 

F.  S.  HALLOCK,  of  llall<H-k  &  Rae,  engravers.  Chicago,  was 
born  in  Northport,  L.  L,  November  S3,  1*411.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  engraver  with  the  Methodist  Hook  Concern  of  New  Vork 
City.  Here,  in  1 867,  he  commenced  business,  and  continued  up 
to  December,  lH»),  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  first  em- 


ployed as  foreman  of  the  engTaving  department  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer.  In  1875  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Peoria.  III.,  and  tarried  °"  l°c  same  business. 
In  1S711  Mr.  1  lalluck  returned  to  Chicago  anil  established  the  firm 
of  Hallock  \  Chandler,  wood  engravers,  the  firm  name  being  after- 
ward change.)  to  Hallock.  Chandler  ft  Co.  In  November.  1883, 
Mr.  Hallock  withdrew  from  the  linn  and  formed  the  present  firm 
of  Hallock  &  Rae.  lie  has  resided  in  Kavenswnod  since  April. 
|88».  He  married.  IWcembcr  24,  1(6},  Miss  Julia  Forbes,  of 
New  Vork  City.  They  have  three  children— Howard  11..  Lillian 
A.  and  Mabel. 

IOI1N  NORTON  HILLS  was  born  in  Arlington.  Hcnning. 
ton  Co..  Vt.,  June  27.  1*37.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Vermont,  and  graduated  from  Phillip's  Academy,  at  Andover.  Mass . 
in  185.6.  He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Hurlington. 
Vt..  from  185.)  to  1(1(14,  when  he  went  into  the  telegraph  service, 
continuing  until  1860.  at  which  time  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Champion  Transportation  Company  as  clerk.  In  1872  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  rial  estate  business  with  Hon.  James 
I..  Stark,  after  the  latter's  death  taking  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Montpclier,  Vt.,  of  whkh 
he  is  now  general  agent.  Mr.  Hills  has  resided  in  Ravcnswood 
since  IS72.  where  he  built  a  fine  residence.  He  has  held  many 
public  olices  of  this  county  and  the  town  of  1-akeVicw.  In  1877. 
with  a  few  other  Vcrmontcrs,  he  organized  the  "  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Sons  of  Vermont,"  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The  society  has  grown  to  large 
proportions,  anil  he  Is  ever  active  in  promoting  its  interests,  llcing 
an  experienced  electrician,  he  has  made  extensive  experiments  with 
telephones,  microphones,  etc..  has  many  wires  radiating  from  his 
residence  at  Kavenswnod  to  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities, 
and  is  prominently  identified  with  telephone  enterprises  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Hills  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  S.  I  uttle.  of  Hen- 
nington,  Vt.,  October  4,  i8;i>.  They  have  two  children— laura 
and  Clara. 

I).  N.  HOI.COM B,  of  W.  B.  &  D.  N.  Ilolcomb  Company, 
grocers,  was  burn  in  Tioga  County.  N.  V.,  November  22.  1S48, 
In  1S68  he  went  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  engaged  in  the  fire  insur- 
ance busine**  up  to  1875,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  a  general  lire  insurance  business.  He  has  resided  in  Ravcns- 
wood since  187S,  being  engaged  there  as  well  as  in  Chicago  in 
business.  In  1861.  in  connection  with  his  father.  W.  II.  Ilolcomb, 
he  established  their  present  grocery  linn  of  W.  It.  .*  1)  N.  Ilol- 
comb. The  subject  of  tais  sketch  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  C. 
Ooodnow,  r,f  Maipioketa.  Iowa,  January  2.  1877.  They  have  two 
children — Bertram  and  Kate. 

OTTO  KJKI.  wasbom  in  Cologne.  Germany,  Deccmlicr  12, 
1826.  He  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Prussian  Army,  and  in  1853 
came  tolhe  United  States  and  M  illed  in  St.  lands  where  he  engaged 
in  the  distilling  business.  In  1857  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  at  first 
engaged  in  traveling  (or  different  firms.  F"or  two  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  land  department  of  the  Illinois.  Central  Rail- 
road,  and  for  ten  years  engageil  in  general  fire  insurance  business, 
I  le  established  his  present  business  of  dealer  ill  cheese  in  1878. 
and  in  IS81  founded  the  present  linn  of  Otto  Igel  \  Co.  He  has 
resided  in  Like  View  Township  since  18(18.  and  in  Summcrdalc 
since  1S75.  He  married  Mivs  Amelia  Pabst.  of  Germany.  They 
have  five  children — Emma  (now  Mrs.  James  I".  Keith,  of  Havens- 
wuod),  Otto.  Jr..  Henry,  Aliceand  Theophilos. 

EDWARD  M.  KELLY  was  born  in  Racine.  Wis.,  February 
12.1851.  Ilccame  to  Chicago  in  l8f>8,  and  carried  iwi  the  saloon 
business,  also  a  billiard  hall.  For  four  years  he  worked  at  the  Hum. 
1„  ,|,it  H  |„  1S77  In  ■  ame  b   I  ak.  V  i<  »   In  vnship  ami  ti  .  k 

charge  of  his  present  h  I.  known  as  the  Ml.   Pleasant   II. wise. 

I  le  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  December 
31.  1874.  They  have  four  children— John  M„  William  A..  Fran- 
cis and  Catharine. 

W.  C.  KINGSBURY,  salesman,  was  lmrn  in  Cawopolb, 
Mich..  March  19,  1855.  and  received  his  education  at  Racine  Col- 
lege. Wisconsin.  In  April.  1S72,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  in 
the  employ  of  J.  V.  Earwell  .V  Co.  for  two  years,  and  then  f>.r  six 
years  with  Carson,  l'irie  &  Co.,  as  salesman.  In  the  year  1880  he 
became  salesman  fur  Cleveland,  Cummins  ft  Woodruff  ;  after  their 
failure  for  Storm  iV  Hill,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  102  and 
200  Franklin  Street.  I Ic  has  resided  in  Kavenswnod  since  July, 
1S81.  lie  married  Miss  Hattie  M.  H'Steese,  of  Indiana.  IVccm- 
ber  31,  1878.  They  have  two  children— Maud  C.  and  Cleave, 
land. 

V.  M.  MOORE,  of  S.  II.  &  E.  V.  Mnore.  was  horn  in  New- 
ton,  N.  ¥.,  Septemlier  12.  1851.  He  was  engaged  in  the  produce 
and  commission  business  in  New  Vork  City,  under  the  firm  name 
o(  S  H.  Moore  &  Son  Up  to  1871,  when  he  moved  to  Madison. 
Wis.,  and  in  1873  came  to  Chicago  and  established  an  agency  for 
the  Providence  Tool  Company,  in  connection  with  his  father  and 
brother,  under  the  (inn  name  of  S.  H.  &  E,  V.  Moore,  which  grad- 
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uallv  merged  into  their  present  business.  He  has  resided  in  Raveus. 
wood  since  May,  l83i.  Mr.  Moore  was  married  10  MB  Ida  U 
Aldridgc.of  l.al'ortc,  Ind..  December  iS.  l«79'  rh,:.v  havc  onc 
child,  Hclene  A.  ,  ..  . 

SF.VARD  NELSON,  foreman  or  Union  Shoe  Company.  Cht. 
cago,  is  a  native  of  Norway,  Imtn  July  31.  1645.  He  came  to 
America  in  1*71  and  settled  in  Racine,  "Wis.  In  1872  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  worked  fa*  two  years  at  his  trade,  in  1S74  Incoming  a 
partner  in  the  U  nion  Sh.w  Company,  of  Chicago,  which  he  continued 
up  to  l&7y  wlien.  having  *"ld  his  interest,  he  has  since  continued 
as  foreman.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Ravenswood  in  iSsi. 
Mr.  Nelson  married.  August  17,  11*73-  Augusta  NuKmycr.  of  N«r- 
wav.    They  have  three  children— Reginald.  Ncls  and  Scvard. 

JOSEPH  S.  REYN'iiLDS.  aiiucncy.  Chicago,  was  burn  in 
New  Lenox,  Will  Co..  III.  December  3.'iSiq.  In  lSj(i  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  attended  school,  ami  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  Juk,  1S61.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  connec- 
tion with  Major  F.  W.  Matteson  and  O.  II.  I'.iync  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  he  raised  the  Vates  Sharpshooter's  llattaliim.  afterwards 
known  as  the  64th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  Upon  mustering 
in  that  battalion  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany l;.  afterward*  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  then  Captain  of 
the  same  companv:  then  as  Major,  then  as  I.ieulenani-Colonci  and 
Colonel  of  the  64th  Regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
hrevelled  BrigaJicr-Gcrtcral  Returning  to  Chicago  he  entered  Um 
law  <lep:iiluietil  of  Douglas  University,  graduating  in  the  (all  «f 
iSfrfi.  and  immediately  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the  liar  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  first  as  the  law  firm  of 
Reynolds  ft  I 'helps,  afterwards  Reynolds  ,\  Richhcrg.  Since  1S73 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  engaged  in  general  practice  under  his  own  name, 
making' a  specialty  of  admiralty  law.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  from  1867  for  two  terms,  and  upon  the 
re-districting  of  the  State  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
First  Senatorial  District,  lie  was  also  a  melimer  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education  of  Chicago  for  four  years  from  1S70.  In  May.  1873.  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  from  the  Slate  of  Illinois  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition.  In  1374  the  legislature  of  Illinois  having  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  locating  the  Slate 
Kcehle-mindcd  Ins'ilulion,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed  a  member 
of  it,  and  assisted  in  selecting  a  location  and  adopting  plans  for  it 
nt  Lincoln.  III.  lie  isa  member  of  ihe  ficorgc  II.  Thomas  I'osi, 
ti.  A.  K.,  and  h.«s  been  State  Commander,  and  for  two  terms  was 
Ihc  Senior  Vice.Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Slates.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  I'ylhias  of  Chieago,  and  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum.  Lake  \  iew  Council.  He  has  resided  in  Ravens- 
wood  since  August,  1S71).  Mr.  Reynolds  was  married  to  Miss 
Mattie  A.  Cary.  of  Chicago.  January-  31.  1 677.  They  have  one 
child,  Joseph  S. ,  Jr. 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born 
in  Northamptonshire.  England.  January  II.  11)31.  He  wis  en- 
gaged in  the  meat  business  in  Loudon  up  to  I  ^54,  when  became 
to  New  York  City,  and  for  three  years  carried  on  the  same  business. 
He  returned  to  England,  but  in'  1S30  came  again  10  New  York 
City,  going  twice  in  iSfxit,,  Chicago,  where  he  carried  on  a' meat 
market.  In  1S75  he  removed  his  business  to  Ravenswood.  Mr. 
Reynolds  married  Miss  Martha  Dexter,  of  Northamptonshire,  En- 
gland, November  3.  1853.  They  have  six  children — Thomas. 
Amv,  Kate.  lx>tlic,  William  and  Frank. 

THOMAS  N.  RICHARDS,  builder,  was  bom  in  Frankfort. 
K)\,  October  20.  1S23.  His  farther  dying  when  he  was  rpiile 
young,  he  came  with  his  mother.  Martha  M.  Richards,  to  Chicago, 
in  the  year  1S3S,  and  there  she  died.  Learning  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter, he  carried  on  building  ami  contracting.  He  came  to  Ravcns- 
wuod Ocioljer  I,  l*»o,  and  engaged  in  building  ami  contracting. 
Mr.  Richards  was  married  May  13,  1856.  to  Julia  I.  Smith,  of 
South  Hero.  Vt.    They  have  one  child,  William  C. 

NICOI.AUS  ROSC.H  was  liom  in  I'russia.  C.ennany,  Sep- 
tembers. 1820..  He  attended  the  university  at  Trcar,  Germany, 
from  1*42.  graduating  in  1845,  after  which  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  March,  1854,  when  he  came  to  America,  and  en- 
gaged in  gardening  in  I'vansioil.  Conk  County.  In  1864  be 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  for  several  vears  engaged  in 
gardening.  While  there  he  was  Overseer  of  ll'igliwa>s  al  Easl 
Minneapolis,  nlv>  Alderman  two  vears,  and  on  the  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation two  terms.  In  1*73  he  rrturned  to  Evunston,  and  in  1*78 
came  to  1-aVe  View  Township,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  gar- 
dening. He  has  been  Judge  of  Elections  fur  (our  terms,  also  a 
roemlnr  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Ihree  years.  He  was  mar- 
ncd  to  Miss  Margaret  Simun,  of  I'russia,  lanuarv  6.  1852.  Tbev 
have  seven  children— Kate  (now  Mrs,  A,  Williamsl,  Frank,  Marv 
(now  Mrs.  Otto  Runwtig).  Henry.  I'eter.  Annie  and  John. 

(il-.ORC.F.  SIMON,  of  Rheiss.  Simon  iv.  Co.,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago October  an,  iMu.  His  parents,  Simon  and  Elbabrth,  settled 
in  t  hicago  in  1847.  and  in  1876  went  In  Graccland,  Cook  County, 
and  from  there  to  Rose  Hill,  in  same  county,  in  H78,  coming  to 


Ravenswood  in  1881  Mr,  s|mon  lived  with  his  parents  up  to  the 
year  1879,  when  he  learned  draughting  in  ihe  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Journal,  and  worked  fur  that  company  as  draughts- 
man.  He  then  worked  in  picture  painting  with  K.  Allnwayan  n 
July.  tSSl.  when  he  rstahlisiied  the  firm  of  Rheiss  \  Simon,  oil 
painting  establishment,  which  in  July.  1883.  was  changed  to  the 
present  firm  of  Rheiss,  Sbnon  \  Co..  the  largest  uil  painting  house 
in  the  United  Slates. 

MICHAEL  SIMON  was  born  in  I'russia,  Germany,  in  |S}«. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents.  Jacob  and  <■«- 
trude.  in  1S46,  who  settled  in  Chicago  and  engaged  in  gardening 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  there  until  he  was  twenty-otic 
vears  of  age,  when  he  started  a  vegetable  garden  which  he  carried 
on  up  to  1*03.  when  he  came  lo  l-akc  View  Township  and  opened 
up  his  present  saloon.  I  lis  parents  now  live  with  him.  lie  has  been 
Road  Overseer  for  two  vears.  Mr.  Simon  was  married  lo  Miss 
Mary  Jobsl.  of  Havaria.  May  1,  l36o.  They  have  tout  chitdem- 
Maryluuw  Mrs.  Christian  Buscher.  Lake  View Tuwnship).  MxiWI. 
Mathew  and  Valentine. 

THOMAS  STORR.  builder,  is  a  native  of  Newport.  00  ihe 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  l>orn  February  26.  1851.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter  with  his  father  in  Hull,  England,  and  worked  a* 
a  journeyman  with  him  up  to  1871.  when  he  came  lr>  Canada, 
(hence  in  lanuary.  1872.  moving  10  Chicago.  In  April.  1872.  Mr. 
Slorr  settled  in  Ravenswood,  where  he  has  since  been  copied 
in  building  and  contracting. 

FREDERICK  SUL7.ER.  florist,  was  born  in  Watcrtowo 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y..  March  5.  1836.  HI*  parents.  Conrad  and 
Christina,  came  to  Chicago  June.  1836,  and  in  1*37  «™;* 
what  is  now  Uke  View  Township,  upon  the  farm  occupied  by 
their  son,  where  thev  engaged  in  stock-raising.  His  father  died  in 
1873:  his  mother  is  still  living.  Frederick  lived  with  his  parrots 
up  to  H57.  when  he  went  to  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  learned  M 
■misery  business,  reluming  to  l-ake  View  Township  in  the  111 
ol  1850.  The  ncxl  spring  he  opened  a  nursery  and  flnnst  busnos. 
but  for  the  last  few  years  has  engaged  exclusively  as  llurKt.  n< 
wis  Town  Clerk  of  I-akc  View  Township  1SD7-0S.  t ommissittne! 
of  Highwavs  180S-75,  Supervisor  and  Treasurer  1875-70,  at™  J» 
sixteen  ytatn  school  director,  having  helped  to  organi«  the 
schools  of  that  township,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  *.  c- 
Hucler.  of  Chicago.  Februarv  2,  1870.  They  have  live  children- 
Julia  R..  Angelina  M..  Harriet  I...  Albert  F.  I L  and « .race  K 

M.  VAN  ALLEN,  civil  engineer  and   real  cstale  otaKr, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  County.  V  V..  July  o 
to  Chicago  in  I3S4.  and  was  connecled  with  the  Ian.)  and  "Ply- 
ing department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  up  to  Ir*""* 
some  three  years  he  engaged  in  civil  engineering  '"J36^^ 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  connection  with  that  ol  engtwc «. 
which  he  has  continue.!  up  to  the  present.  "«twkuPn"r;"^ 
in  Ravenswood  in  November.  l8f.S,  where  he  was  the  first  Ktiw. 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Ravenswood  Und  COBUBiay.  «■ 
purchased  the  land  and  laid  Ml  the  place.    He  was  sch™,  t_rc>w 
1SG0-70.  Town  Assess.*  and  member  of  the  I  own  Hoard  IS, m £ 
and  Collector  l37t-73-    Mr.  Van  Allen  mamcd  ihe 
of  the  I  Ion.  John  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  I ai lumen 
Canada  for  forty  years  prior  10  his  death.    The}-  have  three  can 
drcn — Jennie,  Frank  and  Louise.  iDuija. 

MARSHALL  A.  WORTH,  baker,  was  born  n  M'trt*"- 
Canada.  October  I.  1864.    He  learned  the  trade  of  ntolder  ^n 
Canada,  and  worked  in  the  Toronto  Foundry,  Toronto,  la  na, ia  jf 
to  Novemlwr.  tBSi.  when  he  came  to  CWtafO.  MB  n 
month  I.N.k  up  his  residence  in  Ravenswood.     H«c  he  rvpn 
present  Uakery-  in  June.  .S83.    Of  „( 
Chicago.    Mr.  Worth  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie 
Mitclvtll,  Canada.  August  4.  1875.    They  have  four  children 
F..  Thomas  S..  Gertrude  S.  1,  and  Norman  h.  f,  |g[TT 

HORATIO  P.  WRIGHT,  agent  for  M  Ct^J^r^T 
of  patent  saw  sharpener.  Chicago,  is  a  .wtive  of  HM— "T*  E  ■ 
ana  was  born  January  16.  iSlO.    He  served  "appr^csn* 
the  West  India  R.KKls  buMoe«.  which  he  ollowed 
in  Ik^ton  and  in  Hrooklyn.  N.  V.    I«ifk»  »«.««. 
and  engaged  in  the  raising  of  stock,  and  in  keeping  "J 
'  to  Brooklyn,    lr.  !sVa<..^,„d 


up  to  "1S57,  when  he  returned  kj  ..v. : 

t«  Will.  Will  Co..  III.,  and  engaged  m  farming,  and  L,  „. 

to  Chicago.  •Then  he  engaged  for  two  years  In  the  teairw  ^ 
ncss  wilh  the  firm  of  Sampson  A  Drew.  He  ,fcfl°ir°^,jteI»w. 
nectcd  with  the  citv  health  department  first  as  soniurv  r  ( . 
and  tilled  different  offices  in  that  departn..  r.t.  nciu , . 
commissioner  of  health  and  register  erf  vital  statistics.  >"  ^  ^ 
1S7CJ.  he  resigned  his  position  and  became  conn  eel  e  _  ^  ^ 
Stale  Hoard  of  He:ilih  ft.r  eighteen  months.  In  the  "n  w  . 
was  made  agent  for  M.  Covel.  his  ff^'^v,' .. 
resided  in  Ravenswood  s  ncc  August.  l«o.  air.  KiJtkr. 
April  V).  tS4fi.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kidder,  daughlcr  ol  "co>g 
of  Urookljn,  N.  Y. 
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ROSKHII.I.  CEMETERY. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  for  the  dead  in  the 
country  is  Kosehill  Cemetery,  six  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  the  city.  The  elevation  of  the  ground  varies  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  no  other 
locality,  within  easy  distance  of  the  city,  could  have 
been  chosen  combining  all  the  advantages  of  accessi- 
bility and  good  drainage  facilities.  The  grounds  which 
are  available  for  cemetery  purposes  include  about  five 
hundred  acres,  of  which  two  hundred  arc  now  platted 
and  improved.  From  the  artesian  well,  which  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  2,278  feet,  and  through  a  system  of 
iron  pipes,  the  cemetery  is  well  supplied  with  water  for 
sprinkling  purposes,  the  beautiful  artificial  lakes  arc 
fed  by  natural  springs,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  are  set 
apart  for  ornamental  purposes.  Most  of  the  avenues, 
drives  and  walks  have  been  macadamized,  large  and 
handsome  green-houses  and  conservatories  have  been 
erected,  and  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  keep 
pact-  with  the  growing  demands  of  the  wealthy  and  gen- 
erous people  of  Chicago,  many  of  whose  friends  and 
kindred  are  here  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  The  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Good  Templars,  Firemen's  Benevolent 
Association,  Typographical  Union,  St.  Andrew's  and 
St.  George's  societies,  Batteries  A  and  II.  and  Bridge's 
Batte  ry,  are  among  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations here  represented.  The  Firemen's  Monument 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  §15,000,  and  the  beautiful  Mil- 
itary Monument,  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
county  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  an  imposing  orna- 
ment. There  are  also  fine  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  by  the  different  batteries,  and 
by  H.  O.  Stone;  also  others  to  the  memory  of  General 
T.  E  G.  Ransom  and  !'.  F.  \V.  Peck,  which  are  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  mention.  The  main  entrance  to  Rose- 
hill  Cemetery  consists  of  an  elegantly  constructed  stone 
edifice  of  castellated  style,  which  contains  a  chapel  for 
the  use  of  those  desiring  divine  services. 

On  the  1  1  tit  of  February,  1 859,  a  legislative  act  was 
approved  to  incorporate  the  Rosehill  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, its  members  consisting  of  William  H.  Ogden, 
Charles  G,  Hammond.  John  H.  Kin/.ie,  Hiram  A. 
'Tucker,  Levi  1)  Boone,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  Charles 
V.  Dyer,  James  H.  Reese,  John  F>ans,  Jonathan  Burr, 
Levi  B.  Taft,  K.  K.  Rogers,  Robert  H.  Morford,  Andrew 
T  Sherman,  William  Turner,  George  Schneider,  C.  H. 
Delhi,  Andrew  Nelson,  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  Henry 
Smith,  I'hilo  Judson,  E.  L.  Janscnand  Francis  H.  Ben- 
son. The  eighteen  persons  first  named  constituted  the 
Board  of  Consultation,  and  the  last  live  the  Board  of 
Managers.  The  limit  of  the  amount  of  land  to  be  held 
by  the  company  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  acres.  Pre- 
vious to  drawing  this  art  of  incorporation  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Illinois  to  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen 
of  Chicago,  "  inviting  their  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  the  endeavor  to  supply  to  Chicago  a  rural  cemetery 
adequate  to  her  necessities,  and  worthy  of  her  antici- 
pated future."  'These  gentlemen  were,  under  the  act  of 
incorporation,  named  as  the  first  governing  board  of  the 
company,  which  organized  as  follows  :  President,  Dr. 
J.  V.  Z.  Blaney  ;  vice-president.  Colonel  Henry  Smith  ; 
secretary.  A.  T.  Sherman  ;  treasurer,  J.  Woodbridge 
Smith.  The  site  was  dedicated  on  the  ;Sth  of  July, 
1859,  in  the  presence  of  from  S.ooo  to  10,000  citizens 
Free  trains  of  twenty  cars  each  were  run,  and  as  the  day 
was  !>almy  and  dear,  they  were  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  train  bearing  the  procession  pro|>cr, 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  clergy,  officers  of  the  day 


and  others,  reached  the  ground  about  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  headed  by  the  Tight  Guard  Band,  the  concourse  look- 
up its  line  of  march  to  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  where, 
on  a  finely  chosen  site  for  the  proposed  chapel,  a  foun- 
dation having  already  been  laid,  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  initial  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

'The  corner-stone  was  laid  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  It  was  of  Athens  marble,  and  was 
inscrilwd  as  follows  : 

"  This  stone  was  laid  July  28,  A.  D.  1S59,  A.  I.. 
5859,  by  the  Masonic  Order.  M.  W.,  I.  A.  W.  Buck, 
Grand  Master." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies.  H.  A.  Johnson, 
M.  I>.,  acting  Grand  Master,  eloquently  addressed  Pres- 
ident Blaney,  who  made  a  fitting  and  interesting 
response.  From  Dr.  Blanev's  address  is  taken  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  bearing  particularly  upon  the  inception 
of  the  movement  for  the  founding  of  the  cemetery  : 

•'  In  the  autumn  of  1858  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Common  Council  of  Chicago  remonstrating  against 
the  further  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  City  Cemetery. 
'The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  pro- 
ceeded with  their  duty  with  commendable  zeal  and 
promptness.  They  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  of  the  several  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  ami  the  Canadas,  procuring  a  vast  amount  of 
statistical  information  and  numerous  documents.  They 
also  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  new  location  for  the  city  cem- 
etery. Among  other  localities  the  one  upon  which  we 
now  stand  was  examined,  and  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  committee,  was  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
spot  in  all  respects  suitable  for  "the  purpose.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
of  the  gentlemen  corporators  of  the  Rosehill  Cemeterv. 
The  idea  of  the  suitableness  of  this  tract  of  land  for 
cemetery  purposes  had  previously  occurred  to  them, 
but  until  the  report  was  made  to  the  Common  Council 
adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  city  ci  met  cry,  the 
movement  was  thought  to  be  premature.  'This  report 
suggested  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  public 
sentiment  of  Chicago  was  prepared  to  support  the 
efforts  which  might  be  made  to  establish  a  rural  ceme- 
tery at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  city  limits.  'The 
Board  of  Managers  of  Rosehill  Cemetery,  appointed 
under  the  act  of  incorporation,  encouraged  by  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  City  Council,  ami  feeling 
bound  to  supply  the  need  of  a  place  for  burial,  without 
delay  initiated  the  preliminaries  for  the  location  of  the 
cemetery  at  this  place.  With  this  view  they  solicited 
and  obtained  the  eminent  counsel  of  J.  Jay  Smith,  Esq., 
President  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Philadelphia,  who. 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  movement  to  the  future 
health  and  prosperity  of  Chicago,  sacrificing  bis  con- 
venience and  other  engagements  in  an  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  visited  Chicago  and  freely  gave  his  assist- 
ance in  locating  the  grounds  for  the  future  cemetery, 
and  both  then  and  since  has  been  of  eminent  service  by 
his  advice  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise.  The 
Board  of  Managers  would  wish  thus  publicly  to  express 
their  obligation  to  this  gentleman  and  their  high  estima- 
tion of  his  experience  in  the  management  of  rural  cem- 
eteries, and  the  value  of  his  counsels." 

On  the  1  ith  day  of  July,  1859,  the  first  funeral  cor- 
tege entered  the  gates  of  Rosehill  with  the  remains  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  I.udlam.  Since  that  time  over  twenty  thou- 
sand bodies  have  been  there  deposited.  'The  first  plat 
of  the  cemetery  consisted  of  about  sixty  acres.  In  No- 
vember. 187  5,  one  hundred  and  sixty  more  acres  of  land 

were  added,  and  preparations,  arc.  now  (January, 
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being  made  to  lay  out  and  beautify  about  seventy  acres 
in  tlie  southwestern  portion  of  the  grounds.  The  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  Host  hill  Cemetery  Company  are: 
Frederick  Tuttle,  president;  William  II.  Turner,  vice- 
president  and  auditor;  Van  H.  Higgins,  treasurer: 
Joseph  Cow,  secretary.  Robert  I.  Higgins  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  grounds.  Mr.  Tuttle  has  been  president 
of  the  company  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  J.  Wood- 
bridge  Smith,  who  at  present  is  not  connected  with  it. 
acted  as  its  treasurer  for  fifteen  years. 

An  important  feature  has  recently  been  introduced 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  desired  to  secure  large 
and  handsome  lots  for  themselves  and  heirs,  by  which 
special  covenants  were  incorporated  in  their  warranty 
deeds,  agreeing  to  never  subdivide  their  property.  The 
Roschill  Cemetery  Company  therefore  caused  several 
sections  in  the  finest  portions  of  the  grounds  to  be  im- 
proved and  laid  out  on  the  lawn  plan  for  the  benefit  of 
these  special  lot-holders.  Here  are  the  family  lots  of 
Matthew  Latin,  llyron  L  Smith,  John  B.  Drake,  Hcnrv 
M.  Hooker,  D.  B.  Oardner.  estate  of  S.  S.  Gardner, 
Henry  A  Rust,  L)r.  N.  S.Davis,  Frederick  H.  Kales. 
Richard  [\  Crane,  A.  1).  Lamb.  Mrs.  Henrietta  K.  Mor- 
ton  Arabella  T.  Calkins,  John  VV.  Calkins,  Gary  G. 
Calkins  Almon  H.  Calkins,  Henry  F.  Lewis,  and  others 

.V.  Henry'i  R,  C,  Parish,  AW  Hill.—  In  1842  the 
first  Catholic  settlers  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Rose 
Hill,  and  in  1850  were  gathered  together  in  the  form  of 
a  little  society,  by  Rev.  H.  Fortmann.  resident  pastor  of 
St.  Josephs  Church,  Cross  Point  The  few  families 
which  then  comprised  the  congregation  had  been  wor- 
shiping m  the  house  of  Peter  Schmitt.  At  first  thev  met 
irregularly,  whenever  any  of  the  pioneer  priests  of  Chi- 
cago could  End  time  to  attend,  afterward  at  stated  pe- 
riods. Among  tho>e  who  ha.l  care  of  souls  in  these 
early  t.mes  of  St.  Henry's  Parish,  were  Rev.  Fathers 
I  ortmann.  kopp  and  Kremer,  from  Cross  Point  When 
l  ather  Fortmann  came  in  1850,  preparations  were  made 
to  erect  a  church  building,  which  was  done  .luring  this 

ion'i  1  ,!    b!5"in'n« °'  March.  '-^.the  Redernp- 

ChSLJrv'9  I"  o11'  bee"  C»,tet«  *°  St  Michael's 
of  st  n\„  "-a'i'.'lb>',  Rt  kev-,JisH>  Dugan,  took  charge 
•  he  r,r  '  "  f ,«3alLen<1"1-  il  every  *ccond  Sunday. 
The first, one  of  the  lathers  who  was  detailed  for  tins 
WO*,  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Nagcl,  who  found  it  necessary 
lO  enlarge  the  church  e<lifice  to  more  than  twice  its 

F 1 1 hr r«s  h  i    \  '       W!ls  s'"  ' ^'vely  served  bv  Rev. 

St.  Michael  s  Church.    About  New  Year's  Dav  of  1S67 

s ft  '  X  Hr^i  ^'V™ lhe"  *  of  abou 

SSS  Rev  P f  comtLthe,r  fir<l  r",lU-nt  P"*<"in  the 
M  irch    s-        u  ""^  He  was  succeeded  in 

o  on k  ll  ,  -  R|;V-  j  \  M;.,rs,  hal1-  «•!.«».  after  a  period 
of  only  six  months  made  place,  in  October,  ,870.  for 

thoVh    V  UM    Father  M":hd  trrtffl 
U  e  6th  of  January,  ,S7.,.  when  he  was  removed  to  Lin 
coin,  Lo^an  County.     I„  the  month  of  February  "s 
sa.  cessor.  the  Rev.  Henry  Wagner,  took  cha  I    *  lie 
ound  the  people  of  St.  Henry's  willing  and  anxfous  ,0 

n  i m  ,  K i  1  -M-  and  transf"»mng  the  old  struct- 
>rc  into  a  «  ho,,]  building.    On  the  ,5th  of  September 


remained  vacant  for  two  months,  when  Rev.  A  J.  Thick 
the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed  to  the  charge! 
The  present  condition  of  St.  Henry's  Parish  is  in  marked 
Contrail  with  the  feeble  society  founded  in  1850.  It  has 
now  a  congregation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fami!ie.s 
with  1,400  souls.  It  owns  five  acres  of  valuable  real 
estate  for  church,  school,  parsonage,  and  cemetery  pur- 
poses, and  the  structure  in  which  the  prosperous  and 
growing  society  worship,  although  frame,  is  spacious 
and  elegantly  furnished  and  frescoed.  The  parish  also 
possesses  a  fine  brick  school-house,  containing  four 
school-rooms  and  exhibition  hall,  and  it  is  probable t hit 
ere  long  a  tine  and  substantial  parochial  residence 
will  be  erected. 

Thf  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  Guanlian  Aagtl,  Rose 
Hill.— A  German  Catholic  orphan  society  was  otgai'- 
ueed  in  1865,  its  board  of  directors  being  the  pastors 
of  the  different  parishes  throughout  the  city  of  Chicago, 
ami  two  laymen  from  each  congregation.     In  iStt; 
buildings  were  erected  at  Rose  Hill,  at  an  expense  of 
$8,ooo.     These  were,  however,  destroyed  by  fire  Octo- 
ber 23,  1879.    Previously,  however,  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  1S72,  the  "Angel  Guardian  German  Cath- 
olic Orphan  Society  of  Chicago  "  had  been  incorporated 
under  general  State  law,  its  object  !>emg  "the  support, 
maintenance  and  education  of  such  orphan  and  half- 
orphan  children  as  the  society  may  choose  to  receive" 
The  first  trustees,  who  numbered  nine,  were  as  follows: 
Revs.  Ferdinand  Kalvelage,  Peter  Fischer,  Peter  Zim- 
mcr,  Dennis  Stolz,  Clemens  Ycnn,  and  Messrs.  Inrcnz 
Hiehl,  John  Herting,  Anton  Scha^er  and  Anton  Fran- 
/.en.    Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
asylum  building  by  fire,  in  1879,  the  trustees  began  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure,  which  is  so  imposing 
a  land-mark  in  this  section  of  the  town.    The  asylum 
stands  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and 
commands  a  beautiful  cxpanseof  country.  W'hcncom- 
pleted.  the  cost  of  the  building  was  $j$,ooo,  and  tlx' 
entire  valuation  of  property  is  placed  at  §50,000.  ThM 
the  institution  has  fully  met  the  purpose' for  which  it 
was  founded,  is  quite  evident  from  its  status,  (hrrunc 
hundred  and  thirty  orphans  find  a  home  there,  under  the 
motherly  care  of  the  Poor  Handmaids,  who  not  only 
teach  their  fatherless  anil  motherless  charges  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education,  but  nurse  them  in  sickness, 
and  protect  them  in  health.    The  grounds  of  the  Asy- 
lum, including  houses  and  farmland,  cover  forty-nine 
ai  res  of  ground.    The  officers  at  present  are :  Rey.  J. 
Baring,  priest;   A.  L.  Amberg,  treasurer:  L.  Biehl, 
secretary.     In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Kalholis(her  J ngen-f  n  um  /,  a  semi-monthly  and  monthly 
publication,  is  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asylum,  it 
being  under  the  general  management  of  Mr.  Hiehl 

KAVBLOCK  AN1>  ROSE  MILL  BIOO.RAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
.1.  It.  ANIiUKSOX.  manufacturer  of  inatbW  and  ».we  *<*k. 
was  horn  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  Jul.V  , 
engaged  both  in  slone  cutting  and  building,  bVnh  in  Scotland  -""'i 
England,  up  to  18(14,  when  he  came  10  Kmc  Hill.  Lake 
Township.   Cook  Co.   III.,   and    worked  for  a  short  tunc  I* 
I'Mward  Walker,  marble  culler.    The  same  year  hec^aMwIted  B» 
present  bi  si  less  as  the  firm  of  1  u.  pel  A   Anders  ,    *M  -  - 
cunlinurd  for  eighteen  monlbs.  and  which  was  then  ilis«olie<l- 
which  time  he  has  carried  on  business  himself.    From  jW*** 
a  lease  of  Rove  1 1  ill  to  do  all  the  work  under  the  «lFr"'10"^ 
the  cemetery  authorities.    In  November.  188s,  he  fnrmrtl  tw 
consin  tiranite  Company,  of  which  be  i*  vice-president  Mil  «"•- 
agin*  director.    He  baa  held  the  office  of  Postmasicr  at  Wf*  <] 
since  lS(i.|.  and  is  also  Iruslce  of  the  Congregational  I  hufclt-  « 
was  married  to  Mis.  Km  ma  l„  Reels,  of  Syracuse.  N.  *  -No"S 
30.  iSr/,,  whodied  March.  I»»2.  leaving  three  children— A* am 
A.,  Isabel  and  Roy  J.  .  , 

LAWRENCE   BA ICR  was  born  in   Chicago  N »™w"rJ5 
1851.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  hc  commenced  business  »!"> 
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father  in  hi?  saloon  in  l-ikc  View  Township,  anil  remained  with 
him  up  to  1875.  when  ho  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Kr.ink  A.,  which  continued  until  lS3t.  He  then  was  employed  as 
tuok-kecper  for  William  Seng  &  Co..  until  1883,  when  he  started  a 
foundry  in  Lake  View-  Township,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  llar- 
bara  liaskamp.  of  New  Trier  Township,  Cook  County.  June  t7, 
1875.  They  have  three  children— Mary,  Anthony  II.  and  Uw- 
rence  N. 

WALTER  K.  BAXTER,  blacksmith,  was  born  in  Hunting, 
donshirc  England,  August  IS,  1849.  He  learned  his  trade  with 
his  father,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  uplocoming  to  the  t'nited 
Mates  in  1*72,  locating  in  Hyde  Park,  Cook  County,  where  lie 
worked  at  his  trade  for  one  year,  anil  in  Septemlicr,  1873.  came  to 
I -ike  View  Township  and  started  his  present  shop.  He  has  been 
Constable  since  1879.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dickiu- 
son.  of  Lincolnshire,  England  in  1872.  They  have  four  children— 
Martha  I...  Annie  A..  Alonjo  Frederick  |ohn  and  Catharine  K. 

GEORGE  S.  CAIKD  was  born  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland, 
April  35,  1854  He  learned  the  trade  of  marble  ami  stone  rotter 
in  Scotland,  and  was  employed  as  superintendent  for  different  firms 
in  Scotland  up  to  the  spring  of  1SS2,  when  he  came  to  l-akc  View 
Township.  Cook  Co..  111.,  and  has  been  since  superintendent 
and  general  manager  for  J.  II.  Anderson  dealer  in  marble,  etc..  at 
Kosc  Hill  He  married  Miss  Catharine  Kay.  of  Scotland.  They 
have  three  children— James.  Maggie  J.  and  George  S..  Jr. 

ROBERT  CRAIG,  foreman  of  Ko,elnll  Ccmetcty!  is  a  native 
of  Renfrewshire.  Scotland.  Iwrn  May  3t,  |924-  He  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  on  the  public  works  in  Scotland.  July  3  1853,  he 
came  to  America,  to  Philadelphia.  Penn.,  and  ihen  went  to  Wood- 
ford County,  Ky  ,  where  for  three  years  he  wa«  employed  by  Robert 
Alexander  111  taking  care  of  the  fine  slock  utH.n  his  (aim.  In  1856 
Mr.  Craig  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
came  to  Chicago.  There  he  was  fust  employed  upon  the  Galena 
Railroad  as  section  boss,  and  also  in  dilching  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Chicago  River.  After  1856  he  spent  his  winters  in  the 
Souih,  making  dilches  and  levees.  In  1S57  he  built  direhes' 
for  the  village  of  Evanston,  and  in  1858  for  Bow  manvil'e,  Cook 
County.  In  tSM  Mr.  t'taig  moved  to  llvde  Park  and  constructed 
the  ditches,  sewers  and  highways  for  that  town.  In  1870.  he  was 
mule  f  ireman  of  Roelnll  Ccmeieiy,  which  position  he  now  fills. 
Mr.  Ciaig  married  Miss  Sarah  Messenger,  who  died  leaving  no 
isiue.  He  then  married  Mis.  Wr.igg.  met  Miss  F.lirahcth  Maske- 
len.  of  K'igla*'d     She  has  one  son,  George  vVragg. 

R.  (.  DONOV  AN,  proprietor  of  green  •  house,  was  born  in 
County  of  Cork,  Ireland,  March  14.  1848.  lie  was  engaged  in 
gardening  IhiiIi  in  Ireland  and  England  up  to  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1870,  living  one  year  in  Philadelphia,  during  which  time  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  K.  huist.  In  1871  he  came  to  Lake  Forest, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Alex.  \\  hite  up  to  1S73,  when  he 
came  to  Rose  Hill  and  engaged  in  gardening  and  green-house 
work  up  to  187S,  when  he  started  his  present  green-house,  lie 
has  been  school  director.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Kale  Navin, 
October  18.  1877.  They  have  two  children,  Ellen  J.  and  Mary. 
Mrs.  Donovan's  parents,  Patrick  and  Kale,  settled  in  Lake  View 
Township  in  1S5S.    Her  father  died  there. 

HENRY  KNsCII  was  born  in  l.uxemnurg,  Germany.  May 
23,  1843.  lie  attended  college  at  Luxemburg  and  l!asln.ich.  grad- 
uating in  tSftl.  lie  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne wines  in  Rhcims,  France,  and  continued  it  up  to  1*04,  when 
he  came  to  the  I'nited  States  and  carried  on  gardening  in  Evans- 
ton,  Cook  County.  In  1867  he  settled  in  Lake  View  Township, 
where  he  now  engages  in  farm  gardening.  He  has  been  School 
Director  for  the  past  live  years.  Mr.  Ensch  was  married  to  Miss 
Regin.1  Jung,  of  Like  View  Township.  July  8.  lfH>7.  They  haeie 
seven  children  —  Martin  S.  A.,  Margaret  A.,  John  A.,  Louisa. 
Peter  V.  Katie  A.  and  Frank  A. 

THEODOR  FEILS.  farmer,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
October  14,  1832;  came  to  Highland  Park.  Cook  Co.,  III.,  in  tS$7; 
engaged  in  farming  for  three  years;  then  was  in  Evanston  up  to 
18(13.  when  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township.  His  life  has  always 
been  that  of  a  farmer.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  GroU,  of 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  lanuary  ft.  1857.  Her  father  came  to  Ev- 
anston in  1875,  and  died  there  ScptemUr  9,  18S0.  They  have 
live  children— Mary  (now  Mrs  Hubert  Hansen),  Henry,  Ifarbara, 
Michael  and  Maggie. 

NICHOLAS  GIRSCH  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany, 
in  1834.  He  came  to  America  in  iMa  and  up  to  1804  worked  as 
.1  blacksmith  in  Chicago,  In  1864  he  came  to  Lake  View  Town- 
ship and  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Rose  Hill  until  1S74, 
when  he  opened  his  present  saloon,  lie  married  Miss  Mary  Rein- 
berg,  of  Luxemburg,  Germany.  Thev  have  seven  children— Mary, 
Kate,  Annie.  Christine,  Martin,  Charles  and  John. 

ERASMUS  HANSEN,  manufacturer  of  marble-stone  work, 
was  born  in  Denmark  joty  10,  1841.  He  came  to  Chicago  in 
1806,  and  learned  the  trade  o(  marble-cutter  with  John  W,  Hu- 


bcr,  of  Graccland,  Cook  Co.,  III.  In  the  sprint;  of  1871  became 
to  Rose  Hill  and  worked  for  J.  II.  Anderson  up  to  the  fall  of 
1S72,  when  he  started  in  business  as  the  linn  of  McCrath  .V  Han- 
sen. Mr.  McC.rath  having  retired  from  the  business,  the  firm  then 
became  Swct/er  Jv.  Hansen  up  to  t.877,  when  Mr.  SweUer  retired 
and  F".  Hess  became  a  partner,  which  continued  one  year  as  tirm 
of  Hansen  ft  Hess.  Since  1878  Mr.  Hansen  has  carried  on  the 
business  in  his  own  name. 

HENRY  HANSEN,  proprietor  of  a  grccn-house,  was  born  in 
Christiana.  Sweden.  February  9.  1859.  Fie  came  to  Chicago  in 
iSftS  with  his  father.  Erick."  who  now  lives  at  Rose  Hill.  Mr. 
Hansen  commenced  the  grcen-housc  business  with  his  uncle.  John 
Hansen.  For  two  years  up  to  July,  1883,  he  worked  for  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery  Company,  when  he  opened  his  present  grccn-housc. 

HUBERT  HANSEN,  restaurant,  was  born  in  Lake  View 
Township  April.  1859.  His  parents,  Michael  and  Margarel  Is., 
settled  in  1-akc  View  'Township,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  in  1847.  where 
his  mother  died,  his  father  still  living  with  her  son.  Mr.  Hansen 
first  engaged  in  gardening  with  his  father,  and  afterwards  for  nine 
years  as  rubber  and  polisher  for  J.  II.  Anderson  and  R.  Hansen, 
marble  cutters.  Rose  Hill.  In  F'cbtuary.  18S0,  he  started  his  pres. 
en?  business.  lie  was  married  to  Mis*  Mary  Files  February  24. 
1876.    Thev  have  one  child,  Henry  M. 

W.  A.  jACOBV,  marble  cutter  anil  cancr.  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia. Penn.,  October  4,  1851.  He  learned  his  trade  with  His 
uncle,  (i.  W.  Jacoby.  In  1S72  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  for  one  years 
working  at  his  trade;  then  to  New  Mexico  for  two  years  on  a  stock 
ranch;  then  to  Houston.  Tex.  In  I874  he  came  to  Rose  Hill  ami 
worked  for  J.  II.  Anderson,  then  with  J.  II.  Call,  of  Graccland, 
after  which  for  live  \ ears  he  mined  and  prospected  in  the  Black 
Hills.  Returning  to  Graccland  he  again  went  into  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Call,  and  from  him  to  his  present  employer.  K.  Hansen,  Ruse 
Hill.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bernhard,  of  Chicago,  March 
29,  1S80.  Her  father  was  superintendent  of  German  Lutheran 
Cemetery,  at  Graccland,  and  now  lives  at  St.  Paul.  They  have 
two  children.  Charles  C.  and  Isabella. 

MARTIN  JCNC  was  Uirn  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  November  11, 
■  Soft,  lie  came  to  America  ;n  184(1,  locating  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship, and  was  engaged  in  gardening.  From  1S54  he  spent  six 
vears  in  Chicago,  but  returned  to  Take  View  Township,  and  has 
carried  on  gardening  since.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Highways 
from  1848  for  three  years.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Arnold,  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  lanuary  ft,  1S58.  They  have  one  child,  Rcgina, 
now  Mrs.  Henry  ritisch.  ol  Lake  View  Township. 

SEBASTIAN  Ki  ll,  was  bom  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany. 
February  24,  1S24.  He  came  to  the  I'nited  Stales  in  1S57  and 
settled  hrst  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  four  months.  He  then  came 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  gardening  up  to  18(13,  when  he  came 
to  Take  View  Township,  and  upon  the  opening  of  St.  Boniface 
Cemetery,  was  made  superintendent,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
He  married  Miss  l\li?abcth  l.aiix,  of  Prussia.  Germany.  They 
have  three  children— John,  Kate  (now  Mrs.  Peter  Williams)  and 
f  acoh 

PETER  KINN,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  born  in  Luxem- 
burg, Germany,  June  24.  1850.  He  learned  his  trade  in  l.usem- 
burg,  and  winked  at  it  up  to  the  lime  of  coming  to  the  United 
States.  In  1870  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  one 
vcar.  and  then  moved  to  l-akc  View  Township,  where  he  has  since 
lueii  engaged  .is  a  carpenter  and  builder.  In  1*78  he  opened  a 
grocery,  which  he  also  carries  on.  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Mag. 
fie  Ni'lles,  of  Luxemburg.  Germany.  November  30,  187ft.  They 
have  two  children  —  Theodore  and  Nicholas. 

NICHOLAS  KRANsZ  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany, 
August  to.  l8iu.  lie  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
goods  in  lluschrodt,  Germany,  mM  for  several  years  before  coming 
to  the  United  Statesengaged  in  the  manufacture  for  himself.  July 
7,  184,.  he  came  to  the  United  States,  direct  to  Lake  View  Town- 
ship. Cook  County,  and  with  his  brother  bought  the  farm  upon 
which  lie  resides.  Since  l8ftohchas  acted  as  agent  for  different 
fire  insurance  companies,  especially  American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  in  which  he  owns  an  interest.  He  also  repre- 
sents the  German  l  ire  Insurance  Company  of  Freeport.  III.  Mr. 
Krans*  for  some  fifteen  vears  held  all  the  township  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  Supervisor.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Faber.  of  Luxemburg.  Germany,  February  7,  1S49.  They  have 
five  children— Nicholas  H.,  Peter  P..  Mary,  Henry  P.  and  Annie. 

NICHOLAS  MI  LLER,  farmer,  was  born  in  Prussia.  Ger- 
many, February  2.  1821.  lie  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847, 
to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  w  here  he  worked  up  to  t8jo.  when  he  came  to 
Lake  View 'Township,  on  his  present  farm,  near  Rose  Hill  Ccm- 
eterv,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  gardening,  lie  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  <  •rcenawalt.  of  Prussia,  August  2,  1651.  'They  hive 
seven  children— John.  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Peter,  Henry,  Mathiasand 

Anna. 

ROBERT  PURVIS  was  born  in  Stirlingshire,  ScoiUtuI,  in 
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year  1S13.    Coming  lu  the  Cniioil  States  in  iSjo.  he  was  em. 
vedns  jrardener  by  ~-vci.il  Renllemen  in  New  \ork  City  and 
vicinity  for  several  vc.irs.    He  came  lu  Chicago  in  1356,  moved 
into  Lake  View  in  "lanuarv.  iSfj.  went  to  Kvanston  in  1559.  and 
loaded  Oil   hi*  present    tarm  in  1«>2,  where   he   has   since  been 
wed  in  market  Hardening.    He  opened  hi*  present  mm  house 
..  Is;.,.    Mr.  I'urvisswifc  is  PWRfa  UiKhxk,  of  London.  Inland. 
They  have  one  sun,  Robert  James,  who  now  carries  on  the  green- 
house business.  •        ......  ,  . 

I'KTK.K  REINBERTi  was  bnrn  m  l-alc  \  lew  Township 
March  «.  iS-ii.  His  parents,  Henry  and  Catharine,  came  lo  Lake 
View  Township  in  1^4*.  where  they" engaged  in  farming  up  W  the 
death  of  his  father  in  February.  tMl.  Mr.  Keinberg  lived  upon 
the  farm  with  hi«  faiher  up  to  hi*  deaih,  and  sinee  has  engaged  in 
farm  gardening  for  himself,  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Kro. 
nenberger.  of  Germany.  May  2S.  |WJ.  Her  parents  settled  in 
South  Kvanston  in  I8B4, 

k.  C.  KlllILK  TSi  iN.  marblc.|K.lisher,  was  born  in  Kincsr- 
dineshire.  Suit  land  Ucccaibff  26,  IS47.  lie  worked  in  a  passen- 
ger depot  in  Alierdeen,  Scotland,  mf  to  coining  to  Canada  in  1S72, 
where  he  remained  six  months,  then  came  to  Lake  View  To»  nship. 
and  has  worked  with  J.  1 1.  Anderson,  and  also  R.  Hansen,  marble 
dealers,  ever  since  Mr.  kolwrtson  marrieil  IsaMla  While,  of 
Aberdeenshire.  Scotland,  in  1S73.  They  have  rive  children — Jane. 
Alexander.  Ilcll.  M?mi«  and  Jessie. 

J.  A.  kOSK,  station  agent,  was  born  in  Albany.  N.  V.,  Sep- 
lemlter  22,  1SG1.  lie  attended  school  up  lo  Ihc  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  became  employed  as  telegraph  operator  at  Itcar  Creek, 
Wis.,  on  the  Milwaukee.  l„ake  Shore  tt  Western  Railroad,  and  also 
on  ihe  same  road  at  Applcton  Junction.  Wis.,  which  position  he 
held  up  lu  July  lb,  lS3l,  when  he  was  appointed  Malum  agenl  at 
Ruse  Ilill.Cnulc,  Co.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago*.  Sorth-Western  Railroad, 
which  position  he  held  up  10  April.  lis},  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  general  ortices  at  t!liicago  as  telegraph  o]>cra[Of.  On  No- 
vember  I,  18S3.  he  was  returned  10  his  present  position  as  station 
agenl  at  Rose  Hill. 

1'KTKK  SCMAFER  was  born  in  I'russia.  Ccrmany,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1*40.  His  parents.  Carl  and  Elizabeth,  were  farmers 
llierv,  and  came  to  the  Coiled  Slates  in  1S42.  to  Kvanston,  Cook 
County,  where  they  remained  until  IS4U.  when  they  settled  un  their 
present  farm  in  Lake  View  Township,  where  they  still  reside,  Mr. 
Schafer  as%i»ied  them  in  gardening,  and  now  carries  on  Ihe  farm 
himself,  his  parents  living  with  him.  He  was  Commissioner  of 
Lake  View  Township  from  IS"}  to  1S79.  He  married  Miss  Louisa 
Kiten.  uf  Switzerland,  July  28,  i»C>6.  They  have  two  children. 
Charles  and  Kmina. 

AN  TON  V.  sKUT.kT  was  born  in  Austria  in  1S26.  He 
learned  the  Irade  of  taqienter  there,  and  in  1S52  came  to  New  Vork 
Lily,  where  he  remained  for  two  year*  In  1^53  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, where  lie  engaged  in  carpentering  and  building,  under  the 
linn  of  Wolcou  ft  Co.,  up  to  1 S 7 1 .  In  the  tire  of  the  latter  year 
be  losi  $H,ooo,  He  came  to  Like  View  Township  in  1874.  where 
he  is  now  engaged  in  farm  gardening.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Education  of  l,akc  View  Township.  Mr.  Scifrrl 
married  Miss  Margaret  Kanncn.  of  Cermanv.  They  have  %ix 
children  —  Mary  C.  Herbert  A.,  Theodore  If.,  Malhe'wJ.,  Kale 
M.  and  Anthony. 

HERBERT  A.  REIFERT  was  born  in  Chicago.  May  2. 
1S50.  In  1873  be  was  employed  ns  a  clerk  in  the  broker's  house  of 
Kndicntl.  laiwis  It  Co.,  for  fourteen  months.  He  then  went  to 
New  Vork.  selling  notions  for  live  months,  and  then  was  in  the 
employ  of  W.  I.,  Krothingham,  grocer,  Newtonville.  Mass.,  for 
fuurteeti  months.  After  this  for  two  years  he  sailed  "before  the 
mast,"  then  as  second  mate  fur  eight  munlhs,  mrj  after  a  trip  of 
eight  months  to  Europe,  went  lo  Australia,  where  fur  two  and  one- 
half  years  he  was  In  the  employ  of  William  1 1  owlet  t  &  Co.,  grueers. 
Mr.  Seiicn  wgg  m  ||„.  K1X  continents  of  the  world  before  his 
twentieth  year,  and  had  an  eventful  career  during  this  time.  In 
May.  iS3o,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  flour  trade  with  I''.  C.  Vchmeyer. 

A.  J.  THIKI.K,  pastor  of  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Church,  P. 
O.  Havetock,  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  October  13. 
1S47.  lie  attended  college  in  Neuss,  ami  also  the  univcrsllv  at 
Bonn,  (iermany , anil  in  1-70  finisheil  his  studies  at  St.  Trancis  Sem- 
inary, near  Milwaukee,  WU.  For  eighteen  months  he  was  pastor 
at  Sterling.  111. ,  and  for  seven  years  at  Nilcs  Centre.  Cook  Co., 
111.  July  10,  1S71),  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Henry's  Cath- 
olic Church, 

MICHAEL,  WEBER,  farm  gardener,  was  Ixirn  in  Klierchcim. 
near  Mainr,  Khein-Hessen.  liermany,  Jaritiary  3,  1S37.  He  was 
engaged  In  farming  in  <  Germany,  and  came  lu  Ridgevillc.  Cook 
County,  in  1S53.  j|L-  ai  once  engaged  in  farming  and  gardening, 
h>«>ng  purchased  his  present  farm  from  John  Anderson,  anil  has 
ban  employed  ever  since,  lie  has  been  Town  Commissioner  for 
seven  jrttts.    Ik  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Uaera,  native  of 


Obcrolm,  ijcrmany,  near  Mainz,  February  22.  1S52.  They  have 
three  children — Itrirnard  F'..  Margaret  (now  Mrs.  Hruna  Krawr.  of 
Lake  View  Township)  and  (Gertrude. 

I..  WEYDERT  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Ciermany,  May  w. 
1S43.  He  tame  to  the  Cnited  Slate*  in  1872.  direct  to  Chicago, 
and  was  emplnvnl  in  a  grocery  up  to  1877,  when  in  conrtcclka  wilk 
Michael  Weisshan  opened  a  grocery  and  general  mercliaiidisesiurt 
corner  Eugene  and  Will  streets,  as  the  firm  nf  Weisshan  ii  Wev- 
dcrt,  which  continued  up  to  l83o,  when  Mr.  Weydcrt  MM  lo 
Kvanston,  and  for  two  years  was  in  the  employ  of  Murch  Jt  Co., 
grocers.  Ill  l882hecameto  Rose  Hill.  In  1S83  he  built  a  fine 
resilience,  and  al<o  a  store,  on  Clark  Street  ami  Kvanston  Avemx, 
which  he  has  occupied  as  a  grocery  and  Hour  and  feed  store.  He 
married  Miss  Agnes  Rcinberg,  of  l-ake  View  Township.  Her 
parents  settled  there  in  1*63. 

CRACELAND  CEMETERY. 

The  founding  of  Graceland  Cemetery  was  in  Put- 
tuance  "f  ihe  general  demand  for  extramural  inter- 
ments. I  n  1 860  Thomas  B.  Bryan  purchased  the  eighty- 
six  acres  which  now  comprise  the  principal  portion  of 
the  grounds.  By  act  of  Legislature  passed  February  :s, 
1861.  Mr.  Brvan.'with  William  B.  Ogden,  Edwin  H. Shel- 
don, Sidney  Sawyer,  George  1*.  A.  Hcaly.  ami  others, 
were  incorporated  as  the  "  Graceland  Cemetery  Com- 
pany," the  five  persons  named  constituting  the  first 
board  of  managers.  The  act  granted  to  the  company 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  a  tract  of  land  to  be  Used  lor 
cemetery  purposes,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  acres. 
The  act  abo  exempted  the  lots  from  taxation,  execution 
or  attachment,  and  provided  that  none  of  the  mtKtery 
'land  should  be  condemned  for  right  of  way.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  chosen  president  of  the  board,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  1805.  James  L  Reynolds  then  served 
three  years,  and  Mr.  Bryan  again  Itecame  president,  re- 
maining in  office  from  1868  to  1878.  Tbwas  b.  W 
terson  was  the  incumbent  from  1878  to  1S81,  when 
lirvan  Lathrop,  at  present  in  office,  became  president 
of  the  company.  The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are  :  Brvan  Lathrop,  president  and  treasurer;  I  homas 
E.  Patterson,  secretary;  ].  H.  Lathrop,  Thomas  E.  lat- 
terson.  Bryan  Lathrop,  C  W,  Litchfield,  and  Owen  r. 
/Mm,  hoard  of  managers. 

In  1 80 1  the  company  purchased  forty-five  acres  i»e« 
of  the  original  plat,  in  .864  thirty-five  acres  to  the  east, 
and  in  1867  one  hundred  and  nine  acres  north  id  «. 
Thus  by  the  latter  year  they  had  purchased  two  Hun- 
dred ami  seventy-five  acres  of  land.  During  thus  yW 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  restricting  them  tn  tw 
plat  actually  fenced  and  improved— eighty-six  acre- 
The  complications  caused  by  the  passage  of  10«J g 
were  not  adjusted  until  April.  1879,  when  a  «'mPrm"  * 
was  effected  by  the  measure  passed  at  a  popular  eicciio 
of  the  town  people.  The  final  limits  of  CrawW" 
Cemetery  were  thereby  fixed  as  follows:  Sulzer  sue 
as  the  northern  boundary,  Stella  Street  as  the  extern, 
Graceland  Avenue  as  the  southern,  and  the  Green 
r<K«l  as  the  western.  This  tract  consists  of  <^«"*™5 
and  twenty-five  acres,  including  the  original  purchase 

In  Febrtmry,   i8oS.  the  managers  being  desirous 
of  insuring  the 'perpetual  maintenance  ot  the  <  [ 
prtK-uretl  an  amendment  to  the  charter  wh.  icliv  ^v 
were  required  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent  of  the  g£o«»l 
teeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lots  to  const  -t tV 
improvement  fund.     This  is  managed  U) 
elected  by  the  lot  holders,  and  is  under  tow 
control.    'These  trustees  are  also  authorized  t«  •  ,f 
any  grant  or  bequest  in  trust,  and  to  appl)  me  s» 
such  maimer  as  the  donor  or  testator  ma)  P  t    j  ,| 
for  the  care  or  cm»>cUishment  of  any  parucu;,=r  i<  • 
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the  general  fund  no  part  of  the  principal  can  be 
expended  and  only  the  interest  of  the  fund  after 
§50,000  has  been  reached.  It  now  amounts,  with  accu- 
mulated interest,  to  about  §90.000,  The  first  trustees 
of  the  Graceland  Improvement  Fund,  under  the  act 
of  May.  1865,  were  as  follows  :  Luther  Haven,  William 
lilair,  1.  W.  McGcnnis,  Daniel  Thompson,  Marcus  C. 
Steams,  K.  W.  Blatchford,  James  H.  Ho  wen,  Erastus 
S.  Williams,  Van  H.  Higgins,  George  C.  Walker,  Hiram 
Wheeler  and  .Samuel  Howe.  The  present  organization 
is  as  follows:  Hiram  Wheeler,  president;  Edwin  H. 
Sheldon,  vice-president;  Jerome  Becchcr,  treasurer; 
George  C.  Walker,  secretary. 

Graceland  Cemetery  is  situated  near  the  lake  shore 
northeast  of  lielle  Elaine  station,  and  about  two  miles 
ninth  of  Lincoln  Park.  It  is  reached  by  horse-cars 
or  by  the  broad  drive  along  the  lake  shore  and  through 
the  park.  Before  long,  also,  it  is  anticipated  that  trains 
will  be  running  directly  to  it  over  the  Chicago  & 
Evanston  line.  A  station  house  has  already  been  con- 
structed by  the  company,  which  is  really  an  architectural 
ornament,  containing,  besides  public  accommodations, 
the  neat  office  of  the  cemetery.  The  spacious  grounds, 
which  arc  formed  by  a  series  of  ridges,  have  a  complete 
system  of  drainage,  the  main  sewer  having  been  con- 
structed to  Lake  Michigan,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Liv- 
ing springs  supply  the  artificial  gems  of  water,  and 
by  means  of  a  steam  pump  water  is  carried  through  a 
net-work  of  iron  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  ground.  Thus 
it  is  that  even  during  the  most  parching  weather 
the  wide  and  beautiful  lawns  arc  always  cool,  sparkling 
and  green.  The  air  of  freedom  and  the  unobstructed 
view  of  the  magnificent  grounds  are  to  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible  by  excluding  all  lot  im  losurcs  or  visible 
boundaries,  by  restricting  the  heighth  of  the  smaller 
monuments  to  a  few  inches,  and  by  limiting  the  number 
of  large  monuments.  Conspicuous  among  the  architect- 
ural beauties  of  the  place  may  be  mentioned  the  elegant 
anil  yet  simple  monument  of  \V.  M.  Hoyt,  just  com- 
pleted ;  the  Gothic  mausoleum  of  H.  II.  Taylor  ;  the 
fine  obelisk  of  Washington  Smith;  the  stately  Egyptian 
column  of  T.  M.  Avery  ;  the  Corinthian  column,  with 
its  statue,  of  I).  H.  Shipman  ;  the  tasteful  monuments  of 
E.  H.  Haddock,  C.  H.  Blair,  William  Blair,  Henry 
Whitba  k,  W,  I).  Fuller,  and  the  massive  tomb  of 
William  J.  Wilson.  Many  of  Chicago's  historical  names 
are  here  recorded— William  B.  Ogden.  George  Manierre, 
Maldon  I).  Ogden,  Jonathan  Burr,  John  H.  Kinzie, 
Norman  B.  Judd,  lustm  Hutterlield,  Alexander  Fuller- 
ton,  Walter  L.  Newberry,  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Eli  B. 
Williams  and  John  Calhoun.  I  p  to  the  present  time 
thirty-seven  thousand  interments  have  been  made  in 
Graceland  Cemetery  ;  and  still  the  silent  caravan  passes 
along  ! 

Thk  United  States  Marine  Hosmtal,  situated 
on  the  lake  shore,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city,  and 
near  Graceland  Avenue,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  Lake  View.  The  grounds,  comprising 
ten  acres,  were  purchased,  and  the  first  building  com- 
menced, in  1868.  It  was  finished  in  1873,  at  a  cost  of 
$458,000,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was  occupied 
for  general  hospital  patients.  In  iS8;  the  interior  was 
entirely  remodeled  and  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  $jS,ooo. 
As  it  stands  to-day,  the  hospital  building  is  a  large  brick 
structure,  360  feet  in  length  and  four  stories  in  height. 
Its  officers  are  as  follows  :  Truman  W.  Miller,  surgeon; 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  assistant  surgeon  ;  J.  II.  Rowles,  acting 
assistant  surgeon  ;  T.  Villiers,  steward. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Marine  Hospital  is  the  har- 
bor of  refuge  for  those  following  a  sea-faring  life.  The 
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wards  are  six  in  number,  and  each  ward  contains  twenty 
beds,  the  statistician  and  sanitarist  In-ing  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  accorded  to 
each  patient  is  equal  to  that  allowed  in  the  best  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
late  review  of  the  workings  of  this  institution:  "The 
heating  is  done  by  steam,  and  every  steam  coil  is  sup- 
plied by  fresh  air.  The  ventilators  are  numerous, every 
bed  having  one  at  its  head,  which  leads  into  a  heated 
ventilating  shaft.  These  means  insure  a  steady  flow  of 
pure  air  into  the  wards.  The  steam-pi|>es  are  uncov- 
ered, making  the  discovery  of  breakages  easy  as  well  as 
their  repair,  and,  beyond  this,  removing  all  danger  of 
their  heating  and  setting  on  fire  their  surroundings. 
The  drainage  system  here  in  use  is  as  near  perfection  as 
plumbers  have  been  able  to  make  it.  The  traps  of  slop- 
basins  and  water-closets  are  ventilated  into  separate 
heated  shafts,  as  well  as  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Everything  is  absolutely  free  from  odors  and 
sewer-gas.  The  building  as  originally  designed  by  the 
United  States  architect  was  ill  suited  for  its  purpose, 
but  the  present  surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Miller,  has  prac- 
tically remodeled  and  rebuilt  its  interior.  The  executive 
part  forms  the  center  of  the  hospital,  while  the  wards 
occupy  the  wings,  and  they  are  to  some  measure,  though 
not  entirely,  isolated.  It  was  not  possible  if  the  build- 
ing was  to  continue  in  use  to  absolutely  reach  this 
result.  The  whole  house  is  scrupulously  clean  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  food  furnished  to  the  patients  is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  its  average  cost  per  patient  is  twenty- 
seven  cents  per  day.  Dr.  Miller  says  that  the  data  are 
not  at  hand  to  furnish  the  exact  figures  of  the  total  ex- 
pense per  day,  hut  he  estimates  it  to  be  $1.00  per  pa- 
tient. Considering  all  the  details  the  Marine  Hospital 
is  entitled  to  the  first  r  ink  in  this  city.  Sailors  are  justly 
proud  of  the  way  they  are  here  treated,  and  when  taken 
ill  in  ports  where  the  marine  service  has  110  hospital,  but 
pay  for  their  treatment  in  local  hospitals,  they  are 
always  looking  for  the  day  to  come  when,  well  enough 
to  bear  transportation,  they  can  go  to  their  own  to 
regain  their  health.  The  service  has  three  surgeons  on 
duty  here.  One  assistant  surgeon  is  stationed  at  the 
hospital.  Another  is  at  the  custom-house  and  attends 
to  the  out-door  relief  of  sailors,  and  examines  and  ad- 
mits those  applying  for  entrance  to  the  hospital.  The 
acquirements  of  medical  men  who  seek  to  enter  the  ma- 
rine service  must  be  large,  and  the  most  severe  exam- 
inations must  be  passed  to  gain  the  sought-for  position. 
The  best  schooling  which  the  young  doctor  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  surgeon's  rank  in  the  army,  navy,  or  this 
service,  can  obtain,  is  to  gain  the  place  of  an  interne  or 
cadet  at  this  hospital.  The  surgeon  in  charge  makes  a 
few  cadet  appointments  every  year." 

The  Maktha  Washington  Home  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  Washingtonian  Home,  both  institu- 
tions having  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing inebriates  from  moral,  intellectual  and  material  ruin. 
The  Martha  Washington  Home  is,  of  course,  for  the 
benefit  of  female  unfortunates.  Us  first  inmate  was 
admitted  in  June,  1882,  but  the  Home  was  not  formally- 
opened  until' July  1.  The  management  purchased  the 
buildings  and  beautiful  grounds  of  the  old  Military 
School  on  Graceland  Avenue  west  of  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Hale  acted  as  matron  for  a  few  months,  being  succeeded 
by  Miss  Ewart,  who  held  the  position  for  less  than  a 
year.  The  present  incumbent  is  Miss  V.  M.Cray.  Since 
July  1,  i88.\  when  the  Home  opened,  the  admissions 
have  been  tine  hundred  and  forty-six.  On  January  1, 
1883,  the  inmates  numbered  fifteen.  During  the  year 
eighty-seven  women  have  been  admitted,  and  eighty 
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five  discharged,  leaving  seventeen  inmates  in  the  HonM 
on  January  1, 1884.  Eighty  were  charity  patients,  and 
the  remainder  were  paid.  Of  the  total  number,  nine 
were  committed  from  th;  llridewell. 

Lake  View  Churches. — The  Kmanucl  Church  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America. — A  few 
years  before  the  great  lire,  a  few  families  left  the  Evan- 
gelical CbUfCh,  then  located  on  the  corner  of  Wells 
Street  and  Chicago  Avenue.  They  formed  a  temporary 
society  of  an  independent  nature,  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Krae- 
mer  in  charge,  and  held  their  services  in  a  hall  on  Wells 
-Street.  In  the  year  1871,  by  agreement,  they  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  for  a  minister,  and  Rev.  C.  Augenstein  was 


Hannah  W.  Lord,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Lord.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Ewing,  Charles  A.  Kwing  and  Warren  Norton.  The 
churcn  was  dedicated  March  13,  1864,  the  pastors  of 
the  society  having  been:  Rev.  W.  Lord,  I).  I).,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  I).,  Rev.  W.  C.  Young  and  Rev 
H.  M.  Collison.  The  church  membership  is  now  about 
three  hundred,  and  a  colony  has  recently  beensem  out 
from  the  parent  society  to  form  the  Uelden  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Third  German  Evangelical  Reformed  Friedens 
Church  was  organized  in  June,  1883.  with  aboet  forty 
members.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Alexander  Arru- 
net,  coming  to  Lake  View  as  a  missionary  from  Afrir.i 
Soon  after  the  organization  the  congregation  punhasril 
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appointed  to  preside  over  the  Church.  At  the  time  of 
this  temporary  Organization  the  few  members  built  a 
small  church  on  a  private  lot.  In  1874  Rev.  Mr  Aug. 
easterns  time  expired,  and  Rev.  C  Hummel  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference.  He  remained  two  yews 
his  successor  (in  April,  1876.'.  being  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker 
Rev.  S.  Dickover  became  pastor  in  1879.  serving  his 
Church  two  years.  In  April.  1881.  the  Rev.  |  C  Kicrst 
the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed  by  the  Conference 
to  take  charge  of  the  mission.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March.  1883,  the  society  was  incorporated  as  the 
"Emanuel  Church  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
North  America."  It  numbers  at  present  one  hundred 
members,  and  the  Sabbath-school  about  two  hundred 
children. 

Fullerton  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
tebmary  ,,.  ,864.  by  Rev.  W.  Lord,  L  I.  HalsW  and 
uhS*.  A*  1>TSX  memb€rs  Lincoln  Clark,'  Mrs. 

Mr!  r  a  «  Vatha;,.ne  t,ark-  Mi**  Julia  A.Clark, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Halsey,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Elliott  Mrs 


two  lots  north  side  of  Wellington  Avenue,  near  Shef- 
field, and  commenced  the  building  of  a  brick  MOT- 
40x60  feet,  of  which  the  lower  story  was  completed  arw 
dedicated  February  11.  1883.  last  OctoberRev  .ur 
Arronet  accepted  a  call  to  Champaign,  III,  and  Kev  j. 
Wernlv,  the  present  incumlient.  became  his  successor 
T  he  Lake  View  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 

bed  in  the  winter  of  1882  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Arn*"** 
superintendent  of  the  City  Mission.    I  he  society 
been  worshiping  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Lincoln  *ienj£ 
Last  fall  the  members  were  so  encouraged  at  the '  •• 
look  that  funds  were  raised  and  a  fine  church  cuim 
was  commenced  in  November.    It  is  situated  on^ 
corner  of  Seminary  Avenue  and  1  -ill  Street,*™ 
com|>leted,  in  April,  will  cost  nearly  S6-"00:  ,  is 
church  membership  is  fortv-two.    Rev.  A.J  'al  •, 
supplying  the  pulpit  and  will  probably  remain  as 
society's  settled  pastor.  ,n. 

St!  Alphonsius1  Roman  Catholic  Church  ** 
ized  by  the  priest  now  in  charge,  Rev.  Father  • 
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in  the  fall  of  1882.  He  is  of  the  order  "  Redemptorist 
Fathers,"  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  in  186.5.  The  next  year  he  came  to  Chicago 
to  take  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Before  return- 
ing to  Chicago  he  had  charge  of  flourishing  churches 
in  New  York  and  Detroit.  The  commodious  edifice  in 
which  the  St.  Alphonsius  congregation  now  worship, 
near  the  corner  of  Soiithport  Avenue  and  Wellington, 
was  completed  in  September,  1882,  the  first  services 
being  held  on  the  third  of  that  month.  The  school 
building,  also  completed  at  that  time,  was  opened  the 
next  day,  with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  This  number  has  since  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  two.  When  organized  the  church  mem- 
bership numbered  two  hundred  families.  It  now  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  families. 

St.  Luke's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  organ- 
ized from  the  St.  Jacob's  Lutheran  Church  on  January 
13,  1884,  the  first  services  beinij  held  upon  the  succeed- 
ing Sunday.  Rev.  John  E.  Mueller,  who  had  been  the 
assistant  of  Rev.  William  Hartling  in  the  parent  society, 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  new  Church.  In  January, 
18S1,  St.  Jacob's  Church  had  built  a  large  school-house 
on  the  corner  of  Hoyne  Avenue  and  Wellington,  ami 
here  the  voung  congregation  worships.  Mr.  Mueller 
has  charge  of  both  Church  and  school.  Wrightwood 
Avenue  divides  the  districts  of  St.  Jacob's  and  St. 
Luke's  societies.  The  latter  has  at  present  a  member- 
ship of  sixty  families,  the  school  being  attended  by  one 
hundred  anil  ten  pupils.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  erect  a  neat  brick  church,  on  the  corner  of 
Belmont  Avenue  and  Prairie  Street,  46x65  feet.  The 
officers  of  the  society  are  :  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Labahn  ; 
trustees  and  elders,  F.  W.  labahn,  F.  Wolf,  L.  Riemer 
and  J.  Labahn ;  elder,  C.  Kemmitz.  St  Jacob's 
Church  built  a  second  school-house,  which  was  finished 
in  September,  1883,  and  situated  on  Racine  and  Oakdale 
avenues.  It  is  attended  by  fifty-six  pupils,  the  teacher 
being  J.  F.  Rieck. 

Deering's  Methodist  Episcopal  chapel  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Clybourn  Avenue,  near  Wrightwood 
Avenue.  The  society  is  young  but  growing,  the  pulpit 
being  supplied  every  Sunday  evening  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Luther,  and  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  Friday  evenings.  In 
addition  to  a  regular  congregation  of  earnest  Christian 
workers  who  meet  there,  the  Church  gives  shelter  to 
Dec-ring's  Division,  No.  128,  Sons  of  Temperance,  who 
hold  their  meetings  there. 

The  Evanston  Avenue  Sunday-school  chapel,  on  the 
south  side  of  School  near  Evanston  Avenue,  is  doing 
a  good  work  in  the  independent  field. 

The  Pkf.ss. —  The  Lake  View  Telephone  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Lake  View  Townsman,  a  campaign 
paper  which  was  first  issued  March  21,  1881.  It  was 
published  as  a  five-column  folio  paper.  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  Telephone  was  issued  June  4,  1881,  with  C. 
J.  Whitnevas  editor,  and  publisher.  On  the  nth  of 
February,  '1882,  the  paper  was  enlarged  to  a  seven-col- 
umn folio,  and  one  year  thereafter  to  an  eight-column. 
Mr.  Whitney  remained  in  charge  of  the  Telephone  from 
June,  i88i.'to  June,  1882.  William  A.  Rennie  became 
editor  and  publisher,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884, 
R.  S.  Andrews  was  taken  into  partnership.  Mr.  Ren- 
nie acts  as  editor  and  Mr.  Andrews  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Telephone,  which  is  filling  a  long-felt  want 
for  a  good  local  newspaper. 

Sim  lETiKS— The  Lake  View  Mwnncrchor  was  organ- 
ized in  October,  1881,  its  present  officers  being  :  Otto 


Ernst,  president;  G.  Sceffker,  vice-president;  William 
Sceffker,  corresponding  secretary;  William  Bloom,  finan- 
cial secretary;  Christian  Gall,  archivist;  Emil  Zott,  mu- 
sical director.  The  society  numbers  thirty-six  active 
members,  its  headquarters  being  on  the  corner  of 
Shelfield  and  Belmont  avenues. 

Hie  Lake  View  Citizens'  Associat  ion  (  District  No.  11 
was  organized  March  15,  1S79,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers :  R.  S.  Andrews,  president;  M.  Kunkel,  vice-presi- 
dent; G.  W  Barnett,  secretary;  A.  S.  Maltman,  treas- 
urer. Its  present  officers  arc  :  A.  S.  Maltman.  presi- 
dent; Robert  Griffith,  vice-president:  E.  H.  Griggs, 
secretary-;  M.  Kunkel,  treasurer.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  public  improvements  in  the 
town  of  Lake  View  in  general  and  District  No.  1  in  par- 
ticular. Regular  meetings  are  held  monthly  at  Lake 
View  Music  Hall,  corner  of  Lincoln  and'  Sheffield 
avenues. 

Lake  View  Lodge,  K.  of  H.,  No.  2,929,  was  organ- 
ized March  27,  18S3,  with  eighteen  members.  At 
present  the  Lodge  numbers  thirty-five  members,  and  its 
officers  arc  as  follows  :  Past  Dictator,  Gustave  Meyers; 
Dictator,  F.  C.  Washburnc;  N  ice- Dictator,  J.  P.  Wells; 
Assistant  Dictator,  G.  S.  Hodgson;  Reporter,  F.  D. 
Porter;  Financial  Reporter,  C.  Stone;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam Townc;  Chaplain,  T.  J.  Hodgson;  Guide,  F.  O. 
Schumacher;  Guardian,  C.  Klatt;  Sentinel,  S.  Mooney; 
Medical  Examiner,  Dr.  F.  D.  Porter;  Representative  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  T.  J.  Hodgson.  The  Lodge  meets 
everv  Friday  evening  at  Klatt's  Hall,  No.  1,698  Clark 
Street. 

Lake  View  Council,  Royal  Arcanum,  No.  694,  was 
organized  on  July  13,  1S82,  with  fifteen  charter  mem- 
bers, its  officers  being  as  follows :  C.  W.  Clark, 
regent ;  Albert  Galloway,  vice-regent  ;  H.  H.  Ander- 
son, orator  ;  C.  W.  Chandler,  past  regent ;  F.  W.  Little, 
secretary  ;  D.  N.  Holcomb,  collector ;  F.  S.  Hallock, 
treasurer;  John  A.  Fishleigh,  guide;  A.  A.  Wiswall, 
chaplain  ;  A.  L.  Crowder,  warden ;  E.  F.  Angcll, 
sentry.  The  present  officers  are  as  follows :  E.  F. 
Angcll,  regent ;  John  A.  Fishleigh,  vice-regent  ;  Dr. 
Harrv  Parsons,  orator  ;  A.  A.  Wiswall,  past  regent  :  R. 
L.  Crowder.  secretary  ;  A.  Chnstello,  collector  ;  C.  W. 
Chandler,  treasurer  ;  William  Trowbride,  guide  ;  W.  J. 
Pettitt.  chaplain  ;  George  Barker,  warden  ;  Thomas 
Storrs,  sentry.  The  Lodge  numbers,  at  present,  thirty- 
one  members. 

Deering  Lodge,  No.  717,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted 
August  21,  18S2,  with  fourteen  charter  members  and 
the  following  officers  :  O.  Burch,  N.  G. ;  E.  M.  Car- 
vin,  V.  G. ;  S.  Marker,  recording  secretary;  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  permanent  secretary;  M.  Popp,  treasurer; 
J.  H.  Ernest,  Grand  Lodge  representative.  The  lodge 
now  numbers  sixty-five  members,  and  is  officered  as  fol- 
lows :  S.  Harkcr,  N.  G. ;  1 .  Wilson,  V.  G. ;  C.  Horn- 
burg,  Rcc  Sec. ;  A.  F.  Watson,  Per.  Sec.  ;  J.  H. 
Ernest,  Treas.  ;  O.  Burch,  G.  L.  D. 

The  Lake  View  Sons  of  Temperance,  Division  No. 
87,  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1881.  It  now  has  fifty 
members,  anil  meets  in  the  Lake  View  Music  Hall. 

Other  societies  of  Lake  View,  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  are  Wrightswood  Council,  No.  756,  Royal 
Arcanum  ;  the  Lake  View  Club,  the  Lake  Shore  Club, 
the  Lake  Side  Rifle  Club,  and  a  new  literary  society  in 
which  the  moving  spirit  is  Frank  Jewett. 

In  February,  1884,  a  brass  band  of  fifteen  pieces  was 
organized  at  Rose  Hill,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Prior,  of  Evanston. 
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LAKE  VIEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

FREDERICK  AD  I.  EK.  proprietor  of  mcil  market,  was  burn 
in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  October  9.  1857,  lie  learned  the  Iraiie 
of  butcher  in  Mecklenburg,  and  worked  at  it  in  Hamburg.  In 
1877  lie  came  to  America,  direct  to  Chicago,  and  first  worked  for 
Libby  &  McNeil,  pork  packers.  In  November,  1883,  he  came  to 
Lake  View  Township  and  started  hi*  present  meat  market  in  con. 
nection  with  Julius  Brunkas  the  firm  of  Adler  &  Brunk.  lie  mar- 
ried  Miss  Lizzie  Witt,  of  Chicago,  November  14,  1S83.  Her 
parents  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S63. 

C.  E.  AFFELD.  of  the  firm  of  Witkowsky  ft  Afield,  insurance 
agents,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Stettin.  I'russia.  March  10,  1843. 
His  parents,  Charles  G.  and  Louisa  K.  AITeM.  came  to  America  in 
1847  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  his  father  engaged  in  teaming. 
He  held  also  the  office  ol  County  Constable  of  Cook  Cointy  for 
sixteen  yean.  lie  then  engaged  in  the  California  wine  business 
as  the  firm  of  Affeld  &  Buchman.  and  afier  its  dissolution  carried 
on  the  business  himself  Since  1871  he  has  lived  retired  from 
active  business.  Young  Alfcld  spent  his  early  life  with  his  father. 
In  I56t,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  Bat- 
tery  B  (known  as  THIS  Battery*.  1st  Illinois  Volunteer  Artillery, 
and  served  for  three  years  and  three  months.  Returning  to  Chi- 
cago, he  became  connected  with  the  provost  marshal's  office.  In 
ifsoS  he  engaged  in  the  tire  insurance  business,  and  in  1871  was 
employed  with  the  New  York  Underwriters'  Agency,  Ogden. 
Sheldon  &  Co.  then  being  the  agents.  In  1873  Mr.  Affeld 
established  his  present  fire  insurance  agency,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Witkowsky,  as  the  firm  nf  Witkowsky  &  AlTel.l.  Mr.  Affeld 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  1S7S.  He  mar- 
ried Miw  Helen  Wane,  of  Mackinaw.    They  have  four  children  

Helen  E.,  Charles  E„  Jr.,  William  C.  and  Olive  L.  Frank  O. 
Akfelii,  twin  brother  of  Charles  E..  came  with  his  parents  to 
Chicago,  enlisted  in  the  same  llallery  as  his  brother,  served  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  returning  to  Chicago  entered  with  him  the 
employ  of  the  provost  marshal's  office.  He  then  engtged  in  pub. 
lishing  a  history  of  Madison  County,  after  which  he  ix-came  con. 
netted  with  the  Mutual  Security  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1870  he  was  employed  with  the  Cermania  Flic  Insurance 
Company  ol  Chicago,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  city  manager  of 
the  HamhurgBremen  Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1S73  he  went 
to  New  York  City  as  assistant  manager  ol  the  same  company  for 
the  United  Slates.  In  tS3i  S.  Van  Dctnen.  the  manager  for  the 
United  States  of  the  same  company,  having  gone  10  Hamburg  to 
assume  the  position  there  of  general  manager.  Mr.  Affeld  in  18S2 
was  made  general  manager  for  the  United  States  of  the  llamburg- 
YorkCityK"e  U%annQt  ComPinT.  *'!*>  headquarters  at  New 

JOHN  ALLEN,  of  the  J.  M.  W.  Jon«  Printing  &  Stationery 
Company,  Chicago,  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  lersey  June  8,  1837. 
When  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Toronto 
Canada,  where  his  father  died.  Mr.  Allen  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business,  and  worked  at 
the  trade  up  to  igCj.  when  he  came  to  Chicago.  He  at  once  went 
into  the  employ  of  Hand.  McNally  &  Co..  printers,  in  their  rail- 
road  printing  department,  and  printed  the  first  railroad  tickets 
under  the  consecutive  numbering  system,  west  of  Buffalo.  In  1R70 
he  became  connected  with  the  printing  house  of  1  M.  W.  Jono, 
as  foreman  of  the  railroad  printing  department,  having  introduced 
into  the  business  that  special  department.  In  1S75,  upon  the  or- 
ganization  of  the  business  into  a  stock  company.  Mr.  Allen  be- 
came a  member,  and  has  continued  as  such  up  lo'the  present  time 
as  well  as  haying  charge  of  the  railroad  ticket  department  of  the 
house.  He  has  rcided  in  Uke  View  Township  since  Mav.  1S70 
He  married,  October  22.  1870.  Miss  Jessie  C.rav.  daughter  of  Will- 
Jv"!  on<L  of  ,l,e  "l,,cst  contractors  and  buildeis  of  Albany 
and  Sarah  N  children-John  N„  William  G..  Jessie  H. 

REV.  PAUL  ANDERSEN  was  born  in  Norway  August  24. 
imi.  came  to  America  in  1843.  and  arrived  in  Chicago  August  16 
of  that  year  In  Norway  his  education  was  obtained  from  private 
tubars.  and  having  learned  the  English  language,  he  ac.ed  as  inter- 
im   A^!!al!.fra",  *;omr>a1">'  ''"""C  tl'e  vogage  to  the  Uniled 

22m£  h?-  !".  ,lm  ""'"^  ]"  l""su«l  hi*  classical 

and  literary  sludle,  a.  Ikloit  College  for  a  number  of  years  ami 
afterward  studied  theology  with  a  private  tutor.    Mr.  Andersen 

Th.  o,  !fl"^^,",'  lhe  En,K,:,h'  N°™«8'a«  ™°  German  languages 
I  he  object  he  constantly  had  „,  view  in  pursuing  his  studies  was  to 
prepare  nimscUfor  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  in  his  own  words 
can  not  remember  lhe  day  when  he  did  not  love  the  Savior  " 


'he 
On 
ganizing 
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January  6.  1848.  he  came  In  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  org 
"1;  „  rp"  <-ho,rch:  »n<l  "  <"c  resul:  of  his  efforts,  the  First  .-Nor 
?R.R*     .F'VhKel'"'  1-utheran  Church  wa,  formed  February  t4 
1848.    In  June  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  al  Schoharie.  N  Y 
-  being  no  Engl.sh  Lutheran  Synod  in  Chicago  al  that 


He  remained  pastor  of  the  Church  until  i860  In  1855,  ham* 
collected  into  his  Norwegian  Church  a  large  number  of  Suede? 
he  organized  them  inio  a  sepirate  church,  which  was  ibcncefarwaid 
known  as  the  Swedish  Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chimi 
In  i860,  on  account  of  bronchial  troubles  he  retired  bum  the  pis. 
torate  of  the  Church  he  had  organized  in  1S48,  and  spent  several 
years  in  travel  in  Europe  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  In 
1864,  on  his  return  to  this  country,  being  still  unable  to  re  enter  lie 
ministry,  he  became  connected  with  the  internal  teventie  jervice, 
in  which  he  remained  until  April  I,  1876,  when  he  accented  1  caK 
to  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Mtl»a»ltr, 
Wis  ,  upon  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Norwegian  and  En- 
glish languages  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  I  >oting  in  the  stri- 
ates in  the  Church.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  lhe  cotomc/ 
preaching  in  Norwegian  in  the  rooming  and  in  English  in  lhe 
evening  has  prevailed.  Res'.  Mr.  Andersen  remained  pastor  of  this 
Church  until  July  2,  1883.  when  he  retired  permanently  from  the 
ministry.  He  now  lives  in  Lake  View,  on  North  Clark  Street,  near 
North  Fifty-ninth.  Upon  his  arrival  in  America,  by  advice  of  frirrds. 
he  dropped  the  last  purl  ion  of  bis  name,  which  he  has  siweiel; 
regretted  lor  years.  His  full  name  is  Paul  Andersen  Norland.  Mr. 
Andersen  was  first  married  in  September.  1848.  to  Misi  Anna 
Wang,  of  Beloit,  who  died  siiteen  days  afterward,  lie car- 
ried the  second  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1B49,  to  Miss  Martha 
Larson,  who  is  still  living.  They  have  four  children;  Martia  La- 
ther Andersen,  late  a  teacher  in  Lake  View  High  School;  Andrew 
Emanuel,  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co..  and  two  giris  respective:! 

Mr.  Andersen  enjoys  the  <" 


having  introduced  into  American  Scandinavian  Churches  the  pc*. 
tice  of  conducting  services  in  the  English  language 

A.  B.  ANDERSON,  real  estate  dealer,  is  a  native  of  Schleswip,- 
Holstein,  Germany,  bom  September  20,  1843.  lie  first  attended 
an  agricultural  school,  and  was  allerward  engaged  on  zlaieelarra 
as  inspector.  He  came  to  Amciica  in  1869  and  settled  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  three 
years  was  employed  as  the  city  buyer  for  Allen.  Coryel  it  Co., 
wholesale  grocers.  In  1876  Mr.  Anderson  stared  in  the  grocery 
business  for  himself,  which  he  continued  in  for  four  ycais.  I« 
lS3o  he  became  connected  wilh  the  firm  of  Gross  &  Co..  real  ertale 
dealers.  In  May,  1883,  he  came  to  reside  in  I -ake  View  Town- 
ship,  and  is  agent  for  Gross  &  Co.  in  the  sale  of  real  estate  in  Lake 
View  Township.  He  married  Miss  Louisa  Her.cli,  0/ Hanover, 
Germany,  June  I,  1873.  They  have  three  children -Ella,  Chris- 
tina and  Andre  w. 

M  AGN  US  AN  DERSON.  manufacturer  of  show-cases,  thtcajn, 
is  a  native  of  Sweden,  born  Octolier  10.  1840,  and  learned  lhe  trade 
of  piano-maker.  In  1S63  he  came  to  America  and  setlleilm  Chi- 
cago, and  the  first  year  worked  in  the  car  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  He  then  for  two  years  was  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacorv  of  the  F.Mey  &  liurdick  organs,  and  .» 
1866  worked  for  Pilsener  Brooks,  manufacturers  of  church  orjini. 
for  three  years;  then  for  D.  Barclay,  manufacturer  of  show-cases. 
From  March.  1S72,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  inannfacimc  ol 
show-cases.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  V  ew  lownshiprs 
June,  1S75.  Mr.  Anderson  married  Miss  Allierlina C.  Ea-im»r, 
of  Sweden,  August  13,  1S72.  They  have  IfcwechiUIren-AqaileM 
C,  Mary  A.  and  Magnus  W.  ,, 

P.  D.  ANDERSON,  deceased,  was  born  in  kincardinestii.t. 
Scotland,  August  17.  1S49.  He  came  to  America  in  'So-t  l-|^' 
to  Chicago,  and  attended  school  there  for  sevetal  seats.  la""' 
he  went  inlo  the  employ  of  his  btothcr.  J.  II .  Anderson.  P'jJP'f"" 
of  the  Rn.ehill  Statuary-Monumental  Works.  Rosch.il.  wilt)  «non 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  marble  cutter  and  hi M  « 
the  several  positions  of  journeyman,  book-keeper,  and  I"*""'"" 
man  up  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  which  occurred  lulv  12.  U*  ,  , 
October.  187S.  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Postmaster  of  "j"^" 
Post- Office,  at  Roichiil.  Cook  |County.  Mr.  Anderson  "J"'<"v 
March,  1S72,  Miss  Hattie  M.  Reals,  daughter  of  rttMBK*  *^ 
of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  They  had  a  family  of  three  children-*™* 
J.,  Guy  and  Mav  Jennie.  „  Cnnelr 

R.  S.  A  NOR  E\VS.  Police  Magistrates  it  native  of  Lsses  coo  j. 
N.  V..  born  December  4,  1831.    His  boyhood  was  spent  • 


father's  farm,  ending  up  with  two  or  three  years  on  Lake  I 
plain  and  the  Hudson  River.    In  1852  he  engaged  in  lhe  »  - 
trade  in  lhe  Adirondack  region,  in  New  York  Slate.  ^ 


:siaic.       .  .  ' 

went  to  Pierce  County.  WiiT,  where  he  lot  k  up  a  school 
improved  it.  I  laving  traded  his  claim  for  a  saw  mill.  «>" 
In  the  lumber  business  up  to  1862,  when  he  enlisled  in  coi  l  jr 
A,  30th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  ma-'""  "  a 
Sergeant  in  February,  1S64,  to  accept  a  commi""*1  "  'Bnjch 
Lieutenant  in  the  SOth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  '°"™l,y'  ,.;„,  ,he 
position  he  served  unH  .he  close  of  the  Civil  War.  h»»^fii 
position  of  Provost  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Centra  IP 
under  tleneral  Beveridge.  and  was  also  on  spec"1  *? I  DaMr. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  post  commissary  al  Fort  Rice, 
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Territory,  during  the  winter  of  1864-65.  In  August.  1865,  he  wis 
mustered  out  at  Madi*on,  Win.  Immediately  alterwatd  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  grocery  business, 
hut  soon  changing  to  the  coal  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he 
came  to  reside  in  Lake  V,ew  Township,  Mill  carrying  on  hi*  coal 
business  in  Chicago.  In  1S79  he  moved  his  coal  business  to  Uke 
View  Township.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  was  elected  Police 
Magistrate.  Mr.  Andrew*  married,  April  7.  1858.  Miss  Kale  C. 
Hunter,  of  Sullivan  County.  N.  V.    They  have  two  children— Flora 

B.  ,  low  engaged  editorially  with  the  large  publishing  house  of]). 

C.  Cook,  of  El^in,  and  Minnie  J.,  now  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lake  View. 

ANTON  ARENDT,  grocer,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany, 
April  6,  1843.  lie  engaged  in  farming  in  Prussia,  and  in  thespring 
of  1872  came  to  America,  settling  in  Chicago,  and  first  worked  in 
the  lumber  raid  of  Schiller  &  Waldo,  He  then  worked  fur  five 
years  in  the  brick  yard  of  Louis  Mueller,  and  three  years  in  North 
Side  Turner  Halt  In  1878  he  opened  a  grocery  store,  which  he 
carried  on  for  three  years.  He  came  to  Lake  View  Township  in 
1S81  and  op-ned  his  present  grocery  store.  He  married,  February 
21,  1870,  Miss  Julia  A.  Shornack.of  Prussia,  Germany.  They 
have  three  cli  ldrcn — August,  Antoine  and  Martha. 

WILLIAM  BACH,  brick  and  tile  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Wurtcmberg,  Germany.  Octolser  13,  1832, and  was  employed  in  his 
native  country  in  making  crockery  and  tile.  He  came  to  America 
in 'September,  1SS1,  direct  to  Lake  View  Township,  and  has  since 
been  interested  in  manufacturing  brick,  tile  and  crockery  at  his 
present  location.  He  married  Miss  Catharine  Hagle.  of  Wurtem- 
berg.  May  11.  rS&o.  They  have  nine  children— William,  Frede- 
rick, Julius,  Henry,  Mina.  Olio,  Sophia,  Aman  and  Riga. 

LAWRENCE  BAKR,  real  esiale  dealer,  was  bom  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  August  10,  1S18.  and  learned  the  trade  of 
shoe-maker  in  Oherholm.  In  May.  1840,  he  came  to  America,  set- 
tling  in  Chicago,  and  worked  at 'his  trade.  In  1844  lie  went  to 
BuftVo.  and  in  1S46  he  retained  to  Chicago,  coming  to  Lake  View 
Township  and  opening  a  saloon  on  the  Green  Bay  road,  at  what  is 
now  called  llentytown.  which  he  carried  on  up  to  1851.  Returning 
to  Chicago  the  next  year  he  opened  a  grocery  store  and  farmers' 
house,  which  he  continued  up  to  1862.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he 
returned  to  I,ake  View  Township  to  reside.  In  l3Si  he  became 
agent  for  S.  E.  Gross  &  Co.,  real  estate  dealers.  He  married  Miss 
Gertrude  Latter,  of  France,  February  7,  1843.  She  died  in  1S63. 
leaving  six  children— Joseph,  Kale,  Jacob.  Gertrude.  Adam  and 
Matilda.  He  married  again.  November,  10,  1S63,  Miss  Walbur- 
ge  Ent,  of  Baden,  Germany. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALDWIN,  metallurgist  and  assayer,  Chicago, 
is  a  native  of  Chcsler,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  born  February  23, 
1824.  He  graduated  from  V.»Jc  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1850.  After  preparing  himself  for  ihe  ministry,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Congregational  Church  up  to  the  year  1862,  when  he 
withdrew  from  the  Congregational  Church,  believing  that  in  relig- 
ious matlcrs  there  should  be  freedom  of  thought,  and  that  the  ie- 
ligious  standing  of  the  individual  should  be  based  upon  character 
and  practice,  ami  n  >t  upon  creed.  With  these  principles  as  hi.  guide 
Mr  Baldwin  formed  a  free  Congregational  society  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.  in  1851),  and  gathered  around  him  one  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions in  the  State  o(  Wisconsin.  These  principle!,*!  early  advocated 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  to-day  avowed  from  the  pulpits  by  some  of  our 
most  eminent  divines,  and  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  promi- 
nent and  intelligent  citizens  uf  Chicago,  and  other  large  cilies  of 
this  country.  On  account  of  failing  health  Mr.  Baldwin  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  ministry.  In  1862  he  removed  to 
Mdwaukee  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  ihe  Bar  the  same  year  and  practiced  in  Milwaukee,  New  Haven 
and  Philadelphia.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1875  and  continued  the 
practice  of  law  until  iS7q.  In  18S0  he  turned  his  attention  to 
mining  and  assaying,  and  has  since  continued  it  up  to  the  present 
time.  He  took  up  his  resilience  in  Lake  View  Township  in  May, 
1882.  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Miss  Mary  L.  Tallmadge,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  fir^t  territorial  Gover- 
nor of  Wisconsin.  They  have  two  children — William  T.  and 
Philadore. 

E  M.  BARNARD,  in  the  County  Clerk  \  office,  Chicago,  was 
born  in  Urica.  N.  V.  October  27,  1828.  In  1847  he  settled  in  the 
town  of  Hanover,  near  Elgin,  III.,  engaged  in  fanning,  and  in  the 
winter  months  in  teaching  school,  He  held  the  position  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  of  Elgin,  III  .  during  President  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. In  1861.  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisled  in 
Company  B  (Dragoons),  which  company  was  attarhed  to  the  361I1 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  held  the  position  of  Orderly  Ser- 
geant. He  was  promoted  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  to  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  B.  On  account  of  injuries  received  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Mr.  Barnard  resigned  his  Lieutenancy 
in  January.  1863.  and  in  February  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  Sheriff's  office  for  two  years.    In  1866-07  he  held 


the  office  of  cashier  in  the  County  Treasurer's  office  ;  afterward  as 
record  writer  in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  and  is  at  present  in  the 
employ  of  the  County  Clerk  of  Cook  County.  He  has  resided  in 
Lake  View  Township  since  the  fall  of  1866.  He  was  Assessor  for 
l-ake  View  Township  for  three  years;  in  1868  and  1872  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  township.  Mr. 
Barnard  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Barnard,  of  Genesee  County,  N. 
V.  She  died  in  1854,  and  he  married  Miss  Kate  Hammond,  of 
Du  Page  County,  III.  They  have  two  sons,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  and 
Louis  D. ,  both  born  in  I-ake  View  Township. 

G.  W.  BARNET T,  of  the  firm  of  Harnett  Bras.,  commission 
merchants,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  November 
20.  I S43.  His  parents, George  and  Jane  Harnett,  came  to  America 
in  1850  and  settled  at  Hazel  Green,  Grant  Co..  Wis.,  near  Galena. 
111.,  where  they  lived  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths.  Mr.  Barnett's 
early  life  was  spent  upon  the  farm  with  his  parents.  In  1666  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  attended  a  commercial  college  for  three 
months.  He  was  then  taken  into  the  employ  of  Wilcox  &  Malt, 
man,  commission  merchants,  with  whom  he  remained  for  five 
months,  lie  then  became  engaged  in  the  commission  house  of  B. 
R.  Kimball,  with  whom  he  was  connected  for  sixteen  months.  In 
the  fall  of  1867  he  established  himself  in  the  commission  business, 
under  (he  firm  name  of  Barnett  &  Wynne,  which  continued  up  to 
the  spring  or  186S.  Mr.  Wynne  then  retiring.  Mr.  E.  R.  Nichols 
became  a  partner,  the  style  of  firm  being  Barnett  &  Nichols.  In 
September,  1S71,  Mr.  Nichols  having  retired  from  the  firm.  Mr. 
Barnett  carri.d  on  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  ti.  W. 
Barnett  5:  Co.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  took  into  partnership  his 
brother,  J.  II..  and  John  C.  Trengrove,  the  firm  name  being  as 
above.  In  1678  Mr.  Trengrove  retired,  and  the  firm  has  been  since 
Barnett  Bros.  Mr.  Barnett  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township 
since  November  20,  1872.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
of  Ha«l  Green.  Wis.  They  have  three  children— William  H., 
Mabel  C.  and  Hattie  J. 

J.  H.  BARNETT.  of  the  firm  of  Barnett  Bros.,  commission 
merchants,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England.  December  I,  1S48. 
He  is  a  brother  of  G.  W.  Barnett,  and  came  with  him  and  his 
parents  to  America  in  1S50  to  Grant  County.  Wis.  He  remained 
with  his  parents  up  to  1S70,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  teaming.  From  1872  to  1 875  he  was  employed  as  salesman 
with  his  brother,  with  whom,  in  1875,  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship in  the  commission  business,  which  has  since  continued  as  the 
firm  of  Barnett  Bros.  Mr.  Barnett  took  up  his  residence  first  in 
Lake  View  Town-hip  in  1S77,  ihrn  after  an  absence,  retnrned  to 
reside  permanently.  In  1880  Mr.  Barnett  mairied  Miss  May 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Texas. 

JESSE  B.  BARTON,  attorney,  Chicago,  i>  a  native  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  born  in  1S50.  He  attended  Albert  College, 
at  Bellevil'c,  Ontario,  and  graduated  from  there  in  1873.  He  then 
came  direct  to  Chicago,  and  at  once  commenced  llie  study  of  the 
law  with  Ewing&  Leonard,  attorneys,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  Bar  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois  in  January,  1876  He  im- 
mediately  entered  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  clerk,  and  then  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  in  the  city  law  department,  which  position  he 
held  up  to  July,  18713.  Since  then  Mr.  Barton  has  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship in  Octolser,  lS5l.  He  is  a  member  of  Orienlal  Lodge,  No. 
33,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  Mr.  Barton  married  Miss  Ella  Wilcox,  of  Jef- 
ferxin  Countv.  N.  V. 

FRITZ  BEIIRMANN  was  born  in  Mecklenburg.  Germany, 
January  14.  iBji>  lie  Icained  the  trade  of  millwright,  and  worked 
for  six  years  as  foreman  in  a  millwright  works  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  came  to  America  in  1S6S,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he 
worked  as  carpenter  for  one  year ;  then  worked  at  bridge  building 
for  L.  B.  Boomer,  building  the  shops  of  Lasseg  &  Alden  in  Ijike 
View  Township.  In  the  spring  of  1S33  he  came  to  Lake  View 
Township,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  started  his  present  saloon. 
He  also  holds  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  shop  of  Lasseg  & 
Alden.  He  married  Miss  Kale  Knieling, of  Kurhessen,  Germany, 
Mav.  1871.  They  has'c  three  children — Otto.  Bertha  and  William. 

K I  I.IAN  BINDER,  baker,  was  born  in  Baden.  Germany, 
July  5,  1850.  He  learned  the  trade  of  baker  and  worked  at  it  in 
Baden.  In  November.  1S73,  he  came  to  America  arid  settled  In 
New  Vork  City,  working  for  two  year*  at  the  baker's  trade,  going 
thence  to  Cincinnati.  In  1SS0  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked 
for  several  bakeries.  Tn  May,  1883.  he  settled  tn  Lake  View 
Township  and  established  his  present  bakery.  He  married  Miss 
Chrisan<ia  Sherer  February  10,  1883.  They  have  one  child, 
O.car  W. 

J.  S.  BIRKELAND,  assistant  superintendent  of  Graceland 
Cemetery,  P.  O.  Wrights  Grove,  was  born  in  Norway  June  20, 
1827.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  in  Norway,  and  worked 
at  it  up  to  June  27.  1851,  when  he  came  to  America,  ar.d  July  15, 
of  the  same  year,  came  to  Chicago,  engaging  at  his  trade  of  car. 
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center  until  1862.  He  then  opened  »  grocery  store,  but  having 
disposed  of  it  April  1.  1867.  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township,  and 
was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  Craccland  Cemelery.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Olson,  the  superintendent  in  1872.  he  was  made 
superintendent,  holding  that  position  up  to  1882,  when  he 
resigned.  Mr.  Biikeland  is  now  acting  as  temporary  assistant 
superintendent.  He  married, December  1. 1S52.  Sarah  G.  Mauritc- 
son,  of  Norway.  They  have  five  children— Ormand  D.,  Moms  A., 
Isabella  S.  G.,  Normand  S.and  James  A'.  Mr.  Birkeland  was  one 
of  the  original  members,  who,  on  January  28,  1558,  in  the  North 
Market  Hall,  organued  Our  Saviour's  Church  (Norwegian  Evan 
gelical  Lutheran).  On  thai  day  he  was  elected  deacon  and  con. 
unued  in  that  office  until  his  removal  to  the  town  of  Lake  \  iew, 
when  he  resigned. 

WILLIAM  BLACK,  of  the  firm  of  William  Black  &  Co., 
builders  and  contractors,  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scolland, 
Sepleml»er  30.  1826.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  for 
thirty  years  carried  on  his  own  business  in  Lanark.  Selling  out 
in  1882  he  came  to  America,  direct  to  Chicago,  and  November  30, 
1883,  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present  car- 
penter shop.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Napier,  of  Renfrewshire, 
Scoiland,  March  8,  1840.  They  have  five  children— Walter, 
James.  William.  John  and  David.  The  first  four  named  sons  are 
id  company  with  their  father. 

DANIEL  BLAUL,  brick  manufacturer,  was  bom  in  Bavaria. 
Germany,  in  December,  1834.  He  came  with  his  parents,  Adam 
and  Catharine,  to  America  in  1B53.  who  afterward  went  to 
Minooka,  HI ,  and  died  there.  Mr.  Blaul  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  employed  in  teaming  in  Chicago,  and  followed  it  up  to  1875. 
He  then  started  a  brick  yard  on  the  Chicago  River,  Chicago,  and 
in  1877  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his  present 
brick  yard.  He  married  Miss  Cntharine  Reich,  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  whose  mother,  Clara,  died  in  the  marine  boson  al 
•t  Staten  Island,  December  29,  1853.  aged  forty-three  years.  They 
have  five  children — Daniel.  Jr.,  Catharine  (now  Mrs.  Rudolph  Leh- 
man), Louisa,  William  and  Charles. 

C.  G.  BLOMGREN.  of  Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  elect rotypers, 
Chicago,  was  bom  in  Sweden  June  20,  1S45.  He  came  to 
America  in  1S53.  with  his  parents,  Charles  and  Johanna,  who 
settled  in  Chicago.  He  learned  the  trade  of  tailor  with  his  father 
in  Chicago,  and  worked  with  him  for  five  years,  after  which  he 
worked  for  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  soda  manufacturers,  and  also  was 
employed  in  graining  for  Brown  Bros.,  sidewalk  light  manufact- 
urers. In  1874  he  learned  the  trade  of  electrotyping.  and  in 
■  87$  engaged  with  his  brother.  O.  N.  Blomgren,  in  that  business, 
as  1  he  firm  of  Blomgren  Bros,  &  Co.,  which  has  continued  such  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since 
May,  1882.  He  married  Miss  Eva  C.  Lundquist,  of  Sweden,  June 
25,  1870.   They  have  two  children — George  D.  and  Hattie  M. 

O.  N.  BLOMGREN.  of  Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co..  electrotypers, 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Sweden  September  It,  1848.  His  parents, 
Charles  and  Johanna,  came  to  America  in  1S53  and  settled  in  Chi- 
cago, where  his  father  now  carries  on  the  tailoring  business.  Mr. 
Blomgren  learned  the  trade  of  electrotyping  with  Marder,  Luse  & 
Co.  In  J 875  he  began  business  with  bis  brother,  C.  C,  and  S  A. 
Hawkinson,  as  the  firm  of  Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.  He  bought  out 
the  interest  of  S.  A.  Hawkinson  in  1882.  Mr.  Blomgren  has 
resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  August,  1881.  He  married 
Miss  Emma  Peterson,  of  Sweden.  Decembcr3l,  1876.  They  have 
two  children.  Edna  0.  and  Amanda  N. 

GUSTAF  A,  BOH  MAN,  of  Enander  &  Bohman,  publishers 
of  "  Herolandet,"  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  born  December 
24,  IS38.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea  and  sailed  "before 
the  mast"  for  three  yean.  He  then  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  cabinet  making  business,  and  was  engaged  in  the  trade  for 
eleven  years,  and  afterward  in  the  grocery  business.  July  9, 
1866,  be  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  Chicago,  and  for  one 
year  worked  at  his  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker.  He  then  was  solic- 
itor for  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  In  1869  he  tras  elected  as  office  editor  and  bookseller  for 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Chicago.  In  1873  Mr. 
Bohman  in  connection  wilh  J.  A.  Enander  purchased  the  news- 
paper  known  as  the  "  Hemlandet."  of  which  Mr.  Bohman  has 
since  been  business  manngcr.  He  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship since  the  spring  of  1872.  He  is  a  member  nf  the  Swedish 
Lu'heran  Church  of  Lake  View  Township.  He  married  Miss 
Annie  Victor,  of  Sweden.  They  have  four  children— Carl  A.,  Otto 
¥.,  I  dward  V.  and  Agda  R. 

WILLIAM  BOHNSACK,  brick  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Prussia,  Germany,  March  a,  1852.  His  parents.  Christian  and 
Elixabcth,  came  to  America  in  1804  and  settled  in  Chicago,  his 
father  engaging  in  brick-making.  The  subj.  ct  of  this  sketch 
worked  for  several  yeus  in  a  brick  yard,  and  in  1S6S  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes.  In  1880  he  came  to  Lake  View 
lownship  and  started  his  present  brick  yard  wilh  H.  J.  [.utter,  as 


the  firm  of  Loiter  &  Bohnsack.  He  married  Miss  Mary  TilJie.  of 
Chicago.  April  18.  1875.  They  have  four  children—  Williasn.  Ida, 
Edwin  and  Ella. 

WILLIAM  BOLDENWECK,  of  Boldenweck  4  HeWmaitr. 
contractors  and  manufacturers  of  cut  stone.  Chicago,  was  horn  i> 
Wurtcmberg.  Germany,  August  9,  1851.  When  he  wat  two  jewi 
of  age  his  parents  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Chiccfo.  where 
they  both  died  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854.  Thesibj«t 
of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  twenly  went  into  the  employ  ol  ko 
brother  Louis  H.  Boldenweck,  contractor  and  manufacturer  of  oil 
stone,  as  book-keeper,  and  remained  with  him  up  to  1875  He 
then  engaged  in  the  cut  stone  business  wilh  P.  Henne.  under  the 
firm  name  of  Boldenweck  &  Henne.  In  January,  1 883. with  Ernn 
Heldmaier  he  formed  the  present  firm  of  Boldenweck  &  Httt 
maier.  Mr.  Boldenweck  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Tosrnifctp 
since  July,  1876.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lake  Shore  Clnl.. 
Knights  of  Honor  and  Lake  View  Singing  Society.  He  married 
Miss  Adelheid  G.  Samme  March  25,  1873,  daughter  of  Fredcnck 
Samme.  who  settled  in  Chicago  in  1847. 

OTTO  Bl<  AEUTIGAN,  cigar  manufacturer,  was  born  ia 
Prussia,  Germany,  February  29.  1848,  and  learned  the  trade  td 
locksmith.  In  1865  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Ciiojro, 
Here  he  was  engaged  at  his  trade  up  to  1873,  when  he  roared  to 
Lake  View  Township  and  started  in  the  manufacture  of  P?»rs.  in 
1877  opening  his  present  cigar  store.  He  married  Miss  UH 
Miller,  of  Cfiicago.  May  9.  1877.  They  have  one  child.  Emms. 
Mrs.  Braeutigan-s  parents  settled  a:  an  early  day  in  Chicago.  H« 
father.  Joseph,  died  there  in  1869;  her  mother,  Barbara,  is  stsll 

'"'HENRY  C-  BRADLEY.  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Pmtate  Corjrt. 
rhicago.  is  a  native  of  Racine.  Wis.,  born  March  28,  1847- 
father.  Cyrus  P.  Bradley,  settled  in  Chicago  in  1833.  and  shortly 
afterward*  went  to  Racine,  W,,.,  as  manager  of  the  elector  of 
Norton  &  Co.    In  1848  he  returned  to ^b.cago  and  wis  C.lj Co) i- 
lector;  in  t854  held  the  position  of  Sheriff  of  Cook  C«*y> 
1856  was  chief  of  police;  then  was  appointed  chief  or 
service  department  of  the  United  States  Government 
tion  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  ta 1  Mush. 
1S65.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  in  1867  wasin  the  «ploj * 
Eagle  &  Heffron.  agents  for  Detroit  canned  goods,  »'ld  »™>"r 
became  connected  with  the  Sheriff's  office,  under  Johr ,  A  h  » 
In  the  fall  of  1667  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  filled  . 
the  custom  house.    In  June.  1868.  Mr.  Bradley  returned  toOtofl 
and  engaged  in  the  brokerage  and  commission  hu<mess  witi^ 1  j-  ■ 
Dunham,  which  continued  for  two  years.    In  1870  he  look  »  gW 
tion  in  the  house  of  G.  F.  Foster,  ship 
January  ..  lS7l.he  again  became  _ connected  w.  tart 
office,  holding  that  position  up  101876.    He  W 
to  the  County  Treasurer's  office.  »««  in  December, 
Deputy  Cleik  of  Probate  Court,  bis  present  position.  H 
resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  1870    Mr.  Bridle}  uur^  . 
March  25,  1869,  Miss  Louisiana  Carr.  of  Syracuse »•  ' 
have  one  child.  Eva  M.    Mr.  Bradley  was  also  Town  Clerk  «o 

Lake  View  from  1874  <o  1876.   j-Ur  was  Iwro 

GEORGE  BRAUCKMANN,  wholesale  flour  dealer  was  raw. 
in  Salzderhel.len,  Hanover,  Germany.  Unuary  «.  10  j. 
learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor.   In  1S48  \ *«J u 
settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  V.h's'^h  Ke  under 
engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business  with  OjW**  «g "3  ,„ 
theffrmnameof  Gehrke  &  Brauckmann.  which  coni.n.  eo  p 
1873.    He  then  carried  on  business  for  hiniself.  "« R 
residence  in  Lake  View  Township  tn 
married  May  30, 1863.  Miss  Minna  Bremer  < of  Eschers! ha  user.. 
many.    They  have  five  children-Louise.  M.nn.e.  Dora,  b.org- 

and  David.  „   ,  „_  rhlcaso.  '"i 

J.  D.  BRAY,  foreman  of  Howe  Scale  Company.  "jW*^, 
born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  October  5,  1 84 7-  "  ,„e 
Henry,  died  while  tn  the  English  Navy  in  A. 
crewof  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  Mr-  Bray  ° 
trade  of  marine  engineering  at  the  age  «f  'h'^"T¥i  WBer« h< 
dcrry.  and  two  years  afterward  joined  the  En8',s"  _**  £  wilfc  his 
remained  one  year.  In  June.  1 865.  he  came  Am"^,h(r  «. 
morher,  Mary  Rrav.  and  settled  in  Chicago.  *h<«  ta»  »«  w,,, 
resides.  Mr.  Itrny  finished  the  trade  of  marine  engineen  ^  ^ 
the  Vulcan  IronWnrks,  and  was  with  then,  for  "con1„,nT. 


>ip  .»  May.  1881.  He  is  a  member  01  i*rnj.  — *  A  }  | 
A  M,  also  since  1876  of  Deaibnrn  Lodge  N«.  V  ■ 1l|ir)„l<r. 
A.  M  ;  and  since  1871  a  member  of  W^1""'^  Bomdl 
Wis.  He  married.  Septembers^,  1873.  »'«  '23  8  Bt**  & 
of  Oshkosh.  Wis.    They  have  three  chlldren-M"  , 
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and  Albert.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Rray  are  member*  or  the  Lake  View 
Congre^aiional  Church,  in  the  organization  of  which  they  took  an 
active  pari,  .Mr.   liray  being  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 

K.  K.  BKOMILOW,  wholesale  fish  dealer.  Chicago,  i»  a  native 
of  St.  Helena,  near  Liverpool,  England,  born  March  SI,  1634.  He 
came  to  America  in  1S57  and  settled  in  Montreal,  and  in  October 
of  the  stmc  year  came  to  Chicago,  lie  tint  entered  the  employ  of 
C.  S.  Hough,  packer.  In  1 8 59  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fish 
business,  which  he  has  cuntinued  to  the  present  time.  He  took  np 
his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  1873,  where  he  resided  up 
to  1883,  when  he  moved  into  Chicago.  Mr.  ltromilow  married 
Mi«  Agnesc  Laycock.  of  Birkenhead,  England.  They  have  three 
children— Ernest.  Beatrice  and  Frederick. 

F.  W.  ISROMS.  grocer,  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Jan- 
nary  30,134s.  He  came  to  America  in  1866  andsettled  in  Chicago. 
He  wi.  tint  employed  as  shipping  clerk  for  different  firms  and 
latterly  for  Giles  Bros  ,  jeweler*.  In  October,  18S0.  he  started  a 
grocery  store  as  the  firm  of  Lehnberg  &  Broms.  The  firm  being 
dissolved  September  2, 1:82,  Mr.  Broms  came  to  Lake  View  Town- 
ship, and  opened  his  present  grocery  store.  lie  married  kfi*l  Jo- 
hanna NoriLtrand,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  June  23,  1669.  They 
have  two  children — Henry  \V.  and  Annie  E. 

LUDWIG  BROWN,  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  was  born  in 
Norway  December  10,  1S42.  He  wa*  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  in  Christiana.  In  1861  he  came  lo  America  and  set- 
tled in  South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  Co.  Minn.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  for  one  year.  During  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  6th  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry, 
in  August,  1S62,  and  wa*  on  duty  in  Minnesota  during  the  Mm. 
nesota  Indian  massacre  He  then  went  South  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Minnes  .(a, 
and  in  1866  came  to  Chicago  and  clerked  in  different  kinds  of  bus- 
iness. In  1872  he  started  a  boot  and  shoe,  hat,  cap,  and  furnishing 
store,  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  &  Warley,  which  continued 
for  two  years.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  Mr.  Brown  en- 
gaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  exc'usively.  He  has  resided 
in  Lake  View  Township  since  1875,  and  in  1882  opened  his  present 
store,  lie  married  Miss  Betsey  Larson,  of  Chicago,  in  November, 
1870.  They  have  three  children— Fredencke  A.,  Louise  C.  and 
0        Bernard  J.  1. 

JOHN  BUCH  HAUSER.  of  Biichhauser  ft  Co.,  gircers,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  V'..  November  7.  1S59.  His  paren-s,  Andrew 
and  Philo,>ena.  came  to  America  and  first  settled  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y-, 
and  in  1805  came  to  Chicago,  where  they  now  reside.  Mr.  Buch- 
hauser  was  employed  in  the  carriage  works  of  A.  W.  Shoneger*  up 
t  -  l83j.  when  he  went  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his 
present  grocery  store,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Louis  Brandfellner  ; 
as  firm  of  Huchhauser  o:  C".  Mr.  Brandfellner  was  born  in  Aus- 
tria, September  23.  1848.  and  came  to  America  in  1870.  In  1872 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  up  to  1882.  w  th  the  exception  of  three 
years,  while  in  the  express  I  usincss,  he  was  employed  in  a  grocery 
siore,  on  the  West  Side,  then  came  to  I.ake  View  Township,  where 
he  now  resides,  and  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Huchhauser.  He 
married  Miss  Barbara  Huchhauser.  They  have  two  children- 
Edwin  and  William. 

WILLIAM  CAIIOON.  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  Commercial  Union 
As.nr.incc  Company.  Chicago,  is  a  natis'e  of  Detroit.  Mich..  Imrn 
April  25,  1854-  His  father.  William  Cahoon,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  Stale,  and  settled  in  Shiawas.ee  County,  Mich.,  in  1635, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  In  1858  he  came 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  continued  the  practice  of  dentistry  up  to 
1S65.  when  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  but  is  now  engaged 
in  the  life  insurance  business.  His  mother,  Maiia  Tale 
McGilvra,  is  a  native  of  Scotland.  Her  parents,  Henry  H. 
and  Anna  McGilvra.  settled  at  an  early  day  in  New  York  State, 
whence  they  afterward  went  to  Michigan,  and  there  her  mother 
died  in  1S60.  Mr.  Cahoon  at  the  age  of  twenty  engageil  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  brass  wilh  h  »  father,  William,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  In  1877  he  came  to  Chicago  and  at  once  became  connected 
with  the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company  as  cashier.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  October.  1S82. 
Mr.  Cahoon  married,  October  tS.  1S76.  Miss  llattie  Hamblin.  of 
Detroit,  Mich.    They  have  two  children— William  H.  and  Stanley. 

THOMAS  CARR.  hardware  dealer,  was  bom  in  Schlcswig- 
Ilolstein,  Germany,  April  4. 1856  His  parents  Christian  and  Ida 
Carr,  came  to  America  in  1*61)  ai  d  settled  in  Chicago.  His  father 
is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  Mr.  Carr  for  eight  years  was 
in  the  employ  of  H Miliar d,  Spencer,  Bartlctt  &  Co,  In  tSSl  he 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present  hardware 
•tore  under  the  name  of  Christian  Carr,  his  father.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Schlotthauer,  of  Chicago,  October  30.  1S78.  They  have 
one  child,  Mary,  living,  and  two  deceased.  Kate  and  Ida.  Mrs. 
Carr's  parents  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S54.  Her  father,  Henry, 
died  in  March,  1SS0,  and  her  mother,  Johanna,  is  still  living. 
CHARLES  C.CHASE,  real  estate  and  loan  agent.  Chicago. 


Is  a  native  of  Hopkinton.  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.,  born  September 
IS,  1829,.  In  May.  1851,  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  was  first 
employed  a*  a  clerk  in  ihe  City  Clerk's  office  from  that  time  up  to 
September.  1S52.  From  September,  1852,  to  August,  1853.  he 
was  a  clerk  in  the  exchange  bank  of  II.  A.  Tucker  &  Co.  From 
April,  1854.  to  July.  1862.  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Walter  S. 
Gurneeand  the  Chicago  Hide&  Leather  Company.  In  July.  1862, 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  City  Comptroller's  office, 
which  ptMlim  he  held  up  to  February,  1870.  In  May,  1870,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chase  Bros.  &  Co.,  abstract 
makers,  wilh  which  he  was  connected  up  to  January  1,  1872.  In 
1875  Mr.  Chase  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business,  of 
the  firm  of  Chase  &  Adams,  which  continued  up  to  March,  18S1, 
since  which  time  he  has  continued  in  that  business  for  himself. 
From  1865  to  18S4  Mr.  Chase  ha*  been  the  school  agent  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  Board  of  Education.  He  has  resided  in  Lake 
View  Township  since  July,  1874.  Mr.  Chase  married  Miss  Julia 
M.  Sawyer,  of  Walton,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.  She  died  in  tS66. 
leaving  three  children,  two  now  living,  Harry  G.  and  E.  Olcott. 
His  second  marriage  was  to  Mi>s  Belinda  N.  Jones,  of  East 
Washington,  Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H.   She  died  in  1883. 

E.  R  CHATFIELD,  general  agent  for  C.  S.  Maltby,  Chicago, 
is  a  native  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y..  born  August  14,  1846.  His 
eaily  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm,  and  also  as  book  keeper  for  Hoyt 
Bros.,  tanners,  in  Shokan,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.  In  1867  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  was  employed  as  book-keeper  for  G.  S.  Hubbard  & 
Co..  being  afterward  their  foreman  up  to  1870;  then  as  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  North  Chicago  rolling  mills.  In  1871  he  became 
connected  with  C.  &  A.  Price,  contractors  and.  builders,  for  four 
years.  In  1S75  he  became  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  Portage  & 
Superior  Railroad,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of 
that  enterprise.  In  1876  Mr.  Chat  field  became  general  manager 
for  C.  S.  Maltby.  in  his  oyster  business  for  the  Western  States.  He 
has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township  sincr  1873.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Hoard  of  Education  in  1H74,  and  in  1878  Assessor  of 
Lake  View  Township.  He  has  been  a  member  of  town  Board  of 
Trus'ees  continuously,  except  one  year,  since  1S74  He  married 
Miss  Ida  M.  Parker,  of  Milford,  Mass.  They  have  three  children 
—  Eli  P.,  Jr.  Anna  W.  and  John  M. 

F.  C.  G'  I R  ISTY.  engraver.  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Sonderburg, 
Schleswig.Holstcin.  Germany,  born  February  12.  1845.  He  held 
the  position  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Denmark,  and 
from  1864  to  186B  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Army.  In 
1869  he  came  to  America  and  teamed  the  trade  of  machinist  in 
New  York  City.  Settling  in  Chicago  in  1875.  he  learned  the  trade 
of  engraver,  wilh  C.  H.  Hanson,  and  in  tS8o  started  in  business  for 
himself.    He  has  rcsiiled  in  Lake  View  Township  since  1678. 

ROBERT  CLARK,  of  the  firm  of  Clark,  Raffen  ft  Co..  pro- 
prietors of  Etna  lion  Works,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Arbroath, 
Forfarshire,  Scotland,  born  April  10,  1B29.  He  came  lo  America 
with  his  father,  John  Clark,  June  17.  1849,  and  settled  rn  Chicago. 
For  ;he  first  four  ytars  he  was  employed  with  Gates  &  Co.,  ma- 
chinists  and  engine  builders.  In  1S54  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  father,  as  the  firm  of  John  Clark  &  Son.  whose  business 
was  carried  on  where  the  county  jail  now  stands.  In  1867.  Mr. 
John  F.  Kaffcn  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  was  changed  to  Clark  &  Raffen.  In  January.  1881,  William 
Currer  became  a  partner,  when  the  fitm  became  Clark.  Raffen  ft 
Co.,  which  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  December.  1882,  they 
completed  and  moved  into  their  present  new  manufactoiy.  In 
1S64-65  Mr.  Claik  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1869-70  he  held  the  office  of  Supervisor 
of  North  Town,  Chicago,  and  from  1870  to  1874  served  on  the  city 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Caledonian  Club  of 
Chicago  and  has  been  chief.  In  1B73  he  was  president  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society.  Mr.  Clark  took  up  his  residence  in  I.ake  View 
Township  December  27,  1872.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  county  Board  of  Education,  and  was  one  of  the  water  commis- 
sioners in  establishing  the  system  of  waterworks  for  Lake  View 
Township.  Mr.  Clark  married.  April  it.  1854.  Miss  Esther 
McNeil,  of  Canada.  Tliey  have  one  child,  Grace  D.  Mrs.  Clark's 
parents,  Malcolm  and  Flora  McNeil,  were  of  Scotch  parentage, 
and  settled  in  Chicago  in  1837.  Her  father  was  a  ship  carpenter, 
and  died  in  1S63  ;  her  molher  is  still  living.  Mr.  Clark's  mother 
died  in  August,  1S70 ;  his  father,  John,  disappeared  at  the  lime  of 
the  great  Chicago  fire  of  October,  1871. 

F.  J.  CODDINGTON.  foreman  of  wood-work  department  of 
Deering's  Harvester  Works,  is  a  native  of  Genesee  County.  N. 
V'.,  born  July  10,  183;,  and  learned  the  trade  of  cart, tenter  in  his 
native  county.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1855  and  first  settled  in 
Kane  County,  where  he  was  engaged  at  his  trade.  In  1 864  he 
moved  to  Piano,  111.,  and  became  connrcted  with  the  harvester 
works  of  Marsh,  Steward  &  Co.,  and  worked  for  three  years  as  a 
bench  rand,  and  in  1869  was  made  foreman  of  the  wood  depart- 
ment.   He  came  to  Lake  View  Township  in  November.  1880, 
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Ihc  harvester  works  were  moved  there  from  Piano,  and 
superintended  (he  first  work  in  placing  the  machinery  and  starting 
the  line  shaft  in  the  Deering  Harvester  Work*,  lie  wa>  married 
in  December,  1857.  to  Miss  Sophronia  M.  Sealon,  daughter  of 
Josiah  W.  Sealon,  of  Earlville.  La  Snllc  Co.,  111.  They  have  eight 
children — Frances  A.,  Willard  E.,  Edson  A  ,  Elmer  F.,  Everelte 
F.,  Burt  W.,  Nellie  M.  and  James.  His  mother  came  to  Illinois 
in  1878,  and  now  resides  with  her  son.  Mrs.  Coddington's  mother 
died  in  1'lano,  III.,  in  1 67 1. 

CHARLES  H.  COLLINS,  superintendent  for  C.  M.  Hender- 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  born  Decem- 
ber 23,  1843.  He  learned  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  the 
East.  In  i&6t  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  enlisted  in  Company  II,  8th  Illinois  Vulunteer  Cav- 
alry, and  alter  serving  four  years  was  mustered  out  as  Sergeant. 
He  returned  to  Chicago  and  at  once  became  connected  with  the 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  house  of  C.  M.  Henderson  &  Co..  as 
superintendent  of  the  manufacturing  department.  He  took  up  his 
residence  In  Lake  View  Township  in  1874.  He  sfas  chairman  of 
the  delegates  of  Lake  View  Township  in  18S3  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  for  town  offices.  In  1883  he  organized  a  lodge  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum  in  Lake  View  Township,  of  which  he  is  Past 
Regent.  He  married  Miss  Virginia  C.  Edwards,  of  Chicago  (a 
daughter  of  Edwin  Edwards,  who  settled  in  Chicago  in  1844,  and 
•  of  the  oldest  charter  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade).  They 
re  two  children.  Harry  E.and  Beulah. 
THEODORE  CORTEX,  gardener  of  Graceland  Cemetery. 
P.  O.  Wright's  Grove,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg.  Germany,  May 
14.  '847.  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  florist.  In  1869  he  came  to 
America,  and  for  one  year  was  employed  in  a  green-house  in  Balti- 
more. In  the  spring  of  1870  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  seven 
years  was  employed  in  the  green  house  of  the  Jordan  Horticultural 
Company.  In  1877  Mr.  Corten  came  to  Chicago,  where  for  eigh. 
teen  month  1  he  was  engaged  with  the  Chicago  Florist  Company, 
and  for  three  years  was  assistant  gardener  of  Lincoln  Park.  In 
April,  1882,  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  as  gardener  of 
Graceland  Cemetery.  He  married  Miss  Frances  Eickenold,  of 
Duchy  of  Nassau.  Germany,  May  6.  1878.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren—Josephine, Theodore  and  Elizabeth. 

EDWIN  CROSS,  M.  D,  is  a  native  of  Meigs  County,  Ohio, 
born  May  37,  1844.  He  was  in  the  Union  Army.  i8ih  Oh  io  Vol- 
unteers, from  iS6t  to  1863  operating  under  Generals  Buell.  Thomas 
and  Rosecrans  through  Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  He 
attended  college  in  Delaware.  Ohio,  four  years,  and  in  1870  grad- 
uated from  the  Ohio  Wesloyan  University.  1 
from  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  1 
menced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio.  I 

Cook  County,  in  1S73.  and  continued  it  up  to  1875.  when  he  went 
to  New  Vork  City,  where  he  attended  a  postgraduate  course, 
matriculating  at  Bellevue  Medical  College,  University  Medical 
College  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  1877  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
city  and  vicinity,  in  18S0  taking  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View 
Township,  where  he  is  now  practicing  medicine.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Homeopathic  Thysicians  and  Surgeons ; 
also  a  member  of  Roval  Arcanum.  He  married  Miss  lulia  Patter' 
son  (daughter  of  R.  W.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  of  ChicagoHanuary  14, 
1875.    They  have  one  child.  Robert  Patterson. 

t  RANK  DERNBACH.  cigar  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Chi- 
"SO  August  23.  1850.  His  parents,  Henry  and  Madeline,  settled 
in  Chicago  in  1853.  His  father,  who  was  a  painter,  died  October 
9.  1S61.  Mr.  Dernbach  at  the  age  of  seventeen  learned  the  trade 
or  cigar-maker  with  Philip  Kroeck.  In  1876  he  started  in  the 
manufacture  of  clears  with  his  brother,  Henry,  which  continued 
fur  three  years.  The  firm  being  dissolved,  Mr.  Dernbach  carried 
on  the  business  himself  until,  in  July.  1883.  he  came  to  Lake  View 
I  ownship  and  started  his  present  agar  manufactory.  I  le  married 
Miss  Kate  Lutz,  of  Chicago,  May  1,  1881.  They  have  one  child. 
Lena,  her  parents  settled  in  Chicago  in  1852. 

JACOB  DIDDEA  was  born  in  Schuylkill,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Penn., 
June  15  1856.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Sheffield,  III.,  where 
they  resided  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  they  moved 
to  Shelby  County,  III.  There  the  subject  of  this  sketch  worked 
upon  a  farm  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  upon  the  death  of  his 
rather  he  carried  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
1S70  he  came  to  Chicago,  first  working  in  a  packing  house.  He 
then  for  three  years  was  fireman  in  the  Transit  House,  and  for 
eight  months  was  conductor  on  the  atreet  cars.  In  December, 
IWI,  he  itarled  a  saloon  on  State  Street  and  in  October,  1S81. 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  purchased  the  saloon  of  Henry 
hM  "med  °"  He  married  Miss  Bertha 

Meyer,  of  Chroago,  November  29,  1881.    They  have  one  child 


In  1872  he  graduated 
and  Surgery.  He  corn- 
then  in  Highland  Park, 


ROBERT  MARTIN  DOPPLER,  jeweler,  was  born  in  Hi. 
waukee.  Wis.,  December  it,  1S56.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  156} 
and  learned  tne  trade  of  jeweler  with  William  Vast,  remaining 
with  him  three  years.  He  then  worked  for  J.  N.  Bcccher  fur  three 
years,  and  one  year  for  Mr.  Huwalt.  In  1879  tie  started  ia  the 
jewelry  business  for  himself,  in  1S81  coming  to  Lake  View  Town, 
ship  and  establishing  the  first  jewelry  store  in  the  township,  lie 
married  Miss  Ida  ISauman,  of  Chicago,  May  14.  1SS0.  They  hive 
one  child,  Stella  M.  Mrs.  Doppler's  parents  settled  in  Chicago  ia 
1857. 

WILLIAM  EKENBORGj-  general  blacksmith,  was  born  in 
Sweden  April  2.  1850.  He  learned  his  trade  and  worked  at  it  in 
Stockholm.  In  1872  he  came  10  America,  and  in  May,  187J. came 
to  Chicago;  for  eight  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Towlc  Brni 
He  came  to  Lake  View  Township  in  June,  1883.  and  bought  nut 
the  blacksmith  shop  of  Louis  Paus,  which  he  has  since  earned  on. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Matilda  Wenderling,  of  Sweden.  March 
'3.  '875.    They  have  two  children,  Adolph  and  William. 

ROBERT  S.  ELDER,  real  estate  dealer,  Chicago,  i«  a  satire 
of  Bradford  County.  Penn.,  born  November  II,  1841.  In  1810  lie 
settled  in  Polo.  Ogle  Co.,  III.,  and  in  1B63  went  to  Freepnrt,  111., 
where  for  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  ai 
the  agent  of  S.  M.  Clayton  &  Bro.  In  the  spring  of  1872  Mr. 
Elder  came  to  Chicago,  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the 
building  and  real  estate  business.  He  has  resided  in  Lake  View 
Township  since  1880.  Mr.  Elder  married  in  1B74  Misi  Hattie  N. 
Dewy,  of  Erie,  Penn.  They  have  three  children— Robert,  Caules 
and  Frank. 

JOHAN  ALFRED  ENANDER  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Weslergothia,  in  Sweden,  May  22,  1842.  He  received  his  earliest 
education  in  his  parents'  home;  worked  a  few  years  as  assistant 
clerk  or  copyist  in  the  office  of  Judge  B.  T.  G.  Ryding,  Weoerv 
borg.  and  entered  the  College  of  Wenersborg  in  September. !!», 
when  he  passed  with  honor  the  examination  on  a  six  years  slndy 
course.  Want  of  means  compelled  him  to  support  himielf  Jl 
the  college  by  teaching  others,  and  by  literary  woik  for  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  city.  In  1S69.  when  he  received  instruction  ia  ike 
highest  (seventh)  class  at  the  college,  his  attention  was  called  to  Im 
Augustana  College  and  Seminary,  then  located  in  I'axton,  rord 
Co,  111.,  and  he  applied  for  admission  as  benificiary  student  alssid 
college,  which  petition  was  granted  without  delay  by  the  Board  ol 
Directors.  In  September,  1S69,  Mr.  Enander  came  to  America 
with  the  highest  testimonials  from  Wenersborg  College,  but  wiitoat 
any  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  wilh  only  twenty-live 
cents  in  his  pocket.  He  entered  the  highest  class  at  the  ■*uSuV1j'i 
College  and  Seminary,  and  studied  here  until  December  of  tnr 
tame  year,  when  he  was  elected  editor  of  G.  O.  N.  Herniate!, 
a  Swedish  political  newspaper  published  in  Chicago  by  the  bwefltsl 
Lutheran  Publication  Society.  He  was  re-elected  and  his  salary 
increased  every  year  to  1872,  when  he  and  Mr.  tjustal  A.  B°M»» 
formed  the  firm  Enander  &  Bohmnn.  wh'ch  firm  purchssed  ine 
paper  for  a  sum  of  $10  000.  Mr.  Enander  has  ever  since  been  tne 
editor-in-chief  of  Hemlandet.  and  from  1874  to  187J  was  editor  cJ 
the  illustrated  magazine  Nat  och  Fjerran.  He  is  also  author  « 
the  first  History  of  United  states  in  the  Swedish  language,  a 
published  {1874-Sl)  in  two  large  volumes,  which  have  beer,  trans- 
lated into  the  Norwegian-Danish  and  partly  into  the  tn6'un. 
language.  Mr.  Enander  was  appointed  member  of  the  Boaro  o 
Education  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois  in  1879,  and  became  a  mcreueM" 
the  Swedish  Historical  Society  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  m  u- 
He  is  a  Republican,  and  he  has  faithlully  worked  as  a  K«P"™" 
speaker  at  every  presidential  campaign  since  his  ff  ' 

country,  but  he  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  any  political  01m  • 
Mi.  Enander  is  at  present  member  of  the  Synodical  Council  m 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod,  and  member  o> 
Swedish  Lutheran  Trinity  Church  of  Lake  View,  in  which  town- 
ship he  has  resided  since  1876.    Mr.  Enander  married  in 
1872.  Miss  Malinda  Law-on.  daughter  of  N.  E.  Lawson.  ™«"™[ 
first  settlers  in  Galesburg.  III.    They  have  a  family  of 
drcn— Ada  Elvira  Angelica,  Hilma  Louise  Alfh'ld  ana  jon 
Einar  i  Hiding.  , 

OTTO  ERNST  was  born  in  Baden.  Germany,  August  zj. 
1646.  He  was  employed  wilh  his  father  in  the  service  «M- 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  in  taking  care  of  the  forests.  »'»  P"'.  , 
came  to  America  in  1867  and  settled  in  Chicago  In  ^ 
took  up  their  residence  in  Lake  View  Township,  wlv-re  1  ^ 
reside.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  first  worked  in   51.  ..4 

sa- 


cooper  trade,  and  in  a  brewery.    In  1869  he  went  to  *J"",JSta 

loon  and  boarding-house  in  t873  in  Chicago.  He  also  'PJ^r. 
years  in  Memphtsin  the  wholesale  grocery  business-  in  .  ;j 
1880,  Mr.  Ernst  came  to  Lake  View  Township  lht 
present  place  of  business.    For  one  year  he  had  charge 
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Norlh  Chicago  Sharpshooters'  Park.  Jefferson  Township.  Cook 
Co.  He  married  Miss  Frances  Waller,  of  Kichtield.  Wis  .  March 
18,  1872.    They  hare  five  children. 

CHARLES  ES F.MAN,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Eseman  &  Co..  pro- 
prietorsofthe  Chicago  Pearl  Barley  and  Central  Mills.  Chicago,  is 
a  native  of  Pru-sia,  Germany,  born  September  13,  1845.  His 
patents.  Charles  and  Dora,  came  to  America  in  1S43  and  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  his  father  engaged  in  ship-building.  He  died  in 
1864  ;  his  mother  is  Mill  living.  In  1870  Mr.  Eseman  commenced 
learning  the  trade  ol  miilwrighting  in  Chicago  and  finished  it  in 
Minnesota.  The  next  year  he  engaged  in  the  briik  business  with 
Strauss,  Hahne  &  Co..  which  continued  for  three  years.  From 
1874  to  1378  he  was  employed  in  engineering  and  miilwrighting, 
after  which  he  became  a  partner  in  the  present  mill  with  William 
Knoke,  under  the  firm  style  of  Eseman  &  Knoke,  which  in  1SS0, 
by  the  admission  of  Theodore  Walthor  as  .1  partner,  was  changed  to 
C.  Eseman  &  Co.  Mr.  Eseman  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake 
View  Township — first,  in  1867,  the  second  time,  in  1870,  to  reside 
permanently. 

CHARLES  J.  F.  EVENDORFF,  grocer,  is  a  native  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  born  June  24,  1840.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Sweden, 
where  his  father  died.  His  mother  came  to  America  in  1358  and 
setlled  in  Chicago.  In  i860  Mr.  Evendorff  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1&62,  while  our  Civil  War  was  in 
gre«,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  served  on  ihe 
omacfor  eighteen  months.  He  then  enlisted  in  Battery  G.  2d 
Illinois  Volunteer  Artillery,  which  was  assigned  10  the  171I1  Army 
Corps  under  General  Grant,  and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Vicksburg,  and  then  transferred  to  the  16th  Army  Corps,  under 
command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith.  In  (865.  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  regiment  being  mustered  out  of  service,  Mr.  Evcndotff  returned 
to  Chicago,  and  in  iSyi  started  a  grocery  store.  In  1874  he  came 
to  Lake  View  Township  to  reside,  and  the  next  year  moved  his 
grocery  store  to  its  present  location  on  North  Clark  Street,  in  a 
building  of  his  own.  Mr.  Evendorff  married  .Miss  Annie  Johnsen, 
of  Sweilen.  April  30.  1867. 

HUGH  FERGUSON,  foreman  of  the  foundry  of  Deering's 
Harvester  Works,  is  a  native  of  Suthertandshire,  Scotland,  liorn 
November  II,  1S47.  He  learned  the  trade  of  foundryman  in 
Canada,  and  in  1S69  came  to  Aurora.  III.,  and  was  employed  as 
moldcr  in  the  car  shops  of  the  C,  I!.  ft  Q.  R.  R.  In  1872  Mr. 
Ferguson  went  to  Piano,  III ,  and  became  connected  with  the  liar- 
vester  Works  of  Gammon,  Deering  ft  Stewart  as  molder.  In 
August,  1874,  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  foundry,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1880  came  to  Lake  View  Township,  when  the  Deering  Harvester 
Works  were  established  there.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Dixon,  of 
Kendall  County,  111.,  April  19,  1S75.  They  have  two  children — 
Annie  and  Andrew. 

JOHN  FEULNER,  of  Gillam  &  Feulner,  proprietors  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  October  18,  1S58. 
His  parents,  Joseph  and  Matgaret  Feulner,  settled  in  Chicago  in 
1851.  His  father  part  of  the  time  worked  at  his  trade  of  shoe- 
maker, and  canied  on  a  saloon  some  years  before  his  death,  April 
1,  1878.  Mr.  Feulner  lived  with  his  parents  and  learned  the 
stained  glass  business  with  McCully  &  Miles,  of  Chicago,  and 
worked  for  them  five  years,  and  afterward  three  years  for  Kinsella 
Haywood.  Apriki.  1883.  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township,  and 
with  Mr.  Gillam  opened  the  Eagle  Hotel  as  firm  of  Gillam  &  Feul- 
ner. Mr.  Feulner  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Great 
Western  Light  Guard  Band,  and  introduced  the  first  "kettle-drum" 
in  Chicago,  making  the  first  pair  made  in  that  city,  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  old  Farwell  Hall  in  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

C.  II.  FISCHER,  grocer,  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  born  October 
25,  1S25.  He  learned  the  trade  of  rope-making  and  carried  on  his 
own  rope-walk  in  Sonneberg,  Germany.  He  came  to  America  in 
June.  1853.  direct  to  Chicago,  and  first  worked  in  a  rope-walk.  He 
then  was  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Floyd,  hardware  dealer,  for  five 
years.  In  1858  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  timber  business,  sell- 
ing by  the  cargo  from  chartered  vessels  lumber  from  his  own  lands 
in  Michigan.  From  1870  to  1871  he  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 
After  the  great  lire  of  1S71  Mr.  Fischer  opened  a  grocery  store  and 
carried  it  on  up  to  November.  1879.  when  he  came  to  Lake  View 
Township  and  established  his  present  grocery.  He  married  Miss 
Caroline  Leopold,  of  Prussia,  in  October,  1853.  They  have  three 
children— Annie,  EmmaC  and  Matilda  H.  Mrs  Fischer's  parents 
came  to  Chicago  in  1853,  and  afterward  settled  near  Joliet,  Ills, 
where  thev  now  reside. 

R.  L.  FORD,  jeweler,  was  born  in  La  Salle  County,  Ills.,  Feb- 
ruary  27,  1853.  When  quite  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  watch- 
maker  with  his  father,  and  then  worked  for  the  Elgin  Watch  Com- 
pany for  two  years.  In  18S0  he  commenced  on  his  own  account  in 
the  jewelry  business.  November,  1883,  he  came  to  Ijke  View 
Township.  He  married  Miss  Louisa  Rothe,  of  Germany.  They 
have  one  child,  Aggie.  Mrs.  Ford's  parents  settled  in  Chicago  in 
1870. 


JAMES  FOSTER,  dealer  in  paints  and  oils,  wasborn  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  December  28.  1848,  whence  he  removed  to 
Oxfordshire.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  painting  and  worked 
as  foreman  for  his  brothers,  who  were  large  contractors  and  builders 
in  Monmouthshire,  England.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1872,  and  the 
same  year  started  in  business,  which  he  continued  for  three  years. 
In  187b  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in  1877  returned  to  Chicago  and 
established  his  paint  and  oil  business,  and  in  addition  to  this  in  1SS0 
opened  hi'  present  store  in  Lake  View  Township.  In  1881  he  sold 
out  his  Chicago  store  and  has  since  given  his  time  exclusively  to  the 
one  in  Lake  View  Township.  He  married  Miss  Stella  E.  Morse, 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  June,  1877.  They  have  four  children— Wal- 
ter, Frederick,  Stella  and  lica  rice.  Mr.  Foster  is  the  seventh  son 
of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  youngest  a  girl. 

JOHN  FRANZEN.  letter  carrier,  was  born  in  Westphalia, 
Germany,  February  12.  1S57.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist, 
and  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  five  years  in  Germany.  July  30, 
1S7;.  he  came  to  America,  direct  to  Chicago,  his  father  having  pre- 
ceded him  in  1651.  Here  he  first  worked  as  a  machinist  with 
Farrell  &  Son*  July  to.  1S76.  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was 
assigned  to  Company  C,  3d  Cavalry,  and  served  five  years  in  Da- 
kota. Wyoming,  Montana.  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  He  was  hon- 
orably  discharged  at  White  River,  Col.,  July  10.  1881.  lie  then 
returned  to  Chicago,  and  after  a  visit  to  Germany,  started  a  saloon. 
Mayo.  8S2,  he  was  appointed  letter  carrier  at  Chicago,  his  present 
position  He  married  Miss  Susanna  Ktusc,  of  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 29.  iS32.    They  have  one  child.  Amelia  T. 

WILLIAM  C.  FRICKE,  real  estate  dealer. Chicago,  was  born 
in  Germany  January  2,  1840.  In  1865  he  came  10  America  and  in 
Chicago  opened  a  private  German  and  English  school,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  fifteen  years.  In  1878.  Mr.  Fricke  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Henry  C. 
having  continued  such  up  to  the  death  01  the  tatter.  He  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  C.  P.  Dose,  the  style  of  firm  being 
Fiicke,  Dose  Sc  Co..  which  it  is  at  the  present  lime.  He  has 
resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  June.  1882.  Mr.  Fricke 
married  Miss  Minnie  Weissenborn,  of  Chicago.  They  have  four 
children — Adelia,  Arthur.  Julia  and  Oscar. 

IOIIN  F.  GALL,  dealer  and  worker  in  marble,  Graceland, 
P.  O.  Wright's  Grove,  was  born  in  Wurtcmberg,  Germany,  Janu- 
ary 29.  1836.  lie  learned  the  trade  of  marble  cutting  with  his 
father.  Coming  to  America  in  May,  1854.  for  the  first  six  months 
he  worked  in  New  Vork  City,  and  for  one  year  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
In  1855  he  came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  as  foreman  for 
Wenlhe  ft  Messenger,  cut-stone  contractors.  In  1S66.  Mr.  Gall 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  and  established  his  present 
marble  works,  first  as  the  firm  of  Gall  ft  Kapp.  which  continued 
up  to  i&(x),  since  which  time  Mr.  Gall  has  carried  on  the  business 
in  his  own  name.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Barbara  Ranch,  of 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  March,  1856.  They  have  six  children — 
Louisa  (now  Mrs.  E.  Gall,  of  Sandwich,  111.),  John,  Katie  A., 
Emma,  Charles  and  William. 

JAMES  GALLAGHER,  general  blacksmith,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  January  11,  1841.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  and  a  half  years  at  his  trade  in  his  native 
country.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  10  Scotland  and  wotked  for 
six  years  in  Maryhill.  He  came  to  America  in  1869,  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1870  came  to  Chicago.  He  worked  there  for  the 
McGuire  Bros,  and  Ragan  &  Co.,  an  omnibus  company.  In  May. 
1876,  Mr.  Gallagher  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  in  1S80  located  as  at  present.  He  also 
opened  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Bowmanvillc,  Jefferson  Township, 
Cook  Co.,  which  he  sold  out  in  July,  1SS3.  He  married  Miss 
Julia  Wall,  of  Ireland.  August  2y.  1874.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— John.  James  and  loseph  S. 

WILLIAM  S.  GATES,  M.  D.,was  born  in  Chicago  Septem 
ber  17,  1855.  His  parents,  Caleb  F.  and  Mary  Gates,  •  el  tied  in 
Chicago  in  1852,  his  father  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  W. 
Blaichford  &  Co.  Mr.  Gates  studied  medicine  in  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  and  graduated  March  29.  1SS1.  For  three  months 
he  held  the  position  of  externe  in  Cook  County  Hospital. and  three 
months  as  interne  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago.  For  four  month*  he 
attended  the  post-graduate  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, doing  mostly  hospital  work.  In  May,  1883.  Dr.  Gates 
settled  in  Lake  View  Township,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Sledical  Society. 

CARL  GEII R  KK.,  baker,  is  a  native  of  Pomern,  Germany, 
and  was  born  May  22.  1853.  He  came  to  America  in  1871.  and 
worked  for  seven  months  in  a  hotel  in  New  Vork  City.  Then 
moving  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  engaged  at  his  trade  of  baker.  In 
1875  he  started  a  bakery,  which  he  carried  on  two  years.  In  1877 
he  moved  to  Chicago  and  worked  at  his  trade,  and  August  10,  1881, 
started  his  ptesent  bakery.  He  married  Miss  Bertie  Segel,  of 
Wertemburg,  Germany,  October  30,  1875.    They  have  three  chil- 
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dren— Oho,  Robert  and  Ell*.    Mr.  Gehrke's  parents  seltlcd  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  are  now  living  in  Janesvillc.  Wis. 

CONRAD  GEHRKE.  wholesale  flour  dealer,  Chicago,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  September  9.  1816.  and  learned  the 
trade  of  tailor  in  Germany.  In  i3jS  he  came  10  America  and 
settled  in  Chicago.  In  165S  he  established  himself  in  the  flour 
and  feed  business  wiih  George  Brauckman.  under  llie  ft-m  name  of 
Gehrke  &  Brauckman,  which  continued  up  10  1873;  since  which 
time  Mr.  Gehrke  has  carried  on  business  under  his  own  name,  lie 
rendcd  in  Like  View  Township  from  the  fall  of  1871  up  10  No- 
vember 9,  1S72, and  since  then  he  has  resided  in  Chicago  on  North 
Wells  Street.  Mr.  Gehrke  has  quite  large  property  interests  in 
Lake  Vie*  Township,  lie  married.  June  24. 1850,  Miss  Dorothea 
Brix,  of  Hanover,  Germany.  She  died  in  1865.  leaving  two  chil- 
dren,  Emil  and  Matilda.  He  again  married.  October  30,  1867, 
Miss  Sophia  Flaggemeir,  of  Hanover,  Germany.  They  have  two 
children,  Robert  and  Conrad,  Jr. 

A.  C.  GETTEN,  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Comnany,  Chi- 
cago, is  a  native  of  Genesee  County,  N.V.,  born  Jur-e  I,  1S41.  Al 
Ihe  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Bs-loi(,  Wis,  where  die  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer.  August  15,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  li, 
22d  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  captured  with  the 
balance  of  the  brigade  (Colonel  Cuburii's)  March  $.  1863 ;  he  was 
paroled  from  Libby  I'rison,  April  1. 1S63.  and  exchanged,  and  wiih 
General  Sherman,  he  was  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington.  lie 
was  mustered  out  at  the  clo-se  of  ihe  war  as  Sergeant  al  the  coin, 
pany.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Mr.  Geltcn  came  to  Chicago,  and 
first  worked  for  the  Rock  River  Paper  Company  as  superintendent 
of  their  printing  department  for  two  years.  He  then  became  fore- 
man for  Wheeler  &  llinman,  manufacturer  of  paper  bags,  and 
remained  with  them  during  the  several  changes  of  the  firm.  When 
it  was  formed  into  the  present  stock  company  as  the  Union  Bag  At 
Paper  Company,  Mr.  Gelten  became  a  partner  in  the  business. 
He  is  the  originator  and  patentee  of  several  important  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags,  lie  has  resided  in  Lake 
View  Township  since  May,  1S74.  Mr.  Getten  married,  December 
96,  1865.  Miss  Julia  Smith,  of  Bcloit,  Wis.  They  have  a  family 
of  five  boys — Fred  J..  Edward  W.,  Ira  C  Ernest  A.  and  Francis 
T.  W. 

FRANCIS  GEUDTNER.of  the  firm  of  Vogler  4  Geudlner.tnink 
manufacturers,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  born  April  28.  1834. 
In  i3jj  he  came  to  America,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  in  the 
hanking  house  of  Meyer  &  Stuckcn,  in  New  York  City.  In  1856 
Mr.  Guedtner  settled  in  Chicago  and  was  first  connected  with  the 
banking  house  of  Cotes.  Dyrenfurth  &  Co.,  with  whom  lie  re- 
mained one  year.  In  1857  he  opened  a  brokerage  office,  which  he 
continued  up  to  X863.  when  he  became  connected  with  Mr.  Vogler 
in  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  under  Ihe  firm  name  of  Vogler  & 
Gcudtoer.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in 
1873.  Mr,  Geudtner  married,  September  24.  1850,  Miss  Ma-hilda 
Matthei.  of  Germany.  They  have  five  children — Clara,  Emil. 
Charles,  Francis  and  Ella.  Mrs.  Geudtncr's  parents  settled  in 
Chicago  in  1855.  where  her  father  died.    Her  mother  is  still  living. 

CHARLES  GIPP,  of  Gipp  &  Schuelte,  grocers,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  Township,  Cook  County.  November  2,  i860.  In  1880  he 
went  to  Evanslon,  Cook  County,  and  was  employed  with  Suhr 
Bros.,  grocers,  for  fourteen  months,  and  then  with  Thomas C.  II nag 
for  six  months.  In  May,  1883.  he  came  in  Lake  View  Township, 
and  formed  a  partnership,  in  the  grocery  business,  with  Charles 
Schuette  as  the  firm'of  Gipp  s*  Schuette.  He  married  Miss  Amelia 
Krisen,  of  Wisconsin,  September  9,  1883. 

FR\NK  H.  GOtN,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Littleton.  N.  II.,  July  23,1849.  Heattended  the  normal  school  at 
Johnson,  Vt„  and  finished  bis  education  at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emv.  Meriden,  N,  II.,  where  he  completed  its  three  years  classical 
course  of  study.  In  1871  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Charleston,  N.  H.,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Edmund  L.  Gushing,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Hampshire,  lie  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  Bar  in  1874.  and  afterwards  took  a  two.years  course  of  study  at 
the  Albany  1  jiw  School,  Albany.  N.  Y„  graduating  in  1876.  In 
the  spring  of  1872,  while  pursuing  his  law  studies.  Mr.  Coin  was 
elected  by  both  partiesa  member  of  the  Lecislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  did  not  take  his  seat,  as  he  wisher!  to  continue  without  in- 
terruption his  study  of  the  law.  In  1876  Mr.  Coin  commenced  the 
practice  of  taw  at  Burlington,  Vl..  with  Alex  G.  Wntvsn,  as  the 
firm  of  Wan™  ft  Coin.  In  1377  Mr.  Watsun  removed  lo  Color- 
ad",  ami  Mr.  Goin  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  city, 
and  subsequently  formed  a  cnpartnciship  with  Wilbur  F.  Powcn: 
(who  is  now  practicing  in  Boston),  under  the  firm  name  of  Coin  &• 
Powers.  They  continued  their  practice  in  Burlington  up  to  i3So, 
when  Mr.  (Join  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  gen-ral  practice  of  the  law  with  unusual  success.  Mr,  (join 
has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  1880.  He  married  Miss 
Ma  F.  Woodhuty,  of  Elmore.  Vermont.  They  have  Ihreechildren, 
Clifton  W.,  Robert  E.  and  Frank  H. 


C.  L.  GR I EBENOW,  grocer,  was  born  in  Clticsgo  Fibrosis  11. 
1858.  His  parents,  Charles  and  Mary,  settled  in  Chicago  in  1 657. 
his  father  being  a  mason  and  contractor,  and  still  living.  Ttie  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  employed  with  his  father  until  twenty,  :«e 
vearsof  age.  In  l88o  he  started  his  present  grocery  store.  He  nut- 
tied  Mit»  Emma  llennis.of  Chicago.  January  12. 1880.  They  dsn 
one  child— E.lward.  Mrs.  Cricbenow's  parents  settled  in  Chicago 
in  iBs3,  and  are  both  living. 

SIMON  GROBllOWaKI,  florist,  is  a  native  of  Prussia.  Get 
many.  Dorn  October  25.  1844-  He  learned  the  Hiwist  Inni- 
ness  in  Germany.  Coming  lo  America  in  1872.  he  settled  a 
Chicago,  and  (or  four  yeais  worked  lor  Mr.  Bolder,  florin.  In  l$;6 
he  stalled  in  business'  for  himself,  and  in  18S0  move^  his  giro- 
house  lo  its  present  locatinn.  He  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Toer- 
ship  since  1872.  He  married  Miss  Cecilia  Goerchi.  of  Prams. 
Tlicy  have  one  child,  lleniyj. 

AM  [DIE  GROIBIE,  engiaver.  C  hicago,  is  a  native  of  Cans, 
Switzerland,  horn  December  9. 1S49.  and  learned  the  Hade  of  wilcs- 
engraver  in  his  native  citv.  In  October.  1 872,  he  came  10  Philadel- 
phia. Penn.,  under  an  engagement  wiih  B.  Levy,  engraver,  and 
worked  for  him  one  year.  After  working  five  years  in  New  iorl 
and  Boston,  he  came  to  Chicago  in  1S78.  and  was6rst  employed  » 
foreman  of  the  shop  of  L.  Lachai,  waich-case  maker.  »  rtwht 
started  in  the  engraving  business,  having  established  the'  first  simp 
in  Chicago  especially  for  the  engraving  and  engine  turning  of  «ftii 
cases.  In  May.  18S1.  he  took  in  a  partner,  the  style  of  firm  being 
A.  Groibie  &  Co,  which  continued  up  to  January  t.  iS5<.  ante 
which  lime  Mr.  Groibie  has  carried  on  the  business  under  his  o*n 
name.  He  took  op  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Townsh.Ti  in 
1S78,  and  in  1883  came  to  Chicago  to  reside.  He  named  Miss 
Jeanne  Babeley,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

CHARLES  GKOJA.  grocer,  was  born  in  Dauliic.  Uimsny, 
April  t«.  1S36.  He  came  to  America  in  1871  «d ^settled  in  U11- 
cagn.  fi",M  working  in  a  brisk  yaid  and  al  North  Chicago  ml  ing 
mills.  In  1875  l'e  opene  I  a  meal  market,  which  lit  carried  on  up 
to  1S79.  when  he  established  a  grocery  store  and  saloon.  U  I™ 
he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  preseni  grocery 
store.  He  married  Miss  Augusta  Arendt,  of  Danmc  Uernuny. 
They  hove  Ihreechildren— Charles,  Mary  and  Augusla. 

IKE  G  ROM  B  AC  HER,  dealerin  drygoods.  wasborriin  Hanen 
Germany.  July  12.  1851.    He  came  10  America  in  IBM ' Br" 
sen  led  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  employed  "  °  rttr*:.  ' 
1B70  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  six  monih*  after  10  Mantsjt*.  migi» 
and  clerked  for  his  brother-in-law.    In  1872  he  went  »»E™£* 
Mich.,  where  he  remained  up  lo  1874,  when  he 
for  eight  months,  then  going  to  Iowa.    He  returned  in £h'«SV J 
I878and  became  manager  of  a  dry  goods  store.    In  IBM  nest" 
in  Lake  Vlew  Township  and  established  his  preseni  store,  tie' 
a  member  of  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  717.  -nut  °"«  "f  lh"*T/!v T* 
Lodge.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Naiional  Udge,  No.  596.  A.  r. « ■ 
tC  a  charter  member  of  German  Koener  Lodge.  No.  466  and  one 
of  its  organUers.    He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  Royal  Arcanun 
He  married  Miss  Carrie  Mensching.  of  Wisconsin.  - 

FREDERICK  HAHN  was  born  in  K«^*«r*?" $ 
Feb,ua,y6,  1 830,  and  there  learned  and  "°*'d"™0  M>< 
wagon-making.  Me  came  10  America  in  18*1  »"<>  "TSVfc. 
wagon-making  for  different  parties.  In  1872  he  >W'  hn 
smith  shnpin  Chicago,  and  in  1S78  a  saloon.  In  ""n  ||f 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present  •""Vg^ 
married  Miss  Liizie  Leib,  of  Germany.  They  have  one  CM 
Theresa.  .      :B  ||fln. 

WILLIAM  HAIINE. brick  manufacturer «* **■  - 


years  with  Marpel  i 
ship  and  started  his  first  brick  ynrd 


In  1864  he  est.lilsHed  one 
also  on  Goose  Island.  He  built  ids  present  residence ■in  ITJ^ 
Lake  View  Township,  carrying  on  hi*  brick  yard  on  u-»  ^ 
up  to  1S81,  when  he  moved  it  lo  its  preienl  location.    "*  .  „ 

Gcrmanv.  CM"*".  ' 
illiam.  -- 

Sundmacher).  Henry,  Bertha,  Edward 


Mis*  Augusle  Breustcdr,  of  Brunswick,  s-e'rnanv.  v-v  -  . 
,859.    They  have  seven  children-Albert.  William. 


„,an  ofp^n.shopoflWC; 
.„  V>rkCi.^bnrn0^r'5t 


Mrs.  Fredrick  W.  H. 
Herman. 

GEORGE  H  AISEI. DEN,  f>re 
Harvester  Works,  is  a  na'ive  of  New  s...,,  - ■- 

1S3S.  At  ihe  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  learn  the  rra.le  ore  ^ 
painter  in  the  carriage  manufactory  ol  Brewster  sV  •  .  —  q 
lie  worked  seven  years.  In  |96t,  at  the  breaking  out  «i  (  . 
War.  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  "  llawkin  s  / 'uave*.  ^  o[ 
New  Yoik  Volunteer  Infantrv.  an.l  served  nnltl  ttie  e  ^  ^ 
his  two  years'  enlistment.  He  then  came  to  Huua, 1  ^  ^ 
months  afterward  rr-enlisted  in  the  United  Slate'  sr' 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  had  charRe.f  the  United  S.a^  Govera«ieni  ^ 
shop.    In  1865  he  returned  to  Bada  and  worked  at  ].ain  b 
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year*.  In  1867  Mr.  Haiselden  went  (o  Piano,  II!.,  and  became 
connected  wuh  the  harvester  works  of  Marsh,  Stewart  &  Co..  and 
shortly  afterward  wan  made  foreman  of  their  paint  shop.  In  the 
fall  of  l38o  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Deering  Harvester  WorkB  as  foreman  of  paint  shop 
lie  is  a  mem  her  of  Lake  View  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  If.  He  married 
Miss  Lizzie  Dickey,  of  Bedford  County,  Pcnn.  They  have  two 
children-Jevsie  C.  and  Harry  J.  Mrs.  Harden"*  parents.  John 
and  Barbery,  settled  in  liuda.  Bureau  Co.,  III.,  in  1659.  where  they 
now  reside.  Mr.  Haiseldeu's  father,  John,  died  in  New  Vork  City 
in  1838.  His  mother  Milled  in  Uuda.  Bureau  Co.,  HI.,  in  1S59. 
where  she  now  resides. 

JACOB  HA  1. 1)  I,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland June  II.  1S45.  He  learned  and  worked  at  cheese  making 
with  his  father  In  June,  1869  he  came  direct  to  Chicago,  and 
in  1S70  went  to  Detroit,  where  he  learned  the  trade  ol  butcher  and 
worked  at  it  up  to  1872.  lie  then  went  to  California  on  account 
of  his  health  ami  worked  upon  a  farm,  He  then  spent  six  months 
in  British  Columbia  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  1876  he  returned  to 
Detroit  and  started  a  meat  market,  continuing  the  same  up  to 
April.  l33o,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  a  meat  market. 
In  January.  l3Sa.  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his 
present  meal  market.  He  married  Miss  Jessie  Bcller,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  January  25,  18B2. 

SET H  F.  HANCI1ETT.  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  was  bjrn 
near  Mayvillc,  Chautauqua  Co..   N.  Y.,  April  30,  1S42.  His 
parents,  Joseph  C.  and  Sabrina(  Howard)  Hanchett,  are  ol  English 
descent,  and  trace  their  origin  in  this  country  to  an  English  officer 
of  the  Revolution,  who  received  the  grant  of  a  laige  tract  of  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  from  King  George.    After  locating  his 
land  he  returned  to  England,  married  and  then  returned  to  this 
country,  where  he  was  subsequently  killed  by  the  Indians.  When 
nine  years  of  age  the  mother  of  Selh  died,  and  he  fell  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle,  for  whom  he  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer 
months  for  six  years,  attending  school  winters.    At  the  end  of  thai 
period,  being  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  the  Western 
fever.    Alone,  he  landed  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1856.    Having  a  relation  near  Marengo,  111.,  he  went  there  and 
spent  one  year  attending  school.    After  a  few  months'  exploration 
ol  the  country  <o  the  west  and  south,  he  returned  and  fixed  himself 
permanently  in  Chicago.    He  was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
North  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  up  to  l86t,  when  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  set  about  raising  a  company  for  Bell's 
cavalry,  then  quartered  at  Camp  Douglas.    With  the  assistance  of 
Captain  Anms  Hathaway  they  soon  had  their  quota  full,  but  the 
regiment  being  cut  down  to  two  battalions,  they  were  not  accepted, 
and  Hanchett  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  gih  Illinois  Cavalry.  He 
remained  with  the  regiment  over  a  year,  until  November,  1862. 
doing  service  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.    He  was  then 
prostrated  with  Southern  fever  and  was  sent  to  the  St.  Louts 
Hospital.    He  in  fact  was  discharged  and  sent  home  10  die.  his 
case  being  considered  hopeless.    It  took  him  ten  months  to  recover 
his  health.    In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  feeling  himself  strong 
enough  to  again  take  up  arms,  and  hearing  that  a  cavalry  regiment 
was  being  raised  at  his  old  home  in  New  Vork  he  hastened  thither 
and  re-enlisted  in  the  15th  New  Vork  Cavalry.    He  served  in  the 
regiment  under  General  Frank  Sigel  in  the  campaign  in  West 
Virginia,  and  was  with  General  Hunter  in  the  battle  of  Lynchburg. 
When  Sheridan  came  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864,  his 
regiment  was  assigned  to  Cutter's  Division.    In  February,  1865, 
Sheridan  left  Manchester  with  his  command  .ind  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Polo  uac  under  General  Grant  before  Petersburg.  They 
were  in  all  the  cavalry  engagements  of  that  closing  campaign  oflhe 
war, ending  with  the battleof  Five  Forks  April  1.  In  this  last  engage- 
ment, while  charging  the  Rebel  lines,  he  was  struck  by  a  Hying 
fragment  of  a  shell  and  maimed  for  life.    He  was  at  the  time  in 
command  of  the  left  of  the  skirmish  line,  and  after  two  charges,  in 
which  they  drove  the  enemy  and  weie  driven  by  them,  they  received 
orders  from  General  Sheridan  that  the  Rebel  line  must  be  carried 
at  all  hazards.    In  this  third  desperate  charge  the  battle  was  won, 
and  Mr.  Hanchett  left  his  left  arm  on  the  field.    From  the  battle- 
field  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Washington,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  received  his  discharge  and  returned  to  Clrcago,  He 
found  employment  in  the  commission  house  of  Hanchett.  Angle  & 
Cook  for  about  one  year,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.    Resigning  this  position 
July  1,  1807,  hr  accepted  a  position  in  the  Sheriffs  office  under 
General  J.  L.  Beveridge.    He  was  first  Bailiff  in  the  County  Court 
under  Judges  Bradwell  anil  Wallace,  and  served  under  Sheriffs 
Beveridgc.  Fi-cher.  Clcavis.  Bradley  and  Agnew,  and  until  the 
election  of  Kent  to  the  Sheriff's  1  ffice.    He  then,  in  company  with 
W.  H.  (jleason.  his  present  chief  clerk,  started  a  collection  agency 
and  carried  it  on  up  to  1877,  when  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  Probate 
Court,  which  he  held  until  his  election  to  his  present  office  of 
Sheriff.    In  the  fall  of  1880  he  was  elected  Sheriff  against  General 


Mann  and  Canute  R.  Matteson.  These  three  gentlemen  were  also 
candidates  bcfoie  the  convention  m  the  last  election.  Mr.  Han- 
chett scc.it  cd  his  nomination  by  methods  so  fair  thai  his  opponents 
were  his  warmest  friends. and  he  secured  hi.  election  over  McGari- 
gle,  his  Democratic  competitor,  by  ihe  largest  majority  on  the 
ticket.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Union  Veteran  Club,  and  ha>  been  treasurer  of  the  Union  Veteran 
League  since  its  organization,  ilitee  year-  ogo.  lie  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workman.  He  mamed,  June 
27.  1867,  Mis«  Lizzie  L.  Atkins,  daughter  ot  Robert  J.  Atkins,  an 
old  settler  of  Chicago.  They  have  three  children— Frank  S,,  S>  th 
R.  and  Bessie  L. 

C.  H.  HANSON,  engraver,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Denmark 
and  was  born  July  I,  1842.  He  came  to  America  in  i860,  and 
learned  the  trade  or  engraver  with  C.  T.  Hanson,  ol  New  Vork 
City.  In  i6M>  he  came  to  Chicago  and  at  once  engaged  in  ihe 
engraving  business.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View 
Township  in  1S7G.  Mr.  Hanson  married.  June  27.  1872,  Miss 
Louisa  Holmes,  of  Denmark.  They  have  three  children — Alice 
E,,  Ella  G,  and  Henry  I 

GEORGE  HAR DEIS  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany.  Novem- 
ber 11.  1830,  and  learned  the  trade  of  butcher.  He  landed  in 
America  in  1858.  and  came  to  Chicago,  wheie  he  worked  in  a  lum- 
ber yard,  then  going  to  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans.  In  186S  he 
returned  to  Chicago  and  opened  a  tailor  shop,  changing  his  location 
in  the  city  several  times  until  his  coining  in  1662  to  Lake  View 
Township,  where.  June  it,  he  opened  his  present  saloon.  He 
married  Miss  Eva  Swartshnover,  of  Bavaria,  Germany.  Thev  have 
seven  children— Joseph,  Mary,  George,  John,  Lena,  Frederick  and 
Annie. 

EDWARD  HARI.AND,  brick  manufacturer;  is  a  native  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire.  England,  born  October  25,  1831.  Coming 
to  America  in  1855,  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  lit  once  engaged  in 
ihe  brick  manufacture,  which  has  been  his  business  ever  since. 
During  these  thirty  years  Mr.  Harland  formed  a  number  of  part- 
nerships in  Chicago  and  Lake  View  Township,  and  for  a  long  lime 
owned  pressed-brick  yards  at  Hobart.  Ind.,  and  Porler.  Ind.  The 
manufacture  of  brick  has  been  his  business  uninterruptedly  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  when  he  was  prospecting  and  mining  at 
Pike's  Peak.  His  various  partners  have  been  Joseph  Watkins, 
Thomas  Moulding,  L.  H.  Harland.  William  ft.  Owen.  Julius 
Weichbrodt  and  Charles  Harms.  With  the  latter  as  the  firm  of 
Harland  &  Harms,  he  now  carries  on  a  brick  yard  in  Lake  View 
Townsliiii.  corner  of  Diversey  Street  ond  the  Norlh-Westcrn  Rail- 
road.  Mr.  Harland  came  to  reside  in  Lake  View  Township  in 
1863.  but  since  1875  has  resided  in  Chicago,  lie  married  Miss 
Hannah  Watkins,  of  England.  They  have  six  children — Eva  A., 
Lottie  L,  Charles  L.  J..  Edward  T..  Henry  W.  and  Mabel  R. 
Mr.  Harland  is  the  oldest  brick-maker  in  Chicago,  and  most  prob- 
ably also  the  first  manufacturer  of  drain  tile,  having  imported  a 
tile  machine  from  England,  and  started"  the  business  at  Joliet,  DL, 
in  1858. 

SAMUEL  P.  HEDGES.  M.  D..  was  born  at  Sinclairville.Chau- 
tauqua  Co..  N.  V-,  July  23.  1841.  His  ancestrrs  came  from  En- 
gland in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  his  immediate  preparation  forcoltege 
in  the  Jamestown  Academy,  in  his  native  county.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  W.  S.  Hedge*,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  V.  During  the  progress  rf  the  Cisil  War.  on  July 
2j,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  1 12th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was 
soon  afterward  make  Sergeant,  in  December  following  Orderly 
Sergeant,  and  in  the  same  month,  after  the  battle  of  the  Deserted 
House,  in  which  he  commanded  his  company,  he  was  promoted 
Second  Lieutenant.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral R.  S.  Foster  as  Aide- 'c  Camp  and  Acting  Assistant  In<-pccling- 
General  in  Floridaduring  the  spring  of  1864.  In  May  ol  that  year 
he  was  advanced  to  First  Lieutenant  and  Adju'ant.  In  that 
capacity,  while  striving  to  bring  the  regiment  into  position  during 
a  heavy  fight  on  James  River,  Va„  he  was  ordered  by  his  Colonel 
to  report  to  the  General  commanding  the  advance,  in  order  to  get 
the  regiment  into  position  to  check  the  enemy.  He  was  captured 
in  the  attempt,  his  Colonel  being  killed.  Confined  in  the  various 
Southern  prisons,  his  health  became  so  shattered  that  he  was  un 
able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  until  May,  1865.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed  Captain  of  Company  F,  and  was  soon  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  staff  of  his  brigade  under  Colonel  E.  M.  Ludnick  Acting 
Brigadier  General,  ash  s  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  and 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  ihe  war,  in  1 86;.  He  then  resumed 
his  medical  studies,  and  attended  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
College  in  1S65  ond  186(1,  and  then  entered  the  office  of  Prof.  N. 
F.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  and  took  his  degree  in  medicine  and 
surgerv  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  in  Chicago,  in  the  spring 
of  1867.  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  For 
three  years  Dr.  Hedges  held  the  vosition  of  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Illinois  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  also 
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far  ill  .  i    "S?^  °f  ,he  Cook  Coun')'  M^ical  Society 

7.  yr  f.       "  'I63  he  'Kcllne  *  'nember  of  ,he  American  In- 
Mime  of  Homeopathy,  and  was  also  assistant  editor  of  the  Medical 

he  "h^r  of  An  ?f  SP"n|!  °f  ,86<>  he  w<" 

In         I      8       t   T'  de4ctlP»v«  anatomy  .n  his  ,„,„,, 
n  Jh.»  a         made  P"^'™  «nd  surgeon  of  the  Chicago  Half 
S2SS«'       "nd  '5  n0Wf  Ch'Cf  ,°f  ,hc  S,a<r  "fphy-can^of  tha 
pathic  Society,  and  was  president  of  it  ,n  ,882.     He  is  alTo  » 

Institute  of  Homeopathy  The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  suff,rers  b" 
the  great  fire  and  lo«  all  the  accumulations  of  five  yea,,' labor 
PaS,  S  UP  'r  reVH'"«  "'  "<*«  View  Township  ^  June 
Church     I  *  ^  Rjve"VW°nd  Me,hodi!"  WopS 

^aaue,^  wSffif'itaBt 

.euedl^rn""-  A"t'eW  f"d  Mar'  »S  anS 

settled  in  Chicago,  where  hi,  father  opener!  a  uloon TnTrni  J 

J  cyn„oUw  r«Vde3'-Then  2*  5  ""-"^  *W  '  "  ^ 

1871  for  Lawyer'  M  K  '  f  ^  Stt,ch  wo,ked  f«""   «»9  >» 

8l.  HeVhe^wte 

have  four  chil d„"_wXm     «e„h  ni""0*".;  ?e,W  The7 

ttSr^rX?  — 
Township  and  started  a  bric^vin/^  fiL  '  H.me  '°  lake  V,i;w 
location.    He  mW  «h&V^  "T^  to  Pr«"" 

in  ««58.  They  have  ,  Jre:  fe^L0 'J*""*  G«™Y- 
Otelia  H.  cmidren-Otio  H.,  Gustave  J.  inri 

b*f«i.N,li,BS2y  "  a  na,ive  of  PnliiU-  Qhhm  born  Decern 
trade  o,  ft- »8|  fi^i**-* 


m,.ed  to  pr.cice  January  a,  ,s78;  Mr.  Hod,  was  aurrirf  b 

H.  H.  HOFFMANN,  of  ,he  firm  of  Hoffmann  It  Ca_  M<  t, 
book  manufacturers.  Chicago.  ,s  a  native  ofTl*  C^*?> 

wTm  l,„em  rff24'  '°32   Hh  Plfen,s-  mn 

c-n'cago,  where  they  resided  with  their  son,  Ex-Governor  F  A 

Smeal  &  Hoffmann,  which  continued  up  to  :S7o.    Mr.  total  ta, 
fag rei.rcd.  ,he  style  of  firm  wa,  changed  to  I>an  &hX, 
which  continued  up  io  1876.  when  Mr   Dean  «„„A 
•u>n  with  the  firmed  Sr.  Bo^fer^toK 
under  h„ i  own  name     ,„  l38l  he  established  the  prell, 

of  kV„,  f  I"rnJ,he  '"de  of »  ""I'le  cu.te.  in  feochelier.  cm.., 
un.il  A  L"Bli,nd- and  *»rked  at  it  indifferent  places  in  EngltDd 
Mill  December.  ig54.  when  he  came  to  America  and  in  llrLv 
I»55.  moved  to  Chicago.  Shortly  afterwards  be  went  lo  Iowa  »nj 
engaged  in  farming  and  lime  burning  for  eiehl  vear<.  near  Mc 
Gregor.    In  M»  iMi  h-  ™„.      i  ....  ,r;_" L      _„  ±\  ■ 


&  Sons,  carpen  en  'and  to„,™  r  wc,ked.f"r  J—»  OrHfii 


ih*..  f       ,    *  partner  in  the 

sat? ^.SsatS  ^v^ts 

hamess  makeV h. ^ik  P^TolSS  f°'  UwU  B'">« 

Peter  Hoop,  harnes  maker  ChkaPO  ,P'  u"'  'hfn  workcd  f» 
Uke  View  Township  anrtJTu-K,  ,  "  ^  ,883-  '«  «™e  ,o 
carried  on  that  busineJ.  *"  "W,S  B,tner-  and  "*>  since 

.asT^^^et1''"'  ChiC^  -  —  '»  Chi. 
father  beilr.g  a  Mr&T^J*^  °'  E,"!!:,nd- 

numerous  uncles.     His  paTentl"  Wim  P4«""«lhcr  and 

America  in  ,85l  and  sealed  1  rK  ™  C,™<ntia,  came  to 
on  the  business  of  contractor  o^f6"'  Wh,C"  his  f*lh«  "»^d 
brines,  i„  The  sublet  nf^t^".*0'?'      Ile  'eli«d  from 

the  mason  trade  «?h?^£t&J^.^"*'*«  '"rning 
father  as  apprentice  foreman        lhlrteen-    »>«  worked  with  his 

IS74  of  .he%onhw«.erruniver^^  "?,JM"d  (he 

d««ng  winters,  and  ZS^S^I'-™"***.***  University 
'mo  partnership  with  his  X    'Xr  ^  2^*    '"  ,S"  he  went 

HinchlifThas  carried  on  b™in^  t  whictl  time  Mr. 

has  constantly  increased  anTl!T  "  °Wn  business 
be  envied.  He  m"ried  *«.  M  n^'w""  *  »",iId«  >«  »"  "o 
Mich..  March  ,9  ,8;^  Th"  "'""on  Mvu"i.-°fJGrand  R»Pid^ 
„  JAMES  T.  HOC  It  ?  child.  Frederick  M.  1 

Waukesha  County ,  W  s  ^S,rt,,,w-  ChicaR°.  w**  born  in 

Mi  waukee.  and  in  i863  »"ud,ed  i„  I  "r"'       P«'>lic  school 

^sjsL^^^effipjna 

uegan  t  fte  study  of  law.    II  e  was  ad. 


t    t.     "  71     .        """""K  '"r  eigni  ve«r.,  ntu  sic- 
uSvli  L"      r'  '*63-  he  came  'o  lj|ke  View  Township  aad  «• 
lalili-hed  his  present  marble  works  at  Graccland.   Mr.  Hoo«r 

C„nl  *"  aC"V?  part  in  a"  H'fcal  campaigns,  and  isthc-rll- 
Known  composer  of  many  campaign  songs,  and  poems  on  vaiiom 
subjects,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  Chicago,  and  olhcr  nc«- 
papers.  He  married.  June  20,  1S46.  Mary  Ann  Maramrry.ofLor. 
don,  England  They  have  six  ch.ldren-Arthur  II  ,  F,ed««k. 
",°v*  2teJ5i  fe  CtowH"»-  Celina.  Clara  and  Anneite. 
FELIX  IIOTTINGER,  grocer,  was  born  in  Kaden.  Grrmmy. 
September.  1  S.|g.  lie  came  to  A  •  erica  in  1S68.  going  directly  lo 
Uriicago.  He  was  employed  as  a  cleik  in  the  grocery  store  of  Will, 
jam  Kniessel  up  to  1  he  year  1873.  when  he  moved  lo  L»kc  View 
1  ownsh.p  and  started  his  present  grocery  More,  the  oldest  in  lhi« 
part  or  the  township  Mr,  Hottinger  married,  Ociol*r  2S.  1875, 
Aliss  Mary  Knappstcin.  of  Jefferson  Township.  Conk  Counlv.  Thtv 
ha*« /""Chi  Mren— Rose  T..  Joseph  F.,  Eluabeth  It.  and  Marv  T. 

GUS  I  AV  HOTTINGER,  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cul» 
J  ork^  *ls  horn  in  Vienna,  Austria,  March  24.  1S4B.  Hecainr  10 
America  in  1867  and  settled  in  central  Illinois,  and  in  iS6Scin>clo 
Lh.caKo.  there  learning  the  trade  of  ornamental  plasterer,  and  then 
working  forthe  Chicago  Terra  Cotla  Works  of  Sanford  E.  Lorirg 
tip  to  1878  L  pon  the  establishment  of  the  NorthwcHem  Tena 
WW  Works  111  ,878  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  h«cor,- 
tiriti-d  as  such  ever  since.  Their  works  were  moved  to  Lake  V.e» 
lownibfp  ln  the  spring  of  ,8S3.    He  married  Miss  Kalrina  Rrre«, 

,  a»  [hty  have  fivc  children-Adolph,  Annie.  Lena,  Ao. 
gusta  and  Bertha. 

JOHN  HUFMEVER,  grocer,  is  1  native  of  Niles  Ce«lre. 
J-ook  County,  born  July  10.  ,84c.    Hit  paients.  Adam  and  Crr- 
a       w"e  bon>      Hanover,  Germany,  and  came  to  Ameiici  in 
'*35.  and  after  residing  one  year  in  Rochester.  N.  Y„  thevcaoe  m 
Chicago,  the  nest  year  going  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Nilca,  Ock 
County,  where  tliey  engaged  in  farming.    His  falher  died  Aii^t 
7.  I»55.,hi5  mother  September  ,<>.  1S61.    Mr.  Hufmeyer.  at  rh< 
age  ol  sixteen  started  in  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  in  Chi 
cngo.andatthengeoftwenty-onestarted  for  himself.  Thishe  conltn. 
oed  up  to  1871,  when,  being  burnt  out  In  the  fire  of  that  year,  U 
cameioljke  View  Township  and  established  himjelf  as  at  pres- 
ent.   He  is  also  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed,  coal  and  real  esine 
business.    Mr.  Hufmeyer  married  in  October,  1865,  Miss  Nell" 
Jillelt,  of  Rochester.  N.  V.    She  died  in  ,878,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren-John E.,  Matilda  and  Edward.    He  again  married  Hi" 
Kitty  Hoyt.  o!  IJinghaniton,  N.  Y..  in  October,  ,870.   They  hire 
one  child.  Nellie  A.    Mr.  Hufmeyer  is  one  of  seven  children.  h» 
remaining  brothers  and  sisters  being  Eliia  (now  Mrs.  I.  F.  Eilf- 
man.of  Chicago),  Augusta  (now  Mrs  John  Napier),  Mary  foow 
(lore       *5  HMehn),  William  (now  deceased),  Helen  and  Tbeo- 

GEORGE  HUWALD,jeweler.wasborninHolstein.Gerai»«y, 
August  11,  1S40.  He  learned  lhe  trade  of  jeweler  and  worker!  11 
it  111  llolstein.  In  August.  l8€6,  he  came  to  America. direct  10 Chi- 
cago.  and  first  worked  for  Jesse  Kennedy,  icweler.  remaining  with 
him  up  ,0  1871.  He  then  was  employed  in  the  store  of  J.  S.  Hrn- 
dnckson  unt.l  May,  ,875,  when  at  lhe  same  place  he  started  a  store 
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foi  himself,  which  he  continued  up  to  1883.  April  16,  1883.  he 
moved  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present  store.  He 
married  Mitt  Hannah  Schow.  of  Pomcrn,  Germany.  They  have 
two  children — George  and  William. 

GEORGE  IRVINE,  dealer  in  wine*  and  liquors,  was  born  on 
the  Shetland  Islands  March  17,  1831.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist,  working  at  it  for  ten  years  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  In  1855  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Chicago,  and 
first  worked  in  the  planing  mill  of  William,  Goldie.  He  muvcd  to 
Lake  View  Township  in  March,  1858,  and  engaged  in  gardening 
for  three  years.  He  then  went  back  to  Chicago  and  worked  in  a 
planing  mill.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  returned  to  Lake  View  Town- 
ship and  opened  a  saloon  at  Graceland.  Having  closed  that  up  he 
in  1875  opened  his  present  place  of  business,  lie  married  Miss 
Roseltha  Shippey,  of  Mars,  March  15,  1859.  She  died  June  24, 
1861,  leaving  one  child— George  F.,  since  deceased.  He  married 
in  1663  Miss  Catharine  McDonald,  of  Ireland.  They  have  three 
children — Joseph  D.,  Thomas  J.  and  George  W. 

AUGUST  I  WAN.  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born  in  Brum- 
berg.  Germ  my.  January  16.  1854.  He  learned  and  worked  at  the 
trade  ol  butchering  in  Germany.  In  1872  became  lo  America  and  set- 
tle;! in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  where  he  worked  for  five  years.  In  1 877 
he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  for  different  butchers  up  to  Decern, 
ber,  1883,  when  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his 
present  meat  market. 

HERMAN  H.  JANSSEN,  painter  and  decorator,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  February  10.  1852,  and  there  learned  the  trade 
of  painting  and  decorating.  In  1869  he  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  for  three  years  at  fre*co 
painting.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1872  and  started  the  business  of 
fresco  painting  as  the  firm  ofjanssen  &  Schubert.  The  firm  was 
dissolved  in  1879.  when  Mr.  jansscn  started  a  sign  and  carriage 
painting  shop.  26  28  E.  Chicago  Avenne.  December  1,  18S2,  he  set- 
tled in  Lake  View  Township,  and  in  April.  1883.  started  his  present 
store.  786  Lincoln  Avenue.  He  married  Mi*s  Elizabeth  Conrad, 
of  the  town  of  Niles.  Cook  Co.,  III.,  February  12,  1S74.  They  have 
three  children— Jo<eph  H.,  Mary  and  Herman  M. 

EMANUEL  JOHNSON,  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Co..  groc- 
ers, is  a  native  of  Sweden,  born  August  g.  1845.  He  came  to 
America  in  1869,  and  first  settled  in  Rockford,  III.  March  14. 
1871,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  first  engaged  in  teaming.  He  then 
learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  worked  at  it  for  eight  years. 
In  1 88 1  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township,  and  in 
18S4,  in  connection  with  John  Schonberg.  started  their  present 
grocerystore.  Mr.  Johnson  married,  February  9,  1875,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Anderson,  of  Sweden.  They  have  three  children— Ernest. 
Edwin  and  Annie. 

S.  A.  JOHNSON,  of  the  fiim  of  Johnson  &  Atherton,  rope 
manufacturers,  is  a  native  of  Swe  len,  born  February  12.  1833. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  roue-making  in  Sweden.  In  18(14  he 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  York  State,  and  in  l3(>$ 
moved  to  Chicago.  He  at  once  engaged  in  rope-making.  In 
1870  he  started  in  business  for  himself  on  Goose  Island.and  in  1S71 
took  in  as  a  partner.  Mike  Meyers,  the  firm  being  Johnson  & 
Meyers,  which  continued  for  three  years.  Mr.  Meyers  then  went 
out  of  the  firm,  and  ThomaB  Atherton  became  a  partner,  the  style 
of  the  firm  remaining  up  to  the  present  time,  Johnson  &  Alherlnn. 
In  April,  1SS1,  their  m.mufactury  was  moved  10  Lake  View  Town- 
ship, to  its  present  location.  Mr.  Johnson  married  in  October. 
i860.  Miss  Matilda  Seebert.  of  Sweden.  She  died  August  S.  l3S2. 
leaving  four  ch. Id ren— Jennie,  Elsa,  John  and  Susan. 

HENRY  JOO>  r,  candy  manufacturer  and  saloonist,  was  born 
in  Hanover.  Germany,  May  5.  1823.  He  came  to  America  in 
1849.  and  first  settled  in  New  York  City  for  several  years  went  to 
Panama,  for  seven  months,  and  then  returned  to  New  York.  In 
1852  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  at  the  manufacture  of  candy. 
In  1880  he  commenced  the  business  for  himself,  and  in  Octo)>er, 
1883,  carne  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  a  candy  manufac- 
tory and  alsoa  saloon.  Mr.  Joost  "married  Mi.s  Hannah  Urier.  of 
Hanover,  Germany.  She  died  August  13,  1861,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. Edward  and  Annie.  He  again  married  Miss  Anna  Barnth,  of 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  1874.  They  have  two  children,  Rebecca 
and  Henry. 

MARTIN  JUNG  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  November  11, 
1806.  He  came  lo  America  in  1846.  locating  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship, and  engaging  in  gardening,  From  the  year  1854  he  spent 
six  years  in  Chicago,  but  returned  to  Lake  View  Township:  he  has 
carried  on  gardening  since.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Highways 
from  184S  for  three  years.  He  married  Miss  Margaret  Arnold,  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  January  6,  1838.  They  have  one  child,  Kcgina, 
now  Mrs  Henry  Ensch,  of  Lake  View  Township. 

FRITZ  KAEIILER,  brick  manufacturer, is  a  native  of  Meck- 
lenburg, Germany,  born  June  12.  1839.  He  came  to  America  in 
1864,  direct  to  Chicago,  and  worked  in  brick-yards.  In  the  spring 
of  1873  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  a  brick -yard. 


His  kiln  has  a  capacity  for  burning  1,000.000  bricks.  In  iSSt  he 
opened  his  present  saloon.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Numer,  of 
Mecklenburg.  Germany,  in  1864.  They  have  four  children — 
Matilda,  Mary,  Fritz  and  Amanda. 

JOSEPH  KEI1LEN  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  April  8, 
1853,  and  there  learned  his  trade.  In  1872  he  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Chicago,  and  first  worked  in  the  meat  market  of 
Jacob  Mengus.  In  1876  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and 
worked  for  J.  Schiesswold,  starting  his  own  market  in  1879  in  Chi- 
cago. In  October,  16S2,  he  moved  to  his  present  location  and 
opened  a  meat  market.  He  married,  August  6,  1879,  Miss  Barbara 
Hammersmith,  of  Chicago.  They  have  three  children— Charles. 
Annie  and  Elizabeth. 

IOIIN  KELLER,  of  Schmidt  &  Keller,  flour  and  feed  dealers, 
is  a  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  born  November  10,  1853.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  woolen,  cotton  and  silk  weaver  in  Hunna- 
wihr,  France.  In  1871  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Chicago 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  cigar-maker  for  five  years.  Janu- 
ary I,  18S*,  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township,  and  in  connection 
with  Frank  C.  Schmidt  opened  their  present  flour  and  feed  store. 
Mr.  Keller  was  married  December  11, 1877,  to  Miss  Fredrika  Viel- 
weber,  of  Long  Grove.  Lake  Co..  111.  They  have  two  children. 
Caroline  M.  and  Louisa  F. 

BURR  A.  KENNEDY,  foreman  of  blacksmith  department 
Decring's  Harvester  works,  is  a  native  of  Newark.  Kendall  Co.. 
111.,  born  October  16,  1848.  His  parents,  Henry  Yf.  and  Elenora 
Kennedy,  settled  in  Kendall  County  in  184;,  where  they  still 
reside.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to 
Sandwich,  111.,  and  learned  the  trade  ol  blacksmith,  and  in  1S64 
became  connected  with  the  farm-wagon  manufactory  of  Kennedy 
Bros.  &  Co.  as  foreman  of  their  shops,  and  held  that  position  up 
to  1868.  The  style  of  the  firm  then  being  changed  into  the 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Company,  a  stock  concern.  Mr.  Kennedy 
remained  foreman  with  them  up  to  November,  i860.  He  then 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  as  foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
of  the  Deering  Harvester  works.  He  married.  January  I,  1868. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Ismon,  of  Sandwich.  III.,  whose  parents  settled 
there  in  1849.    They  have  two  children,  Bertie  M.  and  George  E. 

H.  N.  KENNEDY,  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  Deer- 
ing Harvester  works,  is  a  native  of  Kane  County,  III.,  born  No- 
vember 10.  1S44.  His  parents,  James  and  Harriet  E.,  settled  in 
Kane  County,  III.,  in  1835.  where  his  father  died  April  16,  1881. 
His  mother  now  lives  in  Aurora,  III.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  the  subject  of  this  sketch  enlisted  in  Company  H,  124th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war- 
He  then  returned  to  Kane  County,  111.,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist  in  the  machine  shops  uf  Carter  &  P.ney.  at  Aurora. 
December  17,  1S66,  he  became  connected  with  the  harvester  works 
of  Marsh.  Stewart  ft  Co.,  Piano,  111.,  and  worked  at  the  bench  up 
to  January,  1&68.  when  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  machine 
shop.  November  4.  1SS0.  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township, 
when  the  Deering  Harvester  works  were  established  there.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  G  A.  R.  He  married  Mi<s  Lizzie  Kapelje,  of 
Batavia,  Kane  Co..  III..  August  26,  1S68.  They  have  two  children. 
Arthur  Herman  and  Claude  Powell. 

J.  C.  KIEST,  pastor  of  the  Geiman  Emanuel's  Church  of  'he 
Evangelical  Association  nf  North  America,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Chicapn.  April  5.  1S37.  His  parents.  Henry  and  Mary  (Oman) 
Kiest.  came  from  Hanover,  Germany,  to  America  in  1832.  and  first 
settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  they  lived  two  years.  In  1834  they 
came  to  Chicago,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the  milk  business.  In 
1344  they  moved  to  Northficld.  Cook  County,  where  his  father 
now  resides,  engaged  in  farming.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  le- 
mained  with  his  parents  assisting  them  upon  the  farm  during  the 
summer  months,  and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  ol  that 
day,  which  he  attended  during  the  winter  months  up  to  the  ige  of 
twenty.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  for  himself  upon  a  small 
farm  containing  twenty  acres,  for  four  or  five  years.  While  work- 
ing upon  the  farm  he  studied  theology.  In  1S62  he  commenced 
preaching,  having  been  taken  direct  from  the  plow.  Mr.  Kiest 
has  had  many  charges  in  I.ake  County.  Ind..  and  Cook  County. 
111.,  and  in  1SS1  he  was  assigned  to  his  present  charge  in  Lake 
View  Township.  December  23.  1S57.  he  married  Miss  Barbara 
Jaquet.of  Alsace,  in  Northficld.  Cook  County,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children—  Fiank  G-,  Edward,  William  F.  and  Ellen.  Mrs. 
Kicsl's  parents.  George  and  Ursula,  were  natives  n(  Alsace.  France, 
and  came  to  America  in  1847  anil  settled  in  Nutthfield.  Her  fath- 
er died  in  Northfield  in  1S55.  and  her  mother  in  Naperville  in  1872, 

C.  KLATT,  hardware  dealer,  Nonh  Claik  Street,  Post 
Office  Wright's  Grove,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1833.  He  learned  the  trade  or  a  mason,  at 
which  he  worked.  He  came  to  America  in  1S54  and  set- 
tled in  <  hicago.  for  over  eighteen  years  keeping.!  Wrding  hnuse. 
He  took  np  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  May.  1881. 
and  in  January,  1883.  opened  his  present  hardware  store.  Mr. 
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Klalt  m.itricd  MissGernudc  Knhben,  <•(  Prussia  in  April,  1363 
THtff  have  three  cliililicn — Josephine.  Ltnma  ami  L'dwa<d. 

THEODORE  KLEIN,  restaurateur.  wi<  uom  in  Bailomin, 
Krcis  Neustadt,  Kg.  Bz.,  Dantric,  Wen  Prussia,  Germany,  june 
17.  lSjB.  lie  came  to  America  in  1867  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Lenaoiit,  Conk  County,  and  en- 
gaged in  stone  cutting  fur  two  year*.  In  1S70  he  returned  to  Chi. 
cagn,  am)  was  employed  111  the  North  Cluc-go  rolling  mills.  In 
i37j  he  started  a  saloon,  November.  I S83.  moving  lo  his  present 
location,  lie  married  Miss  Rosa  Nowicky.  l>orn  in  Marlomin, 
Kreii  Neustadt.  Kg.  B* ,  Duffle,  West  Prussia,  Germany.  Oc 
tobcr  22.  1S53,  in  October.  lS;i.  They  have  live  children— Cicely, 
Sophia,  Annie,  Marraud  Theodore. 

WILLIAM  KS'OKK.  of  the  firm  of  C.  Eseman  ft  Co..  propri- 
elors  of  Chicago  I'earl  Barley  and  Central  Mills.  Chicago,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Hanover.  Germany,  bom  January  iS,  1S26.  lie  came  lo 
America  October  21,  1548.  and  settled  in  Chicago,  and  for  three 
years  worked  at  his  trade  of  tailor,  which  he  had  learned  in  Ger- 
many. In  1852  he  established  a  tailor  shop  for  himself,  which  he 
carried  on  fourteen  years.  In  1S67  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  as  a  partner  of  the  firm  <  f  S  rjun,  llahne&  Co.,  which  con- 
tinued for  eleven  years.  In  1873  Mr.  Knuke  transferred  his  inter- 
est in  the  brick  yard  to  Mr.  Ilahne  for  his  interest  in  their  present 
barley  mill,  known  as  Central  Mills.  I  le  then  took  iu  as  a  partner 
Charles  Eseman,  the  firm  being  now  C.  Escman  &  Co.  Mr.  Knoke 
has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  the  fall  of  1867.  lie  has 
been  since  1*72  a  member  oi  the  board  of  the  Uhlich's  Orphan  Asy. 
lum.  Hemarried  Miss  Mina Eseman.ol  Hanover. Germanv.  August 
!<)  1S51.  They  have  two  children- Herman  C.  and  Dora.now  Mrs. 
Philip  Groll.  of  Chicago. 

HENRY  KORl.EliEIN,  gardener,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg, 
Germany,  February  5.  1855.  Ilecame  to  America  in  i372andset 
tied  iu  Chicago.  He  worked  at  Gist  in  a  lumber  yard,  then  as  gar- 
dener. In  1875  he  engaged  in  gardening,  and  in  October,  1 983, he 
came  10  I  jke  View  Township  and  located  as  at  present.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Amelia  lianke,  of  Pomem.  Germany.  March.  1876. 

BRUNO  KNAUER.  of  the  firm  of  Knauer  Bros.,  real  estate 
dealers.  Cffkago,  is  a  native  of  IS.r'm.  Prussia,  born  December  9, 
1830.  His  parents  Gustave  and  Caroline  Knauer.  came  to  Amer- 
ica  in  1343  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pianos.  His  father  having  ret ircd from  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Knauer  has  continued  a,  a  partner  in  the  business  op  to 
the  present  time.  In  1S54  he  also  established  the  real  estate  busi. 
nessin  connection  with  his  brother,  Edmund  Knauer.  under  the 
firm  of  Kniuer  llros.  Mr.  Kinuer  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake 
View  Township  in  18S3.  He  imrned  Miss  Margaret  Weber,  of 
Rose  11,11,  Cook  County.  They  have  three  children-Otelia,  Ber- 
naid  ami  Rlsie. 

PETER  KUISOR.  molder.  was  born  in  Chicago,  March  II. 
1858.  Hi]  parents.  John  and  Anna  came  from  Prussia.  Germany! 
and  settled  in  Chicago  about  1S54.  and  in  the  fall  ol  18S2  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  where  they  now  reside.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  at 
thr-  age  ol  thirteen  learned  the  trade  of  molder.  and  since  1881  has 
been  employed  in  Deering's  Harvester  works  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship.  He  married,  October  4,  1833,  Miss  Maggie  s^liuii  ofKen- 
osha.  W  is.  Her  parents.  Nicholas  and  Maggie  Schuli,  came  from 
trussia,  Germany,  and  settled  in  C  hicago,  in  1S53.  and  in  1S57 
moved  lo  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  thev  now  reside 

CHARLES  !<  RON  EN  HE  KG  ER.  wood  and  coal  dealer,  was 
born  in  Prussia,  Germanv.  February  12.  1840.  He  came  to 
America  in  October.  1S65.  and  .ettlid  in  Chicago,  He  worked  at 
turning  and  scroll  making  for  Kersberg  &  Slra-ser,  then  Kersbere 
&•  Lin  11.  up  to  1881.  In  February.  |333  he  started  his  present 
coal  and  wood  yard.  He  married  Miss  Eva  Klo=,  of  New-  Stras- 
bmg.  111..  November  30.  1S67.  Ilcr  parents  settled  there  in  1840. 
Mr.  K-ronenberger  has  a  family  of  seven  children— Lena,  Kate 
Susan.  Michael.  Leonard,  Charbs  and  Mary. 

FREDERICK  KUEHL.  restaurateur,  was  bo™  in  Mecklen- 
burg. Oer  ,any  January  3.  l8,6.  He  wa,  employed  in  brick, 
making  in  Sweden.  In  1867  he  came  to  America,  locating  in 
Chicago,  and  first  worked  in  the  brick-yard  of  Louis  KarsTen. 
He  then  worked  for  Henry  Strauss  s<t  Co.,  brick  manufacturers,  and 
in  1868  for  Conrad  Sundrnacher.  brick  manufacturer.  In  the 
summer  of  1872  he  came  to  Uke  View  Township  and  started  a 
bnck_yard.  wh.ch  he  carried  on  for  four  years.  In  1876  he  started 
a  yard  on  Elston  R.sad.  West  Side.  Chicago,  which  he  carried  on 
ZnT*VF»  *nd,nA  ,878  »>»»"lal'rick.y,rd  and  saloon  on  the 
corncrol  rullertun  Avenue  and  Elston  Road.     February  |.  188?. 

doon.     He  married  Miss  Corolmc  Koeh- 
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ler,  of  MccklershurgSchwerin.  Germany,  June  26.  i860  Thev 
r.~i       LA  HA  I  IN.  brick  manufacturer,  is  a  native  of  Prussia 

V'vi  'i46-  lle  "me  *i,h  h-  mothe  ,0 

cSo  whert  hi^mo',,heVhrcg,''edJn  P,M»I»-  »"««  in 
Cnieago,  where  his  mo-her  died  September  17.  1883.    Upon  --- 


ing  to  Chicago  he  first  worked  in  a  brick-yard  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  for  two  years  in  the  Northwestern  Distillery.  In  1S65  he 
engaged  in  teaming  (or  two  yeais,  and  was  then  emp'ayed  at  tore- 
man  in  the  brick-yard  of  Moulding  &  Harland.  In  1S71  he  not. 
chased  two  acres  of  land  on  Ashland  Avenue,  Lake  Vie*  Town 
ship,  and  stalled  a  brick-yard  with  his  brother,  as  the  firm  of  F. 
W.  Lahahn  4  Bto.  They  then  increased  their  yards  to  sevei 
acres  In  18S1  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  oi  T  rasters 
of  Lake  View  Township.«s  the  Commissioner  of  Highways.  Mr 
Labahn  married  December  4.  1870.  Miss  Albertina  Cink,  oi 
Prussia.  They  have  four  children — Emma  A.  A.,  Frederick  J.  C 
Louis  C.  J.,  and  George  F.  A. 

LUD.VIG  LABAHN.  of  the  firm  of  Labahn  &  Bros .  brick 
manufacturers,  was  born  in  Pomem,  Germany.  June  12.  1839.  lit 
engaged  in  farming  in  Germany.  In  1867  he  came  to  America, 
locating  in  Chicago,  and  was  employed  in  teaming.  In  the  (all  ed 
1871  hescttled  in  Lake  View  Township,  and  started  present  bruk- 
yard  with  his  brother.  Frederick  W.,  as  the  firm  of  F.  W.  Lahahn  i 
Bro.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Frund,  of  Mecklenburg.  Gernwiy. 
November  27,  1874.  They  have  two  children— Charles  and  lied 
wcit.  Mrs.  Lebahn's  parents  settled  in  Desplaines,  I1U  i«  1869, 
and  in  1S70  came  to  Chicago,  where  his  father  died.  Her  mother 
is  still  living. 

JOHN  LAMBCKE.  brick  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Meek 
lenburg.  Germany.  Dccetrber  19.  1824.  He  learned  the  tiade  oi 
brick  making  in  Germany  and  came  to  America  in  1S55.  a»d 
worked  in  Chicago  in  a  brick-yard.  In  1 867  he  settled  in  Lake 
View  Township  and  started  his  present  brick-vard.  He  married 
Miss  Dorothea  Ebcrt.  of  Prussia.  She  died  in'  1874. 1«»">8 fou' 
children— John.  Dorothea,  Mary  and  Heniy.  He  again  married 
Miss  Frcdnka  Kushell,  ol  Pomem,  Germany. May  23,  1S78.  Tbei 
have  one  child,  Una,  now  Mrs.  Ernest  Klenian.  of  Chicago 
Mrs.  Lambcke's  parents  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S65.  where  Ihry 
still  resde. 

GEORGE  LII.L,  brick  manufacturer,  is  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire. England,  bnrn  May  21,  1845.  Hi*  m°<h«  »«,ne  <l™  ln 
Lincolnshire,  his  father  came  to  America  in  1850.  and  settled  own 
a  farm  n  Lake  County.  Ill,,  where  he  remained  until  IS'.I  He 
then  went  10  Janrsvtlle,  Wis.,  where  he  lived  up  to  1861.  Tne 
subject  of  this  sketch  learned  the  trade  of  sash,  door  and  blind 
maker  in  JanesviHc.  Wis.  In  the  lite  war  he  enlisted  in  1864  in 
Company  A.  40th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  forlhrec  munth- 
service.  In  1S65  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  brewery 
of  the  Lill  Chicago  Brewing  Company,  where  he  remained  »|>  to 
1S72.  lie  then  was  employed  in  the  brick  business  with  the  firsts 
of  Proct.  r  &  Lill  and  Lill  *  Wtcklcr.  In  the  fall  of  M  M 
stand  in  the  brick  business,  the  stvle  of  the  firm  being  '»«k,er' 
Lill  &  Morrison,  which  continued  up  to  1877,  when  Mr.  Li -I  boucht 
out  the  interest  of  A.  J.  Weckler,  the  firm  Incoming  Lil  &  Mor- 
rison, which  continued  for  three  years.  In  1SS0  Mr.  Lill  pur- 
chased ten  acres  of  land  in  Section  30.  Lake  View  Township,  aw 
started  his  present  btick.vard.  In  ibe  spring  of  18B2  he  slam* 
also  another  brkk-yard  in  Evanttnn,  Cook  County,  under  the  hrm 
name  of  Lill  Bros.  Mr.  Lill  married.  May  21,  li-<*.  M'»  ,7"'"? 
I,  Fish,  of  Illinois.  They  have  three  chddren-Geoige  II.  W«* 
liam  W.and  Edith  L. 

JOHN  LILL,  retired,  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  England . 
born  February  25,  1816.    He  settled  in  I.ibcrtyvillc.  Lake  to. 
111.,  in  July.  1850.  and  engaged  in  fanning  for  eight  years.  ' 
1858  he  went  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  engaged  in  the  malui>6 
ness  for  thirteen  years.    Mr.  Lill  came  to  Chicago  in  187' 
became  connected  1 
the  Lill  Chicag 
brewery  was  1 

came  to  Lake  mew  1  uw«smp.  .«   

Weckler,  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  William  Lill.  d*cf**e^„„, 
ried  on  the  brick-yard  belonging  to  that  estate,  and  is  at 
time  a  trustee  of  the  estate.    He  marrie.l  Miss  Mary  I'adleJ.ol 
Lincolnshire,  England.  June  II.  1637.    She  died  in  1858.  If»'°f 
four  children— Robert.  James.  George  and  John  W.    lie  m  - 
married,  April  12,  1866.  Mrs.  Edward  Brown,  nee  Jane  Kunnw, 
Devonshire.  England.    She  came  with  her  parents  in  IM0 
Chicago.    Her  father.  John  Rundle,  died  in  1849.  »»°      m°m ' 
Susanna,  in  1872.  ,  .  i« 

CHARLES  LINDEMANN.  of  Charles  Lmdemonn  R  so* 
real  estate  dealers.  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Mecklenburg.  German  . 
born  Septemlwr  16,  1S37.    He  came  to  America  in  i6;4  ' 
settled  in  Chicago,  shortly  afterward  engaging  in  farming  •■' 
V.ew  Township.    He  then  moved  to  Jefferson  1 owruhip, ^ 
County,  ond  farmed  for  eighteen  months.    In  1853  he  _ 
Chicago  and  engaged  in  house  moving,  the  next  year  K 
Nile*  Township.  Cook  County,  where  he  carried  on  fartnir.|  ' 
some  twelve  years.    While  there  he  served  as  school  d.rcc  ort 
two  terms,  and  also  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  two  if 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View 
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ship  and  engaged  in  (he  nursery  business,  which  he  still  came*  on. 
In  May.  i832,  he  engaged  also  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Chi. 
cago.  in  connection  with  his  sun  Charles  J.,  as  the  Arm  of  C. 
l.indemann  &  Son.  In  1 875  Mr.  Lindemann  was  appoint*  d  super- 
intendent of  the  Knsc  Hill  and  Evanston  toll  road,  which  portion 
he  held  up  to  tStta.  lie  married  Miss  Caroline  Terdinandt.  of 
Prussia.  They  have  four  children— Charles  J..  George,  Mary  and 
Caroline.  Mr.  Mndemann's  parents,  Carl  and  llenderika,  settled 
in  Chicago  in  1857.    His  father  died  in  1S59. 

GEORGE  W.LINN,  of  the  firm  of  Linn  &  Evans,  commis- 
sion merchants,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Kennebec  County.  Me.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1S34.  The  family  came  West  in  1840,  settling  in  l.ee 
County,  111.,  and  engaged  in  farming,  where  Mr.  Linn  spent  his 
early  life.  Upon  leaving  the  farm  he  engaged  in  the  buying  and 
shipping  of  grain  at  Sublette,  Lee  County,  in  company  with  his 
older  brother.  Albert  Linn.  Afterward  he  was  in  the  mercantile 
trade  at  Lee  Centre  lour  year*,  and  in  iV<>  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  produce  commission  trade,  The  firm  has 
been  known  as  Linn  &  Kirk,  Linn,  Kirk  >Sc  Evans,  and  for  the  past 
six  years  as  Linn  &  Evans.  Mr.  Linn  was  married,  December  24, 
1661,  to  Miss  Lucy  J.  Cary,  who  was  born  in  Binghamton.  N.  Y„ 
April  24.  1S44.  They  have  orfe  child,  George  R.,  born  July  3, 
1870.  He  ts  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange. 
He  his  been  for  several  years  prominently  connected  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
Gra  :d  officers;  also  with  the  Select  Knights  of  the  A.  O.  V.  W.. 
in  which  body  he  is  commanding  officer.  Religiously  he  is  liber' 
ally  inclined,  which  in  part  accounts  for  his  being  a  trustee  in  the 
People's  Church,  of  which  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  is  pastor. 

F.  A.  LUETT1CH.  artist,  was  born  in  Prussia.  Germany,  Jan. 
uary  14.  1835.  His  parents  came  to  America  in  1849  and  settled 
in  New  York  City.  The  subject  of  this  ske'eh,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  learned  the  daguerreotype  business  in  New  York,  and 
ever  since  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  art.  He  was  connected 
with  Brady's  National  Gallery,  New  York,  for  seven  years,  1S63- 
70,  as  operator  and  crayon  artist.  In  1S71  he  went  to  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  and  was  engaged  with  Hugo  B  oich's  and  Prof.  W.  II. 
Sherman's  galleries.  In  1881  he  came  to  Chicago  and  opened  a 
siudio  at  Alex  Hesler's  place.  Has  resided  in  Lake  View  Town- 
ship  from  1 881,  and  in  May.  1S83.  opened  his  present  photograph 
gallery  and  art  studio,  it  bring  the  first  gallery  in  Lake  View 
Township,  lie  married  Miss  Matilda  Mcnges,  of  Madi-on.  Wis., 
They  have  six  children— Gustave  A,  Arinien  E..  Frill  A..  Albert 
C,  Tuanelda  E.  and  Helene  M. 

JOHN  LUNKES.  Jr.,  was  born  in  Prussia. Germany.  Aiuusl 
12.1853-  His  paienls,  John  and  Catharine,  came  to  America  in 
1S57  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  his  father  first  engaged  in 
farming,  in  1S63  opening  a  saloon,  which  he  carried  on  up  to  18*0. 
lie  then  cirne  to  Like  View  Township  and  opened  his  present 
saloon.  He  married  Miss  Catharine  Flemming.  of  Luxemburg, 
Germany.  They  have  two  childien.  John.  Jr.,  and  Anna,  now 
Mr  .  Peter  Dixon,  of  Chicago.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  lived 
wilh  his  father  up  to  1880.  when  he  took  the  business  which  his 
father  had  established,  and  has  carried  it  on  since.  He  mairied 
Miss  Mary  Pfifler,  of  Chicago,  September  20,  1S73.  They  have 
three  children — Mary.  Amelia  and  Tillie. 

JOHN  McCONNELLof  McConnell  Bros.,  real  estate  deal- 
ers. Chicago,  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1847.  His  father.  Edward 
McConnell.  settled  in  Chicago  in  1831,  and  his  mother.  Charlotte 
McGlashan.  in  1834.  His  father  was  connected  with  the  United 
Stales  Land  Office  in  the  early  days  of  Chicago.  He,  however, 
lived  retired  (or  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1878.  In  1S69  the  subject  of  this  sketch  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  timber  bus>ness,  which  he  continued  for  three  years,  when  he 
began  dealing  in  mo'dings  and  picture  frames.  In  1 85o  he  engaged 
in  real  estate  in  connect  on  with  his  brother,  Benjamin  1".  McCon- 
nell. a*  the  firm  of  McConnell  Bros.,  dealing  especially  in  real  estate 
in  Lake  View  Town- Sip  where  he  has  resided  since  1S63. 

L.  D.  McINTOMl,  M.  D-,  of  the  Mcintosh  Galvanic  &  Fara- 
die  Battery  Company.  Chicago,  was  born  at  Bethel,  Windsor  Co., 
Vt.,  la  «uary4.  1S3S  His  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  attended  a  preparatory  school.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of 
Mathew  McClearn,  M.D..  NorthfieM,  Vt,  finishing  his  studies  wilh 
Dr.  William  Huntington,  of  Rochester,  Vt.  He  also  attended 
two  courses  of  leclures  at  Casilclon  Medical  College,  Vermont.  In 
1861  Dr.  Mcintosh  moved  to  Shcboyean,  Wis.,  and  at  once  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  it  up  to  1865. 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  su'geon  of  the  47th  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  then  returned  to  Sheboygan,  Wis  .  and  in  1868  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Sheboygan  County  Medical  Society, 
under  the  State  law  of  Wi-consin  In  the  fall  of  186S  he  went  to 
Waseca.  Minn.,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  up  to  1879. 
During  bit  stay  at  Waseca  Dr.  Mcintosh  wai  engaged  in  making 


philosophical  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  electrical  and 
microscopical  inventions  now  being  manufactured  ir  Chicago  by 
the  Mcintosh  Galvanic  &  Faradic  Company.  In  1671  and  1872 he 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  Chicago  in  the  introduction  and 
manufacture  of  surgical  appliances  (his  own  inventions),  the  tights 
for  which  he  sold  to  other  parties.  In  the  winter  of  1S79  Dr. 
Mcintosh  came  to  Chicago  to  reside  permanently  and  aided  in 
establishing  the  present  manufactory  of  electrical  and  microscopical 
instruments  known  as  the  Mcintosh  Galvanic  &  Faradic  Battety 
Company.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Ravenswood  in  May, 
1882.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Slate  Microtcopical  Society  of  Illi- 
nois, and  American  Microscopical  Society.  Dr.  Mcintosh  married 
Miss  Kmcline  Preston,  of  Pittsfield,  Vt.  They  have  two  children 
— Rebecca  H.  and  Lucia  I. 

CHAKLES  McMAHON.  dealer  in  stoves  and  hardware,  was 
born  in  New  YorkCity  March  7,  1856.  He  came  with  his  parents. 
Anthony  and  Jane  McMahon,  to  Chicago  in  1858.  His  father  was 
engaged  at  the  carpenter's  trade  up  to  his  death  in  i860.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  learned  the  trade  of  tinner  wilh 
L.  A.  Beebe  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  then  went  to  Kane  County,  111., 
and  worked  for  two  years.  In  May.  i38t,  he  started  his  present 
hardware  store. 

JOHN  McLAIN.  first  assistant  engineer  of  water  works  of 
Lake  View  Township,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  March  19. 
1832.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  in  Lancaster,  and  al«> 
worked  on  cotton  machinery  in  Alleghany,  Penn.  In  1 653  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  now  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  helped  to  take  out  the  first 
locomotive  built  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  In  1861  he  retuined 
to  Pennsylvania,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  in 
Company  11.  1st  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  for  three  years. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  seven-days'  fight  at  Charles  City  Cross 
Roads,  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Richmond.  After  being 
mustered  out  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  for  eight  months 
was  engaged  in  running  a  locomotive  on  the  Nashville  &  North- 
western Uailroad.  as  it  was  then  known.  Then  for  two  sears  he 
was  engineer  ar  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation.  Indian  Territory. 
He  then  returned  to  Lancaster  and  was  employed  in  locomotive 
works,  then  as  engineer  on  the  Wilmington,  Birdsborn  -v  Reading 
Railroad.  He  came  to  Lake  View  Township  in  1871  as  engineer 
of  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  in  1879  was  made  first  assistant  engi- 
neer of  water  works.  He  married  Mrs.  Louise  Enaull,  of  Lake 
View,  December  6,  1871.  She  has  lived  in  Lake  View  since  1848. 
Thev  have  two  children— John  W.  and  Minnie. 

P.  J.  MAC.INNIS.  of  Maginnis  At  Boyle,  ice  dealers,  Chicago, 
is  a  native  nf  Ireland,  born  March  6.  1842.  His  parents  came  to 
America  in  1854  and  settled  in  Chicago.  His  fai her  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1878,  P-J-  Maginnis  was  employed  in  the  grocery  business  with 
his  fattier  up  10  tS6i,  when,  the  war  breaking  out,  he  eriiistrd  at 
(he  first  call  f  r  75.000  men  in  the  23d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantiy 
(Irish  Brigade),  and  was  taken  prisoner  of  war  at  I.ixington.  In 
connection  ,.ith  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1S67.  he  engaged  in  I  lie-  gioceiy  and 
ice  business  asthe  firm  of  Maginnis  &  Boylc.and  continued  it  up  to 
1876,  when,  having  sold  out  their  grocery  business,  ihey  have  since 
carried  on  exclusively  the  ice  business.  In  connection  wilh  this 
they  have  ice-h  'Uses  in  Burlington.  Kacine  Co., \Vi*,.Si.ver  Springs, 
Milwaukee,  and  Sturgeon  Bay.  In  1872  they  also  built  large  ice- 
houses in  Lake  View  Township.  Mr.  Maginnis  married  Miss 
E'canor  Whitly,  of  Ireland.  They  have  five  children— Mary  A.. 
John  P.,  Thomas  B>,  Edward  A.  and  Charles  Par m  II. 

A,  S.  MALT  MAN,  of  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Mailman  &  Co..  com- 
mission merchants,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Gla'gow,  Scotland.  Janu- 
ary 5,  1S37.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  that  ciiy.  In  185511c 
came  to  America,  spending  the  first  three  years  in  Canada ;  the 
next  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  copper  mines  near  Ontona- 
gon, Mich.  Then  he  went  to  Yp«ilanti  andentered  lis  a  student  in 
the  Michigan  Slate  Normal  School,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1864.  After  teaching  a  few  months  he  came  'o  Chi- 
cago in  1865  and  engaged  in  the  commission  business  as  the  firm 
of  Wilcox  &  Mailman.  In  1869,  Mr.  Wilcox  retiring,  the  business 
was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  A.S.  Mailman,  and  in  1874  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  A.  S.  Maltman  fc  Co.  was  formed,  and  iheir  business  is 
now  largely  in  real  estate  and  as  finanrial  agents.  M  r.  Maltman  has 
resided  in  Lake  View  since  the  fall  of  1868.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  schools  of  Lake  View, 
which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Maltman  mattied,  September 
17.  1S67,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart  (also  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  '-chool  in  1864).  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Slewart.  of 
East  Nankin,  Wayne  Co..  Mich.  They  have  six  children — Stewart 
A.,  Mary,  Elizabeth  E.,  Grace,  James  and  Toh»  Scolt. 

GEO  ROE  W.  MILLER,  of  Miller  &  Hunt,  wholesale  florists. 
U  a  native  of  Salsbury,  Vt ,  born  July  8.  1843-  In  1851, his  parents 
moved  to  Franklin  County,  Mass.;  his  father  was  a  physician.  Mr. 
Miller  engaged  in  farming  and  in  market  gardening  in  Franklin 
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Couniy  Ma«-,  came  m  ].akc  View  Township  in  1S70  and  contin- 
ued in  the  same  businc-s.  In  1873  he  *■  arleil  his  present  green- 
houses under  the  firm  name  of  Mnltr  Bros,  ft  Hunt;  then  it  lie- 
came  Miller,  Hunt  &  Ludlow,  and  in  1878,  Miller  Hunt,  as  it  is 
at  present.  .Mr.  M.ller  married.  October  13.  1S77,  Miss  Eva 
Stewart,  of  Chicago.  They  In  vc  one  child,  HessieS.  Mis.  Miller* 
parents  settled  in  Chicago,  in  iSfi?. 

TRUMAN  W.  MILLER.  M."  D.,  surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Seneca.  N.  Y.,  botn  March  3.  1840. 
I  le  received  his  early  education  in  the  ptcparatcry  and  high  school 
at  Waterloo,  N.  V.    In  1857  he  enteted  Hobail  College, remaining 
through  junior  year,  and  then  attended  two  full  courses  in  the  col- 
lege  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  New  York  City.    In  iSOl.atthe 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlcred  the  United  Stales  Regu- 
lar Army,  as  medical  cadet  from  New  Yoik,  and  remained  as  such 
fornneyear.    He  then  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  of 
U.  S.  A.,  and  was  connected  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  until 
afer  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  filling  the  position  of  post  and  ex- 
amining surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  until  the  close  of  the  war.    In  l8fi5  Dr. 
Miller  was  appointed  exnminir.g  surgeon  tor  the  recruiting  s-ivice 
of  the  United  Slates  army,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years 
Dunng  this  time,  in  the  years  1&07.6S,  he  was  also  physician  for 
Cook  County,  and  for  two  years  medical  li.Npector  of  the  Hoard  of 
Health  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  medical  direcior  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.    In  1873  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant  surgeon  of  the  United  Stairs  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  in 
1877  was  appointed  surgeon.    In  1878  he  was  made  medical  direc- 
tor for  the  Northwest  of  the  Continental  Lile  Insurance  Company 
t>r  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  consulting  surgeon  of  this  district  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.    From  1873  to 
l373  he  was  surgeon  of  Ihe  1st  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard 
Ur  MilUr  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
iSSo.St  wasSumeon-tirnctalofthe  same  for  the  Norlhwcst  En- 
caoipmeits.    He  now  (ills  the  position  of  surgeon  for  the  Western 
Indiana  Railroad,  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  North  Chicago 
City Railroad  (  00k  Couniy  Hospital,  and  Manrice  Porler  Mem- 
onal  Hospital  f,r  Children,  as  well  as  surgeon  for  the  several  life 
'  r5UM*.|CeJrrpa"'"  T'iously  mentioned.    He  is  also  a  member 
or  a    the  diff-ient  medical  societies,  both  of  Chicago  and  the  Slate 
of  Illinois,  and  is  one  of  the  judicial  council,  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Atwdatk*.    Dr.  Miller  has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township 
since  1866.    He  mimed  Miss  Leonora  Edson,  daughter  of  Rob- 

'k  . ,     V"?  °t,he  ",U  "tllers  °'  La«c  v'*w-    They  have  two 
children.  Emily  E.  and  Flora  E.  3 

Chica'™ 'k'^  M'LLE^  J"-„b,ick  — ■*"*«».  was  born  in 

Mi  LrS r'T!1'  -f*    'Vs  Wi,liam  «"<«  Mary 

Miller  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S56.  where  his  father  worked  at  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  wi.h  Edward  Harland  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  ,n J865  coming  toLnke  View  Township  and  starting  .Trick 
yard  H„  father  died  April  so.  .SSo;  his  mother  it  uSl  ■£& 
Mr.  Mil  er  was  engaged  with  his  fa.her  in  bu-incss.  and  smce  lg-q 

0r,hu  P'^n'  brick-y»'d-    »c  ""Tried.  No»eX 
1882.  M,si  Alvina  T.lle,  of  Chicago.    Her  parents    Henrv  Vnd 
Minnie,  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S5,.    Her  father  died  ,'n  N™1 
1S79.  and  her  mother  in  March.  ,518,  November, 

JKr^V  ?  CT  T«™*  «ffi»Cl  Chicago, 
n««»  xt  R°  March  JI-  ,S«-    '«»  Parents,  D.ednch  and 

Lsetta  Moeng.were  natives  of  Hanover,  Germany  and  came  to 

h  "!„'  „e  el'1,  ''"WlS  V***  * «  "bii'iei-makiilg 

I  T.  v  \  V  .  1  Cy  °f  '  a,el'  M,,te»n.  He  is  now  living  in 
m^h  )  T  J".W0*]?'P-  hV;nB  KUUrf  there  in  Februaiy,  ,SS=.  fli" 

bus  „, «Bfi   'Y  4V  •  M'-»™K«  *■  •»  of  fo.fr'teen  beg, 
ms.ness  bfe  as  a  e'e-k  in  a  dry  goods  store.    In  1S69  he  started  in 
the  glassware  business,  which  he  carried  on  up  to  1873     He  then 
«M  will,  the  firm  of  Sontag  &  Co  ,  dealer*  in  glassware  for  one 
vear.  and  in  the  lu.si„e<*  of  bollling  beer  for  one  In  18-- 

he  wa,  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  County  Tre^s  , re? 
wh  ch  positior  he  s.,11  holds     He  settled  in  Lake  View  Town hi i 

Cloh  ,h.  F"  '  S  "X?htr?f, ,he  Uov•,1  Arcanum,  .he  Lake  View 
t-lub,  (he  Ancient  Order  of  United  \Vo.t„,-„  ,„„  a         .  „  , 
nfi).,,;,!,  „r  ci;  »,    umieu  workmen  ann  Ancient  Order 

Mi's  n r\  V:   TS°r  » Mr"  M°*',e  mimcd'  16.  IR-J 

Mi's  Dora  Weasel,  or  Hanover,  Germany.    Her  parenis  settled  in' 

Joh"?V  a"nd  LarvVrelr,"!Ti-  W^^iSSt 
John MM  and  Henry  A.  and  an  infant  ,-ct  unnamed. 

.    .  1  which  coniinued  for  two  rear*    TK*  a i  t  5. 
•nlv*/l   \t.  \*  i_       .  1      n'm  then  uetnp  He. 

Morgan  married.  December  4.  ,866,  Miss  Emma  Hawk t T of  En" 


ArThur  ETh<!y  ^  ,htte  children-Ch»rl«  W-  Floreae,  A. and 
FRITZ  MORITZ.  saloon,  U  a  nalis^e  of  Marne,  Holslein  Gtr. 
many,  born  April  15,  1356.  He  engaged  w.!h  his  falher  ie'lara- 
ing  In  June.  K<33.  he  came  to  America,  direct  lo  Chicajii)  ui 
in  OcKber  of  the  same  year  settled  In  Lake  View  TowmhV  and 
opened  Ins  present  saloon.  He  married  Miss  Lena  Dnbmer  nl 
Marne,  Holstein,  Germanv,  October  27  1&83 

JOHN  M.  MOT T,  of  the  firm  of  Molt  &  Cliamplin  eaaaW 
sion  merchants,  Chicago,  was  born  in  New  York  City  JuJv  la 
1845.  His  parents.  John  II.  and  Jane  A.  Molt,  came  to  Chitfc 
in  1S57,  whcie  Ins  father  has  been  engaged  up  to  the  present  limt 
in  the  fluur  and  commission  business.  Young  John  was  in  liis 
father's  slnre  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered  theemploj 
or  Charles  Randolph  cv  Co.,  commission  merchants,  where  l< 
remained  about  eight  years,  in  the  mean  lime,  advancing  from 
messenger  boy  to  book-keeper  and  cashier.  Later,  emuluyed  in 
latter  capacity  by  Davis,  Pope  &  Co.,  commi-sion  merchants,  for 
several  years.  He  left  their  empluv  to  engage  in  the  sjroebisi- 
ness  with  his  falher,  as  the  firm  of  j.  II.  Mctt  &  Co.  In  187S  Mi 
Mott  returned  to  the  employ  of  Charles  B.  Pope  ft  Co.,  the  tat. 
cessors  of  Davis,  Pope  A-  Co.,  remaining  four  years,  the  list  year 
being  n  partner  in  the  firm.  In  18S2  he  formed  a  partnership  wiih 
William  R.  Champlin.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View 
Township  in  1880.  Mr.  Mott  married  in  Bangot,  Me,  June  I 
1871,  Miss  Florence  Peirce,  a  daughter  of  Waldo  T.  I'eirce.  of 
Bangor,  Me.  They  have  had  three  children-John  Waldo.de- 
ceased.  Florence,  deceased  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  June  Peitce, 
iving. 

^  THOMAS  MOULDING,  brick  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Warrington,  Lancashire.  England,  December  13.  1825.    He  learned 
the  trade  of  machinist  and  worked  as  journeyman  there    In  1S51 
he  immigrated  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  May  I.  He 
first  obtained  employment  at  the  machine  shop  of  the  Chicago 
&  Galena  Railroad  Company,  when  there  were  onlylwo  locomot- 
ives  on  the  road,  running  on  flat  rails.    The  terminus  of  this  toad 
was  then  at  Elgin,  two  machinists  and  two  hlacksmilhs  being  l>< 
full  force  in  the  shop.    He  afterward  engaged  with  T.  W,  (iiiei. 
and  remained  with  him  many  years.    He  was  very  succcs>fti!  ui 
ihe  shop,  earning  by  piece  woik  very  large  wages.    In  1859  he 
entered  inlo  partnership  wiih  George  Marshall,  of  Carpenlcn- 
ville.  111.,  manufacturer  of  agricullural  implements,  reapers,  elc- 
Aflertwo  years  he  sold  out  his  inlciest  and  returned  to  ihe  employ 
of  P.  W.  Gates  for  one  year.    In  the  spring  of  1S63  he  commented 
(lie  brick  business  in  Lake  View  Township.   Commenc  ng  willi  a 
very  small  yard,  his  business  increased  until  his  yards  covered  aa 
aiea  <.f  len  acres,  being  the  first  brick.yards  in  the  township.  He 
continued  there  until  iS'.o.  and  then  removed  all  his  imjilecnenls 
and  machinery  to  Twenty-second  Street  and  the  South  linechnf 
Chicago  River.    About  the  same  time  he  started  eonipiessed-Ltick 
yards  in  Indiana.    He  has  been  very  successful  as  a  buiinesr  m»n. 
starting  by  making  only  16,000  common  brick  a  day  in  1S63.  and 
in  1883  he  made  100,000  per  day  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  loan 
of  Lake  View,  and  45.nro  pres'sed  brick  and  20,oco  common  in 
Indiana.    In  addition  to  this,  in  1SS1  he  built  a  large  tile  faclery. 
run  by  a  fifty  horse  power  engine.    He  has  resided  in  Lake  Vieir 
Township  since  1S63,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  alt  its  affuis. 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lake  View  School  Ikmd  since  it> 
organization.    He  has  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  l«>»rn 
twice,  and  was  president  of  Ihe  Citizens'  Association  of  Lske 
View  for  two  years.    He  was  one  of  the  originators  0r  Ihe  Citi- 
zens' League  of  Chicago  for  the  suppression  of  Ihe  sale  of  I»quor 
to  minors  and  drunkards,  and  has  been  very  active  in  tempetanre 
and  philanthropic-work  all  his  life.    Mr.  Moulding  married,  Anput 
27-  1S57.  Miss  Sarah  Watkins,  of  Yorkshire.  EnSland.  The)'  hate 
five  children  living— Minnie  R„  Liiiie  W.,  Thomas  C.  Joseph 
W.  and  Sarah  Pearl.  , 
CHARLES  MUELLER,  brick  manufacturer,  is  a  nalive  or 
Bavaria,  Germany,  born  November  5,  1S3?.    He  tame  to  Amerxa 
in  1S52  and  settled  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.    In  1854  he  came  to  Chieac" 
and  worked  at  the  trade  of  cooper,  and  then  in  a  brick-yard,  k 
lS6r,  he  started  two  brick.yards  in  Chicago,  and  in  1879  mutedl"* 
business  toils  present  location,  3S7  Belmont  Avenue,  in  Ijke  Vie* 
Township.    He  married  Marv  A.  Dahinden.  of  Bavaria.  Germany, 
June  14,  1859.    They  have  six  children— Jacob  S.,  duties  l~ 
Louis.  Mary,  Annie  and  Rosa. 

LOUIS  MUELLER,  brick  manufacturer,  is  a  native  of  B->«- 
ria,  Geimany,  born  August  2,  1833.  He  learned  the  trade  of  slon« 
cutler  and  worked  at  it  in  Bavaria.  In  i8<2  he  came  to  Amencs 
and  worked  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  in  a  brick  yard.  In  iSS-tne  cum  ° 
Chicago,  where  also  he  woiked  in  a  brick-yard.  and  from  1855  ' 
1S57  >n  molding  brick.  In  1857  he  went  lo  Missouri  and  wojara 
in  a  distillery  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  while  there  l"'ned,!°, 
trade  of  a  cooper.  Returning  lo  Chicago  in  1S60  he 
the  cooperage  business  up  to  1865,  then  in  Lake  View  Toar»h'P 
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established  a  brick  yard.  Selling  that  out  he  smarted  another. 
Frotn  1S6S  to  :S;2  lie  ran  another  yard  in  conjunction  with  this 
latter  near  Bridgeport.  In  tSjt  he  also  started  his  present  buck 
yard.  In  1B76  he  built  a  large  public  hall,  comer  of  North  Avenue 
and  Sedgwick  Street,  known  a%  Muellei's  Hall,  where  entertain- 
ments arc  given  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  lulls, 
concerts,  public  meetings,  etc.  In  1S77  Mr.  Mueller  added  the  ice 
hmlnmi  to  Hi  brick  making,  both  ot  which  he  now  car  lies  on.  He 
married  Miss  Kosa  tl.  Heim.  of  Switzerland.  They  have  five 
children — Louis,  Mary,  Ron,  Katie  and  Charles.  Mr.  Mueler  is 
one  of  the  oldest  brick-maker*  in  Cook  County. 

LOUIS  NEIII.S.  dealer  in  dry  goods,  was  bom  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Slreliiz.  <  .eitnany,  May  29,  1*30.  He  came  to  America  in 
1853  »nd  settled  in  Chicago,  learning  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  In 
1857  he  engaged  in  building  and  contracting,  and  continued  in  it 
up  to  iSSt.  w  hen  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his 
presentdry  goods  store  at  the  corner  nl  Fullcrmn  Avenue  and  I'erry 
Street.  He  married.  March  16.  1861,  Miss  Elisabeth  Cassclmann, 
of  HesseCassel,  Germany.  They  have  four  children— Bertha. 
Emma.  Clara  and  Arthur, 

P.  N.  NBICUCKi  florist.  Crace'and.  P.  O.  Wright's  Grove, 
was  born  in  Sweden  June  15.  1S3S.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  lie 
learned  the  trade  of  florist  in  a  private  green-hou<e.  lie  then 
attended  in  Stockholm  the  high  school  for  instruction  in  all  branches 
in  gardening,  and  for  eight  years  took  charge  of  a  private  garden. 
In  iSfiS  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Winnetka,  Cook  Co., 
III.,  and  established  there  a  green-house.  In  iS3t  Mr.  Nciglick 
came  to  the  town  of  Like  View  and  bought  out  the  green-house  of 
John  Nilson.  at  Graceland.  which  lie  has  carried  on  ever  since,  lie 
married.  November  9.  186s,  Miss  Mar  Anderson,  of  Sweden.  They 
have  scvencliildren— Nel».  Andrew. Charles  Annie,  Iiamard  C, 
FhU  and  Elsie  C. 

C.  M.  NE  T TERSTROM.  contractor,  Ci.icagn,  was  born  in 
Stavangcr,  Norway,  September  24.  1S47.  His  parents.  John  J. 
and  Serina,  came  to  America  in  July.  lS54,and  located  in  Chicago. 
His  father  died  in  I S*»5-  Mr.  Nettcrstrom  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
learned  the  lathing  business,  then  the  trade  of  cooper,  working  at 
the  latter  in  the  winter  and  the  former  in  the  summer.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  look  contracts  for  furnidiing  laths  and  lalliing  natis 
up  to  1872.  He  then  engaged  in  the  ornamental  plastering  busi- 
nest,  and  from  1875  to  iSSodid  a  masonry  business  with  Charles 
Bergh.  as  the  firm  of  Nettcrstrom  &  Bergh.  In  1SS0  he  commenced 
as  contractor  in  ornamental  plasteiing  with  his  brother  J.  C,  as 
the  firm  of  J.  C.  Nctterstrom  &  Co.  He  then  bought  the  interest 
of  his  brother,  and  has  carried  on  the  business  himself  since.  He 
has  resided  in  I-ake  View  Township  since  May.  1S74.  He  was 
elected  in  the  spring  of  18S1  Coroner  of  District  No.  2.  Lake  View 
Township.  He  married  Miss  Ann  A.  Andersen,  of  Sweden,  Octo- 
ber 30.  i36q.  They  had  seven  children— Emma  M.,  Minnie  E., 
Charles  T..  deceased ;  Annie  A.,  deceased  ;  Walter  It.,  Reuben  C. 
and  Arthur. 

JOHN  NIEDF.RKORN.  ll  >ri»t,  was  horn  in  Pru.sia,  Germany, 
October  7.  183"-  He  engaged  in  farming  in  Germany.  In  1854 
he  came  to  America  ami  remained  for  one  year  in  New  Vnik  City. 
He  then  went  to  Lake  County,  Ind.,  and  engaged  in  firming  up  to 
1863,  when  he  came  to  Chicago  and  worked  in  a  tannery.  He  then 
engaged  in  gardening  for  James  Morgan,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  twelve  years.  In  1 575  he  started  his  own  gt-en-hoiise.  and  in 
1882  came  to  Lake  View  Township  anil  established  his  present 
green-house.  He  mariicd  Miss  Angeline  Fry,  of  Prussia.  February 
17.  1840.    They  have  one  child.  John  C. 

C.  H.  NIEMANN,  of  the  firm  of  t  .  II.  Niemann  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants,  was  born  in  II  mover,  Germany.  October  19. 
1837.  He  came  to  America  in  1S54  and  settled  in  Chicago,  and 
for  three  years  engaged  in  farming.  He  then  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  of  Charles  Nibbc,  after  which  he  was 
coachman  for  J.  II.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  for  two  years.  In  1S63  he 
started  a  grocery,  flour  and  feed  store,  and  Farmers'  Home,  as  the 
firm  of  Niemann  ,V  Fricke.  Six  months  afterward  he  sold  nut  to 
Mr.  Fricke.  and  bought  the  Farmers'  Hotel,  which  he  kept  three 
months,  and  then  ran  a  grocery  store  until  1872.  when  he  went  to 
leffcrson  Township.  Cook  County,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
Eighteen  months  after  he  opened  a  grocery,  flour  and  feed  store, 
and  in  1873  he  established  himself  in  the  commission  business  in 
Chicago.  In  May.  1883,  he  formed  the  partnership  of  C.  II.  Nie- 
mann &  Co.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in 
the  fall  of  187S.  Mr.  Niemann  mai..ed  Miss  F.liiabeth  Bandow. 
of  Berlin.  Germany.  They  had  three  children— Louisa,  now  living, 
and  two  deceased.  Eddie  and  William. 

ADOLPH  NIESEWAND  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany. 
January  14.  1838,  and  learned  ihe  trade  of  a  tanner.  He  came  to 
America  in  1865.  direct  to  Chicago,  and  for  seven  years  worked  in 
tanneries.  In  1872  he  started  a  tannery  on  Carpenter  Street, 
which  he  carried  on  for  two  years,  lie  then  worked  at  manufac 
Wring  kid.  In  1878  he  opened  a.  saloon,  which  he  carried  on  up  to 
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1SS0.  when  he  moved  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  one. 
Having  built  lii»  present  building,  he  moved  his  saloon  into  it  in 
the  fall  of  1383.    lie  married  Miss  Anna  Hildcrbrand.  of  Prussia. 

JOHN  NORTHEN,  of  Servoss,  Northen  it  Co..  manufact- 
urers of  eclectic  heaters,  Chicafco,  was  bora  in  Denmark,  March 

23,  1841.  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith  and  metal-worker. 
In  iE'15  he  came  to  America  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  lie  was 
employed  as  f  ireman  for  M.  W.  I -ester  &  Co..  in  the  manufacture 
of  hot  air  furnaces.  In  April,  1 673,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Servoss,  Northen  4  Co.  He  took  up  his  resilience  in 
Lake  View  Township  in   1S76.    Mr.  Northen  married,  Fcbiuary 

24.  iS(<7,  Miss  Annie  Soulhwick,  of  England.  They  have  six 
children — Thomas.  Sarah.  Emma,  Frederick.  William  and  olive, 
and  one  deceased.  Franklin.  Mr.  Norlhen  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  School  District  No.  I,  Lake  View 
Township,  since  1S79,  and  is  now.  also,  secretary  and  tieasurer  of 
the  building  fund  of  Lake  View  Congregational  Church,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  deacon  since  its  organization.  Mrs.  Northen's  par 
cuts.  Samuel  and  Ann  (Soulhwick)  settled  in  Chicago  in  1846. 
Her  father  was  abuiler-maker  and  died  in  1669. 

NATHAN  D.  PARKER,  deceased,  was  born  in  Randolph, 
Vt.,  September,  1824.  He  studied  law  and  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Brandon,  Vt„  until  1S54,  when  he  moved 
to  Beloit,  Wis.  While  there  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  Galena 
or  Chicago  Kailroad,  and  frequently  engaged  with  the  Hun. 
Matt.  Carpenter  in  the  trial  of  important  cases.  In  I Sfi 3  Mr. 
Parker  settled  in  Lake  View  Township,  in  this  county,  having 
formed  a  partnership  with  E.  G.  Asay,  as  the  firm  of  Asay  s\: 
Parker,  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Chicago,  which  partnership  con- 
tinued til!  the  time  of  his  death  in  1865.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
A.  J.  Parker  of  Brandon.  Vl.,  in  1646.  He  left  a  family  of  five 
children.  Marion  A.,  now  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  G.  I-  Spining,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  ;  Frederick  D.  a  prom, 
inent  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Wabash.  St.  Louis  S:  Pacific  Kail- 
road  ;  Frank  O.,  the  second  son,  was  horn  in  Beloit,  Wis..  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1S57.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  enlered  the  office  of 
the  lion.  H.  G.  SpafTord  of  Chicago,  with  whom  he  remained  one 
year.  He  then  accepled  an  engagement  with  Doggetl,  Bassett  & 
Hills,  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  and  continued  in  their  em- 
ploy nniil  December,  16S3,  when  he  established  himself  in  the 
real  estate  business  with  P.  E.  Stanley,  as  the  firm  of  Stanley  & 
Parker.  In  April.  1S33,  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  Town  Collector 
of  Lake  View.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lake  Shore  Club  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Ride  Club.  Robert  P,  Parker,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  was  born  ill  Brandon,  Vt..  in  iSbo.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Lake  View  public  school,  ami  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Lake  View  High  School  in  1S78.  His  talent  as  an 
elocutionist  enabled  him  to  pursue  a  regular  collegiate  course, 
three  years  of  which  were  spent  at  Lake  Forest  llnivcisily,  and 
the  last  year  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1882.  Upon  his  return  to  Chicago  in  the  same  year, 
he  entered  the  law  olfice  of  Goudy  &  Chandler,  where  he  is  now 
pursuing  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession.  Miss  Mary  Belle,  the 
youngest  child  aiid  daughter,  was  graduated  from  the  Lake  View 
lli>;li  Ssh'Mil  in  the  class  of  1SS1,  and  continued  her  studies  for  a 
yeai  at  the  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary  in  Paincsvillc.  Ohio.  Her 
home  is  now  with  her  mother  at  the  family  residence  in  Lake  View. 

CHARLES  A.  II.  PIF.PEK.of  PiepcrS  Fredericks,  proprietors 
of  meal  market,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  January  15.  liy>. 
In  1S49  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  in  iMl  went  lo  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  and  engaged  in  the  lire  and  life  iu'utancc  business  up  to 
IS70.  when  lie  returned  to  Chicago  and  established  a  book  and  job 
printing  house.  In  December,  18S3.  he  moved  to  Lake  View- 
Township  and  opened  his  present  meat  market.  He  married  Miss 
Minnie  Van  Kenlen.  They  have  three  children— Lottie,  Henry 
and  (acob. 

OlTO  E.  PIETSCII,  real  estate  dealer,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md..  September  27,  1852.  Hil  parents.  Otto  and  Anna 
l'ietsch,  came  from  !•  rankforl-on-lhe-Main,  Germany,  in  1833  to 
America,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  his  mother 
died  in  i86t,and  his  father  in  1S74.  Mr.  l'ietsch  at  the  age  ot  fif- 
teen became  connected  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  where 
he  remained  fot  two  years.  lanuary  31.  1869,  he  dime  to  Chicago 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  drug  house  of  Birolh,  Blocki  4  Co.. 
np  to  April,  1571.  He  then  returned  to  Baltimore  and  took  the 
position  of  cashier  in  the  banking  house  of  Kunmei  st  Becker,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  In  1874  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago,  and  was  connected  with  A.  C.  Hesing  in  the  lumber  business 
up  to  May,  187b.  For  one  year  took  charge  of  the  books  of  the 
firm  of  Hamilton,  Uowe  &  Co.,  straightening  them  out.  In  187S 
he  was  made  corresponding  clerk  of  the  Union  Stock  Vards 
National  Batik.  In  1879  he  was  employed  in  the  houses  of  John 
Walworth,  William  M.  Tilden  and  Jacob  Myers,  shippers  of  live 
stock,  learning  the  different  branches  of  that  business.  From  the 
spring  until  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  engaged  in  the  cilyoff.ee  of 
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Armour  &  Co.,  packers,  after  which  he  worked  for  the  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.  In  April.  1SS2,  Mr. 
Pietsch  established  himself  in  the  nr.1l  estate  business,  tie  took 
up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  July  17,  1882.  Mr 
Piccsch  married  Miss  Helen  Williams,  of  Kalaraajoo,  Mich.  They 
have  two  children— Lawrence  W.  and  Keed. 

JOSEPH  Poll L,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  horn  in  1'rus- 
sia,  Germany.  June  15,  1859  lie  came  to  America  in  1874  and 
settled  in  Monroe.  Mich.,  and  learned  the  trade  of  bui cher.  In 
1876  he  came  to  Chicagu'and  worked  fot  diflerent  firms  up  to  iSSi, 
when  he  settled  in  Lake  View  Township  and  slatted  his  present 
meat  market.  He  married  Miss  Sophia  l.udy,  of  Chicago  Novem- 
ber 37,  1SS2.  They  have  one  child.  Lena  M. 

JES.SK  C.  PROCTOR  was  born  in  Lincolnshire.  England, 
July  12.  1833.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  with  his  parents, 
1  im  >ihy  and  Mary,  to  America,  who  settled  in  Lake  Countv.  1IL 
and  engaged  an  farming,  where  they  both  died.  Mr.  Proctor,  iti 
1850.  came  tu  Chicago  and  engaged  indirlerent  employments  for 
one  year  He  then  returned  to  Lake  County  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  three  years,  returning  to  Chicago  for  one  year,  and  in 
I856  went  South,  and  again  relumed  to  Chicago  in  1861  The 
same  year  he  came  to  reside  in  Lake  View  Township,  while 
engaged  m  the  wholesale  meat  business,  having  slaughter  houses  in 
Lake  V.ew  Townsh.p.  In  1866  he  engaged  in  the  brick-making 
in  Lake  V  ,ew  1  ownship  for  ten  years.  Having  sold  out  his  brick 
yara.  Mr.  1  roctor  opened  a  saloon  in  Chicago  in  1876.  which  he 
earned  011  up  to  i83o.  He  then  opened  his  present  saloon  He 
married  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolndge  November  Jj.  1852.  She  died! 
iS^^" *?  AiMr«V--au«fal  W,  Richard,  Robert.  Minnie 


■I, 


Smith  December 
Matilda. 

AUGUST  REDLIV,  proprietor  of  meat  market.  . 
t^sWfo1  S^My'iPB??>1y      ,S*3-   Ut  learntd  "»«  <™de  of 
eo  and  I  fc  '*i3  hc  "B  ,0  Arae""-  di'"<  «•  CfcteT 

^Ullerv     l7,h      K,01,herB  1  h'«  "»d=.»-d<l>en  in  Nixon's 

to  LakeXViei  TolnO  aU<1  !?H  Ca*"e-    In  ,SSo  he  "■»« 

rnarrit  I  uil  ,  *nd  U"tcd  h"  P"™"1  m«t  market.  He 

married  Alberlina  Damitz.  of  I'omern,  Germany.  June  20  1874 

uwKt,t  Kfc.it. 1 1 MANN   was  born   in  New   York  rim 

fcclsJ'S  "iS  ET*  FhaH"  Adelaide,  ime  fag 
rh,„I:    *t  America  in  164G.  and  in  1858  settled  in 

Chicago,  where  they  still  reside.    Mr.  Reichmann.  at  the  ace  of 

U^Sot^l^i'^  °f  uPhro'««".  afterward-working  »t  ,° 
H  ittuo  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  trariine  of  do<>1 iahl« 
Coming  ,0  Lake  V.ew  Township  In  December  m  opened 

Ji.hi  A  j  '  ,  me  ,0  Cr»cago  >n  1S63,  and  the  next  vear 
^^^^^^^^ 

Th""*  have*  "^"beck  o  N'ew  y'JF*£. 

and  Cot    fiTC  eWU«-WIUiam  C  R.  Hurry  S..  Belle.  Gra£ 

pCrlf  Gre^ndM Sff'ff 

SS&Sfc;  s'hi!  ^irj"  «*  -i.eg:n.'npdha;ent : 

then  returned  .o  Mi^'-'T  Wh,ch  "'^"atedin  .Ml.  He 
in  Fulton  with  the  Ho„  loh^A^w  fe  pr,lc<ice  of  ,he 
General  of  Mi  souri  From  \t2  ,0  i8n  rka<,a^sin«  Attorney 
the  House  of  RepresemI?^I  i« .s,  ?  4  ''f  St,Ved  as  a  member  of 
1864  Mr.  Robinson  w»s  chose* ,he  .Le«'sUture  of  Missouri.  I„ 
National  CcmvemZ  whU  ™  ,  »  ^legate  to  the  Democratic 
mined  ,0  reT % 7 >CUc£o the "^,W.*«d«K,\r  there  deter- 
unsettled  and  prostntfed  ,Hhu  1  f^i,'-'  'he-  C,vil  Ww  h»v'»6 
October  iM/m,  d  i  -  nt"m  Missouri.    Accordinclv  in 

««« .Tme'p^J ^  ted^heTrac"-  oft '°  C^°-  *"d  h" ™£ 
l»etn  associated  a,  jUrenPrim^  I  v  *"0'™},0n  ,htre-  h"inK 

^^^^^^^ 


nently  identified  with  the  Democratic  patty  in  politics  He  aa 
resided  in  Lake  View  since  1870.  and  has  been  for  setera]  ieui 
and  is  now.  Corporation  Attorney  for  the  town  of  Lake  View.  Hr 
has  always  been  closely  identified  with  the  inletests  of  Lake  Vior 
and  hastaken  a  prominent  pan  in  Its  public  affairs.  Mr.  RcAhism 
married  MissLenora  C.  I'jddock.  of  Cheshire.  Coon.  They  hive 
four  children— Walter  II .  Ethel  G.,  Herbert  B.and  Harold  II. 

HLNRV  ROHKAM.  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Con.  W«kv 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany.  May  27,  1843.  He  learned  the 
manufacture  of  terra  colta  work  in  Hanover.  He  came  to 
America  in  1867  and  settled  in  West  Meriden.  Conn.,  where  he 
worked  for  two  years  in  the  cutlery  business.  In  1869  he  cirae  io 
Chicago,  and  first  worked  in  the  Chicago  Terra  Cona  WorU 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Colta  W«ks 
in  1878,  he  became  a  member  of  the  fiim.  In  1883  iheir 
were  removed  to  Lake  View  Township.  He  married  Miss  An. 
gusta  Eitil,  of  I'russia,  Germany,  July  22,  1873  They  have  fiie 
children— Lena,  Minnie,  William,  Frederick  and  Henry. 

IOSEPH  RUI'f'KECHT,  coal  and  wood  dealer,  was  bora  ia 
Baden,  Germany,  July  1.  1S52.  He  learned  the  trade  of  rof*. 
maker.  In  1870  be  came  to  New  York  City  and  worked  in  a 
sugar  manufactory  for  two  years.  In  1872  he  cameloChtagn  »n,l 
worked  at  the  Tremont  House  for  fuur  years.  He  then  earned  on 
an  express  business  for  six  years.  In  1876  he  look  up  his  residence 
in  Lake  View  Township,  and  in  Februaiy.  1882,  he  opened  his 
present  coal  and  wood  yard.  He  also  carries  on  his  express  holi- 
ness. He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Shoener,  of  Ansirii,  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1972.  They  have  three  children-Charfes  Annie  and 
Mary. 

CLARENDON  RUTHERFORD,  A.  M..  M.  P..  C.  M,aton 
of  Major  J,  T.  Ku'.herford,  is  a  native  of  Madrid,  Slate  of  New 
Voik,  and  was  born  June  22,  1S54.  He  prepared  for  college  in 
the  high  school  at  Waddington,  N.  V.,  and  in  the  preparalory  de- 
partment of  St.  Lawrence  University.  In  1672  he  entered  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  After  finishing  pait  of  his  course  thert, 
he  went  to  Union  College,  Schenectady.  N.  V.,  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  B.  A.  in  1876.  after  which  he  taught  school  in  nonhern 
New  York  for  two  years.  In  1871)  he  received  the  degree  of  N.  A. 
in  course  from  his  alma  maw.  Then  taking  the  foor-yeits  coarse 
of  medicine  in  McGill  University,  Montreal.  Canada,  liegiaduted 
Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  in  1SS2-  After  hit 
graduation  he  practiced  medicine  in  Montreal,  and  attended  the 
Hospitals  of  that  city.  In  September,  18S2,  hi  came  to  Lake  View 
Township  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  isa 
memher  of  the  Chicago  Medico-Historical  Society,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour — Episcopal. 

FRANK  SANDER,  of  the  firm  of  Sander  &  Springer,  grocers, 
was  born  in  Dunheim,  Hesse  Dnrnutadl,  Germany,  June  II,  185I- 
He  came  with  his  parents,  Jacob  and  Agnes  Sanders,  to  Amenci 
in  1858.  whoseitled  for  four  years  in  New  York  City.  In  1S61 
they  came  to  Chicago,  and  then  movedtoSt.  Joe,  Mich.,  whrreihry 
now  reside  upon  a  farm.  Mr.  Sander  in  1862  became  employed  by 
the  firm  of  Vogler  &  Geudtner,  trunk  manufaclurers.  Chicago,  aid 
remained  with  them  for  fifteen  years.  In  1880  he  came  to  \M 
View  Township  and  started  a  grocery  store  with  William  L 
Springer,  as  the  firm  of  Sander  &  Springer.  He  married  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Springer,  nee  Mist  Elizabeth  Baerthel.  of  llesse-Cassfl. 
Germany.  I>ccember  29.  1880.    She  had  one  child.  William  L 

HENRY  SCHALLER,  druggist,  was  born  in  Chitagn  Sep- 
tember 10.  1857.  His  father,  John  Schaller.  M.  D..  settled  in  Chi- 
cago in  1S55,  being  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  the  cily.  »nd  » 
stillliving.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  fourteen  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  with  Winneberg  &  Bluhardt,  In  1881 
Mr.  Schaller  went  to  New  York  City  and  was  employed  wilh  t« 
firm  of  Alexander  &  Vandersmissen.  the  largest  prescriprinn  diap- 
gists  in  that  city,  up  lo  March.  1883.  when  he  came  to  Lo*e  w*' 
Township  and  opened  his  present  drug  store. 

JACOH  SCHERER,  dealer  in  coal  and  wood,  was  bom  in 
Niles.  Cook  Co.,  III.,  August  26,  1 857.  His  parents.  Jscub 
and  Catherine,  settled  in  Evanston.  Cook  County,  in  184s  In 
1858  they  removed  to  the  town  of  Niles,  where  they  are  ci%H"' 
in  farming.  Mr.  Scherer  remained  with  his  parents  up  to  the  set 
of  twenty-two.  He  then  worked  in  Keppler's  warehouse  in  cm- 
cago  for  eighteen  months.  Octoher  21,  1881,  he  came  to  La" 
View  Township  and  started  his  present  coal  and  woud  yard,  t" 
married  Miss  Li«ie  Hammertram,  of  Chicago.  November  I.  t»j» 
They  have  one  child,  Kate.  Mrs. Scherer's  parent'  settled  in  iw- 
cago  in  1855,  where  herfather  hasa  liquorstore.  . 

J.  C.  SCH I ESSWOH  L.  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  bornm 
Wurtcmberg,  Germany,  November  20,  1835-  ^"'nS  in  f 
ticeship  at  the  butcher  business,  he  came  lo  America  ■  Aug"- 
1 852.  and  settled  in  Chicago.  For  eleven  years  he  worked  i» '« 
furniture  nnd  brewing  business.  In  March,  iBfio.  he  y*"". 1  m™i 
market,  and  three  years  later  came  to  Uke  View  Tow«h,p"J 
opened  a  brewery  and  gaiden,   In  1 870  he  commenced  bis  prewi 
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business,  it  being  the  first  meat  market  in  Lake  View  Township,  lie 
»ii  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  terms,  from  1865  to  1869  and 
from  1870  to  1 374.  lie  was  also  for  tlitce  term*  a  member  ol  the 
Hoard  01  Trustees  uf  Lake  View  Townshtp  from  1673.  He  married 
Mita  Mary  A.  Phillip*,  ol  Prussia,  November  29.  180O.  They  have 
seven  children — Philip.  Elizabeth,  John,  Alberlina,  Jacob.  Oelia 
and  Mary.  Mrs.  Schievswoht'*  parents  settled  in  Kvanston  Timn- 
ship.  Cook  Coumy.  in  1342  and  encaged  in  gardening.  They  are 
still  living  in  that  township,  having  retired  from  business  some 
yean  since. 

JOHN  SCHMIDT  isanativeof  Worms.  Germany,  born  May 
15,  1829,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  He  came  lo 
America  in  1848  and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  worked 
as  a  machinist  and  practical  engineer.  In  l8?2  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington City  as  a  machinist,  where  he  remained  until  1851.  He 
then  was  employed  in  the  locomotive  works  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  chain  bridge  over  the  Potomac. 
He  then  went  to  ISalumore  as  engineer  of  the  Thompson  Kiflc 
Works,  then  to  New  York  City  to  take  charge  of  ihe  copper  and 
brass  tube  works  at  Pott  Moriisfor  live  years;  then  lo  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  employ  of  WoikUuIT  &  Beach,  steam  engine  manu- 
facturers. At  the  breaking  out  of  lire  war  lie  was  erecting  engineer 
on  war  vessel-,  for  Woodruff  &  Beach  and  was  then  appointed 
erecting  engineer  by  t he  United  Slate*  Government  at  Portsmouth 
navy  yard,  and  theii  foreman  at  the  New  York  navy  yard  on  ship* 
afloat.  At  the  clove  of  the  war  he  was  made  master  mechanic  in 
the  building  of  the  Union  I'acihc  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri 
River  at  Omaha,  under  T.  E.  Sickles,  superintendent.  In  1870 
Mr.  S:hmidt  settled  in  Chicago  and  established  himself  in  con- 
trading  engine,  boiler  and  jobbing  works.  In  1875  he  wai 
appointed  tn-pector  of  the  Lake  View  waterworks,  in  1S76  engi- 
neer of  the  North  Side  water  works,  and  in  1*711  engineer  of  Cook 
County  Insane  A>yluitt.  and  also  of  Ihe  poor-house  in  Jefferson 
Township.  Mr.  Schmidt  married  Miss  Albcrtine  Kerks.  of  Ger- 
many, June  9.  tSsS.    They  have  one  child,  Henry  V. 

G.  W. SCHNABEL,  saloon,  was  bom  in  Wurtcniberg,  Ger- 
many, November  26,  1S32.  He  learned  the  trade  of  baker  and  work- 
ed at  it  in  Vienna,  Baden  and  other  cities  of  Germany,  He  came  to 
America  in  1852  and  first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  working  at  his 
trade.  In  Chicago  he  carried  011  a  drayingand  teaming  business, 
1857-60.  when  he  started  a  bakery  and  saloon,  which  he  ran  eigh- 
teen months.  Havi.ig  sold  that  out  he  started  a  bakery,  which  he 
carried  on  up  to  1S67,  when  he  continued  in  a  new  building  he  had 
constructed  for  the  business.  In  l3Sl  he  dispi»«dof  this  and  came 
to  Lake  view  Township  and  carried  on  a  sample-room  tint  it  May. 
1882.  he  started  his  present  saloon.  He  married  Miss  Kntnna 
Schnabel.  of  Wurtcmberg.  Germany.  August  7.  iS'J.  They  have 
five  children— William.  Kate  (now  Mrs.  P.  W.Stciglc  of  La  Porte. 
Ind.),  Annie.  Henry  an.l  Robert. 

Al.BEKT  SCHUI.Z,  wagon-maker  and  general  blacksmith, 
was  born  in  Purner,  Geimany.  April  lo,  1850.  and  there  learned 
his  trade.  In  1870  he  came  to  America,  settling  in  Chicago,  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade  with  different  carnage-makers.  In  18S2  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Town-hip  and  established  his 
present  shop.  He  was  married  10  Miss,  Caroline  Rolti.  of  Purner, 
Germany.  1871.  They  have  five  children— Frank,  Martha.  Caro- 
line, Amanda  and  Albert.  lr. 

FREDERICK  SEEM  ANN.  wagon  manufacturer.  Chicago, 
was  birrri  in  Hanover,  Germany,  April  II,  1S14.  anil  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  in  1857.  He  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Rich  Township,  Cook  County,  and  engaged  in  farming  with  hrs 
uncle ;  afterward  he  worked  for  eight  years  at  blacksmilhing.  In 
1S5S  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  in  1865  he  started  lii»  present  busi 
n-ss,  removing  bis  place  of  residence  to  Lake  View  Township  in 
1S72.  He  married  Mid  Sophia  Jurgens.  of  Hanover.  Germany. 
They  have  four  children— Sophia,  Mary,  Emit  and  Minnie. 

THOMAS  SHIRLEY,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of 
Charlotte  County.  Va.,  bom  October  22.  1S27.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Washington  College.  Lexington,  Va.,  anil  after- 
ward took  a  course  of  studv  in  the  l»W  and  modern  languages  Bl 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1848  Ire  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution, and  was  at  once  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  In  October,  1 S49  Mr.  Shirley  came  to  Chicago,  and  was 
at  once  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  under 
certificate  from  the  courts  of  Virginia,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  the  law  in  Chicago,  lie  took  up  his 
residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  1S71.  In  A-pril.  1S82,  he 
was  appointed  Attorney  for  the  corporation  of  Lake  View,  serving 
one  term.  He  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Edu- 
cation of  District  No.  I  of  Lake  View  Township  upon  ihe  organi- 
zation of  the  board,  and  is  now  holding  that  position,  it  being  his 
fifth  term.  Mr.  Shirley  is  serving  his  second  term  as  president  of 
the  School  Hoard  Council— an  organization  composed  of  the  school 
officers  of  the  township,  including  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  the  Town-hip  Treasurer.    He  is  also  an  active  member  ol 
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the  Iroquois  Club  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Shirley's  home  is  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Lake  View.  He  matried,  September  3,  1859. 
Miss  Carrie  Kasbon.  of  Maine.  They  have  seven  children — Thom- 
as, Jr..  Peyton,  Allan.  Zach,  Virginia.  Sarah  anil  Charlotte. 

D,  k.  SIIIVELY,  ol  the  firm  of  Shively  &  Smith,  commission 
merchants,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Perry  County,  Perm.,  born  April 
27,  1845.  His  early  life  was  spent  upnn  a  farm  and  in  leachrng 
school  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  be  enlisted  in  Company  A.  qth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  served  until  theclose  ol  the  war.  He  then  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  18(16  went  to  Ohio.  In  |368  he  settled  in 
Chicago,  and  was  first  engaged  as  a  cltik  in  the  commission  house 
of  S.  C.  Rob.rls.  In  1870  he  established  himself  in  the  produce 
business,  as  the  firm  of  T.  Morehouse  &  Co.,  which  continued  for 
one  year.  He  then  carried  on  the  business  under  his  own  name 
until  1S75,  when  the  slyle  of  firm  became  D.  R.  Shively  ,\:  Co. 
After  several  changes  in  the  firm,  in  1876,  the  firm  became,  as  at  the 
present  time,  Shively  .\.  Smith.  Mr.  Shively  has  resided  in  Lake 
View  Township  since  1S75.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Hippie,  of 
Perrv  County,  Penn. 

FRANCIS  A.  P.SIEHER,  M.  D..  is  a  native  of  Silesia,  Ger- 
many,  born  March  28.  1841.  He  received  his  medical  education 
in  the  universities  of  Itreslau,  Berlin  and  Itonn,  and  served 
through  the  wars  in  the  German  Army,  1S64-66.  He  came  to 
New  York  City  in  i8(.6  and  practiced  his  profession  for  two  years, 
and  in  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  practiced  for  another  two  years.  In 
1S70  he  sealed  in  Ell-worth.  Kan.,  and  piacticed  medicine  for  ten 
years,  and  while  residing  there  was  surgeon  for  the  Kant.as  Pacific, 
now  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  abo  United  States  Examin- 
ing Sorgeon  for  six  years,  1874-S0;  also  County  Physician  for 
seven  years,  1873-80.  In  the  years  1877  78  he  was  acting 
assistant  surgeon  at  Fort  Harker,  Kan.  In  1SS0  on  account  of 
lung  trouble*.  Dr.  Sieber  went  to  Santa  F>',  New  Mexico,  fur  two 
and  one-half  years,  and  during  his  stay  there  was  manager  and 
surgeon  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  In  September,  ]382.  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  attended  lectures  at  Ku-h  Medical  College,  gradu- 
ating from  there  in  the  spring  of  1863.  and  in  May.  1883,  located 
in  Lake  View  Township,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Sieber  is  a  member  of  the  Mate  Mc  'ical  Society 
of  Kansa- ;  also  of  tire  Alumni  Association  of  Rush  Collrge. 

JOHN  SI1M1TT,  was  born  in  Hesse- Darmstadt.  Grmany, 
June  2 1,  1S41.  He  learned  the  trade  of  painter,  and  February  3. 
|S(:6.  unit  to  America,  locating  in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  live 
years  in  the  furniture  store  ol  Jacob  Biersdorff.  In  187I  he  was 
employed  in  the  grocery  store  of  George  Kleinhaus.  After  the 
great  lire  he  engaged  for  one  year  in  the  painting  business,  ami  for 
six  and  one-half  years  was  employed  as  earlier  for  the  Staats. 
Zeitting.  In  1S79  he  started  a  saloon,  and  in  February,  1SS2. 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present  one.  He 
married  Miss  Lina  Gties  of  Prentenburg.  Germany,  January  14. 
187$.     They  have  tnree  childien — Louts,  William  and  Cliarhs. 

HEN1AMIN  SHURTLEFF,  retired,  was  born  in  Camden 
Canada  East,  July  19,  1815.  His  father.  Gideon,  was  a  native  of 
New  Yoik  State,  and  his  mother,  Polly,  a  naiivc  of  Vermont 
They  both  died  in  Canada.  Mr.  ShurtlcfTs  early  life  was  spent 
upon  a  farm  in  Canada.  In  1837  he  went  to  Pittsburgh.  Penn.. 
and  engaged  in  building  and  contracting  and  in  running  a  steam 
saw-mill,  carrying  on  business  for  himself  for  twelve  years.  In 
April,  I  S51,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  purchased  a  large  amount  rf 
real  estate  in  city  of  Chicago  and  Lake  View  Township,  to  which 
he  lias  given  his  entire  attention  ever  strce.  Mr.  ShuitlilT  los  k 
up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  1870.  He  rnarmd 
Miss  Lucinda  Sewell.  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Sewell.  of  Pittsburgh. 
Penn.,  who  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  Md.  She  died  in  January, 
1S56,  leaving  a  daughter,  Lucy  J.  (now  Mis.  It.  M.  Myers,  ol 
Fostoria,  Ohio).  Mr.  Shun  left's  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
A.  Bilker,  H&  Margaret  A.  Furlong.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  P.  Furlong,  a  native  of  Greenwood,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  who  is 
now  living  in  Dayton,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis.  His  parents  were  of 
English  descent.  His  father,  having  settled  in  Greenwood.  Me., 
when  a  young  men,  look  up  the  first  claim  and  cleared  and  im- 
proved the  first  farm  in  that  township.  He  also  was  a  Captain  in 
Ihe  War  of  1812.  Mrs  (Buker)  Shurtleff  had  I  WO  mws,  William  F. 
(born  in  Greenwood,  Me.,  his  prolession  being  that  of  an  actor,  and 
a  resident  of  New  York  City),  and  Harrv  L.  Bukr  r  (real  estate 
dealer.  Chicago),  was  born  in  Lcwiston.  Me.,  and  married  Miss 
Florence  A.  Oakford.  daughter  of  William  and  Agnes  Oakfoid,  of 
Peoria.  III.    They  have  one  child,  Edna  A. 

H.  SILVERMAN,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  was  born  in  Poland. 
Russia,  in  1R48.  He  l-arned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  came  to 
Amerieain  1865,  and  settled  in  New  York  City  for  three  years. 
In  1863  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  wotked  at  glazing  and  carpent- 
ering. In  1877  he  started  a  dry  gooils  store,  which  he  conducted 
for  one  year,  and  then  opened  a  dry  goods,  and  boot  and  shoe 
store.     In  April,  1883.  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township  and 
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opened  his  present  dry  goods  store,  lie  married  in  iSM  Miss 
Jane  Barhowsky,  ol  Poland.  They  have  eight  children— Logic, 
Richard,  l.'urie,  Fannie,  Nellie,  Herman,  Davis  and  Sarah. 

GRANGER  SMI  TH,  of  the  firm  uf  Granger  Smith  A  Co.  in- 
surance agents,  Chicago,  was  Wn  al  Buffalo.  N.  V..  March'  l<), 
1840,  His  parents  settled  in  Buffalo  at  a  very  early  day,  and  their 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  first  employed  in  the  house  nf  Fish  & 
Brown,  grain  dealers.  In  1873  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  M  once 
established  himself  in  the  general  hie  insurance  business,  in  1SS1 
forming  the  present  firm  of  t;  tanger  Smith  5c  Co.,  who  du  a  ger.eral 
fire  insurance  business.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  oT  the  earlv  members  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Lake  View  Township  in  18-7.  He  is  now  also  a  member  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Club.  Mr.  Smiih  married  Mrs.  fohn  H.  Pitts.»*  Miss 
Mary  Perrin,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children.  John 
H.  and  Belle  B. 

GERHARD  SO F.  FFKER,  Jr..  mason,  is  a  nal  ive  of  K ■ rhessen, 
Germany,  and  was  bgtn  December  14.  1S45.  He  came  with  1m  par- 
cm*  Gerhard  and  Charlotte  Soeffker.  to  America  in  1863,  who 
settled  in  Chicago.  In  igBi  they  moved  to  Northfield,  where 
they  now  resnle.  Mr.  SoetTker  learned  the  trade  of  a  mason  with 
A.  Wallbaum,  and  in  1S72  started  in  business  for  himself  in  Chi 
eago.  In  1S74  he  look  up  hn  residence  in  l.ake  View  Town»hip 
where  he  is  engaged  in  his  buMness  of  buss  mason.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Reif-chneider,  of  Chicago,  in  1S70. 

WILLIAM  SOEITKER,  builder  and  contractor,  was  born  in 
kurhessen,  Germany,  February  24.  1841,  He  came  In  America 
in  1S57,  direct  to  Chicago,  and  learned  his  trade  wi'h  \  Wall. 
haN hi  »iiK  «h  un  Im  r„,  .i  -  ,  s.t_  .  .1  •  .  .  . 


   1  wh  im  he  formed  a  parinership  which  continued  for 

lour  years.  In  1871  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  Chicaeo. 
In  May.  ,88..  he  came  to  Lake  View  Township.  Hcmarried  Miss 
I;  rednka  Uagemann.  of  Ccrmanv,  October  13,  1S67.  Thcv  have 
five  children— Emma,  William,  Edward,  Julius  and  Edelia 

,s  \?  eEi>u  K>  ^F'll'  ft"!?'  wa*  l>0,n  s»"«rland  March 
18.  1S4S  He  worked  with  his  father,  who  was  a  fanner  and  gar. 
dene,  in  Switzerland.  Coming  to  America  he  Willed  ,„  Memo, 
».  .  ..  where  he  was  employed  in  gree ndioq.es.  In  1*74  he  came 
to  Cook  County  and  engaged  in  gardening  at  Oak  Park  and 
\\asl.,ngto,i  Heights,  and  in  IS76  came  to  Lake  View  Township 
and  established  his  present  grecu-house.    He  married  Miss  Caro 

Carri„  T  "l^T^r  ***  *>  The,  have  three  children- 

Carrie.  Amelia  ind  Julia. 

,  J™1,^  SI'K'-Z.  grocer,  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Germanv.  Ocfo- 
i„Tffi  i  "V  l'»^ntsc.tme  to  America  in  ,8,S.  first  settling 
n  Tiffm.  Ohio,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  In  1S62  ihev  came 
to  Chicago,  where  thei,  son.  John  Spelr.  married  Miss  May  Ncsser, 
of  Luxemburg.  Germany  December  ,5.  ,36a  She  was  born  St* 
tember  I*  1^0,  After  his  marriage  John  Spell  was  cook  in  the 
Sherman  House,  three  years  after  which,  in  i56"i,  he  started  a  cro 
eery  store  on  Rush  Street.    This  being  destroyed  in  the  treat  Chi- 

tJ?w-  v  u*?"*  " ?*,0?n'  and  lhe  »"wy««  came  to  Lake  View 
Township  winch  was  ln  ,872.  This  saloon  he  closed  ou,  in  ,871 
and  started  his  present  grocery  store.  He  also  built  in  18S2  the 
large  hall  known  as  Spel.  Hall.  Thcv  have  foul  child, en- Un 
Agnes  b0rn  October  ,5  ,«65;  Emm.  Carrie,  born  December  25 

julyV40787Ilne,b0rn  0C,ObCr  3°-  l3(*>-  Williani' 

WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER.  J*.,  of  Sanders  &  Springer  was 
born  in  Wheeling.  Cook  Co..  111.,  September  ,7,'  |©  '  EE 
parents.  Ernes,  William  and  Elizabeth,  settled  in  Wheeling,  Cook 
»h  feS"1  «h«engaged|in  farming.  His  father'.,  now 
ont^fnYv  fo,,'"  aVT'  ,"na,n>\d  wi,h  »h  P»W««  «P  to  Ihe  age 
ms  IinT',  '  't"  Wi  °f  fn,lr,ce"  ,,e  ,carne<1  'he  <rade  of 
witli  1^1    A       W°,kCa  ?  "  f°'  ei8hl  "ve  fOTl  of  that  lime 

apprent.ee  for  three  years,  and  journeyman  two  vers.  I„  ,  3LW,  he 
opened  a  grocery  store  in  Chicago.    In  Octot^r.  ,882.  he  moved  it 

owchUd  a7^F     m"1°-  *0",mb«  =3-  TI.ev  have 

«t  set  leinn  r  *  Sp"Trl  Pare,,U'  Ph,liP  a"J 

ToSf5i»  ^r3KiVs?S,,"d  arc        >>vin«.  K 
J^',"„ STOCKTON,  general  agent  of  ,|,e  Empire  Trans, 
r„!?,..  .„    TPln?'-..ChlClgn'  15  1  na,ive  "(  '""tsburgh.  Penu,  born 

4  Co    then  w  fh  li     s      E  *n<LCI,,nm'»'°n  ,,0t"C  of  (;  A- 

also  ."clerk  SS   ,    American  Transportation  Company,  an,l  wlu 

also  a  clerk  ,n  ,l,e  freieht  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ft  Wayne 

he  en&ii'n.e f^ll"?  "'e  °( '"e  Civil  U?a"r! 

TraH,  t>  .     7j  1  IlllnOU  Vnlu»<«'-  Infantry,  ,„  Board  of 

Trade  Regiment,  and  was  made  First  Lieutenant  of  CoiBWUn  A 


Lake  View  Township  since  1S70.  He  has  been  one  of  the  com. 
missioners  ol  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  since  the  organization  of  that 

boa id. 

HENRY  STOP  F  R  EG  EN,  tailor,  was  born  In  Brunswick,  Cer- 
many.  July  it,,  1S34.  Ik-  learned  the  trade  of  tailoring  and  worked 
at  it  111  Hamburg  lor  twelve  years,  five  years  of  the  lime  on  his  own 
account.  He  came  to  America  in  1864  and  settled  in  Piano,  III., 
and  for  a  short  time  worked  as  cutter,  and  then  opened  a  shop  of 
his  own.  In  1S70  he  went  to  Yoikville,  Kendall  County,  and  kept 
hotel  for  seventeen  months,  when  he  returned  to  Piano.  Ill,,  in  J 
engaged  at  tailoring  up  to  1S77.  He  then  went  to  DcKllb.  III., 
and  carried  on  tailoring  up  to  Match,  1SS3.  then  moved  to  Lake 
View  Township  and  established  his  present  business.  On  account 
of  his  eyesight  bring  affected,  his  business  is  now  carried  on  by  h.s 
son  William.  He  married  Miss  Fredrika  Tiede.  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.  May.  1859.  They  have  six  children-Louisa  (now  Mrs. 
S.  Severson.  of  Grand  Crossing),  Henry,  Jr.,  W.lliam.  Matilda. 
Ernst  and  Herman. 

^  CHARLES  J.  STROM  BERG,  manager  of  the  J.  M.  W.  Jones 
Printing  &  Stationery  Company,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 
bMn  February  ta.  1838.  lieeamc  to  America  in  1S54  and  settled 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  for  two  years  engaged  in  the  printing 
business.  In  1856  he  came  to  Chicago  and  for  eight  years  wis  cc« 
nected  with  W.  Keen  A  Co..  booksellcis.  He  became  connected 
with  the  present  linn  as  shipping  cleik  in  1S64.  He  »as  »Lo 
traveling  salesman  for  one  year,  and  in  186S  became  manager  of 
the  linn's  manufacturing  business.  He  has  resided  in  Like  View 
Townsli.p  since  Jauuaiy,  1S83,  Mr.  Stromberg  mairicd,  Decem- 
ber 2t>,  ,Sfi3,  Miss  Augusta  J.  Anderson,  of  Sweden.  They  hjve 
two  children.  Ebba  A.  and  Charles  J_  Jr.  Mrs.  Stroniberg's 
parents.  Charles  W  and  Johanna,  sealed  in  Chicago  in  1S51.  He, 
father  died  in  Lake  View  Township  in  February,  1883 :  her  mother 
is  still  living.  Mr.  siromberg's  mother  died  in  Missouri  in  1S55 
and  bis  fnihcr  in  l  liallanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1876. 

CONRAD  SUN  DMACHER,  brck  manufacturer,  is  a  nil  ive 
of  Hanover.  Germany,  born  May  13,  1533.  lie  learned  the  trade 
of  cabinet-maker  with  his  father,  ond  woiked  at  it  in  Hanover.  In 
1854  he  came  !o  America  locating  in  Chicago,  and  worked  at 
cabinet-making  up  to  1S68.  thirteen  yeais  of  ihe  time  in  the  ci, 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  RaflMM*.  In  1S69  he  setllcd  in  l.ske 
View  Township  and  staitcd  a  biick  yard  with  Henry  Bramkmana, 
and  in  March.  1SS3,  with  his  son.  F.  W.  H..  and  his  son-in-law,  H. 
J.  C.  Glade,  established  his  present  brick  vard  asthe  fiim  of  Conrad 
Sendoacher A  Co.  lie  married  Miss  Ehiabcth  Appcl.of  Bavai;», 
Germany.  June  2g,  :8j6.  They  have  three  chiliiicn— Frederick 
W.  II  ,  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  H.  J.  C.  Glades)  and  Charles  <;,  F. 

FREDERICK  AV.  II.  SUNDMACIIEK.  brick  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Chicago  April  ,.  ,659.  He  attended  rchool  up  to  the 
age  of  Sfteee,  anil  was  then  employed  in  the  hard-wood  lumber 
yard  or  Hatch,  Holbrook  &  Co.  up  ,0  March.  1SS3.  He  thrn 
purchased  Henry  Htauckmann's  inlertst  in  lhe  brk'k  businesi  of 
Sundmacher.  Ili.  uchBiana  &  Co.,  in  l-ake  View  Township,  and  in 
connect  ion  w  ith  his  father.  Conrad,  and  brother-in-law,  Henry  J.  C- 
S.  Glade,  carried  it  on  as  the  film  of  Conrad.  Sundmachei  &  Co.  He 
married  M i»«  Augusta  II.  II aim  March  29.  18S3. 

O.^  1 ).  SWA  I  N,  dcntUt.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Essex,  Cliiitendrn 
Co..  V,..  November  18,  1853.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1*70.  awl 
commenced  the  study  of  dentistry  wiih  Dr.  E.  D.  Swain,  his 
brother,  after  which  he  commenced'  the  praclice  of  demisiry.  In  - 
February,  1SS0,  he  opened  his  ptescti,  dental  rooms.  He  is  a 
member  of  Chxago  Dental  Socieiy.  and  is  also  attending  the 
Chicago  Denial  Infirmary.  Dr.  Swain  look  up  his  residence  in 
l.ake  View  Town-hip  May  I,  i382.  lie  married  Miss  Anna  M. 
Cromwell,  of  New  York,  December  SO.  1S77,  in  Chicago.  They 
have  Iwn  children — Fdgnr  (".  and  Olive  W. 

CHARLES  TEUCHBRT.  dealer  in  marble,  Graceland.  P.O. 
Wright's  Grove,  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  born  March  20.  1859.  His 
l>arents  were  early  settlers  of  Chicago,  and  settled  at  Graceland. 
Lake  View  Township,  Cook  County,  in  lS6*.  His  father  was  a 
marble  cutler.  The  subject  of  Ihis  sketch  learned  his  trade  with 
John  F.  Call,  marble  cutter.  Graceland.  and  woiked  for  him  up  10 
Match.  tSSt,  when  he  started  in  lhe  business  for  hinrelf. 

PETER  TODTMANN,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  horn  near 
Hamburg,  Germany,  April  ,4,  1844.  He  serv  d  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years  in  Altona.near  Hamburg,  and  worked  at  the  carjicn- 
ter  trade  for  four  years.  In  18*6  he  came  lo  America,  direct  "> 
Chicago,  and  worked  at  his  tiadc  with  ditTernit  firms  up  to  1«<)' 
when  he  started  his  own  carpenter  shop  on  Townsend  Slice,.  ■JJ™ 
he  carried  on  for  seven  years.  In  1SS2  he  came  to  Lake  V  irw 
Township  and  established  his  present  shop.  He  married  Miss 
WilhebeiM  Ortmann,  of  Yarmcn.  in  Pomem,  Germany,  who  died 
>n  AugHII,  ,S77.  leaving  one  child.  Louisa  H.  He  married  again. 
Miss  Paulina  Kuttruff.  of  Wuriemhrig.  Getmany.  December  tj> 
1SS0.    They  have  one  child,  licrtha  Paulina.  .  _ 

FERDINAND  TRU  I  E,  grocer,  was  bom  in  Pm«*  «'% 
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many.  October  15.  1853.  He  came  to  America  in  August.  1871. 
and  settled  in  Komi  du  Lac,  Wis ,  where  he  remained  two  year*. 
He  then  went  to  Lake  Superior,  engaged  in  copper  mining,  and 
from  thcie  10  Missouri.  In  i3;0  lie  hrs;  came  to  Chicago  and  first 
worked  in  a  grocery  store.  In  June.  1SS3.  he  came  to  Like  View 
Township  and  opened  his  present  su.rc.  lie  married  Mary 
Hanshild,  of  Germany,  December  I.  1883. 

A.  La  TUCKER. commission  merchant,  Chicago,  il  a  native  of 
Erie  County.  N.  Y.,  born  in  February,  1^5.  In  1S06  he  came  to 
Illinois  and  settled  in  Chcba'tse.  anil  was  encaged  as  a  clerk  in  .1 
general  merchandise  store.  In  1871  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  in 
1872  established  him«c!f  in  ihc  commission  business  as  the  firm  of 
McClay  Ac  Tucker,  which  continued  for  four  years.  Since  1876 
Mr.  Tucker  has  carried  on  the  business  under  his  own  name.  He 
to^k  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  in  tSSo.  He  mar- 
ried Mis*  Malinda  Waldcn,  of  Cataraugus  County.  N.  V.  They 
have  four  children— Maud,  Waldcn.  Arthur  and  Ethel. 

THOMAS  VAUX,  manufacturer  of  window  shades,  Chicago, 
it  a  native  of  England,  l>orn  in  iSlj.  He  came  to  America  iri 
184S.  In  1S50  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  window  shades.  In  [86j  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and 
at  once  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  window  shades,  which  he 
has  followed  up  to  the  present  time.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Lake  View  Township  in  iS;i.  Mr.  Vaux  mariied  Miss  Muy  Haw. 
kins,  of  England,  in  lulv.  18*5.    They  have  one  child,  Pretl.  T 

PETER  II.  VICTOR,  salesman  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co- 
was  born  in  Christianstad,  Scandinavia.  May  7.  18*4.  In  1862  his 
parents,  Peter  and  Came  Victor,  came  to  America  Bad  settled  near 
Chicago.  At  the  breaking  out  id  ihe  Civil  War  his  father  enlisted 
in  Company  IS.  124th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Vick-burg.  His  mother  is  now  living  in  Lake  View 
Township.  Mr  Victor  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  Illinois 
Soldiers'  College,  at  Fulton.  III.,  where  lie  remained  for  four  ye-irs. 
In  1871  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Field.  Leitcr  &  Co..  wholesale 
dry  goods,  of  Chicago,  and  has  remained  with  that  house  du  ing  its 
several  changes  for  thirteen  years,  and  is  at  present  salesman.  He 
has  resided  in  Lake  View  Township  since  1874,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Lake  View  Rifle  Club  and  Lake  Shore  Club.  He  married, 
October  24.  i3Ja,  Miss  Jessie  Sanders,  daughter  of  Edgar  Sanders, 
of  Lake  View  Township. 

BERNARD  V.  WEBER,  of  the  firm  of  Weber  >*  Schmid,  real 
estate  dealers.  Chicago,  was  born  in  l-akc  View  Township  January 
f>,  1853  His  pirenis,  Michael  and  Ann  M.  Weber,  settled  in 
Lake  View  Township  in  1.152.  where  they  now  reside.  Voung 
Weber  attended  the  Dyhicnfurth  high  school  in  Chicago,  and  111  tSfjo 
became  engaged  as  a  clerk  with  Knauer  Bros.,  real  estate  dealers, 
and  remained  with  them  for  four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1S7J  Mr. 
Weber  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  under  ihe  firm  name  of 
Biumenthal,  Miller  it  Co.  Mr.  lllumenth.il  retiring,  the  style  of 
the  firm  became  Miller  i  Weber.  In  April.  1SS0.  Mr.  Miller 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  tjodfrey  Schmid  became  a  partner,  the  firm 
being  up  to  the  present  time  Weber  &  Schmid.  In  1R79  nnd  1SS1 
Mr.  Weber  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois. 
In  1882  he  was  also  Assessor  for  the  town  of  Lake  View. 

ADAM  J.  WECKLER,  brick  manufacturer,  Is  a  native  of  St. 
Joe,  Michigan,  horn  April  2.  1842.  His  father  settled  in  Chicago 
in  October,  1S36,  and  worked  in  the  elevator  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  lie 
then  went  to  St.  jo*,  Mich.,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Bubara  Bcig. 
returning  to  Chicago  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but 
twenty  monihs  old.  He  is  si dl  living  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Wccklcr 
from  the  age  of  eleven  up  to  fifteen  diovc  teams  with  his  father,  and 
then  worked  for  several  months  in  the  grocery  siorc  of  J,  L.  Gray; 
then  six  months  with  the  dry  goods  house  of  Mills,  Bowen  &  Co, 
afterward  known  as  Bowen  Bros.  In  April,  tSs7,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  G.  &  C.  W.  Church  & 
Co.,  and  remained  with  them  fur  thirteen  years.  In  Ociober,  iSbo. 
he  started  in  Ihe  whole-ale  and  relail  liquor  business  under  the 
style  of  George  st  Wccklcr.  Mr.  George  having  sold  out  his  in- 
terest, W.  II.  Little  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  to  whom  in  May. 

1870,  Mr.  Wccklcr  sold  out  his  interest.  Septembers  of  the  same 
year,  coming  to  Lake  View  Township,  he  there  bought  a  farm  to 
engage  in  gardening,  which  he  sold  the  same  year.    In  November, 

1871,  Mr.  Weckler  took  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Fill  Chicago 
Brewing  Company.  Lill  it  Diveisy.  proprietors,  (his  wife  bcii  g  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Diversy,  and  having  an  interest  in  the  Brewing 
Company),  to  extricate  them  from  financial  difficulties,  which  he  did 
satisfactorily.  Iff  1872  he  was  elected  secretary  rnd  now  holds  ihc 
position  of  director  and  secretary.  He  was  also  private  secretary 
and  manager,  up  to  I S75,  of  William  I. ill  in  managing  his  affairs 
in  connection  with  the  LillChicago  Brewing  Company.  In  March, 
1875.  he  became  a  partner  with  William  I.ill  in  hi,  brick  yard,  and 
upon  the  lalter's  death,  August'.  1875.  became  trustee  of  his  estate. 
March  II,  1870  Mr,  Weckler  purchased  30  acres  of  land  on  Sec- 
tion 30,  Lake  View  Township,  and  opened  his  present  brick  yard. 
He  laid  out  a  subdivision  called  Wecklcrville,  and  devoted  a  lot 


for  school  and  church  purposes,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
building  up  schools  nnd  churches  Iwth  in  Lake  View  Township 
and  the  ciiy  of  Chicago.  He  was  for  five  years  Assessor,  and 
among  the  first  of  ihe  Board  of  Trustees  to  agitate  the  subject  of 
walcr  works  for  the  town  of  Lake  View,  lie  married,  February 
26,  1967,  Miss  Catharine  Diversy,  daughter  of  Michael  Diversv. 
who  settled  in  Chicago  in  1836  and  died  December  12.  1869.  They 
have  three  children— (  .ertrude,  A<lam  F.  and  Kate. 

AUGUST  S.  WEHRIIF.I.V1, brick  manufacturer,  of  L.  Wehr- 
heim  &  Son,  was  born  in  Fnedburg.  near  ihe  village  of  Reichel- 
shcim,  Germany,  May  30,  1853  His  parents,  Lorenze  and  Catha- 
rine, came  to  America  in  1854  and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  In  1857 
they  moved  to  Chicago,  where  his  father  is  still  li  ving,  engaged  in 
the  brick  business.  Mr.  Wchrheim  in  1S75  engaged  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  brick  business.  In  1882  they  Marled  their  present  brick 
yard  in  Lake  View  Township  as  the  firm  ol  I..  Wchrheim  &  Son. 
He  married  Miss  Gertrude  Seng,  of  Prussia,  Germany,  January  31, 
1S77.    They  have  three  children.  August  I..  Claia  C.  and  Joseph  P. 

C.  S.  WELI-S.  M.  I).,  is  a  native  of"  Hampton,  Rock  Island 
Co.,  111.,  Imrn  Seplcmber  aS.  1842.  For  one  vear  he  was  con- 
nected with  Dr.  George  Vincent  in  the  drug  business  in  Hampton. 
He  then  went  to  Richmond,  Iowa,  and  for  two  years  engaged  in 
the  drug  business.  In  1861)  he  went  to  Brooklyn.  Poweshiek  Co., 
Iowa,  and  opened  a  drug  s'ore,  and  while  residing  there  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Rush  Medical  Colic. e  from  1875  10  1877,  ""1  graduated  in  the 
latter  year.  Dr.  Wells  then  returned  to  Bruoklyn,  and  shorily 
afterward  went  to  Dviart,  Tama  Co..  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  for  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Brooklyn, 
and  two  years  after,  in  the 'fall  of  l8;i>,  he  \.ent  to  Cherokee 
County.  Kan.,  near  Columbus,  and  practiced  his  profession.  In 
June,  iSSi.  Dr.  Wells  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  moved  to  Lake  View  Township  and  purchased  the  diug  store 
of  Laux  lV  Wolunann,  which  he  now  carries  on.  He  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Wright's  Grove  Post-Office  in  October,  1881.  He 
married  Miss  Susan  Graham,  of  Vates  County,  N.  Y.  They  have 
two  children — Edgar  C.  and  Elsie. 

JOHN  P  WELLS,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  born  at 
St.  Joe,  Mich.,  November  3,  1S57.  lie  lived  with  his  parents  up 
to  Ihe  age  uf  thirteen,  and  then  learned  his  trade  of  bulcher,  and 
was  afterward  employed  in  driving  cattle.  In  March,  1872,  he 
came  to  Luke  View  Township  and  worked  for  Jacob  C.  Schie>s- 
wold  f -r  six  years.  In  March,  1878,  Mr.  Wells  opened  his  present 
meat  market. 

CHARLES  WENDEL,  brick  manufacturer,  is  a  native  ol 
Prussia,  Germany,  born  January  5.  1S4;.  His  parents,  Ernst  and 
Lizzie,  came  to  America  in  1864,  locating  in  Chicago,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1SS3  settled  in  Lake  View  Township,  where  they  now 
reside.  Mr.  Wemlcl  in  1S66  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and 
woikrd  at  it  for  ten  years  in  Chicago  He  then  came  to  Lake  View 
Town.hip  and  worked  in  the  brick  yard  of  Frederick  Lambekc, 
in  18711.  becoming  a  partner  with  firm  style  of  Lambeke  A  Wen- 
del.  He  mairied  Miss  Sophia  Lambeke,  of  Piussia.  Germany. 
November  13  iSfio.  They  have  five  children — Charles,  Ida, 
Henry,  Amanda  and  F.llen. 

HENRY  WENDEL,  grocer,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg.  Ger- 
many, December  19,  1854.  His  parents.  Ernst  ami  Elsie,  came  to 
America  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  ihey  are  now  living.  Mr.  Wcndel  learned  the  trade  of  jew- 
eler with  Joseph  LeifT.  In  1B78  he  started  a  grocery  store,  remov- 
ing May  7.  1SS3,  to  Lake  View  Township.  He  married  Miss  Fred- 
rika  Lambi-kc,  of  Chicago,  September  8.  1878.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren—  Walter  and  Arnold. 

SEBASTIAN  WER  DEL,  retired,  is  a  native  of  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, born  April  31.  1824.  He  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Chicago  in  August,  1S54.  first  working  for  Henry  Whitbeck.  wagon 
manufacturer.  In  1*04  he  worked  in  the  brick  yard  of  Slueter  it 
Techtmeyer.  and  in  1868  became  a  partnei.  which  continued  up  to 
1871,  when  Mr.  Werdel  sold  out  his  interest,  ln'1874  he  came  to 
Lake  View  Township,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1SS3  he  waselecled  Town  Supervisor.  He  married  Mist 
Josephine  Theis,  of  Luxemburg,  Germany.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— Ida.  Josephine  and  Theresa. 

JEREMIAH  WHITTAKER.  restaurant  and  saloon  keeper. 
Graceland,  P.  O.  Wright's  Grove,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  En. 
gland,  March  y.  1837.  While  quite  a  youth  he  became  employed  in 
the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Marypott  A;  Carlisle  Railroad,  in  Cum- 
berland, then  as  a  cleik  in  the  Auditor's  department,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  assistant  storekeeper  in  locomotive  shops,  ticket 
and  telegraph  clerk,  civil  engineer,  and  in  the  freight  department  of 
the  same  railroad.  For  two  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  J.  &  T. 
Nelson,  prominent  contractors  of  Cumlserland,  constructors  of  the 
firtt  brick  machine  in  the  world,  and  builders  of  the  first  two  float- 
ing docks  on  the  Solway  coast.  In  1856  Mr.  Whit'aker  went  to 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England, and  for  nine  years  engaged  in  trav- 
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j  in  the  sale  of  woolen  goods.  In  the  year  1SO5  he  came  to 
America  and  engaged  in  the  dry  good*  business  in  New  Orleans, 
continuing  the  name  in  Chicago  fiom  1863  until  I S  J I .  when  be  be- 
came cunnected  with  the  Relief  and  Aid  .Society  0/  Chicago.  In 
1873,  Mr.  Whillaker  went  to  Lincoln,  Mich.,  and  took  charge  of  a 
lumtscrwg  and  general  merchandise  store  in  cunnectiun  with  Charles 
Mcars.  Returning  in  1S76,  he  became  cunnected  with  the  firm  of 
J.  &  J.  Titlcy,  wholesale  coal  dealers.  In  iSSt  Mr.  Whitlaker  l«>ok 
up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township,  and  opened  his  present 
business  at  Graceland.  He  married.  December  17,  1S7S,  Mrs.  Wil- 
helmina  lloffmeister.  of  Ludwigsburg,  Germany.  They  have  one 
child.  Otelia  Matilda. 

CAR  1.  WIECI1MANS  was  born  in  Ragen,  Germany.  March 
25,  iBSSf  Mrf  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith.  1  le  came  to  America 
June,  1370*  locating  in  Chicago,  and  worked  as  silversmith,  tin. 
smith  and  silver  plater.  He  settled  in  Lake  View  Township  in 
l5So  ami  worked  in  the  Pullman  car  shops.  In  I&S2  he  opened  a 
saloon,  wi  h  his  nephew.  Christian  Bantow,  in  May.  1SS3,  opening 
his  present  place  of  business.  He  married  Miss  Frtdrika  Itentncr, 
of  Berlin.  Germany,  May  22,  1 56 1.  They  have  live  children- 
Annie.  Frederick,  Powell,  Elizabeth  and  Augusta. 

A.  II.  WIEDHOFFT,  carpenter  and  builder,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  October  10,  1S34.  He  learned  bis  trade  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  London  and  I'ans.  Coming  to  America  in 
1851.  he  settled  in  New  Vork  City  for  two  years,  and  engaged  as  a 
ship-joiner  and  in  cabinet-making  business.  I  le  then  went  to  l!af- 
falo  and  worked  as  a  cabinet-joiner  on  the  steamboat  "  Queen  of 
West,"  and  came  with  it  to<  leveland.  where  he  apprenticed  himself 
for  one  year  with  Cubin  &  C  .1  toll,  contractors  and  builders.  He 
then  went  to  Chillicmhe  in  the  interest  of  that  firm,  and  then  to 
Cincinnati  and  Memphis.  In  the  fall  of  1 856  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and  in  1S57  started  in  busine-s  for  himself,  which  he  continued  up 
to  1S71.  nhen  he  settled  in  Lake  View  Township,  carrying  on  his 
shop  in  Chicago  up  v<  1SS0.  Closing  this  out  he  built  his  present 
shop  in  Lake  View  Township.  He  married  Miss  Isabella  Turner, 
of  Proton,  England.  She  died  in  1875.  leaving  three  children — 
Mary,  Alfred  and  William.  He  again  married  Miss  Bertha  Ncl- 
son,  of  Sweden.    Thcv  have  one  child,  George. 

JAMES  J.  WILSON.  Town  Clerk  of  Lake  View  Township,  is 
a  native  of  Dublin.  Ireland,  and  was  born  September  2.  1835.  His 
parents.  Alfred  T.  and  Catharine,  came  to  America  in  1S47  and 
settled  first  in  New  York  Citv.  and  in  1S51  moved  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  Thev  arc  now  living  in 
Springfield.  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  with  his  parents  assist- 
ing them  on  their  larm  until  1858.  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  lie 
then,  in  the  interests  of  the  firms  of  Holt  &  Mason,  and  of  Lud. 
ington.  Wells  &  Sinclair  and  other  lumbermen,  went  into  the 
lumber  regions  of  northern  Michigan  for  four  years.  In  August 
I36a.  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Wilson  enlisted  in 
Company  .).  24th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  after- 
ward detailed  tmo  the  Pioneer  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, ami  served  as  a  pontonier,  as  well  also  as  Commissary 
Sergeant.  He  was  then  made  Sergeant- Major  ol  the  1st  United 
States  Veteran  Volunteer  Engineers,  and  was  mustered  out  as 
such  at  Nashville.  Term..  June  26.  1865.  He  then  relurned  to 
Michigan  for  one  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  came  again  to 
Chicago.  He  became  at  once  connected  with  Pinkerton"s  detec- 
tive service,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  three  years.  In  March. 
1869.  he  took  up  his  residence  in  I.ake  View  Township,  anil  was 
under  General  I.  D.  Webster  in  the  construction  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital.  In  November,  1871.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  Town  Clerk  of  Lake  View,  which  position  he  filled  up  to 
April,  187?.  In  1878  he  was  re  elected  to  the  same  position,  and 
still  holds  it.  He  is  a  member  of  Post  23.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public;  also  a  member  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago 
Union  \eleran  League  and  Chicago  Union  Veteran  Club.  He  is 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Wilson 
married.  November.  1867,  Miss  Salina  K.  Duke,  daughter  of 
^mr?A,V,"^',.°.  M,,Mr,lu'<«-  w>*.  She  died  March  17.  1S72. 
GEORGE  WTTTUOLD.  loriat.was  bom  in  the  city  of  Han. 
over.  Germany,  April  25.  1833.  He  learned  the  trade  of  florist, 
and  was  for  many  years  employed  in  the  gardens  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  and  fur  two  vears  engaged  in  the  seed  and  nursery  bnsi- 
n«.».n  Lubeck,  Germany.    He  came  to  America  in  May!  1857. 


and  settled  in  Chicago,  and  for  twenty-two  yearscarried  on  a  green- 
house at  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Clark  Street.  He  taste 
to  Lake  View  Township  in  1S69  and  started  hU  present  green- 
home.  Mr.  Wittbold  married.  May  29, 1863,  Miss  Emma  Friecker, 
of  Hermans'.  Her  parents  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S52,  and  miw 
reside  in  Park  Ridge.  Cook  County.  They  have  seven  children— 
Henry.  Frederick,  Gustavus.  Louis,  Mari,  Otto  and  Sophia. 

HERMAN  WOE LTZ EN,  grocer,  was  born  in  Hanover. Ger. 
many,  October  (j,  1356.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  with 
his  father  and  worked  for  him  in  Hanover.  I  lis  parents,  llcraisn 
and  Odclhcrt.  came  to  America  in  1872  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
arid  are  still  living  ihere.  Mr.  Woeltzen  from  1S72  la  1576 
clerked  in  the  grocery  store  of  Lillienslrom.  In  187*1  be  en- 
gaged in  the  milk  business,  which  he  continued  up  10  March,  1S83, 
when  he  mo'ed  to  Lake  View  Township  and  opened  his  present 
grocery  store.  He  married  Miss  Bertha  Massmann.ol  Prussia, 
Germany. 

FREDERICK  WOLFF,  brick  manufacturer,  was  bora  in 
Prussia.  Germany,  April  27.  1840.  He  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
penter in  his  native  countiy.  He  came  in  1S64  direct  to  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  as  carpenter  up  to  1871.  In  I S72  he  starleda 
brick-yard  with  Frederick  Z.ipet  as  the  firm  of  Zapel  \  Wolff,  on 
the  >iorth  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  which  continued  up  to 
1876.  Mr.  Zapel  having  withdrawn  from  the  firm,  Mr.  Wolf!  csme 
to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his  present  brick  yard.  He 
married  Miss  Caroline  Witt,  of  Prussia,  Germany,  September  3, 

1865.  They  have  five  children— Minnie,  Caroline,  Loise.  August 
and  Ida. 

G.  A.  WRISLEY.  of  the  firm  of  G-  A.  Wrisley  &  Co..  ■oaji 
manufacturers  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Franklin  County,  Mass..  born 
March  31,  1S35.  His  early  life  was  .pent  on  the  hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  January,  lSb2,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  soaps  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Allen  1!.. 
as  the  firm  of  Wrisley  Bros.;  in  1B71  he  removed  to  his  present 
location,  where  he  carries  on  business  under  the  firm  name  of  0.  A. 
Wrisley  .V  Co.  Mr.  Wrislry  touk  up  his  residence  in  1-ake 
View  Township  November  15.  1 382.  Mr.  Wrisley  married,  Nov- 
ember 29.  1357,  Miss  Oiivc  Burr,  a  native  of  New  York  Stale, 
the  daughter  of  David  Burr,  of  Chicago,  and  neice  of  Jonathan 
Burr,  both  early  settlers  of  Chicago.  They  have  two  children— 
Jonathan  It,  and  Nellie. 

FRANCIS  YOTT.  of  the  firm  of  F.  Yott  &  Son,  liverymen. 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Kingston.  Canada  West,  April  35.  1830.  He 
engaged  in  driving  a  hack  and  cab  in  Kingston.  In  1650  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  ami  at  once  established  hirasell  in  busiiw", 
where  he  was  the  fust  one  to  keep  hacks  and  cabs  for  hire,  hrorn 
1864  In  18(19  he  carried  on  business  under  the  firm  name  of  VottS 
Lasher,  after  which  he  was  alone.  In  1874  he  sold  out  and  retired, 
and  in  1876  again  established  himself  in  the  livery  business  Mr. 
Yott  took  up  his  residence  in  Lake  View  Township  first  in  March, 

1866.  He  twice  returned  to  Chicago,  and  the  third  time,  in  1S70, 
came  to  Lake  View  Township  to  reside  permanently.  Mr.  tolt 
married  Miss  Eli/a  Kinney,  of  New  York  State.  They  have  one 
child — William  F.,  now  in  partnership  with  his  father. 

FREDERICK  ZAPEL.  brick  manufacturer,  was  bom  M 
Mecklenburg.  Germany,  May  25.  1834.  and  there  learned  the  trade 
of  brick-maker.  Immigrating  to  America  in  1857.  he  came  direct 
to  Chicago,  and  first  engaged  in  house  moving.  In  1874 1"  started 
a  brick  yard  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  arid  m 
tS79  moved  to  Lake  View  Township  and  started  his  present  brick 
yard.  He  married,  June  28,  1857,  Miss  Frednka  Gentz.  of  Meat- 
lenburg.  Germany.  They  have  eight  children— William.  Herman. 
John.  Frederick,  Jr..  Otto.  Elizabeth,  Charles  and  Cadie.  Mrs. 
Z-ipePs  parent*  senled  in  Chicago  in  1857.  .  u 

OTTO  ZAPEL,  brick  manufacturer,  was  born  in  M«klcn- 
burg.  Germany.  October  9,  1830.    He  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith.   In  iShShe  came  to  America.  locating  at  Chicago,  where  tie 
opened  a  blacksmith  shop,  which  he  carried  on  up  to  1S82. 
then  moved  to  Lake  View  Township  and  purchased  the 
ynrd  of  William  Strauss,  which  he  has  carried  on  r 
mairied,   Tulv  r,    i860.  Miss  Fredrika   lleiden.  of  ""-JTJ 
Germany.    They  have  four  children  -Mary  (now  Mo.  koorMP 
Rossow),  Frederick,  Bertha  and  Olio,  Jr. 


since.  He 
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This  township  is  bounded  as  follows:  On  the  north 
by  Norwood  Pant,  Nile*  and  Evanston:  on  ily  east  by 
Lake  View  and  Chicago;  on  the  south  by  Chicago  sod 
Cicero;  mid  cm  the  west  by  I.cyden  and  Norwood  Park. 
Originally  the  area  of  the  township  was  that  of  a  con- 
gressional township— six  miles  square;  but  in  1S73,  the 
town  of  Norwood  Pafk  was  organized,  and  the  an  a  of 
Jefferson,  as  likewise  of  l.eyden,  was  diminished  by 
four  and  a  half  square  miles. 

This  township  is  almost  wholly  level  prairie,  the  pritv 
Cipal  variations  from  this  being  Sand  Ridge  and 
Union  Kidge,  the  former  extending  from  the  old 
Wcntworih  Hotel  Moth  to  Whisky  Point,  and  having  a 
quite  uniform  elevation  of  twenty-four  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan;  the  latter  extending  from  the  north  line  of 
the  township  to  the  south  line,  bearing  slightly  to  the 
west,  anil  having  an  elevation  of  about  thirty-three  feel 
above  Lake  Michigan,  The  only  stream  of  water  run- 
ning through  the  township  is  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  which  drains  the  north  and  east  portions 
of  it.  entering  it  from  Niles  Township  about  midway  of 
the  northern  line  of  Section  5,  and  after  pursuing  a 
more  or  less  crooked  course,  leaving  it  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  25. 
The  south  west  corner  of  the  township  is  drained  by  the 
Desplaincs,  This  township  lies  in  that  portion  of  the 
county  covered  with  a  heavy  deposit  of  drift,  probably 
underlaid  by  Niagara  limestone,  but  for  its  geological 
features  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geology  of  the 
county. 

So  far  as  ascertainable  the  following  arc  the  names 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  township:  John  Kinzie 
Clark,  in  1^,50.  There  is  no  doubt  that  John  K.  (."lark 
was  the  first  land  claimant  within  the  limits  of  Jefferson 
Towns  iip.  In  this  year  he  left  Chicago,  then  but  a  small 
cluster  of  log  huts,  with  his  worldly  goods,  consisting 
of  a  few  personal  effects,  and,  as  is  believed,  a  team  of 
Indian  ponies,  for  the  puq>ose  of  making  a  home  for 
himself  on  Cnclc  Sam's  domain.  His  log  shanty  built 
that  year  contained  two  rooms,  anil  was  covered  with  a 
"  shake  '*  roof.  It  stood  within  the  belt  of  timber  which 
extended  along  lioth  sides  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the 
South  liranch,  eight  miles  above  the  junction,  and  one 
mile  above  the  portage  of  the  North  Branch,  later  called 
Gamble's  Ford.  The  logs  of  which  it  was  built  were 
about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  were  cut  by  Mr.  Clark 
from  the  timber  which  surrounded  its  immediate  loca- 
tion, as  were  also  the  shakes  which  formed  the  roof.  So 
thick  was  the  tiuil>er  around  it  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
until  quite  nearly  approached.  Willis  Scott,  one  of  the 
oldest  living  residents  o|  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Archibald 
Clybourn,  almost  as  old  a  resident,  both  remember  this 
log  shanty  well,  and  speak  cl  having  spent  numerous 
enjoyable  occasions  In-neath  its  hospitable  roof,  and  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  thick  surrounding  woods 
from  the  piercini;  winter  wind*  of  the  bleak  prairie  which 
extended  many  miles  toward  the  west  and  southwest. 

John  K.  Clark*  is  represented  by  those  who  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  the  best  of  men.    He  was  a  kind 
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husband  and  father,  and  an  excellent  neighbor,  and  iras 
universally  respected  for  his  many  manly  charactcriv 
tics.  His  father  was  John  Clark,  an  Indian  trader  and 
an  Englishman.  His  mother  was  Klizatieth  McKiniir, 
\vh  >.  when  eight  years  old,  together  with  her  sisitr  Mar- 
garet,  who  was  ten  years  old,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Shawnee  Indians,  ami  by  them  carried  to 
the  Tort  Wayne  country.  While  with  the  Indians,  with 
whom  she  remained  twelve  years,  she  became  the  wife, 
according  to  Indian  customs,  of  John  Clark,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  John  Kinzie  Clark,  the  tldc«,t, 
being  born  in  1784.  Her  sister  Margaret  was  similarly 
married  to  John  Kin/.ie.  The  other  two  children  of 
Mrs  John  i'lark  were  twins,  named  William  and  Sarah. 
Sarah  was  married  to  William  Aehart,  in  Virginia :  lived 
amnion  of  her  married  life  at  Door  1'raine,  Indiana, 
and  died  in  187;.  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa.  William 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5. 181  j. 
at  the  same  time  with  Tccumseh. 

When  Mrs  |ohn  Clark  had  been  with  the  Indians 
twelve  vears,  She  was  found  in  179°  "J  htr  father,  who 
bad  been  searching  for  her  ever  since  her  capture.  Jonn 
Clark  refusing  to  marrv  her  rxcording  to  legal  lornK 
she  returned  to  Virginia  with  her  father,  taking  with 
her  two  of  her  three  children,  John  K.  and  Sarah,  leav- 
ing William  with  his  father.  Some  years  after  tier 
return  to  Virginia  she  was  married  to  Jonas  t  lybourn, 
by  whom  she  had  twocMtdnsn,  Archibald  and  Her** 
In  1820  John  K.Clark  came  to  Chicago,  and  m 
Ife]  removed  to  Virginia,  and  in  1823  returned  to  l  m- 
cago.  bringing  with  him  his  half-brother,  Archibald  U>  - 
bi.urn.  who  at  that  time  was  twenty-one  years  WO. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  iSm,  John  K.  Cbw*,  m Jg 
first  assessment  roll  for  Cook  County,  stands  assesseu 
at  S.'so.  the  taxes  on  which  were  $2.50  As  *>  t»» 
were  levied  on  real  estate  at  that  time,  this  fc.*5°  reuu 
sented  personal  pro|>crty.  . 

On  July  SI,  1829,  a  double  mamagc  occurred  Jt 
Holdcrmans  Grove,  now  Newark,  Kendall  Co.,  J £ 
Rev.  Isaac  Scarritt  being  the  officiating  minister.  IM 
parties  married  were  lohn  Kinzie  Clark  to 
melia  Scott,  sister  of  Willis  Scott,  already  nwnt'ww . 
ami  W.llard  Scott,  a  brother  of  Willis  to  SNCsn** 
Hawlev.    Miss  Pefflielia  Scott  was  fifteen  years  oM* 
the  time  of  her  marriage.    With  her  as  his  wife,  jonn 
K.  Clark  moved  into  his  new  log  house  M  the 
Branch  in  kS,o.    Here t WO  children  wore  born  to  mm. 
named  respectively  Elizabeth  ami  l.ucmda.  one  nana 
Hudassah,  having  lieen  born  in  Chicago  )F«J»J 
his  moving  to  his  claim.    In  1846  Had.iss.ah  was  mt 
ried  in  Naperville  to  Walter  H.  Mdlen,  and  OOfHW 
at  Deerfield.  on  her  mother's  homestead.  - 
was  married  in  |8S4  to  llobart  J.  Mdlen,  a  bWgaj 
Hadnssah's  husband,  and  died  in  1868,    Lwrnds  d«i 
when  two  years  old.  .  .  firm  ;A 

Mr.  and  Mrs  lohn  K.  Clark  lived  on  then  arm  » 
jelfclson  until  ,.S,6,  when  be  sold  Ins  honu-sU.^ 
a  Mr.  lirowucll.  and  a  claim  he  had  to '  AtcbJ* 
bourn,  anil  bought  two  hundred  acres  ot  land  m  .  ' 
field.    After  living  there  some  years,  the  Proj*7V'  ,Ier 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Clark's  dower,  was  sow. 
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portion  was  surveyed,  set  apart  to  her,  and  reserved 
from  sale.  In  1864  she  soli!  this  remnant  of  the  farm, 
and  bought  a  small  farm  in  Deerfield,  upon  which  was  a 
very  comfortable  dwelling  house,  and  where  she  died  in 
1877.    Mr.  Clark  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

John  K.  Clark  was  popularly  known  as  "  Indian 
Clark,"on  acconutof  his  intercourse  with  and  friendship 
for  the  Indians,  and  also,  it  may  be,  because  he  had, 
previous  to  his  marriage  to  Miss  Pcrmelia  Scott,  had  an 
Indian  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing. By  the  Indians  themselves  he  was  known  as  "  No~ 
ni-mo-a,"  or  "  Prairie  Wolf." 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  long  remain  the  only  settler  in 
Jefferson  Township.  John  Noble,  still  living  in  Lake 
View,  came  to  New  York  from  England  in  1823.  In 
the  winter  of  1829-30  he  went  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
stock  Of  goods,  and  in  1830  went  to  St.  Louis.  In  St. 
Louis  he  bought  a  horse  and  rode  him  to  Springfield, 
where  he  sold  the  horse,  and  returned  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  father's  family  to  Morgan 
County,  Illinois.    On  the  return  to  Illinois  he  bought  a 


horse  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  upon  arriving  at  Detroit 
left  his  fathers  family  in  Detroit  to  come  to  Chicago 
by  the  first  vessel  round  the  lakes,  himself  riding  on 
horseback  to  Chicago.  This  vessel  proved  to  be  the 
schooner  "  Governor  Cass,"  and  arrived  at  Chicago  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  consisting  of  Mark  Noble.  Sr.,  and 
wife,  Mark  Noble,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Joseph  Curtis  and  Benjamin  Lupton.  The 
Noble  family  occupied  the  old  Kinzie  house  during  the 
winter  of  1831-32.  In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year 
Mark  Noble.  Sr.,  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Chicago  River,  east  of  State  Street  and  north 
of  Madison,  containing  about  four  acres,  and  upon 
which  stood  a  shantv.  in  which  the  family  lived  until 
after  the  Black  Hawk  War.  when  John  and  Mark  Noble, 
Jr.,  and  their  sister  Elizabeth  went  up  the  North  Branch 
to  a  claim  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  where  Bel- 
mont Avenue  crosses  it,  and  lived  upon  it  until  1834. 
Late  in  the  year  1833  Mark  Noble,  Sr..  bought  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  timber  land  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Niles  Township,  of  a  half-breed 
named  Jean  Mirandeau,  and  in  addition  took  up  enough 
land  to  make  six  hundred  acres,  a  part  of  it  in  Niles  and 
a  part  in  Jefferson  Township,  now  Norwood  Bark. 
Upon  this  claim  he  built  a  one-story  frame  house  large 
enough  for  his  whole  family,  into  which  all  moved  early 
in  1834.  the  younger  Nobles  having  sold  their  claim 
lower  down  the  river.  This  house  was  one  of  the  first 
frame  houses  built  within  the  township,  if  not  the  first. 
Here  Mark  Noble,  Sr.,  lived  until  1S39,  when  he  died. 
Mark  Noble.  Jr.,  lived  on  this  farm  until  1843.  when  he 
removed  to  Wisconsin.  In  1849  or  1S50  he  went  to 
Texas,  where  he  died  in  July,  1863.  Elizabeth  Noble 
married  Robert  Robinson,  anil  died  in  1847.  Mary 
Noble  was  married  to  George  Bickenlike  in  December, 
1833,  and  is  still  living,  in  Yorkshire,  England.  John 
Noble  is  still  living  in  Chicago,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one,  with  an  adopted  daughter,  who  is  married 
to  E.  B.  Savage. 

The  Bickerdikes  moved  into  this  township  in  1833. 
George  Bickerdikc,  who  had,  like  John  Noble,  visited 
this  country  in  1831  or  1832,  also  like  him  returned  to 
England  and  brought  back  with  him  to  America  a  small 


party  of  friends,  including  Joseph  Kettlestrings  and 
wife. 

Besides  the  Bickerdikes,  who  moved  into  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  as  stated  above,  Joseph  Lovett  also  came, 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  from  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  came  alone  to  look  for  a  location  for  a  home. 
Having  made  a  selection,  one  mile  northwest  of  Whisky 
'Point,  he  returned  to  New  York  for  his  family,  whom 
he  brought  out  in  1834,  consisting  of  his  wife,  five  chil- 
dren, anil  son-in-law,  George  Merrill,  who  was  married 
to  his  daughter  Julia.  'The  four  unmarried  children 
were  as  follows,  named  in  the  order  of  their  ages  :  Har- 
riet, Henry,  Nancy  and  William.  Mr.  Lovett 's  claim, 
one  mile  northwest  of  Whisky  Point,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  he  held  by '•  right  of 
possession,"  until  the  sales  of  lands  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, which  occurred  in  183S,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  authentic  Government  survey  in  1S37,  made  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  original  survey  in  1821;  the 
lands  in  this  township  having  been,  on  account  of  these 
errors,  reserved  from  preceding  sales  until  an  accurate 
survey  could  be  made.  At  the  sale  of  1838,  Mr.  Lovett 
bought  his  claim.  Upon  this  claim  he  had  erected  a 
small  log  house  with  but  one  room,  which  served  for 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  parlor  and  bed-room  for  the  whole 
family,  and  often  for  as  many  as  thirty  strangers  at  a 
time.  The  logs  for  this  house  were  hauled  from  the 
timber  to  the  northward,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  bought  in 
Chicago  of  Archibald  Clybourn.  Mr.  Lovett's  nearest 
neighbor  to  the  eastward  was  four  miles  away,  and  to 
the  westward  his  nearest  neighbor  was  David  Everett, 
six  miles  away,  at  whose  house  the  settlers  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  some  time  to  hear  preaching  by 
various  Methodist  ministers,  among  them  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Coulson,  from  Tennessee. 

There  were  but  few  other  settlers  in  the  township 
until  1836,  when  Elijah  Wentworth  settled  on  the 
ridge  known  as  Sand  Ridge,  and  sometimes  as  Went- 
worth's  Ridge,  at  the  point  where  the  village  of  Jeffer- 
son is  now  located.  Here  he  erected  a  hotel,  long 
known  as  Wentworth's  Hotel,  and  long  noted  as  being 
the  place  where,  of  all  others,  the  traveler  received  the 
most  hospitable  entertainment.  This  was  the  Wentworth 
known  everywhere  as  "  ( )ld  Geese."  from  a  favorite  song 
he  used  to  sing  when  inspired  by  a  little  of  the  excel- 
lent whisky  dispensed  in  those  honest  days,  the  refrain 
of  which  was — 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  Reese. 

All  forlorn,  all  forlorn  ; 
I  wish  I  were  a  geese. 

All  forlorn  : 
I'd  cat  my  urn**  in  peace 
Anil  atcuir.ulatc  much  grease 

Eating  corn." 

Besides  Mr.  Wentworth,  others  who  moved  into  the 
township  in  1S36,  were  Winthrop  Merrill,  father  of 
George  Merrill  ;  William  E.  Sayre,  Martin  N.  Kimbell, 
Major  Noble,  Israel  G.  and  Gustavus  V.  Smith,  Philip, 
Richard  and  James  Townsend,  S.  S.  Abbott,  John 
Anderson,  Laomi  Butterlicld.  'Thomas  Burkel,  Abncr 
Ellison  and  John  Sweeney.  In  1837  John  Robinson. 
Hiram  Sanford  and  others.  In  '  1838  Rees  Eaton, 
Edward  Simons  and  others. 

One  of  these,  William  E.  Sayre,  was  for  many  years 
respected  as  one  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  the  township, 
•holding  important  offices  during  the  most  of  the  time 
of  his  residence  therein.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Har- 
riet Lovett,  January  3,  1839,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hin- 
ton,  of  Chicago.  Of  Mrs.  William  E.  Sayre  an  histor- 
ical address,  delivered  in  1881,  at  an  old  settlers'  mcct- 
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ing,  speaks  as  follows,  and  the  language  met  with  very 
general  approval  : 

"  Mrs.  Sayre.  now  living,  was  one  of  the  wonderful 
women  of  that  generation.  She  was  one  of  those  wiry 
workers  who  never  tire,  never  wear  out  .  who  baked  the 
best  bread,  got  out  her  Monday  s  washing  earliest,  and 
knitted  more  pairs  of  Stockings  per  dav.  beside,  doing 
her  housework,  than  any  other  woman'in  the  land." 

Martin  N.  Kimbell,  also  mentioned  as  coming  to  the 
township  in  1X36,  was  one  of  the  wirv  and  muscular 
workers  of  thoseearly  days.  During  the  years  183)  and 
1838,  Mr.  Kimbell  furnished  Chicago  with  about  live 
hundrtd  tons  of  hay  eacli  year,  at  $3.00  per  ton.  Since 
then  he  has  furnished  as  much  as  one  thousand  tons  per 
year.  For  some  years  cutting  and  curing  hav  was  the 
main  branch  of  farming  carried  on  in  this  township  east 
of  Union  Ridge  ;  but  this  was  not  from  any  lack  of 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  earlv  settlers.  '  It  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  lowness  and  Icvelness  of  the  prai- 
rie, combined  with  want  of  drainage.  A  few  of  the 
main  farmers  of  the  early  days  were  Daniel  Booth,  |ohn 
Rutherford,  Robert  Robinson,  Israel  (*.,  and  Gustavus 
V.  Smith,  and  James  Jaqncs.  Oats  ami  corn  were  the 
principal  crops.  Gardening  was  commenced  in  1S  37 
by  George  N.  Powell  and  M  N.  Kimbell,  forming  a 
copartnership,  and  employing  about  nine  men  during 
the  summer  season.  For  a  number  of  vears  Mr.  Kim- 
l>cll  visited  almost  every  family  in  Chicago  every  morn- 
ing—during  the  early  season,  with  lettuce,  onions  and 
radishes,  and  later,  with  other  garden  products. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Kimbell's  early  experience 
it  is  related  that  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
wolves  to  visit  Ins  yard,  and  that  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions Mr.  Kimbell  attempted  to  chase  a  wolf  off  his 
premises  with  a  pitchfork,  when  the  wolf  turned  u.x.n 
him  and  chased  him  back  to  his  house.  Mr.  Kimbell's 
horse-barn  covers  a  portion  of  the  old  Indian  trail  north- 
west from  Uncago.  which  trail  was  followed  by  travel 
for  some  years,  but  in  order  to  make  the  road  straiyhter 
ditches  were  dug,  directing  travel  between  them,  and 
thus  Milwaukee  Avenue  originated,  over  winch  Captain 
Manccl  I  alcott  claimed  his  wagon  to  have  been  the 
first  to  pass,  as  far  as  where  Chester  Dickinsons  house 
thoughl'of '  ^  bef°re  Milwaukce  Avenue  was 

The  following  account  of  the  laving  out  of  Milwau- 
kee Avenue is  substantially  the  same  as  that,  given  by 

"  PreSC"1  °"e  "  ,he  CnnmWoneii 
There  w-as  a  crooked  wagon  track  leading  from  Kin- 
..e  Street  through  Jefferson,  the  western  part  of  Nile" 
and  through  Northfieid  toward  Deerfield.  livery  setEr 
in  makmg  his  way  across  the  prairie,  was  accusu.med  to 
take  a  cwlr6e  to  gu|t  mmsdf>  .  (  ^ 

o  es  andwag.u.  ruts  anclas  a  consequence  it  S. 
times  happened  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  tracks  ran 
parallel  to  each  other.  When  mads  were  good  the  time 
quired  to  get  to  Chicago  and  back  from  North  eld 
was  four  days;  when  the  mads  were  muddv  nearly 
doub  e  lhat  ume  was  an(J  .n  "f  the 

&pSZS* mo,uhs  whcn  ^  ™ f«  ^ 

?''aS  W:  Sherman-  a  prominent  settler  of  Northfieid 

Sis,?  P,l,,on  10  the,  L^*°™  to  have  that  roadS 

Asa  F irZ  SUrVCyet'-  rhV  peti,ion  »;ls  S'antecl.  and 
road  }  lrUS  CntrUStcd  wi,h  t,,c  surveying  of  the 

Geor^^plu^'r'1",1  ™?l.K]ntic  Strcet  in  ChiOKO. 
ueorge  N.  Powell,  who  had  then  already  a  hotel  feinW 
that  the  road  might  not  be  located  past  fas  [Soffit? 


ness,  raised  a  flag  and  informed  the  surveying  partv  that 
if  they  could  strike  that  flag  with  the  line  of  their'road. 
a  good  dinner,  with  the  best  wine  and  whisky,  would  be 
ready  for  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived.  There  was 
never  quicker  or  better  work  done  in  the  history  of  en- 
gineering, than  that  between  Kinzie  Street  and  that  flag 
Mr.  Powell  made  good  his  promise,  and  the  hoys  had  a 
splendid  repast.  His  whisky  was  straight,  and  a  supply 
sufficient  to  last  to  Chester  Dickinson's  house  was  taken 
in.  and  this,  we  presume,  accounts  for  the  straight  line 
of  Milwaukce  Avenue  to  that  point.  Here  some  scoun- 
drel must  have  got  some  crooked  whisky  into  the  sur- 
veying party,  for  the  road  runs  zig  zag'frorn  there  tu 
the  northern  line  of  Northfieid  and  into  I.ake  Coumv. 

Benjamin  Lupton  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  Somewhat  later  came  William  West 
from  England,  where  he  had  left  his  promised  future 
bride  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Lupton "s  visit  to  En- 
gland, Mr.  West,  so  the  story  goes,  sent  by  him  money 
to  pay  the  passage  of  his  affianced  to  America.  But 
instead  of  bringing  her  over  that  she  might  become  Mrs. 
West,  he  brought  her  over  as  Mrs.  Benjamin  I.upton, 

Laomi  Butterficld,  one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers, 
was  about  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  event, 
found  dead  in  the  school  house  on  Elston  road.  The 
supposition  was  that  his  death  was  caused  by  too  freely 
imbibing  the  contents  of  a  jug  which  was  found  empty 
by  his  side  after  his  death,  and  which  remained  un- 
touched in  the  house  for  weeks.  In  those  early  days, 
the  habit  of  drinking  malt  and  distilled  liquors  was 
much  more  general  than  at  present,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered so  unresectable,  and  when  one  of  the  settlers 
came  home  from  Chicago,  his  team  finding  its  own 
way,  or  driven  by  a  neighbor,  he  himself  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  some  intoxicant  to  be  of  any  use  as  a 
guide,  his  family  and  friends  joked  him  next  morning 
about  coming  home  the  night  before  "  rather  fresh,'' 
and  when  he  became  sober  he  was  in  precisely  as  good 
standing  in  the  community  as  before. 

Abram  Gale  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  JerTrr- 
son  Township.  He  arrived  from  New  York  City  in 
Chicago  May  22,  1835,  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  two 
sons.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  Charles  Chapman 
erecting  a  two-story  building  on  the  north  part  of  the 
lot  upon  which  the  Marine  Bank  afterward  stood.  H. 
O.  McGcc  occupied  a  portion  of  the  first  story  of  this 
building  for  a  grocery,  and  Mrs.  Gale,  ujwn  the  arrival 
Of  her  stock  of  goods  from  New  York,  opened  in  the 
other  part  of  the  first  story  the  first  millinery  store  in 
Chicago.  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  g-rfxk 
Mr.  and  Mrs. Gale  and  family  put  up  at  the  Green  Tree 
Tavern,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  l.ake  and  Canal 
streets.  But  Mrs.  Gale  declared,  one  Saturday,  that 
she  would  not  remain  in  that  tavern  another  night. » 
notwithstanding  a  shower  of  rain  was  falling,  Mr.  (-ale 
moved  his  family  into  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Wells  streets,  in  which  there  was  one  com- 
fortable room  and  a  pantry  finished  off,  but  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  house  the  floor  had  been  torn  Dp.  "J* 
next  morning,  Sunday,  Mr.  Gale  laid  the  floor  in  the 
remaining  j>ortions  of  the  building,  put  the  house  in 
order,  and  had  company  to  tea  that  night. 

One  morning  in  the  following  December  Mr.  tiale 
met  a  man  who  had  made  a  claim  on  the  ridge  where 
Galewood  is  now  located.  With  this  man  Mr.  L>al<: 
made  a  bargain  for  this  claim,  and  when  the  'am'*''j 
Jefferson  were  sold  in  183S,  got  a  title  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres.  He  at  once  made  a  contract  with  a 
carpenter  to  put  up  the  frame  of  a  house  i8*34  fc€t '" 
size,  for  $75.  Soon  after;.'  is  Mr.  Gale  had  some  trouble 
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with  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  tried  to  get  his  claim 
away  from  him,  and  in  consequence  of  this  trouble  he 
employed  a  ditcher  to  dig  a  ditch  all  round  his  claim, 
and  in  1837  and  1838  this  ditch  was  dug,  at  a  cost  of 
about  §400.  At  the  time  of  taking  up  this  claim  there 
were  about  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  trees  upon  it, 
only  one  of  which  is  now  standing.  Upon  proceeding 
to  plow  certain  portions  of  the  claim,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  was  full  of  roots  hi  trees  which  had 
been  prevented  from  growing  by  previous  annual  prairie 
fires,  and  Mr.  Gale  wisely  decided  to  withdraw  the  plow, 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fires,  and  permit  the  trees 
to  grow.  The  result  is  that  now  at  Galewood,  a  small 
hamlet  situated  on  his  farm,  there  is  a  fine  grove  of 
trees,  comprising  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres.  Upon  this 
farm  Mr.  Gale  lived  until  within  a  few  years,  when  he 
removed  to  the  home  of  his  son,  E.  O.  Gale,  at  Oak 
Park,  where  he  still  lives  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 

Among  other  early  settlers  who  came  to  this  township 
within  the  next  few  years,  were  George  N.  Powell,  who 
came  in  1835;  S.  S.  Abbott  and  John  Anderson,  in 
1836  ;  John  Robinson  in  1S37  ;  Edward  Simons  in 
1S3S  ;  Richard  V.  Spittings  and  Leighton  Turner  in 
1840;  E.  B.  Sutherland  in  1841  ;  Abel  Kay  in  1842  ; 
D.  L.  Roberts  and  William  P.  Gray  in  1S44,  and  Ches- 
ter Dickinson  in  1S46.  Most  of  these  have  been  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  history  of  the  township  in 
various  ways,  as  will  appear  as  this  sketch  proceeds.  A 
number  of  them  kept  hotels  at  different  times,  among 
them  George  W.  Powell,  S.  S.  Abbott  and  I>.  L.  Rob- 
erts, The  latter,  who  came  to  the  township  in  1 844, 
purchased  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
of  land,  and  the  tavern  stand  of  Elijah  Wentworth, 
at  the  village  of  Jefferson.  This  tavern  was  a  Mock 
house  two  stories  high.  The  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  included  all  of  the  original  village  of  Jefferson, 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Section  9,  forty  acres  in 
Section  16,  twenty-eight  acres  lay  northwest  of 
the  Indian  boundary  line  ;  and  the  balance  was  in  the 
timber  to  the  eastward  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River.  Mr.  Roberts  kept  this  hotel  from  1844  to 
185 1,  when  he  leased  it,  moved  to  Chicago,  and  kept 
the  United  States  hotel  until  1853,  when  he  was  burned 
out.  He  then  returned  to  Jefferson,  Imught  out  the 
Itssee,  and  kept  the  old  Wentworth  hotel  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  he  closed  it  up     In  1864  Mr.  Roberts  died. 

The  post-office  was  established  in  1S45,  E.  B.  Suth- 
erland being  the  first  Postmaster.  In  1S46  Chester 
Dickinson  became  Postmaster,  having  purchased  the 
land  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  the  house  in  which  the 
post-office  was  kept,  which  Mr.  Sutherland  had  built  in 
1841.  Of  the  land  Mr.  Sutherland  had  a  bond  for  a 
deed.  What  was  in  Lot  12  sold  for  §1 2.00  per  acre 
in  1841,  and  that  in  Lot  n  for  $11.00  per  acre 
in  1846.  In  1840  Mr.  M.  N.  Kimbcll,  George  N.  Pow- 
ell, anil  Edward  Simons  were  appointed  to  appraise  the 
school  section  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and  they 
fixed  the  price  at  from  §4.00  to  $12.00  per  acre,  the 
high  price  being  put  upon  and  realized  for  lot  twelve 
on  account  of  its  being  on  the  ridge,  and  a  good  place 
for  a  hotel,  which  Mr.  Sutherland  started  and  kept  until 
he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Sutherland  built  the 
brick  house  in  which  Mr.  Dickinson  now  resides,  in  the 
year  1843.  In  this  house  there  was  a  bar-room,  in  which 
meetings  and  elections  were  held  for  many  years. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  already 
quoted  from,  expresses  very  neariy,  if  not  the  exact  truth 
with  reference  to  the  topics  to  which  it  refers: 

"At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  original  settle- 


ment was  there  much  of  either  incident  or  romance. 
These  old  settlers  had  no  time  to  fritter  away  upon  in- 
vestigations into  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft,  nor  did 
they  trouble  themselves  much  with  disputations  upon 
revealed  religion.  Of  politics,  they  knew  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  President,  and  that  was  enough  for  them 
to  know.  They  had  no  use  for  law.  nor  for  lawyers. 
Every  man  and  every  community  had  a  law  suited  to 
the  emergency  ;i*  it  arose,  whether  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  assumpsit  or  forcible  detainer.  Not  until  the  vil- 
lage was  incorporated  under  the  general  law,  was  it  in- 
habited by  either  lawyer,  doctor  or  minister,  and  even 
now  1881  neither  of  these  very  exc  ellent  professions 
can  secure  more  than  a  precarious  subsistence." 

One  reason  perhaps  for  this  apathy  so  far  as  it  ex- 
isted with  reference  to  politics,  was  that  there  were  very 
few  officers  to  be  elected.  Until  1S50,  when  the  town  of 
Jefferson  was  organized,  the  congressional  township  of 
Jefferson  was  included  in  two  voting  precincts.  Chicago 
and  Monroe.  Chicago  precinct  comprised  North  and 
West  Chicago,  Lake  View  and  the  east  half  of  the  town- 
ship of  Jefferson,  or  that  part  of  it  east  of  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Monroe  precinct  comprised  the  west  half  of 
Jefferson  Township,  Lcydcn  Township,  and  a  portion 
of  Maine.  In  this  precinct  the  voting  place  was  at 
Higgin's  Tavern,  west  of  the  Dcsplaines,  on  the  State 
Road  to  Miller's  Grove  in  the  north  part  of  I.eyden  Town- 
ship. 'The  precinct  officers  consisted  of  two  Constables 
and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  Monroe  precinct  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Justices  of  tins  Peace, 
from-time  to  time:  William  E.  Sayre,  for  a  number  of 
years;  Manccl  Talcott,  who  lived  at  Park  Ridge  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  there;  Jesse  Everett  and  W.  L, 
T-unlap.  'The  names  of  some  of  the  Constables  were 
Samuel  Hummel  and  John  S.  Everett.  The  electors 
also  voted  for  County  Assessors,  and  for  general  State 
and  National  officers. 

'The  following  incident,  related  in  the  language  of 
the  address  from  which  quotation  has  already  been  made, 
is  vouched  for  as  authority  by  old  and  reliable  settlers 
who  remember  the  facts  and  are  still  living: 

"As  the  presidential  election  of  1844  approached, 
politics  began  to  be  discussed  a  little,  though  the  peo- 
ple were  still  averse  to  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  As  a  specimen  of  the  general  apathy  we  re- 
late the  story  of  Hiram  Sanford  and  a  Mr.  Everett,  who 
were  the  only  persons  present  at  one  of  the  primaries. 
Sanford  was  chosen  chairman  upon  the  motion  of  Ev- 
erett, and  Everett  was  unanimously  elected  secretary 
upon  the  motion  of  Sanford.  When  Everett  came  to 
make  out  the  credentials  for  the  elected  delegate  he 
therein  recited  that  at  a  large  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Monroe  precinct,  etc.  '  Hold  on,* 
said  Sanford,  'don't  overdo  this  thing — state  facts.' 
'  Whv,'  saiil  Everett  to  Sanford,  who  weighed  over  three 
hundred  pounds, 'ain't  you  large?'  'Yes,'  said  San- 
ford. 'Well,  ain't  I  respectable?*  '  That's  decidedly 
mixed."  said  Sanford;  and  it  was,  for  Everett  was  not 
considered  as  exactly  worthy  of  immediate  translation 
for  his  good  qualities."  But  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  respectability  of  a  portion 
of  the  meeting,  the  credentials  of  both  gentlemen  were 
made  out,  and  duly  presented  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  soon  afterward. 

But  if  little  interest  was  awakened  by  political  affairs 
in  precinct  times,  a  change  came  over  the  people  after 
the  organization  of  the  township  in  1850.  More  offices 
were  created,  and  the  competition  for  the  possession  of 
them  was  more  earnest  and  animated.  More  of  the 
public  money  was  to  be  expended  in  internal  improve- 
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merits,  especially  in  the  laying  out  and  grading  up  of 
streets,  avenues' and  boulevards,  the  planting  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  the  development  of  district 
and  high  schools. 

The  township  when  organized  corresponded  in  ter- 
ritory to  Congressional  Township  40  north,  Range  13 
east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian.  Under  Ihe  general 
organization  act  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
divide  the  county  into  townships.  These  commission- 
ers were  :  W.  I,.  Church,  1'hilo  Winched  and  Stephen 
Rexford.  After  traveling  through  the  countv  anil  con- 
versing with  the  inhabitants  with  reference  to  boundary 
lines  and  names  preferred  for  the  townships,  a  meeting 
was  called  at  Chester  Dickinson's  house.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  name  Monroe  Township  was  selected  and  sent 
to  Springfield  as  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  it  was 
found  that  this  name  had  already  been  granted  to  an- 
other township,  hence  another  meeting  was  called  to 
select  another  name.  At  this  meeting  there  were  pres- 
ent about  twelve  of  the  citizens — among  them  :  M.  N. 
Kimbell,  William  P.  Gray,  Edward  Simons,  Chester 
Dickinson,  David  L.  Roberts,  Zina  Bvington,  S.  S. 
Abbott  and  Major  Noble.  M.  N.  Kimbeil  proposed  the 
name  Jefferson,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
forwarded  to  Springfield.  Hence  "  Jefferson  "  became 
the  name  of  the  township. 

The  first  election  after  the  organization  of  the 
township  was  held  at  the  house  of  Chester  Dickinson 
April  2,  1850.  The  first  vote  was  for  Moderator  of  the 
meeting.  For  this  office  George  Merrill  had  ten  votes, 
Martin  N.  Kimbell  four  and  D.  L  Roberts  one.  For 
Clerk  of  the  meeting  D.  L.  Roberts  had  seventeen  votes, 
and  was  elected.  A  vote  was  then  taken  for  Overseers 
of  Highways  and  pound  masters.  It  was  then  voted 
that  cattle  and  horses,  except  stallions,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large  between  April  1  and  Novemlier  1 
of  each  year.  Hogs  and  sheep  were  nut  permitted  to 
run  at  large,  under  a  penally  of  $1.00  per  head  for  hogs 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  head  for  sheep,  the  penalties 
to  go  into  the  general  fund.  It  was  also  voted  that  a 
rail  fence  four  and  a  half  feet  high  should  be  considered 
a  Sufficient  fence,  and  that  a  ditch  and  bank,  or  a  ditch, 
bank  and  sod,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  rail  fence  four 
and  a  half  feel  high,  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  fence. 
The  result  of  the  election  for  officers  was,  that  Martin 
N.  Kimbell  was  elected  Supervisor  by  fifty-two  votes, 
to  eighteen  for  David  I..  Roberts.  Robert  J.  Edbrooke 
was  elected  Town  Clerk  by  sixtv-seven  vote's,  to  one  for 
John  H.  Butterlield.  Russell  Morton  was  elected  As- 
sessor by  forty-eight  votes,  to  twenty  for  William  E. 
Sayre.  Alexander  Clark  was  elected  Collector  by  thirty- 
five  votes,  to  twenty-nine  for  C  yrus  M.  Allen  and  five 
for  John  H.  Butterlield.  George  Merrill  was  elected 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  by  forty  votes,  to  eight  for  F.llis 
Smalleyand  one  for  Chester  Dickinson.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Commissioners  of  Highways  : 
Daniel  Booth  by  sixty-nine  votes,  Major  Noble  by  sixty- 
eight  and  Chester  Dickinson  bv  thirty-seven',  while 
Charles  R.  Ball  had  twenty-seven  votes,  Russell  Morton 
four  and  David  Edwards  one.  For  Constable,  John  H. 
Hutterficld  had  forty-seven  votes  and  was  elected.  Alex- 
ander Clark  and  Cyrus  M.  Allen  had  each  thirty-five, 
.dexander  McMlUen  had  seven,  Charles  S.  Perry  two 
and  hllis  Smalley  one.  The  board,  consisting  of  George 
Merrill  Moderator,  and  David  L.  Roberts,  clerk,  de- 
cided that,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Clark  and  Cyrus  M 
Allen,  each  of  whom  had  the  same  number  of  votes  for 
Constable,  they  had  no  power  to  act.  For  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Israel  G.  Smith  had  forty-two  vote's  and  Will- 
tarn  P.  Gray  thirty-seven,  both  being  elected,  while 


George  Merrill  had  twenty-three  votes,  Niram  Sanford 
twenty-three  and  George  N.  Powell  four.  On  the  isi 
of  May,  1850,  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose 
the  legal  voters  elected  by  acclamation  Overseers  n( 
Highways,  as  follows  :  SamOel  S.  Stickney  for  Disthci 
No.  1  ;  Major  Noble  for  No.  2  ;  John  II  Butterlield, 
No.  3  ;  James  Daniels,  No.  4;  David  L  Roberts, No. 5; 
James  M.  Washburn,  No.  6  ;  Alexander  McMillcn,  No. 
7  ;  John  Rutherford,  No.  8 ;  Russell  Morton,  No.  9. 
It  was  then  voted  to  raise  by  taxation  $150,  to  be  ex- 
|iended  on  bridges  and  plank  roads,  and  that  §jco  be 
similarly  raised,  to  meet  any  other  expenses  that  might 
be  required.  Cyrus  M.  Allen  then  received  fifteen  votes 
for  Constable  to  one  vote  for  Ellis  Smalley.  and  thus 
the  election  of  town  officers  was  made  complete. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
ways was  held  April  16,  1850.  at  the  house  of  Chester 
Dickinson,  the  object  being  to  divide  the  township  up 
into  road  districts,  but  having  no  plat  of  the  township 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  design.  Their  sec- 
ond meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Major  Noble, 
at  which  the  township  was  divided  into  nine  districts/as 
follows:  District  No.  1,  embraced  Sections  1.2  and  3  . 
No.  2,  Sections  No.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  23,  *4.  J5-tne 
east  half  of  22,  and  the  cast  half  of  26;  No.  3-Sections 
No.  4,  s.  the  north  half  of  Sections  8  and  9;  No.  4— »" 
of  the  Caldwell  Reservation  in  Jefferson ;  No.  5-Sec- 
tions  16,  17,  18,  the  south  half  of  Sections  7,  8,  9:  No. 
6—  Sections  35,  36,  and  west  half  of  26;  No.  7— Sec 
tions  J 1,  27,  28,  33,  34,  and  the  west  half  of  21 :  No. J 
— Sections  19,  20,  29,  30,  31  and  32  ;  No.  9— Section  6 
and  the  west  half  of  Section  7. 

The  first  road  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Highways  was  on  May  10,  1850.  It  was  four  rods  wide, 
ami  began  at  southwest  corner  of  Section  20,  and  ran 
east  on  the  section  line  between  Sections  20  and  19,  n 
and  28,  22  and  27,  and  thence  between  Sections  23  m 
26,  13.44  links  to  the  center  of  the  plank  road,  "which 
bears  S.  50"  E.  with  a  variation  of  7"  30'  east."  And 
on  the  same  day  a  road  was  directed  to  be  bid 
commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Section  io.  and 
running  north  along  the  west  line  of  Section  10  to  the 
quarter  comer,  thence  east  50-100  chains;  thence  north 
parallel  with  the  west  line  of  said  Section  10,  3o,l.-rhain> 
to  a  black  oak  five  inches  in  diameter;  thence  north  ]i 
west  s  chains  to  a  black  oak  six  inches  in  diameter, 
bearing  north  is1.-0  east,  distant  53  links— this  Wt  ■ 
on  the  Indian  boundary  line  ;  thence  north  3*  *,e5t 
1S.40  chains  to  the  corner  of  S.  S.  Abbott's  land:  theno- 
north  60°  west  along  S.  S.  Abbott's  line  14.3* 
the  southwest  corner  of  said  Abbott's  Wj** 
north  32 '  ,°  east  along  the  west  line  of  Abbott  *  tod 
18.37  chains  ;  thence  north  250  west  along  a  cart  rm 
5.75  chains  ;  thence  north  60°  west  43-1°  ° * 

center  of  the  road  running  from  Carpenters  bndgtto 
Gross  Point,  variation  50  30'  east.  This  mad  to  « 
four  rods  wide.  Other  roads  were  authored  tube  WO 
out  on  May  10  and  11,  July  2,  3,  8.  9  and  *\ tor 
ber  16  and  December  17  in  this  year.  °"  7s' "*i 
date  the  Commissioners  of  Highways  of  botk  jw^" 

the  house  of  OK** 
Dickinson,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  tW»  "J 
between  the  two  townships,  and  divided  it  so  'j1^, 


and  Leyden  townships,  met  at 

and^^ided  it  so  that 
north  half  of  said  line  belonged  to  the  town  of  L 
den,  and  the  south  half  to  the  town  of  JC"C!?",J'  nJJ* 
on  this  same  day.  Supervisors  N.  H.  Bolles,  M.  • 
lap  and  Samuel  E.  Ferris  made  a  decision  aSa'n*jon. 
laying  out  of  a  road,  as  authorized  by  the  t  om!n'^tDe 
er's  of  Highways,  running  from  the  plank  road I 
corner  of  Sections  1 5  and  20  cast  along  the  line  btt» 
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said  sections  to  the  east  corner  thereof,  thence  east 
along  the  line  between  Sections  14  and  13,  88  chains  to 
the  center  of  the  east  Milwaukee  road. 

The  result  of  the  first  election  in  the  township  is 
given  in  full,  the  names  oT.  and  number  of  votes  cast 
for  the  defeated  candidates  being  given,  as  well  as  those 
of  and  for  the  successful  candidates.  Hereafter  only  the 
names  of  and  votes  for  the  officers  elected  will  be  given, 
and  the  classification  will  be  based  on  the  officers  elected, 
instead  of  on  the  time  of  election. 

Otrrstrrs  of  Highways.  District  No.  1. — E.  ('. 
Parker,  1851  ;  Lawrence  thistle,  1S52,  1853,  1854; 
Thomas  Freestone,  1S50  ;  Lawrence  Chistle,  1856  ; 
Isaiah  Van  lirocklan,  1857;  Lawrence  Chistle,  1858  ; 
Jacob  G.  Bishop,  1859,  i860;  Lawrence  Chistle.  1861  ; 
L.  Turner,  1862  ;  John  Boclker,  1863:    L.  Turner, 

1864  ;  John  Ahrens,  1865  ;  John  Halcow.  1866,  1867  ; 
C.tistaff  l'eterson,  1S68  ;  Joseph  Chistle.  1869;  distaff 
Peterson,  1870. 

District  No.  2. — Joseph  Bickerdike,  1851  ;  Alexan- 
der Clark  1852,  1853;  Major  Noble,  1854;  Joseph 
Bickerdike,  1855  ;  Albert  Harding.  1856  ;  Joseph  Clark. 
1857  ;  William  "Wright,  1858  :  William  Breth,  1859; 
Abel  Kay.  i860  ;  G.  N.  Bickerdike,  1861  ;  C.  T.  Her- 
bert, 1862  ;  Joseph  Clark,  1863  ;  C.  T.  Herbert,  1864  ; 
Nels  Sutler,  1865  ;  Major  Noble,  1866  ;  Joseph  Bick- 
erdike, 1867  ;  Major  Noble,  1868  ;  Richard  V.  Spikings, 
1869.  1870. 

District  No.  3. — Richard  Townsend,  185  1  ;  Samuel 
Coe,  1852;  Nathan  Squires,  1S53  ;  Thomas.  Vervat, 
1854,18*5;  Richard  Townsend.  1S56  ;  Thomas  Bur- 
kill.  185V;  Henry  Moisely,  1858;  Frederick  Wendt, 
1S59;  Thomas  Carter,  t86o,  1861;  Frederick  Wendt, 
1862  ;  Joseph  Nelson,  1863,   1864  ;  Thomas  lUirkill, 

1865  ;  C.  Luther,  1X66  ;  Joseph  Kay,  1867;  Henry 
Hubbard,  1868  ;  John  Kay,  1869,  1S70. 

District  No.  4. — S.  S.  Abbott,  1851  ;  Owen  Keef. 
1.852.  1853;  S.  S.  Abbott,  1854;  Owen  Keef,  1855  ;  S. 
S.  Abbott,  1856 ;  Owen  Keef,  1857,  1858 ;  Patrick 
Arthur,  1859.  i860,  1S61  ;  S,  S.  Abbott,  1862  ;  Henry 
Adams,  1863  ;  J.  Keef,  1864  ;  S.S.Abbott,  1865  ;  Pat- 
rick Arthur,  1866;  John  Primrose,  1S67  ;  P.  Larsen, 
186S  ;  Doc  Mercerau,  1869  ;  Gustaff  Nelson,  1870. 

District  No.  5. — Niram  Sanford,  1851  ;  Franklin 
Dickerman,  1852;  Philip  Townsend,  1853:  Am<*  J. 
Snell.  1854:  D.  L.  Roln-rts,  1855  :  Amos  J.Snell,  1856  ; 
Brockman  Hopkins,  1S57-5S;  Amos  J.  Snell,  1859  ;  D. 
L.  Rotierts.  ,860;  Charles  Peters,  1 86 1  ;  C.  W.  Kelly, 
1862;  William  Mvers.  1863;  B.  Hopkins.  1S64.  1S65, 
1866;  S.  S.  Abbott,  1867;  Charles  Peters,  1868-69  ; 
Levi  Walsh,  1870. 

District  No.  6.— William  McKey.  1S51  ;  George  Mer- 
rill, 1852  ;  Henry  Vanatta,  1853  ;  George  Merrill, 
1854;  Henrv  Vanatta,  1855;  Mr.  Crowley,  1856; 
George  Merrill,  1857  ;  John  Conroy,  1858;  Henry  Va- 
natta, r8s9-6o;  John  Murray,  1861  ;  D.  Jennings, 
1862,1863-64;  L.  C.  Maidens,  1865;  Henry  Vanatta, 
1S66-6S;  D.  Jennings.  1869;  Michael  Moran,  1870. 

District  No.  7.— William  Brown,  1S51;  David 
Edwards,  1852,  1853;  William  P.  Gray,  1854,  1855, 
1S56;  John  Gray,  1857-58 ;  R.  J.  Edbrooke.  1859, 
i860  ;  C.  Dickinson,  1S61  ;  D.  Edwards,  1862;  Zina 
Byington,  186^.  1864;  John  Voss,  1865,  1866;  John 
Gray,  1867  ;  William  Wendland,  1868,  1869,  1870. 

District  No.  S.— Daniel  Booth.  185 1  ;  John  Robin- 
son. 1852  ;  John  Rutherford.  1853  ;  Henry  Cookson, 
1854  j  William  E.  Sayre,  1S55  ;  William  Chappell,  1856  ; 
William  E.  Sayre,  1857  ;  Daniel  Booth.  1S58  ;  George 
Verscma,  iSs'9,  1S60;  James  Jaques,  1S61,  1862, 
Thomas  Rutherford,  lS6j,  ,864.  ;  Daniel  Booth,  1865  j 


Thomas  Rutherford,  1866,  1S67  ;  Daniel  Booth,  1S68  ; 
Thomas  Rutherford,  1869;  Joseph  Titley,  1870. 

District  No.  9. — John  Robinson,  1851;  William 
Sporleder,  1852  ;  Edward  Brown,  1853;  G.  V.  Smith, 
1854  ;  John  Robinson,  1855,  1856,  1857  ;  George 
Drake,  1858;  D.  M.  Woodard,  1859;  William  Spor- 
leder, i860  ;  John  Robinson,  1S61  ;  William  Sporleder, 
1862  ;  Abram  Rundle,  1863  ;  I.  Lcveninsk;  1864  ;  J. 
K.  Barry,  1865  ;  John  Robinson.  1866  ;  J.  K.  Barry, 
1867  :  Fred  Lipp,  1S68  ;  T.  H.  Seymore,  1869,  1870. 

District  No.  10. — Rees  Eaton.  1853;  Lewis  Money, 
1S54  ;  C.  R.  Brown,  1S55-56  ;  Niram  Sanford,  1857  ; 

B.  'S.  Chcever,  1858-59;  I.  G.  Smith,  i860;  Henry 
Sople,  1S61-63,  1864  ;  C.  R,  Brown,  1865  ;  A.  Dunning, 
1866  :  Joseph  She  an,  1867  ;  Thomas  Grant,  1868  ;  A. 
Dunning,  1S69  ;  Michael  McDonald.  1870. 

District  No.  11— M.  N.  Kimhell,  1853  ;  Edward 
Simons,  1854-55  ;  M.  N.  Kimhell.  1S56-57  ;  William 
Buftinjiton,  1858-60;  Kdward  Simons,  1861  ;  I.  I''. 
Powell,  1862  ;  William  H.  Powell,  1863-64  ;  Edward 
Simons,  Jr.,  1865  ;  William  H.  Powell,  1866-67  :  John 
Hise,  1868  ;  Edward  Simons,  Jr.,  1S69  ;  William  H. 
Powell,  1870. 

District  No.  12. — Thomas  Freestone,  1859;  L.  A. 
Budlong,  1S60;  G.  B.  Smith,  1861  ;  L.  Maher,  1S62  ; 
L.  A.  Budlong,  1S63-64  ;  Daniel  Downing,  1865  : 
Squire  Dingee,  1S66-67  ;  'Thomas  Freestone,  186S  ; 
Robert  Lecsley,  1S69  ;  Thomas  Freestone,  1870. 

List  of  Sufenisors.  with  date  of  election  and  vote  in 
parenthesis  cast  for  the  successful  candidate  : — George 
Merrill  in  1851  44  .  iSS2  (59);  W.  P.  Grav.  1853. 
(64),  1857  ,-)•  .858(90,1859  ,05  ,  1S67  (131),  1868 
(232;  1869  (166  .  1870  :— '  ;  Daniel  Booth.  1854  .'46). 
165  52  ;  William  E.  Sayre.  1856  (65);  Robert  J. 
Edbrooke,  i860  119).  1S61  1117,1862(104.1863 
125  .  1S64  134),  1865   106  ,  1866  114). 

Tevm  Clerks.  —  Robert  J.  Edbrooke,  1851  So  , 
1852  (77  ,  1S53  1131,  1854(66),  1855  sr.  1856  124), 

1 8=; 7  —  ,  1858  151  ,  1S59  (192  ;  J.  F.  Merchant,  1S60 
156,1861  125.  1S63  1154),  1864  1228,  1865(196), 
1866(226  ;  George  C.  Klclun.  1S62  99  ;  D.  L.  Rob- 
erts, 1867  230);  Henry  Hubbard,  1868  1240);  N.  F. 
Corbet t,  1869  162  ;  G.  L  Gray,  1870  ( — ). 

Assessors. — Joseph  Bickerdike.  1851  7L,  1854  40). 
1S58  (92  ;  Daniel  Booth,  1852  69  ,  1855  1 66  ,  1859  1 19); 
Niram  Sanford,  1853  113);  John  Robinson.  1S56  (78  , 
1864  125  ;  Clark  Runvon,  1857  (— );  S.  S.  Abbott, 
1S60  151,  1861  ,125,  1862  1107),  1863  1149,  1865 
(118,1866  (226:,  1867  (230,  1868  (224,  1869  1641; 
Frank  D.  Wulff,  1870  (-). 

Collectors.— Alexander  Clark.  1851  26);  Franklin 
Dickerman.  1S52  (34);  Lorin  McClenathan,  1853  (56); 
S.  S.  Abbott,  1854  45  ,  1856  63),  1S57  1—  ;  Frederick 
Townsend,  1855  (42';  E.  O.  Keef,  1858  164 ';  George 

C.  Miller,  1S59  74  ;  Brockman  Hopkins,  i860  (156, 
1861  1 1 25  1*862  94  ;  Charles  Peters,  1863  f86};  Will- 
iam Mvers,  1864(120),  1865  n  17  1.  1866  1157;;  Frank 

D.  Wulff,  1867  1130  ,  1868  1178  ,  1869  1145  ;  N.  A. 
Kinbery,  1870  ( — ). 

Commissioners  of  Higlnvaxs.—  \x\  1851,  S,  S.  Abbott 
80).  Charles  R.  Ball  ^72),  Alexander  McMillen  36  ; 
1852,  S.  S.  Abbott  72), William  E.  Sayre  71,  Israel  G. 
Smith.  47);  1855.  George  Merrill  112  ,  S.  S.  Abbott 
631.  William  E.  Sayre  56',  William  P.  Gray  (48);  Alex- 
ander Clark  471,  George  Merrill  371;  1855,  William  P. 
Gray  74  .  John  Rutherford  156  ,  John  Jenkins  52  ; 
1856,  Zina  Byington  1117,  Samuel  E.  Jackson  188  , 
James  Petts,  Jr.  (75);  1S57,  Zina  Byington,  Samuel  E. 
Jackson,  James  Petts,  Sr.;  1858,  William  E.  Sayre  195  , 
P,  >L  Wood.wa.rd.  (90),  Joseph  Clark  (01)]  1859,  David. 
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Jennings  (99),  John  Robinson  (180),  J.  G.  Bishop  (92); 
"i860,  William  E.  Sayre  (155).  M.  N.  Kiml>ell  (12S). 
Samuel  K.  Jackson  (116);  1861,  William  E.  Sayre  fi>$X 
M.  N.  Kimbell  (1*5),  Abel  Kay  (So  ;  1862.  Abet  Kay 
(169),  Samuel  K.  Jackson  (9.5  .  Patrick  Arthur  (791; 
1863,  Daniel  Booth  (61  ;  1864.  Samuel  E.  Jacksonf  13*); 
1865,  Clark  Runyon(ioi);  iS66,  William  E.  Sayre  (121); 
1867-68*  Clark  Roberts  (248};  1869,  William  E.  Sayre 
(104);  1870,  P.  S.  Peterson  ( — ). 

Constables. — 1851,  Charles  S.  Perry  146  ;  1852,  Jo- 
seph Burrows  (37);  1853,  I.orin  McClcnathan  (73), 
Major  Noble  (72);  1854*  James  Petts,  Jr.  (76;,  S.  S. 
Abbott  411;  1855,  Frederick  Townsend  ;j9  ;  J856,  E. 

0.  Keef  {89)5  1857,  Augustus  Uyington  ( — );  185S, 

1.  utz  Marsten  1  1 38 E.  ().  Keef  62  ;  i860,  B.  Hopkins 
(156  ;  1862,  li.  Hopkins  174  ,  David  Jennings  68  ; 
1863,  L.  C.  Maidens  50);  1864,  Theodore  Schultz  (81}; 
1S66,  William  Myers  219',  John  Primrose  :  1 13;  1867, 
Frank  D.  Wulff  (127);  186K,*  J.  W.  Kimbell  238:;  1869, 
Henry  Vanatta  (91);  1870,  Hugh  Smeltzer,  Thomas 
Freestone. 

Justices  the  Peace. — 1853,  Niram  Sanford  (59); 
1854,  J.  L.  Warner  (58  ,  William  P.  Gray  i'5»);  1855, 
David  L.  Roberts  (57)5  iS^S,  David  L.  Roberts  {1 13  , 
Daniel  Booth  ,  831;  1862,  T.  W.  Sampson  .  ioi  i,  Daniel 
Booth  Ss  .  1866,  II.  llf  .kins  824  ■  Daniel  Booth  22;  ; 
1868.  S.  S.  Abbott  1194  ;  1870,  Daniel  Booth,  L.  A. 
Bud  tbng. 

Oierseers  of  the  /W.— 1851,  Niram  Sanford  (41); 
1852,  Charles  R.  Ball  (43  ;  1S53,  Charles  R.  Ball  [53)5 

1854.  ;  1852.  I!-  Hopkins  ,41.    After  this  the 

Supervisors  were  ex-offkio  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Drainage  Commissioners. -— For  some  years  the  Com- 
missioners of  Highways  were  also  Drainage  Commis- 
sioners, but  in  1859  separate  officers  were  elected  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  keeping  the  drainage  of  the 
township  in  good  shape  Those  first  elected  to  this 
office  were:  In  1S59,  D.  M.  Woodward  (53),  Edward 
Dymond  53  ;  William  P.  Gray  .53  ;  1862,  B.  Hopkins 
f68),  William  E.  Sayre  (41),  D.  L.  Roberts  142);  1863, 
E-  Simons  861,  Orton  Huhlwrd  (88),  Augustus  Bving- 
ton  187  ;  1864.  M.  N.  Kimbell  (150),  Clark  Roberts 
1,150  ,  I.  G.  Smith  127  ;:  1865,  Herman  Legelker  (103), 
A.  J.  Snell  I021,  C.  Dickinson  (99);  1866,  D.  S.  Dun- 
ning 106),  H.  Vanatta  1108',  E.  G.  Merrill  1  108). 

The  town  organization  has  been  continued  since  the 
organization  of  the  village.  The  officers  have  been  as 
follows:  Supenisors —  William  P.  Gray,  from  1870  to 
1875;  Brockman  Hopkins,  from  1875  to  1879;  and 
Theodore  Schultz  from  1879  to  the  present  time. 
Assessor!— -S,  S.  Abbott,  1870;  F.  D.  Wulff,  from  1871 
to  his  death  in  1882;  William  Johnson,  from  1882  to 
the  present  time.  Colleetors—  Frank  D.  Wulff,  1870;  L. 
A.  Budlong,  1871;  Brockman  Hopkins,  from  1871  to 
1874;  William  Johnson,  from  1874  to  1880;  M  N 
Kimbell,  1881;  Daniel  Booth,  Jr.,  .882.  Clerk — D.  N. 
Kelscy,  1870;  Nicholas  B.  Hansen,  from  187 1  to  the 
present  lime. 

ThkTown  Hook.  —  Early  in  the  history  of  this 
township  the  necessity  was  felt  for  some  place  in  which 
to  hold  elections  and  to  conduct  the  public  business. 
Up  to  1S56  private  houses  were  used  for  these  purposes. 
At  the  annual  meeting  kild  April  1,  18^6,  on  motion  of 
M.  N.  Kimbell,  it  was  resolved  that  $2,^00  Ik-  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  town  house-.  The  vote  for 
the  resolution  was  fifty  to  forty-six  against  it.  On  the 
13th  of  the  following  December  a  special  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  town  house  site,  but 
it  was  voted  to  postpone  the  selection  until  the  next 
annual  meeting.    Town  house  trustees  were,  however, 


elected  to  secure  plans  and  specifications  for  a  town 
house  of  lumber,  and  also  to  procure  an  act  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  supply  any  lack  of  power  in  the  town  to  ai  t 
legally  in  the  premises.  The  trustees  elected  were  as  fol- 
lows, by  the  appended  vote  :  M.  N.  Kimbell  by  twenty- 
eight  votes,  Robert  J.  Edbrooke  twenty-five  and  David 
L.  Roberts  thirty-one.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  April  7, 
1857,  two  locations  for  the  proposed  town  house — one 
to  be  designated  the  "Center,"  was  proposed  by  John 
Gray,  the  other  to  Ik  designated  the  "  Ridge,"  proposed 
by  David  I..  Roberts — the  land  needed  to  be  donated 
by  Mr.  Gray  or  Mr.  Roberts,  upon  the  selection  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  township.  At  this  meeting  the  ques- 
tion was  voted  upon  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  that 
the  town  house  should  be  of  brick  anil  two  stories  high. 
Seven  hundred  dollars  additional  was  also  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  building  this  house.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  April  6,  1858,  $1,000  was  appropriated  "to  complete 
the  Town  House.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  the  Town 
House  was  $4,200.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  structure, 
20x35  fr*1  S'7C-  anfl 's  located  at  "  the  Center  of  the 
Town,"  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Jefferson.  A  safe  was  put 
in  it  in  1870,  "to  accommodate  the  clerk." 

After  the  first  election  of  trustees  of  the  town  house 
in  1856,  the  following  were  elected,  in  1857  :  John 
Gray,  Robert  f.  Edbrooke  and  Israel  G.  Smith.  In 
1S59  Chester  Dickinson  was  elected  trustee  by  72  votes; 
in  i860,  John  Grav,  by  141;  in  1 86 1,  Robert  J.  Ed- 
brooke, by  123;  in  1862,  Chester  Dickinson,  by  107  ; 
in  1863,  John  Gray,  by  59;  in  1864,  William  Dymond, 
by  99  ;  in  1865,  George  Dunlop,  by  80;  in  1866,  Ed- 
win Dimond,  by  113;  in  1S67,  John  Gray,  by  127:  in 
1S68,  George  Dunlop,  by  243;  in  1869,  John  Gray,  by 
260;  in  1870,  D.  S.  Dunning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
annual  appropriations  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  as 
it  may  indicate  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed on  them.  In  1850  at  the  first  annual  meeting. 
$150  was  appropriated.  In  1851.  $274  was  the  sum 
voted  upon,  but  this  amount  failed  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
for,  to  seventeen  against  it,  and  the  records  do  not  show 
that  any  amount  was  appropriated  that  year,  nor  in 
1852.  In  1853  $100  was  voted  to  be  expended  on  roads 
In  1 S54  no  amount  appears.  In  1 85 5  $375  was  agreed 
upon  as  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  roads,  etc..  $too 
on  the  telegraph  road,  $100  from  Carpenter's  bridge  to 
the  plank  road,  $100  from  Whisky  Point  to  Lovelts 
Ridge,  and  §75  on  the  Slough  Bridge  near  S.  S.  Stick- 
ney's.  In  1856  the  sum  appropriated  was  $400,  in 
1857,  $600;  in  1858,811,275;  in  1859.  $<.  100;  in  i860, 
§1.155;  in  1861,  $275,  but  little  being  done  this  year 
except  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair;  in  1862  and  1863 
no  monev  appears  to  have  been  raised  for  road  purposes; 
in  1864,  $4,500  was  voted  to  reimburse  those  who  sub- 
scribed toward  the  war  fund  for  filling  the  quota  of  the 
town,  which  probably  prevented  any  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges  that  year. 
There  is  no  data  on  this  subject  now  until  186S,  when 
$8,000  was  the  sum  agreed  upon.  In  1869  it  was  voted 
to  levy  a  tax  of  $1,500  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  North 
Branch  at  Albert  Street,  and  that  $6,000  should  be  ex- 
pended on  roads  and  bridges.  It  was  also  voted  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  November  2.  that  horses  and 
cattle  should  not  run  at  large  without  a  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  1870  $5,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  build  a  new  bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one  known  as  Finney's  bridge,  and  $3,000  voted  for 
general  road  and  bridge  purposes. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  when  certain  streets 
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were  authorize*!  to  he  laid  out  bv  the  Commissioner  of 
Highways.  On  June  7.  1870,  Huntington  Street  was 
Opened,  and  Jefferson  Avenue  improved  by  grad- 
ing from  Huntington  Street  to  the  bluff,  near  the  Chi- 
cago River,  at  an  estimated  t  ost  of  §2,000.  On  June 
17  Clark  Street  was  opened  from  Cheney  to  Lewis  ; 
Jackson,  from  Milwaukee  Avenue  to  East  Street ;  Cray, 
from  Lewis  to  East  ;  Stone,  from  Hollowell  to  Fast: 
Dwight,  from  Danforth  to  Fast;  Weld,  from  Everett 
to  East  ;  Williams,  from  Clark  to  Lawrence  ;  Fast,  from 
Cotcs's  south  line  to  Lawrence  Street  ;  Everett,  from 
Clark  to  the  N.  IV.  R.  R.;  Hollowell,  from  Clark  to 
Danforth  ;  Lewis,  from  Clark  to  the  railroad;  Jones, 
from  Clark  to  Elderkin  ;  Devire,  from  Elderkiii  to 
northeast  corner  of  Mock  ,5.  The  estimated  cost  of 
opening  these  streets  was  St. 650.  On  August  6,  1S70, 
Allien  Street  was  authorized  to  be  improved  by  grad- 
ing to  the  width  ol  66  feet  from  Jefferson  Avenue  to 
the  center  of  Western  Avenue,  which  is  the  east  line 
of  the  town,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  §7,000.  On  May 
23.  1871.  it  was  voted  that  a  bridge  be  built  across  the 
North  Branch  where  Jefferson  Avenue,  if  extended  in 
a  straight  line,  would  intersect  the  s;mie,  and  that  the 
avenue  be  extended  north  from  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  center  of  the 
Stincr  road.  On  June  3,  1871,  Jefferson  Avenue  was 
extended  north  1,632  feet,  commencing  300  feet  south 
of  the  Indian  boundary  line.  On  October  3,  1871, 
California  Avenue  was  extended  to  the  north  line  of 
Section  25.  and  Humboldt  Boulevard  was  ordered  to  be 
improved  by  planting  10.000  elm  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  street.  30  feet  apart,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000. 
On  December  30.  1871,  Irving  Park  Boulevard  was 
authorized  to  be  improved  by  graveling  from  Milwau- 
kee Avenue  to  the  east  line  of  the  township,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  §10,000.  January  6,  1 S72,  Clybourne 
Avenue  was  improved  at  an  expense  of  §7.000,  and 
Peterson  Avenue  at  an  expense  of  §4,000.  On  the  12th 
of  this  month  Huntington  Street  was  improved  at  a 
cost  of  §845,  and  Jefferson  Avenue  at  an  equal  expense. 
These  particulars  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
expense  of  improvements  of  these  kinds  in  this  town- 
ship. And  the  following  tables,  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Clerk  of  the  village  of  Jefferson, 
show  the  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursement  for  all 
purposes,  except  for  schools,  from  187710  1S82  inclu- 
sive ;  the  year  closing  with  March  1  ;  the  year  1882, 
closing  March  1,  1SS3  : 

CENKKAl.  FUND. 

vi;a*s.  REctiPTs.  puKimnm 

1877  $i5."5-5'   Sis."^-* 

1878   «7.453<)8    I7."734 

1879   ...    19,637.11    13.945-53 

l33o   20.2SI.40    13.694.S5 

1881   29.994.31    22.34686 

1882   37.926.86    36.891.31 

The  amount  paid  out  for  street  work,  culverts,  cross- 
ings, etc.,  during  the  year  ending  March  1,  1883,  was 
§26,767.70.  The  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  this 
township  at  this  time  was  as  follows: 

Kirst  precinct  (JeffereOH)   $4S4.5<)7-00 

Second  predllCt  (Kownunvtllc).    108.600.OO 

Third  precinct  <  Muplewomll   575.SS2.00 

Railroad  assessment!,  (estimated)   100.0110.00 

Personal  property    67,648.00 

$1. 13<>.72"-00 

The  assessment  of  1SS1  was   1,169,019.00 

Showing  a  gain  in  two  years  of    $165,708,011 


VILLAGE  OF  JEFFERSON. 

The  change  from  the  township  organization  to  the 
village  organization  took  place  on  Tuesday,  August  6, 
1872.  This  change  was  effected  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  the  Legislature  of  that  year  The  peti- 
tion for  the  election  was  signed  by  thirty  of  the  voters 
of  the  town.  The  judges  of  election  were  as  follows. 
Clark  Roberts,  John  Cray,  S.  S.  Abbott  and  Charles 
Peters  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  eighty- 
two,  of  which  number  seventy-two  were  in  favor  of  the 
village  organization,  and  teii  against  it.  It  was  then 
declared  that  the  village  of  Jefferson  was  organized 
according  to  law. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  then  proceeded  to  elect  as 
President  William  P.  Cray.  On  August  24  twenty-five 
voters  of  Norwood  Park  petitioned  for  the  appointment 
of  James  Wmship  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  fill  a  vacancy.  And  on  this  day  the  corporate 
seal  was  changed  to  conform  to  the  new  village  organi- 
zation. The  ordinances  were  revised  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  pur|>osc,  consisting  of  W.  P.  Cray, 
James  Winship,  and  S.  M.  Davis;  and  the  ordinances 
as  revised  were  adopted  September  28,  1872. 

The  Beards  of  Trustees  under  the  village  organiza- 
tion have  been  as  follows:  Elected  in  1S72 — the  Super- 
visor. Assessor,  and  three  Commissioners  of  Highways. 
P.  P  Powell  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  law 
allowing  six  Trustees.  In  1873— William  P.  Gray,  by 
146  votes;  Lyman  A.  Budlong,  135;  Theodore  Schu It z, 
124;  Andrew  Dunning.  121;  M.  N.  kimbcll,  103;  W. 
C.  Hazelton,  97. 

In  1S74 — James  D.  Dymond,  by  500  votes;  David 
B.  Fonda,  366;  Frederick,  Hansen,  421:  Henry  Yan- 
atta,  370;  Squire  Dingee,  375;  Leon  C.  Welch,  3S0. 

In  1875 — Frederick  Hansen.  537  ;  Henry  Vanatta. 
503;  Squire  Dingee,  517;  Charles  Peters,  455;  David 
B.  Fonda,  367;  John  Austin,  357. 

1S76 — James  D.  Dymond.  421;  Frederic  k  Hansen. 
3SS;  John  Brunton.  375;  David  B.  Fonda,  393;  John 
Austin,  503:  Henry  Yanatta,  403. 

i  S77     l>  on   1 .1  .in-,  n,  446;   H.  F.  Holci  mb, 
Frederick  Hansen,  428;  James  D.  Dymond,  338;  John 
Austin,  329;  Henry  Yanatta,  261. 

1878— Henry  Yanatta.  400  ;  J.  J.  Chase,  212  ;  Fred- 
erick Hansen.  368  ;  John  Brunton,  416  ;  H.  F.  Holcomb, 
422  ;  lames  D.  Dymond.  381. 

1S79 — H.  F.  Holcomb.  434  ;  J.  J.Chase,  329  ;  Frank 
1).  Wulff,  565  ;  Joseph  Titley,  571  ;  Michael  Moran. 
471  ;  Richard  Y.  Spikiugs.  323. 

1880—  H.  F.  Holcomb,  366  ;  Frank  D.  Wulff,  537  ; 
Richard  Y.  Spikings,  329  ;  Michael  Moran,  338  ;  Joseph 
Titley,  53S  ;  S.  W.  Riderburg.  305. 

1881—  S.  W.  Riderburg,  623;  Frederick  Hansen, 
335  ;  Joseph  Titley,  339  :  elected  for  two  years. 

1882  -Henry  Wulff,  464  ;  1-  A.  Budlong,  455; 
Michael  Moran,  —  ;  total  vote,  680. 

In  1883— Joseph  Titley,  Ferdinand  Hansen  and  Mr. 
McCormick. 

Lis/ 1>/  Cltrks. — D.  N.  Kelsey  to  December  14,  1870; 
George  L.  Gray  to  November  7.  1S71  ;  S.  M.  Davis, 
from  November,  1871, elected  by  250  votes,  to  April, 
1874,  elected  in  1873  by  140  votes  :  in  1874.  David  S. 
Pride,  385,  total  vote  530;  1875,  Charles  T.  Liiwott, 
375  ;  1876,  Charles  T.  Linscott,  346,  total  vote  503  ; 
'1877,  Nicholas  B.  Hansen.  338  ;  1878,  Nicholas  B.  Han- 
sen. 431  ;  1879.  Mark  H.  Reynolds,  216;  1880,  Mark 
H.  Revnolds,  505;  1881,  Henry  Esdohr,  317;  total 
vote  633;  1SS2.  Mark  H.  Reynolds,  380,  total  votc68o; 
litfj,  Mark  \\.  Reynolds, 
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Tht  Village  Treasurers  have  been  as  follows,  elected 
by  the  Hoard  of  Trustees;  1872-73,  William  V  Cray; 
1874-75.  Richard  F.  Race;  1876-77,  Edwin  Dymond  ; 
1878,  Theodore  Schtiltii,  who  has  been  Treasurer  ever 
since. 

Up  tt)  1S75  the  village  had  no  regular  attorney.  In 
April  of  this  year  it  was  resolved  that  a  village  attorney 
should  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president  and  Hoard 
of  Trustees.  Under  authority  of  this  resolution  S.  M. 
Davis  was  appointed.  May  8,  1876,  S.  J.  Hanna  was 
appointed,  and  served  from  1876  to  18S0.  William 
Robinson  nerved  one  year,  commencing  111  1S80.  Fran- 
cis l)c  Pfuhl  was  then  appointed,  and  has  served  as 
attorney  ever  since. 

Up  to  1876  the  salaries  of  the  town  officers  were  not 
definitely  fixed,  but  on  May  8,  of  this  year,  they  were 
determined  by  ordinance,  as  follows  :  Captain  of  police, 
§500  per  annum  ;  first  and  second  sergeants,  §400  each. 
The  attorney's  salary  was  fixed  at  $720,  and  the  village 
engineer  was  allowed  §5  per  day  for  the  time  actually 
employed.  On  May  1,  1877,  the  salaries  were  reduced 
to  the  following  sums:  Attorney's, $700  ;  engineer, $300 
per  annum  ;  captain  of  police,  $3°°  I  the  two  sergeants, 
$200  each  ;  the  Clerk's  salary  was  fixed  at  $350  ;  the 
Village  Treasurer  was  allowed  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
on  all  disbursements,  and  the  Street  Commissioner  was 
allowed  $3  per  day  with  team,  and  $1.50  per  day  with- 
out team.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1881,  the  salaries  were 
changed  to  the  following  sums:  Attorney's,  $500; 
Clerk's,  $500  ;  engineer.  $600  ;  captain  of  police,  §600  ; 
sergeants',  §250  j  night  watchman,  8350,  and  the  Treas- 
urer was  allowed  two  per  cent  on  all  disbursements. 

The  Artesian  Wells  of  this  township  are  a  noticeable 
feature  in  its  improvements.  The  first  one  bored  was 
that  on  the  farm  of  M.  N.  Kimbell,  in  1869.  A  depth 
of  653  feet  was  reached,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  and  there 
was  originally  a  flow  of  two  hundred  gallons  per  minute, 
the  quantity  being  ascertained  by  related  and  careful 
measurement.  That  in  Maplewood,  on  Section  25,  was 
Iwred  in  1H69,  to  a  depth  of  720  feet.  John  Gray's  was 
liorcd  in  1870,  to  a  depth  of  1,600  feet  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
000,  and  a  flow  of  about  fifty  gallons  obtained.  That 
of  William  F.  Gray  was  bored  in  1871,  originally  to  a 
depth  of  750  feet,  and  subsequently  to  a  depth  of  1,676 
feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  §7,000.  From  this  well  there 
was  originally  a  flow  of  about  two  hundred  gallons  per 
minute.  Joseph  Bic'<erdike's  well  on  Section  25  was 
bored  in  1S74,  to  a  depth  nf  740  feet  at  a  cost  of  $.5,000, 
and  a  How  of  about  200  gallons  obtained.  The  deepest 
well  in  the  township  is  that  bored  by  the  Trustees  of 
Jefferson,  being  2,200  feet  deep,  costing  $4,500,  and 
flowing  200  gallons  per  minute.  The  total  nurnlwr  of 
thsse  wells  is  nine.  The  quantity  of  water  given  as  the 
flo.v  of  the  wells  is  in  most  cases  estimated,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  it  has  very  greatly  diminished  since 
the  water  began  to  flow.  From  that  of  Mr.  Kimbell 
the  flow  is  now  intermittent,  and  only  very  light.  Only 
a  small  stream  flows  from  each  of  the  others,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Ilickerdike's,  which  has  main- 
tained its  flow  more  nearly  than  any  other.  The  reason 
for  the  decrease  is,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  gradual 
filling  in  of  the  boring,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  pas- 
sing through  shale.  While  the  'water  is  excellent,  and 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  can  not  have  water  from  the 
city  water  works  or  good  well  water,  yet  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  artesian  wells  on  this  level  prairie  is  as 
yet  somewhat  enshrouded  in  mystery. 

Schools.— Tin:  first  school  district  was  organized  in 
1836.  It  included  the  whole  township.  Reese  Katon 
was  the  first  teacher  and  his  salary  was  month, 


out  of  which  he  paid  for  his  board.  L.  H,  Smith  was 
the  second  teacher.  His  salary  was  $15  per  month  and 
"board  around."  Soon  after  this  M.  N.  Kimliell  or- 
ganized a  school  which  was  taught  in  his  own  house 
for  two  consecutive  seasons,  during  which  he  boarded 
the  teacher.  To  this  school  the  pupils  came  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  four  miles,  and  when  the  weather  was 
severe  they  remained  at  his  house  all  night.  At  this 
time  there  were  four  school-houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
long  winter  evenings  were  devoted  to  spelling  schools, 
held  in  turn  at  each  of  the  houses.  In  addition  to  the 
spelling  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have  been  posi- 
tively liad,  there  were  declamations,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  occasionally  a  tableaux  entertain- 
ment. The  day  schools  arc  described  as  having  been 
practical  ones,  in  which  the  principal  branches  taught 
were  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  time  not  l>eing 
devoted  mainly  to  map  drawing  "at  the  expense  of  a 
dead  failure  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge." 

The  first  school  district  was  organized  in  1842.  In 
April  of  that  year.  Gustavus  Y.  Smith,  F.dward  Simons. 
Niram  Sanford,  Philip  Townsend  and  William  K.  Say  re 
were  elected  a  board  of  school  trustees.  Andrew  Flem- 
ing was  appointed  treasurer.  In  June  it  was  voted 
"that  this  township  shall  ffor  the  present)  constitute  one 
school  district."  On  the  nth  of  this  mouth  the  secre- 
tary of  the  h<»ard  of  school  trustees  was  instructed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  township,  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  E.  B.  Sutherland,  "for  the  purpose  of 
taking  measures  to  erect  a  school -house."  The  meeting, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called,  nor  the 
school-house  built.  The  board  of  trustees  encountered 
some  financial  difficulties.  Andrew  Fleming,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  fund,  had  made  a  loan  of  nearly  the 
whole  fund,  $48  in  amount  being  loaned,  and  had  left 
the  State.  The  loan  was  a  proper  one,  but  the  money 
was  not  available,  and  the  treasurer's  accounts,  upon 
examination,  showed  him  to  be  indebted  to  the  fund  to 
the  amount  of  fifty-five  cents.  This  discovery  is  said  to 
have  been  discouraging  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Ed- 
ward Simons  was  appointed  treasurer  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fleming.  He  made  a  discovery  which  was  still  more 
discouraging  to  the  board  than  the  indebtedness  of  their 
former  treasurer.  This  was  the  finding  of  $20  of  wild- 
cat currency  in  the  treasury.  These  notes  were  on  the 
State  Bank  of  Illinois.  The  newly  appointed  treasurer 
was  instructed  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
provided  he  should  not  sell  them  for  less  than  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  first  entry  on  record  in  this  town- 
ship of  money  paid  for  teaching,  shows  that  in  October, 
1S43,  this  money  was  paid  to  L.  H.  Smith,  on  a  certi- 
fied schedule  for  teaching,  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
What  Mr.  Smith  did  with  the  money  does  not  appear. 
On  December  5,  1843,  Rees  Eaton  was  paid  §24  for 
teaching.  In  June.  1844,  Russell  Morton.  Luman  Kib- 
bcr  and  M.  N.  Kimbell  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  board  of  school  trustees. 

On  the  221I  of  July,  1844,  District  No.  2  was  formed, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  M.  N.  KimbcU's  tav- 
ern. It  was  voted  that  so  much  of  this  township  as  is 
included  m  the  southeast  quarter  thereof  be  set  off  as 
a  school  district,  to  be  known  as  District  No.  1.  Before 
this,  District  No.  1  included  thirty-six  sections.  It  was, 
bv  this  resolution,  reduced  to  twentv-seven  sections, 
District  No.  2  including  nine  sections.  In  1845.  two 
more  districts  were  formed,  and  thus  the  township  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  each  containing  nine  sections. 
By  this  time  the  school  fund  had  increased  to  several 
hundred  dollars,  and  was  loaned  at  an  annual  interest 

o(  twelve  percent,  The  interest  was  generally  promptly 
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paid,  though  not  always,  as  appears  from  the  following 
entry  :  To  interest  received  from  .Samuel  Coe,  which 
ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago,  $5.10. 

In  1846  Marcellus  H.  Smith  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  school  fund,  and  in  1847  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gustavus  V.  Smith.  In  1S49  G.  V,  Smith  first  recorded 
the  enumeration  of  the  school  children  in  the  township, 
which  was  as  follows:  District  No.  t,  30;  No.  2,  56; 
No.  3.  37;  No.  4.  104;  No.  5,  Oo;  No.  6,  43;  No.  7,  \>i'; 
total  number,  351.  Robert  J.  Edbrooke  became  treas- 
urer in  1850.  and  held  the  office  nearlv  twenty  years. 
In  1S54  the  school  fund  had  increased  to  $4,827.50. 
New  school-hotisus  continued  to  be  built,  and  more  and 
more  money  was  expended  for  school  pubises  from 
year  to  year.  In  1866  the  principal  of  the  school  fund 
amounted  to  $7, 234.58.  In  1869,  when  Treasurer  Ed- 
bfOOke  retired  from  his  office,  there  were  ten  si  hool  dis- 
tricts in  the  township,  each  of  which  had  a  school-house. 
Nine  of  them  were  frame  structures  and  one,  in  District 
No.  7,  a  neat  brick  building  which  cost  when  erected 
about  $t,oco.  In  1871  two  sections  were  taken  from 
District  No.  2  ami  organized  into  a  separate  district, 
No.  11,  known  as  the  Maplewood  district  In  this  dis- 
trict in  1874  there  was  erected  the  first  of  those  costlv 
and  commodious  school-houses  of  which  there  arc  now 
no  less  than  nine  in  the  township.  This  building  is  a 
two  and  a  half  story  and  basement  brick  structure. 
Originally  it  had  four  rooms  and  cost  $20  ,000.  In  18.S2 
one  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  basement,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  wing  containing  three  rooms  was  added. 

The  district  school  buildings  in  this  township  arc  so 
exceptionally  elegant  and  commodious  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  principal  ones  is  introduced:  That  at 
Bowtnanville,  in  District  No.  1,  was  erected  in  1874  and 
cost  $6,000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  150  pupils. 
The  school  building  at  Avondale,  in  District  No.  2.  was 
completed  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  This  building 
will  accommodate  250  pupils.  It  is  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  Milwaukee  Avenue  and  Diveisey  Street.  That 
at  kelvyn  Grove,  in  District  No.  6,  occupies  a  large  lot 
at  the  corner  of  Pulletton  and  Jefferson  avenues.  It 
is  a  substantial  brick  building,  with  seats  for  100  pupils, 
and  cost  $9,000.  Thai  at  Jefferson  Village  is  one  of 
the  best  constructed  school-houses  in  the  county.  It 
was  opened  in  1875  and  cost  over  $10,000.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  200  pupils. 

District  No.  11  comprises  the  two  rapidly  growing 
villages  of  Maplewood  and  Humboldt.  The  large  build- 
ing on  Hoffman  Avenue  lias  already  been  mentioned. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  building  at  Humboldt  erected  in 
1882.  This  is  a  two-story  and  basement  building  and 
cost  $11,000.  There  is  also  in  this  district  a  new  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building  at  Maplewood,  erect- 
ed in  the  fall  of  tSS 3  for  primary  pupils,  costing  with 
the  ground  $10,000.  Besides  these,  two  buildings  con- 
taining two  rooms  each  are  rented  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  scholars. 

The  first  Board  of  Education  for  this  district  was 
elected  in  18S2,  and  consisted  of  (",.  M.  D.  Libbv,  S.  IV. 
Riderburg,  A.  D.  Michaud,  Francis  Dc  Pfuhl,  j.  I'.  W. 
Peterson  and  I'.  W.  Bandow.  G.  M.  D.  I.ibby  was  made 
ident  of  the  board  and  Francis  De  Pfuhl  secretary, 
present  board  is  the  same  except  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Bandow,  whose  places  are  supplied  by  James  Rus- 
sell and  J.  J.  Rumpf.  The  first  superintendent  of  these 
schools  was  J.  H.  Farnsworth.  who  was  assisted  by  four- 
teen teachers.  According  to  the  reports  for  April  1,  188  5, 
the  number  of  males  in  this  district  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  was  2,150,  the  number  of  females  1,220,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  959,  while  the  average  daily 
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attendance  was  747.  The  total  estimated  value  of  the 
school  property  was  $46,400,  and  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness $25,000.  R.  W.  Graham  is  the  present  superin- 
tendent. 

Irving  Park  is  in  District  No.  13.  The  school 
building  in  this  district  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  It 
will  accommodate  250  pupils,  and  cost  $30,000.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  huge  dome. 

In  1857  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  enacted  a  law 
under  which  townships  of  an  area  six  miles  square  were 
empowered  to  estaolish  one  centrally  located  high  school 
with  facilities  for  advanced  scholars.    Jefferson  Town- 
ship did  not  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  law 
Until  1869.    At  the  annual  town  meeting  of  that  year, 
held  November  a,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  high  school  in  this  township.  At  that 
meeting  John  Gray  offered  a  resolution  that  $3,000  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  high  school  in 
the  Town  House,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board 
of   school  trustees.     John  Gray  was  elected  school 
trustee  at  this  meeting.    For  three  years  after  this  an 
Appropriation  for  the  high  school  was  voted  u|w>n  and 
carried  with  but  little  if  any  opposition.    In  1S71  the 
tax  for  this  purpose  was  two  and  one-half  mills  on  the 
valuation.    The  school  was  first  opened  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Town  House  in  May,  1870,  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  Professor  J.  B.  Farnsworth.    In  1873  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  town- 
ship high  Schools,  and  the  school  was  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  provisions.  Professor  Farnsworth  re- 
maining principal  of  the  high  school  until  1877,  when 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  principal. 
Soon  after  this,  on  account  of  the  erection  of  expen- 
sive and  commodious  district  school-houses,  and  the 
better  educational  facilities  afforded  in  consequence  in 
the  districts,  the  attendance  upon  the  high  school  be- 
came so  limited  that  the  trustees  determined  to  suspend, 
at  least  temporarily,  its  operations,  and  the  school  was 
closed.     The  friends  of  the  school  were,  however,  not 
willing  to  lose  it  altogether,  and  its  properly'  and  funds 
were  held  intact.    The  latter  was  increased  by  accumu- 
lating interest,  and  on  June  6,  1882,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Henry  Esdohr,  one  of  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
to  submit  certain  propositions  to  the  voters  of  the  town- 
ship.    These  propositions  were  as  follows:    First,  to 
erect  a  new  building  for  the  high  school.    Second,  to 
issue  bonds  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  this 
proposed  building;  and  Third,  to  select  a  site  for  it. 
The  first  two  propositions  were  ratified  almost  unani- 
mously; the  selection  of  a  site  was  not  clearly  deter- 
mined upon.    Proposals  were  thereupon  solicited  for 
site  to  be  donated,  and  the  board  of  trustees  selected 
the  site  proffered  by  George  C.  Thomas,  of  Montrose. 
This  site  is  alniut  forty  rods  north  of  the  Montrose  sta- 
tion, and  upon  it  a  line  three-story  brick  building  was 
erected  in  the  summer  of  1883.     This  building  cost 
$30,000,  including  full  sets  of  philosophical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  apparatus,  zoological  charts,  and  all 
appointments  necessary  to  a  school  of  this  character. 
The  building  was  dedicated  October  5,  1S83,  the  ad- 
dress being  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Fonda,  from  whose 
address,  as  well  as  from  the  financial  report  of  YV.  C. 
Haaelton,  many  items  of  information  respecting  the 
high  school,  as  well  as  the  district  schools,  have  been 
obtained.    Professor  C.  A.  Cook  was  the  first  principal 
of  this  school,  which  opened  in  the  fall  of  1883.    He  is 
assisted  by  two  teachers,  and  there  are  on  the  average 
seventy-live  scholars  in  attendance.    Following  is  a  list 
of  the  treasurers  of  the  school  fund  from   1840  to 
1883:  Edward  B.  Simons,  1840;  Marcellus  B.  Smith, 
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from  1840  to  1S46;  R.  J.  Edbrookc,  from  1846  to  1861; 
William  C.  Hazclton.  from  1861  to  1881;  Henry  Isi- 
dore, from  1881  to  the  present  time. 

(UUCIOUS  Historv  — As  has  been  recorded  above, 
the  early  settlers  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
township  at  least  were  accustomed  to  attend  religious 
services  at  :he  house  of   David  Everett,  in  I.cydcn 
Township.    This  was  in  18.?.?  and  a  few  years  later. 
It  is  not  definitely  ascertained  w  ho  was  the  first  preacher 
to  address  a  Jefferson  congregation,  but  soon  after  the 
erec  tion  of  the  first  school-house  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne, 
a  Congregational  minister,  preached  therein.     The  first 
Methodist  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  W  hisky  Point, 
but  in  what  year  can  not  be  ascertained.    Since  this 
time,  however,  clergymen  of  all  denominations  have 
frequently  visited  the  township.     Historians  of  the 
township  record  the  observed  indifference  of  the  gener- 
ality of  the  people  in  earlier  times  to  the  Church,  but  at 
the  same  time  express  the  opinion  that  this  indifference 
sprang  from  opposition  to  the  contribution  box.  This 
opposition  seems  now  to  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared, and  it  would  be  difficult  now  for  a  visitor  to  the 
excellent  churches  in  this  township  to  distinguish  in  this 
regard,  at  least  any  material  difference  between  them 
and  many  of  the  city  churches.    According  to  some 
authorities.  Mark  Nolile,  Sr.,  was  the  first  to  preach  to 
a  Jefferson  congregation.    A  Mr.  Warner  was  also 
among  the  first. 

The  Jefferson  Congregational  Church  was  organized 
in  April,  1861.  with  seven  members,  who  united  by  let- 
ter.   Among  theffl  were  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  David  I..  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orton  Hubbard, ami  Reuben  Hailey. 
Two  or  three  week<  alterward  nine  members  joined  on 
profession  of  faith,  among  them  Miss  Ellen  ( ).  Robertsand 
Miss  l.ydia  Main.    Previously  to  the  organization  there 
had  been  religious  service  held  by  Uev.  Lemuel  Jones,  in 
the  school-house  and  in  the  Town  i  louse,  in  which  latter 
building  the  organization   was  effected.     Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  remained  until  the  last  of  August,  1863.  During 
his  pastorale,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  ihcchurch 
building  was  erected,  a  frame  structure  costing  about 
$1,500.    It  was  dedicated  soon  after  its  completion. 
Prof.  S.  C.  Harriett  preaching  the  sermon.    A  parson- 
age was  built  in  1S63,  on  a  lot  donated  to  the  Church  by 
David  L  Roberts,  as  was  also  the  church.    The  society 
received  no  aid  during  Rev.  Mr.  Jones's  pastorate, and 
the  seats  were  free  until  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  St. 
Williams.    The  Church  was  re-organized  February  14, 
18O6,  when  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
The  deacons  elected  at  this  time  were  V..  S.  Dunning 
and  Orton  Hubbard,  and  the  trustees  in  1869  were  D. 
S.  Dunning,  J.  H.  Wright  and  W.C.  Ha/.lcton.    In  tK66 
the  Church  received  three  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.    In  1S07  the  support  of  the 
pastor  was  again  assumed  ;  and  in  1S68  the  pastor  was 
engaged  at  S-Soo  per  year.    Rev,  M.  Smith  succeeded 
Mr.  Jones,  and  remained  until  1S66,  when  the  Rev.  1%. 
C.  Barnard  was  engaged,  and  remained  until  1871.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  M.  N.  Hall,  who  remained  until 
1873,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Harnard  became  pastor  of  the 
Church,  at  a  salary  of  Si, 000  per  year.    He  remained 
until  1879,  when  Rev.  I.  M.  Williams  succeeded  and 
remained  until  18S2.    In  this  latter  year  Rev.  W,  D. 
Simons,  the  present  pastor,  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 
Late  in  the  year  1883  repairs  to  the  extent  of  about 
$400  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  building  was 
re-dedicated  on  Sunday.  December  3  of  that  year. 

St.  Johannes*  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
was  organized  in  1876.  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Reinke, 
present  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Evangelical  Lutheran 


Church  in  Chicago.  The  present  building,  located  at 
Montrose,  was  dedicated  by  him  October  15.  1876. 
Then  the  membership  of  the  Church  was  about  twenty. 
From  this  time  to  1881  the  pastor  was  Rev.  Frederick 
Urunn.  In  1881  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  Hycr, 
look  charge  of  the  Church.  A  school  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  minister 
being  the  teacher.  The  average  attendance  is  about 
eighty  scholars,  the  basement  of  the  church  building 
licing'  used  for  the  school.  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
was  about  §4,000. 

The  Union  Congregational  Church  of  Bowmanville 
was  originally  started  as  a  Union  Protestant  Church  in 
1878.    Mrs.  'Mary  A.  Peterson  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  enterprise.    The  immediate  object  was  to  counter- 
act, in  some  measure  at  least,  the  influence  of  the  numer- 
ous saloons  in  the  place.    A  subscription  paper  was  cir- 
culated to  raise  funds  to  sustain  the  movement.  In 
1S78  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  sul>scribed, and 
in  1879  about  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.    A  one- 
story  brick  church  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  §3,000, 
on  a  lot  donated  to  the  society  by  the  estate  of  Dr. 
|ohn  H.  Foster,  who,  previous  to  his  death,  owned  con- 
siderable land  in  the  vicinity.    The  design  at  first  was 
to  eschew  sectarianism,  with  the  view  of  interesting 
equally  members  of  all  denominations  in  the  common 
cause,  no  one  sect  being  strong  enough  in  Bowmanville 
to  sustain  a  Church.  Experience  here,  as  so  often  before 
and  elsewhere,  proved  the  futility  of  such  hopes,  and  at 
length  it  was  decided  to  organize  under  the  auspices  of 
Congregationalism.     This  decision  was  arrived  at  in 
i88j.    The  society  was  organized  May  1,  1883,  with 
twenty-nine  members.    Lyman  A.  Budlong,  P.  S.  Peter- 
son and  Robert  G.  Bennett  were  elected  trustees,  and 
Osc;.r  F.  Gear  clerk.    At  this  time  Charles  M.  W'helzel, 
of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was  preaching  to  the  society. 
The  preliminary  meeting  looking  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Church  was  held  at  his  house  May  30,  188:. 
Mr.  Whetzcl  was  chosen  moderator  and  scribe,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Peterson  deaconess  of  the  propped 
organization.    The  ladies  who  took  part  in  this  meeting 
were,  liesides  Mrs.  Peterson.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davidson  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whetzel. 
Mrs.  L  .V  Budlong  and  Mrs.  Peterson  were  chosen  a 
finance  committee,  and  Mrs.  Peterson  clerk.    On  June 
4.  1882,  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  dimes  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Minnie  Maud  Glines,  and  William  ftStCTj 
gon.    On  the  Oth  of  June  the  following  were  examined 
as  to  their  Christian  experience  :    Mrs.  Louisa  L.  Bud- 
long, Mis.  Ann  Wall.  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hagan,  Miss 
Charlotte  R.  Wall  and  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Shoup.  On 
the  7th  of  June  the  following:    Miss  Clara  Portman, 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  Long,  Miss  Nellie  Long,  Miss  Ida 
Forrest  Gear  ami  Mis.  Barbara  Portman.    Mrs.  Man' 
M.  Jackson  was  chosen  chorister,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Budlong 
and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Whetzel  organists,  and  Mrs  Klizahetn 
Glines  deaconess.    On  the  1st  of  June  letters  missive 
were  sent  out,  calling  a  council  of  Congregational 
churches,  for  the  pui|H>se  of  organizing  this  Church.  On 
the  8th  of  June  the  council  convened  in  the  church, 
and  the  Union  Congregational  Church  of  Bowmanville 
was  organized  with  eighteen  members — seventeen  ladies 
and  one  young  man,  William  Peterson,     Five  were 
received  by  letter  and  thirteen  by  confession,  and  six 
of  the  whole  number  were  baptized— Mrs.  Barbara  I  oil- 
man, Miss  Clara  Portman.  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Long.  Mi-s 
Nellie    Long,  Ida  F.  Gear  and  Miss  Minnie  MatW 
Cilines.    Rev.  Charles  M.  Whetzel  came  in  lebruary. 
1881,  and  remained  until  May,  1883.  since  whicn  time 
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there  ha*  been  no  regular  pastor  of  this  Church,  supplies 
being  the  only  dependence.  Among  these  have  been 
J.  K.  Harris  and  Samuel  Eveland.  the  latter  of  whom 
preached  his  last  sermon  December  16.  i8S?.  This 
church  movement  has  been  pre-eminently  a  Lubes-  move- 
ment, and  it  is  still  carried  on  by  them.  No  number 
has  been  added  to  the  Church  since  its  organisation. 

A  Congregational  Church  was  organized  at  Cragin 
Sunday,  November  iR,  1883,  by  Rev.  J.  M.Williams, 
who  was  elected  pastor.  David  Edwards  was  elected 
deacon,  Mrs.  I).  M.  Fuller  treasurer,  and  H.  II  Drake, 
scribe.  A  Sunday-school  was  organized  here  in  1879 
by  A.  J  Nowlen.  The  superintendents  have  been 
George  W.  Jones,  J.  R  Madison,  Stephen  Edwards  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Williams.  Tins,  school  now  has  a  line  organ, 
a  good  choir  and  a  fair  library. 

The  American  Reformed'  Church  of  living  Park 
was  organized  April  2,  1S74.  with  sixteen  members,  five 
of  whom  only  still  retain  their  connection  with  the 
Church.  Charles  T.  Race  gave  three  lots  to  the  organ- 
ization, upon  which  a  neat  church  edifice  was  erected, 
with  brick  basement  and  frame  superstructure  The 
first  minister  was  Rev.  Mr.  Uuliek,  who  remained  about 
si  months.  A bram  ('..  Lansing  followed  and  remained 
until  1S77,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Howard  H. 
Van  Branken,  who  remained  until  December,  1883,  The 
Church  was  then  without  a  pastor  until  October,  188.?, 
when  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  William  H.  I'hraner.  was 
engaged.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  Sunday,  ().  to- 
iler 14,  1 88 3.  The  society  now  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

The  Haptist  Church  was  organized  in  1870  by  J.  F. 
Merchant.  Israel  0.  Smith,  Stephen  and  James  Pen- 
noyer.  E.  S.  Fox,  George  Dunlap  and  a  few  others.  For 
some  time  services  were  held  in  the  railway  station,  and 
afterward  in  the  school-house.    A  church  building  was 

erected  in  1S73  by  the  members,  who  expended  in  its 

construction  about  §5,000.  It  is  a  two-story  frame 
building  with  a  spire  over  the  entrance.  The  pulpit 
was  supplied  for  some  years  by  students  from  the  Hap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago.  At  length  in 
1876  the  first  regular  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  took 
charge  of  the  Church,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Marst  on.  I!ut  on  account  of  a  mortgage 
on  the  property  which  the  society  could  not  cancel,  and 
which  was  foreclosed,  the  building  and  grounds  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  widow  of  Henry  D.  I.ovett,  the 
mortgagee,  and  it  now  belongs  to  her.  Religious  serv- 
ices have  not  been  held  in  it  for  some  two  years. 

The  American  Reformed  Church  was  organized  in 
1871.  A  lot  had  been  offered  to  any  denomination  that 
would  establish  a  Church  in  the  place,  anil  this  denom- 
ination took  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  erected  a  one-story  frame  building,  with 
steeple  at  one  corner  and  gallery  across  one  end  facing 
the  pulpit  The  building  is  40x60  feet  in  size  and  cost 
$7,181.15.  For  the  first  two  years  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  supported  the  minister,  paying  him  §1,500  per 
year.  This  sum  has  been  gradually  reduced  until  at 
the  present  time  the  board  pays  only  $500  toward  the 
minister's  salary,  the  Church  making  up  the  balance. 
The  first  minister  was  Kev.  U.  D.  Gulick,  who  remained 
one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  V.  Gulick, 
who  remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  May, 
18S1,  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  De  Witt  G.  Rockefel- 
ler. There  are  now  sixty  members  in  the  Church,  who 
hope  at  the  expiration  of  another  year  to  be  able  to  en- 
tirely support  their  minister.  A  portion  of  the  time 
during  this  Church's  history  it  suffered  from  lack  of 
wisdom  in  its  minister.    Men  and  women  were  driven 
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away  and  kept  away  from  it  by  the  "unruly  member." 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  minister  to  possess  a  large  degree 
of  knowledge,  the  most  fervent  zeal  and  the  purest  mo- 
tives, besides  all  these  he  must  be  prudent  and  harm- 
less, and  he  does  not  always  realize  the  importance  of 
the  principle  that  the  man  who  is  unjust  in  word  or 
deed  to  another  always  loses  immensely  with  the  one 
toward  whom  he  has  been  unjust.  It  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  ministers  be  "  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves."  The  Sunday- school  was  organized 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Its  first  superintend- 
ent was  Newton  H.  Hates.  There  are  in  the  school 
seventy-live  scholars  and  eight  teachers. 

Jefferson  Village  is  situated  on  the  Chicago  & 
North -Western  Railroad,  Wisconsin  Division,  eight  and 
eight-tenths  miles  from  Chicago,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  this  railroad  with  Milwaukee  Avenue.  I).  E.  Roberts 
laid  out  and  recorded  the  map  of  the  village  in  1855. 
The  original  plat  included  the  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  fractional  quarter  of  Section  9, 
part  of  the  southeast  fractional  quarter  of  Section  8, 
also  a  subdivision  of  Lot  3,  sc  hool  treasurer's  subdivision 
of  Section  16.  It  was  filed  March  :cj,  1855.  Additions 
have  been  made  since  to  the  plat— Murray's,  Frees  and 
Silverman's,  the  last  filed  December  22',  1873.  D.  L. 
Roberts  died,  and  his  heirs  held  the  property  until  1S68, 
when  D.  W.  Eld  red  bought  interest  lying  east  of  rail- 
road amounting  to  one  hundred  and'  fifty-four  acres. 
Within  two  years  this  tract  was  subdivided  into  lots. 
At  the  piesent  time  Jefferson  is  a  prosperous  village 
containing  two  schools,  a  Congregational  church,  two 
hotels,  hardware  store,  blacksmith  shops,  general  store, 
post-office  and  a  [Herniation  of  about  five  hundred.  It 
is  the  market  town  for  the  surrounding  agricultural 
population, 

JKIIKKSON  BIOORAPH1CAI.  SKKTCHKS. 

WILLIAM  C.  UK1NK  was  born  in  .Schleswig-lloUtcin.  tier- 
many,  November  5.  1S51.  I  lis  parents  settled  in  New  York  City 
ahout  iSfio,  when:  he  began  his  business  life  clerking  in  stores.  In 
1S70  he  removed  to  C  hicago  and  followed  the  same  occupation 
there  some  three  years.  He  then  settled  in  the  village  of  Jefferson 
and  engaged  in  slorr-kreping.  and  also  for  .1  time  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  torporat  ion  of  Jefferson.  In  1SS1  he  was  appcinted 
).inilor  of  Cook  County  Court- 1  louse,  and  held  that  position  until 
the  fall  of  1SS3,  since  which  time  he  has  engaged  in  general  occu- 
nations.  He  married  in  Jefferson.  April.  1S75.  Miss  Charlotte 
S.,  daughter  of  E.  Coodman.  Thev  have  four  children — lulu. ml 
\V..  William.  Fred  J.  and  Albert. 

HENRY  BRUESHABER,  contractor  and  builder,  and  dealer 

in  lumber,  lime,  etc.,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  (iermany,  in  1S45. 
lie  began  the  carpenter's  trade  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In 
1S66  he  came  lo  the  I'nited  States,  locating  in  Chicago'  where  he 
followed  his  trade  until  the  Chicago  lire,  in  which  he  lost  his  home. 
Mr  then  removed  to  Jefferson  and  established  his  present  business. 
I  le  has  erected  some- of  the  most  prominent  business  houses  and 
private  residences  in  the  ullage,  and  is  now  doing  a  large  business. 
Mr.  Krucshabcr  was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Sophia  Suker,  a 
native  of  Mecklenburg.  Thev  have  six  children — William,  Lena. 
Ma,  F'red.  Charles  and. an  intuit.  Mr.  lirucshabcr  is  a  member 
of  the  Volunteer  Fire  I  lepartmenl  of  Jefferson. 

I.  II.  CORTES,  proprietor  of  the  Avenue  House.  This  hotel 
is  a  handsome  frame  building  erected  in  1S75.  The  main  building 
is  three  stories  high  and  contains  twenty-four  rooms;  attached  to  it 
is  a  line  billiard  hall,  txiwling  alley  ami  dancing  hall.  There  is 
livery  also  for  the  guests  of  the  house.  J.  H.  Cortes  was  horn  in 
Bremen,  Ccrniany.  in  1SJ3.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  brought  up  to  HWWMBtB>  life.  In  he  came  to  the  I'nited 
Stales  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  l'enn.,  where  he  engaged  in 
clerking  four  or  five  years.  He  then  opened  a  hotel,  which  he 
Operated  until  l86l.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  raised  a 
company  of  men.  w  ho  wen-  mustered  into  the  service  as  Company 
l\.  ;;ih  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned Captain.  I  le  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  then  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  Turkish  and  Russian  liath  es- 
tablishment. Four  or  live  years  later  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  Md., 
where  he  engaged  in  hotel  keeping  until  1S73,  when  he  settled  in 
Chicago,  opening  there  a  saloon.    In  1878  he  sold  out  and  took 
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the  Avenue  House.  He  was  Married  bl  Philadelphia.  I'cnn..  about 
1S53.  to  Miss  Johanna  Traerking.  a  native  of  Bremen.  There  are 
six  ehildren  surviving,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  settled  in 
the  Baft 

ANDREW  DUNNING,  engaged  ir.  the  rral  c-.late  and  nur- 
sery busmev»,  was  burn  in  Uul'agc  County.  111.,  in  1*39,  son  of  I). 
S.  and  Hannah  Dunning.  Mi.  Dunning  established  the  fruit  nnd 
nursery  business,  which  he  followed  until  1 86  1.  when  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  Sth  Illinois  Cavalry,  as  a  private.  In  18(12  he  was 
promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  in  1M14  received  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant.  I  le  participated  in  the  battles  of  Williams, 
burg.  Fair  Oaks,  the  sevcn-ilays  battle  following,  the  second  Hull 
Run.  South  Mountain,  Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, Gettysburg,  \\  illiantspoit.  ami  in  other  engagements  o{ 
his  command  sixty-thrce  in  all.  lie  was  wounded  at  Madison  Court- 
House  by  a  gunshot  in  the  right  ami,  at  the  battle  of  Fail  Uaks 
he  received  a  certificate  of  commendation  from  General  Kcycs, 
commander  of  the  4th  Army  Corps,  for  nicriinriou ;  conduct.  He 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1805  he  located  in 
Jefferson  Township,  and  again  engaged  in  the  nursery  business. 
He  owns  sixty  acres  in  >eclion  19,  Township  40.  Range  13.  forty 
acres  of  which  he  lias  platted  and  laid  nut  into  the  village  of  Dun- 
ning, the  location  for  a  town  bentaj  a  baMttfol  one:  it  i£  on  an  ele- 
vation of  about  twelve  feet  nliovc  the  surrounding  country,  giving 
the  most  complete  drainage  and  healthful  location.  His  fruit 
orchard  contains  about  seven  hundred  cherry,  four  hundred  apple, 
and  one  hundred  pear  trees,  with  a  variety  of  small  fruit.  His 
nursery  contains  principally  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  Mr. 
Dunning  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Mary  II.  Waters,  daughter 
of  benjamin  and  Mary  Waters.  They  have  three  children,  David 
It.,  Gcraldinc  and  Willie  A.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fralernity.  A.  V.  &  A.  M.,  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  anda  Sir  Knight, 
Silomc  Commandcry,  Xo.  54.  He  owns  an  interest  in  a  stock 
ranch  in  Nebraska,  15x30  miles,  on  which  they  have  about  4,000 
head  of  cattle. 

D.  S.  DUNNING,  an  old  settler,  came  to  Cook  County  in 
183O  and  laid  claim  to  land  eighteen  milra  west  of  Chicago,  in 
what  is  now  Dul'age  County,  and  after  preparing  some  timber  for 
a  log  cabin,  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  resumed  his  former 
occupation  of  school  teaching,  at  which  he  continued  until  July, 
1S3S.  when  he,  with  his  wife,  bade  adieu  to  Canada,  and  reached 
their  new  homo  after  a  tedious  trip  of  over  a  week  around  the  lakes. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Government  surveyors,  and  resided  on  his 
claim  two  years  before  there  were  any  boundaries  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  open  prairies  king  around,  except  a  furrvw.  which 
among  settlers  was  sacred.  In  1844  he  sold  mil  (as  was  the  cuv 
Iron  I  to  a  German,  and  reinvested  in  a  small  farm  near  by,  adding 
In  the  usual  branches  of  farming  vegetable  gardening  for  the  Chi- 
cago market,  anil  a  few  years  later  commenced  propagating  the 
now  noted  early  Richmond  cherry  trees,  nnd  became  the  most 
extensive  grower  of  that  fruit  in  the  Northwest.  In  1865  he 
bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  near  the  village  of  Jefferson,  Cook 
County,  and  left  a  son  in  charge  of  the  old  place.  The  same  year 
he  sold  a  half-interest  in  the  farm  at  Jefferson  to  his  oldest  son!  A. 
Dunning,  which  partnership  continues  till  the  present  time.  Thev 
subsequently  sn'd  the  first  purchase  in  Jefferson  to  a  Boston  cam' 
tali*,  and  purchased  one  hundred  and  twentv  acres,  which  they 
Hill  own,  and  on  which  is  located  the  new  town  of  Dunning. 
Since  his  residence  here  he  has  devoted  his  altcntion  to  horticulture 
principally.  Mr.  Dunning  was  born  in  Clinton  County.  N.  V.. 
May  19,  1812.  tic  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  his  n.-uivc  county. 
Fmm  1833  to  1S3S  he  resided  near  Hamilton,  in  Canada,  where  fie 
was  married  to  Mix*  Hannah  I.  Nash,  of  the  same  place.  June  is 
ISJ.|.  They  have  seven  children  now  to  hies*  them- Andrew, 
Mary  A.  (now  the  widow  of  John  Miner).  Samuel  N.,  Freeman  II. 
Russell  O.,  James  Mc.  and  Albert.  Mr.  Dunning  is  deacon  iti 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  has  resided  in  the  village  of  tcf- 
ferson  since  November,  iS6h.  * 

EDWIN  DYMOND,  old  settler,  is  a  son  of  John  Dymond. 
who  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Fngland.  in  1794,  and  was  engaged 
in  farming  there  until  1848.  when  he  settled  in  I.ake  County,  111. 
In  1S51  he  settled  in  Jefferson.  Cook  County,  where  for  many  vears 
he  was  engaged  ,:i  farming  and  dealing  in  cattle,  Iking  the  first  10 
engage  in  wholesale  dealing  in  this  section,  In  dressed  beef.  He 
was  married  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  again  in  lefferson  the 
latter  wife  being  Mrs,  Swcclscr.  He  had  bv  his  fir*  wife  eight 
children,  of  whom  survive— Elicabcth  (now  Mrs,  Austin).  William 
Edwin  and  James  D.  Edwin  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England 
September  5,  1S2S,  and  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business 
up  to  185S,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
mg  and  dealing  in  cattle.  He  was  married  in  IcfiYrson  October 
it,  lis  1, .  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Osborne,  a  native  of 'Devonshire,  En- 
gland.  I  hey  have  two  children.  Charles  E.  and  John  II.  Mr. 
Dymond  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  was  for  three  years  Treasurer  of  the  village 


HENRY  ESDOHR,  treasurer  of  the  ached  board,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  February  13,  iSja,  where  he  received  his 
education.  In  I  SOS  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Jefferson  Township,  where  he  engaged  in  clerking  some  three 
years.  After  an  interval  of  one  year,  in  which  he  engaged  in  ilic 
retail  liquor  business,  he  resumed  clerking,  two  vears  later  buying 
out  the  business,  which  he  operated  until  iSSo.'at  the  same  'time 
holding  the  position  of  Postmaster,  For  a  year  following  this  he 
held  the  position  of  Village  Clerk.  In  iBBl  he  entered  into  part- 
ncrship  with  Henry  WultT.  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
and  sewing  machines.  The  firm  dissolved  in  January.  1SS4,  and 
he  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone.  Mr.  Esdnhr  was  mar- 
ried in  Jefferson.  February  28.  15/8,  to  Miss  Kate  l.auer,  of 
Wheeling,  Cook  County.  T  hey  have  two  children.  W  illiam  ami 
Alice  II.  Mr.  Fsdohr  is  a  member  of  Providence  Lodge,  No. 
711.  A.  F.  Jv  A.  M. 

ANDREW  P.  ESTERQUIST.  of  the  firm  of  Schulti  & 
Esterquist;  wagon. makers,  was  l>orn  in  Sweden  in  1835.  He  there 
Commenced  the  trade  ol  blacksmith  in  l8s8.  and  was  employed  in 
a  large  manufacturing  establishment.  His  father  was  a  farmer. 
In  1S69  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  the  same  year  settled  in 
Jefferson,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  E.  Goodman,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1881,  when  the  prcieril  firm  was  organised,  lie 
was  married  in  Sweden  in  1S5S,  to  Miss  Carrie  Johnson,  who  died 
in  1S73,  leaving  three  children — Albert,  born  in  Sweden  April  17. 
iSfto;  Antone  F..  born  in  Sweden  January  17.  1865;  llilnia  K.. 
burn  in  Jefferson  May  17,  1S70.  His  second  marriage  was  in  1874, 
to  Miss  Johanna  Rani,  of  Jefferson,  born  in  Sweden  in  iSjJ.  by 
whom  he  has  three  children— all  born  in  Jefferson— A.  J.  William. 
January  2ft,  1S76:  Frank  A..  January  31.  187*.  and  Annie  M., 

August  13,  1*81. 

J.  M.  FLETCHER,  architect  and  buildcr.was  bnrn  in  Windsor, 
Hants  Co..  Nova  Scotia,  December  q,  1S46.  He  commenced  the 
carpenter's  trade  in  his  native  country,  and  at  tile  age  of  nineteen 
removed  to  Huston,  Mass.,  where  lie  finished  his  trade  and  studied 
drawing  and  architecture.  He  afterward  billowed  his  trade  vmt 
fivt  years  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  as  foreman  for  Hodge  &  Hudd, 
anil  subsequently  in  lloston.  From  there  he  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1874,  and  settled  the  same  year  in  Jefferson  Examples  of  his 
work  may  be  found  all  over  the  township:  among  others  the  Jef- 
ferson graded  and  high  schools,  Norwood  Park  school.  Pacific  Junc- 
tion school,  Scultz  lllock,  etc.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  married  in  Chi- 
cago, March  22,  1 83 J .  to  Miss  Amelia  Weber,  daughter  of  Fred- 
ericic  Weber,  one  of  the  settlers  of  184s.  Thev  have  two  children 
—  Edith  M.  and  Marshall  J.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  .i  member  of  Provi- 
dence Lodge.  No.  711,  A.'F.  &  A.  M. 

D.  B.  FONDA,  M.  I>„  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Watervliet,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  took  a  full  classical  coutse  at 
the  Lisha's  Kill  Academy,  and  after  graduating  removed  to  central 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  sonic  four  years,  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  advanced  *udics  in  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy under  Professor  F.  D.  Peircc.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Cook 
County.  III.,  where  he  engaged  in  railroading  for  a  time,  his  health 
necessitating  out-door  employment.  He  subsequently  took  the 
agency  in  Chicago  of  the  Writ  Elgin  Hour  Company,  a  position 
he  retained  until  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  in  the  spring  of  1S58. 
lie  then  engaged  in  teaching  at  Rose  Hill  until  l8tj2.  when  he  en- 
listed in  Company  C.  Sqth  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. 
After  the  battle  of  Pcrrv  ville  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  ambu- 
lance train  and  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  one  of  the  hospitals 
at  llanlstown,  Ky.  In  July,  1S03,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
nnd,  returning  to  Ui>*e  HID,  shortly  afterward  entered  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  attending  lectures  in  1 8<V)-<>4-ft5  and  1S66.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera  nnd  consequent  death  of  |)t.  llrainard 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty  caused  him  to  quit  the  college. 
In  1S07  he  engaged  in  practice,  at  the  same  time  being  appointed 
county  physician,  a  position  he  retained  until  1S71.  During  ihi* 
lime  he  attended  one  course  ol  lectures  at  the  Bennett  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  graduated.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  lefferson  T  ownship,  in  1874.  a  position  he 
retained  until  1S77.  being  president  of  the  lx>ard  during  the  entire 
period.  He  was  elected  health  officer  when  the  ordinance  passed 
in  1SS0,  and  elected  B  member  of  the  school  board  in  the  spring  Ol 
18S3,  still  filling  both  of  these  latter  offices. 

E.  GOODMAN,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker,  established  his 
business  in  l8jS,  which  he  has  since  increased.  He  was  born  in 
Devonshire.  Kngland.  June  27,  183ft.  His  parents  settled  in  Mar- 
ietta. Washington  Co..  Ohio,  in  1840,  where,  alter  leaving  school, 
he  learned  his  trade  and  followed  it  until  1858.  when  he  remove" 
to  Chicago.  Mr.  Goodman  was  married  three  times.  By  his  first 
w-ife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1S56,  lie  lias 
two  children— William  E.  and  Charlotte  S.,  now  Mrs.  William 
Brink,  of  Chicago.  Bv  has  second  wife  he  also  has  two  children, 
Edward  E.  and  Albert  M.  He  was  married  to  his  present  wife  m 
Jefferson,  August  5.  1883.    She  was  Mrs.  Alice  McCammon.  of 
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Indiana.  Mr.  Goodman  is  I  member  of  Providence  Lodge.  No. 
711.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Home  Lodge.  No  4C.  I.  O.  ().  F. 
Since  Mis  residence  here  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
sergeant  of  the  police  several  years,  and  is  now  chief  of  the  local 
Fire  I  'cpartment. 

HANS  GROTII,  manufacturer  of  cigars,  established  his 
business  in  1S77.  He  employs  two  hands  ami  turns  out  about 
1 25.000 cigars  annually,  all  of  which  are  sold  in  the  vicinity.  Mr. 
Groth  was  horn  in  Schle*wig-I  lolstcin.  Germany,  May  3.  1S51. 
His  parents  came  to  the  I'nitcd  Mates  in  1866,  and  settled  ill 
Northneld,  Cook  Co..  III.  I  le  commenced  his  trade  as  cigar  maker 
in  1S72.  in  Chicago,  and  has  been  in  business  continuously 
since.  Mr.  Groth  was  married  in  Jcflcrvjn  June  2,  1SS3,  to  Miss 
Lena  Scttteffer,  of  I.cvden.  Cook  County, 

BKOCKM AN  HOPKINS.  ..id  settler,  was  born  in  Kasl  Kent. 
F'.ngland.  May  to,  isie.  I  le  engaged  in  farming  in  F.ngl.ind  until 
I?36.  when  he  located  in  New  York  City  for  a  short  time.  The 
same  year  he  went  to  Chicago,  in  the  summer  coming  hv  Likes  from 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.  The  same  year  he  anil  his  brothcr-in  law,  A. 
Bremen,  built  in  Jefferson  a  blacksmith  shop  (or  Mr.  Kobcrts.  the 
firs!  erected  in  town.  After  spending  some  sis  months  at  Brush 
Hill,  now  Du  I'age  County,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  hotel,  he 
removed  to  Rock  River,  I.ee  Coimtv.  where  he  remained  alniul  two 
vcars,  most  of  the  time  at  Dixon's  Kerry.  He  then  went  back  to 
New  York  State,  two  years  later  returning  West  ami  locating  at 
Big  Woods,  near  Aurora.  IB.  In  1S45  he  bought  a  farm  in  Jef- 
ferson Township  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres,  and  engaged 
actively  in  (arming,  principally  dairy,  until  ts3i.  Since  that  time 
he  has  rented  his  farm.  He  was  married  in  1*411  in  Oneida  County. 
X.  V..  to  Miss  Sarah  Bremen,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  V.  They 
have  had  four  children — Albert  (killed  at  the  siege  of  Vii  kshurgi. 
George,  Charles  and  Lafayette.  The  three  oldest  sous  all  enlisted 
in  the  72d  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  held 
many  offices  in  the  town.  He  has  been  Supervisor  four  or  live 
years,.  Constable  alxmt  the  same  time,  Justice  ol  the  I'eace  live 
vcars,  and  Collector  four  years. 

'  NKAVTON  LI NsCOTT,  Justice  of  the  I'eace.  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Me..  February  3*1.  !■><»>.  and  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  and  after  coming  of  age  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
account  In  1*40  he  removed  to  Laurence.  Ma-*.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  carpentering  until  when  he  settled  in  Chicago,  where 
he  engaged  in  business  in  the  South  Market.  In  1*57  he  tonight 
a  farm  in  Jefferson  which  he  operated  some  four  years.  Since  then 
he  has  resided  with  a  son  in  K.v.insion,  Confe  County,  and  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Roberts.  lie  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  first 
in  1*73,  and  re-elected  in  1SS1.  Mr.  I.inscott  was  married  in 
Cumberland  <  ountv.  Me.,  1S31.  to  Miss  Susan  F.  Uniterm M.  who 
died  leaving  four  children  -  Samuel  K.,  John  F.,  Elizabeth,  now- 
Mrs.  C.  Kobcrts.  and  Charles  M, 

I..  I).  I.OWKI.L.  Postmaster  and  dealer  in  groceries,  drugs, 
etc..  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  February,  i*s't.  and  has  since 
retained  the  office,  lie  was  toirn  in  Schoharie  t  ounty.  N.  V.,  in 
1*47.  He  was  partially  educated  in  his  native  county,  hnishing 
his  studies  at  the  Cazcm'.via  Academy,  in  Madison  County,  N.  V„ 
graduating  in  IIWmj,  He  engaged  in  teaching  one  term,  then 
moved  to  l  ook  County,  settling  in  Jefferson  in  1 1 70,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  opened  a 
drugstore.  Afterward  he  bought  out  the  business  of  Henry 
Ksdohr.  to  which  he  added  his  drug  stcck.  lie  was  married  in 
leflerson  in  I '75.  to  Miss  Clara,  only  daughter  of  Chester  Dickin- 
son. Thev  have  two  children— Chester  K.  and  Mildred  A,  Mr. 
Lowell  is  a  member  of  Providence  Lodge,  No.  71 1.  A.  F.  X  A.M. 

!  ik.  lOIsF.I'H  H.  MARTIN,  practicing  dentist,  was  |M.rn  in 
Brnckvilie,  Canada.  August  So.  1*4*.  lie  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  and  removed  to  Chicago  in  I  St.*.  where  he  engaged 
in  various  occupations  until  the  time  of  the  lire  in  October,  1*71, 
when  he  returned  to  Canada  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  dent- 
istry, under  his  brother's  training,  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  In  1*75  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  and  became  associated  with  Dr.  II.  R.  Phil- 
lips, with  whom  he  still  remains.  He  married  in  Norwood  Park, 
Cook  County,  111..  July  10,  lS3o.  Miss  I.illie  I.,  daughter  of  W. 
W'.  Smith,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago. 

J.  D.  MURRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  elected  to  his 
present  office  in  lSSo.  Mr.  Murray  was  born  in  Comville,  Somer- 
set Co.,  Me.,  February  aS,  1844.  lie  was  educated  in  his  native 
county,  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1S62,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Cowpnilf  F,  jut  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  Army  of  Potomac,  and  took  part  in  bat- 
tles of  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  and  other  engagements  of  that 
campaign.  The  regiment  returned  North  and  was  mustered  out. 
In  1S64  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  produce  commis- 
sion business.  In  1^67  he  received  an  appointment  to  transfer 
patients  from  the  city  to  the  county  and  Slate  asylums.  He  retained 
this  position  some  seven  years,  and  lias  since  been  connected  with 
D.  S,  Dunning  &  Sons,  nurserymen.    Mr.  Murray  was  married  in 


Chicago  June  2r>.  11*68,  to  Miss  Sarah  Goodrue,  whodicd  in  1S7S. 
leaving  three  children— John,  Fred  and  Clarinda.  He  again  mar- 
ried November  4.  I* So.  'Mrs.  Anna  (Laflin)  Goodwin,  whose  par- 
ents settled  in  Watertown,  Wis.,  in  1S56,  Mr.  Murray  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lodge  and  F-ncampmcnt  of  the  I.  O.  O.  E..'and  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  F'orcslcrs. 

CLARK  ROBERTS,  retired.  In  1S37  David  l_  Roberts, 
father  of  Clark,  settled  in  Joliet,  111.,  where  he  became  connected 
with  the  canal  company,  taking  contracts  from  the  State,  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  merchandising.  In  1342  or  1S43  he  took  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Temperance  House,  on  LaSaile  Street,  which  he 
operated  until  I S44,  when  he  bought  a  farm  from  Klijati  Went- 
worth.  in  the  village  of  Jefferson,  Cook  County.  In  IS51  herentcd 
his  (arm  and  returned  to  the  city  and  took  possession  of  the  I  n  ted 
States  Hotel,  operating  it  Until  its  destruction  by  lire.  He  then 
bought  back  the  lease  of  his  (arm.  on  which  he  remained  until 
his  death.  He  was  toirn  in  Itenbigh,  Wales,  in  1S9L  left 
home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  settled  in  New  York  State, 
where  he  married.  Two  children  survive  him,  one  son  ami  one 
daughter.  Clark  Rolierts  was  born  in  L'tica.  N.  V.,  November 
12.  l32i),  lie  was  educated  partially  in  Joliet.  III.,  and  partially 
in  Jefferson.  While  his  father  was  alive  he  assisted  him  in  his 
farming  operations  and  other  enterprises.  He  was  married  in  |cf- 
ferson  *  ktnlicr  30,  |Sbo,  to  Miss  l.i/zic  I..,  a  daughter  of  Newton 
I.inscott.  They  have  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Mr.  Kolicrts  has  at  different  periods  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Village  School  Board,  and  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways. 

JACOB  S<  HMOOK.  dealer  in  wines,  liquors  and  cigars. 
The  business  was  established  in  l'*73  by  Mr.  Schmook.  He  was 
Ih irn  in  S<  hleswig-llolstein,  ( Germany.  June  4.  1S44,  and  after  leav- 
ing school  was  engaged  in  general  occupations.  In  IS70  he  immi- 
grated to  the  I'uilcd  States  and  settled  in  Jefferson,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  teaming  until  1S72.  He  was  married  in  1S77  to  Miss 
Matilda  Peters,  of  Jefferson.  'I  hey  have  three  children— Etta. 
Charles  and  Robert. 

KRKDslTiri.TZ.  senior  member  of  t  he  firm  of  Schultz  s\  Estcr- 
quist,  wagon-makers,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany.  April 
25,  1*4*.  He  learned  his  Iradc  at  an  early  age  and  worked  at  it 
in  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  other  cities  in  Germany  until  1S72, 
when  he  settled  in  Chicago.  Here  he  worked  at  carpentering  until 
I  "74,  w  hen  he  entered  the  employ  of  K.  Goodman  at  Jefferson,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  tin-  present  linn  was  organized,  in  tSbt. 
Mr.  Schullz  was  married.  March  to,  1S73,  to  Miss  Matilda  llussbe, 
of  leffcrson.     They  have  two  children — l'.mil  and  Fred. 

"THEoltoRE  SlTIULTZ.  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves,  etc., 
was  born  in  Prussia  May  2t.  1S30.  After  leaving  school  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  shiie-makcr's  trade,  which  he  followed  as 
journeyman  and  foreman  until  1S55,  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  anil  settled  in  leffcrson,  then  a  village  of  two  or  three  log 
houses.  Here  he  opened  a  shoemaker's  shop,  afterward  adding  to 
to  the  business  until  he  was  engaged  in  dealing  generally  in  boots 
and  shoes,  following  the  business  same  seventeen  years.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  ojierating  at  onetime  three 
yards.  After  an  interval  of  some  two  years,  he  established  his 
present  business  in  1*7*- 79.  During  his  residence  he  put  up  a 
gToal  many  buildings  in  the  village,  some  of  which  he  has  sold, 
though  he  still  owns  some  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  town. 
Mr.  ScaWtf  was  married  in  Chicago  in  I S57  to  Miss  Mary  Schoan- 
tedt.  a  native  of  Prussia.  They  have  one  son.  Frederick,  who  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  business.  Mr.  Schntt/  is  treasurer  of 
the  Village  Board,  and  is  Township  Supervisor,  being  elected  to 
the  latter  in  1S7'.  and  re-elected  each  subsequent  year. 

IIF1RMAN  N  SECELKEN.  old  settler,  was  born  near  the  city 
of  Bremen,  Germany,  August  l*.  1S1S.  After  leaving  school  lie 
went  into  a  hardware  store  in  Bremen  as  clerk.  In  1340  he  settled 
in  London.  England,  where  he  was  employed  in  a  sugar  refinery 
until  1S45,  when  he  received  an  appoint MCtf  as  second  engineer  on 
the  steamer  "  Enlerprfsc."  making  trips  from  l-ondon  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Russia.  Falling  sick,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position, 
and  on  his  recovery  sailed  from  Cronstadt  to  the  United  Stales. 
He  engaged  in  store-keeping  in  New  York  City  two  years,  then 
removed  to  Brooklyn  and  continued  the  same  business  until  1S50, 
when  he  moved  West  and  bought  a  farm  in  Jefferson  Township, 
Cook  Cinintv.  and  engaged  actively  in  farming  until  1871.  Since 
that  lime  he' has  not  Men  engaged  in  active  business.  He  was 
married  in  Bergen  Co..  N.  J.,  September  22,  tS4Q,  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Micrhoff,  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  three  children 
living— Annie,  now  Mrs.  Thorson,  of  Niles,  Conk  County;  Her- 
mann, (r. :  and  Adelaide  C,  now  Mrs.  Pfiefer,  of  Jefferson. 

FRANK  W.  SMI  TH,  eldest  son  of  Waldo  Smith,  was  born 
in  Chicago.  Cook  Co.,  Ill  ,  in  1349.  He  was  educated  in  the 
city  schools,  and  commenced  his  business  life  in  1M16,  in  his  fath- 
er's store,  and  remained  with  the  Smith  Bros  until  1S7L  when  the 
business  was  destroved  in  the  great  lire.    The  following  spring  he 
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was  given  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Third  National  Hank,  and 
remained  in  that  hank  until  it*  close.  In  1*77  he  became  con. 
meted  with  the  Merchants'  l.oan  A;  Trust  Company,  with  whom  he 
still  remains,  lie  married  in  Chicago  April  9,  1S73,  Mis,  iMira  A. 
Madden,  of  that  city.  They  have  twu  thildrcn— Fannie  1!.  and 
Frank  O. 

MIl.TOX  I.  SMITH,  third  son  of  Waldo  W.  Smith,  one  of 
the  pioneer*  of  Chicagn.  was  born  in  Chicago  April  30.  1S55 
whi  rr  he  received  his  education.  After  leaving  school  lie  engaged 
in  farming.  In  tSSu  he  received  a  position  with  the  I  lama  St « Ing 
Machine  Companv.  and  at  the  prc-sciit  time  he  is  head  book-keeper 
nd c.ishicj-. and  has  charge  of  the  iiliicc  department,  lie  was 
married  in  leficrson.  Cook  County.  I>ccemhcr  15.  l53l.  tn  Miss 
Ida  li.  l>ymnnd.  daughter  of  James  I).  Hymund,  one  of  the 
early  settlers.     They  have  one  child.  Olive. 

ItCtSIl  11.  SW'EK  T3JER,  enptainof  police,  was  ap|»iinled  to 
his  present  position  in  I S74,  and  has  retained  it  uninterruptedly 
since,  except  one  year.  Mr.  Sw^cctser  was  born  in  WovUMOck, 
Vt..  January  It,  l&tl,  1  lis  parent*  sett led  in  Lake  County.  III., 
in  IS42.  lit  learned  the  butchering  business  at  an  early  age.  and 
followed  it  in  Jefferson  from  l8)$toaboM  tsoo.  I  le  subsc>|Ucmly 
learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer,  which  he  followed  in  Chicago  bw 
many  >ears,  acting  as  foreman  a  Lirge  part  of  the  time.  I  aplain 
Swet'lscr  has  lieen  inartied  twite,  losing  his  lirsl  wife  and  four 
children  by  death.  In  I  st<2  he  married  in  Chicago.  Mis-  Catherine 
J.  Cutler,  a  native  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Sweclscr  is  a  mcmlH-r  of 
llcxpef  Lodge.  4(1,  A.  F.  .v.  A.  M..  Evans  Chapter.  |4,  Koyal  Arch 
Mason-,  and  of  Home  l.udgc,  410,  1-  U.  O.  F. 

MKS.  I-',  t).  ft'CUKF.  proprietress  Jcflcrsuu  House.  This 
house  was  tmill  in  iSjb  by  11.  Ilox.  It  is  a  handsome  frame  build- 
ing, three  stories  in  height,  containing  fifteen  rooms,  in  addition  to 
a  large  hall  room.  Mrs.  Wulff  is  also  engaged  in  operating  a  large 
boot  and  shoe  store,  which  was  established  in  1*77.  being  under 
the  charge  of  her  son,  K.  I).  Wulff.  Frank  I)  Wulff  fdeccascdl 
was  born  in  Schleswig-llolstein,  Cermany,  Notember  It.  1*37. 
I  le  learned  the  wagon-maker's  trade,  and  followed  it  there  until 
1*49.  when  he  immigrated  to  the  I'nitcd  Mates.  He  located  a  short 
time  in  Michigan,  afterward  removing  to  Chicago.  In  1S54  he 
nettled  in  Jefferson,  where  he  operated  a  wagon-uuking  shop  s«me 
ten  or  twelve  ycjrs.  Subsequently  lie  engages!  in  the  vale  of  agri- 
cultural implements  until  his  deatii,  December  Hi.  rSSt.  He  was 
married  in  Chicago  in  iHjj,  to  Mix  r.Ii/abeth  l'agan,  daughter  of 
James  Kagjaa,  one  of  the  earlv  settlers.  Thee  have  four 
children — Frank  I).,  Annie  M.,  Henry  and  Mary.  Mr.  Wulff 
occupied  many  official  p«>-i1  ions  during  his  life.  He  w  as  Township 
Assessor  some  sixteen  tears.  Collector  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
at  the  lime  of  his  death  was  1 'resident  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

HENRY  WC  I. FF.  president  of  the  V  illage  lloard  of  Trus- 
tees, and  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  in  lSs2.  ami  elected  to  the  presiding  chair  in  1SS3. 
He  has  been  I  leputy  Sheriff  since  1S7S.  lie  was  lorn  in  Schlrs- 
wig-llnlslciu,  l.ermany.  in  1*54.  His  parents  settled  in  Cook 
Comity  in  IStij.  where  he  linisticd  his  education  in  the  Dvhrcnflirth 
t'ollege.  Afterward  he  started  a  store  in  companv  wilh  his  father 
in  Chicago,  vt  hich  they  operated  about  four  >  cars,  afterward  mov- 
in«  the  business  to  JrnVrson  After  selling  Hut  his  business,  lie 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  in  company  with  11. 
I'sduhr.  Mr.  Wulff  was  married  in  Jefferson,  in  1*74.  to  Miss 
Cntherine  Fnglehardl,  of  Chicago.  Thev  have  two  children- 
Nellie  and  l.illie.  Mr.  Wulff  is  a  member  of  I'rot  idence  Lodge 
No.  711.  A.  F.  ft  A.  M. 

ROBERT  WCI.FF.  proprietor  WalB  Hall.  This  is  a  double- 
brick  building,  two  stories  in  height.  In  1*03  his  parents  settled 
in  Cook  County,  Ibd  there  he  complete  I  his  education.  His  busi- 
ness life  was  commenced  jn  1S75.  in  company  with  his  brother, 
afterward  being  connected  with  the  County  Recorder's  office  some 
years.  He  established  his  present  business  in  May.  ISS2.  He- 
was  married  in  1^76  to  Mis..  Kaic  Versenia,  of  ItfTcrson.  Thev 
have  two  children — Lharlcs  and  Hanicl. 

MAH.EWOOD. 

This  village-  lies  in  the  sout1tea.si  corner  tif  the  town- 
ship. »n  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Chicago  & 
North- Western  Railroad,  four  miles  from  Chicago. 
Ccorge  Adams  pre-empted  the  Claim  upon  which  the 
village  stantls,  ami  afterward  sold  eighty  acres  for 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  other  eiglitv  acres.  The 
first  house  in  the  town  was  bllilt  by  Mr.  Hoffman  in 
1H70 — the  house  standing  on  the  corner  of  Hoffman 
Avenue  ami  Humboldt  Boulevard.  The  next  house 
built  was  by  Daniel  Reynolds,  in  1871,  on  the  corner  of 
Manlewood  and  Evergreen  avenues,  then  three  tene- 


ment houses  by  Crony  &  Farlin,  the  responsible  owners 
of  the  limp  factory  built  that  year  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
The  next  building  was  a  store  erected  by  a  Mr.  Khoads, 
now  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Asa  K.  Kradley,  engi- 
neer of  the  village  of  Jefferson  Then  came  the  resi- 
dence built  by  L  Welch,  now  owned  ami  occupied  by 
R.  S.  Dickey  The  next  were  the  residences  of  C  M 
D  l.ibby,  Air  Whitman.  David  A  Cashman.  lames 
Lee,  ami  T  W  Taylor  Mr  Taylor  and  Mr  l.ibby 
are  the  two  oldest  permanent  residents  in  Maplewootl, 
and  the  only  ones  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town 
still  living  there.  The  first  chiltl  horn  in  Maplewoml 
was  Frank  K.  l.ibby,  son  of  Benjamin  T  anil  Mary  K, 
l.ibby,  who  was  born  February  iS.  1871.  The  station 
was  built,  here  in  1870,  and  the  post-office  was  estab- 
lished in  1871,  with  Mr.  Reynolds  first  Postmaster:  John 
Mi  Kcon  was  the  second,  and  Jerome  Dawes  the  third 
and  present  Postmaster,  appointed  in  1882. 

Maplewood  originally  comprised  the  southeast 
t|uarter  of  Section  15.  On  June  13,  1872.  Carter's  ad- 
dition was  made  to  it,  which  is  a  subdivision  of  ihe 
south  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  lite  same  section.  Other  additions  were 
made  on  the  same  day  and  since,  until  at  present  nearly 
the  whole  section  is  embraced  in  the  plat.  On  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  Western  Avenue,  and  on  the  south  by 
Fullertun  Avenue.  The  number  of  stores  now  in  Maplc- 
arood  is  eight,  the  number  of  churches  three,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  six  thousand. 

MAPLEWOOD  BKKiKAPHICAl.  SKI-ITCHES. 

AUSTIN  &  CAI.F.V,  proprietors,  of  meat  market,  cstablishrd 
business  in  I*;?.  I'..  Austin,  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  England.  May  11.  I$4S*.  His  parents  allied  in 
(.look  County  in  1S49.  where  after  leaving  school  he  learned  his 
present  business,  which  11c  has  since  followed  on  his  own  account, 
w  ith  the  exception  of  one  year,  since  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago  in  1S76  to  Miss  Lena  Hach.  Jolts 
Cai.kv  was  liorn  on  Ihe  Isle  of  Man,  F.ngland,  October  28,  l5wx 
He  learned  his  present  business  in  England,  engaging  in  it  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1S70  and 
located  in  Chicago,  later  in  Lake  County,  until  the  present  litm 
was  organized,  lie  was  married  in  Chicago  in  187*  u>  Mis*  Agnes 
Lew  is,  a  native  of  New  York  City.  They  have  two  children— John 
T.  and  Kli/abethC. 

GEORGE  N.  1UCKEKPIKF.,  retires].  The  father. 
Oeorge  H.  Cickerdikc.  settled  on  the  Aux  I'laines  Kiver  in  l5jo. 
w  here  he  operated  a  saw  mill  some  years:  then  sold  out  and  bougHi 
what  is  now  known  as  Hk  kerdike's  Addition  to  the  City  of  Chicago, 
lie  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  F.ngland,  in  1S07,  and  was  married  in 
Chicago  by  Judge  Goodrich  November  30,  1833.  to  Miss  Mary 
Noble,  of  that  ciiy.  They  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  which  there  survive— Oeorge  N..  Margaret  J.  (now 
Mrs.  W,  l  .esicr.  of  Chicago*,  and  Joseph  K.  Oi-orgc  N.  was  born 
in  Cook  County  October  a,  1834.  and  has  made  for  his  business 
ihe  improvement  of  the  family  property  in  the  city.  He  was  mar. 
ried  in  Chicago  October  16,'  1S07.  to  Miss  Mary  Y.  Iloulsby,  a 
daughter  of  William  T,  Iloulsbv.  of  that  citv. 

FI>\YAR]>  IIII.STFIN.  milk  diamnam  The  business  was 
established  in  1*76,  anil  has  since  steadily  increased.  He  has  at 
times  as  high  as  41X1  head  of  cows,  and  1.000  head  of  bogs,  em- 
ploying in  their  care  fifteen  men.  The  milk  product  is  disposed  of 
at  wholesatc  in  the  citv.  Attached  to  his  bams  is  an  artesian  well 
1,100  fret  deep,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Mr.  Ililstcin  was 
born  in  Westphalia,  liermany.  February.  1S5O.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  traveling  lor  his  father  in  mercantile  business. 
In  1 871  he  came  to  ihe  I'nitcd  States  and  settled  in  Jefferson  1  own- 
ship,  where  be  engaged  in  gardening  until  1*711.  lie  was  married 
in  Jefferson  Township  lantiarv  15.  1871.  to  Miss  Elirahelh.  daugh- 
ter of  A.  S.  Itichow.    Thev  Kavciwochildrcn— Frank  and  Mamie. 

ASA  F.  BRADLEY  was  born  at  Concord.  N.  II.,  February 
»8.  (til.  His  father  was  Timothv  Uradley.  and  his  mother  Anna 
(  Morrill)  Bradley.  His  education  was  received  at  the  district  school 
and  at  Ihe  Concord  high  school.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
twenty  he  studied  under  private  tutors,  taught  district  schools 
through  the  svinters,  and  kept  bonks  for  a  wholesale  house.  H" 
studies  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  medicine.  After 
pursuing  this  study  one  year  he  became  dissatisfied  with  and  aban- 
doned the  profession  for"  the  study  of  civil  engineering  and  ruviga- 
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tion  In  June,  1836,  he  came  to  Chicago  and  commenced  survey- 
ing for  Ihe  county  under  ,\mm  Hailcy.  County  Surveyor  at  llie 
time.  When  Mr.'  Bailey's  term  of  office  hail  expired,  in  1S37,  ■ 
special  election  was  hrlil.  at  which  Mr.  Itraillcy  was  chosen  suc- 
cessor  to  Mr.  Uailcy.  From  this  time  to  1*41)  he  was  COWtfatMOWly 
Count)  Survey  ir.  anil  a  |»>ci uhi  of  the  time  was,  by  appointment. 
Surveyor  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1S40,  he  went  to  Catifumi  1. 
where  he  remained  four  years.    In  IS54  he  returned  to  Chicago, 

engineer  to  locate  the  Chicago.  St.  Charles  \  Mis-.i--.ippi  road.  He- 
spent  two  year*  in  that  enterprise,  when  it  was  Wd  to  the  Chicago 
i  North-Wcstcrn  Railway.  In  1S62  he  entered  the  ten  ice  of  the 
postal  department  as  ro.nl  agent,  on  the  railroad  to  Clinton  and 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  was  the  hrst  clerk  to  distribute  mail  on 
the  cars  under  the  present  system.  In  1^70  he  wa-»  employed  by 
the  town,  now  village,  of  Jefferson  as  engineer,  which  position  he- 
has  held  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Mr  lir.idley  is  now  living 
with  hi-  fourth  wife,  lie  has  had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
now  living. 

C.  A.  CLYBOL'RV  proprietor  of  the  GarlicM  Haw*.  This 
house  was  erected  in  1*71.  on  the  site  of  the  Towel!  House ,  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Chicago  from  1S35.  It  is  still  owned  by  the 
Powell  family.  C.  A.  Clybourn  is  a  son  of  — Clylxnirn,  a  settler 
of  1821.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  October  22.  1S47.  and  was 
educated  at  private  schools  in  the  city,  finishing  his  studies  at 
academics  in  Warrcnville.  III.,  and  Crown  1'oint.  Ind.  Ilc-gan  his 
life  in  his  father's  business  projects— pork-packing,  etc  Af- 
terward he  engaged  in  contracting  and  in  mercantile  business. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago  October  16,  1*75,  to  Miss  Kllen 
lCiines,  ot  Waukcgan.  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire,  Kngland. 
They  have  four  children  —  Charles  A.,  Henry  C.  John  E.  and 
Mabel. 

JAMES  A.  CI.VItOl  RN'.  proprietor  of  a  meat  market, 
Chicago,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Clybourn.  and  was  l-.rn  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  October  14,  1S35.  He  commence  I  business 
life  in' 185s.  in  company  with  his  father,  in  the  old  State  s|n-,-t 
market,  in  1S50  moved  to  South  Water  Street,  and  from  there  to 
the  North  Side.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Clybourn  has  continued  in 
the  same  business,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  furnishing  gravel  for  city  u-c.  Mr. 
Clybourn  married  in  Chicago  February  20,  |sb2.  Miss  Martha, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Soden,  a  prominent  physician  in  the  city 
from  the  early  days.  They  have  two  children.  Kdilh  V.  and  Min- 
nie M.    Mr.  Clvbourn  is  .1  memU-r  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves. 

JOSEPH  Al'Gt'sT  IIOEIIN.  baker  and  confectioner,  e-l.ih- 
lishe<l  business  in  Chicago,  removing  10  his  present  place  in  is*  3. 
Mr.lloehn  does  all  his  own  fancy  luking. and  manufacture'  'lis  plain 
candies.  He  was  born  in  Rudcsheum.  Nassau,  (iermany.  Julv  31, 
|33<>.  His  father  being  a  baker,  he  from  a  boy  was  bfl  light  up  to 
the  same  business.  In  i*t<$  he  immigrated  to  the  Cnilcd  Slates, 
and  after  a  short  interval  spent  in  New  York  City  he  settled  in  Chi- 
cago.  whi-re  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  baker.  A  few  years  later 
h<-  started  in  businc-s  for  himself,  which  continued  until  the  lire  of 
1S71.  in  which  he  lost  all  his  property.  He  then  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin,  where  he  operated  a  liakcry  until  t S77.  lie 
then  returned  to  Chicago  and  establishes!  his  present  business,  lie 
was  married  in  Kudcshcuin,  t iermany,  in  iStVj  to  Miss  Mary 
Ekhnrn.  They  have  live  children— August.  Joseph,  Phillip,  Elu- 
alielh  and  Henry. 

KEKN  .V  NF.TZI.Y.  dealers  in  groceries,  provisions,  etc.,  es- 
tablished business  in  Chicago  in  1870,  and  removed  to  their  pres- 
ent location  in  iMfl.  G.  H.  Kern,  senior  member  of  the  linn,  was 
born  in  Lehigh  County,  Pcnn..  in  IS36.  After  leaving  scln.nl  he 
learned  the  tailor's  trade,  which  he  followed  in  Galesburg.  Illinois, 
from  1S5*  i,,  In  the  latter  year  he  pursued  Ihe  same  busj. 

ness  in  Chicago,  in  li->)  exchanging  this  for  the  grocery  business. 
He  was  married  near  Galesburg.  Illinois,  in  tSsS  to  Miss  Ellen 
Mollet  They  have  one  child  living.  Agnes,  now  Mrs.  U  N'ct/ly. 
Lilians  Nct/lv  was  born  in  DuPagc  <  ounty.  Illinois.  March  II, 
1S53.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  tH72,  and  engaged  in  teaming  until 
he  entered  on  his  present  business.  He  married  in  Chicago,  De- 
cenilier  13.  1S77.  Miss  Agnes  Kern.  They  have  thre.  children — 
Leonand,  M.ihlc  anil  Adelaide. 

GEORGE  K  LI  N  E,  old  settler,  was  born  in  Lycoming  County. 
Pcnn.,  February  13,  1S35.  His  parents  settled  in  la.-yden.  Cook 
Co..  III.,  in  1S44.  George  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account,  and 
continued  until  1I7I.  lie  then  removed  to  Jefferson  and  has  since 
engaged  in  contracting  and  budding  roads  anil  streets  in  the  new 
subdivisions,  an. I  in  general  teaming.  He  was  married  in  l.cvdcn. 
Conk.Co.,  111.,  in  1S56.  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Shaw,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, Kngland.  They  have  had  se'ven  children,  of  which  there 
survive— Elta  I...  Allien  II.  and  Archie  M.  Mr.  Kline  is  a  mem 
bcr  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  Maplewood. 

THEOI.OKE  KREMF.R,  proprietor  of  the  Jefferson  Ex- 


change. The  business  was  established  here  in  l3*2.  when  Mr. 
Kremer  erected  the  building  he  now  occupies.  Mr.  Kremer  was 
born  in  Luxemburg,  Germany.  May  13,  1847.  His  father  having 
died  whi  n  Ik-  was  an  infant,  in  iSjb  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States 
with  his  step-lather,  Mr.  P.  Snyder,  who  settled  in  Cflicago. 
Theodore  was  educated  in  Chicago,  and  after  leaving  school  learned 
the  trade  ol  cigar-making,  which  he  followed  until  1S7S.  He  then 
opened  a  saloon  in  the  city  und  has  since  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness. He  was  married  in  Niles  Centre,  Cook  County,  August  20. 
I  «73.  to  Miss  Carolina  Fischer,  daughter  of  Joseph  Fischer,  one  of 
the  old  settlers.  I  hey  have  one  son.  Matthew  II.  Mr.  Kremer 
is  a  member  of  the  Cigar-makers'  I'nion  and  the  Sons  of  llct- 
mann,  also  of  the  Volunteer  Hire  Department  of  Maplewood. 

JoHN  KKCEGEK.  dealer  in  groceries  provisions  and  meats. 
The  business  was  established  in  iSSn  in  Chicago  and  removed  to 
its  present  site  in  iBSl.  Mr.  Kruegcr  was  born  in  Stettin.  Punic- 
rania,  (Iermany.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  of  stone 
mason,  lie  came  to  the  I'nited  Stales  in  1  Sbo,,  and  engaged  in 
mining  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  time,  and  in  1S70  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  at  the  mason's  trade  up  to  1S7S.  From  that  time 
until  t  Sso  he  was  employed  as  fireman  at  the  ( .rami  Pacific  Hotel. 
He  was  married  in  Stettin  to  1  harlotte  \\  ichman.  They  have  three 
sons— Kmil,  Paul  and  John,  all  associated  with  their  father  in  the 
business. 

E.  »V  F.  KITIN"  established  their  real  estate  and  insurance 
business  in  1S80,  the  former  making  a  specialty  of  Maplewood 
property.  I  A  Kuhn  was  horn  in  l  ook  County  in  1850..  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  county,  graduating  from  the  Northwestern 
I'niversity  in  1871;  with  the  degree  of  II.  L.  I le  is  a  member  of 
l!:c  I.  O.  O.  F..  the  Teutonia  Singing  Society.  Orpheus  Singing 
Society,  and  of  the  Maplewood  and  Humboldt  Improvement  C  lub. 

Dk.  NELS  J.  LUND,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Fredcricia.  Ihrnmark,  in  1835.  Ilcrcccived  his  classical  ed- 
ucation in  Denmark,  and  studicxi  medicine  in  a  German  college. 
He  conimenceil  practice  in  Chicago  in  tShj,  afterward  look  lectures 
in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  m  1870  from  the  Eclectic  College, 
aril  receive.!  a  gold  medal  for  merit,  and  a  diploma  of  honor  with 
the  honorary  degree  of  1. 1..  I>.  lie  has  remained  in  practice  in 
Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  that  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  from  1881  to  1883.  Dr.  Lund  is 
a  member  of  the  N.-ithwestern  Institute  ol  Midwifery,  lie  was 
married  in  the  city  of  Aallxirg.  Denmark,  to  Miss  Oline  Kin-tine 
Winther.  who  died  leaving  one  son.  Charles  D.  Lund,  now  a  prac- 
ticing dentist  in  Chicago.  His  present  wile  was  Miss  Lena  Cath- 
rina  lohnsnn,  a  native  ol  Iceland.  They  have  one  child — Clara 
Rcgina. 

A.  D  MICHAl'D.  dealer  in  paint-,  mis,  glass  and  wall  paper, 
established  business  in  July.  1S83.  Mr.  Michaud  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  city  of  l.cnoa,  and  after 
leaving  school  engaged  in  book-keeping  for  a  lime,  then  as  a  s;,les- 
man  in  a  dry  goods  house,  lie  came  to  the  I'nilnl  Stales  in  18O6 
and  settled  in  Chicago  the  following  year  he  enlc-red  the  house  of 
|.  V.  Farwell  \  Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1871.  He  then 
took  a  position  in  the  post-office"  l.wo  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  dispatcher,  a  position  he  retained  alwnit  ten  years,  when 
poliliial  changes  required  his  resignation.  He  returned  to  I.  V. 
Farwell  &  Go's  lor  a  time,  but  shortly  afterward  put  in  a  stock  of 
goods  in  the  building  he  now  occupies,  and  which  he  erected  in 
1870,  being  the  pioneer  of  improvement  in  this  section  of  the  vil- 
lagc.  Mr.  Michaud  was  married  in  Chicago  in  October,  l.sdS.  to 
Miss  Man  I.  Fontaine,  a  native  of  Geneva.  Switzerland.  They 
have  two  children — George  A.  and  Grace.  Mr.  Michaud  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board;  is  a  member  of  the  1.  O.  O.  F  .  and  K. 
ft  L.  of  II.  He  wa»  a  delegate  to  the  last  Congressional  con- 
vention and  to  the  city  convention  which  nominated  Heath  for 
Mavor.    He  is  the  president  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company. 

THEODORE  MISMER  was  born  in  Alsace.  Germany,  Sep- 
tember 54.  1S32.  After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith  and  wagon-maker  under  his  father.  In  1S54  he  came 
to  the  I'nited  States  and  settled  in  Chicago,  the  following  year 
removing  to  llolstein.  now  Wc-t  Chicago.  In  1S58  he  opened  a 
wagon-making  and  wood-working  shi»p  in  lcffcrson  Township, 
where  he  remained  inactive  business  until  l38f.  since  engaging  in 
improving  his  real  estate  and  other  matters,  lie  was  married  in 
IctTcrson  Township  in  |Ml,  to  Mrs.  1.  Jenkins,  formerly  Mrs. 
Powell,  of  Chicago.  Thcv  have  nnc  daughter,  Clara  Mr.  Mis. 
mcr  was  a  member  of  I  icarburn's  llatlery  under  Captain  Smith. 

Gl'STAYK  SAEDELEN",  dealer  in  hardware,  stoves,  tin- 
ware, etc.,  established  business  in  1S.S2.  He  has  attached  to  his 
store-  building  a  tinware  shop,  in  which  he  manufactures  and  repairs. 
Mr  Naedclen  was  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Wurumbcrg,  Germany,  May 
23.  l<54.  In  iSOohecamc  to  the  I'riiied  States,  and  settled  10 
Chicago.  After  working  at  linsmithing  and  carpentering  for  a 
time,  he  entered  a  type  foundry,  where  lie  remained  Until  1SS2.  the 
last  seven  years  as  foreman  of  the  brass  rule  department.    He  was 
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nurricd  in  Chicago  February  1.  rt577,  to  Miss  Saturn  Hurtcr.  a 
native  uf  Alsace,  Germany.  They  have  four  chililren — Gustavo  E. 
llertha,  benjamin  and  Willinm.  Mr.  Naedek-n  is  a  member  of  the 
tterman  Evangelical  Church,  being  superintendent  of  the  Sundav- 
sehnol.  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the  tier  man  Aid  Society,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Aid  Society,  and  (he  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Evangelical  Insurance  Society. 

E.  W.  ORTII.  druggist  and  chemist,  was  born  in  1S53  in 
llcssc-Casscl,  and  was  e<lucatcd  in  Ccrmaiiv.  Immigrating  to  the 
United  State*  in  1S69,  he  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  when;  he 
took  the  1 1.  -  i  1  ■<■.  of  rirst  assistant  cheniisi  and  druggist  of  the  State 
Chemist  of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  <1.  Mode.  After  being  actively 
engaged  in  the  drug  business  and  chemi'trv  for  twelve  years,  he 
opened  and  conducted  the  business  of  Milieman  &  llatzfcld.  ol 
which  he  became  the  owner  in  Janunry.  18S4.  Mr.  Orth  is  presi- 
dent of  the  German  American  Institute,  is  a  member  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Volunteer  Eire  Company.  No.  I.  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  the  Chicago  Turn.Gemeimlc. 

J.  M.  I'KTTEKSEN,  dealer  in  drugs  fnncvgoiHls,  etc  ,  estab- 
lished the  business  in  May.  1SS2.  and  removed  to  his  present  loca- 
tion the  same  year.  Mr.  1'eltersen  was  bom  in  Denmark  in  l.sjj, 
After  leaving  college  he  engaged  as  drug  clerk,  pacing  an  examin- 
ation at  Kosktlde.  He  continued  as  clerk  until  1  ><Vo,  when  he  came 
to  the  United  Slates.  He  first  located  al  Jamestown.  N.  V..  then 
afirr  an  interval  in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Chicago  in  1S73 
Here  he  clerked  until  I S$2,  when  he  started  on  his  own  account. 
Mr.  l'cltersen  is  a  registered  pharmacist. 

l'ETEk  C.  PETERS,  dealer  in  groceries,  flour,  feed  etc 
I  he  business  was  established  in  Chicago  in  1*76.  and  rrniovril 
l€.  its  present  »ite  in  1SS1.  Mr.  Peters  was  born  in  Schlcswig-llol- 
stein,  (.eriuany,  in  December.  1S3.).  A  Iter  leaving  school  he  en. 
paged  in  clerking  in  mercantile  business  there  until  1S66  Ha 
then  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
engaged  in  clerking  until  the  time  of  the  fire.  Krom  1S71  until 
il*7S  he  was  engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business  in  the  rfcv  HK 
was  married  in  Chicago  in  1S72  to  Miss  Ella  Smith.    Thev  have 

L?i  •   r'o  5ft?  "  a  mCrut>er  »'  ,hc  S""«  "I  Hermann 

and  erf  the  Order  of  Ued  Men. 

WILLIAM  H.  I'OWEI.I,  established  his  real  estate  business 
in  ISO.,.  He  is  engaged  in  general  real  estate,  though  making  a 
specialty  *  northwest  Chicago  an.)  lefferson  properly.  Me  was 
born  m  Jefferson  <  Ictober  0.  tSjo.  lie  was  educated  in  JefleJ.n 
and  after  Icav.ng  school  engaged  in  general  occupatinns-niercan- 
^TSSSS*,1*,  ??  MmM  in  PfcMOa  March, 
chitt.  Geo!^  H.'"  J-  °'  "iU'UkK-  WiS-    '  he>- ~ 

MS*  m  tans.  Il,s  father,  A.  L.  kichon,  was  bom  in  Paris 
Sg^ijy  '*  »*  "WWtd  in  hotel-keeping  hVWl 

nat,ve  cv.unlry  many  years,  and  was  for  a  time,  in  iS.c  c.whnun 

in  f-hi  ,,KMt"Z  J  New  Wortl  Slate:  thence  movrd  West,  landing 

l  ake 3, ,S14"  ar1'  *  bou«'"  «  '-''  in 
h.,1  .rSi  Was  m:lmed  at  ,ht  <:"hcdral  in  Paris,  and 

•T'     V-i   ,  '"•        5ub',;c<  of  ,his  remained  with'  his 

;Ti  -l7"  v  .  X  *"K''-  c«n«inued  to  operate.  He  married 
in  Ch.cago.  November  28,  ,35o.  Miss  Ann  M..  daughter  o  KSg 

15.  1SS2  eaung  four  children-Alfred  I...  Man- (no»-  Mrs  Wolf 
graml,  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  IlilstciM  and  Soph  a  "n.  w  Mrs  W„ 

Eft  Alfred"? "  'nJ  d""'  i»* 

tne  hilh^boo  iT?*^  C0""nui»«  "is  architectural  studies  a, 
once  £S  ^'^^^^tS      W"  2 

ICnaland,  Septmoer  v,  litt  tv»  M  ? "%  ,".,",i^  ninr  1  ond"n' 
\  K.  TOR  WINNEN,  gardener,  ft*  horn  in  Ikigium  Aug.isl 


4.  i860.  In  '1S72  his  parents  settled  in  Chicago,  where  hc  em- 
ployed himself  until  |332  in  the  business  of  currier  and  tanner, 
then  engaged  for  a  lime  in  keeping  a  saloon.  In  18*3  hc  settled 
in  his  present  place,  where  he  is  operating  about  seven  acres,  de- 
voted to  the  raising  .  ,t  vegetables.  Me  was  married  in  Icffersoii 
September  2»,  l»Ss.  to  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  A.  LllOK 
Thev  have  one  child,  Marv. 

IIEK MANN  WOLFGRAM,  gardener,  was  born  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  Hclgard,  Prussia,  in  1S47.  After  leaving  school  he  was 
employed  in  gardening,  both  floral  and  vegetable.  In  iMj  he 
settled  in  Chicago,  where  hc  was  employed  in  green-houses  until  he 
settled  on  his  present  place,  where  hc  is  now  operating  some  ten 
acres,  devoted  to  vegetables  chiefly.  He  was  married  in  Chicago 
in  1S6S.  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  A.  L  kichon.  Tliey  have 
rive  children  -Charles,  William,  George.  Alfred  and  Emma.'  Mr, 
Wolfgram  is  a  member  of  the  1.  O.  O.  K.  and  IJ.  U.  II,  and  U. 
O.  R.  M. 

IRVING  PARK. 

This  is  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  six  and  sevtn- 
lenths  miles  therefrom,  011  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad.  It  is  near  the  t  enter  of  Jetferson  Township, 
on  the  original  Major  Noble  farm,  w  hich  was  purchnsnl 
in  by  Charles  i'.  Race.  Mr.  Race's  first  intention 
in  the  purchase  of  the  farm  was  to  engage  in  farming, 
bin  a  short  time  ;-fterward  decided  to  start  a  town,  and 
took  into  company  with  him  R.  T.  Race,  W.  B.  Race, 
John  R.  Wheeler  anil  John  S.  Brosvn.  The  railroad 
company,  upon  application,  agreed  to  slop  their  trains 
at  Irving  l'ark  upon  the  condition  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  proposed  town  would  build  a  depot,  and  shortly 
after  the  depot  was  completed  the  trains  began  stop- 
ping. This  was  on  1X60.  The  original  plat  of  the  vil- 
lage comprised  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  15, 
Township  jo  north,  Ranj;e  13  east.  Kighty  acres  on 
the  west  was  bought  of  John  Cray,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  A.  Ii.  Brown  and  others.  Baxter's  addi- 
tion was  made  in  1869  and  included  the  southeast 
quarter  or  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  15. 

Stevens's  addition  was  filed  for  record  April  10, 
1874;  Miller's  addition,  March  t.  1S77  j  Barnes's  addi- 
tion was  made  June  26.  1S78;  Wheeler's  addition  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  the 
land  of  Joseph  Bickerdike  lying  to  the  east,  south  and 
west  of  this  subdivision. 

The  first  child  born  in  Irving  Park  was  Irving  Park 
Jones.  August  30,  1869.  The  first  marriage  was  that  of 
J.  B.  Juliand  and  Martha  Brown,  daughter  of  Krastus 
Brown,  September  12,  1872.  and  the  first  death  that  of 
Delia  Race,  daughter  of  Charles  T.  Race,  Novcnilier 
26,  1870.  The  first  Postmaster  was  L.  B.  Hull,  ap- 
pointed in  1871,  who  retained  the  office  one  vear.  The 
second  Postmaster  was  Charles  T.  Race,  who  has  since 
retained  the  office.  George  W.  Jones  is  his  present 
deputy.  The  first  store  was  built  in  1870  by  Charles 
T.  Race.  It  is  a  two-story  brick,  the  upper  story  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  hall'by  the  Court  Irving  of  the 
I.  O.  F.  The  store  has  changed  hands  frequently 
and  is  at  present  leased  by  George  W.  Jones. 

Court  Irving  of  L  O.  F.  was  organized  in  Decem- 
ber. 1883.  with  sixteen  members.  The  membership  has 
now  increased  to  twenty-eight  The  officers  are  Frank- 
lin Hobba,  chief  ranger:  f.  T.  McCarthy,  recording 
secretary  ;  Frederick  Smith,"  treasurer. 

The  Christian  Union  of  Irving  Park  was  organised 
in  September.  1S83.  The  object  of  the  Union  is  to 
hold  stated  meetings  for  consultation  respecting  Church 
work  in  Irving-  Park  and  vicinity,  and  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  the  work;  the' visitation  and  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Chiirchless  classes  ;  the  distribution  of  papers 
ami  good  literature,  the  establishment  of  new  mission-; 
when  needed:  the  rare  of  the  poor,  the  suppression 
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of  vice  and  crime  by  the  enforcement  of  law;  the  fur- 
nishing of  proper  amusement  and  the  securing  of  United 
action  toward  these  ends  liy  founding  social  intercourse 
among  all  who  are  interested  in  these  objects.  The 
committees  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  thus  mapped 
out  are  a  missionary  committee,  an  entertainment  com- 
mittee, an  executive  committee  and  a  visiting  com- 
mittee, the  latter  numl>ering  twenty  members.  The 
officers  of  the  Union  are  the  following:  A.  J.  Nowlen. 
president;  Rev.  I).  Mcdregor,  vice-president;  W.  M. 
( lager,  secretary;  C.  A.  Cook,  treasurer. 

The  school  and  Church  history  of  Irving  Park  will 
be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Jefferson  town.  The  popu- 
lation of  Irving  l'ark  is  now  about  seven  hundred. 

IKVIXii   PARK  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKKTCHES. 

JOHN  BUTLER,  blacksmith  ami  wagon-maker,  at  Glccsons 
Corners,  was  born  in  County  Antrim.  Inland,  mar  the  town  of 
lial!y  I  astle,  about  1847.  Wiu-n  Ik-  was  about  hvc  years  0I1I  his 
parents  settled  in  Montreal,  Canada.  At  the  aye  of  twelve  he  left 
home  and  went  to  live  with  a  married  sister  in  Upper  Canada,  lie 
was  almost  immediately  bound  as  apprentice  to  the  blacksmith 
trade,  serving  his  time  with  the  well-known  carriag  ••maker  George 
A.  Hrown.  A  few  months  alter  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
went  to  Albanv.  N.  Y..  and  from  there,  alter  an  interval,  to  New- 
York  City.  In  the  latter  city  he  iRcanie  connected  with  the  Her- 
ring Safe  Company.  In  l-os  they  sent  him  to  Chicago  to  take 
charge  of  a  detriment  in  I  lie  works  in  that  city.  Shortly  aftcr- 
ward  he  engaged  in  contracting  lor  the  manufacture  of  the  safes, 
hiring  his  own  assistants  He  remained  with  the  Herring  Sale 
Company  alMttit  ten  years,  and  then  opi-tud  a  large  blacksmith  and 
wagon  making  shop  in  Chicago.  This  continued  until  |sS„.,  when 
he  removed  to  Gieeson's  Corners  Mr.  Kuller  was  married  in 
Nilcs  Center,  Cook  County,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  (ilecson,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  ( ilecson,  of  Jefferson.  They  have  two  children — 
Anna  E.  anil  Mai  J. 

RI/SSELL  O.  Dl'NNl.NG,  commission  merchant.  Chicago, 
a  son  of  D.  S.  Illuming,  was  born  in  Ilul'age  County,  111..  Novcm. 
ber  13.  1 84s  He  graduated  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
at  KnglewcHtd.  a  member  of  the  :irst  graduating  ih.ss.  Afterward 
he  attended  the  Agricultuial  College,  at  Champaign.  III.,  some  two 
years.  He  removed  to  l  ook  County  with  his  father  in  1*4.5.  and 
remained  associated  with  him  in  business  until  l«-s.  when  the  hrm 
ol  R.  O.  Dunning  A:  Co.  was  organised.  He  marrie<l  in  JeiTcrs.ni 
'township,  Octolicr  SI.  lS-f.  Miss  Kllila  Mercereau,  of  Jefferson. 
They  have  two  children — ( iertrudc  and  Andrew. 

JAMES  T.  GI.EESON',  proprietor  of  the  Seven-Mile  House, 
(ileeson's  Corners,  was  Iw.rn  in  the  city  of  Chicago  l-chmary  4, 
1862,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub.'ic  schools.  In  isso  he  engaged 
in  Ihe  saloon  business  in  the  city,  which  continued  until  18.81,  when 
he  took  his  present  place.  The  Seven-Mile  House  is  on  the  site 
of  the  old  lluckhorn  Tavern,  which  was  kepi  by  Major  Noble  lor 
many  vears.  and  was  a  well-known  Landmark  to  the  old  settlers. 

IIIOMAS  GI.EESON,  old  settler,  was  l>orn  in  QueeM 
Tounly,  Ireland,  about  1822.  The  heads  of  the  family  for  genera- 
tions had  been  stone  cutlers,  and  Thomas  al  an  early  age  began 
the  trade,  which  he  followed  in  different  parts  of  England  until 
1S54,  when  he  emigrated  and  located  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
In  issj  he  came  West  and  settled  in  Chicago.  In  1S57  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account  in  contracting  and  building,  which  he 
continued  until  1.871,  when  he  bought  land  in  Jefferson  Township, 
anil  removed  to  what  is  now  known  as  (ileeson's  t  urners,  the 
junction  of  F.lslon  Ho.nl  ami  (lyhourn  Avenue,  where  In  erected 
several  handsome  buildings,  and  opened  the  "Seven  Mi.e  House." 
He  Operated  this  hotel  unlil  1-17.1,  when  he  turned  it  over  to  his 
son.  During  his  residence  in  the  city  Mr.  Glee-son  built  the  North 
Side  water  works,  the  residences  of  George  M.  Pullman.  G.  M. 
Thompson,  three  or  four  of  the  most  prominent  churches  in  the 
cily.  and  manv  other  private  and  public  buildings.  Mr.  (.let-son 
was  married  in  Queens  County.  Ireland,  to  Miss  Elizalieth  M. 
Dugan,  of  that  county.  Mrs.  Gieeson's  mother  live-  with  them, 
still  active,  though  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(ilecson  hive  four  children — Edward,  James  T. ,  John,  and  Eliza, 
now  Mrs.  Butler. 

HIRAM  E.  ItOI.COMIt.  president  Holcomb  Manufacturing 
•V  Mating  Company,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Windsor.  Conn., 
December  11,  1S34'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Rogers  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  silver-plated 
ware,  Hartford.  Conn.  He  afterwards  Moved  the  same  trade  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  spring  of  ISbohe  settled  in 
Chicago,  where  he  connected  himself  with  plating  works,  and  was 
in  business  for  himself  for  a  li-c.     Then  selling  out  to  the  Chi- 


cago Nickel  Plating  Works,  he  acted  as  their  superintendent  for 
twelve  years.  In  1  ?S|  he  organized  the  Holcomb  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  has  done  a  very  successful  business.  He  employs 
eleven  nun  in  the  manufacture' of  plated  ware,  nuking  a  specially 
of  tine  bronzing.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Irving  Park  some  ten 
years.     During  that  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 

Trustees  five  years,  being  three  years  l'rcsidcnt  of  the  Hoard.  He 
is  at  the  present  time  president  of  the  school  board.  Mr.  Holcomb 
is  a  member  of  Garden  City  Lodge.  No.  141,  A.  K.  &  A.  M.; 
Washington  Chapter,  No.  43;  St.  Iternard  Cnmmanderv,  No.  3t; 
and  Oriental  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.  He  is  a  P.  W.  M.  of 
liarden  City  Lodge,  and  was  grand  lecturer  of  the  State  about  ihree 
vears,  He  is  also  a  member  of  Home  Lodge,  No.  416,  I.  O.  O.  E, 
and  Chicago  Encampment  No.  la, 

WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Township  Assessor,  was  elected  to 
his  lirst  term  in  the  spring  of  ISS2,  and  re-elected  the  following 
year.  He  was  born  in  Sweden  December  24,  1832.  Asa  boy  he 
adopted  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  followed  this  upon  the  sea  until 
tst.2.  In  that  year  he  located  in  Chicago,  sailing  upon  the  lakes 
until  1857.  He  then  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  in  Wright  County  until  |8fi;.  After  an  interval  devoted 
to  mining  in  Idaho  'Territory,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he 
opened  a  boot  and  she*  store.  In  1807  he  sold  out  and  subse- 
qucntb  engaged  in  fishing  some  four  years.  After  this  he  kept  a 
toll  gate  on  the  Elston  Ko.nl  some  two  years,  then  bought  a  country 
store  business,  w  hich  he  operated  about  two  years,  since  then  has 
engaged  in  farming  and  gardening.  He  was'  married  in  Chicago, 
March  20,  iSfi7,  to  Miss  Minnie  S.  Hrown,  a  native  of  Sweden. 

They  have  live  children— Lolta.  Charles  W.,  Clara,  I.ida  and 
Edna.  Mr.  Johnson  is a  member  of  Providence  Lodge,  No.  711, 
A.  E.  vV  A.  M. 

GEORGE  W.  JONES,  Postmaster  and  dealer  in  groceries, 
provisions,  coal,  etc.  'The  business  was  established  in  1870  by 
Kan-  Jt  Co.,  whom  Mr  Jones  bought  out  in  1883.  Mr.  Jones  was 
born  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  \  ..  in  1S3S.  lie  began  business 
life  in  Sandusky  City.  Ohio/and  afterward  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Sanilac' County.  Mich.  In  August,  t8fi2,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  3d  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  served  unlil  the  close  of  the 
war.  lie  was  Postmaster  of  the  cavalry  department  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  with  the  pay  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  1865 
he  returned  to  Sandusky  City,  w  here  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  San- 
dnskv  Daily  Register  until  1*08.  when  he  removed  t»  Chicago.  In 
this  city  he"  engaged  in  dealing  in  grates  and  mantels,  afterward 
adding  the  tin  ami  galvanized  iron  manufacture.  Selling  out  the 
former  department  in  1870,  he  continues)  in  the  latter  until  1878. 
I  rum  that  time  until  1883  he  engaged  in  mining  in  Col- 
orado  and  New  Mexico.  Mr  Jones  was  married  in  Sandusky. 
Ohio.  May  30,  i8bfi,  to  Miss  Rose.  M.  Dewey,  of  that  city.  They 
have  three  children—  George  C,  Irving  P.  (the  first  child  born  in 
Irving  Park)  and  Rosa  M.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  A.  E.  & 
A.  M.  and  the  G.  A.  K.  of  Colorado.  He  is  still  Mayor  of  the 
town  of  Maysville.  Colorado.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  both 
county  and  Slate  conventions. 

R.  R.  MA  TES,  architect  and  contractor,  was  born  in  County 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  January.  1833.  In  1S40,  he  came  to  the 
I'nited  States  and  located  in  Chjcago,  where  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade,  serving  his  time  with  Jacob  Harris.  In  1853  he 
removed  to  Harrington  Township  and  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  on  his  own  account,  and  resided  there  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  early  part  of  iSr.a.  in  Company 
E,  113th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  immediately  elected 
Third  Sergeant.  After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  he  raised  a  company 
of  colored  troops  in  Corinth.  Mississippi,  which  was  mustered  into 
the  service  as  the  Second  I'nited  Slaics  Heavy  Artillery,  shortly 
afterward  changed  into  Company  E.  Itth  I'nited  States  Colored 
Infantry,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
remained  with  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Mates 
•luring  his  services  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  battles 
connected  therewith,  Arkansas  Post,  etc.,  and  had  many  engage- 
rnents  with  colored  troops  against  General  Eorrcst  and  others.  On 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Harrington  and  resumed  his  pro- 
fession.  In  i860,  he  settled  in  Irving  Park,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  lis-  has  built  al!  Ihe  principal  residences  in  Irving  Park, 
in  addition  to  manv  in  Harrington.  Wauconda,  Zurich,  etc.  Mr. 
Mates  was  married  in  Lake  County,  III.,  January  4.  1*59.  ta  Miss 
Annie  I-auric,  daughter  of  John  Murphy,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Lake 
County,  who  came  to  Chicago  in  1836,  and  after  ten  years'  resi- 
dence there  settled  on  Government  land.  Their  children  arc — 
Lillie.  now  Mrs.  J.  Ijnborg,  Fred  and  Erank  (twins),  Charles  and 
Richard, 

II.  REHWOLDT,  architect,  Chicago,  was  horn  in  Mecklcn- 
burg-Schweriii,  Germany,  in  1832.  After  ieaving  school,  he  began 
the  studv  of  architecture,  spending  some  time  under  the  instruction 
of  the  master  mason  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
Schwerin.  In  1852,  he  came  to  the  I'nited  States  and  was  engaged 
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ai^rchitectural  draughtsman  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  many  years.  In 
1862  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  fiw  or  si<  jwaf*  later  opened  an 
office  on  his  own  account.  Mr  has  been  largely  engaged  in  church 
work  since  that  lime,  the  St.  losepli  cunvent,  deMmytd  in  Ihe  lire 
o{  1I7I,  being  an  example,  lie  hasdesigncd  most  of  ihc  lUMlMMal 
in  Irving  I'ark.  having  resided  there  since  1S70. 

M.  H.  REYNOLDS,  M.  A.,  rink  uf  ihc  Board  of  Trustee*, 
was hrsl  elected  to  his  present  position  in  t?79.  and  re-elected  in 
1*80.  13!)2  and  18*3,  lie  was  born  in  Putnam  Cumity,  N.  V.. 
March  12.  1S44.  Hi*  parents  inove>l  lo  Kalonah,Westi-hi-<.lcrCo.. 
N.  V.,  in  1*47.  lie  was  partially  educated  there,  aflerward  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Gent-sec  Wcsleyan  Seminary,  the  1'iiivcrsity  of  Michi- 
gan, and  linallv  entering  the  Rochester  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  IM6,  with  the  degree  A.  U  .  "he  degree  M.  A.  being 
eonfercd  bv  his  aim.,  mater  in  l««),  In  1M6  he  located  in  Chicago, 
and  engaged  in  reading  law;  was  admitled  lo  the  far  in  I  $67,  and 
immediately  engaged  in  practice  in  the  city,  which  continued  until 
he  removed  to  Irving  I'ark  about  1*71.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession;  also  dealing  in  real  estate,  until  clcried 
Clerk.  Mr.  Kevnnlds  was.  married  in  l.nckport,  N.  Y..  in  tM*),  to 
Miss  Matilda  L.  Hunting,  of  that  city.  They  have  [our  children- 
Fred  II..  Josephine  G.,  kalpli  R.  and  Alke.j 

HUMBOLDT  PARK. 

Humboldt  Park  P.  O.,  commonly  called  Humboldt, 
is  a  thriving  suburb  of  Chicago,  situated  immediately 
north  of  Humboldt  Park.     The  original  plat  comprises 
eighty  acres — the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
Section  36,  Township  40.  Range  13,  east.     My  streets 
it  is  bounded  as  follows:  north  by  Armitage  Avenue; 
east  by  California  Avenue;  south  by  North  Avenue, 
and  west  by  Humboldt  Boulevard.    Prior  to  1870  this 
eighty-acre  tract  was  surrounded  by  a  common  rail 
fence  and  planted  to  corn.    A  frame  shanty  was  the 
only  residence  upon  it.  The  location  is  on  a  ridge  from 
seventeen  to  nineteen  feet  above  the  Chicago  datum. 
At  the  time  above  mentioned  it  was  owned  by  Hurling 
ti  Davis,  of  New  York  City,  but  during  this  year  1870 
it  was  sold  to  Hansbrough  &  Hess  for  $2,500  per  acre. 
They  divided  the  tract  into  si.Ueen  blocks,  with  the  fol- 
lowing streets:  Humboldt,  Heine  and  Mozart  running 
north  and  south,  and  Cortland,  Btootnington  and  Wau- 
bansia  running  cast  ami  west.    Alniut  this  time  Henry 
Orccncbaum  became  interested  in  the  suburb,  and  made 
such  immediate  and  extensive  improvements  in  the 
place  that  its  success  was  at  once  assured,  from  which 
fact  he  became  known  as  the  "rather  of  Humboldt 
Park  "    He  was  very  enthusiastic  as  to  its  early  devel- 
opment, on  account  of  its  proximity  tn  the  park  bearing 
the  same  name  and  its  nearness  to  Chicago.  He  erected 
four  houses — very  neat  two-story  frame  structures — 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000  each,  for  which  he  soon  found  pur- 
chasers.   This  was  in  1S72.    By  the  time  there  were 
thirty  houses  in  the  suburb  Mr.  Oreenebaum  procured 
the  organization  of  the  Humboldt  Park  Literary  Union, 
which  furnishes  social  and  literary  advantages  for  such 
as  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  them.    Humboldt  I'ark 
Lodge,  No,  6581  I.  < ».  <>.  V..  was  organized  also  about 
the  same  time.    The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St;  Paul 
Railway  Company  extended  a  branch  road  to  the  place 
ami  erected  a  depot  there,  thus  providing  easv  act  ess 
to  the  chy,  and  the  street-car  tracks  were  extended  front 
Milwaukee  Avenue  along  North  Avenue  to  California 
Avenue,  thus  adding  the  great  advantages  of  slreet-car 
communication  with  the  city  of  Chicago,    The  post- 
office  was  secured  early  in  the  history  of  the  place,  a 
drug  store  was  established  and  now  there  arc,  besides, 
a  number  of  other  stores.    Settlement  is  now  extending 
west  ol  the  boulevard  and  east  of  California  Avenue, 
and  there  are  aliout  fifteen  hundred  people  there  in  all. 
The  population  is  composed  of  Americans,  Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  and  an-  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  depended  on  wells  for 


water,  but  now  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  obtain 
water  by  connection  with  the  city  water  works. 

HUMfeOLDI    PARK    HIOGRAPIIlLAL  SKtTCUES. 

MARTIN  BROSTMEYF.R.  of  the  lirm  of  Krecse  \-  Brest- 
meter,  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassc!.  Germany.  December  31.  1853. 
where  he  was  educated.  At  the  age  of  founccn  he  commented 
the  cabinet-maker's  trade,  which  he  followed  there  until  1S70.  when 
he  came  to  the  United  Slates  and  settled  in  Chicago,  lie  has  since 
been  engaged  ct.nsl.mlly  al  his  trade,  lie  was  married  in  Chicago, 
Seplemlier  i8So,  to  Miss  Annie  l.aulcrbach,  a  native  nf  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Drostmcycr  is  a  member  of  the  Social  Workmen  of 
Chicago. 

CHARLES  1).  CAMP,  M.  0.,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
lx>rn  in  Wayne,  Ashtalnda  Co.,  Ohio.  November  25,  1S44.  lie 
went  to  Cleveland  in  1S57  and  attended  school  two  years,  after 
which  hr  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  City  Itank  of  Cleveland 
until  enlisting,  April  10,  1862.  in  the  S41I1  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
foe  three  months.  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  Scplcmlwr  20, 
of  this  same  year,  and  on  reorganizing  for  three  years  was  consoli- 
dated with  tut  124th  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  Company  II  of 
the  124th  until  October.  |SY>3,  when  he  was  discharged  for  disa- 
bility. Reluming  to  Cleveland,  he  engaged  in  telegraph  and  rail- 
wav  service,  in  connection  with  which  Ik  came  to  Chicago  in  tS&i, 
and  was  aflerward  slalioucd  at  Fort  Wayne.  St.  Louis,  Hecalu 
ami  Springfield  in  the  same  service.  He  commenced  thestudyof 
mnhcine  at  Springfield.  III.,  in  1S74,  attending  St.  l.ouis  Molicjd 
College,  and  after  practicing  a  short  lime  removed  to  Chicago  in 
]ST».  He  attended  Rush  Medical  College  the  following  winter, 
and  commenced  prat-lice  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  lS"9,_  which 
he  has  continued  to  date.  Hr.  Camp  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Pathological  Socielv,  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  Surgeon  of  Post  No. 
28,  G.  A.  R..  member  of  Chicago  Council.  No.  6,  Order  of  Chosen 
Friends,  and  ol  the  Telegraphers'  N.ulual  llenefit  Association;  for 
llti-  |aM  Iwo  soeielies  he  is  medical  examiner. 

I  C.  CCRTH,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  furni- 
Mrc.  The  business  was  established  originally  in  Chicago  in  lS7f. 
and  removed  to  present  stand  in  1863.  He'  keeps  *  full  line  of 
g<»«ls:  having  the  onlv  "lore  of  the  kind  in  lown.  Mr.  lutlh  was 
born  in  the  Khinish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  August  S.  1S48.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  learned  ihc  lradeof  cabinet-maker  and  wood-woikcr. 
In  tSfrj  he  came  to  the  United  State*,  Incaiing  in  Baltimore,  follow- 
ing hi*  trade  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Slates  unld  lie 
settled  in  Chicago  in  1*7'.  He  was  married  in  Baltimore.  April, 
1808.  lo  Miss  Hanner,  a  native  of  Iterlin.  lYussia.  They  have  lour 
children— William.  John,  Albert  and  F.mma.  Mr.  Curth  is  a  mem- 
ber of  K.  of  P..  I.  O.  6.  I'.,  and  of  the  Turn  Verein. 

KITZPATRICK  BROS.,  dealers  in  groceries  and  provisions 
were  born  in  Chicago.  Thomas  E.  l'itrpalriek  formerly  engaged 
in  saw.milling  and  lumber  business  in  M  ichigan  and  Arkansas. 
Bernard  l'itzpatrick  was  for  some  years  a  draughtsman  in  flW  CWj 
Engineer's  office.  Chicago:  afterward  engaged  upon  topngrnphical 
work  in  Mexico,  and  later  in  Oregon. 

I'REEsK  &  BROSTMEVKR.  wholesale  manufacturers  nl 
bedsteads  of  all  descriptions.  This,  though  a  young  firm,  already 
gives  promise,  their  business  being  an  increasing  one.  I  he  hrm 
was  organized  in  1683.  when  their  present  building  was  ertcieil. 
Thev  employ  fourteen  hands  and  lum  out  len  dozen  bedsteads 
weelilv.  John  II.  Kreesc  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Oldenburg.  I. cr- 
manv,'  April  6.  1S50,.  He  engaged  in  cabinet -making  with  his 
lalher  al  an  earlv  age  In  1S75  he  came  tu  the  t'nited  Slates  and 
settled  in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  wood  turning  until  the 
present  linn  was  organized.  He  was  married  in  Chicago  May  20, 
18*1.  to  Miss  Rumsfeld,  a  native  of  Oldenburg.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Alma. 

KRKESE  &  HAM  LINE,  wholesale  manufacturers  of  bureaus, 
birc...i  fi.ii-.ics  and  «r««IU«tanA.  This  business  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  IS72  by  Freest-  &  Co.,  the  four  partner*  doing  all  the 

work,  and  was  MtbsMpjenlly  enlarged  from  time  10  time.  JW 
buildings  I  hey  now  occupy  were  erected  in  iSSo.  The  main  wiild- 
ing  is  :i  frame  structure,  (10x124  feel  in  area,  three  stones  in  height. 
In  addition  to  this  they  have  a  brick  building.  35*f>5  'l'rt>  l*° 
stories,  containing  I  he  drying  kilns,  engines  and  boiler?-  The) 
employ  sixty-seven  persons  and  turnout  eighty-five  pieces  da"). 
I.  I>.  Vrcese,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in  Olden- 
burg. Germane  February  1,  1*51.  Afier  leasing  school  he  earnc-i 
the  cabinet-maker's  trade  and  followed  it  in  Germany  until  WO* 
In  <hat  near  he  cainc  10  the  United  States,  and  after  working  al 
his  trade' one  tear  in  Marengo.  Iowa,  he  linallv  srtllfd  in  <- bK  f  "■ 
where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  until  he  started  for  him*'!!  » 
l»72.  He  was  married  in  Chicago  October  3,  1872.  1°  Miss  1  *r>" 
line  l.ehinkuhl.  a  native  of  <  llilenburg,  Germane.  They  have  three 
children — Herman.  Ilrnrvand  Ida.  . 

R.  C.  KRERKSEN,"  Postmaster.  anJ  dealer  in  drag*,  |  |  K  \ 
goods,  etc,  was  born  in  Schleswig-Holsitin.  Germans.    "c  ,MW 
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lo  the  United  States  in  1*68,  settling  in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged 
in  clerking.  In  1*74  he  l>egan  clerking  in  drug*,  continuing  in 
this  capacity  until  1*^2,  when  hr  established  the  business  which  he 
now  operate*.  In  November.  1**2.  he  was  np|Munleil  Postmaster. 
Mr.  Irerkse':  is  a  graduate  from  the  Chicago t  ollegc  ut  Pharmacy, 

JlT.il  S  1.  lill.HFRTsON.  grocer,  established  liusincss 
May,  18S3.  lie  was  born  in  Christiana,  Norway,  August  *.  1*3*. 
lie  MM  apprenticed  to  the  grocery  business  jt  the  age  o(  fifteen, 
and  continued  in  it  there  until  1S07.  when  lie  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Chicago.  Here  he  engaged  in  general  nccup.i. 
lions  until  1*76,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Npraguc.  Warner 
\  Co..  with  whom  he  remained  until  1883.  He  was  married  in 
Christiana.  Norway,  to  Miss  Nine  Evanson.  Mr.  (•ilbcrtson  is  a 
member  of  the  Scandia  Lodge,  No.  1311,  K.  of  II. 

JOHNSON  ft  ELLERsoN,  manufacturers  ol  sideboard*, 
center  tables,  etc.  The  business  was  originally  established  in  Chi- 
cago in  t S77.  then  employing  some  eight  or  ten  men.  Their 
present  establishment  was  erected  in  I&S3.  It  is  a  frame  building, 
three  stories  in  hight,  40x90  feet  in  area.  They  employ  thirty-rive 
men  and  turn  out  about  St«>  pieces  monthly.  Amos.  Johnson, 
the  senior  mcmticr  of  the  firm,  was  horn  in  Norway  March  7, 
Is4'i  After  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was 
taught  1  he  management  of  wood-working  machinery  In  l*t»bhe 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago.  He  was  engaged 
in  running  wood-working  machinery,  and  also  in  Wood  carving  un- 
til he  organized  his  present  business.  lie  was  married  in  Chicago 
September.  I  SOS,  to  Miss  Audrea  Nelson,  a  native  of  Norway. 
They  have  six  children— Kmma  M.,  Nets  T.,  Julia  A  ,  Homer  I)., 
Ilatlie  and  Lottie  T. 

IAMBS  A  KEENEV,  of  the  firm  of  D  F.  Keeney  &  Son. 
dealers  in  real  estate.  This  lirm  is  the  leading  one  in  town.  They 
have  disposed  of  two  subdivisions  of  thirty  acres  each  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  ha\e  hail  entire  charge  of  real  estate  matters  in  the 
town  of  Pennock.  James  A.,  now  junior  member  of  the  tirm,  was 
bun.  in  IV*  Moinc*.  Iowa.  March  27,  ISI14.  Hi*  parents  removed 
to  Cook  County  in  i860,,  where  he  received  his  education.  Iinishing 
at  the  Fvanston  high  school.  He  commenced  his  business  life  in 
l&Sl.  Hi*  father,  U.  F.  Kcciicv.  is  a  Realm  also  ol  the 
prominent  real  estate  tirm  of  J.  F.  Kcciicv  *V  llros.,  of  Chicago. 

HON.  AITtiCVrrs  KoVATS.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
dealer  in  real  estate,  also  representative  of  the  Traders"  I'-.re  Insur- 
ance Company.  Judge  Kovals  was  born  in  Hungary  August  M, 
1*30.  He  entered  a  military  school  ill  1*4*.  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  1*4*  look  up  arms  under  Kossuth.  <  In  the 
suppression  ol  the  movement  lie  was  ordered  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Austrian  Army.  While  in  that  position  he  accompanied  an  Aus- 
trian  Army  to  Schlcswigl lolstein.  He  succeeded  in  evading  his 
officers  at  Hamburg  ami  took  ship  for  London,  where  he  arrived 
in  tS$Ok  The  following  spring  he  ailed  (or  New  York,  arriving 
in  March.  Shortly  after  he  organized  a  force  to  assist  General 
l.opcz  in  his  Cuban  expedition.  The  party  got  a*  far  as  savan- 
nah and  there  learned  of  the  capture  of  l  ope*.  The  party  then 
dissolved  and  Mr.  Kovals  remained  in  the  South,  engaged  in  giv- 
ing instruction  in  sword  exercise.  The  secessionist  feeling  at  the 
time  l>eiiig  strong,  and  his  sympathies  being  with  the  Government, 
he  soon  returned  North,  locating  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  In  1850  he 
settled  in  Chicago,  engaging  in  various  occupations  until  1*61, 
when  lie  raised  a  company  known  as  the  Lincoln  Kifles.  This 
company  was  mustered  into  the  United  Mate*  service  as  Company 
F,  24th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
Captain.  In  December,  1863.  he  resigned  on  account  of  wounds, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  appointed  Captain  by  1'rcsidcnt  Lincoln 
in  the  United  States  Veteran  Corps;  also  Major,  and  was  honor- 
ably discharged  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the  war, 
June  Jo,  t*b<>.  After  the  war  he  was  for  a  few  months  Inspector 
of  Customs  at  Chicago,  after  which  until  1*70  he  was  Justice  of 
the  l'eace.  He  then  opened  a  real  estate  and  law  office  in  the  city. 
He  removed  to  Jefferson  in  1871.  and  has  since  been  twice  elected 
to  his  present  office.  Judge  Kov.its  was  married  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  |5j2  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Wallace,  of  that  city.  They  have 
one  son.  F.ugcne  G.a  and  also  an  adopted  daughter. 

PETER  NFFF.  grocer,  established  business  in  May.  1883. 
Hi-  was  born  in  ltaden,  Germany,  March  14.  1828.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner.  In  1 841)  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  engaged  in  tanning  in  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J.:  after- 
ward in  Philadelphia  and  Ph<rnixville.  I'enn.  In  1852  he  settled 
in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  sale  of  paint*,  oils.  etc.  He- 
inn  Imrncd  out  in  1S7!.  he  started  again  and  continued  until  1S77. 
He  then  closed  out  his  bnsinr**  and  removed  to  Yankton.  Dak., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  same  business  until  I  'S3,  when  he  started 
in  the  grocery  business. 

S.  K.  PARKER,  ("reman.  Armitage-avcnuc  stables  of  the 
W<  *t  Division  Railway  Company,  was  born  in  Albion,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  July  23,  1S24.'  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  followed 
that  business  "until  1S0I,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago.    Here  he 


at  once  became  connected  with  the  horse  railroad  system.  After 
alvout  ten  years  he  was  ihin  appointed  foreman  of  the  Collage 
(. rove  barn,  on  the  South  Side:  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
\\<«t  Side,  and  took  charge  of  the  present  stables  on  their  creel  ion 
He  m  married  in  Shelby.  N.  V..  in  i860,  to  Miss  F.mma  L.  Nor- 
man.  a  native  of  the  latter  Slate.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  life  member  of 
Superior  l.odyc,  N040,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

FRANCIS  He  I'l  l  III.,  attorney  for  the  school  board  and 
Hoard  ol  Trustees,  Jefferson,  was  born  in  the  city  ol  Prcsbnrg, 
Hungary,  in  18*5.  lie  took  a  collegiate  course'  in  his  native 
city,  and  also  a  ccurse  in  a  law  school.  Afterward  he  settled  in 
New  York  t  ily,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Itar  in  1851.  and 
was  engaged  in  practice  until  1S55.  In  tjie  latter  year  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  about  live  years  later  ri  turning  to  New  York  lo  take 
-1  position  as  attorney  lot  the  I  nug  Island  Kailwaj  Company  In 
isfio,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  same  position  upon  ific  Chi. 
cago  \  North-W  estern  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  From  1871  to  187O  he  held  a  position  as  attorney  for  the 
New  York  Central  \  Hudson  River  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  In  187(1  he  finally  settled  in  Chicago,  where 
he  has  engaged  in  general  practice.  He  married  in  New  York 
City,  in  1S53,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark,  of  that  city.  They  have 
live  children— Clarence,  Frank,  liola,  Mary  F.  (now  Mrs.  C.  I'. 
RtlMell),  and  Anna.  Mr.  I>c  Pfuhl  is  a  Knight  Templar  in  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  also  of  the  Consistory  in  Scottish  Rite. 

S.  W.  RIDERBURG,  member  of  school  board  of  the  Eleventh 
District  of  Jefferson,  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1RS2.  He  was 
born  in  Gothenburg.  Sweden.  July  1,  1846.  In  1859  lie  came  to 
the  United- States,  located  for  a  time  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  anil  other 
places,  ami  then  came  West.  In  18112  he  settled  in  Chicago,  wheie 
hi-  engaged  in  floral  gardening  about  two  years.  He  then  took  a 
p  .sition  on  the  Chicago  ft  ^North- Western  Railway  in  Iowa,  as 
lo.omotivc  engineer.  In  1866  he  took  a  position  in  the  Union 
1'acitic  shop*  al  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  foreman  of  the  truck  making  de- 
partment. He  returned  to  Chicago  in  tSuS  to  take  charge  as  fore- 
man in  A.  II.  Andrews  \  Co*.'  furniture  factory,  and  some  two 
year*  later  he  took  charge  of  the  picture  frame  factory  of  Sammons, 
i  'l.irk  »v  Co  ,  with  whom  be  remained  until  thr  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1881.  He  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
moldings  on  his  own  account  until  the  spring  of  1*83.  when  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the  County  Recorder's  office,  where  he 
still  remain*.  Mr.  Riderburg  married  in  Chicago.  March  21,  1871. 
Miss  Alice  llurquist,  a  native  of  liothenburg.  Sweden.  They  have 
five  children — Ililma,  Alice,  Waller.  Lily  and  Arthur  Alexander. 
Mr.  Riderburg  was  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  Hoard  of  Trustees 
from  1*7')  to  1881,  during  two  years  lemg  President  of  the  board. 

JOHN  RASMUSSEN.  proprietor  of  the  Humboldt  Park  Coal 
Company.  The  business  was  established  in  the  fall  ol  1883.  The 
company  have  erected  buildings  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  by 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  area,  u*ing  over  forty  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  in  their  cousin 'it  ion.  and  covering  their  entire  stuck. 
Mr.  Rasinussen  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1850.  He  was  educated 
there,  and  after  leaving  school  engages!  in  farming.  In  I  he  spring 
of  1S72,  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  was  employed  in  a  paint  factory 
there  many  years.  He  was  married  in  Ihmmark  in  1871,  to  Miss 
Ann  a  Jocrgeiiscn.  They  have  three  children — Marios,  Mary  and 
Henry. 

I.' J.  RUM  IT',  agent  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company 
of  London,  England,  and  the  Springfield  Insurance  Company  of 
Springfield.  Mas*.  The  business  was  established  in  Humboldt 
Park  in  l*St.  Mr.  Rumpf  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  tier- 
many.  September  lo  1855,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  city.  In 
iSm)  he  located  in  Chicago. where  he  took  a  position  in  the  office  of 
the  agent  of  the  llaltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad.  In  1S73.  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Hank  of  Montreal,  with  which  institution  he 
is*i,||  connected.  Mr.  Rumpf  is  a  member  ol  the  K.  of  P..  and 
of  several  (icrman  societies,  all  of  the  city.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  school  board  of  the  Eleventh  District  of  Jefferson. 

IOIIN  STklTSI.F.  M.  IV,  physician  and  surgeon,  wa»  born 
in  Westmoreland  County.  I'enn.,  January  8,  1846.  His  parents 
moved  to  Mercer  County.  III.,  about  |8jf>.  He  finished  his  lili-rary 
education  in  Whcaton  College.  Dupage  County,  and  commenced 
his  professional  studies  in  1876.  graduating  from  DelMttl  Medical 
College  in  1879.  and  in  the  sunt  year  from  the  Chicago  College  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  lie  commenced  practice  at  once  in 
lirand  Island.  Neb,  the  same  year.  In  June,  1881.  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  w  here  he  has  since  remained  in  practice.  Dr,  Slruble 
i<  a  very  painstaking  physician  to  secure  pure  medicines,  compound- 
ing most  of  the  material  he  use*.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  Illinois  Slate  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  and  i*  a  reg«*tered  pharmaei*!. 

P.'A.  THOMPSON,  manufacturer  of  splint  and  stave  baskets 
of  all  kinds,  established  business  in  iSso.  The  buildings  are 
thirty  bv  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feel  in  area;  employs  twenty- 
live  'hands  and  turns  out  three  hundred  dozen  baskets  daily.  Mr. 
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Thompson  was  bom  in  Christiana,  Xurway.  March  15,  1542.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  anil  a!  ihe  age  of  lifteen  went  In 
sea.  In  18*0,  he  came  to  the  United  Stale*,  and  after  spending  a 
short  lime  in  New  York  City,  finally  settled  in  Chicago  the  «mc 
year.  He  was  engaged  in  McCormick  Kcapcr  Works  some  live 
years:  afterward  some  six  or  seven  years  in  the  ship  supply  busi- 
ness. He  subsequently  entered  the  employment  of  S.  f.  Kussell, 
basket  manufacturer,  where  he  remained  until  iSSo.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Chicago,  June  si.  167:.  to  Mi»s  Agnclta  Troseth,  a  native 
<.f  Norway.  They  have  four  children— Arthur  I..  Josephine.  Ade- 
laide and  (leotve. 

H.  TIMMKRMANN  &  SON.  grocers,  established  business 
in  1S79.  H.  i'iminrrniann.  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  liermany.  January  15.  1*31.  He  was  edu- 
cated there  and  engaged  in  teaching  until  I&OJ,  when  he  located  in 
Chicago  Here  he  opened  ■  school  ami  continued  in  charge  of  it 
up  to  1879.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Mecklenburg,  died, 
leaving  seven  children. 

E.  F.  TIMMKRMANN  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  August 
S5.  iSoi,  and  was  educaied  under  his  father's  infraction,  lie 
commenced  his  business  life  in  1S75  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Company.  In  1877  he  commenced  clerking  in  a 
grocery,  in  which  he  continued  until  187a.  Mr.  Timmermann  is  a 
member  of  Humboldt  Park  l  odge,  No.  1113,  A.  O.  V.  W.,  and 
Humboldt  Park  I.iRlgc.  No  531.  K.  uf  H. 

WILLIAM  A.  WEYLAND,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wcyland  &  Bandww.  was  born  near  the  city  of  Uerlin.  Prussia. 
December  iS.  1*47.  His  parents  billed  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
in  1&4S,  m  which  city  he  received  his  education.  In  iMis  he  locat- 
ed  in  Chicago  and  engaged  in  clerking  in  a  grocery  until  1874.  when 
he  organized  the  business  of  which  be  is  now  the  head.  Mr.  Wcv- 
land  was  married  in  Chicago  May  is,  1S70.  to  Miss  Emma  L. 
Uandow.  of  Waukesha  County,  Wis.    They  have  one  son,  Charles 

"  WARREN  WHITE,  agent  for  Western  Union  White  Bronze 
Company,  'of  Detroit,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  bronze  monu- 
ments, etc.  Mr.  White  has  been  representing  this  companv  in 
Jefferson    I  ownship  since  the  fall  of  ||c  was  borii  at 

Boston.  Mass..  in  1S33.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
and  afier  leaving  school  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  1S57  he 
removed  to  St.  Taul,  Minn.,  where  he  was  captain  of  police 
two  years.  In  1361  he  enlisted  in  the  sd  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability  after  serving 
about  nine  months.  He  afterward  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  New  Wk  City  and  in  lvtr.nl.  Mich.,  'ater  engaged  in 
dipping  horses  and  mules  Smith.  In  1H64  he  engaged  in  travel- 
ing for  a  mercantile  house  in  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  and  subsequently 
traveled  fur  a  fitrnttL.ru  house  in  Dubuque,  Iowa  several  vears  In 
iKSohc  settled  in  Cook  County.  III.,  representing  the  piano  firm  of 
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CRAG IN 

Cragin  is  situated  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  Railroad,  seven  miles  from  Chicago.  The  station 
was  established  here  a  short  time  after  the  openingof  the 

Cragm  Manufacturing  Company's  works  at  this  point 

previous  to  which  lime  there  we're  but  few  houses  here' 
At  present  there  are  twenty-seven  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation  of  over  two  hundred.  There  is  also  one  general 
store,  two  school-houses  and  three  saloons  \  Congre- 
gational Church  was  organized  hereon  Sundav  Decem- 
ber 9,  1883,  with  eleven  members,  by  the  Rev.  J  M 
w  dhams.  Cragin  is  situated  011  the  south  half  of  Sec- 
tion 33.  Kclvyn  Grove  is  situated  about  one  mile  north- 
east oT  Cragin,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  .Section  2- 
aud  on  the  Relt  Line  of  railway  around  Chicago  At 
this  point  there  are  but  a  few  houses. 

The  Cragin  Manufacturing  Company's  works  are 
located  near  the  station  at  Cragin.  The  iirm  of  Cragin 
Brothers  commenced  busincs>  in  Chicago  at  -10  I  akc 
Street  May  ,  1866.  The  firm  was  then  composed  of 
Henry  R,  Charles  (..,  William  P.  and  Edward  F  Cra- 
gin. I  he  business  was  that  of  jobbers  of  tin  plate 
sheet  iron,  tinners'  supplies  and  house  furnishing  goods' 
\\tthm  two  years  Charles  C.  Cragin  left  the  firm  and 
>n  April,  ,?69  Henry  B.  Cragin  retired.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  Charles  G.  Chandler  and  Henry  S 
Sla>  maker,  the  firm  name  changing  to  Cragin  Bros.  & 


Co.  In  the  fall  of  1S71  the  firm  removed  to  139  Lake 
Street,  and  were  scarcely  settled  in  their  new  quarters 
when  the  great  fire  reduced  their  store  to  ashes.  Within 
five  days  new  quarters  were  secured  at  56  and  58  North 
Clinton  Street,  and  they  were  carrying  on  their  business 
asusual.  In  1872  they  removed  to  their  present  location, 
'43  aml  M5  Lake  Street.  On  January  1,  1874,  Mr. 
Slaymaker  retired,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Cragin  Itros.  &  Chandler.  In  1S7S  the  firm  commenced 
to  manufacture  coal  hods  and  other  sheet  iron  goods, 
and  also  commenced  the  business  of  galvanizing  and 
the  manufacture  of  tinware.  Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr. 
Chandler  retired  from  the  firm  in  December,  t88i,and 
Charles  L.  I  ludley  entered,  the  firm  name  again  changing 
to  Cragin  Bros.  &  Co.  In  the  spring  of  1882,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  business,  their  factory  was  removed 
from  Michigan  Street  to  the  junction  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  l'aul  Railway  with  the  Chicago  ft  North- 
W  estem,  about  six  miles  from  the  Chicago  Court-House. 
The  place  was  named  Cragin,  a  depot  was  built,  a  post- 
office  established  and  a  prosperous  town  commenced. 
The  Belt  Line  Railway  Company  have  since  made  this 
station  the  terminus  of  their  road,  and  thus  the  ship- 
ping facilities  of  Cragin  are  among  the  best  in  Cook 
County.  In  the  same  year  the  firm  purchased  the  en- 
tire plant  of  the  Northfield  Rivet  Company,  of  North- 
field,  Conn.,  antl  moved  the  machinery  and  workmen  to 
the  new  works  at  Cragin.  At  present  this  is  the  only 
manufactory  of  rivets  in  the  West. 

Early  in  1883  the  Cragin  Manufacturing  Company 
was  organized  with  a  paid  in  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
following  officers  were  elected;  President,  W.  P.  Cm- 
gin;  secretary,  Charles  L.  1  >.uKc\ :  tic  a  Mirer,  Edward 
F.  Cragin.  These  with  General  John  L.  Thompson  and 
J.  V.  Taylor  were  elected  directors  for  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  their  galvanizing  department  was  enlarged 
to  include  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  sheet  iron. 
The  diiferent  departments  of  their  business  include  the 
manufacture  of  rivets  and  bolts,  tinware,  oil  stoves, 
peerless  stove-pipe,  coal  hods,  patent  oil  cans,  egg  beat- 
ers and  miscellaneous  goods,  and  galvanizing  and  ja- 
panning. On  the  1st  of  X  oveniber,  1883,  Charles  Dud- 
icy,  secretary  of  the  company  antl  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  in  attempting  to  get  on  a  moving  train  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  missed  his 
footing  and  fell  under  the  cars.  He  survived  but  a  few 
hours.  Edward  F.  Cragin  was  elected  secretary  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  W.  p.  Cragin  assumed  the  duties  of 
superintendent.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  on  eleven 
acres  of  land  owned  by  them.  Building  A  is  used  fur 
the  japanning  department,  having  two  large  ovens  at- 
tached for  baking  and  drying.  Building  B  is  used  for 
galvanizing,  the  arrangements  being  complete  for  gal- 
vanizing large  and  small  castings  and  sheet  iron. 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
drawers  of  iron  and  steel  wire,  was  established  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1831.  It  has  now  the  largest  wire  mills 
in  the  world,  employs  between  three  anil  four  thousand 
operatives  and  manufactures  over  one  hundred  different 
varieties  of  wire.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
P.  L.  Moen.  president :  Charles  F.  Washburn,  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  and  Charles  G.  Morgan,  general 
superintendent.  In  August,  1877,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  try  the  experiment  of  opening  a  branch  at  Chi- 
cago, and  a  conditional  engagement  was  made  with  H 
B.  Cragin  to  take  charge  of  such  branch.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Cragin  would  have  special  qualifications 
for  the  position.  Before  six  months  had  passed  it 
became  evident  that  the  branch  would  be  a  success 
Quartan  were  at  once  procured  at  215  Lake  Street. 
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desk  room  on  the  second  floor  ami  storage  on  the  fourth 
floor.  At  first  it  was  designed  to  take  orders  for  direct 
shipment  from  the  works  at  Worcester,  carrying  only  a 
light  stock  at  Chicago  to  supply  the  smaller  demands 
and  to  fill  the  orders  ot  parties  who  could  not  wait  for 
the  goods  to  be  sent  from  the  factory.  But  the  business 
developed  v>  rapidly  that  on  January  1,  1879,  the 
premises  at  No.  107  I,ake  .Street,  with  basement,  first, 
third  and  fourth  floors  were  engaged  for  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  business  had  still 
more  largely  developed  and  a  lease  was  made  of  the 
whole  building,  Nos.  107  and  109  Lake,  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  January  1,  In  the  meantime  it 

became  evident  that  a  larger  stock  should  be  carried  in 
Chicago,  and  it  became  necessary  to  hire  outside  storage. 
The  weight  of  the  goods  is  so  great  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  store  in  basements  Short  lea-.es  were  taken  as 
a  rule,  for  storage  was  required  only  during  the  close  of 
navigation.  But  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  have 
warehouses  situated  at  different  points,  and  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  procure  sufficient  room.  Consequently, 
on  June  1,  18S2.  nearly  three  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad,  with  the  Belt  Line  at  the  point  subse- 
quently named  Cragin  upon  which  the  erection  of  a 
warehouse  was  commenced  May  1.  1883.  The  ware- 
house was  completed  Octobei  1  of  the  same  year.  It 
is  at  this  time  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  ware- 
house in  the  West,  as  regards  size,  care  in  construction, 
and  adaptability  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 
Its  dimensions'are  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  by  two 
hundred  feet,  and  its  capacity  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  cars.  Although  but  one  story  it  is  forty  feet 
high.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  brick,  stone,  iron 
and  asphaltum,  and  is  absolutely  fire-pr.x>f.  All  the 
openings  are  provided  with  iron  shutters  that  are  han- 
dled from  six  points,  making  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
shut  them  all  in  a  few  minutes.  Several  thousand  dol- 
lars were  expended  for  gravel,  so  that  the  floor  might 
be  on  a  level  with  the  floors  of  cars,  and  as  the  building 
is  surrounded  by  railroads  on  three  sides,  loading  and 
Unloading  cars  on  any  of  the  roads  can  be  accomplished 
most  expeditiously.  There  has  also  been  erected  on 
the  smith  of  the  warehouse  a  comfortable  dwelling  for 
its  superintendent.  The  total  amount  of  this  expendi- 
ture has  been  about  $40,000.  Such  a  saving  has  been 
effected  in  insurance,  cartage  and  time,  that  it  is  proba- 
ble the  example  set  by  this  company  will  at  no  distant 
day  be  followed  by  other  wholesale  houses  of  Chicago, 
anil  that  within  a  few  years  the  entire  line  of  the  Belt 
railway  will  be  occupied  by  warehouses  and  manufact- 
uring industries. 

WkUky  Point.—  This  famous  point  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinitv  of  Cragin.  It  is  where  the  first  quarterly 
Methodist  meeting  was  held  in  Jefferson  Township. 
There  are  various  "  true  reasons  "  given  for  the  origin 
of  the  name.  One  is  that  Deacon  Lovett  used  to  keep 
herein  early  days,  a  barrel  of  "genuine  copper  dis- 
tilled "  whisky,  which  he  sold  at  "two  cents  per  thttl 
bottomed  tumblerful."  Another  is  that  George  Merrill, 
in  those  same  early  days,  kept  tavern  in  the  vicinity, 
that  at  his  tavern  good  whisky  was  much  more  plentiful 
then  good  water,  and  that  farmers  living  to  the  west- 
ward, who  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  this  tavern 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Chicago  to  regale  themselves 
on  Mr.  Merrills  excellent  whisky,  gave  the  place  this 
name.  And  still  another  is  that  there  were  living  near 
the  Point  two  early  settlers  who  were,  like  the  majority 
of  their  neighbors,' addicted  to  bibulous  habits,  and  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  their  favorite  beverage  had 


run  low,  in  order  to  gratify  their  appetite,  they  resorted 
to  the  whisky  that  had  been  used  by  their  wives  to  make 
•'whisky  pickles,"  and  thus  pretty  nearly  spoiled  them- 
selves and  quite  spoiled  the  pickles. 

And  yet  another  theory  is  that  previous  to  the 
removal  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  from  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  certain  liquor  merchant  in 
Chicago  buried  a  number  of  barrels  of  whisky  in  the 
earth  at  this  Point,  carefully  strewing  leaves  over  the 
place  of  interment,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
whisky  from  the  before-mentioned  marauding  Indians. 

Another  theory  still  is  that  Mr.  Rowley,  who  lived 
at  the  point  of  the  grove,  usually  kept  on  hand  a  barrel 
of  whisky  for  the  purpose  of  "dispensing  it  to  such 
of  the  early  inhabitants  as  had  to  have  it  to  take 
their  quinine  in." 

CRAGIN  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

C  E.  BELLEW.  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.  an«l  assistant  Postmaster,  was  born  in  Ccdarburg,  Ozau- 
kee CO.,  Wis.,  November  19.  1*53.  lie  was  educated  al  the 
Madison  University,  and  commenced  hi*  business  life  in  IS70  as 
telegraph  operator  in  a  railroad  office.  He  was  subseoucnllv  agent 
of  the  C,  Si.  ft  St.  P.  K.  R.  at  IVnaukee  and  Richard.  Wis.  lie 
rame  to  Chicago  as  operator  and  chief  clerk  at  the  North  Chicago 
office,  and  from  there  was  promoted  to  assistant  train  dispatcher  at 
the  main  office.  In  March.  1id3.be  look  charge  of  his  present 
office,  and  on  the  transfer  to  the  C.  M,  .V  St.  P.,  retained  it. 

HENRY  S.  UREEHEN',  foreman  of  the  machinery  depart- 
mcnt  of  the  Cragin  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Mart- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1846.  lie  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  employ  of  the  Hartford  Foundry 
,v  Machine  Company,  with  whom  he  learned  his  trade,  lie  had 
previous  to  this  been  employed  for  short  intervals  in  a  lithograph- 
ing  establishment  and  in  a  boiler  shop,  and  rolling  mills.  Alter 
rinMiing  his  trad.-  he  was  employed  in  the  Oovernment  shops  at 
Ihc  Portsmouth  Navv  Yard:  thence  he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  connected  with  the  Ouinted  Iron  Work*.  His  spc- 
ci.il  work  has  l>ccn  in  mathematical  instrument  making,  in  which 
line  he  worked  in  the  United  States  coast  survey,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  and  with  J.  W.  tiuccn.  of  Philadelphia,  l'cnn.  In 
I.Hjo'he  removed  West/locating  in  tjuincy.  III.,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  on  a  locomotive  on  the  Wabash  vV  St  Louis  Rail- 
road. From  Ouincy  he  returned  to  Chicago  and.  after  a  short 
interval,  was  appointed  in  1.S71)  to  his  present  position.  Mr. 
Bneden  was  married  In  Hannibal.  Mo.,  to  Miss  Florence  t;.  (.ray. 
a  native  of  New  York  Slate.    They  have  one  child.  Herbert  F. 

IIKNRY  COOK,  foreman  of  ihc  galvanizing  department  of 
the  Cragin  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  in  1*39,.  Al  the  age  of  fourlcen  years  he  learned  the 
trade  of  galvanizing,  and  followed  it  until  1862.  lie  then  went 
into  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  in  which  he  continued  until 
|s<,7,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago. 
Here  he  organized  .1  firm  10  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  and  retained  his  connection  with  the  tirm  until  he  took 
hi-  present  p.«iiion  in  1*7*-  Mr.  Cook  was  married  111  Stafford- 
shire. England,  June  20.  I*<>2.  to  Miss  Sarah  Hurt  on.  I  hey 
have  live  children-William  J-  Thomas  E.,  Edwin  B.,  Henry  A. 
and  Alfred  I.  .  ,  , 

I).  M.  FULLER,  foreman  of  the  rivet  department  of  the  Cra- 
.-in  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
September  16.  1S47.  tic  was  educated  ill  his  native  town,  and  at 
ihe  age  of  sixteen  began  the  machinist's  trade  at  Holyokc,  Mass. 
He  afterward  followed  his  trade  in  Meriden.  Wallingfor.l,  ami  New 
Haven,  Conii.,  wosequcnily  entering  the  employ  of  the  QumnepiK 
Rivet  Company,  at  nulnncpiar,  Conn.,  and  also  a  rivet  company  at 
N'orlhford,  Conn.  In  1SS2  he  came  West,  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  was  appointed  to  his  present  position.  He  was  married 
in  Chicopee.  Mass..  August  3.  '867.  W  Miss  Mary  Ann  I  rawford 
of  North  l  ee,  Mass.;  two  children  survive  her— Jennie  A.  and 
J.vdia  E.  Mr.  Fuller  again  married  June  12.  1S71,  at  Meriden. 
Conn.,  Miss  Celia  E.  Harrow,  of  Wallingford.  Conn.  I  hey  have 
one  son.  Walter  Everett. 

tiEORCE  1.  OUROH'S,  foreman  of  the  tin  and  sheet  iron 
department  of'thc  Cragin  Manufacturing  Companv.  is  n  son  of 
Hubbard  Gurgius,  who  settled  in  Chicago  in  1846,  and  engaged  in 
shoe-making  on  the  North  Side  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1877, 
leaving  l»o  sons  am!  three  daughters.  George  I.  was  born  in  Chi. 
cago  lanuarv  25.  1*47.  and  was  educated  in  the  city  schools.  In 
1S64  he  began  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  and  has  followed  it  uninter- 
rnptedly  since,  having  been  in  business  on  his  own  account 
some  years.    He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  October  lO, 
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diatcly  west  of  Irving  Park.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
John  Gray,  whose  fine  residence  is  quite  near  the  sta- 
tion.   It  is  located  on  Section  22. 

GRAYLAND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

GEORGE  L.GRAY,  manager  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany, al  Chicago,  is  a  son  or  Honorable  John  Gray,  ol  Jefferson, • 
and  was  bom  in  Chicago  March  aS,  1846.  During  the  war  he  was 
connected  for  a  time  with  the  Quartermaster's  department  at  Nash- 
ville, Term.  In  1870  he  entered  the  employ  of  Ine  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  at  Chicago,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  has 
since  then  passed  through  all  the  departments,  in  1S79  being  ap- 
pointed manager.  He  married  at  Jefferson,  Cook  County.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  i37t.  Miss  Mary  A.  Fleming,  a  native  of  Ohio.'  They 
have  one  child.  Cora.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  member  of  l'rovidence  Lodge, 
No.  ni.  A,  F.  &  A.  M. 

HON.  JOHN  GRAY,  ex-county  sheriff  and  old  settler,  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  N.  V.,  November  3.  1B10.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  followed  farming  there  (with  the  ex- 
ceplion  of  some  two  years  when  he  was  employed  in  a  saw  mill)  un- 
til 1837.  "hen  he  settled  in  Chicago.  About  one  vear  after  his  ar- 
rival he  took  charge  of  the  Chicago  Hotel,  corner  West  Lake  and 
Canal  streets,  and  afterward  opened  a  livery  stable,  operating  the 
[■"««  up  to  1S50-    lie  sold  out  and  opened  a  hotel  at  Dutchman's 


Point,  Nile*  Township,  Cook  County,  where  he  remained  about 
five  years-  He  then  bought  a  farm  in  Jefferson  Township,  on 
which  he  still  resides.  In  185S  he  was  elected  Sheriff,  and  held 
the  office  until  i860;  he  then  returned  10  his  farm.  Mr.  Gray  was 
married  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y..  February  20,  1S34.  to  Miss 
Fhebe  M.  Allen,  of  the  same  county.  Tliev  have  six  children- 
Jane  E.,  married  H,  Howland;  Caroline  M.,  married  M,  Hoff- 
man ;  Allen  W.,  married  Sarah  H.  Adams  ;  Clara  M..  now  Mis.  I.T. 
Merchant;  George  L,  married  Mary  Fleming,  and  Hattie.  now 
Mrs.  F.J.  Sherman. 

F.  J.  SHERMAN,  son  of  Oren  Sherman,  one  of  the  settlers  of 
[836.  was  born  in  Jamestown.  Chautauu.ua  Co.,  N.Y..  April  7,  1S47. 
He  was  educated  in  Chicago,  and  since  entering  upon  his  business 
life  has  principally  been  r  


—J  with  his  father.  He  married  in 
Chicago  July  24,  1*72,  Miss  Hanie  E.  Gray,  daughter  of  John 
Gray,  of  Jefferson.  * 

FOREST  GLEN. 

This  embryo  village  is  located  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul  Railway,  ten  miles  from  Chicago. 
I  he  part  already  platted,  about  ten  acres,  lies  on  \V.  C. 
Ha/Ieton  s  farm,  ami  is  described  as  the  center  of  the 
cast  half  of  the  west  two-thirds  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  9  Township  40,  Range  13  east.  The  name 
comes  down  from  the  home  of  Dr.  Mcrcereau.  which  is 
situated  just  north  of  the  North  Hank  of  the  Chicago 
River,  past  which  «  Forest  Glen  Avenue"  runs.  Ihe 
railroad  station,  village  and  post-office  are  thus  naturally 
named  Forest  Glen.  Forest  Glen  Avenue  here  inter- 
sects the  hlston  r-iad,  and  the  old  Indian  boundary  line 
intersects  both,  a  short  distance  north  of  their  intersec- 
tion. I  he  plat  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded,  nor  the 
village  surveyed.  Application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
post-office  has  been  made,  and  \V.  C.  Hazleton's  name- 
sent  forward  as  Postmaster.  The  location  is  very  fine 
surrounded  by  groves  on  the  north  and  east.  Excellent 
drainage  is  furnished  by  ravines  running  up  from  the 
North  Branch,  which  is  about  sixty  rods  distant  to  the 
northeast.  The  station  is  a  very  neat  brick  structure 
limit  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,  and  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
December.  ,8*3.  I  he  depot  grounds  were  donated  to 
the  railroad  company  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
he  brick  of  which  the  depot  is  built  were  donated  by 
the  rorest  Glen  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  a  company 
recently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick  and 
tile  at  this  place,  with  a  capital  of  §100,000 

"I  district  schools  some  two  years,  and  then  look  up  land 
■   in  farming  until  the  breaking  out  of  ihe  war.  He 


enlisted  September  18,  1861.  in  Company  D,  8th  Illinois  Cavalry 
On  (he  organization  of  the  regiment  he  was  etecied  Orderly  Ser- 
geant, promoted  to  Second,  afterward  First  Lieutenant,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  held  Ihe  commission  of  Captain  of  the  same  com. 
pany.  This  Slh  Regiment  wasattached  to  the  Armyol  the  I'otonuc. 
and  had  inscribed  on  its  banners  the  names  of  one  hundred  bailies. 
Captain  Hazelton  was  with  his  regiment  continuously  with  ihe 
exception  of  some  six  months,  during  which  time  he  was  detached 
on  special  duly.  He  look  part  in  the  bailies  of  Anlielam,  Gettys- 
burg, Peninsula  campaign,  Petersburg  campaign,  and  many  others. 
At  Ihe  close  of  the  war  in  1S65,  he  bought  where  he  now  resides. 
Mr.  Haichon  married  in  Merrimack  Cnunty,  N.  II..  in  1863.  Miss 
Fannie  A.  Morrill,  of  thai  county.  They  have  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Hatellon  is  a  prominent  memberof 
ihe  Congregational  Church.  During  his  residence  in  lefferson  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  school  board  some  twelve  to 


years. 


BANDOW. 


This  post  office  is  at  1=594  Milwaukee  Avenue,  and 
was  recently  established,  with  P.  \V.  Bandow  as  first 
Postmaster. 

PETER  W.  BANDOW.  of  the  firm  of  Wcyland  &  Bandow, 
grocers,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Menomonee.  Waukesha  Co,, Wit., 
in  March,  1S55.  He  came  10  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1873.  and 
engaged  as  a  clerk  with  C.  H.  Niemann &Co.,  until,  June  2,  1S75, 
the  present  firm  succeeded  them.  They  occupy  two  stores,  50170 
feet  in  area,  employ  four  clerks  and  run  two  delivery  wagons.  Mr. 
Bandow  was  commissioned  notary  public  by  Governor  McCullom. 
in  May.  1878.  which  office  he  now  holds,  and  was  also  elected  and 
commissioned  by  the  same  Governor  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
April,  1879,  which  office  he  resigned  shortly  after.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  January  9.  1S79,  to  MUs  Acquilla  Barndt,  of  West  Gran- 
ville, Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis.  They  have  two  children,  Mabel  I-  and 
Maud  A.  Novjmbcr  tg.  1SS3,  he  petitioned  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  post-office  at  his  place  of  business;  which  was  granted, 
and  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  thereof  on  January  II,  1S84,  ami 
commissioned  by  Ihe  Hon.  W.  CJ.  Grcsham.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  as  a  compliment  to  him  from  the  Hon.  George  E.  Adams, 
member  of  Congress  of  the  Third  Congressional  District,  the  office 
was  named  llandow. 

BOWMANVILLE, 

This  village  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. The  original  plat  comprised  the  east  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter  and  the  north  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  12.  Shackfoid's  sub- 
division comprises  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  Section  12,  and  Jackson's  subdivision 
comprises  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  11.  It  is  one  mile>cst  of  Sumnicrdale,  a 
station  on  the  Milwaukee  Division  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railroad,  six  and  six-tenth  miles  from 
Chicago.  It  is  partly  located  on  the  southwest  ends  of  the 
elevated  land  extending  south  from  Milwaukee,  and 
known  as  Milwaukee  Ridge.  On  this  ritlge  is  found  ex- 
cellent well  water  bv  digging  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet.  In  early  days  the  hill  immediately  north 
of  and  adjoining  Bowmanville  received  the  name  of  Roc's 
hill,  from  Hiram  Roe,  who  lived  very  near  the  present 
location  of  J.  A.  Budlong's  residence,  and  kept  whisky 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Chicago.  From  this  form  of  the  words  "Roe's 
hill,"  the  present  Ro^ehill  was  derived.  The  name 
Bowmanville  was  derived  from  a  Mr.  Bowman  who  hav- 
ing in  1850  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  laud,  sold 
it  out  in  smaller  tracts,  of  from  two  to  ten  acres,  and 
left  the  country.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that  his 
title  was  not  good,  and  those  who  had  purchased  of 
him,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  a  second  time. 
The  first  store  in  this' place  was  built  by  Christian 
Brady,  in  1868,  who  came  from  Kentucky  in  1865,  built 
a  saloon  in  Bowmanville  in  1867,  and  added  the  store  m 
1S68.    The  store  building  is  twenty-two  by  thirty-two 
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feet  in  size,  the  saloon  part  forty-two  bv  fifty-two.  The 
store  was  rented  to"AI."  Jackson,  who  in  a  short  time 
sold  his  stock  of  merchandise  to  John  Berg.  In  1872 
Mr.  Berg  sold  out  to  Haptiste  Putnam  and  started  a 
store  of  his  own,  the  second  store  in  the  place.  In  1874 
Mr.  Krudy  took  the  store  into  his  own  hands  and  has 
since  conducted  the  business.  The  first  house  built  in 
the  town,  was  a  small  frame  one,  by  John  Fountain,  in 
1854.  The  first  saloon  started  was  by  Leonard  Mehr 
{01856.  Mr.  Mehr  died  in  i860.  Another  saloon  was 
started  by  Thomas  Freestone  in  his  hotel,  but  the  sa- 
loon was  abandoned  in  1857.  A  brewery  was  started  bv 
Freestone  and  John  Rohrlwch.  When  Mr.  Yollmer 
came  to  Bowmanville  he  bought  it,  and  in  1  ^73  built  a 
brick  building  for  ice  and  a  frame  one  for  malt,  the 
whole  costing  $8,000.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
eight  Saloons  in  the  place.  The  original  survey  and 
platting  of  the  town  was  quite  fa-ilty.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  1876,  the  village  engineer  of  Jefferson  reported 
that  he  had  resurveved  the  subdivision  of  Bowmanville 
and  set  stakes  at  the  centers  of  streets  in  that  subdivis- 
ion, and  that  many  fences  and  houses  were  standing  on 
the  streets. 

Budlong's  Fickle  Factory  was  started  in  1S69.  It  is 
owned  by  Lyman  A.  and  I.  A.  Hudlong.  It  is  a  two 
story  frame  building  with  wagon  shedsattached  and  sheds 
for  salting;  the  pickles.  It  has  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  as  the  increase  of  the  business  required.  The  en- 
tire cost  for  steam  boiler  and  pumps  has  been  about 
$5,500.  and  for  tubs  ami  sailing  v. its  about  §10.500.  A 
general  assortment  of  pickles  is  made,  including  cucum- 
bers, beets,  onions,  cauliilowers.  tomatoes,  etc.  The 
Capacity  of  the  factory  is  thirty  thousand  barrels,  Bow- 
manville now  contains  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

BOWMAKVILLE  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKKTLHF.S. 
J.  X  BACK.  harness-makcr.  Bowmanville.  was  horn  in  Belgium. 
September  28.  1S46.  lie  learned  hi*  trade  in  Belgium,  and 
worked  ;it  il  there  and  in  France  up  to  his  coming  to  the  United 
State*  in  1*70.  t<»  Chicago,  where  he  worked  as  journeyman.  In 
I S7'*  he  came  to  It. twmunvillc,  lelTrrxm  Township,  and  »|irnrd  his 

? resent  harness  shop.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Anne  Frit*,  of 
auembourg,  Germany,  August  28.  1S7S.     They  have  one  child. 
Mary. 

ANTON  CONRAD  was  born  in  lladen.  Oermany.  June  IJ, 
1825.  lie  came  in  l8s|6  to  New  York  l  ily,  where  he  resided  for 
two  year*:  then  went  to  Louisville,  Kv..  and  for  ten  years  worked 
in  ihe  foundry  of  I'.  F.  Avery.  In  1S57  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
lor  eight  years  kept  a  saloon  and  biurding-hoiiM'.  In  ISo4  he 
came  to  bowmanville,  Jefferson  township,  ami  for  seven  years  was 
connected  with  Mr.  Yollmer  in  brewing.  To  him  he  sold  (MM  his 
interest,  and  from  I '71  to  18S1  car. ieil  on  a  saloon,  which,  having 
sold  out  to  George  Staff,  he  turned  his  attention  to  gardening. 
Mr  Conrad  was  married  to  Caroline  Trout,  of  Canton.  Ohio. 
August  11.  is,s.  |  hev  have  six  children— Theresa  (now  Mrs.  II. 
Uerghaur).  John.  Ophelia  (now  Mrs.  Fred.  Gildcrman),  Edward. 
Annie  (now  Mrs.  Charles  Naglc)  and  Frank. 

STEPHEN  M.  DART,  deceased,  was  born  in  Kntfield.  Conn., 
in  tScuf.  Most  of  his  early  life  wis  spent  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  as 
a  dealer  in  line  horses,  after  which  Ik-  went  to  St.  I.o-iis  ami  kept 
what  was  known  as  the  Abbey  House,  near  that  city,  for  twelve 
years.  In  1S7S  he  came  to  Jefferson  Township,  ami  look  charge 
of  hotel  known  as  Bowmanville  Road  House,  of  which  he  was 
proprietor  up  to  his  death.  May  13,  1883.  lie  was  largely 
engaged  in  raising  and  selling  stock.  He  always  took  an  active 
pari  ami  assistnl  pecuniarily  the  Congregational  Church  of  Itow- 
manville. ||e  was  mairied  to  Mrs.  Sheldon  IS.  Carpenter  in  1851. 
She  has  one  son.  George  C. 

WILLIAM  GOELZ.  M.  I).,  was  born  in  YVurlcmbcrg.  Oer- 
many, November  |9,  1819.  He  look  a  course  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  Wurtemberg,  graduating  in  184J.  after 
which  he  practiced  seven  vears  in  Wurtemberg  In  iSjo  he  came  to 
Chicago,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his  profession.  Since  1873  he 
has  resided  in  Itowmanville.  Jefferson  t  ownship.  He  was  mar. 
ncd  to  MUs  Josephine  Kgger,  of  Wurtemberg.  [anuarv  11).  1*47. 
They  have  three  children— William.  August  and  "Dorothea. 

X.  II.  II  xNSF'N  was  twirn  in  Prussia,  Oermany,  March  7, 
•  840.    He  came  with  his  parents,  Ikrnhard  and  Catharine,  to  the 
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United  States  in  1*47,  to  Chicago,  where  they  resided  up  to  1S00. 
then  moving  to  Itowmanville.  Jefferson  Township,  and  engaging 
in  gardening  up  to  the  death  of  the  father.  March,  187;.  His 
mother  is  still  living.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  engaged  in 
teaching  in  public  schools  of  Chicago  for  ten  years,  after  which  he 
.was  employed  as  book-kct'|H-r  for  C.  L.  Nierioff.  hanker,  for  one 
year.  He  then  taught  in  schools  at  Napcrville,  I >u Cage  Co..  III., 
for  two  year*,  returned  to  Chicago  and  was  bo»k-kcc|ier  for  Kase- 
bcrg  &  Strasser's  planing  mill  lor  seven  years,  then  for  K.  G. 
Smith,  brewer,  up  to  1871.  then  for  Jacob  l.a'ucr.  iv  victor  of  plan- 
ing mill,  for  eighteen  months;  afterwards  in  real .  e  bnsinessand 
also  book-keeper  (or  August  Etten,  sash,  door  ...d  blind  manu- 
facturer. He  came  to  Itowmanville,  Jefferson  Township,  in  IS75, 
and  engaged  in  gardening  up  to  1871),  when  he  started  his  present 
saloon.  Ilcis  now  Justice  of  the  I'eace  and  has  been  Yillage  Clerk 
of  llowmanville  two  terms,  and  is  now  Town  I  lerk,  and  has  been  I.  >r 
six  years.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Margaret  liepper,  of  Prussia, 
who  died  leaving  no  children.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Anna 
M  Kicsgen,  of  Prussia.  They  have  three  children— Keltic,  John 
X.  and  P.arlura. 

PEHER  S.  PETERSON",  nurseryman,  was  born  In  Sweden 
June  15.  1830.  He  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  1S52,  and  at  once 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business  in  Rochester,  X.  V.  In  1650  he 
came  to  Chicago,  ami  for  nine  years  acted  as  agent  foe  the  Roches- 
ter nurseries  In  1865  lie  settled  in  Jefferson,  and  opened  his  pres- 
ent nursery;  he  is  also  largely  engaged  in  stock  raising,  lie  has 
been  trustee  of  Jefferson  Township  for  live  years.  Mr.  Peterson 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Gage,  of  Boston,  Mass..  in  October, 
I865.     They  have  one  child— William  A. 

PlIII.IP  SCHITT,  proprietor  of  meat  market,  was  |n»m  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  October  28,  1S40,  He  with  his  par- 
ents, l.udwig  and  Margaret,  came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1848. 
and  first  settled  in  Chicago,  where  they  remained  up  to  isjij,  then 
moving  10  Itowmanville,  |cflcrson  Township,  where  they  now  reside, 
gardening.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  learned  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penti  r  in  Chicago,  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  until  he  came  to 
llowmanville,  where  he  also  worked  at  il  for  eight  years.  In  1 87S  he 
started  his  present  meat  market.  He  married  Miss  Bertha  s. 
Smith,  of  Seahouse,  Germany,  August  2,  ISbS.  They  have  seven 
children — Charlotte  L.  Philip  C,  Henry  C,  Margaret  J.,  Ilertha 
V...  Dorothea  and  Man  K. 

GEORGE  STAPF.  Itowmanville,  P.  O.  H.ivelock.  was  horn 
in  Saxony,  Germany.  December  8.  1840.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1873,  to  Chicago,  where  he  first  worked  in  a  tannery. 
I  le  afterward  opened  a  «!.»!n  corner  of  Wcllsand  Michigan  streets, 
which  he  continued  up  to  1881,  then  moving  to  Itowmanville, 
Jefferson  Township,  Cook  Countv,  He  married  Mis*  Emily  Olten- 
burg,  of  Milwaukee.  \Yis..  August  8,  1S75.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— llcnrv.  Ilattic  and  George. 

WEX'DEI.IN"  yollmer  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 

October  3.  1823.  He  came  to  the  United  States  on  November  5. 
1851.  to  Louisville.  Kentucky,  where  for  seven  years  he  worked  in 
a  brewerv.  In  I  i-sS  came  to  Bowmanville,  Jefferson  Township,  and 
started  his  present  brewery.  He  was  marries)  to  Miss  Elixaln-th 
Thuring,  of  Sw  itzerland,  Slay  27,  1855.  She  died  in  1872.  leaving 
four  children — Henry,  Louisa.  Emelia  and  Caroline.  Hi*prcM*nt 
wife  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Catharine  ><chmicdcl.  of  Bullalo.  New 
York,  with  two  children.  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  They  were  mar- 
ried August  12,  1873. 

G  A  I.FC  WOOD. 

This  small  hamlet  is  located  on  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railroad.eight  and  seven-tenths  miles  from 
Chicago.  The  plat  of  the  town  includes  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  and  is  the  original  farm  owned  by 
Abram  dale.  It  comprises  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  31,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  32. 
Township  40  north.  Range  1.?  east,  of  the  third  prin- 
cipal meridian.  The  station  house  was  erected  in  1872, 
but  il  was  only  a  tlag  station  until  January,  1883,  when 
suburban  trains  commenced  making  regular  stops.  In 
September  Charles  (1.  Whitcomb  was  appointed  station 
Bgent,  and  remains  in  this  position.  The  population  of 
the  place  is  about  twenty-five,  exclusive  of  the  employes 
of  the  Western  Brick  &  Tile  Manufacturing  Company, 
a  short  sketch  of  which  is  here  introduced. 

The  Western  lirick^  Tilt  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  company  was  organized  October  1,  1883,  and  es- 
tablished its  works  at  Galewood  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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same  month.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Homer  Pennocfc;  vice-president,  D. 
K.  Tripp;  secretary,  A.  W.  Penny— present  secretary, 
Dc  Witt  C  C"le;  treasurer,  K.  Koch;  superintendent 
and  general  manager,  William  1..  Gregg.  The  author- 
ized capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000.  The  object 
of  this  company  is  to  manufacture  pressed  brick,  using 
the  machinery  for  the  purpose  invented  and  patented 
by  William  L.  Gregg.  The  clay  at  Galewood  is  of  a 
superior  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  Experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Gregg  with  this  clay  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  brick  made  of  this  was  not  only  of  excellent 
quality,  but  burns  a  fine  red  color,  equal  in  all  respects 
except  color  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  brick. 
This  discovery  led  Mr.  Gregg  to  change  his  original 
design  of  establishing  the  works  at  Pennock,  and  to  es- 
tablish them  at  Galewood.  The  works  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  whole  system  is  under  cover  so  that  the 
work  of  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  throughout  th 
year.  The  works  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  111 
the  United  States.  The  machines  used  in  this  estab- 
lishment arc  Gregg's  triple-pressure  brick  machines, 
with  which  any  amount  of  pressure  can  be  obtained  up 
to  three  hundred  tons.  The  machinery  in  position  is 
capable  of  making  fifty  million  brick  per  year,  and  it  is 
the  design  to  double  the  capacity  during  the  ensuing 
Season.  Ornamental  and  front  brick  of  various  kinds 
are  made  as  well  as  ordinary  stock  brick.  The  bed  of 
clay  from  which  these  bricks  arc  made  is  ninety  feet 
thick,  and  is  mined  like  coal.  The  works  are  lighted 
by  the  Edison  electric  light,  fifty  lamps  being  lighted 
for  the  first  time  November  11,  1883,  The  works  are 
heated  by  steam.  The  tests  these  bricks  have  been 
submitted  to  arc  considered  eminently  satisfactory  as  to 
their  resistance  to  pressure.  Q.  A.  Gilmore,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  after  making  the  tests,  reported 
to  Mr.  Gregg  under  date  of  August  14,  1879,  that  the 
bricks  possess  remarkable  density,  hardness  and  com- 
pressive strength.  Three  official  tests  were  made  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brevet  Major-Generali  Gilmore: 
In  the  first  test  three  bricks  were  placed  in  a  pile,  one 
upon  another,  without  mortar,  and  the  pile  was  then 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
without  cracking  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  The 
other  tests  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  greatest  re- 
sistance shown  was  in  the  case  of  some  two  inch  cubes 
cut  from  the  bricks  and  crushed  separately,  the  pressure 
required  being  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

MONTROSE 

Lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  it 
St.  Paul  Railway  and  the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  eight 
miles  from  the  Court-house  at  Chicago.  The  original 
plat  embraced  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  15. 
The  southwest  quarter  of  Section  t5,  except  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  this  section, 
embraced  Lombard's  Addition  to  Montrose.  This  part 
excepted  belongs  to  Irving  Park  as  Baxter's  addition  to 
that  hamlet  Lombard's  addition  also  included  the 
east  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  16.  Lewis's 
addition  lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  16. 

Eighty  acres  of  the  land,  now  embraced  in  plat  of 
Montrose,  was  purchased  somewhat  over  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Gibbs  from  a  Mr.  Kippe.  for  $800.  After 
owning  it  nineteen  years  Mr.  Gibbs  sold  it  to  J.  F.  F.ber- 
hart.   Three  years  later  John  Soucrby  purchased  it  and. 


sold  a  three-fourths  interest  to  a  company  of  non- 
residents. 

1'he  high  school  building  is  located  at  Mont- 
rose, and  is  of  easy  access  by  railroad  from  four  differ- 
ent directions.  The,  history  of  the  Church  at  Montrose 
may  be  found  under  the  head  Religious  History  of  the 
township.  Montrose  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  pretty 
suburb,  having  a  large  proportion  of  very  pretty  resi- 
dences and  a  population  of  about  four  hundred.  Shade 
trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
town.  The  post-office  at  Montrose  is  named  Mayfair, 
and  was  established  in  April,  1883,  with  W.  N.  Stevens 
for  first  Postmaster. 

GARFIELD. 

This  suburb  is  situated  on  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  34,  Township  40,  Range  13.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Armitage  Avenue,  on  the  cast  by  Crawford 
Avenue,  on  the  south  by  North  Avenue,  and  on  the  west 
by  Columbia  Avenue.  The  streets  running  exst  and 
west  areCourtland.Bloomington  und  Waubansia  avenues 
and  those  running  north  and  south  are  Douglas,  Lin- 
coln, Franklin,  Center,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania avenues.  The  depot  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railroad  stands  at  the  corner  of  Bloomington 
ami  Center  avenues.  The  first  house  built  here  was  by 
].athman  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  two  others  were 
erected  almost  immediately  afterward  by  Frank  Breit 
and  Martin  Keller.  In  the  summer  of  1882  ten  or 
twelve  houses  were  erected  by  E.  S.  Dreyer  &  Co.,  and 
about  the  same  time  two  were  erected  by  James  F. 
Keeney.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  thirty 
houses  in  all  in  the  village  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people.  There  is  a  store  on  North  Avenue,  but  no 
post-office,  mail  being  obtained  at  Cragin  or  at  Pacific 
Junction.  At  Pacific  Junction  there  is  a  school-house 
and  railroad  station  as  well  as  post-office.  At  Garfield, 
E.  S.  Dryer  &  Co.  erected,  in  i88j,  a  large  building 
which  was  designed  as  a  iocomotive  manufactory,  but  it 
has  not  been  used,  as  yet,  for  that  purpose;  a  portion  of 
the  building  has  been' occupied  for  the  past  months  by 
the  Laminated  Wood  Company. 

PENNOCK. 

This  new  village  is  bounded  as  follows:  North  by 
Divcrsy  Street;  cast  by  Ballot!  Avenue;  south  by  Fuh 
lerton  Avenue;  west  by  Crawford  Avenue.  In  this  part 
of  the  village  the  lots  arc  numbered  from  two  to  thirty 
inclusive.  To  the  southwest  is  a  smaller  subdivision, 
in  which  the  lots  arc  numbered  from  forty  to  forty-nine 
inclusive.  This  subdivision  is  bounded  by  Fullerton 
Avenue  on  the  north;  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the 
east;  by  Humboldt  Avenue  on  the  south,  and  by  Colum- 
bia Avenue  on  the  west.  This  village  is  owned  by 
Homer  Pennock,  who  has  recently  purchased  about 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
upon  which  is  located  the  buildings  of  the  Miltimorc 
Elastic  Steel  Car  Wheel  Company,  where  the  celebrated 
elastic  steel  car  wheels  invented  by  John  Miltimore  are 
made. 

CALDWELL'S  RESERVE. 

This  region  embraces  portions  of  Sections  3,  4.  Si 
0  and  10.    The  boundary  on  the  southeast  is  the  Indian 

boundary  line.  The  south  west  and  northeast  boundary 
lines  run  parallel,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  northwest, 
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It  is  watered  by  the  North  Mranrh  of  the  Chicago  River, 
and  lies  in  both  Jefferson  and  Niles  townships.  When 
the  lands  surrounding  this  reserve  were  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  it  was  reserved  for  Hilly  Caldwell,  whose 
history  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  our  History 
of  Chicago.  There  are  other  reservations  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  which  are  referred  to  in  their  proper 
connection. 

jirrBRSON  TOWNSHIP — MISCELLANEOUS  rioukahhiks. 

A.  T.  JACKSON  was  tmrn  in  Fort  l*carhorn.  Chicago.  August 
30,  1S41.  lit*  early  life  was  spent  with  his  mother,  his  father 
having  died  in  184a:  at  the  breaking  out  ol  the  late  Civil  War.  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F.  Sth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war:  he  then  returned  to  C  hicago  and  looked 
after  his  real  estate  interest*  then-  up  to  1S71;  in  1S7.S,  he  came  to 
letTerson  Township,  Cook  County,  and  opened  his  present  grain 
house,  which  has  grown  to  be  a  large  business;  he  married  Miss 
Julia  M.  Palchin.  of  Buffalo,  N.  V.  They  have  two  children— 
Harry  K.  and  Albert. 

SAMUEL  T.  IACKSON.  deceaatd.  was  bora  la  Comectlcat. 

at  what  was  then  known  as  "  The  Butternuts,"  June  12.  1S00.  His 
early  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm,  tip  to  the  age  of  ten,  when  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  went  to  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y-,  and 
worked  upon  a  (arm.  In  IM5  he  went  to  Buffalo.  N.  \  ..  ami  shortly 
afterwards  was  emploved  on  the  public  work&of  the  Buffalo  harbor. 
At  the  recommendation  to  Washington  of  hisemployer,  Isaac  Smith, 
he  was  appointed  to  build  the  public  works  and  to  lay  out  the  har- 
bor of  Chicago.  He  landed  in  Chicago  from  a  schooner  in  May, 
1*13,  which  sailed  from  Buffalo  harlnir.  He  built  the  bridges  and 
dredged  the  r.ver,  and  also  built  the  docks  in  Chicago,  upon  which 


he  was  engaged  up  to  1841.  From  that  time  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  of  cholera.  June  15,  1S41),  he  was  overseer 
of  all  government  property  at  Chicago.  He  was  one  of  the  first  A|. 
dermen  under  the  hrst  Mayor  of  Chicago,  William  B.  Ogden.  He 
and  his  wife  were  of  the  first  twelve  persons  that  organized  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  Chicago.  He  married  MUs  Luiinda  Davis,  of 
Saratoga  County,  N.Y.,  Novemlx-r  21,  1S22,  in  Hanover.  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  N,  V..  who  was  born  June  22.  1800.  and  died  January  14, 
|S«8,  in  Jefferson  Township.  Cook  CoOnty,  leaving  six  children — 
Samuel  F..,  I.ydia  A.  (now  Mrs.  (J.  F.  Gear!,  Ann  Lliia  (now  Mrs. 
William  Jacques),  Abram  V".  K.,  James  A.  and  Albert  V. 

A.  V.  JACKSON  was  born  in  Chicago  July  7,  1K34.  his  early 
life  was  spent  with  his  parents.  In  1851  he  started  in  life  for  him- 
self, and  for  five  yearn  worked  for  F.  II.  Benson  in  the  lightning 
rod  business;  then  in  1S5S,  he  went  to  Crystal  Uike,  engaged  in 
farming  up  to  iS'hi,  at  Bowmanville,  Cook  County;  he  was  engaged 
in  gardening  up  to  1S62.  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  enlisjed  in  the  marine  artillery  for  thrc#  years,  Returning 
to  Bowmanville,  he  was  again  engaged  in  market  gardening  up  to 
1SS0.  when  he  started  his  present  green  house  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, He  married  Miss  Mary  M  Hardy,  of  New  York  State,  in 
tlenesee,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis,.  November  to,  1*04;  they  have  two 
children — Archie  V.  and  Clara. 

WILLIAM  JACOCFS,  Kavcnswood,  was  born  in  Schoharie 
County.  New  York  Slate:  in  the  spring  of  1838  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, where  for  several  years  he  was  employed  by  FUmer  Tyler  anil 
William  Lock.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
United  Males  Navy,  serving  two  years  on  the  ship  "Columbus." 
with  seventy-four  guns.  Returning  to  Chicago,  he  was  employed 
on  the  harlKjr  works  for  two  years.  In  IS4CJ  he  went  to  Minnesota, 
and  returned  to  Chicago  in  1851.  In  I K(n>,  settled  at  Bowman- 
ville, Cook  Co.,  111.,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  green-house  busi- 
ness.   He  married  Miss  Ann  Jackson,  of  Chicago. 
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The  town  of  Cicero  lies  immediately  west  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson,  on  the 
east  by  Chicago,  on  the  south  by  Lake'  and  Lyons  and 
on  the  west  by  Proviso.  North  Avenue  lies  on  its 
northern  boundary  and  Egan  Avenue  on  its  southern. 
Originally  the  township  was  six  miles  square,  but  in 
1869  a  strip  two  miles  in  width  off  its  eastern  side-  was 
added  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  since  which  time  the 
township  lias  been  six  miles  in  extent  from  north  to 
south  and  four  miles  from  east  to  west.  At  its  eastern 
limit  it  has  an  elevation  of  twenty-six  feet,  while  at  its 
western  limit  it  has  an  elevation  of  fifty-two  feet.  It 
has  also  a  fall  of  twenty-six  feet  from  north  t« >  smith — 
from  the  north  line  of  the  township  to  the  Ogdcn  ditch 
on  the  south.  Thus  it  has  excellent  facilities  for  drain- 
age. The  soil  is  prairie  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  and  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  luxuriantly  sustaining  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  trees  adapted  to  the  latitude.  There  is 
probably  no  land  adjoining  Chicago  offering  superior 
facilities  for  improvements,  Broad  avenues  six  miles 
in  length,  extending  from  north  to  south,  have  been  laid 
out  on  each  half-section  line,  while  the  principal  streets 
extending  westward  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  laid  out 
to  the  western  limits  of  the  town,  thus  subdividing  the 
township  in  regular  squares, 

Cicero  has  a  municipal  form  of  government,  with 
its  offices  located  at  the  village  of  Austin,  one  set  of 
officers  governing  ali  the  suburban  villages  within  its 
limits,  as  well  as  the  general  affairs  of  the  town.  The 
town  of  Cicero  was  first  organized  June  23.  1S57.  when 
an  election  was  held  pursuant  to  notice  from  the  County 
Clerk.  The  number  of  VOtCS  polled  at  this  first  elec- 
tion was  fourteen,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  were 
George  .Scoville,  H.  II.  Palmer,  James  \V.  Scovillc, 
Reuben  W'haples,  John  Heaver,  W  illiam  H.  Scoville, 
Joel  G.  Phillips,  |[.  F.  Livingstone,  Joseph  Kett  lest  rings, 
Peter  Crawford,  H.  P.  Flower,  Ives  Scovillc.  H.  C 
Hurd  and  Gilbert  Crawford.  The  following  board  of 
officers  was  elected:  Supervisor,  W  illiam  II.  Scoville; 
Assessor,  James  A.  Scoville;  Collector.  Reuben  Whap- 
les; Clerk,  H.  P.  Mower;  Commissioners  of  Highways, 
George  Scovillc,  Peter  Crawford  and  Joseph  Kettle- 
strings;  Justices  of  the  Peace.  George  Scovillc  and 
Peter  Crawford;  Constables,  John  Heaver  and  Gilbert 
Crawford;  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  Joseph  Kettlestrings. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  under  the  township 
organization,  with  the  year  of  their  election: 

Supervisors. — William  H.  Scoville  and  A.  H.  Kel- 
logg** "858;  John  Crawford,  1859;  Milton  C.  Niles, 
from  i860  to  1864  inclusive;  H.  W.  Austin,  1865; 
George  E.  Timmc,  1866. 

Assessors.—  Henrv  Lowe  and  J.  W".  Scovillcf.  1858; 
Patrick  Shchtn,  1859:  Abram  Manier.  i860;  W  illiam  H. 
Limn,  and  A.  H.  Kellogg*.  1861:  Henrv  Schureman, 
t862and  186.5:  A.  B.  Kellogg.  1S64;  Henry  Schureman, 
1865;  lames  Giberson,  1866. 

Co//e,/ors.—.\.  B.  Kellogg,  1858;  David  O'Neil, 
1859;  Henrv  Coburn,  i860;  John  H.  Franze,  1861; 
Charles  O'Neil.  1862,  1865  and  1864;  A.  B.  Kellogg, 
1865;  John  M.  Rice,  1866. 

•Apjm^ntpd  October,  1859. 
♦Appointed  April.  1S1.). 
tAppoiitted  May,  1861. 


Clerks. — H.  P.  Flower  and  H.  P.  Crawford.*  1858; 
William  Neff,  1859  and  i860;  Rollo  Pearsoll,  1861  and 
1862;  Henry  Steinbuck  and  K.  G.  Hastings*.  1863; 
John  Crawford,  1864  and  1865;  |ohu  |.  Malonev, 
1866. 

Commissioners  of  Highways, — Peter  Crawford,  Jo- 
seph Kettlestrings  ami  George  Scoville,  1858;  Henry 
Schureman,  Thomas  Cosgrovc  ami  II.  P.  Crawford, 
'859?  John  Havlin,  William  Lunn  and  J.  H.  Franze, 
i860;  James  W.  Scoville,  Michael  Mcbermott  and 
George  Hofmann,  1861:  A.  R.  Kellogg,  1862;  George 
Hofmaun.  1863;  James  W.  Scoville.  1864;  John  Mcl'af- 
ferv.  1865;  Joseph  Kettlestrings.  1866;  Jacob  Miell. 
1867. 

By  a  legislative  act  of  February  28,  1867,  Cicero  was 
created  a  special  corporation,  and  the  corporate  powers 
vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees  of  which  the  Super- 
visor, Assessor  and  Collector  then  in  office  were  three. 
Supervisor,  George  K.  Tinune;  Assessor.  James  Gib- 
erson; Collector,  John  M.  Rice,  John  McCaffcry  and 
John  Crawford  were  elected  Trustees  to  complete  the 
board,  and  John  J.  Malonev  was  elected  Clerk.  Of  this 
board  George  K.  'Timmc  was  Supervisor  from  April, 
1867,  to  November.  1K67.  and  by  re-election  to  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  anil  John  McCaft'ery  to  November,  1869. 
The  Assessors  were  James  Gilierson  to  November,  1S67; 
John  M.  Kit  e  to  November.  1868,  anil  H.  P.  Crawford  to 
November,  1869;  ami  the  Collectors  were  John  M.  Rice 
to  November,  1S67;  H.  P.Crawford  to  November,  186S, 
and  John  M.  Rice  to  November,  1869.  'The  other 
Trustees  were  John  MeCaffery  and  John  Crawford  to 
November,  1S67;  James  Campbell  and  N.  M.  Bassett  to 
November,  1868;  and  George  K.  Timnie  and  J.  L. 
Campbell  to  November,  1869.  'The  Clerks  were  John 
[.  Malonev  to  November,  iS67;-Charles  H.  Weeks,  and 
}ohn  J.  Malonev*,  to  November,  1868,  and  George  A. 
Philbrick  to  November,  1869. 

'The  charter  of  1S67  was  superseded  by  the  present 
charter,  which  was  approved  March  25,  1869,  and  went 
into  immediate  effect.  At  the  same  session  the  Legis- 
lature provided  for  extending  the  limits  of  Chicago  to 
the  westward,  so  as  to  take  into  the  city  two  miles  off 
the  east  side  of  Cicero,  except  that  part  south  of  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal.  'The  officers  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1868,  continued  under  the  new  charter  until 
November,  1869,  except  that  on  April  24,  1869,  N.  M. 
Bassett  was  appointed  Trustee  in  place  of  J.  L  Campbell, 
who  had  ceased  to  be  a  resilient  of  the  town,  and  that 
on  July  3,  1869,  H.  W.  Austin  \vas  appointed  in  place 
of  George  K.  Timmc.  Under  the  present  charter  the 
following  officers  have  been  elected: 

Supervisors. — John  McCaffery.  in  November,  1S69, 
and  in  November,  1870;  C.  W.  Sherwood,  November, 
1871;  C.  E.  Crafts,  in  April,  1873,  and  1874;  M.  C. 
Niles,  1875;  W.  H.  Wood.  1876;  James  J.  McCarthy 
1S77  and  1878;  lohn  Lewis.  1S79  and  18S0;  James  J. 
McCarthy,  1881,  1882  and  1883. 

Assessors.—  John  M.  Rice,  J869;  John  Crawford, 
1S70  and  1871;  A.  O.  Butler,  April,  1873;  O.  W.  Her- 
rick,  appointed  July  14,  1873;  Joseph  Donnersberger 

'Appofctcd  October,  1858. 
tApp.inted  M»y,  i»6,. 
{Appointed  .November  14.  1167. 
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1874  and  1875;  Taylor  H.  Snow,  1876;  John  Came, 
Jr.,  1877;  George  Butters,  1878  to  1883  inclusive. 

'Collators.—  H.  P.  Crawford.  1869;  John  M.  Rice. 
1870-  A.  O.  Butler,  1S71;  Edwin  S.  Osgood,  April, 
1873;  ().  W.  Hcrrick,  1874;  W.  W.  Wilcox.  1875;  Rob- 
ert Hood.  1876;  H.  C.  Hansen,  1877;  Walter  P.  Jones, 
1S78;  A.  D.  J.  Hooper,  1879;  H.  C.  Meina,  1SR0; 
Simpson  Dunlop,  1S81  and  1882;  Alonzo  W,  Pebbles, 

C7«r&.— George  A.  Philbrick,  1869.  1870  and  1871; 
John  Hughes,  April.  1873;  Edwin  S.  Osgood,  1874; 
V  M.  Basset!,  1875;  Harvey  J.  Rice,  iS;6,  1877  and 
1878;  Joseph  Humphreys.  1879;  Ed.  S.  Austin,  1880 
to  1SS3  inclusive.  The' following  have  been  Trustees 
under  the  charter  of  1869: 

TrusktK  under  the  charter  of  1809— the  year  ex- 
tended from  November  to  November — 1S69-70,  H.  W. 
Austin,  E.  H.  Graves,  Morris Gaugier,  N.  M.  Basset t; 
1870-71,  K,  H.  Graves,  Morris  Gaugier,  N.  M.  Bassctt, 
John  Blair:  1871  to  April,  1873,  N.  M.  Bassett,  Morris 
Gaugier,  John  Blair,  John  McCaffery:  1873-74,  N.  M. 
Bassctt,  John  Blair,  A.  ().  Butler  appointed  November 
10,  1873",  John  McCaffery,  George  Eckart;  1874-75, 
A.  O.  Butter,  John  McCaffery,  George  Eckart,  J.  W. 
Scoville  vice  Eckart,  resigned  December  14.  1874), 
Cragie  Sharp;  1875-76,  John  McCaffery,  J.  W.  Scoville, 
Cragie  Sharp,  Elias  Wanzcr;  1876-77,'  J.  W.  Scoville, 
Cragie  Sharp,  Elias  Wanzcr,  B.  J.  Eldridge;  1877-78, 
Joseph  Donnersberger,  Gilbert  Race,  Elias  Wanzer,  B. 
J.  Eldridge;  1S78-79,  Joseph  Donnersberger,  Elias 
Watwer,  B.  J.  Eldridge,  H.  C.  Hansen;  1879-80,  Joseph 
Donnersberger,  B.  J.  Eldridge,  H.  C.  Hansen,  W.  T, 
Hecox;  1S80-81,  Joseph  Donnersberger,  H.  C.  Hansen, 
W.  T.  Hecox,  A.  J.  Holden;  1881-82,  H.  C.  Hansen, 
W.  T.  He  ox.  A.  J.  Holden,  J.  Donnersberger;  1882-83, 
W.  T.  Hecox,  A.  J.  Hansen,  J . Donnersberger,  Thomas 
Kelly,  Edwin  S.  Conway;  1883-84,  A.  J.  Hansen.  J. 
Donnersberger,  E.  S.  Conway,  W,  T.  Hecox. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  valuations  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  annual  appropriations  for 
town  expenses  from  1870  to  1S83: 


YEAR. 


1370 
1371 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1B75 
1676 
1677 
1S78 
1879 
lt8o 
1 -Hi 
t832 


*»3«.75° 
1.115,280 
i,7«K>.7Si 
5.<>35.33* 
4.»3*,I4» 
3.779.'»43 
2.533.768 
2.193.U68 

1,8*9.143 
1.581.193 
1.728,081 
1.989,882 

1.037.857 
i.t.to.mr, 


$2 I.807 
13.775 
16.379 

r;,-'< ' 

96,990 

73.MO 
105,107 
101,(195 

4*.  579 
S3.«>5 
55.45* 
53.727 
55.4'7 
64.161 


t 

V 

I 


83,091 

65,858 

618.5351 
633.940 

493.5«'> 

354.329 
32fl,  694 

31*2,1 60 
308.008 
»54.386 
300.909 
336.568 
364,614 


2  t 


$453,557 
1,232,146 
1.852,018 
6,638.753 
S. 567.078 
4.345.689 
2,993.204 
2,620.457 
2,179  9*8 
1.942  9O6 
1.793.5*9 

2,Q43,f«X) 

1, "93-274 
1,714.477 


I 

.3 
a, 


$54.59* 

60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
30.000 
37,000 
20,000 
20,000 
30,000 
27,600 
32,Ooo 
28.000 
38,000 
36,000 


Internal  Im[»,ntmtnts.—  The  town  of  Cicero,  like 
most  of  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  was 
originally  flat  and  wet.  The  soil  could  be  made  dry 
only  by  ditching,  The  first  assessment  for  the  purpose 
of  ditching  was  made  in  1868,  and  was  $50,000  in 
amount.  The  ditches,  provided  for  by  this  assessment 
were  made  on  the  section  lines.  The  second  assessment 
provided  for  those  on  the  half-section  lines.  Iti  all. 
there  have  been  made  fifty  miles  of  ditches,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.    They  arc  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top,  four 

•X  K.  Warrant  lui  ifeh  t<-n,  minim;.      tt  ,r«i  Awtuoieoi  undo  ptuenl  Uw. 


feel  deep,  anil  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  as  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  they  are  very  permanent, 
except  where  they  run  through  ridges  of  sand.  They 
have  been  of  immense  value  to  real  estate,  increasing  its 
value  many  fold.    The  effect  has  been  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  township  had  been  elevated  as  many  fect 
above  the  previous   water  level,  the  ditches  having 
caused  the  water  to  settle  below  that  level.    In  1869 
the  highest  price  paid  for  land  in  Section  22  was  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.    In  a  short  time  after  the 
ditches  were  dug,  three  thousand  dollars  per  acre  was 
refused  for  some  of  the  same  land.    A  great  ileal  of 
money  has  also  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of 
the  highways.    Ogden  Avenue,  which  runs  from  Lyons 
through  the  township,  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half 
miles,  was  graded  and  graveled  at  a  cost  of  about 
$S.ooo  |>er  mile.    Riverside  Park  Way  was  macadam- 
ized and  graveled  in  1850.    It  has  a  road-bed  of  almost 
fifty  feet  in  width,  two  ditches  on  each  side  and  side 
roads,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  finest  roads  in 
Illinois.  It  has  a  length  of  four  miles  in  Cicero.  Twelfth 
Street  was  graded  and  graveled  to  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  Madison  Street  was  graded,  graveled 
and  macadamized  through  the  township,  four  miles, 
and  Lake  Street  was  put  in  excellent  condition  to  Ridge- 
land.    Between  Ridgeland  and  Oak  Park,  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  James  W.  Scoville  improved  Lake 
Street  at  his  own  expense.    Central  Avenue  was  grav- 
eled to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  Hyman  Avenue, 
or  Forty-eighth  Street,  the  same  distance.  Ridgeland 
Avenue  has  a  box  sewer  from  Ridgeland  to  Mud  Lake, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  Center  Avenue 
has  a  covered  sewer  one  mile  long,  one-half  of  it  con- 
crete, the  other  half  box.    The  road  work  cost  about 
$S,ooo  per  mile,  except  Riverside  Park  Way,  which  cost 
about  $125,000.    Of  open  ditches  there  arc  about  fifty 
miles,  costing  about  $150,000. 

There  are  four  artesian  wells  in  the  township;  one  at 
Brighton,  sunk  to  supply  the  cotton  mill;  one  on  Section 
si,  bored  by  Mr.  Hyman;  one  on  Section  17.  by  Colonel 
Kneiseley,  and  one  at  Ridgeland,  by  James  W.  Scoville. 

Thr  'Sthool  Fund—  The  school  section  of  the  town 
(Section  16)  was  offered  for  sale  in  1857,  all  except 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  lying  south  of  the 
line  of  the  projected  St.  Charles  Air  Line  Railroad. 
The  north  three-fourths  of  the  section  that  were  offered 
were  nearly  all  sold,  and  realized  $28,000.  This  por- 
tion had  lieen  divided  up  into  lots  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  acres.  Numbers  of  those  who  purchased 
lots  at  the  sale  of  1857  failed  to  pay  for  them,  and  those 
lots  not  paid  for  reverted  to  the  Trustees.  In  1S69, 
1870  and  1871  a  re-sale  of  the  forfeited  lots  was  held. 
A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  re-salcs  was  devoted 
to  graveling  the  streets  bounding  the  section,  and  to 
ditching  it.  The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales,  added  to 
the  school  fund  already  on  hand,  increased  it  to  $86.- 
543.10.  and  the  amount  devoted  to  improvements  by 
special  assessments  was  a  little  over  $20,000.  Sixty- 
nine  two-acre  lots  of  the  north  three-fourths  of  the  sec- 
tion remain  unsold,  and  also  the  south  portion,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  real  estate,  notes  and  mortgages  held  by 
the  school  trustees  now  amounts  to  $228,543.10.  The 
total  income  from  the  school  fund  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1882,  was  $9,815.06, and  the  total  receipts  of  the 
district  school  fund  from  all  sources  for  the  same  year 
were  $87,262.16.  The  total  expenses  for  the  same  time 
were  $64,852.86.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  district 
school-houses  in  the  town.  Thai  at  Clyde  cost  «5»" 
000;  that  at  Crawford,  a  magnificent  brick  building, 
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was  built  for  $15,000,  a  comparatively  small  sum  when 
the  value  of  the  building  is  taken  into  account ;  that  at 
Ridgeland  §10,000;  that  at  Oak  Park  §30,000.  anil  that 
at  Central  Park,  in  District  No.  3,  §40.000.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  the  district  school  property  in  the  town  is 
§189,000,  of  the  district  school  libraries  §1,200,  and  of 
the  school  apparatus  $2,025.  The  present  school  trus- 
tees are  (>.  I).  Alien,  of  t  >ak  Park,  N.  M.  Bassett,  of 
Austin,  and  John  Dolese  of  Brighton  Park.  The  pres- 
ent township  and  school  treasurer  is  George  A.  Phil- 
brick,  of  Austin.  The  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Brighton  Park  is  Anthony  I.enon  ,  his  first  assistant 
Miss  Anna  M.  Wilson,  and  the  primary  teachers  arc 
Miss  Esther  Shottenfels  and  Mary  E.  Sullivan.  At 
Crawford,  John  Crawford  is  principal  and  Miss  Hetta 
H.  Norris  assistant,  and  at  Civile  P.  A.  Downey  is  prin- 
cipal and  Miss  Laura  T rumble  assistant.  In  1869  when 
the  east  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Cicero  were  taken 
into  the  city  of  Chicago,  there  were  eight  school  dis- 
tricts within  its  limits.  Districts  No.  5  and  6,  lay  within 
the  territory  absorbed  by  the  city,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  but  six  districts,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  8 
respectively..  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  the 
total  number  of  males  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  seven  ;  of 
females,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy;  of 
males  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one 
thousand  and  twenty-one,  of  females.'one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two. 

AUSTIN. 

Austin  is  situated  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the 
Chicago  iV  North-Western  Railroad,  six  and  seven-tenths 
miles  from  Chicago.  It  is  a  prosperous,  growing  village, 
with  a  population  of  three  thousand.  Its  many  advan- 
tages anil  improvements  must  cause  it  to  become  one 
of  the  most  attractive  suburbs  of  Chicago.  It  is  two  and 
one-fourth  miles  from  Central  Park,  and  two  miles  west 
of  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is  on  the  extension  of  Lake 
Street,  where  the  "Six-Mile  House  "  known  to  early 
Chicago  was  located.  It  has  an  elevation  of  thirty-six 
feet  above  Chicago,  and  has  a  gradual  fall  or  descent 
from  its  northern  boundary  on  Chicago  Avenue  to  Mad- 
ison Street,  which  descent  extends  to  Ogden  ditch. 
These  grades,  with  a  fine  clay  subsoil,  make  its  natural 
facilities  for  draining  the  best  in  the  county.  Central 
Avenue  laid  out  on  a  section  line  through  the  center  of 
the  village  has  a  large  sewer  with  twenty-six  feet  fall. 
A  permanent  supply  of  good  water  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  fifteen  feet  through  the  clay  which  protects  from 
surface  water  and  sewerage.  This  vein  of  water  has 
received  considerable  notoriety  from  the  fact  of  its  pres- 
sure or  head,  which  forces  it  up  some  feet  when  it  is 
reached  in  digging  wells.  Fast  of  the  ridge,  which  ex- 
tends along  its  entire  eastern  boundary  and  a  part  of  its 
southern  boundary,  and  which  is  elevated  nine  feet 
above  the  surrounding  prairie,  the  water  rises  to  the 
surface  and  in  some  instances  the  wells  are  (lowing  ones. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  prairie  loam  and  makes  excellent  gar- 
dens and  lawns,  and  without  fertilizing,  luxuriantly  sup- 
ports shrubbery  and  trees. 

The  village  was  founded  by  Henry  W.  Austin  in 
1866.  Owing  to  his  liberal  donations  to  the  United 
States  Clock  Manufacturing  Company,  that  business 
enterprise  was  located  here,  and  this  in  connection  with 
his  successful  efforts  in  other  directions,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  company,  it  was  decided  to  name 
the  village  in  his  honor.  He  has  made  and  added  to 
the  village  six  subdivisions,  embracing  two  hundred  and 


eighty  acres.  In  his  first  subdivision,  which  was  recorded 
May  ii,  1866,  he  was  joined  by  C.  C.  Merrick.  Besides 
the  eighty  acres  added  by  Mr.  Merrick,  C,  E.  Crafts 
added  thirty-six  and  one-fourth  acres;  Henry  Waller 
added  forty-three  and  three-fourths  acres,  and  the  estate 
of  John  Frink  has  since  added  seventy-two  and  a  half 
acres.  The  village  includes  a  te  litory  "one  mile  square, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Chicago  Avenue,  on  the  east 
by  Robinson  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  Madison  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Austin  Avenue. 

Craft's  addition  was  made  in  1871,  Bridges's  addition 
was  made  in  1872,  as  also  were  Waller's,  and  Wilson  & 
St.  Clair's.  The  Adank  farm  was  bought  by  Crafts  i\; 
Snow,  divided  into  lots  and  sold  to  various  parties. 
This  division  lies  north  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  west 
of  Central  Avenue.  During  this  same  year  ( hven  & 
Mathew's  subdivision  was  made,  as  also  was  Stephen's. 
Oglesbay's  subdivision  was  made  under  the  management 
of  E.  A.  Cummings  in  1883.  All  of  those  who  have 
made  additions  to  subdivisions  of  Austin  have  been 
quite  liberal  in  the  way  of  improvements,  having 
planted  trees  on  most  or  all  of  the  streets,  but  none  ex- 
cept Mr.  Austin  have  followed  the  plan  of  planting 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

In  common  with  all  the  villages  in  the  township  of 
Cicero,  Austin  is  governed  by  one  set  of  officers,  whose 
offices  are  located  in  the  Cicero  Town  Hall  at  Austin, 
which  stands  in  a  beautiful  park  of  five  acres,  donated 
for  the  purpose  anil  improved  by  Mr.  Austin.  The  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  embraced  in  Austin's 
subdivisions  were  entered  for  Henry  L  DeRoven  from 
the  Government  June  26,  1835,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Austin 
November  i.t,  1865.  The  title  is  thus  clear  and  indis- 
putable The  subdivisions  are  on  a  liberal  plan,  most 
of  the  streets  being  wide  with  double  driveways  and 
parks  in  the  center  which  are  planted  with  evergreens 
and  nut-bearing  trees,  while  the  street  rows  are  planted 
with  elm  trees,  making  twenty-seven  miles  of  street  rows 
besides  a  park  extending  through  the  center  of  the  vil- 
lage on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  and  planted  with 
trees.  Special  mention  of  this  planting  was  made  in 
the  New  York  Independent  by  the  Hon.  B.  G.  Nor- 
throp, Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  Connecticut,  during 
his  visit  in  the  West,  early  in  1883,  who  stated  that  the 
railroad  planting  exceeded  anything  he  had  seen  in  the 
West. 

The  clock  manufacturing  company  referred  to  above 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  village  was  built  up  by  active 
business  men  and  residents  of  Chicago.  Seth  P.  War- 
ner was  the  first  to  erect  a  fine  and  costly  residence, 
and  has  been  followed  by  W.  C.  Heaeox,  George  A. 
Philbrick,  T.  Sherwood.  T.  A.  Snow,  L.  R.  Erskine, 
Hon  C.  E.  Crafts,  Charles  Hitchcock,  George  M. 
Doris,  F«d  L.  Phillips,  E.  A.  Osgood,  A.  Lindsay.  E, 
1.  Whitehead,  Lewis  Husted,  W.  W.  McFarland,  Charles 
Yandercook,  M.  B.  Crafts.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  Captain  W. 
M.  Meredith,  Thomas  Carroll,  George  E.  Plumb  and 
many  others,  whose  homes  are  models  of  architectural 
beauty,  in  which  elegance  is  combined  with  comfort  and 
convenience.  During  the  past  two  years  the  village  has 
improved  very  fast,  about  two  hundred  residences  hav- 
ing been  built  during  that  time.  The  citizens  of  Aus- 
tin are  proud  of  the  non-existence  of  saloons  within  the 
limits  of  their  village,  anil  a  drunken  man  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  streets.  A  portion  of  the  credit  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  due  to  Edward  Church,  now  residing 
in  Waterbury.  Conn. 

The  Methodist.  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
churches,  whose  histories  are  appended,  are  well  sus- 
tained. 
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The  public  school,  one  of  the  best  of  the  county,  is 
in  charm-  of  Professor  Warren  Wilfcie.  The  school  has 
in  connection  with  it  a  high  school  department,  has  two 
buildings  and  thirteen  teachers  and  is  attended  by  an 
average  of  sixtv  pupils. 

A./W./rVVwr/A— The  first  Kfcool-boute  in  Austin  was 
built  at  a  rerjf  enrlv  date  and  stood  between  the  sites  of 
the  present  North  school  and  the  Methodist  church. 
School  was  continued  in  this  building  until  1871,  when 
the  main  portion  of  the  present  North  school  was 
erected.    It  is  a  two-story-and-bascnunt  brick  house, 
with  four  rooms,  and  cost  $20,000.     The  South  school 
was  built  in  1X79.    This  is  a  two-story  brick,  with  basc- 
ment  for  heating  apparatus  and  when  finished  will  cost 
about  $0,000.      The  Amerson  school  was  erected  in 
1881,  at  a  cost  of  $j.ooo.    It  is  a  two-story  frame.  A 
brick  addition  to  the  North  school  was  erected  in  1882, 
at  a  cost  of  §10,000.    This  addition  contains  four 
rooms.    The  schools  were  graded  in  1871,  upon  the 
first  occupation  of  the  North  building.     The  first  prin- 
cipal was  Homer  Bevans.  who  remained  from  1871  to 
1874.    He  was  followed  by  Professor  C.  B.  Charles, 
who  remained  one  year;   by   J.    K.   Wheeler,  who 
remained  two  years;  by  II.  L  Buzzed,  who  likewise  re- 
mained two  years,  and  by  the  present  su|>erintendcnt, 
Professor  Warren  Wilkie,  who  entered  Upon  bis  duties 
here  in  1S79.    Professor  Wilkie  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Shaffer,  Miss  Alice  Kent,  Miss  Klizabcth  Waters, 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Johnson,  Miss  Mattic  Kent.  Miss  Ada 
Miller,  Miss  Rosa  J.  Carroll,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Robinson.  Miss 
F.nuna  Ditto.  Miss  Mora  G.Garcltc.  Miss  Kiltie  Harrison 
and  Miss  Kmma  Baxter.    The  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  at  the  high  school  is  sixty-four,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  attendance  at  the  present  time  February 
r,  18&)  is  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.    The  number  of 
different  pupils  since  September  t,  1883,  is  about  six 
hundred.   The  present  dircctorsare  George  E.  Swinscoc, 
Hon.  Clayton  E.  Crafts  and  Edwin  S.  Osgood.  The 
board  of  directors  are  doing  a  commendable  work  in 
supplying  the  schools  with  all  necessary  educational 
appliances  and  apparatus  for  teaching.    Chans  of  his- 
tory, music,  reading  and  physiology,  apparatus  for  kin- 
dergarten work,  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  anil  chemistry,  and  an  excellent  library,  are 
in  constant  use.    The  library  contains  one  thousand 
volumes.    There  are  also  in  the  schools  one  piano  and 
nine  cabinet  organs.    The  work  of  the  teachers  is 
thoroughly  systematized  and  supervised  by  Professor 
Wilkie,  who  meets  them  each  week  to  study  systems  of 
instruction,  and  to  discuss  the  best  methods.  Good 
results  have  been  obtained  in  drawing  and  music,  which 
are  taught  in  each  department. 

AV//;/Vwv. —  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Austin  was 
organized  June  14.  1871,  with  fifteen  members:  Mrs. 
Sarah  May  wood,  Mrs.  Charles  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  Bridges,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kdwin  S. 
Osgood.  George  A.  Philbrick,  Miss  Jennie  Maywood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Smith  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Blackburn.'  Services  were  first  held  in  a 
small  hall  on  Willow  Avenue  about  a  year,  then  in  the 
school-house  during  nearly  the  same"  length  of  lime. 
A  church  edifice  was  erected,  and  occupied  for  the  first 
time  Sunday  December  29,  1872.  It  stands  on  l'ine 
Avenue,  opposite  Chestnut  Street.  It  is  a  frame  one- 
story  ■tincture  and  cost,  with  the  tot,  about  $7,000. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Blackburn  remained  pastor  until 
September,  1S77,  when  J.  K.  Whei-lcr.  already  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  became  pastor,  and  remained  until 


J879.    He  was  succeedctl  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baker,  Jr., 
who  still  remains  pastor. 

The  Sunday-school  was  organized  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Church.  Its  first  superintendent  was  Thomas 
A.  Hall.  Then  followed  in  succession  H.  R.  Husted, 
Anthony  Smith,  J.  K.  Wheeler,  Rev.  S.  Baker,  Jr., 
and  Edwin  S.  Osgood,  present  superintendent.  The 
school  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  five  of- 
ficers, seventeen  teachers  and  a  library  of  nearly  three 
hundred  volumes.  The  present  membership  of  the 
Church  is  about  one  hundred,  and  it  is  in  a  flourishing 
financial  condition.  The  amount  raised  during  the  last 
year  for  benevolent  purposes  and  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Church  was  twenty-four  hundred  doltars. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  was  started  in  the  win- 
ter of  1877-78  by  three  individuals — William  Nether- 
cot.  Albert  Kidder  and  C.  H.  Potts.    The  first  service 
was  held  on  Easter  Day,  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Kinney.    In  1880  a  lot  100x150  feet  was  donated 
to  the  society  by  II.  W.  Austin,  the  lot  being  located  at 
the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Waller  streets.    A  frame 
church  building  was  commenced  October  14,  1S80,  and 
when  approaching  completion  was  entirely  demolished 
by  a  tornado  June  29,  1881.    Work  on  a  "new  edifice 
was  begun  November  27,  i88r,  which  when  approaching 
completion  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  supposedly 
incendiarv.    A  third  building  was  commenced  July  19. 
1S.S2,  in  the  Sunday-school  room,  in  which  services  were 
first  held  on  the  8th  of  November  following.  After 
completion  it  was  dedicated  December  23,  1883.  the 
sermon  being  delivered  by  Bishop  William  E.  McLaren. 
The  cost  of  this  last  church  was  $5,000.    It  is  a  frame 
building  30x65  feet  in  size,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest 
church  edifices  in  any  Chicago  suburban  town,  being 
interiorly  elegantly  finished.    It  has  stained  glass  win- 
dows which,  with  the  exception  of  five  memorial  win- 
dows, were  furnished  by  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school.    One  of  the  five  memorial  windows  having  in 
it  a  full  sized  figure  of  St.  Paul,  was  furnished  by  Kin- 
sella  &  Haywood,  of  whom  the  glass  for  all  the  win- 
dows was  obtained  The  Sunday-school  consistsof  fifty 
scholars.    William  Nethcrcot  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent, and  F.  L.  Phillips  has  been  superintendent  most 
of  the  time  since.    There  arc  ten  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  library  contains  about  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  volumes. 

The  Austin  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1871,  with  eight  members  as  follows:  Seth  Warner,  J. 
W.  Smull  and  wife,  John  H.  Rice  and  wife,  Mr.  Gould 
and  wife.and  Mr.  Rlack.ily.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Barrett,  who 
organized  the  Church,  remained  with  it  as  pastor  seven 
years,  when  he  was  suci  eeded  by  the  Rev.  David  Clare, 
who  remained  six  years.  In  November,  1883.  the  pres- 
ent, pastor  Rev.  Frank  O.  Ballard,  became  connected 
with  the  Church.  The  first  services  of  this  Church  were 
held  in  the  old  frame  school-house.  They  were  then 
transferred  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  they  were  continued 
until  1881,  when  a  frame  church  was  erected  cabbie  of 
seating  two  hundred  people,  and  the  value  including 
the  lot  is  $35,000.  The  lot  was  donated  by  Messrs.  W 
T.  Hecox  and  J.  W.  Bennett.  The  membership  is  now 
eighty,  The  salary  paid  the  minister  is  $i,4°° 
annum.  The  Sunday-school  now  numbers  one  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars,  arid  besides  the  superintendent,  has 
eleven  teachers.  The  first  superintendent  was  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Barrett,  who  was  followed  by  J.  W.  Smull,  E.  B 
Moore,  W.  P.  Freeman,  Stewart  Campbell,  T.  A.  Snow, 
and  Stewart  Campbell,  who  now  is  in  Kansas  C  itv 
studying  for  the  ministry,  lie  resigned  bis  superintend- 
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ency  Sunday.  February  3.  1884.  The  first  elders  of  the 
Church  were  Scth  Warner  and  Mr.  Could,  and  the  pres- 
ent ones  are  J  W.  Smull  and  T.  A.  Snow.  The  present 
trustees  are  W  W.  McFarland.  A.  H.  White.  Charles 
Hitchcock.  H.  M.  ShurtlelT  and  C.  E.  Crafts. 

The  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  in  Austin  was 
by  Rev.  J  H.  Bayliss,  pastor  of  Park  Avenue  Church, 
Chicago,  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  formed  a  class  of 
about  twelve  members,  consisting  of  Edward  Church, 
class  leader.  Chloe  A.  Church,  W.  B.  Needham,  Martha 
Needham,  Russel  Wilcox,  Helen  Wilcox,  Joseph  Car- 
diner.  C.  M.  Root,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster,  .Mrs.  Harrow 
and  Mrs.  Hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Bayliss  continued  preaching 
for  about  six  months,  after  which  time  there  was  but 
little  preaching  for  about  a  year,  when  Rev.  S.  N.  Grif- 
fith began  to  preach  here,  and  remained  about  a  year. 
After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Griffith,  German  Lasher,  a 
local  preacher  at  Oak  Park,  conducted  services  until 
Octol>er,  1870,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  was  appointed  to 
Austin,  Oak  Park  and  Thatcher,  preaching  his  first  ser- 
mon under  this  arrangement  Oc  tober  16,  1870,  in  the 
old  school-house  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  pub- 
lic square.  The  Church  was  then  organized  with  the 
following  members:  Peter  G.  Tower.  Sarah  A.  Tower, 
Harriet  Ballow,  James  I..  Blandin,  Edward  Church, 
Chloe  A.  Church,  Elizabeth  Wintersinger,  W.  I..  Calk- 
ins and  others.  On  November  19.  1871,  the  Church 
changed  its  place  of  meeting  to  the  new  town  hall. 
The  act  of  incorporation  had  been  adopted  December 
1,  1870,  and  the  following  trustees  elected:  Peter  G. 
Tower,  Fid  ward  Church,  William  M.  Merrick,  C.  W. 
Sherwood  and  N.  M.  Bassett.  A  subscription  of  $3,000 
was  raised,  and  a  contract  made  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  small  wooden  church,  but  delay  followed,  and 
the  effort  to  build  it  was  postponed  till  spring.  In  the 
meantime  a  change  of  place  was  suggested,  as  several 
of  the  members  wanted  a  church  with  a  basement. 
About  this  lime  Daniel  Collins  of  Batavia,  who  was 
building  the  school-house  and  the  town  hall,  and  who 
had  a  stone  quarry  at  Batavia,  made  a  projwisition  to 
build  a  stone  church  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  The 
grounds  for  the  church  were  staked  out  August  8,  1871, 
and  the  work  went  rapidly  forward  until  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire,  and  as  then  no  one  could  foresee  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  building  enterprises  the  work  was  dis- 
continued. On  the  13th  of  April,  1872,  an  additional 
trustee  was  elected.  Difficulties  having  arisen  between 
the  trustees  and  Mr.  Collins,  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  arbitration  April  24,  and  Mr.  Collins  paid  off.  On 
May  15.  Y.  I..  Blandin  and  l.uther  T.  Race  were  added 
to  the  board,  and  on  June  13  the  trustees  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  work,  being  encouraged  so  to  do  by 
C.  W.  Sherwood.  Dennis  Burns  of  Batavia  having 
taken  the  contract  for  the  stone  work  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  July  10,  1872.  On  October  9,  1872,  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Marsh  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate,  continuing 
in  it  three  years.  Commencing  his  pastorate  with  twen- 
ty-one members,  he  left  it  with  a  membership  of  fifty- 
five.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  December, 
1S72,  in  the  town  hall.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  was  super- 
intendent of  it  one  year.  At  the  first  session  there 
were  twenty-five  scholars,  and  within  a  month  there 
were  seventy-five.  A.  Lindsay  was  elected  superintend- 
ent in  December,  1873,  and  served  one  year,  when  T. 
C.  Day  was  elected. 

The  new  Methodist  church  edifice  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1873.  on  Chestnut  Street  near  Center 
Avenue.  It  was  dedicated  September  7.  1873,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  debt  of  $5,000.  Two  thousand  dollars 
was  provided  for  by  a  loan  on  the  property,  and  the 


official  board  determined  to  raise  the  balance  at  the 
time  of  dedication.  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck  preached  the  ser- 
mon and  raised  $2,400,  and  in  the  evening  Dr  II ,  W. 
Thomas  preached  and  raised  the  $000.  The  panic 
immediately  followed  and  caused  the  subscription  list 
to  shrink  $1,000.  The  floating  debt  became  very  bur- 
densome ami  Mr.  Marsh  determined  1o  pay  it  off  by 
private  subscriptions  In  July.  1875,  he  had  secured 
sufficient  pledges  by  responsible  parties  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  and  in  this  connection  Edward  Church  and  C.  W. 
Sherwood  are  worthy  of  special  mention  for  their  liberal 
contributions  to  the  cause.  After  the  close  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsh's  pastorate  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Clendenning  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorate,  remaining  one  year:  Rev.  M. 
C.  Wire  succeeded  in  1876;  Rev.  W  atson  Thatcher  in 
1S77;  Rev.  Deloss  M.  Tompkins  in  1878;  Rev.  Samuel 
T.  Shaw  in  18S0;  and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Robert 
H.  Pate,  18S1. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  of  Austin  were  organized 
into  a  society  in  1874,  with  about  twelve  members. 
'This  society  has  never  had  a  stated  ministry,  but  serv- 
ices are  conducted  each  Sunday  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
by  an  elder  of  their  society.  They  are  looking  "  for 
the  literal  return  of  Christ,  to  establish  His  kingdom  on 
earth  and  to  subdue  all  nations  to  His  will." 

SodetUS. — KJlpatricfc  Post.  G.  A.  R.,  No.  276,  was 
organized  in  June.  1883.  with  twenty  members.  Its 
first  .  nil  1  rs  were    vY  M  Mere  Ittb.  1  1  mmander:  1  le<  >rge 

E.  Swinscoe.  Sen.  Y.  C. ;  White,  Jr.  V  C. .  Isaac 

Skillman,  O.  M.  ;  —  Rockwell.  Adj.,  and  Joseph 
Humphrey,  Chap.  'The  present  officers  are  the  same, 
except  the  Senior  Yicc  Commander,  who  is  now  L.  B. 
Copeland.    The  present  membership  is  forty 

The  Society  of  the  l-adies  of  the  Post  was  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  of  1SS3,  with  twenty  members  The 
officers  chosen  were:  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Phillips.  Pres  ,  Mrs 
George  Swinscoe.  Y.  Pres;  Mrs.  John  Haggard,  Sec 
and  Treas.  Meetings  are  held  each  alternate  Wednes- 
day evening. 

Roval  Arch  Masons.  Cicero  Chapter.  No  180.  was 
instituted  February  10,  1879.  with  sixteen  members 
'The  charter  was  obtained  November  20.  1879  The 
officers  were:  J.  W.  Smull,  H.  P  .  N  M.  Bassett.  K.; 
S.  Lissendcr.  Scribe.  N.  M.  Bassett  was  the  second 
High  Priest.  E.  J.  Whitehead,  the  third.  N  M  Bassett. 
fourth,  and  A.  B.  Walker,  fifth,  and  present  High  Priest 
'The  membership  is  now  sixty-eight 

Royal  Arcanum,  Cicero  Council,  No  590.  was  insti- 
tuted in  June,  1881.  with  twelve  members  The  Regents 
have  been  as  follows:  N  M  Bassett,  W  Amerson, 
George  Swinscoe,  and  George  E  Plumb  The  present 
membership  is  twentv-five.  The  council  meets  in  the 
Masonic  Hall.  The  object  of  this  council  is  mutual  in- 
surance. 

The  Franklin  Social  Club  was  organized  October  17. 
iS8j,  with  seventeen  members.  The  officers  elected  on 
the  above  date  were:  Thomas  Carroll,  Pres. ;  David 
Oliphant,  Treas.  j  Henry  F.  Griffing.  Sec  The  board 
of  directors  are:  William  M.  Meredith.  Charles  N.  Bond 
and  Frank  M.  Powell.  The  present  membership  is 
about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  organization.  'The 
object  of  the  club  is  the  social  improvement  of  its 
mcwtKirs. 

Oak  Park  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F..  No.  645,  was  char- 
tered in  November.  1S76,  and  instituted  in  January, 
1S77  having  at  this  time  twelve  members.  Its  first 
charter  officers  were.  M.  B.  Mills,  N.  G.;  O.  W.  Her- 
rick,  Y.  G.;  William  Steincr,  treasurer,  and  J.  W. 
Kettlestrings,  secretary.  The  present  officers  are  Isaac 
Skillman,  N.  G.;  Charles  Crane,  V.  G.;  William  Amer- 
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son,  treasurer;  Fred  Phillips,  permanent  secretary.  As 
indicated  by  its  name,  this  l.odge  was  established  at 
( >.ik  l'ark,  but  in  1879,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
the  Austin  members  experienced  in  returning  heme 
after  meetings.,  the  Lodge  was  moved  to  Austin.  Now 
the  trains  run  so  as  to  accommodate  all  the  members 
without  reference  to  the  location  of  the  Lodge,  but 
having  moved  to  Austin,  it  will  probably  remain  there, 
especially  as  twenty-five  of  its  forty-two  members  re- 
sided there,  twelve  residing  at  Oak  I'ark  at:d  live  at 
Central  l'ark. 

AUSTIN'  MOORAPHICAL  SKLTL'HES. 

WILLIAM  AMKKSON,  master  painter  at  the  shops  of  the  C. 
ft  N.  Wi  R.  K.  Co.,  was  born  in  Cambnrigcshire,  England,  in  Sep- 
u-mbcr,  1841,  and  in  1353  emigrated  whh  his  people  to  Buflaln,  N. 
Y  ,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  painter,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed there  and  in  Ontario  for  some  yean.  In  18(13  he  came  to 
Illinois,  and  Tor  five  yean  made  his  residence  at  Oak  l'ark,  then  in 
Chicago  until  after  the  great  tire  of  1S71.  when  he  moved  to  iHi* 
place.  Mr.  Amtt<nn  entered  the  employ  of  the  C.  &  N.  \V.  R.  R. 
Co.  in  August,  1863,  as  a  painter,  In  October  of  lhat  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  painting  department, 
and  in  1873  was  appointed  master  pointer,  lie  was  for  three  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  School  District  No.  2.  and 
was  elected  Town  Trustee  for  a  term  of  four  years,  of  the  town  of 
Cicero,  in  April.  1883.  Mr.  Amerson  was  a  charier  member  of  Har- 
lem Lodge,  A.  K.  &  A.  M  .  and  was  made  a  Mason  in  1864.  in  Cleve- 
land Lodge,  No.  2t  I,  of  Chicago,  of  which  Lodge  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber, and  is  also  a  Past  H.  P.  of  Washington  Chapter,  No,  43,  of 
Chicago,  and  an  honorary  member  of  Cicero  Chapter.  No.  180.  R. 
A.  M.:  charter  member  of  Siloam  Commandery.  No.  54.  K.  T.. 
Oik  Park,  III ;  t  easurer  of  the  I.O.  O.  F.,  at  Austin,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  W. 

S.  V.  UACOkN,  dealer  in  plate,  iron,  etc.,  office  16  W.  Lake 
Streel,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  hut  was  reared  in  Che- 
mung Couniy.  N.  V.,  his  parents  removing  there  shorlly  after  his 
binh.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  employed  in  mercantile  business  as  book-keeper  and 
salesman.  In  1863  he  moved  10  Washington,  D.  C  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  enrolling  Provost  Marshal,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Elamckl  and  Secretary  ol  the  Enrolling  Hoard.  Mr, 
liacorn  located  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1665,  and  established  him- 
self in  this  business.  Me  represents  the  Allison  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Lukens  Rolling  Mills,  of  Cortesville, 
I'cnn..  also  the  Chouteau  Harrison  ft  Valle  Iron  Company,  of  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Racorn  has  been  a  resident  of  Austin  since  the  spring 
of  1873.  He  is  a  memberof  the  A.  F.  4  A.  M..  and  alsoof  Cicero 
Chapter.  R.  A.  M..  Austin. 

ALFRED  E.  BARTELME.  with  M.  Gieenbaum  Sons,  whole- 
sile  hardware,  was  born  in  the  cily  of  New  York  in  1849,  and  a 
few  months  later  his  parents  moved  to  Chicago.  He  is  employed 
as  a  salesman  in  the  firm  of  M.  Greenbaum  Sons.  Mr.  Rartelme 
has  resided  at  Austin  since  April,  iSSj.  He  is  a  member  ofCicero 
(  hapier,  R,  A.  M„  Austin,  and  a  charier  member  of  Siloam  Com- 
mandrry,  Oak  Park. 

NELSON  M.  HASSETT.  storekeeper.  Chicago  &  Norlh-Wesl- 
ern  Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  is  a  native  ol  western  New  York, 
a-id  came  west  to  Illinois  in  1842,  locating  with  his  parents  in 
Geneva,  Kane  Co..  III.  In  1856  he  entered  the  employ  of  what  is 
now  lne  C.  ft  N.  R.  R.  Co.  as  a  carpenter  in  the  construc- 
tion department,  working  in  that  capacity  for  three  yean, attending 
school  during  the  winter.  In  1851)  he  took  a  commercial  course  at 
college,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  a  book-keeper  in  the  lum- 
ber bu-iness.  In  i860  he  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  some 
railroad  company,  as  book-keeper  in  tbe  building  department,  and 
has  been  employed  with  Ihe  company  ever  since,  with  the  excep. 
tion  or  eight  months  in  1873,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  sewing 
machine  business.  Mr.  Basselt  was  appointed  storekeeper  in  1B69. 
In  1873  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  supplies,  etc.,  or  the 
company  s  shops  at  Chicago  Avenue,  and  in  1876  he  transferred  all 
the  company's  supplies,  materials,  etc,  to  their  shops  located  in 
the  town  of  Cicero,  where  his  uffice  is  now  located.  Mr.  Basselt 
located  in  Austin  in  iS»6.  He  was  for  five  yean  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Cicero,  and  a  member  of  the 
school  hoard  of  School  District  No.  2  for  six  years.  He  is  a 
chatter  member  ofCicero  Chapier.  No  1S0,  R.  A.  M.,  and  also  of 
Siloam  Commandery,  K.  T  .  No.  54. 

r  AL.?,!?EDJ-  ,,ICJNAL.  foreman  of  the  painting  department 
nitric  Chicago  &  N01  th-Weslern  Railroad  Company,  was  horn  at 
l  heltenham,  England.  September  8,  1837.  and  there  he  learned 
t  He  trade  of  painter.  He  immigrated  I"  America  in  ifUs.  and  a 
year  later  Kxaled  al  Chicago.    Kor  some  two  yean  he  worked  as  a 


plasterer;  since  then  he  has  followed  the  occupation  of  a  painter. 
About  the  fall  of  1857  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  ft 
North- W'estern  Railroad  Company,  and  has  since  been  with  then  a 
large  portion  of  the  time,  having  been  foreman  or  the  locomotive 
painting  department  since  about  186S.  During  the  war  he  sym- 
pathized wilh  the  Union,  and  on  August  I},  1S62.  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  8o.th  Illinois  Volunteei  Infantry,  and  served  until 
mustered  out  July  2,  1865.  Mr.  Uignal  has  made  his  home  at 
Austin  since  July.  1S81.  He  has  been  identified  whh  the  I.O.  0. 
F.  since  1867.  and  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,Oak  Park  Lodge, 
No.  645. 

E.  K.  HOI  iK  V.  clerk  in  .he  office  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  office  us  Monroe  Streel,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Schuylkill  County,  I'cnn.,  in  1841,  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  was 
also  lor  one  year  employed  in  a  book  store  al  Reading,  Penn. 
April  17  1S61.  he  enlisted  in  Company  G.  1st  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  months.  In  August,  1862,  here- 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  l2o,lh  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  discharged  nine  months  later,  having  been  shot  through 
Ihe  lefi  breast  ai  Fredericksburg.  On  his  recovery  he  engaged  as 
clerk  in  the  Provost  Manhat's  office,  Tenth  District  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  after  the  war  engaged  in  the  insurance  buslnessat  Polls- 
ville.  Penn.  In  1B70  be  came  lo  Chicago,  since  which  lime  he 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  western  department  of  ihe  Hart- 
furd  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Mr,  Bodey  has  resided  at  Austin 
since  the  spring  of  1872.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  and  is  also  identified  with  ihe  Oak  I'ark  Lodge.  I.  0.  O. 
F..  No  645. 

ALFRED  G.  BOND,  physician  and  surgeon,  office  41  North 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Clarksburg.  Harrison  Co.,  Va., 
in  1 640,  and  studied  medicine  at  Milton  College.  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  graduating  in  1868.  after  which  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. In  September,  1873,  he  came  to  Illinois  and  located  at 
Austin,  and  at  once  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, The  Doctor  has  a  large  practice  in  this  locality  and  also  in 
Chicago,  where  he  has  an  office  for  the  benefit  of  his  city  paiienis. 
Since  coming  here  he  has  attended  leclurcs  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1878.  He  is 
the  olrlcst  resident  medical  practitioner  in  Austin,  and  is  the  ex- 
amining surgeon  for  the  societies  of  the  A.  F.  ft  A.M.,  1.0.  O.  F.. 
and  Royal  Arcanum  ol  Austin.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Med  cal  Association. 

THOMAS  CARROLL,  a  compositor  on  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1832,  and  with  his  mother  (his 
father  having  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age)  left  for  Amer- 
ica, where  he  arrived  in  May.  1847.  He  learned  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City,  his  first  place  of  employment  being  in  the 
same  building  where  Fred  Douglass  a  short  lime  before,  started  and 
slill  continued  the  publication  of  his  Anti-Slavery  Standard.  Young 
Thomas  often  used  to  wonder,  as  he  met  the  different  eminent  men 
on  the  stairca-eon  their  way  lo  the  office  of  the  paper,  what  iheir 
business  could  be  with  the  ynung  "  nigger."  In  1854.  Mr.  Carroll 
moved  lo  Peekskill.  N,  V.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  was 
associated  for  a  short  time  in  the  publication  of  ihe  Highland  Dem- 
ocrat of  that  place.  Catching  ihe  "  Kansas  fever  "  so  prevalent  hi 
the  East,  in  1857.  he  arrived  in  Chicago  on  his  way  thither  in  the 
first  week  of  April  in  lime  to  witness  Ihe  burning  of  the  "Sands," 
a  disreputable  locality  on  the  lake  shore,  by  order,  it  was  said,  of 
'•  Long  John  "  Wentworth,  then  Mayor  of  the  city-  From  here  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  and  took  passage  on  ihe  steamboat  "  Emma."  and 
arrived  at  Leavenworth  alter  a  tedious  passage  up  the  Missouri 
River  on  the  afternoon  of  ihcday  an  election  ror  Mayor  of  thai 
cily  was  in  progress,  The  excitement  ran  high,  one  man  having 
been  shot  during  the  day.  The  "  Emma"  having  been  lied  up  for  the 
night  and  her  fires  extinguished,  with  the  captain  and  many  of  the 
passengers  ashore,  those  on  board  suddenly  became  aware  thai  the 
boat  was  being  rapidly  carried  down  stream  by  the  current. 
Instantly  all  was  excitement  on  board,  men  running  hither  and 
thiiher.  women  and  children  crying  and  screaming,  the  boat  hands 
throwing  everything  they  considered  Ihe  mosl  inflammable — lard, 
butter,  hams,  bacon,  pilch,  tar,  anything  and  evi-rything  into  the 
furnaces  in  order  to  get  up  steam,  thai  they  might  gain  control  of 
the  boat  before  she  struck  the  projecting  rocks  she  was  so  rapidly 
being  barnetoward.  But  with  all  their  exertions  they  could  nolhave 
averted  the  boat  being  dashed  lo  pieces  on  the  projecting  rocksbad 
not  a  derrick  on  the  forward  deck  come  in  contact  with  an  over- 
hanging tree.  The  collision  snapped  the  derrick  in  two,  but  so 
slopped  Ihe  momentum  of  the  boat  that  they  were  enabled  to  make 
headway  against  the  current,  after  drifting  down  the  river  twcnly- 
five  miles.  It  was  found  on  the  boat's  return  to  Leavenworth,  lhat 
its  haw-er  had  been  cut  by  pro  slavery  fiends.  Returning  East  soon 
after,  he  stopped  for  sume  six  mnnths  in  Chicago,  working  a  por- 
tion of  ihe  lime  on  the  Chicago  Magazine,  of  which  the  la'e 
lamcmed  ?..  Eastman  was  editor.  It  was  at  ihis  time  thai  the  first 
Eurupran  vessel. ihe  "  Madeira  Pel,"  made  her  way  to  Chicago,  and 
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Attracted  considerable  attention  as  she  lay  at  her  dock  in  the  river 
near  Market  Street,  the  people  tl  vcking  in  crowd*  to  see  her,  ami 
the  newspapers  cxultingly  dilating  on  the  prospective  results  to  this 
city  of  direct  communication  with  Europe.  This  summer  the  In  si 
Mock  pavement  was  laid  in  Chicago  at  the  southern  approach  to 
Wells-street  bridge,  as  an  experiment,  and  is  said  to  have  lasted 
longer  than  much  that  was  laid  long  after.  Business  of  nearly 
every  kind  having  come  to  a  stand.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  till  August,  18(14.  wden  he  again 
came  to  Chicago,  and  has  since  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal,  lie  has  resided  at  Au.un  since  1S72.  He  has 
uniform  y  encouraged  his  brethren  of  (he  craft  10  move  into  the  sub- 
urbs when  they  could  make  it  convenient,  where  they  could  enjoy 
the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  the  tree*,  the  grass.  I  he  simplicity,  the 
health,  the  freedom  of  the  country,  and  thereby  avoid  the  impurities 
and  temptations  of  city  life,  and  of  ihn-e  who  have  done  so.  he 
knows  o4  none  who  regret  it.  There  are  <jm!e  a  mini  lie  r  of  printers 
residing  in  Austin,  wiih  a  society  organized  (or  social  and  literary 
purposes,  of  which  Mr.  Carroll  is  now  president. 

JOHN  Cl.AK  K.  fatmer.  was  born  in  Ireland  May  15,  tSji, 
and  there  assisted  his  parents  on  the  farm.  In  iStthe  immigrated 
to  New  Jersey,  and  in  September.  1853,  came  to  Illinois,  locating 
near  Rivervde,  Cook  County,  where  he  resided  four  years,  then 
moved  to  his  present  location.  His  main  businos  is  farming,  and 
he  also  has  considerable  pioperty  in  Austin.  Mr.  Clark  was  for 
l<s  years  Road  Commissioner,  and  also  for  some  years  on  the 
town  police  force.  He  has  for  the  past  thirteen  years  been  Su- 
perintendent  ol  the  Streets  for  the  town  of  Cicero. 

MILKS  B.  CRAFTS,  tl  M.  B.  Crafts  &  Co.. commission  mcr- 
chants,  1 16  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  is  a  "alive  of  Auburn. 
Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  in  1S42.  He  was  there  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  a'so,  to  s.>me  extent,  was  for 
three  yeais  engaged  in  grain  speculations.  He  came  West  to  Chi- 
cago shortly  after  the  great  tire  of  1871.  and  for  three  years  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  and  also  for  several  years  was  en- 
gages! in  operating  in  grain,  etc.  In  (he  fa' I  of  1871)  he  established 
the  commission  firm  of  M,  B.  Crafts  ft  Co  .his  panner  being  L.  K. 
Erskine.  Mr.  Crafts  is  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  op- 
crates  on  the  Regular  Call  and  Open  Boards.  He  has  resided  at 
Austin  since  his  arrival  in  this  State. 

GEORGE  M  MAVIS,  manufacturer  of  sleam  gauges,  automat- 
ic valves,  etc..  office  14  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Eaton.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y..  in  IS41.  and  there  he 
learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  In  the  fall  of  tSfij  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  al  that  time  eslabbshed  himself  in  his  present  line  of 
business.  In  November,  1876,  he  patented  an  automatic  -team 
valve,  which  now  has  a  large  sale,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  which 
he  gives  the  main  portion  of  his  attention.  Mr.  I 'avis  hail  made 
his  home  al  Austin  since  April,  1871. 

JOHNSON  EAKI.K.  contractor  and  builder,  was  bom  in 
Brockville,  Ontario,  in  December,  I'M",  where  he  learned  the  car- 
penter trade.  In  1S65  he  came  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Ogle  County, 
where  he  woiked  at  his  trade  and  also  carried  on  business  as  a  eon- 
tractor.  Mr.  F.arle  moved  to  Austin  in  1872,  and  has  since  car- 
ried on  quite  a  large  business  as  a  contractor.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  he  has  erected  are  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church 
at  Austin,  an.l  Oak  Park  Episcopal  church,  beside*  many  hand- 
some residences. 

OZI\S  I*.  EMERSON,  of  O,  P.  Emerson  &  Co..  commission 
merchants.  199  Sooth  Water  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  I.eban- 
on.  New  Hampshire,  September  13,  1824.  He  followed  farming 
until  eighieen  years  of  age.  then  worked  in  cotton  factories  up  to 
1840,  when  he  went  West  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  Min- 
ing and  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1851  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  re 
sides!  in  Boone  <  ounly.  where  he  farmed  for  two  years,  after  which 
for  a  year  he  carried  on  mercantile  business.  Moving  to  Helvi. 
dere.  11L.  he  engaged  in  and  carried  on  a  large  produce  and  grain 
business  up  to  i860,  when  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  February 
of  that  year  he  established  his  present  business.  Mr.  Emerson 
does  a  large  trade  in  fiuit.  vege«alile<,  etc.,  general  commission,  in 
the  management  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  his  two  sons.  Frank  and 
Henry.  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  his  home  at  Austin  since  April, 
1S73. 

CHARLES  II.  FIELDS,  foreman  for  E.  S.  Turner,  manufact- 
urer of  saddlery  hardwaie.  No.  4  LaSalle  Avenue,  was  born  at 
Rahway.  New  Jersey,  in  1846,  and  ihere  he  learned  the  business 
of  silver  plater  and  manufacturer  of  saddlery  hardware.  Shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the  26th  New  Jersey  In- 
fantry, serving  ten  months  as  a  dnimrner ;  then  re-enbstcd  i'l  'he 
United  States  Navy  and  served  on  ihe  United  States  gunboat 
'  Sonoma"  until  the  close  of  ihe  war.  after  which  he  worked  at  his 
trade  in  New  Jersey.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1S70,  located  at  Chi- 
cago, and  followed  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware.  He  was 
burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of  1871.  but  almost  immedistcly  re- 
1  busineas,  continuing  until  the  panic  ol  1S73.  "hen  he  closed 


it  out.  since  which  time  he  has  been  employed  with  E.  S.  Turner. 
Mr.  Fields  has  been  residing  at  Austin  since  1S75.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Kilpattick  Post,  t..  A.  K.,  No'276. 

W.  I'.  FREEMAN,  ol  H.  W.  Rogers.  Jr.,  &  ltro..  general  com- 
misiimi  merchants.  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  was  born  at 
K.vans,  Erie  Co..  N.  V.,  in  1S1.f1.  Moving  Wesl  in  1642.  he  located 
at  Crystal  Lake.  Mcllenry  Co..  HI  In  1844  he  moved  to  Wauke- 
gan.  111.,  and  in  1S55  Lame  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  for  several 
years  engaged  as  an  accountant.  In  1S5S  he  was  employed  in 
general  commission,  and  has  been  identified  with  that  business 
since.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Sides,  Brewster  &  Co.,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  paitnet  in  the  firm  of  lircwsirr.  Freeman  sY  Co. 
In  1S74  he  Iwcame  connected  with  II.  W.  Rogers,  Jr..  ft  Bio.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  resided  in  Austin  since  1877.  He  is  a  member  of 
Cicero  Chapter.  U.  A.  M  .,  No.  1S0,  and  Siloam  Conimandery.  No. 
54.  of  Oak  Paris,  III. 

CHARLES  l».  GAMMON,  general  teaming,  office  52  North 
Clinton  Sticet,  Chicago,  was  boin  in  Franklin  Couniy,  Me.,  in 
1842.  In  September.  1 843.  his  parents  came  to  Illinois  and 
located  in  La  Salic  County,  and  in  1857  the  subject  nf  this  sketch 
moved  10  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  ol 
lightning  mds  f,.r  two  years,  after  which  he  moved  to  Livingston 
County  and  lollowed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  fall  of  18(13,  he 
enlisted  in  Battery  M.  ist  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  serving  until 
mustered  out  in  fuly.  Reluming  to  Livingston  Coui.ly,  he 

enii'itked  m  the  hardware  business  at  Odell,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  A.  E.  Gammon,  tarrying  it  on  for  some  cighl  years.  In 
June  1 S73,  lie  returned  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  teaming  in  a 
"  way.  which  has  largely  increased  until  thirty  teams  are  now 
in  carrying  on  the  business.  Mr.  Gammon  has  made  his 
residence  it  Austin  since  May,  1881. 

CHARLES  GARLING,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes,  was  born  in  Chicago  September  27.  1 856,  and  two  yeais 
later  accompanied  hi*  patents  10  Oak  I'aik.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  shoe-maker  at  this  place  aii't  forsome  years  worked  at  that  trade 
as  a  journeyman.  In  1877,  lie  established  bis  present  business  in 
a  small  way.  He  is  now  doing  quite  a  good  trade  in  ht>  line,  car- 
rying a  stock  of  $1,000,  and  giving  employment  to  two  men  in  the 
manufacturing  department. 

W.  B  GILBERT,  with  J.  B  I'eabody  ft  Co,  commission.  156 
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where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1S70I1C  moved  West  to  Kansas, 
where  he  followed  agiicultural  pursuits.  In  1S73  he  came  to 
Illinois,  locating  in  Austin, and  since  then  has  been  employed  with 
I.  1\  Fcahody  &  Co.,  commission.  Mr.  Gilbert''  brother,  Newton 
L  Gilbert,  settled  at  Austin  in  1S71.  and  was  for  some  six  years 
station  agent  for  the  Chicago  Ai  Noilh-Weslern  Railroad  Company 
at  this  place,  and  for  several  years  employed  in  the  Dummy  Rail- 
road, and  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  that  road,  Jure  6.  1SS2. 

HENRY  F.  GRIFFING.  foreman  of  Ihe  jifb  composing  room 
of  lohn  B.  Jeffrey's  Show  Printing  >\  Engraving  House.  150  and 
161  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  was  born  at  Algonquin.  Mcllenry 
Co.,  III.,  in  1S50.  Some  nine  years  later  his  people  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, and  there  he  received  hi-  education.  He  began  business  lilc 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  for  eighteen  months  was  employed  in  a 
grocery  store,  and  for  two  seasons  in  the  office  of  ihe  flour  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  lie  then  relumed  to  Mcllenry  County, 
and  resided  at  Crvstal  Lake  with  his  uncle.  Anson  Thompson,  a 
large  fanner  and  an  extensive  stock-rai*er.  He  assisted  his  uncle 
on  the  farm  for  thiitccn  monih*.  Ihen  returned  10  Chicago  and 
entered  the  employ  ol  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  job  printing 
house.  Here  he  learned  his  trade  and  worked  as  a  compositor. 
In  18S0  the  firm  name  of  the  concern  was  changed  to  the  John  ll. 
lelTr.y's  Show  Printing  ft  Engraving  House,  and  Mr  C.nffing  was 
at  that  lime  appointed  to  his  present  position.  He  has  resided  in 
Austin  since  May,  I  Ml,  and  is  vice-president  and  secretary  of  ihe 
Franklin  Social  Club  of  that  place. 

WILLIAM  P.  GUNTHORP.  of  Beach,  Barnard  £  Co  ,  legal 
printers,  oniec.  104  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Ilol- 
beach,  Lincolnshire.  England,  in  1847.  and  there  learned  the  priming 
business.  In  lulv.  1S71,  he  immigrated  to  Illinois  and  located  at 
Chicago.  He  was  employed  by  Beach  A:  Barnard  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  and  in  1S74.  was  admitted  into  the  concern  as  a  partner. 
Mr  Gunlhorp  has  resided  at  Austin  since  February.  1 S76.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Cicero  Chapter,  R.  A.  M..  No.  1 80.  and  is  a., 
active  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  at  Austin,  with 
which  he  has  been  prominently  identified  from  its  inception. 

JOHN  D.  HAGGARD,  manufacturer  of  spring  Iseds,  53  West 
Randolph  Slreel,  Chicago,  was  liom  in  Chicago.  Ill .  in  1847.  and 
was  educated  in  that  city,  In  May,  1804,  he  cnlisled  in  Company 
D,  134th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  six  months.  Af- 
ter his  war  service,  he  svas  loi  some  years  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
mercantile  business:  then  for  four  years  carried  on  a  hardware 
business  in  company  with  hi*  father.  S.  B.  Haggard.  Early  in 
1679  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  frame  spring  beds,  and 
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has  built  up  a  nice  trade  in  that  line.    He  moved  lo  Austin  m  June. 
iSSs   Mr.  Haggard     »  member  nf  Cicero  Chapter.  K.  A.  M,  No. 
180,  Silnam  Commandery,  No.  54.  and  is  a  charier  member  of  Nil- 
patriclt  Post.  G.  A.  R..  No  276.  .  .  ... 

HENRY  HANKEUMEYKR.  contractor  and  builder,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Cerm.n  y.  Februaiy  16,  1S46,  and  was  reared  on 
a  farm.  In  1S65  he  immigrated  to  Illinois  and  war.  employed  in 
farming  in  DuPage  and  Cook  counties.  A  year  later  he  looaied  in 
Austin,  and  for  several  months  wi»  employed  in  the  clock  factory 
at  this  place.  Since  then  he  has  given  Ins  attention  10  carpenter 
work  and  general  huildmg,  in  which  lie  is  assisted  by  Iwo  of  his 
sons,  lie  i.  an  active  member  of  ihe  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chuich 
at  Harlem,  111. 

\VI  l.l.l  AM  1 1  AY  I'llORN.  dealer  in  alcam  fittings,  etc..  dBM 
313  Washington  Street,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Kngland,  in  IS34. 
and  there  learned  the  trade  ol  engineer  with  his  father:  in  ihe  (all 
of  iSjh.  he  immigrated  to  Chicago;  was  for  a  lime  employed  as  .in 
engineer,  and  tim  carried  on  a  business  for  repairing  circular  saws; 
in  the  spring  of  1857  he  sold  out  and  returned  1«  England,  where 
he  remained  eighteen  month* ;  on  returniin;  to  Amciicn,  lie  was 
for  two  years  employed  as  an  engineer  in  a  woolen  mill,  at 
Thompson  ville.  Conn.,  then  as  engineer  in  v.-inuos  mills  and  re- 
fineries in  the  Eastern  Slates ;  in  1 805  he  setllrd  in  Chicago,  and 
followed  the ocupalion  of  engineer;  in  186-)  he  established  him- 
self in  present  business  J  was  HIM  out  in  ihe  gre.il  fire  of  1S71. 
hut  almost  immediately  re-umed.  Mr.  llaythorn  resided  at 
Austin  in  1B68,  employed  as  engineer  in  the  watch  factory,  and  has 
made  il  his  permanent  phce  of  residence  »ince  1B75. 

CHARLES  A.  HITCHCOCK,  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  orlice.oj  Ohm  -sheet.  Chicago,  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  March  4,  ISJi).  and  was  for  some  years 
employed  in  the  colton  mills  in  the  neighborhood  01  Harlford.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  enlisted,  was  mw<1ered  into 
the  Krankbn  Pierce  Brigade,  and  served  until  the  close.  In  1849, 
he  returned  East  and  locatei  at  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  where  he 
entered  a  br-iss  manufactory  as  an  apprentice,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  identified  with  that  parlicular  line  of  business  •  he  came 
to  Chiogo  in  October.  1854.  and  entered  the  employ  of  Clapp  \ 
Parker,  manufac  ureis  of  railway  car  hardware ;  two  years  later  the 
style  changed  to  O.  Adams  it  Co.,  and  in  1859  10  I..  I,  Todd; 
about  r868  the  concern  was  incorp  irated  into  a  stack  company, 
and  callesl  the  Union  Itrass  Manufacturing  Company,  He  is  one  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  holds  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent.  There  are  some  three  hundred,  and  lifty  men  employed  in 
this  factory.  Mr.  llitchsock  has  made  his  home  at  Austin  since 
April,  1871 ;  he  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  I  PI  site!  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  also  nustee  for  some  years  of  the  Prc-bytetian 
Church.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  X  A.  M.  for  some 
Tears,  and  is  a  member  of  -siluam  Commaudery  of  Oak  Park.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  is  also  a>  member  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  II.  HOKN.  dealer  in  baik.  wnod.  railroad  ties, 
etc.,  238  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1837,  and  twelve  years  later  immigrated  to  Alton,  III,,  where  for 
two  years  he  worked  in  a  hardware  store.  Going  to  Mlmtowoc, 
Wis.,  he  was  employed  by  O.  II.  Piatt  &  Co..  dealers  in  merchan- 
dise and  grain,  as  book-keeper  for  three  years,  after  which  he  em- 
barked in  that  business  for  himself,  carrying  it  on  for  ahout  filleen 
years.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Door  Cnunly.  where  he  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  In  1871  he  built  Horn's  Pier.  The  firm  do  an 
extensive  business  in  general  merchandise,  railroad  ties,  etc..  and 
own  1  wo  bridge  piers  and  a  telegraph  line  running  from  Hum's 
Pier  to  Bailey's  Harbor,  Door  County.  The  firm  established  a 
branch  house  in  Chic.igo  in  1872.  Mr.  Horn  purchased  his  present 
home  in  Aushn  in  the  -pring  of  1S73.  whence  for  two  years  he  went 
to  Wisconsin,  relurnim;  in  August.  1&S3. 

STEPHEN  LISSENDEN.  agent  at  the  Stork  Yards  for  the 
Civ.  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  was  bom  in  Stilen  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1844, 
and  educated  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  May.  1S62,  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  entered  the  employe!  the  C.  (t  N.  W,  R.  R.  Co.  as  a 
fireman.  In  August  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  Battery  M,  tsl 
Illinois  Light  Artillerv,  and  served  until  mustered  our  August  I, 
1805.  September  tsl  ol  this  year  he  again  entered  the  employ  of 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  It.  II.  Co.  as  a  book-keeper,  deserved  seventeen 
years  aschief  clerk  in  the  freight  office  at  Chicago,  July  1,  1882, 
he  was  appointed  In  his  present  position.  He  has  made  his  home 
at  Austin  since  August  35,  1SG9.  Mr.  I.issrndcn  is  a  member  of 
the  Apollo  Commandrrr.  K.  T..  at  Chicago,  and  also  George  II 
Thomas  Post,  G.  A  R. 

LEWIS  I.OCWY.  merchant,  was  horn  in  Austria  in  1K31. 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  In  1853  the  subject  of  :1ns  sketch 
immigrated  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  In 
iB57he  came  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  business,  carrying  a  stock 
of  general  merchandise.  Alter  the  great  file  of  1S71  he  moved  to 
Napcrvillr,  111.,  where  he  carr  ed  on  a  mercantile  business  until 
1872  ;  ihen  coming  to  Austin,  he  established  his  present  busi. 


ness.  He  carries  a  general  stock  of  goods  and  does  a  very  large 
business.    He  is  a  member  of  Harlem  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  .M.,No. 

MO. 

MICHAEL  McDERMOTT,  farmer,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1S00.  and  was  there  employed  in  general  farm  work.  In  1847  he 
came  to  America,  residing  for  two  yean  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
In  October,  1849,  he  came  west  to  Chicago,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  laborer  for  some  years,  then  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  in  teaming  up  to  tS70,  since  which  time  he  has  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  business,  but  docs  a  little  farming.  In  1857 
he  moved  to  his  present  location. 

WILLIAM  W.  McFARLAND,  of  M.  Baker  <t  Co.,  commis. 
sion  merchants.  93  South  W.iler  Street.  Chicago,  was  born  in  In- 
diana County.  Peiin.,  in  1847.  In  1854  his  parents  moved  to 
Green  Hay,  Wis-,  where  he  assisted  his  lather  in  logging,  gelling 
out  lumber,  etc.  I  le  came  to  Chicago  in  1870.  and  w  as  employed 
in  general  commission  business  up  to  May,  1873.  when  he  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Baker  in  his  present  business.  Mr.  McFar- 
land  ha*  resided  at  Austin  since  November.  1S7L  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  I .  O.  O.  F..  and  is  also  prom- 
inently  connected  wilh  ihe  Masonic  fraternity  j  is  a  member  of  the 
Harlem  Lodge,  No.  540,  Cicero  Chapter,  No.  180,  R.  A.  M.,  and 
treasnrer  of  Siloam  Commandeiy.  K.  T.,  No.  54. 

FRANK  McNEAL.  dealer  in  stoves,  hardware,  tinware,  etc.. 
is  a  native  ol  Montgomery  County,  N,  V.,  and  there  learned  the 
trade  ol  tinner.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  West,  locating 
in  August,  1872.  at  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  tinner. 
In  April.  1S79,  he  came  to  Austin,  and  a  year  later  established  his 
present  business.  He  has  a  good  trade  in  his  line,  and  carries  on 
quite  n  business  in  general  jobbing  and  tinning,  and  in  that  branch 
employs  two  assistants. 

SAMUEL  D.  McNEAL,  of  W.  P.  Dunn  &  Co..  printers,  57 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  was  burn  in  Hartford  County,  Conn-,  in 
IS47,  and  when  quite  young  his  parents  lemoved  to  Amsterdam,  «. 
Y.,  where  he  learned  ihe  printnigbusiness.  Hewoikedasajnurnev- 
man  there,  and  also  in  Hartford  lor  some  two  years.  In  186S,  he 
came  to  Chicago  and  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and 
v.  as  for  several  years  foreman  for  the  firm  of  W.  P.  Dunn  &  Co. 
June  I.  lS3t,  he  was  admitted  to  the  concern  as  a  partner.  The 
firm  do  a  large  business,  employing  some  forly  men.  Mr.  McN™ 
hasiesided  at  Austin  since  April,  1879.  He  is  a  member  of  Oak 
Park  Lodge.  I.  O.  O.  F.,  No.  645-  ,  x, 

W  I  l.l.l  AM  M.  MEREDITH,  with  the  Western  Bank  Note 
Engraving  Company,  office  3s  Claik  Slteet,  Chicago,  was  bom  at 
Centreville.  Wayne  Co  ,  Ind..  in  April,  l?35-  there  learned  the 
trade  of  compositor,  and  was  for  some  years  employed  in  the  oftce 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  In  April,  1861.  he  enlisted  and  mas 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  State  ol 
Indiana,  which  position  he  filled  for  six  months,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  recruiting  service,  finally  entering  the  7°lh  Indiana 
Infantry  as  Lieutenant  nf  Company  E,  and  was  shortly  alterward 
promoted  todplain.  On  the2olh  nf  August,  1864.  he  was  mustered 
out,  on  account  of  disability  contracted  in  the  service.  He  was 
again  cmphm-il  in  the  office  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  and  was 
foreman  of  tiie  office  up  to  1872.  when  he  entered  I  lie  employ  oftlit 
St.  I.ouis  Democrat  in  the  same  capacity.  He  came  to  Chicago 
in  1875,  and  has  since  been  foreman  of  the  Steel  Plate  Printing 
Department  of  the  Western  Bank  Note  Company.  Mr.  Meredith 
has  made  his  home  at  Austin  since  1875.  lie  is  a  past  comman- 
der of  Kilpatrick  Post.  No.  376.  G.  A.  R.,  at  Austin. 

DAVID  OI.IPHANT.  of  Jameson  <v  Morse,  printers.  i63Clars 
Slreel.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Kirkcaldv.  Sen  land,  in  1848.  and  can* 
with  his  people  to  Chicago  in  1853.  In  )86o  he  began  to  learn  tne 
business  of  printer  and  compositor,  and  two  years  later  entered  the 
employ  of  Jameson  &  Morse.  Mr.  Oliphant  worked  for  this  hnn 
first  as  general  office-boy,  then  as  a  journeyman,  and  afterwaitl  as 
foreman  of  their  office,  and  was  in  18S0  admitted  to  a  partnership. 
He  has  by  his  industry  and  energv  risen  to  his  present  position- 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  resided  at  Austin  since  May,  "St- 
ile is  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Social  Club  at  Austin,  a  society 
formed  for  social  purposes.  .  .  . 

EDW  IN  S.  OSGOOD,  with  II.  C  &  C.  Durand.  wholesale  gro- 
cers, office  2t  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  was  born  in  1S4*.  in  me 
British  East  Indies,  where  his  father,  who  was  an  Ameiican.  was 
living,  lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1B60.  and  a  year  later  entered  tne 
employ  nf  a  stationer  as  a  clerk.  In  August.  1802.  he  enlisted  in 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  I'.aitery.  serving  until  mustered  out  in  luiy, 
iSris.  since  which  time  he  has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  "1  a 
ntant.  lie  has  been  in  the  employ  of  H.  C.  &  C.  Lhirano 
1879.  and  has  charge  of  the  office  of  that  establishment,  tie 
has  made  his  home  at  Austin  sincethe  spring  of  1871.  Mr.  <.>*g'» 
was  for  two  years  a  memlwr  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Ctceio,  aim 
in  1SS3  w  as  elected  a  member  of  the  district  school  board. 

GEORGE  A.  PlllLHIslCK, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Illi- 
nois Wagon  Company,  office  162  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  is  a 
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native  of  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  an  !  came  West  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  locating  at  Muincy,  III.,  in  1S57,  where  for  a  year 
he  taught  school;  then  111  Hancock  County,  111.,  where  he  was 
mainly  employed  in  teaching.  In  1S65  he  came  to  <  00k  County 
and  located  in  the  town  of  Cicero,  and  (or  two  years  Taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cicero.  In  1S08  he  waseledcd  Town  Clerk, and 
filled  that  office  by  yearly  re-election  five  years.  Mr.  I'hilbrick.  111 
connection  with  other  pursuit!,  was  also  from  18*9  to  1878  in  the 
employ  of  McCaffrey, contractor  for  road  building,  as  secretary.  In 
1879,  he  with  other*  began  dealing  in  tax  titles  and  in  merchandise, 
a  business  which  he  still  follows,  and  in  1851  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  J.  S.  Stevens  under  the  firm  name  of  I.  S.  Steven*  ,v  I  'o„ 
as  general  grain  dealer-.,  which  llio  he  -nil  continues.  The  Illi- 
nois Wagon  Company  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1883  He 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  same,  and  also  holds  the  above  otlice. 
Mr.  Phdbnck  has  resided  at  Austin  ..nee  1S69,  lie  wasappointcd 
school  treasurer  for  the  town  of  Cicero  in  1874.  and  has  filled  that 
position  ever  since.  He  If  also  treasurer  of  l  icero  ChaiiJ-r.  K.  A 
M.,  No.  I  So. 

FRED.  U  PHI  I.LI  IS,  paltern-maker  with  Inns  Bros.  Manu- 
factunng  Company.  Chicago,  was  born  at  Cardiff.  Wales,  in  iS^j, 
and  emigrated  with  parenis  to  Chicago  in  1S54.  In  tS6o  he  began 
to  learn  the  trade  of  pattern-maker,  for  casiings.  foundry  work, 
etc..  follow  ng  that  occupation  until  Augn-I  iSr,2,  when  he 
enlisted  ill  Company  K.  S^'h  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  he  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound  in  the 
right  knee,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability  in  lulv. 
1863,  since  which  lime  he  ha*  followed  the  bu-ittess  of  pattern- 
maker. He  moved  to  Austin  in  May.  1S7S.  Mr.  Phillips  is  an 
active  member  of  the  I.  O.  0.  K.  at  Ausiin.  and  is  permanent 
secretary  of  that  Lodge,  lie  is  a  member  of  Chicago  Kricamp- 
meril  No.  10.  and  also  the  Grand  Lodge,  of  I.O.O.  F.of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Kilpaliick  Post,  G, 
A.  R.,  No.  J76.  Austin.  111. 

I-  E.  RACE  was  born  at  Mount  Washington.  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  in  1830.  and  received  a  good  common  school  and  academical 
education  at  (jrcat  Partington.  He  commenced  active  life  at  ihe 
age  of  eighteen,  teaching  school  during  the  winter  season,  "  hoarding 
'round,"  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  finally  in  Illinois, 
where  he  taught  lor  fifteen  years  in  the  town  of  Cicero,  Cook 
County,  where  he  now  resides,  in  the  village  of  Austin,  having 
resided  in  said  township  since  l8jS.  Until  the  age  of  thiny  he  was 
more  or  less  engaged  in  the  East  in  business  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  re.O  estalcand 
insurance  business,  and  in  looking  after  Ins  own  interests,  which 
consist  of  village  property.  Mr.  Race  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

JOHN  II  REESE,  of  Tenney  si  Reese,  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber stamps,  corner  State  and  Madison  streets,  Chicago,  was  born 
in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  in  1S38,  and  in  1S54  his  parents 
moved  to  La  Porte,  I  nd  ,  w  here  he  a-si-ted  them  in  fanning  and 
was  also  engaged  for  a  time  in  dealing  in  wood.  In  151)4  he  came 
to  Illinois  ami  located  in  Sterling,  where  be  was  engaged  in  house- 
moving,  running  threshing  machines,  etc..  for  some  four  year-.  He* 
then  came  to  Chicago  and  embarked  in  business,  traveling  through 
the  country  selling  notions,  making  stencils,  etc.  After  the  fire  of 
October.  1871.  he  settled  in  the  c  ly.  and  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  stencils.  In  18:6  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  K.  Ten- 
ney, and  they  have  continued  together  -ince.  They  do  a  large 
husiness  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps,  giving  employment 
to  some  fifteen  men.  Mr.  Reese  has  made  his  home  at  Austin 
since  1873. 

JOHN  M.  RICE,  contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in  Fiwport, 
Stephenson  Co..  III.,  May  2'>,  1845,  and  moved  when  quite  voting 
to  Macoupin  County,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter  trad-  with 
his  father.  He  enlisted  August  24.  l36l.  in  Company  C,  32.! 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  was  discharged  January  I.  lif'  j.  ami 
re  enlisted  on  the  id  inst.  in  ihe  same  company,  serving  until  dis. 
charged  July  15,  186c.  after  which  he  located  in  the  town  of 
Cicero,  Conk  County,  and  has  since  carried  on  business  as  a  con- 
tractor and  builder.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he  noted  into  Austin. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  Dcputv  U.S  Mai  -hal. and  look  the  census 
of  the  town  of  Cicero,  and  has  also  served  as  Assessorand  Collector 
of  the  town  five  times.  Mr.  R  ice  has  been  for  some  years  identifi-d 
with  the  A.  F.  -fc  A.  M„  and  is  a  member  of  Cicero  Chapter.  He 
is  an  extensive  contractor,  and  among  the  prominent  buildings  here 
erected  by  him  is  the  Austin  school-house. 

JOSEPH  SANDMAN,  manufacturer  of  sorrento  work,  was 
born  at  Buffalo,  N.  V„  in  1S43  ;  his  parents  moving  when  he  was 
young  to  Alden.  Erie  Co.,  N.  V'..  he  was  reared  there  on  I  farm. 
In  October.  tSfil,  he  enli-(ed  in  Company  A.  44th  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  years.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  second  battle  of  Pull  Run  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 
In  the  former  battle  he  received  a  rifle  bullet  in  bis  left  side,  and 
Mill  carries  the  ball,    In        he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  for 


twelve  years  employed  as  clerk  in  mercantile  business.  In  1878 
he  moved  to  Austin,  and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  present  business.  He  makes  hi»  own  designs  and  produces 
some  very  tine  work  in  scroll-sawing.  He  is  a  charter  memlsrr  of 
Kilpat  ick  Po  t.C.  \   Is  ,  N  and  -  men  :-ci  id  the  Is  oval 

Arcanum  at  Austin. 

JOEL  W.  SMULL.  real  estate  agent,  was  born  in  New  V,,ik 
City  August  st,  1821.  For  a  time  he  was  employed  in  mercantile 
business  as  a  clerk,  and  he  also  learned  the  carpenter  trade.  In 
1K43  be  came  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Pike  County,  whcie  he  assisted 
In-  father  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  about  six  years,  lie  then 
moved  to  the  town  ol  Perry,  in  that  county,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  contractor  and  builder,  continuing  for  some  four  years; 
then  at  Naples,  Scott  County,  where  he  conducted  a  hotel  fur  two 
year-;  ihen  at  LaSalle  for  a  year,  and  Wilmington  for  the  same 
penod.  At  DeKalh  be  engaged  111  the  furniture  business,  and  also 
dealing  in  agricultural  implement.,  and  here  also  lie  was  Postmas- 
ter under  Buchanan.  In  1871  he  came  to  Ausiin.  and  for  five  sears 
followed  contracting  and  building  in  Chicago,  since  wlicli  time  he 
has  Iteen  largely  engaged  111  the  teal  estate  business.  He  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  April,  1S77.  and  appointed  notary 
public  about  the  same  time,  !«>th  of  »  hith  he  still  hlls.  Mr.  Smnll 
has  been  for  many  years  identified  with  the  I  O  0.  F.  lie  was 
grand  ma-ler  of  thcOidei  fur  the  Slateof  Illinois  in  1 36 1  and  tS62, 
and  was  appointed  deputy  grand  roaster  of  the  State  in  July.  1S83. 
ami  |p  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rile. 

TAYLOR  A.  SNOW,  real  estate,  office  34  Montauk  Block. 
Chicago.  i>  .1  native  of  G/auga  County,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at 
Hiiam  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1871.  He  then  taught 
Union  school  at  B>  mm,  that  county,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years  cam'- wesi  t..  Illinois,  locating  in  Ausiin  in  187s,  since 
winch  time  be  ha»  been  largely  engaged  111  real  estate  business,  and 
is  al«>  agent  for  Asahcl  Cage,  tax  titles,  etc.  Mr.  Snow  was 
elected  tumor  nf  Ihe  town  of  Cicero  in  1876.  and  made  the  assess- 
menta of  ihat  town  for  thiee  years.  He  i*  an  active  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ausiin. 

HENRY  KNOX  STRATFOfsH.  eclectic  physician  and  sur- 
geon, office  243  Slate  Sttcet,  Chicago,  w  as  burn  in  Oxford,  Worces- 
ter Co.,  Ma...,  Augu-t  6.  1621.  He  read  medicine  for  several 
years  during  hi-  eaily  life,  under  two  eminent  physicians  and  nf. 
geont. One  Of  which  was  the  late  Ira  Warren,  of  Boston.  Mass. 
He  attended  one  term  of  lectures  in  the  Albany  Medical  Collrge. 
N.  Y.,  in  1340,  after  which  be  devoted  his  lime  and  attention  to 
the  linearis,  and  chcmislty  in  particular,  and  succeeded  lit  devel- 
oping and  perfecting  many  ol  the  improvements  in  photography, 
among  which  was  the  single  glass  ambrotype  protected  by  gum 
dammar  varnish  1  known  as  the  diamond  varnt-h,  his  own  inven- 
tion^ also  tin  process  of  photographing  on  wood,  leather,  satin, 
tin  and  silk.  The  D'ctor  was  a  student  in  Brown  University, 
at  Providence.  R.  I.,  and  giaduated  a'  Philadelphia  at  the  Uni. 
versify  of  Medicine  and  Surgctv.  He  is  also  an  honorary  member 
of  the  United  States  Medical  <  ..liege,  of  New  Yoik.  He  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  was  elected  president  in  1S75.  and  continued  in  office 
until  1870.  being  again  elected  in  1SS2  for  one  year,  lie  has  been 
a  mend, ci  of  the  Illinois  Stale  Eclectic  Medical  Society  since  1S80, 
and  was  elected  president  of  that  body  in  18S2  at  Bloomington, 
III.,  and  re-elected  at  Decatur,  111.,  in  1S83.  At  the  formation  of 
Ihe  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  111  1B70.be  was  elecled 
a  member,  and  in  1SS2  wa»  elected  vice-president  ol  (he  Associa- 
tion for  one  year.  The  D  H  tor  ha- also  for  many  years  lieen  a 
trii-tec  of  Bennett  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Chicago.  III.,  and  has  served  one  term  a»  vice-president  of  the 
Boaid  of  Trustees  of  that  involution.  The  Doctor  did  not  enter 
thoroughly  in-o  the  practice  of  medicine  until  July,  1853.  when  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  his 
profe-sion.  in  which  he  ha-  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

GEORGE  E.  SWINSCOF,  secretary  of  lb:  corporation  <■(  Mar- 
der,  I. use  fi  Co.,  type  founders,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
England,  June  17.  1S41.  His  people  came  to  America  in  1840, 
residing  .utile  five  years  m  New  Yoik  City,  and  since  then  in  De- 
troit. Mich.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  served  as  civil  a-si-tant  in 
the  United  Slates  lake  survey  during  1850-00  and  until  the  work 
was  discontinued  by  reason  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  August.  I  Shi.  he  enlisted,  and  in  September  was  mustered  into 
•he  United  States  service  as  Sergcant-Major  of  the  8th  Michigan 
Infantry  Volunteers.  He  was  promoted  in  January,  1S62,  10  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Company  H.  same  regiment,  and  lo  First  Lieu, 
tenant  and  Adjutant  in  April,  1862.  In  November  r  f  that  sear  he 
was  made  Captain  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  Company  1. 
lie  served  on  the  staff  of  the  First  Btigade.  First  Division.  9th 
Armv  Corps,  as  Assistant  Inspector  (icncral,  and  in  ihe  fall  of  i8f>3 
was  appointed,  by  order  from  ihe  War  Department  at  Washington, 
as  Assistant  Cnmmis-ary  of  musters  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-Gen. 
eral  Kerrero,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  he  was.  h?n°Ttibly  (lis. 
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charged  from  the  service.  May  I,  1 864.  afier  which  lie  ag-111  served 
on  the  United  .States  lake  survey.  In  1065  he  came  to  Chicago, 
and  has  been  employed  111  the  capacity  nf  accountant  since  that 
period.  He  ha*  Itcen  with  the  house  with  which  he  is  now  con- 
nected since  May.  1879.  Mr.  Swinscoe  has  made  bis  home  at  Aus- 
tin since  April.  1871.  He  Ins  served  some  live  years  as  one  of  the 
Hoard  of  School  I). rector,  o  District  No.  2,  and  for  two  years  has 
been  the  president  of  the  board;  was  one  of  the  chailer  members 
of  Cicero  Con  ol.  No.  ;ao,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  is  new  pa-t 
recent  of  that  C>  der  ;  was  also  one  nf  the  charter  menilwr'-  of  Kil- 
palric's  Post.  No.  17b,  <i.  A.  K  ,  and  at  its  organization  in  June, 
18S3.  was  elected  senior  vice  commander.  At  the  annuil  election 
of  officers  held  in  December,  18S3.  he  was  unanimously  elected 
commander  of  the  ]'■  -St. 

KICIIAKI)  II.  Tit \ILL.  dcaJer  in  drugs, stationery,  etc..  was 
horn  in  llcllevil  c.  Ontario,  in  165S.  and  there  he  received  his  edu- 
cation. In  1S72  lie  embarked  in  drug  limine"  as  a  clerk,  and  has 
been  identi6ed  with  the  same  ever  since.  On  May  I,  187S,  he 
came  west  lo  Chicago,  was  employed  a*  a  drag  cleik  for  about  six 
months,  and  in  November  of  1878  he  putcha-cd  a  small  slock  of 
drugs,  etc.,  at  Austin.  He  has  added  laigely  to  bis  business  and 
now  carries  a  fine  Hock  of  drugs,  sundries,  stjiianerv.  elc.  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.    Mr.  Tranl  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  f. 

JACOB  J.  WAI.sKK.  ticket  broker.  oHice  oj  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  was  born  lit  IJcimauy.  and  six  years  later  his  parents  im- 
migrated |ii  America,  locating,  in  1855,  in  Chicago.  The  subject 
uf  this  ske:ch  learned  the  trade  of  book-binder,  and  was  for  some 
ten  yearscmploycd  in  that  capacity.  In  1863  he  cmhaikcd  in  bu-i- 
ness  as  a  manufacturer  and  desler  in  cigars,  was  burned  out  in  the 
great  fire  of  1971.  and  subsequently  established  the  firm  of  Walser 
«  Hegird.  wholesale  di-alers  in  cigars,  which  concern  carried  on 
business  for  two  and  a  hair  years.  In  July.  1875,  Mr.  Walser  em. 
barked  in  his  present  business,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  line.  He  is  president  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Walser  moved  to  Austin  in  April.  1S7};  is  a  member 
of  Cicero  Chapter.  R.  A.  M.,  of  that  place,  and  a  chatter  member 
of  Sdoam  <  oinmandery,  K.  T.,Oak  I'ark. 

ANDREW  B.  WHITE,  railwav  post-office  clerk,  was  hotn  at 
New  Scotland.  Albany  Co..  N.  V..  in  1844,  and  there  learned  the 
trade  of  harness-making  and  carnage-trimming.  He  enlisted  Sct>- 
tember  *j,  1S61.  in  Company  I).  91st  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  was  discharged  December  31,  1863.  He.  with  the  rest 
of  the  regiment,  re-cnlisied  the  same  dav,  and  served  until  July  i 
1865.  After  the  war  lie  worked  nt  his  trade  in  Albany  County  8, 
)  -  until  'S'b-  when  h«  moved  West  to  Vinton.  Benlnn  Co..  Iowa] 
la  the  spring  of  18;;  he  came  id  Austin,  and  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  ihc  United  Stales  mail  service  as  railroad  p  .st-r.'tice 
clerk.  He  is  a  charter  mein1>er  of  Kilpatrick  Post,  C  A.  K  .  No 
276.  and  junior  vice  commander  in  the  same  ;  is  also  orator  of 

,L!r0.V0',.nc'1'  No-  Ro>'!l1  Arcanum,  nt  Austin,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  I'rcsbytrrinn  Church, 

A'  .lt:,)V,('^ER,  railway  post-office  clerk,  was  born  at  llrid- 
nort,  Addison  Co..  Vt.,in  November,  iS*),and  was  reared  on  a 
farm  He  came  to  Illinois  in  Augii-t.  iftio,  and  lor  .1  few  months 
resided  at  Chicago.  During  the  winier  he  laugh,  school  at  C.eneva 
Lake,  Wis,,  after  which  he  returned  home  ami  followed  farming. 
In  tbb2  he  came  back  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ  of  t lie 
Americaii  fc,x»iessCom|>any,  first  as  messenger,  then  as  route  agent. 
I  ,iiM.6hewasappoiiite.lagcnt  for  the"  Merchants'  Union  Express 
Co..  „,  UlcKimington.  IN-  and  eighleen  months  later  represented 
also  the  American  and  United  States  express  complies,  remaining 
m  llloomington  in  all  about  three  years,  when  he  resigned,  moved 
to  bprmgneld  and  filled  the  position  of  a  cleik  in  the  Senale 
during  the  session  ;  then  went  10  Washington,  D.  C.  and  for 
eighteen  months  was  employed  in  ihe  office  of  the  Third  Auditor. 
JO  the  fall  of  1870  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  at  that  time  enteted 
the  United  States  mail  service  as  railway  post-office  clerk  on  the 
Chicago.  Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Mr.  Wicker  is  n  charter 
member  of  Cicero  Chapter.  R.  A.  M..  No.  180,  Austin.  III.,  and  is 
grand  stewaid  of  the  Grand  l/>dge  of  A.  K.  &  A.  M.  of  Illinois. 

Bene,o1enrSo7ii!Te  "  °'  ^  '"in°iS  MlWnic 

WAR  KEN  WILKIK.  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Aus- 
tin, wasborn  in  the  town  of  l.cltay,  Jefferson  Co..  N.  V.,  in  1S12 
lie  passed  to  the  senior  year  in  the  classical  course  at  the  Wet 
cyan  University  Middletown.Coun.,  afterward  entering  Union  Col- 
lege.  Schenectady.  IS.  Y  and  graduating  in  1856.  He  wasclecied 
Town  Super.ntendent  of  Schools  ,,f  l.cKay,  but  declined  the  office 
and  located  at  Terra  Haute.  Ind..  «o  lake  charge  of  the  c™ 
seminary.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  November  iR<n  For  one 
|Wf  M  .aught  school  a,  Cccva.  and  U,r  seven  ye,  "'iL  In  rn" 
riS&eefSSl  S'J,!rC,h0,,U       AU'""'  K  moved  tu 

schools  and  SiiS?:  !Ri w".1''rin,cds"Perini"",«< 

Schools  and  Secretary  ol  (he  Board  of  tducaiion  in  District  No.  2, 


Cuok  Counly,  vsliich  position  he  filled  for  some  two  years.  After 
this  for  one  year  lie  laughl  meihods  in  arithmetic,  language  and 
geography  at  theConk  Counly  Normal.  In  the  fall  of  1S78  he 
had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Woodstock.  III.,  and  in  the  fall  ol  1 S79 
removed  to  Austin,  where  he  now  resides,  and  entered  upon  hi* 
present  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  is  a  member  of 
Cicero  Chapter.  R.  A.  M„  No.  180. 

THOMAS  HENRY  WILSON,  contractor  and  builder,  was 
born  in  Kane  County,  III.,  in  1S44,  and  reared  on  a  farm.  Learn- 
ing the  carpenter  trade  in  1671,  he  followed  that  occupation  in 
various  pmtions  of  the  State  up  to  1877,  when  he  came  to  Cook 
Counly  and  located  at  Austin,  where  he  established  himself  in 
business  as  a  contractor.  He  confines  himself  principally  10  erect- 
ing dwelling  houses. 

OAK  PARK. 

This  most  delightful  suburb  is  locat'.d  on  the  Galena 
Division  of  the  Chicago  ii  North-V- cstern  Railroad, 
eight  and  six-tenths  miles  from  Chicago.  Joseph  Kel- 
tlcstrings  arrived  here  in  1833,  and  in  1S35,  after  work- 
ing in  liickt-rdike  &  Noble's  saw  mill  nearly  two  years, 
erected  a  house  on  Lake  Street,  near  the  present  town 
line  between  Cicero  anil  Proviso,  On  the  28th  of 
April,  1835,  he  entered  his  land  from  the  Government, 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  7,  Township  39,  Range 
13.  The  exact  amount  of  land  entered  was  172.70 
acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  §215.98.  On  the  22ti  of 
November,  1S48,  Mr.  Kettlestrings  sold  to  K.  K.  Swill 
thirty  acres  of  this  quarter  section,  antl  Mr.  Swift  sold 
the  same  land  to  S.  P.  Skinner  February  25,  1853,  for 
$3,000.  This  part  of  the  quarter  section,  the  southwest 
corner  of  it.  Mr.  Skinner  subdivided  into  lots,  and  it  is 
known  as  Skinner's  subdivision  of  Oak  Park.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  1S56,  Mr.  Skinner  sold  Lots  No.  1,9,3 
and  4  to  Hugh  G.  Clark:  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1856,  he  sold  nine  lots,  from  12  to  20  inclusive,  to  Wi 
W.  Demisand  M.  C.  Nilcs;  and  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1857,  Lots  No.  10  and  it  to  the  same  parlies.  On 
March  7,  1S60,  Pcmis  quitclaimed  to  Niles  his  entire 
interest  in  this  property,  and  on  April  it,  1863,  Mr. 
Nilcs  sold  to  Edward  Deloss  Sweet  Lots  No.  10  to  16 
inclusive  and  the  west  thirteen  feet  of  Lot  17.  these  two 
lots  lying  north  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  Marion  Street. 
Kettiestrings's  subdivision  was  made  September  25, 
1S56.  iu  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
•of  Section  7.  Other  subdivisions  and  additions  to  the 
plat  have  been  as  follows:  R.  Whaples  in  1S56;  Mr. 
Kcttlestrings  afterward  subdivided  the  Ivalance  of  his 
quarter  section;  in  1863  James  W.  Scovillc  and  M.  C. 
Nilcs  made  a  subdivision  south  of  the  railroad,  and  in 
1868  James  W.  Scoville  sulnlivided  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  Section  7.  Various  other  smaller  subdivisions 
have  been  made  by  different  parties,  until  the  entire 
area  of  Oak  l'ark  is  now  four  hundred  anil  eight)" 
acres. 

The  name  first  given  to  this  vicinity  was  Kettle- 
strings'  drove.  This,  however,  had  no  reference  to  it 
as  a  village,  but  simply  as  a  location.  When  it  became 
a  settlement  or  incipient  village  it  was  appropriately 
named  Oak  Ridge,  from  the  ridge  and  the  oak  forest 
upon  it.  From  the  best  information  obtainable  there 
seem  to  have  been  a  few  houses  here  besides  Mr.  Ket- 
tiestrings's in  1840  or  1K44,  but  the  names  of  the  other 
builders  have  escaped  the  .memories  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers. In  1S53  S.  P.  Skinner  built  a  house  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Oak  Ridge  Hotel.  In  1855  there 
were  half  a  dozen  buildings  on  Lake  Street,  among 
then  Mr.  Morey's.  Mr.  \\  hapless,  the  old  tavern  thai 
was  destroyed  by  lire,  a  store  and  the  old  school-house, 
now  Temperance  Hall.  During  this  year  George  Sco- 
ville built  his  barn  and  commenced  his  house,  living  in 
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the  barn  until  the  house  was  completed.  This  house 
and  barn  stood  opposite  burton  Court.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  house  south  of  the  railroad  worthy  of  the 
name.  There  were,  however,  a  few  German  squatters 
on  that  side,  living  in  shanties. 

J.  II.  (Juirk  erected  a  house  in  1856,  as  also  loltn 
I.eisen  Israel  Heller  during  the  same  year  built  a 
store,  and  J.  H.  Oui<  k  a  hotel  known  as  the  "  Harlem 
House."  During  this  year  the  name  Harlem  was  sub- 
stituted for  t  >ak  Ridge,  and  was  retained  until  1X67. 
Carl  Haberland  started  his  blacksmith  shop  in  1 861, but 
for  a  year  or  two  previously  there  had  t)een  a  blacksmith 
shop  in  operation  by  a  man  who  died  in  1S60,  but  whose 
name  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  grocery  store  was 
started  in  1856  by  a  Mr.  Furbeck,  which  in  1858  he  sold 
to  Mrs.  Catharine  Pattock,  who  continued  it  until  she 
was  married  to  William  Stciner,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  moved  from  Harlem  and  conducted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steiner,  and  is  now  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store. 
The  first  shoe  shop  was  opened  here  by  Christian 
Schauble  in  1853.  The  first  drug  store  was  started  in 
1X7  }  by  Dr.  Orrin  Peak,  who  was  also  the  first  physician. 
The  post-office  was  moved  from  1'rovisn  to  Oak  I'ark 
in  187  1,  and  the  name  changed  from  N'oyesville  to  Oak 
I'ark  at  the  same  time.  This  was  done  on  account  of 
the  confusion  existing  from  having  the  post-office  named 
Noycsville,  the  railroad  station  named  Harlem  and  the 
village  named  Oak  Park.  On  the  28th  of  April.  1.S71, 
O.  W.  Herrick  was  appointed  Postmaster,  anil  served 
until  the  summer  of  18; 3,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Merton,  who  continued  in  the  office  until  July, 
1875.  K  IV.  Phelps,  the  present  incumbent  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office.  The  first  depot  was  a  small  build- 
ing about  18x12  feet  in  size.  Ii  had  a  roof  shaped  like  a 
car  roof,  and  for  this  reason,  connected  with  ils  small- 
ness.  is  rcmcinljcrcd  by  some  of  the  oldest  residents  as 
a  baggage  car.  It  was  erected  in  1849.  and  was  used 
from  that  time  until  1861.  It  originally  Stood  about  two 
blocks  cast  of  the  site  of  the  present  depot,  and  it  was 

afterward  moved  about  one-half  mile  to  the  westward, 

where  it  stood  as  long  as  used.  In  1861,  the  present 
depot  was  erected,  some  distance  east  of  the  old  depot, 
and  in  1872,  it  found  its  final  location.  Henry  Mowers 
was  depot  agent  from  1854  to  1857;  Otis  Karle.  from 
March,  1857,  to  December.  1857,  and  Andrew  Yogi  from 
then  to  the  present  time.  While  the  Chicago,  St  Charles 
iV'  Mississippi  Air  Line  Railroad  was  in  existence,  a 
round-house,  built  in  1855,  capable  of  holding  sixteen 
engines,  was  located  a  short  distance  west  of  Oak 
Park.  It  was  maintained  until  1865,  one  year  after  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  'Company  purchased 
the  Galena  &  Chicago  I'nion,  which  had  some  time 
previously  purchased  the  Chicago,  St.  Charles  ..x;  Missis- 
sippi Air  Line.  In  the  year  last  named  the  round-house 
was  converted  into  a  paint  shop,  where  cars  and  engines 
were  painted,  ami  where  the  portraits  of  the  president 
and  directors  ol  the  railroad  were  painted  on  the  sides 
of  the  locomotive  head-light  lamps.  In  1873  this  pamt 
shop  was  removed  to  the  present  location  of  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Car  Shops  at  Central  Park. 

The  village  of  Oak  Park  has  of  late  years  made- 
rapid  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  a  pleasant  sub- 
urban town.  Its  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  graveled 
and  graded  and  are  beautifully  shaded  with  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees,  and  it  has  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  tasteful  and  elegant  residences.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
two  dry  good  stores,  three  groceries,  two  blacksmiths, 
three  hardware  stores,  two  contectioneries.thrcc  millinery 
gtores,  two  drug  stores,  one  wagon  shop  and  two  sash, 
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door  and  blind  factories.  Sketches  of  its  various  reli- 
gious, educational,  secret  anil  benevolent  institutions  are 
here  appended. 

Rehgitut. — Oak  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  connection  with  Austin  and  Thatcher 
now  River  Forest .  The  first  Methodist  in  Oak  Park 
was  Joseph  Rettlestrings.  who  came  to  this  region  in 
1833,  11  js  lirst  residence  was  near  'he  Dcsplaines 
River,  and  it  was  the  home  of  pioneer  Methodist  min- 
isters In  it  at  a  very  early  day  the  Rev.  Henry  White- 
head and  other  Methodists  were  accustomed  to  preach. 
The  first  Methodist  sermon  at  or  near  Oak  Park  was  in 
the  red  school-house  which  stood  on  Lake  Street  or.  as 
it  was  then  called,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  mile  west 
of  the  town  line  between  Cicero  and  Proviso,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Viall.  a  local  preacher  from  Lyons,  lil„  in 
1S56.  From  this  time  for  a  number  of  years  various 
preachers  and  students  from  Fvanston  delivered  ser- 
mons for  the  Methodists,  among  them  Professor  F.  D. 
Hcminw.iy,  Philo  Judson,  J.  O.  Cramb  and  C.  H.  Fow- 
ler. In  1859  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  a  student  at  the  Gar- 
rett biblical  Institute,  took  charge  of  the  Oak  Park 
school  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  other  students, 
supplied  the  pulpit  about  a  year.  In  January,  1S63.  a 
I'nion  Church  was  organized,  and  the  Methodists  living 
at  Oak  Park  and  in  the  vicinity  connected  themselves 
with  this  Church,  and  for  about  seven  years  there  was 
no  separate  Methodist  Church.  In  May,  1869,  Philan- 
der Smith  came  to  Oak  Park  from  Adams,  Jefferson 
County,  N.  V.,  and  built  a  residence,  into  which  he 
moved  ins  family  in  January,  1870.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Oak  Park  Methodism  began  to  revive. 
On  the  10th  of  October  the  Rev.  S.  N.  Griffith  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  preacher  in  charge  of  Austin,  Oak  Park 
and  Thatcher,  and  preached  his  lirst  sermon  as  pastor 
at  Oak  Park  October  2.5,  having  preached  some  years 
before  during  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson's  pastorate.  The 
Charter  members  of  this  Church  were:  A.  J.  Hell,  Eliza- 
beth Hell,  German  Lasher,  Matilda  A.  Lasher,  Hannah 
French,  Philander  Smith,  Adeline  M.  Smith,  Warren 
Wilkie,  Hannah  Dunlop,  W.  E.  Coinan,  Mrs,  S.  1).  L. 

Coman,  William  E.  Blackstone,  Sarah  L  Btackstone, 
Man  A.  Marks,  Mary  V.  Hale.  John  Powell,  Joseph 
Rettlestrings,  Hetty  Rettlestrings.  and  others.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was  adopted  December  15,  1871.  Phi- 
lander Smith,  A.  J.  Hell  and  A.  J.  Rettlestrings  were 
elected  trustees.  Hie  articles  of  incorporation  were 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  and  a  new  affidavit  was 
adopted  November  21.  1872,  with  Philander  Smith. 
fOSeph  Rettlestrings,  A.  J.  Hell.  William  E.  lllackstone, 
German  l  asher.  W,  E.  Coman  and  F.  A.  Arnold  as 
trustees.  On  the  23d  of  November,  1872.  Philander 
Smith  proposed  to  donate  a  lot  to  the  Church,  and 
$5,000  was  subscribed  toward  building  the  church  edi- 
fice. The  lot  was  deeded  to  the  society  in  the  same 
month,  the  value  placed  upon  it  being  $3,000,  and  Mr. 
Smith  afterward  gave  $5,000  to  the  society.  Joseph 
Rettlestrings  donated  to  the  society  $6,000.  The  labor 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  who,  besides  preaching  at 
Austin,  Oak  Park  and  Thatcher  each  Sunday,  taught 
the  Michigan-avenue  public  school,  proved  too  severe, 
and  he  had  to  retire,  going  to  Ralamazoo,  Mich.  He 
was  succeeded  October  24.  1872,  by  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Marsh.  Thatcher  about  this  time  united  with  May- 
wood,  and  011  the  29th  of  December,  1872,  the  services 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  the  Union  Congrega- 
tional) Church  were  changed  to  the  school-house,  and 
were  held  in  the  morning  instead  of  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  took  up  his  resilience  at  Oak  Park, 
which  had  a  tendency  which,  aided,  <u,  develop  Method,' 
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ism  in  the  place.    At  the  fourth  quarterly  conference 
held  at  Austin  August  5.  1X73,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Uaim  of  the  Austin  an<l  Oak  l'ark  churches  should  ter- 
minate with  the  conference  year,  and  that  thereafter 
Oak  Park  should  be  an  independent  charge  with  a  set- 
tled pastor.    At  the  trustees'  meeting,  held  January 
31,  187;.  it  was  determined  to  huild  a  church  of  the 
"brick  veneered  "  style.     The  ground  was  staked  off 
Mav  5,  the  corner  stone  laid  September  2,  1873.  The 
addrc*S  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  O.  l'eck,  then  pastor 
of  the  Centenary  Church,  Chicago.    The  building  com- 
mittee was  Philander  Smith,  F.  A.  Arnold  ami  W.  E. 
BtnrJmone.    Mr.  Hlackstone  drafted  the  plans  of  the 
church  and  Mr.  Smith  furnished  the  money  to  carry  the 
enterprise  through.     The  Rev.  T.  R.  Strobridge  com- 
menced balding  services  morning  and  evening  October 
24,  1873.    The  basement  of  the  new  church  was  occu- 
pied for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  eve.  the  rooms 
in  the  basement  were  completed  January  3,  1874,  and 
on  the  next  day.  Sunday,  the  dedication  took  place. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  C  H.  Fowler 
in  the  morning,  anil  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  W.  X. 
Ninde.    Seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
was  raised  on  dedication  day.    The  total  cost  of  the 
church  was  something  over  $24,000.    The  audience 
room  was  finished  in  1878.    The  church  is  a  frame 
building  with  Racine  pressed  brick  veneer,  and  with 
stone  basement  anil  trimmings.    The  name  "Oak  Park 
M.  K.  Church,"  in  raised  letters  is  over  the  Gothic 
arched  doorway.    The  building  is  rectangular,  with  two 
doors,  one  in  each  frunt  angle,  the  portico  projecting 
between  them,  and  has  an  octagonal  chancel  extending 
in  the  rear.    The  extreme  length  is  eighty-seven  feet, 
anil  the  extreme  width  forty-one  feet.   It  has  two  spires, 
one  ninety  feet  high,  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  feet.    The  church  stands  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
Street  and  Forest  Avenue.    The  present  membership 
of  the  Church  is  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  ministers 
have  Ih-cii  as  follows:  Rev.  S.  N.  Griffith,  two  years  from 
October  10.  1870;  T.  P.  Marsh,  two  years  front  October 
24,  1872;  William  I).  Atchison,  commencing  in  1874, 
A.  J.  Scott,  commencing  in  1875:  F.  1'.  Cleveland,  in 
1877;  T.  R.  Strobridge,  in  1878;  *R.  S.  Canline,  in  1S79; 
S.  H.  Adams,  present  minister,  in  1882.    The  parson- 
age on  Forest  Avenue  was  purchased  in  the  spring  of 
1S83,  for  $5,000.   The  house  is  a  large  two  story  frame, 
and  stands  on  a  lot  seventy-two  feet  front  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep.     Mrs.   Adeline  Smith  gave 
$1,500  toward  the  purchase  of  this  property,  and  W.  E. 
Blackstonc  $500,  the  balance  being  subscribed  in  sums 
of  $200  and  less. 

The  Union  Fcelesiastical  Society  of  Oak  Ridge. — 
The  first  stated  preaching  at  Oak  Ridge  now  Oak  l'ark) 
was  in  1X56,  by  James  Viall.  a  Methodist  local  preacher. 
About  this  time  a  Sunday-school  was  started  by  George 
Scovillc.  In  the  fall  of  1867,  J.  Milton  Holmes,  after- 
ward a  Congregational  clergyman,  took  charge  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  public  school,  and  for  about  eighteen  months 
read  sermons  and  held  conference-meetings.  A  Mr.  Hall 
from  Kvanston  succeeded  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  public 
schools,  and  assisted  by  some  of  bis  fellow-students, 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  a  year.  In  the  fall  of 
i860,  Rev.  W.  1..  Bray  preached  for  several  weeks,  after 
which  meetings  were  maintained  with  onlv  occasional 
preaching  until  the  fall  of  t.Hoi.  at  which  lime  the  Rev. 
N  ates  llickcy.  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Oak  Ridge  and  commenced  to  preach  reg- 
ularly. Under  his  direction  a  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  with  seven  members,  to  which  he  preached 
until  May,  1862,  In  the  early  part  of  i860  the  Union  Ec- 


clesiastical Society  was  organized,  and  its  constitution 
was  adopted  March  25,  i860.    Among  its  original  mem- 
bers were:  George  Scovillc,  M.  C.  Niles,  James  W.  Sco- 
villc. O.  W.  Herrick.  II.  W.  Austin,  E.  O.  Gale,  Samuel 
Duniop,  f.W.  Kettlestrings,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Austin,  Mary  C. 
Scoville,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Scoville,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Scovillc,  and 
Mrs  O.  W.  Herrick.    Cornelius  K.  Dickinson  then  a 
student  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  succeeded 
Rev.  Mr.  Ilickey  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  organised 
by  him.  and  ministered  to  it  for  about  a  year,  during 
whli  h  time  it  received  no  accessions  to  its  membership, 
and  as  a  consequence  was  disl>anded.    On  the  28th  of 
January,  1863.  a  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  organizing  a  Union  Church.    At  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  held  one  week  later,  articles  of  faith, 
covenant  and  rules  were  adopted.    This  Church  was 
designed  to  Ik  unsectarian  in  character,  but  its  creed 
was  strictly  evangelical,  and  its  polity  was  Congrega- 
tional.   A  council  of  seven  clergymen,  representing  four 
different  denominations,  was  called  to  meet  February 
17,  in  the  church.    Only  Rev.  J.  K.  Roy  and  Rev.  G. 
S.  F.  Savage  responded  to  the  call,  but  they  proceeded 
with  the  business  of  the  council  and  organized  a  Church 
of  thirteen  members,  under  the  name  of  the  "Oak 
Ridge  Church  of  Harlem." 

The  ( >ak  Ridge  Ecclesiastical  Society  elected  trus- 
tees as  follows  July  25.  1863:  M.  C.  Niles,  H.  Vf.  Aus- 
tin and  James  W.  Scoville.    O.  \V.  Herrick  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.    This  society  had  some  time 
previously  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  a  house  of  pub- 
lic worship  the  building  formerly  occupied  for  a  public 
school.    Although  there  was  no  organic  relation  existing 
between  this  society  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Church  of 
Harlem,  the  two  organizations  co-operated  by  mutual 
consent.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  served  the 
Presbyterian  Church  until  its  disbandmcnt,  was  called 
in  January,  1865,  to  preach  to  this  Church  for  one  year, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June  following  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  entered  upon  the  regular  pastoral  care  of 
the  Church.    He  remained  with  the  Church  four  years 
with  acceptance  and  success,  the  membership  of  the 
Church  being  increased  more  than  five-fold  during  his 
ministry.    Immediately  after  the  close  of  his  labors  the 
Rev.  Minor  W.  Fairfield,  a  member  of  the  Church,  be- 
gan to  occ  upy  the  pulpit  in  a  temporary  relation,  but  he 
remained  until  April  30.  1870,  when  he  resigned  in  or- 
der to  accept  a  call  to  Dartford.  Wis.     At  the  ter- 
mination of  his  ministry  he  left  the  Church  with  a 
membership  of  ninety  and  with  an  enlarged  prospect  of 
usefulness.    On  the  9th  of  May  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton was  called  to  the  pulpit  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per 
year.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1870  and  the 
early  part  of  187 1  the  question  MS  agitated  of  a  change 
in  the  name  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Church, 
The  name  Harlem  had  been  restricted  to  another  village 
and  "Oak  Park"  had  been  substituted  for  "Oak  Ridge. 
It  was  felt  that  a  connection  with  some  denominational 
body  was  desirable,  and  after  full  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided unanimously,  March  6,  1871,  to  assume  the  name 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oak  l'ark  and 
to   join  the  Congregational  Association  of  Chicago. 
The  Church  was  received  into  membership  by  the 
Association  May  9,  1871.    On  the  9th  of  May,  187°. 
the  Rrv.  Mr.  Huntington  was  called  to  the  pastorate  St 
a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum.    During  the  same  month 
the  First  Congregational  Society  of  Oak  Park  was  or- 
ganized to  co-operate  with  the  Church,  though  it  awl 
not  su|>ersede  the  older  society  until  the  follow"'*; 
year.    Preparatory  to  winding  up  the  affairs  of  this 
Society,  a  resolution  was  passed  September  22,  1S70,  w* 
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thorizing  and  instructing  the  trustees  to  sell  the  Church 
property  for  such  price  as  to  them  might  seem  best,  and 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  debts.  The 
latest  meeting  the  minutes  of  which  are  dated  was  held 
January  9,  1871.  S.fon  after  tins  the  Union  Ecelesias- 
tical  Society  was  disbanded.  In  lune,  1S71  the  Church, 
having  for  some  years  previously  been  annuallv  re-pav- 
ing the  Atnericati  Home  Missionary  Society  money 
advanced  to  it  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence, 
canceled  the  entire  debt  with  interest.  Having  formally 
adopted  the  Congregational  polity,  and  entered  into 
relations  with  the  new  Society,  the  two  bodies  united  in 
February,  1872,  in  extending  to  Mr.  Huntington  an 
invitation  to  be  installed  pastor,  and  the  installation 
occurred  on  the  7th  of  March,  1872.  The  donation  of 
a  lot  to  the  Society  by  James  W.  Scoville,  settled  the 
question  of  a  new  church  building,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  under  discussion.  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $.10,000  were  at  once  taken,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  August  28.  1873.  This 
edifice  was  dedicated  November  1,  1874,  the  sermon 
bdng  preached  by  the  Rev.  K.  P.  I  iood  win,  I  >.  1 ) ,  of 
Chicago.  The  total  expense  of  the  building,  including 
the  lot  ami  the  furniture,  was  $47. too.  The  church  is  of 
stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  steeple  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  high.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  audience 
room  in  the  second  story  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  furniture  is  elegant,  and  a  fine  pipe  organ  presented 
by  Mrs.  lames  W,  Scoville  was  erected  in  the  church 
during  the  summer  of  iSSi.thc  value  of  which  is  about 
$4,000.  The  Rev.  George  Huntington  resigned  his 
pastorate  of  the  Church  July  6,  1879.  to  accept  a  pro- 
lessorship  in  Carlcton  College,  Northncld,  Minn.  The 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  D.  Eaton,  was  called 
December  t,  1S79,  and  began  his  ministry  January  1. 
1880.  The  membership  of  the  Church  is  three  hundred 
and  five.  There  is  an  excellent  Sunday-school  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  of  which  E.  w.  Lyman  is  super- 
intendent. 

Unity  Church  of  Oak  Park  — On  the  1st  of  February, 

1871,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  E.  W.  H"ard 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Church,  and  raising  a 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  church  building,  A  tem- 
porary organization  was  effee  ted,  a  subscription  paper 
circulated  and  $5, 325  subscribed.  On  the  6th  of  March 
K.  W.  Hoard,  F.noch  Marks  and  George  F..  Gctts  we:e 
elected  trustees,  and  M.  C.  Niles,  F.noch  Marks,  F  11. 
Grave-,  F  < ).  Gale,  George  F.  Gerts,  and  F.  IV.  Hoard 
chosen  a  building  committee.  The  Society  was  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  Unity  Church.  On  April  17, 
the  building  committee  accepted  proposals  for  doing 
the  stone  work,  carpenter  work  and  painting,  at  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $7,900.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Swectser, 
of  Boone,  Iowa,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  a  salarv  of  $1,800  per  vear,  on  the  *6th  of 
July.  The  first  meeting  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  March  25.  1872,  at  which  time  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  the  church  and  the  real  estate  was 
presented.  The  aggregate  mst  was  shown  to  be  $13.- 
860,  of  which  $11,506  had  been  paid  and  donations 
secured  to  the  amount  of  $2,194.  The  church  is  a  two- 
story  building  with  stone  basement  and  frame  super- 
structure.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Swcetser  resigned  April  22- 

1872,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  July  1.  At  the  meet, 
ing  held  April  22.3  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  the  evidence  given  by  the  pastor  that  he  is  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  promote  Christianity,  morality  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
Church  and  met  its  approbation.    On  October  7.  1872, 
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a  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt  to  preach 
for  one  year  from  April  1,  1873,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500 
per  vear.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1875,  the  Rev 
J.  w.  Hinds  was  called  to  the  pulpit  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  yer  year,  commencing  December  1,  1X75.  He 
was  recalled  De  embi  r  1,  1  J76  \::n  tht  retiremenl 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinds,  the  Church  was  closed  for  about 
a  year,  and  in  18S0,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  1). 
Webster  was  called  t  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  The 
Society  is  in  a  prosperous  financial  condition  and  has 
always  been  free  from  debt  The  present  membership 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  being  Univcrsalists,  the  rest  Unitarians. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  is  Universalis!,  The 
principal  members  at  the  time  of  organization  were  F 
O.  Gale,  E.  W.  Hoard,  Ccore.c  F.  Gerts.  Abram  Gale. 
W.  H.  Emery,  Jod  Hurley.  William  li.  Akcrs,  A.  H. 
Heald,  M.  B,  Mills.  Charles  A.  Welch  ami  Henrv  Lum- 
bard  The  Sunday-school  has  about  eightv  scholars 
and  ten  teachers.  Charles  I..  Jenks  is  the  superin- 
tendent. The  library  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes. 

The  Evangelical  Association  of  Oak  Bark  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  with  a  membership  of  eight  families.  The 
heads  of  these  families  were  Benjamin  Fbert,  Leonard 
NeiT.  John  Fash,  Charles  Schroeder,  Christian  Cordt, 

C.  Schmidt,  Frederick  Troester  and  a  Mr.  Rath.  The 
Association  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wingert, 
who  was  also  the  first  pastor.  For  about  three  years 
the  Association  worshiped  in  Temperance  Hall,  and 
in  1.S67  erected  a  small  frame  church  of  their  own,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1,000.  The  pastors  of  the  Association 
have  been  the  Revs.  Meyer.  Fclter,  Augenstein,  Rulofl 

who  had  as  assistants,  Revs.  Schweike  and  Radinski), 
Heilmann  ami  Alberting,  the  latter  being  the  present 
pastor.  The  membership  of  this  Association  is  iow 
thirty. 

Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Oak  Bark  is 
the  successor  of  Christ  Church  of  Harlem.  It  was 
organized  in  1879  at  Oak  Bark,  most  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work  of  this  re-crganization  being  residents  of 
Oak  Park,  and  about  sixty  in  number.  The  organiza- 
tion was  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  McLaren, 
and  the  officiating  rector  after  the  organization  was  Dr. 
T.  N.  Morrison,  who  remained  about  two  months.  The 
Rev.  Henderson  Judd  became  rector  February  15, 
1 8S0,  and  continues  to  the  present  time.  The  Church 
worshiped  in  Temperance  Hall  for  three  years.  In 
1882  their  new  brick  church  edifice  was  commenced, 
and  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  March  25,  1883.  It 
is  a  very  neat  Gothic  structure,  substantially  and  taste- 
fully furnished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  somewhat 
over  two  hundred.  At  present  the  church  is  not  com- 
pleted, requiring  a  spire,  a  bell  and  an  organ,  which 
will  be  supplied  in  due  time.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
Church,'  which  is  thirty-four  by  sixty-eight  feet,  includ- 
ing the  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  about  $12,000.  The 
present  membership  of  the  Church  is  one  hundred  and 
forty,  and  of  the  Sunday-school,  seventy  of  which  the 
rector  is  superintendent. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Society  of  Oak  Bark  was 
organize  !  in  August,  1883,  at  the  house  of  W.  C.  Gray, 
with  about  thirty  members,  and  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized on -October  1.  1883,  with  thirty-three  members. 
Among  these  were  C.  M.  Howe,  R.  S.  Critchell,  H.  M. 
Robinson,  Thomas  H.  Doane.  W.  C.  Gray,  and  Messrs. 
I.ockwood,  Van  Ness,  McGay,  Johnson  and  Dr.  Peak. 
The  Church  has  been  ministered  unto  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 

D.  C.  Marquis  and  Derrick  Johnson,  until  within  a  few 
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weeks,  when  Dr.  lohn  Robinson  became  slated  S'ipply. 
At  promt  the  Church  worships  in  Centennial  Hall, 
ami  from  the  first  has  been  sclf;supporling. 

Public  Schools.— Yhc  first  school  taught  in  Oak  Park 
was  in  what  is  now  Temperance  Hall,  erected  in  1855, 
and  was  continued  there  until  the  erection  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  present  brick  school  building  m  1859 
The  south  part  of  this  building  was  erected  in  1873, 
and  the  north  part  in  187s,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  twenty  thousand  dollars  Its  extreme 
length  is  t6o  feet,  anil  extreme  width  52  feet.  The 
principals  of  the  school  have  been  A.  U.  Thomas,  a 
Mr.  Frazier.  John  M.  Holmes.  Alexander  Hall,  O  W. 
Herrick,  Charles  Far,  S.  M.  Allen,  Prof.  Warren  Wil- 
kir,  from  1 868  to  1874  ;  H.  O.  Durkee  1874  to  1875, 
and  B.  I..  Hodge  from  1875  to  the  present  time.  His 
assistants  arc  fames  B.  Herrick,  first  assistant  in  the 
high  school,  arid  Miss  Mary  Walker  second  assistant 
In  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  the  teachers  are 
Mary  H  Clemens.  Mary  K.  Wells,  I.aura  A.  Goodrich, 
Lib/  S.  Stephenson,  Nelly  M.  hay,  Anna  Fcrnald,  Ante* 
lia  Littell,  Uelphine  Wilson.  Mary  15.  Haire  and  Lily  L. 
Jones,  the  two  latter  at  Ridgcland.  The  school  build- 
ing here  is  a  two  story,  four  room  building,  erected  in 
1879.  and  cost  $8,000. 

The  present  board  of  directors  arc  W  H.  Kmcry. 
president.  Charles  I..  Ames,  secretary,  and  George 
Eckart,  There  are  four  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school  a  classical.  Latin — scientific,  modern  language 
and  English  course.  The  first  three  of  four  years,  and 
the  fourth  of  three  years,  and  the  grammar  school  is 
on  the  "eight  grade"  plan,  James  W.  Scoville.  of  Oak 
Park,  in  the  year  1882,  established  three  prizes,  one  of 
twenty  dollars,  one  of  ten  dollars,  am)  one  of  five  dol- 
lars, to  be  given  annually  to  the  three  scholars  who 
excel  in  declamation,  and  A.  C.  Terry  in  1885  estab- 
lished two  prizes  of  twenty  and  ten  dollars  respect- 
ively, to  be  given  annually  to  the  two  scholars  who 
excel  in  English  composition.  The  library  belonging 
to  the  schools  is  entirely  a  reference  library,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and  there  is 
atHHit  fifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  apparatus,  which 
is  said  not  to  be  excelled  in  Cook  County,  except  by 
that  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  the  North- 
western University  at  Evanston. 

Oak  Park  Library  Association  was  organized  in 
June,  1882,  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
nine.  The  primary  objects  of  the  Association  were  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  library  and  a  reading  room,  to 
prov  ide  educational  advantages  and  entertainments,  to 
cultivate  a  public  spirit  and  an  active  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  village,  its  streets  and  public  grounds, 
and  to  promote  sociability  and  good-will  among  the 
people.  The  first  board  of  directors  were  H.  W.  Austin, 
A,  O.  Butler,  Edward  Cook.  R.  S.  Critrhell,  George 
Eckart,  W.  C.  Cray.  O.  W.  Herrick.  |ohn  Lewis,  and 
W.  H.  Wood.  The  first  officers  we're  W.  H.  Wood, 
president;  W.  C.  Cray,  vice  president,  George  Eckart, 
treasurer,  and  O.  W.  Herrick.  secretary  The  library 
committee  were  Edward  Cook,  W.  C.  Gray,  and  W.  H 
Wood,  and  (he  membership  committee,  John  Lewis, 
George  Eckart  and  H.  W.  Austin.  The  Association 
has  now  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes  in  its  library,  and 
they  take  nearly  all  the  magazines  published  in  this 
country,  but  no  newsp  ipers.  At  present  there  are  one 
hundred  and  Uciuy-fivc  members.  HoTey's  building, 
on  Lake  Street,  is  now  used  by  the  association  for  its 
library  and  reading  room.  The  payment  of  85  per 
year  is  necessary  to  membership,  an  I  confers  upon  the 
member's  family  the  privileges  ot  membership.  Women 


are  admitted  to  membership  upon  payment  of  §2.50,  of 
whom  about  twenty- live  arc  members. 

The  Scoulle  Institute — The  founding  of  this  insti- 
tute had  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  design  of  James 
W.  Scov;lle.  It  was  chartered  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1883.  The  first  trustees  and  officers  were  James  W. 
Scoville,  president  ;  Edward  Cook,  vice-president , 
William  Spooncr,  secretary  ,  C.  B.  Scoville,  treasurer , 
John  Lewis,  librarian;  W.  H.  Wood.  George  Eckart,  0. 
W.  Herrick.  W.  C.  Gray,  E.  H.  Pitkin,  O.  D.  Allen,  Ly- 
man Holley,  George  J  Bliss,  George  Sharp,  and  S.  E. 
II urlbut,  trustees.  A  lot  on  Lake  Street,»thc  value  of 
which  is  about  $8,000,  lying  immediately  east  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  donated  to  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Scoville,  and  deeded  to  it  in  1883.  The  object  in 
founding  the  Institute  was  to  provide  a  free  public 
library,  reading-room,  art  gallery  and  museum  for  Oat 
Park.'  The  plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  architect* 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  fire  proof  stone  building, 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  §75.o°o.  and  an  endowment 
fund  of  $15,000,  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Scoville 
for  the  support  of  the  Institute. 

The  Water  Works  at  Oak  Park  were  built  in  1878 
bv  James  W  Scoville.  at  a  cost  or  from  $25,000  10  $J°- 
000.    The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  five  million  gal 
Ions.    The  steam  pump  has  power  sufficient  to  supply 
water  to  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 

The  German  lieneiolent  Society  was  organized  in 
i860,  with  thirty-five  members.  The  object  of  the 
Society  being  to  assist  its  members  when  sick.  H  hen 
unable  to  work  such  member  receives  five  dollars  per 
week.  The  present  officers  are  Fred  Hentz.  president 
Fred  Blohm,  secretary-:  Herman  Schultz,  treasurer,  ami 
Andrew  Yogt,  cashier. 

The  Gennania  is  an  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  cultivation  of  vocal  music.  It  was  started  in  1873. 
and  meets  twice  each  month.  Its  officers  are  Andrew 
Vogt,  president;  N.  Armbrust,  secretary,  and  A.  »t» 
phal,  treasurer. 

Harlem  Lmfct,  No.  540.  A.  F.  *  A.  M~  was  institu- 
ted in  December.  1866.  with  eleven  members.  Iheiuliccrs 
under  dispensation  were  I.  S.  Hodson.  W  M.;  V.  H 
Humphrey.  S.  W.;  Virgil  M.  Cans*  J.  W.;  George  - 
Timme.  treasurer,  and  W.  C.  Taylor,  secretary  me 
charter  was  granted  in  October,  1S67.  The  first  charter 
Officers  were  E.  H.  Humphrey.  W.  M.:  Virgil  MAarne, 
S.  W.;  Baalis  H,  Alden,  [.  W.;  [,  S.  Hodson,  treasurer, 
and  Andrew  Vogt,  secretary.  The  present  officer:,  are 
R.  R.  Jampolis,  W.  M.;  C.  E.  Bassctt.  S.  W  j  '  £ 
Francis,  \.  W.;  William  Steiner.  treasurer,  and  A'u  re« 
Vogt.  secretary-.  The  Lodge  at  present  has  one  linn  rea 
and  seventeen  members,  "and  meets  in  Masonic  la  - 
the third  story  of  Hoard's  Block,  at  the  corner  of  IJm 
and  Marion  streets.  . 

Avenue  is  a  station  on  Oak  Park  Avenue,  estab- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  those  residing  HI  the  east- 
ern part  of  Oak  Park. 

RtDCtl.AtrD  is  a  station  and  village  seven  and  seven 
tenths  miles  from  Chicago    It  was  subdivided  111  |SJ* 
and  the  map  recorded  March  -  of  that  year     I  he  ■>"!.•- 
nal  owners  of  the  land  were  J  W  Scoville.  Hon  v> 
Ogden,  M anion  I),  Ogden.  Joel  1>  Harvey,  and  Jnsun 
Lombard    These  parties  with  the  exception  ol  1 m 
Ogdens  paid  about  $700  per  acre  for  the  land  1 
tract  comprises  three  hundred  and  forty5crc5,.B"l«r 
now  many  tine  improvements  upon  it.    From  its  si 
tion  between  Oak  Park  and  Austin  it  will  doubtless si wi 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  two.  and  all.  '"f', 
thus  become  in  effect  one  large  and  flourishing  villa*,' 
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OAK  PARK   AND  KIDGELANU  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

C.  J.  ANDREWS,  with  Keith  !W.  wholesale  hats,  caps,  and 
gents"  furnishing  goods.  3}°  Madison  Sired.  Chicago,  is  a-i  Amen- 
can  of  English  descent.  Coming  directly  from  England  to  Canada 
m  his  young  day*,  he  resided  for  two  sears  in  the  city  u!  Mon- 
treal, with  the  exception  of  which  his  life  and  interests'havc  been 
111  Chicago.  The  subject  of  th s  sketch  his  always  followed  the 
name  line  of  business,  having  been  identified  with  the  old  and  well 
known  eaily  houses  ol  the  city,  and  is  at  present  manager  of  the 
genu"  furnishing  department  of  Keith  Bros.  Marrying  a  Chicago 
lady,  he  *ought  a  home  at  Oak  I'ark  in  1873.  lie  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Oak  I'ark  baptist  Church,  and  also  of  the  Temper- 
ance Alliance. 

H.  II.  ANGELL,  of  Angell  &  Townsend,  dealers  in  coal  and 
wood,  was  born  at  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  V..  in  iSso.  where 
he  wan  reared  on  a  farm  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1657  he  moved  west  to  Du  I'age  County,  III.,  where  he  farmed  on  an 
extensive  stale  for  fuutleen  years.  In  April,  1871,  he  came  to  Oak 
I'ark.  engaging  at  th.H  time  in  coal  business  at  Chicago  in  firm  of 
Angell  &  Arnold,  which  firm  continued  up  to  spring  of  1.878, 
when  Mr.  Angell  withdrew  from  the  concern,  and  opened  f 
at  this  place.    In  18S1  he  admitted  to  a  partnership  C.  8 


On  June  17,  1 871,  he 
been  treasurer  uf  the 
member  of  Oak  Park 


I  business 
_.  S.  Tow  n. 

send.    They  have  quile  a  large  trade. 

FRED.  A.  A  k \OLD. contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in  hub 
ton.  Oswego  County,  N.  Y..  in  1S26,  and  there  he  learned  his  tiade 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  builder,  and  was  for  several  years  in  part- 
nership wilh  him.  In  1855  he  came  to  Illinois,  located  at  Rockford. 
and  for  seventeen  years catried  on  a  contracting  and  building  busi- 
nesj.  On  May  30,  1879.  he  moved  to  Oak  Park,  and  established 
himself  in  this  business.  Mr.  Arnold  is  an  extensive  contractor, 
and  has  built  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prominent  residences 
in  Oak  I'ark.  Kidgeland  and  River  potest. 

HENRY  \V.  AUSTIN,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Oak  Park, 
and  the  founder  ol  the  village  of  Austin,  was  born  at  Skaneateles, 
Co.,  N  Y..  August  I,  1S2B.  His  early  life  and  pursuits 
of  the  farm.  His  grandfather,  having  setlltd  in  lhat 
of  the  country  when  it  was  an  entire  wilderness,  in  1792. 
was  well  identified  with  its  early  history.  He  was  a  prosperous 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen,  and  raised  a  large  family.  Henry  \V, 
Austin  came  to  the  West  without  capital,  representing  certain 
manufactories  in  staple  and  special  line  of  hardware,  in  1858.  His 
relations  to  these  manufactories  lastnl  twenty  five  years,  dunng 
which  time  he  conducted  the  business  »,  h  success.  The  profits  of 
the  bu-inc-s  were  largely  invested  in  real  est  at- west  of  and  near 
Chicago,  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  He  founded  tne  village  of  Aus 
tin,  which  was  named  for  him,  1866  He  was  interested  in  estab- 
lishing o'her  suburban  towns,  and  also  largely  in  the  town  of 
Cicero,  within  the  limitsof  which  were  located  his  investments.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1870,  and  Introduced  the 
bill  known  as  the  West  Side  Park  Hill,  the  passage  oi  which  was 
mainly  accredited  to  his  efforts.  He  a  »o  prepared  and  introduced 
:he  temperance  bill  March  31.  187 1,  which  received  the  (i  ivenim's 
approval  January  13.  1B72,  and  became  what  is  known  as  the  Illi- 
nois Temperance  Law  July  I,  1872.  He  established  and  ws  ,iarl 
owner  of  the  first  hardware  store  in  Kansis  City  back  ol  the  bluffs, 
when  Kansas  Cily  was  generally  known  as  Westport  Landing.  He 
also  established  a  large  live  stock  interest  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.,  in  1872.  which  he  still  retains.  He  made  the  first  donation 
to  Colorado  College  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  has  been  one  of  its 
trustees  fmm  its  organization  Mr.  Austin  was  married  Oct«d>er  3, 
1859,  10  Martha  Sophia  Voorhees  daughter  of  lames  L.  Vi*>ihcrs. 
near  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter,  and 
reside  at  Oak  I'ark  in  the  house  which  they  commenced  to  build  in 
October.  1859.  Its  grounds  have  long  been  considered  among  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  village,  lie  has  been  identified  with 
all  the  progress  of  Oak  Park,  assisled  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
church  society,  and  has  also  contributed  liberally  to  other  church 
ei.terpnse*.  He  has  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  a  temperance  vil- 
lage, by  buying  its  three  well  established  saloons  and  closing  them 
up.  with  a  guarantee  from  the  municipal  government  of  the  town 
of  Cirero  that  no  new  licenses  should  be  granted  to  the  village  of 
Oak  Park.  In  concluding  this  brief  outline  of  an  active  life  it  is 
necessary  only  to  add  that,  personally,  Mr.  Austin  is  a  man  of  in- 
domitable energy,  charitable  in  the  imputation  of  motives,  and  has 
a  nice  sense  of  honor  in  business  transactions.  His  private  charac- 
ter is  exemplary  and  in  point  of  integrity  and  responsibility  the 
record  of  none  stands  higher  than  his. 

GEORGE  Cm  HA  I  LEY,  commission,  office  163  Washington 
Street,  is  a  native  of  Kenosha  Counts,  Wis.,  and  came  to  Illinois 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  locating  in  Chicauo  in  1S65.  where  he 
was  educated  In  1S69  he  be  an  business  life  as  a  book-keeper  in 
commission  business,  and  in  1875  engaged  in  that  business  in  part- 
nership with  Charles  E.  Foss.  They  'conducted  business  together 
until  May,  1S82,  when  the  firm  dissolved,  since  which  time  Mr. 


Bailey  lias  been  carrying  on  business  alone, 
moved  to  Oak  Park,  and  has  for  ten  years 
Baptist  society  at  that  place.  He  is  also  a 
Temperance  Alliance. 

ANTOINE  UEDARD, of  Willett  &  Hedard,  proprietors  Oak 
Park  Planing  Mills,  was  tiorn  at  Ouebec.  Canada,  in  1838.  There 
he  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  and  followed  it  for  some  lime  as  a 
journeyman,  then  as  a  contractor.  In  1S67  he  came  to  Illinois, 
and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  five  years. 
Removing  to  May  wood,  he  engaged  111  contracting  for  building 
work,  anil  also  did  considerable  in  land  speculations.  In  May, 
l83o,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Ridgelanil,  continuing  as  a  con- 
tractor  and  builder  there  until  the  fall  of  18S2,  when  he  embarked 
in  his  present  business.  In  January,  1883,  he  .•come  assreiated  with 
Henry  Willett.  They  do  quite  an  extensive  ma 
building  business,  giving  employment  to  some  fifty 

GEORGE  J.  Bt.IsS,  general  town  site  agent  Chicago  and 
North- Western  Railroad  I  ompany,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Spring* 
field,  Mass.  August  10.  1829,  and  came  wilh  his  father  to  Illinois  in 
1S39.  Residing  in  Bureau  and  Carroll  counties,  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm.  In  1S55  he  became  associated  wilh  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  anil  for  thirteen  yeais  labored  in  lhat  Church  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  In  1S6S  he  settled  at  Kteeport,  111.,  carrying  on  busi 
ness  111  Chicago  as  a  "Life  Insurance  adjuster,"  following  that  occu- 
pation fur  some  years.  In  1875  he  located  at  Oak  I'ark,  ami  111  the 
spring  of  1S79  he  became  associated  w  ith  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Rail  load  Company. 

HYRAM  C.  BRADLEY,  of  Furst  At  Bradley  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  born  at  Libertyville.  Lake  Co.,  111.,  in  1839.  and  a 
few  years  later  his  fai her,  David  Bradley,  moved  to  Chicago.  In 
1853  he  began,  while  attending  school,  to  work  at  limes  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  and  has  had  a  practical  experience  in  all 
its  branches.  The  firm  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  plows,  cultivators,  etc.,  in  the  country,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  aliout  six  hundred  men.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
admitted  10  an  interest  in  the  company  in  1869.  and  since  1866  has 
heen  superintendent  of  the  manufacturing  department.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley has  resided  at  O.ik  Park  since  1871. 

FRITZ  HUNGER,  contractor  and  builder,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  1844.  and  there  he  learned  the  trade  of  brick  and  stone 
mason,  lie  came  to  America  in  1S66,  locating  at  Harlem,  Cook 
Co.,  111.,  where  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  and  other  work.  A 
year  later  he  nvsed  to  Iowa  and  was  employed  at  mason  work  by 
the  Des  Moines  Yalley  Railroad  Company.  In  1871  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  worked  there  at  his  trade  for  two  years,  and  in  1873 
moved  to  Oak  Park,  and  has  since  followed  his  business  as  a  con- 
tractor and  builder.    II r  employs  some  ten  to  fifteen  men. 

JOsIAH  F.  CLEVELAND,  assistant  land  commissioner  of 
the  Chicago  &  N. nth  Western  Railroad  Company.  Chicago,  was 
born  at  Ma-onville.  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  in  1S55  he 
came  to  Illinois,  locating  in  Will  County,  wi  ll  his  father,  Festus 
P.  Cleveland,  who  wis  a  clergyman  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  about  1867  Itegan  business  life  as  a  clerk  in 
mercantile  business  at  Rockford,  III.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
New  Yotk  Cily,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  book-keeper.  In 
1870  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  in  an  abstract  <  ffice 
until  alter  the  gteat  fire  of  1871,  when  he  went  to  Newark,  N.  J. 
Returning  to  Chicago  in  April,  1S72,  he  was  emp  loyed  in  a  real 
estate  office,  and  in  October  of  lhat  year  was  appointed  book-keep- 
er and  cashier  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  Company.  In  April, 
1880,  he  was  appointed  chief  cleik  of  the  land  office  of  the  Chicago 
«:  North-Western  Railroad  Company,  to  accept  which  he  resigned 
bis  position  with  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  Company.  On  May 
I,  1882,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant  land  comrois- 
sioner. 

E.  S.CONWAY,  secretary  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  office  corner  of  Adamsand  State  streets, 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Ontario.  Canada,  in  1850,  removing  when 
very  young  to  Pepin  County.  Wis.,  and  some  two  years  later  to 
I.ake  City.  Minn.  In  1869 he  became  associated  with  W.  W.  Kim- 
ball, and  two  years  later  was  appointed  agent  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota for  his  pianos,  otgans.  etc.,  and  in  1872  also  represented  the 
concern  as  agent  for  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Conway  came  to  Chicago  in 
1S75.  and  was  placed  in  chirge  of  the  wholesale  department  of  \V. 
W.  Kitnbdl.  On  July  I,  lS8a,  the  business  was  formed  into  a 
stock  companv,  at  which  time  he  was  admitted  to  an  inlerest,  and 
appointed  to  his  present  position.  He  is  also  president  and  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Newport  Lumber  Company  (operating 
in  Arkansas),  which  concern  was  organized  in  August,  1881.  Mr. 
Conwav  has  resided  at  Oak  Park  since  1875.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cicero  in  April,  lS8a,  and 
appointed  President  of  the  same  April,  1883. 

E.  C.  COOK,  of  E.  C.  Cook  &  Bro..  manufacturers  of  awnings, 
etc.,  was  born  in  England  in  1845,  immigrating  to  Maine  when  he 
was  quite  young.    He  came  to  Chicago  in  i860,  and  was  employed 
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Id  a  sail  factory.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  134th  Illinois 
Infantry,  and  served  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  oat.  lie 
was  for  two  years  employed  as  a  collector  for  Punngion  4;  .icran- 
lon,  aftet  which  lie  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  awnings,  etc..  in 
company  with  his  brother.  F.  W.  Cook,  who  retired  six  months 
laier,  and  llarns  Hovel/  was  admitted.  Mr.  Coolc  sold  out  his  in. 
tcresl  a  year  later;  then  in  company  with  his  brother,  having  built 
the  steamer  "  Wasp"  and  two  '  Nellies,"  he  engaged  in  steam- 
boating  and  freighting,  employing  in  that  business  three  steamers 
in  bringing  gravel,  etc.,  from  Indiana  for  some  two  years,  after 
which  they  had  a  three-years  contract  with  the  Government^  for 
carrying  stone  for  the  building  of  South  Chicago  Harbor.  They 
sold  out  their  steimboats  shortly  after  the  fire  of  1S71.  and  in  187a 
established  ihcu  piesent  business  Mt.  Cook  moved  to  Oak  Park 
in  May.  1879  lie  isa  member  of  the  Fir.t  Congregational  Church ; 
also  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Cicero  Chapter.  K.  A.  M., 
No.  180.  and  Siloain  Comniandcry,  No.  54,  K.  T. 

ROUKR T  S.  CKITCHELL  was  born  In  Glastonbury,  En- 
gland, in  1844.  lie  is  not  a  very  old  resident  of  Oak  Park,  but  since 
locating  there  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1578.  he  has  been  one 
of  itsmojl  active  and  enterprising  citizens.  Like  a  majority  of  the 
residents  of  the  place  he  located  there  experimentally,  but  after* 
residence  of  a  couple  of  years,  he  found  11  so  pleasant  anil  agreeable 
that  lie  erecled  a  house,  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  comfort- 
able in  the  place,  for  a  permanent  home,  which  is  located  on  Maple 
Avenue,  on  ilie  south  side  of  the  village.  In  organizing  the  Oak 
Park  Library  Association  (of  which  he  was  a  director  lur  the  first 
two  years',  and  promoting  its  annual  course  of  lectures,  and  its 
work  for  public  improvement,  Mr.  Ctitchell  has  been  recognised  as 
a  leading  spirit,  lie  is  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  vit.age  he  is  prominent  and  ener- 
getic. Although  born  in  England  Mr.  Critcheil  has  been  a  resi- 
dent o(  this  ountry  since  the  age  of  three  year*,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence so  thoroughly  Americanized  as  to  thoughts  feelings,  tastes, 
and  speech,  as  to  be  frequently  taken  for  a  New  Englander  of  na- 
tive hirth.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  served 
several  years  as  master's  mate  in  the  Mississippi  squadron  of  the 
United  Slates  navy.  As  a  business  man  Mr.  Critcheil  is  very  widely 
and  well  known  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest,  having  been  for 
nearly  twenty  years  agent  in  Chicago  for  a  number  of  A  mcrican  and 
foreign  fire  insurance  companies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  1  tic  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  fire  ordinances  of  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Underwriters, 
and  11  also  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Citizens'  Association 
of  Chicago. 

WILLIAM  CUMM  IN'GS. cashier  with  C.  T.  Kaynolds  &  Co., 
wholesale  dealers  in  paints  white  lead.  elc.  is  a  native  of  London, 
Kngland,  where  he  was  for  some  years  employed  as  an  accountant. 
In  1869  he  immigrated  to  Chicago,  and  has  been  employed  wiih 
C.  T.  Kaynolds  &Co.  since  1870.  Mr. Cuinmings  has  resided  at 
Oak  Park  since  1S77. 

WILLIAM  C.  CURTIS,  of  W.  C. Curtis  &  Co..  commission 
merchants,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  in  1846.  where  he  was 
employed  in  lite  wholesale  grocery  business  as  clerk.  In  July. 
1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  421)  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, and  served  one  hundred  days.  lie  then  ieenli-ted  in 
the  nth.  an  unattached  company  of  the  6oih  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry,  was  elected  Fiist  Lieutenant,  and  served 
five  months  After  the  war  he  was  employed  in  coal  mining  in 
Elk  County.  Pcnn.  In  1866  he  came  10  Chicago,  was  employed  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  in  January.  1S71.  engaged  in 
the  commission  fruit  an  I  produce  business,  in  which  he  stili  contin- 
ues.   He  moved  M  Oik  Park  early  in  1873. 

B.  L.  DODGE,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Oak  Park,  is  a 
native  of  Winds  ir  County,  V't.  He  came  to  Oak  Park  in  the 
summerof  1876.  ami  has  since  had  entire  charge  ol  the  public 
schools  at  tins  place.  Mr.  Dodge  is  a  very  efficient  superintend- 
ent, having  had  fifteen  years'  practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 
previous  to  coming  to  this  place  was  for  two  years  Superintendent 
ol  the  Public  Schools  of  Kenosha  County,  Wis. 

SAMUEL  DUN  LOP.  deceased,  was  born  at  Belfast.  Ireland, 
Tune  2,  i8»4.  In  iSjo his  parenlscameto  America,  resided  in  New 
York  for  some  seven  years,  then  at  Indianapolis,  Inrl..  where  the 
subject  ol  this  sketch  learned  the  trade  of  printer.  In  1849  betook 
the  overland  route  to  California,  makine  most  uf  the  joui  nev  on 
foot,  acting  a;  guide  f.ir  the  parte.  In  California  he  wm employed 
as  compositor  for  a  tune,  and  aflcrward  formed  a  partnership  in  I  lie 
priming  business.  Reing  vi-ry  successful  he  returned  :o  Indianap- 
olis for  a  visit  On  going  hnck  to  California  he  found  his  partners 
working  on  Sundays,  which  Mr.  Dunlnp  would  not  sanction,  and 
tli<-  firm  wis  thereto! e  dissolved.  In  1851  he  came  to Chicano.and 
with  Alfred  L  Sewell,  opened  a  printing  office  at  138  Lake  Street. 
In  1857  J.  J  Spalding  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  the  slvle  hcing 
Dunlop,  Sewell      Spalding,    Aflcr  sevrral  v.-irs  of  prosperous 


business  this  firm  was  dissolved,  when  Mr.  Dunlop  entered  into 
copartnership  with  his  brother,  under  ike  firm  style  of  Dunlop 
Bros.,  in  the  wholesale  notion  and  dry'  goods  husiness.  At  theume 
of  the  fire  Mr.  Dunlop  was  a  member  of  the  nun  of  Dunlop,  Reade 
&  Brewster,  which  concern  was  burned  uut.  In  1B55  Mr.  Dunlop 
married  Hannah  F.  Kelllestrings,  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
KcUlcstring*.  live  children  were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom  survive 
him.  In  May,  1S62,  he  moved  his  family  to  Oak  Park,  where  he 
built  the  house  which  he  occupied  until  he  died,  August  II,  1683. 
Mr.  Dunlop's  death  was  most  sudden.  When  in  apparently  good 
health  he  dropped  dead  in  his  yard,  just  after  reluming  from  Chi- 
cago. Apoplexy  was  the  cause.  His  wife  survived  him  three 
months,  having  siffered  about  twelve  days  with  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia. Her  aged  parents  bad  lived  with  her  for  several  years  and 
two  weeks  after  her  death  her  father,  Joseph  Kelllestrings,  died  of 
heart  disease.  Samuel  and  Hannah  E.  Dunlop  were  leading  and 
influential  members  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  its 
organization,  and  were  the  first  signers  to  the  old  Union  Church 
established  at  Oak  Park,  Mr.  Dunlop  being  its  fust  deacon. 

AUGUST  EINFELDT.  contractor  and  builder,  was  born  at 
llolstein.  Germany,  February  22.  1849.  and  ihere  learned  the  iraue 
of  carpenter.  In  January.  1S6S,  he  came  to  America,  located  at 
Chicago,  and  lor  several  years  worked  as  a  j  .urneyman  carpenter, 
then  carried  on  the  business  as  a  contractor.  In  July.  1S72,  be 
removed  to  Oak  Park,  and  has  since  done  quite  an  extensive  bust- 
ness  in  budding  residences,  etc..  in  this  locality. 

F.  P.  ELLIOTT,  of  F.  P.  Elliott  &  Co..  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  Millbury  paper,  is  a  native  of  Worcester  County,  Mass. 
where  he  was.  alter  leaving  school,  lor  several  years  employed  in 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactories.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
came  to  Illinois,  locating,  in  March,  1857.  in  Chicago,  where  lie 
entered  the  emplov  of  Bradncr,  Smith  &  Co..  paper  dealers  as 
book-keeper.  In  18/13  he  engaged  imhe  same  business  as  the  firm 
of  Comwells&  Elliott.  In  1870  he  ceased  his  connection  with 
that  firm,  and  became  associated  with  Bradner.  Smith  &  Co.  as  a 
partner.  About  five  years  later  he  disposed  of  his  interest  m that 
concern,  and  in  1875  established  ihe  firm  of  F.  P-  Elliott  &  to. 
Among  the  many  mill*  this  firm  represent  are  the  Ypsilanti,  Ann 
Arbor.  Jackson,  Superior,  Geddes  and  Birkelt.  Mr.  Elliott  lias 
made  his  home  at  Oak  Park  since  the  spring  uf  1876. 

FRANK  M.  ELLIS,  manufacturer  of  mouldings,  sashes 
doois  and  building  material,  was  born  in  Genesee  County.  N.  I- 
in  1B4V  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  there.  In  August. 
1S62.  lie  enlisted,  and  in  October  was  mustered  into  the  ig'h 
New  York  Light  Artillery,  was  wuunded  hefore  Petersburg,  Va. 
julv  4,  J  864.  and  discharged  March  5.  l8©5.ailer  which  he  relumed 
io  New  York  and  was  employed  at  his  trade.  In  1867  he  moved 
to  Dclavan,  Wis,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity. 
Mr.  Ellis  came  to  Oak  Park  in  July,  1671.  For  two  years  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  then  engaged  in  busine.s 
as  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  has  erected  quite  a  number  01 
prominent  buildings  at  this  locality,  among  v'-dcli  are  the  Rapu«l 
Church  at  Oak  Park,  and  the  school-house  at  Ridgeland.  Eaily  in 
1880.  to  facilitate  his  contracting  business,  lie  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  building  material,  elc.  He  gives  employment  to 
some  twenty  men.  —     ,  , 

WILLIAM  II.  EMERY,  of  H.  C.  Tillinghast  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  wool,  hides,  etc.,  is  a  native  of  Waterville,  Me.,  where  he  was, 
afler  reaching  age.  engaged  in  the  wool  business,  and  also  forsev. 
eial  years  at  Augusta.  He  came  West  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years.  February,  1669.  and  at  once  engaged  in  business  with  1  I.e. 
Tillinghast,  and  has  made  his  residence  at  Oak  Park,  lie  has 
heen  a  member  ol  the  district  school  board  since  J879-  and  has 
been  president  nf  the  board  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

WARREN  F.  FURBECK,  wiih  C.  T.  Yerkes;  Jr..  *  Co. 
bankers  and  broker;,  was  born  at  Duancsburg,  N.  Y..  in  184s-  »ntl 
in  1S61  came  with  his  father,  John  H..  to  Chicago,  in  1866  moving 
to  Oak  Park.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  the  employ  " 
Ihe  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  in  July.  1863.  He  occupied 
various  positions,  and  was  for  five  years  teller  in  ihe  bond  drpart- 
ment.  In  luly,  1S81.  he  entered  the  employ  of  C.  T.  Yerkcs.  Jr.. 
&  Co  .  of  Chicago.  III.,  as  cashier.  In  January.  1884.  btcomme ;  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  firm  of  C.  7.  Verkes,  Jr..  &  Co  ,  ne 
removed  bis  residence  to  that  place.  Mr.  Furbeck  was  treasurer 
of  the  Oak  Park  Ecclesiastical  Society  for  several  years,  and  ib-o 
treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  Congregational  Church  for  ten  yeors. 

AUK  AM  GALE,  of  Oak  Park.  »ns  bom  August  24.  179" 
I  he  familv  is  a  very  ancient  one.  and  bv  its  members  the  name  's 
sometimes  spelled  Gall,  and  sometimes  Gael.  The  latter  form  of  me 
name  is  believed  by  English  writers  to  be  the  name  of  sorr.e  Scoter. 
Highlander,  who  settled  at  a  very  remote  period  in  l-nglard.  ar.ji 
that  the  name  was  given  him  bv  his  English  neighbors,  the  Englisn 
orthography  uf  the  name  being  Gale.  During  the  last  two  W* 
dred  and  sixlv  years  the  form  Gale  has  been  generally  adoptf a. 
Beside--  ihe  two  forms  already  given.  Galle,  Gall,  and,  in  *  tench, 
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De  Galles,  have  been  employed  by  various  writer*.  The  ancestor 
of  Hie  family  in  llie  Unileil  Mate*  was  Richard  Gale,  who  is  be. 
heved  tu  have  emigrated  from  England,  and  to  have  been  a  men- 
ber  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  first  appear-  tn  the  United 
Suite*  as  the  purchaser  of  a  "  homestall "  of  six  acre*  in  Water- 
io«n.  Mass  ,  in  1(1411.  Richard  Gale's  oblcst  child,  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Garfield,  April  3  1663.  Abrahim  Gale.  Richard's 
second  child,  vras  bum  t>i  1(143  and  was  maintd  to  Satah  l  i  ke, 
September  3.  It>7J  by  hill  (ar.hful  wiic  Sarah.be  had  sixteen  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  ol  whom.  Abraham,  It.  was  Ijoiii  in  1674  Abra- 
ham. Jr.  was  married  Decrmlser  (1,  1  <><j<>.  lo  Rachel  Gaificld. 
Then  eldest  M>ll.  also  named  Abraham,  wa,  born  November  28. 
1700.  and  wa.  married  to  Est  tier  Cunningham  in  1720.  Daniel, 
their  eluest  child,  born  June  17.  1721.  was  llie  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  skcich.  Daniel  and  his  live  broihers  were  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotism.  The  eighth  child  of  Daniel  Gale 
was  John  Gale,  born  January  27,  1759.  He  was  martied  to  I'alty 
Marble  February  22.  17S7  They  had  seven  children,  tne  sixth  of 
whom  was  Abram  Gale,  horn  August  24,  I7<>6  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  and  when  old  enough  attended  school  three  months 
in  the  year.  When  eighteen  yearn  old  he  was  drafted  inln  the 
arinv.  and  saived  fifty  live  days  in  the  War  of  J  S 1  a.  On  the  23d 
of  August  Ins  mother  died.  The  licit  spring  he  went  to  Boston, 
arid,  after  having  saved  a  little  money,  rented  a  store  with  his 
broiher  and  went  into  the  meat  business.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. 1824  he  was  married  tn  Mis-  S.raii  Silloway,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  born  in  Itoston.  Ill  1 520,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
New  Y  ik.  svhere  he  remained  until  April  2<>.  I S 3 5 .  when  be  left 
for  ■  . hicago.  arriving  in  ihat  city  OH  the  22d  of  May.  Mrs.  Gale 
brought  a  small  so>ck  ol  mill  neiy  goods  to  Chicago  and  opened 
the  first  millinery  store  there. continuing  in  business  eighieen  years. 
The  Aral  public  land  sale  in  Chicago  occurred  June  15.  183;.  when 
every  alternate  section  of  land  of  a  strip  ten  mile*  wide,  and  ex- 
tending  from  Chicago  to  Ottawa,  was  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Gale 
having  come  to  the  West  with  a  determination  of  possessing  lnm- 
sell  of  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  land. entered  three  hundred  ami  twenty 
acres  in  the  vnuh  part  of  JcAVr-on,  boutded  on  the  socMli  by  North 
Avenue,  onthewe«t  by  Oak  Park  Avenue, on  the  north  by  Arnntage 
Avenue  and  the  Cnic.igo  iSc  I'aciric  Railroad,  ami  011  the  east  by 
Peck's  Addition  to  1  hicago.  This  tract  of  land  he  laid  out  some 
years  later  and  subdivided  into  a  town,  and  gave  ii  the  name  of 
Galewoml.  He  built  the  first  two  bnck  stores  on  Kandnlph  Street, 
finishing  them  in  1847.  Each  store  was  S'.ufo  feet  in  size  and 
f  >iir  stories  high,  the  three  upper  stories  in  each  being  used  for 
residences.  The  first  story  ol  one  of  these  was  rented  to  a  Cer- 
man  named  George  Bormann,  in  which  he  carried  on  the  drug 
business,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Gale'-  youngest  son.  William  II., 
served  his  time  as  an  apprentice.  In  1555  Mr.  Uormann  sold  out 
to  E.  O.  and  W.  II.  Gale,  who  continued  the  business  under  the 
name  of  Gale  Brothers  until  l6<*  when  William  K  liloiki  suc- 
ceeded William  H.  Gale,  and  the  business  has  since  been  contin- 
ued under  the  firm  name  of  Gale  ,V  lllocki.    On  the  51I1  of  Sep- 


tember, iSSli  his  wife  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  and 
ten  months.  He  now  lives  at  Oak  I'ark.  with  his  son.  E.  O.  Gale. 
Besides  the  two  sons  already  mentioned.  F.  O.  and  W.  H,  Gale, 


there  have  been  six  children—  <  irorgiana,  Martha  Corinna,  Corne- 
lia. Corinna  LoaifJC  Sarah  ami  Frank. 

ALBERT  WOLFE  Gll.ES.  cashier  wiih  Field,  Benedict  & 
Co.,  244  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  was  bom  in  London,  England, 
in  1838.  In  1845  his  parents  immigrated  to  Si.  Catharines.  On- 
tario, where  he  studied  engineering,  anil  was  employed  as  an  engi- 
neer up  lo  1S64.  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  was  employed  II 
the  United  States  mustering  office  at  Springfield.  In  ISM.  he 
settled  in  Chicago,  arid  has  since  been  employed  a-  an  ICCOUnl.-int, 
entering  the  employ  of  Fi  Id.  Bene  I  cl  &  Co.  111  186S.  Mr  Giles 
has  resided  a'  Oak  I'ark  since  1K76.  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Chuich  there 

JOEL  GUKI.EY,  of  M.  W.  Powell  &  Co..  roofers, was  born  al 
Alliany,  N  V.,  January  1,  1833.  In  1846  he  came  to  Chicago,  and 
was  for  a  time-  employed  in  the  Tremont  llou-e  wi'h  his  uncle. who 
was  then  conducting  the  same;  then,  for  three  years,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  wax  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Star  in  the  West 
In  1852  he  settled  again  in  Chicago  an.l  «HU  engaged  in  >he  real 
e»ta'c  business,  carrying  it  on  until,  in  1861.  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  and  for  five  yer.rs  was  employed  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office. 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  In  I Sf*A  he  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, and  gave  his  attention  tn  different  pur'iiit*  until  in  1870, 
when  he  became  associated  with  M.  W.  Powell  in  his  present  busi- 
ness. This  roofing  firm  is  the  oldest  in  this  line  in  Chicago,  the 
business  having  been  established  in  |3«3.  Mr  Gurley  has  resided 
at  Oak  Paik  since  1866.  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M„  and  is 
connected  with  the  Cicero  Chapter.  R.  A.  M„  and  Siloam  Com 
manderv.  K.  T  .  Oak  Park. 

HENRY  C.  HANSEN,  merchant,  was  born  in  Germany  Oc 
tober  8,  1S40.  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 


In  1366  he  immigrated  lo  America,  and  in  that  year  came  to  Illi- 
nois, locating  in  Chicago.  The  subject  of  I  his  sketch  was  employed 
as  a  clctk  in  mercantile  business  until  May.  1S73,  when  he  came  lo 
Oak  Park  and  engaged  in  general  merchandise  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  carries  an  extensive  stock  of  haidware,  groceries, 
etc.,  is  also  agent  for  insurance  and  ocean  steamship  lines,  and  does 
consideiablc  of  a  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Hansen  was  a  member 
of  the  Hoaid  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Cicero  for  four  years,  and 
also  served  one  year  as  Collector  of  Taxes. 

JOSEPH  II A  R  VEV,  proprietor  of  dining-room  in  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  K.  R.  depot,  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Cincinnatus.  Cortland  Co., 
N  V.,  and  came  West  in  1857. 1,  eating  at  Marengo.  III.  In  1S58 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
engaged  in  various  capacities.  In  August,  iSb2,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K.  Scith  Illinois  Infantry,  and  served  until  mustered  out 
in  May.  18(15  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  yard-master  at 
Chicago  for  the  C.  &  N.  W.  K.  R.  Co. ;  a  year  later  he  was  made 
conductor  of  a  freight  train,  and  was  also  for  some  years  conductor 
on  passenger  trams.  Since  May  23,  1SS1.  he  has  conducted  the 
dining-room  in  the  depot  of  the  company  on  Wells  Street.  Chicago. 
Mr  II arvajf  has  made  his  residence  at  Oak  Park  since  1S60. 

JAMES  II.  IIEALD,  of  William  Beye  &  Co.,  commission  mer- 
chants, was  born  111  t  hicago.  September  20,  1850.  His  father.  Alex 
II..  came  to  Chicago  in  1838,  and  is  one  i  f  the  oldest  builders  and 
contractors  in  the  cily.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered,  in  1870, 
the  office  of  the  Trea'Utcr  of  CookCounty,  and  was  employed  in  that 


as  a  clerk.  book-keeper,  etc.,  until  May,  1S33.  when  he  em 
batked  in  the  commission  business  in  company  with  William  Beye. 
Mr.  Heald  has  resided  at  Oak  Park  since  July.  1872. 

O.  W.  IIERRICK,  leal  estate  agent,  63  I.aSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, is  a  native  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  V.,  and  came  West  to 
Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1859.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
located  at  Oak  Park,  where  he  was  principal  of  schools  for  five 
years,  afler  which  he  traveled  about  five  years  for  a  publishing 
hou>e.  Mr.  Hc-rrick  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Oak 
Park,  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  the  place  April  tS,  1871.  and 
held  it  until  the  summer  of  1873,  when  he  dispoied  of  his  business. 
He  was  appointed  land  agent  of  the  U.  P.  K.  R.  Co.  at  Chicago, 
occupying  that  position  some  little  time.  He  again  emhaiked  in 
business  at  Oak  Paik  in  company  with  E.  W.  Phelps.  Selling  out 
his  interest  lo  him  sonic  months  later,  he  once  more  engaged  in 
traveling  for  a  publishing  house.  In  July,  :BSi,  he  embarked  in 
his  present  business.  Mr.  Herrick  was  fur  two  years  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Ttusleees  of  Cicero,  and  has  been  for  many  year* 
actively  identified  with  the  Congregational  Church  of  this  place. 
He  was  married  in  December,  i860,  to  Dora  F...  second  daughter 
of  Joseph  KcMlcstrings. 

HENRY  J.  HIT  FORFF,  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  wastwrn  in 
Prussia,  Germany.  February  to,  1S36,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
when  only  ten  years  of  age  of  a  watch-maker.  His  family  for  four 
generations  back  have  been  watch-makers.  In  1856  he  immigrated 
to  New  York  City,  and  there  followed  his  trade  for  one  year  as  a 
journeyman.  1  n  1857  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  two  years  cai- 
ned'on  business  as  a  watch-maker  and  jeweler,  anil  then  as  a  jour- 
neyman. In  i860  he  married  his  present  wife,  and  the  same  year 
opened  business  on  Randolph  Strict,  where  he  remained  until  one 
year  after  the  great  fire  of  Chicago.  In  April,  1873.  be  moved  to 
Oak  I'ark, and  July  23.  1S74, opened  his  present  place  of  business. 
Mr.  Hittorft  hasbeena  member  of  Cleveland  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.M., 
since  ittl,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Occidental  Consistory  of 
Chicago  since  1665. 

ELIJAH  W.  HOAR  ft.  real  estate  agent,  was  born  at  Middle- 
ough,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  September  9.  Ial2.  His  patent* 
removed  when  he  was  ver  y  young  to  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  also  assisted  his  father  in  conducting 
a  saw  mill.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  agricultuial  pursuits.  In  1843  he  moved 
to  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  engaged  a  short  lime  in  agriculture.  In 
October,  1843,  he  came  lo  Chicago,  and  in  Arnl.  1847.  moved  to 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  embarked  in  real  estate  husiness.  In  De 
cember,  list),  he  came  to  Ch  cago,  and  shortly  aftetward  settled 
in  Oak  Park.  Mr.  Hoard  owns  considerable  property  in  this  place, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  same.  He  was  for 
several  years  Truslee  of  the  town  of  Cicero,  and  for  four  years 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

NATHAN  T.  HOI.I.EY,  real  estate  agent,  was  born  at  Ellia- 
burg,  jeffervm Co.,  N.  V„  January  2,  1812,  w  here  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  for  many  years  followed  agricultural  pursuits  in  that 
county,  carrving  on  an  extensive  stock  and  dairy  farm.  Mr.  Holley 
came  10  Illinois  in  1S69.  located  in  Chicago,  and  a  year  later 
moved  to  Oak  Park.  He  devotes  his  time  to  the  maragcmet)t  of 
his  real  estate  at  this  place.  He  is  a  member  of  Oak  Park  M.  E. 
Church,  and  assisted  in  building  the  present  edifice 

HENRY  B.  HORTON.  assistant  secretary  Millers'  National 
Insurance  Company.was  born  at  Skaneateles,  N. Y.,  in  1827,  where 
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he  received  his  early  education,  and  graduated  at  W  ill.arns  Col- 
lece  in  ihe  class  ol  1847.  The  «mt  year  he  moved  lo  Mansfield, 
Ohio  and  engaged  111  the  forwarding  and  commission  business. 
In  1854  he  enlered  the  employ  o(  the  Uichmond  tire  Insurance 
Company  an  secretary  of  the  company.  filling  that  position  two 
yearn,  after  which  he  moved  10  Clinton,  lu»*.  wheie  for  two  years 
he  carried  on  a  real  estate  and  in-urance  business.  He  was  sub 
sequently  editor  of  the  Clinton  Herald  for  five  yeais.  Mr.  I  lorlon 
was  the  first  City  t  reasurer  of  Clinton,  and  al»o  served  one  term 
as  Mayor  of  that  city.  He  was  (or  mjim  years  as«stiaied  with  C. 
E.  Leonard  in  the  printing  business  and  111  186 J  the  firm  muved 
to  Chicago,  where  they  continued  the  business  under  the  style  of 
Horton  it  l^onard  up  to  1873.  when  Mr.  Ilorton  sold  nut  his  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Knight.  In  187s  Mr.  Morton  became  connected  with 
the  Millers'  National  Insurance  Company.  He  moved  to  Oak 
I'ark  in  the  spring  of  1873.  where  he  is  connected  with  the  A.  r. 
&  A.  M.  and  Siloam  Coromandcry,  K  T. 

JOSEPH  KEITLESTKINGS  was  born  in  Newton,  York- 
shire. England,  November  7.  1808.    His  father's  name  was  Will- 
iam, and  his  mother's  maiden  name  Hannah  Cundall.  Joseph 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  England,  and  was  married  theie  in 
1828  10  Miss  lletly  Willis.*  native  of  Linton.  Yorkshire,  a  village 
disliiit  from  Newton  about  one  mile.    In  England  two  children 
were  horn  lo  Mr.  and  Mis.  KcUlcstring*.    In  1832  they  moved  lo 
America,  landing  in  Baltimore,  and  going  thence  to  Cincinnati  by 
wagons.    In  Cincinnati  their  third  child  was  born.    In  the  spring 
of  1833  lhey  moved  to  the  present  site  of  Oak  I'aik.  that  being  the 
first  dry  land  lhey  found  afier  passing  through  Chicago,  where  they 
remained  only  two  days.    At  Oak  Paik  he  selected  a  claim,  which 
when  surveyed  became  the  northwest  tpiarter  of  Section  7.  Town, 
ship  39.  Range  13  east,  of  the  third  principal  meridian.    Mr.  Ket. 
tlcslnngt  in  looking  for  a  place  to  make  his  home  had  it  in  mind 
to  locate  near  George  Bickerdike.  who  had  come  from  England  in 
1831,  and  who  in  company  with  Mark  Noble,  Sr..  had  purchased 
a  saw  mill  on  the  Desplaine*  River  about  one  mile  west  of  Oak 
Park.    He  moved  into  a  log  house  near  the  mill,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Itickerdike  &  Nvbie.  and  boarded  the  hands  who 
worked  in  the  mill.    In  1S35  he  nvved  back  to  Oak  Park  and 
erected  a  small  frame  house  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  Lake 
Si  reel,  opposite  the  present  location  of  William  Steiner's  store. 
This  was  the  first  house  built  in  Oak  i'ark,    It  was  of  oak  hoards, 
which  warped  and  let  in  the  winter's  winds  with  great  freedom.  In 
■his  house,  by  force  of  circumstances,  not  from  choice,  he  kept  a 
tavern,  the  fiist  tavern  in  Oak  Park.   When  he  left  it  he  rented  it 
10  George  Scofiekl  with  the  design  of  its  being  used  for  a  tavern. 
On  the  aSth  of  April,  1S35,  he  made  entry  ol  his  land  from  the 
Government,  for  which  he  received  his  patent  March  30,  1 837, 
which  was  recorded  November  24  1 849.    From  him  the  grove  on 
this  ridge  was  originally  named  "  Kcitlcstrings's  Grove."    In  1843 
Mr.  Kettlcstrings  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived  until  Decem- 
ber, 1855.    While  in  Chicago  he  was  engaged  in  grading  a  great 
many  new  streets,  making  in  one  year  fouiteen  miles.  Afterward 
he  was  engaged  in  the  lime  business  in  company  with  Noah  Stur- 
tevant.    Afier  returning  to  Oak  Park  he  wa-  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  bis  own  real  estate,  dividing  it  up  into  lots  and  selling 
10  such  as  desired  to  buy.    Many  lots  were  purchased  hy  poor  men, 
with  whom  Mr.  Keltlestriiigs  deaU  in  a  very  considerate  and  liberal 
manner,  accommodating  them  by  wailing  when  it  was  impossible 
or  inconvenient  to  meet  iheir  payments,  and  since  his  death  none, 
aside  from  his  family,  more  sincerely  mourn  his  loss.    He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  Ihe  Oak  Park  Methodist  Church,  to  which 
he  was  always  a  liberal  contributor.    Mr.  Kettlcstrings  died  very 
suddenly  November  17.  1883.  and  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Kettle, 
strings,  who  is  eighty-one  years  old.     They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Joseph  Willis  Kettle, 
strings  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Herri.k.  Mrs.  E  J.  Worswick.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
York  and  Walter  N.  Ket tlest rings.    Of  those  who  have  died  Will, 
iatn,  the  eldest,  was  drowned  in  1S50.  and  the  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  born  in  England,  died  at  the  age  of  lourleen  of  scarlet 
fever,  together  with  two  others,  during  the  residence  of  the  family 
in  Chicago.    Mrs.  Hannah  Dunlnp.  their  third  child  and  second 
daughter,  died  suddenly  November  3.  1 883. 

WAI.  PER  N.  KETTI.ESTK  I NGS.  real  estate  agent,  was  born 
at  Chicago,  III.,  January  14, 1849,  His  father.  Joseph  Kettleslrings, 
an  old  settler  of  this  place,  returned  here  when  the  subject  ol  this 
sketch  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  Walter  N  received  his  edu- 
cation al  Ihe  schools  of  Oak  f\uk.  and  partially  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter.  He  own'  n  fine  farm  nf  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  Buone  County,  III.,  ai  d  is  quite  expensively  engaged  in 
breeding  blooded  stock.  He  also  has  considerable  property  here, 
and  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  lime  to  building  and  the  im- 
provement  of  his  real  estate. 

EDWARD  KING,  of  King  \  Lamb,  manufacturers  of  self, 
raising  Hour,  rtc.  ultice  14  Fifth  Avenue,  Chica  go,  111.,  is  a  native 
of  Hartford.  Conn,,  and  came  West  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  nine- 


teen years.  Locating  in  Chicago  in  185$,  he  was  for  a  time  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  dry  goods  busiuos:  ihen  embarked  in  retail  ding  busi- 
ness, and  was  for  three  years  »  member  of  the  firm  o(  Hahey  & 
King.  Six  months  later  he  engaged  in  groceiy  business  in  Ihe  rum 
of  King  &  Owens,  which  concirn  continued  business  for  some  two 
and  a  half  years  in  that  line,  in  1664  tbey  engaged  in  the  matin- 
failure  of  self-iaising  flour,  etc.  His  partner,  W,  II.  Owens,  sold 
out  some  >c»rs  later,  and  in  May.  1878.  Mr.  King  admitted  hn 
present  partner  lo  an  interest  in  the  concern.  1  he  subject  of  tins 
brief  sketch  has  since  lS6©  made  his  home  at  Oak  Park. 

FRED  J.  KNOTT,  born  at  Leicester,  England,  came  to  llli. 
nois  with  his  father  in  1849.  and  for  a  year  resided  in  Chicago; 
Ihen  removed  to  Elgin,  this  Mate,  where  he  was  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  grocery  trade  (his  father  being  »  leading  mer- 
chant in  this  branch  of  business),  and  acted  as  local  agent  for  vin- 
ous insurance  companies.  In  1607  he  removed  10 Oak  Park,  since 
which  lime  he  has  Wen  identified  with  insurance  interests,  holding 
responsible  positions  with  prominent  companies.  For  a  great  pur 
tion  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  empl<  y  of  William  E.  Kollo, 
manager  of  the  Guard  Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
western  depaitmenl.  147  LaSallc  Street,  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1*.  E.  Church. 

JOHN  KOHN  (relircd)  was  born  in  Hesse-Darmstadt, Ger- 
many.  Marsh  22.  |33S.  wheie  he  was  icated  on  a  farm.  In  Match. 
IS57,  he  immigrated  lo  Illinois,  locating  at  Oak  Park.  He  mi 
for  nine  months  in  the  employ  of  what  is  known  as  ihe  C  &  -V  ». 
R.  R.Co..  after  which  he  was  for  two  years  employed  at  general 
farm  work.  Early  in  1S60  he  moved  to  Elgin.  111.,  where  for  nine 
months  he  worked  in  a  hotel,  and  afterward  learned  the 1  trade  ol 
cooper.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  A.  7O1  111""™  Volunteer 
lnlanlrv,  serving  three  months.  Returning  he  again  worked  as  ■ 
cooper  in  Clintonville  for  two  years.  In  1S03  he  settled  peiraa- 
nentlyat  Oak  Park,  opening  the  Farmeis'  Home  Hotel,  which  lie 
conducted  up  to  1S72.  Mr.  Kohn  owns  a  fine  farm  in  Uu  I  age 
County,  III.,  and  considerable  real  estate  in  this  locality. 

R.  M.  LACKF.Y,  M.  D..  was  born  in  Harrison  County.  Utiio. 
December  1,  iB35.and  educated  at  Franklin  College.  New  Aiheni, 
Ohio.    He  went  to  Kansas  Territory  in  1855,  and  after  !»«'»». ■ 
year  there  during  lhat  stoimy  political  period,  came  to  Illinois  in 
1856.  locating  al  Fieeport,  where  he  studied  medicine  with  Drs. 
DePuy  &  Martin.    Afterward  he  attended  lectures  at  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago,  graduating  al  Rush  Medical  College  in  f«*ni*T 
1561.    He  entered  the  atmy  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  ol  lite  420 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infanuy  in  August,  1S61,  and  was  transleirrii 
to  the  46th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  lemu 
April  1,  1S62.    In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoteu 
surgeon  of  the  o3;h  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  «hich  was  one  w 
ihe   regiments  composing  General  Wilde.'s  famous  u''K«De  °' 
mounted  infantry.    In  1864,  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln as  one  of  the  corps  ol  siafTsurgeons  and  a-signed  toduiy  in  in* 
department  of  Arkansas  as  chief  medical  ofliceron  the  «,™»lut";.'" 
'  Salomon.    Later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  general  ""P"*'* 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  where  he  served  until  mustered  out.  Novemoer 
26.  t66«.  and  brevetted  Captain  "for  faithful  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice*."   Since  then  he  has  practiced  medicine  in  Chicago  ar,  »• 
suburbs.    He  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  Rush  Medic" '' 
lege  during  the  lecture  cour>es  of  1866  and  1867.   The  DBCWtsa 
member  of  the  Union  Veteran  Club  of  Chicago,  and  George  n. 
Thomas  Post,  ofthe  G.  A.  R.  t-i.,,f<ird 
FRED  A.  LUCE,  superintendent  of  supplies  for  the  »"""'" 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  was  born  al  North  Tisbury,  Dukes  cj.. 
Mass..  in  January.  1846.    He  moved  lo  Boston  in  i860,  whete.iv 
was  clerk  in  the  Provost  Marshal's  office.  Moth  DMnCt.  FW» 
York,  from  1862  10  1864.  after  which,  at  Indianapolis,  he  was  c. 
ployed  in  mercantile  business.    In  February,  1865.  he  F*™ 
Chicago,  and  three  months  later  wenl  to  Minnesota.  Me 
remained  there  only  n  short  lime,  returning  to  Chicago  in  renru  j. 
1B66.  and  was  employed  as  a  traveling  salesman  up  to  uei« '  • 
1S70.  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  H art loid  Fire  Insurance 
Company.     In  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed  lo  his  presc 
position.  M  r.  Luce  has  made  his  home  at  Oak  Park  since  r eoruary. 

l8*HENUY  LUMBARD.  of  Certs,  Uabwfd  ft  CsV  ■gffj*3' 
urers  and  dealers  in  brushes,  etc..  was  bom  in  Somersei.  «*"■""< 
in  1631.    Ten  years  later  his  parents  immigrated  to  rve»  J" .  j. 
and  in  1841  his  father.  Thomas  Lumha.d.  moved  to  Kendalls. <«  7- 
111.,  where  ihe  subject  of  ilils  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm.  ti ■ 
he  came  In  Ch  caqo.  and  was  for  a  lime  employed  in  an  aw 
house.    About  1854  he  embarked  in  the  manufacture  Of  WW 
etc  ,  in  the  firm  of  Ge.ls.  Lumbard  &  Co.    This  firm  was  hurw 
out  in  the  great  fire  ol  1S71,  but  immediately  resumed,  anil  n  > 
an  extensive  bu-iness    Mr.  Lumbard  takes  full  charge  ol  the 
lory,  where  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands  are  employe  ■ 
has  made  bis  home  at  Oak  Park  since  October.  »»JI.  „_,.,. 
EDSON  W.  L\  MAN.  of  E.  W.  Lyman  S  Co..  i»»W*« 
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agents,  154  I-aSalle Street. Chicago,  wasborninCattaraugusCounty, 
N.  V.,  in  1S43.  In  1S57  his  people  moved  to  Wlwe-idcs  County. 
111.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm.  Early  in  1S63  he  entitled  in 
Company  1. 75th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Per- 
ryville,  k.y..  he  was  shot  by  a  ntimiie  ball  in  the  left  arm.  winch  latter 
was  afterward  taken  (iff,  and  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  this 
disability  in  the  year  1863.  He  then  Iwgan  the  study  of  law,  grad- 
uating in  the  law  department  at  Ann  Arbur  University.  Michigan, 
in  1865,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  at  Ottawa.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Harding  &  I.yrain,  at  I'ontiac,  III.,  for  a  little  over  one  year.  In 
1S67  he  embarked  in  insurance  business.  Karly  in  1875  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  became  associated  wilh  II.  J. Straight,  the  firm 
carrying  on  a  large  business  in  fire  insurance  up  10  May  1,  1S33. 
when  they  dissolved,  and  Mr.  l.ynian  joined  H.  W.  Rice  in  estab- 
lishing the  present  firm  Mr  Lyman  is  also  general  western  a^ent 
of  the  New  York  Alliance,  which  position  he  has  tilled  since  August, 
1579  He  has  resided  at  Oak  I'ark  since  the  spring  of  1S75  ;  was 
one  of  the  organiters  of  the  Oak  Park  Library  Association,  and  is 
still  a  member  of  that  institution. 

WILLIAM  J.  McDONALD.  with  A.  L  Tucker,  commission 
merchant,  was  born  in  Chicago  August  27,  1B60.  His  father.  A.  R. 
McDonald,  came  to  Chicago  in  1845.  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  in  1870.  The  suhjixt  of  this  sketch  began  business  life  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  as  a  clerk  in  mercantile  business.  Since  May, 
1878.  he  ha<  been  employed  wilh  A.  I„  Tucker  as  book-keeper.  In 
October.  isSo,  he  moved  to  Oak  Park,  where  he  has  recently  built 
a  very  nice  residence.  November  2.  lSSa,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mamie,  daughter  of  W,  H.  Kerkhoff. 

RICHARD  METTE.  dealer  in  hardware,  tinware,  stoves, 
e:c.  was  born  in  Itei lin.  Germany.  August  22,  lS$5,and  in  1867 
his  parents  immigrated  to  America.  They  resided  fur  a  short  time 
in  I-ake  County.  Ind..  then  located  in  Chicago,  where  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  learned  the  trade  of  tinner,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship of  two  years,  after  which  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
some  two  yea  is.  He  came  to  Oak  Park  April  15.  IB70.,  and 
opened  a  small  shop  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  as  a  tinner, 
repairer,  etc.  He  has  gradually  added  to  his  business,  until  he 
now  carries  a  fine  stock  of  hardware,  stoves,  etc..  and  is  doing  the 
principal  trade  in  his  line  in  this  place. 

W.  II.  MILLARD,  of  W.  II.  Millard  &  Co..  manufacturers 
of  center  tables,  59  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Union, 
Mcllenry  Co..  Ill,  in  1857.  and  twelve  years  later  his  parents 
moved  to  North  Adams,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. In  1878  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  was  employed  at  Chicago 
in  mercantile  business  as  a  book-keeper.  On  January  I.  iSSj.  he 
joined  his  father  in  this  business.  The  firm  do  rintie  a  large  busi- 
ness in  their  line,  employing  in  the  manu'acmring  depart ment some 
fifteen  men.  Mr.  Millard  has  resided  at  Oak  Park  since  November, 

1 3  70. 

CHRIST  MILLER,  of  Miller  Urns.,  dealers  in  meats,  ice.  etc., 
was  birr,  in  Schlrswig,  Germany,  December  23.  1 845.  where  he 
learned  ihe  butcher  business,  lie  also  served  four  years  in  the 
Geiman  Army,  paiticipating  in  the  Franco-German  War.  In  1872 
he  immigrated  to  Chicago,  III.,  was  fur  a  year  employed  in  a  meat 
market,  then  moved  to  Oak  Paik  and  joined  his  brother  Peter  Mil- 
ler, who  establish,  d  a  mrat  market  here  in  1S71.  They  have  ex- 
tensive ic-  houses  ami  do  a  large  business  in  meats,  vegetables,  etc. 

PETER  H.  MILLER,  ol  Miller  llros..  proprietors  of  meat 
market,  was  liorn  in  North  Germany  in  1844.  and  there  was  em- 
ploy d  fur  some  years  in  a  meat  market.  In  lS'i?  he  immigmttd 
to  Illinois,  locating  at  Chicago,  and  worked  in  a  meat  market. 
Two  yrars  lairr  he  went  to  California  and  carried  on  business  in 
the  sime  line  at  San  Francisco.  Early  in  1872  he  returned  and  set, 
lied  at  Oak  Park,  andengaged  in  his  pie«em  business,  in  which  he 
was  s  ibsequentlv  j  nned  bv  his  brother  Christian. 

MORGAN  It  MILLS,  printer.  6r>  Dcarlsorn  Street,  Chicago, 
was  hr>rn  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  V.,  in  1829  His  father  died  in  1841. 
and  lus  moihrr  removed  suon  afterward  to  Detroit,  Mich  ,  where 
Morgan  learned  the  trade  of  printer.  In  1845  he  look  employment 
on  the  lake  steamers  as  a  clerk,  on  account  of  his  health,  and  a 
year  later  came  to  Chicago,  following  his  trade  as  a  compositor. 
In  1853  he  toot;  charge  of  the  Saginaw  Times,  at  Sjginaw,  Mich., 
hut  returned  to  Chicago  in  a  few  months.  In  1856  he  moved  to 
A  l-gati.  Mich.,  and  established  the  Allegan  Journal,  but  disposed 
of  it  three  months  later,  and  again  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer 
in  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  in  1 3f> I  general  agent  of  Ihe  Fire 
&  Tornado  Insurance  Company  for  the  States  Of  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  which  position  he  filled  for  nine  mon'hs,  after  which 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  printer.  In  1865  he  became  asso- 
ciated wilh  the  Freeport  Journal,  at  Frceport,  III.,  but  on  selling 
out  his  interest,  nine  months  later,  he  again  woiked  at  hi'  trade  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Mdls  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  printing  office 
of  Culver.  Page.  Iloyne  st  Co  .  in  1S66.  remaining  in  their  employ 
up  to  the  spring  of  1S72,  and  was  then  employed  in  the  same  capa- 


city by  Knight  &  Leonard  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  was  for  a 
year  in  partnership  with  P.  L.  Haiiscom.  conducting  a  priming 
office,  afier  which  he  wes  foreman  for  Cameron,  Amlietg  &  Co.. 
publishers.  In  April,  1S82,  he  became  associated  with  Almon 
Chapman,  whose  interest  he  has  since  purchased,  and  established 
the  present  tusiness,  Mr.  Mills  has  resided  at  Oak  Park  since 
April.  1S73.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Oak  Park.  I.  O.  O.  F., 
No.  (145,  and  was  the  fiist  Noble  Gland  of  that  Lodge. 

MILTON  C  HI  LF.S,  real  estate  dealer,  is  a  native  of  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  V.  He  came  lo  Illinois  in  1S52  and  located  in  Du 
Page  County,  where  he  followed  agricultural  puisuits.  In  1S5B  he 
moved  to  Oak  Paik,  and  has  since  been  mainly  engaged  in  attend- 
ing to  his  real  estate  interests.  Mr.  Niles  is  the  inventor  of  the 
"  Niles  Lock."  on  winch  he  has  several  patcnis.  manufactured 
laigely  by  the  Union  ltrass  and  the  Chicago  Hardware  Manufact- 
uring companies,  in  the  last  of  w  hich  concerns  he  i*  a  stockholder. 
Mr.  Ndes  was  elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Ciceto  in  1859, 
serving  byre-election  until  :S(i.j.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  in  the  county  board  during  the  war.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  public  schools  of  Oak  Park,  he  took  a  personal 
and  official  part,  and  some  cf  the  results  of  the  policy  then  intro- 
duced may  be  seen  in  the  present  high  standing  of  the  schools  of 
that  place. 

WILLIAM  IL  OWENS,  manufact  urcr  and  dealer  in  prepared 
flour,  office  223  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Kayn- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  1S3B.  A  year  later  his  faiher  moved  to  Illinois, 
settling  first  in  Delavan,  T;«well  County,  and  in  1S44  moved  to 
Chicago.  The  subject  of  this  skeich  began  business  life  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  as  clerk  in  a  grocery,  following  thai  occupation  two 
years,  then  as  a  book-keeper  until  1862.  wTien  he  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  in  company  with  E.  King.  They  shortly 
afterward  added  a  slock  of  grocenrs,  and  in  1864  they  engaged  in 
the  Hour  business.  In  1875  the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.Owcnswas 
for  a  short  lime  engaged  in  the  grocery  businrss.  In  1877  he 
established  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  his  ai  rated  flour  and 
buckwheat,  in  which  he  has  a  laige  and  growing  trade.  Mr. Owens 
has  made  his  residence  in  Oak  Park  since  the  summer  of  1871, 

ORIN  PEAK,  M.  D  .  was  horn  in  llelhcl.  Windsor  Co.  Vt„ 
March  22,  1826.  In  182.)  his  parents  came  In  Delaware,  Ohio. 
From  the  autumn  of  184''  to  Janumy.  1851,  he  was  engaged  as 
teacher  among  the  Choctaws.  west  of  Arkansas.  Commencing  the 
study  of  medicine  in  Louisville.  Kv..  early  in  1851,  he  graduated 
at  Michigan  University  in  March,  1S54.  and  in  September  of  that 
year  commenced  the  practice  ol  his  profession  in  Jefferson.  Cook 
County.  From  January,  1S55.  to  July,  1857,  he  filled  the  office  of 
county  physician.  October  I.  18/u!  the  Doctor  removed  to  Racine, 
Wis.  In  January.  l8fi3.  he  was  appointed  assisianl  surgeon  of  the 
20th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  August,  1S64.  was  pro- 
moted to  surgeon.  Afler  the  war  he  continued  to  practice  in  Oak 
Park  until,  in  September.  1S73.  at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to 
reliniuish  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  in  conscrjuerce  of  an 
injuiy  he  sustained  in  being  thrown  from  Ins  bugcy.  Since  this 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  his  drug  store, 
which  he  opened  in  1S7!. 

ALONZO  W.  PEHI'.LES.  of  A.  W.  &  S.  E.  Pebbles,  painters 
and  dealers  in  paints,  oils,  wall-paper,  etc.,  >  a  native  of  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  reared  in  Heaver  Dam,  Wis-,  where  his 
parents  removed  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  there  he  learned  the 
trade  of  painter.  He  came  to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  tweniy-four 
years,  locating  at  Oak  Paik  in  1SO6.  He  was  for  several  years  in 
the  employ  or  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  K.  Co.  as  a  painter  in  the  car 
shops.  In  1860  he  established  himself  in  business  at  this  place  in 
company  with  William  Patterson,  who  retired  from  the  firm  in 
1871.  A  year  later  S.  F.  Pebbles  was  admitted  to  partnetship.  and 
thev  have  continued  <he  business  together  ever  since.  1  hey  arc 
both  practical  men  in  their  line.  S.  E.  Pebbles  came  to  Oak  Paik 
in  1S65.  and  was  also  for  some  years  in  the  shops  of  llic  C.  &  N. 
W.  K.  R.  Co.  The  firm  do  a  large  business,  giving  emp'nymenl 
to  some  thitly  men.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  member  of 
Harlem  Lodge,  No.  540.  A.  F.  »*i  A.  M.  at  this  place,  and  also  be 
longs  lo  Cicero  Chapter  at  Austin,  lie  was  elected  Tax  Collector 
for  the  town  of  Cicero  in  1883. 

EDWIN  W.  PH  ELI'S,  merchant,  was  horn  in  Hnrtford  County. 
Conn..  March  8.  1S83.  He  w  as  for  several  years  employed  in  busi- 
ness as  a  clerk,  and  in  1S55,  moved  lo  Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wi«.. 
where  he  engaged  in  ageneral  merihandise  business.  In  the  spring 
of  1873  he  came  to  Illinois,  located  at  Oak  Park,  and  engaged  in  the 
groceiy  business.  In  October,  1S73  he  w as  appointed  Postmaster 
at  this  place,  and  has  held  the  offirf  since  w  ith  the  exception  of  ore 
year,  being  absent  during  1S74.  Mr  Phelps  is  the  most  extensive 
merchant  at  Oak  Paik. 

E.  C.  PORTER,  book  keeper  for  Steele  &  Price,  manufacturers 
of  perfumes,  etc..  1 10  Randolph  Street.  Chicago  is  a  native  of  Os. 
wego  Countv.  N.  Y.  He  came  West  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
located  in  1S60  at  Waukegan,  111.,  where  he  was  for  ten  years  em- 
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the  stewards  ol  the  M.  E.  Church  al  Oak  Park,  and  also  a  raerobcr 
of  the  Oak  Park  Temperance  Alliance. 

JOHN  RANKIN,  ol  John  Rankin  &  Co..  grain  dealers,  was 
bom  in  Lanark  County,  Gotland,  in  1S2S,  where  he  was  for  sev. 
cral  years  employed  in  mercantile  business.  He  immigrated  to 
America  in  1849,  locating  in  Chicago.  Kor  many  years  he  was 
engiged  in  the  auction  and  commission  business.  About  1663  he 
embarked  in  the  crockrry  business  in  the  lirm  of  Licbcnslcin  &  Co., 
which  firm  continued  up  to  1874.  when,  in  1375,  lie  encaged  in 
his  present  busines*.  Mr.  Kankin  has  resided  at  Oak  Paik  since 
the  spring  of  1 88 1. 

ED  K.  ROBHINS.  manufacturer  of  harness  trimming*,  etc.. 
was  born  in  New  York  City  June  20,  t8t6.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  harness-maker  111  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  -erved  four 
yean  as  an  apprentice  and  worked  »ix  years  as  a  jnurneyman.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  carriage  building  and  harness-making  In  Law. 
rtnee  County,  Ohio,  two  years,  Evansvdle,  Ind.,  two  years,  and 
was  for  a  short  time  in  merchandise  business  at  Montrose.  Iowa, 
Returning  to  Connecticut  he  followed  his  trade  at  Wethersfield  for 
some  five  or  six  years,  after  which  he  again  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing business.  Mr.  Rnblnrvs  cainc  to  Chicago  in  July,  1872. 
and  in  September  settled  in  Oak  Park,  shortly  afterward  engaging 
in  hit  present  business.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  removed  his 
place  of  residence  to  Ridgcland.  where  he  still  resides.  He  has 
quite  a  good  business  at  Oak  Park.  Mr.  Robhins  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  in  May,  18S0,  and  resigned  the  office  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1SS3. 

JOSEPH  A.  RU  EFF,  with  the  Western  Bank  Note  and  Engrav- 
ing  Company,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  learned  the  pro- 
fession of  engraver.  In  1S60  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade-  He  enlisted  during  the  early  pari 
of  the  war,  in  Company  C,  7.1th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
At  the  retreat  of  McClellan  from  Richmond  he  was  severely 
wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  held  four  weeks.  In  September,  1862, 
he  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  In  the  following 
December  he  re-en  listed  in  ihe  10th  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry, 
serving  until  September.  1865.  After  the  war  he  followed  his  pro- 
fession at  Meriden,  Conn.,  until  1869,  then  in  Ho, ion,  Mass.,  and 
in  1874  he  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company.  In  May,  18S1,  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago, making  his  residence  at  Oak  Park  since  May,  1883.  Mr. 
Rueff  ma  member  ol  Kilpatrick  Post.O.  A  R.,  No,  276.  Austin,  HI. 

CHRISTIAN  SCH  LUND,  of  Schlund  Bro,.,  dealeis  in  meals, 
ice.  etc.,  was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1829,  where  he  was  for  some  years 
employed  in  meat  markets,  etc.  In  he  immigrated  to  Illinois, 
locating  for  a  short  time  at  Galena,  where  he  was  employed  in 
butcher  business,  also  for  ahoul  a  year  in  Waukegan,  and  for  some 
time  assisted  his  father  in  farming  in  that  locality.  Moving  to  St. 
Joe,  Mo  ,  he  was  engaged  in  the  butcher  business  and  conducting  a 
meat  market  up  to  1801,  when  he  went  to  Council  Bluffs.  Iuwa, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  same  capacity  for  two  years, and  was  also 
for  some  months  engaged  in  selling  meals,  elc,  in  mining  camps, 
etc,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  October,  1863,  he  came  to  Oak 
Park  and  at  once  engaged  in  the  business,  admitting  his  brother, 
Joseph  Schlund,  as  a  partner  In  18(15. 

WILLIAM  C.  SCHMlDT.contractorandbuilder.wasboniat 
Saxon.  Germany,  December  12,  1852,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853  his 
father.  Christian  Schmidt,  moved  to  Cook  County,  III.,  lucating  In 
the  Township  ol  Proviso,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricnlturat  pur- 
suits, and  eleven  years  later  came  to  Oak  Park.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  learned  the  carpenter  trade  in  Chicago,  serving  an  appien- 
ticeship  of  some  four  years,  since  which  time  he  has  followed  it  as 
a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  for  some  years  past  has  done  quite  a 
business  as  a  contractor  and  liuilder.  He  employs  during  the  build, 
ing  season  some  twelve  to  fifteen  men. 

CARL  SCHROEDF.K,  dealer  in  coal  and  wood,  was  horn  at 
Mecklenburg.  Prussia,  August  24.  lS32,and  immigrated  to  Illinois  in 
1856.  Locating  at  Oak  Park,  he  was  for  sin  years  employed  in 
various  capacities;  then  moved  to  Shelby  County,  this  Stale,  where 
for  three  and  one-half  year*  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits. 
Returning  to  Oak  Park  he  engaged  in  teaming,  etc.,  and  in  1872 
embarked  In  ihe  enal  and  wood  husiness,  Mr.  Schroeder  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  this  place,  and  his  family  of  six  children  were 
all  born  here. 

CHARLES  E.  SIMMONS,  land  commissioner  Chicago  ft 
North- Western  Railroad '"umpany.  Chicago,  is  a  naiive  of  Lake 
County.  HI.,  and  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Chicago  in  November.  |S63  He  was  employed  in  an  abstract  office 
up  to  December,  1872.  when  he  engaged  in  ihe  business  of  abstract 
making  m  the  firm  ol  Handy  .V  Simmons,  and  severe  I  his  cornice  ion 
with  that  firm  in  September,  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  assist 


cut  land  commissioner  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  k.  K.Co.  On  July  I, 
1876.  he  was  appointed  commissioner.  Mr.  Simmons  bat  made  his 
residence  at  Oak  folk  since  the  fiiM  of  May.  i8;8. 

HENRY  It.  SPOON ER.  salesman  with  Hibbard,  Spencer, 
Bartlett  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware,  was  born  at  Kent,  Conn.  He 
came  to  Chicago  in  April.  1872,  and  soon  enlered  the  employ  of 
the  above  firm.  He  has  for  the  past  four  years  filled  the  position 
of  city  salesman.  Mr.  Spuoner  has  resided  at  Kidgelruid  siiice 
March  20.  1873.  and  is  one  ol  the  organizers  and  trustees  of  Ihe 
Congregational  society  of  that  place. 

E.  D.  L.  SWEET,  general  agent  of  the  Guarantee  Company 
ol  North  .America,  was  Iwrn  in  Bioome  County.  N.  V.,  in  1814.  and 
came  west  to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1830.  His  parents  located 
at  Jacksonville,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  In  1840 
he  began  business  life  as  a  telegraph  operator  al  Kushvdte,  111.,  in 
the  services  of  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi  Telegraph  Companyand  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  that  company  in  1853.  with  beauV.uar. 
ters  first  at  Galena,  and  in  1856  al  Chicago,  remaining  in  that  |»si- 
lion  until  1668,  when  ihe  lines  were  leased  to  Ihe  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.and  for  a  year  continued  in  the  employ  0 1  that 
company  in  some  capcity,  when  he  resigned,  and  during  the  yeir 
fullowing  accepled  ihe  position  of  general  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
St  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  \  oik  City. 
In  1874  he  was  elecicd  vice-president  of  ihe  company,  and  retiring  to 
Chicago  in  1675,  dis-olved  his  connexion  wilh  the  company  in  Jan- 
uary.  1876.  From  1876  to  1881  Mr.  Sweet  managed  a  special  sys- 
tem of  wires  connecting  the  principal  Boards  of  1  rade-in  this 
country— with  Chicago.  In  the  latter  pail  of  18S1  lie  organized  1 
Branch  or  Local  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Guarantee  Company  of 
North  America,  al  Chicago,  anil  became  resident  secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sweet  was  one  of  the  WBMIM 
trustees  of  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  property,  known  as  Farwcll  Hall,  tor 
about  three  years,  from  April.  1866,  to  1869.  and  duiing  a  portion 
of  that  time  secretary  of  the  board.  He  has  resided  at  Oak  I  atk 
since  May.  iSSl.  .  ,, 

A,  C.  TERRY,  importer  and  jobber  of  lace*,  buttons,  HMr* 
chiefs,  lace  curtains,  etc..  183  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  was  born  in 
llatavia.  New  York,  in  lS45«»l  <»oved  to  Rochester  early  m  1603, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  book-keeper  in  mercantile  business.  In 
the  vear  1S67  he  came  West  to  Chicago  and  embarked  M  the  hard- 
ware business  in  firm  of  lliintnall,  Terry  A  Belden  ;  the  lallerwuh. 
drew  seven  years  later,  and  the  two  remaining  partners  coniinoeo 
the  business  under  style  of  Brintnall  &  Terry.  They  were  burned 
out  in  the  great  fire  of  October.  1S71.  but  immediately  resumed. 
In  1877  Mr.  Terry  sold  nut  his  interest  and  subsequeullycontractrd 
for  the  labor  at  the  House  of  Correction  of  the  city  of  Chicaco, 
which  labor  he  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. ,111  wiiicn 
capacity  he  was  engaged  some  five  years.  He  established  Bis 
present  business  in  January.  1882.  and  is  an  extensive  importer  01 
laces,  novelties,  etc.  Mr.  Terry  ha.  resided  at  Oak  Park  since 
1872.  He  was  one  of  the  organiiers  of  the  Oak  lark  WDIK7 
Association  and  took  an  active  part  in  raising  the  funds  lor 
establishing  the  present  library.  ,c    .  . 

WILLIAM  TODD.  merchandUe  broker,  is  a  native  of  Scotlar-d 
and  in  1850  immigrated  to  New  Jersey.  For  five  years  he  was  » 
jeweler  by  profession.  In  1857  he  moved  to  Memphis,  term., 
where  he  followed  the  same  business  until  the  outbreak  ol  tne  war 
when  he  came  Noith  and  enlisted  in  Company  K,  8th  New  J e rsey 
Infantry.  He  was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  and  In  the  following 
spring  promoted  to  Capiain  of  Company  G.  He  J**™*" 
several  severe  wonnds,  and  was  compelled  on  account  ol  mem  10 
resign  in  August.  1862.  After  leaving  the  army  he  followed  ms 
trade  for  a  year,  then  was  employed  as  a  traveling  salesman,  fw 
came  to  Chicago  in  1S66,  repiesenting  Num*on  &  Sons,  ol  Mii'- 
more.  dealers  in  canned  goods.  In  1867  »'*  engaged  in  h«»inea ,» 
a  merchandise  broker.     Mr.  Todd  has  resided  in  Oak  1  aik  since 

'  'jOHN  W.  TOPE,  M.  n„  was  bom  at  New  Philadelphia.  Tus- 
carawas Co.,  Ohio,  November  10.  1845.  He  enlisted  Nnverobci  3- 
iSfil.  in  Company  1. 30th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  ■<»• 
years.  He  gave  hisattention  to  the  study  of  med,cin'1n1h?n,<i"', 
young,  and  in  1867  came  to  Illinois  to  attend  Rush  Medical »- »<- 
lege,  at  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1S60.  Alter  his  pauu*. 
tion  he  was,  in  Febiuary.  1S00.  appointed  one  of  the  resident  pny_i- 
cians  of  Ihe  Cook  County  Hnspilal.  Chicago,  winch  nosi  ion  in- 
filled for  eighteen  months  After  his  term  of  service  in  the  no>- 
pital  bad  expired  be  was  appointed  supeiintendenl  of  Cook  Cuum 
1     -      -  1      -L-  «r  ;,  m>  four  yrars. 


manderv.  No.  «4-  K.  T..  of  Oak  Park.  .  . 

TROOST  BROS  ,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  marble,  eii. 
Thrs  hrm  is  composed  ol  Frank  and  Henry  Troost.  They  arenawc 
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of  Belgium,  where  they  both  learned  the  trade  of  marble  cu'ter*. 
In  :So6they  immigrated  to  Chicago,  111.,  worked  at  their  trade  up  to 
1S73,  and  then  engaged  in  busmen  on  their  own  account.  In  1873 
they  moved  the  Chicago  business  to  this  locality  opposite  the  Wald. 
hrim  Cemetery,  and  in  1S74  opened  a  branch  establishment  oppo- 
site the  Concordia  Cemetery.  They  are  both  practical  and  artistic 
marble  cutlers.  Frank  manages  the  Concordia  works,  and  his 
brother  the  Waldheim  works.  They  employ  twelve  men  in  both 
places.  # 

W.  F.  VAN  BERC.EN,  ticket  auditor  C.  &  N,  W.  H.  R.Co., 
Chic»go,  is  a  native  ol  Troy.  N.  V.,  where  he  was  born  in  1841) 
He  came  West  with  his  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1355,  residn  g 
with  them  in  Madison.  In  1863  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  two  year- 
later  entered  the  employ  of  the  C.  Jv  N.  W.  K.  K.  Co.  as  oftiie  >>oy  ; 
a  year  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  auditor's  office. 
In  1871  he  was  promoted  to  clcik  in  the  general  ticket  office,  in 
1874  was  made  chief  clerk,  and  in  January,  l85l,  was  appointed 
lickel  auditor.  Mr.  Van  Bergen  has  made'hi*  home  at  Oak  I'ark 
since  the  spring  of  1S67.  He  is  a  menibcrof  the  Oak  1'aik  Libraiy 
Association,  anil  has  been  secretary  of  it  since  October.  1SS2. 

CARLOS  J.  WARD,  attorney' at  law.  office  S4  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  was  born  in  Oxford.  Henry  Co,  III.  lie  was  educated 
at  Knox  College,  C.alesburg.  III.,  and  graduated  in  the  class  <  f  l98o. 
after  which  be  -tudicd  law  at  the  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago, 
graduating  in  the  summer  of  1882.  In  (he  spring  of  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Knox  College,  Calesburg.  Mr. 
Ward  came  to  Oak  I'ark  in  August.  i58o,  and  has  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  m  nee  June,  laB*.  He  is  an  aclive  member  of  Oak  Paik 
Baptist  Church,  and  is  superintendent  of  the  Sabbalh-school. 

REV.  II.  D.  L.  WEBSTER,  pa-tor  of  the  Universalis!  Church, 
was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  V..  in  1834.  In  1846  he  became 
connected  with  the  universalis!  Church  through  letters  of  fellow, 
ship  at  Royallon,  Ohio.  In  X.84S  he  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman 
at  Columbus,  after  which  he  was  in  charge  of  churches  at  Zanes- 
vi lie  and  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  Warren,  Mass.,  remaining  at  each 
place  two  years.  He  then  moved  to  Llkhurn,  Wis.,  where  he  had 
charge  ol  the  Universalis!  Church  for  eight  years;  subsequently  at 
Springfield  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  five  years,  and  at  Little 
Kails,  N.  V.,  forlwi  and  a  half  years.  Mr.  Webster  then  came 
West  again  to  Wisconsin  and  for  seven  years  labored  in  the  Church 
at  Neenah.and  during  three  yearsof  that  period  he  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Neenah  Gazette.  He  came  to  I  llinois  in  October, 
1 33 1.  located  at  Oak  Paik  and  entered  upon  his  present  duties. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ma*nnic  fraternity  since  1848,  and 
i«  Prelate  of  Srloam  Commandery,  K.  T..  at  Oak  Park. 

CHARLES  A.  WELCH,  ol  Porter*  Welch,  dealers  in  wool, 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  Febiuary.  1S51,  ami  after  reaching  the  age 
of  manhood,  was  for  some  five  years  employed  in  the  stationery 
business.  In  1375  he  became  associated  with  P.  C.  Porter,  anden- 
KHjed  in  his  present  business.  The  firm  do  a  targe  business  in 
wool  pulling,  employing  at  their  factory  some  forty  men.  Mr. 
Welch  has  residedat  Oak  Park  since  1870.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  ihe  Universalis!  Church,  Oak  Park,  and  has  for  four  years 
been  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Universalis!  society. 

FRED  C.  WOI.COTT,  of  Slcwarl  &  Wolcoit,  commission 
merchants,  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  June,  1S35,  and 
three  years  later  his  parents  moved  to  Portage  County.  Ohio,  where 
he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage  ironer,  following  that  occupation 
until  about  1S60,  when  he  moved  to  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  and 
there  embarked  in  business  asan  extensive  (ruit  grower,  carrying  it 
on  for  some  three  years.  He  was  also  for  two  years  engaged  in 
business  at  St.  [oseph.  Mich.,  as  photographer.  In  1S06  he  moved 
to Coldwaler.  and  was  employed  at  his  trade  up  to  1 368.  when  he 
came  to  Chicago.  For  Tour  years  he  was  employed  as  a  salesman 
in  commission  business,  after  which  he  became  associated  with 
Charles  A.  Stewart,  and  established  their  present  business.  Mr. 
Wolcoit  moved  to  Oak  Parkin  November,  1879. 

OLIVER  C.  WOI.COTT,  painter  and  paper  hanger,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  in  1B44,  and  there  servrd  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  year*  to  the  painting  business.  In  1S61  he  immigrated 
10  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  commenced  in  business  as  a  practical 
p.vnier  and  paper  hanger.  In  1875  he  moved  10  River  Forest,  and 
worked  as  a  painter  in  Chicago.  In  May,  iSBi.  he  moved  to  Oak 
Park  and  established  himsell  in  this  business.  He  carries  a  small 
stock  of  paints,  paper,  etc.,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  do- 
ing  good  work. 

THOMAS  J.  WORSWICK,  farmer,  was  born  at  Providence, 
K.  I.,  April  11,  1S41.  and  nine  years  later  his  father,  James  Wars- 
wick,  moved  to  Harlem.  Cook  Co.,  III.,  where  the  subject  of  ibis 
sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm.  Mr.  Worswick  is  iiuite  >Kn  extensive 
land-owner  and  is  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  besides 
which  he  gives  considerable  attention  to  carpenter  work  and  build- 
ing. He  has  resided  in  this  nciehhorhnod  since  1850.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1 867  and  I S'-8  when  h-  resided  in  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Worswick  was  married  at  Oak  Paik.  December  s6,  [864.  to 
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Jane  Elizibeth,  third  daughter  of  Joseph  Kelllesirings,  the  earliest 
settler  at  this  place. 

ROBERT  S.  WORT  H I NGTON.  sec  ret  a- v  of  the  Board  of 
Real  Estate  Managers  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  was  born  in  Albany. 
N.  Y..  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1855  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
O.k  Paik  since  1877. 

CENTRAL  I'ARK. 

This  village  comprises  the  south  half  of  Section  10, 
Township  39,  Range  13.  It  is  the  result  of  the  location 
of  the  car  shop*  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Rail- 
way near  its  present  site  in  1873.  The  plat  was  made 
by  the  West  Chicago  Land  Company,  and  it  is  called 
the  West  Chicago  Land  Company's  subdivision.  This 
company  built,  in  the  summer  of  the  first  houses 

in  the  village  proper,  though  there  were  at  the  time  the 
plat  was  matle,  a  few  shanties  anil  farm  houses,  some  of 
which  had  been  built  for  twenty  years.  The  first  store 
was  litiilt  here  by  IV.  W.  Wilcox  in  1 S73.  near  the  corner 
of  West  Lake  and  Forty-second  streets.  This  was  a 
grocery.  The  second  was  a  drugstore,  built  in  1874. 
by  Hunt  sV  Hldridge  on  Lake  Street,  near  Wilcox's 
store.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  grocery  stores 
in  the  village,  two  drug  stores,  two  dry  goods  stores, 
two  clothing  stores,  one  millinery  store,  one  blacksmith 
shop,  six  saloons  and  live  large  boarding-houses.  There 
arc  nearly  two  thousand  people  in  the  village,  most  of 
the  heads  of  families  being  employed  in  the  car  shops. 

The  Tilton  school-house  was  erected  in  1874.  It  is 
a  three-storv-atul-basetnent  brick  building,  containing 
twelve  large  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  G.  W. 
Tilton,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
of  the  Chicago  ck  Ninth-Western  Railway.  Previous 
to  its  erection  school  had  been  taught  in  the  district 
school-house  by  Rolla  Pearsall  since  i860,  and  after  its 
completion  Mr.  Pearsall  taught  in  tt  as  principal  from 
the  fall  of  1874  to  the  summer  of  1876.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  R.  C.  Smyres,  who  taught  until  the  spring  of 
1 87 7,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  who 
remained  until  the  summer  of  1878.  Miss  Virginia 
Say  res  then  was  principal  of  the  school  until  the  fall  of 

1882,  when  Miss  Cuckoo  became  principal  and 
remained  until  July,  18S3.  The  present  incumbent, 
Edwin  E.  McCarthy,  became  principal  in  the  fall  of 

1883.  His  assistants  arc  Miss  Annie  E.  Carter.  Miss 
C.  L.  Haskins,  Miss  Ida  M.  Butts,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Mooney.  Miss  Mary  McC.rath,  Miss  Erin  C.  Hanrohan, 
and  Miss  Eugenia  Crosby.  The  school-house  stands 
on  the  corner  of  West  I  like  and  Forty-fourth  streets. 
The  children  living  cast  of  Forty-eighth  Street  in  More- 
land  attend  here,  while  those  living  west  of  this  street 
attend  the  Amerson  School. 

Central  Park  Lodge,  No.  284,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  was  or- 
ganized  in  July,  18S3,  their  constitution  and  by  laws 
being  adopted  on  the  '17th  of  that  month  and  approved 
August  4?  There  were  thirty-two  charter  members, 
among  them  J.  B.  Sage,  J.  Hi  Crttchett,  W  illiam  Bar- 
clay, \.  D.  Coburn,  H.  E.  Kingsland.  Daniel  Cruse, 
Frank  Bullock,  William  Hawkes,  Thomas  Preston,  Jr., 
William  Amerson,  Erick  Eriekson  and  Thomas  J. 
Rogers.  The  objects  of  the  Order  are  to  unite  frater- 
nallv  all  acceptable  men  for  common  good  and  protec- 
tion; to  stimulate  mental  and  moral  culture;  to  encourage 
useful  industry;  to  render  mutual  aid  and  assistance  to 
each  other  in  adversity,  and  to  protect  each  member's 
familv  from  want  when  he  dies,  by  securing  a  mortuary 
benefit  of  $-\ooo  at  its  actual  cost.  The  present  offi- 
cers are  E.  J.  Ellis.  P.  M.  W.;  W  illiam  Hawkes,  M.  \\.: 
George  W.  Tucker,  overseer;  Thomas  Preston.  Jr.,  forc- 
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man;  George  D.  Boone,  recorder;  Frank  Bullock,  finan- 
cier, and  Daniel  Cruse,  receiver. 

The  post-office  at  Central  Park  was  established  in 
1874,  with  W.  \V.  Wilcox  first  Postmaster,  who  held  the 
office  one  year.  Charles  Hunt,  the  dniRoist,  was  then 
appointed  and  held  the  office  until  he  died  in  18S3. 
The  present  incumbent,  Edward  Mallorv,  was  then  ap- 
pointed. 

Religious.— A  Baptist  Sunday-school  was  started  here 
in  1870  in  the  small  school-house  then  standing  on  the 
comer  of  Lake  and  Fortieth  streets.  This  in  1872 
became  a  union  Sunday-school,  with  Rolla  Pearsail  for 
superintendent.  In  1S73  the  school  house  was  moved 
to  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Forty-fourth  streets;  C.  B. 
Beach  became  superintendent  and  has  held  the  position 
ever  since.  This  Sunday-school  purchased  the  little 
school-house  and  moved  it  to  the  corner  of  Forty-first 
and  Fulton  streets.  In  1874  a  Union  Church  was  organ- 
ized, taking  the  name  of  the  Central  Park  Church,  the 
membership  being  made  up  of  all  denominations.  This 
organization  is  still  maintained  with  a  membership  of 
about  fifty.  In  1880  a  new  chapel  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Forty-first  and  Fulton  streets,  the  West  Chi- 
cago Land  Company  having  donated  two  lots  for  a  site. 
This  chapel  cost  §1,200.  The  mission  was  under  the 
ministerial  charge  of  Rev.  A.  Blackburn,  of  Austin,  as 
a  supply,  and  when  the  Church  was  organized  Rev.  F.. 
Barrett  became  pastor  and  remained  from  1874  to  1X76 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  David  Clark,  who  remained 
six  years.  From  the  autumn  of  1883  the  Church  has 
been  in  charge  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Davidson. 

St.  Phillip's  Catholic  Church  was  started  in  1878, 
holding  services  about  two  years  in  the  Tilton  school- 
house.  The  society  then  built  a  church  on  the  corner 
of  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street.  The  first 
pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas  Morrissini,  who  remained 
until  January,  18S3,  when  he  went  to  Rome.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  McDonald,  then  succeeded. 
I  he  present  membership  of  the  Church  is  about  one 
hundred  families.  The  church  building  is  a  one-storv 
brick  structure,  sixty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  cost 
about  §2,000. 

St.  Barnabas'  Episcopal  Mission  was  organized  in 
iSHr  At  first  they  occupied  a  room  in  the  Tilton 
school-house,  which  they  occupied  until  December  1882 
I  heir  church  was  then  built  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Forty-fourth  Street.  It  is  a  one-story 
frame  building,  and  cost  about  $2,800.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  April,  ,883,  by  Bishop  McLaren.    The  first 

!0T?^'.Mr  Luson-  He  »«  succeeded  by 
,f    J  '  1Vl'ornson'  the  P^sem  rector,  in  the  summer 

ti  c  "  .  .  are  l,ow  aboul  twent>"  communicants. 
1  he  Sunday-school  has  about  fiftv  scholars.  The  first 
superintendent  was  E.  H.  Harlow-  who  still  remains  in 
that  position. 

The  Chicago  &  North-  Western  Car  Shops  are  situated 
us  west  of  and  adjoining  the  limits  of  Chicago  on  the 
,(,a  cna  D,v,s,on  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Rail- 
way.    I  he  buildings,  most  of  which  were  erected  in 
1073,  consist  of  an  engine-house,  242  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  stalls  for  forty  locomotives;  a  machine  shop 
120  by  552  feet;  a  blacksmith  shop.  So  bv  301  feet;  two 
bo,  er  shops  each  80  by  200  feet;  a  two-story  store- 
house 50 by  300  feet;  two  paint  shops,  each  So  bv  -502 
feet;  two  erection  shops,  each  So  bv  302  feet;  a 'com- 
bined blacksmtth  and  machine  shop,' So  by  308  fccT  a 
two-story  wood  machine  shop,  80  by  30S  feet   a  drv- 
k'  M3  by  80  feet;  a  two-ston  oil-hoi  se  ,0  bv  5 £E 
tmsmtth-shop,  24  by  60  feet;  an  iron  shed,  3\  Ki 
feet;  and  two  coal  sheds,  one  of  them  28  by  300  feet 


the  other  32  by  160  feet.  The  number  of  men  employed 
here  averages  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  monthly 
pay  roll  amounts  to  about  $6,500,  and  all  the  various 
kinds  of  repairing  and  manufacturing  required  by  the 
company  are  here  carried  on.  During  the  past  few 
years  about  twenty-five  new  locomotives  have  been 
built  annually,  and  a  considerable  number  of  all  kinds 
of  cars.  The  works  are  divided  into  the  car  ^nd  iw>- 
motive  departments.  Under  the  latter  head  are  engine- 
house,  and  blacksmith,  boiler,  machine  and  paint  shops, 
and  brass  foundry  and  erecting  and  tool  floors;  under 
the  former  head  are  the  wood,  machine  shop,  and  black- 
smith,  iron  working,  freight  car,  passenger  car,  paint 
and  tool  shop.  G.  W.  Tilton  is  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  for  the  company,  with 
office  at  these  works,  and  William  Campbell  is  his  assist- 
ant superintendent.  The  locomotive  department  of  ti  e 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  Company  comprises 
637  locomotives,  and  the  car  equipment  consists  oi 
10,388  box  freight  cars,  74  refrigerator  cars,  2,382 
platform  and  gondola  cars,  1,900  stock  cars.  3.964  mis- 
cellaneous cars,  as  dump,  ditching,  pile  driving,  iron 
ore,  etc.,  and  347  caboose  cars,  making  a  total  of  18,990 
cars  in  the  freight  department.  The  total  number  of 
passenger  cars  is  425.  The  Winona  &  St.  Peter  Rail- 
road equipment  amounts  to  1,433  carsi  tne  Chicago 
&  Tomah  (narrow  gauge;  to  92,  and  the  Dcs  Moines 
&  Minneapolis  narrow  gauge  to  41,  making  a  grand 
total  of  20,981  cars.  Four  of  the  locomotives  enumerat- 
ed above  are  for  the  narrow  gauge  roads. 

CENTRAL  PARK  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

SOLOMON  WARNER  AUSTIN,  M.D..  was  born  in  Mexico, 
Oswego  County,  N.  V.,  February  7.  1829.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  entered  the  Mexico  Academy,  in  his  native  village,  and  nn  leav- 
ing it  he  became  a  teacher,  having  taught  school  two  term*  in 
Oswego,  and  one  term  in  Oneida  County,  N.  V.  Subsequent!)  lie 
became  a  student  of  Dr.  Wright,  at 'Camden.  Oneida  County 
remaining  several  months,  and  afterward  entering  the  Mcdic.il  Col- 
lege of  Geneva,  N.  V.  On  leaving  this  institution  h«  became  a 
student  of  l>r.  Rhodes,  of  Geneva,  who  soon  placed  him  in  regu- 
lar practice,  becoming  quite  ex|K-rt  in  practical  surgery  before  leav- 
ing the  office.  He  then  entered  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
attending  two  terms,  and  graduating  lime  13.  1854.  Aftcrrvceiv- 
ing  the  degree  of  M.l>.  he  opened  an  ofiice  in  Oswego,  N.  V. 
lie  immediately  became  a  member  of  the  Oswego  County  Medical 
Society,  and  during  the  fifteen  year*  of  his  membership  cited  many 
cases  of  interest.  On  luring  drafted  into  the  Stale  service  in  l56j, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  Colonel  Sullivan's  staff,  of 
the  4Sth  New  Vork  Regiment,  serving  four  years.  He 
was  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  for  five  years. 
The  Doctor  was  also  marshal  id  the  Union  I  vague,  at  Oswego, at 
the  time  of  the  draft.  The  membership  numbered  about  eight 
hundred,  good,  reliable  Union  men.  The  reenrdsof  this  associa- 
tion were  lost  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  On  removing  10  Chi- 
cago in  the  year  1S60,  he  gave  his  attention  for  about  otic  year  10 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  anil  to  mercantile  pursuit*,  after  which 
Ik  entered  again  upon  the  duties  of  hi*  profession.  At  this  lime 
he  had  property  at  four  different  points  in  Chicago,  all  of  wfch* 
was  consumed  in  the  great  fire.  licing  left  without  a  vestige  Oi 
property,  the  Doctor  obtained  a  pass  to  go  to  Allany,  N.  Y.  0« 
application  he  obtained  from  Dr.  Armsly  a  situation,  and  alter 
spending  several  months  at  the  Albany  Hospital,  he  returned  l« 
Chicago  and  opened  an  office,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. On  learning  that  the  North  Western  Railroad  Company 
were  to  build  car  works  at  or  near  W  est  Fortieth  Street,  he 
repaired  thither  and  erected  the  building  he  now  occupies,  using 
nails  which  he  carried  over  Chicago-avenue  bridge  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire.  The  Doctor  is  the  proprietor  of  the  drug  slore  anil 
cual  office  located  at  West  Korticih  and  Lake  streets,  and  has  also 
a  coal  yard  at  West  Kortv-cighlh  and  Kinzie  streets,  Mi*  time  is 
devoted  to  the  interests o'f  the  dreg  store  and  his  professional  du- 
ties, while  the  coal  business  is  taken  charge  of  bv  a  brother,  who  is 
agent  for  the  firm  of  S.  W.  Austin  &  Co.  Thc'l  loe'.or  has  been  a 
notary  public  for  Cook  County  for  about  ten  year*. 

DANIEL  CRUSE  was  born  in  Uoston.  Mass..  in  1S35-  Aftcf 
leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  of  wood  carver,  and  was  ™- 
ployed  at  that  trade  for  some  years,  and  also  for  seven  year*  fol- 
lowed a  sea-fanng  life.    In  liK.7  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  for  some 
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four  years  was  engaged  at  his  trade  In  the  spring  of  IS71  he  be. 
gall  the  retail  sale  of  liquors,  and  in  September ,  1J74.  he  built 
large  business  premises  at  Central  I'ark,  w  here  he  now  doc*  busi- 
ness, lie  has  also,  since  l»8o,  been  agent  at  this  place  fur  the 
Phillip  Best  Brewing  Company  of  Milwaukee,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  has  held  the  office  of  County  Constable.  Mr.  Cruse  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  F.  \  A.  M-.  Harlem  l.ndge.  No.  f4'>;  Washing- 
ton Chapter.  R.  A.  M..  No.  43;  R.  of  I'.,  Excelsior  Lodge, 
Chicago,.and  the  A.  0.  17.  W.,  Central  I'ark  LodfC,  No.  234,  of 
which  latter  bodv  he  holds  the  office  of  receiver. 

JOHN  W.  CRYsl.F.K  was  bom  in  Dundas  County  in  1S41. 
and  after  leaving  school  was  employed  in  various  capacities  there, 
and  for  about  sixteen  months  in  Wisconsin.  In  November.  IS04, 
he  came  to  Chicago,  and  at  once  became  employed  in  the  sho|ts  of 
the  Chicago  ic  North. Western  Railway Company,  learning  the  trade 
of  machinist,  lie  has  l>ecn  in  the  employ  of  the  company  since 
that  time.  In  |368  he  was  transferred  to  Escambia.  Mich.,  and  a 
year  later  sent  to  Negaunee.  where  he  remained  until  I S 7 5  (during 
which  jieriod  he  was  foreman  of  motive  power  and  machinery  in  the 
company's  shops  at  Negaunee  and  Ishpcmingl.  Returning  to 
Chicago',  he  worked  as  a  machinist  in  the  shops  of  the  company  at 
this  plate,  and  in  August.  IS83,  was  made  foreman  of  the  round- 
house at  these  shops.  Mr,  Crysler  i»  a  thorough  mechanic,  having 
had  twenty  years'  experience  at  his  trade. 

PETER  DUIIAMF.I.  was  born  in  Montreal  Canada.  March 
2f>,  iftjh.  When  ijiiite  a  youth  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  ol  car- 
penter, but  finished  learning  the  trade  at  Ottawa,  i  mtario.  to  which 
place  he  moved.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Reesville.  N. 
Y,.  and  wiicked  at  his  trade  for  two  years,  and  was  then  for 
rive  years  employed  in  the  ship-yards  at  Ituffalo,  N.  V.  Mr. 
Putnam  I  came  West  about  1*53,  and  located  in  Whitewater. 
Wis.,  where  he  carried  on  business  a»  a  contractor  and  build- 
er. Returning  to  Ottawa,  Ontario,  in  1S60,  he  followed  the 
same  business  until  December,  tsbo.  when  he  came  to  I  hicago. 
For  seven  years  he  was  foreman  for  Gardner  Bros.,  who  were  ex- 
tensive builders,  ami  in  lune.  187*.  he  cngagctl  in  business  as  a 
contractor.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  one  of  the  first  to 
locate  at  Central  I'ark.  this  being  the  place  whore  he  located  when 
he  started  as  a  contractor.  He  has  in  the  p.ist  three  years  had  his 
son  Charles,  an  experienced  brick  mason,  associated  with  him  un- 
der the  style  of  p.  Duhamcl  &  Son.  They  have  erected  a  large 
number  of  buildings  in  this  place  at  Central  I'ark. 

SURDEN  KRICRSKN  was  born  in  Norway  February  27, 
I S40,  and  immigrated  with  his  father,  Jacob  F.rickscn,  to  Chicago 
in  August.  1840.  His  parents  are  still  living,  and  reside  at  this 
place.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  en- 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Galena  \  Chicago  Union  Railway  Com- 
pany— now  the  Chicago  &  Nirrth-Wesicrn  Railway— and  learned 
the  trade  of  blacksmith  in  the  company's  shops,  which  occupation 
he  followed  in  those  shops  (or  a  numlier  of  years.  He  wa-  then 
transferred  to  Harvard.  III.,  and  for  about  twelve  years  filled  the 
position  of  foreman  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  Returning,  he  located  at  this  place 
MbOM  IB76.  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in  wines  and 
liquor*.  Mr.  Kricksen  is  a  member  of  the  A.  K.  %v  A.  M..  Harvard 
Lodge,  No.  30),  and  Harvard  Chapter,  R.  A.  M..  No.  <>!.  of  Har- 
vard. 111. 

BRICK  ERICRSKN  was  born  in  Norway  October  29,  1S37. 
He  immigrated  to  Chicago  in  August,  1&40,.  with  his  father,  Jacob 
Kricksen,  who  is  now  a  resident  ol  Central  I'ark.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated  at  what  is  now  called  the  Kinrte  school. 
In  February.  1852,  he  was  apprenticed,  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago 
\  North-Western  Railway  Company,  to  the  trade  of  blacksmith, 
and  has  since  followed  that  occupation  in  the  employ  of  this  road. 
He  was  made  foreman  of  the  company's  shop  in  1801,  and  ranks 
among  the  old  employes  of  these  shops.  Mr.  Kricksen  has  resided 
at  Central  I'ark  since  November.  11*73-  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  W..  Central  I'ark  Lodge,  No.  534.  and  a  trustee  of 
the  same. 

WILLIAM  HAWK  ICS.  men  bant,  was  born  at  Aylesford. 
Rent  Co.,  FCngland,  in  1848.  During  his  youth  he  assisted  his 
father,  who  is  a  large  dealer  in  general  merchandise  at  that  place. 
In  1809  he  came  to  Illinois,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuit  .11 
Champaign  County  for  a  short  time,  ami  was  also  for  six  months 
in  lhccmployof  tile  Indianajwlis,  Burlington  A.  Wabash  Railroad. 
Coming  to  Chicago  shortly  alter  (lie  great  lireof  1871.  he  teamed  for 
one  year,  then  was  with  O.  L.  Mann,  manufacturer  of  bricks,  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  was  employed  at  car  and  bridge  building, 
and  with  the  United  Slates  Rolling  Stock  Company  as  clerk  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  subsequently  visited  his  home  in  England,  where 
he  assisted  his  father  in  the  grocery  ami  butcher  business.  Return- 
ing to  Chicago  tw..  years  later  he  opened  a  meat  market. and  in  June, 
IMt,  came  to  Central  I'ark  and  engag-sl  in  the  grocery  business. 
He  also  carries  on  a  meat  market.  Mr.  Ilawkes  is  master  work- 
man in  the  A.  O.  L*.  W.,  Central  Park  Lodge,  No.  234.  ■«»d  h  1 


member  of  A.  F.  .v.-  A.  M..  Pleiades.  No.  478,  and  Cicero  Chapter, 
R.  A.  M. 

TIMOTHY  T.  KF.NNEDV  was  born  in  Saratoga  County. 
N.  V..  June  10,  1853.  and  reared  on  a  farm.  He  came  to  Cook 
County  March  2S,  1*08  and  located  near  Central  Park  lie  assisted 
his  father,  a  large  cattle  dealer,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1875.  Timothy  then  embarked  in  business  for  himself  asa  grow- 
er  and  dealer  in  hay,  and  contractor  for  street  work.  In  1S7S  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  &  North-\\ estern  Railway 
Company,  in  their  blacksmith  shop,  where  he  remained  until  about 
September,  1*71).  when  he  was  appointed  patrolman  on  the  Cicero 
police  force.  On  the  3d  day  of  June.  1 883.  he  was  appointed  chief 
ol  police.  Captain  Kennedy  is  a  charter  member  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
W.,  Central  I'ark  Lodge,  No.  234:  A.  O.  II.,  Division  No.  18: 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tilton 
school  in  i*S2,  and  is  president  of  the  same. 

H.  E.  KINUSl.AND,  merchant,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  February  5.  1S40,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  mercantile  business.  In  the  spring  of  t8c,8  he  moved  West, 
to  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  and  in  September  of  that  year  went  to  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  where  he  subsequently  learned  the  trade  of  machinist. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  came  north  to  Mus- 
catine. Iowa,  enlisted  in  Company  F.  35th  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  three  years,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  III.  In  1867  he  went  to  Clinton, 
Iowa,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  \  North- Western  Railway 
Company  as  machinist,  ami  was  transferred  by  that  company  tii 
the  shops  at  Central  I'ark  in  187S.  Mr.  Kingsland  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  company  in  1881,  and  embarked  in  busi- 
ness as  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  m .in ins,  etc.,  and  has  quite  a  nice 
trade.  He  is  the  pioneer  dry  goods  merchant  of  Central  Park. 
Mr.  Kingsland  is  a  mcmlier  id  the  A.  C).  U.  W.,  Central  Park- 
Lodge.  No.  234,  and  was  recorder  of  the  l.odgc  (or  the  first  year  ; 
is  also  a  r..ember  of  the  F.pisropal  Church  of  that  place. 

Aliol.PH  Kl  I  MT  was  born  in  Germany  in  1*42,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  millwright.  In  |M6  be  immigrated  to  Wash- 
ington County.  Wis.,  and  worked  there,  and  in  other  States,  at  the 
carpenter  trade.  Mr.  Klemt  came  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1R71, 
ami  for  nine  years  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  three 
years  of  that  period  with  the  Chicago  \  North- Western  Railway 
Company.  He  located  in  Central  I'ark  in  the  spring  ol  1874,  and 
for  six  years  engaged  in  contracting  anil  building.  He  built  St. 
Barnabas'  Episcopal  church  at  this  place,  and  many  large  dwelling 
houses.  Mr.  Klemt  is  a  member  of  the  A.  O,  U.  \V.,  Central  Park 
Lodge,  No.  234. 

ED.  F.  MAI. LORY  is  a  native  of  Seymour.  Conn.,  and 
after  leaving  school,  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  at  Bridgeport, 
and  was  also  for  thirteen  months  employed  in  the  drug  business 
in  New  York  City.  He  then  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  years  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  Coming  to  Chi- 
cago in  1870.  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  \-  North-West- 
ern Railway  Company  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  at  that  lime 
located  at  Central  Park.  In  March.  1SS3.  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  and  embarked  in  the  drug  businos  in  the  old 
store  of  Charles  Hunt  \  Co.,  who  were  established  in  June.  1874. 
Mr  Mullorv  is  a  practical  druggist,  and  is  doing  well.  He  was 
made  Postmaster  of  this  place  January  2,  1S84. 

IOSEPII  PARKMAN.  merchant,  was  born  in  South  Wales. 
England,  in  August,  1S4S.  and,  after  receiving  a  good  education, 
became  employed  in  a  large  retail  clothing  and  cloth  house,  If 
September,  1880.  he  immigrated  to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  in  mercantile  business  up  to  December,  1S82,  when  he 
moved  to  Central  I'ark  and  opened  a  small  dry  goods  and  notions 
sturr.  Mr.  Parkman  has  had  fourteen  years' experience  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  has  built  up  quite  a  large  trade  in  this  locality. 

ROLLA  PEARSALL  was  born  in  Chenango  County.  N.  V.. 
lime  ^.  1-27.  ami  came  with  his  father.  Albert  Pearsall,  to  Chicago 
lulv  <j.  1S30.  His  father  opened  the  Barry  Point  llalf-Way  House, 
'near  Chicago,  and  in  1842  moved  the  building  to  w  hat  is  now  called 
Central  Park.  His  hotel  was  known  as  the  Four.and-a  half-mde 
House;  this  he  disposed  of  in  1S46.  and  went  farther  West.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  at  that  time  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican War.  Returning  here  in  1S47.  he  began  his  business  life  as  a 
teacher,  and  followed  that  occupation  up  to  within  a  few  years. 
He  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cook  County  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  twenty  years  of  that  |>criod  has  been  spent  in  the  schools 
of  this  town,  lie  is  one  of  the  veteran  educators  of  the  county. 
1 1..        do  !.  !  lusti  c  ol  I  hi  Pe  11 1  in  I  ITS,  111  •  :'  " 

office.  Mr.  Pearsall  married  in  Iroquni*  County.  111.,  in  1852.  Midi 
Susan  Egbert,  who  died  in  1S55,  leaving  one  daughter.  Clara  J. 
Hi  second  marriage  was  in  18.5,7.  at  this  place,  to  Miss  Ann  lilan- 
llllhniirtt  They  have  seven  children — Ada,  Annie,  Rolla,  Jr., 
lieorge.  Hannibal,  Alice  and  John. 

I  AM  KS  PEXKETII  waa  bom  in  Lancashire.  England.  J  una 
o,  1S24.    At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed  to 
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the  trade  of  boiler-maker,  and  served  seven  years,  since  which  pe- 
riod he  has  followed  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  in  all  over 
forty  years.  Mr.  Penketh  was  employed  in  the  boiler  shop  of  the 
first  railroad  opened  for  public  traffic  in  Kngland.  About  1S54  he 
immigrated  to  Chicago,  and  subsequently  entered  I  he  employ  of  the 
Chicago,  Rurlington  &  Quiney  Railroad  Company  as  foreman  of 
the  boiler  shop*.  A  year  later  he  was  transferred  lr>  the  company's 
shops  ai  AuroTa,  III.  In  1 657  he  resigned  his  posit'on,  returned  to 
Chicago,  and  entered  the  emplov  of  the  Chicago  it  North- Western 
Railway  Company  as  foreman  of  their  boiler  shops,  which  position 
he  has  rilled  for  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
foremen  in  the  employ  of  this  railroad.  Mr.  I'enketh  has  been  n 
re«iilcnt  of  Central  I'ark  since  fuly,  1874. 

THOMAS  PRESTON,  sY,  was  born  in  Sutton.  Kngland. 
in  iSm.  and  immigrated  to  Chicago  in  June.  1849.  In  the  follow- 
ing October  he  went  in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  butcher  business.  Returning  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1S51, 
he  was  employed  in  various  capacities,  and  in  1654  moved  out  to 
what  is  now  ihe  town  of  Lake,  and  carried  on  a  meat  market  up  to 
1S60.  when  he  moved  to  his  present  residence  in  the  town  of  Cicero, 
lie  has  siity  acres  of  laud,  and  lias  for  the  past  twenty-four  years 
bw»  mainly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  While  residing  in 
the  town  of  Lake  he  held  the  office  of  Constable  fur  several  years, 
and  was  director  of  the  school  here  for  six  years.  Mr  Preston 
married  in  England  in  1841.  Mary  Ann  M cads,  and  they  have  had 
seven  children — two  sons.  Thomas  and  William,  and  Bvc  daugh- 
icrs,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Sarah,  the  eldest,  now  Mrs  ),  p. 
Ilohrruin.  of  Austin;  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Ilaldrey.  of 
Central  Park  ;  ami  Kvclinc.  the  youngest,  living  at  home  with  her 
parents.  William  is  engaged  in  draving  and  teaming  at  this  place. 
I  nomas  Preston.  Jr..  was  born  in  Chicago  September  19.  1852.3111! 
reared  on  his  father's  farm.  In  1S74  he  entered  the  emplov  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  as  a  clerk,  and  remained  with  them  up  to 
I880.  In  October,  1SS0.  he  opeocd  a  meat  market,  and  is  the  old. 
est  dealer  in  this  line  in  Cenlral  Park.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  member  or 
the  A,  O.  U.  W.,  Cenlral  Park  Lodge,  No.  334,  anfr  holds  the 
ofhee  of  foreman  in  that  body.  He  married  in  Chicago.  March  II, 
iS;6.  Miss  Ida  E.  Tanner,  which  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
childrrn,  Herbert  D,  and  Elmer  D. 

HENRY  E.  KE1IMANN.  merchant,  was  born  In  Bavaria, 
(.crmany.  in  March.  1S57,  and  when  he  was  about  elghK  en  months 
ut  age  his  parents  immigrated  to  Erie  County.  N.  V.  In  1B67  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  subsequently  learned  the  trade  of  tinner  and 
sheet  iron  worker,  which  occupation  he  has  followed  for  the  past 
twelve  MM*.  Mr.  Rebmann  came  to  Central  Park  in  September. 
v1-  had  ucen  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  & 

North-Western  Railway  Company  since  lamiarv.  On  becoin- 
ing  a  resident  of  Central  Park  he  succeeded  fc.  J.  Cain,  deceased,  in 
his  hardware  store,  and  has  now  quite  a  nice  business.  Mr.  Reb- 
mann is  a  member  of  Central  Park  Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W. 

THOMAS  J.  ROOERS  was  born  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  August 

til  .  ?-     .  m?sti  wilh  his  P1"""  nt  ,h<:  Years  to 

Waterloo,  Dekalb  Co.,  Ind..  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  engi- 
neer and  was  employed  in  running  stationary  engines.  In  1S01. 
at  loledo.  Ohm  he  became  connected  with  the  Michigan  Southern 
.V  Northern  Indiana  Railway  Company,  and  was  employed  as  I 
hreman  Ml  locomotive  engine.    In  May.  ,SG6.  he  came  to  Chi- 

3&  *  .?'  Hfi£?  "'"r.  -vcar5  wa*  f  ">P'»y«d  in  the  same  ca. 
patuy  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  isaiiwav,  and  since  that 
period  has  been  engaged  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  an  engineer  on  the  Omaha  night  express  for  Ihe  past  two 
years.    He  moved  to  Central  Park  in  the  spring  of  iS74Vand  in 

Sh*ltr£12helE?2?2  hf  °P<:ne*1  in  l""-  ,8S3  'i*  Cen- 
tral I  „rk  Hotel  in  which  he  is  doing  a  large  business.  Mr.  Rogers 

iSf.lf5^f!!!  pw***00d  of  Engineers.  Lodge  No.  06 
K  J.?"  C  SJW .  merchant,  was  born  in  Oemiany  n  >S5i. 
Eighteen  month,  later  his  lather.  Herman  Kugcn,  immigrated  to 
took  County.  III.,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Nforthfichl,  where  he 
SKI"5  Tli*™!^  Y,b?e<.Ur,Uly  ^-engaged  in  mercantile 
rami  and  in  the  store,  and  was  for  about  two  years  a  partner  in  the 
J™*0'  and  ,nr  **»t  a  JKt  was  employed  in  a  South  W, 


street  commission  house,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  In  November.  tSfU,  he  purchased  ihe  grocery  SellO. 
L.  M.  Hcnlz,  at  Central  Park  and  .1,™  -— ■    ,X°  .11.  01 


,n,l  the  subject  of'  this  sk^h^cd  him'in  cut  Sic"  saZ 
until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  Vast  toS^mo™ 


Conn.,  anil  learned  the  trade  of  machinist  in  the  car  ships  at  that 
place.  He  finally  located  in  Chicago  in  1863,  and  at  that  time 
became  employed  in  ihe  locomotive  shops  of  the  Chicago  A:  Nonli- 
Western  Railway  Company  as  machinist.  Some  thirteen  years  ago 
he  was  made  foreman  of  the  tool  and  machinery  department  S 
same,  which  position  he  still  holds.  His  son,  Edwin  R.  T  utile, 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  ihe  company  for  twelve  vears  and  is  now 
locomotive  engineer.  His  lieothcr,  William  F.  Tunic,  engineer  at 
these  shops,  was  the  first  white  person  bom  at  liristol,  Kcncstu 
Co.,  Wis,  The  father  died  in  May,  1883,  after  a  long  and  useful 
career  ;  their  mother  is  still  living,  aged  sixtv-nine  years. 

JAMES  M.  WILSON  was  Imrn  in  Chicago  June  29.  1847. 
and  al  the  age  of  about  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  employ  of  i!k- 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  Company  to  learn  the  trade  ul 
machinist,  which  occupation  he  has  followed  since.  In  1875  Mr 
Wilson  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  locomotive  building  ami 
repairing  department  in  the  company's  shops,  in  which  some  three 
hundred  men  are  employed,  and  as  high  as  fifty  engines  built  annu- 
ally, besides  a  large  number  repaired  Mr.  Wilson  I*  a  thorough 
mechanic  and  a  practical  manager.  His  father,  William  Wilson, 
was  one  of  Chicago's  earliest  settlers. 

AL'REL  M.  YOU  NO.  dealer  in  furniture,  stoves,  etc.,  was 
born  in  Germany  In  1840.  After  leaving  school  he  followed  a  sea- 
faring lire  for  sixteen  years.  In  1870  be  located  at  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  where  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities,  and  in  August. 
I871,  came  to  Chicago  anj  worked  as  an  upholsterer.  Shortly  alter 
the  fire  of  October,  1871,  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  manufact- 
urer of  mattresses,  which  he  still  carries  on.  About  1879  he 
engaged  in  the  furniture  trade,  and  is  now  doing  a  large  business 
In  liolh  lines.  In  the  fall  or  iSSj  he  opened  a  branch  store  al 
Central  Park,  which  has  proved  successful.  Mr.  Young  is  com- 
pleting a  very  large  building  nt  this  place,  and  intends  in  thespring 
of  1884  10  move  his  entire  manufacturing  and  furniture  business  In 
Central  Park.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  A.  O  IT.  W"..  Ori- 
ental l.ndge.-No.  97.  and  .1  member  of  the  tirand  lxxlgeof  A.  0. 
V.  W,.of  Illinois,  also  of  iheS.  K.  or  ihe  A.  O.  U.  W„  St.  AL 
ban's  Legion,  No.  16. 

BRIGHTON  PARK. 

The  village  of  Brighton  Park  lies  in  the  triangle 
south  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  which  through 
the  influence  of  John  McCaffery  was  not  annexed  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  1869,  when  the  rest  of  the  two- 
mile  strip  from  the  cast  part  of  the  town  of  Cicero  was 
thus  annexed.  This  triangle  is  two  miles  long  on  its 
southern  boundary.  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  contains  six 
hundred  and  six  acres  The  original  town  of  Brighton 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thirty-fifth  Street;  on 
the  east  by  Western  Avenue;  south  by  Wright  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Blanchard  Avenue.  This  was  laid 
out  in  1840.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  east  h.ilf 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  36  was  laid  out. 
This  eighty  acres  was  taken  up  as  Government  land  by 
Henry  Seymour,  father  of  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  of 
New  York,  in  1835,  who  held  "  receipt  No.  2,326,  daicil 
June  26,  1835,  for  $232,  in  full  payment  for  the  east 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  36,  Township 
39,  Kangc  13."  The  patent  was  issued  October  1, 
1839.  and  recorded  February  14,  1857.  This  part  of 
the  section  when  platted  was  divided  first  into  four 
equal  portions  by  three  lines  running  cast  and  west  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  north  twenty 
acres  were  then  divided  into  three  blocks,  numbered  1, 
2.  3,  commencing  at  the  east,  owned  respectively  at  the 
time  of  the  subdivision  by  Josephine  V.  Paul,  Elmira 
A.  Smith  and  Sarah  A.  Thompson.  The  second  fourth 
of  this  tract  was  not  subdivided,  was  numbered  Block  4, 
and  was  owned  by  Usher  Parsons.  It  lies  immediately 
north  of  the  Chicago  8c  Alton  Railroad.  Block  5- 
lying  immediately  south  of  this  railioad.  contained 
twenty  acres,  and  was  owned  by  Alfred  S,  Huntingt;1". 
ami  the  south  fourth  of  this  half  of  the  quarter  section 
was  divided  similarly  to  the  north  fourth  into  tbreec<J_U*l 
blocks,  numbered  respectively  6,  7  and  -S.  commentit}B 
at  the  west.    Block  6  was  owned  by  Stephen  B.  EStin, 
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Block  7  by  Cornelius  Estin,  and  Block  8  by  Harvey  P. 
Payton.     The  petition  for  the  partition  of  this  eighty 
acres  was  filed  March  22,  1S66.    Usher  Parsons  sold  to 
William  R.  Smith  his  block  of  this  subdivision  Septem- 
ber 17,  186S,  but  Mr.  Smith  died  before  his  deed  could  be 
obtained,  but  not  before  giving  Adam  Smith  power  of 
attorney  to  sell  his  interest.    Under  this  power  of  attor- 
ney Adam  Smith  sold  William  R.  Smith's  interest  to 
Pierson  D.  Smith.    Pierson    D.  Smith's  subdivision 
was  acknowledged  April  22,  1871.    It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Boardman  Avenue,  on  the  east  by 
Kinkade  Street    now  California  Avenue:,  on  the  south 
by  Wright  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Adam  Smith  s 
subdivision      The  present  village  of    Brighton  Park- 
is,  however,  now  mainly  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 36,  instead  of  on  the  southwest  quarter.  John 
McCaffery  is  railed  the  father  of  the  place.    John  Mc- 
Cafferv,  General  Richard  K.  Swift,  (ohn  Evans,  William 
S.  Jolinson,  a  Mr.  McL'ollister,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Nicholas  Egglehart.  were  the  incorporators  of  the  place 
in  1851      This  company  built  the  Blue  Island  plank- 
road  and  bought  nearly  all  the  land  adjoining  for  tenor 
twelve  miles  south,  built  the  Brighton  House,  and  sub- 
divided the  southeast  quarter  of  the  section.  Some 
time  afterward  Mr.  McCaffery  bought  out  the  interests 
of  all  the  other  members  of  the  t  ympany,  except  those 
of  Mr.  Egglehart— who  held  on  in  an  [indefinable  man- 
ner—and thus  the  company  became  dead.     The  town 
then  commenced  to  grow.  "John  McCaffery  ami  others 
began  to  build.  N.  Cro worth  and  a  Mr.  Kelly  built  a 
line  house,  as  did  also  the  DuPont  Powder  Company  of 
Delaware.    S.  N.  Wilson  built  a  house.    Adam  Smith 
in  September.  1S71,  had  a  re-survey  made  of  bis  sub- 
division, at  which  time  the  section  lines  were  established, 
and  Adam  Smith's  lots  put  on  the  market  by  Joseph 
Dounersbcrger,  his  agent,  nuite  a  number  of  lots  were 
sold  and  houses  built  thereon.     Thus  the  village  of 
Brighton  was  fairly  begun,  the  name  of  the  town  being 
derived  from  an  old  race-course  inside  the  city  limits 
and  south  of  Archer  Avenue.    In  building  his  house  in 
187 1,  Mr.  Donncrsbcrger  made  an  excellent  improve- 
ment.   In  the  fall  of  1871  the  Brighton  Cotton  Mill 
was  finished,  and  in  1873  the  Brighton  Silver  Smelting 
and  Refining  Works  began  operations  under  the  man 
agement  of  Adam  Smith,  who  employed  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  all  living  in  Brighton,  and  at 
that  time  with  their  families  composing  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.    The  village  kept  improving  all 
the  tune.    J.  C.  Thayer  and  John  l.eggatc  finished  their 
houses  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  Mrs.  Honkoinp  hers 
in  the  fall.    Jacob  Singer,  of  Chicago,  built  a  large  dis- 
tillery bv  the*  canal,  but  never  ran  it  himself.    It  was 
leased  to  a  Mr.  Cochran  from  Ohio,  anil  by  him  ran 
about  eighteen  months,  when  the  whole  property  was 
confiscated  bv  the  Government,  since  which  time  the 
distillery  has' remained  closed.     The  post-office  was 
started  in   1873,  and  at  first  called    Factory  villc.  but 
as  there  was  already  another  post-office  in  the  State  by 
that  name,  the  name  of  this  post-office  was  changed  to 
Brighton  Park.    The  first  and  only  Postmaster  was 
and  is  Mathew  Larnev.     The  first  store  was  started 
by  John  McCaffery  at  the  corner  of    Archer  and 
Western  avenues.     He  ran  it  himself  for  some  years, 
when  he  rented  it  to  the  Larney  Bros.,  who  now  con- 
tinue to  run  it  as  a  store  and  a  saloon.     The  ne\t 
store  was  started  in  1874  by  Ears  Peterson.  Shortly 
afterward  he  moved   it  from  its  location  on  Smith 
Street  near  Pierson  to  the  corner  of  McCaffery  Avenue 
and  Pierson  streets.     Here  he  kept  it  three  years 
when  he  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Buckley,  who  moved  it  to 


Halsted  Street.  This  was  a  grocery.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  seven  groceries  in  the  village  and  live 
saloons.  The  first  dry  goods  store  was  started  here 
in  1883  by  Mr.  McCormick,  and  a  second  in  the 
same  year  by  John  Noonan.  In  1875  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  Company  established  their  round-house 
and  repair  shops  at  this  place,  the  round-house  hav- 
ing twenty-two  stalls. 

The  Ihi^liton  Cotton  Mill  was  commenced  in  1871 
and  completed  in  1872.  The  company  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  was  composed  of  Adam  Smith,  Prank  Cosset, 
Ray  &:  Coates,  and  John  McCaffery.  The  main  build- 
ing is  a  five-story  brick,  150x60  feet  in  size,  a  dye  and 
dry  house,  60x40  feet,  anil  an  engine  house  40x40,  are 
attached  to  the  main  building,  as  are  also  four  ware- 
houses. The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings  was  aliout 
§200,000.  In  1876  the  original  company  sold  out  to 
Ray  &  Coates,  who  in  about  one  year  sold  out,  and  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  McCaffery.  Mr.  McCaffery  took 
into  company  with  him  John  j.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  William 
H.  Mitchell,  W.  S.  Parker  and  John  A.  Hinncr,  who 
now  constitute  the  Brighton  Cotton  Mill  Company  and 
conduc  t  the  business.  John  McCaffery  is  president  of 
the  company  and  John  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  As  managed  by  this  company  the  business 
is  a  splendid  success.  The  various  products  of  the  mill 
are  all  kinds  of  carpet  yams,  twines  for  weaving,  sad- 
dlers' threads,  etc.  The  value  ol  the  annual  product 
of  the  mill  is  about  $200,000. 

The  Nortlnvesttrn  Horse  A\itl  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  'May,  1864.  The  first  directors  were  A.  W. 
Kmgsland.  George  I..  Smallev.  Charles  J.  Wyeth.  N. 
Corwith  ami,  I.  R.  Jones.  A.  W.  Kingsland-commenced 
the  business  of  making  horse  nails  in  1862.  At  that 
time  he  had  only  five  machines  in  operation.  In  1864 
the  present  company  was  organized,  the  capital  increased 
and  the  business  enlarged.  The  new  works  at  Brighton 
Park  were  soon  afterward  erected.  The  main  building 
covers  an  area  2*4x350  feet.  The  engine  room  is  40X 
80  feet,  and  contains  '  WO  Corliss  engines,  aggregating 
550  horse  power.  The  boiler  house  is  50x60  feet,  and 
contains  six  boilers.  In  the  factory  there  are  one  hun- 
dred of  Dodge's  forging  machines,  and  seventy- 
five  finishing  machines,  and  every  other  appliance  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  of  horse 
nails  is  in  their  works.  These  works  have  a  capac- 
ity of  six  tons  of  nails  per  day,  equivalent  to  one  million 
and  eighty  thousand  nails.  About  five  acres  of  ground 
arc  inclosed  in  the  center  of  the  town.  About  two  hun- 
dred hands  are  employed,  the  semi-monthly  pay  roll 
amounting  to  $5.o°°-  The  plant  was  originally  located 
on  West  Van  Buren  Street,  but  the  business  developed 
so  rapidly  that  the  large  structure  at  Brighton  Park  was 
soon  a  necessity.  The  present  officers  of  this  company 
ire  I  R  Jones',  president ;  A.  W.  Ringsland,  secretary 
and 'treasurer,  and  J.  D.  Kingsland,  superintendent 

Rt-lieious  —The  first  Church  organization  effected  in 
Brighton  Park  was  a  Union  Church  composed  about 
equally  of  Methodists  and  Baptists,  in  1871.  I  his 
Jaanitttion  was  c.fntinued  until  May  5.  1878,  when 


organization  was  edhtinucd  until  May  _ 
the  Baptists  effected  an  organization  of  their  own. 
During  the  time  of  the  union  a  frame  church  edifice 
was  erected,  fifty-eight  by  thirty-eight  feet  in  size,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000.  This  building  the  society  had  to  sell  in 
order  to  pav  off  its  debts.  In  1879  the  Church  was 
re-organized'  in  the  school-house  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Wil- 
ling and  Rev.  George  Boswell.  They  continued  to  use 
the  school-house  until  the  completion  of  their  new' 
church  edifice  in  1882.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-eighth  and  Green  streets,  will  seat  three  hundred 
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people,  and  cost  about  $3,000.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bos  well 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Longdon,  Rev.  Mr.  McMil- 
lan, Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson,  and  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  George  Hazzard.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Church  is  now  about  forty,  and  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  having  been  self-supporting  since 
October,  1883. 

Brighton  Park  Baptist  Church  was  started  May  5, 
1848,  with  eleven  members,  by  Rev.  Henry  Happefl, 
who  was  the  first  pastor,  a  student  at  Morgan  Park. 
Rev.  Mr.  Happell  preached  for  the  Church  until  the 
latter  part  of  1881.  The  Church  met  at  first  for  atmut 
six  months  in  the  old  Methodist  church  building,  then 
for  about  a  year  in  the  house  of  William  Itoxley,  when 
they  built  the  small  frame  building  they  now  occupy,  in 
the'  winter  of  1879-80.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Blanehard  Avenue,  and  cost 
about  §;oo.  At  present  this  Church  has  no  regular  pas- 
tor, but  depends  on  supplies  from  Morgan  Park.  In 
January,  1883,  it  disbanded  and  turned  over  its  property 
to  the  American  Baptist  Society.  It  is  now  merely  a 
mission  with  a  congregation  of  about  fifty.  Rev.  \V. 
H.  St<me  is  the  present  supply. 

St.  Agnes'  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  established 
in  1878,!))'  Father  Egan,  who  remained  from  December 
8  of  that  year  to  Septemlier  18,  1881.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Father  Michael  J. 
Morgan.  When  established  this  Church  had  a  member- 
ship of  about  one  hundred  families,  and  at  present  has 
about  three  hundred  families,  or  about  fifteen  hundred 
members,  counting  the  children.  The  society  owns  ten 
lots  worth  about  §500  per  lot,  upon  which  it  has  just 
erected  a  two-story  brick  building,  lifty  three-by  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  in  size,  at  a  cost  of  $21,000,  for  a 
parochial  school.  The  school  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  superioress  being  Sister 
Euphrasia.  This  school  opened  on  Monday  February 
4,  1884,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  scholars,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week  it  had  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  scholars.  The  society  intends  to  erect  a 
church  edifice  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  present 
value  of  its  property  is  about  $36,000. 

Scfitw/s.— Brighton  Park  is  in  the  remnant  of  School 
District  So.  5— that  part  of  it  not  taken  into  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1869.  A  school-house  was  built  in  1866,  a 
small  frame  structure.  In  1877  the  central  part  of  the 
present  school-house  was  erected,  a  two-story  frame  with 
four  rooms,  and  in  t8Si  an  L  was,  added  with  two 
rooms.  In  this  latter  year  the  school  was  graded.  The 
principal  teachers  of  this  school  since  1S6S  have  been 
Miss  Fox  from  186S  to  1S70;  Mr.  Fellows,  from  1870 
to  1872;  J.  B.  McGinty,  from  1S72  to  1879;  Miss  Anna 
M.  Wilson,  from  1879  to  1881,  and  Anthony  Lenon 
from  1881  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lcnon's  assistants 
arc  now  Miss  Anna  M.  Willson  and  Miss  Sullivan. 

HKIGHTO.V  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
DANIEL  ACKERMAN,  grower  and  shipper  of  cabbage  and 
manufacturer  of sauer  kraut,  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1843.  and 
immigrated  lo  Chicago  ,n  1847  with  Ml  parents.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  became  to  Brighton,  and  ha*  been  largely  engaged  ir,  grow- 
,K  an<l  s0h„l|JPmB  «»M«ee.  cultivating  some  sixty  acres  of  land.  He 
also  in  tS6o  established  a  large  sauer  kraut  factory,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  these  pursuils  he  also,  since  December.  1880  carried 


a  large  coal  business.    He  is  an  active,  enterprising  „ 
n.  is  a  d.rector  of  district  school,  having  been  elected  to  that 


d-.nce  at  Brighton,  where  he  hai  since  resided.  Mr. 
berger  was  elected  Collector  of  the  town  of  Cicero  in  1873,  1 
Assessor  of  the  town  in  1874.  In  1S76  he  wji  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cicero  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  re 
elected  in  18S0.  and  during  hi*  membership  in  lhat  body  he  filled 
the  position  of  President  of  the  board.  In  the  fall  of  tSSl,  he  «as 
elected  a  Commissioner  of  Cook  County  from  the  Fourth  Commis- 
sioner's District,  and  December  3.  1883.  was  elected  President  nf 
the  Hoard  of  County  Commissioners,  an  office  which  he  is  now  fill- 
ing. 

A  DAMES  HUTCHINSON, foreman  atthe  shops  of  the  North, 
western  Hone  Nail  Company,  was  born  at  Streetsville,  Ontario. 
August  16.  1845.  His  parents  left  (here  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  resided  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  finaliy  in 
tiencsec  County,  N.  V.,  where  he  was  raised  on  a  farm.  Early  in 
1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  21st  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, was  taken  prisoner  at  Snickerville,  Va.,  in  August.  1862. 
and  was  incarcerated  for  ihirty  days  in  Libby  Prison.  He  served 
until  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1S63.  after  which  he  returned  hane 
10  the  farm.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1865  and  was  employed  in 
various  capacities  until  186S,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 

Mi.  1 


office  in  1882. 

Washing"  ^NNEHSBERGEK.  real  estate  agent,  office  ,62 
Washingion  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in 
1343.  and  was  after  reaching  matuiity  engaged  in  thai  city  in  the 

S.i!i  ?^",n"S  f°.r  SOn*  In  ,8'°  he  came  West  and 

ocatea  at  Chicago,  where  he  at  once  established  hims-lf  in  the 
the  real  estate  business.    In  ,871  he  located  hi,  pl*ce  of  resi- 


N.  W.  Horse  Nail  Co.  to  learn  the  machinist  trade, 
insnn  has  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  company  ei 
has  by  energy  and  industry  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  fore- 
man,  a  position  he  has  filled  since  187S. 

PATRICK  II.  JOVCE,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  is  a 
native  of  western  Ireland,  and  when  three  years  of  age  his  parents 
immigrated  to  America.  His  rather,  Dominick  Joyce,  settled  in 
Chicago  in  1S47.  The  subject  of  this  skelch  after  reaching  ma- 
turity was  variously  employed.  In  1867,  he  opened  a  hotel  and 
buarding  stable  near  the  locks  of  the  canal,  and  carried  it  on  for 
eight  years.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in  business  for  a  time  in 
Chicago,  then  in  town  of  Lake,  up  to  December,  18S2.  In  Janu- 
ary, 18S3,  he  was  appointed  lo  his  present  position.  Previous  to 
this  Mr.  |oyce  had  served  under  Sheriff  Charles  Kern.  He  lis* 
resided  at  Brighton  since  1881.  and  is  a  charier  member  of  A.  0. 
II.,  No.  27.  of  that  place,  and  at  present  holds  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  that  society. 

THOMAS  KGLLYi  contractor,  is  a  native  of  Providence.lt. 
I.,  burn  in  1S43,  and  while  he  was  young  hii  parents  moved  lo 
Washington  County,  Wis.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm.  In 
December,  i860,  he  came  lo  Chicago  and  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  various  capacities.  In  1864  he  n'oved  tn  Brighton  and 
engaged  in  grocery  business  '8*6  selling  out  his  inlerest  in  that 
business  and  engaging  for  some  three  yeats  as  superintendent  ol 
the  Brighton  Cotton  Mill.  Since  1879  he  has  been  following  his 
present  business,  contacting  for  the  building  of  sewers,  water 
works,  etc.  In  connection  with  other  pursuils  he  was,  also,  asso- 
ciated wilh  Doles*  &  Shepard,  contractors  for  street  improvement., 
from  i86q  to  1876.  Mr.  Kelly  was  for  eleven  years  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  Brighton,  and  in  1881  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Boaid  of  Tru^ees  of  Cicero,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still  serving. 

LARNEY  BROTHERS,  coal  merchants,  grocers,  etc  This 
firm  is  composed  of  John  and  Matthew  Larney.  They  ate  natives 
of  Cavan  County,  Ireland,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  1872. I'caling  at 
Biighton.  John  was  then  eighteen  and  Matthew  fourteen  years  of 
age.  They  were  bolh  employed  in thegrocery  buslnessol  Thomas 
Kelly  dt  Co..  and  Maithew  was  also  for  fifteen  months  employed 
in  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago.  In  1878  lhe« 
young  men  purchased  the  business  of  Kelly  4:  Co.,  and  by  close 
application  and  industry  have  built  up  a  large  trade.  Th«y  carry 
a  fine  Mock  of  groceries,  crockery,  flour,  etc.,  and  their  coal  busi- 
ness gives  employment  to  several  teams.  Maithew  Larney  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  this  place  in  1874.8  position  which  he 
stilt  holds. 

JAMES  J  LARNEY,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  born  in  Cavan 
County,  Ireland,  December  25, 1853,  and  there  he  was  engaged  in 
produce  and  egg  business.  He  immigrated  to  Illinois  in  ISM,  lo- 
cating at  Brighton,  Cook  Countv.  lie  worked  at  various  thing* 
up  to  1874.  when  he  became  employed  as  a  special  polkeman  and 
detective  with  John  Emmelt.  which  position  he  filled  for  nine 
months;  also  worked  some  years  as  special  policeman  and  mghl 
watchman  fur  the  Brighton  Cotton  Mills.  In  1S79  he  cngieed  "' 
business  as  a  dealer  in  wines,  liquors,  etc.  He  was  elected  J****1 
of  the  Peace  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  is  a  member  of  A.  0.  H  . 
No.  27.  and  the  Independent  Order  o(  Furotcrs. 

JOHN  LEGGATE.  machinist.  Northwestern  Horse  Nail  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Lanarkshire.  Scmtan'1.  in  1841.  and  came  withnis 
people  to  America  in  1848.  In  1856  they  moved  to  Livliig»Kx> 
County,  111.,  where  John  was  employed  011  his  father's  farm.  In  1059 
he  moved  lo  Chicago  and  learned  ihe  trade  of  engineer  and  machin- 
ist. He  enlisted  in  August,  1862,  in  Company  D.  Sqth  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  wounded  four  times,  and  after  being 
mustered  nut  in  June.  1 86s.  was  incapacitated  for  a  year  for  active 
He  then  followed  his  trade  in  Chicago.    In  1868  he  moved 
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to  Brighton,  and'pul  up  the  machinery  for  the  Brighton  Feed  Mill, 
acting  a*  engineer  of  the  same  for  three  years,  when  it  was  changed 
to  the  BrigktM  Silver  Smelting  Works,  and  Mr.  l.cggate  was  ap- 
pointed night  superintendent,  a  position  he  filled  lot  four  yean. 
In  1S75  he  was  appointed  engineer  at  the  linghton  Cotion  Mills, 
remaining  there  until  i860,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Northwest 
Horse-Nail  Company.  He  put  up  all  the  machinery,  and  also  put 
in  the  boilers,  etc.,  in  the  company's  shops  at  this  place.  Mr.  leg- 
gate  is  a  member  of  ihe  A.  K.  &  A.  M.  He  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  at  this  place  in  1S77,  and  still  fills  that  office. 

JOHN  NOONAN.  dealer  in  dry  goods  etc..  was  l>orn  in  Biigh. 
ton!  Cook  Co.,  111..  July  4.  1S54.  At  the  age  of  lourteen  >ears  he 
began  business  life  as  a  teamster  in  the  employ  of  his  fjther.  and 
julwqueiiily  he  carried  on  the  business  of  teaming,  etc..  up  to  1 878. 
He  was  elected  County  Constable  from  this  locality  in  the  spring  of 
lS7$.and  re-elected  in  16S1.  He  established  his  dry  goods  busi- 
ness at  this  place  in  August,  1S83  He  carries  a  nice  stock,  and  is 
building  up  a  good  business. 

THOMAS  RANKIN,  foreman  of  the  carpenter  department 
Fowler  Bios.  Packing  House,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1835.  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  In  1852  he  immi- 
graied  to  Montreal,  and  in  1854  came  10  Chicago.  For  two  \eais 
he  worked  at  his  trade,  then  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor 
and  builder.  In  1858  he  went  south  to  Memphis.  Tenn.,  where  he 
carried  011  business  as  a  builder.  Returning  to  Chicago  in  1863. 
he  engaged  in  his  former  business.  Five  years  later  he  entered  the 
employ  ol  the  C,  A.  &  Si.  L.  R.  R.  Co.  as  foreman  of  car  repair, 
ing  department,  which  position  he  resigned  in  June.  18S1.  to 
accept  his  present  one  with  Fowler  Bros.  Mr.  Kankin  has  resided 
at  Brighton  since  the  spring  of  1878.  In  1 882  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cicero  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  of  five  months.    He  is  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

JOHN  It.  SEGBRSi  contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in 
Belgium  May  19,  tSag.  Here  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter, 
serving  as  an  apprentice  some  five  years,  and  carried  on  for  some 
years  business  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  He  also  followed  his 
trade  in  Paris,  France,  for  several  years.  In  1865  he  immigrated  to 
Peoria,  III,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  the  fall  of  1871, 
when  he  changed  his  biie  of  operations  to  Chicago,  and  in  1874 
came  to  Brighton,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  a  large  business 
as  a  builder.  For  some  years  he  has  been  in  partnership  with 
John  Skerry  They  employ  some  ten  men.  and  besides  building 
the  Catholic  chuich  at  this  place,  they  have  erected  a  large 
number  of  private  residences,  Mr.  Segers  is  Ihe  oldest  contractor 
in  this  place. 

HARRY  A.  WILLS,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northwestern 
Horse  Nai!  Compa.iy.  was  born  at  Tanbridge,  F.ssex  Co .  Vt.,  in 
1814.  and  fourteen  sears  later  his  parenls  moved  to  F.wk  Counly, 
N.  V.  In  1830  he  went  to  Keesville.  N.  Y..  and  learned  the  trade 
of  machinist.  About  1S30  he  entered  the  employ  of  F..  and  I.  D. 
Kingsland  in  their  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory.  In  1S71  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  I).  Kn>gs|aml  he  invented  ■machine for  the  finishing  ol 
horse  nails.  The  machines  are  now  used  by  the  Northwestern 
Horse  Nail  Company,  and  Mr.  Wills  came  West  t>  Chicago  in 
1872.  the  enter  the  employ  of  that  company  a*  master  mechanic  .it 
the  factory.  The  shop,  being  moved  to  Brighton.  Mr.  Wills 
located  here  in  May,  iSSl.  His  machine  is  ■  fine  invention  and 
yields  him  a  handsome  royally. 

MO  RE  LAND. 

This  village  is  located  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad,  five  and  six-tenths 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  settlement  here  was  the  nat- 
ura'.  result  of  the  location  of  the  car  simps  of  this  com- 
pany in  the  spring  of  187,?.  A  depot  was  built  here,  on 
Lake  Street,  and  called  West  Forty- Eighth  Street,  one 
mile  from  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  C.  E.  Crafts 
laid  out  a  subdivision  of  forty  acres,  northwest  of  the 
depot,  built  sidewalks  and  five  houses  in  his  subdivision. 
These  were  the  first  houses  built  at  what  is  now  Moreland. 
Soon  afterward  the  West  Chicago  Land  Company  laid 
out  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  south  of  the  railroad 
and  extended  one  mile  westward  from  the  limits  of  Chi- 
cago, and  being  one-half  mile  from  north  to  south.  Wtll- 
iam  M.  Derby  then  laid  out  eighty  acres  southwest 


from  the  depot,  also  in  1X7  5,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
West  Chicago  Land  (  otnpany  laid  out  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  depot, 
on  which  they  built  about  half  a  dozen  houses.  C.  E. 
Crafts  built  ten  more  houses  on  his  subdivision  in  1876. 
In  1881,  E.  A.  Cummings  &  Co.  laid  out  forty  acres  im- 
mediately north  of  the  depot,  and  procured  from  the 
railroad  company  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  station 
from  West  Forty- Eighth  Street  to  Moreland.  Since 
then  a  great  many  houses  have  t>een  erected  in  this 
suburb.  Thirty  have  been  built  by  C.  E.  Crafts  and 
forty  by  I"..  A.  Cummings  A  Co.  There  are  at  Moreland 
a  grocery  store,  drug  .store,  dry  goods  store  and  a  meat 
market,  and  a  post-office.  The  post-office  was  estab- 
lished in  January,  1883  The  first  Postmaster  was 
Mr.  Uarclay,  and  he  continues  in  the  office  to  the 
present  time.  At  Moreland  there  is  no  Church  organi- 
zation, but  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  is  regularly  held 
in  the  Amerson  school-building,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Austin.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  now  about  five  hundred. 

'I  he  Tilton  school  is  a  large  three-story  and  basement 
brick  budding,  situated  on  Lake  Street. 

CLYDE. 

Clyde  is  located  on  the  Chicago,  Hurlington  & 
Quincv  Railroad,  nine  and  seven -tenth  miles  from  Chi- 
cago '  The  original  plat  comprised  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  Sections  17  and  29.  Township  39,  Range  13 
east.  This  plat  was  purchased  in  1866  by  W.  II.  Clarke 
of  New  York  City,  of  the  canal  trustees,  for  $i,Soo. 
In  August,  i"872,  forty  acres  in  the  east  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  17  was  sold  to  Mr.  Wat- 
erman, of  Sheldon  &  Waterman,  at  $750  per  acre. 
Clyde  proper  was  the  eighty  acres  lying  in  Section  29, 
the  subdivision  being  made  by  W.  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  D. 
Goodwin  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Catlin  in  March.  187*.  A 
number  of  improvements  were  made  during  this  year, 
and  in  May,  1872,  W.  H.  Clarke.  Jr.,  sold  at  auction 
thirty-one  lots,  at  prices  ranging  from  $44°  W  $575- 
Among  the  improvements  mac  e  was  the  building  of  a 
very  neat  depot  at  a  cost  of  §5,000.  In  1874  a  neat 
little  church  of  the  Swiss  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
was  ere<  ted.  It  is  56x32  foot  in  size,  with  ojH-n  timber 
r  .,:!  ,  with  durmei  vvi  idows  at  the  sides,  and  with  aud- 
itorium ?tx  ?6  feet.  lames  McKenney  was  the  pioneer 
settler  of  Clvde.  hauling  hisfirst  lumber  in  1872.  Secur- 
ing lots  on  easy  tentis,  he  erected  several  cheap  houses 
ami  a  store  worth  $.».ooo,  near  the  depot.  Clyde  has  of 
late  vears  kept  pace  with  other  suburban  towns,  and  is 
at  present  one  of  the  prettiest  resident  villages  in  Cook 
County. 

HAWTHORNE. 

* 

This  place  is  located  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincv  Railroad,  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Chicago. 
The  subdivision,  originally  made  in  1S7;,.  includes  tWO 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  ami  »  as  divided  into  thirty-Six 
blocks,  each  block  containing  twelve  lots.  Each  lot  was 
1  oo\  1 8?,  and  the  streets  vary  from  80  from  150  feet 
wide  '  The  principal  streets  are  t  Igdcn.  1  lawthorne  and 
Hymen  avenues.  This,  like  Clyde,  isa  pleasant  suburb 
of  Chicago. 
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This  town  lies  in  the  western  part  of  Cook  County. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Leyden,  on  the  cast  by 
Cicero  and  Riverside,  on  the  south  by  Riverside  and 
Lyons,  and  on  the  west  by  DuPage  County     It  origin- 
ally contained  thirty-six  sections,  but  in  1870*  the  town- 
ship of  Riverside,  consisting  of  the  four  southeastern  sec- 
tions, Nos.  25,  26,  35  and  36.  were  set  off  into  a  separate 
township.    The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  level,  with 
some  slight  elevations  in  the  western  portion,  and  the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  prairie  loam.    The  Desplaines 
River  flows  south  through  the  center  of  the  east  third  of 
the  township,  and  Salt  Creek  enters  it  from  the  west 
near  its  southwest  corner,  and  after  flowing  northeast- 
erly, flows  southeasterly  and  unites  with  the  Desplaines 
immediately  south  of  Riverside.    When  first  settled,  as 
well  as  now,  the  township  was  mostly  open  prairie. 
There  was  some  timber,  however,  along  the  Desplaines 
River  and  along  Salt  Creek,  and  there  were  two  groves 
— Dennett's  ('trove  on  Section  17,  and  Cat  Grove  on 
Section  7.    The  former  contained  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ai  res,  and  was  named  after  a  Mr.  liennelt, 
who  had  a  tog  house  there  in  which  in  early  days  he 
Iked  for  some  time,  but  never  owned  any  property,  and 
moved  away.    Cat  Grove  was  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Covell,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  reported  to 
some  of  his  neighbors  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  saw 
a  wild  cat  in  the  grove.    The  total  area  of  timber  land 
in  the  township  originally  was  about  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  some  of  the  elm  trees  were  about  five 
feet  in  diameter.    At  the  present  time  there  is  in  area 
about  three-fourths  as  much  as  when  first  settled,  hut 
there  are  now  no  large  trees.    Besides  the  timber  there 
is  considerable  quarry  stone  in  this  township. 

The  first  settler  in  this  township  was  Aaron  Parsell, 
in  1*32  on  Section  29.  near  Salt  Creek.  The  first  enter- 
prise started  here  was  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Desplaines  River,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  present  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway  bridge  across  that  stream  by  George  Bicker- 
dike  ami  Mark  Noble  in  1833.  This  mill  was  run  a 
number  of  years,  but  changed  ownership  a  number  of 
times.  Theophilus  W.  Smith  was  at  one  time  owner  of 
it,  and  built  a  house  near  it.  Ashabel  Steel,  who  settled 
on  Section  12  in  1836,  also  built  a  house  not  far  from 
the  mill.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  this  township 
were  the  following  in  1837:  Thomas  Covell  on  Section 
28.  John  Hoh lander  and  P.  H.  I'ippinger  on  Section  7, 
J.  S.  Sackett  on  Section  18,  James  Ostrander  on  Sec- 
tion 31,  Reuben  Whaples  on  Section  6.  and  A.  B.  Kel- 
logg on  Section  36  ;  in  1838,  John  Walters  on  Section 
32  ;  in  1S40,  Samuel  Giles  on  Section  8,  Nathan  Dod- 
son  on  Section  31,  Mr.  Noyes  on  Section  it,  Henry 
Mesenbrink  on  Section  19,  Peter  Miner  on  Section  it, 
P,  Granger  on  Section  28,  S.  Y.  Bruce  on  Section  31, 
and  E.  W.  Thomas  on  Section  11  ;  in  1841,  Peter  Boh- 
lander  on  Section  7  ;  in  1842,  Augustine  Porter,  George 
Darmstadt  and  C.  Limbergcr  on  Section  18;  in  1841;. 
C.  C.  PubCheck  on  Section  2S,  D.  I".  Dcilicrt  and  H.  P. 
Hubert  on  Section  7;  Charles  I.onggnod  about  the 
same  lime  on  Section  6  ;  in  1848,  John  Pfeiier  on  Scc- 
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tion  7  and  Solomon  Buck  on  Section  18,  and  in  1S49 
Stephen  Pennoyer  on  Section  17. 

By  this  time  as  indicated  by  the  vote  at  the  first 
election  of  officers  in  the  township,  there  were  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants  within  its  limits.    The  organic 
z.ition  took  place  April  2,  1850,    Pliineas  Stanton  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  A.  S.  funston,  clerk  of  the  meet- 
ing held  that  day.   A  number  of  resolutions  was  passed 
relating  mainly  to  animals  running  at  large.    The  sixth 
resolution  instructed  the  Commissioners  of  Highways  to 
lav  out  the  town  into  suitable  road  districts  and  to  ap- 
point path  masters.    The  election  of  officers  then  01  - 
curred,  with  the  following  result :  Stephen  Pennoyer  was 
.  hosen  Supervisor  by  nftv-one  votes;  Daniel  F.  Deiben. 
Clerk,  by  thirtv-six  votes;  Augustine  Porter.  Assessor, 
by  R{ty-tWO ;   Daniel  Stanton,  Collector,  by  nineteen; 
Joshua's.  Snckett,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  by  fifty-two; 
Phineas  Stanton,  Phares  Granger  and  E.  W.  Thomas, 
Commissioners  of   Highways   by  thirty-seven,  forty- 
seven  and  fiftv-two  votes  respectively;  Charles  G. 
Puschcck  anil  'Avery  M.  Pitts  Constables  by  thirty-six 
and  twenty-nine  votes  respectively  ;  and  Nathan  Dotl- 
son  and  A.  S.  h'unslon.  Justices  of  the  Peace  by  forty- 
seven  and  thirtv-six  voles  respectively.    The  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  at  this  election  was  fifty  two  The 
Commissioners  of  Highways  soon  alter  this  election 
divided  the  town  into  four  road  districts— that  |>art  west 
of  the  Desplaines  River  into  two  and  that  part  east  of 
the  river  into  two.    'This  town  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  Tavlor,  but  during  the  month  of  April  the  name 
Proviso  was*  substituted  for  Taylor— Proviso  being  sug- 
gested by  the  prominence  still  maintained  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

The  first  road  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners  f> 
Highwavs  commenced  at  a  point  in  the  Chicago  and 
Napcrvi'lle  road  near  Korbcs's  place;  thence  northerly  10 
the  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  road  near  Whaples :  thence 
east  with  the  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  road  to  near  Net- 
llestrings's  cast  line,  and  thence  northerly  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  6,  Township  39,  Range  12  east, 
and  this  road  was  declared  to  be  a  public  highway.  *  >" 
the  first  of  April,  185 1,  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
five  mills  on  the  dollar  be  raised  for  the  purpose  «l 
building  a  bridge  across  the  Desplaines  River,  "where 
the  Chicago  and  Grand  DeTour  State  Road  crosses  tl>e 
said  river,"  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  for  the  reso  utroO 
lo  nineteen  against  it,  and  this  resolution  was  Mlnweci 
by  another  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  not  over  S600,  at  anv  interest  not  to  elst**J' 
twelve  and  one  half  per  cent  for  the  pur|>osc  of  build- 
ing the  bridge,  and  that  the  debt  thus  incurred  shouki 
lie  liquidated  by  the  five  mill  on  the  dollar  tax.  At  the 
annual  election  held  this  day,  April  1.  1851.  fifty-ont; 
votes  were  cast.  'The  following  list  of  officers  shows 
the  results  of  this  and  subsequent  elections  to  i»!\3 
inclusive : 

Suprrrhors—  Stephen  Pennover,  1851;  Solomon 
Kellogg,  1852;  Daniel  F.  Deibert.  1853;  A.  S.  ton- 
ston.  1854;  A.  Miniere,  t.Ssi  :  Stephen  Pennoyer.  185&- 
58;  W.  K.  Gint her,  1859-61;  Stephen  Pennoyer,  18M. 
C.  G.  Puschcck,  186310  1867  inclusive;  Philip  BohUm- 
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dcr,  1868  to  1870  inclusive,  H.  H.  Scharenberg,  1S71; 
M.  F.  Covell,  187.?;  Henry  Volherding.  1874-75;  R.  H. 
Barney.  1876  to  187S;  Christian  Schlund,  1879;  Frank 
A.  Merrill.  1880;  Henry  Soffell.  1S81  to  1883  Inclusive. 

CItrks. — A.  S.  Funston.  1851-52;  M.  V.  Covclli 
1*53-54;  Henry  P.  Flowers.  1855:  Augustine  Porter, 
1S56;  M.  F.  Covell,  1857;  Henry  Soffell,  1858;  C.  G. 
Puscheck,  1859-60;  Philip  Bohlander,  1861  to  1866  in- 
clusive; G.  P.  Senf.  1S67-6S;  Henrv  Volherding,  1869 
to  1873  inclusive,  and  Philip  Bohlander,  1874  to  1883 
inclusive. 

Assessors. — Augustine  Porter.  1851;  Stephen  Forbes, 
1852;  J.  S,  Sackett.  1S53;  I'eter  'Miner.  1S54;  IVter 
Bohlander,  1855-56;  Augustine  Porter,  1857;  Philip 
Bohlander,  1858;  C.  L.  Thompson,  1859;  John  Pfeifer, 
1S60;  Henry  Soffell.  1861;  John  Pfeifer,  1862:  Henrv 
Volherding.  1863:  John  Fippinger,  1864  to  186S  inclu- 
sive; l.ucian  Weiss,  1869;  |oseph  Schlund,  1S70-71; 
John  Fippinger.  1873;  Lorrence  Wolf,  1874  to  18S3 
inclusive. 

Oierseers  oj  the  Poor.— Joshua  S.  Sackctt,  1851-54; 
James  Smith.  1 85 5  ;  K.  S.  Cook,  1X56-57  ;  Solomon 
Buck,  1858;  Augustine  Porter,  1859;'  W.  K.  Ginther, 
1S60. 

Collectors.— M.  Pitts,  1S51;  I).  F.  Deiben. 
3;  P   H.  Fippinger,  1854;  John  Pfeifer.  1855; 
P.  H.  Fippinger.  1856;  M.  C.  Covell,  1857;  Fred  Weiss, 

1859;  Philip  Bohlander.  i860;  M.  C.  Covell,  1. so  1 ;  John 
Fippinger,  1862;  John  Pfeifer,  1863;  Fred  Weiss,  1864; 
Henry  Soffell.  1865;  Lucien  Weiss,  iS66;  Henry  Vol- 
herding.  1867;  l.ucian  Weiss,  186S;  Lorrence' Wolf, 
1869;  Charles  Sc  hrciber,  1870-71;  Henry  Zimmermann, 
•**7 J-75 :  J"hn  Fippinger.  1876-77:  George  Vorass,  1878, 
C.  C..  Puscheck.  1879-S2:  John  Wolf,  1.SS3. 

Commissioners  <•/  f/tgAtCHtyt. — Solomon  Buck.  Arte- 
mas  B.  Kellogg  and  Charles  G.  Puscheck,  1851;  Stephen 
Forbes,  Stephen  Pennover  and  Christian  I.onggood,i852; 
Artemas  B.  Kellogg.  A.  S.  Funston  and  Henry  Degener, 
1853  ;  Charles  G.  Puscheck,  M.  F.  Covell  and  Henry 
Miller,  1854;  George  Darmstadt,  John  Bohlander  and 
CharlesG.  Puscheck,  1855;  M.  F.  Covell,  (ieorge  Darm- 
stadt and  Charlesti.  Pimm  heck,  1856;  Stephen  Pennover, 
M.  K.  Covell  and  Henrv  Decker,  1857;  Martin  Kuhn,  Fred 
Weiss  and  John  Pfeifer,  1858;  Fred  Weiss,  Hiram  Hast- 
ings and  Henry  Volherding.  1859;  Fred  Weiss.  Ferdi- 
nand Haase  and  Henry  Miller,  i860:  CharlesG.  Pus- 
check. John  Pfeifer  ami  Christian  I  hiele,  1861;  Henry 
Miller.  1862;  Fred  Weiss  and  l.ucian  Wei*?.  1X63; 
Christian  Bonholzer,  1804:  Philip Schroeder,  1865;  Fred 
Weiss.  1866;  John  Pfeifer.  1N07;  Henry  Volherding, 
186S:  Ferdinand  Haase,  i<s<>9;  William  T.  Nichols,  1870; 
M.  C.  Covell.  1871;  John  Pfeifer.  1X72;  F.  J.  Lange, 

873:  M.  C.  Covell.  1874:  M.  C.  Covell,  1S75;  Henry 
Volherding.  1876;  James  Brod<lie.  1877;  Asa  Knapp, 
1878;  Henry  Volherding.  1879;  C.  Schlund,  18S0;  Frank 
A.  Merrill,  18.S1;  Henrv  Mesenhrmk,  1882;  l.eo  G. 
Haase,  1883. 

Justices  of  the  Pent. — A.  S.  Funston  anil  Charles 
G.  Pttsche  k,  1854;  Augustine  Porter.  1855;  Augustine 
Porter  and  W  illiam  K.  Ginther,  1858;  Charles  (i.  Pus- 
check and  Kdward  Gleason,  1862;  Henry  Soffell  and 
Edward  Gleason.  1866;  M.  F.  Covell,  1869;  R.  P..  Bar- 
ney and  C.  L.  Thompson.  1870;  M.  I  Covell  and  C  L. 
Thompson,  1874;  L  V.  Ferris  and  M.  F.  Covell,  1877 
and  1881. 

Constables.— Axerv  M.  Pitts  and  Peter  Miner.  1851  ; 
M-  F.  Covell,  1853  ;  'Christian  Mendcll,  1S54  ;  Frank- 
lin Barber  and  James  Smith,  18,=;  :  J.  Porter.  1856; 
M.  C  Covell  and  |ohn  Pfeifer,  1S57  ;  C.  I..  Thompson 
Bnd  Philip  Bohlander,  ,85S  i  ^hilrp  Bohlander,  i860  ; 
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Philip  Bohlander  and  John  Fippinger,  1S62  ;  |ohn  Fip- 
pinger and  John  McLaughlin,  1866  ;  Gustav  and  Henry 
/.immermann,  1870;  H.  H.  Scharenberg  and  Charles 
Dagnier,  1874  ;  August  Rattle  and  Henrv  Zimmermann, 
1877;  John  Sullivan  and  Frank  Mcver,  1881,  and 
Henry  Warneke  in  1882. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  certainty  who  was  the 
first  minister  to  conduct  religious  services  in  Proviso, 
but  in  1S40  John  Brand  steadier,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
commenced  preaching,  and  conducted  religious  services 
at  the  house  of  Christian  Longgond  for  about  two  years. 
Rev.  K.  S.  Cook,  a  Methodist  minister,  preached  a 
number  Of  years  at  private  houses.  Others  preached  at 
the  school  house,  ami  at  length  in  1850  a  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  the 
school  house  already  built  being  used  as  a  house  of 
worship  until  1862.  This  Church  society  owns  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Section  30,  upon  which  their  church, 
erected  in  1X62,  stands.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  used 
for  cemetery  purposes.  The  church  building  cost 
about  §8,ooo,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  people.  The 
present  membership  of  the  Church  is  forty-rive  fami- 
lies. The  first  preacher  was  Rev.  M.  Zucker,  the  sec- 
ond Rev.  Mr.  Meyer,  and  the  third  and  present  one, 
who  has  been  pastor  about  ten  years,  is  Rev.  John 
Streator.  The  school  connected  with  this  Church,  and 
started  even  before  it,  now  has  about  seventy-five  schol- 
ars in  attendance. 

MAY  WOOD. 

This  village  is  located  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway,  ten  and  four-tenths 
miles  from  Chicago,  and  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Des- 
plaines  River.  This  bank  is  here  a  table  land  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  river  itself.  Karly  in  the  summer 
of  1868,  Colonel  W.  T.  Nichols  of  Rutland,  Yt.,  came  to 
Chicago  and  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  this  tract  of 
land,  one  and  three-fourths  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  one-half  mile  from  east  to  west,  containing 
five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  through  which  the 
Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North-W  estern  Rail- 
way passes.  After  completing  the  purchase  of  this  tract, 
Mr.  Nichols  organized  a  stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  $75,000,  and  composed  of  the  following  persons:  W. 
T.  Nichols,  president;  J.  P.  Willard,  secretary:  P.  S. 
Peake.  treasurer;  A.  S.  Eaton,  H.  O.  Gift'ord  and  A.  M. 
Moore.  In  April,  1869,  thiscompany  secured  a  special 
charter  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  organizing  the  May- 
wood  Company,  the  date  of  the  (  barter  being  April  6, 
1869.  After  the  money  was  paid  111,  the  streets  were  laid 
out,  trees  planted,  building  commenced,  and  other 
improvements  begun.  The  streets  running  north  and 
south  were  called  avenues,  ami  numbered  from  one  to 
nine;  those  running  east  and  west  were  also  numbered, 
commencing  at  the  railroad  and  numbering  either  way. 
Eleventh  Street  is  the  northern  boundary,  and  Eight- 
eenth Street  the  southern.  A  tract  extending  from  First 
to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  ahout  two  blocks  in  width,  imme- 
diately south  of  the  railroad,  was  reserved  for  »  May- 
Wi  K)l  I'Park."  On  the  northwest  corner  of  this  park  a 
laryc  hotel  was  erected.  It  is  a  four  story  and  base- 
ment brick  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
next  building  erected  was  a  frame  store  two  stories  high, 
finished  by  the  company  and  opened  as  a  general  store 
in  1870  by  George  R.  Hall.  Soon  after  this,  in  May, 
the  post-office  was  established,  with  George  R.  Hall  for 
first  Postmaster.  During  the  same  summer  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  Railway  Company  built  their  depot, 
the  trains,  however,  having  begun  to  stop  here  on  the  1st 
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of  May.    In  the  summer  of  1870  the  Maywood  Compa- 
ny erected  a  two-story  Gothic  brick  school-huuse  near 
the  center  of  the  town  plat,  the  first  story  being  de- 
signed for  school  purposes,  and  the  upper  part  being 
finished  o(f  with  the  view  of  holding  religious  services 
therein.    It  stands  on  Block  89,  and  cost  about  $5,000. 
As  a  church,  the  upper  part  was  dedicated  January  i, 
18;  1.    Anv  denomination  was  permitted  to  hold  ser- 
vices in  this  church.    In  the  spring  of  1871  a  school, 
sustained  by  private  subscription,  was  opened  in  this 
building,  Miss  Ida  Harney  being  the  first  teacher,  In 
the  following  fall  arrangements  were  made  with  K.  I.. 
Hallock,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  opened  in  the  same 
building  with  the  Maywood  Military  Institute.  The 
Maywood  Company  was  very  liberal  toward  religious 
denominations,  setting  apart  four  blocks  for  church 
purposes  and  donating  one  block  to  any  religious 
society  that  would  erect  a  church  upon   it.  The 
Congregationalists  selected  Block  00.  and  the  Method- 
ists Block  92.     The  first  settlers  in  Maywood  were  W. 
T.  Nichols.  R.  B.  Harney  and  P.  S.  Pca'kc,  all  of  whom 
erected  residences  in  1869,  and  H.  W.  Small  and  Allen 
S.  Katon.  Improvements  continued  to  be  made  in  tbe  vil- 
lage, eighty-three  houses  being  erected  in  1872,  and  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  from  time  to  time 
increased.    From  $75,000  it  was  increased  to  $500,000, 
and  the  business  of  the  company  extended  so  as  to  include 
manufacturing  interests  as  well  as  real  estate.   In  1874 
their  present  brick  factory  was  erected  on  Block  54.  It  is  a 
three-Story  building  240x110  feet  in  sue.  and  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher, 
of  which  there  arc  now  about  seventy-five  thousand  in 
use.    The  Maywood  Company  manufacture  here  also 
the  Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  Scraper  and  Ditcher,  they  own  the  patents.  During 
the  same  year  a  three-story  brick  building  was  erected 
by  the  company,  ihe  first  story  being  occupied  as  stores, 
the  second  as  offices  of  the  company,  and  the  third  as  a 
public  hall,  the  hall  being  capable  of  seating  eight  hun- 
dred people.    At  the  present  lime  the  population  of  the 
village  is  somewhat  under  one  thousand.    The  distance 
from  the  Wells-street  depot  to  Maywood  is  ten  and  four- 
tenths  miles,  the  time  thirty-live  minutes,  and  the  fare 
thirty-two  cents,   George  R.  Hall  remained  Postmaster 
until  1S73.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Gustav  Schrei- 
ber,  who  retained  the  office  until  1876.    Male  Bliss  was 
then  Postmaster  until  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  incumbent,  Orrin  H.  Benson. 

Maywood  was  incorporated  October  ii,  1881.  The 
petition  to  Hon.  Mason  R.  Loomis,  J  udge  of  the  County 
Court,  was  signed  by  thirty-three  persons,  and  asked  for 
an  election  to  decide  upon  the  incorporation  into  a  vil- 
lage of  the  territory  included  in  the  north-west  quarter 
of  Section  14,  the  west  half  of  Section  1 1,  and  the  south 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  2,  Township 
39.  Range  12.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  this 
election  was  fifty-five,  of  which  thirty-one  were  cast  in 
favor  of  incorporation,  and  twenty-four  against.  The 
election  for  trustees  was  held  November  26,  1881.  Bay- 
ard L.  Chaml>crlain,  Augustus  Maas  and  H.  B.  Good- 
rich were  judges  of  election,  and  the  following  persons 
were  elected  first  Trustees  of  Maywood:  John  \V.  Sharp, 
by  42  votes;  Samuel  H,  Donaldson,  by  42;  John  T. 
Rockafcllow.  42;  John  Hofford,  43;  Abel  A.  Westering, 
ard,  40;  and  Charles  II.  Robison,  38.  Henry  K.  Good- 
rich was  elected  Clerk, and  served  until  1883.  when  John 
A.Guilford,  the  present  Clerk,  was  elected  The  Trustees 
elected  in  1NS2  were  Kdmund  kiugsland,  George  A. 
Uerrick,  John'I".  Rockafcllow,  John  W.  Sharp,  John  Hof- 


ford, and  S.  H.  Donaldson.  In  1883  the  Trustees  elected 
were  George  H.  Brewster,  Robert  Dennis,  Samuel  H. 
Donaldson.  George  A.  Hcrrick,  John  T.  Rockafelluw, 
and  John  IV,  Sharp.  Orrin  H.  Benson  has  been  an- 
nually ap|x>inted  Treasurer  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
village. 

The  J/i/wtW  Congregational  Church.— Preliminary 
steps  toward  the  organization  of  this  Church  were  taken 
March  9,  1 87 1,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Rev  J  b\  Roy  was 
chairman.    At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  a  Congregational  Church  was  urgently  needed  at 
Maywood.    On  Sunday,  the  1  ith  of  March,  the  organi- 
zation was  effected,  with  the  following  membership : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Barney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Free- 
man, Mrs.  Martha  Lawrence,  L.  Keon,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Pox,  Dr.  anil  Mrs.  1.  A.  Freeman,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Wright  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Small.    The  constitu- 
tion, confession  of  faith  and  covenant,  as  contained  in 
Rov's  Manual,  were  adopted,  and  the  following  officers 
elected;  R.  B.  Barney.  S.  S.  Millar  and  H.  W.  Small,  trus- 
tees; R.  B.  Barney  and  A.  W.  Freeman,  deacons;  A.  Q. 
Hill,  treasurer,  and  A.  W.  Freeman,  clerk.    On  the  2d  of 
July,  1871,  a  council  was  held,  consisting  of  J.  L.  Bor- 
rows delegate  from  the  Cnion  Park  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago;  Rev.  Moses  Smith  and  N.  B.  Hams 
from  the  Leavitt-Street  Congregational  Church,  Chicago; 
Rev.  1.  H.  Laird  and  C.  A.  Hawley,  from  Brickton; 
Rev.  George  Huntington,  James  W.  Scoville,  Rev.  S.  J. 
Humphrey  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Row    This  council  recog- 
nized  the  Church.    In  August,  187 1,  the  plansof  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  them, 
were  adopted,  ami  stone  and  sand  placed  upon  Block 
90,  this  block  being  one  of  four  proffered  to  the 
churches  that  might  select  them.    The  Congregational 
Church  being  the  first  prepared  to  build,  selected  Block 
00  as  the  most  desirable  of  the  four.    Ground  was 
broken  and  building  was  soon  to  commence,  the  design 
being  to  erect  a  frame  church,  on  a  stone  foundation,  to 
cost  not  less  than  $5,000.  But  just  at  this  time  the  great 
fire  at  Chicago  destroyed  the  plans  and  so  crippled  the 
society  that  it  was  impracticable  to  proceed.  Matters 
therefore  remained  in  this  state  until  January,  1873, 
when  a  meeting  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  on 
with  the  building,  but  to  change  the  plans  from  a  frame 
church  to  a  brick  one,  to  cost  not  less  than  $10,000. 
While  these  plans  were  being  prepared,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Presbyterian  Society  had  commenced 
the  work  of  erecting  a  church-building  on  Block  90, 
and  so.  after  some  consultation,  the  Congregationalists 
decided  to  move  to  Block  208.  north  of  the  railroad. 
The  foundations  of  this  building  were  laid  and  the  rear 
part  of  the  proposed  $io,oop  church-building  erected, 
including  a  space  sufficient  to  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  when  work  on  the  building 
ceased  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  WO 
further  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  complete  tne 
church,  the  determination  of  the  society  being  to  keep 
out  of  debt.    The  first  regular  pastor  of  the  Church  was 
Rev.  A.  K.  Fox,  and  his  successors  were  Revs.  C.  «. 
Merrill  and  George  C  Lamb.    On  February  1.  «»77j 
the  Church  joined  the  Union  Church,  composed  ot  an 
the  churches  of  Maywood,  under  the  pastorate  Of WW- 
Henry  C.  Granger,  remaining  connected  with  the  Union 
until  Mav  8.  1882,  when  it  withdrew  and  returned  to  its 
own  chapel.    Here  thev  have  remained  ever  since,  un- 
der the  pastorate  of  Re'v.  George  W.  Griffith,  who  sun 
remains  pastor  of  the  Church.    The  present  member- 
ship is  sixty-one.    The  present  officers  are  Asa  Knapp. 
Kdmuml  Kingsland  and  George  H.  Brewster,  trustee* , 
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R.  B.  Harney.  H.  W.  Small  and  J.  K.  Merrill,  deacons; 
Frederick  Woodruff,  treasurer;  L  V.  Ferris,  clerk,  and 
E.  R.  Harney,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-sch<x)l. 

,\f atftwJ  Presbyterian  Chureh  was  organiccd  Octo- 
ber 15,  1871,  by  a  committee  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  consisting  of  Revs.  I>r.  Robert  Patterson,  I.. 
H.  Reed,  V..  R.  Mavis  and  M.  M.  Wakcntan.  The 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in  the  school-house. 
Dr.  Patterson,  moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided, 
and  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis  acted  as  secretary.  Rev.  L.  H. 
Reed  preached  a  sermon  from  Psalms  cxviii,  15.  The 
original  mcmliers  of  the  Church  were  Jai..cs  and  Mrs. 
Susan  Fraser;  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Black;  Samuel 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Donaldson;  Peter  and  Mrs.  Helen  Sin- 
clair—from the  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago:  Joel  II.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Hulburd  and 
Charles  S.  Hulburd — from  the  Eighth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago.  A  church  building  was  erected  on 
Block  90,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  $0,000.  It  was 
dedicated  May  X,  1S73,  Rev.  \  E.  Kittrcdge  of  Chicago 
preaching  the  dedicatory  scrnvtn,  and  Professor  Patton 
offering  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The  Sunday-school 
was  organized  June  29,  1874,  with  James  Frazer  super- 
intendent. The  first  minister  of  this  Church  was  Rev. 
K  H.  Wharton,  from  April  i,  1873,  to  July  29,  1S73, 
when  he  resigned  Rev.  \V.  F.  Brown  became  pastor 
March  24.  1S74.  His  pastoral  relations  to  the  Church 
were  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  April  14,  1875.  From 
this  time  to  May  10,  1876,  various  ministers  preached 
here,  and  from  this  date  to  Do  cmlrcr,  187ft,  Kev.  Jotham 
Scwell  supplied  the  pulpit,  under  a  commission  from 
the  Home  Missionary  Committee.  From  the  time  of 
his  retirement  to  April,  1877,  there  were  no  services, 
when  the  Maywood  Church  Cnion  was  formed,  under 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  C  Granger,  This  Union 
was  originally  composed  of  all  the  Churches  in  May- 
wood,  and  lasted  until  March  9,  1 8X4,  when  Rev.  Mr. 
Granger  resigned  his  pastorate,  his  resignation  being 
accepted.  The  ruling  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
have  been— James  Fraser,  from  October  15.  1872,  10 
June  9,  187S;  Joel  H.  Hulburd,  from  October  15.  187^. 
to  the  present  time;  Bayard  L  Chamberlain  from  March 
18,  t88o,  to  the  present  time;  Peter  Sinclair,  from 
March  iS.  18S0.  to  May  11,  18S2;  and  Arthur  H.  Mer- 
rill from  April  11,  1881,  to  the  present  time  1884  . 

.1/iMT. ■<»■•./  /,//jvv/W  Chureh. — In  July.  187  1,  religious 
services  were  Connie m  cd  at  the  brick  school-house  by 
Rev.  IV.  G.  Met  rill,  and  continued  through  the  fall,  and 
part  of  the  winter  of  1871-72,  on  each  alternate  Sunday 
afternoon  January  28.  1872,  Rev.  C.  V.  Kelly  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  hold  morning  Services  on  each 
alternate  Sunday  inorningfthrougli  that  year,  compensa- 
tion, to  be  $600.  From  February  1,  1S73  to  July  13, 
services  were  conducted  by  lav-readers,  and  during  the 
lenten  season  C.  H.  W.  Stocking,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany.  Chu  ago,  delivered  five  lectures  Eariy  in 
1873  a  Sunday-school  was  organized  under  M.  V. 
Hotchkiss  as  su|>eriniendent.  On  Faster  Monday  a 
meeting  was  held  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  J.  (J.  Thompson  and  J.  D.  Stewart  to  pre- 
pare an  application  to  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  J.  Whilehouse, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Illinois,  for  permission  to  organize  a 
parish.  The  application  was  made  July  10.  On  July 
22.  notice  was  given  by  Rev.  IV.  M-  Reynolds  of 
Christ's  Church  at  Harlem,  of  a  meeting  for  organiza- 
tion. This  meeting  was  held  in  the  brick  school-house 
August  11,  Rev.  IV.  M.  Reynolds  presiding,  and  a 
parish  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion  ol  Maywood.  "the  followi ng  persons 
were  elected  wardens;  '  J.  Q.  Thomson  and  M.  V. 


Hotchkiss,  and  the  following  as  vestrymen:  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, J.  I).  Stewart,  John  U  hiteford,  |.  R.  Albertsmi, 
John  Steele,  Mr.  Clover  and  Mr.  McGec.  H.  P.  Nichols 
was  elected  treasurer,  and  John  IV.  Palmer,  clerk. 
On  the  i6th  of  August,  Rcv  G.  II.  Higgins  was  elected 
minister  from  August  1.  1873  to  FLastcr  Monday,  1874. 
The  Church  continued  their  services  in  the  brick  school- 
house  and  Presbyterian  church  on  Fifth. Avenue  until 
October  5.  1874.  On  March  8,  1X74,  Bishop  White- 
house  visited  the  Parish  and  confirmed  eleven  persons, 
holding  the  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ("At 
the  6th  of  April.  1875,  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins  was  elected 
rector  foi  the  en  ling  year,  it  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Vt 
this  time  the  Church  contained  forty-two  communi- 
cants, and  the  parish  one  hundred  or  more  members, 
and  the  Sunday-SChOol  sixty-one  scholars.  On  the  10th 
of  August,  1874,  Rev.  Mr.  Higgins  was  requested  to 
resign,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parish  to  pay 
the  salary.  Accordingly  the  resignation  was  tendered 
to  take  effect  October  1.  On  the  13th  of  April.  1875, 
Rev  C,  V.  Kelly  was  elected  rector  to  preach  at  his 
convenience  morning  or  afternoon  on  each  Sunday. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  April,  1876,  when 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  died.  Lay  reading  was  then  conducted 
by  J.  R  AtbertSOfl  until  November  12.  1S76,  which  was 
the  last  regular  Sunday  services  conducted  separately  by 
the  Episcopalians  in  Maywood.  From  this  time  to 
April  1877,  Mr.  Albertson  at  the  request  of  Christ's 
Church  in  Harlem  conducted  lay-reading  for  them,  they 
having  lost  their  rector,  Rev.  Sir.  Reynolds,  by  death. 
When  the  Maywood  Church  Cnion  was  organized  in 
the  early  part  of  1877  the  Episcopalians  united  with  it 
and  continued  to  support  it  and  attend  religious  services, 
which  were  held  in  the  store  building,  at  the  depot,  and 
the  last  two  years  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Granger  conducted  the  services  for  the 
Union  until  his  resignation. 

The  First  MethoJist  EfitCtftl  Chureh  of  Maywood 
was  organized  in  1873  with  about  twenty  members. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  generous  oiler  of  the  May- 
wood  Company,  they  selected  Block  92  Upon  which  to 
build  a  church-edifice.  A  one-story  frame  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $4.S°°,  ami  dedicated  by  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler  in  1873.  A  debt  contracted  early  in  the 
Church's  history  was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  be- 
came too  heavy  for  the  Society  to  liquidate,  and  becom- 
ing discouraged  they  dh/ided  themselves  among  the 
other  churches,  and  suffered  their  organization  to  lapse. 
Alter  remaining  in  this  chaotic  condition  for  sometime, 
the  debt  was  paid  through  the  efforts  of  the  presiding 
elder.  Rev.  Luke  Hitchcock,  and  the  property  deeded 
in  trust  to  the  Garret  Biblical  Institute  at  FA'anston,  un- 
til such  time  as  a  new  organization  shall  have  been 
effected,  and  the  church-building  rented  to  the  May- 
wood  High  School  for  an  annual  rental  of  $180.  At 
first  this  Church  depended  on  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  for  supplies  to  its  pulpit,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  two  or  three  years.  Its  first  regular  preacher 
was  Kev.  Mr.  Bemis.  <  iccasionallv  I  >r.  Jutkins  preached, 
as  did  Dr.  Fowler  and  Dr.  Hitchcock,  but  of  recent 
years  separate  religious  services  have  not  been  held  by 
tins  Church,  there  being  no  organization. 

The  Baptists  of  Maywood  also  have  an  organized 
Society,  the  history  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  Church  organizations  In  the  village. 

MAYWOOD  BIO0RAPH1CAL  SKETCHES. 

BOHI.ANDKK  BROS.,  dealers  in  groceries,  etc.  This  firm  is 
coniimscil  ..f  Jacob  and  lohn  P.  Bohlandcr.  They  W««  both  born 
in  IWiso  Township.  Cook  County,  and  followed  aSriiultur-.  ...  .- 
suits  for  some  years  with  their  father.    Javwb  w  tor  a  lime  rk-rk- 
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ing  in  mercantile  business  in  Chicago,  and  also  mined  (nr  a  short 
while  in  Colorado.  On  April  I.  Ml,  the  brothers  engaged  in  the 
enwrrv  business  at  Oak  Park,  and  two  years  later  cs1.-ihl.shcd  a 
branch  store  at  May  wootl.  They  are  energetic,  enterprising  young 
men  and  are  rapidly  extending  their  husinoss. 

PIMLir  BUllLANDF.R,  farmer.  Section  17.  Township  30. 
Range  12,  P.  O.  Mavwood, was  born  in  ltavaria,  and  immigrated  to 
Illinois  in  1841,  locating  where  he  now  resides,  and  has  suite  given 
his  attention  to  farming,  lie  has  a  nice  farm  of  njj  acres,  and 
carries  on  a  large  dairy  business,  keeping  some  twenty-live  milcti 
cows  Mr.  Bolilander  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  mu- 
nicipal affalfs.  being  eight  years  Constable,  T  own  Collector  one 
year,  and  Assessor  four  years,  lie  was  also  for  four  years  a  men), 
bcr  of  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has 
been  Town  Clerk.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  in  1855 
to  Margaret  1-angguth,  who  died  in  1375.  leaving  a  family  of  seven 
children,  lie  was  married  a  sccund  time  in  IB;;,  to  Agnes  Jung, 
and  this  union  has  been  Messed  with  two  children. 

CHRISTIAN  BONHOl.SAK,  farmer,  Secliun  6,  Township 
39,  Range  12,  ft  O.  Mnywood.  was  born  in  Germany  in  1828, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  nf  stone  mason  and  followed  it  some 
years  as  a  journeyman.  In  lS$(i  lie  immigrated  to  Proviso  Town- 
ship, Cook  Co.,  III.,  engaging  at  farming,  although  he  has  at 
times  dune  mason  work.  I  le  has  a  nice  farm  of  about  sixty-five 
acres.  He  was  for  three  year*  Commissioner  of  Highways.  Mr. 
ISnnholsar  was  married  in' 185 7  to  Katrina  Mueller,  and  they  have 
a  family  of  eight  children. 

CHARLES  W.  MILLARD,  of  Fullard.  Gormley  &  Black- 
burn, dealers  in  builder*'  hardware,  etc.,  was  born  in  Cheshire- 
County.  N.  II.,  in  May,  1845.  At  the  age  of  twenty  year*  he 
came  to  Chicago,  and  subsequently  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Larrabee  ft  North,  whuleaale  dealers  in  hardware,  remaining  with 
them  as  a  salesman  until  he  resigned  to  engage  in  his  present  busi- 
ness, lune  [,  1S83.  Mr.  Dullard  has  resided  at  Maywood  since  the 
fall  of  1870. 

JOEL  BUl.I.ARI).  contractor  and  builder,  office  52  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  was  burn  at  Oakham,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
in  1S21.  He  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  in  that  county,  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  at  the  completion  of  which  he 
moved  to  Cheshire.  N.  II..  carrying  on  an  extensive  contracting 
business  there  and  in  the  New  England  Stale*.  In  1SG5  he 
came  to  Chicago,  was  for  a  year,  in  connection  with  building  pur- 
suits, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  organ*,  alter  which  he 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors,  blind*,  etc.,  under 
the  style  of  Joel  Billiard,  and  then  Bullanl  \-  Son,  w  hich  concern 
ceased  business  in  I H77.  He  then  moved  to  Boston,  Ma**.,  where 
he  followed  building,  etc.  Returning  to  Illinois  in  March,  ttto, 
he  located  at  Maywood,  since  which  time  he  has  given  his  entire 
attention  to  contracting  for  building  work.  etc.  He  has  erected 
many  prominent  building*  in  Chicago,  among  which  are  the  North 
Side  Turner  Hall  and  Dr.  Collyer's  (Unitarian)  Church.  He  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  business,  giving  employment  to  twenty-five 
men. 

IRVING  CLENDENEN.  M.D..  homeopathy,  office  2n  Cen- 
tral Musk  Hall.  Chicago,  was  born  In  Cass  County,  Mich.,  in  1842, 
and  came  to  Illinois  in  1364.  He  studied  medicine  in  Chicago  for 
eighteen  months,  graduating  at  Chicago  Medical  College  in  tSfifi, 
afterward  at  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  for  two 
year*,  and  while  there  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Cass  County,  which  office  he  rilled  for  two  years, 
Returning  to  Chicago  in  1869  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  and 
graduated  at  Bennett  Medical  College  in  1871.  The  Dnclor  then 
returned  to  Michigan  and  practiced  his,  profession  in  Niles  and 
Kalamaxno.  In  1S78  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  at  once  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  For  two  years  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  orthopedic  surgery  anil  diseases  of  the 
rectum,  at  Bennett  Medical  College.  Since  September,  1 89o,  the 
Doctor  has  made  his  residence  at  Maywood. 

MARION  FRANCIS  COVELL,  farmer.  Section  17,  Town 
3Q.  Range  12,  P.  n.  Maywood,  was  born  at  Plainlield.  Will 
Co.,  III.,  January  10,  1.831,  His  father,  Thomas  R.  Covell.  came 
to  Illinois  in  iSiq,  and  (or  many  years  pursued  his  business  as  a 
trader  among  the  Indians,  and  during  the  Indian  war  of  1832  was 
at  Fort  Dearborn  acting  as  a  Captain  of  volunteer*.  He  died  there 
iu  184(1.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  moved,  with  his  parents  to 
Provisu  Township.  Cook  County,  in  the  fall  of  1834.  and  assisted 
on  the  farm.  In  1853  he  began  to  farm  on  his  own  account.  He 
has  a  finely  improved  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres;  raises 
a  cross  of  Hexham  rattle,  and  since  ($if  has  also  carried  on  a  stone 
quarry  on  his  own  place.  Mr.  Covell  has  also  taken  an  artisc 
part  in  local  politics,  being  four  years  Town  Clerk,  Commissioner 
of  Highways  six  vears.  Supervisor  uf  the  township  one  year;  for 
the  past  fifteen  vears  a  member  nf  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Proviso 
ami  Justice  ut  the  Peace  (uur  terms.  He  was  married  in  this  town- 


ship May  14.  I&55.  to  Barbara  Knuszmann;  they  have  a  family  of 
four  children. 

ROBERT  DENNIS,  of  Dennis  Bros,,  manufacturers  of 
mouldings,  dressed  lumber,  etc.,  Chicago,  was  born  at  Plymouth. 
England,  in  1850.  and  one  year  later  his  parent*  immigrated  to 
Chicago.  After"  leaving  his  school  he  was  for  a  short  lime  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  mercantile  business,  and  about  iSGB  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  mouldings,  etc.  His  brother,  John  L.  Den- 
nis, U  his  partner.  Thcv  arc  both  practical  men  in  their  line  and 
have  quite  an  extensive  trade.  Mr.  Dennis  moved  to  Maywood  in 
May,  1677.  He  was  elected  Trustee  of  that  village  in  the  fall  of 
1 882 

OLIVER  DONALDSON,  of  Donaldson  Bros.,  shipsmiths and 
and  blacksmiths.  113  North  Water  Street,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
County  of  Armagh.  Ireland.  October  15.  1840-  Immigrating  with 
his  people  to  America  when  about  five  years  of  age,  Mr.  DonaW- 
son  learned  the  tra  le  of  shipsmith  and  blacksmith  with  his  brothers 
at  Buffalo.  N  Y.  Beginning  his  apprenticeship  at  thirteen  vearsof 
age.  he  has  futlowed  this  line  of  businc»  ever  since.  About  rcb- 
ruary.  My  he  came  to  Illinois,  located  in  Chicago,  and  was 
shortly  aflerwards  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  present  firm. 
Mr  lionaldson  moved  to  Mavwopd  in  1872.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  A.  V.  ti  A.  M.  for  some  twenty-three  years,  and  Is  con- 
nected with  Kilwinning  Lodge,  Nu.  311,  and  Corinthian  Chapter, 
No.  65,  both  o(  Chicago.  ..  .. 

SAMUEL  II.  DONALDSON,  uf  Donaldson  Bros.,  shipumlns 
and  blacksmiths.  113  North  Water  Street,  wa*  born  in  County 
Armagh.  Ireland,  March  11,  1836,  immigrating  with  his  people  to 
America  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He  learned  the  trade  of  ship- 
smith  and  blacksmith  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  where  he  served  four 
vears  as  as  an  apprentice  and  worked  at  it  some  three  years  ns  a 
journeyman.  He  came  West  to  Chicago  in  l»S7.  and  at  occcetv- 
g.iged  in  thi»  business  in  company  with  his  brother.  Robert,  who 
died  in  February.  l88».  In  1863  his  brother  Oliver  was  adnut- 
led.  and  thev  now  carry  on  quite  an  extensive  business  in  their 
line.  Mr,  bunaldson  "moved  to  Maywood  l>ecembcr  5,  1571. 
where  he  ha*  a  very  fine  house  and  grounds.  He  is  a  prom- 
inent Mason— a  member  of  Kilwinning  l^odge.  No  3";  •»  »" 
Treasurer  of  the  same  thirteen  years;  is  a  life  member  o  the  lo- 
rinthian  Chapter,  No.  65.  and  a  member  of  St.  Bernard  I  00101.™ 
dery— all  of  Chicago.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  tor  the 
past  five  vears  president  of  the  school  board  at  Mnywoocl.  lie  was 
elected  TriMee  of  the  village  in  tSSoand  again  in  l&Sl. 

ZEBINA  EASTMAN,  who  for  the  la*t  nine  years  ot  hisiue 
resided  in  Maywood.  was  born  in  Amherst.  Mass.,  September  * 
1815.    His  father*  name  was  Abijah  Eastman,  and  his  mother s 
Rebecca  (Hall)  Eastman.    Abijah  Eastman  was  a  Fom,«flJ  "  '' 
icn  of  Amherst,  and  a  consistent  and  dcvotedChnstian.  "»> 
father  and  mother  of  Zebina  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child.  OK 
former  in  1819.  the  latter  in  ib»o.  and  he  was  then  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Israel  Scott.  Esq..  of  Hadley.  Mass..  an  esti- 
mable gentleman.     Becoming  interested  in  literature,  a™  c™" 
v.nced  that  the  Press  wa*  the  most  potent  factor  of  reform,  young 
Eastman  determined  to  make  journalism  the  profession  ol  ni<  me 
As  a  preparatory  step  to  his  future  career  he  entered  the  M»» 
College  printing  office,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  learn  the  prin  cr • 
trade.    In  this  office  he  wa*  rapidly  promoted,  and  niadc  M**"" 
friends,  among  them  Isaac  C.  Pray,  afterward *  * 
journalist  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Herald.  MWfWj 
in  this  office  eighteen  months,  he  entered  the  Hadley 
Hadlev.  Mass..  to  prepare  for  college,  but  on  account  of  ncSM«"" 
falling  him  he  was  obliged  to  forego  hi* proposed  course  '« J™?- • 
and  he  became  associated  with  hisold  friend  Isaac  C.  I  ray, .  »i» 
had  become  editor  of  the  HartfordYcarl.    At  the  age 
he  went  to  Fayetleville.  Vt  .  where  he  published  the  \  BHW,^ 
Pre**  two  yea;*.    1  n  1 837  he  left  Vermont,  and  became  *«J 
In  rfjl,  with  Benjamin  Lundy.  who.  after  the  murder  ol  UMg* 
had  been  invited  to  o.me  to  Illinois  as  his  (l-ovejoy £  --3— 
Among  the  fearless  men  who  aided  in  encouraging  ur.  " J. 
come  to  Illinois  were  Rev.  Elavcl  Bascom.  Dr.  C.  V.  I'yer. 
Carpenter.  Robert  Freeman,  and  Calvin  DeWolf. 
dy  began  the  publication  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  E"""^  ™ 
at  Lowell.  LaSalle  County.  Mr.  Ea*tman  soon  f^^™ 3 
associated  with  him.  Lundy  died  in  1S30.  and  Mr. 
lied  the  publication  of  the  Genius  about  one  year,  thusoec< irn  k 
head  and  front  of  the  Liberty  party  movement  in  Illino • 
1840.  he  went  to  Vermont  to  be  married,  and  during  his 
the  East  the  C.enius  of  Universal  Emancipation  W*  *^f**~  t 
U«m  his  return  10  Lowell  in  the  fall  after  a  four  months 
Chicago,  he  resumed  the  publication  of  the  paper  but  BW»r'  . 
ferent  name-1  he  Grniu*  of  Liberty.    In  l<4»  jhe 
the  Geniu*  of  Liberty  ceased,  and  a  committee  from  tr*  an. 
erv  circle  in  Chicago  prevailed  upon  Mr   EaitllsaJ  ^  1  " 

city,  and  the  result  was  Uw  establishment  of  Uie  Wester*  V<«w 
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lie. continued  the  publication  of  tliis  paper  until  1853.  In  1S54 
the  paper  became  the  Free  West,  and  in  1*5,(1  was  merged  into  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Krum  1S45  to  1 8 54  he  was  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  Daily  News;  was  editor  of  the  Liberty  Tree 
from  1846  to  lM,  and  of  the  Daily  l  imes  from  1852  to  1853.  In 
1857  he  was  editor  of  the  Chicago  Magatine.  He  was  the 
author  of  and  reail  numerous  papers  liefore  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  among  them  "  1  he  Regicides." 
the  "  Black  Code  i>f  Illinois,"  and  imr  on  the  "  Formation  of  the 
Republican  Party,"  showing  that  it  had  its  birth  at  Riskford,  III., 
in  June.  1854.  Mr.  Fastman  became  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  recognized  his  personal  worth 
and  patriotism  by  giving  him  an  honorable  foreign  appointment, 
making  him  consul  at  Hristol,  Kngland,  which  position  he  held 
from  1801  to  18(19.  I"  '^7°  nc  moved  to  Klgin,  where  he  lived 
until  November,  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Mavwood.  While  in 
Elgin  he  was  without  regular  business,  but  wrote  almost  coiitinu- 
ously  for  various  papers  In  1S74  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  re-union  of  the  anti. slavery  men  of  the  Northwest,  and  was 
made  its  secretary.  Since  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  writing  for 
various  publications,  until,  in  October,  1SS2.  he  commenced  to  write 
on  the  History  of  Chicago,  by  A.  T.  Andreas,  and  was  engaged 
nn  this  history  up  to  within  two  wccks»of  his  death,  which  occurred 
June  14,  18S3.  In  January,  1883,  he  went  to  Florida  hoping  to 
obtain  relief  from  bronchial  troubles,  which  hope  was  realized,  and 
in  May  he  returned  to  I  hicago,:  but  his  strength  w.i-  insiittn  lent  in 
withstand  the  insidious  encroachments  of  a  chronic  affection— in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  from  which,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks,  he  died.  Mr.  Fast  man  was  married  June  29.  1840.  to  Mary 
Jane  Corning,  of  Burlington.  Vt..  who  survives  him,  and  by  whom 
he  had  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  them 
survive,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Bartlclt.  now  of  Wyoming  Territory,  and  Sid- 
ney C.  Fastman.  a  law  ver  of  Chicago. 

JOHN  FIPPINUF.K.,  farmer,  Section.,.  Township  3.,,  Range 
13.  I'.  O.  Maywood,  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  March,  I.-30.  and  in 
June  his  father,  l'rter  H.,  immigrated  to  Boston,  awd  Id  1837  to 
Illinois.  He  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  State  up  to  1842.  when 
he  settled  in  1'roviso  Township.  C<-ok  County,  where  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  assisted  him  on  the  (arm  up  to  i  s;,)  since  which  lime 
he  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  account.  He  has 
a  nice  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Fippinger  ha*  always  been 
identified  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  township,  l  or  eight 
years  he  was  Constable,  Treasurer  twelve  years.  Assessor  six  years, 
and  Collector  four  years,  and  Commissioner  of  Highways  two 
years.  He  was  married  in  July,  1S57.  to  Elizabeth  (>los;  they 
have  a  family  of  six  children. 

GEORGF:  CI. OS,  farmer,  Section  9,  Township  39.  Range 
12.  P.  O.  Mavwood,  was  born  February  14.  iSjO,  in  Germany. 
In  1853  he  came  to  Illinois  and  located  at  Proviso  Township,  since 
which  time  he  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  In  181,1  he 
moved  to  his  proem  farm,  which  consists  of  eighty-five  acres,  all 
highly  improved.  Mr.  tilos  was  for  two  years  Overseer  of  the 
Roads  in  this  locality,  and  for  seven  years  School  Director.  He 
was  married  in  1859  to  Klizalieth  Fippinger  ;  they  have  a  family  of 

eight  children, 

IAMKS  M.  I.ACKF.V.  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Harrison  County. 
Ohio,  March  8  1934.  and  reared  on  a  farm.  He  came  West  to 
Christian  County,  III.,  in  1S54;  was  for  n  year  employed  in  leach- 
ing school  at  Taylorville.  and  in  same  capacity  in  various  portions 
of  the  State  up  to  1S58,  when  he  went  further  West  to  Kansas; 
there  he  was  employed  in  printing  houses  and  also  taught  school. 
In  the  spring  of  1S61  he  enlisted  in  <  otnpany  F.  1st  Kansas  In- 
fantry, and  served  one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Illinois 
and  was  again  occupied  in  teaching  and  employed  in  printing 
office.  In  iSbS  he  joined  his  brother,  l>r.  R.  M.  I.ackev.  at  Chi- 
cago,  opening,  in  company  with  him.  a  large  Turkish  bath- 
house,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  lire  of  1871.  lie  studied  med- 
icine at  Rush  Medical  College,  and  Itennett  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, graduating  at  the  latter  in  1*77;  he  practiced  for  several 
years  in  Ogle  County.  HI.,  and  in  1**0  located  at  Maywood. 

AUGUST  C.  <;.'  MA  AS.  engraver,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Greifswold.  Prussia.  November  <),  1837.  Immigrating  to  America 
in  1851,  he  was  for  several  years  employed  in  a  printing  office  in 
Syracuse,  N.  V..  and  for  four  years  in  the  drug  business.  Mr. 
Maas  is  a  natural  artist  in  his  profession,  and  has  followed  it  since 
1858.  He  is  also  quite  a  gifted  artist  in  drawing,  etc.  He  came 
to  Chicago  in  1861,  and  previous  to  the  fire  of  1871  was  of  the 
firm  of  Maas  A.  Manz,  engravers.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
years  he  has  given  his  main  attention  to  what  »  known  as  crayon 
etching,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  high  slate  0/  per- 
fection.  He  has  resided  at  Maywood  since  June.  1871,  where  he 
has  a  very  fine  residence.  His  'present  place  of  business  ts  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Fake  streets. 

JOHN  T.  ROCKAFEI.l.OW.  superintendent  of  foundry.  Crane 
Bros/  Manufacturing  Company,  was  born  in  Livingstone  County, 
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N.  V..  in  1838,  ami  at  the  age  of  about  seventeen  years  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  moldcr,  and  before  ipiitc  finishing  his  time  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  foundry,  since  which  he  has  l>een  employed 
as  f,,reman  in  various  foundries.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  lu'ne, 
1871.  and  was  superintendent  of  foundry  for  D.  M  Ford  &  Co.  for 
a  short  time.  Subsequently  he  built  a  foundry  for  General  John 
McArthur,  and  managed  it  for  two  and  a  half  years.  In  1874  he 
became  connected  with  the  Crane  15ms".  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  has  tile  management  of  iheir  foundry.  Mr.  Kockatcllow 
moved  to  Maywood  in  May,  1878,  and  was  interested  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  village  and  served  two  terms  as  Trustee.  I  le  is  a 
member  of  Golden  Rule  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M  ,  No.  726.  Chicago. 

W  ILLIAM  II.  SHARP  was  born  at  Milroy.  Rush  Co..  Ind.. 
Ikcembcr  it.  183;.  and  educated  at  a  (Quaker  academy,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  lie  liegan  his  business  career  at  the  age  of 
iwcnty-onc  years,  at  Cambridge,  Ind.,  where  for  five  years  he 
was  engaged  in  dealing  in  sewing  machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  Farly  in  I8f>2  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  and  rep- 
resented the  Florence  Sewing  Machine  Company  as  Stale  agent. 
In  1803  he  came  to  Chicago,  locating  there  in  August.  Mr.  Sharp 
continued  for  thirteen  years  general  Northwestern  agent  of  the 
Florence  Sewing  Machine  Company.  In  October,  1876,  he  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture  of  patent  medicine  in  the  tirm  of  L.  I*. 
Clifford  \  Co.,  continuing  in  that  until  November,  1882,  when  he 
became  interested  in  the  cattle  business  in  the  West,  to  which  he 
now  devotes  his  entire  lime.  Mavwood  has  been  his  residence  since 
March.  1874,  his  house  being  one  of  the  finest  there. 

AsllHLF  JOHN  S  IFF  IF,  farmer,  was  borr.  at  Chicago.  III., 
April  l=i.  1841,  his  father,  Ashhie  Steele,  was  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County  at  that  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in 
IS43,  returned  to  his  farm  in  Proviso  Township.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and  luis  always  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits  He  has 
resided  on  his  present  farm  adjoining  Maywood  since  1872.  Mr. 
Steele  has  for  some  fifteen  years  done  considerable  business  in  ag- 
ricultural  implements,  and  is  now,  in  connection  with  other  pur- 
suits, acting  as  agenl  for  I  he  Champion  Reaper.  His  father  was 
a  vcrv  early  settler,  having  located  here  in  1S33.  He  died  in  iS6t. 
but  his  widow  still  resides  on  the  old  place. 

OLIVER  S.  WESTCOTT,  teacher,  was  born  at  Wickford,  K. 
L,  IVcemtier  tj.  1S34,  where  he  receive.)  his  early  education.  He 
liegan  life  as  a  teacher  in  1*5,3,  while  still  continuing  his  studies  at 
Sutficld,  Conn.,  and  in  iSs'i  graduated  at  Brown  Cnivcrsity,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  lS$8  he  came  to  Dwight,  Livingston  Co..  HI. 
He  taught  for  some  years  in  that  place,  and  in  Kendall  and  Kane 
counties,  at  one  time  holding  the  office  of  County  Clerk  of  the  for- 
mer county.  He  alvi  taught  at  Warsaw  and  Lockport.  Ill  .  and  in 
the  fall  of  1867  came  to  Chicago.  He  was  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Crnlral  High  School  for  three  years,  after  which  he  was 
for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  employ  of  Brewer  »V  Tileston, 
publishers,  of  Boston;  then  again  at  the  Central  High  School  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  zoology  for  a  term  of  four  years,  sub- 
sequently going  to  Racine,  Wis.,  where  he  was  for  three  years  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  that  city.  Returning  to  Chicago  in 
the  fall  of  1 83 1,  he  was  for  a  time  professor  of  mathematics  and 
zoology  at  the  North  Division  High  School,  of  which  he  is  now 
prin,  ip  ,:  Pr  ,(css.m  Westcotl  has  made  his  hi  me  al  Maywood 
since  the  fall  of  1 872. 

RIVER  FOREST. 

This  village  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oes- 
plaines  River,  and  on  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chi- 
cago cv-  North- Western  Railway,  nine  and  eight-tenths 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  three  original  subdivisions  of 
this  village  were  made  in  1870  by  Roger  Fowler.  George 
I„  Thatcher,  Solomon  Thatchcrand  Mr.  Lathrop.  Five 
hundred  acres  were  laid  out,  lying  in  Sections  1,  2,  11 
and  12.  l  ake  Street  passes  through  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  village,  and  is  continued  across  Despl.iines 
River  by  a  bridge.  The  development  of  this  village 
was  quite  rapid  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  brick  school-house  was  built  in  i860,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  and  the  Methodist  church  building, 
which  cost  about  the  same  amount,  was  completed  in 
1873.  Hy  this  time  about  fifty  houses  had  been  com- 
pleted, varying  in  value  from  $2,000  to  $25,000,  Sol- 
omon Thatchers  house  costing  the  latter  sum.  The 
west  end  of  what  is  now  River  Forest  was  originally 
named  Thatcher  by  the  railroad  company,  in  honor  of 
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D  C.  Thatcher,  who  in  1S56  purchased  a  lection  ol 
land  which  comprised  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  west 
cm!  of  WvcTForMt.         "S»3  lll<;  railroail  company 
established  their  depot  here,  naming  it  Thatcher.  Sam- 
uel Rattle  went  there  in  1858.  and  both  Mr.  Thatcher 
and  Mr.  Rattle  built  houses  there.    River  Forest  was 
incorporated  In  i«Ho.    The  petition  for  incorporation 
slated  that  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants within  the  limits  of  the  territory  proposed  to  be 
incorporated,  which  was  described  as  follows  :  The  west 
half  of  Section  12,  the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  12, 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  it,  lying  cast  of  the 
Desplaines,  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  11  lying 
east  of  the  Desplaines,  and  the  south  half  of  Section  1. 
The  election  to  decide  the  question  of  incorporation 
was  held  September  24,  1880.  Amos  Pack,  Henry  L 
Mckallor  and  Jacob  A.  Cost  being  judges  of  election. 
The  opposition  to  the  incorporation  obtained  and  served 
an  injunction  upon  the  judges,  but  under  the  advice  of 
John  P.  Wilson  and  George  U  Thatcher  the  injunctoin 
was  disregarded.    The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was 
fifty-two,  forty-four  for  incorporation,  seven  against  it, 
and  one  blank.    The  election  was  contested  and  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
village.    Six  Trustees  were  then  elected,  October  30, 
18X0,  as  follows:  T.  Kirk,  R.  S.  Odell.  H.  H.  Scharen- 
bcrg.  J.  H.  Milliner,  John  S.    Zimmerman  anil  Henry 
Kroughton.    T.  Kirk  was  elected  chairman,  and  John 
S.  Zimmerman  Clerk.     George    I..  Thatcher  was 
employed  as  village  attorney,  and  has  been  so  employed 
ever  since.    On  the    10th   of  January,  toSi,  H.  H. 
Scharenlicrg,  R.  S.  Odell  and  John  S.  Zimmerman  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  ordinances.    The  Trus- 
tees elected  in  i8Si,fortwo  years,  were  H.  H.  Scharcn- 
berg,  David  A.  Thatcher  and  J.  H.  Hillmcr;  Clerk,  John 
S.  Zimmerman;  and  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Odell.    On  the  1st 
of  August,  iS8t,  the  Treasurer's  bond  was  fixed  at 
$2, oog.    In  18S2  the  'Trustees  elected  were  William  P, 
Hlocki.  Charles  O.  Reed  and  Albert  Mills.    Felix  J. 
Griffin  was  elected  Clerk.   In  1883  David  A.  'Thatcher, 
J.  H.  Hillmcr  and  H.  H.  Scharenberg  were  elected'Trus- 
tees  for  the  full  term,  and  I.ouis  C.  Kitting  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  anil  Kclix  J.  Griffin  Clerk. 

The  ordinances  approved  June  29,  1SS1,  divided  the 
village  into  two  license  districts  —  District  No.  t 
including  all  that  part  of  the  village  lying  in  the  cast 
half  of  Sections  1  and  12.  the  remainder  of  the  village 
constituting  District  No.  1.  'This  was  in  reference 
to  the  telling  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  bond  in  the 
penal  sum  of  §3,000.  payable  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
wxs  required,  a  license  fee  of  $100,  and  a  bond  payable 
to  River  Forest,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $500,  in  addition  to 
the  $3,000  bond.  Subsequently,  by  Ordinance  No.  37, 
the  license  fee  was  raised  to  $250,  and  on  March  3, 
1884,  it  was  raised  to  $500,  in  accordance  with  the 
Harper  law.  the  bonds  remaining  the  same. 

Tin  That*  her  M.  K.  Church. —  During  the  summer 
of  1S60  a  Sunday-school  was  organized  and  held  in  the 
red  school-house,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  school-house  in  'Thatcher  River  Forest).  Miss 
Frances  li.  Willard  and  Miss  Clara  F..  'Thatcher  were 
the  teachers.  Miss  Thatcher  continued  the  school  alone 
for  some  months,  and  as  the  school  prospered  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  mission.  In  the  fall  O. 
A  WlBard.  a  biblical  student,  was  engaged  to  teach  the 
public  school  during  the  following  winter.  By  his  aid  a 
small  society  was  established,  and  was  ministered  to  bv 
students  of  the  C.arrett  Biblical  Institute,  among  them 
o  A.  Willard,  Dr.  C.  II.  Fowler  and  Messrs.  Washburn. 
Mead,  Dr.  Holler  and  a  Mr.  White,  each  in  turn  visit- 


ing the  mission  for  about  two  years.    At  the  expiration 
of  the  two  years  the  main  supporters  of  the  mission, 
after  securing  the  lecture-room  of  the  new  brick  schuol- 
house,  moved  to  Chicago,  and  the  cause  declined  ;  and 
at  their  return,  two  years  later,  the  Fpiscopalians  occu- 
pied the  building,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several 
vears.    The    Methodists,  therefore,  united  with  the 
Episcopalians  and  built  for  the  latter  society  a  church 
building.    In  the  fall  of  1869,  the  Methodists  again 
asserted  their  indqicndent  existence,  ami.  under  the 
leadership  of  Solomon  Thatcher,  Jr.,  organized  a  soci- 
ety.  During  the  first  year  of  this  second  autonomy,  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  leading  Methodist  ministers 
of  Chicago.     The  second  year,  this  Church  joined  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  and  Rev.  S.  N.  Griffith  was 
stationed  there.    Some  of  the  first  members  were  Will- 
iam S.  I.nther,  Hiram  Odell,  Mary  Odell,  Clara  & 
Thatcher,  Frank  M.  'Thatcher.  Solomon  Thatcher,  Sr., 
Susanna  Thatcher,  Janet  K.  Morcy.  Martha  Yanatta, 
Henry  Willett,  Sarah  Willctt.  Jacob  A.  Cost  and  Ada(i. 
Cost.'  The  act  of  incorporation  was  adopted  February 
14,  1871.    The  first  trustees  were  Hiram  Odell.  Charles 
Ilushcy.  William  S.  I.asher,  S.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  A.  E. 
Bishop,  R.  R.  I.earden.  A.  J.  Hoffman,  George  L. 
'Thatcher  and  S.  Thatcher,  Sr.    A  subscription  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  was  raised  to  erect  a  church- 
building,  but  conflicting  interests  and  the  great  Chicago 
fire  caused  delay,  and  the  building  of  the  church  was 
postponed  until  '1873.    In  this  year  the  'Thatcher  family 
built  the  church  edifice  now  used  by  the  Methodists,  ami 
presented  it  to  the  society.    It  cost  $10,000,  and  has  a 
fine  auditorium,  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  antl  a  verv  fine  Sunday-school  in  the  base- 
ment.   Among  the  ministers  of  this  Church  have  been 
k.-vs  EUery  Beal,  Mr.  Beans,  S.  N.  Griffith.  Mr.  Kauf- 
man, A.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Sparrow,  Dr.  "ill- 
iam  H.  Daniels.  Mr.  McClish.  Prof.  Simmonds,  W  aLsi.n 
'Tranter.  P.  H.  Swift.  Charles  M.  Stewart  anil  R. 
Bland,  the  present  pastor.    The  membership  of  the 
Church  is  at  present  sixty-five. 

RIVER  PORES?  IHOUKAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
WII.UAXI  F.  BLOCK  I.  ot  Gale  &  Blocki.  druggists.  i-i  » 
native  el  llcrmanv.  lie  came  to  America  ai  ihc  age  <>f  ten  vears. 
locating  wilh  his' people  at  Shelxiygan.  Wis.,  where  they  W" 
some  nine  vear*.  Mr  Itlocki  came  to  Chicago  in  ^50,.  was  «■> 
ployed  in  the  drug  business  wilh  F-.  O.  Hale,  »n<!  in  iMit  me) 
became  associated  as  partners.  The  firm  of  (Ufa  ft  BfafW  15  *L 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  county  as  the  leading  retail 
drug  establishment  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Hlocki  has  maile  his  home  in 
Kiver  Forest  since  1S80.  lie  has  a  line  house,  which  is  HWHWMW 
by  beautiful  grounds,  lie  has  lor  ihc  past  two  years  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Kiver  Forest.  The  subject  ol  in 
brief  sketch  is  a  charter  member  of  Siloam  Commsndery.  r»o.  M- 
Knight  Templars,  Oak  Hark,  and  holds  die  olficv  of  eminent  c..m- 
mandcr  of  that  both-,  and  is  also  a  member  of  ihe  < Inenial  con- 
sistory of  Chicago.  'The  firm  of  f.ale  N  Hlocki  arc  lfl/KL"' V  l^  ,?! 
in  the  suburb  River  Forest,  owning  a  large  share  ot  the  land  wm» 
of  the  railroad  track,  and  have  already  erected  seven  houses 

IIF.NRY  E.  BKOUGIITOW  was  born  in  Washington  t-0""'^ 
N.  V..  September  SI,  1S30.  and  was  reared  on  a  farm.  ' 
of  twenty  vears  be  located  in  Winona  County.  Mj*^ 
00k  up  a  homeslcad  and  improved  a  form.    Aikmii  t;  IS 
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of  1*71.  and  has  been  identified  wilh  ihc  omim.s 
ever  since — operating  extensively  on  the  Hoard  at  » 
*i  to  Kiver  Pan*  In  March.  I S76.  and  was  for  WMM 


age 

he  Iwi 

embarked  in  mercantile  business  at  Si.  Charles.  W  uiona  «W 
and  gradually  launched  in  Ihe  grain  business,  carrying  one* ten 1 
elevators  and  flour  mills.  I  le  sold  out  and  came  to  C  hieagw  a,ur 
great  fire  ol  (Bjl.  and  has  been  identified  »*M*  y^ST 
business  ever 
I  le  moved 

a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Truslecs. 

ihc  Silnam  ( lomm.mdery.  Oak  I'alk,  No.  54.  K.  T .  ... 

IL'UUS  1..  Kl.tlllOKf*,  baggage  master  ol  the  (. .  J  >•  • 
k.  K.  Co..  was  born  at  UrUliMirl,  Addison  Co.,  \  •»  m 
was  fur  some  vears  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  "  ^  ^ 
lumbering  business  in  that  Slate  and  New  York.  He  came 
in  iSO'i.  and  (or  three  vears  was  employed  in  this  Stale.  *•  • 
Kansas.  Colorado,  etc.,  after  which  he  located  al  Chicago,  wm 


r.wle. 
ears 

He  is  nn  active  member  of 
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he  wis  employed  as  lirakeman  on  the  C.  R.  I.  i  P.  R.  R,  In 
December,  1871.  he  went  to  work  for  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R  .  and 
was  for  511  years  employed  in  the  train  service  ol  the  railtoad  ;  was 
then  for  some  (our  years  employed  in  the  passenger  depot  as  pas- 
senger agent,  etc..  and  on  latluary  7,  1SS2.  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position,  having  full  control  of  the  entire  baggage  depot  in 
Chicago.  He  has  resided  in  River  Forest  since  May  1,  i"2,  Mr. 
Klilhorp  is  an  active  memlwr  of  the  I.  O  O  r. 

EDWARD  A  FOX.  surveyor  ami  civil  engineer,  office  208 
l.aSalle  Street.  Chicago,  is  a  native  of  Koihury,  Mass  .  and  studied 
for  hi*  profession  at  Framingham  Academy.  Massachusetts,  and 
since  1S50  has  followed  it  as  an  occupation.  He  came  West  to 
Quincy,  III.,  in  185J,  was  employed  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor  on 
railroad*  in  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Illinois  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
in  1S65  came  to  Chicago.  For  a  short  lime  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  city,  and  early  in  1 867  he  became  associated  in  business  w  ith 
Alex.  Wolcott,  who  was  then  surveyor  of  Cook  1  ounty.  They  con- 
tinued in  partnership  up  to  1*75,  since  which  time' Mr.  Fox  has 
conducted  business  alone,  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  com- 
pilers of  "Pclu>cr"s  Atlas  of  Chicago."  published  111  1-72  by  Pelt- 
ier, Fox  &  Hoffman.  Mr.  Fox  b*S  Pt  lined  at  River  Forest  since 
May,  18S0.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  profession 
in  this  county. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HATCH  was  Ik™  in  1 840,  on  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  in  one  of  the  tirst  lirick  dwellings  erected  on  thr 
South  Side.  His  parents  were  I  lavid  I  latch,  one  of  the  early  hard 
ware  dealers  of  Chicago,  and  Caroline  (Smith)  Hatch,  Since  com- 
ing to  man's  estate  W.  H.  Hatch  has  been  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  the  grain  trade.  He  was  married  in  1*70  to  F.li&ibcth 
Florence,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  II.  Ilarne.  They  are  the  pm-nts 
of  three  children — Arthur  Sillowav,  born  in  1877;  Albert  Van 
Dyke,  in  1870.  and  .Sidney  Herbert,  in  1SS3.  Mr.  Hatch  is  I 
Republican  in  politics. 

JOHN  HF.NRV  11 II. I. M KR,  contractor  and  builder,  was 
born  in  Hanover  March  5,  181  s.  There  he  'earned  the  trade  of 
cabinet-maker,  and  followed  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood.  He 
served  seven  year*  in  the  l  ierman  Army.  In  1S54  he  immigrated 
to  Du Page  County,  III.,  and  in  1*50  came  to  Proviso  Township, 
Cook  County,  since  which  time  he  has  followed  the  business  of 
builder.  He  luis  a  family  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  liorn 
here.  Mr.  Hillmer  is  an  active  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  at  Harlem,  and  h-s  been  a  trustee  of  the  same 
eleven  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustee*  of 
River  Forest. 

AHRAM  J.  HUFFMAN,  draughtsman  ami  engineer,  was 
born  at  Albany,  N.  V..  in  1 834.  ami  there  learned  his  profession, 
which  he  followed  in  that  city  for  some  years.  He  was  also  for 
four  years  nf  the  hrm  of  Hoffman,  Knickerbocker,  Peas  £  Tollc. 
printers,  lithographers,  and  steel  plate  printers,  publishers  of  the 
largest  list  of  toy  book*  and  games  on  the  market  at  that  time, 
also  printers  for'the  t'nited  States  government,  printing  the  coast 
survey  work;  also  New  York  State  printer*  of  the  State  geological 
work  and  wood  engravers.  In  1803  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was 
for  a  year  connected  with  the  drug  hrm  cd  Hoffman  llros  ,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  lithographing  and  engraving  business 
with  Maker  &  Co.  a  year.     He  disposed  ol  his  interest  in  thai  on. 

arked  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  Hoffman  also 
I  attention  to  engraving,  etc..  and  is  at  present  employed 
with  Baker  A  Co.  He  moved  to  River  Forest  in  1S69.  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  its  religious  anil  municipal  affairs, 
lie  also  built  and  opened  the  River  Forest  Young  I  adfcl  Seminary, 
in  1SS1,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  This  inslitulion  was  conducted  by 
Mrs,  Hoffman  until  quite  recently,  when  she  sustained  a  severe 
injury  in  Chicago,  ami  the  institution  is  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Hakes,  formerly  principal  of  the  Rock  Isi- 
land  Institute, 

HENRY  I..  McKALLOR.  with  the 
Engraving  Company,  Chicago,  was  born 
Co.,  N.  V.,  June  <).  l8yi.  and  was  reared  ' 
nineteen  he  moved  to  Watcrford.  N.  V 
trade  of  machinist,  anil  followed  it  in  varii  ... 

In  1866  he  came  to  Chicago  and  ha*  since  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  above  company.  In  1874  he  located  his  home  at  River  Forest, 
and  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  school  hoard  of  that 
district,  and  has  for  the  past  year  tilled  the  office  of  police 
magistrate  of  the  village. 

ROBERT  S.  ODELL,  with  the  Continental  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  was  born  in  Ontario  County,  N  V.,  and  came  \\  esi  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with  his  father,  Hiram  Oilel!.  who 
located  at  River  Forest  in  1871.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  entered 
theemplov  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in' this  State,  has  filled  various  positions,  and  now  has 
charge  of  the  business  of  this  company  in  the  States  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Dakota  Territory.  Mr.  I  Well  is  treasurer  of  the  River 
Forest  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school,     He  was  for  two  years 
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a  member  of  the  Village  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was  also  Treasurer 
of  the  village  for  a  year.  Mr.  Odell  is  an  active  member  of  the 
\  I-  .v  \  M..  and  is  a  chartei  member  of  the  Sdo&Dt  CotlHttand- 
cry,  <  >..k  Park.  No.  54,  K.  T, 

CHARLES  OWEN  REED,  manager  of  Wilson  llros'.  shirt 
manufacturing  department.  Chicago,  was  born  in  Troy.  Miami 
Co..  Ohio,  April  21,  1846.  When  quite  young  he  developed  a 
taste  (m  agriculture,  this  iicing  the  pursuit  ol  his  ancestors.  To 
give  growth  in  this  direction,  in  1S01  his  father  purchased  and  set- 
tled upon  a  farm  near  town.  In  1S64  he  entered  the  service  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  in  Company  II.  147th  Ohio" Volun- 
teer*, serving  as  Sergeant  of  a  company  which  did  garrison  duly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  After  ihe  war  he  resumed  farming, 
continuing  until  he  came  to  Chicago,  in  August.  1870,  where  he 
entered  the  employ  nf  Wilson  llros.  with  a  desire  to  learn  manu- 
facturing. After  three  months'  instruction  he  was  given  charge  of 
the  cutting  department.  The  business,  during  his  siipcrintcndcncy, 
has  grow  n  to  large  proportions.  In  September.  1873.  he  moved  to 
River  Forest,  ami  has  lieen  identified  in  its  interests  since.  He  is 
a  member  ol  the  Village  Hoard. 

II.  II.  SCH  A  REN  HERO,  baililT  of  Probate  Court,  was  horn 
in  Oermanyin  isjs,  an,|  in  1855  immigrated  to  Chicago,  111.  lie  was 
for  three  years  employed  at  general  (arm  work  near  the  city,  after 
which  he  KM  employed  as  a  clerk  in  mercantile  business.  On 
April  17,  iS/.t.  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
and  served  three  month*,  after  which  he  enlisted  in  the  ifjili  Illi- 
nois Cavalry:  eighteen  months  later  he  was  promoted  to  Second 
Lieutenant  and  served  until  July,  1S64.  lie  then  returned  to  Chi- 
cago, was  generally  employed  for  a  time,  and  in  Nuvcmbcr,  1S65, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  and  lues  since 
been  employed  alternately  as  deputy  sheriff  and  bailiff.  Mr. 
Scharcnberg'  is  a  amber  nf  the  I'nion  Veteran  Club.  Chicago. 
He  moved  to  River  Forest  in  1  Sou,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustee*  of  the  village. 

DAVID  C.  THATCHER,  deceased,  was  born  in  Coopers- 
town.  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Isto.  his  people  having  moved  there 
from  Connecticut,  and  originally  from  Massachusetts  Kay.  In  his 
early  years  he  assisted  hi*  parents  on  the  farm.  In  1838  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  continuing  until,  in 
l8{4.  he  retired,  having  amassed  a  competency.  Mr.  Thatcher 
moved  to  what  is  now  called  kiver  Forest  in  1858.  was  the  hrst 
person  to  settle  there,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the  in- 
terests uf  the  place.  He  died  in  April,  iron.  He  married  Susanna 
Rabcock,  who  still  survives  him,  and  she  still  resides  at  River 
Forest,  where  she  has  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Solomon  Thatcher,  and 
two  sons.  David  A.  and  lieorge  L.  The  latter  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, lie  studied  law  at  Chicago  University,  graduated  in  1871, 
was  admitted  to  the  Rar,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession, 
David  A.  also  was  born  in  Chicago,  and  is  a  contractor  of  public 
works,  etc 

SOLOMON  THA  TC1IER.  Jr..  real  estalc dealer,  office  Room 
50,  07  t  lark  Street,  was  Iwirn  in  Hopewell  Centre.  Ontario  Co..  N. 
V..  in  1833.  anil  came  West  to  Chicago  in  1855.  He  was  con- 
Becked  with  the  American  Express  Company  as  express  messenger 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago  for  some  time,  and  assistant  agent  of 
the  company  at  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  depot  for  some 
years,  "off  and  on."  During  a  portion  of  that  period  he 
attended  Palmyra  high  school  and  Lima  Wesleyan  Seminary,  New- 
York.  In  186S  he  engaged  in  real  estate  business  at  Chicago, 
which  he  still  continues,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Keves 
\  Thatcher,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  stone,  lime,  etc..  and 
owners  of  the  block  stone  quarry  that  is  Incoming  so  popular  in 
building  residence*.  In  1874  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  up  grounds  on  l  ake  Michigan  to 
establish  a  Martha's  Vineyard  of  Ihe  West,  and  Mr.  I  hatcher  was 
on  the  committee.  In  1S75.  from  that  appointment  he  wa* 
'  president  of  Lake  Hlufl.  in  Lake  County.  111..  Mid  was 
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il  founder  of  the  same.  He  was  alsu  one  of  three  per- 
sons appointed  at  Chicago  to  make  arrangements  for  the  building 
„f  Moody's  Tabernacle,  and  was  also  a  member  of  thr  executive 
committee  to  build  the  same.  Mr.  Thatcher  has  resided  at  River 
Forest  some  lifleen  years  or  more,  and  was  one  of  the  aCganUent 
of  Ihe  Kiver  El Rri  Literary  Society,  formed  some  fourteen  years 
ago  Also  he  and  hi*  family  gave  to  the  town  the  beautiful  Church 
finished  off  in  hardwood.' taken  from  Thatcher  Park.  He  has 
been  a  director  of  the  school  [or  nearly  nine  years,  and  is  Postmas- 
ter of  the  place  at  present, 

HENRV  WILLETT,  of  WHIett  *  Bedard,  proprietors  of  the 
Oak  I'ark  Planing  Mills,  is  a  native  of  Ontario.  Canada.  I  here- 
tic learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  also  carried  on  business  as  a 
builder  for  some  year*,  and  then  in  iMroit.  Mich.,  for  a  short 
time  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1866.  and  has  since  followed  the 
business  of  contractor  and  builder.  In  January-  18*3.  he  became 
a**ociaic-d  with  Anloine  lledard,  and  embarked  in  the  planing  mill. 
This  concern  does  a   large   business   in   manufacturing  building 
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material,  etc..  beside*  their  contracting  and  building  department. 
111.  WHIlII  rt  llrftd  >1  MajrWOOd  from  i&Gqto  May,  I b8o.  since 
which  lime  he  has  made  his  home  at  Kiver  Korest. 

HBKMON  W.  YAl.lHNi"..  with  the  American  h*prc*s 
Companv.  is  a  native  n(  AUu:id.  I  heshire  Co..  N.  II.,  where  he 
wa*  Imrrl  in  1*41.  ami  came  with  his  father.  Jonathan  l\  Valdtng, 
to  I  hi  I 'age  Countv.  III.,  in  l$57. where  he  followed  agricultural  pur. 
suit*.  In  Jicptemher.  1 962 ,  he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  3lh  Illinois 
lavalry,  and  served  three  years.  In  <  Molier,  1SO5.  he  entered  the 
employ  o(  the  American  Express  Company  at  Chicago,  a*  train 
immiiimjir.  and  has  continued  with  them  ever  since.  March  I, 
1S75.  he  was  appointed  route  agent,  a  position  he  still  occupies. 
Mr."  Yalding  ha*  made  his  home  at  kiver  forest  since  Octolier. 
|3;2. 

HARLEM. 

Originally  Harlem  comprised  what  is  now  Oak  Park, 
the  east  part  of  what  is  now  River  Forest,  and  the  most 
or  all  of  what  is  now  Harlem.  When  Oak  Park  was 
named,  Harlem  was  limited  to  that  part  of  it  lying  in 
Proviso,  and  when  Kiver  purest  was  inc  orporated,  Har- 
lem was  still  further  limited  to  that  portion  in  Proviso 
bring  sooth  of  the  railroad.  In  iSGG  this  latter  portion 
contained  about  fifteen  houses,  Since  this  lime  the 
growth  of  the  town  has  been  gradual,  until  now  the  popu- 
lation is  about  six  hundred.  In  January,  1884,  the  cit- 
izens of  this  village  moved  in  the  matter  of  its  incorpo- 
ration, by  petitioning  to  Judge  I'rendergast  fur  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  ii]xni  the  question.  This  petition  was 
signed  by  thirty-four  persons,  and  dated  January  12. 
The  territory  desired  to  Ik-  incorporated  was  described 
in  the  petition  as  follows:  The  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 12,  all  of  Section  13,  all  of  Section  14  lying  east  of 
the  Desplaines  River,  and  all  of  the  north  half  of  Section 
24  lying  cast  of  the  Desplaines  River.  The  election  on 
the  question  of  incorporation  was  held  February  16,  1884, 
in  the  public  school-house.  Fred  Hintzc,  Charles  Dehn 
and  Henry  Barrcnschcen,  were  the  judges  of  election. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  Judge  Prendergasl  called  to 
his  assistance  Daniel  Scully  and  John  K.  Prindiville,  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  canvass  the  returns,  and  this 
board  certified  to  there  having  been  cast  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  votes,  seventy-six  of  which  were  in  favor 
of  incorporation  and  fifty-five  against  it.  An  election 
was  then  ordered  for  the  election  of  six  trustees,  to  be 
held  March  21,  1SS4.  James  Brown.  Sr.,  William  Senile 
anil  August  Kursler.  were  appointed  judges  of  election, 
and  Frederick  Htohrn  and  August  Michalsky,  clerks. 

The  Lmlk&an  Chuuh  <>/  H,irUm  was  organized  in 
1SO2  with  forty  members.  They  occupied  the  school- 
house  about  six  years,  when  they  erected  a  church  of 
their  own  at  a  cost  of  §S,ooo.  During  the  first  six  years 
of  its  history  this  Church  was  independent,  but  the  desire 
of  the  minister  being  that  it  should  bclongtothe  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  Slates,  it  finally  in  1870  con- 
sented to  the  connection,  and  has  since  belonged  to  that 
Synod.  John  Mente  was  president  of  the  society  from 
1862  to  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by 
Andrew  Yogt,  who  also  held  it  three  years.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  Mr.  Zucker.  from  1862  to  1S68,  and 
the  second  and  present  one.  Rev.  F.  M  Orossc.  There 
are  now  alxmt  sixty  mcml>crs  in  the  Church. 

T/u-  i&tfayW&w/  Lutheran  St.  faufs  Sodtty  of  Har- 
lem, was  organized  in  1878.  It  held  its  first' service  in 
the  public  school-house,  about  six  families  at  that  time 
constituting  its  membership.  The  first  minister  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Irion,  who  remained  from  187810  1880.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Bohngstengel  then  succeeded  and  remained  until 
February,  1RS1.  He  w;is  followed  by  Rev.  W,  V..  Wer- 
ner, who  w.i*  pastor  from  February,  1881,  to  Jute,  1SS3, 
mid  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  W,  Kircher,  who 
remained  until  November,  1883,     The  present  pastor, 


Rev.  W.  (1.  Wcissingcr.  came  to  the  Church  in  January, 
1884.  At  the  present  time  the  society  is  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  two  lots  near  the  public  school -house, 
upon  which  to  crei  t  a  <  hurch  building,  and  to  assist  in 
raising  funds  for  this  purpose  a  fair  is  to  bc  held  April 
14  and  15,  1884. 

SriMtS. —  The  present  school-house  was  erected  in 
1878.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  thirty-six  by 
fifty-six  feet  in  size,  and  cost  nearly  $4,000.  There  are 
four  rooms  in  this  building,  with  an  agregate  capacity 
of  about  two  hundred  scholars.  When  the  school  was 
opened  there  were  about  one  hundred  scholars  in  at- 
tendance. A  Mr.  Wilcox  was  the  first  teacher,  remain- 
ing one  year,  from  1878  to  1879.  Homer  Beinis  taught 
during  the  school  year  1879-80.  W.  D.  Simons,  1880-81; 
Philip  Recher  from  [Ml  to  1883;  Frank  Curtis  is  the 
present  principal.  His  assistants  are  Miss  Anna  B. 
Martin,  assistant  in  the  grammar  department;  Adeline 
1..  Evenden,  teacher  of  the  intermediate,  and  FrancisC. 
Carter  in  the  primary.  At  present  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  the  schools. 

MELROSE. 

Melrose  is  located  west  of  the  north  part  of  May- 
wood,  and  north  of  the  railroad  The  town  was  started 
in  1S73,  by  the  Melrose  Company,  which  dealt  very 
liberally  with  those  who  might  desire  to  accept  their  pro- 
position in  regard  to  becoming  residents  of  the  place. 
This  proposition  was  to  give  two  lots,  each  twenty-six 
feet  front,  to  anv  one  who  would  erect  thereon  a  house 
to  cost  not  less  than  $500.  About  fifty  houses  were 
erected  in  the  town  by  1874,  before  the  Melrose  depot 
was  erected.  Since  this  time  the  growth  of  the  town 
has  been  slow,  like  that  of  Maywood.  'Die 
Chicago  Tyre  &  Spring  W  orks,  are  located  here,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  appended.  The  incorporation  of 
Melrose  as  a  village  under  the  general  law  of  the  State, 
occurred  in  1882.  The  petition  for  its  incorporation 
was  signed  by  thirty-seven  petitioners,  and  contained  a 
description  of  the  territory  to  be  incorporated  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  3,  Township  39,  Range  12, 
east;  thence  south  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
lands  used  anil  occupied  as  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad 
by  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway  Company; 
thence  southeasterly  along  said  land  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Maywood;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  3.  and  thence 
west  to  the  place  of  beginning— including  the  south 
half  of  Section  3,  and  all  that  part  of  Section  10  lying 
north  of  the  Chicago  Si  North-Western  Railway.  An 
election  was  ordered  by  Judge  Mason  B.  Loomis,  to 
whom  the  petition  was  presented,  to  be  held  July  29, 
1882— Albert  W.  Mason.  David  Allen  and  Gustavns  V. 
Cehrke  being  appointed  judges  of  election.  At*™j 
election  there  were  cast  thirty-eight  votes,  of  which 
twentv-three  were  cast  in  favor  of  incorporation  ana 
fifteen  against  it.  An  election  for  six  Trustees  was  held 
August  26,  18S2,  at  which  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  was  thirtv-eight.  The  following  Trustees  were 
elected:  Herman  C.  Klug,  by  36  votes;  George  Bigdcti. 
bv  17;  Gustavus  F.  Cehrke,  }8;  Albert  W.  Mason  37: 
David  M.  Allen.  15,  and  William  Chapman,  by  37-  l™ 
Trustees  clecicd  in  1883  were  Asa  Knapp. _ Albert  » 
Mason,  William  Chapman.  Gustavus  F.  Gchrke.  A. 
Maitland  and  Herman  C.  Klug.  I-  K.  M.  Alien  was 
appointed  Clerk  in  1882,  and  elected  in  1883. 

The  Chie,ig,>  Tyrt  or  Spring  {I  Wis  are  located  » 
short  distance  west  of  the  Melrose  depot.    They  were 
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established  by  K.  M.  Atkinson,  in  1 878.  and  incorporated 
in  18S1,  with  K.  M.  Atkinson  president,  and  C.  H. 
Kerry  secretary.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
fixed' at  $200,000.  The  buildings,  one  of  whic  h  is  75X 
100  feet,  and  the  other  75x150  feet,  were  constructed 
especially  for  the  manufacture  of  tyres  and  springs. 
One  hundred  hands  arc  employed,  many  of  whom  are 
skilled  artisans  and  mechanics.  Power  is  furnished  by 
three  steam  engines  two  of  which  arc  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  power  each,  and  the  third  of  thirty  horse 
power.  An  average  stock  of  about  $50,000  is  earned,  and 
the  transactions  will  reach  annually  about  $200,000.  The 
manufacture  of  locomotive  teres  and  car  springs  is  one 
of  the  most  LmpOftAnt  in  the  railroad  servic  e,  as  upon 
the  skill  and  honesty  of  the  workmanship  depend  the 
elasticity,  tensile  strength,  expansive  power  and  dura- 
bility of  these  manufactures,  and  consequently  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

Proviso  is  a  small  village  located  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  town  of  Proviso.  It  was  settled  as  early 
as  1855.  and  has  now  about  fifty  inhabitants.  As  busi- 
ness and  industrial  institutions,  etc.,  it  has  a  store,  a 
shoe-maker's  shop,  a  wagon  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  two 
Cheese  factories  and  a  saloon,  besides  a  German  school 
and  church.  A  sketch  of  the  latter  has  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Pro- 
viso. The  post-office  was  established  here  in  1853. 
The  first  Postmaster  was  Augustine  Porter.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  following  officials  in  turn  :  Fred 
Weiss,  Philip  Hohfamler,  G.  K.  Senf,  Charles  Heipol- 
shemer.  M.  I.eudhauser  and  John  Croshauser,  the 
present  incumbent. 


PROVISO  MISCF.U.ANROU5  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

MARIAS  C.  COVKIX.  farmer,  Section  2S,  Township  M, 
Range  12,  P.  O.  LaGrange,  was  born  at  Plainficld.  Will  Co.,  III., 
February  15,  Inihc  fall  of  ihat  year  hi* father,  Thomas  K., 

moved  to  Proviso  Township,  ami  Marias  C.  was  reared  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  a  nice  place  consisting  of  133 
acres,  all  nicelv  improved,  with  good  residence.  Mr.  Covcll  was 
married  here.  Novemtier  16,  1S53.  to  Louisa  A,  Sacketl,  who  died 
in  February.  1S55.  leaving  one  child.  He  was  married  again,  at 
Chicago,  to  Sarah  II.  .Sacketl,  on  July  a,  1856.  They  have  a  fam- 
ilv  of  live  children. 

JOHN  G,  PUStlCCK,  farmer,  Section  lb.  TowMMp  30. 
Range  12.  P.  O.  Proviso,  was  born  in  Prussia  September  H).  1S3J. 
In  September,  1 839,  his  father,  Christian,  immigrated  to  Illinois, 
and  resided  in  Lyons  Township,  Cook  County,  up  to  1S4;,  when 
he  moved  10  Proviso  Township,  locating  on  the  farm.  John  G.  as- 
sisted his  falhc-r  in  conducting  the  farm  up  to  when  his  fath- 
er  dies!  anil  he  has  since  followed  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own 

.1  nt.     lb  liasavirv  line  place  consisting  <■   MM  ai  res.  h-.ghly 

improved,  and  a  lieautiful  home.  He  i«  an  extensive  grain  farmer 
and  raises  considerable  stock.  Mr.  Pushcck  was  one  of  the  organ- 
i/ersof  the  Kvangrlical  Lutheran  Church  here,  and  was  for  several 
vears  trustee  of  the  same.  He  served  one  term  as  Overseer  of 
K.iads,  ami  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  director  of  district 
school  He  was  married  here.  July' 6,  1S56,  to  Mary  Steinal;  this 
union  has  Ken  blessed  with  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

HENRY  VOI.HERD1NG,  farmer,  Section  30,  Township  31), 
Range  12.  P.  <  •.  Proviso,  was  liorn  in  (Germany  June  2s,  1 831 , 
where  he  was  reared  ihi  a  larm.  He  immigrated  to  Illinois  in 
June,  1850,  and  located  in  Proviso  Township.  Mr.  Yolberding 
has  a  tine  farm,  consisting  of  130,  acres,  and  gives  his  attention 
principally  to  the  growing  of  grain  ami  produce,  lie  has  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  the  local  politics,  Iieing  eleven 
years  Commissioner  of  Highways.  Assiss.ir  one  vcar.  Collector  one 
year.  Town  Clerk  five  vcar*.  and  Supervisor  two  years.  Mr.  Vol- 
herding  was  married  here  in  1853,  to  Mary  Schult*;  she  died  in  1866, 
leaving  live  children.  He  was  married  again  in  1SO7  to  Margaret 
llinrichs.  who  died  in  iSm.  leaving  three-  children,  and  Mr.  Vol- 
bcrding  was  married  here  a  th.rd  time,  to  Augusta  Keuster.  1  hey 
have  one  child. 
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The  township  of  Lyons  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  township  of  l.ake,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Worth 
and  Palos,  on  the  west  by  the  county  line  of  Du Page 
County,  and  on  the  north  by  the  townships  of  Proviso 
and  Cicero.  It  comprises  fifty  four  sections  and  is  nine 
miles  wide  by  six  miles  in  length,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Desplaines  River  and  the  Illinois  \  Michigan 
Canal.  Prior  to  the  iiUH.ulation  of  the  suburban  resi- 
dence fever  its  population  was  composed  wholly  of 
farmers,  who  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  bucolic 
way  undisturbed  by  the  agitations  of  speculative  prices 
in  'real  estate,  and'  unhampered  by  considerations  of 
personal  aggrandizement  by  .sales,  at  a  large  advance 
upon  the  actual  value,  to  the  home-hunter  in  the 
suburbs. 

Long  before  the  locality  was  even  considered  espe- 
cially eligible  for  farming  purposes  on  any  portion  of 
its  acreage,  when  people  feared  to  build  a  log  house 
upon  the  prairies,  lest  the  winds  should  sweep  it  away; 
then  some  pioneers  of  the  township  wandered  into  the 
voting  precincts  of  Lyons  and  Summit  and  built  them- 
selves homes. 

In  exploring  the  cobwebbed  reminiscences  of  Lyons 
precinct  the  earliest  are  those  that  relate  to  David  and 
Bcrnardus  H.,  called  "  Harney  "  for  short,  Laughton, 
who  settled  at  Bourbon  Springs,  near  the  present  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  cV  Quincy  depot  at  Riverside,  in  the 
year  1818.*     These  may  be  deemed  the  primal  settlers 

•See  Hutury  ol  RivcruJe  . 


of  Lvons  precinct,  and  thev  were  followed  by  Stephen 
Forbes,  whilom  Sheriff  of  Cook  County.  In  1830, 
Stephen  White  came  to  Lyons,  and  was  through  the 
region  at  intervals  until  his' settlement  therein  in  1840. 
Mr.  White  states  that  the  early  settlers  in  the  township 
were  Kdmond  Polk.  Russel  E.  Heacock,  Thomas  Flah- 
erty. Samuel  Mars,  lohn  Jay,  Oeorge  W.  Beebe,  Thomas 
Butcher,  Wilson  and  James  McLiutock.  Elijah  Went- 
worth,  |r..  loseph  Evans,  "  Scotch "  Brown,  Joseph 
Vial,  and  Henry  and  William  Carrington.  There  were 
also  foseph  Evans,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, a  Colonel  Witt,  and  Joshua  Sackett,  who  built  the 
first  log  dwelling  house  at  the  present  hamlet  of  Lyons. 
These  primitive  settlers  had  no  appreciable  augmenta- 
tion to  their  commonwealth  until  1834,  when  a  ripple 
of  emigration  invaded  the  region,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a— for  those  times— tidal  wave  of  settlers, 
who  came  to  work  on  the  canal  and  erect  buildings 
along  its  prospective  and  excavated  site.  In  1X43, 
however,  the  "canallers"  again  left  the  region  when 
work  upon  the  canal  was  suspended,  but  returned  when 
it  was  resumed,  and  from  that  time  the  influx  has  been 

constant.  . 

In  1850  the  question  of  having  a  township  organiza- 
tion was  broached,  and  as  Township  38  north.  Range  12 
east,  did  not  possess  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants 
for  the  organization,  the  west  half  of  Township  38 
north.  Range  13  east,  was  added  thereto.  The  election 
for  township  organization  was  held  on  April  2,  1850, 
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and  thereat  seventy-one  votes  were  cast.  E.  Eaton  was 
moderator  of  the  election,  and  James  Mcl.mtock  was 
clerk;  Theodorus  Dotv.  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  admin- 
istering to  them  their*  oath's  of  office.  Thereupon  the 
township  was  organized  on  May  2,  1850.  the  following 
being  the  vote  pulled  at  this  election  : 

RmMMI  Mars  for  Supcivitor   -.  -  7' 

William  Carrington,  for  Town  Clerk   ao 

lames  Michie.  for  Town  Clerk   47 

Ebeneter  Eaton,  for  A-sessor   7' 

Alfred  Ward,  for  Collector   45 

lames  Kerr,  for  Colleclor   10 

Theodorus  Doty,  tor  Overseer  of  I'oor  07 

Theodoras  Doty,  for  Commissioner  of  Highways  65 

Pal  Doyle,  for  Commiviioner  of  Highway*  66 

K.  D.  Hcacock,  for  Commissioner  of  Highways  68 

\V.  D.  Knapp.  for  Justice  of  ilie  Peace  29 

James  Michie,  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  4° 

Alfred  Ward,  for  Constable   42 

MRhacl  Upton,  for  Constable  ........  66 

James  Kerr,  for  Constable..   IS 

Ceorjie  Jeffry.  for  Constable     J 

George  Jefliy,  fir  Collector  .    3 

For  the  place  of  holding  the  town  meeting  in  1851, 
Peter  Kcm  received  24  votes.  W.  K.  Green,  20  votes, 
and  P.  Doyle.  7  votes.  No  certificate  of  election  is  of 
record,  but  the  first  township  officers  presumably  were: 
Samuel  Marrs.  Supervisor;  James  Michie,  Town  Clerk; 
Ebeiiezer  Katon,  Assessor;  Alfred  Ward,  Collector; 
Theodora*  Dotv,  Overseer  of  Poor;  Pat  Doyle  and  R.  B. 
Hcacock,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  James  Michie, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Michael  L'pton.  Constable; 
place  for  holding  town  meeting.  Peter  Kerns's  house. 
Samuel  Marrs.  VV.  R.  Green,  Starr  Carrington,  W.  I). 
Knapp  antl  Peter  Kerns  were  made  overseers  of  high- 
ways  in  the  road  districts  in  which  they  respectively 
resided.  A  vote  taken,  decided  also  that  hogs  should 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  township. 

The  name  of  the  township  came  within  a  few  votes 
of  being  McLiittock  in  lieu  of  Lyons,  the  popularity  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  former  name  nearly  eradicating  the 
attachment  of  the  residents  for  the  bid  name  of  Lyons. 

The  following  is  the  poll-list*  of  the  election  of 
1850 — Wilson  McLintock,  W,  D.  Knapp,  Theodorus 
Doty,  Klijah  Wentworth,  Ira  Eaton,  Kzekiel  Briggs, 
W.  R.  Green,  David  Shuniboagh,  James  McLintock, 
John  Yarwon  Yarwood',  E.  Eaton,  Alfred  Ward, 
William  Martin,  William  Robb,  James  Tayler,  Nelson 
Jonson,  P.  Mulany,  W.  Shcrrv,  Hcnrv  Yarwood,  Sam 
Vial,  Con  Hicky,'  John  Partly,  John  Rochford,  Mich. 
Upton,  R,  It.  Hcacock,  Amasa  J.  Graver,  Robert  Leech 
(I.eitch  ,  Thomas  Welhurn,  E. Clifford, Stephen  Brown, 
Ruftis  Brown,  L  S.  White,  Joseph  Norihup,  Peter  Kerns, 
E.  Donnelley,  D.  Driscol.'john  C.illam,  Joseph  Evans, 
L.  F.  Smith,  John  Murray.  Stephen  White,  John  Garner, 
R.  Roe,  SjM.-ne.cr  Root,  Edmond  Polk,  John  Shrigly, 
James  Kerr,  John  Crowley,  John  Kirk,  Heurv  Class, 
Martin  Henigan,  Lary  llaffic,  James  Cavin,  P.  Scion, 
Thomas  Russel,  John  O'Shae,  W.  O.  Heacock,  John  P. 
Heron,  Thomas  Riley.  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  Henry  Hines, 
L  T.  Kdson,  James  Vial,  W.  Kirk.  Mich.  Murphv.  Fred 
Warren,  Pat  Doyle,  S.  Marrs,  Ceorge  Jeffries,  Nat  Vial 
and  W.  Lunn. 

The  first  road  recorded  in  the  township  records,  as 
having  been  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
regime,  was  a  private  road  two  rods  wide  beginning  on 
the  Lock  port  &  Chicago  road,  on  the  section  line 
lietween  Sections  15  and  16,  antl  running  due  south 
alMHil  ninety-two  rods  on  said  line;  the  petitioners  antl 

•Tht  p»lt-l»i  jnd  iK>ntcoclMurrnr«lK  urulnal  reciicd  it  accurately  uMt, 
and  tlictr  *r-  piwjimbly  it«|ucni  oaluiK,j|>hicul  imn  in  lie  „„,  r.  .1  ihM  are 
tow,  ptrpetuaicd. 


owners  being  James  Michie,  Eben  Eaton  and  Samuel 
Vial. 

The  polling-list  of  the  election  held  April  I.  1851, 
contained  the  following  names  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  list:    J.  D.  Tyler.  Peter  Kunken,  Pat  Cody, 
Phelix  Cody,  John  Cody.  R.  A.  Drown,  Charles  T. 
Scofield,  N.S.  Carrington,  Ceorge  Itccby  |Bccl)c),  1.  R. 
Curtiss.  lames  Voting,  John  Katon  iCatoni,  A.  Kclsey, 
E,  Kelsey.  11.  I.umis,  1.  Wells,  I.  C  Utter,  L.  McF.vny. 
Fred  Shogman,  Luke  Dunn,  I.  Kent,  Jonathan  Rines, 
Jerome  Curtiss,  John  Fisher,  I.  Threadgold.  Owen  Ml- 
Glr,  Joseph  Morgan.  Jacob  West,  James  Michie,  Phillip 
Kerns,  James  O'Niel,  John  Bantly,  W.  M.  Latcher. 
I  .ewis  Thorn,  and  there  were  seventy-two  votes  cast  at 
the  election.  The  officials  elected  were:  Samuel  Marrs, 
Supervisor;  Joseph  Evans,  Clerk;  Peter  Kern,  Asscssut; 
Charles  T.  Scofield.  Collector;  John  O'Shae,  W.  I). 
Knapp  and  S.  Vial,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  Samuel 
Marrs.  Poor-master,  and  C.  T.  Scofield,  Constable.  At 
the  town  meeting  it  was  decreed  that  proprietors  of 
hogs  running  at  large  were  liable  for  damages  com- 
mitted by  such  hogs,  and  that  no  one  was  obliged  to 
fence  their  property  against  the  porcine  peculators. 
The  overseers  of  highways  chosen  were:  Peter  Kerns, 
District  No.  1;  Ceorge  Becby,  No.  2;  Stephen  White. 
No.  3;  N.  Starr  Carrington'  No.  4:  D.  W.  Knapp. 
No.  5,  and  the  next  annual  meeting  was  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Peter  Kerns. 

At  the  election  of  April  6,  1852,  there  were  seventy- 
three  voters,  and  Samuel  Marrs  was  elected  Supervisor; 
Robert  Vial,  Town  Clerk;  H.  H.  Polk,  Assessor;  Charles 
T.  Scofield,  Collector;  Starr  Carrington,  Ceorge  Bceby 
and  I.  T.  Kdson,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  R.  B.  Hca- 
cock, ( )verseer  of  the  Poor,  and  Edward  Doccly,  Consta- 
ble. 'The  overseers  of  highwavs  were  Charles  F.  Sco- 
field. District  No.  1;  Ceorge  Beeby,  No.  t:  Stephen 
White,  No.  3;  N.  S.  Carrington  No.  4,  and  John  K^™1; 
No.  5.  The  next  town  meeting  was  decided  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Evans. 

At  the  election  of  April  5,  1853.  there  were  seventy- 
seven  voters,  but  no  record  is  extant  of  the  candidates 
nor  of  the  elected  officials.  The  following  however  is 
of  record:  "  James  Clausen  cast  an  illegal  vote  and  was 
censured  by  a  vote  of  the  electors  present;  the  vote  was 
put  in  the  ballot-box  clandestinely  while  other  business 
was  before  the  meeting."  The  overseers  of  highways 
appointed  were:  Samuel  Cooper,  District  No.  1;  wJ«J™ 
Connell,  No.  1;  E.  S.  Prcscott,  No.  3;  Robert  \  ial, 

4,  and  H.  H.  Polk,  No.  5;  and  the  next  town  meeting 
was  ordered  held  at  the  Lyons  Hotel,  kept  by  J.  I. 
Edson.  Upon  March  5,  1854,  the  township  was  divided 
into  six  road  districts.  ,  . 

'The  election  of  April  4,  1854,  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  lames  Michie.  Supervisor;  Robert  Vial,  Town  t  IcrK, 
Stephen  White.  Assessor,  C.  T.  Scofield,  Collector;  Peter 
Kern.  Samuel  Vial  and  John  White.  Commissioners  « 
Highways;  C.  F.  Scofield  and  Tames  Michie.  Justices  01 
the  Peace,  and  S.  V.  Brace  and  S.  Hill,  Constables  ">y 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  voters.  At  the  town  meeting 
there  was  more  legislation  relative  to  the  circumscribing 
of  the  realm  of  the  vagrant  hog.  and  the  following  over- 
seers of  highways  were  appointed ;  Edward  0.  L  **' 

trict  No.  2;  Peter  Kern,  No.  1;  M.  H.  Eaton,  No.  3; 

5,  Prcscott,  No.  5;  H.  H.  Polk,  No.  4;  Robert  Bilbv.  W«- 

6,  antl  the  next  town  meeting  was  decreed  to  be  held  a 
ihe  house  of  Joseph  Evans. 

The  election  of  April  3,  1855.  was  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  seven  voters,  and  thereat  James  M 10,1,1 
was  elected  Supervisor;  Robert  Vial,  Town  Clerk;  E.  '  J°  ' 
ton,  Assessor;  S.  Y.  Brace.  Collector;  Samuel   \  W, 
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Thomas  Cavenaugh  and  John  White,  Commissioners  of 
Highways;  James  Michic.  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and  the 
overseers  of  highways  appointed  were:  Patrick  Dowd, 
District  No.  i;  William  ().  Heacock,  No.  2;  George 
Cheese,  No.  3;  1).  C.  Havens,  No.  4;  E.  Holton,  No.  5; 

5.  Ketchan,  No.  6.  The  next  town  meeting  was  to  be 
helil  at  the  house  of  Lewis  Jones,  .it  Summit,  and  the 
unsettled  hog  was  decreet!  a  free-commoner,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  abomination  of  Israel  to  reimburse  any  one 
who  suffered  damage  from  his  predator)-  inclinations  and 
actions. 

On  April  1.  1856.  an  election  was  held  whereat  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  voters  manifested  their  suffragan 
propensities;  as  a  result  James  Michie  was  re-elected 
Supervisor;  Nathaniel  Caven  was  elected  Town  Clerk; 
Stephen  White,  Assessor;  Alfred  Ward,  Collector;  Sam- 
uel Vial,  Thomas  Cavanaugh  and.  John  White.  Commis- 
sioners of  Highways,  and  Lewis  Jones  and  John  W  hite, 
Constables.  The  overseers  of  highways  were  C.  F.  Sco- 
ficld.  District  No.  1;  Samuel  Marrs,  No.  2;  O.  C.  dro- 
ver. No.  3;  II.  H.  I'olk,  No.  4;  II.  Rice,  No.  5;  H.  L. 
Swartwout,  No.  (»,  and  the  next  town  meeting  was  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  William  Lunn. 

The  election  of  April  7,  1S57,  made  the  following 
officers:  Janu  s  Michie,  Supervisor;  Joseph  Evans,  Town 
Clerk;  Stephen  White,  Assessor;  Alfred  W  ard.  Collector; 
Henry  Yarwood,  Thomas  Cavanaugh  and  Lewis  Jones, 
Commissioners  of  Highwavs;  G.  II  Muller,  Justice  ol 
the  Peace,  and  A.  S.  Gager,  Constable.  There  were 
eighty-six  voters  at  this  election.  The  overseers  of 
highways  appointed  were:  Patrick  Doyle,  District  No, 
1;  William  Cronan,  No.  2;  William  Lunn,  No.  3;  Joseph 
Evans,  No.  4;  Robert  Bilby,  No.  5;  Starr  Carrington, 
No.  6,  and  the  next  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  the 
house  of  Lewis  lones.  at  Summit. 

At  the  election  of  April  6,  1858,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  voters  were  present,  and  elected  E.  Holton, 
Supervisor;  G.  M.  Fox,  Town  Clerk;  Robert  Bilby, 
Mitchell  Eaton  and  John  Brown,  Commissioners  of 
Highwavs;  Starr  Carrington,  Assessor;  Wesley  I'olk, 
Collector;  H.  H.  Polk  and  Pat  Doyle,  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  George  Witt  and  F.  Conway,  Constables.  The 
overseers  of  roads  appointed  were:  R.  P.  Pollock,  Dis- 
trict No.  1;   —  Dee,  No.  2;  O.  Grover   No.  3; 

C.  Havens,  No.  4;  R.  Hugunin,  No.  5;  R.  Blelby,  No. 
6;  and  the  next  meeting  was  ordered  to  convene  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Evans.  Upon  March  29,  1869.  the 
township  was  re-districted  into  eight  road  districts. 

November  8,  1859,  an  election  was  held,  whereat 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  votes  were  cast,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  E.  Holton.  Supervisor;  George  M.  l-ox, 
Town  Clerk;  S. White,  Assessor;  George  W  itt,  Collector; 

D.  C.  Havens,  Robert  Bielby  and  M.  H.  Eaton,  road 
commissioners.  'The  following  overseers  of  highways 
were  appointed:  Frederick  Espert,  District  No.  1; 
Jacob  Wills.  No.  2:  Isaac  Pool.  No.  3;  Samuel  Killam, 
No.  4;  Prank  Sherman,  No.  5;  Secley  ketch-am.  No. 

6,  and  N.  S.  Carrington,  No.  8.  The  next  annual 
meeting  was  ordered  to  be  convened  at  Summit,  which 
it  did  not  do.  the  house  of  Willian  Wellbourn,  at  Lyons, 
being  the  favored  locality. 

November  6.  i860,  the  annual  election  was  held, 
two  hundred  aad  fortv  one  votes  being  polled  thereat, 
and  the  officers  elected  being:  E.  Holton.  Supervisor; 
Stephen  W  hile,  Assessor;  George  M.  Fox,  Town  Clerk: 
Richard  Witt,  Collector;  William  Wellbourn.  pound- 
master;  D.  C.  Havens,  William  O.  Heacock  and  Peter 
Hansen,  Commissioners  of  Highways.  The  overseers 
of  highways  apiwinted  were:  l-awrcnce  Riley,  District 


No.  1;  Denis  O'Brien,  No.  2;  Charles  Engelhart,  No. 
;;  II  H,  Polk,  No  r.  I  I  Sherman,  No.  5;  George 
Savage,  No.  6;  Edwin  Fuller,  No.  7,  and  J.  L.  Wells, 
No.  8.  A  post-and-board  fence  consisting  of  at  least 
three  boards,  and  four  feet  high,  was  decreed  a  lawful 
fence,  as  was  a  worm  fence  four  and  a  half  feel  high; 
prior  to  this  the  Commissioners  of  1  liglnvays  had  decided 
from  year  to  year  what  should  be  a  lawful  fence,  no 
edict  being  passed  until  this  date  as  to  any  specific 
standard  of  fence.  Summit  was  decided  upon  as  the 
locality  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  but  again  William 
Wellbourn 's  house  was  the  location. 

The  election  of  November  5,  1861,  resulted  in  the 
following  officers:  Stephen  White,  Supervisor;  E.  Hol- 
ton. Assessor;  George  M.  l'ox.Town  Clerk;  Richard  E. 
Witt,  Collector;  E  Holton.  L  Rilev  and  W.  O.  HeaCOCk, 
Commissioners  of  Highways.  Overseers  of  highways 
appointed  were:  Joseph  Itcntlv,  District  No.  1;  George 
Beebe,  No.  2:  Michael  Eaton,  No.  3:  Samuel  Vial,  No. 
4;  John  Dubriel,  No.  5;  Alfred  Ward,  No.  6;  David 
l  erris.  No.  7;  J.  Wells,  No.  8.  The  next  meeting  was 
ordered  to  meet  at  the  house  of  William  Palmer,  but 
met  at  William  Lewis's  residence.  The  number  of  votes 
cast  is  neither  given  in  the  record  of  this  election  nor  in 
that  of  the  two  elections  following. 

November  4,  1862,  were  elected  :  Alfred  Ward. 
Supervisor;  George  M.  Fox.  Town  Clerk:  S.  Vial, 
Assessor;  Robert  Stevenson,  Collector ;  William  Robb 
and  |ohn  Uriggs,  Commissioners  of  Highways;  R.  P. 
Pollock  and  H.  H.  Polk.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
Thomas  Mckinzie  and  R.  E.  W  itt.  Constables.  Over- 
seers of  highwavs  appointed  were:  Charles  Fox.  Dis- 
trict No.  1  ;  John  Brown,  No.  2  ;  Charles  F.nglehardt, 
No  3  ;  D.  C.  Havens,  No.  4 :  John  C.  White,  No  5  j 
Richard  Gee,  No.  6;  John  R.  Puller,  No.  7;  J.  L. 
Wells,  No.  8;  R.  P.  Pollock,  No.  9.  ami  Frederick 
Harm,  No.  10.  At  this  town  meeting  the  question  of 
setting  off  a  portion  of  the  township  to  the  town  of 
l^ike— presumptively  the  half  township  geographically 
belonging  to  Lake— was  discussed,  and  the  lioard 
unanimously  voted,  "  that  the  town  should  oppose  as 
far  as  possible  the  setting  off  any  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory whatsoever." 

November  5,  1863,  the  election  was  held  at  the 
house  of  William  Weilboum.  and  resulted  in  electing  : 
A.  Ward,  Supervisor;  George  M.  Fox. 'Town  Clerk  ;  F. 
M  Prescott,  Assessor;  Robert  P.  Billby,  Collector; 
Charles  Englehardt  three  years  and  John  O'Shea  .two 
years:  Commissioners  of  Highwavs:  Samuel  Vial,  Pound- 
master,  and  R.  I.  Allison,  Constable.  Overseers  of 
highwavs  appointed  were  :  R.  J. .Allison,  District  No.  1  ; 
George  Bcbee,  No.  2  ;  N.  H.  Biglow,  No.  3;  R.  E. 
Witt,  No.  4  ;  George  N  iggs.  No.  5  ;  Robert  Stevenson, 
No.  6  ;  J.  R.  Fuller,  No.  7  i  J-  L.  Wills,  No.  8  ;  W  illtam 
O.  Heacock,  No.  9,  and  Henery  Haigh,  No.  10. 

At  the  election  of  November  8,  1X64,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  votes  were  cast,  and  Samuel  Vial  was 
elected  Supervisor;  Charles  Engelhart,  Town  Clerk;  R. 
P.  Bilby,  Assessor ;  R.  Lictch.  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways •  Vohn  brown,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  John  Kelly, 
Constable,  and  R.  J.  Allison,  Collector.  'The  overseers 
of  highways  appointed  were  :  John  Mahon,  District  No. 
,;  Henrv  Coburn.  No.  2;  Ethan  Vial,  No.  S ;  Jowph 
Evans,  No.  4;  Nicholas  Becker,  No.  5  ;  Michael 
Hopps.  No.  6;  William  Robb,  No.  7  :  J-  R-  VVells>  Nw- 
8,  and  Fred  Harm,  No.  9  .  „,    ,  ... 

On  March  1 1S65,  at  the  house  of  Charles  Heine, 
in  I  vons,  voting  was  had  for  and  against  a  town  bounty 
tax  to  be  given  volunteers  to  fill  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  "three  hundred  thousand  more"  men,  of  For  railroad  tax,  79  votes;  against  railroad  tax. 

December  io.  1X64;  and  the  vote  was.  for  town  hcmiity  86  voles. 

ax^6  ;  a«in«  town  bounty  tax,  a!  On  July  2,  1870,  a  special  clccuon  «as  held  it  the 

The  election  of  November  7.  .865.  resulted  :  Samuel  residence  of  Denis  O  Hr.ne,  at  Summit,  whereat  one 

Vial  Supervisor;  Charles  Engelhardt.  Town  Clerk  ;  N.  hundred  and  ten  votes  were  east  expressive  of  the 

S.  Carrington.   Assess.. r  ;  Kmil    Dcamlf,  Collector;  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  the  following  measures 

Robert  J.  Allison,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  and  men  ; 

Daniel  Carrigan.  Constable.     The  town  meeting  was    y0T  new  constitution   "0 

held  at  William  Wellburn's  residence,  and  thereat  the  For  section  relating  to  railroads  in  the  article  entitled  cor- 

following  overseers  of  highwavs    were    appointed'!         Poranon«   i»$ 

KdwardDoniudly.  District  No.  1  ;  Winiam  Justice  Sr  lZ^^Z^r:ZZ^Z7:^  £ 

No  2;  N.  H.  Bigelow,  No.  3;  A.  J.  t.rovtr.  M.  4.     Kor  a  ,h,ee-fifthi  vote  to  rem«Te  county  seats   no 

H.  Bullciman,  No.  5  :  Robert  Bielby,  Sr.,  No.  6  ;  John     For  section  relatiog  to  llli  nois Central  Railroad  .......   110 

Kabb.  No.  7  ;  N.  S.  Carrington,  No.  b';  Patrick  Win-     For  section  relating  to  minority  representation  101 

ters  No  a  For  section  relating  to  municipal  subwription  to  railroads  or 

^Noven^r6,I86o.theeleaionwas  helda,  thc  ^-Cft? "1 

house  of  Stephen  Sampson,  and  resulted  :  Sailluel  \  lal,     vv'.lliam  R.  McAlUter  forjudge  Supreme  Court   60 

Supervisor  ;  S.  B.  Moody.  Town  Clerk  ;  |ohn  Harrison.    Charles  II iichcock        "  "        M    SJ 

Usessor;  Inland  Moodv,  Collector;  Charles  F.ngle-  William  Farwell  for  Judge  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County...  4» 

hard,  and  John  Brown.  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  George  ^^^^^^J^^VZ  \\ 

M  l  nx.  Commissioner  of  Highways  ;  Cornelius  Cornell  ™  Jor         cjrruU  Crum  of  Cook  County   61 

and  John  Kelly,  Constables.    '1  he  overseers  of  high-     a.  G.  Rogers,  for  Judge  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County   J» 

wavs  appointed  were ;  Robert  J  Allison.  District  No.  i  r> 

1    Thomas  Cavanaugh,  No.  3  «  Fred  Staling,  No.  3  ;  On  July  16,  1870,  at  the  house  of  Dennis  O  Brine, 

Charles  Gocrncr,  N...  4  ;  Peter  Human,  No.  5  ;  Robert  Summit,  another  vote  was  taken  relative  to  the  advtsabilit) 

Bielby,  No.  6;  John  Puller,  No.  7;  Edward  Vial,  of  subscribing  for,  and  taking.  §35,000  worth  of  the  capi- 

No.  8;  Daniel  Radii/..  No  9.  tal  stock  of  the  Chicago,  l'ekin  &  SouthAV  esterri  Rail- 

At  the  election  of  November  5.  1867,  two  hundred  road,  and  the  project  was  defeated  by  the  following 

antl  twenty-three  votes  were  cast,  the  polling-place  being  vote: 

the  house'  of  William  Welll>ourii,  at  Lyons.  The  fol-  For  railroad  tax  subscription',  143. 
lowing  were  the  officers  elected;  Samuel  Vial,  Super-  Against  railroad  tax  subscription',  157. 
visor;  J.  L.  Wells.  Town  Clerk;  N.  H.  Bigelow,  Assessor;  The  regular  election  was  held  on  November  3,  i»;o, 
Robert  J.  Alleson,  Collector;  Robert  Leitch,  Commis-  at  the  house  of  George  Hoffman,  and  there  were  two 
sioner  of  Highways,  and  lames  Micbie,  [ustite  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  cast;  the  officers  electeu 
Peace.  The  overseers  of  highwavs  appointed  were  :  were:  Alfred  Ward,  Supervisor;  D.  C.  Shiphcrd,  town 
Patsy  Garner.  District  No.  1;  Henrv  Struck,  No.  2;  Clerk;  N.  S.  Carrington,  Assessor;  Gothcb  Seber,  Col- 
Christ  Sieling,  No.  3;  Charles  Craigmile,  No.  4;  John  lector;  l.eland  Moody  and  William  Jones.  Justices 01 
Long,  No.  5;  Robert  Bielby,  Sr.,  No.  6;  John  Fuller,  the  Peace;  Henry  Fremansdorf  and  Henry  SwatiU, 
No.  7  ;  H.  K.  Blodgct,  No.  8;  Daniel  Raddit/..  No.  9.  Commissioners  of  Highways,  and  FredWillor  and  JacoD 

The  election  of  November  3,  1868,  called  out  two  Stcav,  Constables.  , 

hundred  and  eighty-four  votes."  They  %vere  polled  at  The  election  of  November  7,  187 1,  was  held  at  the 

the  residence  of  George  Hoffman  at  Lyons,  and  thereby  house  of  Dennis  O'Brien,  and  two  hundred  and  lnrty- 

were  elected:  Alfred  Ward,  Supervisor;  D.  C.  Shipherd,  four  votes  were  cast,  electing  the  following  officers: 

Town  Clerk;  Henry  Schwants,  Collector;  Leopold  Kor-  Dennis  O'Brien,  Supervisor;  Charles  Engelhardt.  I  own 

hen,  Commissioner  of  Highways;  D.  E.  Cassidv,  Justice  Clerk;  William  Cronin,  Assessor:  P.  H.  Garen,  Collector, 

of  the  Peace;  Joseph  Evans,  Assessor,  and' John  S.  Charles  Crai-mile,Commissionerof  Highways,  and  Jacoi) 

White,  Constable.    The  overseers  of  highways  were,  as  Stiff,  Constable.    From  the  records  it  appears  that  tnc 

per  the  orthography  of  the  record:  Denise  O'Brine,  salarv  of  the  Assessor  at  this  time  was  $1 44  Fr  a""um' 

District  No.  1;  William  Baley,  No.  2;   ,  No.  3,  The 'overseers  of  highwavs  appointed  were;  WHIiaW 

D.  C.  Shiphcrd,  No.  4;  Stephen  White,  No.  5:  Robert  Wclborn,   District   No.    1;    William  O'Shea,  N<>-  *. 

Bilbcc,  No.  6;  John  Rinold,  No.  7;  N.  S.  Carington,  Christian  Sieling.  No.  3;  Jerry  Sullivan,  No.  4;  VjJlen" 

No  8;  Fred  Raditez,  No.  9.  tine  Hoffman,  No.  5;  Henrv  Boederker,  No.  6;  Jimn 

The  election  of  November  a,  1869,  was  held  at  the  Unold,  No.  7;  Edward  Vial',  No.  8,  and  John  bass, 

residence  of  Denis  O'Brine,  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  No.  9.                                                      ,   .  . 

and  ninety-eight  votes  were  cast,  resulting  in  the  elec-  On  April  1, 1873,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 

tton  of:  Alfred  Ward,  Supervisor;  D.  C.  Shipherd,  Town  one  votes  cast  at  the  election  held  at  the  house  of  I  *0" 

Clerk;  James  Michie,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  Joseph  nis  O'Brien.    The  officers  elected  were  Dennis  OBncn, 

Evans,  Assessor;  Michael  Spellman,  Collector;  Thomas  Supervisor;    Charles  Englehardt,  Town  Clerk;  Jjaepn 

C.ivanangh,  Commissioner  of  Highways;  John  C.  White,  Evans,  Sr.,  Assessor;  G.  M.  Vial.  Collector:  Jam? 

( j  instable.    The  overseers  of  highways  were:  A.  Heller,  Michie  and  Charles  Nitz.  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Lutlwig 

District  No.  1;  Cris.  Kelsey,  No.  2;  N.  H.  Bigelow.  Pfaff,  Commissioner  of  Highways:  G.  B.  Weaber  ana 

No.  3;  John  Harrison,  No.  4;  Johnson  Ross,  No.  5;  William  Wclborn,  Constables.    Two  pounds  were  es- 

Coe  Derling,  No.  0;  William  Robb,  No.  7;  E.  Blodget,  lablishcd  at  the  town  meeting,  and  Dennis  O'Brien  anu 

No.  8;  Dan  Raditz,  No.  9.  Samuel  Vial  elected  Pound-masters.  .... 

On  April  i,  1870,  an  election  was  held  at  the  resi-  On  April  7,  1874,  at  an  election  held  at  \Mluam 

dence  of,  Denis  O'Brine.  to  determine  whether  the  town  Hickey's  (subsequently  William  Lunn's)  residence,  tw" 

should  subscribe  $50,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  hundred   antl   ninety-two  votes  were  cast,  cle^tin*f  j 

LaSallc  &  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  with  the  re-  Dennis  O'Brien,  Supervisor;  John  Deasy.  T(>wn  Uer'' 

suit  as  follows  :  N.  S.  Carrington,  Assessor;  William  Cronin,  Cojlector, 
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G.  M.  Fox,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  Fred  Hillcrs, 
Constable.  The  pound-masters  appointed  were  William 
Wclborn  ami  S.  Vial,  and  the  overseers  of  highways  were: 
Will  Brush,  District  No.  i ;  Peter  Cramer,  No.  2;  John 
Sass,  No.  3;  Kd.  Fhclps.  No.  4:  I. eland  Moody,  No.  5; 
lohn  Unold,  No.  6;  Christ  Sieling,  No.  7;  J.  L  Wells, 
No.  8;  J.  Vial,  No.  9;  George  Savage,  No.  10,  and  Fred 
Jansen,  No.  11. 

The  election  of  April  (>.  1S75,  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dennis  O'Brien,  and  the  La  Grange  railroad 
depot,  at  which  polling  places  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  votes  were  cast,  electing:  Dennis  O'Brien.  Super- 
visor; Charles  Fnglehardt.  To. vn  Clerk:  Samuel  Vial, 
Assessor;  Thomas  Beebe,  Collector,  and  N.  H.  Bigelow, 
Highway  Commissioner.  The  Pouml- masters  appointed 
were  William  Wclborn  and  Charles  Englehardt,  and  the 
overseers  of  highways  were:  Michael  Carrigan,  District 
No.  1;  Crist  Kelso,  No  2;  John  Sass,  No.  3;  Kd.  A. 
Phelps,  No.  4;  G.  B.  Weaber,  No.  5;  N.  H.  Bigelow, 
No.  6;  Crist  Sieling,  No.  7;  N.  S.  Carringtoii,  No.  8; 
Fred  <  latiuer.  No.  9;  Joseph  Stephenson,  No.  10,  and 
Fred  fohoson,  No.  it. 

At  the  residence  of  Dennis  O'Brien  and  at  the  La 
Grange  depot,  on  April  4,  1S76.  two  hundred  and  lorty- 
fmir  votes  were  cast,  electing:  Dennis  O'Brien,  Super- 
visor; Charles  Kngelhardt,  Town  Clerk;  Samuel  Vial, 
Assessor;  Weslcv  Folk,  Collector;  Ludwig  Pfaff,  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  and  T.  B.  Brown,  Justice  of  the 
Feace  to  till  a  vacancy;  there  were  also  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  votes  for  a  six-mill  road  tax.  and  one  vote 
cast  adversely  to  the  measure.  The  pound- masters  ap- 
pointed were  Will  Keltzo,  W.  L.  Drake,  Charles  Kngel- 
hardt and  Henry  Schwantz,  and  the  overseers  of  high- 
ways were:  William  Wclborn,  District  No.  t;  S.  N. 
Alexander,  No  2;  John  Lamb.  No  3;  Ed.  A.  Phelps. 
No.  4:  John  Long,  No.  5;  James  Vial,  No.  6;  Charles 
Kngelhardt,  No.  7:  J  I-  Wells.  No  8;  Fred  Goerner, 
No.  9;  Joseph  Stephenson,  No.  10,  and  John  1  ledt, 
No.  it, 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  were  cast  at  the 
election  held  on  April  3,  1H77,  at  the  same  polling  places 
as  on  the  preceding  election,  an. 1  the  following  were  the 
officers  elected:  Dennis  0' Brian,  Supervisor;  Charles 
Kngelhardt.  Town  Clerk:  H.  H.  Folk.  Assessor;  G.  M. 
Pox,  Commissioner  of  Highways;  Joseph  >  iaU  mlector; 
T.  15.  Brown  and  R  |.  Allison.  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  James  Deacy  and  M.  H.  Carrigan,  Constables.  The 
pound-masters  appointed  were  Dennis  O'Brian,  Peter 
Kramer.  S.  Alexander,  Christ  Sieling.  August  Swansea 
and  H.  Schwanz.  The  overseers  of  highways  appointed 
were  Michael  Spellman,  District  No.  i:  Thomas  Beebe, 
No.  2;  John  Sahs.  No.  |;  Aron  Phelps,  No.  4:  Joseph 
Robb.  No.  5:  Samuel  Vial,  No.  6;  William  Craigmile.  No. 
7:  William  Henry,  No.  8;  Arthur  Connor,  No.  9.  and 
Fred  Jansen.  No.  10. 

The  election  of  April  2,  1878,  was  held  at  the  same 
places,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  votes  were 
cast,  electing  Dennis  O'Brian,  Supervisor;  J.  B.  Ryan, 
Town  Clerk;  Robert  P.  Bielby,  Assessor;  Joseph  \  lal, 
Collector;  N.  H.  Bigelow,  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
and  Lctand  Moody  Justice  of  the  Peace?  The  pound- 
masters  appointed  were  Denis  O'Brian,  George  M.  \  ial, 
Christ  Sieling,  Henry  Schwantz,  S.  W.  Ainsworth  and 
Charles  Dassel. 

On  April  1,  1879,  the  election  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dences of  Dennis  O'Brian,  Summit;  William  Lunn. 
Lyons;  William  Cronin,  Mount  Forest,  and  at  the  La- 
Grange  depot.  The  votes  cast  were  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  electing  Dennis  O'Brian,  Supervisor;  R.  1 . 
Bielby,  Awessor;  William  Henry,  Collector;  J.  B.  Ryan, 


Town  Clerk:  M.  Spelman,  Commissioner  of  Highways. 
The  pound-masters  appointed  were  Dennis  O'Brian, 
District  No.  1;  H.  S.  Dietrich.  No.  2:  Charles  Dassel, 
No.  3;  I  .eland  Moody,  No.  4;  George  Vial,  No.  5;  Christ 
Seiling,  No.  6,  arid  Henry  Schwantz,  No.  7. 

The  election  of  April  6,  1880,  was  held  at  the  same 
places,  three  hundred  and  six  votes  being  cast,  electing 
Dennis  O'Brian,  Supervisor;  J.  U.  Ryan.  Town  Clerk; 
William  M.  Henry, Collector;  John  Fuller, Commissioner 
of  Highways;  Stephen  White,  Assessor.  Following  are 
the  pound -masters  appointed:  Dennis  O'Brian,  District 
No.  1;  Aug  I'.reblon,  No.  2;  William  Beebe,  No.  3; 
Sam  Vial.  No,  4;  Klias  Banker,  No.  5;  George  Savage. 
No.  6.  The  overseers  of  highways  appointed  were 
Dennis  O'Brian,  District  No.  1;  Wallace  Bccby,  No.  2; 
Aaron  Phelps.  No.  3;  Charles  Dassel.  No.  4;  Leland 
Moody.  No,  e;  Christ  Seiling,  No.  6;  Klias  Banker.  No. 

7;  Charles  M.  Craigmile,  No.  8;  .  No.  9;  Fred 

Schlii  hting,  No.  10;  Willis  Ward,  No.  11. 

The  election  of  April  5,  1881,  was  held  at  Dennis 
O'Brian'S  residence,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
votes  were  cast.  The  officers  elected  were  Dennis 
O'Brian,  Supervisor;  J.  B.  Ryan.  Town  Clerk;  Stephen 
White,  Assessor,  N.  H.  Bigelow,  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways; R.  J.  Allison  and  Leland  Moody,  Justices  of  the 
Peace:  M*  C  Carrigan  and  Charles  Pfaff,  Constables, 
and  W  illiam  Henry.  Collector.  The  overseers  of  high- 
ways were  William' Brush.  District  No.  1;  Peter  Kramer, 
No  2;  Charles  Dassel.  No.  3;  Aaron  Phelps.  No.  4; 
Leland  Moody.  No.  5;  Christ  Seiling,  No.  6;  Klias  Ban- 
ker. No.  7:  Joseph  Evans,  No.  8;  George  Savage,  No. 
9;  F.  Schlichting,  No.  10.  The  pound-masters  were 
Dennis  O'Brian.  District  No.  t;  William  Kelso.  No.  2; 
William  Beebe,  No.  3:  James  Welsh.  No.  4;  John  W  hite, 

No.  5.   ,  No.  6;  T.  C.  Hill,  No.  7:  Charles  C  raig- 

mile.  No.  8;  George  Savage.  No.  9,  and  George  Schlicht- 
ing,  No,  10. 

The  election  of  April  4.  1K82,  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dennis  O'Brian,  and  thereat  three  hundred 
and  sivtv  votes  were  cast,  resulting  in  the  election  of: 
Robert  Vial.  Supervisor;  W.  J.  Cronin.  Town  Clerk; 
Stephen  White.  Assessor;  John  Kvans,  Collector;  John 
Wellxmrn,  Commissioner  of  Highways:  N.  Starr  Carring- 
ton  lustice  of  the  Peace;  Charles  Dassal  and  H.  Oelker, 
Constables.  There  were  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
votes  cast  lor  a  road  tax  and  twenty-seven  against  it. 
The  overseers  of  highways  appointed  were:  William 
Wilborn,  District  No.  1;  Peter  Kramer.  No.  2;  Aaron 
Phelps.  No.  3;  Charles  Dassal,  No.  4:  Henry  r  remans- 

,orf  1  <„     :  No.  6;  G.  G.  Heath,  No  7;  Charles 

Craigmile,  No.  8;  Robert  Bielby,  No.  9;  Frederick 
sdnii  'iiTi.  No   to;  and  the  pound-masters  were: 

William  Wilborn,  District  No.  ■;  Henry  Locsch.  No.  2; 
  >;0         William    Beebe.    No.  4;    George  It. 


Weaver.  No 


V: 


G.  G.  Heath.  No.  7: 


—  Duncasier,  No.  8;  George  Savage,  No.  9;  Richard 

U  the  town  meeting  held  August  29.  1882,  Samuel 
Vial  was  appointed  Canada  Thistle  commissioner  for 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  J.  W.  Kutan  histle  com- 
missioner for  the  east  side  of  the  river:  also  1  nomas 
Stephenson  was  appointed  collector  for  the  town  and 
C.  K.  Wright  was  appointed  pound-master  for  District 

N°Tne  election  of  April  3,  l**3.  *»  helcl  «  ,a  Change, 
I  yons  Summit  and  Mount  Forest,  the  four  election 
precincts  of  said  town,  and  at  those  polling  places  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  votes  were  cast.  1  he  officers 
elected  were;  Robert  Vial,  Supervisor;  J.  B-  Ryan, 
•  To  ih*  «urt«.y  of  Mr.  Rv«  «>•  celtaMWr  « 'fl^Wl  K  M«W  far 
nbwv"  of  ««•  town  r*wrfl», 
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Town  Ctefk;  William  M.  Henry,  Assessor:  Thomas  J. 
Stephenson,  Collerior;  John  R.  Fuller,  Highway  Com- 
missioner; Weslev  Polk,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  John 
White,  Constable-  C.  It.  Heatli  was  appointed  pound- 
master  at  Western  Springs,  Christ  Selling  at  1-a  Grange, 
and  George  Savage  for  I  >istrict  No.  9.  The  position  of 
overseer  of  highways  was  abolished. 

The  first  school  in  the  township  was  built  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  and  was  taught  hy  Margaret  Mc- 
Naughton,  the  term  commencing  May  1  of  that  year. 
The  school  was  on  Section  ;o.  Township  38  north, 
RaAgt  w  east,  011  ilic  farm  then  owned  by  Elijah 
Wentworth,  Jr. 

'The  first  stages  that  ran  through  the  tQWMhip  were 
those  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  Fnnkj  Fowler  &  Trowbridge  and 
Frin  k  &  Walker. 

The  first  bridge  was  built  by  Russel  F..  Heacock, 
across  the  river  Uesplaines  at  Summit. 

LYONS. 

This  hamlet  is  situated  on  the  northern  line  of  the 
township,  and  is  twelve  miles  west  from  Chicago  <  01 
Kgan  Avenue, or  Thirty-ninth  Street  extended.    It  is  a 
quiet  little  town,  with  a  population  of  about  six  hundred, 
and  h  is  pursued  its  own  plodding  career  while  its  neigh- 
bor..Riverside,  underwent  its  flux  and  reflux.  Its  indus- 
tries are  a  llou ring-null,  a  stone  quarry  and  lime-kilns; 
its  stores  being  principally  saloons  with  here  and  there 
an  al  frtx*  addition  for  open  air  bibulous  customers. 
Lyons  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  village  in  the  town- 
ship, dating  its  settlement  to  1S31  or  183*.  'The  pioneer 
visitant  of  the  place  at  present  a  resident  thereof,  is 
Stephen  White,  who  was  born  in  Hanover.  Grafton  Co., 
N  H..  on  April  10.  1S07,  three  miles  south  of  Hart- 
mouth  College,  and  came  to  Lyons  in  1S30.  After 
visiting  the  place  at  frequent  intervals  he  settled  here  in 
1840,  since  which  time  he  has  held  various  offices,  hav- 
ing been  school  trustee  eighteen  years.  Assessor  nine 
years,  Supervisor  two  years,  ami    Postmaster  fifteen 
years,  in  addition  to  holding  several  minor  positions. 
He  married,  in  1X37,  Elizabeth  Gregg,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  has  one  son  living,  John  Clarence.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  White's  threescore  and  seven  years,  he  is 
hale  and  his  brain  is  as  quick  and  active  as  it  was  many 
years  since.    To  his  retentive  memory  the  public  arc 
indebted  for  much  of  the  old  history  herein  presented. 
A  recital  of  the  progress  of  Lyons  is  merely  one  of 
gradual  accretion  from  the  surrounding  farming  region, 
a  confluence  of  individuals  who  established  stores  or 
saloons  to  supply  a  steady  custom,  or  of  persons  who, 
having  acquired  a  competency,  selected  the  naturally 
pretty  town  wherein  to  enjoy  their  otium  t  urn  tigmtale. 
No  sudden  and  fallacious  speculative  tendencies  aug- 
mented either  the  price  of  real  estate  or  the  residents  of 
the  town  and  its  growth,  although  tardy,  has  been  steady 
and  stable.    It  is  yet  in  a  condition  of  primitive  quiet- 
ude and  order. 

The  first  settler  here  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  Edmund  Polk,  his  sons,  Henry  H.  and  Wesley 
Polk,  being  the  oldest  living  settlers  of  the  town.  Henry 
H.  Polk  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  K.V..  in  the  year 
1S16,  of  Edmund  and  Margaret  (Hrow'n  Polk,  "who 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1833,  and  settled  on  the  farm 
near  Lyons  where  they  resided  until  their  death; 
Edward  dying  in  1S59  at  the  age  of  eightv-three  years 
and  six   months,  ami  Margaret  in  at  the  age 

of  sixty-six  years  The  parents  of  Henry  It.  Polk 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  were  bruught  up  after  ten 


years  of  age  in  Kentucky,  were  married  in  1799.  and 
bad  the  following  children  that  lived  to  maturity: 
Samuel,  Wilson,  John,  William  and  James  twins), 
Margaret,  Mary,  Henry  and  Wesley.    Edmund  Polk, 
Sr..  was  in  the  War  of  iSu,.and  served  under  the  gal- 
lant General  "  Tippecanoe"  Harrison.    On  attaining 
manhood  Henry  H.  Polk  engaged  in  farming,  in  which 
pursuit  he  has  since  remained,  except  during  one  year 
wherein  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  California,  and 
now  is  the  proprietor  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
acres  of  excellent  farming  land.    He  married,  in  1842, 
Miss  "Theresa  Harrison,  naughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Harrison,  and  they  have  eight  children— Margaret, 
Frank,  Clara,  Harrison.  Ella  E-.  Abraham,  George  and 
Cora.  They  arc  members  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  Mr.  Polk  was  a  trustee.    He  has  been  Asses- 
sor. Justice  of  the  Peace,  school  trustee  for  fifteen 
years  and   school   director  for  a  number  of  years. 
Wesley  Polk  also  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky., 
of  Edmond  and  Margaret  Polk,  in  the  year  1816.  He 
also  came  to  Lyons  with  his  parents  in  1833.  anil  en- 
gaged in  farming,  when  he  ■elected  an  occupation  and 
business  for  life  ;  at  the  present  time  owning  one  hun- 
dred ami  ninety  acres  of  land.    In  18*0,  he  married 
Mi>.  Marv  J.  Bielbv,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Lielbv;  they  have  one  child,  Edmond.    IniSOs.  Mr. 
Polk  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H,  127th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  siege  and 
battle  of  Vicksbur'g,  and  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  lost. 
After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  he  was  placed  upon 
detached  service  in  the  Quartermaster's  I>epartiiient  M 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.    He  was  mustered  out  in 
1X65  as  a  Corporal.    Mr.  Polk  is  Justice  of  the  eacc. 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  was  Collector 
of  the  township  and  has  been  school  direct*  lor  a 
number  of  years,  ..  . 

The  first  log  house  built  in  Lyons  was  one  lanlt  r>> 
lofthoa  Sackett  for  a  dwelling  house,  who  also  built  the 
first  hotel  there.  Theodorus  Doty  afterward  bought 
out  Sackett  in  the  hotel  business,  he  in  turn  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Webster.  This  tavern  was  on  the  Napcrwiic 
road,  about  opposite  where  the  ice-houses  are  at  present 
;  iH«4.  located.  „ 
'The  first  road  laid  out  through  the  town  of  Lyons 
was  the  Napcrville  road,  first  called  the  llrush  Hill  toatf, 
also  the  Harry  Point  road— Barry's  Point  was  up  near 
the  township  line,  just  north  of  Riverside— and  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Southwestern  Plank  road,  noWUgj 
den  Avenue.  Joseph  and  John  Naper.  who  settled  ■ 
Napcrville  in  1831,  laid  out  this  road  in  that  year,  wtnui 
still  bears  the  title  of  Napcrville  road,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal avenue  of  traffic  of  the  village  of  Lyons. 

•The  first  school  in  the  village  of  l-yOM«»j 
first  paid  for  by  the  tax-payers,  was  built  by  1  neooorus 
Doty,  who  decided  that  the  children  of  the  region 
around  Lyons  should  have  scholastic  facilities,  sou 
erected  a 'log-house  therefor.  'The  school  teacher  «as 
Miss  Ellen  Storrs,  Mr.  Doty  states;  other  citizens  are 
of  the  opinion  that  a  man  from  Ohio  was  the  first  pt !  1- 
agogue.  After  the  school-house  was  built  Mr.  i*"> 
was  narrating  the  fact  to  Dr.  Edmund  Stoughton  Kin  • 
bcrtey.  and  the  latter  gentleman  inquired  how  mutn 
cost;'  Mr.  Doty  made  a  guess  as  to  the  amount  ana  u 
was  listed  among  the  expenditures  to  be  made  from  me 

Theodorus  Doty  was  born  in  Duanesburg,  Scne"et~; 
tady  Co..  N.  Y„  on  September  14.  He  *<ntf  °. 

Ogdensbnrg  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  left  that  c«yw 
Chicago  in  June.  1S57.  arriving  there  and  sett  1 1  nj, 
Lyons  the  same  year,    In  1^7  he  married,  at  I  re* 
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Canada.  Miss  Catherine  Terwilligcr  who.  notwithstanding 
her  advanced  age  of  seventy-four  years,  docs  her  own 
house- work,  and  interviewed  the  collaborator  over  an 
ironing-board.  In  1850  Mr.  Doty  moved  to  Chicago 
and  kept  the  Doty  House,  near  the  corner  of  Randolph 
and  State  streets,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  w  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of  Lyons,  and  kept 
hotel  there.  Mr.  Doty  was  living  March,  1XS4  ,  at 
3*19  Prairie  Avenue. 

The  present  school  of  Lyons  is  situated  on  the 
Joliet  road,  and  is  taught  by  J.  B.  Ryan,  principal,  and 
Miss  Henrietta  \\  ilden,  assistant,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  are 
taught  there.  The  school  directors  are:  George  Neher. 
president;  Thomas  Collins,  deck,  and  Frederick 
Schultz. 

In  the  old  frame  school-house  devotional  exercises 
are  held  on  Sunday,  a  Union  meeting  being  presided 
over  by  Mr.  North,  of  Riverside,  and  German  services 
conducted  by  Mr.  Borland,  of  Summit.  The  Catholics 
have  a  fine  church  on  the  Joliet  road,  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyons,  Summit,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  the  congregation  comprising  about  one  hun- 
dred families.  Father  A.  Venturi  ministers  unto  the 
parish.  The  church  was  built  in  1.SO5  and  dedicated  in 
1X66;  the  land  was  donated  by  Dr.  George  M.  Fox, 
and  tile  building  cost  about  $?.ooo,  about  $1,000  hav- 
ing been  since  then  spent  upon  its  adornment. 

The  post-office  of  Lyons  was  established  about  1X50, 
Stephen  White  being  the  second  Postmaster.  Succeed- 
ing, he  thinks,  Theodoras  Doty.  The  present  Post- 
master is  George  Neher. 

The  secret  societies  convening  at  Lyons  are  repre- 
sented by  two  lodges— Castle  Mayflower,  No,  1^7. 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  Lodge  No.  235, 
American  Order  of  United  Workman.  Castle  May- 
flower was  erected  on  Aprd  6,  iSXi.thc  following  being 
the  charter  members:  J.  L.  Cangdon,  Charles  Schmidt, 
Valentin  Holfman,  J.  O.  Jachue,  August  W.  Dobbert, 
Henry  Wroga,  Charles  Koeder,  Fran/.  A.  Lehman,  John 

Si  hum  11  ker,  I  hr  -1   Reese,  John   1 1  att,   rgi   I  irote, 

Charles  Bojohn,  Louis  Toellner  and  Frnst  Brandt. 
The  first  officers  were  J.  ( >.  Jachne.  Valentin  Hoffman, 
A.  W.  Dobbert,  Henry  Wroga,  J.  L.  Cangdon.  Charles 
Koeder.  F.  A.  Lehman.  John  Schumacker  and  Christ 
Reese.  The  present  officers  are  George  Neher.  Andrew 
Bishop,  August  W.  Dobbert,  George  Freinersdorf, 
Christ  Zimmerman,  Charles  Koeder.  Loreiu  Goodyear, 
Henry  Wroga,  George  Nigg  and  John  Mack.  The 

Lodge  of  1" nited  Workmen  was  chartered  January  10. 
1883,  with  the  following  charter  members:  William 
Michalsky,  J.  G.  Kobelke,  Henry  Knief.  and  the  fol- 
lowing who  also  constituted  the  first  officers:  Charles 
Schmidt,  F.  A.  Lehman,  Herman  Gieslcr,  Charles 
Moeschlcr,  Kmst  Neuschafcr,  John  Schumacker,  Levi 
C  Bomberry,  John  A.  Mack,  John  Vicbrock  and  A  C. 
W.  Michalsky.  The  present  officers  are :  F.  A.  Leh- 
man, Herman  Gieslcr,  J.  A.  Mack.  Charles  Moeschler, 
F.  Neuschafcr,  Charles  Schmidt.  William  S.  Bond, 
Henrv  Knief.  Oliver  Kelly  and  John  Vicbrock. 

Tile  commercial  enterprises  of  Lyons  are  the  quar- 
ries belonging  to  Frederick  SchultZ,  where  he  works 
thirty  men;  and  the  lime-kilns  also  belonging  to  hint. 
Jesse  Hart  also  has  the  Riverside  Mills,  of  hydraulic 
power  and  capacity  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  barrels  of 
flour  per  twenty-four  hours. 

SUMMIT. 

This  quiet  little  settlement  is  situated  upon  the  line 
Q(  the.  -Chicago,  Alton     St,  L,ou,.s  R^lroad,  and,  upon 


the  Desplaincs  River  and  Illinois  \  Michigan  Cana., 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  on  Fifty-fifth  Si rcet 
extended.  The  population  is  mainly  Hibernian  in  the 
village,  with  Germans  and  Irish  in  the  farming  district 
adjacent.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  settlement  is 
about  three  hundred.  The  place  is  noted  on  account 
of  its  being  the  "Summit,"  the  central  ridge  of  the 
watershed,  from  whence  waters  pass  from  one  side  into 
affluents  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  the  other 
into  affluents  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  first  house  built  in  Summit  was  the  stage-ranche, 
on  the  location  of  the  hotel  now  (18X4  kept  by  Dennis 
<)  Brian,  erected  by  Russel  F.  Heacock  about  1838, 
Other  narrators  state  that  the  ranche  was  built  by  the 
stage  company  about  1X35.  and  that  it  was  subsequently 
bought  by  Mr.  Heacock.  However  the  institution  of 
the  hostelry  may  be,  it  is  conceded  to  have  been  the 
primary  architectural  effort  in  the  village.  The  Archer 
Road  was  the  first  road  laid  out  through  the  settlement, 
and  over  it  the  stages  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  Temple,  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  and  subsequently  those  of  Prink  & 
Walker,  used  to  travel  toward  Juliet— now  Joliet— and 
Galena.  Russel  I'..  lleacctck  had  a  farm  about  two 
miles  south  of  Summit,  and  is  buried  on  the  old  Brown 
farm,  that  used  to  be  owneil  by  William  Brown, 
familiarly  designated  "Old  Scotch  "  Brown. 

The  oldest  living  settler  is  Mrs.  Katharine  Garran, 
who  came  there  in  iS.tX,  and  the  exercise  of  the  recol- 
lections of  the  cheerful  old  lady  revealed  the  names  of 
the  following  early  residents  of  the  place  itself,  anil  the 
country  immediately  contiguous  thereto:  Russel  F. 
Heacock,  John  Maher,  William  Brown,  "  Tom  "  Butcher, 
George  W.  Beebc  who  died  at  Willow  Springs),  Patrick 
Doyle,  Daniel  Sweenie.  Mrs,  Callalut,  Michael  Murphy, 
Dennis  Doyle,  Larry  Haffey  who  subsequently  hung 
himself  in  his  shanty \  Dennis  Coghlan.  John  Kirk, 
Sergeant  Curtiss.  "  ould  "  Stack  Dennis  Doyle's  father- 
in-law  ,  John  Healy  and  John  Murray— the  majority 
of  these  residents  being  drawn  hither  by  the  canal 
The  old  stage  tavern  was  kept  by  Thomas  Butcher,  ami 
at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Garr.m's  arrival  in  Summit,  there 
was  no  house  between  Butcher's  and  the  present  locality 
of  the  rolling-mill  at  Bridgeport  but  one  kept  by  a  man 
named  Lynch  close  to  the  mill. 

About  1X46  the  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Gay, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Curtiss,  the  daughter  of 
Sergeant  Curtiss,  in  a  big  building  near  the  canal,  that 
had  been  built  as  an  hotel  and  boarding-house  for  the 
entailers.  The  first  public  school  was  inaugurated  by 
Squire  James  Mil  hie.  I  he  present  school  has  between 
eighty  and  ninety  pupils,  and  M.  W.  Martin  is  principal 
am!  Miss  lessie  Carnahan.  assistant.  The  school  board 
are  Otis  Graves,  president;  R.  J.  Allison,  clerk,  and 
John  WellMirn,  clerk. 

Dennis  O'Brian,  who  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  township  government,  came  to  Summit  in  the 
fall,  of  1845.  and  shortly  afterward  occupied  the  old  stage- 
house.  Stephen  While  being  the  occupant  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival.  Mr.  O'Brian  thinks  that  a  Mr.  Skinner  had 
the  hotel  prior  to  Mr.  White.  Mrs.  Donnelly  also  came 
in  the  year  1S45.  In  1840,  a  man  named  OsterToudt 
kept  the  tavern.  'To  stand  in  this  old  tavern  and  re-peo- 
ple the  sc  ene  with  old  inhabitants;  to  imagine  the  lumber- 
ing stages  on  their  way  to  Ottawa,  via  Lockporl  and  Juliet, 
dashing  up  with  all  the  jingling  of  harness  and  prancing 
of  steeds  attendant  upon  the  "Rocket's"  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  in  fancy  to  hear  the  passengers  dis- 
coursing of  the  transactions  in  the  town  of  Chicago,  and 
the  latest  epigram  of  "  Long"  John;  this  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  feat  of  mental  cajisthenus.  And,  coming  to 
the  preset  casting  one's  eyes  down,  th,e  Archer  Rpa^ 
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they  descry  a  tremendous  barn  and  a  bisr  barrack  of  a 
farm-house  which  arc  landmarks  of  the  farm  of  Hun. 
John  Wentwonh.  He  has  in  the  tow  nship  of  Lyon-,  the 
comfortable  little  holding  of  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  feature  of  the  farm  however,  is  the  stock-farm,  there 
being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoroughbreds  upon 
the  place,  including  a  little  animal  three  years  old,  named 
the  Eighth  Duke  of  Rirklevtngion.  and  who  weighed  on 
March  13,  18S4,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  this  ducal  bull  has  a  pedigree  about  as 
long  as  any  illustrious  nobleman,  Mr.  Wentworth  raises 
a  large  numlR-r  of  blooded  cattle,  one  of  the  handsomest 
being  u  little  bull,  called  Summit,  after  his  birth-place. 
Hon.  John  Weiitworih,  the  proprietor  of  the  farm, 
was  borfl  in  Sandwich.  Strafford  Co..  N.  H..  on  March 
5,  1315,  of  the  Hon.  Paul  and  l.ydia  (Cogswell  Went- 
wonh,  lie  obtained  his  education  in  New  England, 
and  left  there  October  5,  1X36,  for  the  W  est,  settling  in 

Chicago  October  25  of  that  year    on  November  23, 

l836.  be  took  editorial  charge  of  the  Chicago  Demo, 
crat,  which  p.qxr  he  retained  for  twenty-live  years  and. 
while  its  proprietor,  was  appointed  the  fiod  corporation 
printer,  and  111  1.S40  started  the  lirsi 
daily  Democratic  newspaper  in  the 
Northwest.  In  1S41  he  was  admitted 
to  the  liar.  On  May  iS.  1.S4;,  lie  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Juliet, 
am!  was  a  Congressman  for  twelve 
years  in  the  Twenty-eighth,  Twcntv- 
ninth,  Thirtieth.  I'hiny  first.  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-ninth  Congresses,  lie 
vva-  a  memltcr  of  the  Baltimore  National 
Cotiveuti<ui  of  1.S44.  and  of  the  COllVt  11- 
lion  of  i8jS,  and  was  chairin.cl  of  tin: 
committee  that  convoked  the  celebrated 
Uiver  and  llarhor  t  011  vent  ion  in  |>S|-. 
Me  was  one  of  I he  original  stockholders 
of  the  Chicago  &  Galena  Kail  road,  and 
was  chainiRUI  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  boatd  when  the  road  was 
consolidated  with  the  North- Western. 
In  1*57,  Mr.  Went  worth  was  onatii- 
mously  iKinun.ktei,.  in  a  convention  of 
delegates  front  all  the  old  political 
parlies  that  existed  at  that  lime,  as  a  candidate  for 
Mayor,  and  was  nominated  and  eta  ted  to  the  Mayor- 
alty in  1S60.  He  was  sclxiol  inspector  and  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Education,  and  a  strenuous  and  persist- 
ent ad  vocatc  of  the  common-school  system,  and  was  also 
Police  t  ommissiouer. 

On  November  13.  1S44,  Mr.  Weiitworih  married  Rox- 
anuu  Marie,  only  child  of  Hon.  Riley  and  Roxanna 
fAtwatcr)  Loomis,  of  Troy,  who,  after  main-  vcars  of 
delicate  health,  died  February  5,  iS;o.  Thev  had  live 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  except  Miss  Roxanna 
Atvvater  Wentwonh,  now  living. 

The  present  Postmaster  of  .Summit  is  R.  J.  Allison 
appointed  March  7,  1.H64,  succeeding  Charles  Reed,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Lawrence  Rilev.  Mr.  Allison  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  office  was  established  aliout  1*50,  ten 
years  subsequent  to  his  arrival.  R.  J.  Allison  is  the  son 
of  Robert  Allison,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Chicago 
Directory  for  1839,  as  house  carpenter,  I'ine  Street, 
near  Michigan. 

The  theological  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  are 
provided  for  by  a  German  Church,  pastor  Mr.  Borland 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village;  the  Catholics 


attending  the  church  mentioned  in  the  article  upon  the 

village  of  Lyons. 

The  principal  industry  of  Summit  is  that  pertainin| 
to  the  quarries  and  lime-kilns  of  the  Chicago  &  Sum- 
mit Lime  and  Stone  Company,  Mcacham,  Wright  jit 
Rice,  proprietors.  Ii\  1851  there  was  a  brickyard 
opened  by  Peter  Reams  who  died  in  1852;  ii  was  then 
purchased  by  J.  C.  Tiffany,  who  closed  it  in  1856. 

The  railroad  company  arc  considering  the  question 
of  erecting  a  large  and  elegant  depot  at  Summit,  and 
the  running  of  fast  suburban  trains  may  develop  the 
town  into  a  locality  for  suburban  residences.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  anything  else  will  materially  aug- 
ment the  population  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

MOUNT  FOREST. 

This  suburban  retrcat,cmbosomed  amid  thcgladesand 
acclivities  bordering  the  southern  bank  of  the  Desplaines 
Rivt-r,  is  seventeen  miles  from  Chicago,  and  is  reached 
by  the  Chicago.  Alton  &  St.  I-ouis  Railroad.  It  is  an 
eligible  residence  site,  and  is  replete  with  rustic  attrac- 
t:    .-,  and  also  having  many  of  the  material  luxuries  of 
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civilization,  such  as  a  post-office,  W.  I.  Cronin.  Pusl- 
master,  ami  direct  telephonic  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Chicago, 

The  oldest  sctCcr  of  the  hamlet  is  probably  William 
Cronin,  who  came  to  the  State  in  1848,  and  to  the  loca- 
tion id  Mount  Forest  shortly  afterward.  The  original 
subdivision  was  made  by  H,  W.  Fowler  and  H.  S. 
Dietrich,  in  1873,  and  the  property  was  rapidly  pur- 
chased by  prospective  and  actual  settlers.  One  of  the 
finest  residences  there  is  that  of  S.  B.  Munson. 

So  rapidly  did  this  suburb  become  infected  with 
metropolitan  "ideas  that,  in  1881,  John  and  Henry  Co- 
buru  started  a  newspaper,  called  the  New  Era;  its  era 
of  existence,  however,  was  but  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 
There  are  no  special  industrial  enterprises  in  Mount 
Forest:  the  ice-harvesting  and  storing  enterprises  of  A. 
S.  Piper  &  Company  there,  and  at  Willow  Springs,  one- 
half  mile  distant,  are  the  only  evidences  of  commercial 
energy. 

The  means  of  transit  were  further  enhanced  in  the 
fall  of  1.S83,  by  the  completion  through  that  region  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  South- Western  Railroad.  TjM 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Forest  is  taught  by  Ed- 
ward p,  Summers. 
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I. A  GRANGE 

This  beautiful  suburb,  attested  by  large  boards  along 
the  line  of  the  Chicago*  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
to  be  the  "  garden  spot  "  of  Conk  County,  is  situated  on 
that  railroad  about  fifteen  miles  from  Chicago.  It  has 
two  depots  on  this  line,  one  situated  at  Fifth  Avenue 
ami  the  other  at  Stone  Avenue,  the  old  depot,  however, 
which  w;ls  called  West  Lyons,  was  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Stone-avenue  depot.  At  this  point 
the  first  settlement  was  made,  although  it  comprised 
but  a  few  persons.  The  land  upon  which  Kensington 
Heights,  and  subsequently  LaGrange,  was  laid  nut  was 
a  pait  of  four  hundred  and  forty  acres  owned  by  Robert 
l.eitch.  Robert  I.citch  was  born  in  Orleans  County. 
N.  Y.,  in  1X20,  of  John  and  Catharine  I.citch.  and  canie 
to  Cook  County  May  2.  1837.  He  worked  by  the  mouth 
as  a  farm-laborer  for  nearly  four  years,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time  for  Wadsworth.  Dyer  \-  Chapin.  of 
Chicago,  in  the  packing  business.  He  came  to  the  sec- 
tion of  country  where  LaGrange  now  is,  pun  basing 
four  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  one  resident  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  ex 
cept  Thomas  Covell,  who  resided  in  the  timber,  and 
he  has  stood  upon  the  porch  of  his  house  and  shot 
wolves  and  deer.  Mr.  I.citch  followed  farming  for  a 
number  of  years  in  connection  with  cattle  dealing  and 
stock-raising,  ami  shipped  a  great  many  cattle  to  New 
York.  He  was  the  first  man  to  settle  on  the  prairie 
ami  broke  the  first  land  between  Lyons  and  brush  Hill. 
In  1S44,  be  married  Miss  Mary  A.  W  ilder,  daughter  of 
Colonel  benjamin  and  Eh/aln't  h  Wilder.  They  have* 
eight  children -Maria  K.,  benjamin  I..  Robert.  Belle, 
Edward  li.,  Zephaniah  G..  Walter  H  and  Oolite  K  Mr. 
l.eitch  was  Commissioner  of  Highways  for  eight  years 
and  also  served  on  the  school  board  for  eight  years. 
In  1870,  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tillery business;  the  distillery  burned  down  in  1X72, 
after  which  he  was  connected  with  the  Garden  Citv  I  lis- 
lillcry.  Mr.  l.eitch  sold  the  trad  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  acres  to  Mrs.  breed,  and  she  Mild  part  thereof  to 
Franklin  D.  Cossitt.  who  laid  out  the  town.  He  now, 
however,  resides  on  a  portion  of  his  original  tract,  hav- 
ing returned  to  I.aGrange  in  1 SS 1 . 

In  this  connection,  it  is  germane  to  remark  upon  the 
adventitious  booms  that  elevated  the  prices  of  real  estate 
temporarily,  as  some  locality  would  seem  especially 
favored  by  the  suburban  fever,  or  an  imagined  right  of 
way.  ami  under  such  ne  illative  conditions  a  great  deal 
Of  money  was  realized  and  lost  in  real  estate.  In  the 
vicinity  of  LaGrange  some  such  mutations  have  been 
experienced,  and  also  in  that  vicinity  settlement  has 
been  retarded  because  of  tenacious  holding  of  real  estate 
for  speculative  prices  instead  of  being  willing  to  accept 
a  fair  price  from  actual  settlers.  Franklin  I).  Cossitt 
and  l».  U.  Lyman,  however,  have  manifested  a  liberal 
and  public  spirit  in  their  transactions,  and  by  their  ex- 
ertions I.aGrange  is  a  garden  spot:  the  natural  bleak- 
ness of  the  prairie  transformed  by  the  liberal  planting 
of  thousand!  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  grassy  waste 
made  into  a  garden;  the  landscape  testifying  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  projector  and  the  hundreds  of  handsome 
dwellings  manifesting  the  appreciation  of  the  property 
buyers. 

To  revert  to  the  antiquities  of  the  town.  Mr.  l.eitch 
states  that  the  first  road  that  ran  through  there  was 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  was  called  the  Chicago  &  Dixon 
road  ;  the  road  traversing  the  same  route,  although  cir- 
cumscribed in  its  width,  is  now  designated  Ogden 
Avenue.  The  Chicago,  Hurlington  &  Qtiincy  Railroad 
5« 
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came  through  about  the  year  i86j,  being  opened  on 
June  1st.  The  depot  at  West  Lyons  was  established 
about  ,868,  the  agents  being  J.  \.  Kimmons.  W.  K 
Smith,  W.  F.  billings  A.  Potter,  J.  A.  Hrvden.  John 
I  nold,  A.  McMillan.  W.  E.  Stanger,  F.  O.  Smith,  A. 
«  .  I.add  and  E.  ( >.  Smith.  John  Yau  Ottrick,  who  was 
president  of  the  road  at  the  time,  predicted  that  it  would 
never  pay.  A  prophet  come  to  judgment  J"  The 
mad  then  ran  to  Aurora,  and  thence  to  batavia,  inter- 
secting the  Chicago  &  North-Western  at  Turner  Junc- 
tion. Prior  to  this,  the  stages  of  Frink  &  Walker  ran 
to  Doty'sat  Lyons,  thence  to  Naperville.  and  from  there 
to  Aurora.  The  first  school  was  established  about 
|  S5--.v>.  -""I  was  taught  by  Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

Samuel  Vial,  one  of  the  oldest  living  settlers  of 
Lyons  Township,  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  LaGrange; 
he  was  born  in  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1819, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Louisa.  Smith  Yial;  he  came  to 
Chicago  with  his  parents  in  the  fall  of  1833,  the  family 
locating  in  Lyons  Township  in  the  spring  of  1834.  Mr. 
Yial  was  married  in  1846,  to  Miss  Margaret  McN'augh- 
ton,  daughter  of  George  and  Jane  MtNatighton;  she 
died  in  1856,  leaving  four  children,  Jane,  George  M., 
Joseph  and  Louisa.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  married 
Mrs.  Gertrude  North,  who  died  in  1879.  Mr.  Yial  was 
Sii|>ervisor  of  Lyons  'Township  for  five  vcars. 

The  subdivision  of  La  Grange  was  made  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Cossitt  in  1S71,  and  since  that  time  its  progress 
has  been  steady  and  material,  before  this  subdivision 
there  was  a  little  coterie  settled  where  John  L'nold's 
store  now  is,  but  there  was  no  extended  settlement. 

On  May  26,  1879,  a  petition  was  filed  for  the  incor- 
poration of  La  Grange  as  a  village,  and  upon  June  11 
of  that  year  an  election  was  held  to  ascertain  whether 
Section  4  and  the  east  half  of  the  east  half  of  Section 
5,  Township  38  north,  Range  12  east,  of  third  principal 
meridian,  should  be  thus  incorporated;  and  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  cast: 

For  village  organization  forty-two  votes,  against  vil- 
lage organization,  thirty-four  votes. 

On  July  10,  1879,  the  election  for  town  officers  re- 
sulted: F.  IX  Cossitt.  L  L.  Hassford,  P.  G.  Gardner, 
J,  l>  Myers,  E.  b.  Clark  and  T.  W.  McMillan. 'Trustees, 
of  which*  board  Mr.  Cossitt  was  subsequently  elected 
President;  William  G.  Little,  Police  Magistrate,  and 
benjamin  T.  Lewis,  Clerk. 

July  24,  1879.  D,  l>.  Lyman  was  appointed  village 
attorney,  and  the  'Trustees  divided  themselves  by  lot 
into  holders  of  one  and  two  year  terms  of  office,  as  fol- 
lows: One  year,  L.  I..  Hassford,  P.  G.  Gardner  and  T, 
W.  McMillan:  two  year,  1  D.  Cossitt.  I,  1).  Myers  and 
H.  B.  Clark,  J.  K.  Philo  was  also  made  V  illage  Treas- 
urer. The  poll-tax  was  decreed  to  be  Si. 50,  for  which 
two  days'  labor  could  be  substituted. 

August  27,  1879.  the  prohibitory  four-gallon  meas- 
ure became  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the  village,  and 
there  is  not  now  J884  a  saloon  within  its  limits.  The 
same  day  David  C.  Grain  was  made  Constable. 

Election  of  April  26,  1880,  resulted:  P.  G.  Gardner, 
T.  IV,  McMillan  and  F.  H.  Yallelte,  Trustees  for  two 
vears;  B,  T.  Leu  is,  Clerk  and  Gtistaf  A.  Johnson,  Con- 
stable. P.  G.  Gardner  was  made  President  of  the 
board,  and  |.  K.  Philo  continued  in  office  as  'Treasurer. 
William  Walmslcy  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of  J.  D. 
Myers,  'Trustee,  on  June  19,  18S0,  removed  from  the 
village,  and  Samuel  Lewis  was  made  Postmaster.  The 
annual  appropriation  bill  for  1879-S0  was  $550.00— not 
a  very  lavish  expenditure.  The  office  of  village  mar- 
shal was  created  August  20,  18S0,  and  Charles  P.  A  met 
appointed  thereto  for  two  years. 
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Election  April  19.  1881,  resulted:  William  Walms- 
Icy,  W.  W.  Wcatherstone  and  E.  B.  Clark,  Trustees,  and 
J.  A.  Brydon,  Clerk.  P.  G.  Gardner  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  J.  K.  Philo,  re-ap- 
pointed Village  Treasurer.  The  office  of  pound-master 
was  created  in  May,  and  George  D.  Unold  appointed 
thereto;  lie  declined  the  office,  and  Custaf  A.  Johnson 
was  thereupon  appointed. 

Election  April  18,  t88i,  resulted:  F.  D,  Cossitt,  E. 
G.  Squire.  James  Travis,  Trustees,  and  J.  O.  Metcalf, 
Clerk.  E.  B.Clark  was  elected  President  of  the  board. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of  six  members, 
three  being  elected  each  year  for  two  years.  On  No- 
vember i,  1SS2,  George  D.  Unold  resigned  as  village 
marshal,  and  William  LeBerge  was  appointed. 

Election  April  17,  18S3,  whereat  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  votes  were  cast,  resulted:  G.  XI.  Fox,  H.  B. 
Parker  and  William  Walmsley  President),  Trustees;  B. 
T.  Lewis,*  Clerk;  Charles  Thornton.  Police  Magistrate 
— commissioned  by  the  Governor,  April  17,  1S83 — and 
W.  W.  Bowkcr,  Constable.  J.  K.  Philo  was  continued 
in  office  as  Village  'Treasurer,  and  on  June  20,  1S83, 
Herbert  Morgan  was  appointed  village  marshal  and 
pound  master. 

The  post-offke  is  managed  by  J.  K.  Philo,  Post- 
master, who  thinks  the  office  was  established  about 
1867.  To  provide  the  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
one  thousand,  with  news,  the  Suburban  News  is  pub- 
lished every  Saturday  morning  by  Whitney  &  Clevinger 
at  53  and  55  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  Subur- 
ban News  is  also  published  in  the  interest  of  other  sub- 
urban towns  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road. 

It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  high  school  at  La- 
Grange,  very  shortly,  the  present  scholastic  facilities 
being  composed  of  a  common  school  and  a  kindergar- 
ten. Of  the  former,  Miss  Dora  Winds  is  principal,  and 
Miss  Lillic  Winds  and  Mrs.  Emily  H.Stuart,  assistants, 
and  the  kindergarten  is  taught  by  Miss  Mary  F.  Fox. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  both  schools  is  about  one  hun- 
dred. The  school  directors  of  the  district,  which  in- 
cludes Western  Springs,  arc  W.  B.  Wickcrsham,  presi- 
dent; !).  B.  Lyman,  clerk,  and  John  Unold. 

Emanuel  Episcopal  church  is  an  elegant  edifice, 
constructed  in  the  rural  English  style  of  architecture 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  presents  one  of  the  prettiest  ex- 
teriors of  any  church  in  the  county,  outside  Chicago. 
Ground  was  broken  in  the  spring  of  1H75,  and  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  June  5,  of  that  year.  The  church  cost ' 
SS.ooo,  and  is  out  of  debt.  The  vestry  arc  deliberating 
U]>ori  the  purchase  of  an  organ,  subsequent  to  which 
the  interior  of  the  church  will  be  embellished  and  archi- 
tecturally rc-modeled  to  coni|>ort  with  the  exterior.  The 
vestry  iscnmposed  of  I).  B.  Lyman,  senior  warden:  A  W 
Mitchell,  junior  warden;  J.  K.  Philo,  treasurer;  Frank- 
lin  D.  Cossitt,  W.  Walmsley,  R.  F.  Ludwig,  H.  B.  Par- 
ker and  J.  Travis. 

The  Congregational  Church  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Cossitt  and  Fifth  avenues,  and  has  a  congregation 
of  thirty-six  members,  ami  an  average  attendance  of 
eighty-five  persons.  The  church  cost  $3,000,  is  a  neat 
and  pretty  edifice,  and  was  dedicated  in  September,  18S2 
1  he  pastor  is  William  Barnes  Frazelle,  and  the  deacons 
are  J.  E.  Snyder  and  W.  E.  Little. 

There  is  also  a  Baptist  Society,  numbering  about 
rorty  members,  thai  meets  at  Masonic  Hall,  whose  pulpit 
is  supplied  by  theological  students. 

La  Grange  Lodge,  Under  Dispensation.  A.  F.  &  A. 


M.,  was  inaugurated  September  t,  1883.  The  officers 
arc  P.  G.  Gardner,  W.  M.;  E.  G.  Stiles,  S.  W.j  E.  L 
Sackett,  J.  W.;  J.  H.  Borwell,  S.;  T,  W.  McMillan,  T ; 
— .  Howard,  S.  D.  ;  C.  E.  Thornton,  J.  D.,  and  Charles 
Thornton,  tyler. 

La  Grange  Lodge,  No.  693, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted 
in  May.  1881,  with  the  following  officers:  L.  W.  Briggs, 
N.  G.;  D.  M.  Roberts,  V.  G.;  Charles  Thornton,  sec- 
retary ;  George  I).  Unold,  treasurer,  and  Charles  E. 
Thornton,  P.  G.  The  present  officers  are  G.  B.  Walker, 
N.  G.;  J.  W.  Darnley,  V.  G.;  Richard  Vorpahl,  secre- 
tary; W.  G.  Little,  treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Bowker,  S.  P. 
G.    The  members  are  thirty-eight. 

There  is  one  manufacturing  establishment  at  La 
Grange,  where  silversmithing  and  manufacturing  for  the 
jobbing  and  wholesale  trade  is  performed  under  the 
management  and  ownership  of  J.  P.  Wcatherstone. 

The  existence  of  one  other  institution  has  to  be 
noted,  an  unfortunate  parenthesis  in  the  history  of  La 
Grange,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Anna  Schoeck,  particulars 
whereof  can  be  studied  at  length  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  present  year. 

WESTERN  SPRINGS  AND  FLAG  CREEK. 

Western  Springs  is  a  suburban  hamlet,  situated  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  Lyons  Township,  seventeen 
miies  from  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qttincy  Railroad.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  mineral 
spring's  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  and  which  originate 
in  Flag  Creek,  there  being  eight  springs  within  a  radius  of 
five  or  six  acres  in  addition  to  the  large  spring  in  the 
valley;  during  dry  weather  these  springs  raise  mounds  of 
earth,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  spring  breaks  forth; 
this  volcanic  element  of  the  springs  being  a  peculiar 
feature. 

The  land  upon  which  the  village  is  situated  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Western  Springs  Association  from  David 
Roth,  Edward  Fuller  and  Henrv  Rungc,  and  the  sub- 
division thereof  was  made  by  Thomas  C.  Hill  just  before 
the  Chicago  fire.  The  springs  were  known  for  a  long 
time  before  their  purchase  by  the  company,  an  oW 
Swedish  woman  being  a  constant  visitor  at  them  for 
the  beneficial  effect  their  frequent  drinking  produced  on 
her  svstem. 

The  village  is  cleanly  and  handsome,  and  possesses 
a  school  and  post-office,  the  latter  being  established  m 
1873,  with  the  present  incumbent,  Thomas  C  .  Hill,  a* 
the  first  Postmaster.  'The  school  is  attended  bylrom 
fifty  to  sixtv  pupils,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Nellie 
Williams,  principal,  and  Miss  Rebecca  Titswortri,  assis- 
tant. The  school-house  is  utilized  for  a  convcntKie 
when  there  is  occasion  for  a  religious  gathering.  '  w 
population  of  the  village  is  about  two  hundred  ami 
ninety.  . 

Flag  Creek  is  a  stream  that  heads  at  Western  sPrm£r> 
and  after  traversing  the  western  portion  of  the  tott'nsWp 
empties  into  the  Desplaines  River,  two  miles  below 
Willow  Springs.     Upon  this  stream,  insignificant  » 
summer,  but  flooding  a  considerable  extent  of  tcrflt°r) 
in  fall  and  winter,  are  many  old  settlers  houses,  and 
reader  can  in  imagination 'accompany  the  writer  in  t 
wagon  of  Elias  Banker,  himself  an  old  resident,  tnrouyi 
the  Flag  Creek  region.     Should  the  interviews  «jjw 
defective  or  the  history  insufficient,  the  blame  must  1 
given  to  the  unfortunate  wagon  which,  by  becoming 
arranged  in  its  mechanism,  stemmed  the  flow  <>t  '  • 
tellectual  analysis  during  the  journey  of  discover};. 
One  of  the  oldest  historic  spots  in  this  region  »  w 
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and  occupied  a  log  hotel  about  sixty  rods  north  of  the 
Congregational  Church  on  the  Plainfield  road,  near  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  John  W  illiam  Henrv.  He 
moved  out  to  this  region  about  1833,  and  left  about  1850, 
Closely  contiguous  to  this  locality  is  the  site  of  the  old 
residence,  hotel,  post-office  and  mail-station  of  Joseph 
Vial,  these  multifarious  pur>uits  being  carried  on  in  a 
building  of  hewn  logs  sixteen  feet  square.  In  this  build- 
ing the  present  residence  of  Robert  Vial  is  built  upon 
the  site  ,  the  first  Democratic  Convention  of  Cook 
County  was  held  about  1.836.  and  at  that  convention 
Peter  Pruyne  was  nominated  for  State  Senator.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this, "  Flag  Creek  Convention  "  came 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  on  horseback  to  attend  it. 
Herein  also,  ami  the  old  school-house  at  Flag  Creek, 
were  the  early  religious  meetings  held  when  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  Hinton  and  Elder  Powell  would  make  an  incur- 
sion into  the  rural  districts,  or  Kev.  Jeremiah  Porter 
make  a  foray  upon  the  strongholds  of  sin  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Elder  Hubbard  and  Father  Geddes, an  Irish  Meth- 
odist, were  also  early  preachers.  At  this  hostelry  also 
1  stopped  the  stages  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  also  the  opposing 

line  of  Trowbridge,  which  became  the  line  of  Frink  & 
Trowbridge,  after  Dr.  Temple  sold  out,  and  then  the 
company  of  Frink  &  Walker.  The  geographical  locality 
of  this  old  house  was  in  the  southeast  Quarter  of  Section 
18,  Township  38  north,  Range  11  cast,  and  it  fronted  on 
the  Plain  field  road. 

Joseph  Vial,  the  original  settler  and  proprietor  of 
this  hostelry,  came  to  Cook  County  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and 
located  at  this  place  in  the  spring  of  1834,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1852,  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Louisa  Smith  Vial  dying  in  1856.  When  he  arrived  in 
the  township  there  was  one  bouse  at  Lvons,  the  Polks 
house  near  there,  Elijah  Went  worth,  Jr',  at  Flag  Creek 
and  the  Laughtons  and  Forbes  at  Bourbon  Springs,  Mr. 
Vial's  family,  when  he  settled  in  l.vons  precinct,  con- 
sisted of  Samuel,  Martha,  Robert  arid  Nathaniel.  The 
latter  was  murdered  on  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Chicago 
in  1858.  Mr.  Vial  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  1836,3 
short  time  subsequent  to  winch  he  resigned  the  position; 
at  the  tune  the  stages  <  hanged  their  route  to  the  road 
past  Elijah  Wentworth's,  at  which  place  the  post-office 
then  was.  Upon  the  route  again  being  changed,  he  was 
re-commissioned  and  held  the  position  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  when  N.  Starr  Carrington  was  commissioned, 
,and  he  held  it  until  its  discontinuance.  Mr.  Vial  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  four  years. 

kolicrt  Vial  was  born  at  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y„  in  1S24,  and  came  to  Lynns  with  his  father  Joseph. 
He  has  a  farm,  which  includes  the  old  homestead,  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  and  has  pursued  the 
occupation  of  farmer  since  attaining  his  majority.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Ketcbuin,  and  has  the 
following  children:  Mary,  Robert.  Edmond,  Frederick 
K.,  Eugene,  Rol  >erl  C.  and  Alice  M.  Mr.  \  ial  has  been 
Supervisor  and  School  Treasurer  for  a  number  of  years. 

Near  Mr.  Vial's  house  is  the  district  school  taught 
by  William  E.  Jayne,  who  has  been  the  preceptor  there 
for  thirteen  years.  Upon  the  division  of  the  school 
district,  this  school  was  established,  as  was  the  one 
farther  south,  now  taught  by  Miss  McCord. 

Upon  Flag  Creek  also  there  is  a  German  settlement 
of  petty  landholders  who  peacefully  till  the  soil  and 
enjoy  a  community  of  language  and  interests,  having  a 
church  wherein  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  German. 

On  the  Joliet  road,  opposite  James  D.  Beckett's 
handsome  farm,  is  the  Congregational  church,  of  which 
Mr.  McCord  is  the  pastor.    It  is  situated  about  three 


miles  south  of  Western  Springs,  and  is  a  neat  and  pretty 
edifice.  Near  by  there  stands  an  old  Methodist  church, 
that  has  been  sold  by  the  denomination,  and  purchased 
by  three  or  four  farmers,  who  use  it  as  a  hall  for  meet- 
ings, etc. 

Also  contiguous  to  the  Congregational  church  is 
the  farm  and  residence  of  Thomas  Cook,  also  a  little 
white,  frame  house  that  he  built  and  occupied  fur  one 
night  in  order  to  enable  his  children  to  attend  the  school 
in  the  district  in  which  his  little  house  was,  and  in  which 
his  principal  residence  was.  Thomas  Cook  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1800,  the  son  of  John  and  I.ydia 
(Pearson)  Cook.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  June,  1832, 
and  there  engaged  in  teaming  with  a  horse  and  cart; 
the  cart  he  purchased  of  Newberry  &  Dole  in  1833,  and 
has  the  old  cart  still.  Three  year's  afterward,  he  had  so 
increased  his  business  that  he  engaged  in  general  team- 
ing, and  extended  his  business,  making  trips  to  Spring- 
field and  Galena,  III.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.  During  one  of  these  trips  he  hauled  a  load  of 
leather  for  Ulysses  S  Grant,  at  Galena,  for  which  he 
alleges  he  was  not  paid,  wherefore  he  has  never  voted 
for  U.  S.  Grant,  In  1850,  he  purchased  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  owns  five 
hundred  acres  in  the  township  and  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  in  Mason  County,  and  some  valuable  pro- 
perty  in  Chicago.  In  1848,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Queen,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Mary  Queen.  They 
have  five 'children — 'Thomas,  Marv,  Ellen  F..  Elizabeth 
J.  and  John  A. 

All  through  the  region  down  to  Willow  Springs 
there  are  well-cultivated  farms  and  the  rolling  prairie 
smiles  with  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  peaceful,  happy 
homes;  while,  by  means  of  the  schools  stationed  at 
easily  accessible  points  in  the  various  districts,  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  the  way  of  knowledge  ;  pursuit  of 
which,  with  the  physique  engendered  by  a  farmer's  life, 
enables  the  lowliest  American  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
office  with  hopes  of  success. 

WILLOW  SPRINGS. 

'This  postal  hamlet  is  situated  seventeen  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Chicago,  upon  the  Chicago,  Alton  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  \-  South-Western 
railroads,  ami  upon  the  banks  of  the  Desplaines  River 
and  the  canal.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
from  beneath  a  willow  a  bountiful  spring  leapt  into  the 
air,  sparkling  and  flashing  with  its  wealth  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  oldest  settler  of  the  country  around  this 
location  is  Mrs.  George  Wallace  Becbe,  an  account  of 
whose  settlement  appears  in  the  Willow  Springs'  article 
of  Palos  Township.  Mrs.  Weed,  the  mother-in-law  of 
Elijah  Wentworth,  "old  geese,"  lived  near  here.  An 
iron-bridge  was  recently  erected  over  the  canal  at  this 
point ;  this,  and  the  ice-houses  of  A.  S.  Piper  &  Co., 
on  Willow  Springs  lake  an  enlargement  and  widening 
of  the  Desplaines  River  .  are  the  noteworthy  features  of 
the  hamlet.  The  post-office  is  managed  by  J.  H.  Banks, 
Postmaster,  who  also  has  a  saloon  and  general  store. 
The  other  stores  and  the  blacksmith  shops  across  the 
road  are  in  the  township  of  Palos  In  the  summer- 
time there  is  an  island  in  the  Desplaines  River  that  is 
frequented  by  large  picnic  parlies,  who  make  excursions 
upon  the  train  and  bring  multitudinous  kegs  of  beer 
with  them,  and  encamping  upon  this  island,  have  an 
open  air  beer  and  lunch  symposium,  with  such  music  as 
mav  be  brought  bv  the  fauns  and  dryads  of  these  nine- 
teenth century  saturnalias. 
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JOHN  H.  BANKS,  grocer  and  Postmaster,  Willow  Springs, 
was  born  in  Maine  in  1842,  >or  of  Edmond  and  Catharine  Banks. 
He  came  lo  Cook  Cnunly  in  1856  and  located  in  Lcuiunt  Town, 
thip,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  for  twenty  years,  worked 
on  the  canal  for  five,  and  then  peddled  goo<U  for  three  years.  In 
1679  he  moved  1°  Willow  Springs  and  established  his  present 
business,  which  consists  of  a  lull  line  of  groceries.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  in  1879,  and  this  oltke  he  now  holds,  lie 
married  in  1SS0  Miss  Jane  Furgoose,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza 
Furgoose.    They  have  two  children,  Richard  and  Eliia. 

JAMES  D.  BECKETT,  importer  and  dealer  in  horses,  377 
and  379  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  was  bom  in  Great  Britain 
in  1830,  son  of  Philip  and  Anna  Heckett.  Coming  toCook  County 
in  1855,  he  locaied  in  Chicago,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in 
shipping  live  stock  to  Chicago.  He  established  a  sale  stable  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  and  deals  111  street  tar  and  draught  horses,  and 
in  imported  Norman  and  English  bied  draught  horses.  He  im- 
ported fifiyfive  in  I S83.  During  the  war  Mr.  Beckett  furnished 
38,000  horses  for  the  army.  The  aggregate  value  ol  horses  sold  in 
1880,  was  $1,250,000.  He  purchased  a  (arm  in  I.vons  Township 
ill  1S71,  which  .low  contains  300  acres,  which  be  uses  for  hay  and 
stock  farm.  During  the  year  1&83  he  sold  and  delivered  1,000 
tons  of  loose  hay  in  Chicago,  at  an  average  price  of  $14  per  ton. 
besides  what  he  used  for  his  stock.  He  keeps  a  small  herd  of 
short-homed  cattle.  Mr.  Beckett  has  made  extensive  improve- 
ments on  his  farm.  He  has  built  barns  and  stables  for  100  head  of 
stock,  and  a  very  line  residence,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of 
ash,  hickory,  oak,  and  black  walnut  trees,  making  it  one  of  the 
m  nt  delightful  residences  in  the  country.  In  1S65  he  married 
Miss  Georgiana  Beach,  daughter  of  Heiekiah  and  Adalaide 
(  Brown)  Beach.  They  have  Ibtee  children,  Mary  E..  Floience  and 
James  B.  Mrs.  Beckett  was  born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  V., 
in  1843. 

MRS,  JANE  BEEBE,  of  Willow  Springs,  was  born  in  Mon- 
treal in  1818,  daughter  of  James  Ferguson  and  Jane  McLane  Fer. 
guson.  She  was  married  in  1833  to  George  liecbe  and  in  1S37 
they  came  to  Illinois.  Mr.  Heebe  was  an  expensive  coniractor  on 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  working  at  times  300  men.  In  1840 
he  located  on  the  farm  where  Mrs.  Beebe  now  resides,  and  which 
contains  eighty  acres.  His  death  cccurred  in  1864.  They  had 
seven  children,  five  now  living-William.  Thomas  (,.,  Adeline,  Ar- 
abella and  George  W.  Thomas  G.  was  born  in  Lyons  Township 
in  1343.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  learned  the  trade  of  iron 
molder.  lie  has  been  engaged  in  engineering  for  three  years;  was 
Town  Collector  of  Lyons  Township  for  one  year.  In  October, 
1870.  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Uuis 
Railroad  at  Willow  Springs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  L  O.  O.  F. 
and  resides  at  the  old  homestead  with  his  mother.  George  W.  was 
born  in  Lyons  Township  in  1845,  and  married  in  1881.  Mi^s  liar- 
net  A.  Spear,  daughter  of  John  and  Matilda  (Adams) Spear.  Thev 
have  one  child  Ethel  M.  r  ' 

ROBERT  P.  BIELBY,  farmer,  P.O.  Willow  Springs,  was 

/w-'ir,  n-e,'f*  crn,5r' N v^ in, ,335' wn  °f  Robe'1  Ju|i» 

(Willis)  Bielby,  who  enmc  to  Conk  County  in  1S50  and  located  on 
a  farm  in  Lyons  I  ownship.  Out  cf  a  family  of  eight  children  four 
survive-  Thomas.  Agnes,  Isaac,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
His  mother  died  in  1870.  at  the  age  of  sixty-onc;  his  father  is  livinc 
at  sixty  eight  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bielby.  on  attaining  his  majority 
engaged  in  farming,  which  pursuit  he  has  since  followed,  llcuwns 
eighty  eight  acres  of  land,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  raising  pota-- 
oes.  In  1859  he  married  Miss  Rose  Evans,  daughter  of  |oseuh 
and  Caroline  (Hooper)  Evans.  They  have  five  children— Freder- 
ick. Sherman,  Joseph,  Estella  and  Horace  G.  Mrs.  Hielhy  is  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Bielbv  was  chorister 

SLtt^SV4  and  cUr     for  ■ numl'"  °f  >««•  k«  «»i 

eW.,i  A  T°ni  "e'l54,  ?"d  1855  A5M,"0r-  He  »"  ■««»■ 
elected  Assessor  in  1S7S.  and  re-elected  in  1S79  by  a  unanimous 

vote     He  has  been  School  Director  for  twenty  four  years  He 

ha.  been  actively  interested  in  political  matters,  and  w'as  one  of 

now°K'lr0',h-  ReF!fi"  P'"*  if  l>*ns  Township.  He 
now  hold,  the  position  of  Independent,  but  acts  with  the  Demo- 
crats.    Isaac,  youngest  son  of  Robert  and  Julia  Itielby,  was  born 

,ad-  "J  Mi»  Christie 

Wilson,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Wilson.  They  have  five 
cMld^W-Gsyge.  Irv.ng.  Benie,  Edith  and  llenry.  They  are 
of  the !Th™n  *  C^R"*?"0""1  Mr.  Bielby  is  a  member 

of  the  school  board,  and  has  served  lor  five  years.  He  resides  on 
the  old  homestead,  which  contains  114  acres 

daleNMTt"AN,-STARR  CARRINGION.  farmer,  P.  O.  Hins- 
H ,8,6  a^TeJ  W*51bcrn  '",  SUM^"-  Conn.,  December 

was  ho™  I     m  "c"T*\n,i  Su«"  <;'»T)  Ca.nngton.    The  father 

Ca  r   Z    ,i  TCh\,7S''  \°n  nf  E-Iwi'd  »"<<  Susan  (Wmle-v 
Carrington-.  the  mother  w„  born  in  April,  ,7a2,  dang 


than  and  Polly  (Pomeroy)  Starr,  they  were  married  in  January, 
1806.  and  had  seven  children,  three  now  living — Susan  M.  Mary 
S.  anil  Nathan  Starr  Carrington.  His  father  came  to  Cook  County 
in  1835.  accompanied  by  his  son  Henry,  who  entered  a  piece  of 
land  near  Iloldctman's  Grove.  Mr.  Carrington  remained  in  Chi- 
cago until  the  spring  of  183&,  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut  (or 
the  purpose  of  arranging  his  business  for  a  permanent  Itxaiiun  ia 
Cook  County.  In  the  lull  oflhat  year  he  returned  to  Chicago  with 
Nathan  S  ,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  was  engaged  in  a  brok- 
erage and  banking  business  with  E.  K.  Hubbard  until  tbe  fill  of 
1S37.  when  he  came  to  his  farm  in  Lyons  Township,  wliete  Na- 
than S.  Carrington  now  resides,  then  containing  320  acres,  now 
230.  with  a  wood  lot  of  165.  In  1S43  he  again  relumed  to  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Middlcton  Savings  bank  He  remained  in  Mnldletvra. 
Conn.,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  I S  7 1 ,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
yeats.  Mrs.  Carrington  died  in  1S25,  aged  forty-four  years.  N.  i>. 
Carrington  was  in  Connecticut  from  1838  to  1849.  when  he  re- 
turned  and  located  an  the  farm  purchased  by  his  father.  In  1S41 
he  married  Miss  Laura  Butler.  They  have  had  eight  children,  s* 
living — Susan,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  William,  Lauia  and  Eduird. 
They  arc  members  of  the  Congregational  Chuich.  Mr.  Carting- 
ton  has  been  Commissioner  of  Highways,  school  trustee  and  school 
director  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  is  fustice  of  the  Peace,  elected 
to  till  a  vacancy,  and  was  Postmaster  ol  I.ynnsville  Post  Office  from 
1864  to  1879.  The  log  house  built  by  Morse,  who  made  the  claim 
in  1834.  is  still  standing. 

WILLIAM  CKONIN.  farmer,  P.  O.  Mount  Forest,  was  bora 
in  the  county  ofCofk,  Ireland,  in  i8i3,  son  of  Williim  and  Mary 
(  room.  He  came  10  America  in  1S36.  and  to  Cook  County  in 
1845.  In  1847  he  purchased  his  picsent  farm,  which  contains 
155  V  acres.  He  married  in  1848  Mi>s  Mary  OShea,  daughter  of 
William  and  Margret  O'Shea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O  Shea  are  among 
thcearly  settlers  of  Cook  County,  and  resided  in  Lyons  Township 
until  their  deaths,  the  father  in'  1854,  aged  sixty,  and  the  mother 
in  1 B72,  aged  eighty-four  years.  William  and  Maiy  Cronin  have 
had  eleven  childien,  nine  now  living— John.  William.  Bridget, 
Maty.  Margaret.  Michael.  Nellie.  Joseph  and  Peter.  Mr.  Cruein 
has  been  Asses^r  of  the  town  of  Lyons  for  two  years,  collector  o»«, 
and  school  director  for  twenty  years.  Before  settling  on  his  farm 
he  was  engaged  as  contractor  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Cansl. 
and  on  various  railroads. 

WILLIAM  I.  CKONIN.  merchant.  P.  O.  Mt.  Forest,  was 
Imrn  in  Kane  County.  III.,  in  1S51.  son  of  William  and  MaryCro- 
nin.  In  infancy  he  came  lo  Cook  County  with  his  patents,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  On  attaining  his  majoriry  he  learned  teleg- 
raphy, and  followed  this  occupation  for  five  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1S77  he  established  his  present  business  at  Mt.  Forest.  He 
own-  the  store,  22x42  feet,  two  stories  and  basement,  with  ar.  ell 
lSx2o,  He  carries  a  full  line  of  general  merchandise;  his  bad- 
ness has  increased  about  100  percent  since  its  establishment.  Mr. 
Cronin  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Mt.  Forrest  in  1881.  and  hid 
setved  four  years  previous  to  thai  time  as  Deputy  Postmasier.  lie 
has  been  Cleik  of  Lyons  Township  for  one  term.  Mr.  Cronin  h>i 
a  telegraph  and  express  office  in  connection  with  his  store. 

JOSEPH  EVANS,  farmer,  P.O.  LaGrange.  was  bom  in  t». 
gland  in  1800.  son  of  Joseph  and  Jane  Evans  He  came  'oCnok 
County  in  1838,  and  located  rn  the  township  of  Lyons,  on  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  which  contains  256  acres.  In  1S37  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  Maria  Diment.  daughter  of  Francis  and  Eluabetii 
Diment,  native*  of  England.  Mrs.  Evans  was  bom  in  Devonshire. 
England,  in  1S16.  They  have  had  nine  children,  eight  now  ln«t 
— kosa,  Richard,  Joseph.  Jane,  Maria.  Louisa,  Frank  and  Janes. 
Mrs.  Evans  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Evans  of  tie 
Dissenter-  of  England.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  Town  Clerk,  Assessor 
and  School  Director  for  several  terms-  Frank  and  John  arc  at 
home,  and  now  manage  the  old  homestead.  The  others  are  m«s- 
ried.  one  living  in  Lyons,  two  in  Chicago,  one  in  Missouri,  out 
Indiana,  and  one  in  LaGrange.  ,  , 

GEORGE  M.  FOX,  M.  D..  LaGrange.  was  born  in  Kullan 
County.  VL,  in  1829.  son  of  Marvin  and  Amy  (Andru')  Fox- 
parents  were  early  settlers  in  DuPage  Count),  where  they  noi 
side,  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  and  his  mother  K*'D'V 
eight  years  of  age.    Dr.  Fox  was  educated  at  the  Castleton  Med'- 
ca|  College  of  Castleton.  Vt..  from  which  he  graduated  tn 
1851.    He  came  to  Cook  County  in  the  fall  of  that  year  .ndco- 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lyons  Town'lnp.  a11.11 
been  in  constant  practice  in  Cook  County  from  that  nine.  1 
practice  extends  over  an  nrea  of  twelve  mdes.    lie  married  in  »5 
Miss  Harriet  Frances  White,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elitxl"i° 

children.  Harriet  r.- 


His 

r  te- 


iha« 
Hi> 


lamet  Frances  White, 
White.    Mrs.  Fox  died  in  1S60,  leaving  tw_  . 
and  Mary  F.    His  second  marnage  was  in  1 S63.  to  Jane  M icti  . 
daughter  of  fames  and  Margaret  Michie.    M rs  Fox 
Lyons  Township  in  1838.    Her  parents  were  among  lh^£r£j. 


daughter  of  Na-     tiers,  and  lived  in  the  township  until  their  deaths,  her  moth 
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1673,  at  the  »se  of  inly. three,  her  father's  in  1876.  it  stx'y-eight 
Tear*  of  age.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  have  five  children— Margaret  A.. 
Jcanme.  Laura,  Jessie  anil  t  harles  Marvin. 

A M  ASA  UKUVEK.  farmer.  P.  O.  L»Grange,  was born  in  Wind, 
tor  County,  Vi..  in  1I09,  win  of  TIlMMI  and  Mary  (Davis)  braver, 
lie  came  to  l  ook  County  in  January.  1850,  and  located  on  the 
farm  where  he  no*  resides,  which  contains  sixty-seven  acres.  He 
married  in  1846  Mi.  Harriet  K.  Urovcr.  daughter  of  lessie  and 
Mary  A.  (  Taylor)  Graves,  who  was  born  in  \crmont,  but  moved 
to  Cortland  County.  N.  V.,  with  her  parent-,  when  an  infant.  They 
have  six  children  —  I.auia  M.,  Rufus  It  .  Maty.  Jessie,  Amasa  and 
Harriet  K.  Thev  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Chuich.  Mr. 
Grover  has  been  school  trustee  and  diieclor  for  a  number  of  years. 
Amasa,  Jr..  reside*  at  home  w  ith  his  parents,  and  carries  on  the 
farm;  Harriet  E.  it  also  at  home  .  Jessie  it  a  teacher ;  the  remain- 
ing children  are  married. 

JOHN  L  HENRY,  farmer,  P.O.  We-tern  Springs,  was  born  in 
County  Antrim.  Ireland,  in  1827.  sonof  John  and  Khzabethfl.amond) 
Henry.  Coming  to  Cook  County  in  IS54.  he  located  in  Lyons 
Township  on  a  firm,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Cook  County  from 
that  time.  In  1S57  he  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  m  lor  nine- 
teen  years  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  also  interested  in  a 
planing  mill  and  box  factory.  In  1S74  he  returned  to  Lyons 
Township  and  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  owns 
400  acres,  and  is  engaged  in  stock  raising,  keeping  ihout  sixty  head 
of  cattle.  Mr.  Henry  married,  in  April,  is<2,  Miss  Margaret 
Adams,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Wilson  1  Adams.  Mrs. 
Henry  died  in  1S6:.  leaving  one  child,  William,  and  in  October. 
1864.  he  married  Miss  Ann  Sloan,  daughter  of  James  and  Jane 
(Guthrie)  Sloan.  Mr*.  Henry  died  in  September,  ittj,  leaving 
three  sons — James,  John  and  Robert.  Mr.  Henry  is  a  member  of 
the  I'reTiyierian  Church. 

MISS  EMILY  A.  KELLOGG,  of  Mount  Forest  was  born  in 
Clinton.  Oneida  Co.,  N  Y..  in  I  ■  iS.  daughter  of  Rer.  Iliram  H. 
and  Mary  G.  (Chandler)  Kellogg.  Her  lather  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1322.  and  from  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  in  1526.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  or- 
daned  tothe  ministry,  and  from  that  timehis  life  work  was  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  as  an  educator.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Clin- 
ton Domestic  Seminary  in  18.13.  of  which  he  was  president  f;>r 
eight  years.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind,  and  after  it 
Ml.  Holyoke  was  modeled.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  first  president 
of  Knox' College,  elected  in  1S4L  and  held  that  position  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  he  vi-ited  ( ireat  Britain  in  the  interests 
of  that  College.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  c  ..wotker  with 
Gerrit  Smith  in  the  early  days  of  the  abolition  agitatinn.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg  was  a  champion  of  right  ami  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  of  Galesburg  for  two  years,  after 
his  connection  with  Knox  College  cca-cd.  following  which  he  re- 
turned to  Clinton  and  took  chatge  ofihe  Seminay  for  three  years, 
lie  then  devoted  himself  to  pastotal  work.  He  was  lor  thiee 
years  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Hoard  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  the  Northwest,  and  su':..equently  was,  for  ten  years, 
pastor  or  churches  in  Iowa.  In  I87S  became  to  Mount  Foiest.  Ill . 
and  established  the  Forest  Home  School.  He  purchased  the  hotel 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Monnt  Forest  Land  Company  at  an 
expense  of  about  $10,000.  a  fine  three-story  structure.  40x40  feet, 
with  addi-ion  Iss25.  with  capacitv  for  accommodating  thirty  guests, 
besides  the  room  occupied  by  the  school.  The  school  was  opened 
in  1578.  Before  he  had  been  enabled  to  catty  out  his  plans  Mr. 
Kellogg  was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  January,  1SB1. 
and  the  liu-den  devolved  upon  Mi-s  Emily  A.  Kellogg, under  whose 
management  the  school  has  continued.  The  hotel  is  pleasant  and 
attractive;  its  beautiful  h  cation,  surrounded  by  forest  trees,  nukes 
it  as  a  place  of  resort  all  thai  its  name  implies,  a  "Fore*!  Heme. 

SAM  GEL  I!.  MUNSON.  manufacturer  of  stove rasing', Chi- 
cago, wis  born  :n  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  in  1S39.  son  of  Samuel  It.  and 
Hannah  S.  Munv.n,  and  was  brought  Hp  111  his  native  city.  His 
father  came  to  Chicago  in  1871  and  established  himself  in  the  iron 
business.  II;  died  at  Mount  Fores-,  Gaoll  County,  in  Aptil.  iSSo, 
at  the  age  01  seventy. four  His  wife  died  in  Cincinnati  n  1 861.  In 
1873  Samuel  K.  Martin,  II.  W.  Fowler,  H-nry  S.  Dietrich.  Ed- 
ward S.  lenison  and  Sarnue  I  It.  Munson  came  to  Mount  Forest, 
and  liouglit  300  acres  of  land,  which  thev  sulidivided  into  lots  and 
hlocks  In  t  V  following  year  they  erected  the  hotel  now  occupied 
by  the  Misses  Kellogg,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Mr.  Mun>on  bu  It  a 
fine  re-idence  the  same  year.  Each  of  the  original  members  nf 
the  Mount  Forest  Land  Company  built  fine  residences.  They 
spent  $100  000  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  during  the  fi'it  twelve  months.  In  l36o  Mr.  Munson 
married  Miss  Anme  Schauble.  daughter  of  Mat'ias  and  Barbara 
Schauble.  They  have  two  children,  Emma  and  Jes„e.  Mr.  Hun- 
ion  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  i\- F.  ft  A.  M..  Royal 
Arch  and  Sir  Knight. 

JOHN    MURPHY,  fanner,  P.  O.  LaGrange,  wa»  bom  in 
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Cailow.  Ireland,  in  April.  1817,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  ship  supply  ami  groccty  business.  After  following 
this  bu.incs*  until  lMitj.  he  removed  to  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
resides,  containing  135  acres.  Hc  married  in  1856  Miss  Mary 
Mclindc,  daughter  ol  Cornelius  and  Katie  McBnde.  They  have 
had  two  children,  John  and  Mary.  John  graduated  from  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  class  of  18S2,  in  the  literary  course,  and  it 
now  studying  law  with  Lyman  &  Jackson.  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  are  mtml>crs  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Lyons.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  veiy  instiuinenlal  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member.    He  has  been  school  diieclor  for  nine  years. 

GEORGE  W.  SAVAGE,  farmer,  P.  O.  Western  Springs,  was 
born  tnCanada  in  1S34.  sun  of  David  and  Lucretia  Savage.who  came 
to  Cook  County  in  1643.  and  located  in  Chicago.  Thence  t  hey  re- 
moved to  Orland  Township,  where  they  bulb-died  the  same  night, 
the  father  at  liltv-four  and  the  mntherat  forty-eight  years  of  age.  Dr. 
Cornelius  Mineham,  who  was  residing  tn  the  same  house,  left  very 
soon  alter  their  death,  taking  with  him  the  yuungest  clvld,  a  boy 
of  two  ycar>,  and  several  hundred  dollars  were  missing  at  the  same 
time  belonging  to  Mr.  Savage.  They  never  have  been  heard  from 
since.  Mr.  Savage  follows  agricultural  pursuits,  and  has  a  farm  of 
160  acres.  In  1S57  hc  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Ward,  daughter  of 
Alfred  and  Lucina  Ward.  They  have  six  children — Augusta  A., 
Adetia.  Ftances  M..  Harvey.  Willis  and  George.  Mr  Savage  is 
school  trustee  of  the  town,  and  Highway  Commissioner.  He  is 
trustee  of  the  Athenaeum,  a  public  hall  used  for  town  and  other 
public  purpose*,    He  has  been  school  director  for  about  nine  years. 

JOSEPH  STEPHENSON,  farmer.  P.  0  Willow  Springs,  was 
born  in  Leiccstershiic,  England,  in  1  S 1 1 .  son  of  Robert  and  Ann 
Stephenson.  Rolwrt  Mephenson  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Joseph  Stephenson  came  to  Chicago  in  1851,  and  remained  three 
years,  engaged  at  his  trade,  brick  laying.  He  purchased  a  lot  and 
built  a  residence,  and  in  1854  hc  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides,  which  contains  eighty  acres,  Bnd  has  followed  farming  as 
an  occupation  since  that  time.  Hc  niatiicd  in  1835  Mi.-s  Martha 
Newby,  boin  in  Dover,  county  of  Kent,  England,  in  1814,  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Newby.  They  have  had  nine  chil- 
dren, seven  now  living — Robert.  Martha.  Lillic,  George,  Joseph, 
Thomas  and  Mary  (twins).  Mr.  Stephenson  has  lwen  highway 
overseer  ami  school  director.  He  served  in  tin-  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, enlisting  in  Company  H,  127th  Illinois  Ii  fantty.  He  patlici- 
pated  in  the  battles  of  Chicka-aw  Itavou,  Arkansas  Po-t.  Milbken 
Item!,  Jackson, the  battle  and  siege  ol  Vicksburg,  Inka,  Miss  .  Look- 
out Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge-.  Franklin,  Buzzard's 
Roost.  Resaca.  Jonesboro,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  and  other  engagements 
of  his  command,  being  discharged  at  Atlanta  for  disability.  In 
the  fall  ol  1S64  Lieutenant  Henry  New  by.  nephew  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, in- the  same  regiment  and  company,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Vicksburg.  Robert  Stephenson,  son  of  Jo'eph  Stephenson,  served 
in  the  army;  was  in  Baltciy  B,  1st  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  enlisted 
in  tS'14.  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

MRS.  C.  STURTEVANT,  LaGrange.  was  bom  in  Hudson, 
N.  V..  in  tS33,  daughter  of  James  II  and  Hannah  Cassady.  who 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1837  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  the 
father  died  in  1863.  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  the  mother  in 
lSc,2  at  hfiylwo  stars  of  age.  Mrs.Siurlevant  was  married  in  1843 
to  Noah  Stortevant.  They  resided  in  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Sturte- 
vant  was  engaged  in  the  stone  and  lime  business.  Subsequently  he 
was  proprietor  of  a  stone  quarry,  with  ofhee  in  Chicago.  II  is  death 
occurred  in  1 862.  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  leaving  five  children, 
lour  now  living— Ellen  It.,  Noah  G„  Laura  H.  and  Catharine  A. 
Mi  Sturtevant  was  one  of  the  Water  Commissioners  of  Chicago 
with  O  l.unl  and  G.  W.  Dole,  and  was  Supervisor  of  the  West 
Division  for  two  terms;  also  Street  Commissioner.  Mrs.  Start* 
vant  is  a  member  of  the  Centenary  M.  E.  Church  of  Chicago. 
She  came  to  tjiGrange  in  1875.  but  still  owns  property  in  Chicago, 
where  she  resided  for  many  years. 

|OH  N  L'NOl-D.  merchant,  LaGrange.  was  bom  in  Bavaria, 
Germane,  in  1829.  son  ol  George  and  Mary  Unold.  He  came  to 
Cook  County  in  lS>6.  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  harness  business,  which  trade  he  learned  in  early  life.  This 
he  followed  for  one  year,  then  went  to  Fullersburg,  Du Page  County, 
where  he  carried  on  the  harness  business  and  engaged  in  the  gro- 
cery trade  In  1867  he  came  to  Lyons  Township,  and  started  his 
present  business  in  groceries,  feed,  coal  and  wood.  He  also  car- 
Tics  a  full  bne  of  paints  and  oils.  In  1852  he  married  Miss  Martha 
Hoppach  Thev  have  had  nine  children,  four  now  living— Louis, 
George.  Amelia  and  Oteldo.  Mr.  Unold  has  been  school  director 
for  fifteen  vears.  Louis  and  George  are  carrying  on  the  business 
which  he  established.  Mr  Unold  was  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
lie  enlisted  m  l3«I  in  Company  D.  1051b  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry and  was  transferred  to  Company  I,  of  same  regiment,  and 
was  promoted  Second,  and  then  First.  Sergeant.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Resaca.  New  Hope  Church.  Buzzard  s  Roost,  Ken. 
esaw  Mountain.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  other  engagements  of  his 
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command.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church 
It*  a  piece  of  shell  in  the  left  leg  On  the  second  day  of  Sherman  s 
march  to  the  tea  the  Captain  of  hit  company  was  wounded,  and 
Mr  Unold  look  his  plate.  He  was  in  Silver  (  reek,  N.  C,  and 
Hentonville.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  promoted  to  Captain  of 
Cnmpany  t.    He  wa6  mustered  out  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

I  L.  WELLS,  farmer.  P.  O,  Western  Springs,  was  born  tn 
Massachusetts  in  1816.  son  of  Augustus  and  Rebecca  Wells.  He 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1S4S.  but  in  the  spring  of  1849  he  relurned 
East,  and  in  1S54  came  with  bit  family  an<f  located  in  Chicago. 
He  was  employed  as  machinist  for  the  Illinois  Stone  Company  for 


four  years.  In  1858  he  went  to  Lyons  Township,  and  located  011 
his  present  farm,  which  contains  ninety  acre*.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  since  that  time,  and  has  occasionally  worked  at 
his  trade.  In  1S46  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Leroy.  They  hid  two 
children,  one  now  living,  Henry  L.  Mrs.  Wells  died  in  1B56,  and 
he  married  in  1858  Miss  Martha  Vial,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Louisa  Vial.  They  have  had  two  children,  one  now  living.  Ann 
I..  Mr.and  Mrs.  Wellsare  members  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  Wells  has  been  Church  clerk  since  1 S74.  and  Sunday  school 
superintendent  for  fourteen  years  ;  he  has  also  been  Town  Clerk 
and  Township  Trustee  for  three  and  a  half  yean. 


HISTORY  OF  PALOS. 


The  town  of  Palos  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  county,  und  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lyons,  on  the  east  by  Worth,  on  the  south  by  Orland, 
(in  the  west  by  Lemont  Township  and  Downer's  drove, 
in  1  hi  Page  County.  In  size  it  is  an  exact  congressional 
township,  antl  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal  and  by  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  Jv.  Pacific  Railroad. 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  of  its  limited  railroad 
facilities,  and  also  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  city, 
the  attention  of  builders  of  suburban  towns  has  never 
been  directed  toward  Palos,  and  it  has  therefore  to  be 
classed  with  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  couniy. 

The  first  white  people  to  settle  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  town  of  Palos  was  the  Paddock  family, 
who  located  on  Section  33,  in  1834  In  the  same  year 
came  Schuyler  Brown,  who  settled  on  Section  31;  the 
next  year  came  John  McCord,  then  a  young  man,  just 
starting  out  in  life  for  himself.  He  took  a  claim  in 
Section  35,  and  three  years  later  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Harriet  Paddock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCord 
lived  on  their  farm  in  Palos  until  in  1866  they  removed 
to  Will  County,  and  later,  in  1871,  to  Blue  Island,  Here 
they  continued  to  reside  until  called  from  the  cares  of 
this,  to  the  rewards  of  another  and  belter  world.  Mr. 
McCord's  death  occurred  in  1873.  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy  years,  bis  good  wife  surviving  him  until  in 
1882  she  died,  aged  sixty-eight.  Two  sons,  Ira  and 
Andrew  McCord,  the  latter  born  in  1842,  the  former  In 
1848,  still  live  in  Palos  Township,  anil  are  counted 
among  its  wealthiest  and  must  influential  citizen*. 

Samuel  MahafTay  was  also  a  settler  of  1834.  In  that 
year  he  located  in  trie  town  of  Palos  on  Section  34,  and 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  In  1835  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Paddock,  this  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
earliest  wedding  in  the  township.  Heiug  asked  to  give 
the  names  of  the  old  settlers  who  were  living  in  the 
settlement  when  he  came  in  1834,  Mr.  Mabaffey  said: 
"  As  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  they  were  as  follows: 
Rolvert  Lucas,  now  dead,  was  living  cast  of  my  place, 
about  half  a  mile;  Elijah  Starr's  place  was  about  the 
same  distance  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  in  what 
would  be  now  just  over  the  line  in  Orland:  the  Went- 
worths,  Uriah  and  Benjamin,  the  former  not  now  living, 
were  located  on  a  farm  two  miles  to  the  northeast, 
while  Richard  McClaughry  was  two  miles  awav  to  the 
west.  A  half  mile  farther"  west  antl  you  came  to  the 
house  of  James  Paddock,  who  now  'lives  in  Mokena. 
DeWitt  Paddock's  farm  was  only  one  mile  west  of  my 
own;  he  now  lives  in  Mokena.  Four  miles  west,  and 
near  what  would  now  be  the  town  of  Lemont,  were  the 
farms  of  John  Russel,  Seeley  Spauldlng  and  \dani 
Noyce." 


Adam  Boyce  and  Joseph  Harrington  came  in  1B34, 
the  latter  locating  on  Section  19,  the  former  on  Section 
?o  ;  Robert  Lucas  came  also  about  the  same  time  and 
settled  on  Section  35,  as  did  George  Pettijohn.  who 
located  on  Section  28.  Of  these  last  mentioned,  Boyce, 
Harrington  ami  Lucas  are  deceased. 

M.  A.  Powell,  now  numbered  among  the  ajdest  liv- 
ing settlers  of  the  township,  came  in  March.  1837,  and 
located  on  Section  18,  half  of  which  he  still  owns,  and 
which  forms  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Powell  savs  that  at  the  time  he  arrived  there  were  but 
nine  families  in  the  township,  most  of  whom  have 
already  been  mentioned.  These  nine  were,  however, 
the  families  of  James  Paddock,  Samuel  MahafTay.  Lewis 
Bush,  John  McCord,  George  Pettijohn.  Joseph  Har- 
rington, Adam  Boyce,  Schuyler  Brown  and  Robert 
Lucas.  .- 

Mr.  Powell  was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the  township, 
the  office,  known  as  Orange,  and  kept  at  his  house, 
being  established  thirty-five  vears  ago;  later,  the  Banc 
was  changed  to  Palos',  which  title  it  now  l>ears  It  is 
still  kept  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  thus  seen  thirty  hve 
years  of  continuous  service  in  handling  the  mail. 

Lewis  Bush  came  to  Cook  County  m  J*3%*J* 
in  the  same  year  located  on  a  piece  of  land  in  Palos 
Township  in  Section  |l.  The  first  six  years  of  hrs  resi- 
dence here,  however,  he  worked  on  the  Illinois  »- 
Michigan  Canal ;  after  which  he  settled  down  to  farm- 
ing on  the  place  where  he  now  lives. 

George  J.  Lintz  came  to  Cook  County  mlt>3:-^" 
worked  on  the  canal  until  in  1840.  when  he  locatea 
in  Palos,  and  three  years  later  purchased  the  farm  u 
two  hundred  and  ninety  acres  in  Section  21,  and  wnere 
he  now  lives.  .„  • 

Matthew  McClaughrv  came  to  Cook  t  ountv  m 
1834,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Palos  ten  years  a  11 n. 
Here  he  lived  until  in  1872  he  removed  to  Blue  Isfana. 
where  he  now  resides.  „  , 

Patrick  O  Kane,  still  a  large  landowner  m  n**, 
came  to  Chicago  in  iS?o,  antl  seven  years  later  renwe  1 
to  Palos,  and  located  on  his  present  farm  In 
With  the  above  have  been  mentioned  those  to  »n 
belongs  the  particular  distinction  of  being  Wt  " 
settlers  of  Palos    To  them,  however,  a  broader  u«»" 
due.  that  of  pioneers  of  Cook  Couniy:  they  came  tier 
when  the  country  was  in  a  wild  and  undeveloped  com. 
lion,  and  by  their  labors  they  have  contributed  ooww 
towards  placing  the  county  in  its  present  crcaua 
position  amnne  the  agricultural-producing  t1,stn"  ,c 
the  State.    Among  those  who  came  later  and  Pwo" 
fifties,  were  W  illiam  and  lames  Ueafherw'ck,  who * 
tied  on  Section  \:  ;  Patrick  Carrahan,  now  imno 
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Section  22;  James  Maloncy,  on  Section  8;  J.  B. 
Shields,  on  -Section  5  ;  Thomas  Horan,  who  also 
located  on  Section  8 ;  anil  Peter  Warner,  who  came 
in  18.15  ani'  located  on  Section  28.  The  Conley  family 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1846,  and  first  located  in  Blue 
Island,  but  a  year  later,  Morris  Conlry,  the  father, 
located  in  Palos,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1872.  Two  sons,  John  and  James,  now 
live  on  farms  in  Sections  2.1  and  26  of  this  township. 

Michael  Mi  Mohan  located  in  Pains  in  185S  on  Sec- 
tion 23  ;  John  McMahan  came  a  year  earlier  and  located 
on  Section  14.  where  he  HOW  lives  ;  John  Mallow  came 
in  1856  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  still  lives; 
John  Murray  came  '.11  1857  and  located  in  the  Powell 
neighborhood,  where  he  now  resides. 

This  township  was  organized  in  1850  under  the 
name  of  Trenton,  the  first  election  being  held  on  the 
2d  of  April  of  that  year.  The  name,  however,  was 
changed  to  that  of  Palos,  almost  immediately  afterward, 
as  in  the  town  records  under  date  of  July  2,  "  Town- 
ship of  Palos  "  is  used,  though  no  mention  is  made  as 
to  the  exact  date  of  the  change.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  April  2,  1850,  at  the  house  of  John  Chat- 
field,  which  then  stood  on  Section  22,  near  the  feeder. 
The  officers  chosen  on  that  occasion  were  :  M.  A. 
Powell,  Supervisor;  |ohn  McCofd,  Clerk;  Lewis  Hush. 
Assessor;  J.  P.  Campbell,  Collector;  John  McCord  and 
John  Collins,  Justices;  George  Pettijohn,  Overseer  of 
the  Poor;  Matthew  McClaughry  and  Mark  Burroughs, 
Commissioners  of  Highways.  It  was  also  decided  at 
that  meeting  that  a  fence,  well  built  and  live  feet  high, 
should  be  deemed  a  lawful  fence,  ami  appropriate  pen- 
alties were  enacted,  to  be  inflicted  on  the  owners  of 
stock  which  should  trespass  on  grounds  thus  lawfully 
enclosed.  A  further  motion  prevailed  that  all  moneys 
derived  from  this  source  should  l>c  employed  in  building 
bridges  and  constructing  roads,  of  which  at  that  time 
the  township  stood  in  great  need. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
wavs  met  and  divided  the  townships  into  road  districts, 
as  follows:  Districts  Nos.  1,  a,  3  and  4.  were  identical 
with  the  school  districts  of  the  same  numbers;  District 
No.  5  contained  Sections  t,  2,  3,  4,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13.  14. 
15  and  16,  with  Jeremiah  McCarty  as  Overseer.  Dis- 
trict No.  6  contained  Sections  5,  6.  7,8,  17  and  18, 
with  John  King  as  Overseer. 

The  first  road  laid  out  after  the  town  organization 
was  ordered  on  the  application  of  Richard  C  leveland, 
of  Lemont,  and  was  surveyed  and  constructed  as  the 
joint  undertaking  of  the  two  townships.  Its  course  was 
as  follows:  "  Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Le- 
mont,  and  the  southwest  corner  of  Palos,  and  running 
thence  north  on  or  near  the  line  between  the  aforesaid 
townships,  to  the  center  of  the  road  leading  from  Des- 
plaines  to  Thornton."  The  order  establishing  the  road 
IS  signed  by  Augustus  Dolan  and  Richard  Cleveland, 
Commissioners  for  Lemont,  and  by  Asa  Bushnell,  M. 
McClaughry,  Commissioners  for  Palos. 

Following  is  the  roster  of  those  filling  the  principal 
town  offices,  given  from  1851  to  the  present  lime.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Clerk's  record  con- 
tains no  mention  of  anv  elections  held  from  1S53  to 
1858;  also  no  record  was  made  of  the  election  of  1S66. 

Supervisors.— Alexander  Roberts,  1851-53:  Patrick 
Kain,  1853.  Alexander  Roberts,  185S-59;  L  Bush, 
18*9-61;  James  1!.  Shield,  1861-67:  H.  H.  Gibbons, 
1867-6S;  JohnConlev,  1868-71;  N.  Powell,  1871-73: 
John  Conley,  1873-7*;;  Jeremiah  Dca.  1875-80: 
Stephen  Hallagan,  1880-84. 

Clerks.—  John   McCord,   1851-52;  Patrick  kain, 


1852-53;  James  Williams,  1853.  John  McCord,  185S- 
59  ;  Waterman  Reed,  1859-62  ;  lames  Donahue,  1862- 
63;  P.  B.  Shields,  1863-65;  William  Shultz,  1865-68; 
LeRoy  McClaughry,  1868-70;  Ira  McCord,  1870-71; 
John  D.  Shea.  1871-73:  John  Mallon,  1873-76;  Tim- 
othy O'Kane,  1876-77;  G.  A.  McClaughry,  1877-78; 
[ohn  Mallon,  187S-S0;  G.  A.  McClaughrv,  18S0-S4. 

Collators—  Patrick  Kain.  1851-53;  John  Collins, 
1853.  M.  A.  Powell,  1858-61  ;  Dennis  Curran,  1861- 
62:  Morris  Horan,  1862-64;  M.  A.  Powell,  1864-65; 
James  Maloncy,  1865-68;  Nelson  Bush,  1868-69;  James 
Malotiey,  1869-70:  LeRoy  McClaughry,  1871-73;  Ja- 
cob Koilar.  1873-77  ;  James  O'ConnelL*  1877-S0;  John 
Powell,  1880-84.  • 

Assessors — George  Pettijohn,  1851-52;  John  Drum- 
tnond,  1852-53;  James  Williams.  1853.  Lewis  Bush, 
iN^S-so;  lames  Maloncy,  1859-64:  Lewis  liush,  1S64- 
65  ;  John  McMahan,  1S65-6S;  Waterman  Reed,  1S6S- 
69;  John  McMahan,  1869-71  ;  Patrick  Couthlin,  1S71- 
73;  John  D.  Shea,  187^-74;  John  L  Sullivan.  1874- 
75  ;  John  McMahan.  1875-81  ;  Timothy  O'Kane,  18S1- 
83;  John  McMahan,  1883-84. 

just/as  —  John  McCord  and  James  D.  Tuhory, 
1851-58;  John  McCord  and  James  Maloncy,  185S-62: 
Waterman  Reed,  1862-68;  John  Sullivan  and  Patrick 
O'Kane,  1868-7^;  James  Maloney  and  John  Sullivan, 
|S:.W7  :  Christian  Mikelson  and  John  Wachtcr,  1877- 
81  ;  Otto  Range  and  John  Wachter,  iJ-Si-Ss. 

The  first  school  taught  in  the  township  was  at  the 
house  of  M.  A.  Powell,  in  183S.  and  Mrs.  Chalfield,  a 
widow,  was  the  first  teacher.  'Two  years  later  'I  hi  mas 
Harding.  George  Pettijohn  and  Mr.  Powell  put  up  a 
log  school -house  in  the  center  of  the  south  half  of  Sec- 
tion .-8.  The  first  term  of  school  taught  in  this  house 
was  bv  Miss  F.llen  Savage,  one  of  a  number  of  teachers 
who  ftbOMt  that  time  came  out  to  this  western  country 
from  the  Hast.  'There  are  at  present  seven  public 
Schools  in  the  township,  having  a  total  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils;  of  this  number  the 
percent  ige  of  attendance  is  132.4. 

WILLOW  SPRINGS.  , 

This  is  a  post  hamlet  situated  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  township,  and  also  extending  into  the 
town  of  Lvons;  is  a  place  of  considerable  age.  having 
been  in  existence  since  1840.  The  name  Willow 
Springs  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  side  hill,  and  just  south  of  the  canal  here,  was  sit- 
uated a  magnificent  flowing  spring,  whose  sparkling 
waters  bubbled  up  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  large 
willow.  When  navigation  on  the  canal  was  opened  this 
place  became  a  station  on  the  line,  and,  the  boats  stop- 
ping  lu-re  to  fill  their  water  barrels  from  the  spring,  the 
station  was  bv  common  consent  given  the  name  which 
it  now  bears. '  No  less  enduring  has  been  the  spring 
itself-  but  the  old  willow  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  in  its  stead  a  pmsaic  little  brick  structure  has  been 
built  about  the  waters,  which  still  flow  on  unmindful  of 
the  changes  thus  made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

'The  first  permanent  settler  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  village  was  Ccorge  W.  Beebe,  who  came  here  in 
1841  and  built  a  log  cabin  on  Section  32.  in  Lyons  his 
house  standing  oiilv  a  few  rods  from  the  town  hue. 
Here  he  opened  a 'tavern,  and  boarding  house  for  the 
laborers  on  the  canal,  on  which  Mr.  Beebe  was 
himself  a  contractor.  This  was  the  first  house  built  in 
the  village.  Mr.  Beebe  has  been  dead  for  several  years, 
but  his  widow  is  still  living  on  the  old  place,  with  a  son, 
Wallace  Beebe,  who  is  the  present  station  agent  at  the 
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Springs.  The  first  merchant  here  was  a  roan  named 
larvis  who  early  in  the  fifties  built  a  store  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  He  did  not  remain  long,  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  for  a  number  of  years  the  place  was  without 
a  store  of  any  kind.  Then  John  Sherwood  opened  a 
general  store  in  the  same  house  built  by  Jams,  but 
which  had  in  the  meantime  been  removed  from  its  for- 
mer site  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  some  eighty  rods 
south,  and  almost  in  the  center  of  the  present  town. 
Mr.  Sherwood  was  also  the  first  station  agent  here  for 
the  railroad  companv.  The  6tf  post-ofiice,  and  which 
was  also  known  as  Willow  Springs,  was  situated  nearly 
two  miles  southwest  of  the  pre>tiH  site  of  the  town,  and 
was  kept  by  Alexander  Martin.  When  Mr.  Sherwood 
opened  his  store  in  the  village  the  office  was  changed, 
and  lie  became  the  second  Postmaster,  holding  the  po- 
sition until,  four  years  ago.  he  was  succeeded  by  J,  H. 
Banks,  the  present  incumbent.  Mr.  Hanks,  who  has 
also  a  grocery  store  and  saloon  in  connection  with  the 
post-office,  is  the  son  of  Edmund  Kinks,  an  old  settler, 
who  came  to  Chicago  in  1838  and  settled  near  where  is 
now  Sag  Station. 

Joseph  M.  Abbit,  merchant,  has  been  in  business 
here  for  the  past  four  years.  He  is  a  son-in-law  of 
George  W.  lieelie,  the  first  settler  of  the  place,  and  has 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Springs  fur  nearly  thirty 
years.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  l'alos  who  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Springs  were  John  S|>ear, 
Peter  Green,  Owen  Kinnegan.  John  Williams  and  Jacob 
Kollar;  of  these  Green,  Finnegan  and  Williams  are  now 
deceased. 

Arehttttrktl. — There  is  in  the  town  of  Palos  the  ruins 
now  clearly  discernible  of  what  were  once  evidently 
French  or  Indian  fortifications.  These  rums,  which  are 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Theodore  Lucas,  some  three  miles 
southwest  of  Willow  Springs,  arc  yet  so  well  preserved  as 
to  enable  one  to  clearly  trace  their  former  extent  and  size. 
From  their  location  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  and 
the  area  which  they  once  evidently  inclosed,  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  they  were  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  well  designed  in  their  construction  for 
affording  wfuge  and  protection  to  a  large  number  of 
persons.  As  to  who  built  them,  no  one  knows:  but  here 
is  certainly  a  rich  field  for  the  antiquarian  who  delights 
to  dig  among  such  ancient  ruins,  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
to  light  the  long  hidden  mysteries  of  an  almost  forgotten 
past,  'Thomas  Kelly,  a  farmer,  living  in  Section  18, 
says  that  in  some  researches  he  has  made  among  those 
ruins  not  long  since,  he  found  a  number  of  relics,  among 
which  was  a  curiously  wrought  powder  horn,  evidently 
of  an  antique  pattern,  and  having  on  its  surface  inscrip- 
tions in  a  language  which  he  was  unable  to  read.  'The 
attention  of  Prof.  A.  1).  Hagcr.of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  has  already  been  directed  to  these  discoveries 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  in  all  probability  investigations  will 
shortly  be  made  which  will  throw'  much  light  on  the 
question  as  to  who  construc  ted  these  fortifications  and 
for  what  purpose  they  were  built. 

PALOS  TOWNSHIP  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
LEWIS  HUSH,  farmer,  P.  O.  Palos,  wis  born  in  Addison 
County,  Vt,  in  1S11,  son  of  John  and  Prudence  Hush.  He  came 
to  Cook  Conntjr  in  1E36,  and  located  in  Palos  Township,  and  was 
engaged  for  si*  years  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  &  Michi- 
gan Can  d,  after  which  he  engaged  in  farming  and  general  stock, 
raising  upon  his  present  farm  of  330  acres.  He  was  married  in 
1843  to  Miss  Mary  Rit;hey.  daughter  of  James  and  Eva  Ritchey. 
They  have  had  eleven  children,  nine  now  living— Nelson  John 
James  George,  Henry,  Prudence,  Lincoln,  Mary  and  Maggie.  Mr. 
Bush  has  been  Township  Trustee  for  twenty.six  consecutive  years. 
Supervisor  three  years,  and  member  of  the  school  hoard  for  several 
His  oldest  son,  Nelson,  was  in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebel- 


lion in  Company  F,  tooth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  his  fath- 
er was  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mrs.  bush's  parents  came  to  Illinois  in 
1S32  and  located  in  Will  County,  where  they  now  reside.  Daring 
the  Black  Hawk  War  they  took  refuge  in  Fort  Dearborn.  Her 
father  is  now  eighty-four  and  her  mother  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

JOHN  CON  LEV,  farmer,  P.O.  East  Orland,  was  born  in  Ononda- 
ga County,  N.  V..  in  1834,  son  of  Monis  and  Ellen  Conley,  who 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1S46  and  located  in  Blue  Island,  where 
tliey  remained  for  one  year.  His  father  was  there  engaged  for 
two  years  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  He 
then  located  on  a  farm  in  Palos  Township  containing  260  acres, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  March,  tSyi 
at  the  age  of  sixty  nine  years;  his  mother  died  in  December,  1871, 
at  the  same  age.  On  attaining  his  majority  the  subject  of  this 
sk-tch  engaged  in  farming,  which  pursuit  he  has  since  followed. 
He  now  owns  360  acres  in  Cook  County,  1*0  acres  in  Kaitkalee 
County.  200  in  White  County.  Ind„  and  live  lots  In  Euglcwood. 
He  was  married  in  1S61  to  Miss  Johannah  O'Connal.  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Bridget  O'Connal.  They  had  nne  child,  deccaied. 
Mrs.  Conley  died  January  10.  1&S4.  Mr.  Conley  is  a  member  of 
St  James' Catholic  Church.  He  has  Cllcd  the  offices  of  school 
trustee  of  Palo*  Township,  Highway  Commissioner.  County  Su- 
pervisor from  1S68  to  IS7I,  during  the  building  of  the  east  wing  of 
the  old  court-house;  and  was  County  Commissioner  from  1876  to 
1S79,  during  the  building  olthe  new  court-house. 

ELLEN  OLEESON,  P.  O.  Worth,  wife  of  James  Gleeson  (de- 
ceased at  the  age  of  sixty-three),  was  born  in  the  County  ofTitiper- 
ary.  in  the  Parish  of  Ncnagh.  Ireland,  in  1835.  daughter  of  Martin 
and  Catharine  Hennesy.  She  came  to  Cook  Cuunly.  with  her 
parents,  who  located  on  a  farm  in  Palos  Township,  where  they  re- 
sided until  her  father's  death,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years.  Her  mother  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
Mrs.  Gleeson  was  married  in  lBs4  to  James  Gleeson.  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  They  have  had  thirteen  children,  ten  now  living— 1  homas. 
Martin,  James,  Ellen.  John,  Timothy.  Morris,  Ann,  Joseph  and 
Sarah.  Mr.  Gleeson  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  IUM 
in  Company  F,  loath  Illinois  Volunteer  Inlanlry.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Nashville,  Murfreesboro.  Chicliamauga,  and  other  en- 
gagements of  the  command.  At  the  lime  of  enlisting  he  was  nuile 
Corporal,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  Sergeant.  He  w»s 
wounded  at  the  hattle  of  Chickamauga  by  a  gun-shot  through  the 
left  hand,  disabling  that  member.  Mr.  Gleeson  was  Road  Com- 
missioner of  Palos  Township  for  six  years  and  school  director  a 
number  ofvears.  He  died  in  July,  1SS2.  Mrs.  Gleeson  lives  wiUi 
her  family  on  the  old  homestead,  which  contains  eighty  acres. 

JAMES  IIEAT1IF.RWICK,  farmer.  P.  0.  Orland,  was  bora 
in  Scotland  in  1844.  «>n  of  William  and  Jane  1  leathern icU.  HI 
came  10  Cook  County  with  his  parents  in  tS4S.  **•  located  on  the 
farm  in  Palos  Township  where  they  now  reside,  his 
age  of  seventv-two.  and  his  mother  at  seventy-six.  Mr.  Heaincr- 
wick  was  mar'ried  in  1882  to  Miss  Lirrie  Hulchmgs.  daughter  01 
Richard  and  Eliiabelh  Hutchings  ;  they  have  one  child,  Jennie. 
Mrs.  Heatherwick  s  parents  were  among  the  early  «*>>•**  "  y-cT 
County.  Mr.  Healherwick  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  t>.  r.  » 
has  served  as  school  director  for  eleven  years.    In  1862  he  enlisted 
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ville,  and  other  engagements,  sixteen  in  all.    He  was  mo: 
out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1S65. 

GEORGE  J.  I.1NTZ,  farmer,  P.  O.  South  Mount  Forest,  wis 
born  in  Germany  in  1S16,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Ann  Lints.  «c 
cameto  America  with  his  parents  in  1S3S,  and  in  1837  ™ 
the  township  of  Palos.     He  was  engaged  in  the  cons  ruclto.  01 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal  until  1S40,  after  wnlch  he  wmw~ 
by  the  month  nntil  1843.  when  he  purchased  the  furn  where  ne 
now  resides,  containing  2c>4  »«es.    He  was  married  in 
Miss  Louisa  Adams,  who  died  in  1854.  leaving  three  cntim 
Amelia.  Emily  and  Julia,  and  be  was  married  m  1S56  0  Miss  fciii 
abeth  Zcigler.    Mr.  Lintz  has  been  Commissioner  of  I  »I<* 
ship  for  two  terms,  and  school  director  for  sixteen  years. 

ANDREW  McCOUD.  farmer,  P.O.  East  Orland  w«J!"!V 
alos  Cook  County.  In  1S42.  son  of  John  and  Harriet  (1  a dd <*•  £ 
ord.  His  mother  came  to  Cook  County  with  her  Par«n,Jin  55* 
his  father  the  next  year,  and  they  were  married  in  ' 
located  on  a  farm  in  Palos  Township  until  their  removal  1  n  i=™ 
to  Will  County.  In  1871  'hey  locates!  in  Blue  Island,  Cook  Conn  y, 
where  they  resided  until  the  father's  death  in  1873.  ,n5  *■  Uj 
seventy,  and  the  mother's  in  18B2  at  the  age  of  ~  r 

McCord  served  in  the  late  war.  enlisting  in  1S62  m  c 01H  .•  fil 
tooth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  mew 
Stone  River,  Perryvillc.  Jonesboro,  Missionary  Ridg*.  r ' 
Nashville,  Atlanta;  and  other  engagements.  Hewasmasiered^ 
in  t865.    He  was  married  in  1S6S  to  Miss  Frances 
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daughter  of  Mattkew  »nd  Catharine  McCTaughry.  They  have  five 
children— Sarah,  F ranee*.  Jason  S.,  V.tta.  J.  and  Ira  D. 

IK  A  McCORD,  farmer,  P.Oi  Orland,  was  born  in  I'alos,  Cook 
County  in  1848.  son  of  John  and  Harriet  (Paddock)  McCord.  [Ib 
mother  came  to  Cook  County  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  1834, 
hit  father  in  1814.  They  were  married  in  l3j9.  after  which  they 
located  on  a  farm  in  Section  3?,  I'alos  Township,  where  they  re- 
sided until  1S60.  They  then  moved  to  Will  County,  and  sub'c- 
quently  to  Blue  Inland,  Cook  County,  where  the  father  died  in 
1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  mother  in  1SS2.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years.  On  attaining  his  majority  Mr.  Met  lord  engaged  la  faint- 
ing, which  pursuit  he  ha*  since  followed;  his  farm  contain-,  395  acre*. 
Me  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  raising  blooded  stock.  He  was 
married  in  1870  to  Mis*  Mary  McCIaughry.  daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Catharine  McCIaughry.  His  wife  died  in  1 S 7 1 .  leasing  two 
children,  John  and  Andrew  U,  and  kw«.  married  in  l39oto  Mi»s 
Catharine  King.  Mr.  McCord  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, A.  ¥.  Jc  A.  M.,  and  Royal  Arch  and  Knight  Templar.  St. 
Bernard  Commander*.  No.  35.  He  is  also  tru-lce  of  the  e-tate  of 
the  Mc<_'ord  heirs,  which  is  located  in  the  busincn  portion  of  Chi- 
cago. 

JOHN  UcMAHON,  farmer.  P.O.  Worth,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1830,  son  of  lames  and  Margaret  McMahon,  lie  came  to  New 
York  in  1 8,2.  where  he  was  engaged  in  fanning,  which  pursuit  he 
followed  until  1S57.  when  he  removed  to  Cook  County,  and  en. 
gaged  in  the  same  occupation.  He  was  married  in  lib*  to  Miss 
Mary  McMahon,  daughter  of  Patrick  and  Mary  McMahon  They 
have  ten  children— Daniel,  Minnie.  James,  Margaret.  Kittie,  John- 
nie, Annie,  Julia,  Thomas  and  Adelaide.  Mr.  McMahon  has  been 
Assessor  of  I'alos  Township  fourteen  years,  school  trustee  three 
year*,  and  school  director  six  year*.  Mrs.  McMahon's  parents  were 
early  settlers  of  Cook  County,  first  locating  in  Chicago,  where  they 
resided  thirteen  years,  then  in  I'alos  Town-hip.  where  they  were 
engaged  in  farming  until  the  father'' death,  in  June,  lS71.1t  the 
age  of  sixty-six.    The  mother  i»  living  at  the  ageof  »isty  eight  year*. 

MICHAEL  McMAHON,  farmer,  P.O.  Worth.was  born  in  Ire- 
land  in  1^38.  win  of  Jame.and  Margaret  McMahon.  He  came  to 
America  in  1853  with  his  parents,  and  remained  for  about  six  years  in 
we-tern  New  York.  In  i8s»he.-ame  to  Cook  County  and  located  in 
the  township  of  I'alos.  In  1  864  he  tnirCDMCd  the  (arm  where  he 
now  reside*,  containing  190  actc,  and  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Mr.  McMahon  was  married  in  1S67  to  Mi*» 
Jul.a  Fotd.  who  died  111  1 3:  v  leaving  two  children.  Julia  and  Roger. 
He  was  marr.ed  in  1S79  10  Mi»  Kate  McEoery,  daughter  id  Dan- 
iel  and  Kate  McEnery.  They  have  two  children.  Nellie  and  Mary. 
He  and  wife  are  member*  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  Itoaid  on  which  he  has  served  six  years. 

SAMUEL  MA II A  K FAY,  farmer.  P.O.  East  Orland.  wa.  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1S04.  son  of  SamuT  and  Maiy  MahaMay. 
He  came  to  America  in  1825.  and  located  in  western  New  \  Oil. 
At  the  age  of  twen'.v-tive  with  his  father's  family  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois. At  the  lime  of  their  arrival  there  were  but  two  tavern-  and 
three  itores  in  Chicago.  They  settled  on  the  East  Branch  of  the 
DitPage  River,  in  I'alos  Township,  on  the  (arm  wbeie  Mr.  KB. 
halTay  now  resides.  Their  only  neighbors  were  Indian*.  Mr.  Mo- 
halfay  married  in  1835  Mi*s  (ai.e  Paddock. who  died  .11  1841, leaving 
three  children,  lohn.  Mary  "and  James.  He  married  In  IS42  Miss 
BeUey  Churchill,  a  native  of  New  York  Stale,  and  daughter  of 


ras  born  in  Ireland 
lie  came  to  Cook 


Win-low  and  Mercy  Churchill.  They  have  had  three  children  : 
Wdiiam.  died  in  the  army  at  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  Samuel,  died  in 
infancy;  Winslow,  bom  111  I'alos  Township  in  1847-  «  ,n'l"w 
married  in  1370  Miss  Alice  Orange,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rose 
Grange;  thev  have  seven  children— Ida,  Jennie.  I. Ha.  William, 
Frank,  Mabel  and  Ret  icy.  Samuel  bought  the  home  farm  at  Gov- 
ernment  land  sale;  it  consists  of  320  acres. 

JOHN  MALLON.  P.  O.  Willow  Spring: 
in  la  31.  son  of  James  and  Isabella  S.  Mallor 
County  in  135(1  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides  In 
l86jh'e  enlisted  in  Company  I  ,  n»  ill  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantiy. 

Ha  participated  in  the  battle*  of  Murfreeaboro.  Chiekatoanea,  in 

which  battles  he  was  wounded  by  a  gun  -hot  in  the  left  sole  ot 
his  skull,  where  it  remained  for  seventeen  year*,  until  exiracteil  in 
1332.  bv  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  lie  was  married  111  IS67  to 
Mrs.  Ellen  Williams,  daughter  of  Eugene  and  Bridget  McGnvern 
They  have  five  children,  three  now  living— James  I,.,  John  1 1,  anil 
Charle*  F.  By  her  former  marriage  Mrs.  Mallon  had  three  children, 
two  nop  living.  I.i/rie  and  Mary  Williams.  They  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Mallon  was  Clerk  of  the  town  of  1  alo*  lor 
six  years.    His  occupation  is  farming.  ,  ..»._, 

CHRISTOPHER  MIKE  I. SON,  merchant.  P.  O  South  Mount 
Forest,  was  born  in  Denmark  in  1846,  son  of  Michae.  and  Anna 
Anderson  Mickelson.  He  came  to  (  00k  County  in  l86j  and  fol- 
lowed farming  for  six  year,  it,  the  township  of  Palo*  and  then  en- 
gaged in  merchandising.  He  owns  ten  and  one-half  acre* or. 
which  his  store  is  located.   The  building  is  twenty-two  by  forty-two. 


with  ell  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  two  stones  in  height.  He  carries  a 
general  ai*ortnienl  of  goods.  He  was  married  in  1 876  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet O'Connel.  They  have  three  children — Matgaret,  Elsie  G. 
and  Maiy  A.  Mr.  Mikclson  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  six 
years,  and  has  been  school  treasurer  for  seven  years.  He  was 
appointed  Postmaster  of  South  Mount  Forest  in  June.  1878.  He 
is  agent  for  the  McCormick  agricultural  implement,  Kelley's  steel 
barb  wire,  Sludehaker's  wagon*  and  Deering's  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

|OH  NT  MURRAY,  farmer.  P.  O.  Palo*,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1523,  son  of  Michael  ami  Reason  Murray.  He  came  to  America  in 
1-40,  and  »peiit  two  years  in  Canada,  after  which  he  was  engaged 
for  six  years  in  teaming  in  Chicago.  Eight  year*  were  spent  in  the 
emplov  of  the  Stone  ,V  Lime  Company  of  Lemont,  following  which, 
in  1857.  he  came  to  I'alos  Township  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
general  stock-raising  upon  his  present  fatm  of  200  acres.  In  1854 
he  was  married  to  Mis-  Catharine  Dillon.  They  have  five  childien 
—  lames.  Michael.  John.  Edward  and  Frances.  His  wife  dying  in 
1S62,  he  was  again  married  two  years  after  to  Mrs,  Maigret  Carney. 
'They  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Murray  ha*  been 
school  director  for  seven  years.  His  parents  came  to  Cook  County 
in  1843,  and  loea  ted  in  Lemont  Township,  where  they  remained 
until  their  deaths,  the  fathci's  in  1S56,  at  the  age  of  iixiy,  and  the 
mother'-  in  iSbn,  al  the  age  of  sixty  six. 

PATRICK  O'KANE,  farmer,  P.  O.  I'alos,  was  born  in  Ireland 
inl8l2.  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  O'Kane.  He  •.pent  one  year 
each  in  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapid-,  Mich.  In  1839  he  came  to  Chi- 
cago,  and  after  remaining  there  seven  year*  located  upon  hi* 
present  farm  in  the  town  of  Palo*  and  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock-raising;  his  farm  contains  266  acres.  He  wa*  married 
in  1836,  to  Mi**  Judeth  O'Kane,  daughter  Patrick  and  Norah 
O'Kaoe,  They  have  five  children,  two  now  living— Timothy  M. 
and  lohn  T.  They  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
O'Kane  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Chicago  in  1845, 
and  Supervisor  of  I'alos  Township  for  live  years.  He  has  been 
Cot'.eLlor  three  years.  Town  Clerk  one  year,  and  a  member  of 
the  school  board  for  several  year..  His  son  Timothy  M.  served 
thiee  years  in  the  late  war. 

PETER  PEIFFER,  tenter,  P-  0-  Mi.  1-orest,  was  born  in 
Prussia  111  I S49  *on  "f  William  and  Barbara  Peiflcr.  His  parents 
came  to  Conk  County  in  IS57  and  located  in  I'alos  Township, 
where  thev  have  since  resided,  his  father  now  sixty-four  and  h's 
■Other  sixlv-two  years  of  age.  Mr.  PeifTcr,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  0,1  attaining  his  majority  engaged  in  farming,  which  occu- 
pation be  has  since  followed.  He  now  owns  sixty  acre,  of  land. 
Mr  Pcitlcr  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  France*  Soss.  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Charlott  Soss.  They  have  six  children— Willie, 
Francis  Jacob.  John,  Emma  and  Minnie.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  his  wife,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
1  utheran  Church.  Mr.  Pettier  has  been  Commissioner  of  High- 
wavs  for  nine  vears.  and  school  di.eetor  for  about  twelve  years. 
He  is  agent  for  Walter  A.  Woods's  farm  implements,  Wei  tier 
i.  Domestic  sewing-machines. and  is  also  agent  forthe  Home 


wacmis.  Home  si  IC  sewing-iiiac  t'.«»"         — -r  — -  —  

New  York. Sun  of  London  and  the  New  Hampshire,  ef  Manchester 
insurance  companies.    Mrs.  Peiffer's  parents  were  early  settler*  of 
Dul'age  County,  where  they  resided  1.11  the  death  o  her  father,  in 
1  in  at  the  age  of  forty  years.    Her  mother  k)  st.ll  living,  at  the 

lOlIN  M,  POWELL,  farmer.  P.O.  I'alos.  was  horn  in  Palo. 

Township  in  1839.  "*  °<  A-  Cll,indaJ  Pow,el1;  °"  *1" 
tai-iing  his  majority  he  engaged  in  farming  and  general  *toj*-rais- 
nig.and  now  owns  |60  acre*  of  land  in  the  town  of  Palo.  In  ,863 
e  married  Mi-  Louisa  Warner,  daughter  of  Peterand  Jul  a  War- 
"er  They  have  eight  childrcn-Clarinda.  Jessie,  Nancy.  George 
AnM  There-a,  John  and  Herbert.  Mr.  Powell  is  Postmaster  of 
pZ:  being ^appointed  ,n  .S80  He  has  served  as  Col  ec.or  of 
Palo*  Township  for  four  year,  and  *chool  director  eight  year-.  He 
enl  Med.r.8'J  in  the  Wa.  of  the  Rebellion  in  Company  F.  tooth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  eng agemenu 
of  Franklin  Peiryville.  Stewart's  Creek.  Stone  R.vcr.Chicka  manga 
aid  "her*  He  entered  as  private  and  was  promoted  ,0  Second 
Lieutenant  soon  after,  receiving  his  commission  in  August.  ISM, 

he  was  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1S03.   

\  \  POWELL  farmer,  P.  O.  Palo*,  was  horn  in  Lanes  .0,0. 
M  ,.;  Sol  wn  of  John  and  Nancy  Powell.  He  came  to  Cook 
Cou  Vv  NlVteh.  ,837.  with  his  family,  and  loca-ed  on  the  farm 
where' he  now  resides,  which  consists  of  32c ,  acres.  Mr.  rowell 
wa*  among  the  pioneers  of  Cook  County.  There  were  hut  n  ne 
Tamine*  mthe  township  of  Palos  when  he  made  his lo^io»  H. 
L  1  ,  man  of  preal  enemy  and  perseverance,  liberal-minden, 
and  ctari  aMe  He  has  accumulated'*  fine  properly,  and  ha*  won 
fhe  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  community  in  which 
he  haXed  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  marr.ed  in  .823  10  Miss 
Clannda  B  Treat,  daughter  of  llosea  Treat,  of  Trenton  Oneid. 
Co  N  Y      si*  ,r  hi  '  ci8hl  chiUren  "e  n°"  U*inS-Nom,*n' 
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Amelia.  John.  Nancy.  Julius  and  Hannah.  Mrs.  Powell  died  in 
1862,  and  he  was  married  in  1S64  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Kockafellow. 
daughter  of  Giles  and  Fanny  flump,  natives  of  Otsego  County,  N. 
V.,  who  settled  in  Will  County,  111.,  in  iBjq.  ami  there  died,  the 
father  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  and  the  mother  at  hfty-rive  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Powell  was  elected  Treasurer  and  Supervisor  of  Palo* 
Township  at  the  first  election  after  the  organization  of  the  town- 
ship in  iSso.and  has  also  held  the  offices  of  Asscssoi  and  Collector, 
lie  has  been  school  director  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  the 
first  Pusimastcr  in  the  township,  being  appointed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post-office  of  Orange.  He  served  as  Postmaster  of 
that  office,  and  subsequently  of  ill!  Palos  office,  in  all  thirty.five 
yean. 

NOKMAN  rOWELU  fanner,  P.  O.  Palos,  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y..  in  iSso.  son  of  M.  A.  and  Clarinda  Powell.  He 
came  to  Cook  County  with  his  parents  in  1837,  who  located  on  a 
farm  in  Palos  Township,  where  t hey  have  since  resided.  Mr.  Powell 
in  early  life  learned  the  trade  of  a  hlacksmith,  which  he  has  since 
followed  in  connection  with  farming,  lie  owns  a  farm  of  jab  acres. 
In  1856  he  married  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  daughter  of  William  and 
Polly  Anderson  ;  they  have  two  children — F.ddie  and  Krank.  Mr. 
Powell  has  been  Supervisor  and  school  treasurer  of  Palos  Town. 


MICHAEL  POWERS,  farmer.  P.  O.  Worth,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1842,  son  of  John  and  Alice  Power*.  Coming  to  Cook 
County  in  1857,  he  engaged  in  farm  labor  until  1S62,  when  he  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  tooth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  and  other  engagements  of 
his  command.  He  was  wounded  at  Ituzurd's  Roast,  by  gun  shot 
through  the  left  leg.  which  disabled  him  for  service  for  about  one 
year.  Rejoining  his  regiment  at  Chattanooga,  he  served  until  tbe 
close  of  the  war,  lie  was  married  in  1S6S  to  Miss  Mary  Donovan, 
daughter  of  Patrick  and  Abbie  Donovan.  They  have  six  children 
— Margaret.  Edward,  Morris.  Mary  A.,  John  and  Johanna.  Mrs. 
Powers  has  four  children  by  a  former  marriage  to  Patrick  Scanloo, 
-Michael,  William  and  James.  Mr.  Scanlon  was  killed  at 
Chickatnauga. 

PETER  WARNER,  farmer,  P.  O.  East  Orland,  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1812.  son  of  Jacob  and  Amelia  Warner.  He  came  to 
Cook  County  in  1S45  und  located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  re- 
sides, which  contains  It?  acres.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock-raising.  1  le  was  married  in  1842  to  Miss  Julia  Grill, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Catharine  Grill.  They  have  six  children 
— Jacob.  Peter,  Julia,  Phillip.  Henry  and  Ernesi.  They  ate  mem- 
beis  of  the  German  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Warnei  has  been  a 
member  of  the  school  board  for  nine  years. 
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It  is  almost  a  tradition  that  the  first  white  settler 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Orland  was  a 
man  named  Henry  Taylor,  who  in  1834-35  located  on 
Section  15.  Little  could  be  learned  concerning  him, 
save  that  a  few  years  later  he  removed  still  further  West, 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  Thomas  Hardy  tame 
in  1836,  and  located  on  the  farm  on  which  he  still 
resides  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  township.  In 
1844,  William  and  Ichabod  Mvrick  located  on  lands 
which  they  had  purchased  in  1841  in  Section  6;  while 
in  the  year  first  mentioned  Sydney  S.  Campbell  settled 
on  the  farm  in  Section  4,  where  he  still  lives.  In  184s 
came  George  II.  Newman,  and  in  the  year  following 
the  Bartlett  family  settled  on  Section  5  ;  also  Fergus 
Dickson  took  up  his  abode  on  Section  12.  Those  who 
came  later  were  Alanson  St.  Clair  in  1848,  locating  on 
Section  9;  Joseph  Ward,  in  November,  1840,  settli  rtg  on 
Section  26;  William  Jackson  in  the  same  year,  locating 
about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  village;  Thomas  Cooper, 
in  1S50.  on  Section  is,  and  Frederick  Kimmel,  two  vears 
later,  who  settled  on  Section  23.  Mr.  Kimmel  lived  here 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  June.  1863;  his  son 
Charles  still  resides  on  the  old  home  place.  Of  these, 
the  earliest  settlers  of  this  township,  the  majority  are 
still  living  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  old  age.  and  hi  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  a  rest  richly  earned  by  years  of  honest 
toil.  In  addition  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Kimmel,  there  are 
to  be  recorded  those  of  Joseph  Ward,  who  deceased  in 
1880,  and  of  Amos  Parmalee  of  the  previous  vear 
George  II.  Newman  moved  to  the  State  of  Kansas  some 
years  ago,  where  he  now  lives,  and  Fergus  Dickson,  for 
so  many  years  a  resident  of  Orland  Township,  now  lives 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years  in  Newton  County, 

Among  those  who  came  later,  and  after  the  township 
organization,  were  the  following:  William  Hcwson, 
1852;  William  Sippel  in  the  same  year,  George  Brandau 
in  1856,  H.  Reed  antl  Alonzo  Briggs,  both  of  whom 
arrived  in  1855.  An  idea  of  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship only  thirty-four  years  ago  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
statement  that  at  the  first  town  election  held  in  1S50, 
there  were  only  thirty-one  votes  cast,  while  its  poll  lists 
now  show  nearly  three  hundred  voters. 


The  first  post-office  in  the  township  was  established 
in  184S,  at  the  house  of  Alanson  St.  Clair,  on  Section 
9,  and  in  what  would  now  be  School  District  No.  2. 
Here  the  people  of  this  neighborhood  obtained  their 
mail  until  the  establishment  a  few  years  ago  of  an  office 
at  the  little  village  of  Orland.  For  those  living  remote 
from  this  office,  there  were  postal  facilities  to  be  at 
liremcn,  just  over  the  line  in  the  township  of  that  name, 
and  also  at  the  little  village  of  Mokena  in  Will  County. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  unto  this  day  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  people  of  this  township  still  get 
their  mail  at  these  places.  The  first  school  in  the  town- 
ship was  built  in  1S49-50,  and  was  situated  about  a  mile  . 
and  a  half  southwest  of  the  village,  near  the  site  at 
where  now  stands  the  house  known  as  No.  2.  In  this 
house  was  held  also  the  first  town  election,  besides  being 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  church  and 
Sabbath -school  purposes. 

Until  1850,  Orland  Township  was  situated  in  what 
was  then  called  York  Precinct,  which  was  made  up 
the  towns  of  Bremen,  Worth,  Palos,  I.emont.  and  Or- 
land. The  latter  as  now  constituted,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Palos,  mi  the  east  by  Bremen,  on  the  south 
and  easl  by  Frankfort  antl  Homer  townships,  of  Will 
County,  The  election  for  adopting  a  town  form  of 
government  was  held  April  2,  1850,  at  Center  schoiil- 
house,  in  District  No.  a.  and  the  following  officers 
chosen:  William  Jackson,  Supervisor;  Alanson  St. 
Clair,  Clerk;  Sidney  S.  Campbell,  Assessor;  William 
Myrick.  Collector;  Milton  P.  Iiattlett.  Overseer  of  the 
Poor;  Ichabud  Mvrick  and  Fergus  Dickson,  Justices. 
From  the  records,  it  also  appears  that  on  motion  of 
William  Jackson,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  dispense 
with  pounds  and  pound-masters  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  also,  that  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  be  permitted  to  run  at  large  as  free  commoners 
from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  November.  In 
addition,  it  was  alsoenacted,  "that  a  fence,  substantially 
built,  and  four  feet  in  height,  should  1«  deemed  a  'lawful 
fence.'  and  that  owners  of  stock  breaking  through  such 
a  fence,  should  be  fined  §5  for  each  offense."  Although 
the  above  is  a  little  ambiguous  in  its  import,  it  should  per- 
haps lie  construed  to  mean  that  when  the  cattle,  and  not 
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the  owners,  broke  through  the  fence,  the  owners,  and 
net  the  t  attle  should  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $5.  for  the 
violation  of  this  somewhat  peculiarly  worded  statute. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  Commissioners  of  Highways 
held  their  first  meeting  and  proceeded  to  divided  the 
tOWMhip  Ul  »>»c  road  districts,  which  division  has  re- 
mained unchanged  to  the  present  time.  They  are  as 
follows:  District  No.  1  consists  of  Sections  l,  2,  .  1 
and  12;  District  No.  2,  of  Sections  3.  4.  9  and  10;  Dis- 
trict No.  3.  of  Sections  5,  6,  7  and  8;  District  No.  4,  of 
Sections  1;.  14.  13  and  24;  District  No.  5,  of  Sections 
IS,  16.  11  and  22;  District  No.  6,  of  Sections  1;,  i.S.  .9 
and  20:  District  No.  7.  of  Sections  25.  26,  35  and  36; 
District  No.  8,  of  Sections  27,  2S,  33  and  34;  District 
No.  9,  of  Sections  29,  30,  31  and  32. 

The  first  road  laid  out  in  the  township  after  the 
town  organization,  was  ordered  on  the  22(1  of  October, 
1850.  by  Timothy  White  and  Fergus  Dickson,  the  newly- 
elected' Highway  Commissioners,  on  the  application  of 
■Manson  St.  Clair.  Its  course  was  as  follows:  "Com- 
mencing in  the  middle  of  the  highway  leading  from 
Jackson's  to  Hickory  Creek,  and  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  lands  owned  bv  Benjamin  Briggs  on  Section  8.  and 
running  east,  bearing  south  u}*5,  one  mile  ami  thirty- 
six  rods  to  the  northeast  corner  of  lands  owned  by 
Alanson  St.  Clair,  in  the  center  of  Section  9:  thence 
south  along  the  east  line  of  Mr.  St.  (  lair  s  farm  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  terminating  at  the  highway  Which 
runs  east  and  west  in  front  of  Amos  Parmalce  B  how*. 
This  road  is  still  in  existence,  as  are  all  tho-e  established 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  township  organiza- 
tion. .. 

At  the  second  town  meeting  held  in  April.  1051.1t 
was  decided  to  henceforth  have  both  a  pound  and  a 
pound -master.  It  was  therefore  Ordered  that  a  pouml 
be  established  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Amos  1  arnia- 
lee's  farm;  that  it  should  be  three  rods  square,  with 
walls  eight  feet  high:  a  tax  of  twenty-live  dollars  was 
levied  to  pav  for  the  same,  the  building  of  which  was  to 
be  awarded  'to  the  lowest  resi>onsible  bidder.  I  bus  lias 
been  riven  the  first  doings  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
legislative  board  <»f  the  township;  its  later  transactions 
assume,  of  course,  the  character  of  mere  routine  dunes, 
the  recital  of  which  would  be-  of  no  interest  or  import  to 
the  general  reader  Following,  however,  is  given  tne 
roster  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  township,  chosen 
at  the  annual  elections,  from  1S51  to  the  present  tunc. 

SUtnisor*.-*  illiani  Jackson.  1S5.1-54:  I  amp- 
bell,  1854-59;  I  H  Mvrick.  1859-61;  Henry  Keed. 
1861-6};  William  Mvrick.  1863-64:  Thomas  Cooper, 
1864-66;  Christian  Battenhotise,  1S66-67:  John  Hum. 
phrev.  1867-71;  Charles  Holstcm,  .871-73:  . " W 
Humphrey.  .873-7*;  William  Jackson,  1878-79:  J»hn 
Humphrey,  1S79-84. 

CU, ^-Alanson  St.  Clair,  .851-5 :  :  Ichabod  My- 
rick.  1853-56;  Fergus  Dickson.  .856-63 :  John  A. 
Jackson,  1865-64;  Christian  Andres.  1S64-65:  Fergus 
"Dickson.  1865-69;  J  »  Dickson.  1869-70;  Fergus 
Dickson,  .870-74;  J.  B.  Dickson,  1874-75:  F.  J.  Hie* 
ols.  .875-77  ;  James  Cooper.  .877-78:  Henry  Laun. 

'  ?!te£jv».-S.  S.  Campbell,  .851-53:  Fergus  Dick- 
son, 1853-55  i  S.  S.  Campbell,  1855-56 ;  Ja««? 
Bendlett.  .856-57;  Henry  Keed.  1857-5*  J«*"  1  h 
ett.  .8,8-59;  Si  S.  Campbell.  .859-61;  William  Jack- 
son. .86,-62:  Thomas  Cooper.  .862-64  :  Adam  Bra  - 
dau.  ,864-66;  John  Moore,  .866-6S;  William  Brandau, 
,868-69:  Charles  Holstein,  .869-71  :  Charles  Hr  nk- 
bortt,  1871-73;  George  Cox,  1873-74;  Conrad  Ba t  en- 
huuse.  .874-75-  G«»rge  Cox,  .875-76;  C  Baitenhouse, 


,876-7S;    S.   S.   Campbell,  1878-83;    John  Kirby, 
1883-84. 

Collators.  —  William  Mvrick.  1851-52;  Timothy 
White.  .852-55;  H.  N.  Dickson,  ,855-58  ;  John  G. 
Bartlett,  18,8-60;  A.  Briggs.  1S60-61  ;  Christian  An- 
dres 1861-62;  Conrad  Battcnhouse,  1S62-65;  Charles 
Holstein.  1865-66;  Charles  Burkhartt,  1866-69;  Con- 
rad Andres.  1869-70;  H.  Kirsch,  1870-71;  J.  B.  Dick- 
son, 1871-73;  Barnhardt  Gunderman,  1873-74:  \\  ill- 
iani Cox.  .874-75;  Barnhardt  Gunderman,  1S75-76; 
Charles  Holstein,  1876-77;  John  Kirby,  1877-78; 
George  McGregor,  187S-79  ;  Conrad  Battenhouse. 
1S79-S0  j  John  Kirby,  1880-81  ;  Charles  Kmncll,  1881 
-83;  Adam  Gunderman.  1SS3-84. 

hutica.—  Timothy  White  ami  John  Simpson.  1S54- 
«S  ;'  A.  Briggs  and  William  Jackson,  185S-62  ;  William 
Jackson  and  C.  Andres,  1862-66 ;  Henry  Laun  and 
William  Jackson.  1866-70;  Henry  Laun  and  John  M. 
Pearson.  .870-74;  J-"»es  M  Parsons  and  Henry 
bun,  1874-78;  lames  M.  Parsons  and  William  Sippel. 
1878-82  ;  William  Sippel  and  Noble  Mitchell,  1SS2-S4. 

ORLAND. 

The  township  of  Orland  has  at  this  time  but  three 
post-office  hamlets  within  its  limits  ;  of  these  (Mam  , 
situated  on  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  \\  abash.  M. 
I  ouis  \  Pacific;  Railroad,  and  about  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  city,  is  the  largest.  It  was  founded  in  1880, 
and  immediately  after  the  completion  of  lhe_  railroad 
above  mentioned,  which  was  begun  in  1879, 
dwelling-house  put  up  In  the  place  was  built  bj  G.  ML 

/arm,  in  November,  1880,  and  the  second  by  John 
Humphrey  in  May  of  the  following  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  ,88,,  Henry  Laun.  the  present  Town  C  lerk, 
erected  the  building  which  he  still  occupies  as  a  store, 
beCami  living  roomsabove  The  first  ptat  <rfthetown 

was  nude  in  April.  .880.  for  Colonel  1  awat    In and 
conM.ted  of  twentv  acres,  lying  in  trianguWw  form,  n  the 
Cm  , comer  ol  Section  9.  and  platted  into  nearly  two 
,  n    ed  lots.    This  plat  was  made  under  the  name  of 
S,  the  title  bestowed  on  the  station  by  the  ra.1- 
,       '„„  ,,, nv  but  in  deference  to  the  w.shes  of  the 
StabSffi  »ame  was,  in  the  spring  of  ,88,,  changed 
!  Mand     Humphrey's  addition  of  ten  acres  was  plat- 
Sd  taSe  summer  of  .S80.  and  ad  ens  the  village  on 
h   1th  and  west.    The  business  interests  of  Orland 
Presented  bv  two  saloons,  two  general  stores,  a 
f  rnitu  e    t  re  and  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop.  It 
tumiture  wore  {     and  as  showing  the  ex- 

t«L TenTp^ pSeBities'V.f  the  citizens  here,  that 
,, T88  a t  the  spring  election,  the  question  of  permit- 
n'  V'i    o  be  established  within  the  village  hunts, 

ting  a  sai oon         affirmative,  bv  the  exceedingly  pop- 

station  the  radroad  south  of  Orland  It  was  estab- 
M  d  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  named  place  It 
EfiaBeneral  store  and  post-oft.ee,  kept  by  K.  Sump- 
.stein,  who  is  also  station  agent  for  the  ra.lroad  com- 

PanFAST  Orlasd  is  situated  about  four  miles >  nortb- 
.  ~f  nrl  .nd  and  a  mile  east  of  the  ra.lroad.  lor 
I"  ye.rs  ast^e^  Grosskoff  has  kept  a  small  general 
.  llre  here  in  one  end  of  his  farm-house,  and  about  fiyc 
years  ago  was  appointed  Postmaster. 
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OKI. AND  TOWNSHIP  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 
GEORGE  BR  AN  DAN,  farmer,  P.  O.  Orland.  was  born  in 
Germany  ill  1836,  win  of  Paul  and  Marina  Braiidan.  jvhn  came  to 
Cook  County  in  185(1  and  located  in  Oiland  Township,  where  they 
resided  until  their  deailis;  his  mother  died  in  1859  at  the  age  of 
sixly.live,  and  his  father  in  1869,  at  the  age  or  seventy-two  years. 
Mr.  Brandan  enlisted  in  1S62  in  Company  F,  100th  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River, 
Resaca,  Dallas.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Franklin,  Nashville  and  other 
engagements  of  his  command.  lie  was  wounded  at  Dallas  by  a 
gun-shot  through  the  right  arm,  which  disabled  him  from  service 
fur  one  month:  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  he  was  wounded  by  I 
gun-shot  through  the  left  arm;  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1860  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Balei.  They  have 
had  five  children,  two  now  living,  Kaiie  and  Mary.  They  are 
members  of  ihc  M.  E.  German  Church,  and  he  is  cla>s  leader, 
trustee  and  collector  uf  the  Church,  and  has  been  school  trustee  for 
three  years. 

ROBERT  BREMNER,  farmer.  1'.  0.  Orland,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1S17.  sun  uf  Robert  and  Ann  Bremner.  He  came  to 
Cook  County  in  1S47,  located  in  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  met- 
chant  tailoring  business  until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Orland 
Township  on  a  farm,  where  he  now  resides.  The  farm  consist*  of 
280  acres;  he  is  engaged  in  dairying,  and  keeps  about  sixty  cows, 
lie  supplies  with  milk  D.  F.  Brcmner's  bakery  in  Chicagu.  Mr. 
Bremner  was  married  in  1S37  to  Rachael  Brooks.  Mrs.  Bremner 
died  in  tSaq.  leaving  two  children.  D.  F.  and  Alice.  In  IS51  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Conley,  daughter  of  Patrick  and  Abigail 
Conley.  They  have  five  children— Anna  S.,  Helen,  Mary,  John 
anil  Robert.  They  arc  memliers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
Bremner  is  also  I  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Chicago,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  member  of  ihe  Highland  Guards  of 
that  cltv. 

JOHN  HARWOOD.  farmer.  P.  0.  Orland.  was  born  in  York- 
shiie,  England,  in  1S29.  son  of  John  and  Ann  llarwood.  Ilccame 
10  Cook  County  in  1857  and  located  in  the  town  of  Jefferson, 
where  he  engaged  in  (arming.  In  1S72  he  removed  to  Orland 
Township,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  which 
consists  of  225  acres  of  land.  IntSbjhe  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Merrill,  daughter  of  Washington  and  Jane  Merrill.  They  have 
had  seven  children,  six  now  living — Alice  A.,  Willie  B.,  Mary  J., 
Julia  A..  Edith  E.  and  Thomas  E.  Mr.  Harwood  has  been  school 
director  for  three  years.  They  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Mrs.  Harwood's  parents  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Cook 
County,  having  located  a  claim  at  Whisky  Point,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, in  1835.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged  at  work  in  a  mill 
on  Fox  River  and  later  in  farming.  He  resided  in  Jefferson  Town, 
ship  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1B44,  at  the ageof  thirty-five. 
Mr*.  Harwood's  mother  died  about  four  years  later.  Mrs.  Har- 
wood was  born  al  Whisky  Point,  and  resided  there  until  she  came 
to  Orland  Township.  Her  grand  parents  came  to  Cook  County 
with  her  parents.    Her  grandfather  was  drafted  in  the  Revulutkm- 


F.  Agnew  in  Judge  Williams's,  court.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  been  Su- 
pervisor of  Orland  Township  fourteen  years,  and  Township  Treas- 
urer eleven  years,  both  ol  which  offices  he  now  holds.  He  owns 
240  acres  of  farm  land,  rive  acres  in  the  village  of  Orland.  He 
bought  twelve  acres,  and  subdivided  it,  and  put  up  the  third  house 
in  the  village.    He  was  matried  in  1863  to  Miss  Amelia  Patrick, 


ary  War.  He  died  in  Jefferson  in  1S65,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 
years.  Her  grandmother  died  in  1878  at  the  age  ol  one  hundred 
years. 

WILLIAM  HEWSON,  Sk„  farmer,  P.  O.  Orland,  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1824,  son  of  William  and  Eleannr 
Hewson.  Coming  to  Cook  County  in  1851,  he  located  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides,  which  consists  of  255  acres.  He  was 
married  in  1346  to  Miss  Susanna  Murfitt,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Susanna  Murfitt.  They  have  ten  children— William,  Frederick, 
Susanna  R.,  Eleanor.  Robert  M..  Thomas  J  .  Elizabeth  E.,  Ma- 
tilda,  Charles  W.  and  Rosella.  They  have  twenty-five  grand- 
children. Mrs.  Hewson  was  born  in  Stretham,  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  in  1827.  Her  father  died  in  1S73,  at  the  age  of 
sevrnty.fivc,  her  mother  in  1S77  at  eighty.thrce  years.  Mr.  Hew- 
son's  father  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  sevenlylhree,  his  mother  in 
1858  at  seventy  years.  He  has  been  school  directur  (or  ten  years, 
and  Road  Overseer  for  a  number  of  years. 

JOHN  HUMPHREY,  attorney  at  law,  Chicago,  was  born  in 
England  in  tSjS.  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Humphrey.  Coming 
to  Conk  County  in  1S48.  he  located  in  the  precinct  which  is  now 
Orland,  and  on  attaining  his  majority  engaged  in  farming.  He  was 
educates)  in  the  common  school  and  at  Leoni,  Mich.,  and  in  1)171 
commenced  studying  law  with  Root  &  Anngton.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  in  1874.  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Chicago.  In  1879  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  from  the  Fiftr-ninth  District,  and  served  in 
the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly.  In  1872-73  he  was  bailiff 
under  Bradley  in  Judge  Rogers's  court,  and  in  1875  under  Sheriff 


daughter  of  Waller  and  Hannah  A.  Patrick.  They  have  four 
children— Wirt,  Clara,  Lillian  and  Maud.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a 
member  of  ihe  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  &  A.  M„  Lodge  No.  508. 

WILLIAM  MY  RICK,  farmer,  P.O.  Gooding's  Crove.Will  Cosn- 
ly.was  born  in  Canada  in  18 1 8,  sun  of  Gardner  and  Elizabeth  Myrick, 
He  came  to  Illinois  in  1839  and  located  in  Will  County,  where  he 
resided  until  1844.  In  1841  he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides,  in  Orland  Township,  which  contains  120  acres.  He  was 
married  in  1845  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mason,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Nancy  Mason.  They  have  five  children — Charles,  Albert.  Nancy, 
Mary  and  Russell.  Mr.  Myrick  has  heen  Supervisor  of  Orland 
Township,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  school  trustee  and  director. 
Mr.  Myrick  was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  10  maturity.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixtyxix;  his 
mother  is  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Mrs.  M trick's  father 
died  at  the  age  seventy  two,  and  her  mothers!  eighly-xix. 

JOHN  II.  NEWMAN,  farmer.  P.  O.  Bremen,  was  born  in  Or- 
land Township  in  1842,  son  of  George  and  Phebe  Newman.  His 
parents  came  from  Ohio  to  CookCountyin  i838.and  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county  from  that  year  until  1SS0.  when  he  removed  to 
Sedgwick  County,  Kan.,  wheie  he  now  resides.  1  he  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  married  in  1861  to  Miss  Rosanna  Turner,  daughter  of 
Asa  and  Lucinda  Turncy.  They  have  had  fourteen  children,  six 
now  living — Julia,  John.  Emma,  Daniel,  Lucinda  and  Dollie. 
Mrs.  Newman's  parents  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Cook 
County.  They  located  on  the  farm  where  Mr.  Newman  now  re- 
sides in  1844,  ami  resided  on  that  farm  until  her  father's  death  in 
1862,  at  Ihe  age  of  forty-nine.  Her  mother  is  living  at  Ihe  ageof 
sixty-three  years.  Mr.  Newman  in  connection  with  farming  is  en- 
gaged as  auctioneer,  and  is  agent  for  the  Champion  mowers  and 
reapers  and  the  Peering  self-binder. 

W.  S.  PATRICK,  teacher.  P.  O.  Orland.  was  born  in  Bremen, 
Cook  County,  in  1856,  son  of  Walter  and  Hannah  A.  Patrick,  who 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1349.  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Bremen 
Township,  where  his  father  now  resides.  His  molherdiedin  1871. 
at  the  age  of  filly-three.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated 
at  the  Cook  County  Normal  school,  where  he  graduated  in  theclars 
of  1 SS2.  He  commenced  teaching  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
has  since  followed  that  profession.  His  first  school  was  at  Bar- 
ringlon,  Cook  County,  after  which  he  engaged  at  School  No.  9, 
Orland,  where  he  is  now  teaching  and  has  at  present  lorly  scholars. 

MICHAEL  SHERMAN,  farmer.  P.  O-  Orland,  was  born  in 
England  in  1833.  son  of  Matlhcw  and  Mary  Sherman.  He  came 
to  Cook  County  in  1845  with  his  sister  Ann.  and  remained  in  Chi- 
cago until  March  of  Ihe  following  year,  when  he  came  10  Orland 
Township,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Sherman  engaged  m 
farm  labor  until  1S64,  when  he  purchased  a  farm,  and  has  followed 
farming  from  that  time.  He  owns  eighty  acres.  In  1864  lie  was 
married  to  Miss  Alice  Smith,  daughter  of  William  and  Dprca 
Smith.  They  have  four  children  —  Henry.  James.  Frank  and 
George.  Mr.  Sherman  served  as  school  director  for  six  years. 
Mrs.  Sheman's  parents  were  early  seltlers  of  Cook  County  ;  they 
now  reside  In  Lee  County. 

WILLIAM  S1PPEL.  farmer.  P.  O.  Bremen,  was  born  in  Hes- 
sen,  Germany,  in  1844,  son  of  Christian  and  Aima  E.  Sippel.  lie 
came  to  Cook  County  in  iSc.2  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Or- 
land Township,  where  his  father  died  in  1SS1  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  j  his  molher  is  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-tour.  Mr.  Sippel 
enlisted  in  1S62  in  Company  F.  100th  Illinois  Yolunteer  Infantry, 
and  after  a  service  of  two  years  and  nine  months  was  discharged 
for  disability.  He  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Julia  Enrich, 
daugh-.er  of  Frederick  W.  Eilich.  They  have  seven  children- 
I.izzie  C.  Benjamin  F„  Augusta  I.,  Oscar  IL.  Nettie  R..  T.II.e 
M.andaninfant.  They  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  German  Church. 
Mr.  Sippel  graduated  at  the  business  college  in  1S67,  and  look  a  the- 
ological course  at  the  Wallace  College.  He  was  engaged  .is  local 
preacher  for  about  ten  years,  connected  with  the  Bremen  Quarterly 
Conference.  Mr.  Sippel  was  obliged  to  give  up  ihc  work  of  the 
ministry  on  account  of  the  care  of  his  parents,  but  haseverbcen 
active  in  Christian  labor.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  Sunrtn)- 
school  for  a  number  of  vears.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  1  eace 
in  1876,  which  office  he  still  holds,  and  has  served  as  school  trustee 
for  thtee.and  school  director  for  nine,  years. 
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This  town  Um  in  the  north  WCH  part  of  Cook  County. 
It  coiitauis  tliiitv-stx  sections,  uud  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Lake  County,  on  the  east  by  Wheeling, 
the  west  by  Barrington.    Salt  Creek  has  its  origin  OU 
on  the  south  by  Klk  Grove  and  Schauniburg,  uud  on 
Section  20  of  "this  town  and   Hows  easterly  to  the 
village  of  Palatine,  then  south,  then  southeasterly  into  * 
Elk  Grove.    The  surface  is  somewhat  elevated  and 
gently  undulating  praitie,  and  the  Boil  is  a  rich  prairie 
loam."   Originally  t  here  were  ■  number  of  groves  with- 
in its  liuntsi  one  "of  them  at  least  ,  it  is  believed,  having 
been  uanu-d  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 
This  was  Deer  Urove,  situated  on  Sections  3,  4,  5  and 
0.    Five's  (i rove  is  on  Sections  19  and  20:  English- 
man'! Grove  on  Sections  10, 17,  20  and  21  ;  Highland 
Grove  on  Section  19,  and  Plum  Grove  on  Sections 
34  and  35.    In  l'lum  Grove  there  was  an  Indian  bury- 
iug  ground,  to  which  the  Indians  paid  annual  visits 
until  about  the  vear  1845.    There  is  more  timber  now 
both  as  to  area  and  size  I  ban  when  the  town  l>egun  to  be 
settled.  This,  so  far  a*  can  be  ascertained,  was  in  1836. 
In  this  vear  George  Kla settled  on  Section  4,  Grrin  Ford 
on  Section  27,  A.  II.  Mel  lure  on  Section  5,  Asa  Duntou 
on  Section '.»,  Asalnd  Harris  on  Section  3,  Kussel  Andrus 
on  Section  4.    In  1837  Amos  Bailey  settled  on  Sec- 
tion 2i>,  Exckiel  Cady  on  Section  8,  Palmer  Webster  on 
Section  9,  and  Harris  Webster  on  Section  10  ;  in  1838 
Samuel  Smith  settled  on  Section  34.  15.  B.  Lincoln  on 
Section  35,  M.  W.  Sawver  also  on  Section  35,  Loren 
Edgerton  on  Section  O.'and  Masou  Sutherland  on  Sec- 
tion 11;  in  18311  Lvman  Staples  settled  on  Section  10, 
and  John  Slade  and  Joseph. his  son,  settled  on  Section 
22  ;  in  1840  Thomas  F.  Wilson  settled  on  Section  '.' 
and  Klisha  Pratt  on  Section  10;  in  1841  Edward 
Castle  settled  on  Section  0 ;  in  1842  Thomas  S  Clark, 
who  came  into  the  township  in  1840,  settled  on  Section 
29  and  Lumau  Clark  settled  on  the  sumo  section.  In 
1843,  Elias  E.  I).  Wood  settled  on  Section  29:  m 
1844  Thomas    Brad  well  settled  on  Section  17.  and 
Daniel  Johnson  and  M.S.  Johuson  on  Section  32: 
Joel  Wood  and  1).  B  Wood  came  in  1847  and  settled 
on  Section  23.    In  May,  1847.  L>.  B.  W  ood  took  up 
fortv  acres  of  Government  land  in  the  southeast  quur- 
ter  of  Section  15.  which  with  jierhaps  one  exception 
was  the  last  tract  of  Government  land  taken  up.  Mr. 
Wood,  believing  another  man  intended  to  secure  this 
fortv  acres  and  knowing  that  the  one  would  secure  it. 
who  lirst  reached  the  land  office,  rode  on  horseback  all 
the  wav  to  Chicago  in  the  night,  through  water  mOR 
of  the  wav.    The  last  piece  of  Government  land  taken 
up  was  a  portion  of  Benjamin  M.  Porter's  farm.  Mr.  I  or- 
ter  supposed,  us  did  almost  every  one  else  of  the  set- 
tlers, that  this  forty  acres  bad  been  entered  from  the 
Government  and  was  as  much  his  own  as  was  the  bal- 
ance of  the  farm  :  but  in  1855  Joseph  Barnes,  of  Klk 
Grove  discovered  that  it  was  still  Governnient  land, 
so  made  cntrvof  it  at  the  regular  price  of  *1. 25  per 
acre  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Porter  at  what  it  was  then 
worth  in  the  market.  , 
The  town  of  Palatine  was  organized,  as  were  the 


other  towns  m  Cook  County,  April  2,  1850.  Some 
time  previously  the  name  had  been  chosen  at  u  meet- 
ing held  for  tliat  purpose,  at  which  two  names,  Pala- 
tine and  Yankton,  were  promised— the  former  being 
chosen  bv  a  majority  of  one  or  two  out  of  a  total  of 
about  forty  votes.    At  the  meeting  held  at  the  house 
of  John  Slade.for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  town, 
John  Slade  was  made  chairman,  D.  B.  Wood.seere 
tart,  and  Elias  K.  I).  Wood,  moderator.    The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  :  Su|*-rvisor,  Thomas  S.  Clark  ; 
Clerk.  D.  15.  Wood;  Assessor,  Harris  Webster;  Col- 
lector, Milton  Foskett:  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  John 
Slade:  Commissioners  of  Highways.  Daniel  Stanard, 
Ezckiel  Cady  und  human  Clark;  Constables,  Miltou 
Foskett  and" Fleming  Gaines;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Thomas   Bradwell  and  J.  N".  House.    The  oath  of 
Office  was  administered  by  B.  B.  Lincoln,  Esq.  The 
Commissioners  of  Highways  divided  up  the  town  into 
nine  road  districts,  each  two  miles  square.  Twenty- 
live  dollars  was  raised  to  defray  incidental  expenses. 
The  first  road  laid  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  High, 
wavs  started  at  a  point  in  the  road  leading  from  Deer 
(Jrove  to  Chicago  and  running  through  the  middle  of 
Section  12,  ten  chains  and  sixty-two  links  north  of  the 
southwest  corner   of  the  northwest  quarter  of  tho 
section ;  thence  south  with  said  middle  line  thirty-nine 
rods,  thence  south  14  degrees,  4">  minutes  west,  eleven 
chains  and  twentv-livc  links  to  the  south  line  of  the 
section  :  thence  west  seventeen  chains  ;  thence  south 
fortv  chains:  thence  south  twelve  chains  and  fifty 
link's.    This  road  was  laid  out  and  surveyed  by  A.  II. 
Mc-ciure  on  the  23d  of  May,  1850. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  officers  elected 
in  the  town  of  Palatine  siuce  the  first  election  of 

18>Wm^r.<.— B.  B.  Lincoln,  1851 ;  Thomas  Brad- 
well.  1852  ;  Harris  Webster.  1853  ;  Thomas  S.  Clark, 
1854  :  I..  I).  Castle,  1855-50 ;  Thomas  S.  (  h.rk  J857; 
M.  S.  Johnson.  1858;  J.  II  Pahlman,  £f9-02; 
M.  L  Pinnev,  1803-05;  J.  H.  Pahlman,  1800- ,0; 
Granville  Peck.  1871-74;  Henry  C  la  erman, 
1S75  77  ;  John  B.  Clay,  1878-80;  M.  C.  Battermau, 
1881  ;  Lvman  Staples,  1882-83 

CM*  -!>•  1851 :  Uttm,er  GnIle>i;  V8?': 

I.  I)  Castle  1853:  D.  B.  Wood,  1854:  John  B.Clay, 
1855-56 '•  S  A.  Shepard,  1857:  John  B.  Clay,  1858 ; 
G  W  Hawks,  1859:  It  S.  Williamson,  1860-61; 
Crawford  Wood.  1862-63:  William  Dixon,  1864 ;  A. 
S  Jackson.  1865;  S.  Burlier.  1866-07 ;  Granv. lie 
Peck  1868  -  F.  J.  Filbert.  180<t-70 ;  George  f .  W  hippie, 
1871:  F.  J.  Filbert.  1873-74;  Dennis  S.  Morgan, 
1875-82  :  John  B.  Clay,  1883. 

.4>,,s,Wx.-Harris  Webster,  1851-52 ;  B  M.  Porter, 
1853 ;  Harris  Webster.  1854-55 ;  L«b«nPn^.l86«; 
Harris  Webster,  1857-6  ;  J.  H  A  lard  1868-,  1 ,  J. 
T  Garrison.  1873-74;  J.  H.  Allard,  1875-83. 

r>/fe,7*r.«.-Sidney  Sutherland,  18*1}  John  Slade, 
1852;  Sidney  Sutherland  1853  54 :  W  dham  Lytle, 
1855;  Harris  Webster.  1856;  D.  B.  Wood,  !8o7 ;  M. 
H  Lytle,  1858-59  ;  B.  A.  Bailey,  I860;  H.  B.  Galpm, 
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18C1 ;  K.  S.  Williamson,  1862  ;  Martin  Svnck,  1S03  ; 
Crawford  Wood,  1864;  It  B.  Foskctt,  1865;  J.  T. 
Sleeper,  1860 ;  A.  Drozkowski.  1867 ;  J.  D.  Dobell, 
1868;  II.  1).  Cadwell,  1869;  William  Daniels,  18*0; 
C.  Ia  Whitcomb,  1871;  II  H.  Pahlmau,  WW;  John 
li  Clay,  1874  ;  Henry  Leurson,  1875 ;  L  1).  Fay.  1876 ; 
Samuel  Filbert.  1877;  II.  11.  l'ablman,  1878 :  Henry 
Frehlberg.  1B?9;  P.  II.  Kroeiieko,  1880-81 ;  William 
Uuuueberg.  1882;  George  Schwitzer,  1883. 

Urtnotrs  of  Ike  /W.— John  Slade,  1851-52;  David 
Boynton,  1853 ;  I.  B.  Edgerton,  1854;  William  Lytic, 
1855;  Urcn  Norton,  1866;  Alvin  llolden.  1867-511; 
A.  S.  Pratt,  I860;  Alviu  llolden,  1861  j  John  Slade, 
1862. 

Commissioner/  of  Hfjliwai/s.—E.  Castle,  \\  illiam  H. 
Cook  and  Laban  Putnam.  1851 ;  Henry  Faust,  Laban 
Putnam  and  William  White.  1853;  Mason  Suther- 
land, llenrv  Fry  and  Laban  Putnam.  1853;  Ezokiel 
Cady,  J.  li.  Krieter  aud  E.  W.  Coboy,  1854 ;  Lyman 
Staples,  Joseph  Smith  aud  E  Castle,  1855;  Joel 
Wood,  Laban  Putnam  and  William  J.  Lytic,  1856; 
J.  S.  Smith,  L  Edgerton. and  E.  G.  Kctchu.ni,  1857; 
Joel  Wood,  L  Edgerton  and  J.  S.  Smith,  1858 ;  I* 
Edgerton  Israel  Smith  and  J.  II.  Krieter,  1859;  L 
Edgertou,  Joseph  Smith  aud  J.  T.  Sleeper,  1860. 
Israel  Smith,  M.  W.  Sanver  aud  T.  S.  Clark,  1861  ; 
Garrett  Elfrink,  1888;  John  Slade,  1863;  John  B. 
Clay.  1864;  J.  T.  Sleeper,  18C5;  Fred  llarmouiug, 
1806;  Lyman  Sta|>lo3, 1867  ;  James  Daniels,  1808;  F. 
Longhont,  186'.);  I  a  man  Staples,  1870;  J.  U.  Berlin, 
1871;  Fred  Longho'rst,  1873;  L.  Staples,  1874  ;  J.  C. 
Berlin,  1875;  James  Daniels,  1870;  Lvman  Staples, 
1877;  J.  II.  Mover,  1878;  James  Dan'ieU,  1879;  L 
Staples,  1880?  J,  II.  Mever,  1881;  C.  II.  Weuta,  1883; 
L  Staples,  1883. 

Justices  of  the  Peace, — Mason  Sutherland,  1851  j 
Thomas  Bradwcll  aud  E.  K.  Whiteonib,  1854;  E.  P. 
Keyos,  1850 ;  Thomas  Bradwcll  aud  Stephen  A.  Shep- 
ard",  1858  to  1863  ;  G.  Elfrink  aud  It.  S.  Williamson, 
186H;  Henry  Schilling  and  W.  H.  Mitchell.  1867; 
Granville  Peck,  1869;  Granville  Peck  and  Henry 
Schirding,  1873  ;  E.  V.  Keyos,  1875  ;  I.  B.  Edgertoil, 
1878;  I.  B.  Edgerton  and  llenrv  Schirding,  1877; 
Henry  Schirding  and  Ijcwis  1*  Elfrink,  1881 ;  J.  J. 
Gothard,  1882 ;  F.  J.  Filbert,  1S83.  ■ 

Conxtabkit. — Sidney  Sutherland  aud  William  White, 
1851;  L  F.  Gnlloy,'  1853  ;  L.  F.  Grilley  and  Israel 
Smith,  18.V1;  William  J.  Lytle  and  William  Norton, 
1857;  Homer  Galpin  and  W  illiam  White.  1858  ;  J.  C. 
Cadv,  1800;  Mvron  C.  Trumbull  and  II.  B.  Galpin, 
1862 ;  W.  H.  Dobell,  1864 ;  I.  B.  Edgerton  and  E. 
French,  I860;  W.  H.  Dobell,  1807;  R.  B.  Foskctt, 
1869;  August  Kreft,  1870  ;  Martin  Swick  aud  August 
Kreft,  187:i;  \ugust  Kreft.  Is75;  Martin  Swick  and 
Fred  Harmoning,  1877;  Henry  Mundhenke,  1880; 
Henry  Muudhcnko  and  Martin  Swick,  1881. 

Trustee*  of  School*,  elected  at  general  elections : — 
George  ('.  W  hipple,  1869;  L  yniau  Staples  and  Israel 
Smith,  1871 ;  George  C.  Whipple,  1b7.»  ;  Lvman  Sta- 
les, 1874  j  Timothy  Dean,  1875 ;  J.  T.  Garrison,  1878 ; 
.  T.  Garrison  for  two  vears  and  P.  H.  Krnenckp  for 
three  years,  1879;  Lvman  Staples  1880;  P.  H. 
Kroeuckc.  1882  ;  Lvman  Staples,  188:t.  The  school 
records  were  burnt  May  10,  1840,  at.  which  time  Lvman 
Staples  was  treasurer  (if  thcschool  fund.  B.  B.  Lincoln 
was  treasurer  from  184S  to  1854  ;  L.  1).  Castle  from 
1854  to  1858;  Walter  Brookin  from  1858  to  1862, 
and  D.  B.  Wood  from  1863  to  the  present  timo.  On 
account  of  tho  burning  of  the  rectrds  the  date  of  tho 
division  of  the  township  into  school  districts  cannot 
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bo  given,  but  at  that  time,  May  10,  1846,  there  vr«re 
three  districts.  No.  1  being  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  township;  No.  2,  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  township,  aud  No.  3  the  north  half.  On 
May  21,  1846,  No.  4  was  organized  by  sotting  oil 
from  Nos.  1  aud  3  Sections  21,  2$  aud  33,  aud  the 
west  half  of  Section  34.  On  October  5.  No.  5  was 
organized  bv  setting  off  from  No.  3,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  township.  In  1850  there  wore  eight 
districts,  and  a  census  taken  that  vear  enumerates  the 
tho  school  children  as  follows;  District  No.  1,  52: 
No.  2,  46 ;  No.  3,  50 ;  No.  4,  34  ;  No.  5,  80 ;  No.  0,  31 ; 
No.  7,  46 ;  No.  8,  70— total  number  of  409,  indicating 
a  population  of  nearly  twelve  hundred.  In  1883  the 
census  gave  the  following  enumeration :  District  No. 
1,  90  j  No.  2,  98 ;  No.  3, 47 ;  No.  4,  61 ;  No,  5.  68 ;  No. 
*6,  486  ;  No.  7,  74 ;  No.  8,  54  ;  No.  9, 33— total  number, 
1,01 1.    The  school  fund  is  now  *1,445. 

The  public  schools  of  this  township  aro  not  vert 
well  attended.  This  is  owing  to  tho  large  proportion 
of  Germans  among  the  people,  the  proportion  being 
OBtiuiated  as  high  as  three-fourths  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Tho  German*  are  mostly  Lutherans,  and  under 
the  influence  of  their  ministers  send  their  children  to 
private  Lutheran  schools  until  they  arrive  at  tho  age 
«f  fourteen,  when  they  are  confirmed,  and  afterward 
permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools  if  they  desire  to 
do  so  and  can  be  sjwired.  But  as  few  children  of  any 
nationality  attend  tho  district  schools  after  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen,  tlw  attendance  upon  them  is  not 
materially  effected  by  the  liberty,  above  mentioned, 
accorded  to  the  Germans. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Cook 
county  may  be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  Palatine,  as  the  center  of  interest  was  within 
the  limits,  thereof.  This  was  the  great  wolf  hunt  of 
1839  (?).  Wolves  were  numerous  and  annoying  at 
that  time,  and  the  jwople  of  tho  northwest  part  of 
Co  )k  County  determined  on  killing  off  as  mauy  of 
(he  n  its  possible.  With  this  end  in  view  a  tract  of 
country  was  surrounded  extending  from  the  Dos- 
plaincs'  River  ou  the  east  to  tho  Fox  River  on  tho  west, 
and  from  Indian  Crock  on  the  north  to  Duuklees 
Grove  on  the  south.  Those  participating  in  tho  hunt 
included  individuals  of  all  ages  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
mostly  if  uot  entirely,  ou  horseback.  The  ter[ltor* 
surrounded  was  gradually  reduced  in  size  aud  the 
wolves  aud  deer  driven  in  upou  a  common  center,  IB 
Plum  Grove,  where  platforms  had  been  erected,  and 
which  were  occupied  bv  those  selected  to  shoot  the 
game  as  it  came  into  the  Grovo.  A  great  many  woKes 
aud  some  doer  were  driven  in,  but  strange  as  it  may 
appear  not  a  single  wolf  was  killed  and  only  one  deer. 
Still  the  result  as  to  the  wolves  was  almost  the  same as  it 
ull  had  lK5on  killed,  for  though  there  were  many  before 
tho  hunt,  there  were  few  or  none  afterward.  «"» 
regard  to  the  deer  the  case  was  different,  they  being 
numerous  both  before  and  afterward. 


VILLAGE  OF  PALATINE. 


This  village  is  located  on  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  twenty-six 
miles  from  Chicago.  The  building  of  ibis  road 
cause  of  the  origin  and  location  of  the  village  at  taw 
place.  The  railroad  reached  here  in  1853,  at  *»«:" 
time  there  woro  about  four  houses  already  orecteo. 
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is  stated  that  Smith  Pratt  built  the  first  house,  bnt  the 
exact  date  is  not  given.  A  Mr.  Faust  built  the  secoud, 
Joel  Wood  the  third  aud  Adolphus  Bennett  the 
fourth.  Iu  1855  a  switch  was  put  in,  t lie  depot  built, 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  started  by  John  Outline.  In 
1856  the  store  of  Elislia  Pratt  wan  moved  from  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  depot  by  Joseph  Slude.  The  goods 
iutlhs  store  were  some  time  afterward  sold  to  the  Roths- 
child Bros.,  und  the  store  rented  to  them.  The  post- 
otlic-0  that  was  finally  located  at  Palatine  was  origi- 
uallvin  Elk  Grove.  'It  was  then  moved  to  tin  house  of 
Mason  Sutherland,  then  to  that  of  Moses  Kliug, 
on  Section  W.».  When  the  dejwt  was  built  at  Pala- 
tine the  post-office  was  moved  there  and  1).  15. 
Wood  made  Postmaster  in  tiie  winter  of  l>55^5i>.  lie 
held  the  office  about  a  year.  Daniel  Mai  tin  was  thou 
appointed  and  held  the  position  from  18."iT  to  1*59. 
L.  J  Keeler  was  thcu  Postmaster  from  18">9  to  1801 ; 
S.  A.  Shopard  from  1861  to  1*60;  I).  B.  Wood  from 
m6ii  to  1875,  and  F.  G,  Robinson  from  1875  to  the 
present  time. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  i860,  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens was  held  to  consult  in  reference  to  incorporating 
the  town  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  StaU.'. 
D.  Newcomb  was  im.de  chairman  aud  K.  S.  Williamson, 
clerk.  It  was  voted  to  proceed  to  incorporate  the 
town  by  thirty-six  votes  for,  to  two  against,  tin-  proposi- 
tion. Another  meeting  was  held  on  April  2,  1800,  in 
Slado  &  Sciiirding's  Hall,  to  further  consider  the  same 
subjoct  Kev.  J." A.  Uallock  was  made  president  of 
the. meeting  aud  R.  S.  Williamson,  clerk.  An  election 
re-ulted  iu  the  casting  of  seventy-three  votes  for  iucor- 
p nation  to  twenty  against.  A  meeting  was  then  held 
on  April  9,  1866,  for  the  election  of  Trustee-.  The  Trus- 
tee! elected  were  Joel  Wood.  Myron  H.  Lytic,  Henry 
Schirding.  Solon  M.  Johnson  "and  F.  ti.  Robinson. 
On  the  23d  of  April  F.  O.  Robinson  and  Solon  M. 
Robinson  were  appointed  a  committee  on  by-laws  and 
ordinances,  and  ou  the  27th  the  Constable's  bond  was 
fixed  at  1100  and  the  Treasurer's  at  *400.  Ordinance 
No  1. describing  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  was  as 
follows:  "  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  14  ;  thence  west  one 
mile  on  Government  line  to  the  northwest  corner  ol 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  15;  thence  south  one 
mile  on  Government  line  to  the  southwest .corner  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  22:  them*  tost  one 
mile  on  Government  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  23 :  theme  north  one  mile 
t  )  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  one  mile  square. ' 
On  the  4*1  of  Mav,  I860.  Isaac  R.  Hale  was  ap- 
pointed Constable  and  George  Van  Valkenbiirg  Treas- 
urer. On  June  1. a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  plat  the  town,  consisting  of  Joel  Wood,  F.  0  Rob- 
inson and  S.  M.  Johnson.  a..d  iu  July  the  plat  was 
surveyed  bv  C.  T.  Broeknian. 

The  Trustees  elected  in  1867  were  Simeon  Barber, 
Benjamin  M.  Porter  Kuban  Putnam.  Israel  Smith  and 
W.  H.  Bubcock  ;  in  1868  thev  were  Israel  Smith, 
Lnhau  Putnam,  Joel  Wood,  Timothy  Dean  and  Henry 
C.  Battcrnian. 

The  town  affairs  were  managed  under  this  incor- 
poration until  1869.  On  the  25th  of  March,  of  this 
vear,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Palatine  was 
approved  by  the  Governor.  Section  3  of  this  act  is  as 
follows:  "That  all  those  tracts  of  land  embraced 
withiu  the  following  boundaries  to  wit:  Commencing 
at  the  center  of  Section  23,  Township  42,  Ranjre  10 
east,  thence  north  to  the  center  of  Section  U,  thence 
west  to  the  center  of  Section  15,  thence  south  to  tho 


center  of  Section  22,  thence  east  to  the  center  of  Sec- 
tion 23  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  aud  the  same 
are  hercbv  declared  to  be  within  the  limits  or  bounda- 
ries of  said  town  of  Palatine."  Section  4  appointed 
Israel  Smith,  Joel  Wood,  Labau  Putnam.  Henry  C. 
Batteruiau  and  Timothy  Dean  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees under  the  act,  and  provided  that  an  election  be 
held  ou  the  third  Monday  of  March,  and  on  that  day 
of  each  vear  thereafter,  for  five  Trustees. 

Under  this  charter  the  following  officers  have  been 
elected : 

Trudttt. — Leban  Putnam,  M.  S.  Johnson,  Israel 
Smith,  William  Richards  and  J.  D.  Dobell,  1869; 
Homer  Hopkins,  Henry  Schirding,  Henry  C.  Batter- 
man.  Kaban  Putnam  and  William  Richards,  1870 ; 
James  Wilson,  Kaban  Putnam,  Henry  Schirding,  \\  ill- 
iam  Richards  aud  Ilenrv  C.  Batterman,  1871;  Kaban 
Putnam,  Henry  C.  Batterman,  Henry  Schirding  and 
II.  H.  Puhlma'u,  1872 ;  Kaban  Putnam,  Henry  Schir- 
ding Heury  Leursou,  II.  H.  Pahlman  and  Henry  C. 
Batiernian,  1873;  Kuban  Putnam,  Henry  C.  Batter- 
man. M.  S.  Johnson,  Fred  Harmoning  and  L  D.  Fay, 
1874;  Kaban  Putmau,  John  Loges.  M.  11  Lytic, 
Israel  Smith  and  M.  S.  Johnson,  1875 :  Israel  Smith, 
M.  Sehaeffcr,  M.  H.  Kvtle,  John  Loges,  and  J.  W. 
Decker,  1876;  John  Images.  M  SehaetTer,  J.  W. 
Decker,  E.  French  and  M.  H.  Kvtle.  1877;  Henry 
Schirding,  II.  II.  Pahlman,  Harris  Webster,  M.  II. 
Kvtle  and  Henry  C.  Batterman.  1878:  J.  EL  Pahl- 
man, Henry  C.  Batterman.  Henry  Schirding,  M.  H. 
Kvtle  and*  K  D.  Fav,  1879;  Ubau  Putnam,  Fred 
Harmoning,  Henry  Schirding,  George  Schwitzer  and 
Henry  ('.  Baltermau,  1880 ;  Henry  C.  Batterman, 
Joseph  Slado  Fred  Harmoning,  Ilenrv  Schirding  and 
Schwitzer,  1881;  Ilenrv  Schirding,  Henry  C.  Bat- 
terman, Joseph  Slado,  Fad  Harmoning  and  George 
Schwitzer,  1882;  Henrv  Schirding,  Henry  0.  Batter- 
man, Joseph  Slado,  Fred  Harmoning  and  George 
Schwitzer,  1883. 

Ckrtt.— Granville  Peck,  1868-70;  F.  J.  Filbert, 
1S71-78;  0.  S.  Cutting,  1879-83. 

Pa/aline  Enterprise.  —  This  pa|*rwas  started  October 
1,  1878,  by  J.  A.  Battinger,  as  a  six-column  folio,  and 
independent  Republican  in  polities.  Iu  1879  it  came 
under  the  eontrH  of  W.  G.  Alden,  who  still  pub- 
lishes aud  edits  the  paper.  It  is  devoted  to  local  as 
well  as  political  affairs.  On  the  1st  of  January, .1880, 
it  was  enlarged  to  a  seven  column  folio.  In  1878  an 
edition  was  started  for  Barringtoii,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued, und  is  devoted  somewhat  more  to  the  >» teres ts 
of  Harrington  than  the  Palatine  edition.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  *1. 25  ]>cr  year. 

tjektoh, — A  school-house  was  erected  just  outside 
tne  present  limits  of  the  town  some  time  previous  to 
its  commencing  to  build  up.  In  1855  or  185(5  it  was 
moved  within  the  corporation.  The  first  teacher after 
the  removal  was  Miss  Kucina  Spring.  School  was 
continued  in  this  building  until  a  new  one.  built  m 

18H0  vat  ready  for  oceupenoy.  In  18G4  this  building 

was  enlarged,  and  during  the  time  occupied  in  its  en- 
largement, the  Masonic  Hall  was  used  for  the  school. 
The  enlarged  school  house  was  occupied  by  the  school 
until  the  present  building  was  erected,  in  1869.  It  is  a 
two-story  frame  building,  with  a  basement,  and  con- 
tains four  school  rooms.  The  school  was  graded 
at  the  time  it  went  into  this  uew  building.  Since  the 
(Trading  of  the  school  the  principals  have  been  B.  JU 
Dod^r  1869-73;  B.  K  Barnaby,  1873-74;  C.  C. 
Dodge  18*4-75;  C.  S.  Cutting,  1875-80;  C.  K.  Bitter, 
one  te  m  *  the  fall  of  1880 ;  Charles  Stickuey,  the 
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of  the  school  year;  W.  D.  Simons,  1W1-88}  A. 
Ko*encrautz,  tho  first  two  terms  of  the  school  year  of 
18S*-83:  W.  D.  Simons,  the  spring  term  of  1883;  C. 
II  '  Austin  commencing  in  tho  full  of  188;)  present 
incumbent  Mr.  Austin's  assistant!  are  \\  alter  nar- 
rower, grammar  department;  Miss  Frances  K.  Swick, 
intermediate  department.,  and  Miss  Lva  Castle,  pri- 
mary department-  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  is  now  about  two  hundred. 

The  MeihodiM  Epi*co/ml  Chnoh  had  its  or.g 
very  early  in  the  historv  of  Palatine.  0.  h.  Hall, 
Methodist  minister,  who  came  up  the  lakes  on  and 
pleached  on  the  "James  Madison"  in  1S30,  preached  in 
a  log  school-house  at  l'luni  QroVS  in  July  of  that  year, 
aiid°con  tinned  to  preach  there  for  some  time,  once  in 
four  weeks,  his  preaching  being  wholly  voluntary,  as 
were  the  contributions  for  his  support.  In  1*1"  a 
Church  organization  was  elici  ted  at  Deer  lirove. 
Religions  services  were  conducted  once  in  two  weeks 
in  alog  school-house  until  1S57,  by  circuit  preachers, 
among  whom  were  the  llev.  John  Nason,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Claddis  and  the  llev.  Henry  Whitehead.  I  it  1*5?, 
when  the  Church  was  moved  to  Palatine,  there  were 
about  liTtv  meinU'rs.  A  frame  church  building  was 
erected,  costing 81,500.  This  Church  is  still  used  by 
tlie  society,  and  the  mciuliership  is  now  about  forty- 
five.  Am  mg  the  ministers  of  this  Church  have  been 
the  Kevs.  T.  C  Olmsted,  A.  H.  Miller,  l/mnanl  Clif- 
ford,  I.uciau  Hawkins.  J.  T.  II anna,  Mr.  I.ee,  Mr. 
Wallace,  H.  M.  Stongh,  .Holmes.  W.  H.  tianiioway  and 
Martin  Thatcher. 

The  Diitnipk  Church  was  organized  at  Palatine 
November  •">,  lsftS,  with  twenty-live  members.  At 
first  they  worshiped  in  a  private  house  and  also  in  the 
school-house.  A  church  building  was  erected  in  1865, 
at  a  cost  of  £2,600,  on  a  lot  donated  to  the  society. 
At  this  time  the  Church  was  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
having  a  membership  of  seventy.  From  this  time  the 
membership  gradually  diminished  by  removals  and 
deaths,  and  in  1870,  ton  society,  being  unable  to  sup- 
port itself,  sold  ita  church  property  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  for  *.J,000.  Since  this 
time  the  few  disciples  who  have  remained  in  Palatine 
have  usually  attended  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
ministers  of  this  Church  were  the  ltev.  L.  J.  Correll, 
by  whose  efforts  the  Church  was  founded,  and  who 
remained  two  years;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  llev. 
J.  P.  Parker,  who  also  remained  two  years. "  The  llev. 
J.  B.  Mullis  then  followed  and  remained  about  three 
years,  and  he  was  succeeded  bv  the  llev  C.  W.  Sher- 
wood, who  remained  about  eighteen  months.  After 
him  the  Church  depended  mainly  on  supplies  until  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

Tlie  Immnuml  Eranytlical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  in  l^G1*,  with  twenty  members.  In  1870 
they  purchased  tho  church  building  erected  by  the 
Disciples.  The  llev.  II.  Uuthjen,  tho  llrst  minister, 
remained  until  1*75.  when  for  a  year  or  so  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  the  llev.  J.  E.  Boeder,  from  Arlington 
Heights,  and  by  the  Rev.  II.  Smith, from  Schaum- 
burg.  The  Rev.  A.  Pohl  became  pastor  in  1*77  and 
remained  until  18S0,  when  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
William  Grocf,  succeeded  him.  The  membership  of 
the  Church  is  now  tiftv. 

St  Four*  United  Bimgehcal  Church  was  organized 
in  1872,  with  fifteen  members,  and  a  church  building 
erected  the  same  year.  The  church,  including  the 
land  bolomring  to  the  society,  cost  $5,000.  The  first 
preacher  was  Rev.  Jacob  Furrer,  who  remained  until 
1873,  when  he  was  sucooodod  bv  the  llev.  C.  Krumm. 


In  1876  ho  was  followed  by  tho  Rev.  William  lioden. 
burg,  and  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Fred,  liiohcl, 
came  in  1882.  The  membership  of  the  Church  is  now 
fifty. 

*  Palatine  Lml'je,  So.  314,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  char- 
tered in  18*11,  with  nine  members.  The  first  officers 
were  P.  C  Lusk,  W.  M. ;  Joseph  Slade,  S.  W. ;  M.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  W. ;  Richard  Filkius,  S.  D. ;  John  II. 
Pahlmau,  Secretary.  Masonic  Hall  was  built  in  1861. 
It  is  a  two-story  building  and  cost  aliout  $1,200.  The 
Lodn-e  is  now  composed  of  fifty-five  members. 

Falatiue  L»<l</c,  J.  U.  O.  F.,  Xo  708,  was  instituted 
April  20,  1882,'  with  five  members.  The  first  olliccrs 
were  I.  M.  Kibber,  N. «!. :  A.  N.  Sheffner,  V.  (1. :  P. 
A.  Boynton,  Secretary  ;  H.  Haase, Treasurer;  F.  Lytle, 
Warden.  The  bulge  now  consists  of  thirty-eight 
members  and  meets  in  a  hall  over  J.  EL  Shielding  & 
Co.'s  store. 

At  the  present  time  Palatine  contains  rive  dry-goods 
stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  drug  stores,  three 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shops,  two  (louring  mills,  one 
asl.eam.thcothera  wind  mill,  the  former  having  a 
planing  mill  and  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  and 
a  population  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  while 
the  population  of  the  whole  township  is  about  two 
thousand. 


PALATINI:  BIOGRAPHICAL 

■  \V.  G.  ALOEN.  attorney  at  law.  was  l>orn  ii.  Boston. Muss., 
in  1.H.V2,  -on  of  William  and  Eliza  Aldcn,  and  was  educated 
in  Boston,  at  the  Boston  Utin  school,  from  which  h*  K™'"' 
nted  in  ItjflU,  taking  B  prize  for  Utin  scholarship.  In  1  <u 
he  twain  the  study  of  law,  attended  lectures  at  the  UMM 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bur  m  18..$.  at  t  nin- 
bridgc.  Mas*.  He  begun  practice  in  Boston  the  same  year. 
In  1*74  he  accented  a  potion  as  teacher  of  Latin  in  in* 
Meadville  Theological  Institute,  where  he  l»k  »  theological 
course.  In  1ST.',  he  went  In  Uconia,  N.  II..  where  he  orae- 
tieed  law  for  two  venrs.  lie  was  marm-d  to  Mabel  r..  l**- 
retire,  daughter  of  Samuel  L.  and  Ann  \.  iJivrn  nee.  I  hey 
have  two  children-Teresa  F...  horn  in  1H78,  ami Uen K 
b»rn  in  1S7U.  In  t«7T  he  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when 
foronevear  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  connec- 
tion with  his  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Aldei.  gave  a  great dea  lot 
time  to  the  studv  of  music  while  in  Boston,  lie  studied  w 
pipe  organ  with' Eugene  Thayer  at  the  Boston  t  ™*r2*™J. 
of  Mu-ir,  and  ofterward  U-eaine  organist  at  the  V'1^'™ 
Congregational  Church,  in  Cincinnati,  OlttV,  it  havync  one ^  >i 
the  largest  and  finest  organs  in  the  West.  In  'f  '**  ^14"'' 
to  Chicago  and.  as  before,  combined  real  estate  with  t'Cjprac 
lice  o!  In-v.  In  !H7»  he  removed  to  Palatine  and  P™™*'1 
the  Palatine  Enterpi  i-e,  which  he  has  ^."T^A'rt™ 
nectlon  v-th  his  law  practice.  He  was  e  eeted  Just . ice  of  the 
IVm-e  in  ISSl.and  is  an  ac'.ive  Republican  m  politics,  in 
is7.-,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Ramp-lure  bt  .te  t  01^"  ^ 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  (  hunt,.  W«« 
Masonic  fraternity,  A.  K.  &  A.  M..  of  which  he  »»  ™" 
Master.  He  is  alsoa  member  of  the  St.  Bernard  (  ommanUin. 
No.  S5.01  Chicago,  Knights  Templar.  . 

C.  H.  Al'STIN,  teacher,  was  born  in  J^erson.  I ** 
Coantv,  III .  in  1R0O.  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Austin. 
WMftiueated  at  Valparaiso.  Ind..  at  the  normal  school  m 
commenced  teaching  in  1878  »t  Vernon.  Uke  loun >.  **« 
he  taught  for  three  winters,  and  afterward  one  term  at 
wood.  It,  18HU  he  w14s  employed  as  principal  of  tie  U,^ 
s-hool  at  Bjirringlon.  which  petition  he  held  forthre-  years. 
In  the  fall  of  he  accepted  the  position  of  1'"'" 

the  high  school  at  Palatine.   The  school  contains  2W  st"»' 
nrsand  four  teachers.    Mr.  Austin  is  reading .I***1**, 
he  has  while  not  employed  with  his  duties  1 
ing  to  take  a  law  course.  &■ 
UEXUV  ('.  BATTEKM ANN.  01  the  firm  of  Alwhn*n_ * 
Co.,  proprietors  nf  iUx  and  feed  mill,  and  sash.  /J"',"?! 
blind'  fnctorv.  was  Btm  to  Germany  in  1S27.  son     J'111"  "r 
and  Mariah  Battermann.    He  came  to  America Mn  1»*  • 
one  vear  spent  in  N'ew  York  Citv  he  came  to  Chlcagoan  1^ 
gaged  in  the  grocery  business,  which  he  followed  until  1»<*>. 
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when  he  remoTc.1  to  Palatini  and  engaged  in  the  Intnl..  r  and 
grain  trade,  in  company  with  Josciih  S.ude.  lb-  continued  in 
that  bu*ine»*  for  sixteen  yean.  In  1*78  he  built  a  flax  and 
feed  mill,  lHixll7  bit,  which  he  rented  until  !**•>.  \thga  he 
sold  hi*  lumUT  and  (.'rain  business,  ami  hut  since  oiierutcd  hi* 
mill  property  under  the  firm  name  of  Abeliuan  ii  Co.  The  mills 
are  located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  He  own*  a  largp  amount  of 
residence  and  business  pmpcrty  in  the  village.  Mr.  Itnticrina'iu 
married,  in  18.13,  Mis*  Sophia  S.  hu.  r.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  are  now  living — Louiae,  Bertha,  lii-nry  and 
Augusta.  Mr*  Raltcrmann  died  in  I*;.'.  He  was  married  in 
1877  to  Mm.  Dralle.  Mr.  Battermatiti  was  Cou-  tv  Su|iervi-or 
four  year*,  and  for  fifteen  year*  he  has  been  •  nielnlxT  of  the 
corporation  Board  of  Tru-tit  *,  and  win  one  of  the  charter 
tuemtier*  on  the  organization  of  the  village.  Hi-  is  Demo- 
cratic in  politic*,  and  ha.*  ever  DMA  jui  active  Bfbef  of  that 
party.  He  is  a  tnemlier  of  the  Lutheran  f'hun-h  and  of  the 
Masonic  fratcniilv,  A.  F.  &.  A.  M..  and  Past  Master  of  Lodge 
No  3t4. 

A.  J.  HENNETT.  carpenter,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1*2«,  r.>n 
of  Robert  and  Sarah  Itcunett.  lie  came  to  Palatine  in  1H|T. 
He  engaged  in  farming  for  five  vears.  and  then  followed  his 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter  and  Imilder.  He  was 
connected  with  the  10th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  during 
the  war.  was  wounded  at  the  bait  c  of  ( 'hapliu  Hills  and  wa« 
lai  l  up  for  three  months.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Pal- 
atine He  was  steward  with  Captain  Cherry  on  the  "Minnie 
William*,"'  running  on  the  lake-,  one  summer,  and  one  season 
on  the  "Sparta."  lie  i-  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. A.  K.  A:  A.  M..  I/xlgo  314. 

(iliOVK  HKNN'KTT.  tar  r.  wa*  1-orn  in  Nelson.  Ohio,  |„ 

son  of  Knliert  a*id  Sallv  Bennett,  lie  caiue  to  Cook 
County,  III.,  in  1837,  and  local. *l  in  Palatine  Township,  on  a 
farm.  He  wits  engaged  for  one  year  on  the  canal  and  one  at 
the  lead  mines  at  tia'ena  In  1*42  he  settled  on  In-  farm, 
which  was  in  Sections  II  and  2.  Township  42.  Uange  lit.  where 
he  re  ided  until  1878,  when  he  moved  to  Palatine,  lie  own- a 
residence  on  Itenton  Street,  and  still  keeps  hi-  farm,  which  he 
lent*.  He  was  married  in  1844  to  Mis*  Hannah  McKee, 
daughter  of  Austin  and  Lvdia  McKee.  They  have  had  four 
children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living- Albert.  Austiu  and 
IVIia.  He  has  been  Constable  and  held  various  other  town 
ulliiy  -. 

M.  D.  BROWN,  attorney  at  law.  was  bom  in  Anpletoti. 
Waldo  Co.,  Maine,  in  1*211,  son  of  Itenjamin  and  DeUirah 
Brown.  He  was  educated  at  Watervillc.  Maine,  and  at 
Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  lST,:t.  Ilethen 
taught  school  for  two  years  at  Randolph.  Vt..  during  which  time 
hc^rcad  law  what  time  he  hail  apart  from  his  school  duties.  In 
1*-V>  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  t<>  the  liar  ill  the 
fall  of  the  same  year.  lie  immediately  began  practice,  and 
has  followed  it  exclusively  from  that  tune.  Hi*  office  is  at 
»i!t  Dearlhirn  Street.  U<  »»m  23,  I ii  1*81  he  liought  a  tine  resi- 
dence, with  eight  and  om-half  acres  of  land,  in  the  village  of 
Palatine,  where  he  now  reside*.  He  i*  engaged  in  jgrape 
culture.  He  was  married  in  I*-17  to  Miss  Henrietta  W  hite. 
daughter  of  I).  N.  ami  Diana  While.  Mr.  White  wa*  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  Thev  had  live 
children,  two  ,if  whom  are  now  living— Klla  M.  Stiles,  |«,rn  in 
September,  18.V*,  and  Arthur  1...  born  in  July,  1807.  Mr*. 
Brow,,  died  in  Jul..  1*;*.  lie  was  married  January  20, 
1*80.  io  Miss  Alice  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Jane 
"ill-ox.  Thev  have  one  chil.l.  Milton  l>..  born  Septetnlier  30, 
1880.  He  is  an  attendant  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
°f  which  Mr*.  Brown  is  a  member. 

I..  C.  lU'UKITT,  of  the  firm  of  Burkitt  Brother*,  hard- 
ware merchant*  and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  was 
liorn  in  Wheeling.  Cook  Co..  111.,  in  18-17.  son  of  Richard  and 
Mary  A.  Burkitt.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  ax  tinsmith. 
In  1*711  he  established  his  hardware  biisin.-s,  ttt  Palatine.  In 
June.  18*0.  he  formed  a  partnership  with  hi*  brother,  J..  W 
Burkitt.  who  was  a  jeweler  by  trade,  and  in  1**1  they  opened 
a  store  at  Arlington  Height*,  which  is  managed  by  J.  W. 
and  the  one  at  Palatine  by  I,.  ('.  Burkitt.  They  carry  a  full 
line  of  hardware.  <tove*  and  tinware,  and  also  a  full  stock  of 
jewelry  goods.  Their  business  has  increased  from  8-1.000  the 
first  year  to  fciil.iHKI  the  last  year.  His  location  in  Palatine  is 
on  Brockwav  Street,  one  door  south  of  the  post-office,  lie 
was  married 'in  1880  to  Miss  Ida  A.  Cole,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Cordelia  Cole.  He  is  a  member  of  the  1.  O.  I ).  1-'.,  and  of 
the  (rood  Templars. 
K.  II.  CLAY,  farmer,  was  bom  in  Canterbury,  County  Kent. 

England,  in  1830,  s  if  William  and  Elizabeth  Clav.  lie 

came  to  America  wit  h  his  parent*  in  infancy.    Thev  located 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Jf.,  where  they  remained  t  wo  year*.  They 
then  removed  to  Chitago,  where  they  remained  six  months, 
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then  located  on  a  farm  one-half  mile  north  of  Wheeling. 
In  1*47  they  removed  to  Deer  llmvt,  Palatine  Township, 
when-  they  resided  un.il  the  death  of  hi*  father,  which 
occurred  in  18-14.  (in  uttaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in 
farming,  locutiiigon  Section  lfl.  Township  42,  Range  10, 
where  he  lived  until  18*2,  Selling  his  farm,  he  moved  to  the 
village  of  Palatine,    lie  i*  interested  in  the  job  printing 

house  ..f  C.  llanchett  i.  Co..  140  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  of 
which  hi*  son.  M.  .1.  Clay,  is  a  tnemlier.  He  was  married  in 
WW  to  Mitt  Ama  Owen,  daughter  of  James  and  Catharine 
Owen.  They  have  two  children— Merlon  -I..  Imm  in  1802, 
and  Irving  <»..  Isirn  in  !*>;«.  While  a  bov,  living  with  his 
parent*  in  Wheeling  Township,  he  one  day  wa*  playing 
with  the  neighbors'  children,  when  they  were  surprised  at 
seeing  a  liand  of  ."><Hl  or  taw  Indians  approaching.  Being 
frightened  they  ran  to  the  body  of  a  log  school-house  that 
wa*  in  process  of  construction.  The  Indians,  perceiving 
their  fright,  increased  it  by  surrounding  the  building  and 
placing  their  gun*  through  the  crack*  between  the  log*,  but 
aft.  r  thoroughly  frightening  the  children,  withdrew  with- 
out further  molestation. 

J.  B.  CI. AY.  carpenter,  wa*  Imrn  in  f  niintv  of  Kent.  Can- 
terbury. England,  in  1888,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Clav. 
II.- .  nine  to  America  with  hi*  parents  in  1*30,  and  located 
near  Syracuse,  where  they  resided  two  year*.  They  then 
removed  to  I'tica.  where  they  remained  one  year.  In  1*34 
they  removed  to  Chicago.  In  the  following  season  hi*  father 
located  on  a  farm  in  Wheeling  Township,  one-half  mile  from 
the  i  llugi  t  'A  li.-i-ling  U  the  I  inn  .f  locating,  then  m 
not  a  hou«e  wit  hin  three  miles.  In  l*4»i  he  sold  hi*  farm  and 
moved  t..  P.  cr  drove.  Palatine  Township,  where  he  remained 
during  life.  In  April.  184.1.  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
nought  some  land  of  the  (iovernment.  in  Section  18,  Town- 
ship 42,  Range  III.  in  Palatine  Township,  where  he  lived  until 
hi*  removal  to  tin-  village  of  Palatine,  lie  was  married  in 
1039  to  Miss  Ijnira  I..  Campbell.  They  had  one  child,  Lin- 
nie.  Mrs.  Clay  died  in  l*-»*.  He  was  married  in  18(511  to 
Mi--  Clara  II.  Martin,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Abigail 
Martin.  They  have  one  child,  Cassiu*  M.  He  ha*  lieen 
Supervisor,  Collector,  and  Commissioner  of  Highways,  and  is 
now  Town  Cl^rk.  The  lirst  and  only  brick  house  in  Chicago, 
in  1N(4.  when  Mr.  Clay  i  nine  there,  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  Lake  Si  n  et,  between  Franklin  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  wad  a  two-story  building  on  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  South  Water  street.*.  The  lower  part  wa* 
used  for  a  Baptist  Church,  and  the  upper  part  for  a  school, 
where  Mr.  Clay  attended  in  the  summer  of  18H4. 

C.  S  (TTT1NG.  attorney  at  law,  wa*  born  in  High- 
gate.  Franklin  I  'o.,  Vt..  in  18.14,  son  of  Charles  A.  and  Laura  E, 
Cutting.  lie  wn<  e<|iicatei|  in  Hastings,  Minn.,  and  at 
Williinette  I'niversity.  at  Salem,  Oregon.  He  then  engaged 
as  a**ociate  editor  upon  the  Cedar  Kapiils  Times,  remaining 
in  that  eonneclion  for  one  and  one-half  years,  when  he 
accepted  the  |  n  -f  priu  i|  t.  d  the  h  g'l  »«.•!•..» •',  wlm-li 
position  he  held  for  11m-  years,  during  whictt  time  he  wa* 
,v  i  ling  law  in  ill.  oftii  p  i  I  .1  I  Ki  ii  ki  rbi  ■  ker.  Hi  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  t87'J.  In  the  fall  of  I88X)  he  com- 
menced  hi*  practice,  in  the  employ  of  Judge  H  S.  William- 
son. After  two  months,  he  formed  Bjiartiiership  w  ith  A.  N. 
Tagi-rt.  where  he  still  remains.  Their  office  is  No.  182 
Wa-hingtoii  Stn'et,  Booms  20  and  30,  Chicago.  Their  prac- 
tice is  civil  law.  Hi*  residence  is  on  Plum  (5 rove  Avenue, 
lb-  wa*  married  in  l*7ti  to  Miss  Anna  Lytic,  daughter  of 
Mvron  II.  an!  AnnnO.  Lvtle,.  They  have  one  child.  Robert 
Mi.  born  in  1**2.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  a 
Gonil  Templar. 

F.  J.  FILBERT,  tax  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  and  Belt  Line  Railroad  Company,  was 
born  in  Buffalo.  N.  V-,  in  184o,  son  of  Jacob  P.  and 
Catharine  Filbert.  In  184B  he  came  with  hi*  parent*  to 
Chicago,  who  subsequently  located  on  a  farm  at  Wheeling, 
but  after  the  experiment  of  farming  one  year,  his  father 
sold  tie-  farm  ami  followed  hi*  trade,  shoe-making,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
veur*  Mr.  FilU  rt  enlisted  in  18<I2,  in  Company  E,  113th 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  lie  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Arkansas  Post,  siege  and  capture  of  \  icksburg,  and 
Jackson.  Miss.  He  was  disabled,  at  the  siego  of  \  icksburg 
in  the  left  leg.  Entering  the  service  a*  private,  he  was 
promoted  to  Corporal,  and  subsequently  to  First  Lieutenant. 
He  wa*  mustered  out  in  18(1.1.  Returned  to  Palatine,  he 
en"»ged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  about  ten  years. 
II  "established  the  first  drug  store  in  Palatine,  in  1887.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has 
held  the  varioii*  town  offices.  He  i*  Justice  cf  the  Peace 
uud  notary  public.     For  five  years  ho  was  Deputy  Clerk 
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of  Cook  County,  and  two  years  Deputy  Sheriff.  From 
January  1,  1HN3,  to  August  <if  the  same  year  he  was 
Clerk  of  the  entry  and  warehouse  department  of  the  United 
Stales  Custom  House,  which  position  lie  resigned  to  accept 
his  present  responsible  one  with  tin-  railroad  company,  He 
WM  married  in  1804  to  Miss  Eva  Kraas,  They  had  one  child, 
William  J.,  born  in  1800.  Mr*.  Filbert  died  in  1875.  He  was 
again  married,  in  187S,  to  Mi**  Susan  Decker.  They  have 
two  children.  Lillian,  born  in  1S?0,  and  Addie,  born  in  IH82. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Masuuic  fraternity,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  a  Royal  Arch  Mason:  also  a  number 01  the  St.  Bernard 
Commander}',  No.  35.  11c  is  Past  Master  of  Palatine  Lodge, 
Xo.314,alsoa  metnberof  the  G.  A.H.  Post.  No.  28,  and  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Veteran  Club,  and  Secretary  of  the  Rcpub- 
lican  Central  Committee  of  Cook  County. 

10.  FRENCH,  carriage-maker,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Ben- 
nington Co..  Vl,  in  1824.  son  of  Jeremiah  and  I  .aura  French, 
lie  moved  to  Ohio  in  l*WS  and  to  Cook  County,  111.,  in 
1815.  He  located  in  Chicago  and  carried  on  the  carriage  man- 
ufactory for  five  years,  locating  on  Randolph  Street,  between 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Market.  Street.  In  1850  he  moved  to  Klk Grove 
Township,  where  he-  remained  for  twelve  years.  In  1NI12  he 
moved  to  Palatine,  where  he  owns  a  blacksmith  and  carriage 
shop,  a  residence  and  one  ucre  of  ground  on  Ben  ton  Street. 
He  was  married  in  1S4H  to  Miss  Sophia  Heard,  daughter  of 
Martin  and  Mary  A.  Heard.  They  have  two  children — Eliza- 
beth  and  Martin  J.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Good  Templar-. 
He  has  been  a  Trustee'  of  Palatine  for  three  years  and  school 
dllWtlC  for  five  years.  Mr.  French  learned  his  trade  in  t'li  ve- 
land,  Ohio,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  live  years, 
since  which  time  he  had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  it  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking  business. 

J.  T.  GARRISON.  P.O.  Klgin.  was  born  in  Tompkins 
County,  N.  V.,  win  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  damson.  In 
early  life  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.  In  1*57 
he  came  to  Illinois  and  located  in  Vernon,  Lake  County, 
where  he  remained  for  about  eleven  year.-.  In  18153  and  lNel 
he  was  In  Chicago,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, removing  in  1*08  to  Palatine,  on  a  farm  in  Section 
10,  containing  155  acres.  In  1«73  !„■  sold  his  farm  and  moved 
to  Palatine  Village,  and  cngngi-d  in  the  grain  business  until 
1H81.  and  now  owns  the  grain  elevator  occupied  bv  M.  11. 
Lytic  k  Co.  The  elevator  ha*  a  capacity  of  20IHKI  bushels. 
He  was  Assessor  of  Palatine  in  1872  a  ml '1878,  and  trustee  ol 
the  school  fund  for  about  six  years.  He  was  Commissioner  jn 
Lake  County  for  seven  year-,  and  has  held  various  other  town 
offices.  In  he  came  to  Klgin,  mid  has  been  since  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business,  and  then'  owns  property,  lie  was 
married  in  IkTiO  to  Miss  Lanah  Gardner,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Hannah  Gardner:  thev  have  three  children— Sarah  A., 
Charles  and  l,ewis  It.  They  were  member)  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptist  Church,  but  then-  Iwing  no  Chur.-h  r.r  that  denomina- 
tion where  they  now  reside,  thev  attend  the  Congregational 
Church. 

REV.  WILLIAM  GRAEF.  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Palatine,  was  born  in  Herman v  in  1*45.  son  of  George  ami 
Elizabeth  Groef.  He  wits  educated  at  Basel,  Switzerland.  He 
came  to  America  in  1H71  and  located  in  Te\us,  and  was 
ordained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  schools  of  that 
State  He  began  preaching  in  1H7I.  After  eight  tears  spent, 
in  the  service  in  Texits,  he  returned  to  Louisiana'. 'where  he 
preached  one  year.  In  1H8H  he  came  to  Palatine  and  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  Church  «t  that  place.  His 
charge  now  consists  of  seventy  families,  which  comprise  340 
members.  His  Church  was  organized  in  1H71.  then  containing 
twelve  families.  He  was  married  in  1H72  to  Miss  Augusta 
Swartz.  They  have  five  children— Kmanuel,  Willie,  Clara. 
Anna  and  Augusta. 

It.  J.  HIPWKLL,  commercial  traveler,  wits  born  in  Jolict, 
VJ  ill  Co.,  III.,  m  1N43.  son  of  John  W.  and  Mariah  C.  Hipwell. 
His  parents  moved  to  Chicago  in  1845.  His  father  was  a  sol- 
dier through  the  Mexican  \\  ar,  being  killed  about  the  close  of 
the  war.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
began  an  apprenticeship  in  the  harness-making  business.  In 
*»  enlisted  in  Company  I,  17th  Illinois  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Beverage.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  hut  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  Regimental  Saddler,  at  JctTcrson.  Mo. 
In  1804  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  a  militarv  school,  under 
General  Taggart,  which  was  to  fit  officers  for  the  command 
of  United States  cavalry  troops  by  ft  thirty  davs-  practice  At 
the  end  of  the  time  he  went  to  Washington  and  was  examined 
by  General  Silas  W.  Casey,  and  was  cni.missioncd  Second 
Lieutenant,  after  which  he  joined  his  regiment  at  Benton  Mo. 
e  wits  then  engaged  in  active  service  in  Missouri,  during 
I  leasantons  campaign  against.  General  Prue.  which 
l  in  driving  the  latter  out  of  the  State.    On  his  return  to 


Raleigh  he  found  his  commission  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
21ith  Regiment  Illinois  United  States  Cavalry  Troops  awaiting 
him.  He  participated  in  the  engagement  of  Petersburg;  h.is 
regiment  was  the  second  to  enter  that  city  after  itsevaeuntioo  by 
Geiterul  Lee.  After  that  engagement  be  was  placed  in  command 
Of  his  company  and  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  regiment  embarked  on  the  "William  Kennedy,"  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  for  Texas.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Rio  Grande  River  and  marched  150  miles  up  the  river  and  went 
into  camp  at  Kinggold.  They  remained  tnere  until  October, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  Springfield,  III.,  and  mustered  out. 
After  the  war  he  located  at  VV auconda,  Lake  County,  and  cd- 
gaged  in  business  with  his  brother  for  one  year,  where  lie  whs 
married  t«  Miss  Laura  French,  daughter  of  E.  B.  and  M.  L. 
French.  They  have  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  now 
living — E.  Bracket!,  John  W.  and  Myrtle  L.;  Bertie  died  in 
1H73.  ami  Myron  in  1870.  After  one  year  spent  in  Waueonds, 
he  returned  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  the  bread  and  cracker 
business,  which  he  followed  for  twelve  years;  lie  then  engaged  «s 
salesman  for  a  clothing  house,  which  occupation  he  still  fol- 
lows. He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A  F.S  A. 
M„  National  Lodge,  No.  500.  He  owns  a  residence  and  three 
and  one-half  acres  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Benton  and  ft  owl 
streets. 

E.  B.  HOOPS,  importer  and  jobber,  of  the  firm  of  John 
W.  U.ietz.  170  Madison  Street,  retail  store,  City  of  PariN 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  was  born  in  Jackson. 
Mich.,  in  1847.  son  of  Joseph  and  Anna  Hoops.  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  1800  and  entered  the  employ  of  Field.  Palroeri 
Ijciier,  as  salesman,  about  1807,  in  the  retail  department, 
remaining  with  them  about  nine  years,  after  which  he  spent 
me  yi  ii  in  Colorado,  when  he  returned  and  -ntv-rci  y» 
employ  of  Charles  Gossage  for  one  year,  then  entering 
the  firm  of  J.  W,  Qootl  &  Co.  He  wits  married  in  IMS 
to  Miss  Mary  L.  Comford.  They  have  hod  five  children, 
two  an- now  living— Francis  B.,  bom  in  1874.  and  AUie  M., 
born  in  1878.    Mrs.  Hoops  Hies]  in  March,  1881. 

S.  K.  HI' LETT,  jl  !>.,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  m 
Windsor  County.  Vt..  in  1853.  son  of  E.  II.  and  M.  J.  llulett. 
He  was  educated  at  Whciiton  College  and  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  iu  1870.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Chicago  in  the  same 
ycur.  In  1877  lie  located  »t  Palatine.  He  has  built  «r ,n 
extensive  practice,  which  extends  over  a  radius  of  fifteen  to 
twentv  mile*.  He  was  married  in  1*77  In  Miss  Ella  E. 
Wilson,  daughter  of  Thomas  F.  and  Adelia  Wilson.  He  is  » 
member  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  » 
Knight  Templar.  He  owns  n  fine  resilience  on  the  corner  or 
Plumgrove  Avenue  and  Slade  Street.    HisofTice  is  at  his  bouse. 

W.  1.  lll'NT.  commercial  traveler,  was  born  in  Jerfersm 
County,  N.  V.,  in  1*42,  son  of  Horatio  N.  and  Elm  Bunt 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1850.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  entered 
the  army,  enlisting  in  Company  L,  14th  Illinois  Cavalry,  and 
participated  in  the  engagement  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  noil 
a  succession  of  the  battles  on  the  Stoneinan's  raid,  and  other 
engagements  of  his  command.  11c  was  taken  prisoner  with 
his  command,  and  was  held  for  seven  months  at  Arjtlcrsefl- 
ville,  Ha.,  Charlottesville,  and  Florence,  S.  C.  He  was 
wounded  at  Cmnla-rland  Gap.  by  shell.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  and  was  promoted  to  Commissary  Sergeant,  wincn 
position  he  held  until  he  was  mustered  out.  at  the  close  ol 
the  war.  He  wits  appointed  Postmaster  of  Tyler.  Smith  to- 
Tex.  After  two  years  be  returned  to  Chicago  juid  engugeu 
in  the  furniture  business  for  five  vcars.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Kansas,  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  for  three  years, 
in  IMSil  l„,  returned  I  .  Chicago  and  engaged  it  his  *  if* 
tion,  that  of  n  commercial  traveler.  lie  wits  m«rieii  hi 
INOu  t„  y[n-  A|,w  Comford,  daughter  of  John  and r.M» 
Norria.  Mr.  Hunt  owns  a  fine  brick  residence,  .8x40  reel, 
two  stories.  wit.h  one  and  one-half  acres  of  ground,  on  I  hicago 
Avenue.  . 

M.  S.  JOHNSON  was  teim  in  Bennington  County,  M-.m 
1803.  son  ol  Lvman  and  Dorcas  Johnson.    In  1821  he  mown 
from  Vermont"  to  Steuben  Countv.  N.  V„  and  subsequently 
Yates  Countv,  where  he' engaged  as  a  carpenter  tna 


went  to  i  aies  voumv,  wnere  ne  eu^ageo      »  , 
builder  until  1844.    Coming  to  Cook  County.  %  J»  """5 
on  a  farm  in  Palatine  Township,  where  he  resided  till  ltwi,  «o» 
built  for  himself  n  fine  residence  in  the  village,  'here  he  now 
resides.    He  was  married,  July  6.  1*28.  to  Wealthy  "  •  " 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  Willey,  in  Graf  ten.  y- 
Thev  have  hail  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  h™* 
Willis  V.  and  Jay  Johnson.    He  is  a  member  of  H,e  Mosordc 
fraternity.  A.  F.  &  A.M..  and  a  Royal  Areh  Mason.   H*  «* 
Supervisor  of  Cook  County  for  two.terms,  and  has  ricni  «■ 
ous  town  offices,    lie  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  nr 
four  years,  and  deputy  Postmaster  of  Wiekliff  for  four  years. 
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J  A  MRS  E.  MORRIS,  fanner.  P.  0.  Palatine.  was  born  in 
Washington  County.  X.  Y..  in  IsSn.  son  of  ti.orgc  and  Eliza- 
beth Morrui.  He  came  to  Cook  t'ountv  in  IH4-V  «nil  sih nt 
three  year*  in  various  emj»lfi_vitn-tit«.  In  }h|s  |„.  located  on  his 
present  farm,  which  loiiiains  |:J0  acre*.  He  whs  married  in 
1847  t<i  Miss  SaraliS.  Beebe,  daughter  of  liidcon  ami  l.vdia 
Beebe; they  hare  ha<l  six  children,  live  now  li ving-. tames*  M., 
Cimn  A..  Sarah  S.,  Jennie  A.  and  <  harlcs  B.  lie  has  la-en 
two  venrs  school  trustee  of  Palatine. 

E.  'W.  ol.ruTT.  dentist,  was  (K.rn  in  Albion,  Orleans  Co.  w 
X. \.,  in  1*4S.  son  of  [.141111111  P.  and  .Mary  K.  oleoK,  He 
came  to  Chicago  in  1*71.  where  he  commenced  the  study  of 
dentistry  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Marsh.  He  remained  with  him 'two 
years.  In  1871-72  he  took  two  eour-cs  of  lectures  at  Rush  M.sl- 
teal  College,  of  Chicago.  In  ItCt  he  commenced  practice  in 
Wauconda,  Ijike  I  ....  III.    In  l«77  he  located  at  Palatine. 

offl<  e  is  on  Broi  kwa>  Sn  et  over  Schird  ing's  store.  He 
has  a  large  practu*.  His  bttaineae  lias  increased  from  the 
first.    He  was  married  in  to  Miss  Alice  Ca.lv,  daughter 

of  J.  C.  and  l.am-ra  ( 'ml;  ;  they  have  two  children— Mabel  born 
in  August,  and  Ham  I.'.,  in  April.  Ii?7.  lie  i-  a  num- 
ber of  the  A.  P.  A  A.  M.    lie  owns  a  residence  in  Palatine, 

LA  BAN'  Pl'TN  A  M.farmer  and  gardener,  was  born  in  Windsor 
County.  Vt.,  in  18ms.  son  of  Reuben  and  Kletior  Pulnam.  He 
came  to  Illinois  in  lHJil.  and  located  on  a  farm  thrive  miles  from 
Palatine.  For  the  first  two  year*  he  was  employed  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  cunal  after  which  he  engaged  in  farming  for 
seventeen  years.  He  then  rented  his  farm  and  engaged  in 
lumbering  in  Michigan. which  he  followed  for  eight  years,  then 
returned  to  Palatine.  lb- owns  a  residence  and  two acre*  of 
land  in  the  village,  and  also  rents  thirteen  acres  in  the  corpo- 
ration, which  he  lias  in  crop,  mostly  vegetable*.  He  keeps  a 
boarding-house,  which  he  has  run  for  eighteen  year-,  lie  was 
married  in  I8X1  to  Miss  Klvira  A.  .loin-,  daughter  of  llolj.  v 
ami  Betsey  .loin  s.  They  had  one  child  deceased.  Mr.  Putnam 
has  held  the  nfliee  of  Asvssir,  Constable,  and  Commissioner  of 
Highway*,  and  for  seven  year-  has  lieen  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Corporation  Trusties,  and  for  liw  vears  was  chairman  of 
the  board. 

F,  (J.  ROBINSON,  merchant  ami  Postmaster,  was  horn  in 
Kutland  County,  Vt.,  in  Isstli.  son  of  Nathaniel  and  liueliacl 
Kobinsoii.  He  came  t.>  Palatine  in  I8I1.I.  and  ••ngagi  d  ill  the 
mercantile  business  in  company  with  Richard  Turner.  The 
firm  was  continued  for  live  years,  when  he  Wight  t In-  interest; 
of  Mr.  Turner,  and  has  since  carried  on  tin-  business  aim:-,  lie 
baa  a  large  stock  of  goods,  consisting  of  ui-igs,  dry  t,»x»ls. 
groceries,  hardware,  tinware,  hots  and  ca|>s,  hoots  and  shis's, 
furniture  and  undertakers' good*.  His  business  is  kjrated  at 
Nos.  I  and  :t  Hrockway  Strict.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
in  l*7'>.  He  is  a  memU-r  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  A.  F.  A; 
A.  M.,  and  is  an  active  member  of  th>-  Republican  party,  lie 
was  married  in  i>*<;ii  to  JJhw  Nellie  Turner,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard and  Sarah  Turner.  They  have  one  child,  born  in  1*<S7. 
Mrs  Robinson  died  in  1*71.  lie  was  married  in  1*74  to  Miss 
Melissa  Key«.  daughter  of  X.  P.  and  Cordelia  Keys,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Palatine.  Mrs.  Robinson  died 
i '■'  1874. 

HENRY  SCHIUIHXO,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  horn  in 

Germany  in  1*24.  s  f  J.  H.  ami  Catherine  Sehirding.  He 

came  to  America  in  1  ss-t 7  with  his  |>areiits,  who  located  in 
Chicago  for  two  vears.  In  IXill  thev  removed  to  Schaumhurg. 
Cook  Co  uiity,  locating  on  a  farm,  when-  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  still  lives,  ninety  years  of  age.  I  hi  attain- 
ing his  majority,  Mr.  St  hinling  engaged  in  farming,  on  Section 
21,  Township  42.  Itange  1U.  where  he  resided  until  |M*4  when 
he  removed  to  Palatine,  lie  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
at  th.-  first  election  held  at  the  organization  of  the  township, 
in  is"ii,  ami  has  held  that  office  for  thirty-two  oonaeoutive 
vears.  lie  is  chairman  of  the  U- ■an!  of  Trustees  of  Palatine, 
having  held  that  position  for  ten  vears.  He  was  married  in 
1*47  to  Mis,  Rebecca  Slade,  daughter  of  John  and  Betsey 
Slade.  They  have  had  six  children,  three  of  w  hom  are  now 
living— John  II.,  Mary  .1.  and  Sarah.  Mrs.  Sehirdtng  died  in 
1*«>7.  He  was  married  in  imw  to  Miss  Henrietta  Mat  thai, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Sophia  Matthei.  Thev  have  had  four 
children,  three  now  living— William,  Tillie  and  Alma,  lie  is 
a  member  of  the  Union  Evangelical  Church,  and  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  For  thirty-five  years  ho 
w«-s  an  auctioneer  of  farm  stock,  and  for  twelve  vears  was 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Marked  success  has 
attended  his  hu*ini-ss  efforts,  having  accumulated  a  large 
property,  which  he  now  enjovs. 

.  J.  H.  SCHIERDIXU,  men  ham.  was  born  in  Sehaumburg 
1111X51  son  of  Henry  Schierding.  On  attaining  his  nmjority 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Palatine,  at  first 
located  on  the  comer  of  Brockwav  unci  Slade  streets,  where 


he  remained  for  six  years.  In  1880  he  sold  his  business  and 
built  a  store.  2'ix.K)  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Wilson  ami  Slade 
streets,  where  hi-  is  now  located,  carrying  a  full  line  of  fan. 
eral  merchandise.  His  business  has  increased  about  twenty- 
Bee  per  cent  since  Iksso.  ue  WIW  mariiw|  in  |s7,',  U)  Ji;^,  yj]n 
Howe,  of  Uwell.  Mass.  Thev  had  one  child.  Blanche,  Imrn 
'  hruan  j,  I-,;.  Mr-.  Schierding  died  in  Jaiiuurv.  1**T> 
He  was  married  in  IMxi  to  Miss  UHie  Hastings,  daughter  of  S. 
A  K  &  A^M  "'"  "  ,""",'*r  "f  tht'  M«»nic  fraternity, 
A.  X.  SH  KEENER,  M.  I).,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  (  haiilaoquaConnty,  X.  Y.,  in  1H-I1.  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Phels-  Sheffner,  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois 
when  he  was  four  years  of  age,  thev  locating  in  Kane  Conntv. 
He  wat  educated  in  the  Bennett  Medical  College,  of  Chicago, 
lie  graduated  in  ISM  ami  immediately  began  practice  iii 
Chicago.  In  1H»14  he  removed  to  Palatine.  He  I  •as  a  large 
medical  practice,  but  a  specialty  of  surgery,  in  which  his 
practice  is  very  extensive,    lie  was  married  in  1WJ  to  Miss 

Mary  line.    They  have  had  thn  hildren—  Waller  F...  John 

C.  and  Ji-ss,.  A,  He  was  married  in  IM71  to  Mi«s  llattie  Cook, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  ShelTncr  dieil  in  August,  11S82. 
He  was  married  in  to  Miss  Maggie  Rodger*,  of  tJlencoe, 
Minn,,  dauehler  of  Oeorge  and  Christine  Ro.lgers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  o.  o.  F.,  Uslge  70S.  ami  of  the  Sherman 
Km ampmeni  .-f  Woodstock,  X.>  ML 

A.  L.  SMI  TH,  oroprielor  Agents'  Supply  House,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Palatine  in  18(7,  sou  of  Israel  and  Caroline 
Smith.  Lrnel  Smith,  the  father  of  t he  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  Wn  in  Maine  in  181:1.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  18-10, 
and  located  on  a  farm  in  Palatine  Township,  where  he  lived 
until  18AI,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Palatine  nud 
purchased  a  farm,  which  is  now  included  in  the  corporation, 
and  followed  farming  iinlil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  I87li. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  on  attaining  his  majority,  engaged 
in  the  hardware  and  tin  business,  which  he  followed  for  six 
yevrs.  and  for  the  last  ten  years  has  l«t-cn  in  the  agents'  supply 
business.  He  carries  u  full  stock  of  agents'  supplies,  hav- 
ing a  stork  of  about  $2,500  on  hand.  He  lias  a  very 
lurge  store  ami  mailing  department  in  connection  with 
his  residence,  which  is  a  large,  line  structure  hunted  oil  the 
corner  of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Benton  Street.  His  residence 
is  .''Willi  feet  iii  si/e.  with  an  addition  Uxii,  two  stories  high, 
With  Cellar  under  the  whole  building;  has  two  lots.  He  lias  a 
very  large  trade,  extending  over  the  whole  country.  His  busi- 
Itoss  has  increased  about  500  per  cent  since  its  establishment. 
He  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Matilda  Hiihnke,  daughter  of 
John  and  Dora  llahnkc.  Thev  have  two  children— BerUall, 
born  in  l-Oi.  and  Ravinond,  lioni  in  1*71). 

LYMAX  STAI'l.lS,  farmer.  P.  <>.  Palatine,  was  born  in 
Bennington  County,  Vt..  in  18111,  son  of  Abram  and  Catha- 
rine Stii|des.  lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  18.'t!l  and  located  on 
hi*  present  farm,  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Palatine,  in 
IH-W,  where  he  ow  ns  iHKI  acres,  anil  is  largely  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing ami  stock-raising.  He  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Mary 
Sutherland,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Holly  Sutherland.  They 
have  four  children — Emily,  Franeelia,  Merrill  A.  and  Mason 
L.  He  has  been  Rigid  Coiiiuiissioner  for  seventeen  years;  was 
also  Supervisor  of  Palatine  Township,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  school  board  for  thirty  vears.  Mr.  Staples  is  now  the 
second  oldest  settler  living  in  Palatine 

ALDKIDGE  It.  SUTHERLAND,  farmer,  was  born  in  Dor- 
set, Bennington  Co..  Vt..  in  1802,  son  of  Silas  and  Dolla 
(M.i* in)  Sutherland,  lie  came  to  Cook  County  in  183(1  and 
located  in  Palatine  Township.  After  a  short  stay  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  going  thence  lo  northern  Xew  York,  where  he  spent 
five  vears.  He  then  returned  to  Cook  County  and  located  09 
a  fiiriu  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  Palatine,  where 
he  resided  until  alioiit  18tW,  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the 
village.  He  owns  a  fine  resilience  on  the  corner  of  Belitou 
and  slade  str.-ets,  with  two  lots.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  mar- 
ried in  I8.'lu  to  Miss  Mary  A.  French,  who  died  in  1S72.  Thev 
had  five  children,  three  are  now  living—  June  M.  Bissell, 
Einilv  A.  Wilson  and  Laura  1>  Sawyer.  W.  S.  Sutherland 
died  In  1889,  and  A.  A.  Sutherland  in  1871. 

c.  M.  SUTHERLAND.  M.  D..  physician  and  surgeon,  wus 
born  at  Palatine.  Ci*>k  Co.,  Ill,  in  1«55.  son  of  Mason  and 
Xancy  Sutherland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bennett  Medical 
College,  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1*77.  Ho 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Elbert,  Ellx-rt  Co., 
Col.,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Pala- 
tine, and  in  the  winter  of  1K7H-7!!,  took  an  extra  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Bennett  Medical  College!.  The  following  spring 
he  went  to  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  where  he  practiced  for  one 
year.  He  then  removed  to  Hebron,  Xeb.,  where  he  practiced 
until  December,  1882,  when  he  returned  to  Palatine,  where  he 
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is  now  practicing.     He  was  married  in  187o  to  Mis?  Kittle 
Colvin  daughter  of  \\  illiam  and  Catherine  Colvin. 

EDWAltD  II.  SITUEHLAND,  farmer,  1*.  O.  Palatine, 
was  born  in  Palatine  in  1844,  son  oi  Masun  and  Nancy  Suth- 
erland his  father  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother  of 
New  Hampshire.  Thev  came  to  Cook  County  in  1888.  His 
father  located  his  farm  in  1839,  and  in  1*13,  married:  t Ley 

had  six  children,  four  now  livinR —  Edward  II..  Maria,  En  i 

and  Charles  M.  In  1802  hi-  father  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
113th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  was  commissioned  Captain 
of  the  company,  and  died  ill  the  field,  January,  I  ho 

subject  or  this  sketch  enlWed  in  Company  K,  113th  Illinois 
Volunteers,  in  181.4.  and  «rved  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Two  months  alter  his  enlistment  he  was  delailed  in  the  ord- 
nance department,  where  he  served  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
After  the  war  he  engages!  in  farming  until  1*7-1,  when  he  went 
to  Colorado,  where  lie  was  engaged  in  mining  and  Other  pur- 
suits until  18SI,  when  he  returned  to  Palatine  and  located  on 
the  old  homestead.  He  was  married  in  1804  to  Miss  Lucy 
llutchini;  they  have  had  two  children— Harry  ami  Alliert. 

THOMAS  SWTCK.  farmer.  P.  U.  Palatine,  was  horn  in  New 
Jersey  in  1809.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  hi*  parents  removed 
In  New  York  State,  where  he  lived  until  1*10,  when  he  came 
to  CiMik  Cm. hi;,  mid  I  --iiteil  •  n  a  farm  containing  sixty  aercs, 
two  miles  west  of  Palatine,  where  lie  now  resides.  He  was 
married  in  1H3G  to  Miss  Catharine  Fulkerson.  They  have  had 
eight  children,  four  now  living— II iram  li.,  Henry  F..  Ilusdon 
C.  and  Thomas,  lie  is  a  mem  her  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  been  school  director  for  a  number  of  years. 

C.  a  TAYLUlt,  of  the  fin.,  of  It.  J.  H.pwell  &  Co.,  coat 
manufacturers,  corner  of  Twelflh  and  Clinton  streets,  Chi- 
cago, was  torn  in  Chicago  in  1854,  m>d  of  J.  S.  and  K.  li.  Tay- 
lor. He  began  his  business  experience  as  cash  boy,  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  ut  Potter  Palmer's  old  iron  front  store  on 
Lake  Street,  which  he  followed  what  lime  lie  was  not  at 
school,  until  he  entered  Bryant  &  Stratum's  Business  College. 
After  completing  his  course  he  was  employed  for  about  three 
years  as  time-keeper  for  his  father,  who  was  nn  extensive  con- 
tractor. In  June,  1871,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Fire 
Department  and  served  on  the  force  until  after  the  Chicago 
lire,  when  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  for  the  North 
Division  ltclief  and  Aid  Society,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years,  lie  then  was  employed  by  the  Michigan  Central 
Itailroad  as  car  recorder,  which  he  followed  for  two  and  one 
half  years,  lie  t  hen  entered  the  employ  of  li.  C.  Wachsmuth  & 
Co.,  as  salesman  and  stock-kecper.and  where  he  remained  until 
187",  when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  It.  J.  llipwell  ,\ 
Co..  and  established  their  present  coat  manufacturing  business, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Clinton  streets:  they 
employ  about  one  hundred  hands.  He  was  married  in  1*80  to 
Mi-ss  Libbie  E.  French,  daughter  of  K.  li.  and  M.  L,  French. 
They  have  had  two  children — tiraoe  A.  (deceased  in  1882), 
and  Clara  E..  born  in  March,  1883. 

F.  C.  VEHE,  harness-maker  was  born  in  (iermany  in  1851, 
sou  of  John  t>.  and  Maggie  Vche.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  in  infancy.  They  located  in  Palatine  Township, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village  of  Palatine.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  ho  began  his  apprenticeship  as  saddler 
and  harnewinaker  in  Chicago.  In  1870  he  came  to  Palatine 
and  established  his  present  business, which  is  located  on  Brock- 
way  Street  near  Slade.  He  carries  a  full  line  of  saddlery  and 
harness  goods,  and  has  had  a  steadily  increasing  business.  lie 
owns  a  residence  and  two  lots  on  Slade  Street.  Mr.  Vche  was 
married  in  1877  u>  Miss  Carrie  I'mbderstook:  thev  have  two 
children-Clara,  born  December  29,  1879,  ami  Willie,  bom 
March  «,  1882.  Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Evangelical 
Church. 

F.  E.  WADHAM,  M.  D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
in  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.'Y.,  in  1831,  sou  of  Seth  and 
Elizabeth  Wadham.  He  was  educated  by  private  teachers 
and  at  Wheaton  College.  He  commenced  the  studv of  medicine 
in  1871,  and  graduated  at  Hush  Medical  College,  .if  Chicago,  in 
1H77.  lie  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Oconomo- 
woe,  Wis.,  in  1878.  After  one  year  he  located  at  Palatine,  now 
having  a  very  large  practice,  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  into 
the  country.  He  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Mis*  Man  Sehirditig. 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Hebec-caSehirding.  lie  i-a  memlierof 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  He  is  a  member 
of  the  A.  F  &  A.  M..  and  of  the  I.  O.  <  I,  F.,and  also  ol  the  ( 'hi- 
t-ago Medical  Society. 

HAltltlS  WEBSTEK.  farmer,  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
V  \  .,  in  1815.  son  of  Chauncy  and  I.vdia  Webster.  He  camo 
to  Illinois  in  March,  1837;  located  at  Deer  drove,  on  a  farm  in 
Section  111,  Township  42,  Range  10.  where  he  resided  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Palatine,  lie 
was  married,  in  1844,  to  MUs  Charlotte  A.  Joucs,  daughter  of 


Wrilliam  and  I>aura  Jones.  They  have  three  children— Mind* 
('..  s  ili  iimi  ltellc.  Ihere  were  but  thirteeii  families  in  I'avlu- 
line  when  he  moved  there.  He  is  now  the  oldest  settler  living 
in  the  township.  He  is  a  memlasr  of  the  Masonic  fniternily. 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  a  Hoyal  Arch  Mason.  He  lias  held  the 
office  of  Township  Assessor  about  eighteen  years.  He  w»« 
County  Supervisor  for  one  term,  and  was  the  Census  Knumenv 
tor  for  Palatine  in  18SO. 
HOI. EI  N  S.  WILLIAMSON.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  nf 
.  Cook  County,  was  burn  in  Cornwall,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,in  183!i, 
sou  of  Samuel  11.  and  Sy'jil  Williamson.  In  1857  hu  eiune  In 
Palatine  and  was  enguged  as  telegraph  operator  and  agent  for 
thwC.  &  N.  W.  U.  It.  Co.,  which  position  he  held  for  eight 
years,  during  which  time  he  devoted  his  leisure  hour*  to  the 
studv  of  law.  In  1803  he  resigned  his  position,  completed  hu 
law  'course,  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  anil  has 
since  been  in  the  active  and  exclusive  practice  of  the  law.  II* 
was  elected  representative  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1871). 
In  1872  he  was  dialed  to  the  Semite  from  the  Seventh  Sena- 
torial District.  I  le  ha*  taken  en  active  interest  in  the  political 
issues  of  the  count  v,  and  is  a  firm  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Su|serior  Court  of  Cook 
Countv  in  1880.  He  1ms  lieen  identified  with  the  education*! 
interests  of  the  town,  ami  has  held  various  official  positions  cm 
the  school  board.  Judge  Williamson  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  one  of  its  trustees,  anil  a  raeniVr 
of  the  official  board.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  A.  F.  &  A.  M„  ami  a  Hoyal  Arch  Mason.  He  was 
BUUTied,  In  18-59,  to  Miss  Emma  V.  Squire,  daughter  of  Ituwl 
and  Eliim  Squire.  They  have  one  child,  Jennie  >L.  born  May 
10,  18(10. 

JAMES  WILSON,  farmer  and  nurseryman,  was  born  in 
Schenectady  Couuly,  N.  Y..  in  1820,  son  of  Andrew  and  .  »ne 
Wilson,  lie  came  to  Illinois  in  1839.  and  was  for  a  short  time 
engaged  on  the  canal.  He  then  located  on  a  farm  in  Palatine 
Township.  After  making  his  claim  and  some  improvements, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  employment  to  get  money  to  -open  ns 
farm,  and  during  his  absence  his  claim  was  jumped,  tic tpmt 
four  years  in  the  lead  mines  at  Galena,  and  on  bis  return 
bOQJCfcl  in  Section  14.  Township  42.  Hange  10.  on  which  to 
lived  for  twenty-live  vears.  He  sold  it  in  18tl  and  inovej  M 
the  village,  where  he'  has  since  raided.  He  owns  a  nnr  resi- 
dents- and  sivtv-six  acres  of  land  in.  the  corporation,  awl  ten 
ar-res  adjoining  the  corporation,  and  has  seven  acres  snrroontf; 
tug  his  residence  set  in  fruit  and  shrubbery.  His  resiuenm* 
located  at  the  head  of  Itothwcll  Street.  He  owns  two ,  lot i  »t 
Chicago,  two  at  Despl.ines  and  two  at  \\  ashinglon  1 r«hU 
He  w£i  married,  in  list:.,  to  Miss  Sophia  Fulkerson.  who  die. I  in 
1875.  He  was  married  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  to  Mrs. 
Libbie  E.  Whitman.  They  hod  two  childrcn-Knl  u  ,  t»ni 
September  15,  1870.  and  died  January  27,  18751;  and  Ld**  -J-. 
l*>rn  December  27.  1880.    Mrs. Wilson  d^  in  Jnne.  WW.  »'( 


of' the  Methodist  Episcopal  C'h 
ud  steward.    He  was  Trustee  for 


Wilson  is  a  i 
which  he  is  trastco  and  : 
for  three  years.  ,    ,  .,..„  ,„ 

JOHN  V.  WILSON,  firmer  and  horse  dealer,  was  nornui 
Palatine  in  1841,  son  of  Hev.  Thomas  and  Man-  A.  w  it  a, 
who  came  to  Cook  County  in  1838.  and  located  «  a««W 
where  Mr.  Wilson  now  resides,  two  miles  northwest  w  r». 
tine.    He  owns  GOO  acre*  of  land,  and  makes  a  ™»<™' 
handling  horses,  keeping  an  average  of  about  seven')  a 
head.    He  makes  a  specialty  of  coach  horses  and  rooUsie 
The  entire  product  of  his  farm  is  consumed  on  the  pu*r, 
keeps  a  large  number  of  city  boarding  horses,  sum 
winter.     His  facilities  for  handling  horses  are  of  the  wj 
U-st :  his  barns  are  lilted  up  with  modern  im[m)»e^<ntj,  » 
with  large  and  well-ventilated  stables.    He  has  a  n«  » 
mile  track  for  exercising  his  horses.     He  was  nwrned  m  r 
to  Miss  Emily  Staples,  daughter  of  Lyman  and  Jury  ■  r 
Thev  have  hail  thni  chiMren.  two  now  living-"""  *aa  " 
nie;  L.  T.  died  at  the  age  of  twentv-one.  .       ;  , 

WILLIAM  WILSON,  farmer.  P.  O.  Pa ^a ""J^. „, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y..  in  ™1™°'AJ?^uZm«# 
Wilson.    He  came  to  Cook  County  in  1840,  with  h  *  pa«n 
who  located  on  a  farm,  where  his  father  resides!  WW  » 
death,  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years:  nis  u  ^ 
now  living,  at.  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.    Mr.  « 1  ■ 
resides  on  the  old  homestead,  two  miles  northwest  of  law 
containing  137><  acres,  and  is  engaged  in  P^ral  i" -n  Jf 
He  was  married  in  1803  to  Miss  Emily  Suthl'rlfn%„,.r  chil- 
of  Ahlridge  and  Marv  Sutherland.     They  have  nan  »" 
dren.  three  now  living— Doll  v.  William  and  L'?*le;,  ^raj,n. 

DAKIl'S  B.  WOOD,  merchant,  was  born  in  -  l>h 
field.  Bradford  Co..  Pcnn.,  in  1820.  son  of  Nimuel  aiw  '  ^  ff% 
Wood.  In  1845  he  came  to  the  West,  s10^"'^,^.^  w  i 
Walworth  County,  Wis,,  where  ne  laboreu  « 
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hired  hand  on  a  farm.  Ho  taught  school  the  following  winter, 
near  lielvidere,  Boone  County.  In  the  spring  of  l*4T,  he 
located  on  a  farm  half  t  mile  east  of  the  ppewnt  village  of 
Palatine,  farming  during  the  niramrr,  and  teaching  school 
winter*,  for  several  year*.  I»  l*«4  he  removed  (..  (he  village 
mid  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  building  the  store  he  now 
occupies*,  on  Plum  Grove  Avenue  nexr  the  railroad.  He  was 
married  in  1851  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Wilson.     They  have  had 
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fhlM  children,  but  one  now  living,  Grace  E.  Wood  (now  Mrs. 
t'astle).  He  U  township  treasurer  of  school  funds,  was  the 
tirst  Town  Clerk  in  the  town  after  its  organization,  in  1850, 
mid  served  the  town  in  that  capacity  for  several  years.  Mr, 
Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  Wood  died 
in  1*72,  and  in  the  vear  IflT-l  transpired  his  serond  marriage, 
to  Mi's  Sarah  A.  Sayles.  wtio  is  the  daughter  of  Sunnier  and 
Sally  Sayles. 


HISTORY  OF  BARRINGTON. 


This  town  is  located  in  the  north wesi  corner  of  the 
cottiitv.  It  isboundod  on  the  north  by  Luke  Connty, 
on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Palatine,  on  the  south  by 
Scluuunburg  and  Hanover,  ami  on  the  wesi  Uv  Dun- 
dee, in  Kane  Connty.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  ele- 
vated and  SOOiewhal  rolling.  Originally  the  town  was 
three-fourths  prairie  anil  une-foiirth  timber,  in  grove* 
The  trees  were,  however,  mostly  small,  and  having 
since  bcenia-rinitted  to  grow  there  is  now  more  timber 
to  the  same  area  than  when  the  lirst  settlers  arriveil. 
The  soil  is  a  rieh  prairie  loam,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous springs  of  good  water.  Mini  Lake  is  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  town  and  rocclrea  the  water  from 

a  small  stream  which  rises  in  Dundee  and  Hows  north- 
easterlv. 

Previous  to  1h:|4  very  few,  if  any,  white  men  vis- 
it*! Barrington.  lu  that  vear  Jesse  F.  Miller  and 
William  Van  Orsdal  arrived,  and  settled  temporarily 
on  the  school  section,  on  account  of  the  timber  thereon. 
When  they/came  there  were  about  live  hundred  Indians 
in  the  grove,  belonging  bo  the  Pottawatomie  tribe.  The 
Indians  soon  retired  and  eulweuuently  only  visual 
this  town  in  smaller  numbers  at  more  ami  more die- 
tant periods.  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Van  0r*dalnpon 
learning  thai  they  were  on  the  school  section  removed 

therefrom  and  settled  upon  Section  17.  There  appear 
to  have  been  no  other  settlers  in  is:!4.  but  in  I8:b> 
Beujamin  Irick  arrived  and  settled  on  Section*); 
Hetirv  Clawsou  settled  on  Section  2.  ami  Phillip  Haw- 
lev  arrived  and  settled  on  Section  I*.  In  183IS  John 
McKnight  settle  i  mi  Section  IT.  and  Samuel  W'adlow 
on  Section  29:  in  1831  Mrs.  Bucklin  settled  on  Sec- 
tion l'.i.  Freeman  Martin  on  Section -.*,  Benjamin  Rkdl- 
ardson  and  (J.  A.  Applchec  on  Section  .">,  anil  Charles 
D.  Miller  on  Section  William  Otis  and  family. 
Dr.  Hall,  Thomas  Perkins, John tikldiuga  and  Horace 
Hoseneruns arrived  in  the  town  during  this  year.  In 
1838  L0.  K.  Manning  and  George  S.  Itrow  ningseitled 
on  Section  III.  Henrv  Smith  on  Section  S.  William  It. 

Freeman  on  Section  5,  Alvali  Miller  and  his  three  sons 
on  Section  16, and  Homer  Willmarthon  Section  II.  1" 
1840  Lyman  Dunklee  settled  on  Section  28,  Moses 
Ilaiuiiiond  on  Section  29.  Hezekiah  Kiugsley  and  his 
son  J.  W.  Kingslevon  Section  21,  and  S.  W.  Kinsley 
on  Section  20.  In  1841  John  C.  Allen  and  1*.  N. 
QouM  settled  on  Section  21.  and  Nelson  and  Daniel 
Messer  on  Section  28;  in  1842  George  T.  Waterman 
settled  on  Section  21,  and  S.  W.  Slade  on  Section  20; 


in  ISC'!  Charles  Church  and  sons  settled  on  _ 
2d;  in  1814  John  Hendruk-oii.  and  in  ls4T  Henry 
Mini  il  kc  Sr..  came  into  the  township. 

Previous  to  1811  all  the  houses  erected  in  this  town 
were  of  logs,  but  during  this  year  S.  W.  Kiugsley 
erected  a  small  frame  house,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
the  township.  It  was  14x20  feet  in  size.  Heforc  the 
vear  expired  four  or  live  other  frame  houses  were 
erected,  lu  184t)  the  laud  in  this  town  came  into 
market,  ami  in  November,  1841.  the  school  section 
was  sold.  From  this  time  to  18. "mi  the  settlement  ami 
improvement  of  the  township  went  steadily  forward. 

In  April.  lf>"'0.  the  town  of  Ihtrruigton  eras  organ- 
ized under  the  general  law  of  February  12.  1849.  in 
pursuance  of  a  notice  bv  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Many  of  these  inhabit- 
ants had  come  originally  from  Massachusetts,  from 
the  vicinity  of,  and  many  from.  Great  Barrington.  in 
tint  Stale':  hence  the  selection  of  the  name.  Harring- 
ton, for  their  town.  The  meeting  to  organize  was 
held  April  2.  1850,  in  the  school-bouse  at  the  south 
end  of  Miller's  Grove.  On  beingciillcd  to  order,  Will- 
iam Adams  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Jerome  W. 
Kinsley  clerk.  Balloting  .proceeded  and  the  follow- 
in-  officers  were  elected:   Supervisor,  William  Do  vol; 

Clerk.  ABah  Miller;  Assessor.  Kdward  Hawley;  Com- 
missioners of  Highwavs,  Henrv  M.  Campbell,  C- I. 
Wihriesud  Phillip  N.  "Gould;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
William  Hitchcock  and  Aaron  Billings;  Collector, 
Graves  Ward,  and  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Hezekiah 
KtUZflley.  Four  pounds  were  established— one  in  each 
quarter  of  the  town.  Hensselaer  Nute  was  made 
Pound-master  in  the  southeast  quarter.  John  Gidilings 
in  the  southwest  quarter,  A.  W.  Bingham  in  the 
„urthwc*t  quarter,  and  Charles  Hawley  in  the  north- 
ern! unarter-  At  a  social  meeting  held  May  20, 
]8."mi  sixteen  Overseers  of  Highways  were  appointed, 
OU0  for  each  road  district,  and  Shadraek  Shatlue  was 
electe  1  Assessor,  to  till  a  vacancy.  The  following  IS  a 
list  ,,f  the  various  offlcers  elected  since  this  hrst  election 

'"  Sii'/^rri.-org. — H.  M.  Campbell  1851 .;  William 
Devoi  18.V.'-.Vi;  William  James.  18o4  ;  Homer  W  ili- 
nnirth*  18.V. ;  Jerome  W.  Kiugsley.  1856 ;  William 
James,  1866  Homer  Willmarth,  1859;  S.W.  Kings- 
fcT  1800;  Homer  Willmarth.  18C.1  :  b .  W.  Kings- 
|,v  18.;m;:I:  Homer  Willmarth,  1884 ;  S.  W.Kings- 
e  i  8«5;  Homer  Willmarth,  1800;  S.  W.  Kiugsley, 
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186748;  William  G.  Watenuiui,  1869-70;  Leroy 
Power*.  1871 ;  S.  W.  Kinsley,  1S73-74  }  W.  tt.  Water- 
man.  187:.;  W.  Kellogg.  1870;  I  .  R.  Stntt.  18<7 
to  1880  inclusive;  Thomas Freeman,  1881-82 :  Wood- 
bridge  Hawlcv.  188:5. 

C'fe/-**--JeVon.e  W.  Kingslev.  1851  to  1870  inclu- 
sive: Janus  Stott,  1871  to  1874  inclusive:  IiCroy 
Powers,  1873;  J.  W.  While.  1876;  Fred  Hawlcv. 
1877-78  ;  ('.  l\  Uawlcv.  1873  to  iss:{  inclusive. 

Assouan.— llezekiah  Kingslev.  1851 :  O.  T.  Water- 
man, 185S;  Hi'iirv  Smith,  1853" :  llezekiah  Kmgsley, 
1854;  H.  M.  CampMl.  1855;  L  W.  Hawlcv.  1856; 
H.  M.  Campbell.  1857;  1).  It  Richardson.  1858;  II. 
M.  Campbell,  1858;  Lpau  Dnnklee,  lsou;  Wel- 
lington Warren.  1801 :  George  Jackson.  1862-03 :  .1. 
0.  Allen.  1884  to  1807  inclusive;  J).  R.  Richardson. 
1868-09;  Jerome  W.  Kinsley,  1870  1o  1883  inclu- 
sive. 

Collectors—  Rensselaer  Nute.  1851;  Lyman  Duiik- 
lee.  1863;  William  W  oilman.  1S.V5 ;  George  S.  Brown- 
ing, 1854;  S.  W.  Kinsley.  1855:  II.  M.  Campbell, 
1856;  Q.  T.  Waterman,  1857;  William  Wortman, 
1858;  N.  P.  Cillev.  1859;  1).  R.  Richardson.  1801); 
N.  P.  (  illcv.  1801;  II.  M.  Cumplxdl,  1*02;  J.  ('. 
Allen.  1863';  P.  0.  Sluid.  1*04 ;  S.  W.  Kingslev,  1805; 
G.  W.  Robinson,  1806;  Rotert  Jackson.  S.  P, 

Jack-on,  1808;  William  Wortman. I860 ;  William  D. 
Church.  1810;  M.  E.  Hawlcv.  1871-73 ;  Joseph  Col- 
lins, Jr..  1N74:  J.  H.  Collen,  18:5-76;  X.  W.  Miller, 
1877;  A.  J.  Heudriekson,  1878;  L.  Gillie.  1879;  John 
F.  Cowdeu.  18*0 :  Henrv  Haueriiiau.  18H1 ;  William 
OoUen,  1889;  Fred  A.  L'ugerschuliz,  1883. 

Cominissmners  of  HiokwtUt. — W.  Haw  Icy,  <!corgo 
Jack-son  and  M.  'R.  Church.  ls5i ;  S.  W.  Kiugslcy, 
L.  C.  Allen  and  C.  B.  Ilawley.  1853  :  Samuel  Free- 
man, Ah  ah  Miller  ami  S.  B.  Church.  1853 :  Samuel 
Freeman.  George  B.  Stephens  and  S.  H.  Browning, 
1854;  George  B.  Stephens.  Samuel  Preeiuau  and  I). 
Richardson.  1853 :  A.  ('  Buoklin,  Freeman  Martin 
and  I).  Kiclianlsou.  1850:  G.  T.  Waterman.  A.  C. 

Bttoklin  and  -Ilawley.  1857;    G.  P.  Smith, 

Charles  D.  Miller  and  Freeman  Martin,  1858;  G.  p. 
Smith.  L.  ('.  Allen  and  I).  C.  Adams.  1859;  Thomas 
Hyxer, Q.  0.  Gardner  and  Thomas  McDonald .  l80u; 
Thomas  McDonald.  William  Wortman  and  L.  C. 
Lambert,  1861;  S.  \V.  Slade.  1802;  I».  S.  Couch  and 

F.  c.  siaid,  1803;  W.  B.  Freeman,  1864;  Lambert 
Minus  and  S.  F.  Jackson.  1865:  Thomas  McDonald 
and  L  Colbnrn,  1806;  Linus  Lines,  1807:  M.  K. 
Church,  1808;  Henry  B.  Landwer  and  Thomas 
McDonald,  1860;  \V.*B.  Freeman,  1870;  Henrv  B. 
Landwer,  l8;i  ;  Thomas  McDonald,  1873;  C,"  H. 
Waterman,  1874  ;  Henry  B.  Landwer,  1876;  Thomas 
McDonald,  1876;  C.  H.  Waterman,  1S77:  John  Sil- 
ker,  1878;  R.  Nightingale,  18:9;  L,  D.  Castle,  1880; 
John  Applebee.  tor  the  short  term  and  Garretl  Frev 
for  the  Hag  term.  18X1 ;  Henry  Baiunan  for  one  year. 
S.  W.  Kingslev  ffir  two  years  and  Robert  Nightingale 
for  three  years  in  1882,  and  Henrv  Bauman  111  1883. 

Ortrseers  of  the  Poor.—H.  W.  Slade,  1851-52;  John 
Hendrickson,  1853:  Nelson  Messer,  ls.">4:  llezekiah 
Kinsley,  1855  to  1857;  Nelson  Messer.  1858;  ('.  B. 
Ilawley,  1859  00 ;  Al.el  Cowdeu,  18614%. 

Justices  of  (he  Peace.— Homer  Willniarth  and 
George  T.  Waterman,  1854  ;  Homer  Willniarth  and 
D.  B.  Brigga,  1858;  Homer  Willniarth  and  J.  W. 
Ktngsley.  1862;  J.  W.  Kiugslcy  and  A.  B.  Vangonler, 
I860;  Homer  Willniarth  and  J.  W.  Kingslev,  1871 
and  1873;  D.  R.  Richardson,  to  fill  vacancy,  1874 ; 
Oscar  Lawrence  and  George  Jackson,  1875;  J.  W. 


Kingslev  and  M.  B.  Mcintosh  iu  1877 ;  J.W.  Kingsley 
and  F.  (l.  Fi  ve  in  188L 

Constables.— A.  P.  Cillev  and  T.  L.  Light,  1S51 : 
Edward  Nute,  1854;  S.  W.  Kingslev,  1855  ;  A.  P. 
Cilley  and  A.  C.  Olmsted,  1858;  I).  D.  Dawsun,  18G0 : 
Daniel  Smith  and  George  P.  Smith,  1802;  I.  G.  Irick, 
1S04  ;  G.  W.  Robinson  and  I.  B.  Cover,  1806;  G.  W. 
Jillson  and  Fred  Weinkie,  1870;  G.  W.  Jillaon  and  J. 
N.  Waterman,  1873;  N.  G.  Heudriekson  and  Charles 
Kellogg,  1874  ;  Charles  Dunklce  and  John  llanwer, 
1875;  A.  J.  Heudriekson  and  C.  B.Otis,  1877;  A.J. 
Hendrickson  and  Henrv  Cilley,  1881;  Henry  lteikie, 
l8s.-„>,and  II.  M.  Ilawley,  1883. 

School  Trustees,  elected  at  the  regular  election :— S. 
W.  Kingslev,  I860;  J.  W.  Seymour,  1870;  Lyman 
Dunklce,  1871 ;  George  Watermau,  to  (111  vacancy,  and 
George  Jackson,  in  1873:  (J.  W.  Waterman,  1874; 
Lvmun  Dunklce,  1875;  E  N.  Miller,  1876;  G.  W. 
Waterman.  1877:  Lvman  Dnnklee,  1878;  II.  C.  V. 
Lautman.  1870:  G.  W.  Waterman,  1880;  Lyman 
Duuklee,  1881 :  George  Jackson,  1882  ;  G  W.  Water- 
man, 18S3. 

Iii  1800  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  place  of  holding 
the  next  town  meeting,  and  Barriugtou  Station 
received  100  votes,  to  41  for  the  center  of  the  town. 
In  187o  and  1871  the  statiou  also  received  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  and  in  1S73  the  statiou  received 
all  'he  votes. 

In  1850  the  town  was  divided  into  sixteen  road  dis- 
tricts ;  in  1851  into  seventeen:  in  1857  into  eighteen ; 
in  185s  into  utueteen  ;  in  1860  into  twenty  ;  iu  1861 
into  tweiitv-oiie ;  in  1802  into  twenty-two :  iu  1864 
into  twenty-four;  in  I860  into  twenty-five:  and  in 
1882  the  number  was  reduced  to  twelve. 

7 he  Schools—  On  November  23,  1840,  a  uotice  was 
given  of  a  school  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of 
W.  H.  Otis  on  the  14th  of  December.  At  the  rueetiug 
an  election  was  held  on  the  question  of  dividing  the 
town  into  school  districts.  The  judges  of  the  election 
wore  William  Van  Orsdal  and  Jesse  F.  Miller, and  Homer 
Willniarth  was  clerk.  Seventeen  votes  were  east  for 
organization ;  noue  appear  to  have  been  cast  against 
it.  The  Trustees  elected  were  Phillip  Ilawley,  Homer 
Willniarth  and  Thomas  Perkins.  On  January  1, 
1841,  the  town  was  divided  into  four  districts  :  No.  1 
was  the  east  half  of  the  town :  No.  2,  the  northwest 
corner :  No.  3,  the  west  center  of  the  town,  aud  Wo  4. 
the  southwest  corner.  District  No.  5  was  formed 
January  30,  1841.  "Part  District  No.  1,"  formed  in 
1845,  became  Union  District  No.  10  in  1866.  he 
treasurers  of  the  school  fund  have  been  :  Alvah  Miller 
to  January  1,  1845;  John  C  Allen  to  April  4.  1848: 
William  Vallette  to  April  22, 1848;  William  Devol  to 
February  23,  1854,  and  Jerome  W.  Kingslev  from 
that  time  to  tbo  prosout.  The  exact  figures  and  racw 
respecting  the  origin  and  early  growth  of  the  WbOH 
fund  do  not  appear  on  the  records.  As  turned  over 
by  William  Devol  to  the  present  treasurer,  tcbrnarv 
22.  1854.  it  was  Ss2.289.52.  at  which  «ia«a  it  »tiU 
remains.  The  first  apportionment  of  interest  on  UN 
sehoolfund  was  mad3.I1.lv  1.1842.  aud  was  asfollows- 
To  District  No.  1.  413.65;  to  No.  2.S10.47:  to  No.  J. 
?9.55 ;  to  No.  4.  431.40 ;  and  to  No.  5,  *S.6-.;  »  ™a 
sum  of  473.72.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  fund 
being  then  twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  the  fund 
itself  must  have  been  at  that  time  about  035. 
1843  the  numbor  of  districts  was  increased  to  six:  m 
1840  to  seven;  in  1847  to  eight;  in  1858  to  nine, 
and  in  1867  to  eleven.  As  a  general  thing  the  sclioois 
of  this  town  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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VILLAGE  OF  HARRINGTON*. 


This  village  i*  located  on  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
the  Chicago*  North  Western  Railroad, thirty-one  and 

six-tenths  miles  from  Chicago.    The  south  purtof  the 
village  appears  to  have  uL  an  early  day  belonged  to 
Benjamin  Fetter,  who  had  a  bond  for  a  deed.  Mr  Fuller 
sold  out  to  A.  S.  Down*,  who  was  interested  in  the  rail- 
road.  Mr.  Downs  sold  out  to  Robert  Campbell,  who  in 
1854  laid  out  the  town  ;  during  this  year  the  railroad  wits 
built  through  the  place,  and  the  depot,  which  had  pre- 
viouslv  stood  at  Deer  Drove,  about  two  mileseaslwarU, 
in  the  town  of  Palatine,  was  moved  to  Barriugtou  in 
the  fall.    At  this  time  there  was  but  one  house  in  the 
place,  a  log  one,  built  by  Ebin  Oonant  about  the  year 
1850    Shortly  after  the  dejart  was  moved  to  Barring- 
ton  Mr.  Felter  moved  into  a  log  house  standing  north 
of  the  railroad,  when.1  August  llartman's  store  now 
stands.    This  house  stood  until  1S..7.    At  the  time  of 
the  removal  of  the  depot  there  were  at  this  place,  be- 
sides the  log  house  built  by  F.bin  t  ..naut,  a  few  shan- 
ties used  bv  grain  buyers,  and  immediately  afterward 
John  Catfow  built  a'  house,  in  1*55.    I.0WM  Boom- 
bower  built  a  house,  in  the  same  year     Francis  Heat- 
ley  built  two  houses  to  rent    J.  S.  Davis  built  on  the 
Cuba  side  and  L  H.  Bute  moved  to  Harrington  in  1857, 
building  on  the  Cuba  side  in  1*58.    M.  B.  Mcintosh 
movml  here  in  September,  1*57.    Richard  Boyse,  who 
called  himself  "one of  the  b'hoys,"  came  liere  about  the 
saino  time,  as  did  also  l^eouanl  Loomis.    Some  of  these 
wild  IwyB  gave  nicknames  to  the  boarding-houses  or  ho- 
tels at  which  they  boarded,  the  nickname  being  derived 
from  some  es|tecially  obnoxious  dish  served  up  to  them. 
One  of  these  names"  still  adheres  to  a  building  located 
near  the  Bennett  House,  on  the  Cuba  side,  called  tbo 
«'Blagullion  House."    On  this  side  Nathan  Squares 
builfa  store  in  ls5.'.,  as  did  also  George  Kla.    In  18:>: 
Eil.  Foster  built  a  shantv-store  on  the  Cuba  side.  In 
1807  John  Moody  bought  llowarth's  house  on  the 
Harrington  side  and  opened  store  in  it.    Both  the  Har- 
rington and  Cuba  sides  of  the  village  kept  growing, 
but  with  unequal  paw,  until  the  incorporation  of  the 
village  in  1805.    At  this  time  there  were  alxiut  three 
hundred  inhabitants  on  both  sides,  ami  about  twelve 
houses  00  the  Cuba  side.    On  the    Harrington  side 
there  was  the  pOSt-offioB,  a  drug  store,  a  tavern, 
u  blacksmith   shop,   and   one  or  two  stores.  In 
1*''.3  the  move DtOUt  was  commenced  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  village,  which  resulted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  a  social  act  «.f  t  he  Legislature,  which  was 
approved  February  ";  1805,  and  is  as  follows : 
'*B*  it  mteUd,  He.,  That  the  inhabitant*  And  residents  of 

of  the  towns  of  Harrington  an.l  Cuba,  in  th  itintics  of  CMS 

and  Ukc.  are  hereby  con»titute.l  ami  declared  a  My  poli!ic 
nml  corporate,  bv  the  name  and  stvle  of  the  President  MM 
Trustees  of  the  town  of  [Wrmgloii:  that  the  said  town  shall 
consist  of.  ami  include  in  its  liuundaries.  the  tracts  of  land 
known  a-  the  east  half  or  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  :t.i 
and  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  west  half  »f  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Section  :»fi.  Township  J:i  north.  Itangc  »  east.  U 
the  county  of  bake;  and  the  ea<t  half  of  the  northeast  qiiartW 
of  Se.  ti..n  2.  and  the  northwest  quarter  nod  the  west  halt  of 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  1.  Township  42  north.  Range 
W  east,  all  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 

The  election  which  had  liecn  held  November  18, 
1803,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  the  sub- 
sequent election  for  Trustees,  were  declared  valid.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  this  act  provided  for  the  election  of  live 
Trustees  on  the  third  Monday  in  March.  The  election 
held  under  this  section  resulted  in  tho  choice,  as 
Trustees,  of  Homer  Willmarth,  Oscar  Lawrence,  M. 


B.  Mcintosh,  A.  K.  Vangorder  and  G.  Heimerdinger. 
On  April  10.  rules  of  order  and  business  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  town  of  Harrington  were  adopted  and 
stan  ling  com  in  ittees  appointed  uud  certain  ordinances 
adopted,  one  of  which  provided  for  the  issuing  of 
licenses  to  sell  liquors. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  Barriugtou 
elected  each  year  siiu-e  1805: 

isiitj— M.  *B,  Mcintosh,  William  Howarth,  Oscar 
Lawrence,  John  Sinuott  and  G.  Heinienliuger;  1867 
— E.  Castle.  T.  Freeman,  (1.  W.  Robinson,  L.  H.  Bute 
and  M.  H.  Mcintosh;  1808—1'.  R.  Burlingham,  J. 
M.  Haslctt,  J.  H.  Orn.sl.ee.  L  H.  Bute  and  W.  John- 
son :  lstjy—  Homer  Willmarth.  John  Sinnotl,  V.  R 
Bnrlinghain,  L  H.  Bute  and  Wood  bridge  Hawley ; 
1870— .John  W.  Sevmour,  D.  R.  Richardson.  W.  J, 
Clark.  II.  II.  Church  and  E.  Castle;  1871— Homer 
Willmarth.  John  W.  Sevmour.  H.  H.  Church,  Wood- 
bridge  llavvlcv  and  John  Harrovrer;  1872— Homer 
Wilhnarth,  Woodbridge  Huwlev.  John  Harrower,  L. 
Colburu  and  (i.  S.  Beach  ;  1*73— G.  S.  Beach.  H.  T. 
Abbott.  Homer  Willmarth,  R.  ft  Mates,  J.  E.  Stott 
and  WiMalbridgv  Haw  lev :  1874—11.  II.  Church, 
George  Jackson,  c.  W.  Kellogg.  W.  Htckox,  C.  Jomi- 
■09  and  ti.  W.  Robinson;  1875 — L.  Colburn.  D.  R. 
II. .line-  and  Oscar  Lawrence;    1876— II.  ll.Chnreh, 

Oscar  Lawreuco and  G.  Heimeidinger ;   1877  -D.  R. 

Holmes,  L  Colburn  and  Fred  II.  Five;  1878—  Fred 
II.  Frve.  II.  II.  Church.  Fled  llavvlev.  H.  Scott.  L 
Colburn  and  A.  S.  Henderson:  187!» — II,  H.  Church, 
l\  Stotl,  Henrv  Sodt,  Fred  II.  Frve.  C.  P.  Hawley 
and  A.  S.  Henderson ;  lsso — A.  S.  Henderson.  I  . 
Stott,  Henry  Sodt.  I  nil  H.Five.C.  P.  Hawley  and  II. 
II.  Church;  18*1—11.  II.  Church.  Henry  So.lt  and 
Fred  H.  Frve:  1*82— A.  S.  Henderson,  C.  P.  Haw- 
ley and  W.  T.  Stott ;  1883—11.  H.  Church.  Fred  U. 
Frve  and  Ileiu  v  Sodt. 

'Toward  the  falter  part  of  1872  the  citizens  of  Bar- 

riugton  desired  to  organize  their  village  government 

under  the  general  law  of  the  Slate,  passed  April  10, 
is;-,'.  The  Trustees  took  up,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  petition  of  the  people  asking  permission  to  vote 
on  tbo  question  of  so  organizing.  The  |ictitioii  was 
si"iicl  hv  thirtv-twoof  the  citizens,  and  at  the  election 
held  Jaiiuarv*l8,  1873.  there  were  cast  fifty-seven 
votes  for  organization  and  none  against,  I  nder  this 
law  the  village  has  six  Trustees  instead  of  live,  and 
tho  Clerk  was  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
t  icks  thus  elected  have  Been:  ^tT^m 
1873-U;  H.  T.  Abbott,  lsto;  John  \\.  White,  18.6- 
;;.;8;  II.  T.  Abbott.  18UI  to  1SS3  inclusive. 

Tlie  school  district  of  which  the  village  of  Barring- 
ton  rorn.s  a  part  is  Cnion  District  No.  10.    A  school 
house  was  built  in  1846  or  1847.  on  what  is  now  the 
site  of  L.  H.  Bute's  house.     School  was  kept  here 
until  18.13.  but  the  name  of  the  first  teacher,  as  well 
as  those  of  subsequent  ones,  have  escaped  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant.    In  the  year  last  mentioned 
the  scbool  house  was  moved  and  converted  into  Lap- 
tain  Sabin's  saloon.     Two  school-houses  were 'hen 
used,  one  on  the  Harrington  side,  erected  in  UU,»1 
the  other  on  the  Cuba  side,  erected  in  1806.  The 
two  schools  were  conducted  independently  until  1868. 
when  the  districts  were  consolidated,  aud  now  include 
a  portion  of  each  of  three  towns   Barnngton,  Cnba 
and  FJa-the  latter  two  in  Lake  County     lho  Cuba 
Soo|.h0U«  was  sold  in  August.  1883   and  a  new 
house  erected  in  Barriugtou  that  year.    It  lltw- 
Story  building  with  six  rooms,  and  was  first  occumed 
September  17.     A  list  of  the  principal  teachers 
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so  far  as  ascertainable  is  as  follows  :  Ira  J.  Chase, 
1859  j  Miss  It  A.  Sargent  and  Henry  C.  Allen,  1800  ; 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Bennett  and  Byron  W.  Cud  well,  1801 ; 
Miss  Emma  A.  lloyt,  1862-03;  Mary  J.  Dnutou,  ls»;  I ; 
Miss  Harriet  M. Graves,  1865;  Miss  Charlotte  Castle, 
1S0G  :  <i.  D.  Walker.  lsii7  :  Miss  Frances  M.  Ford  and 
Wesley  Trovott,  1808 ;  U  It.  Miller,  1809;  l(.  O.  Dun- 
ning  from  October,  1809a  to  summer.  18?li;  L  H. 
llaymun,  1870-71-73;  David  Heugle,  187H;  0.  J. 
Allou  from  November,  1*73,  to  September.  1*75 ;  Dex- 
ter A.  Smith  to  June.  ls7U  :  .Jesse  M.  Dunn.  1870-77  ; 
W.  I).  Simons  from  September,  1877.  to  summer.  18711  ; 
Ladoit  Derby,  1879-80 ;  C  II.  Austin  from  August, 
1880.  to  summer  of  188  t,  and  Arch.  0.  Coddingtou 
commencing  in  the  fall  of  1883. 

The  Mellimtisl '•  Ejnu  ujHil  Vkwtk  of  ftarri  nylon  was 
erected  on  the  Cuba  side  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  following  winter.  It  is  a  frame  building 
thirty-two  by  fifty  feet,  uiid  cost  ££,01)0.  Tins  society 
was  a  continuance  of  the  class  organised  in  1844.  by 
the  Rov,  Nathan  Jewett,  at  the  house  of  (>.  A.  White, 
thou  on  Section  23.  Cuba.  The  same  fall  a 
large  log  school-house  and  church  was  built  otl  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Sectiou  26.  This  was 
used  by  the  Methodists  until  the  full  of  is  js,  when  the 
church  at  Barrington  was  ei"eoted.  at  the  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Ela  streets,  on  the  Cuba  side. 

The  Mdhodist  Church  at  Burrimjhn  ('cuter  was 
organized  in  1840,  with  six  members.  John  C.  Allen 
was  class  leader.  Phillip  N.  Gould  was  steward.  The 
Other  members  were  Mi  s.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Gould,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  wife  of  Ahah  Miller,  and  her  sou, 
E.  N.  Miller.  They  worshiped  in  a  school. house  about 
thirteen  years,  when  a  church  was  built,  u  plain, neat 
frame  edifice,  thirty-four  by  fifty-two  feet,  with  a  short 
steeple  and  a  bell,  the  whole  costing  $2,200.  This 
society  grew  to  be  quite  nourishing,  so  much  so  that 
ill  185S  it  was  considered  the  strongest  Church  on  the 
Dundee  circuit.  At  this  time  it  hud  eighty-live  mem- 
bers. Subsequently  its  numbers  gradually  dimin- 
ished, and  now  it  has  only  six  members,  the  same  as 
the  original  number.  K.  N.  Miller  is  the  only  one  of 
the  original  six  that  is  still  a  member.  Since  1801 
this  Church  has  been  connected  with  and  supplied 
from  the  Church  at  Barrington  Station.  The  build- 
ing up  of  Barrington  Village  drew  many  of  the  people 
thither  from  the  central  part  of  the  township,  which 
at  tho  same  time  reduced  the  membership  of  the 
Church  at  the  Center  and  increased  that  of  the  Church 
at  the  village  of  Barrington.  In  1872  their  numbers 
here  had  so  increased  that  a  new  church  building  was 
required.  One  was  therefore  erected  in  this  year  and 
dedicated  December  22.  1873.  It  is  a  two-story  frame, 
with  spire,  and  eost,iucluditig  furnishing  and  a'liue  five 
hundred  dollar  organ,  about  $4,50u.  The  ministers 
hero  since  the  erection  of  this  building  have  been: 
Rov.  Robert  Bcatty  in  1872;  Rev.  John  T,  Cooper, 
1*73;  llev.  George  K.  Hoover,  1874-75:  Rev." John 
Hitchcock,  18*6-77-78:  Rev.  Samuel  H,  Straits, 
1879-80:  Rov.  Joseph  Caldwell,  1861i  and  Rev.  John 
Nate,  1882.83. 

Deer  (Jrove  Society  of  the  Emnyeliral  Association  was 
organized  at  Deer  Grove,  probably  as  early  as  1849. 
For  five  or  six  years  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  Ono  of  their  early  ministers  was  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Sohaefle.  In  ls.vt  they"  built  a  church  at  Doer 
Grove,  which  was  dedicated  August  20  of  that  year, 
by  Bishop  John  SeyberL  Tho  lirst  trustees  of '  this 
society  were  Lambert  Miners,  lVter  Sieger,  Lambert 
Listherke  and  Henry  Klfriuk.     After  the  Rev  Mr 


Schaefle,  among  those  who  have  ministered  to  the 
society,  were  the  Revs.  0.  A.  Scimake.  John  Schneider, 
Mr.  Tobias,  John  Kiest  and  E.  Mussel  man. 

Z  ion's  Society  of  the  Eranyelical  Association  wag 
started  at  Barring  ton  in  1806.  A  small  church  was 
built  at  lirst  and  used  uutil  1880,  when  a  line  largo 
buildiug  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  18,000.  The  lund 
owned  by  the  society,  upon  which  tho  church  stands, 
consists  of  half  a  block,  and  is  valued  at  *l,6o0.  The 
ministers  here  have  been  the  following:  Rev.  John 
Kiest,  1866-07;  Rev.  E.  Frieden.  1868;  Rev.  L  Will- 
man.  180!i-70;  Hot.  Phillip  Hoffman,  1871-tt;  Iter. 
A.  S.  Ileilman,  1874-76;  Rev.  Henry  Meier.  lH77-;ti; 
Ifev.  Valentino  I'orkol,  1880-82 ;  Rev.  C.  Gagstetter. 
I>s3,  and  the  presen'  minister,  Her.  ('.  Sinister.  This 
society  consists  of  somewhat  over  twenty  members. 
The  present  trustees  are  Lambert  Listherke,  E  11. 
Laudwer.  Fred  II.  Fryc,  F.  A.  Lagerschulte,  Louis 
Klfriuk,  August  Boelinier  and  Frederick  RulofL 

77<e  t'nittd  Entnyelkal  Lutheran  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1804  with  twenty  members.  They  worshiped 
in  tho  school-house  about  a  year.  The  Rov.  Joliu 
Bund  preached  about  a  year,  when  he  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  John  lluuziker,  who  was  the  first  regular 
preacher  and  under  whom  the  church  edifice  was 
erected.  It  is  a  frame  structure  thirty. four  by  fifty- 
six  feet,  and  cost  *2,20O.  Tho  next  preacher  was  tho 
llev.  Mr.  HofTciibrach,  who  remained  about  a  year  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R,  Krueger,  whu  remained 
two  years.  The  Rev.  William  Hubs  then  remained 
two  years,  and  was  followed  by  tho  llev.  Mr.  Krueger, 
who  remained  one  yoar.  The"  Rev,  Gustaf  Koch  was 
then  pastor  four  years,  and  was  followed  by  tlie  Iiev. 
G.  \V.  Stark,  who" remained  two  years,  he  by  the  llev. 
Christof  Muuermanii,  who  remained  two  years,  and  he 
by  the  llev  Ernst  Gyr,  who  also  remained  two  years. 
The  present  minister  is  the  llev.  Ernst  Halm.  The 
present  membership  of  the  Church  is  sixty.  In  con- 
nection with  this  Church  there  has  alwavs  been  a 
school.  A  schoul-house  was  erected  in  1876.  'Ihe 
minister  has  always  been  tho  teacher,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  is  now  forty-two. 

Ihe  baf>(i4  Church  of  Harrington  Station  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Baptists  from  Bur- 
ringtoii  Cottier,  who  had  previouslv  moved  un  to  the 
railroad  town,  in  the  fall  of  1859.  '  During  the  impi- 
ous summer  a  church  building  had  been  erected  ut  u 
cost  of  ¥2.225.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  with  II  stone 
and  brick  basement.  At  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  erection  of  this  church  the  Rev.  Mr.  l>en- 
liison  was  pastor,  remaining,  however,  but  u  short 
time— not  until  the  church  was  I  in  it-hod.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  who  remained  about  a 
war.  Among  the  ministers  who  succeeded  Mr.  More 
have  been  the  following:  The  Revs.  Mr.  Ban.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Howey,  Lewis  F.  Raymond,  Mr.  IMtner, 
C.  C.  Smith.  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Alford,  W.  T.  Green.  H 
P 

ipply. 
at  present  fort  v. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  organized  about  the  veitr 
1870  In  1873  thev  bought  the  church  building  aban- 
doned in  1872  bv  the  Methodists  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  new  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Sen  ices  are  conducted  once  in  four  weeks :  there  i>  no 
settled  priest,  and  the  membership  unmbow  onJJ  * 
(tar, 

t.ounsburu  lM</e,  Xo.  751,  A.  F.  £  A.  It.,  *V 
chartered  October  4.  1877.  with  nineteen  nwnibers. 
Its  charter  officers  were:  Eduur  Isbell,  W. M. :  CherlM 


P.  Allison,  and  the  present  minister,  Rev.  V\ .  T.  Mar- 
tin, wlib  is  serving  as  a  suimlv.    The  membership  is 
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Jamison,  s.  W. :  (icortre  H.  Stevens.  J.  \V. ;  Leroy 
Powers.  See. :  HoU-rl  1'ureell,  Tm,<.  ;  J.  \Y.  White, 
S.  I'.,  uml  A.  lilca<on,  J.  l>.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  twenty-nine. 

Barritigtoii  Pod,  So.  ttSi  h.  A.  tt.,na».  ohurtonl 
in  August,  l.ss;t.  with  fifteen  meinliers.  The  first  ..Di- 
cers were:   A.  GletlSOU,  Coin.:   Itoliert  I'nrrell.  S.  V. 

('.;  C.  Dickinson.  A-lj. ;  II.  II.  Church,  Q.  M. :  ami 
M.  E  Henderson,  Officer  of  the  Day.  The  member- 
ship of  this  I'ost  is  now  tweiitv-one.  ' 

The  post-office  was  originally  kept  by  .lohn  .1.  Bul- 
loek  at  his  house,  ulanit  two  anil  a  half  miles  tmrth- 
west  of  i he  present  site  of  Barriiigton,  lie  was 
ap|M>inteil  in  ls-Vi.  In  1855  it  was  moved  to  Barriug- 
Ion.  mill  .lohn  Porter  U'caine  Postmaster.  Mr.  Porter 
was  not  an  exm-diniiK'  popular  ollirial.  anil  numerous 
attempts  were  ma  le  to  have  him  superseded.  At 
lengili,  in  l*-~>^.  John  Jackson  received  his  commis- 
sion, ami  held  the  ofHce  until  1861.  I>.  H.  Kiehurdson 
wa*  appointed  in  IHbl.  William  Howarth  in  lS(i5,  A. 
K.  Towtueud,  1S01»,  ami  Ijcrnv  Powers,  the  present 
incumbent,  in  1875.  At  present  the  villajCO  of  Har- 
rington contains,  in  a>l<lition  to  the  institutions  above 

describe!,  one  cheese  fa  ton  e  feel  and  planing 

mill,  one  lloiiring  mill,  three  lilacksmitb  and  wagon 
shops,  two  tin  shops,  one  marble  cutler,  two  drug 
stores,  scum  general  stores,  two  hotels,  three  saloons, 
the  post-otlice.  anil  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  experience  of  the  vlllujce  of  Harrington  with 
siiliMins  is  worthy  "f  note.  A>-statii|  elsewhere  in  Ibis 
sketch, one  of  the  first  ordinauivs  passeil  bv  the  Hoard 

of  Trustees  gmutetl  the  privilege  of  telling  iptoxi- 

eating  li'piors.  L" eider  this  ordinance  such  lienors 
were  sold  until  April.  1867.  but  there  was  in  Harring- 
ton, as  elsewhere  even  then,  a  strong  prohibition  de- 
ment among  its  citizens.  This  element  secured  the 
majority  in  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  and  on  the  Ltilb  of 
April.  180?,  the  board  passed  Ordinance  No.  :i.  pro- 
hibiting the  ftule  or  exchange  of  ur  traffic,  in  any  kind 
of  intoxicating  drinks  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Barrinston.  The  penalty  for  selling  in  violation  «>f 

this  ordinance  was  lived  for  the  tirst  offense  at  *3  and 
COBta,  and  for  the  sc. ml  offense  the  tine  was  from  *5 
to  fan  and  c.si-.  The  prohibition  ordinance  was  in 
force  for  two  years.  There  were  no  saloons  within  the 
corporate  limits  >if  the  town  ;  they  were  removed  just 
outside  *aid  limits,  mid  the  drinking  classes  during 

lho>u  two  ■■•  ars  iver.    in  I  In    luibiti  W  lie  ler  tllfl 

iuliiieuee  of  an  intoxicant. of  making  as  much  disturb- 
ance as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  their  independence,  and  of  defy- 
ing and  outraging  the  prohibition  sentiment.  This 
stale  of  affairs  was  more  intolerable  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  than  the  existence  of  the  saloons  with  less 
disorder,  and  hence,  OH  April  3,  I860,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  Trustees  ftccnsiiig  the  sale  of  lienors 
within  the  limits  of  the  tow  u.  This  li.vuse  ordinance 
lias  been  in  force  evor  since,  and  mi  the  w  hole  gives 
much  more  general  satisfaction  than  the  prohibition 
ordinance. 


OAttklMiTON  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

H.  T.  ABBOTT,  druggist,  was  born  in  Oneida  County. 

N.  Y.,  in  1830,  the  son  of  J.*hua  and  Kuni.-e  Al  tt.    At  the 

apt'  of  fourteen  he  removed  with  his  parent*  to  Illinois,  local- 
ing  in  I'aUtin.',  where  hp  remained  until  l*fH  when  he 
removed  to  Harrington.  Hi*  father  died  in  Harrington  at  Ihe 
age  of  ninetv-otie  rears.  In  188:1  he  commenced  Ihe  drug  busi- 
ness as  clerk  for  S.  P.  Parker,  and  remained  with  him  for  ten 
rears,  during  which  time  he  also  learned  the  jewelry  business. 


He  established  his  present  drug  business  in  1XT-"».  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  K.  &  A.  M„  and  is  Cor- 
poration Clerk,  having  held  tin-  position  for  three  years  He 
was  also  Town  Clerk  in  Cuba  Township.  Lake  County,  four 
year*.  He  owns  one-half  interest  in  the  store  and  lot  three 
doors  from  the  |xet-of|].-e.  where  he  intends  locating  his  busi- 
ness. 

ASA  T.  BKVKKLV,  farmer.  P.  (i.  Klgin.  was  born  in  Har- 
rington July  4.  1HH,  sun  of  bysandcr  and  Jane.  His  parents 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1840.  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Har- 
rington, in  tfcetioa  80,  Township  49,  Ranee  0,  when-  his  father 
lived  until  his  dentli,  which  occurred  February  1,  1874.  at  the 
a.-e  of  fifty-five  years.  His  mother  died  <  letober  23,  1*04.  at 
the  age  ut  forty-four  years.  The  old  homestead  contained 
ISO  acres.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  on  attaining  his  major- 
ity engaged  in  funning,  purchasing  .'{10  acres  adjoining  the 
homestead,  in  Sections  30  an.l  HI,  Township  42.  Range  !l.  He 
made  a  specialty  for  years  of  raising  grain  and  fattening  stock; 
since  is;ii.  dairying  ami  raising  cattle.  Sleeping  2.V>  head, 
which  give  224  gallons  of  milk  daily.  In  1875  he  purchased 
114  ai  res  in  Sections  ill  and  32,  Township  42.  Range  0.  and  in 
lNMOhe  purchased  a  one-half  interest  in  830  acres,  in  Sections 27, 
2*.  39  and  <4.  Township  41,  Range  t>.  Kane  Countv.  He  was 
married  November  8.  1HM.  to  Miss  Florence  A.  Schnonboven. 
They  have  hud  two  children — Carrie  .1.  and  E.  Florence.  Mrs. 
Beverly  died  February  <>.  1*>74,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
lie  was  married  February  20.  1870.  to  Miss  Rachic  Schonnho- 
vetl,  daughter  of  James  and  l.vdia.lanc  Sehoonhoven,  of  Han- 
over. He  has  iH-en  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  eighteen 
veur*,  and  treasurer  of  the  Harrington  Mutual  (iuarantee 
lii«uruiiee  Association  for  nine  years. 

A.  C.  BUI  'KLIN,  farmer,  P.O.  Hundec.  was  born  in  South 
Adams,  Berkshire  Co.  Mass..  in  1*23,  son  »f  Isaac  and  Aeh- 
sah  Hiicklin.  He  came  to  Cook  Counly  in  183},  1'K'atcd  on  a 
farm  in  Sections  Is  and  10,  Township  42.  Range  0.  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  owns  880  acres  of  land  and  is  engage.! 
in  dairying,  keeping  about  sixty-five  cows.  He  was  married 
itilHIO  to  Miss  Julia  S.  .leiielss.  They  have  two  children— 
Frames  and  Henry  I.  Mrs.  Bucklin  died  in  1S73,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven.  Me  was  married  in  1877  to  Miss  Ktnma  Mer- 
rill, who  died  in  1870.  He  was  again  married  in  1881.  to  Mrs. 
Emma  Miner,  daughter  <.f  Russel  II.  and  C.  K.  Mallory.  He 
i«  a  member ol  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  held  various  town 
offices.  Ilcnrv  I.  Bucklin  was  lioru  in  Harrington,  Cook  Co.. 
III.,  in  1858,  aon  of  Anson  C.  and  Julia  S.  He  enlisted,  in 
1*7>.  in  the  17th  l  iiiled  States  Volunteer  Infanlry.  Ill's  regi- 
ment was  at  Ft.  Sissiton  and  Ft.  Yatea.  He  served  the  first 
year  as  private  and  was  then  promoted  to  Corporal.  He  was 
discharged  in  In**!,  by  special  Older  from  the  ear  department. 
He  then  returned  to  Harrington  and  engaged  in  the  Klgiu 
Watch  Factory,  where  he  remained  tor  two  years.  He  then 
engaged  in  farming  on  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Hueklin  was 
married  in  l*<i  to  Miss  May  Webby,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Man  Webby. 

J.  H.  COVF.V.  P.  O.  Klgin.  was  horn  in  tireeno  County. 
N.  V  .  in  1830.  son  of  K.  \V.  and  Mary.  He  came  to  Cook 
Countv  in  1848.  with  his  parents,  who  located  in  Palatine 
Township,  where  thev  resided  until  the  father's  death,  which 
oiii.i  red  in  1801,  at  f  he  age  of  fifty-two  years.  The  old  home- 
stead in  Palai.nc  was  sold  in  1881.  His  mother  now  lives  with 
his  brother.  J.  W.  Covey,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  Mr. 
Covev  has  Ijh-ii  engaged  in  farming,  and  from  18410  to  1882 
lived"  in  Harrington  Township  on  a  farm  in  Section  23,  which 
contains  seventy-two  acre*,  lie  still  owns  the  farm,  which 
he  rents.  He  also  owns  a  fine  residence  and  two  lots  in  Elgin. 
Mr  Covev  was  married  in  1*00  to  Miss  Caroline  K.  Salun, 
.laughter" of  S.  R.  and  Phcbc  Sabin.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren— llcrlieit  K.,  Merrels  K.and  Minnie  E.  They  are  mem- 
ber* of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  Constable 
of  Harrington  for  three  years,  ami  member  of  the  school  board 
for  about,  twenty  years.  .  ,  

JOHN  F.  CtiWDIN.  farmer.  P.  0.  Barriiigton,  was  born  in 
Berkshire  County.  Mass ,  in  1820.  son  of  A.icl  and  Lbnor. 
He  came  t«>  Cook  Countv  in  1840,  and  loeata.l  iu  Harrington. 

 -aging  in  fanning.  '  lie  owns  sixty  acres  in  Sections  20 

and  21.  Township  42.  Rang.- 0.  Ho  is  engaged  in  dairying, 
keepinr kbout  twenty-five  cow*.  In  lSOo  he  was  married  to 
Mis*  Kbneda  Messer.  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Susan  Messer. 
Thev  have  had  eight  children  ;  seven  are  now  hving-sarah, 
I  aura  llerla  rt  A..  Eleanor.  Pearl.  Mary  and  Maud.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mrs.  Cowdin 
„f  the  Baptist  Church.  He  has  been  Collector  of  Ilarriiig- 
t„n.  He  enlisted  in  August,  1802,  in  Company  K.  88th  Reg- 
iment Illinois  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
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Vti  born  in  1834,  son  of  Klijuh  and  Olive  Dickinson,  anil 
was  raised  in  his  native  State.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Surah  C1.  Richardson,  daughter  of  Carl- 
ton and  Mars-  Richardson,  andcumo  West  the  same  year.  1 8-">«, 
and  located  in  Steele  County,  Minn.,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming,  remaining  eight  vears.  They  hail  une  ehild.  George 
E..  who  was  born  in  18o7.Ving  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Aurora,  Steele  Co..  Minn.  In  18114  he  enlisted  in  Company 
[),  1st  Minnesota  Volunteer  Heavy  Artillery,  and  took  part  at 
the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  was  detailed  in  the  hospital 
department  for  six  months,  being  mustered  out  in  August, 
18G5.  In  I80U  he  moved  to  Barrington.  Cook  Co.,  111.,  where 
he  now  resides.  In  is?.'  he  purchased  the  drug  business  of  S. 
P.  Parker,  who  kept  the  first  drug  store  established  in  Har- 
rington. He  now  owns  the  store  and  a  residence  adjoining. 
He  is  a  member  and  a  steward  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  also  a  MttbN  of  tile  G.  A.  H.,  Post  No.  275.  and  holds 
the  office  of  notarv  public. 

HEN'UY  W.  DOtiXBrSCII,  M.  1>..  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Cook  Co.,  in  1*00,  son  of  II,  and  Sophia 
Dornbusch.  lie  was  educated  at  Palatine,  111.,  and  at  Bryant 
&  Stratum*  Business  College.  Chicago.  In  March.  18*3,  he 
graduated  iron,  the  Rush  Medical  College.  In  1882  he  prac- 
ticed under  his  preceptor.  Dr.  II.  E  Wadhams.  at  Palatine 
and  Arlington  Heights.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  located  at 
Harrington.  Dr.  Dornbusch  devotes  his  entire  lime  and  ener- 
gies hi-  |  rof  ■  Mi<  i i ■  a  td  hi  has  sua  i  ede.l  -  inild  -ig  up  > 
large  practice. 

LYMAN  DUNKLEE.  farmer,  Section  HI,  Township  42, 
Range  8,  was  born  in  Windham  County,  Vt.,  in  18iKi,  son  of 
Kli  and  Betsey  11.  Duuklee.  In  1828  "he  moved  to  Steuben 
County,  X.  Y-  where  he  lived  until  1840.  when  he  came  to 
Illinois  and  located  in  Bnrrington  Township,  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  resided  for  thirty  years.  In  1870  he  sold  his 
farm  and  purchased  the  one  where  he  now  resides,  which  con- 
tains one  hundred  acres.  He  it  engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
and  keeps  twenty-six  cows.  Mr.  Dunklee  is  also  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade,  anil  has  followed  this  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing. He  was  one  of  four  who  built  the  first  framed  sehool- 
hoiiso  in  town,  used  for  many  years  by  the  Baptists.  He  was. 
married  in  1*14  to  Miss  Elmeda  Messer,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Lydia  Messer.  They  have  had  six  children,  three  unw 
liviug^-Chnrlcs  S..  Freeman  S.  and  Elizaheth  C.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunklee  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  having 
been  identified  with  the  Church  since  1830.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Die  school  hoard  for  twenty  years,  and  has  l>cen  Col- 
in-tor and  Assessor  o'  'he  township.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
polities  and  was  formerly  an  abolitionist.  He  is  a  strong 
temperance  advocate,  and  has  ever  been  actively  interested  on 
ail  guest  inns  of  reform,  lie  was  one  of  the  originul  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Barrington  Center,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution  and  articles  of  faith 
for  the  Church. 

HENRY  FKF.YE.  farmer.  Section  24.  Township  42.  Hange 
9,  was  born  in  Palatine  Township,  Cook  Count  v,  m  1851,  son  of 
Theodore  and  Sophia  Frcyo.  lie  was  marrieil  in  1880  to  Muss 
Anna  Daiiimermnn  daughter  of  llenrv  and  licsma  l>ammer- 
man.  They  have  ono  child,  Hattie.  He  located  in  Barring- 
ton  in  1H80,  where'  he  owns  a  farm  containing  eightv  acres, 
and  keeps  ten  cows.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freye  are  members  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  He  is  a  "memlicr  of  the  school 
board.    In  politics  he  is  Republican. 

D.  N.  HAVEN,  farmer,  Section  23,  Township  42.  Range  !), 
was  born  in  .lefferson  Couutv,  N.  Y.,  in  1811),  son  of  Samuel 
and  Lydia  Haven.  In  1844  he  came  to  Illinois  and  located  in 
Barrington  Township,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  owns  a 
farm  containing  235  acres,  und  is  engaged  in  dairy  business, 
keeping  forty  cows.  He  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Rnchael 
Claflin.  daughter  of  Walter  Clallin.  They  him-  ten  children— 
0.  D.,  F.  <;.,  Liliie,  Emma,  Mary,  Martha,  DeWitt.  Willie  II.. 
Walter  und  Frances.  Mrs.  Haven  died  in  1881,  at  theageof 
fifty-two  years.  Ue  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
has  been  member  of  the  school  board  for  a  number  of  vears. 
When  he  first  came  to  Harrington  his  farm  was  wild  prairie. 
1  here  wem  but  six  houses  on  the  road  from  his  place  to 
Chicago,  and  but  few  settlers. 

A.  S.  HENDERSON,  Imrdware  merchant,  was  born  in 
Mcllcnry  County.  111.,  in  1843,  son  of  Kli  and  Cornelia  Hender- 
son, and  was  raised  on  a  farm.  On  attaining  his  inujoritv  he 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  In  ISMl  lie  came  to  Hur- 
rmgton.  and  established  his  present  business.  lie  is  located 
on  Cook  Street,  fourdoors  south  of  the  post-office.  He  carries 
a  full  line  of  hardware,  stoves  and  furnishing  goods.  He  first 
established  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Chase  &  Hen- 

ItSJ'm  Altor  """  !rrar  Mr"  n",w  his  '""'lest  to  Mr.  H. 
U.  Wulmarth,  and  for  ono  year  the  business  was  under  the  firm 


name  of  Henderson  &  Willmarth.  since  which  time  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  conducted  the  business  alone.  His  business  has 
increased  about  three  hundred  percent  since  its  establishment. 
He  enlisted,  in  1801.  in  Company  K,  8th  Regiment  Wiieonsiu 
Volunteers;  entered  the  service  as  private,  and  was  promoted 
tn  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  II,  3d  Regiment  Mississippi 
Colored  Troops,  He  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Sbiloh, 
Corinth.  Ilawley's  Springs.  Wilson's  Creek,  Yicksburg.  and 
other  engagements  of  his  command.  He  was  mustered  out  in 
1 1,  einl  er,  1  -i."  .  wa  -  i  arricd  In  I8«(i  tn  M  --  lit-i r  r.u 
Ilutchins,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Priscilht  Hutchins.  They 
have  had  five  children — Jennie,  Josephine,  Alfred,  Mabel,  and 
an  infant.  He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  U.  0.  F.,  and  of  the  ti. 
A.  It..  Post  873;  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
Board  for  nine  vears,  and  for  six  years  was  President  of  the 
board.  Ho  commenced  the  study  "of  law  in  1875,  spending  . 
three  vears  in  the  office  of  Coleman  &  Joslin,  in  F.lgin.  He 
has  practiced  in  •  he  Justice  and  District  Courts  for  eight  years. 

ARTHUR  J.  HENDRICKSON,  farmer,  P.  U.  Dundee,  was 
born  in  Barrington.  III.,  in  1851,  son  of  Curtis  and  Julia,  who 
were  among  the  carlv  settlers  of  Bairiiigton.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1843,  and  had"  four  children,  two  now  living— Arthur  J. 
and  Julia.  On  attaining  manhood  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
engaged  in  forming,  lie  was  married  in  1877  to  Fram  es  A. 
Stead,  daughter  of  Jaines  Stead,  and  they  have  had  three  chit- 
dp  n,  .v  i  i  »  In  ing— Zulu  and  [jola.  lie  is  a  met  ilicr  ni  th< 
Masonic  fraternity,"  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  Dundee  Lodge,  No.  190 
He  has  been  Collector  and  Constable  of  Barrington  for  the  last 
seven  vears.  His  father  died,  in  1853,  of  hydrophobia.  His 
mother  is  now  living  in  Klgin,  at  the  age  of  sixty  year*. 

M.  D.  HENDRICKSON,  farmer.  Section  14,  Township  42, 
Range  !t,  was  born  in  ( iswego  Countv,  N.  Y..  in  1841.  son  of 
John  and  Marv  Hendrickson.  He  ciitne  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1844".  they  locating  on  a  farm  in  Harrington,  where 
his  father  died  in  1877.  Mr.  Hendrickson  n»w  owns  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  1882.  He 
was  married  in  1803  to  Miss  Louisa  Rosenkrans.  daughter  of 
Horace  and  Marin  Rosenkrans.  They  have  three  children- 
Harrv  F..,  Minnie  L.  and  Millard  V.  Hendrickson.  In  Oeto- 
ber.  i.883.  lie  moved  to  Elgin.  111.,  and  now  rents  his  farm. 
During  i  „•  la.-:  yi  ar  he  ha-  I  een  engagi  -3  a*  a  drug  »al'>"i»a 
John  Hendri.  k-r.ii,  father  of  the  subject  of  the  above  sketch, 
was  born  in  Salem.  Washington  Co.,  N  Y..  in  1790.  jne«rjy 
life  he  went  to  Oswego  County,  where  he  lived  until  1844, 
when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  was  married  in  1818  to  Miss 
Marv  Curtis.  She  was  burn  in  17tK  They  had  six  children, 
five  of  which  are  now  living— Julia  A.,  Keria  D..  Norman  U., 
Delia  M.  and  M.  I).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendrickson  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Buptist  Church,  he  being  deacon  for  many  year*. 

MARTIN  G.  HENDRICKSON,  farmer.  P.  O.  Dundee,  was 
born  in  Barrington,  Cook  Co.,  III.,  in  1850.  His  narents,  Nor- 
man and  Kmilv.  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Barrington. 
They  were  married  in  18-55,  and  had  four  children— M  (»., 
Jemiie  and  Edna.  Thcv  were  residents  of  Barrington  until 
1881,  when  they  moved  to  Elgin.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
on  attaining  his  majoritv  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  homestead.  He  was  married  in  1881  to  .Miss 
Linnie  CI.iv.  daughter  of  J.  B.  and  Uura  Clay,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Roy  L.,  born  in  18S3.  Mr.  Hendrickson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  T 

WILLIAM  HOWARTH,  merchanl,  was  born  in  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire. England,  January  25,  1831,  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Ksther  Howarth.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  l*w, 
they  locating  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  remained  for  three 
vea'rs;  then  removed  to  Du  Page  County,  111.,  and  after  two 
vears  and  a  half  moved  to  Cuba,  Lake  County,  where  he 
remained  twenty-one  vears,  farming.  In  18G3,  """""J™ 
Barrington,  Cook  Countv,  he  engaged  in  the  carpenter  business 
for  two  years,  and  then  established  his  present  mercanti 
lies*.    He  owns  th 


lis  building,  which  Is  forty  eight  feet  front 
ami  two  stories  high.  He  hns  the  most  extensive  business  in 
Barrington,  carrying  a  full  assortment  of  general  ,nfr™*^' 
disc,  mid.  by  industry  and  personal  application  to  his  lium- 
ness,  has  accumulated  a  competency.  He  was  married  in  ioj« 
to  Miss  Sophia  E.  Rose,  daughter  of  James  and  Cynthia  Rose. 
Thcv  have  had  one  child,  deceased-  Mrs.  Howarth  is  a  mem- 
ber of  t he  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Howarth  was  »PP°'n<edJ™; 
master  in  1805,  and  held  that  office  for  four  years.  He  serveu 
for  two  terms  as  Corporation  Trustee.  ,        , , 

1).  It.  JENCKS.  P.  o.  Elgin,  was  bom  in  North  Adams. 
Mass.,  in  1837.  son  of  Henry  and  Amelia  Jencks  He  <-*m|"0 
Cook  County  with  his  parents  ill  1841.  They  locjtad  ««• 
farm  in  Barrington  Township,  where  he  lived  for  eight  years, 
wiien  thcv  moved  to  Dundee:  theiiee  in  1873  to  Wpn- 
mother  died  in  1870.  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  n>»  »»'n" 
in  1870,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.     His  father  was  a  soldier  in 
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the  War  of  1*12.  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  pro- 
moted First  Lieutenant,  and  subsequent!,  to  Captain;  he  was 
in  command  of  tin-  l.arUir  at  Newport.  Mr.  JencRs  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  drug,  dry  good*  and  grocery  busi- 
ness. In  1*73  lie  eugugv-d  in  the  insurance  business,  which  he 
has  since  foilow.d.  lie  was  married  in  1N.V.I  to  Mi-s  Eluals-th 
A.  Hollistcr,  daughter  of  A.  S.  and  Eliza  llollisl.-r.  They 
have  had  one  child.  Mr. . J  clicks  and  wife  arc  nieinteranf  the  Hap- 
tist  Church-  lie  is  a  member  ..f  the  Masonic  fraternily.  A. 
V.  &  A.  M.,  Monilor  Lodge,  No.  190;  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Chapter  No.  110;  Bethel  I  ummandery,  No.  3H;  and  the  G  I 

Templar*  Lodge,  Nt>.  43*).  He  has  teen  a  uu-inter  of  the 
City  Council  of  Elgin  for  five  years,  lie  was  appointed  Post- 
master of  Pumice  by  President  Lincoln  in  18*11,  and  held  the 
ap|M>intment  for  six  years;  he  was  also  Township  Treasurer  for 
two  years. 

DANIKL  S.  JEN't  Ks,  farmer.  P.  O.  Dundee,  was  born  in 
South  Adatiis  in  IS.'.'t.  son  of  Henry  and  Lydia.  Hit  mother 
died  in  1835.  Hi?  parents  had  sjx  children:  two  are  now  liv- 
ing—  I).  S.  and  W.  T.  His  father  was  sul>se'piciitly  married  to 
Mrs.  Amelia  Kohinson;  thev  had  two  children,  <iiie  now  living. 
Dennis  K.  The  subject  of"  this  sketch  came  to  Cook  Count  y 
with  his  parents,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Harrington,  where 
they  resiili-d  for  a  number  of  years,  when  they  moved  to  Dun- 
dec  and  sub-equeiiUv  to  Elgin,  111.,  where  he' died  in  1*7*.  at 
the  age  of  eight) -foiir  years.  Mrs.  Jcncks  died  in  Dundee,  at 
the  age  of  seven!  v.  Mr.  .lencks  owns  a  farm  containing  173 
acres,  and  keeps  fifty  cows,  lie  was  married  in  1HU  to  Mis- 
Nancy  K.  Waterman.  Thev  have  had  four  children  — lohriT.. 
William  H.,  George  A.  and Charles  D,  His  wife  died  in  i**n. 
He  was  married  in  ixsi  to  Miss  Sophia  llawl.  v.  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Jane  SimpklM.      lie  has  heM  various  lown 

offices. 

I'YRCS  W.  KRLLOUU,  residence  and  P.  «>.  Klgtn.  was 
bam  in  Columbia  County.  ST.  V..  in  1*18,  wmol  Horace  and 
Mary,  lie  came  to  Illinois  in  l*3tl  and  located  in  Koekford, 
Winnebago  County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  four 
years.  He  then  moved  to  DuPage  County,  where  he  remained 
until  1*5*.  In  1*17  and  1*4*  he  w«»  engaged  in  buying  grain 
in  Chicago,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  in  tioating 
on  the  canal.    In  1*">*  be  moved  to  Harrington  mid  located  on 

a  farm  in  Section  25.  Township  42,  Range  1».    After  a  reside!  

of  four  years  he  moved  to  Jefferson,  where  he  *l« engaged  in 
hotel-keeping  for  four  and  a  half  years.  He  then  returned 
In  his  own  farm,  where  he  remained  two  year*,  selling  the  farm 
in  1**!».  lie  afterward  moved  to  Harrington  Station.  He  was 
married  in  1*12  to  .Miss  Lanorn  Stephens,  daughter  of  Noah 
and  boil  Stephen-.  Thev  have  had  five  children— Mary.  Hor- 
ace. Miles.  Charles  ami  Sarah  A.  Mrs.  Kellogg  died  in  1*75, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one  years,  He  was  married  in  1*,*  to  Mrs. 
I/nretta  W.  Mar-hall,  daughter  of  Austin  and  Beta??  W. 
Warner,  who  were  early  settlers  of  Jo  Daviess  Cunt  v.  Mrs. 
Kellogg  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Her 
parents  assisted  in  t  he  organization  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  Nora,  then  known  as  Clielsa. 

J.  W.  KIXGSLKY,  farmer  and  Justice  «.f  the  Peace.  P.  O. 
Harrington,  was  born  in  Berkshire,  Mas....  in  1*21.  the  *..„  or 
llezakiah  and  Joanna  (Well-,  Kiugdey.  He  came  to  Illinois 
in  l*|i»  and  located  at  Aurora,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
In  1*42  he  removed  to  Harrington  and  loeateu  on  Lis  farm  in 
Section  21.  where  he  resided  until  1**2,  when  he  removed  to 
the  village  of  Harrington.  He  still  owns  the  farm,  which  con- 
sists of  121  acres,  all  under  cultivation.  He  was  married  in 
184.-)  to  Miss  Pollv  T.  Pein  e,  who  died  in  1*17.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1*1*  to  Miss  Harriet  MarlcM,  who  bore  him  ot  nils!. 

Alfred.  His  wife  died  ill  1853,  and  he  was  married  in  1X5.  to 
MUs  Clarenda  Appleb.-c,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Betsey  A. 
Appletee,  who  has  born  him  two  children— W  ilhs  and  (  urne. 
Willis  died  in  1*77.  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church.  He  has 
held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  ['.•ace  f..r  twenty  years.  He 
was  elected  Town  Clerk  at  the  -econd  election  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  township,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty-one 
consecutive  years.  He  has  teen  Su|*rvisnr  and  Collector  for 
several  rain,  and  'has  served  in  the  capacity  of  Assessor 
for  eleven  years.  He  was  Department  lb-venue  Assessor  rrrm 
1*81  to  1*115. 

S.  W.  KINGSLKY.  farmer,  was  born  in  North  Adams 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1818.  son  of  Klisha  and  Hannah 
Kingslev.  In  the  spring  of  1*40  he  came  to  Illinois  and  located 
in  Harrington  Township,  three  miles  east  of  Dundee,  on  the 
farm  where  he  resided  for  fort T-one  years.  In  the  spring  « 
1*H2  he  moved  to  Harrington  Village,  and  rents  he.  farm,  which 
now  contains  400  acres.  He  has  teen  extensively  engaged  in 
dairying  for  many  years,  owning  eighty  cows;  also  been  an 
extensive  breeder 'of'  short-horns,  Hulstein  and  Ayrshire  cat- 


tle, and  always  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Kane  County,  being  one  of  its  directors  fur  three 
vears.  lie  is  a  member  of  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  and  vice- 
President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  on  slock  at  the  "Agricultural  State  Pair  in  1883,  held 
at  Chicago,  He  was  married  in  1*41  to  Miss  Waity  Waterman, 
daughter  of  George  T.  and  Eunice  Waterman;  they  have 
raided  seven  children— Mary  Sarah  .1.  ,  Hannah  M.,  Nancy 
N-,  Harriett  K..  A  lace  A.  and  Henry  K.  He  has  teen  Super- 
visor of  the  town  for  twelve  years,  anil  also  Collector  and 
Commissioner  for  •  number  of  years.  He  is  Kepubliean  in 
politics,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  nfTairs 
of  his  party.  He  shipped  the  first  milk  from  Dundee  to  Chi- 
cago, to  Floyd  lliggins.  In  the  early  years  on  his  farm  he 
Imul.-d  to  Chicago,  with  ox  team,  oats  which  he  sold  for  ten 
cents  |kt  bushel. 

H.  II.  LANDWKU,  farmer,  was  born  in  Prussia  in  1824, 
son  of  Henry  and  Anna  Landwer.  He  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  "twenty-three,  locating  in  -Chicago.  After  two 
years  he  engaged  to  work  on  a  farm  at  Dunlap's  Prairie. 
Three  years  afterward  he  purchased  eighty  acres  of  prairie 
land  a  part  of  the  farm  which  he  now  owns,  consisting  of 
32*1  acr.-s  adjoining  the  village  of  Harrington,  beautifully 
located  on  high  ground,  with  fine  buildings  and  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms 
in  the  town,  valued  at  *JH0  per  acre,  lie  was  married  in 
1852  to  Miss  Hannah  Mullcr.  who  bore  him  one  child,  Han- 
nah Landwer,  deceased.  His  wife  died  in  1853.  He  was 
married  in  1*51  to  Mis-.  Fredre.-a  lieka,  who  bore  him  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  survive— Fredrick  Z.  Mary.  Mina, 
Henry  A.,  Kiuma,  Libbic,  Sammy  and  Martha.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber Of  the  German  Evangelical  Association,  ami  class  leader, 
having  held  that  position  for  twenty  years.  lie  has  also  teen 
trustee  and  treasurer  for  about  the  same  time.  He  served  as 
l'oa.l  Commissionarlof  Harrington  for  eight  years. 

G.  II.  LANDWER.  firm  of  Landwer  Jv  Plagge.  merchants, 
was  Iwrii  in  Pnc^ia  in  1*4(1,  son  of  Lambert  and  Louisa 
l.nidwer.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  America,  who  located  in  Barrington.  He  worked  un  a  farm 
until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when,  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  carpenter  business  for  four  years,  he  engaged 
as  builder  and  contractor  for  thirteen  years,  and  in  1*7* 
established  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Landwer  &  Plagge.  Their  store  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
l  'oofc  and  Railroad  streets,  where  thev  carry  a  full  assortment 
of  general  merchandise.  Their  trade  has  increased  about 
one  hundred  per  cent  sin-c  its  establishment.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  l*r>7  to  Mi>s  Menu  Kropp.  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Chariot!  Kropp.  Thev  have  had  seven  children:  five  of 
Whom  survive- Matilda',  Charles,  William  Beniamin  ami 
Rom.  Ce  is  a  member  of  the  German  Kvangelical  Associa- 
tion. 

JOHN  C 
chants,  was  L... 

of  George  and  Kl-abien  Plagge.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm. 
In  1*7*  he  began  the  mercantile  business,  under  the  above 
named  rlrin.  Hewaamarried  in  l**uto  Miss  Sophia  Nonlmeier, 
daughter  of  John  and  Dorothv  Nonlmeicr.  They  have  two 
children— Keuten  11.  and  Loefla  M.  He  is  u  member  of  the 
German  Kvangtdicul  Assm  iat ion. 

JAMES  R  LANK,  P.O.  Elgin.  Kane  Co.,  II.,  son  of 
Justus  It.  and  Sarah  S.  Lane,  who  came  to  Cooklounty  in 
IMKii  'ii  I  lo.ii'.-  I  mi  P.  rr  id-  n.  whs  U.ni  in  '  heshirc  Berk- 
shire Co  Miss.  Novemlier  17.  1852.  His  father  enlisted  in 
Iftttitl  Company  K.  lb»h  Illinois  Volunteers  He  was  one 
of  the  three  fn>in  his  eoin|«nv  who  voluntnereil  to  join  the 
memorable  "  forlorn  hope "  which  stormed  the  works  at 
Vicksburg  on  the  22.1  of  June,  1*13.  His  companions 
were  iK.th  wounded,  himself  escaping  unhurt  but  only  to 
receive  his  death  wound  a  few  days  later,  just  tefore  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg.  Cpon  his  father's  death  the  charge  of  the 
family  fell  upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  They  purchased  a 
farm  'in  Section  22,  Harrington,  in  18fi5  where  they  resided 
until  187H,  removing  in  that  year  to  hlgm.  in  lwt  .Mr. 
Lane  sold  the  farm  and  has  since  been  engagwl  in  the  real 
estate  business,  at  the  present  time  owning  vormderable 
i.ropcrtv  in  Klgin.  His  parents  were  married  m  1*:)0  Three 
.X™  Juiues  R.  S.,  lUiis.-  and  William  P.,  were  born  to 
tan^The  Zt  named  died  Febnmrv  22.  1881  His  mother 
is  now  :ivlng,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  with  himself  and 
sister     -Mr.  Lane  is  unmarried. 

I  ISC  \U  L  \WKKNCE.  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  carpenlcr, 
was  l«'.ni  in  Westchester  County.  N.  Y..  in  1820,  son  of  John 
and  Kliaiteth  A.  Uwrence.  In  early  life  he  learned  the 
trade  of  hi*  father,  which  was  carpenter  and  builder  He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  and  near  New  York  City  until  18uo, 


PLAGGE.  linn  of  Landwer  k  Plagge.  mer- 
,  born  in  Northlield.  Cook  Co..  III-.  In  1855.  sou 
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when  ho  came  I  o  Chicago,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In 
1857  he  located  at  Harrington,  where  he  hM  since  resided.  Ho 
was  married  in  18liu  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Whedon.  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Filora  Whedon.  Mrs.  Lawrence  died  in  1880. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, lie  is  Justine  <>f  the  Peace,  having  sex*ed  nine  years  in 
I-ake  Countv  ami  four  years  in  Cook  County,  has  been 
Trustee  of  the  village  of" Harrington  for  six  years,  and  was 
Clerk  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  for  several  years. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MclLIRE,  farmer.  wasliorn  in  Broome 
County.  X.  V.,  in  1*05,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  iKurnharn) 
McClure.  lie  was  raised  in  his  native  State,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  lumbering.  In  1830  he  came  to  Illi- 
nois, and  located  a  farm  in  DecrGrovc,  Barriugton  Township, 
where  lie  resided  until  185(1,  when  he  moved  to  the  village  of 
Harrington,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  trustee,  having  served 
the  Church  in  that  capacity  since  1*58.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  members  that  constituted  the  Church  at  its  organization, 
lie  was  married  in  1H.U  to  Mi-  Elizabeth  Linscomh,  who 
bore  him  two  children  — Sarah  and  Caroline.  Sarah  died  in 
18j9  and  Caroline  in  1SC0.  lie  was  among  the  earlier  settlers 
of  Cook  County.  The  land  not  being  surveyed  when  he 
made  his  location,  he  hail  much  trouble  with  parties  who 
attempted  to  jump  his  claim,  lie  had  hi*  house  burned  at  one 
time  by  parties  who  were  determined  to  drive  him  oil.  but  he 
maintained  his  right  ami  secured  his  farm.  His  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  French  and  the  Revolutionary  wars. 

M.  B.  Mi  lNTOSH,  lumber  dealer,  was' born  in  Albany 
County,  N.  Y„  in  1*17,  sun  of  Alexander  and  Betsev  (Wootf) 
Mcintosh.  He  was  raised  and  married  in  hi*  native  State. 
In  1851  he  came  to  Illinois  ami  located  at  Freeport.  In  1855 
removed  to  Northfleld,  Cook  County,  mid  in  September,  1857, 
located  at  Barriugton,  where  he  now  re-ides.  He  was  engaged 
for  three  years  in  carrying  passengers  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion to  the  country.  In  18uUho  established  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  His  yard  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad  track,  northwest  of  the  depot,  lie 
carries  in  stock  a  full  line  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  glass  and 
building  materials,  lie  was  the  first  notary  public  appointed 
in  Barriugton,  and  he  has  held  that  office  for  ttveutv-four 
years.  He  was  elected  Police  Justice  in  1870,  mid  held  that 
office  for  seven  tears.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  held  that  office  for  four  vesr*.  He  served  on  the 
Board  of  Corporation  Trustees  three  vears,  and  on  the  school 
board  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  mid  has  always  taken  an  active  |>art  in  the  political 
issues  of  the  country,  lie  is  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
being  one  of  the  first  elected  at  its  organisation,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  members  ,if  the  building  committee  that  built  the 
church  in  1H00,  at  which  lime  be  was  Church  clerk  and  trca«- 
urer.  He  was  married  in  18UI  to  Mi-s  ElminaC.  Phillips 
daughter  of  Kuel  and  Sarah  (L  indent)  Phillip..  They  have 
had  eight  children,  three  of  whmn  survive— Emma  .1.  Lines, 
Me  vm  l  .  and  Francis  \\ .  He  i,  extensively  engaged  in  api- 
culture, and  ha*  now  s.xty  swarms  of  bees.  He  is  also  engaged 
In  money-loaning.  n  * 

LAMBERT  MEINERS.  farmer,  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
l*n>.  son  or  Jiihn  and  Anna  Meiners.  At  the  age  of  tweiitv- 
seven  he  came  to  America,  and  after  six  months  spent  in  New 
Wk  State  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  for  eleven 
years  at  teaming,  in  18)!»  removing  to  Harrington  Town- 
ship, two  miles  south  of  the  village,  where  he  located  «  farm, 
on  which  he  resided  for  twenty-eight  vears.  it  eonsHing  of 

UStSS.i^1*"  'S  m?vcd  tn  ,,,c  "v"'*Kp  *»f  Bairington, 
an  I  rents  his  farm,  lie  also  owns  a  rami  m  Palatine  Town- 
ship turning  130  rr..    He  was  married  in  ISM  to  Miss 

Meinersdied  in  1842.  He  was  married  in  184:1  to  Mi«s  Mary 
I'ransen.    They  had  font  child. en.  two  of  whom  survive- 

\nMa,TlvU?Zah;  ..",1s  rife«'r»  »>  'Wfl.  lie  was  married 
in  ISfifl  to  Miss  Chariot   Kcka.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Ger- 

U.„  l  V  •V*'"K  Bv  <ner«' "Iul  in,llls' rr  has  acciimu. 
nng.on.  ""J  °WrB  S  fim'  «■  EE 

R.  N.  MILLER,  farmer.  Section  18,  was  bom  in  Steuben 
County,  V  V.  in  1815  son  of  Altai,  and  Sarah  J.  Miller  A 
the  age  of  twenty-one  left,  his  native  State,  and  came  to  llli- 
nois  and  located  on  the  farm  where  he  now  res  les  wl  h 
the  bmd  w  17!,'  "IT"     'I"10  S"  "(       making  hls  b""  . 
was  w \,  "  m.ark",•        lhc  t*wn*lp.7(  Harrington 

Ei  Cr  of'^latK  ^         '°  »  M'U» 


holder  and  Julia  M.  Malan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Biirringtou  Center,  the  first  Church  organ- 
i*ed  in  the  township. 

JESSE  M.  MILLER,  fanner,  Sections  24  and  25,  was  horn 
in  Steuben  County.  N.  V.,  in  1824,  son  of  Alvah  and  Sarah  J, 
Miller.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois,  thev  locating  on  a  farm  in  Barrington  Township, 
where  ther  resided  untlthis  father's  death,  in  1875.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  on  attaining  his  majority,  began  farming 
on  Sections  34  and  35,  on  which  farm  he  resided  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  still  owns.  In  1871  he  moved  to  the  village  of 
Harrington,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  in  1818 
to  Miss  Deziah  B.  Seymour,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Seymour.  They  have  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  survive 
—Sarah  E.  Brown  and  George  n.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mdler  arc 
memlicrs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  has  filled  nearly  every  office  usually  filled  by  laymen,  at 
the  present  time  filling  the  offices  of  trustee,  steward  and  class 
leader.    He  hits  also  lieeli  school  director  for  six  years, 

REV.  JOHN  NATE,  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
born  in  England  in  18o2.  sou  of  John  M.  and  Ellen  Nate.  His 
parents  came  to  America  in  his  infancy,  and  located  in  New 
York  in  |8;(0  then  removed  to  Illinois.  The  subject  of  this 
skel  h  revived  his  education  at  thi  Ml  Morris  Scii.-.twy.  In 
1852  he  was  licensed  to  exhort,  and  in  1853  as  aininistcr.  He 
joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1855,  and  was  transferred  lo 
the  Rock  River  Conference  in  1858,  and  ill  Iktober,  1859,  or- 
dained elder.  His  first  work  in  the  ministry  wa*  as  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society:  his  first  charge  was  Mechanics- 
burg,  and  hi*  first  charge  in  the  Rock  River  Conference  was 
at  Rochelle,  III.,  where  he  located  the  Church  and  built  a  par- 
sonage. In  1837,  at  Wlieaton,  he  located  the  present  Church 
of  that  place.  11  is  next  charge  was  at  Napcrville  and  Turner's 
Junction.  In  1800  and  18(12.  he  was  stationed  at  Kanevillc 
and  McIIcnry.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he  accepted  the 
chaplaincv  to  the  seamen  at  Milwaukee,  W  is.,  under ihechargc 
of  the  Western  Seamen's  Friends  Society.  He  founded  the 
first  Seamen  Church  in  Milwaukee.  In  1804 hewas unpointed 
district  sccivtarv  and  superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  West, 
including  the  territory  lying  west  of  Detroit.,  with  henduunnens 
at  Chicago,  lie  remained  in  that  position  for  ten  years,  his 
residence  during  the  time  being  at  Evnnston.  In  1874  he 
organized  a  Church  and  erected  a  church  building  at  Raven*- 
wood.  He  wa*  appointed  to  the  Market-street  Mission  in  Chi- 
cago, and  for  four  years  held  the  position  of  temperance  niis- 
sioniirv.  In  188!)  he  was  stationed  at  Crete.  III.,  in  1881-82  at 
Malite'no,  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  at  Barrington.  his  present 
charge.  lie  has  always  been  an  earnest  temperance  worker 
and  an  ardent  prohibition  advocate.  He  was  married  in  1855 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  E.  Leonard,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  H.  and 
Susannah  (Lockwood)  Leonard.  The  issue  of  the  marriage 
has  been  seven  children,  live  of  whom  survive—John  I,,  Mary 
S.,  Ada  B..  Joneph  C.  and  Raymond  J.  He  is  n  member  of  the 
Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  Past  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch, 

E.  Il,  NELSON,  farmer  and  millwright,  was  born  in 
l»lseg>j  I  on,  tv,  N.  \  .,  in  1812,  son  ■  f  William  and  .hi-\;.U 
Nelson.  When  he  was  ouite  young  his  parents  removed  to 
Mad (sOO  County,  where  he  lived  until  lSJtfl,  when  lie  came  to 
Illinois.  After  some  time  spent  in  Chicago,  he  went  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  remained  for  one  year,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  on  the  capitot  building  in  Madison.  He  subsequently 
assisted  in  building  a  mill  at  Sheboygan  Falls.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1837  he  was  employed  on  the  Government  survey  of  publie 
lands  north  and  west  of  Milwaukee.  While  be  was  at  work 
on  the  first  sawmill  built  in  Madison  be  made  a  trip  to  Milwau- 
kee wit  h  three  voke  of  oxen  and  got  a  steam  boiler  for  the  mill. 
Then  were  no  "roads,  and  he  had  to  ford  the  streams,  it  taking 
him  sixteen  davs  to  make  the  trip.  His  hmther.  John  Nelson, 
who  was  engaged  with  him  at  Madison,  was  taken  sick  during 
his  absence  in  Milwaukee,  and  died  soon  after  his  return,  hts 


first  death  which  had  occurred  in  Madison.  In  ltw* 
III.,  and  located  about  two  miles 
hich  he  now  owns,  containing 


Countv, 


being  tl 

he  came  to  Lak 
from  Harrington,  « 

320  acres.  He  resided  on  that  farm  until  1«S0.  w,|en  lie 
moved  to  Barriugton.  He  is  engaged  in  the  dairy  business, 
and  owns  sixtv  cows.  He  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss  WjMJ 
Brnwnell.  daughter  of  Robert  and  Susan  Brownell.  Thev 
fight  children,  three  of  whom  are  now  living—" 'ill- 


have  had  four  cb'ildre'tl,  two  of  "whom  ' 


Ilinsdnlc.  Thev 
survive— .Mary  F.  Houi- 


have  had  eight  tm 

iain,  Jeremiah  and  Nellie  Nelson.  He  has  been  Supervisor  ot 
Ij»ke  Countv  and  Town  Clerk  of  Cuba  Township  for  a  number 
or  years,    fie  is  Republican  in  pedilie*.  „  .. 

ROBERT  NIGHTINGALE,  farmer.  Section  24,  Township 
42,  Range  0.  P.  o.  Barrington,  was  born  in  Cambridgeshire. 
England,  in  1820,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Nightingale.  Ue 
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fjinip  t<>  America  in  18ol  nml  located  in  Cook  County,  where 
he  !m<  since  resided.  He  was  married  in  l8."i8to  .Miss  Hannah 
Ix'avin.  daughter  of  John  ainl  charlotte  l>'av.lt.  The*  have 
six  children — William,  E.izabsth  A.,  Florence.  Anna.  Robert 
and  lieorge.  Mr.  Nightingale  locate*!  on  the  fiirni  where  be 
now  resides  in  1*7 1,  owning  S(H(  mi  is.  under  n  high  clrtt<-  of 
cultivation.  In  politics  he  is  Republican*  He  is  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  of  Harrington  Township,  having  served 
for  five  year*,  ami  i«  school  director.  He  is  engag.d  in  dairy- 
ing, anil  keeps  forty  rows. 

<}.  ('.  Ol'IS,  P.  O.  Harrington,  was  linrn  in  Harrington, 
Cook  Countv,  in  1*43.  Ills  parents  were  William  11..  born  in 
1*0*.  ami  f/ivina  kfEdmonvlU),  born  in  lv«W.  natives  of  Jef- 
ferson County.  N.  V. ;  were  marrie  1  in  island  had  eight 
children,  six  im>w  living— Eliza  M.,  .lames  J.,  Charles  It..  <;.<'.. 
John  . I.  ami  Eugene.  *  His  father  in  .ally  life  learned  .-hip 
carpentering,  whieh  he  followid  tniiiiy  years.  He  came  to 
Om  County  in  1  I>ut  did  ii"t  bring  the  family  until  1X17. 
In  the  spring  of  1X38  he  came  t"  ibtrriugton  and  located  on  a 
farm  in  Section  1\  Township  4'2.  ICiinge  1».  containing  Xtti 
acres,  where  he  resided  uulil  hi*  death.  This  farm  is  now 
owned  Ijv  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ingan.l  dairying,  keeping  seventy  c.ws.  .Mr.  Otis',  brothers 
all  served  in  the  late  war  and  receive  I  honorable  discliargcs 
at  the  close  of  their  services. 

S.  I'.  I'AKKEit.  <lruggi-l  and  jeweler.  wa<  born  in  Che- 
nango County.  X.  V..  in  1*22.  II-  was  raised  in  his  native 
State  and  at  the  age  »f  t  went  v -one  came  |i>  Illinois,  and 
located  at  Crv-tal  Lake.  Mclleury  County,  remaining  for  twelve 
rears.  In  I8.V>  he  moved  to  Harrington,  and  in  company  »  III 
I»r.  Craudall  establish.-.!  the  lirst  drug  store  I  here,  and  also 
carried  on  the  jewelry  business.  Two  year*  afterward  he  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  llr.  Crandall,  and  f>r  sevent.-en  years 
carried  on  the  business  alone,  when  ho  sold  the  entire  business 
...  t  It'.  ..  nsou.  II-  was  marr  «1  in  UWS  '••  M  ••  I  1009  i 
Turner.  I  hev  have  had  two  children -Eliza  A.  and  Emma 
A.  His  wife  died  in  1*71.  and  he  w  .»  married  in  1*7"'  to  Mr.. 
Adaline  F.  Daws,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  I'olly  Bute.  He  is 
a  meinlier  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  A.  F     A.  M. 

LEROY  POWERS,  merchant  and  Post  master,  Was  born  m 
Cortland  Counlv.  N.  V.,  in  18IJ.  son  of  l.yman  and  Mary  A. 
(Uke>  Power*.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  came  to  Illinois 
with  hi.  parents,  who  locate.!  in  Lake  Counly.  where  they 
now  reside,  at  the  advanced  ages  of  eighty-two  and  «tahtj 
vears.  He  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm.  In  ISM  M 
Minted  Ifl  Company  1.52.1  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  p.rt.c- 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  lirst  and  second  battles  of 
Atlanta.  IWutoitville.  and  other  eiigag.  iu.  nts  of  bis  command, 
being  mustered  out  in  Jul  v.  l*o.*i.  In  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Hannah  Kingslev.  daughter  of  S.  W.  and  Unity  hings- 
ley.    In  1887  be  engug>-d  in  mercantile  business  at  Uimoea, 

111.,  in  two  years  removing  to  Harrington,  where  he  formed  a 
part nership  with  II.  <i.  Willmarth.  After  twelve  years  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Willmarth.  and  has  since  .-on- 
iluct.-d  the  business  alone.  II.  carries  a  full  stock  of  general 
merchandise.  He  was  appointed  I'ost,na-ter  in  187*  and  now 
holds  Ihat  Offlce.  He  is  a  meinlxT  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
A.  K.  &  A.  M.  „  _       .  . 

(iEolttiK  1*.  PROl'TY.  fanner.  S.-clion  -.'7.  lownshlp  4., 
Rang.!*  wa«  U.rn  in  Stamford,  Vt.,  in  18211.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1*13  to  Mi-s  Prudence  l-a'.e.  They  had  ten  children, 
seven  now  living-*  icorge,  Elijah.  Charles  Mwritt,  Mary. 
Prudence  a-.d  Halt.-.  He  was  ,.  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. A.  P.  ft  A.  M.  Mrs.  Proutv  died  jn  He  was 
married  again  in  isr.8  to  Mrs.  Kate  Dim,,  daughter  of  leni) 
W.and  Martha  A.  Dorset t.  She  bad  Awj  ch.ldren  IwhCT 
former  marriage -Hattie.  Anna  and  W  I  lie.  Mr.  I  rout) 
located  in  Illinois  in  1*14.  In  1*7"  be  purchased  th-  Tarn,  in 
Barrington  Township,  where  he  resided  until  bisdinth.  which 
occurred  in  1**1  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Elijah  I'..  M«  r- 
ritt  W.and  Mrs.  Proutv.  and  contains  KiO  acre;  I  he)  « 
engaged  in  dairying  and  own  thirty-live  eow;.  BlijttJI  V.  was 
bom  in  Uke  Count v  in  1*V..  and  Merr.tt  VV .  it.  l*ti,5 

REV  E  RA  UN,  clergyman,  was  Is.rn  m  < •i  rm-utiy  in  «"•".'• 
son  of  C.  and  Mary  Rutin.     He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  located  in  Chicago,  lie 
was  educated  at  the  Pro  Seminary  at  Elmhiirst,  and  si  t» 
Missouri  College,  near  Washington.  Mo     from  wy.h 
graduated  in  187U.    He  was  ordained  111    Imago  iti  the  s.  n  ,. 
vear.  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  i  hurc  .  of  WHCObel. 
Wis.on.in.  where  he  remained  fortwo  years     He  then lja^uu 
at  Ontarioville,  Cook  Co..  111.,  where  be  remained  until  ll»l. 
when  he  removed  to  Harrington,  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  ., 
(icrtnan  Evangelical  Church.    He  was  married  in  l**l  "  >  ' ■ s 
Emily  Stueky,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eva  Stuckv.    He  t»  » 
member  of  the  QafflMO  EvsJUjeliliaJ  Synod  of  America. 


D.  II.  RICH  All  DSt»N,  M.  I).,  physician  utid  surg.>on.  was 
bornin  Cook  County  in  I8"»3,  the  son  of  I).  R.  and  Hlioda  A. 
Richanlson.  lie  graduated  from  the  Conk  County  Normal 
School  in  the  class  of  1*7."».  He  was  engaged  ill  teaching 
until  l*.*»l,  when  he  is  gan  the  study  of  medicine,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  ItUkfa  Medical  College  in  the  cluss  of  1**',',  and 
from  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  l.*H3.  Ho 
practiced  in  the  Central  Kn-e  Dispensary  for  five  months, 
after  which  he  emoved  to  Barrington.  where  he  has  built  upa 
large  practice .  He  isan a.tendant  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  leader  of  the  choir. 

WILLIAM  P.  ROBERTS,  M.  P.. physician  and  surgeon. was 
born  in  Waldo  County.  Maine,  in  l838.son  of  Jacob  and  Huldah 
Roberts,  II-  was  educated  at  Oak  Qrore  Semlnatr*  and  the 
Friends  Hoarding  School.  Providence,  It.  1.  In  1*85  he  moved  to 
Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  In  IHii.*  he  commenced 
the  studv  of  medicine,  and  engaged  in  practice  in  connection 
with  his'farming.  In  1874  he  rntered  the  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical College  of  Chicago,  in  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1*7.1.  lie  then  located  in  New  Ago,  Mich.,  where 
he  practiced  his  profession  with  marked  success.  In  the  fol- 
lowing war  he  removed  to  Harrington,  Cook  Co.,  III.  He 
subsequent  I  r  spent  one  year  at  Olean.  N.  V.,  after  which  he 
accepted  n  i*wition  of  house  physician  at  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital.  After  six  months  he  engaged  in  general  practice  in 
Chicago.  In  1N71  he  returned  to  Harrington  by  speciul  request 
of  the  leading  c  itizens  of  that  plate,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  married  in  1*60  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Weeks,  daughter  of 
Captain  R  uben  and  Lydia  Weeks.  Mrs.  Roberts  is  also  a 
practicing  physician.  She  graduated  at  the  Hahnemann 
College  in  class  of  1879.  They  are  members  of  the  Christum 
Church.  .  ,  _ 

EDWIN  <i.  SAHIN  P.  o.  Elgin,  was  born  in  Uke  (  ounty. 
Ohio,  in  l*:l.\  son  of  Sylvester  and  Paths  Sabiii.  He  came  to 
C,.,.k  County  in  1*41  with  his  parents,  who  located  <>n  a  farm 
in  Section  lit.  Township  42.  Range  U,  containing  100  in  r.-s. 
when'  they  resided  until  their  death,  the  mother  in  18W).  at 
t  he  age  of  'lift  v  wars  t  be  father  in  187<l,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  They  luid*  ten  children,  six  now  living  -Julia  E..  Martha 
A"  Edwiu'll.  (married  Anna  M.  Covey.,  Fidelia  I...  Caroline  h. 
and  Clark  l!.  He  was  married  in  l**>»  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
C.wev.  daughter  of  Klanezcr  and  MarvCo.ey.  They  have 
had  three  children,  two  now  living  -Willis  E.  and  Eugene  S. 
Mrs  Sabin  is  a  member  of  the  Mctlualist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr  Sabin  was  engaged  ill  farming  until  1*81.  when  he 
removed  to  Elgin.  In  1874  he  laaiglit  the  old  homestead  m 
llarrim'ton,  which  he  now  owns;  also  n  residence  on  I  rospecl 
Str.ct."n-ar  Seneca.  He  has  run  a  threshing  machine  for 
thirty  suci-cssive  years.  . 

H  C  P.  SANDMAN,  fanner  and  grain  dealer,  was  born  in 
Hanover,  Ucrmanv.  in  PW.  son  of  II.  C.  and  Dora  Sandman. 
He  came  to  America  in  1*11.  and  located  in  Illinois  when, 
altera  short  lime  s|a-nt  in  Chicago,  he  removed  to  Outage 
Countv.  when- he  remained  one  > car,  then  removed  to  l/ing 
Grove"  where  he  n  niained  five  years  engnged  in  farming.  He 
then  spent  three  years  in  Chicago,  then  bought  a  farm  near 
Uke  Zurich,  in  Like  County,  where  he  lived .until  18»>1.  when 
he  removed  to  Harrington,  lie  now  owns  1(18  acres,  is  large  I) 
engaged  in  dairying,  owns  ISO  cows  a  warehouse  in 
ton  and  is  engaged  in  buying  gram;  he  also  owns  a  half-mter- 
in  n  fl  .urit*  mill.  H<  was  married  in  1*53  to  Miss  Anna 
Hamming.  ™ev  have  had  eight  children,  six  now  hnng- 
W  lliain  it  ,  Fre.1.  Henry,  Anna.  Caroline  and  Urns.  Ho 
has  been  Highway  Commissioner,  Collector  and  member  of  the 
sch.KTbo.ird.    He  is  a  member       H»  Oarinnn  Evangelical 

C  jmiM  W  SKTMOTJIL  P.  0.  Elgin,  was  born  in  Steuben 
Co  i ii t  v  N  V  in  i*=KI.  son  of  John  and  Elitabeth.  He  came 
U  "    k  Coun.V  "  i  1,  his  parents  in  1842.    They  located  at  M.I- 

„  i"mve  "afrington  Township,  on  a  farm  containing  440 
^  XVe' trebled  until  l*,!^  l.e.hen  moved  wit  hh  ,a  son. 
J  W  to  Harrington  Station,  where  he  resided  for  ft v e  > ears 
»f  eiwartl  nx.ved  to  Elgin,  where  he  resided  until  his 
I  1  wl  "  «s,"rrcd  in  187.  "at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years 
II?,  wifT.  died  in  1H«I.  at  the  age  of  s.xt.v-seven  years.  In 

8V1  the  "■'.biect  of  this  sketch  went  to  California,  where  he 
remained  t  wo  rears  engaged  in  farming  and  mining.  He  then 
re  r  ed  to  Cook  Count/  and  engaged  m  farming  until  WW, 
Kne  moved  to  Harrington,  and  engaged  in  the  inwantile 
lul  nZ  hen  moved  to  Elgin  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
s  ,ck  nil's  g  He  owns  375  acres  of  land,  an.  makes  a  ape- 
e    t  v   f  s t  s  k-raising.    I le  deals  in  thoroughbred  horses,  the 
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of  thoroughbreds.   He  was  miurieil  in  1867  to  Miss 
Wood  daughter  of  George  L.  and  Phebe  1J.  w  ood,  and 
rb  children-William  II.  and  KMMl  A.,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcojial  Church. 

CHAKI,KS  F.  SLADE.  I',  0.  Elgin,  was  born  in  Herkshirc 
County  Mass..  in  1831,  son  of  Sardis  W.  and  Maria  Slade.  Ho 
came  to  Cook  County  with  hi*  parents  in  1843,  and  located  on 
a  farm  in  Harrington  Township,  where  his  parents  now  reside 
—hi*  father  cightv-two.  and  his  mother  eighty  years  of  age. 
H«  was  married  In  18311  to  Mi--s  Minerva  Hibiwrd.  Her  par- 
ents, John  and  Adalinc  llibhard.  were  natives  of  Connecticut, 
and  came  to  Cook  County  in  1840,  locating  mi  a  farm,  where 
they  resided  for  fourteen  years :  her  mother  died  in  18."i?,  at  the 
age  of  fiftv-sis  years,  and  her  fattier  is  now  living,  nt  the  age  of 
eighty-seven;  lii  183?  he  sold  his  farm  and  resided  in  I>undee 
about  fifteen  years,  and  has  since  resided  in  Harrington  and 
Elgin  with  his  daughter.  Her  parents  were  married  in  1821. 
and  had  nine  children:  three  are  now  living— .Mm  L,  Elvira 
W.  and  Minerva  11.  Mr.  Made  in  early  life  was  engaged  in 
farming  arid  dairying,  which  he  followed  until  18ij3,  when  he 
moved  to  Elgin,  and  bus  since  been  engaged  as  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  ami  owns  a  residence.  They  have  two  children- 
Harry  0.  and  Susie  Ij.  Mrs.  Slade  is  a  member  of  the  <  'ongre- 
gatioiial  Church.  Mr.  Slade  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  f  ra- 
ternity, A.  P.  k  A.  M.  He  was  the  first  Mason  raised  (o  the 
third  degree  in  the  Dundee  I.odge,  No.  ISO,  has  been  a  member 
twenty-nine  years,  and  occupied  every  chair. 

UEOKGK  K.  SLADE,  farmer,  P.  i».  Pumice,  was  born  in 
Cheshire.  Mass .  in  1827.  His  parents,  Sardil  W.  and  Maria, 
were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  his  father  being  born  in  1801. 
his  mother  in  1803.  They  were  married  in  1825,  came  to  Cook 
County  in  184:1,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Section  4.  Township 
42.  Range  9,  where  they  now  reside.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren— George  E.,  Charles  F.  and  Ellen  E.  tieorge  K.  was 
married  in  18ol  to  Miss  Elvira  Hitibard.  Her  parents,  John 
and  Adaline  Hibbard,  were  natives  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and 
came  to  Cook  County  in  1*40,  the  mother  dying  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  and  the  futher  still  living,  at  the  ag-'  of  eighty-seven. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slade  have  had  three  children — Emily  P.,  Charles 
W.  and  Aildie.  He  lives  on  the  old  homestead  of  1SKI  acres, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  dairying.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  A.  F.  A:  A.  M,,  Dundee  I.odge.  No.  Hill. 

3.  W.  WATEliM  AN,  farmer.  Sections  22  and  27.  Township 
42,  Range  !»,  was  born  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in  182G.  son  of 
George  T.  and  Eunice  Waterman.  In  1842  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Illinois,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Harrington  Town- 
ship. He  now  owns  a  farm  of  889  acres,  is  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  dairying,  and  has  some  fine  Norman  horses.  He 
was  married  in  18.12  to  Miss  Alvira  Applebee,  daughter  of  Gil- 
bert and  Betsey  Applebee  They  have  three  children— Susan 
E.  Church,  Jay  W.  and  Frank  E.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist. Church,  and  has  served  on  the  school  board  for  seven 
years.  He  has  been  Supervisor  of  Harrington  Township,  and 
is  president  of  the  Harrington  Mutual  Insurance  Coiiijxwy, 
•ml  member  of  the  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  lie  has 
been  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Elgin  Hoard  of  Tra  le. 
George  T.  Waterman  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  above 
sketch,  was  borvi  at  Cheshire,  Mass  ,  in  17!Wi,  son  of  John 
Waterman,  lie  wa<  married  in  1823  to  Miss  Eunice  Husking. 
Thev  had  seven  children:  five  are  now  living— Wnitv,  Charles, 
George  W.,  Anna  and  J.  Monroe.    He  came  to  Harrington  in 


1842,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1880,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  He  was  Captain  in  the  War  of  1812,  sta- 
tioned at  Boston.  He  w«*  for  inanv  tears  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Harrington.    Mrs.  Waterman  dud  in  I860,  at  the  age  ol 

sixty-three.  ,     

WILLIAM  0.  WATERMAN,  farmer,  Sections 22,  86 and 27, 
Township  42,  Range  0.  was  born  in  North  Adams,  Mow.,  in 
18KS,  son  of  William  and  Surah  Waterman.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  engaged  in  school  teaching,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  taught  during  the  winter  ami  worked  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer.  In  1838  lie  came  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a  half,  returning  in  the  fullof  1839  to  Massachusetts, 
and  engaging  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Cheshire.  Here  he 
remained  until  1885,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  located 
in  Harrington  Township,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
He  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  sheep-raising  until  1881, 
since  which  time  he  lias  made  a  specialty  of  dairying.  He 
owns  fifty  cows  and  has  some  fine  blooded  cattle.  1 1  olstein  and 
Jersey  breeds.  He  was  married  in  1844  loMiss  Phebe  A.  Fob 
ter.  ilaughterof  Lieutenant  Edmund  and  Sarah  Poster  They 
have  hud  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  living.  John  A., 
born  in  18.TO.  Mr.  Waterman  is  Republican  in  politics,  and 
has  ever  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  political  issues  of  his 
country  lie  was  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature in  18.V..  lie  was  Supervisor  of  Cook  County  for  two 
terms,  mid  membcrof  the  county  school  board,  and  also  school 
examiner  for  three  terms.  Mr.  Waterman  is  s  member  of  the 
Universalis!  Church.  , 

11  G  WIEI.MARTn,  merchant,  was  born  in  North  Adams. 
Berkshire  Conntv.  Mass..  in  1831.  He  is  the  son  of  Homer  and 
Marv  A.  (Wells) 'Willmarth.  Homer  Willmurth  was  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Barrington.  He  was  Isirn  in  North 
Adams.  Mass.,  March  5.  18H7.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
commenced  business  in  partnership  with  his  father  as  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  and  afterward  Iwcamc  a  hotel  keeper  in  -North 
Adams.  Mass..  continuing  in  this  business  until  his  removal  M 
Cook  Countv,  111.,  in  1838.  Here  he  settles!  on  ■  farm  and 
lived  upon  it'untll  1801.  when  he  moved  into  the  village  of  Har- 
rington He  was  a  verv  energetic  and  successful  business  man, 
Md  acquired  a  large  property.  In  politics  he  was  a  Kepub- 
lican,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  issues  ol  the 
country.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  thirty  years,  and 
Conntv  Commissioner  of  Cook  County  three  terms.  "J"*0 
serve.!  in  the  Illinois  legislature  two  terms,  and  on  the  Boar. 1 
of  Equalization  three  terms.  He  died  March  21).  1882.  II. 
G.  Willmurth  came  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  at  the  age  ol 
six  years.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  various  pursuits 
until  lsi'U,  when  he  engaged  in  the  merchantile  business 
until  18St,  during  fourteen  years  of  which  time  he ■  was i  asso- 
ciated with  L  Powers,  under  the  firm  name  of  W  >>  »'«""  * 
Powers.  He  enlisted  in  18IJI  in  Company  I,  62d  Illinois 
Volunteers,  being  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  at  (lie 
tune  of  his  enlistment,  and  in  1802  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  other 
engagements  of  Ms  command,  being  mustered  out  m  the  tan 
of  18(12  Mr.  W  ill  mart  h  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  hlm- 
l>cth  S  Junks.  Thev  have  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  sur- 
vive—Alfred and  Prank  0.  Mrs.  Willmurth  died  in  18 He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  A.  r  &  A.  M.  tie  is 
now  engaged  in  settling  the  estate  of  his  father. 
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The  first  white  settlor  to  locate  permanently  within 
the  present  limits  <>f  this  township  was  .leroniiilb 
Luther,  who  iu  the  full  of  1*33  settled  on  a  claim  in 
Section  34.  ubout  three  miles  southeast  of  where  in  now 
the  village  of  Ijemont.  On  thin  farm  Mr.  Luther 
built  a  house,  and  the  following  spring  returned  to  the 
East  for  his  family,  who  at  once  accompanied  him  to 
the  new  home  he  had  chosen  for  them  in  the  then 
wild  and  undeveloped  West.  In  ls.'si  Mr.  Luther, 
with  others,  caught  what  was  p.pularlv  known  at  the 
time  as  "the  goKl  fever,"  and  started  to  make  the  over- 
land trip  to  California.  The  hardship*  of  the  journey, 
however,  proved  to  \<c  greater  than  he  could  stand,  for 
l,t<  si.-kem  i  and  died  before  it  wai  wore  than  half 
accomplished.  His  son.  Job  S.  I.uther.  is  now  living 
on  the  oi  l  place.  Folies  H.  Miner  was  also  a  settler 
of  1*33.  In  that  year  be  located  on  a  farm  in  the 
township,  where  he  live.  I  until  his  removal  t<.  Will 
County,  some  years  ago.  His  son,  Fred  d.  Miner, 
still  lives  on  the  oM  homester  I.  William  R.  Derby, 
the  oldest  living  settler  in  the  township,  came  from 
Vermont  in  Mav.  1834.  and  with  Orange  Chatincey 
and  Joohlia  Smith,  who  hud  also  accompanied  him. 
thcv  settled  on  the  same  section  on  which  Mr.  Luther 
had  located  the  preceding  >oar.  The  four  men 
divide  I  this  section  equally,  giving  to  each  as  far  as 
possible,  like  pro|N>rtinns  of  prairie  and  timber  laud 
as  his  shun'.  At  that  time  Mr.  Derby  says  then-  were 
hut  one  or  two  houses  between  Chicago  and  Joliet 
llvlon  Martin,  now  the  well-known  merchant  of  the 
village  of  U-niont.  came  to  C.s.k  County  in  1834  and 
located  on  lands  which  are  situated  in  Cook.  Du  Cage 
.,!,  ,  Will  c  i  inties.    In  Mr.  M  irtin  move  I  into 

the  village  and  opened  a  general  store,  in  which  busi- 
ness  he.  in  company  with  his  son.  is  still  engaged. 
Nathaniel  J.  Brown/in  1835,  brought  the  tirst  cargo 
of  lumber  from  (irund  Haven,  Mich.,  to  Chicago, 
arriving  at  the  latter  port  on  the  -tth  or  April  of  that 

tear,  to  1837  he  took  a  contract  ou  the  canal,  and 
imbse«pienilv  excavated  a  mile  of  it  in  front  of  the 
present  site  "of  the  village  of  U'limut.  In  1*4 S.  after 
the  canal  was  completed,  he  Iwiighl  lands  here  ana 
has  since  made  thi>  plan-  his  home,  lie  is  now  very 
wealthy,  being  the  owner  of  three  .marries,  two  of 
which  lie  lea-es  on  rental,  an.l  which,  during  the  busy 
season,  afford  him  an  income  of  MOO  per  day. 

Augustus  Dolan  located  in  Ijemont.  on  Section  Id, 
in  1*37,  and  worked  on  the  canal  until  1*40.  H* 
substipicntlv.  in  184">.  purchased  the  farm  near  Sag 
Bridge,  where  he  still  lives.  William  C  Bell  came 
with  his  father.  Joshua  W.  Bell,  to  Ijemont  Township 
in  1S3S,  and  located  on  Section  2.'>;  the  latter  kept  a 
hotel  at  what  is  now  Sag  Bridge,  at  an  early  day,  hut 
ill  1*41  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Vermont  House,  which  he  conducted  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Bell.  Sr..  continued  to 
reside  in  Chicago"  until  his  death,  which  occurred  m 
Richard  Cleveland  came  to  Cook  County  in 
1888.  and  the  following  year  began  work  on  the  canal. 
He  subsequently  located  on  a  farm  in  Section  31,.  near 


the  village,  where  he  lived  uutil  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1S?4.  Hie  two  sons.  Isaac  and  Milton  W. 
Cleveland,  who  also  came  to  Cook  County  with  their 
father  in  l*3»i.  still  live  in  the  township  on  small 
farms  not  far  from  the  village.  Among  those  who 
came  at  a  later  day.  and  who  are  still  living 
hen',  are  the  following:  Joel  A.  Wells,  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Stone  Company, 
came  to  Ijemont  in  IS4.~i.  and  was  employed  as 
an  engineer  on  the  canal.  Nearly  ten  years  later, 
when  the  above  company  was  organized,  he  was 
made  its  master  mechanic",  ami  later  its  superintend- 
ent, which  position  lie  still  holds.  In  1846  came 
Alexander  Uie  I.  who  also  worked  on  the  canal  until 
IK.-.l;  three  years  later  he  opened  a  store  at  Sag 
Bridge,  which  he  still  conducts, aud  is  also  Postmaster 
ai  that  place. 

James  M.  Tripp  located  ill  Lemonl  m  the  same 
year  with  Mr.  Hied,  and  worked  at  lii<  trade,  that  of  a 
'carpenter.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  the  village,  where  he  still  resides.  Daniel  C. 
Shell v  came  to  I  linois  in  the  fall  of  l*3«.i.  Inl84*  he 
purchased  considerable  quarry  property  in  Lomotil 
Township,  and  ten  years  later  he  located  permanently 
in  the  village  and"  began  developing  his  .marries. 
Horace  M.  Singer,  now  president  of  the  Singer  iV 
Talcott  Stone  Company,  came  with  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois in  October,  is3u.  "  Iii  1881  he  became  interested 

in  the  stone  business  at  Ijemont.  and  the  company 
organized  bv  himself  and  Mr.  Talcott..  in  1S..4  has 
long  lawn  known  as  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  West  _       ...     ,.    .  , 

'Sown  Urgmdmtk*-—  Letnont  lownship  is  situated 
almost  in  the  angle  formed  by  tho  junction  of  Will 
County  with  the  county  or  Cook,  and  is  therefore 
bounded  as  follows:  on  the  north  by  the  township  of 
Downer's  drove,  in  Du  Page  County,  on  the  east,  by 
the  town  of  Palos.audon  the  south  and  west  by  the 
townships  of  Homer  and  I  hi  Page,  of  Will  County. 
Until  its  organization  in  lS-W.  Utiiout,  or  Palmyra, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  located  in  ^  ork  precinct. 
Concerning  this  namo  Palmyra,  inquiries  failed  to 
discover  when  it  was  bestowed  on  the  township,  or  at 
just  what  time  it  was  discarded  and  the  present  one 
Substituted  in  its  stead.  The  tirst  entry  on  the  town 
rec  ords  shows  incidentally,  however,  that  m  l*->0  it 
had  only  recently  been  done.    This  entry  reads  as 

fd«P?rsoant  to  a  notice  issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Cook,  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
an  act  to  provide  for  township  organization,  the  in  - 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Palmyra  [now  Lemon.], 
convened  at  the  house  of  l/miuel  Brown,  in  Athene, 
on  the  second  day  of  April, "etc. 

This  would  indicate  that  at  that  date  "  Mmyra" 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  still  in  use,  though  evidentl) 
not  the  legal  namo  of  the  township  At  the  first 
election,  at  which  William  R  Derby  acted  as  mod- 
erator"^ Jo'"'  clerk,  the  following  ofheers 
were  elected :  John  Kitteriug,  Supervisor;  L.  Brown, 
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Clerk;  Augustus  Dolan,  Assessor ;  Thomas  Brackin, 
Collector ;  L  Brown  and  O.  Ghauneey.  Justices.  In 
the  following  roster  will  lie  found  the  principal  officers 
chosen  at  the  annual  elcetious  held  from  1851  to  llie 
present  time: 

Superrwr*.— John  K i t tcri 1 1 g.  1  s *>  1  - Tf>  ;0.  Chauuoey,, 
1*52-53  ;  H.  S.  Hall,  1853-54  ;  W.  II.  Derby,  1854-55 ; 
\V.  C.  Bell.  1*55-57;  Peter  Brackin,  1857-5*;  N.J. 
Brown,  1858-00;  1>.  C.  Skelly,  .1*60-01 ;  N.  J. 
Brown  1*61-03;  M.  J.  Fleming.  1*03-64:  Isaac  A. 
Fisk,  1864  05;  Horace  M.  Singer,  1SG5-66;  N.  J. 
Brown,  1866-07;  Peter  MeKeon,  1867-69;  It.  B. 
Murphy.  l«*fit»-70 ;  S.  Keough,  1*70-75;  Joel  A. 
Well*,  1875-77;  S.  Kcough,  1877-7*;  Thomas  Oris 
coll.  1*79-80;  M.  E.  Keller,  1880-82  ;  Mathew  War- 
tier,  1*82-84. 

j4.<«ej(.«or.«. — Orange  Chaunoev,  1851-68;  Richard 
Cleveland,  1858-63;  John  Russell,  1*53-54:  Seth 
bather,  1854-65:  W  W.  Cleveland,  1*55-56 :  John 
Jardiuc,  1856-58;  Richard  Cleveland,  1*58-59; 
Augustus  Doltu,  :  John  Barrows,  1*60-01: 

Dean  Monaglmu,  1*61-62;  Alexander  Straehan, 
1*62  133  ;  JoImi  Gannon,  1863  G."i  .  Niobolai  UaUBen, 
1865-66;  John  Cannon.  1  si;6-73 ;  James  B.  Neil). 
1*73-74;  John  Gannon,  1874-75;  James  B.  Neill, 
lS7.'»-77;  John  Kearney,  1877  7s ;  Barthold  Konrad, 
1878-99;  Mathew  Warner.  1879-80;  James  B.  Neill. 
1*80-82 ;  J.  W.  McCarthy,  1882-84. 

CierU-W.  \l  Derby.  1861-58;  John  Russell, 
lK.Vi-36;  Alexander  Straclian,  1850-57;  Richard 
Cleveland,  1857-511;  John  Kearney,  1869-61;  W.  S. 
Brown,  1861-02;  Nicholas  Hansel!,  186,'  03;  C.  B. 
Bartlett,  1*03-64;  L  M.  hull,  1864-65;  James 
Dash,  18*5-86;  W.  P.  White,  1800-67:  Joshua  llal- 
leek,  1867-08 :  John  T.  Derby,  1808-00 :  Mathew 
Warner,  1869-70;  John  H.  Teeders,  1S70-71  :  J.  T. 
Derby,  1871-73 ;  George  I).  Plant,  1*73-74  :  W.  H. 
Skelly,  1*74-7:.:  S.  W.  Norton.  1*75-78;  W.  P. 
White.  1878-82;  Job  S.  Luther,  1*82-83:  Joshua 
Bell.  1883-84. 

Collector.-'. — Thomas  Brackin,  1*50-51;  Isaac-bar  A. 
Norton,  1851-52;  John  Harrows,  1852-53;  L  A. 
Norton,  1853-54  ;  William  C.  Bell,  1*54-55;  Peter 
Qninn,  lx.Vi-.iG;  I.  A.  Norton,  1856-57;  John  Bar- 
rows, 1857-58;'  S.  L.  Derby,  1868-69;  George  P. 
French,  185!) -60;  Frank  Sleviu,  1800-8%;  John 
Kearney,  1862-03;  Prank  Sleviu,  1*03-65;  John 
Gannon,  1805-00;  Nicholas  Blako,  1866-67:  John 
Brassil  l*'i7-6* ;  James  Noonau,  1868-69;  William 
Lyons,  1*69-70;  Mathew  Warner  1*7»-71  ;  W.  11. 
Skelly.  1871-73 ;  Thomas  Driscoll.  1873-74 ;  John 
Fobcv.  1*74  -75;  John  New,  1*75-76  ;  Daniel  Shine, 
1876-77;  Jerry  McCarthy,  1*77-78;  W.  K.  Kclley, 
l*7rt  so;  .1.  O'L.-urv,  l**u-82;  Patrick  O'.Vei'll. 
1882-83;  Theodore  Locev,  l**3-*4. 

Jut/ice*.— Alexander  Ried,  J.  Russell,  John  R.  Bush, 
and  John  Barrows  were  chosen  during  the  years  from 
1853  to  1858;  John  Barrows  and  William  R,  Derby, 
1858-02  ;  Alexander  Ried  and  John  Barrows.  1802-06  : 
D  C.  Skellerv  and  A.  Ried,  1*60-73;  J.  T  Derby  and 
W.  H.  Skellerv,  1873-77  ;  John  G,  Bolton  John  Gannon 
and  W.  H.  Skellerv,  1*77-8]  ;  D.  C.  Skcllery,  George 
Weimer  and  John  G.  Bolton,  1881-85. 

LEMONT  VILLAGE. 

Lcmont's  earliest  existence  as  a  village,  if  indeed  it 
then  rose  to  that  dignity,  was  Mween  the  yean  1*43 
to  1*48,  and  during  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  ft 


Michigan  Canal,  a  full  history  of  which  is  elsewhere 
given  ID  this  volume.  On  the"  spot  where  now  stands 
a  thriving  and  populous  town  of  over  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  were  then  only  a  few  shanties,  the 
homes  of  the  lalwrers  on  the  canal.  It  was  at  that 
lime,  too,  that  the  discover)'  was  made  of  the  existence 
of  the  stone  In-real  k>uK  the  working  of  which  has  sine* 
become  the  leading  industry  of  the  place,  and  made  it 
famous  us  producing  the  finest  building  material 
taken  from  any  quarries  in  the  West.  Of  these  quar- 
ries, however,  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

On  the  completion  of  the  canal,  in  1*48.  many  of 
the  men  who  bad  aided  in  its  construction  located  at 
various  points  along  its  line  lietween  Chicago  and 
La  Salle.  Of  these  a  few— attracted,  doubtless, 
by  visions  of  future  wealth  to  In-  realized  when  the 
demands  of  the  country  would  open  up  and  develop 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  which  was  already 
know  u  u>  exist—  stopped  at  Leniout  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Here  they  purchased  lauds  and  lots,  and  as 
time  passed  have  Intel  DO  occasion  to  regret  the  step 
then  taken.  Mention  has  been  made  of  these  pioneer 
settlers  in  the  preceding  pages,  dental  to  the  general 
history  of  the  tow  nship. 

In  1*54  began  the  development  of  the  quarries  here, 
though  for  ten  years  the  business  grew  but  slowly, 
owing  inainlv  to  the  fact  that  at  llrst  there  were  some 
doubts  as  to  the  durable  character  of  the  stone  for 
building  purposes.  When  it  was  fairly  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  stone  found  at  Ixmiont  was  equal  in 
all  respects  to  that  taken  from  the  celebrated  quarries 
at  Rutland.  Vt..  and  at  LockpoK,  N.  Y..  capitalists 
were  not  slow  in  invest ing  money  in  a  field  which 
promised  such  sure  and  satisfactory  returns.  From 
that  time  there  may  1*  said  to  have  liegun  the  growth 
of  the  village  froni  thai  of  a  men-  hamlet  to  a  busy 
and  prosperous  town.  It  should  also  Is?  stated  that 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  place  it  was  known  as 
Athens,  a  name  which  clung  to  it  until  after  the 
township  organization,  in  1850. 

The  first  plat  of  Lemon  t,  and  which  now  embraces 
U considerable  portion  «.f  the  village  lying  east  of  the 
railroad,  was  made  certainly  us  early  as  1850.  and  wits 
named  Keei»otnw.  in  honor  of  an  Indian  chief, 
formerly  of  that  locality.  The  streets  of  this  subdi- 
vision were  laid  off  due  north  and  south,  which,  when 
the  railroad  was  completed  through  the  place,  running 
diagonally,  was  the  occasion  of  those  queer-shaped  lots 
now  secn'iu  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  In  the  sub- 
sequent additions  the  streets  have  been  laid  out  with 
the  railroad.  The  second  subdivision  was  made  a  few 
years  later,  by  S.  J.  Truesdell. 
'  On  the  9th' dav  of  June.  1873.  us  appears  from  tut 
village  records,  an  election  was  held  by  the  elector- 
residing  within  the  following  described  area  of  terri- 
tory, to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  ol 
Section  20,  running  thence  cast  eighty  mils,  thence 
north  to  the  south  bank  or  the  Desplaines  Mner. 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  south  hank  ot 
the  sail  river  to  the  west  line  of  Section  20,  thence 
south  on  sui  1  section  Hue  to  the  southwest  corner  ot 
said  Section  ao,  thence  sout  i  eighty  rods,  thence  eas-t 
240  rods,  thence  north  eighty  ro  Is,  thence  east  to  the 
place  of  beginning ;  a  1  of  the  above  described  terri- 
tory being  situated  in  Township  37  north,  Range  l 
cast.  The  object  of  this  election  was  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  <  itizens  residing  withm  the  alxm 
described  territory  should  organize  as  a  village  uinier 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  April  10.  1*72-  A  omn - 
ing  of  the  votes  polled  showed  243  for,  and  none 
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against,  tin'  promised  organization.  The  first  election 
of  village  ollicers  wax  held  Oil  tin-  5tl)  of  AugUnt,  ol 
ili.it  year,  and  on  the  '.nli  of  the  month  the  lir-t  Hirel- 
ing of  tlif  Board  >if  Trustees  was  held.  The  officer* 
chosen  at  th  ■  first  eleetioti  were:  Joel  A.  W'ettfi,  Presi- 
dent; Stephen  Kcotigh,  Xico  as  Xew.  I>r.  William 
It.  Peine,  h  uiiel  H.  Murphv  ami  John  11.  Trdcus, 
Trustees;  Ceorgc  I>.  Plant.  Clerk  ;  S.  W.  Norton. 
Treasurer:  John  '1.  I>  rbv,  (  i.r|K.ration  Counsel;  A. 
('.  Underwood,  Constable:  ami  James  Barrett.  Street 
Commissioner.  The  following  is  the  rosier  of  officers 
to  the  |ir  sent  time : 

President*.-  W73  to  l*?5,  Joel  A.  Well*;  1*75- 76, 


edifice  ereeteil  during  the  sumo  year  at.  u  cost  of 
The  Wells.  Norton,  Martin,  Clifford  and  Luther 


L  W.  Park:  1       ; 7.  A.  Ingram;  i>: 


l»  I!. 


Murphy;  1*?*  to  1">nh.  Stephen  Keough ;  ls^"  *L 
James  Noonuu;  1881-82,  Nicholas  Xew:  I**-*  -•>», 
1).  (J.  Norton. 

Clerk*.— 1^74. James  B.  Xeill :  l-T.'j.J.  B.  S,  burners; 
1*77.  S.  \V.  Brier;  l>7*.  Patrick  McCaUUS. 

Police  Miviistrttte*.  —  \*'.\  to  l*>,  Stephen  Keough; 
|s?s  to  isv»,  Joshua  Bell  ;  l***  to  1**0.  James  C. 

Thorpe- 

The  Citi/  A/lon»  'i*  have  heen :  John  T.  Herhy, 
William  &  Brown,  aud  William  II.  Skelly,  the  latter 
being  the  present  incumbent. 

The  First  School  taught  in  the  \icinilv  of 
U'liioiit  was  organized  in  1  s;}<>.  and  was  located  ahout 
half  way  between  the  village aiKl  lite  old  Luther  farm. 
A  few  years  later  a  public  school  was  established  in 
Ixnuont,  which  was  conducted  until  the  erection  of 
the  present  graded  school  building  in  l*0'.».  Ahout 
that  tune  Horace  M.  Singer,  feeling  Unit  the  town 
needed  lietter  educational  facilities  than  were  afforded 
by  the  little  public  school,  built,  at  his  own  exjicnse. 
a  handsome  frame  structure,  designed  for  a  private 
school,  to  be  supported  by  tuition.  As  the  new  graded 
public  school,  which  was  opened  in  l>0>,  fully  met 
the  needs  of  the  |.eop!e  for  better  educational  advan- 
tages, the  subscription  school  was  never  but  poorly 
sustained.  In  1*74  Mr.  Singer,  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  sold  the  house  to  the  German  Lutheran 
congregation,  by  whom  it  is  still  used,  having  in  the 
meantime  I  ecu  enlarged  and  remodeled  as  a  house  of 
worship.  The  present  handsome  graded  school  build- 
ing which,  as  lias  already  been  stated,  was  erected  in 
1*0'.»,  and  opened  in  1*7*0,  is  built  of  stone,  two  sto- 
ries and  a  basement  in  height,  with  a  clock  and  tower 
crowning  its  roof.  Situated  as  it  is,  on  t  he  bluff,  it  pre- 
sents a  commanding  view  from  the  valley  below,  and  in 
connection  with  the  various  churches  and  the  new  St. 
James  Acadeinv.  also  similarly  located,  adds  much  to 
the  picturesque  lieautv  of  the  town.  Ceorge  [).  Blank 
was  the  first  principal  of  the  school.  It  is  now  under 
the  management  of  John  Met  arty,  with  the  follow 
ing  assistants:  Mary  Harrington,  Mary  II  ark  nigs, 
Sabina  Madden  and  Miss  Honne 

8t  .lame*  Academy,  an  iiu|>osiug  stone  edifice,  in 
size.  50x00  feet,  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1**3  by  Hev.  Father  llogail,  of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church,  and  as  an  educational  institution  will,  when 
completed,  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idencc.  The  building  is  two  stories  in  height,  with 
an  addition  80x30  feet  in  size,  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  Sisters,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  the  entire 
structure  is  placed  at  Si 4,«  00  There  are  also  private 
day  schools  connected  with  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
societies,  and  which  are  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  pastors  of  these  Chinches. 

CBC»  iiks. -The  Union!  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in   1*GD  »ud  the  present  church 


*.s  (too. 
Luther  fami- 
lies were  its  lirst  members, even  beforea  Church  organ- 
ization was  effected,  anil  are  still  among  its  leading 
adherents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Church 
•records,  containing  much  UUi  would  be  of  interest 
concerning  its  curly  history,  have  been  destroyed; 
with  this  fact  in  view,  however,  no  other  apology  is 
needed  for  what  would  otherwise  seem  an  inexcus- 
able omission  of  data  in  tiiis  sketch.  He  v.  B.  T.  Vin- 
cent was  the  lirst  regular  pastor,  and  Bin.  S.  T.  Show 
is  the  present  minister  in  charge.  The  Church  now 
has  nearly  forty  members,  a  well  attended  and  inter- 
esting Sunday-school,  and  is  in  a  growing  and  pros- 
|ierous  condition.  The  present  stewards  of  the  society 
arc  H.  W.  Martin.  S.  W.  Norton,  Mrs.  I).  U.  Norton", 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Martin,  Mrs.  James  Clifford  and  Mm. 
Job  Luther. 

SI.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  situated  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  was  ereeteil  in  1*«<>, 
and  until  1**0,  was  under  the  pastorate  charge 
of  the  priest  of  St.  Dennis's  Church,  at  l^ck- 
port.  At  the  last  mentioned  date.  Hev.  J.  K. 
Ilogan  became  its  pastor,  since  which  he  has 
done  much  toward  improving  and  strengthening 
its  financial  as  well  us  moral  condition.  He  has  built 
a  handsome  parsonage  in  addition  to  the  St.  James* 
Ac'dcniv.  already  mentioned.  Iiesides  by  his  untiring 
labors  has  great! v  increased  the  Church  membership, 

The  Utnnan  iWisi  Catholic  Church  was  founded 
in  1888  by  Rev.  Leopold  B.  M.  Moczvgemba,  who 
came  to  limont  during  that  year.  In  the  summer  of 
1**3  he  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
villa'1!',  on  the  weit.  platted  it  into  lots,  reserving  in 
the  center  of  the  tract  a  square  on  which  he  has 
erected  a  handsome  and  imposing  church  edifice  at  a 
cost  of  ♦'J.nOO.  This  addition  he  has  named  '  Jasna- 
goria."  The  lot-s.  he  sells  to  the  iwople  of  his  denomi- 
nation at  prices  and  terms  enabling  them  to  secure 
homes  of  their  own.  Father  Moezygemba  has.  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
strong  and  nourishing  Church  organization  within  the 
past  two  years,  besides  doing  so  much  for  his  people  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  tneni  to  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  lie  has  now 
over  two    hundred  families  under  his  pastorale 

charge.  .    ,     ,,  , 

The  Herman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Alpha®**  was 
instituted  in  1*01».  Tlie  same  year  a  house  of  worship 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  tM.UUo!  Since  that,  time  the 
building  has  been  enlarged  and  repaired,  making  the 
total  expenditures,  including  the  original  cost,  over 
(71100.  Itov.  Father  Bosenbower,  of  Chicago,  per- 
formed the  dut  ies  of  pastor  until  in  1*74  Hev.  Francis 
Hutlrwas  place  .1  in  charge,  being  the  first,  regular 
pastor  of  the  Church  The  congregation  is  now  with- 
out a  priest,  but  are  temporarily  served  by  lather 
Uaezvamba.  of  the  Polish  Catholic  Church. 

The  Herman  Luthmm  Church  was  organised  in 
1873-?:'  but  had  no  house  of  worship  until,  in  1>i4, 
the  congregation  purchased  from  II.  M.  Singer  the 
huildhi"  he  had  erected  for  a  private  school.  I  his 
house,  which  cost  Mr.  Singer  «,500.  was  easily  con- 
verted into  a  neat  and  commodious  church.  In  that 
year  Hev  Wr.  rffeubeek,  who  had  just  graduated  at 
ihe  Lutheran  Concordia  Seminary  at  Ft.  Wayne,  was 
made  the  pastor  of  this  Church,  which  at  that  tunc 
was  named  as  St  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  of 
I/Mitont.  The  Church  has  grown  rapidly  during  the 
ten  years  of  Uev.  I'ffenheck's  pastorate,  having  great  ly 
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increased  its  membership,  besides  building  a  two-storv  quarries,  chert  is  distributed  in  nodules  between  the 

parsonage,  the  lower  floor  of  whiidi  U  used  for  sell-  ol  thin  layer*  of  buff  colored  rock,  the  nodules  some, 

purposes.   The  congregation  now-  numbers  near  one  times  uniting  so  as  to  form  a  thin  ream  or  stratum  for 

hundred  families,  whUo  the  day  school  OOUMOOtod  with  f]Uite  a  distance,  but  oftener  breaking  off  ac  irregular 

the  Church  has  an  attendance  of  sixty  pupils.  intervals.    These  cherty  strata  can  he  seen  at  the  foot 

Societies.— Lemont    Lo'tye,  A.    F,    <il    A.    J/.,  of  the  bluff  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railroad,  and 

No.  70S,  was   instituted  Juno   6,   18;:j,  with  the  arc  also  well  exposed  in  their  lower  portion,  in  the 

following    named    charter  members  :  William   P.  upper  part  of  the  Illinois  Stone  Company's  quarries. 

Peine,  James  Box,  T.  J.  Ilustin,  15.  Van  Biireu,  The  vertical  depth  of  the  Btrata  varies  from  fifteen  to 

A.  W.  Irwin,  J.  W.  Coombs,  J.  C.  Thorpe,  John  twenty  feet ;  below  this  is  found  the  magnHuill  lime 

Brooks,  George  W.  Briffett,  J.  S.  Shattuck  and  L.  W.  stone,  winch  from  its  excellent  qualities  for  building 

I'ark.    The  lirst  officers  were  :  W.  P,  IVin  o,  W.  M. ;  purposes  has  been  named  "Athens  marble,"  ;utd  which 

James  Box,  S.  W.J  P.  P. Thomas  and  J.  P.  Huston,  it  is  still  called  wherever  known  and  used.  The 

Junior  Wardens.    The  present  officers  are  :  T.  J.  depth  of  the  rocks  hereabouts  is  scarcely  perceptible; 

Huston,  W.  M. ;  J.  S.  SiiatLuck,  S.  Wf, ;  W.  E.  Patch,  but  from  observations  made  in  lH'jS  at  the  Singer  and 

J.W.;  N.   Eulert    Treas. ;   J.    C.   Thorpe,  Sec;  Talcott  quarries,  it  was  ascertained  to  bo  one  or  two 

James  Burns,  S.  I);  J.  II.  Tcdens,  J.  1).;  John  degrees  to  tho  southeast    As  the  rocks  belong  to  that 

Tomaker,  Tyler.    The  Lodge  has  a  menibcrehip  of  class  known  as  inagncsian  limestones,  they  contain 

twenty-four,  and  is  still  receiving  new  accessions  to  its  but  few  fossils ;  their  scarcity  in  the  lower  division  of 

ranks.  tho  Niagara  group  lieiug  already  noted  in  tho  geological 

UttrMt  City  Ltdgt,  I.  O.  0.  /'.,  No.  4',".'.  was  organ-  surveys  of  the  State, 

ized  Juno  14,  liSTo,  vrith  the  following  charter  mom-  The  rock  in  the  Lemont  quarries  is  a  fine  grained 

hers:  William  Case.  I).  II.  George.  Archibald  Ingra-  eveu-tcxtnred  limestone  of  mi  agreeable  light  drub 

ham,  L  M.  Dopuc.  J.  B.  Ncill  and  11.  M.  Singer.    Tho  color,  wlien  first  taken  from  the  quarry.    It  rulis 

first  olli.*rs  were:    L.  M.  Depue,  N.  G. ;  William  well,  though  not  capable  of  taking  a  very  line  polish, 

Case,  V.  G. ;  J.   B.  Ncill,  Sec,  and   1).   II.  George,  yet,  as   ulreudy  stated,    for  ont»ido  "architectural 

Trcus.     The  present  olliccrs  arc:  August  Kutkce,  adornments,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  quarries  in 

N.  G. ;  Jacob  Meyers,  V.  G. ;  Andrew  Keith,  U.S.;  tho  West    It  is  regularly  bedded,  the  layers  ranging 

Jacob  Helhig,  P.  S..  and  Henry  Sclmeber.  Treas.  from  six  inches  to  nearly "three  feet  in  thickness,  thus 

The  present  membership  of  the  Lodge  is  tweutv  nine,  affording  dimensions  ami  flagging  stone  of  almost 

The  first  hotel  in  Lomotil,  now  the  American  House,  any  required  size.    By  exposure  "to  the  air  tlio  stone 

Was  built  in  lSbl  by  Michael  Kearney,  who  kept  it  for  changes  to  a  palo  yellow  or  buff  c  >lor,  which  is  said  to 

tli riv  years  thereafter    He  then  sold  it  to  William  deepen  in  richness  of  tone  with  increasing  age.  As 

Simons,  who.  in  turn  after  keeping  it  a  few  years  con-  to  the  composition  of  the  stone,  showing  its  fitness  for 

veyed  it.  to  J.  Hallock.    It  is  now  kept  by  J.  II.  Slit-son.  building  purposes,  Prof.  J.  V.  Z.  ISlauev  has  made  an 

The  Union  House  was  built  by  John  Kearney  in  analysis,  with  U)0 following  results : 

1869,  Who  W  still  tho  proprietor.     Mr.  Kearney"  has  Silica  mid  elav.  insoluble  in  acids  17.33 percent. 

been  a  resident  of  Leinout  since  1854,  aod  has  seen  the         AlumlttS   1.33  •'  " 

place  grow  from  a  mere  hamlet  to  its  present  imnul-i-  Carlionmc  of  piDfaniile  of  iron  O.Wl  "  " 

tiou.    He  ren.eu.hers  when  the  onlv  merchants  in  tlio         Corbonsts  of  lime  MOO  » 

vMIkto  .mm  s!  \V  v  T  II    rn •  l  .      t     .  (  nrlninatc  of  magnesia   41/10 

vulaje  were  .S  \\.  Norton,  J.  H.  Tedctis,  A.  J.  Lull         Water    1.00  «  " 

and  Stephen  I  rucsdcll.  Alkilics  (not  estimated)  and  loss  2.3$  -  " 

1  he  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  on  which  Lentous  —  .,  „ 

is  situated,  was  built,  during  the  years  1S47  to  185:1  T     .....          ,            „,      .    100'  , a  m 

being  OOmpletod  Id  tho  last  m    Both  canal  and  In  nd?,Uo"  to  tlw  ftbove  W'  SI"l,t'C'"'  ?f.U,,P 

railroad,  however,  were  built  and  in  operation  some  S"^  l"*Mnt%-  11  commissioner  appointed  BJ  tlic 

years,  before  the  village  be-an  that  Sowth  wlrich  ^^JWSf  Government  far  testing  various  sped- 

lias  since  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  th ri v 'in"  ,"ons  of  ,,"i,Ji,'S  "'aU-rial  for  tho  Cap.tnl  extension  at 

fawns  in  tho  count* ;  the  canal,  however,  has.  front  W;^'i"St"'].  m,ai|c  the  following  report  of  his  tests  as 

the  first,  been  the  medium  through  which  the  stone  mM  to  tl,c  Lc,m,,,t'  or  Al,,cu?'  st0"° : 

from  the  quarries  is  Conveyed  to  a  market,  and  in  this  Greatest  crushing  f..rce  to  one  square  inch.  In 

vX?  in'V  °nbt1l0M  b?CM  °f  n'°r0        bc"c(it  l"  "»  W  ft^J '^  ^"n^'b^'i^Z 

village  in  promoting  its  interests  than  the  railroad  avoir   15.6W 

could  over  lie.  though  the  latter  has.  of  course,  con-  Average  from  seven  specimen!  HsDO 

tributed  its  share  of  advantages.     A  new  line,  at  Lemont  stone  weighs  ISO  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 

present  In  course  of  construction,  and  known  as  the  rough;  180  pounds,  dressed. 

umcugo  St  Lou  is  &  Western  Railroad,  will  shortly  In  1852  A.  S.   Sherman,  John    KittoritiET  antl 

DO  completed  ;  us  it  passes  directly  through  the  village  William  Giles  organized  the  Illinois  Stone  and  LilM 

it  will  also  provo  beneficial  to  the  growing  interests  "of  Company,  and  began  work  on  the  quarries  nowtlic 

UN  place.  property  of  tho  Illinois  Stone  Company,  which  hit- 
ter title  the  organization  assumed  in  1S5S.  Josl  A. 
Wells,  tho  present  superintendent  of  this  company, 

TTIE  LEMONT  QUARRIES*  aml  wl'o       'wen  with  it  since  1854,  says  that  VMS  » 

began  operations  tho  business  was  in  its  infancy  ;  no" 

Those  nnirriM  „™            !   »i    ,            .  .  it  is  the  industry  of  the  place.     When  ho  come  to 

thoKaC^                      lower  d, vision  of  Illinois,  in  1R45."  there  wis  not  a  foot  of  railroad  hue 

pmducin  Mhe  ' uwt-t  nY  foi  l               been  noted  a*  in  opemtion  in  the  State,  and  tho  canal  was  then 

anywhere  i  ^T^Z      LXou^rTr  ""'ld  ««n»»l"cd ;  but  vet  Mr.  Wells,  like  many  other  old 

3' .     ™  ~     In  tl,c  "PPcr  bed"  »f  the  settlers,  has  lived  to  see  tbe  growth  ami  ultimate  devel- 

h«m  j.  nwioKic.1 8,irr*yof  USaois,  pi^  uw.  opmont  of  tho  preseut  FyBtcm  of  railroads  now  trav- 
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ersing  tbo  State,  the  canal  completed,  and  the  stone 

business  grown  from  al  st  nothing  to  a  magnitude 

amounting  in  its  transaction!  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  Illinois  Stone  Company  alone  employe 
nearly  two  hundred  men. 

The  next  company  to  Lie  established  was  the  Singer 
&  Taleott  Stone  Company,  founded  in  1834  by 
Horace  M.  Singer  ami  Maucel  Talcott,*  nmler  tho 
linn  name  of  Singer  &  TalcntL  Tliis  partnership  eon- 
tinued  until  1*7'.',  when  tho  company  w;i<  chartered, 
under  it*  present  title.  TIlU company  is  now  ami  lias 
been  for  years  the  largest  of  any  doing  business  at 
these  quarries,  employing  daring  the  busiest  season  of 
the  year,  iu  iiiaiiutaetuniig.  quarrying  and  transport- 
ing "stone,  fully  4"><»  men.  Tnoy  have  a  cut  stone  de- 
partment, witli  mills  both  at  their  quarries  at  Lemont 
and  iu  Chicago  In  the  mill  at  Lemont  they  hnvc 
three  lathes,  of  the  latest  improved  make,  for  turning 
stone  into  almost  any  shu|>ed  article  desired,  two  sets 
of  planers  for  dressing  lough  stone,  a  header,  and 
three  gangs  of  saws.  In  this  department  from  thirty 
to  forty  men  arc  employed  in  dressing,  tin  ning  and 
carving  stone,  converting  it  into  blocks,  pillars,  cor- 
nices, wall  faces  and  the  various  other  forms  in  which 
it  is  used  for  building  ptir|»>ses.  This  company  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  uso  of  steam  del  ricks  for 
handling  the  Me  no  in  tho  quarries,  and  also  built  the 
first  steam  canal  boat  used  in  transporting  the  stone  to 

tho  Chicago  market.  The  present  oHteora  of  this 
company  arc:  II.  M.  Singer.  president;  A.  T.  Mer- 
riman,  vice-president;  C.  11.  Kimball,  treasurer  and 
E.  T.  Singer,  secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  already  mentioned, 
thero  are  the  following  operating  quarries  at  or  near 
Ixmiout.  Beginning  on  the  north  sue  the  quarries 
Of  the  Chicago  and  Lemonl  Stone  Company  started 
hi  1870;  Uodoneehatsc  &  Ernsliaar,  in  operation  s  m  e 
lS'i;  Boycr  &  UtM'llCaU, established  in  1870,  operat- 
ing two  quarries.  The  Eviclsior  and  Uioidan  Stono 
companies  also  operate  three  quarries  here,  which  how- 
ever extend  o\cr  the  line  into  Will  County.  Includ- 
ing these,  thero  are  in  o|ieration  at  L'imuit  during  tho 
working  season,  thirteen  quarries,  from  which  the 
total  output  of  stono  \kt  annum  has  l>ee n  estimated 
to  ho  worth  nearly  t$,5U0,000 ;  while  in  tho  aggregate 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  quarries  alone 
reaches  0,000.  The  s*tone*us  taken  from  the  inarrics 
is  divided  into  thrco  chute*,  known  respect i veil  M 
"dimension  stone,''"  rabble"  and  "  lip-rap.**  '1  lie 
first  is  used  for  pavements,  cornices,  pillars,  vault 
covers,  etc.,  the  second  for  walls,  and  the  l.i-t  named, 
being  simply  coarse  broken  pieces,  is  utilized  for 
filling  iu  piers  and  for  building  roads.  As  to  tho 
supply  of  stone  iu  those  quarries. opinion  differs  ;  some 
assert  it  is  practically  inexhaustible,  while  others  ui'O 
equally  confident  that  should  the  present  demand  con- 
tinue, tho  next  ten  years  will  make  serious  inroads 
into  what  would  now  "seem  to  be  their  almost  limitless 
resources.  The  prevalent  idea  however  seems  to  lie, 
that  as  the  present  quarries  are  exhausted,  new  depos- 
its will  be  discovered,  back  from  tho  canal,  which 
though  not  so  convenient  for  transjKirtatiou  by  water 
to  Chicago,  will  yet  yield  stone  of  such  excellence  as 
to  warrant  their  being  worked. 

SAG  STATION. 

Sag  was  a  post-office  hamlet  loi.g  before  the  village 
of  Athens  (now  Letnout)  had  an  existence.  In  183>  it 


conl  1  boast  of  a  store,  post-office  and  hotel,  the  two 
latter  being  kept  by  Joshua  Bell,  subsequently  of  tho 
Vermont  l!ousc,of  Chicago,  until  18-11.  Hut  "Sag  has 
never  grown  ;  under  tho  shadow  of  I-einont's  prosper- 
ity it  has  been  kept  "  at  a  stand-still,"  down  to  the 
present  timo.  It  was  iu  early  days  the  nucleus  of  the 
little  settlement  round-about  it, and  it  is  nothing  more 
to  day.  It  has  a  store,  post-office  and  church,  the 
former  being  kept  by  Alexander  Hied,  who  has  been 
the  merchant  and  Postmaster  of  the  [dace  continu- 
ously since  1S5-J.  The  church,  St.  James'  Catholic, 
is  a  handsome  frame  building,  erected  some  five  years 
■go.  Until  iu  lSttt  the  congregation  here  were  under 
the  pastorate  care  of  Father  llogan,  at  Lemont,  but 
in  July  of  that  year  Hov.  Joseph  Bollmann  was 
assigned  to  this  parish,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
the  regular  minister  in  charge.  Since  Father  Boll- 
maun"  came,  ho  has  enlarged  the  church  edifice  to 
mimodate  its  iiu  r.  :<-.<  -  men  Whip,  in  !  has  also 
built  a  neat  and  commodious  parsonage,  at  a  cost  of 
about  i«:j,(J00. 


LKMONT  BIonEAPHlOAl.  SKFTrnKS. 

WILLIAM  a  BELL,  farmer.  P.  0.  Lemont.  was  born  in 
Montreal  in  1823,  flr»t  son  of  Joshua  Bell  and  draco  (Clark) 
Bell,  I  lie  latter  nf  whom  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Ili-  came  to  Conk  County  in  IKIHand  located  in  the  I'recinet  of 
I'.dmyra.  now  low  n-lup  of  Ix-mont  His  fat  lie  r  kept  hotel  at 
(iu  f Iritliro  f>r  alioiit  thn-c  year*,  when  lie  moved  to  Chicago 
ninl  was  engaged  in  merchandising  for  utx>ut  live  years.  He  was 
afterward  proprietor  of  i lie  Vermont  House  for  al«out  eight 
years,  lie  rc-ided  in  Chicago  until  his  deal  h.  which  occurred  in 
1*73,  nl  the  iige  of  eight y-l  hive  years.  The  subject  nf  this  sketch 
was  engaged  ill  merchandising,  at  Sag  Bridge,  fur  uliuiit  three 
years,  lie  was  married,  in  IH1U,  to  Miss  Theresa  K.  Bliss, 
daughter  of  Pcrrv  and  Amanda  lilis-.  Tln-v  have  nine 
children — William  A.,  Rosa  II.,  Alfonso  A.,  Grace  A.,  Itieh- 
ard  Y..  Oaorn  S.,  Kalie  P.,  Kvlyn  A.  and  Joshua  II,  Mr. 
Bell  has  held  tho  office  of  Supervisor.  Constable  and  Col- 
lector fur  the  town  of  Ix-mont.  lie  is  engaged  in  gNMtal 
furiniiu;  ami  stock-raising.  His  farm  contains 200  acres  nnd 
i«  fiuir  miles  from  Lemont.  He  located  on  this  place  in  an 
early  day,  and  has  made  all  (he  improvement*.  He  !uis  a  flue 
residence,  surrounded  nr  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

.ioiix  i;i:<iunK  Iti >  1  >K NSCIIATZ, druggist.  Lemont,  was 
Imrn  in  Bavaria,  licrmany.  August  211.  183.8.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  wiih  a  sister,  arriving  in  Chicago  in  July.  lSri. 
ami  after  a  JTCar'a  residence  there,  rame  to  Lemont.  He  entered 
the  drug  st  ue  of  hi«  cousin,  Hustav  A.  Bodcnschiilz.  for 
whom  he  winked  until  November  13,  1880.  He  then  purchased 
lie- dm;  bn-in  --s  formerly  ciunliicted  by  Mr.  B.  I  .  Jacobs, 
whu-li  he  ha*  since  continued  to  operate  His  store  is  situated 
jit  the  center  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  on  thecornerof 
Sievciis  mi  1  Ijiwrenec  streets,  lie  carries  a  large  and  well 
selected  slock  of  drugs  and  medicines,  paints  and  oils,  wall 
paper,  stationer*  and  tchool  book*,  watches,  cluck*  and  jew- 
elry, notions,  etc.  Though  «  young  man,  Mr.  Bodcnschati  baa 
had  a  large  csp<ricnce  in  his  business,  is  a  competent  drug- 
gist and  registered  pharmacist,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  anil 
good  wdl  of  the  people  of  Lemont  and  tho  surrounding 
country.  _  _, 

ItKV  .IOSKPH  BOLLMANN.  Catholic  clergyman,  P.  O. 
So"  Bridge,  was  born  iu  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1 83-1.  son  of 
Frederick  and  Catharine  Bollmann.  lie  was  educated  at 
Mount.  .Saint  Marie  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
HJ78,  and  from  Saint  Viators  College.  Kankakee.  111.,  in 
issn,  in  which  holer  vcur  he  was  ordained.  His  first  work  in 
the  mbllatrr  WiU  at  Saint  Stephen's  Church.  Chicagn.  as  assist- 
ant to  Futl'ier  Barrett.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  to 
Lcmi  nt,  ns  assistant  to  Father  llogan.  In  July  of  1882  he 
was  appoint"!  bv  the  Archbishop  as  pastor  of  St.  James's 
Church  at  Sal  Bridge,  since  which  time  he  has  enlarged  the 
church  and  built  a  parsonage,  at  u  cost  of  about  fS.OilO. 

NATlIANlKL  J.  BKOWN.  capitalist  and  land  owner, 
Lemont,  was  burn  in  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  January  27,  1812. 
When  he  was  three  vears  old  his  parents  removed  to  Owego, 
N.  Y.  They  afterward  resided  in  Kochester,  and  near  Lock- 
port.'and  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York  uulil  1820, 
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when  thev  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  (then  a  Territory). 
Hi.  ,,l,|,.-t  bn  | hi  r  "Win  i  the  first  stage  lw  •  rami'  mil  »i 
Detroit  to  Saint  Joe.  lie  was  agent  for  liU  brother  mi  tins 
line.  and  while  so  engaged,  the  Michigan  Legislature  pelted 
a  bill  to  locate  the  county  scat-,  of  Clinton,  Inim  anil  Kent 
counties.  Mr.  Brown  accompanied  tin'  ooniinlasiouere 
apiHiinled  to  locate  the*  cnuntv  seal*,  and  became  largely 
interested  in  the  rial  estate  in  each  «*sM.nas  located,  lie 
located  WiO  acres  in  Kent.Cnuiity,  built  a  saw-mill  and  engaged 
extensively  in  hindering  on  the  Grand  River.  He  shipped 
the  first  cargo  of  lumber  from  tirand  Haven  to  Chicago,  and 
accompanied  llie  same,  on  lmard  ilic  schooner  "White 
Pigeon,"  arriving  in  Chicago  April  4.  1835.  He  sold  his  lum- 
ber for  enough  to  pay  for  his  land  and  mill,  ami  leave  a 
handsome  surplus.  Locating  in  Chicago,  he  formed  "  jmrt- 
nership  witli  Augustus  Garrett  and  his  brother,  Daniel  It- 
Brown,  under  the  firm  mil  f  Garrett.  Brown  it  Brother. 

They  became  largely  interested  in  real  estate  wit  Inn  the 
Chicago  land  district,  including  much  in  Chicago,  They 
also  opened  a  Urge  commission  office  for  the  junvhase  and 
sale  of  real  estate.  When  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  win 
located  at  Madison,  in  aiiln  ipation  of  the  passage  and  signa- 
ture of  the  bill.  Mr.  Brown  had  agents  st  Belmont,  with  reluv* 
of  horses  on  the  road  between  there  ami  Milwaukee.  Hint  he 
mik-lit  l>e  notified  at  the  earl ii^t  moment,  and  Ik-  first  at  the 
United  Slates,  Land-Office,  at  the  latter  place,  to  locate,  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  new  capital.  In  this  he  «»<  successful, 
and  located  large  tracts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Madison, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  city.  In  1837  Mr.  Brown  look  a 
contract  for  rock  work  on  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal, 
and  excavated  a  mile  of  the  canal,  in  front  of  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  LeBlOnt,  He  was  engiiged  upon  this  work 
until  1841,  when  the  Stale  defaulted  payment  on  its  bond*. 
He  MB) pitted  his  contract  under  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  landholders,  from  1813  to  1848.  He  then  became  largely 
interested  in  real  estate  and  stone  quarrying  in  Lemont,  and 
has  since  made  this  his  residence.  His  home  farm  is  a  beau- 
tiful ploet,  about  a  mile  from  town.  Most  of  his  rent  estate 
is  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  builders,  and  his  quarries  are 
Worked  for  a  percentage.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  only  one  of  our 
•artiest  settlers,  but  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  holders  in 
this  vicinity.  Heisa  Democrat  in  politics,  but  has  never  been 
an  active  politician,  or  sought  for  office.  He  is  still  vigorous 
and  active,  retains  a  good  memory,  and  relates  many  inter- 
esting events  in  the  e.irlv  hist  on'  of  Cook  Conntv. 

W.  S.  BROWS.  I'.  6.  Lemont.  was  burn  in' Lyons,  X.  Y., 
and  came  to  Chicago  in  early  life.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  tint  moved  to  Vermont,  where  his  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  for  thirteen  years.  They 
subsequently  moved  to  New  York,  and  then  to  Michigan  ami 
Illinois.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  studied  law  with  the  firm 
of  Butterlicld  &  Collins,  in  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  the  term  of  court  held  by  Judge 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  Brown  was  City  Clerk  of  Chicago 
in  184fi.  H«r  was  appoinb.Nl  Captain  Commissary  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  during  the  Mexican  War.  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  .1.  P.  Hardy.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
Genesee  College,  of  New  York,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  and  subsequently  of  LL.  D. 

ISAAC  CLEVELAND,  farmer,  P.  0  Lemont.  was  born  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1  82.*i.  son  of  llichardand  Betsey  Cleve- 
land. His  father  came  to  Cook  County  in  18:J0.  and  engaged  in 
funning.  In  lH:iH  he  was  engaged  oil  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  in  which  he  continued  until  thev suspended  work,  in  184''. 
In  18311  he  returned  to  Xew  York,  and  brought  his  family  to 
Lemont.  He  was  engaged  in  fanning  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1874,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
wife  died  in  1N5,'!.  in  the  age  of'  fifty-seven  Isaac  Cleveland 
was  engaged  fishing  at  Green  Bay  ami  Ijike  Michigan,  during 
the  summers  for  eight  years.  In  18-TJ  he  engaged  in  general 
farming,  on  his  present  farm  of  120  acres,  lie  was  married, 
in  1852,  to  Sophia  M.  Mulinex,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Permelia 
Mulinex,  They  have  five  children— Milton  R..  Adalbert  and 
Sophia  (twiusj,  Emaline  A.  and  Clinton  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
parents  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  young;  her  father  is  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
Sho  is  a  memtier  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church".  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  been  Commissioner  of  Highways  and  school 
director  for  a  number  of  year*. 

MILTON  W.  CLEVELAND,  farmer,  P.  O.  Lemont.  was 
bom  in  Oneida  County,  X.  Y.,  in  1SI!»,  son  of  Richard  and 
Betsey  Cleveland.  His  father  came  to  Cook  County  in  1830, 
and  engaged  in  the  construct  ion  of  the  Illinois  & 'Michigan 
Canal,  and.  later,  in  farming.  He  resided  in  the  town  of 
Lemont  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1874.  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  year*.    His  mother  died  in  1853,  at  the  age  of 


flftv-seven  years."  Milton  W.  came  to  Chicago  in  1844.  He 
followed  his  trudi — -that  of  harness-maker— for  about  ten 
venrs,  six  vcars  of  which  he  carried  on  the  business  in  Chicago. 
About  1850  he  settled  on  his  present  farm,  which  contains '.'N) 
acres,  and  has  been  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stork- 
raising  since.  He  was  married,  in  18.54.  to  Mils  Until  K.  Kiis- 
scii.  daughter  of  Ira  anil  Betsey  Russell.  They  have  6r* 
children — Isaac.  Allen.  Walter.  Arthur  and  Alson.  Mm. 
Cleveland's  parents  were  from  Xew  Hampshire.  Her  mother 
died  in  18u2.  at  the  age  of  forty-two;  her  father  is  still  living, 
eighty-one  vcars  of  age  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  a  member  of  the 
free-Will  Baptist- Church.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  and  school  trustee  of  the  town  of 
Lemont, 

WILLIAM  R.  DERBY,  retired.  Lemont.  is  probably  the 
oldest  settler  now  living  in  this  township,  having  settled  en 
Sections  34,  37  and  11,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the 
present  village  of  Lemont,  in  May,  1*34.    There  was  at  tlujl 
lime  but  one  or  two  houses  between  Juliet  und  Chicago  lie 
hud  as  neighbors  n  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah  Luther.  Orange 
Chnuriccy  and  Joshua  Smith,  all  natives  of  Vermont  except 
Mr  Luther,  who  was  from  New  York.   These  four  took  n 
claim  of  a  section  of  hind,  dividing  it  so  as  to  give  to  each  an 
equal  share  of  prairie  and  timlicr  land.    Mr.  Derby  had,  when 
he  came  into  the  county,  a  team  of  horses,  wagon  ami  harness, 
some  household  goods,  and  forty  dollars  in  ca«h.   This  com- 
prised bis  worldh  |s.-*---ions.    He  sold  the  team  for  money  to 
puv  for  his  land  when  it  came  into  the  market,  receiving  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  140  acres.    He  afterward  bought  two  forty- 
acre  tracts  and  sold  twenty  acres  of  timber  land  at  *12.50  pcr 
acre  after  having  cut  off  the  timlicr.  which  brought  hmi 
#3,00.1.    lie    built  a  log  cabin,  which   lie  lived  in  about 
I  weiitv-five  years.  He  I  hen  buili  a  good  brick  house,  two  stones 
high.'  He  continued  to  operate  his  farm  of  200 aires  until 
November.  187I>.  when  he  sold  it.  and  removed  to  Lemont  to 
enjov  in  his  declining  vc«r«  that  rest  to  which  he  is  so  well 
entitled  by  a  long  life  of  labor  and  care    Mr.  Derby  relates 
iiimiiv  interesting  events  cunneetid  with  his  early  settleroejit 
in  Cook  Countv,  of  the  hardships  and  privutions  enduied.  *wl 
many  anecdotes  of  an  amusing  nature.    He  is  a  member  ol 
tl,.,  Christ uui  Church     He  it  ■  Damn  nl  In  p  Jttta 
often  been  called  to  ..ffi.-e  by  his  fellow  townsmen,  though  lie 
has  n«v.  r  sought  office,  and  h  is  accepted  only  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  friends,    lie  hus  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  Hie 
Peace  five  veurs.  Township  Treasurer  sixteen  ycais,  Super- 
visor  one  or  two  vein's,  and  TownshipClerk  several  years.  Nr. 
Derby  was   borii   March   17.  180.).  at  Dorset,  Bennington 
County,  Vt     When  als.ut  ek-ven  vcars  old  he  removed  wen 
bis  parents  to  Gcncscv  County,  N.  Y.   At  tho  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  learn  the  lr.de  of  a  wool  canter  and  dresser,  wlnrn 
he  followed  for  nine  years.    He  then  kept  a  hotel  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  und  was  'afterward   encaged  in  various  pursuits 
until  he  came  to  Illinois  in  1834.    He  married  Miss  Mi»  »■ 
Luther,  of  Castile.  X.  Y.,  June  2S,  1830.  by  which  rnarrtag* 
be  bus  had  four  children,  or  whom  Sylvester  L.  and  John  l- 
an-  now  living.    Mrs.  Derbv  died  April  5.  1880,  after  anapp} 
companionship  of  nearly  half  a  .ewury  with  the  subject  oi 
this  sketch,  bv  whom  she  is  deeply  mourned. 

AUC.lSTl'S  DOLAN,  farmer,  P.  0.  Sag  Bridge,  wo,  bum 
in  Ireland  in  1X»1.  son  of  John  and  Mary  Dolan.    He  ™'oe 


to  Cook  Coutity  in  September,  1837,  and  located  in  Uroont. 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  t 


Illinois  &' 

Michigan  Canal  until  1840,  when  the  work  was  slwiidaned.  He 


then  engaged  in  stock-raising  until  184-1,  when  he  purchased  ut 
the  land  sale  of  canal  lands  his  present  farm,  containing  iw 
acres,  and  engaged  in  general  farming  and  sUifk-niiMiill' 
was  married,  in  1831,  to  Miss  Bridget  Kelly,  who  died  in  itch. 
ami  in  1855  he  was  again  married,  to  Miss  Ann  Smolon.  1  nev 
have  two  children-  Mary  Aon  and  Augustus.  They  are  rami- 
liers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  the  first  Town 
and  was  Commissioner  of  Lemont  the  same  year.  He  new  tne 
office  of  school  director  for  twenty-four  years,  and  three  year* 
trustee  of  the  school  lands  of  Lemont.  .    ,  . 

JOHX  DOOL1X,  teacher.  Lemont.  was  born  in  Irelana  m 
1857,  son  of  Patrick  and  Ellen  Doolln.  He  came  to  too* 
County  with  his  parents  in  1SG3,  who  located  in  Leinont.wnere 
thev  hare  since  resided.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was \tmr 
Bitted  in  the  public  school  of  Lemont,  under  I W W « w 
McCariv.  He  commenced  teaching  in  the  public  school  oi  =j»k. 
Bridge  in  the  spring  of  18751.  where  he  has  taught  suae.  » 
is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  marriage  tocK  p»" 
in  1882  to  Miss  Rose  Ann  llarkins.  daughter  of  t  orneuu 
and  Ann  llarkins.    Thev  have  one  child.  John  Doolln. 

REV.  J.  K.  HOGAX.  Catholic  clergyman. J^wont^ j™ 
»K.m  in  New  York  in  18o2,  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Ha*"; 
In  hus  infancy  hi,  (MirenU  removed  to  Joliet,  where  *  m 
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brought  up.  He  received  his  classical  education  at  tin-  Xotre 
Dame  University,  <if  Indiana,  mid  at  the  Mount  Saint  Marie 
Seminary,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in 

1*78.  arid  was  ordai  i  the  same  year  by  Bishop  Foley.  ..(Chi. 

cago.  tlr>t  work  in  the  ministry  was  at  lialena,  111.,  as 

assistant  of  the  Rev.  1'.  Farrelly.  II.'  remained  in  that 
capacity  twenty-one  months,  mid  in  IHSi»  t..ok  the  [wtstor- 
ate  in  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church  nf  Lemont.     In  S.  j- 

tember,  he  commenced  the  erection  <>f  the  Saint 

James'  Academy.  The  building  is  SUxtt't  fe  t.  two  stories,  with 
addition  KOxdO,  <  >i  the  Si«i  r.  ■!  I'r  >■  leu  .  'I*h  I  nil.!  ng  is 
of  stone,  with  raised  |w>im infr«.  cost  bI»>iiI  $1 4.0(10,  and  will 
be  completed  September  I,  1S"M.  The  church  building  is 
OOxlK)  feet,  centrally  located:  it  was  erected  in  lNijO.  St. 
Patrick's  Church  was  cut  off  from  St.  Dennis's  Church  of 
Lockport  in  IS1*",  when  Key.  .Mr.  Ilogaii  l.s.k  the  pastorate, 
and  the  result  of  hi-  labors  is  already  plainly  evident  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  church,  and  a  Hue  parsonage  has 
been  provided,  and  other  necessarv  and  suitable  additions. 

CHHISToPHKK  JnllXSOX,  farmer,  P.  0.  Lemont.  was 
born  in  Denmark  in  1818,  son  ol  Christopher  and  Ellen  John- 
gon.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  Inland  located  in  Chicago. 
He  was  engaged  in  sailing  on  the  lakes  for  seven  years,  was 
master  of  the  "  Manitowauk  "  and  the  schooner  "  Helena." 
and  was  siib-eipiciilly  lumlwr  ins|a-otor  for  seventeen  years. 
Ten  years  previous  to  hi-  coming  to  Cook  County  he  wis  sail- 
ing on  the  ocean,  mid  during  this  time  he  vi-itcd  all  the 

principal  foreign  ports.    He  came  to  U-  it  in  1*72.  and  hits 

since  been  engaged  in  general  fanning:  his  farm  contains  165*? 
acres.  He  was  married,  in  |M|».  to  Miss  Kmily  Itaymniid, 
daughter  of  John  an  1  Ivoiiisa  Karmond.  They  have  seven 
children — Henry.  Maria,  Helena.  Itennie  anil  Charlie,  George 
W.  and  Kvclvn."  He  i-  a  member  of  tli-  Masonic  fraternity, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Cleveland  Lodge.  No.  211.  Chicago.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  Tax  Colla  tor  of  the  North  I»iv isi.»t».  Chicago.  f,.r 
one  term,  in  the  year  lH»t2.  In  1*U  he  (.ought  and  is  still  the 
owner  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Ohio  streets, 
add  lie  ha.-  also  ten  tenement  houses  in  the  RUM  Im-slity. 

JAM KS  LISTKK.  termer,  P.  o.  (folding's  drove,  Will 
Countv,  was  h-.ni  In  Scotland  in  l*sl.  s..M  ,,f  William  and 
Mary  Lister.  He  came  to  Cook  County,  with  his  parents,  in 
18->8,  and  located  in  Chicago,  where  he'  remained  alxuit  three 
years.  In  is«2  the  family  located  in  I'al-s  Township,  where 
th.'v  resided  fourteen  years,  in  ImT'i  removing  to  then  preeenl 
residence  Ia  mioiiI  Township.  Janu  s  Lister  has  been  engaged  in 
farming,  and  owns  eighty  acres  adjoining  his  father's  farm  lie 
was  married,  ill  l*7<i.  to  Mi-  Martha  Buttenhottee,  daughter  of 
Adam  ami  Savinah  llottenhouee.  They  have  twoehiSdren  — Will- 
ism  and  Mariha.   They  are atteiidnutsof  the  Methodist  Episcu- 

pal  Church.  Mr.  Li-ter  has  Wn  scl  I  director.  Mr«.  Lister's 

parents  we.e  early  settlers  of  Cook  County.  Her  father  died 
in  IH*W,  at  the  age  of  forty  eight:  her  mother  in  at  the 

age  of  fifty-two. 

Jolt  S.  LlTTHKlt.  Iuml»-r  dealer.  Ix-mont,  was  bom  at  <  a*- 
tile.  N.Y.  Ilis  father,  Jeremiah  Luther,  was  OIKS  ot  theearliest 
settlers  of  Cook  County,  coining  here  in  the  fall  of  ls-et,  lie  lo- 
cated on  Section  *L  Township  :I7.  Kange  1 1,  built  a  boose,  and 
the  following  spring  returned  to  New  York  for  hi«  family.  The 
subject  of  thi«  »kefh  remained  upon  tin-  farm,  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  Union!  Village,  until  about  ten  year- ago. 
Three  years  after  their  settlement  enough  neighbor-'  had 
settled  around  them  to  organize  a  school.  alsnil  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  their  farm,  and  in  thi-  Klwol  Mr.  I.utlier  recciM'd 
his  education.  His  father  and  two  brothers  started  for  Cali- 
fornia during  the  gold  excitement  of  1N."HI,  going  overland  by 
team.  His  father  died  on  the  journey,  and  his  younger 
brother  died  in  California.  The  elder  brother.  Seth,  remained 
there,  engaged  in  mining,  two  years.  After  his  return  UW 
home  farm  Wax  divided  between  the  two  brother- 


J. 


added  to  his  share  by  purchase,  so  I  hat  he  now  has  1 II  acres. 
Thi*  he  continued  to  operate  until  188%.  Novemlwr.  1874,  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  in  addition  to  fanning,  but 
for  the  past  year  has  rented  his  farm,  and  pays  his  attention 
exclusively  to  his  lumlier  business  in  Leimmt.  The  business  is 
conducted' under  the  firm  name  of  .1.  S.  Luther*  Son  hfason, 
J.  S..  Jr.,  having  an  interest.  They  cam  a  full  <!.«'t  Ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  doors,  sa-h  and  blinds,  build- 
ers' hardware,  coal,  lime  and  cement  Mr.  Luther  married 
Hire  Lovina  B.  Teeple,  of  this  county,  in  1851,  bj  which 

marriage  he  has  hail  seven  children,  ot  whom  Dcliorah  J„ 
Job  S..  Jr..  I/ovina  M..  Lula  (i..  Hallie  A.  and  Blanche  h, 
are  now  living.  .  . 

I.  MACAl  LF.Y,  farmer,  P.  ".  Lemont,  was  born  in  In- 
land in  18211,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Macauley.  lie 
came  to  Cook  C.mntv  in  1*17,  and  located  at  Lockport.  where 
he  remained  for  threo  years,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in 


mining  in  California  until  1S-M.  when  he  returned  and  located 
iu  Ix'inont  Township,  where  he  him  since  resided,  lie  owns 
2(10  acres  of  land  three  miles  south  of  Union!,  and  is  largely 
engaged  ill  the  dairy  business.  He  keep,  about  fifty  cows,  and 
ship-  the  milk  to  Chicago.  He  was  married,  in  !*.i7,  to  Miss 
Ann  It.i.I,  daughter  of  John  and  Li/.z.ie  Iteid.  They  have  nine 
children— William,  Klliaheth,  Margaret,  SoMIl,  Julius.  Char- 
lotte Joseph,  Alice  ami  John.  They  are  attendants  of  the 
MethihfL.t  Lpiscopal  Church.  He  has  la-en  Commissioner  of 
Highways  six  years,  and  sehool  director  fifteen  years.  Mrs. 
Ma.  iiuie'y's  parents  were  natives  of  In  land.  Her  father  died 
in  l*i.!,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  her  mother  in  lSVi,  at 
tile  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  ' 

HYLON  MABTIN,  general  merchant,  liemont,  was  liorn  in 
Orange  County,  Yt.,  October  15,  t-SOH.  When  he  was  only 
three  yean,  old  his  falher  died,  and  he  was  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources  from  an  early  age,  and  for  eight  years 
worked  upon  a  farm  in  (Senesee  County,  X.  Y..  where  he 
received  a  common  school education.  Afler  some  years  spent 
in  various  pursuits,  he  engaged  in  brick-making  at  China  (now 
Java).  X.  Y.,  following  that  business  until  he  came  to  Illinois 
in  ISi-t.  In  July  of  that  year  he  located  in  Cook  County,  and 
engaged  in  farming,  which  he  continued  upon  quite  an  exten- 
sive scale  for  thirty-four  years,  lie  owns  two  farms,  Isith  ill 
this  township,  though  since  the  illusion  of  Cook  County,  one, 
containing  a.  si  acres,  is  in  DuPnge  County,  and  one,  contain- 
ing eighty-tl ye  acres,  is  in  Will  County,  'lie  now  rents  both 
his  farms,  and  pays  his  attention  exclusively  to  hi*  business  in 
Ia-iuoiiI.  which  he  started  in  ISiis.  Als.ut  ten  years  ago  his 
son.  Henry  W,  took  au  Interest  in  the  business,  whieh  is  now 
conducted  iiinler  the  firm  name  r.f  II  Martin  \  Son.  They 
carry  a  large  -:ock  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
groceries,  Hour,  provisions,  crockery  and  glassware,  and  also 
handle  real  and  VOOtl.  The  firm  is  well  and  favorably  known, 
carries  the  bi-st  class  of  goods,  ami  does  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous budlWSS.  Mr.  Mart  n  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  this 
township,  and  is  closely  identified  with  both  its  agricultural 
anil  business  interest.,!  He  ha.  la-en  a  stanch  Republican 
ever  -ince  the  organization  of  the  party.  He  married  Miss 
Caroline  llawlev,  formerly  from  Amherst,  Muss.,  June  5, 
is.14,  by  which  marriage  h-  has  had  seven  childien,  of  whom 
Henry  V.,  Hiram  X.  and  Kva  N.  are  now  living,  the  latter 
married  In  Mr  James  p.  Clifford,  <>f  Lemont. 

I'lIKU.  (i.  MIXKIi,  farmer.  P.  0.  Lemont,  was  born  in 
Lemont,  Cook  Count y.  in  1800.  aon  or  Forbes  II.  and  Man 
Miner.  His  father  was  burn  in  Oneida  County.  Xew  York 
Slate,  in  1M10.  He  came  to  Cook  County  iu  ls-!4,  and  located 
in  liemont  Township  onu  farm,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  His  father  was  very  successful  in  his 
farming  pursuits,  accumulating  a  large  rtfoperty  in  Lemont 
Township,  and  also  .ix  farms  in  Iroquois  County,  where  he 
now  re-ides,  engaged  extensively  in  fruit-growing  and  bee 
culture.  The  management  of  tlie  Lemont  farm  was  given  to 
hi-  MM,  Fred.  tJ.  Miner  His  father  married  in  early  life  Miss 
Louisa  Larowav.  who  died,  leaving  three  children— Julius  I.., 
Augustus  F.  and  Seth  F.  In  IS-V  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Ana-tnsia  Chuipietle,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Prudence  Chu- 
ouette.  They  have  six  children— Fred.  (5..  Clara.  Henry, 
Charles  II..  F.mma  L.  and  l/ewis  O.  Mr.  Fred.  li.  Miner  on 
attaining  his  majority  engaged  in  farming,  and  now  has  the 
management  of  the  old  homestead,  which  contains  210  ai  res. 
He  is  extensive!;  engaged  in  sheep-raising.  His  father  has  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  farming  and  bee  culture,  and  has  been 
a  prominent  writer  on  thesi- snbjecK 

BI'.V.  LEOPOLD  B.  M.  MOCZYOEMBA,  Catholic  clergy- 
man Lemont.  w.is  horn  in  Silesia,  Poli-h  province,  in  IK2o, 
son  of  U-opold  and  Kva  Moczygemha.  He  r-ccivcl  his  classi- 
cal education  in  Prussian  Poland,  ami  hi- theological  at  Home. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  IHoH  from  the 
pope  n"d  was  appointed  apostolic  confessor  for  the  English- 
sneaking  Catholi.-s  of  the  Catholic  world  in  the  \  at  lean  Basilica 
of  St  Peter's  i  i  Koine,  which  office  he  held  for  rour  venrs  In  IK. I 
he  came  to  Texas  and  founded  a  Poli-h  colony,  which  is  known 
„.  Pan  i  M arm  1  "  nv.  locati  I  in  K  irne-  County,  I",  v.  He 
si.bs.  queii  ly  labored  "many  venr?  in  the  diocese  of  Albany, 
X  Y  and  at  Syracuse.  X.  Y-  ami  in  the  States  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  During  his  ministry  he  lias  raised  alsmt  WW- 
(ilHl  which  lUM  been  investelin  churches,  schools  and  other 
denominational  buildings.  In  ISC-2  ho  came  to  Lemont,  and 
tookthe  pastorate  of  thetierinunaii'l  Polish  Cat  holict  hurch.  Ill 
1MK1  he  cmmeiiced  the  erection  of  a  Polish  Catholic  church. 
He  purchas.-d  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Tillage  ol  lx- 
mont,  and  laid  out  an  addition  to  the  town  known  is  ••  Jasna- 
gom  "  He  has  erected  in  the  center  of  the  addition  a  line 
chun  h  structure,  at  a  cost  of $9,000.  He  is  selling  the  lots  to 
laboring  men  of  his  denominations,  ami  assisting  them  to 
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se  ure  homes.  There  are  about  410  Polish  families  who  are 
members  of  his  Church.  In  lHo'I  he  was  called  to  the  I'r  .vin- 
cial  Council  at  New  Orleans,  ami  in  ISnii  to  the  National 
Council  of  Baltimore,  under  Archbishop  Spuutding.  11c 
-peak-  fluent  i.e  li-:  i.  in.  ll  .1..IM,  S|..i;.;-!..  IT.  a.  I'.ngli-h 
and  Polish. 

DL  WITT  CLIN  I  ON  NORTON,  superintendent  Singer  K 
Taleott  Stone  Co. npany,  Lemonl,  was  born  October  2"i,  1820. 
at  Denmark,  Lew  is  Couiuy,  N.  V..  where  he  revived  a  eoin- 
uion  school  education,  and  passed  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth.  At  the  ape  of  seventeen  years  he  reinove<l  with  his 
parents  to  I.ockp  .rt,  Will  County,  where,  in  1847.  after  at- 
laining  hi*  majority,  he  engaged  in  general  merehatulising,  in 
which  bu-iness  lie  isintinucd  lor  ten  lear*.  lie  then  engaged 
in  stone  quarrying  at  Loekport,  and  has  been  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  stone  business  since  that  time,  except  an  interval 
of  a  lew  years  when  he  was  superintendent  for  Messrs.  Norton 
&  Co..  miller-,  ut  Loekport.  lie MIIK  (0  Letnont  in  lHilfi,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Singer  &  Taleott  Stone  Company  as 
foreman,  which  ■OtltUd  he  tiehl  until  he  Wtt  made  s.ipc'rin- 
t-lideiit.  lie  al-o  superintended  the  Work  of  deepening  the 
llliiois  &  Michigan  Canal,  which  WOlk  was  done  in  the  win- 
ter time  betweco  1S0IJ  and  1870.  He  bcgo-i  as  superintendent 
lor  I j.  I*.  Sanger  &  Co. ;  tlien  was  a  meiiiljcr  or  the  linn  of  C. 

II.  Kimball  At  Co.,  and.  upon  the  <  iplelion  of  their  contract, 

he  took  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Norton,  tit  (JlefM  &  Co. 
The  work  in  which  he  was  interested  comprised  two  sections  of 
the  canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Lenient.  During  the  la-t  eight 
yours.  Mr.  Norton  has  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
i ho  Singer  &  Taleott  Slone  Compuny  at  Lernoiit.  This  i.s  one  of 
the  largest  st  ne  companies  iu  ttie  country.  He  has  on  an 
average  about  830  men  under  his  charge.  '  Mr.  Norton  is  n 
mail  of  sterling  qualities,  a  good  cili«m,  who  w<  rks  for  the 
Welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  village.  He  is  an  active  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  cxeits  a  leading  influence  in  local  eartv 
affair,.  ![,•  I,.,-  U-en  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  Village  Tms- 
t  es three  years  ami  for  I  he  last  two  vears  has  been  ['resident 
of  the  hounl.  He  in.nricd  Miss  Maria  L.  Singer,  of  Lockporl 
Novembers,  1817  by  whom  he  has  sis  children— Isaac  C  ' 
Frederick  I)..  Clinton  S.,  Libbic  M  ,  Horace  S.  and  Mamie  I, 

ALEX  RE  ID,  merchant  and  Postmaster,  Sag  Hridge  was 
was  bom  in  Scotland  iu  1824,  sou  of  John  ami  Margaret  Itoid 
He  came  to  Cook  County  in  1812  and  for  four  vears  was  engi- 
nccr  on  the  lakes,  lie  was  seiorid  engineer  siib<enuentlv  on 
the  "James  Madnou,  '  and  subsequently  lirst  engineer  on'  the 
"(.roat  Wi-slern  •  with  hettdnuarlcr*  at  Chicago  and  Hufruln. 
•>.  In  184(1  he  loeatcd  ,n  Lomotil,  ami  was  engaged  from 
then  until  Outing  which   time  he  lni.lt  two  steam 

dredges,  which,  weiv  worked  on  I  he  Calumet  feeder.  After 
completing  the  canal  work,  in  I  Ml,  he  was  engaged  in  cniri- 
t.eer.t.g  until  1854.  when  he  'negu,,  merchandising  M  Sag 
Bridge  .which  lie  has  since  followed.  He  has  been  Postmaster 
of  bag  Undge  since  187J.  He  owns  a  farm  of  1M)  »,.„-s  and 
a  *t one  quarry  of  about  -evci.tv-flvc  acres,  in  which  he  employs 
aho.it  luO  hundred  men,  and  is  vice-president  and  BcneraJ 

inY-i1?. .  •:,f,rl;",";:i'risa  *  °«e  CojJPW.  «*■  KeM  was  married 
in  184y  t„  Miss  Margaret  lhignell.  iluughter  of  John  and  Mar- 
garet ISagnell.  ihey  huvelive  children-John.  Ida,  Margaret. 
Ula  and  Jane     Mr.  Held  has  been  school  trc.i-urer  for  a  num- 

oo'HmiiP"  V-  l^n,";.M-'D  -  Ll'mont-  wa*  »»™  September 

.0,  1814.  in  UNilleCojJBljr,  HI-  His  father.  Lev,  \\.  Rood. 
Esq  was  one,  ;f  the  earl  jc-t  set  tiers  of  La  Salle  County,  an, 
a  P  eminent  citizen  o  that  part  of  the  Stale  until  his  H  ath 
Itew"'!'8^  The  ■on.ject  of  this  sketch  remained 
\Ts  »  Sf"rm  ""tlJ       enlVTed  ,t,loit  Allege.  Wis. 

C,  iiL  U, •":>;'•»  ^  »«  B-Ioit.  he  entered  Monmouth 
•  oiitge,  in.  During  his  junior  year  at  this  institution  a  com- 
[■any  was  ra  sed  among  the  students,  in  response  to  lJn>sitl»nr 
Lticoln's  cull  fer  niucyHlnv  men.  ami  he  cillisieVas  a^o    « te 

tile  I  IsM  ''li 'l'"'V'  '",        '  !^',  The  COm'"l">'  -«"«l«Tne.l  o 
lll,noi<  Xoluntcer  Infantry,  designated  as 

wrtT.,,     vr  '"  rcs""",,t         »'*«'one  lat  Ft.  Leaven- 

tospnngtle  .  to  be  mustered  out  of  service,  but  a  n-UI  force 
having  at  „,,,  tm„.  l,ntm,,  threat.  ning  St    J  ^ 

thej  were  called  upon  to  go  to  its  defense.  The  que.) ion  as 
PM .to  a  vote,  „,nl  llie    re(rim(?nl  K,l|lunt|v  -  was 

Miunta  „  U  T"  ".' ,/,ui;-  'hey  went  out  on ,  ho  lr  n 

Mounta  n    ta  lroiul,  almut  fmtr  miles.    Thev  fort ified  a  i„,s 

an    'reh.r;;1'  'l  t"n'*"  ?^«*»«*^  "  hen  t>,ev  we  relic 


Kendall  County,  who  was  renlly  his  preceptor.  In  1807  he 
entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Ann  Arbor,  attending  a  full  term  of  six  months,  lie 
then  entered  Hush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  r'cbruarv,  1SIJS.  In  .March  of  the  same  year  lie 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lerootit,  where  Iu  has 
ever  since  remained  iu  active  practice.  I)r.  Hood  is  an  able 
pbyaiefcin  kail  surgeon,  ami  by  his  skill  find  success  in  practice 
bus  won  the  eonliilenee.  and  esteem  of  the  community,  ami  4 
large  and  remunerative  practice,  extending  into  live  or  six 
townships,  lie  is  a  in  -inber  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Medical  Sf*i- 
cty,  and  ill  l87ii  w.is  a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Soci- 
ety, lie  Witt  elected  in  September,  18Si.  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Hoard  of  Cook  County  Ho-pital.  which  position  lie  at 
present  holds.  Though  not  an  active  pattilon.  Dr.  Hood  is  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  has  held  local  ofliccs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Conventional  Spnng- 
lield  in  1H80  He  married  Mi  s  Amelia  A  Wells,  of  Lemonl, 
July  2.*i.  1H72.  by  which  marriage  he  hus  had  four  childicn,  of 
whom  t'huilla  and  tieorgie  O.  are  now  lining. 

IIOHAt T:  M.  SINUElt,  picsidentof  the  Singer  &  Taleott 
Stone  Company,  Lemout  and  ('tiicago,  was  born  October  1, 
18J-I,  at  S.  h  ne'ciit  iv,  N.  Y.  When  lie  wa.-  about  a  wm  old 
his  parents  removed' to  Ohio,  settling  on  the  Western  Ueservr, 
iu  Ash  tabula  County.  In  O.tober,  1SJ0.  they  cametu  Illinois, 
his  fattier  having  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  uf 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  then  l»  ing  built  ny  the  Slate. 
Hi-  work  wai  near  Lockport,  where  hesettkd  his  fanny.  The 
subject  oft  lii->  sketch  helped  li  a  father  uniil  the  su-prnsion  of 
thi-  work,  iu  1810,  when  t  lie  Stale  defaulted,  linn,  buying  Meani 
he  was  ngagcdm  rrcighl  ing  let  ween  Chicago  and  points  alt  bin 
a  radius  uf  one  bundled  and  tweniydive  milis.  in  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  Work  was  resumed  upon  the  cniniliy 
the  trustees  for  the  bondholders  in  184o,  and  Mr.  Singer 
entered  their  employ,  in  the  engineering  department.  He 
uro-e  from  the  |*.-ui  >n  of  nxinaii  to  that  of  snperiut  n  hnt 
o!  repuiia,  andcoiiiiuued  his  connection  with  the  canal  until 
th«  0|«ning  at  nnvUution  in  18o2,  when  he  engaged  in  >he 
stone  business,  which  he  hn>  since  followed.  His  firs1,  work 
was  the  construction  <  f  the  brcak»iiler,  from  Park  Ifownorli, 
iu  Chicago,  iu  which  he  used  the  waste  slone  laken  from  the 
canal.  In  |.s">4  he  liecaine  associated  with  the  late  Manecl 
Taleott.  trader  firm  name  of  Singer  &  Taleott.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  1872,  when  the  company  was  organized 
under ch art er  from  the  State,  with  its  present  title.  The  bust- 
lies- n-s.  cation  established  in  18.i4,  bet  vein  Me-srs.  S  nge: 
and  Ta  c  .it,  con  inu' d  uninterrupted  i.ntil  about  a  »c»r  l«- 
fe  e  the  death  of  the  latbr.  which  occurred  Jnn*  5,  lt?«f ■  Mr. 
Singer  is  to-dav  the  oldest  qnarrvnian  in  the  s^uae  distriit 
along  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  and  probably  the  ohl- 
est  in  the  S  ate.  The  Singer  &  Taleott  Slone  Company  is 
One  Of  the  largc-t  stone  con.panic-  in  the  country,  empl' ving 
iu  qtiarryiup.  msiltpulalingand  tran-poiting  about  llue'la*- 
dre  linen.  Probably  no  man  hasd'  ne  more  than  Ml  Singer 
to  promote  the  bu-ihess  interests  an  I  tie-  n  aterial  aelfare  ot 
the  town  of  Lcmnnt.  Helms  held  several  Iwal  cffi<es,  was 
n  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  in  18156.  and 
was  elected  a  mcinhrr  of  the  Ronrdof  Coiinlv  Commissioners 
in  1872  or  187:1,  mid  wnsChairmnn  0(  the  Unit. ling  Committee, 
having  eharg-of  the  c  msl ruction  of  the  North  Side  court- 
house .mil  tail.  He  is  n  mi  ml  f  r  of  t  he  I.  O.  0.  F.  He  wor- 
ried Miss  ||„rrici  A.  Rob-erts.  of  Lwkport  (a  native  of  Niag- 
ara CoURiV,  N.  Y.i  April  C,  1847,  bv  whom  he  l>as  tl.reu 
children— Edward  T.  mow  secretary  of  ihe  Singer  ftTafcotl 
Stone  Compunv),  Charles  d.  (residing  in  New  V"rk  Ciiyl  and 
Walter  II.  tiii  the  employ  of  the  Singer  A;  Taleott  Stone 
Company  at  Chicago),  Mr.  Singer's  mother  is  still  living,  at 
tie-  rlpo  nee  of  eighty-four,  and  will  not  yet  acknowledge  that 
she  i«  g  i ting  old. 

DANIEL  C.  S KELLY,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  real  estate 
agent,  Lemonl,  was  horn  in  the  count v  of  West  Menln,  Ire- 
land. November  0,  1814.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  came  to  the 
United  Slates  with  his  parents,  locating  at  New  York  Citv- 
where  he  received  his  education  nnd  n  inaiiicd  until  the  full  »I 
1"-«>.  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  located  at  Uatavni.  hilt  tt 
year  later  removed  lo  (l|iieag«,  nnd  engaged  in  stone-cidling. 
In  1848  he  l>otight  extensive  qnarrv  properly  in  l^mont  Town- 
ship, but  continued  lo  reside  iu  Chicago  until  1858,  when  ho 
came  to  Lemonl  and  developed  his  quarries.  Having  been 
Captain  of  the  Emmet  Cuards  of  Chicago,  for  several  venrs. 
at  the  outbreak  „f  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  enteral  Hie 
volunteer  service,  enlisting  as  n  private  in  Company  It—" 
Regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  lie  was  soon  after  comnussinneu 
a  First  Lieutenant,  and  as-igned  to  Company  C  of  Ids  reR'- 
ment.  lie  was  in  several  engugemcnls  nnd  skirmishes  witn 
the  enemy  in  Missouri,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
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Lexington,  Mo.,  with  the  gallant  and  lamented  Colonel  Mulli- 
gan, litre  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  t he  remainder  ol  hi* 
command,  mid  paroled  by  the  Rebel  Print  Soon  after  the 
re-organization  of  the  regiment,  Lieutenant  Skclly's  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
U'lnont.  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  continued  in 
the  »i»ui-<]uarryiiig  business  until  18<i'>,  when  he  sold  his 
quarry,  which  t*  now  known  as  the  Walker  Quarry.  Mr. 
Skclly  i*  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  "idd  settlers,"  and  has 
always  held  a  leading  position  ill  the  affairs  of  the  county  and 
town.  -  He  is  Democratic  in  politic,  ami  has  been  frequently 
called  to  i  'fflei .  I  le  has  held  the,  ofllee  of  J  list  ice  >f  the  i'eace 
lift eeii  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of  County 
Commissioners  of  this  county,  and  bus  been  treasurer  of  the 
township  school  hoard  twelve  years.  He  married  Mi-s  Susan 
Cosgrove,  of  Ctica,  N.  Y..  November  2:1,  1*41.  by  which  mar- 
riage he  has  had  seven  children,  of  whom  William  11.,  John 
C,  Tlmmas  F.  and  Roger  K.  are  now  living. 

MAN'CEL  TAIX'oTI'  was  born  in  Uome,  Oneida  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  October  12,  1*417.  und  was  the  son  of  Muncel  and  Betsey 
Talcolt.  His  early  childhooil  whs  pwcd  in  the  county  when 
he  was  horn  and  where  he  revived  such  educational  instruc- 
tion us  (he  common  schools  of  those  days  could  afford  In 
IW4,  and  when  vet  in  years  a  mere  youth,  he  came  to  Chicago 
to  la-gin  in  life'  for  himself.  Locating  on  a  farm  near  Park 
Kidge,  he  followed  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ft  farmer  until  in 
18".l ,  attracted  by  the  excitement  following  Km  discovery  of 
gold  in  <  alifornia,  he  went  to  thai  State.  He  returned  nt  the 
end  of  two  years,  with  a  con  i.h  rable  sum  as  tics  result  of 
his  laborsitl  the  gold  Ilelds,  and  (wo  years  later  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  lloraiv  M.  Singer,  and  (ogelherlhey  founded 
the  Singer  &  Talcott  Stono  Coiniwmy.  As  is  well  known  this 
enterprise  dcvclo|>cd  into  one  of  iarg.-diiii.iisioiis,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Tideoll  retained  his  lubKtst  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  addition  to  (Ins  he  was  one  of  the  foiind-rs  of  the  First 
National  Hank  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  its  directors  as  Ion- as 
he  lived.  IbWBJtkn  at  one  time  president  of  the  L  moil 
Stock  Yords  National  Hank,  and  of  the  Excelsior  Stone  Com- 
panv,  besides  being  prominently  connected  with  other  Impor- 
tant local  enterprises.  In  politics  Mr.  Talcott  was  a  ltepub- 
lican,  and  as  such  was  chosen  an  Alderman  of  Chicago  m 
HUM,  serving  one  war.  Ill  NovcmlK-r,  1871.  when  the  old 
Board  of  Supervisors  went  out  of  exi-tencc  and  the  hr-l  Hoard 
of  County  Commissioners  was  chosen  in  their  stead,  he  was 
also  selected  as  a  member  of  that  Ualy  Soot}  after  this,  1 . 
B.  Brown,  then  Police  Commissioner.  resigned  his  oflice,  mid 
after  much  pcr»ua-i->n.  Mr.  Talcolt  wils  imiiiced  to  accept  the 
place.  He  was  elected  by  the  County  Hoard,  December _  M, 
1871,  and  continued  a  meinU-r  of  the  Police  Hoard  until  in 
Dcceiulier,  1872,  ilnring  all  of  which  time  he  acted  as  its  pre- 
siding officer,  itposilinuto  which  he  had  Is-en  chosen  immedi- 
ately on  his  becoming  a  ineinlwr.  Mr.  Talcott  die  l  .lutie -., 
187*,  leaving  aw  blow,  wh  so  maiden  name  waa  Mary  11.  on*, 
and  to  whom  he  was  united  in  marriage  at  Park  Ridge  Octo- 
ber 3S,  1*11.  Their  union  was  never  blessed  with  children, 
although  they  adopted  several  and  reared  them  to  maturity. 
Mr.  Talcolt  as  a  husband  was  gentle  and  devoted;  *t  a  friend, 
kind  and  steadfast;  in  business,  energetic  ami  honorable,  and 
as  a  citizen  was  ever  found  prominently  identihed  with  ii.l 
movements  looking  lo  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  _  ,       .  _  , 

JOHN  II.  T EDEN'S,  firm  of  .1.  H.  Tedens  ft  fo.,  general 
merchants,  Lcmont.  was  born  in  Germany  February  517,  IBM. 
He  came  to  the  lnited  Stat.  ■  in  1*-V.  locating  in  \\  ill  I  oiinty, 
111.,  when-  he  workcl  as  a  farm  laborer,  «  *10  per  month. 
With  the  exception  of  eight  months  he  remained  in  the  cm- 
p'ovof  one  man  until  I  Sot),  when  he  entered  mercantile  life  as 
clerk  in  a  store  at  Mokeita,  Will  County.  In  the  spring  of 
I8«i  he  removed  to  Leranut  and  formed  a  partnership  wun 
Mr.  John  Tiionnahlcti,  which  has  COM  limed  ever  l nice,  IbeT 
first  started  u  small  business  in  a  small  frame  building  south 

of  the  railroad  track.  In  isus  they  built  the  store  building  at 
present  occupied,  a  large  st-me  building.  OO  Stevens  St  I  vet. 
Thev  use  two  floors  und  It  basement,  each  UixM  reel  in  the 
main  store  building,  besides  rooms  for  harness  and  u.*.t  ana 
shoo  manufactory  in  un  adjoining  building.  1  hey  carry  a 
well  select,  d  MM*  of  drv  goods,  clolliiiig.  furnishing  goo,!-, 
bonis  mid  shoes,  crockery,  glassware,  groceries,  provisions, 

flour,  feed,  coal  and  wood;  and  operate  u  harness  and  >t  ami 

shoe  shop.  Thev  have  sold  morog.*H]slhaiiunyothci;eslaMisn- 
ment  iu  the  village  since  they  have  been  m  business  here; 
carry  the  largest,  stock  and  employ  by  far  the  largest  force  of 
salesmen  and  clerks  Thev  have  always  had  the  confluence  M 
the  community,  and  have' .lone  a  prosperous  and  constantly 
increasing  business.  Mr.  Tedcns  is  an  attendant  and  contri  - 
uting  member  ol  the  Lulhcniu  Church.    He  is  u  member  of 


Lejnont  Lodge.  No.  708,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  a  member  of 
Marble  City  Lodge,  No.  4.'!>,  I.  0.  0.  F.  He  has  been  twice 
married;  first,  in" April,  1*00,  to  Mi-s  Mary  Kick,  of  Mokena, 
Will  County.  She  died  in  1H(kI,  leaving  three  children,  of 
whom  Eliza  S.  and  John  H.,  dr.,  are  now  living.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  M.  Hli-h,  of  Palos,  this  county,  in  October,  18GS, 
and  by  this  marriage  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  George 
W  .  Frank  H.,  Edward  F.  and  Walter  11.  are  now  living. 

JAMBS  M.  TBI  IT,  farmer  and  builder.  P.  O.  Lemont,  was 
bom  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y..  in  1823,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  Tripp.  He  came  to  Cook  County  in  1840  and  located  in 
Lemont  on  a  farm,  and  has  followed  farming  in  connection 
with  his  trade  of  a  carpenter  ever  since.  Ho  was  married,  in 
HI.'.,  to  Miss  Jane  Mulliunix,  daughter  of  .Jesse  and  Per- 
tuelia  Mulliunix.  Thiy  have  nine  children — Frances,  Jen- 
ett,  Theodore,  Lora,  Ella.  Nina.  Zaccheus,  Washington 
and  Ernest.  Mr.  Tripp  was  drafted  in  the  fall  of  1H0-1,  ill  Com- 
pany H.  :!thh  Illinois  VolantCCI  Infantry.  He  was  with  General 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  In  December  of  that  yeur 
lie  was  taken  sick  at  Savannah,  (ia..  where  he  remained  in  hos- 
p.lal  until  May.  18U5.  He  >«  us  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  his  army  service  he  returned  to  lx-mont.  where  he 
has  since  rv-ided.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tripp  are  members  of  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church,  lie  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  A.  F.  &.  A.  M..  Ix-mont  L*lge,  No.  708. 

REV.  W.  UFFENBECK,  Lutheran  clergyman,  Lemont, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1831,  son  of  Henry  and  Carru- 
liue  L'lTenlK-ck.  He  was  educated  lit  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  at 
the  Lutheran  Conconlia  Seminary,  from  which  ho  graduated 
in  ls7l.  and  commenced  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  same 
year.  His  first  pastorate  was  his  present  charge,  St  Matthew's 
Lutheran  Church,  Lemont.  The  church  has  increased  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  pastorate.  He  is  ulso  pastor  of  the  St 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  of  Lo.kport.  He  was  married  in 
1*7">  to  Mi-s  Minnie  It  .kk.  r.  daughter  of  H.  W.  and  Matilda 
liokker.  Tliey  have  three  children— Martin,  Otto  and  Clara. 
He  i-  a  meinh.r  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 

LOKENZ  0.  VAbBNTIBN.  barber,  Lemont,  vai  born  in 
Germany  in  181">,  son  of  Rudolph  and  Alike  Valcntieii.  lie 
came  to'l'nok  County  in  1*00  and  located  with  his  brother  ill 
Lem  .;it  Town-hip,  one  and  ft 

half  miles  from  the  village,  lie 
enlisted  in  lH.il  in  Company  C,  loth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Pocahoiitas, 
Utile  Rock,  Shreveport  and  other  engagements  of  the  com- 
mand during  the  three  years'  service.  Ik-  was  mustered  out 
at  Little  Rock  lXe-cmberHI,  lstil.  On  leaving  the  army  he 
returned  to  Lemont,  where  he  remained  one  year  Willi  bis 
parent*,  who  had  come  from  the  old  country  during  his  service 
in  the  armv.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged  in  I  he 
tonsorial  busincv,.  which  he  learned  in  early  life.  After  two 
year-  he  established  the  business  in  Lemont.  lie  was  mar- 
ried in  1*07  lo  Mi-s  Sophia  lb.ssenhr.rst.  daughter  of  \\  i I  n,  n 
an  I  KiUhrena  Bassenhorst.  They  have  six  children -U>uisu, 
Annie,  Laura,  ll.  nnuii.  Sophia  aud  Josephine. 

M  Vl'llEW  WARNER,  firm  of  Webs  &  Warner,  druggists, 
Lemont.  was  bom  in  Germany  .lauuary  7,  1*17,  and  came  to 
the  lnited  States  in  l«L  with  his  p.  rents,  who  locale,  .h  U- 
m  -nt  Township.  At.  1  he  early  age  of  eight  years  t  he  subject  of 
this  sketch  entered  the  drugstore  or  lieorge  II.  llall.al  Lcuont 
but  continued  his  attendance  in  the  public  scho  |  in w  hich 
he  received  hi-  education.  He  r-mamcd  with  Mr.  lift  until 
September  1803.  when  he  enlisted  CI  a  private  in  the  t  hieagO 

Mercantile  Bai  tery,  CnPi  ain  White ;  was  sent  first  w  v  Kk* taire. 

Miss  ,  and  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 


M  «,.,  and  was  soon  aner  iraiura.w  >«  ..«■  — i— -  --- 

U  iif  under  General  Hanks.    He  was  mu-ter.-d  out  .  scrute 

, .  ilc  1* t  o.  and  returned  home,    lie  again  en' erv-d  the  drug 

M„r  -  ,   Mr.  Hall,  renaming  two  years  after  he  had  sold  ou 

xo  Mr.  Matthew  Borland.   In  1S71  ho  engaged  in  th edr>  p.ods 

business  in  Lemont.  uud.  r  firm  name  of  Warner  \  >ew  this 

Srm  To". in  el  three  years.    Mr.  Warner  then -o  Wins  me  rest 

uthc  business  to  his  partner,  and  in  Decen.hw.  ">^"*»  •P" 

sentcl  a  Depot  v  Sl.er.fi  of  Cok  County,  under  Sheriff  (  harks 

L-  1.  V,,,,  I87U  to  1878     In  1H7»  h»  was  appointed  Deputy 

As^<orroa"  d '„  ^le  t he^nient  of  Lcmont, 'performing  .he 

duTctof  the  office  ,-o  acceptably  Ihat  he  ...  cje cted .to**** 

.i    f  ii  ,c„r     In  June  1I<S0,  ho  formed  a   -arlnei ship 

wdtl'joeT  \BW  ll's.-n  e  ■  V  seVTlcr  of  Cook  Count,  under 

I  e  1  m  i Line  „f  Wells  &  Warner,  and  established  the  busi- 

the"  hl'c  al nee ^  continued.    Mr.  Wells  being  engaged 

"  ..  -f, ,!  «  the  a>-tivo  management  <  f  affairs,  devolves 
,n  ot  .erbusm.  s    tlnmme  n.a    ge  ^ 

the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  has  been  \  dlage  ir 
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for  the  post  two  years.  He  married  Miss 
Maggie  New  of  Aurora.  Kane  County,  Dec  ruber  HI.  lWiU.  bv 
which  marriage  he  has  hail  two  children,  a  daughter,  t  arm-, 
now  living,  anil  a  win,  since  deceased. 

JOKL  A.  W'BljbS.  superintendent  of  Illinois  Stone  t  oin- 
nanv,  Unnont,  was  horn  April  14,  1HH.  at  Munson.  M»«». 
When  he  wa»  alunit  two  vears  old  his  parents  removed  tol'on- 
mttieit,  wlicuee,  live  *ears  niter,  they  removed  lo  Coopers- 
town,  N.  V..  where  tliev  resided  another  five  Yeats.  They 
tlicii  removed  toSauquoit,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y-,  where  the  sub- 
let of  ttiU  sketch  r.iuaiued  until  1r'  attained  his  majority, 
lie  received  an  academic  education.  In  1*MJ  he  removed  to 
Mobile,  Al  t .  and  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  Ills  jour- 
ney to  Alabama  wa*  attended  with  quiie  an  a  Iwntnrc  and  no 
little  dange-.  lie  look  passage  from  New  York  on  the  brig 
••  Natchez,"  Captain  Titer,  and  was  wrecked  mi  the  Florida 
Keefs.  A  wrecking  cr.-w  transferred  the  cargo  to  their  ves- 
sels and  landed  the  |*««cngcrs  on  the  Hand  of  Indian  Key. 
•hem  the?  remained  over  night.  They  wen-  then  taken  to 
Key  West',  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain  three  weeks 
before  an  opportunity  to  procee  I  on  the  journey  presented 
it-elf.  The  schooner  •'William  E.  Jester"  then  calling  at 
that  port  for  water,  il«  commander.  Captain  Fontress.  was 
induced  to  take  tiiem  on  hoaid.  though  short  of  provisii  ns, 
and  eventually  landed  litem  in  Mobile,  lie  remained  in  the 
south  about  two  yeirs,  lit  Mobile,  IVnsacola.  New  Orleans  and 
other  points,  lie  I  hen  engaged  in  public  works,  having  a  con- 
tract on  the  macadam  road  iwtwecn  Wheeling  and  Cincin- 
nati. His  work  lav  tvtwren  Chillicolhe  und  Ba  in  bridge,  Ohio, 
and  he  settled  at  the  la'ler  place,  was  married,  and  resided 
there  about  Eve  years.    He  came  to  Illinois  in  the  spring  of 


1N4.",  locating  ul  Lemont,  where  he  was  engaged  us  an  enji- 
neer  and  machinist  for  Mr.  N.  J.  Brown,  contractor  on  the 
Illinois  &  Michigan  CanaJ,  remaining  two  years.  Altera 
year  s|>ciit  in  the  East  he  located  at  llridgiqiort.  in  this 
county,  and  started  a  machine  shop.  He  remained  here  about 
four  years,  doing  work  lor  contractors  and  for  the  State.  The 
next  two  years  he  was  with  the  firm  of  A.  S.  &  0.  Sherman, 
and  upoii  the  orcaninalioii  of  the  Illinois  Stone  i.  Lime 
Companv,  engaged  with  it  as  master  mecl  anin,  The  r.aiur  of 
the  companv  was  ehuliged  to  the  Illinois  Stone  Company  two 
or  three  years  later.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  wilh  this  company 
a  period  of  thirt v  years,  twenty-five  of  which  he  has  held  hfc. 
present  position  as'su|arinten<l"ent.  W  hen  he  first  came  here 
there  was  not  in  operation  a  foot  of  railroad  at  canal  i>i  II  i- 
ihiis.  He  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  first  canal, 
ami  has  lived  to  see  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  in  op.r- 
atiou  in  the  Slate.  The  .marry  business  was  in  il*  infamy 
when  he  came  to  Lemont:  it  is  now  the  principal  Industry  of 
the  town,  furnishing  employment  for  hundreds  of  men,  hb 
company  alone  employing  175  men  on  an  average  tbromrh  the 
season.  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  best  known  cilimis,  and 
enjovs  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  townsmen  to  a  high 
degree.  He  is  u  Kepubli  in  in  politics,  imd  ;i:i-  hrh;  '." 
office  of  Supervisor  two  years  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  two  years,  lie  isa  man  of  strong  temperance  principles, 
and  was  for  two  vears  president  <if  a  teni|>erance  society.  He 
married  Mis^  Elizabeth  Crooks,  of  Bainbrtdge,  Ohio,  September 
1.  1«W»,  bv  which  marriage  he  lias  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
Rebecca  J'..  Amelia  A.,  Fannie  M.arid  William  II. are  now  living. 
The  daughters  are  all  married:  Amelia  A.  is  living  in  Lenmnt, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Rood,  a  leading  physician  of  the  town. 
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This  town  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  comity, 
and  is  bounded  as  follows :  North  by  Palatine  and 
Wheeling,  east  by  Maine,  Bouth  by  Addison  in  l)u 
Page  County,  and  west  by  Scliauiiiburg.  It  is  some- 
what nilling  prairie,  and  is  watered  by  Salt  Creek  in 
its  western  portion,  and  by  two  small  branches  of  the 
Desplaines  Him,  one  of  them  in  the  northeastern, 
the  other  in  the  southeastern  portion.  The  soil  ig  a 
rich  prairie  loam.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
bom  the  name  of  the  largest  prove  within  its  limits, 
Elk  Grove,  so  named,  il  is-  said,  by  the  Indians.  This 
grove  is  mainly  east  of  Salt  Creek' on  Sections  10.  17. 
20  and  21,  the  creek  serving  as  a  check  or  barrier  to 
prairie  fires  from  the  West.  It  contained  about  thir- 
teen hundred  acres  of  very  fine  timber,  the  varieties 
being  white,  red  and  burr  oak.  maple  hickory,  and 
Boine  basswood,  The  largest  tree  measured  bv  anv 
of  the  early  settlers  was  four  and  a  half  feet  in  'diam- 
eter. At  the  present  titno  this  area  is  rather  more 
thickly  timbered  thau  at  first,  but  the  largest  tree 
now  standing  is  not  over  two  feet  in  diameter. 

So  far  ai  ascertainable  no  white  men  settled  in  this 
town  previous  to  1S34,  during  which  year  (|ttite  a 
numbor  appeared  npou  the  scene.  Dr.  Frederick  T. 
Miner  in  the  spring  of  that  year  built  the  first  house 
in  the  town,  on  Section  16.  J,  A.  Panics  also  built  a 
house  that  spring  on  the  same  section.  Leander  Col 
litis  built  the  third  on  Secli.m  81,  and  Caleb  Umh 
the  fourth  also  on  Section  21.    Thomas  Smith  settled 


on  Section  20  early  in  this  year,  John  Whiting,  Sr., 
settled  on  Section  21.  George  A.  Kuowleaou  the  same 
section,  Aaron  Miner  probably  on  the  same  section, 
and  F.  W.  Page  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  J, 
all  in  1834.  These  mav  fairlv  bo  named  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  the  town,  although  perhaps  not  named  i" 
the  onler  of  their  arrival.  In  183">  Mark  Morse  set 
tied  on  Section  21,  Ashbcl  Miner  on  Section  10.  and 
Silas  Wheeler  on  Section  !»;iu  183i".  Joseph  Converse 
settled  on  Section  IS.  John  Allen  on  Section  »,  Asa 
Davis  on  Section  18  or  19,  and  Ichabod,  David  and 
Joel  Draper  on  Section  15;  in  183*  John  Bowe  and 
Horace  Hicc  settled  on  Section  lit.  Thus  the  town- 
ship was  gradually  settled  up.  In  18.'i0,  when  the  town 
was  organized  under  the  law,  it  had  probably  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  as  indicated  by 
the  vote  cast  at  the  first  election.  The  organization 
was  effected  April  2,  1*"*>.  at  Miner's  tavern.  Ihe 
meeting  was  called  to  order  hv  Ira  Coojcr,  who  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  H.  K.  Clotigh  was  elected 
Clerk.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  B  »• 
Lincoln,  Esq.  The  town  was,  at  that  meeting,  divided 
into  six  road  districts,  and  Overseers  of  Ilighwoja 
elected  as  follows:  John  Nawm  for  District  No.  l  • 
F.  T.  Miner,  No.  2  :  Mace  Gay.  No.  3 ;  John  Allen. 
No.  4;  IL  F  Clough,  No.  5,  and  E.  N.  Skinner,  No.  k 
For  general  officers  of  the  town  this  first  election 
malted  ur  follows,  each  officer  receiving  the  «umbf,r 
of  votes  appended  to  his  name:    Supervisor,  It  *• 
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Clough,  54;  Clerk,  L.  T.  Skinucr,  6n ;  Assessor, 
Mark  Morse.  48;  Collector,  1$.  R.  B.  Miner,  40;  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor,  F,  T.  Miner,  25;  < 'ommtssjouera  of 
Highways,  John  Allen,  Mace  Guv  and  G.  II.  Fruit, 
each  4!»;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  J.  W.  Jones  53,  anil 
R.  F.  Clough, 52;  Constables,  1.  M.  Cooper,  4',,  and 
B.  H.  B.  Miner,  39.  On  the  Ut  of  June  *15U  was 
raised  for  road  purposes. 
Subsequent  elections  have  resnlteti  as  fi>ll<i*Ts : 
Siiperrisnrx.—  H.  F.  Clough.   1*51 ;  .1.  \V.  Jones, 

1852- 33 ;  L  T.  Skinner,  1*54  to  1*37;  Benjamin 
Waters,  185*;  J.  K.  Kennicott,  1839;  Hcujamiii 
Waters,  Isi.o ;  J.  M.  Allen  1  so  1  to  1*01:  M.  L  Our- 
lis,  1*05;  John  Allen,  1866;  Christian  Basse.  ISfi*  to 
is;:t;  John  Allen,  1874  to  JS7T:  Christian  Bn.-se. 
1878  to  1**:}.  inclusive. 

Chtk*. —  Lb  T.  Skinner,  1*51 ;  I.  M.  Cooj»er.  is:.-.' ; 
L.  T.  Skinner.  1*53;  J.  M  Allen.  1*54  to  1*50;  ]. 
W.  Jones,  1857  to  1803;  Lucius  Skinner,  1804  to 
1800;  Elbert  Wheeler,  IW»  to  1883, inclusive. 

A*>e<»crs.  -  Ira Cooper,  1851-52 ;  K.  F.CIimeh,  1838 ; 
Ll  W.  Whiting.  IH34;  J.  B.  Reonioott,  1833;  John 
Allen,  lH.'.O;  R.  F.  Clough,  is.-.?;  l>.  Could.  1838;  ll. 
F.  Clough,  1839-60;  John  Allen,  1801  to  1*00;  Her- 
man  Ileimsotli  1*67  to  1X73;  llenrv  (Joetle.  I**7l; 
Barney  Finke.  ls75;  Henry  linede.  1*76;  Herman 
Heimsoth,  1877 to  1*82 ;  Fred  Cehi  ke,  1**3. 

Colin- far*.— A.  S.  Clough,  1851-52;  J.  M.  Allen, 

1853-  54:  I.  M.  Cooner,  1855;  Lucius  Skinner,  185*'.  to 
1800:  S.  P.  Brown,  IsOl  ;  Herman  Heimsoth.  1862 J 
Lucius  Skinner.  1868;  J.  H.  Curtis.  1*64:  Lucius 
Skinner,  1805-00 ;  H.J.  Hotopp,  1*07.0*:  Christian 
Hengcs,  1*0'.);  llenrv  Brcuscher.  1*7"  to  l*?l :  Con. 
ndNeidcit,  1873  to  W78;  Fred  Braeht,  1*77  to  18*3 
inclusive. 

(kmmimmtn  of  Highway*. — John  Allen.  F.  E 
Seybold  and  Mace'Cav.  1*51  .  Mace  Gav,  A.  F.  Jones 
and  II.  Senne,  1*5-';  F.  X.  Skinner.  F."  W.  Page  ami 
H.  Sonne.  1*53;  F.  W.  Page,  I.  M.  Cooper  and  II. 
Senne,  l>54  ;  John  Allen.  Jr.,  H.  Senne  and  Benja- 
min Waters,  1855;  John  Allen.  Jr.,  F.  Tescb  and  B. 
R.  B.  Miner,  1856;  F.  W.  Page,  C.  L.  Taylor  and  F 
Tonne,  1837;  F.  W.  Page,  Lucius  Skinner  ami  P>. 
Reker.  1858;  M.  L.  Curtis.  Christian  Hussc  and  F.  W. 
Page,  1*5'.';  F.  W.  Pane,  1.  M.  Cooper  and  Herman 
Ileimsotli.  I860;  F.  W.  Page,  Christian  Basse  and 
Herman  Heimsoth,  1*61 ;  Christian  Mu  se.  1*62:  Her- 
man Heimsoth.  1*03;  F.  W.  Page,  1804;  Christian 
Busse,  1*05  :  Fred  Tonne,  1866  ;  Fred  Khimdcr.  1*67  : 
William  Reikhoff,  lsiiS ;  William  (.imiermunn.  1*69: 
Henry  From  ling.  I*;"  :  Fred  Luhring.  1*7  I :  Christian 
Heuges,  1*73;  Henrv  Hewer.  1*74  :  Fred  Luhring, 
1875:  Christian  Hengcs.  1*76:  Henry  Htvuseher, 
1877-7*;  Lmcis  Busse,  1*79  ;  William  Theiman,  1**0; 
Henry  B  euseher,  1881 ;  Louois  Busse,  1*82;  Conrad 
Mahlenkamj),  1**3. 

Jn*ti<e*  of'  ///>•  /We. — L.  T.  Skinner  and  It.  B. 
Miner.  1*5|":  L.  T.  Skinner  and  Henry  Senne,  1838; 
William  A.  Russell.  1*59  :  M.  L  Curtis  I860;  1>.  K 
Dra|>er.  1*01  :  M.  L  Curtis  and  Christian  Husse.  1*62: 
D.  M.  Pettihone,  1864:  W.  K.  Iliggins  ami  M.  L«Yr- 
tis,  1806;  II.  Senile.  Jr.,  1*6'.»:  M.  L  Curtis  and  It. 
Senne,  Jr..  1870;  Lucius  Skinner.  1*73:  KIIktI 
Wheeler,  1*74  75;  Lucius  Skinner  ami  Flherl  Wheeler, 
1*77;  Ellicrt  Wheeler  and  John  Barnes,  1**1. 

CtmiiaUt*. — B.  R.  B.  Miner  and  J.  B.  Whiting 
1851  ;  J.  S.  Clough  and  II.  Senne,  Jr.,  1853;  J.  M. 
Allen,  1*53:  William  Ga\,  1854:  Lucius  Skinner  and 
Herman  Heimsoth.  1837: J.  H.  Curtis.  1*01-6-?:  J  C. 
Xeideit,  1*04;  Fred  Kleimder  and  J.  H.  Curtis,  l*o0; 
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H.  T.  Hotopp  and  George  Fredericks,  1867 ;  H.  T. 
Hotopp  and  II.  Senne,  Jr..  I808-69  :  llenrv  Breuscher, 
1870;  William  Skinner,  1*73  to  1*77;  John  Barrett, 
1*?9;  Fred  Prcelit.,  1**1-82. 

Trnslaw.— Christian  Busse.  I*70;.lohn  Allen 
and  Henry  Liudtineier,  1*73 ;  F.  B.  Wheeler.  1*74: 
Henry  Luudtmeier.  1*75;  John  Allen,  1*70  ;  Christian 
Busse,  1*77;  Henrv  Luudtmeier,  1*7*:  E. B.  Wheeler, 
I*?-.':  William  Linnermann,  1880;  William  Reikhoff, 
1**1  ;  Henrv  (loede.  1883. 

The  post-ollice  was  established  in  Elk  Grove  liroba- 
hlv  in  1887,  with  F.  T.  Miner  for  Postmaster.  F.  W. 
Page  then  succeeded  him,  and  F.  T.  Miner  then  suc- 
eccded  Mr  Page,  who  the  second  time  succeeded  Mr. 
Miner.  F.  T.  Miner  then  heeame  Postmaster  for  the 
third  time,  and  was  nest  succeeded  by  Caleb  Lamb. 
Matlu'W  L  Curtis  succeeded  Mr  Lamb,  and  was  him- 
self succeeded  by  Mrs.  Dewey.  John  Henry  Curtis 
then  became  Postmaster  and  was  the  lust  Postmaster 
in  the  township,  there  being  now  no  post-office  there. 
F.  T.  Miner  kept  the  office  on  Section  21  and  on  Sec- 
tion 15,  F.  W.  Page  on  Section  9,  and  John  Henry 
Curtis  on  Section  2*.  The  population  of  Klk  Grove 
in  l**ii  was  1,301. 

Mount  I'rOS peel  is  a  small  station  on  the  Wisconsin 
Division  of  the  Chicago  &  North- Wester n  Railway, 
twenty  miles  from  Chicago.  There  is  a  station  here 
and  a  few  houses,  and  but  two  trains  each  way  stop 
each  day. 

Public  Schools. —  No  public  school  existed  in  this 
town  for  some  years  after  its  first  settlement.  Private 
schools  were  taught  in  private  houses.  Some  of  the 
first,  touchers  were  a  Miss  Dow.  Mrs.  Morse.  R.  F. 
Clough.  Mrs.  Warner, and  Mr.  Pennovor.  In  Novem- 
ber, l*4o.  a  school-house  was  erected,  in  which  school 
was  kept  Muring  the  succeeding  winter,  the  summer 
of  1841,  and  a  part  of  the  next  winter,  when  it  was 
burned.  The  first  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Tiusteesls  dated  March.  1*42.  In  the  following 
July  the  town  was  divided  into  three  school  districts ;  in 
1*42  No.  I  was  added,  in  1*40  No.  5,  in  1*52  No.  6, 
in  !*•;?  No.  7.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  each 
district  contained  the  following  number  of  school 
children  :  No.  L  12  :  No.  2,  43 ;  No.  3,  43 ;  No.  4. 13 : 
No  5.  28 ;  No.  0,  77,  and  No.  7.  62.  The  census  of 
1883  tllOWS  the  number  in  each  district  is  as  follows: 
No.  1,  5? :  No.  2,  0*:  No.  3.  Ill ;  No.  4,  88;  No.  5, 
131 ;  Xo.  0.  171.  and  No.  7.  61,  making  a  total  of  057 
School  children  in  the  township. 

The  present  school  fund  is  11,133.  The  first 
treasurer  of  the  school  fund  was  Caleb  Lamb,  the 
second  Ira  Coo|*>r,  the  third  R.  F.  Clough,  and  the 
fourth  and  present  one,  Lucius  Skinner. 


F.I.K  UttOVE  niOUBAl'lIK  At,  SKETCHES. 

JKSSK  M.  ALLEN,  farmer.  P.  O.  Ilusca.  was  born  in 
swkhridge.  Windsor  Co..  Vt..  hi  J  nl  v,  1828,  son  of  John  and 
KluioVlh  Allen,  lb'  came  to  (Vok  IVtuitv  with  his  patent! 
in  1(05,  Who  located  in  Klk  Grove  Township.  There  they 
resided  until  the  drnth  of  the  father,  in  1*0(1.  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years:  the  mother  if  living  at  the  age  of  eight v  years. 
Mr  Allen  has  made  farming  his  principal  business,  winch  he 
has  followed  for  over  thirtv  vears.  He  was  mitrried  in  l*.">4to 
Miss  Veronica  Dilib,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  DiMi. 
Tla-V  have  six  cliildren—  William  B..  Mary  K,  Charles  II., 
Fannie  K..  Walter 8.  and  Veioaiea.  Mr.  Allen  ha*  helrl  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk.  Collector  and  Supervisor  of  Elk  Grove 
for  n  niunlwr  Of  vears.  He  was  e'celcd  Treasurer  of  Cook 
Comity  in  W>,  and  held  that  office  for  two  years.  His 
mother,  who  i«  now  livinc  with  him.  wax  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  moving  to  Vermont  with  her  parents  when  three 
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rears  aid  where  she  murried  John  Allen  in  1821.  They  r»ls#d 
HfrnWot  four  children-Mr*.  I»r.  J .11.  Cooper,  of  Bur- 
fintrl  n/Wis..  John,  Jesse  M„  mid  Mr,.  James  Frako,  of  h; 
S  Mti  Allen  came  from  Vermont  to  Chicago  in  IMS 
with  three  children,  her  husband  h»viii«  P™v'»usl.v  C"M'" 
W  "t  and  Incled  in  St.  Joseph.  M.cb.  In  I!*,  h*  came  ... 
CI  K  where  he  met  Ml  family  after  their  wn.rr  journey 
one  month  on  the  roa.l.  They  soon  after  made  the  location 
for  their  future  home  in  Elk  Urine,  and  in  after  ye»r*  enjoyejl 
tin-  fruits  <.f  their  veins  of  industry  ami  toil,  ami  the  IiarU- 
ships  incident  to  pi«a«r  settlement  in  Cook  County  lolly 
years  ago. 


HISTORY  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 


CLARK  A.  COOLEY,  farmer,  P.  Q.  Arlington  Heights, 
WU  born  in  Klk  Orove  Township  in  1847.  son  of  Charles  and 
Carrie  (J.  Ciiolev.  He  was  married  in  1*70  to  Mirf  ltosa 
Cregn.  daughter'  of  (iibson  and  l-aura  CregO,  They  h»ve 
oneuhild.  Frank  A.  Mr.  C<».ley.  on  attaininR  his  majority 
onpagvd  in  fanning,  which  pursuit  he  has  unit,  followed, 
lie  farms  188  acres,  and  keeps  nlmut  twenty-five  cows.  His 
father  came  to  Cook  County  in  1*4-1,  and  located  in  Elk  OWI 
Township,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
187*  at  the  age  of  Dftv  seven.  Mrs.  Cwley's  parent*  were 
natives  or  rfew  Vork.  iler  father  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one; 
her  mother  U  living  at  the  ago  of  sixty-one. 


HISTORY  OF  THORNTON. 


This  township,  rituated  almost  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner  of  the  count  v.  is  Iwunded  on  the  north  by  Hyde 
Park  and  Calumet,  on  the  east  by  Lake  County.  Illd., 
on  the  south  hv  Bloom  Township,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  township  "at  Bremen.  It  contains  neurlv  fifly 
Square  miles  and  has  within  its  limits  the  villages  of 
South  Lawn,  Dolton,  South  Holland,  Homcwool, 
Thornton,  Lansing,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  of  llam- 
motid,  of  Like  Countv,  Iml.  It  was  organized  tis  a 
township  in  1850;  the  officers  chosen  at  different  elec- 
tions held  since  that  time  and  to  the  present  are  given 
as  follows : 

8ttnmt*rt<— 1850-5-2.  A.  H.  Dolton;  1852-53,  A. 
G.  Sweet;  185.S-55,  A.  H.  Dolton;  1855-50.  S.  E. 
Baker;  1850-04.  A.  It.  Dolton;  1804-05  ,  Sanford 
Case;  1805-70,  C.  II.  Dolton;  1870-78,  I'eter  Sclinoh; 
1878-81,  C.  L.  Vansteenhergh ;  1881-84,  Henry 
Lansing. 

Aumm— 1850-53,  Elishii  Young;  1853-54,  Ste- 
phen Crarv;  1854-55,  Aaron  Young;  1855-50,  C.  L. 
Sweet;  1850-57,  Stephen  Crarv;  1857-58,  Sunford 
Case;  1858-59,  Stephen  Crarv;  1859-00,  M.  Junfon; 
1800  03,  Stephen  Crarv;  1802-05.  C.  H.  Dolton; 
1805.07,  P.  L  Yansteeubergh ;  1807-011,  C.  H.  Dol- 
ton; lS6!i-77,  P.  L.  Vansteenhergh ;  1877-79,  Hen ry 
Guenther  ;  1879-81,  John  De  Graaff;  1881-83,  H. 
Schuantke ;  1883-84,  Charles  Stave. 

Ckrkf.— 1850-55,  Stephen  Crarv :  1855-50,  S.  Case; 
1S5G-57,  Stephen  Crarv;  1857-02,  Henrv  Zimnier; 
1802-04,  S.  Case;  1804-05,  W.  R.  Hunt;  1805-00.  S. 
Cum;  1866-67,  Stephen  Crary;  1807-09,  Henrv  Zim- 
mer;  1809-70.  Peter  DeYoung;  1870-71,  "J.  G. 
Forhes;  1871-77.  George  Leverett;  1877-78,  \V.  J. 
Johnson  ;  1878-84,  S.  A.  Young. 

Collector*. — 1850-51.  A.  G.  Sweet;  1851-53,  Stephen 
Crarv  ;  1853-45,  Ix>tt  Chapman  ;  1855-56,  A.  C.  Tas- 
sett;  1850-58,  Henry  Cose;  1858-59,  Lott  Cliaptnau ; 
1S59-0O.  J.  A.  Richards;  1800-02,  Charles  H.  Dolton  ; 
1802-07,  Henrv  Zhnmer,  Sr.;  1807-09.  C.  L.  Van- 
-t  ■  inhorgh  :  1809-70,  N.  Bulsisr  r  ;  1870-74,  Henry 
(iueuther;  1874-75,  M.  L.  Axtell ;  1875-70.  G.  V. 
Hartford;  1878-77,  Charles  Stave;  1877-79,  George 
A.  Dolton;  1S79-83,  Henry  Gucuthor. 

Ju*licr*. — 1850.  Stephen  Sj>oor  and  John  Milsfced  ; 
1851,  Elisha  Young ;  1852,  Lott  Chupnu  ji ;  1854, 


Lott  Chiipnian  and  Benjamin  P.  Ross ;  1855,  B.  F 
Baker;  ls.*>fS,  Henrv  Zimmer  and  A.  C.  Fassctt;  1WMP, 
Lilt  Chapman ;  1802.  Alfred  Robinson  and  Lott 
Chapman  ;  1800.  Junie.*  Hart  and  A.  J.  Hcwes;  1870, 
Henrv  Lmsiug  and  Lett  Chapman;  1873,  James  N. 
Shannon  and  Andrew  H.  Dolton;  1877,  James  N. 
Shannon  and  Andrew  II.  Dolton.  The  present  Jus- 
tices are  James  X.  Sltaunon,  A.  U.  Dolton  and  John 
M.  Stewart. 


THORNTON"  VILLAGE, 

Thornton  is  one  among  the  oldest  villages  iti  the 
county,  its  first  settlement  dating  back  to  1834.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  ltuil- 
road,  twenty-livo  miles'"  distant  from  the  city,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  whose 
thrifty  inhabitants  glean  from  its  fertile  soil  all  that 
honest  toil  can  bung.  The  first  settler  wit  im  the 
present  limits  of  the  village  was  William  Woodwngt 
who  in  7834  located  and  built  u  house  half  way 
between  Thornton  and  the  Calumet  on  the  east  side 
of  Thorn  Creek.  Not  liking  the  spot  he  had  chosen. 
Mr.  Wood  bridge  in  tho  following  year  removed  tea 
farm  of  100  acres  just  adjoining  Thornton  on  tho 
west.  Subsequently  he  sold  this  farm  to  John  BlatK- 
Etono,  who  in  later  years  conveved  it  to  (,urdon  &. 
Hubbard,  by  whom  it  is  still  owned.  Mr.  \\  oodbriuge 
on  gritting  tl»  farm  moved  into  Thornton,  where  lie 
buik  and  kept  tho  first  store  in  the  village. 

Stephen  Crary.  now  a  resident  of  Chicago  mid  to 
whom  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  WW 
pertaiuiu-r  to  the  earlv  histery  of  Thornton,  WtWd  Ml 
the  village  in  July,  1835.  His  father,  Joseph  S.  lam, 
also  came  in  the 'same  year  and  located  on  Section  >, 
in  the  town  of  Bloom,  near  where  is  now  the  vil  ago 
or  Homewood.  Joseph  and  Sandford  Case  settled  lieio 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  in  August  of  that  year  James 
Farwell  purchased  and  settled  on  tho  ioutbeust quarter 
of  Section  27,  nearly  one  mile  east  or  the  village. 
Owing  to  oorlaiii  reservations  made  in  the  Ttpiiecanuc 
treaty  of  1832,  by  which  certain  lauds  here  aud  there 
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were  reserved  from  sale,  tho  title  to  the  farm  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Farwcll  was  foiui<l  to  Ixj  defective,  lie 
sohl  the  plate,  subject  to  this  cloud,  to  Noah  Warren, 
and  it  was  many  yearn  before  he  suemded  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  tide  to  the  place.  Stephen  Spoor, 
the  Berry  family,  Christian  Uaudall,  James  liartou 
(who  removed  to  Michigan  in  1SB>|,  David  Ciamlal 
and  John  Blae  kstono  are  among  those  not  vet  men- 
tioned, wiio  camo  to  Thornton  prior  to  IS.iij.  Hon 
Carlos  Berry  built  and  kept  the  first  tavern  here,  in 
18HJ;  in  the  same  year  also  a  post-ofltce  was  estab- 
lished, and,  Mr.  Berry  being  appointed  Postmaster,  be- 
came in  his  dual  petition!  a  man  of  considerable  prom- 
inence. Up  to  that  tmio  the  people  had  obtained 
their  mail  either  at  Chicago  or  at  a  place  culled  llud- 
lcy,  near  Mokena,  in  Will  County-  Jowpl^Cose  was 
tho  second  Postmaster,  succeeding'  Mr.  Berry  in  1837. 

Joseph  Uilsted  and  James  Chlklcrs  settled  on  the 
north  bank  of  tho  Calumet,  almost  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Thorn  Creek,  in  IS36,  and  about  tho  sauio  time 
came  William  and  Klisha  Young  who  built  and  opened 
a  general  trading  store  on  the  corner  of  William  and 
Margaret  streets.  The  Young  brothers  remained 
here  until  1830,  when  they  went  to  California.  They 
had,  however,  previous  to  their  removal  from  Thorn- 
ton, built  and  run  a  vessel,  a  model  ate  sized  steam 
bargo  known  as  the  Calumet  Tracers  and  which  plied 
between  Chicago  and  tho  trailing  towns  on  the  Calu- 
met. The  iMtiler  of  this  vescl  exploded,  killing  the 
engineer,  in  1851.  while  it  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Chicago.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  that  ill  tho  earlv  settlement  of  Th  .ruton 
it  was  confidentially  believed  it  vras  destined  to  become 
the  ■'  head  of  navigation."  Mr.  Crary  is  authority  for 
the  statement  lint  Thorn  Creek,  now  a  stream  of  tho 
most  insignificant  character,  had  then  a  channel  forty 
feet  in  width,  in  which  tho  water  run,  even  at  what 
would  be  called  its  low  stages,  at  a  depth  of  from  four 
to  six  feet.  He  alio  says  that  tho  water  power  at  tho 
village  was,  when  ho  first  came  there,  rallied  at 
*10,U00.  In  support  of  this  it  mav  be  cited  that  as 
earlv  as  ls:J5  Messrs  Kiuzio.  Blackstnnc  Olid  Hub- 
bard conceived  the  idea  ..f  building  a  grist  null  on  tho 
banks  of  Thorn  Creek;  they  employed  a  Mr.  Sackett, 
a  millwright,  to  build  a  saw  mill,  but  by  the  time  that 
was  competed  so  much  money  had  been  expended 
that  the  idea  of  erecting  the  gti'st.  mill  was  abandoned. 
Uola'ivo  to  the  groat  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  tho  water  courses  ..f  the  count rv,  Mr.  Crary  also 
savs  that  the  story  told,  that  ill  \<V>  Peter  Barton 
when  he  laid  out  tha  village  of  Ulno  Island,  rdiarteiod 
a  schooner,  which,  laden  with  supplies,  made  its  way 
up  the  Calumet  to  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,  up 
which  it  ascended  to  wliere  now  stands  the  village,  is 
literally  true.  Tho  Stonv  Creek  of  to-day  would  have 
to  be  widened  and  deepened  considerably  before  it 
would  lloat  the  small -st  schooner  on  the  lakes,  but 
that  it  was  once  a  stream  that  would  easily  admit  the 
passage  of  a  vessel  drawing  four  feet  of  water,  cannot 
in  tho  face  of  the  facts  Ik1  doubted. 

The  first  death  in  the  vicinity  of  Thornton  was  that 
of  M  irgarct  Hampshire,  a  member  of  Mr  UlockstoNC* 
family,  who  die  1  of  measles  in  the  winter  of  l^!1'  I  be 
first  birth  was.  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  that  of 
Barnh  Cran  ial  daughter  of  David  Cran  ial,  bom  in 
September,  1835.  Joseph  Case,  who  has  alre.i  ly  been 
mentioned  aa  among  the  early  settlers  or  1  horn  on, 
died  in  1808.  Lot  Chapman,  who  came  to  the  village 
in  1810,  also  did,  in  181 1.  Ira  Gardner  came  in  1^0, 
aud  shortly  after  settled  on  what  is  now  the  Kellogg 


farm,  one  mile  northeast  of  the  village.  Philip  Schnob 
came  in  1849  ami  erected  a  dwelling  on  the  corner  of 
William  and  Julian  streets,  as  shown  by  the  Hubbard 
an  1  Kenzic  plat. 

PbBHISTORIC  RbLICS. — When  the  first  seitler=  arrived 
at  Thornton,  thev  found  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
evidently  been  Indian  fortifications,  occupying  tho  rite 
of  the  present  town.  The  ruins  consisted  of  outer 
ditches  or  trenches,  and  in>i  lc  of  these  vrere  the  works 
or  forlilications  proper.  On  the  banks  of  these,  trees, 
apparently  not  less  than  one  hundred  years  old,  were 
grow  in.',  which  only  furnished  abundant  proofs  of  the 
indisputable  antiquity  of  the  ruins.  When  Joseph 
Case  arrive  I  here  lie  use  1  frequently  to  talk  with  the 
Indians  about  the  origin  of  the  remains,  but  could 
onlv  learn  that  with  them  it  was  supposed  they  were 
Imilt  bv  the  French  explorers  many,  many  years  Iks- 
fore.  In  1871  Ira  C.udncr  dug  up  a  number  of  skele- 
tons in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  which  he  states 
were  in  his  opinion  those  of  white  men,  rather  than 
of  Indiana,  lie  alsi,  in  the  same  year,  dug  up  in 
bis  garden,  specimen!  of  pottery,  flint  arrow  heads, 
a  stone  chi-el  ami  a  pair  of  stone' bullet  moulds.  It  is 
claimed  bv  some  that  these  relics  bokMlgodj  to  the 
southern  Indians,  who  at  one  time,  before  they  were 
driven  still  farther  south  l.y  the  more  warlike  tribes 
.,;  i  in:  North,  ha .  possession  of  mi-  p«:-.i.-u  of  i  a  • 
country.  ,       ,  . 

Thorn  Creek,  already  mentioned,  runs  through  the 
village,  and  is  a  beautiful  stream  :  its  waters  clear  as 
crystal  How  over  a  smooth  bed  of  lime  rock,  and  are 
fed  the  vear  through  bv  almost  innumerable  and  un- 
failing springs,  •w  hich  are  distribute  I  along  its  banks 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Limestone  of  the  finest 
quality  also  abounds  in  the  ricinity.  most  of  which  is 
easily  worked.  In  an  early  day  the  first  quarry  was 
opened  by,  or  rather  for.  Cordon  S.  Hubbard,  but 
owing  to  the  large  sizeof  the  stone,  and  itsdepth  under 
tho  surface,  operations  further  north  ami  nearer  the 
outcrop  of  the  roe  Its  were  found  more  profitable.  In 
1801)  Mr.  Stephen  Crarv  ,  opene  I  a  quarry,  which  was 
Situated  on  the  upland,  near  where  Peter  Upton  now 
lives.  Since  then  various  quarries  have  been  opened, 
froni  whi  h  immense  quantities  or  building  stone  havo 
lxu'ii  taken.  The  largest  one  now  in  o]icratiou  is 
workel  by  Itolan  1  Flanagan.  From  this  cmarry  there 
were  takon  in  lSS-»  over  eight  hundred  cords  of  stone. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  v  illage  was  built  in  18:Hi, 
from  sawed  lumber,  prepared  at  tho  Hubbard  and 
Kcn/i"  saw  mill,  and  stoo  l  just  northwest  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  depot.  James  Barton  and  Caleb  T.  Sweet 
were  among  the  first  teachers.  In  185:  a  building  was 
ere  te  I  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  town  hull  and 
school;  this  building,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was 
ii^e  l  for  school  purposes  until  18?»,  wheu  the  uew 
sohool-houw  was  built  at  a  cost  of  10,000. 
"  In  the  o  irlv  days  of  the  settlement  it  could  boast  of 
no  or  '.mi  -e  I  church  of  any  deiiouiination.  Itinerant 
ministers  or  various  crcj  Is  visited  tho  v  illage  an  1  dis- 
pense I  the  gospel,  most  generally  at  tho  school-house, 
but  sometimes  at  the  house  or  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity. 
Mr  Crarv  says  the  first  sermon  he  remembers  to  have 
hoard  preachei  in  the  village  was  by  M  iiveUiis.  Me- 
Qowan,  a  Mormon  missionary,  who  stopped  in  1  horu- 
ton  over  Sun  lav  on  his  way  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  tho  Fist;  this  was  in  1830;  tho  sermon,  which 
was  an  iuip  iMkmed  harangue  in  support  of  tho  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  polygamy,  was  listened  to  by  a  largo 
ttudienae,  Ottrastal  out  or  more  i  lie  curiosity  to  hear 
what  the  "kmg  haired  apostle"  had  to  say.    The  first 
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house  of  worship,  now  the  Methinlist  Church,  was 
erected  originally  for  the  Society  of  Oood  lcnipbirs. 
but  was  pun-based  by  tha  first  mimed  body  in  1870. 

ThfoKlistliim.se  now  stuuilin*;  in  the  ullage  wiw 
lmilt  in  1837.  for  ii  man  mimed  Harnett,  by  the  Case 
brothers  ami  John  H.  Toban.  It  stands  on  Will- 
iam Street,  near  the  residence  of  Peter  I  pston.  and  a* 
it  is  now  in  an  advanced  state of  decay,  the  chances 
are  that  this  land-nark  ot  early  day*  will  soon  have 
gone  the  wav  of  all  the  earth. 

Thornton'  village  was  platted  in  Scpteml>er,  1S3.., 
bv.Iohu  II.  Rin/.ie,  who  had  already  purchased  the 
laud  hereabouts  from  the  Indiana,  fie  soon  after 
conveyed  aono-third  interest  to  Messrs.  UnMiard  an  I 
Ulaeksloue.  The  first  plat  thus  made  was  one  mile 
square,  beginning  at  the  forks  of  Thorn  Creek,  and 
running  one  mile  north,  one  inilo  west,  and  one  south 
and  east  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The  1ir*t  physi- 
cian in  the  village  was  Dr.  •Benjamin  Baker,  who 
located  there  in  1850.  In  1870  the  village  population 
was  301 ;  in  188<i,  401 :  present  estimated  imputation, 
MO,  The  business  interests  of  the  place  may  bo 
summed  np  briefly  as  follows:  two  grocery  stores, 
three  general  stores,  t  wo  saloons,  one  brewery  and  two 
stone  quarries.  The  village  was  named  Thornton  in 
honor  of  Colonel  \V.  V.  Thornton,  of  Illinois,  who  was 
one  among  the  lirst  Canal  Commissioners  in  the  State. 


Gumming*  Comers,  which  is  usually  considered  a 
part  of  Lansing,  has  also  a  Church  of  the  satne  denom- 
ination. The  Holland  Church  has  here  two  houses 
of  worship,  beiug  the  strongest  religious  organization 
in  the  place.  .  . 

The  Lansing  Hotel  is  kept  by  Christian  Busaek, 
and  the  DOst-offlCB,  together  with  a  general  store,  by 
Henrv  Unsiug.  The  store  at  the  Comers  is  kept  by 
John  H.  Semmelhaack.  There  are  also  a  shoe  store, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  four  saloons,  aud  two  butcher 

S'l'l'he  first  settlers  here  were  John;  George  and  Henry 
Lansing.  The  town  plat,  was  laid  out  m  WW 
by  John  Lansing,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  that 
xear.  The  laud  immediately  adjoining  the  town  is 
"owned  principally  by  0.  Schulte,  0.  A.  Outsell,  J. 
Hcutz  amMvlward  Lausiug,who  is  the  present  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace. 
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HEM  AX  GARDXKR,  dealer  In  general  merchandise, 
began  trade  in  1HUT  He  came  to  <'<>'>k  County,  111.,  in  1*»8, 
then  for  some  time  lived  at  Sandwich,  111.,  returningl"  Cook 
County  in  1856.  In  August.  1883,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A, 
1 1 3tb  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  lit  was  mustered  out 
June  29,  IH60.  lie  followed  'farming  two  years,  then 
embarked  in  merchandisitu;.  He  was  born  in  Tompkins 
Comity,  N.  Y..  June  1.  1S"*S1.  H«  was  married  In  1S«7  to 
Miss  Maria  Hush,  of  Ulster  County,  N.  T.  Tliey  hu've  four 
children— Kstella,  Klla.  Mat  tie  Ktli.l  and  Alice  J. 

JOHN  JOHNSON,  farmer.  jIk  -k-raiser  and  poet.  Sect  inn 
2fl,  Township  »l,  Range  14.  He  eame  to  Chicago,  III.,  in 
May,  18311.  He  lived  in  Chicago  until  the  fall  of  1891,  work- 
ing" as  carpenter  and  builder.  For  the  pJL->t  seven  yeurs  of  his 
residence  there  ho  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade.  He 
nunc  to  his  present place  in  1853.  He  was  born  in  Mel  fast. 
North  Ireland.  Hccemlwr  15.  1l?08,  ami  cams  to  America  in 
1835.  Mr.  Johnson  sencd  (^apprenticeship  in  New  York  City 
a«  carpenter.  In  IStO  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  I'tnn..  ami  fol- 
lowed his  trade  six  years;  thence  went  to  Chicago.  In  IStll  he 
was  married  to  Naomi  Kllis,  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  have 
six  children — Samuel  Kllis  la  farmer  in  Lake  County).  William 
John (•  physician  in  Chicago).  I.ydia  J.  (married  U>  a  Mr. 
Bakeri.  Noimii,  Kllen  A.  and  Thomas  S.  (a  photogruphur  at 
Pullman,  Cook  County). 


LANSING. 


Lansing  is  a  small  village  011  the  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh &  St.  Louis  Hailroad,  ubout  twenty-eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  Chicago.  It  is  located  on  a  sandy  ridge, 
although  the  surrounding  country  is  somewhat  low, 
abounding  in  lino  natural  meadows,  admirably 
adopted  for  grazing  purposes.  The  principal  indus- 
try of  Lansing  is  baling  nay,  in  which  business  Chris- 
tian Schulte  is  the  largest  dealer  and  manufacturer. 
He  has  large  warehouses  and  presses  for  this  purpose, 
and  puts  into  the  market,  from  his  establishment. 
4,000  tons  iter  annum.  Lansing  contains  a  handsome 
Lutheran  Church  editlco,  built  by  that  society  in  1*83 
at  a  cost  of  *a,500. 


IIKXRY  HOCK,  blacksmith  and  dealer 
implements,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he 
yrtir  1843.  While  in  Germany  he  served  in  the  Prussian  Army 
'luring  the  Austro-l'n.ssian  War  in  18*7.  ■BO'  the  tranc^Prus- 
rian  War  in  I8M-71.  In  the  latter  war  he  took  part  it tM*» 
battle*  and  engagements  He  was  msrrted  to  «°»  S»l°™ 
isti>  and  has  two  daughl ere— Annie  and  Ida.    In  K,*  w 

„„„  grated  to  the  Cited  Stales  and  bought  out  Screwy, 
blacksmith  shop  at  dimming*  Comer,,  tfr  Itock  »*»»  •«■ 
teen  and  three-quarter  acres  in  Cummings  I  onicrs, and  forty 
,„,„.«  norther-,  and  two  houses  and  three  lots  at  Kensington 

Mr. 


near  there,  and  two  houses  and  three,  lots  at 
Hoc*  has  also  dealt  in  agricultural  imp  ements  for  the 
past  nine  years.  Is  agent  for  the  W  A  Woo.  t«mp-ny.  Fun* 
k  Urwllee.  and  American  and  Oodcrlch  sewing  ne* 
deals  111  stoves  nnd  tinware.    He  is  a  member  ot  the 

l:lT,t  OfTZKLL,  farmer,  was  born  in  linden.  Germany,  in 
tHltif    Mr  GuUc.l's  life  while  a  young  man  was  n  very  e*iu> 
inc  an.l  a-lventurous  one.    In  1**0.  he  volunteered  to  ^rye  in 
the  African  campaign,  of  the  French 
service  in  Arabia.  Egypt,  Tunis.  Tripoli  and  Jlnrwin, 
endured  great  suffering,  and  privation,  during 
,he  Sahara.  Returning  in  1841.  he  farmed,  till  1*8, .»>'*■>  « 
,e,ved  under  Kossuth  and  Siegel  in  the  ^".^^R!*  & 
18411  he  immigrated  to  America,  and  resided  m  New .  \  o«  wr 
live  vears.    He  then  went  to  Chicago,  where. ho ' *™ 
year's,    Removing  from  thenco  to  La nsmgm  In  ..  t *  '  ™ij 
a  farm,  on  which  he  has  sincc  resided.  ^Ir.  (tut*  marr 
Marv  Miller  in  18.51.  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters, ,  w  in 
Sell  one  residing  nnV  GuUellsfarm  Thisfarmag*. 
the  town  site  of  Lansing,  and  has  about  $..000  worm 
improvement*  on  it.    Mr.  Outsell  Is  a  Democrat  in  I»Wk* 

JACOB   IIEIXTZ,  fanner.  P.  0.  V!"l-,'n,g- h     ,^1  cTmc 
Germany,  where  he  was  bom  in  182H.    He  left  hen.  an  I ,  ca 
to  the  Tinted  Slates  in  lH.i.-,.    After  spending  three  moult u  in 
Chu  ago  he  located  in  Thornton,  near  Lausit.g.  J»™K 
ch«*ed  fortv  acres  of  land,  but  by  industry  and  J m ^rgy  »  * 
the  owner  of  \M\  mrres  adjoining  the  town  site  of  Lans.»g. 
handsomely  improved  by  tmc  buildings .    In  W. J  ^i 
Lisa  Boll,    no  has  two  sons  and  six  daughters  living     »  ' 
Philip  Hiving  in  DakotaX  Mary.  KluabetT.,  Caro hne.  ***** 
Catherine  and  Uulsa.  Mr.  Ileintz  is  a  member  of  the  Luwr 
an  Church.    He  has  held  the  office  of  Overseer  of  Highways 
and  lias  been  school  director  for  nine  years.  . 

KDWLN  II.  LANSING,  Justice  of  the  «"*oii ni 
Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  V.,  i.i  1841.  and  came  «^ 
father.  John  Lansing,  in  18411.    Mr.  Lansing  followed  Una n  g 
till  he  was  of  age,  wlien  he  served  for  »^ short .time  «  the  '  ™y 
nnd  afterward  worked  for  the  Kastern  Illinois  and  1  an 
die  railroads.  1ir.t  as  brakeman,  then  as  conductor. 
im  he  went  to  Pueblo.  Colo  .  where  he  was  engaged  n in 
iug  and  stock-mlelng  till  1882  when  he  returned  to  L*"'  ^ 
where  he  has  since  resuled.    He  is  Justice  of  the  Peacefor  1J» 
sing,  and  owns  a  form  of  300  acres  near  that  place. 

flfcXRY  LANSING,  Postmaster,  is  one  oti^  mroi 
Lansing  brothers  who  settled  at  this  place.  ,™e  *°>Ba!S  (he 

laid  out  in  1865  by  his  brother.  John  Hn^Bl  ^  County. 

if  Chenango  1  ouu«j. 

aud  John, 


same  sprmu.    Mr.  Lansing  is  a  native 
X.  Y.    He  come  west  with  his  two  brothers,  George 
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in  l*4»l.  Peter,  thc*"ther  brother,  not  comingwmtll  1  hi">.  His 
brother!  settled  »t  Lacaing  in  ls-n;.  but  Ik  went  further  wcsi 
to  Galena,  where  he  remained  a  slii.i  t  litne.  afterward  return- 
ill);  to  Ijinsing.  lie  joim-il  the  army  at  the  milhrenk  of  Ihc. 
Mexican  \Vnr.  and  served  under  Taylor  in  tlie  Hith  Itegimcnt 
nil  its  clone.  From  Meiico  he  went  to  Sacramento,  tab, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  till  MM  Altera  UUfWfTeafl 
sojourn  in  Illinois,  he  again  made  a  tii)>  to  California,  by  the 
overland  route,  remaining  there  two  war*.  Me  then^u-nt  two 
Tears  in  traveling  through  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories 
ami  returned  to  Illinois  ill  lS'U  ami  opened  a  general  (tor*  at 
Lansing,  which  in  company  with  his  brother  fttff  he  has  con- 
dueted  ever  sin.v.  lie  has'  la-rn  1'ostmast.r  for  eighteen  years, 
and  at  present  i-  Su|arvi«or  of  Thornton,  which  ofliee  he  has 
held  for  the  la-t  three  years. 

CHKISTIAX  si  lli  l.T/.  fanner  ami  hay-pmwer,  vaeuorn 
in  Germany  in  1*11.  lie  .nine  t.i  the  1'nilcd  Statin  in  l*-">7, 
ami  settled  in  I.  limine  i"  I  •*•">'•».  and  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
intr  over  sine*,  lie  now  owns  4i:i  acre*  of  ehoiee  land  near 
lousing,  which  i-  handsomely  improved  by  a  BlM  brick  resi- 
dence, commodious  barns,  and  warehoii-es  containing  large 
hav-urease*.  Mr.  S<  hull/,  is  an  enteri.ris'iin  man.  and  in  W.l 
started  in  the  hay-pressing bie-iness,  thus  utilizing  the  long  hay 
on  the  natural  meadow*  annuel  l.an-mg.  Mr.  Shultx  Utpe 
hav  to Cincinnati,  l,oiii-vdlc.  St.  l-oiii-.CIcv.lan.l  and  Chicago, 
lor'  use  in  the  foundries  then-.  He  press.*  on  the  average 
about  ♦,000  toot paf  etew,  but  has  pn-s-cdas  high  as  .i.lXKl. 
Mr.  S  hull*  is  a  memU  r  of  the  Lutheran  (  luir.  li.  it  was 
inainlv  owing  to  his  public  spirit  I  hat  a  Be*  ehur.  li.  eottiu* 
about'*:»..VM,  was  erected  in  Lansing  L-t  year.  le  was  mar- 
ried in  |xiW  t..  Sophia  l-ong.  and  hast hrce-ons and  two.laugh- 
ters.  Mr.  Sehultz  is  a  Republican  in  polities  and  holds  Hie 
offlee  of  school  dint-tor.  . 

.(..UN  M  SKMMKI.I1  A  VI  K.  general  merchant,  is  a  native 
of  (iemianv.  where  he  was  bom  in  l*»i».  He  immigrated  to 
the  l'nile.1  States  in  1WB>,  locating  Act  in  Chicago,  where  he 
followed  the  trad.-  ofa  carpenter.  In  1*73  he  moved  to  I  l.orn- 
t..n.  and  settled  ai  Cumming*  Corners,  where  he  worked  at  Ills 
trade  till  1H*I.  when  he  Ix.iight  out  the  general  store  "f  George 
\  Hart,  in  which  biisiu.s-  he  is  -tilt  engaged.  He  was  mar- 
r.i  dinlHTdtoMarviMarlin.  bvwl.om  hi.  had  one  dang  iter. 
His  wife  dving.  he  was  man-Mid  ag.in.  in  18JH,  10  Mary  Kilmer, 
hv  whom  lie  has  three  children— Krank,  Clara  and  Uaitsa.  lie 
also  own-  a  large  public  hall,  which  he  has  lately  built,  at  <  uui- 
IBingB  I  orners,  and  us  a  member  of  the  Luthe'an  I  hurch. 


HAMMOND. 

This  town,  for  whi  h  its  inhabit  iiit*  entertain  the 
highest  holies  as  to  it*  future  growth  ami  greatness, 
luts  indeed,  within  the  past  four  years,  made  such 
rapid  progress  as  to  fully  justify  the  predictions  of  its 

friend*  that  it  is  destined  at  no  tluda.it  day  to  be.  .e 

an  -iniKirtaut  commercial  c.ty.  Although  .nutated 
n.aiulv  in  ait  adjoining  State,  a  small  mitm  pi  it 
oi.lv  hitting  over  into  l  ook  County,  "f  Illinois,  it 
BHD 'justly  Ite  classed  among  the  suburban  towns  of 
(1,UU>;  liifaet.  so  closely  are  ils  commercial  and 
social  interest*  linked  with  those  of  the  great  c.ty,  that 
the  Chicago  &  Atlantic  Railway  Company  intend, 
during  the  com  i.e.'  summer,  to  put  on  a  dummy  or 
BtiburlKWi  train  between  the  two  places.  I- our  years 
am  Hammond  had  not  to  exceed  live  hundred  ...hab- 
itants. It  now  has  a  population  of  over  twenty-live 
huudre.1,  and  is  si  ill  growing  with  a  rapidity  aston- 
ishing to  those  who  reinemlmr  it  only  a  few  years  ago 
as  mi  insignificant  little  station  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, then  the  onlv  railroad  m  the  place. 

The  first  settler"  in  the  vicinity  of  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  Hammond,  was  K.  W.  Holiman.  who 
located  here  in  ls4<).  Tl.e  region  liereubou  was  hen 
an  unbroken  forest  of  heavy  timber,  but  wind,  has  long 
since  tnninlv  disappeared,  under  the  aggressive  eval- 
uation of  the  white  man's  us.  Mr.  llohman  for  many 
years  lived  in  a  little  log  house,  wind,  st.aid  on  he 
"north  Bide  of  the  Calumet.   In  later  years  he  erected. 


a  handsome  frame  dwelling,  near  the  same  spot,  and 
which  is  still  standing,  lie  also  acquired  a  great 
quantity  of  laud,  owning  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1*T;5,  over  eight  hundred  acres.  It  is  on  part  of  this 
tract  that  the  village  was  originally  located,  and  from 
which  the  various  additions  to  it  have  been  made, 
during  its  recent  rapid  growth. 

Joseph  Trackett  is  also  an  old  settler,  coming  hero 
a  few  years  subscipient  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  llohman. 
He  now  lives  in  the  lu.u-o  he  orginally  built,  and 
which  is  the  oldest  within  the  present  village  limits,  on 
Hoi  tun  Street  and  the  Slate  I. me  road. 

William  Sold  came  here  about  the  same  time  with 
Mr.. Trackett.  He  located  some  little  distance  east  of 
the  Tillage,  on  the  Michigan  City  road.  Shortly  after 
the  Michigan  Central  Ihulroad  was  completed,  in  1S'>2, 
Mr.  Sold  opened  a  small  store  at  the  station  (Ham- 
mond) and  was  therefore  the  first  merchant  in  the 
phuv. 

In  isi'.'.t  Marcus  M  Towle,  still  a  resident  of  Ham- 
mond one  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citi- 
zens, and  the  man,  mote  than  any  other,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity,  located  here  and  began  in 
a  small  way  the  slaughtering  business,  first  erecting, 
however,  a  small  frame  slaughter  house  about  thirty 
by  sixty  f.i  t  in  size.  At  that  time  there  was  no  town, 
iii  fact  no  signs  of  any;  the  railroad,  with  no  side 
tracks  or  switches,  ran  through  the  woods  here,  and 
Hammond  had  not  as  vet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
st  .lion.  The  <r.  H.  Hammond  Tacking  Company,  an 
institution  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  beginning 
made  bv  Mr.  Towle.  to-day  hag  buildings  which  cover 
nearly  live  acres  of  ground,  including  ice  houses,  etc.. 
and  furnishes  employment  to  over  live  hundred  men. 
Kivetomx  hundrcd'cattle  are  slaughtered  here  daily. 
vr:,  le  I  he  full  <  apai  it>  of  I  ie  I  •>.-.•.<  i?  d.  able  these 
flgnrea.  The  monthly  ex |»nses  for  stock  reach  the 
Bum  of  *l.:Jo0.uoi>.   while   their  monthly   pay  rol 

amounts  I.,  .  ver  j'.'O.          The  company  is  engaged 

almost  exclusively  in  what  is  known  us  the  dressed 
beef  traffic,  employing  a  great  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  to  tianspori'  ti.eir  meats  to  Kasteru  markets. 
Couuectetl  with  the  packing  houses,  and  operated  by 
the  same  companv.  is  an  extensive  oleo-murganno  oil 
factory,  which  turns  out  daily  forty  tien.es  of  oil. 
Theti.  II.  Hammond  Packing  Company  is  incor|)0- 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  with 
head.piartors  at  Detroit,  The  present  officer*  of  the 
company  are:  George  II.  Hammond  president; 
\ndiew  Comstock,  vice-president,  and  J.  I>.  Standuh, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  stockholders  are 
M  M  Towle, G.  II.  Hammond  and  Andrew  Coin- 
stock;  the  |«id  up  capital  of  the  company  is#l.ot«MHiO 

The  M  M.  Towle  Distilling  Company  was  fotmed 
in  iss:i,  for  the  original  purj>osc  of  manufacturing 
svrup  from  corn,  and  for  making  whisky  out  of  the 
grain  after  tl.e  saccharine  substance  had  been  iwd  m 
The  manufacture  of  the  syrup    But  as  the  United 
Slate*  Government  forbidl  the  carrying  on  of  any 
other  business  in  the  same  building  where  distilling  is 
done,  the  original  plan  was  abandoned.    1  he  dist  illery 
bnildiii"  is  a  four-story  frame,  4Ks«»  feet  hi  size, 
and  cost,  with  the  anmuntUS  and  machinery  necessary 
to  carrv  on  the  business.  tlim.OOO.    It  employs  twen- 
tv-live 'men  and  has  a  capacity  of  3.000  gallons  of 
alcohol  i«r  dav.    The  company  is  nieorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  with  a  cash  capital  of  »loO,<HW. 
The  officers  are :    M.  M.  Towle,  president,  and  W .  H. 
Gastlin.  superintendent 
The  Hammond  dumber  Company  WM  etftvted  »n 
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1878  with  M  M.  Towle,  proprietor,  and  J.  Krost, 
superintendent  The  vards  cover  nearly  ten  acres  of 
irrooud,  with  live  hundred  feet  of  dockage  fronting  on 
the  north  hunk  of  the  Calumet  The  company 
emphns  thirty  men  and  handled  last  year  over  o,Wu,- 
<xui  feet  of  luml>cr.  ,  ,, 

ThoTuthill  Spring  Company  was  formed  undiiicor- 
iwrated  in  1883,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of  M>.00O. 
its  officers  are:  Frank  11.  Tntl.ill.  i  resident ;  M.  M. 
Towlo,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Tuthill,  secretary,  and 
James  M.  Young,  treasurer. 

lliiiiiinotid  has  a  line  brick  hotel,  which  was  Wilt 
in  issi  hv  M.  M.  Towle,  at  a  cost  of  *:iO,iiOO.  It  was 
Completed  and  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
October  3D,  ;  Charles  Lyon  is  the  first  name 
apiieuring  on  i Us  register. 

In  18U  .M.  M.  Towle  &  Co.  started  the  large  gen- 
eral store  which  they  still  conduct.  It  has  fiom 
time  to  lime  been  enlarged  until  now  they  carry  a 
stock  valued  at  fc20,(J0U. 

The  public  school  building  was  erected  in  the  win- 
ter of  1881.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  edifice,  and  cost 
14,000 ;  has  eight  rooms  and  employs  sis  teachers.  It 
is  at  present  uuder  tno  piiucip.ilsnip  of  1'rof.  W.  C. 
Belnma. 

The  Mctkmlid  Church  was  built  in  1883.  at  a  cost 
of  04,000.  It  is  a  handsome  frame  structure,  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  and  a  credit  to  its  builders.  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Scbell  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  built  in  l!s7~i  and  is  Iho 
oldest  religious  society  in  the  place.  Father  Baum- 
gartuer  il  at  present  the  pastor  in  charge. 

The  Evangelical  Lutherans  have  also  a  church 
organization  and  a  house  of  worship,  built  and  dedi- 
cated during  the  summer  of  1883.  Rev.  11.  Wnndcr- 
lict  is  the  present  pubtor. 

In  societies  Hammond  has  a  0.  A.  R.  Post,  and 
strong  ami  well  organised  lodges  of  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  of  the  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen. 

The  llummoud  Tribune  was  started  in  187ii  by  M. 
M. Towle.  Two  years  later  it  was  purchased  by  Alfred 
8.  Wiuslow.  by  whom  it  is  still  conducted.  The  nlrico 
of  the  paper  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 

December  n,  18*3,  but  its  proprietor,  with  commend- 
able enterprise,  did  not  permit  this  misfortune  to  pro- 
vent  tho  appearance  of  a  single  issue  of  his  paper. 
TlW  Tribune  is  a  handsome  four-page  weekly,  ami  in 
appearance  and  in  tho  character  of  its  contents  com- 
pares favorably  with  any  country  paper  in  the  State. 

The  town  of  Hammond  was'  laid  out  by  M.  M. 
Towle,  and  located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 30,  Township  37  norLli.  Kongo  10  west.  The 
original  plat  was  recorded  April  1'i,  if>7."),aud  included 
fou f  blocks.  103  lots,  and  the  following  streets:  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan  avenues.  (Mummer  and  Ives  streets, 
Dolton  Uoad,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Itailroad. 
Cottage  U  rove  addition  bears  date  of  September  2 
18711;  was  also  made  by  M.  M.  Towle;  has  sixty  lot', 
with  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  and  Murray  streols. 
Tho  other  additions  are:  TowiiBond  and  Godfrey's, 
nude  October  It,  187U,  with  lio  lots;  Hohmun's.niade 
January  4, 1880;  Towle  &  Young's  made  March  3, 
1884;  the  Sold  Folate's  addition,  March  18,  188'J,  and 
Wilcox  &  Godfrey's,  made  at  the  same  time. 

Hammond  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883  ;  but  with  its  present  rapid  growth  it  will 
perhaps  bo  but  a  short  time  until  this  will  be  changed 
to  a  i-lty  orgauizat  on.  Johu  V.  Krost  is  the  Clerk 
and  Treasurer,  and  Donald  McDonald  the  Town 
Attorney. 


Though  comparatively  a  new  town,  Hammond  has 
alreadv  experienced  the'horrors  of  a  groat  conflagra- 
tion. Oil  the  24th  of  December,  1889,  it  wni  visited 
by  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  in  a  few  hours  laid 
twenty-one  business  houses  in  ashes,  destroying  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  over  ?*Ki,00tl.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  as  vet  the  village  has  no  well  organized  lire 
department,  it  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  flumes 
from  the  moment  the  lire  broke  out  Fortunately, 
however,  no  lives  were' lost,  while  the  terrible  lesson 
received  on  that  occasion  has  fully  aroused  the  people 
of  Hammond  to  the  necessity  of' providing  adequate 
means  for  future  protection.  The  following  account, 
containing  the  full  particulars  of  the  tire,  is  taken 
from  the  columns  or  the  Hammond  Tribune,  which 
was  also  one  among  the  institutions  destroyed  ou  that 
occasion : 

"About  six  o'clock  Monday  morning  the  alarm  of 
fire  was  Hounded,  and  the  Commercial  Block  was  the 
place  where  the  tire  was  discovered.  It  originated  iu 
E.  E.  Towle's  meat-cooler,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
west  end  of  the  block  was  wrapped  in  flames.  In 
;,!„/,.  two  b.ci-  foiiiiuereial  Bio  k  mil  th  Imil  lings 
east  of  it.  west  or  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  were  laid 
low  iu  ashes.  As  soon  as" possible  the  lire  engine  was 
brought,  out.  hose  attached,  and  put  to  work.  After 
the  liames  had  spread  to  some  extent  and  all  hones  of 
saving  the  building  had  flown,  the  attention  of  all  was 
turned  toward  suxing  the  adjoining  buildings,  in  which 
thev  wen  successful. 

'•  M.  M.  Towle  owned  Commercial  Block,  which  was 
valued  at  *1 6,000,  with  but  17,000  insurance.  This 
building  had  not  been  built  two  years,  and  was  occu- 
pied bv'six  business  firms  on  the  first,  floor, as  follows: 
E.  E.  Towle,  meat  market,  well  covered  by  insurance  ; 
11.  Sevfrath.  dry  goods,  loss  82,700,  with  «,OU0 
insurance ;  W.  H.  Verrill,  saloon,  loss  not  known, 
insurance  81,700;  Ed.  Harden,  gents'  furnishing 
uoo  Is,  loss  ami  insurance  not  known  ;  E.  A.  Andrew, 
druggist,  loss  and  insurance  not.  known;  M.  t  hum- 
pai  'ue,  loss  and  insurance  not  known.  Of  the  above 
parries  only  E.  A.  Andrew  and  M.  Chainpaigne 
saved  anything  before  the  fire,  while  all  that  was  iu  & 
E.  Towlc-s  safe  was  all  be  had  left  We  arc  informed 
that  El.  Harden  and  W.  H.  Verrill  closed  their  doors 
and  took  nothing  out. 

"  ( lathe  second  floor  they  came  as  follows :  Tribune, 
A.  A.  Win-low,  proprietor;  loss,  M.000 ;  insurance, 
81,000.  There  was  nothing  saved  from  tho  ofliee. 
Ed.  Hardens  shoe-shop  came  next;  loss  not  known. 
In  i be  corner  of  this  block  was  the  olhcc  of  M-  -U- 
Tow  le.  J.  N.  Young  and  D.  McDonald.  1  he  papers 
it,  the  safe  iu  this  office  were  well  preserved.  Hie 
remainder  of  this  floor  was  occupied  by  the  HnninMM 
Furniture  Company  and  the  Times  office :  loss  not 
known.  The  third'  floor  wa«  oceupie.1  by  W.  H.  Hov- 
ward's  art  gallery,  fully  covered  by  insurance  ;  t he  Odd 
Fellows'  hall,  winch  was  used  by  the  A.  O.  U.  l\..and 
O.  A.  R.  There  were  several  roomers  on  this  floor. 
The  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  llohman  Street  were 
owned  by  Coiidit  Smith's  heirs  and  were  occupied  us 
follows:'  Stickler  &  Son,  bankers;  J.  Sehloer,  shoe- 
maker :  Stimuli,  jeweler  :  A.  Hausbert,  harness- maker ; 
0.  Ousley.  hardware,  and  K.  Nathan,  tailor.  All  ot 
the  above  were  insnr  ed  but  Mr.  Nathan.  llohman 
block  and  C.  Mund's  saloon  on  the  south  were  oul) 
saved  by  great  exertion,  after  being  damaged  to  some 
extent.'  On  the  north  G.  Gommer's  residence  was  m 
great  danger,  and  on  the  west  Mrs.   Hopes.  we 

believe  if  a  Buboock  fire  extiuguishor  had  been  athand 
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when  the  fire 
oat.  This 


first  I>mk  „iii  i>  ,  on  Id  U  IVfl  been  i  nl 
tin'  heaviest  lire  Ilatninoii  I  ever  sustained 


in  her  buisnes*  houses.  We  believe  sometime'  tati'ible 
should  be  doue  toward  protection  against  tire."  ° 


IU5IMOM.  BtOCRJITOICAl,  SKKTCitES. 

C.  C.  DOW.  superintendent  of  the  oil  and  oleo-margarine 
department  of  the  Hammond  Slaughter-House.  In  this  do- 
parimcnt  thrroaro  seventy  |«-rs»nscmployed,  who  manufacture 
about  forty  tierces  of  <.)<•<  -margarine  oil  per  <Uy.  Mr.  Ifciw 
took  charge  "f  ihi«  department  in  May,  \  w>,  lie  was  Imrn  at 
(iilmanton.  N.  II..  December  4.  DU9.  In  |m'5  he  removed  lu 
Boston.  M  iss.,  with  his  parents,  where  he  wa*  raised  ami  edu- 
cated, living  in  I  lint  eily  about  thirty  years,  lie  hits  liven  en- 
gaged in  the  butter  anil  eherse  trailo  since  he  began  doing 
business.  He  is  a  member  of  tinrtlehl  Lidge.  I'.  II..  [•'.  tc  A. 
M..  of  Hammond:  nlxi  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  I  he  I'nitcd 
Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  Boston.  Mass.  In  I*5S  he  married 
■Mix  Elizabeth  C  ICi.h-.mt.  of  Hrui.sw.ek.  Me.  Thev  hue  two 
anna  and  one  daughter- All>ert  I.,  Nathan  ('..  wim  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  oleo-margarinc  department  of  Armour 
Bros..  I  liii  n^-...  and  Minnie  H. 

W.  II.  OAS  ["LIN.  superintendent  ami  stockholder  in  tho 
M.  M.  Towle  Distilling  Cominny,  was  born  in  llrockville. 
Canada,  in  ItOS.  lie  lived  in  his  iiat ive  pluce  until  I8U,  wheii 
ho  removed  to  Ohio.  In  IsriS  he  enme  to  Chicago,  where  he 
mSMfaflCil  i"  the  distilling  business  until  he  settle.lat  Ham- 
mond, and  began  the  erection  <.f  the  M.  M.  Ti.wle  distillery. 
The  Imil.liug  eo»t,  including  marhinery.  ^hmi.immi  Tln-v  em- 
ploy about  |wenty-liv<.  men  ill  their  works.  Mr.  Oastliu  is  a 
m  •nl«r  of  darta-id  Lodge  I".  I).,  R.  A.  A.  M  ,  Calumet  l<odge. 
No.  Oil,  I.  i».  O.  In  im;.-,  he  married  Mi-«  Mary  A.  Hyslop. 
a  native  of  Scotland.    Tl.ev  have  one  son,  William  H. 

JnllN  F  KIMS'I*.  superintendent  of  the  Hammond  l.umlier 
<'.>m|«ny.  These  y.ir.ls  ever  about  ten  ares  of  ground  wilh 
■Ml  I  feet  of  dockage  along  the  Calumet  Kiver.  Thev  handle 
alh.ut  r».IHH).(MH)  f.et  of  I  milia  r  per  year.  In  1S.S2  thev  handled 
7  'MM.OOO  feel,  and  pare  employment  toaltout  forty  men.  Mr. 
Krost  took  charge  of  the  vanls  in  November.  ISSI.  He  was 
horn  in  MurwiJIe.  Lake  Co.,  Ind..  March  M,  Is."iS,  and  was 
ririril  in  Crown  I*..inl,  lud.  II u  is  now  Clerk  and  TltMUilll 
of  the  town  of  Hammond. 

DONALD  Mi  l>"N \l. I),  attorney  ami  counselor  nt  law,  was 
Imrn  at  Crown  Point,  Lake  Co.,  Ind  .  Man  h  l'i.  IS57.  Ho  was 
raised  and  la-can  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  com- 
pleted a  pr. 'client  coiir-e  at  Prof.  E.  .1.  Bird's  College,  Mcnoin- 
ioee,  Midi.,  gradu  it  <ng  in  t  lie  class  of  |S75  He  then  >>egan 
tin-  study  of  law  with  Judge  E.  ('.  Kiel. I.  of  Crown  Point, 
where  he  continued  two  rear*,  when,  in  March,  1*7*.  he  was 
admitted  (n  the  Bar  in  th-  Circuit  Court  at  the  latter  place, 
lie  there  practiced  law  until  April.  IMS  I,  at  which  tune  he 
located  in  practice  at  Hammoiid,  lud.,  where  ho  is  now  City 
Attorney. 

W,  \V.  MEUR1LL.  plnsioinn  ami  surgeon,  and  denier  in 
drugs  and  uiislicio.-s,  op  mil  an  nfthv  at  Hiiminond  in  tho 
spring  of  issu.  He  was  born  at  M.-n  illwllc.  Lake  Co.  Ind., 
April  29.  IS'i."»  and  w;i- iai-ei|  on  a  farm.  He  was  educate  I  at 
Valpiraiso.  Ind..  gradual  ins  from  the  Sate  Normal  S-honl  in 
the  class  of  |S7.",.  Afterward  he  entered  the  Bennett  hi  led ic 
Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  graduating  in  isst).  since  which 
time  he  has  pr.-u-l  red  medicine.  In  Mar,  1SSJ,  he  married 
Mi>s  ChftTl»Ue  Woods,  of  Lake  County,  Ind.  They  him  ono 
daughter.  Ethel  Mar. 

Fill  IV.  Mil. I. Eli.  grocer,  settled  at  Hammond  in  ts7t.  and 
worked  in  Hie  slaughter-house  six  years.  He  then  began  wilh 
n  team  peddling  dry  goinL,  groceries,  butter  and  eggs,  and 
two  jcars  afier  opened  his  store.  He  erected  the  building  in 
IM7!»;  it  is  fifty  feet  jspuire,  ami  two  stones  high.  The  up|ier 
storv  has  a  hull  called  Miller's  Hall,  and  the  lir-t  floor  he  u-es 
for  his  More,  whpre  he  kee|>s  groceries,  provisions,  flour  and 
feed,  and  retails  wmes.  honor*  and  cigars.  Mr.  Miller  erected 
a  soda  and  eider  factory  in  lxs2.  and  supplies  the  whole  vicin- 
ity with  these  articles.  He  is  no  extensive  dealer  in  real 
estate  at  Hammond,  .ind  is  Trustee  of  the  First  District  of  I  he 
town  of  Hammond  Mr,  Miller  is  a  mcmbcrol  the  Mellomaniii 
Lodge.  No.  :K)fi,  D.  0.  H  .  of  S>. nth  Chu-ago.  Ho  was  born  in 
Germany  August  15,  ISM.  and  came  to  the  Fniied  Stales  in 
Deeemlter.  IH7'.>.  He  married  Sliss  A. Inline  Lnhre,  a  mil  ire  of 
North  Township,  Luke  Co.,  Ind.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Adeline 

ALBERT  A.  PILSACII.  bonk-fcoepcr  and  cashier  for  tho 
Hammond  Lumber  Company,  was  born  in  Vienna.  Austria. 


April  is,  1SG0,  where  he  was  raised  and  educated.  He  was 
afterward  a  book-kee|xr  two  years  for  C.  F.  Wishempp,  in 
Vienna.  He  was  then  emj. loved  six  months  in  the  hanking 
house  of  M.  Torsh  Sohue.  Vienna.  Coming  to  the  I'niled 
state*,  he  arrived  in  New  York  Citr  April  10.  1861,  worked  in 
a  woolen  mill  at  \\  ebstcr,  Mass.,  sit  months,  and  I  bancs  went 
U  Chicago.  After  spending  a  short  tune  there  he  came  to 
Hammond,  whero  he  wnr.edas  a  laborer  in  the  lumber  yard 
until  he  was  pnuno'ed  to  his  present  jxioition. 

A.  S.  UANHLLTT,  proprietor  of  the  BavSlate  House.  This 
hotel  <>outanis  twenty-tour  nmus,  is  two  stories  high,  and  was 
oji-  ia-d  to  the  public  in  March,  lssi.  Mr  Uandlell  came  to 
Hammond  in  IV-cemlier,  1S71>,  and  went  into  the  employ  of 
the  Hammond  Slaughtering  Cumpauy for IJlTM  v.-ars  II. "was 
l">rn  in  Ljweil,  Mass.,  July  20,  IS  IS,  and  was*  partly  reared 
there  and  at  Bangor.  Me.  He  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  in 
1803  in  tin-  18th  Maine  Heavy  Artillery,  which  was  change.!  in 
Wa,hing  on  I  i  the  |»t  \[  aine  Heavy  Artillery,  participating 
mall  ti  e  battles  of  his conimaml ;  he  was  mustered  out  at  the 
ol..se  of  the  war  in  IStJ.V  In  IS72  he  inarri«l  Miss  Sarah 
Wyman.  of  Mis.M-»ippi.  Thev  have  one  daughter,  Fannie  A. 
.Mr.  Uaiidl.  tt  is  a  member  of 'iyott  BloomQeld  I'ost,  <•.  A.  B  , 
and  an  nfllccrof  the  guanl. 

JOHN  SCII LI Nti Kit,  retailer  of  wines,  liquors  and  cigars, 
begin  business  in  lssi.  In  S  ptemlier.  isxt.  he  erected  a  largo 
htore  building,  two  stories  high,  which  be  now  Occupies,  lie  was 
iN.rn  in  New  York  State  December  I  I.  lsVl,  mi  l  came  to  Bale 
Island,  C.s.k  County,  in  1S.~»1».  where  he  was  raised  and  kept  a 
rn.  at  market  fortwi.  vears.  From  them  he  removed  to  Wa-li- 
ingtun  Heights,  where  be  followed  the  hotel  business  until  he 
remove:!  w.  Hammond.  He  is  a  meinU-rof  thetierman  l^-idrr- 
kuinz  Singing  Society  of  Hammond.  December  II,  IH7M,  he 
nuirri'il  Miss  Magilaline  Better,  of  Blue  Island,  They  have  one 
son,  tieorge  H..  thorn  March  1,  1881. 

CHAKLIvSSTKIN  was  U)rii  at  Albion,  N.  V.,  January  31, 
lS'iii.  lli^  parents  moviil  to  Chicago  in  I S.17.  ami  there  he  was 
raised  ami  educated.  He  has  been  engaged  in  tho  business  of 
which  he  is  now  superintendent  for  the  past  thirteen  vears.  it 
being  that  of  Stem.  Ilirsh  &  Cos  chemical  factory.  This 
factory,  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  ami  lUOxllfc!  feet  "in  area, 
was  built  in.  September,  lxs.\  and  was  built  in  lwentv-M  \cti 
days  to  replace  one  burned  down  in  August.  They  manufact- 
ure d\e  stuffs,  sugar  refitier'*  good*  and  fertilizers,  turning 
out  about  one  and  one-half  car  loads  per  day.  Ti  ey  run  their 
factory  the  seven  days  and  nights  of  the  week,  liev.  r  shutting 
down  steam.  Thev  employ  about  fifty  nun.  Their  yards 
cover  al.o.  t  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  through  which  there  is  a 
side  track  running  by  their  door  from  the  Michigan  Central 
Builioad  to  the  Calumet  Hivcr.  Owning  cars  of  their  own. 
the*  are  enabled  to  ship  goods  at  any  time.  At  the  Hammond 
slaughter-house  they  have  a  sc|nimting  mom.  20x-VU  leet, 
wlicr-  they  employ  '  twelve  men.  The  company  )  live  also 
three  similar  works  in  Chicago.  The  firm  is  comprised  of 
Sol.  Stein  and  Morris  M.  Ilirdl. 

DAVID  ST  KIN.  dealer  in  hard  and  soft  coal  and  wood, 
began  business  in  IMM1.  He  is  the  most  extensive  coal 
dealer  in  Hammond.  In  Connection  with  his  vanls, 
which  cover  about  two  acres  of  around,  there  is  a  side 
track  from  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  He  was  born  in 
Au>tiia  April  15.  1S4S,  came  to  Hie  I'niled  Stales  in  ISGtl.  and 
was  raised  in  Chicago,  where  he  lived  :intil  he  came  to  llam- 


\V.  A.  THOMPSON,  salesman  for  the  Hammond  Ltimlwr 
Company,  received  his  present  position  in  January,  1S*C  lie 
was  Isirn  in  Tioga  Count)'.  Peim.,  February  :t.  ISS3.  He 
lived  at  Wellsboro,  in  that  county,  six  years,  when*  his 
parents  removed  t<>  Coudersport,  Potter  County,  and  lived 
fifteen  years.  Then  he  went  to  Chicago.  III.,  and  after  a 
short  time  went  West,  where  he  followed  railroading  in 
Iowa  ami  Missouri,  and  was  for  many  years  a  foreman  in 
carpenter  work  and  bridge  building.  Two  years  he  was  a  con- 
ductor of  a  freight  train.  Previous  to  goi'iiL'  into  the  employ 
of  the  nflnve  company  as  salesman,  he  followed  ruilronduur 
at  and  near  Hammond.  In  November,  !*<>!),  he  married 
Mary  K.  Robinson.  They  have  tw,  children,  Joseph  and 
Alnnson.  By  a  former  marriage  Mr.  Thompson  has  two 
is  •','-.  '  'j  urJi  -  a  nl  V»  i  liam.  and  a  dn      "cr,  « i«-  V. 

C.  N.  TOWLE,  manager  of  the  general  merchandise  house 
of  M.  M.  Towle.  This  store  is  of  brick.  Tlx'Xt  feet  in  area. 
They  carry  a  stock  of  about  f30.b0t>.  and  employ  ten  persoi  s 
in  the  business,  which  was  commenced  in  1S72.  tho  lir»t 
store  opened  in  Hammond.  December  25,  the  present 

store  was  opened,  and  is  the  most  extensive  store  in  Lake 
County.  C.  N.  Towle  first  came  to  Hammond  in  1S71.  and 
worked  as  a  foreman  in  tho  Hammond  slaughter  house 
thirteen  years.     December  25.  IKV'I,  he  took  charge  of  the 
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iniimii.m  il  order  <>f  I intcl  Work- 

married  Mi-  lUttie  Duncan,  of  Haverhill,  Mas*.  I  hej  have 
one  son.  Chariest  arroll  Tuwle.  ..  . 

MMMIS  M.  TOWLK  was  born  in  Danville  S.  U.jIB 
IB  11    i.l  HwnS  hu  youth  in  hi-  milive Stale.   W  ho.  eighteen 

rattk.  and  AmKhtcnntf  business.  iK-i  m»«r  .o.  1904. no 
married  Mi-s  lretia  Dow.  i>  native  of  ISrlslol.  >.  II.  Il»> 
K  ob  din-Marcus' M.  Jr..  born  in  IHJil:  CS^iw  "•• 
lion,  in  WW:  Krrd  <  hoacy.  born  in  ^^ft* 

°™       H..  is  now  Trustee  cf  korth  Town-hi,..  ln,l.  In 
l-W  he  located  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Hammond  hid. 
At  hni  a  •> ,  I  was  no  Ittttion  or  side  track,  the  railroad 
i«U  ,^"k  through  the  for....    Mr  Towle  -n 
eattle  business,  which  occnpatinii  he  had  *  wen  I 
R«*t..n  hr-t  erecting  a  small  building  aliont  .Wx«>  I«i  "J 

"e    nd  wnh  ItK.  assist.™  f  u  few  men  slaughtered  «h....t 

nrU  cattle  p.  r  dnv.  Tbo  buildings  now  .  ..v.. r  about  live 
» o Igwwnd,  Invading  in  house.    They  employ  nUw 

moi.and  .Uunhtcr  from  »»  M  «»  hrei  -  pen l.v  « 
a  capacity  of  I.9W  l*r  day    'I  hey  p*v  out  <  l>>'1  .  "r 

mi  r.y'hot,..     nb.M.1  team  p«r  d»r •»^*--,J2g 

u«o  wrriRermor  cars,  ami  ship  I  heir  products  to  the  hasten 
BiUM  and  Boron.  In  the  lot  boom  then-  are  about 
130.000  ton*  of  ice  stored  yearly,  which  ta  med  m  tbo  H» 
m-ss  In  connection  with  the  above  establishment  there  is 
at,  olen-mnrgarino  oil  factory,  where  they  manufacture  about 
fortv  tierce* of  oil  pcr.Wv.  The  alinve  wttbhshmcnt  is  now 
ehorU-red  imilor  the  laws  of  the  Slateot  Mulligan,  withheld- 

.  r.        !.      'el..  -I"...  1. :i I  c.,.ln,  I  Viiiimnt'  »<H  Ulnir 

quarters 


oro.l  minor  i.ic  i.iv> s •>.  u»-  ".«":".  >  e  

tor*  nt  IMroit.  The  Tulbill  Sprine  Company  was  moor- 
(Waled  under  the  laws  ..f  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  is*:,  with  a 
Lid  up  capital  of  I'*  MHO,  with  V rank  II.  TlltMll  president: 
Si.  M.  Towle.  vice-president;  W.  II.  l'litbdl.  secretary,  ami 
James  M.  Young,  irca-urer.  . 

\V.  II.  VKUIUU..  rcl  iil  dealer  in  wines,  honors  «i.<l 
cigar*.  began  business  April  20.  l*tt.  having  settled  at  II  on- 
,„ond  the  month  previous.  In  the  fire  of  December**,  ISO, 
his  store  with  nianv  other*  was  burned,  since  which  he  has 
erected  another  building.  He  ha*  also  built  for  lumseir  » 
residence.  Mr.  Verrill  was  l«>tn  in  Androscoggin,  Maine. 
December  4. 1N40.  and  lived  there  Until  flfteen  years  ol  age. 
In  February.  \»*F>.  ho  eulisteil  in  Companv  I.  :ttd  Mu  m.. 
Volunteer  Itifantrv,  and  was  mustered  out  in  July.  Ke-enlH. 
l..e  in  Dooomber;  in  Company  I  27th  UnHed  states  Hm- 

ulais  he  was  promoted  Sergeant.  Part  ..f  the  time  he  was 
with  General  tustor  and  in  the  Uhwk  Hills.  l).T..nnd  was  mus- 
tered nut  December  22.  I'or  four  year*  he  traveled, 
then  locat.il  for  two  vear*  at  (ioodland,  Ind.,  in  the  lumber 
trade  After  this  he  followed  the  trade  of  carpenter  at  l.arle 
Part  and  Fbwier,  Benton  County,  hid.,  for  three  years,  anil 
was  entrajpil  in  merchandising  about  eight  your- pri-vioii*  to 
local  ing  at  Hammond.  He  is  a  uio.nl.er  of  Coirlield  Ixwlge, 
(_'.  |).,  A.  V.  tc  A.  M..  and  LoU  UloomBeld  Post,  No.  US. 
G.  A.  R.  Ho  is'  now  .serving  his  first  term  as  TownTnistw. 
In  1S72  Mr.  Verrill  married  Miss  Jennie  Stickler,  »  native  of 
Indiana.  Thev  have  three  children-Fred  II.,  Kstella  aud 
Morris  M. 

D0LT0N. 

This  hamlet  is  essentially  a  eelf-made  towu.  and  is 
dependent  for  it*  existence  and  progress  npon  no  real 
estitte  boon  nor  ]H'onmlgation  of  ftolit,ous  stutcments 
to  invite  settlement,  The  Pan-Handle  ami  Chicago  Jt 
Eastern  Illinois  railroads  cross  at  thiH  point,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  alTords  a  third  line  of  rapid  transit  to 
Chicago. 

Tho  first  settler  was  Andrew  H.  Dolton,  win.  settled 
hero  in  1S46 ;  a  few  years  later  h:s  htutliers  married 
and  moved  from  the  homestead  on  the  Calumet  to 
tho  present  Dolton  The  plat  of  the  villago  was  made 
for  the  Dolton  brothers  bv  Alexander  Woloott,  March 
5,  \m,  and  embraced  a  j'*arg  of  Section  3,  TowwWp 


36  north,  Range  14,  extending  from  the  intersection 
of] Park  and  Lincoln  avenues  to  W  uslmigton  Street. 
The  property  south  of  Blocks  7  and  H  was  platted  for 
the  Dolt.ms  March  7,  187(1,  by  George  E.  Dolton,  and 
brought  the  area  of  tho  village  up  to  sixty  acres.   I  he 
first  Htorc-keeiKsr  of  the  villago  was  Conrad  Kramer; 
the  second  was  Adolf  W.  Lund,  who  owns  Lund  *  Hall, 
U1,d  who  testified  his  patriotism  bv  raising  it .liberty 
pole. .....etv-.f-iir  feet  high,  about  July  W   883.    I  he 

irst  school-house  was  lwated  opjwisite  the  present 
OHHdmg  ami  was  built  in  1808.   The  first  teacher 
was  Miss  Bishop.    The  present  brick  and  stone  edifice 
«,.*  erected  in  1*74  by  Adam  Werner  from  plan  by 
Edward  Stttdes,  under  authority  of  0.  II 
ll.-iirv  B.  Dolton  and  Carl  Netdow,  school  directors. 
The  principal  is  GWrge  W.  De  Clark;  first  i^tsUnt 
Miss' Minnie  J.  Archibald;  second  assistant,  Mi« 
Helen   C.  Hoswell ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  is 
a  Ut  one  hundred   and  tweutv-five.    The  present 
Trustees  arc  Charles  Neidow,  Adolf  \\  Lund,  and 
\udrew  H.  Dolton,  Justice  of  the  Peace.    I  he  schoo 
census  warrant,  the  assertion  that  Dolton  hu*  eight 
hundred  population.    Dolton  Station  post  orhce  was 
!  tab [i.lJd\u  1869,  with  Andrew  H^ Dolton  as  Po  - 
ntuster;    he   was  suckled    by   Conrad ^ 
tt„d  he  bv  Zachariah.  A.  XelT.  appointed  m  18. 1.  A 
lodge  of  I.  O.  <».  F.  met  in  Dolton  lor  some  inne  but 
t'fS vainly  striving  to  build  up  an  act.ve  jnd  thm- 
i,„r  men.lR'rsbip,  they  surrendered  their  Carter,  lhe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed  »»  W«? 
|>70.  with  Rev.  '.J.  M.  Lunbert,  first  prweher,  end 
Miss  Sophronia.  tho  original  member.    1  ho  p««i» 
memlwrsbip  is  eighteen,  aud  the  present  PjJ"' ™  ; 
Mr.  Lauck   Tho  frame  church  was  built  in  '-ir- 
property  donated  bv   Andrew   H     Henry  B  uA 
Charles  H.  Dolton;  the  building  and  ground  are  worth 
UJOOn.    The  Sundav-school  averages  an  atte ndmice 
Of  eighty  scholars.  -The  first  Snnday  sc J.ool  w«,  a 
union  Snndttv-wdwiol,  formed  August  U    181  j,  o 
which  S.  H.  Harrington  was  ™V™**£^** 
.even  scholars  were  enrolled.    It  only  lived  one  year. 
Manv  inhabitants  of   Dolton   attend  the  German 
Lutlierat.  Church  on  the  town-lme,  described  in  the 
article  upon  Kivcrdale. 


DOCrOl  BIOOBAl'nirAL  skctcues. 


ANDUEW  S.  DIEKMAN  principal  o  he  R'^^gJ 
Wh«,l.  His  father.  Krnst  D.ekman,  set.led  in  C  «^  n» .  • 
in  ISW  being  one  of  the  early  settlers  m  Thon  ton  1  m 

which  time  he  has  made  teaching  a  profession   Uo  is  uepn 

nUBm*  WU.TOS.  furnter  and  dealer  ta  ^  canie 
wilh  bis  parents,  (ieor»;o  and  Catharine  Uolton.  »™»  " 
tartly  toPChioa*o  <.ct.,Wr  8,  Win.  on  \.™^JX%g, 
two  vi.ke  of  oxen:    Here  they  n  mamed  ......  Shmh 

whe.  they  moved  to  what  is  now  Ktvonlalc  and  (  K>lton 
the  famllV  has  siuce  lived.    The  country  wf  ^nf^n,7 ^ 
only  by  Indians.    The  Itoltr.n*  wrew  the   h^  ,  r*Xi»ntt. 
no.A-sar.lv  experienced  manv  hnnUhtt*.    Mr.  »  »°'iw g  ^ 
a  poor  boy,  working  at  anything  ho  eonld  Ti  id  < .  0 w, 
rinee  i«en  engaged  in  farming,  and       followed  raiiroam  j 
number  of  yetr?.    In  politic  ho  »  «  K>H  ««»J        g  ww 
ably  nilod  all  the  township  oOoN.   In  the  W 1 « 
elect. si  to  represent  the  Seventh  Senatorial  ln^r'"  „,(. 
U-tfislature  o{  Illinois,  and  scni-d  om;'"m:/^J  defeated 
naled  unanimously  for  re-election  m  1H.4.  bu  was 
with  his  pari*  In  Oook  County  in  that  year,  tl  ore  '  » 
nepublicansete<  ted.   Be  was  born  in  r«lutnhiu s  Ohh  <Wo» 
(l.  IHir,.  when,  tbo  family  lived  until        cum*  »CooKi  . 

October «,  1835,  Be  w  married  to  Mt»  S.  E»*o 
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native  of  M11rvl11r.il,  near  Baltimore,  born  April  19,  1888, 
Mrs.  Dollon's  father,  William  Stronacb* was  an  early  pioneer 
of  Louisa  Countv,  Iowa,  '1  hey  have  seven  children  living— 
Minnie  E.,  Kcuma  I...  Catharine  8.,  Wdliam  -S  ,  Nellie  J., 
l'amella  <i.  and  Harold  B 

GBOHOE  S.  UABTEK,  carpentsr  and  builder,  and  Consta- 
ble, eame  with  his  parents  to  Co..  k  County  Join-  U"..  is|:i. 
locating  between  what  i-  now  Holloa  and  Kivcrdale.  Hi- 
father  fo] lowing  farming,  he  wn»  raised  on  a  farm  until  sixteen 
MH  <jf  nge;  then  learned  the  car|>eiiler's  trade,  und  lu»^  fol- 
lowed contracting  and  building  since,  lie  now  owns  Ihe 
southeast  .garter  of  Section  3,  Town-hip  M.  Italigc  14.  Since 
1H7*  he  has  b*M  identified  with  a  fertilizing  company.  He 
has  served  in  the  eapacilv  of  tebool  director  and  Constable  of 
Cook  County.  Iti  July.'isoa  he  enlisted  in  Uatt.-ry  M,  1st 
Illinois  Light  Artillery.  After  refusing  promotion  three  times 
he  finally  accepted  the  promotion  to  Sergeant :  was  mustered 
out  in  July.  IkOo.  August  In.  1HV>.  ho  was  murried  to  Mis* 
Frederica'L.  Hahliiianii.  a  native  of  Ccrmanv.  They  have  six 
children— Knine  F.,  Jidin  S„  Jennie  H„  Andrew  1»..  Wesley 
K,  and  .lulia  Ij.    Mr.  Ilarter  is  a  member  of  the  !.«».< ».  F. 

GKnliCK  M.  IIKSTKK.  agent  and  operator  for  C,  St  L.  & 
P.  K.  K.,  came  to  Cook  County  in  Inch,  locating  at  vW  H 
now  known  as  lliirliiigton  I  'rowing,  he  was  agent  ami  operator 
for  the  (ireat  Kastern  Itailroad;  afterward  served  in  -ame 
capacity  for  Pan-Handle  route,  and  after  that  for  1  he  C„  St. 
L.  &  I'.'  It.  K.  lie  remained  at  Uurlinglori  Crossing  miv.-ii  and 
one-half  years,  then  eame  to  bi«  prese  nt  position,  lie  was  born 
in  Wiuainae,  llid,  January  I»4i.  In  1*47  his  parent- 
moved  lo  l<ogan-|»>rt,  1ml..  when'  he  was  rai-ed.  He  enlisted 
in  l*KI  in  Company  K,  VM\  Indiana  Cavalry,  as  a  private: 
was  promoted  to  Sergeant,  ami  mustered  out  in  July.  I  WW. 
He  was  married  April  20.  I*"!*,  to  Mi*<  Amiinda  M.Crosby,  of 
I-oganspnrt.  I  ml.  Thev  have  four  childien  living  and  two 
deceased— Kittle  M.  (deceased).  Minnie  M..  George  M  <dc- 
ceasedi,  Ida  M.,  Carrie  M.  and  Willie  M.  Mr.  Hester  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  I  >.  < 1- 

A.  W.  1.1'NH.  deal  r  in  drugs,  paint*,  etc.,  eame  to  Chi- 
cago in  18M  and  clerked  in  a  drug  store,  being  general  chore 
boy  for  some  time,  after  which  he  worked  for  Itrown  \ 
Wilder,  in  the  crockery  trade  three  years.  He  then  went  to 
KuroiH?  and  siwnt  a  few  u  ths:  then  returned  to  Chi- 
cago and  clerked  in  the  crockery  trade  for  Comly  &  Hvrn 
seven  vears.  He  was  a  conductor  on  the  street  ears  from 
|HII>  to  isiid.  He  then  went  into  the  grocery  b  ,-iMftk  From 
October.  1K«7.  until  some  time  in  1t»M  he  follow.il  the  latter 
business  at  Calumet  Uivcr.  lie  then  sold  out.  came  to  IM- 
ton  und  engaged  in  the  gr<xvrv  trade  until,  in  I**-',  he  iK'gan 
the  drug  business.  lie  » a*  born  in  Cop  nhageti.  Henmurk, 
Xovembcr*.  Mr.  I.uuil  was  married  in  Chicago  in  lKifi 
to  Catharine  Mary  J.dinson.  a  native  of  Sweden,  Thev  have 
live  children— Albert  &,  Ihora  A.  C.  Kratik  C-,  Ida  I  .  ami 
Jennie  K. 

WILLIAM  M.  MAKTIN.  proprietor  Of  a  fire  lii-uratirc 
agency  at  I'ullman.  III.  He  settle  I  in  Holton  in  l^oi.  i'«>d 
embarked  in  the  lumber  utisiue-s  at  Kivcnlalc,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  nrm  of  Martin  l»ro>.  for  live  year-.  The 
first  cargoof  lumber  was  shipped  up  the  Calumet  lliver  in 
IMMbv  Martin  Bros.,  which  o|amed  up  the  navigation  of  Uu> 
river.  '  In  WW  he  Iwgan  working  at  lire  insurance.  Mr  Mar- 
tin waslh.ni  in  Williamstown.  Orange  Co..  \  t  March  l-I. 
1SI«,  ami  wns  raised  and  educate.!  there.  In  l*ii?  he  went  to 
SuenVld.  IJureau  Co..  III.,  and  taught  school  some  time. 
Deccmlier  2S.  1*7:1.  he  married  S.  F-thcr  C.  l  airuion,  of  Shef- 
field. They  have  two  children— Charlotte  Klizalsth  ami 
Luther  Mosfev.  . 

CARL  KKIPOW.  dealer  ill  household  furniture,  uinlcr- 
taker.  contractor  and  builder,  came  here  Det-MlbtT  U, 
ands.H.n  cngjiged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagon-,  buggies  etc, 
In  IN80  he  sold  out  ami  engaged  ill  contracting  and  building. 
Hewnsla.ru  in  liermanv  September:!".  1*1".  and  came  to 
America  in  In"".  In  !H<;7  he  married  Mis»  Mary  kraat/.  a 
native  of  (iermany.  They  have  three  children— Ida  Mary 
■Intuitu.  Charles  mid  Marv. 

CHRIST.  I'll  1 1 W.  hotel-keeper,  was  torn  in  Chicago  August 
22.  ItCiS.  He  was  raised  in  his  native  city  and  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hi-  parents  lived  in  the  latter  city  eleven  year-,  and  returned 
to  Chicago,  III.,  in  l*7rt.  He  has  Ijccii  employed  in  various 
wcuuatLons.  being  a  brass  moulder  bv  trade.  In  Xovctnlicr. 
lKs«t,  he  was  marrie.l  to  Mi--  Agnes  Kix.n  native  of  llflleteUl, 
Germany.  »>orii  April  22.  1*0".  Tin  y  have  one  son.  Harry, 
born  August  s,  lHsi2. 

MOKKIS  KoltKUT  WEIOXKU.  M.  D„  physician  ami  sur- 
geon.  came  to  Chicago  Septemlar  2«.  1884.  He  was  torn  in 
Adainstown.  I«anca«tcr  Co..  I'enn.,  Xoveinlwr  2.  l*>b.  lie 
removed  to  Berk-  County,  Penh.,  in  l*-">7.  where  he  wa«  rni-ed 
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and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  also  at 
Mount  Pleasant  Seminary  and  Kallyiieaii  Academy  of  Hnvers- 
towu.  I'enn.  lie  made  leaching  a  profession  for  nine  year- 
and  graduat.-d  from  Fast  man's  Commercial  College,  I'oiigh- 
k.s^psie,  N.  V.,  June  2",  lim.  He  attended  a  course  of  lect- 
ure* in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
ge, us  of  Chicago,  III..  March  U,  1K*CI.  lie  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  IMtoii,  Cook  County,  April  14,  1888, 
He  is  a  iiiemU'r  of  the  Kvungelicnl  Lutheran  Church,  of  his 
former  home,  at  lloverstown,  I'enn. 

COXRAD  ZIMMKIi  (deceased)  came  to  Bine  Island  ill 
11*47  inut  followed  agricultiind  pur-uits  s.'V.-u  years;  he  then 
kept  a  general  store  at  Hoincwood.  Cook  County,  until  tH«2. 
when  he  removed  his  business  to  lN.lton,  where  he  did  a 
nourishing  trade  until  he  died,  October  27.  1NMI.  lie  was 
born  in  llungen,  (iermany,  DMtwbW  1888.  ami  came  to 
America  in  1M7.  l^iemlsT  22,  IMil.  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Neiirel.  U.rn  at  C*ssel.  (iennaiiv.  April  5.  1841. 
They  had  eight  children— Klizabelh.  born  September  l.'i.  1SI52: 
Anna  M..  I«.m  Maivh  IB,  I81M;  Wilhelmina  C,  bom  July  .1, 
ItMiti:  Km  in  a  C.  tx,ni  March  8,  Mary  C,  Iwini  Xoveiti- 

la-r  14.  1*4!!);  Conrad  F.  I».  and  Hcrlha,'  born  July  1.  1S74, 
and  Henry  .1.,  Ix.rn  January  7.  IH7M.  They  were  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr.  Zimmer  arared  a-  I'ostuia-ter 
eight  years  at  llomew.io.],  and  fourteen  years  at  iXdtou. 


SOUTH  HOLLAND. 


Tliis  old  Pntoli  settlement  claims  an  antiquity  vhicfa 
date-  back  to  1847.  In  that  year  »  bod;  of  settlers 
located  here,  ami  Moravian  likje,  built  their  sit  initios, 
labored  on  industriously,  unproved  their  lauds,  and 
are  to-day  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community. 
John  Kallovingeo settled  liere  in  1S47.  and  dariug  the 
same  vear  he  was  joined  by  Henry  DeYonng,  15.  Van 
Vunrnn  and  the  (iotiwen  and  liensliji  families.  When 
in  .tune,  l^.Vi,  A.  Zvvijeiil>ers;  eame  to  the  settlement, 
the  lmines  of  the  above  mentioned  settlers  were  the 
only  houses  between  Uoltou  and  Thornton. 


SOI  TH  LAWN. 

South  Lawn,  near  Thornton,  is  situated  On  the  lines 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  (irand  Trunk  railways, 
and  about  eighteen  miles  soutli  of  Chicago.  It,  lies 
between  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  and  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  streets  and  Halstod  Street, 
m.rth  of  the  Calumet  Uiver.  (Jeorge  (Jay,  who  was 
the  first  settler,  boated  here  in  isM,  and  three  years 
later,  Samuel  l>e  La  Matter,  John  K.  How  rev,  Joshua 
1\  Voting,  Joseph  Collet!  and  Joseph  E.  Young  set- 
tled hero.  These  men  purchased  the  lauds  embrac- 
ing the  site  of  the  village  from  Joseph  Robinson  and 
from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  In 
lss2  a  school  district  was  formed. and  school  held  in  a 
temporary  building.  A  now  school-house  will  bo 
built  and  rea<ly  for  occupancy  by  the  spring  of 
1884. 

The  works  of  the  Hopkins  .Mower  Company, 
employing  nearlv  one  hundred  men,  were  established 
here  in  isso,  and  add  materially  to  the  business  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  Substantial  brick  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  during  the  year  iss:l  ths  factory 
turned  out  nearlv  1  fit  HI  machines.  With  the  railroad 
facilities  South'  Lawn  affords,  together  with  the 
reasonable  price  at  which  ground  for  manufacturing 
purposes  can  be  obtained,  it  may  doubtless  soon 
become  a  desirable  point  for  the  location  of  that  elasg 
of  manufacturing  whoso  interests  do  not  necessarily 
compel  them  to  remain  within  the  city. 
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SOUtD  LAW*  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


JOHN  B.  BEIDFATH,  agent  and  operator  Tor  the  U 

nribwding.  IK"  WH  oj,crator  forthc  Michigan  Central ,  U  on 
Ditn.ii  Lansing  nn.l  Northern;  lastly  hi*  present  place,  lit 
«»*  'Jri-1  in  IB??  to  Mis*  KUon  Delorme.  a  native  of 
IVIroit?  N Mi/  Tlioy  h»W  three  childrcu-Cbarlutto  Augusta. 
Annie  Elisabeth  ami  Elleu  Amelia. 


IIOMEWOOU. 


Xhifl  little  village  il  lifcnoted  twentv-llircc  miles 
couth  of  Chit-ago,  and  on  the  northern  bonier  of  the 
.outh  plateau  of  the  county.  It  was  platte.  m  Iboi 
|>v  Janus  Hart,  under  the  name  of  Hartford,  tt  mm 
which  il  still  nasi  in  deeds  to  real  estate  within  tho 

village  limits.  ....     ,         ,i    i,  i 

The  first  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  were  the  But- 
terllclds.  dob  Campbell.  Horace  Bri^s,  J.  H.  Scott, 
Cyrus  Eastwood.  James  Hart,  C.  D.  liobtnson.  Janies 
Walker.  Daniel  Hood,  Samuel  James,  John  Johnson, 
James  Clark,  William  Hall,  William  Van  Wyck,  and 
Joseph  Gal :et»er.  A  few  years  later,  in  1S48-..0.  a 
goodly  number  of  German  colonists  fettled  here,  and 
hi  time  almost  superseded  the  original  English-speak- 
ing settlers.  Among  tlw  first  German  settlers  were 
HT  Brinkcuian,  Christian  Bnggart,  C.  Heebt.  W  . 
GoUftcliulk,  W.  HolTmever,  H.  Briiikman,  C.  Hipping, 
H.  Hosbeig,  H.  and  C.'H.  Rathe,  L  Hupe,  II.  Schon- 
hok,  II.  Zimmcr,  and  C.  Ziinmer. 

Tho  thMt  business  hon-o  in  the  village  was  bruit  by 
C.  1).  Uobin-on.  of  Blue  Island;  in  this  building 
Thomas  Hastings  kept  a  general  country  store  for  a 
number  of  year*.  The  property  is  now  known  as  the 
Voghtmau  Saloon.     In  Alfred  Robinson  also 

started  a  store  in  what  is  now  Dewey's  harne  s-shop. 
In  18">5  Henry  and  Conrad  Ziinmer  rented  a  house 
from  A.  Brinkinau,  awl  opened  a  store  in  April  of  that 
year.     In  the  winter  of  185i»-5?  he  built  the  presMit 
dimmer  store.    The  first  hotel  was  built  by  IL  Briwk- 
man,  in  1851.    In        tho  llrst  iwst-omoo  was  estab- 
lished, with  Joseph  Gallener  as  Postmaster.  Henry 
Zimmer  is  tho  prcseut  official,  and  was  appointed  in 
1805,  at  which  time  tho  name  of  the  village  was 
Changed  to  Homewood.    The  first  station  agent  was 
(Jt-orgi  Churchill,  npp  dnteil  in  IS.V',    In  ISoii  George 
Morris  had  forty  acres  of  laud,  ad  joining  Hartford  on 
the  south,  sun  eyed  and  laid  out  in  village  lots,  under 
the  name  of  Thornton  Station.    For  a  time  lots  sold 
readily  at  fair  prices,  but.  the  panic  of  the  following 
year  had  the  effect  to  discourage  speculators  iw  sub- 
urban real  estate,  and  as  a  consequence  tho  place  baa 
grown  but  little  since.    Tho  flouring  mill  in  Home- 


wood  was  built  in  J85G,  by  subscription.  A  company 
was  formed,  with  George  W.  Morris  president,  mid 
under  this  organization  the  mill  was  coiiduetei  until 
sold  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Steiuer.  The  population 
of  Homewood,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was 
448  ;  estimated  population  now  is  000.  Homewood  is 
almost  exclusively  a  German  settlement,  as  i^  also  the 
country  round  about,  and  everywhere  arc  seen  the 
evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity  so  characteristic  of 
these  industrious  and  frugal  people. 


HOMEWOOD  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

WILLI  \M  GOTTSCIIALK  came  to  Cook  Conner  in  1834 
and  ret  tied  nt  Homewood.  where  he  bought  forty  sites  of 
land  for  $500  and  engaged  in  farming  He  w» 
acres  of  lino  land  and  six  dwelling*  in  the  village.  In  JSCS 
he  lu'i;.in  hav  pressing,  and  has  since  made  that  a  most  aa 
exclusive  business.  lie  now  owns  and  operates  two  hay- 
nrcf«cs,  which  have  a  capacity  of  fourteen  ton*  per  day.  ea>- 
ploving  fifteen  men  andnhoat  tho  *a.nc  number  o  'Wrse*. 
He"  was  born  in  Ilnnover.  Germany.  December  JO,  1KJG,  »ns 
raised  a  carpenter  in  las  native  country  an-  came ■  lo  m 
United  SUtis  in  1&.4.  In  1859  he  married  Mis*  thrisi  n» 
Niemann,  •  native  of  the  same  place.  They  have  six  chil- 
dV™bn*..,m,  Mary.  WObcK  Willi""  H«»J  ™J 
Akiim.     They  arc  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

Church  nf  lloiiiewood.  ..  ,   

AL  tiL'STSTKlNER.  proprietor  of  the  Homewood  Steam 
Flouring  Mills,  and  .  blacksmith  shop.,  settled  m  Homewood 
formeiiv- Thornton  Station)  in  1854  and  bj^  WPitogm 

in  oist  in  Scowl's  Locomotive  Works,  ttojf 

visiting  and  Working  in  many  places  in  Western  Stale? a .nit 
Territories.  In  IS5U  he  started  a  blacksmUh H"^ 
plows,  wagons  and  farmers'  implements.  In  1880  m  wwii 
he  Homewood  Steam  Flnurin«  Mi  Us  and  ££»  0]*Mtl« 
them.  These  mills  have  recently  lK-en  improved  wltt  «" 
new  process  of  roller  reduction:  t»  capacity  is  seven  -1m) 
barre ,  per  .lav.  Mr.  Steiner  uas  born  m  Geiman) -A,  .Ml  K 
18:12.  and  came  to  America  in  1854  In  1SU1  be  BWrW  Mi« 
Elua  Knapwurvt,  n  native  of  (Jenimnv.  hey  have  J  « 
children-August.  Carl.  Henry,  Kli«  and  Mm.  «•  ™g  ■» 
members  of  the  German  Lutheran  t  Lurch  Mr.  SUnmr  n a 
served  as  school  director,  Trustco  and  as  Commlisiouer  oi 

"nVTLLTAM  WINTERHOFF,  dealer  in  general  '"•"PjJ 
disc.  Ix-gan  trade  December  10.  1883..  He 
Township  February  7.  1830.  was  raised  in  Cook  Cou M  on 
a  farm,  and  followed  agricultural  pursue  until  h«em*g"d 
|0  the  mercantile  business.  In  1882  he  .named  Mm  Minn .o 
Qvttschalk.  a  unlive  of  Bloom  Township,  the)  are  mcu 
of  the  Herman  Lutheran  Church.  «.„jt^  nmi 

HKXKV  ZIMMER,  dealer  in  gener.il 
Postmaster,  came  In  Chicago  in  1848.  where  '^"^^din 
three  years.    He  moved  to  Bine  Island  in  18-.1  and  jhrked  . 
a  Hon  until  1*51.    April  I.  IBM.  he  opened  ^F™*1  °,r^. 
Homewood,  and   Inking  charge  of  the  pos U»fflce  W£ 
November  10,  1832.  he  wa^  born  in  Hc.se- D«r  r.  >  »  .  ^ 
mnny.nnd  in  1817  he  came  with  h.s  parents  b i  thcl  M  i 
States,  who  lived  a  venr  in  Buffalo.  N.  )  ..  "•"«  "  "S    nR  ot 
Chicago.    In  18.17  Mr.  Zimmer  marred  Ml«  Ju*«  * W 
Bame  place.    They  have  seven  children-F- I.m itelh.  Mary  J.. 
Henrietta  n.-nrv  V..  Ida  J..Jota  Vv.  and  i^'lIonSrtlS 
members  of  the  Kvam-elical  Lutheran  OhOteh  o  ^  "''"i^ 
lie  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Fcice,  Town  Clerk  tou 
Collector  of  Taxes. 
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This  township  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  is  bouuded  ou  the  north  bv 
the  towns  of  Harrington  and  Palatine,  on  the  south  by 
Bloomingdalo  Da  Page  Co.,  on  the  oast  bv  Klk  Grove, 
and  on  the  west  by  Hanover.  The  name  is  taken  from 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  a  principality  of  Uermauv,  inclosed 
by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Hes-se-Nassan,"  Hanover 
and  Westphalia,  exclusive  of  some  detached  lordships. 
As  would  naturally  be  inferred,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  Sihuumburg  are  mostly  Germans,  who  years  ago 
settled  here,  and  with  that  industry  and  thrift  so 
characteristic  of  this  ]<cople  have  made  the  township 
one  among  the  most  productive  agricultural  districts 
in  the  county.  According  to  theeciigns  of  1870,  it 
had  19,416  acres  of  improved  land,  while  the  total 
vuluo  of  farms  and  farming  implements  in  the  town- 
ship was  returned  at  1813.441.  In  the  saino  vear  tho 
value  of  live  stock  was  *  121  ,$40,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn  raised  in  tho  township  was  31,785. 
The  total  value  of  all  farm  products  for  the  same  year 
was  1 180,500. 

The  first  settler  in   this  locality  was  Trumbull 
Kent,  who,  in  1835,  came  from  Oswego  County.  N.  Y., 
and  located  near  where  would  now  be  Highland  Grove, 
in  the  town  of  1'alatiue.    As  this  was  before  the  land 
hereabouts  was  surveyed  or  put  into  the  market,  he 
took  a  claim  on  what  is, now  Section  29,  in  P.ila- 
tin",  and.  a  few  weeks  later,  entered  another  on  Sec- 
tion 8,  for  his  daughter,  Almeda  Kent,  in  the  present 
town  of  Schaumburg.    In  the  same  year  there  cumo 
to  Palatine,  front  the  State  of  Mew  Hampshire,  the 
Bailey  family.    Amos,  the  father,  and  Bancroft,  the 
sou,  then  a  boy  in  his  teens,  located  on  Section  20. 
Here  the  elder  Bailey  lived  until  his  death,  in  April, 
18G3,  at  the  a^c  of  seventy-nine.    Four  years  after 
their  arrival,  viz  ,  ou  the  3d  of  .March.  183'J,  Bancroft 
Bailey  was  united  in  marriage  with  Almeda  Kent,  tho 
daughter  of  Trumbull   Kent,  already   ment  ioned ; 
which  wedding  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  tho  first  in 
that  section     .Mr.  Bailey  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
Chicago.    The  first  death  in  the  settlement,  was  t  hat 
of  William  Chowker,  a  man  in  tho  employ  of  Mr. 
Ford,  and  occurred  in  tho  fall  of  1835.    He  was 
buried  oti  a  little  rising  piece  of  ground  situate!  nn 
Section  27,  and  on  the  bunks  of  Salt  Creek.  His 
was  the  first  grave  in  what  was  afterward  used  as  the 
neighborhood  burying-gioitnd  for  many  yearn.  Will- 
iam II.  Dunton  came  to  Schaumburg  in  1830,  but 
years  later  removed  into  Will   County.  Another 
among  the  early  settlers  here  was  Horace  P.  Williams, 
who  came  to  Illinois  in  1838,  and  three  years  later 
Incited  in  Schaumburg.    Mr.  Williams,  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival  here,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Ohio,  bringing  with  him  a  flock  of  sheep  which  ho 
had  purchased  in  that  State,  and  which,  it  is  claimed, 
were  tho  first  of  these  animals  brought  into  the  town- 
ship.    Ho  then  located  lands  on  Section  14.  and 
began  improving  them  ;  he  soon  had  one  ot  the  finest 
farms  in  tho  county.    Mr.  Williams  lived  on  his  place 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1881,  at  the  ripo 


age  of  smy-cight  years.  Ho  left  a  landed  estate 
of  720  acres,  valued  at  *GO,000.  Ho  was  a  public- 
spirited  man,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North- 
western  University,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  William  Friese,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  this  township,  came  to  Cook  County  and  located 
here  in  1847.  Ho  married,  in  1852,  Miss  Caroline 
Vbtte,  the  daughter  of  I>mis  V'ettc,  also  an  old  settler 
of  Schaumburg.  Mr.  Friese  has  been  a  verv  success- 
ful farmer,  owning  now  u  line  farm  of  nearly  800 
acres.  He  has  also  been  honored  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, who  in  1874  chose  him  to  represent  them 
from  tho  Seventh  District  in  tho  Illinois  Legislature, 
a  position  he  tilled  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituency.  John  Tasse, 
also  an  old  resident  of  Schaumburg,  eamo  here  in 
1848,  and  located  on  the  farm  where  ho  now  lives. 
He  has  been  Sii|>i  rvisor  of  the  township  for  the  past 
six  years,  and  is  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace— an  ollkfl 
to  which  he  has  been  elected  for  ten  consecutive  years. 
Among  tho  many  prominent  landholders  in  Schaum- 
burg, and  who  are  also  to  bo  counted  among  its 
old  settlers  and  most  substantial  citizens,  are:  F. 
Hiiizie.  C.  Lawrence,  II.  Vet  to,  C.  Rolling,  C.  I-ei.se- 
burg.  H.  Mover,  II.  Bcdeckcr,  C.  Kiesterficld,  Fred. 
Thics,  W.  Whitthagcr,  and  F.  Hunibrecht. 

The  population  of  the  township  in  1850  was  4S9; 
in  lS'.O,  OSI ;  and  in  1880,  054. 

Schuumbiirg  Centre  is  the  post  hamlet,  and  contains 
a  store  and  blacksmith  shop.  There  are  fivo  public 
and  two  private  schools:  also  two  Lutheran  and  one 
Methodist  Church  in  t  he  township.  The  first  Lutheran 
ChOrch  wa<  organized  in  1847,  with  Bev.  F.  Hoffman 
a<  the  pastor;  "the  second  Lutheran  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1803,  and  the  Methodist  in  1875'  There  are 
two  stores  and  four  cheese  factories  in  the  township. 
The  first  cheese  factory  was  established  in  1873,  since 
which  time  dairying  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  town. 

The  township  of  Schaumburg  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  before  which  time  it  formed  a  part  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  Salt  Creek  Precinct. 
Tho  first  town  meeting  was  held  April  2  of  that  year, 
and  the  following  were  the  officers  chosen:  William 
Schutcn,  K.  Pendleton  and  II.  Pfingrston,  Commis- 
sioners of  Highways;  Lyman  Johnston  and  Henry 
Sclierding,  Justices;  and  Richard  Cook  and  M. 
Uohle,  Coustablcs. 

SCHAIMUIRO  BIOGRAPfllrAL  SKETCHES. 

JOHX  FASSE.  fanner.  P.  O.  SehiuimburR  Centre,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1821).  son  of  Fred  and  Dorollty  Faf.=c.  He  came 
to  Cook  County  in  .tune,  1818,  nnd  located  in  ESebaumbnrf 
Township,  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  which  eon- 
tnins  380  nen-*.  He  wns  married  in  1851  to  Miss  Chariot  t 
Kehe,  daughter  of  Fred  nnd  Churlott  Kehe.  They  have  three 
children— Henry.  Sophia  and  Paulina  He  is  Supervisor  of 
Schaumburg  Township,  w  hich  office  he  litis  held  for  six  years, 
nnd  f»r  eleven  yea's  ho  has  t>ren  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Schmimbnrir  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  His 
family  arc  all  members  of  tho  Lutheran  Reformed  Church. 
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WILLIAM  FRKISF,  farmer,  P.  0.  RclMUUnlmrg,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1828.  son  of  Inmis  and  Sophia  Krt-b*.  He  came 
toUook  County  in  1847,  located  in  HamoerTowti.-,hip,  and  for 
live  years  was  engaged  in  working  by  thu  luontli.  In  IX'ri  liu 
commenced  fanning  fur  himself,  which  pursuit  he  has  linn 
followed.  After  living  in  Hanover  for  six  year*  he  remove] 
to  Si  hauinburg  Township  and  pun-hast-d  the  farm  when-  he 
now  reside*.  Mr.  Rretse  hu>  Wa  very  successful,  ami  lias 
acquired  a  large  landed  estate,  »  hii  h  contains  almiit  HOO  acres, 
|Hirt  of  which  he  has  divided  line  Hi);  his  children,  lie  was 
married  in  lH."i:>  to  Mk>  ("aniline  Velte,  daughter  of  Louis  and 
llami'ili  Vcllc     They  have  two  children — William   II.  and 

Herman.  They  are  mentors  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mr. 
(•Vise,  is  Commissioner  of  Hi u-h ways  ami  M-hool  director.  In 
1!s?4  he  was  cleeU-d  representative  fn-m  the  Seventh  District 
in  Hie  Illinois  legislature.  His  father  came  to  Cook  ('oiinty 
in  1051,  ami  MMH  in  (he  towns  of  Hanover  mid  Schauinlnirg 
until  his  death,  in  W.l,  at  the  age  of  eighty-live.  Mrs. 
Ptaist'i  parents  came  in  1H-I.1  ami  located  m  Schaumburg 
Township,  where  they  now  reside  at  the  iidvuuced  ages  of 
seventy-four  and  eight J-two. 


MRS.  LAV IX A  T.  WILLIAMS,  P.  O.  Palatine,  wu<  born 
in  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  in  lwl«,  daughter  of  Jonah  and  Sal- 
lie  Thomas.  She  was  married  in  June,  18-13,  to  Horace  P. 
Williams.  They  were  married  in  Vermont  but  came  at  once 
to  Conk  County,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Schaumlmrg  Town- 
ship when'  Mrs.  Williams  now  resides.  Mr.  Williams  hud 
been  a  resident  ot  Schaumburg  Township  for  nlwut  three 
years  prior  to  his  marriage.  He  came  to  Illinois  in  1S18,  and 
spent  two  years  in  l-akc  County,  when  he  returned  Kasl  on  a 
visit,  and  on  his  return  he  stopped  in  Ohio  ami  bought  a  flock 
of  sheep,  which  he  drove  through  (o  Schauuihurg  Township, 
Cook  Count v,  the  first  (lock  of  sheep  brought  into  the  town- 
ship, lie  then  made  the  location  of  his  laud,  and  i-oinim  iici'd 
improvement!!,  living  ben' until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1881,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  died  in  Kansas  while 
tcm[Ktrarily  arisen  I  from  home.  Mr.  Williams  proved  a  very 
suitcssful  farmer  and  business  man.  accumulating  a  large 
property.  His  homestead  contains  720  acres;  hiscstutcat  Ins 
death  was  valued  at  >iiU.tKX).  Mrs.  Williams  has  three  chil- 
dren—Flora  I.,  Owen  C.  and  Ida  B.  Mr.  Williums  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Northwestern  University. 


HISTORY  OF  NORTHFIELD. 


Tins  town  is  ([tutted  in  the  northern  part  of  Cook 
County,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  hv  I*ikc  County, 
on  the  oast  by  New  Trier  Township,  on  tho  south  by 
Kilos  Township  and  on  the  west  by  Wheeling.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  tin  agricultural  town,  and  contains 
thirty-four  and  a  half  sections  <if  laud.  The  Despluiucs 
River  runs  dung  the  south  half  of  the  western  boun- 
dary ami  the  North  Brtnoh  of  the  Chicago  River  drains 
the  eastern  central  portion. 

It  is  not.  easy  state  who  was  the  (ir-d.  settlor  in 
Northflold,  Some  writers  say  il  was  John  K.  Clark, 
in  is:»4,  hut  while  there  doubtless  wore  settlers  in  this 
town  as  early  as  that  year,  John  K.Clark  moved  up 
(o  -Sorthlteld  from  his  first  claim  in  Jefferson,  in  1K30. 
There  appears  to  l,c  mxpiestion  that  Thomas  Allison 
who  arrived  in  Chicago  i„  1X32.  settled  in  Northflold, 
on  Section  14.  in  the  spring  <.f  1837.  He  brought 
with  him  Ins  wife  and  four  sons— Thomas.  John 
(Jeorgc  and  \\  illiam.  John  Stn  ker  was  also  a  settler 
in  is;!.,,  selecting  for  his  future  home  tho  south  half 
of  section  7.  It  appears  that  his  success  in  seeurin-r 
the  wife  of  his  choice  depended  on  the  happy  selection 
of  a  home,  for  having  fixed  ujmiu  this  location  f<ir  him- 
self he  brought  his  intended  wife  to  see  it  for  herself, 
and.  Che.  having  given  her  consent  lo  making  the  phu-o 
their  home,  th  v  Uih  walked  hack  to  Chicago  twenty, 
two  miles  distant,  to  |w  married.  The  children  of  this 
couple  are  well-known  in  the  northern  part  .if  the 
'•",'i"v.7;r  ,"'"J-o-  <-'l'rUtiau.  Daniel  and  Jacob, 

ii  ls.so  the  following jiersons  located  in  the  township: 
Daidenus  Bishop,  John  and  Benjamin  Toops.  on  Sec- 
tion go .  m  the  neighborhood  of  John  Hoffman's  store 
About  the  same  time  also.  William  l|.  Davis,  William 
ate  Luke  Steeh,  Edwin  Clark.  W  illiam  Lester,  Kd- 
•    ,  T ,Ul',,'k'  iV"  °1,m*cr  an'1  ,h"  t«o  (Jage  brothers 

^    IranJ r  1,1  IH:)T  J"<T''  Adams, 

in  .«  uoruhlj  disi  hargesl  Sergeant  from  the regular  arm v 
who  had  served  at  Fort  Dearborn,  settled  on  the  3 


half  of  Section  20.  where  he  lived  for  many  years.  In 
the  same  year  .Mr.  Till  lev  settled  on  the  northeast  quartet 
of  Section  11,  near  theSookcy,  Charles  Anderson  near 
the  center  of  Section  20,  Ashel  Baker  on  Section  30, 
.Milo  Wiu<  hell  on  the  south  half  of  Section  IS,  and 
Mr.  Esher  on  Section  13,  where  was  born  the  present 
Bishop  Ksher,  of  Chicago,  of  Hie  Fvalo/elische  (ietneitl- 
sehaft.  Itichard  Deat  love  pre-ctu|ited  parts  of  Sec- 
tions :ll  and  32.  where  bis  sou  William  still  lives.  Dr. 
John  and  Levi  Keniiicott  settled  on  the  south  half  of 
Section  20,  and  established  an  extensive  nursery,  the 
only  one  for  some  years  in  northern  Illinois.  Dr. 
Keiuiioolt  was  the  first  practicing  physician  in  Hits 
part,  of  the  county,  and  made  many  a  hard  trip  across 
the  prairie  to  tho  bedside  of  the  pioneers.  In  1838 
Silas  W.  Sherman  and  Joel  s.  Sherman,  his  son,  who 

had  come  to  Chicago  in  1833, settled  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  Section  10.  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
Shermer  Station.  During  the  same  year  John  llussel 
located  on  Section  14.  and  two  Frenchmen  named 
Bernhard  and  Lavellc  settled  on  the  east  half  of  Sec- 
tion 20,  as  did  also  Abel  Green  and  William  Moody. 
Moses  Dutton  selected  the  prairie  on  what  is  now  the 

well-known  ftugens  farm. 

In  183H.  niraIll,  William  and  Orestin  Shepl.enl  set- 
tled near  Shermer  Station.  John  Bach  on  Section  -I. 
Captain  Studlcv  on  Section  1».  and  Thomas  Mood v on 
Section  28.  In'l840.H.  II.  Hendricks,  William  Steele 
and  Ezra  Xealley  oatne  into  the  township,  the  former 
selecting  Section  553.  the  latter  Section  20.  Dunn}: 

*ai  re  ii  Messi  -  Gutsl  t.  Wessling  and  Hofcrl  ■  d- 

tldl  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

From  this  time  settlers  came  to  Norlhtield  in  snrh 
numlwrs  that  it  would  he  Uith  tedious  and  unprottt- 
abh  (o  attempt  anv  com]»lete  account  of  their  names 
and  homes  selected:  It  has  ei^ht  public  schools.  Tho 
first  teacher  in  Northtield  was  Miss  Julia  Crete,  who 
.taught  in  a  cooper  shop  on  Mr.  Heusley's  laud,  and 
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n-ccivcd  the  munificent  salary  of  fl.50  per  week. 
This  was  in  IKJo.  A  li »ir  gehool-lioiisc  was  erected  in 
1*43.  on  Mr.  Hutching  land,  in  which,  Asa  \V. 
Button,  usually  known  as  Elder  Ittittou.  was  the  first 
teacher. 

There  are  fimr  churches  in  this  tuwn.  and  fi>ur  |KKt- 
otliccs — West  Northfield  |»i.s| -office.  <m  Section  : 
Shoruicr  Station,  on  Section  10:  Oak  Glen,  on  Section 
:i">.  and  North  Nurthfteki  pofit-offiee  on  Section  6. 
Postal  facilities  are  therefore  ample,  there  Iwin^  one 
|>ost-otlice  in  each  quarter  of  the  township.  Kailroad 
facilities  are  likewise  nillicicut.  the  Chicago.  Milwau- 
kee ci  St.  Paul  railroad  rniuiiug  nearly  north  and 
south  through  the  central  portion  of  the  town.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  census  of  itfgo  there  were  inhabitants 

in  the  township,  the  iMjpulatioii  k'injr  now  soiiiethiuo 
over  *,000. 


SllRTnllELO  illiXiUAJ-UH  SL  MiL-TCHES. 


GF.ORG  K  ALLISON,  farmer.  P.  O.  Wheeling,  was  born  in 
England  in  1889,  son  of  Thomas  ami  Mary  Allison,  who  came 
to  America  in  1*83.  locating  in  Chicago.  After  a  short  tune 
they  purchased  a  farm  three  miles  from  the  cit v.  where  thev 
remained  until  1st  I.  when  thev  removed  to  Northfield  and  net* 
tleil  on  a  farm,  where  his  father  refilled  until  his  death,  in 
1*80,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Ilii  mother  died  in  187*.  at 
the  age  of  eight  v-fojir.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  M  brought 
up  on  his  father'-  farm ;  on  attaining  his  majority  he  purchased 
toe  farm  on  which  he  now  restdoa,  containing  100  acres.  He 
wu<  married  in  1877  te  Miss  Adda  Sludley,  daughter  of  Uavis 
and  Mary  Studh-v,  born  in  Northlield  in  1S44.  Thev  are 
immUrs  of  tin'  Metlesii-t  Rpi-copn  I  Church.  He  has  been 
Commissioner  of  Northtielit  for  two  terms. 

JoHN  ALLISON,  farmer,  P.  <>.  Wheeling,  IH born  in 
England  in  I*'.'.,  s.m  ..f  Tboinas  and  Mary  Allium.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  parents,  in  1839,  who.  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  purchased  a  farm  near  <  lyhourii  Place 
where  they  resided  aland  two  years,  then  removed  to  North- 
Held.  Mr.  Alison  has  made  farming  his  life  work;  he  now 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  where  his  father  located  in  1*34. 
and  is  tho  oldest  settler  in  Xorthtield  now  living*  He  holds 
»  silver  medal  and  badge  awarde.l  him  in  1881, at  the  old  set- 
tiers' picnic.  Hi)  Mhrr  built  the  first  bridge  across  Hie  Des- 
plaines  River,  in  1884-38,  at  his  own  expense.  Mr.  Allison 
was  married  in  1870  to  Mis-  Annie  Johnson,  daughter  of  John 
Johnson ;  (Iv  y  had  four  children ;  three  are  now  living- 
Thomas  II.,  George  It.  and  John.  Mrs.  Allison  died  in  I8S2. 
He  he*  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  six  vents. 

WILLI  A  M  BR  1  Ki  i<  I  KM  A  N  S,  storekeeper,  Kast  Northflcld. 
was  born  in  Hanover,  (iermany.  in  tin-  year  ISM,  and  came  to 
the  I'mlcd  States  in  18«7.  He  worked  first  one  year  on  a  farm 
at  Half  Day,  and  thence  he  wenl  to  Wheeling,  where  be  worked 
for  six  years  teaming,  prineipallv  for  Parol  let  t  Urns.,  brewers 
of  that  place,  lb-  removed  to  Sdermer,  Northfield  Township, 
in  1*76,  anil  started  a  dry  goods  ami  grocery  store  and  saloon, 
in  which  business  be  h*.  been  engaged  ever  rime,  lie  is  a 
liiemU-r  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  married  in  1873  to 
Emma  Weber,  of  Wheeling,  bv  whom  he  has  one  son. 

M.  C.  CONRAD,  storekeeper,  Kast  Northlield,  was  Imrn  in 
Paris.  Fra   in  IH4t».  but  his  father.  Mathias  Conrad,  immi- 
grated to  the  foiled  States  when  young  Conrad  wes  one  year 
and  ■  half  old,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Niles  Township.  Mr. 
Conrad  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Niles  Centre  and  (ine-s  Point  schools.  He  also  attended 
a  school  in  Chicago.  He  then  clerked  for  three  years  in  a 
gr.»  erv  -t.  t.  .ii  <  -i  i  ,ig.  .nil  th.-  tio  -  aft  r  whii  h  he  started 
in  business  at  Niles  Centre,  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Rose. 
At  I  he  end  of  three  years  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr. 
Conrad  curried  on  the  business  alone  for  three  and  a  half 
vears.  after  which  he  went  to  Chicago  ami  engaged  in  the  same 
husiiie-s  for  one  year.  Removing  to  Shermer.  he  has  carried 
on  a  general  store  and  saloon  then'  ever  since.  In  1SK3  he 
built  a  new  store,  into  which  he  removed.  He.  is  also  owner  of 
the  cheese  factory  at  Shermer.  He  married  Frances  Weminer, 
of  Niles.  bv  whnin  he  has  three  sons.  Mr.  Conrad  has  held  a 
numlsT  of  offices.  He  was  Town  Clerk  of  Niles  for  two 
years,  school  director  for  one  year,  and  Postmaster  of  Niles 
Cent  re  for  six  years. 


GF.ORG  K  DKARLOYK,  fanner,  P.  0.  West  Northlield. 
was  U>rn  near  Harrogate.  Yorkshire,  Kngland,  in  1824.  from 
which  place,  accompanied  bv  his  father,  mother,  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  14396, 
and  settled  in  N'orthfleld  Township.  In  1M72  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Ann  llwyer,  of  Newport,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  They 
have  three  children— George  Matter-on,  Richard  Thomas  and 
Hannah  Mabel.  Two  of  his  brothers,  William  and  Richard, 
ami  his  sister  Hannah,  are  still  living.  Mr.  Dearlnve  has,  by 
honest  Industry  and  |iorseveranee,  accumulated  considerable 
property,  owning,  in  ooiii|uiny  with  his  brother  Richard,  3(10 
acres  in  Xorthfleld,  in  addition  to  which  they  have  five  acres 
of  land  in  South  Chicago  ami  thirty  acres  near  IVowmaiiville, 
in  the  township  of  Jefferson,  besides  property  in  Chicago. 

FREDERICK  V.  FRENCH,  real  estate  agent  ami  farmer, 
P.  (i.  Kast  Northlield.  was  barn  at  Fall  River,  Mass.  He 
received  a  g<<*l  education  in  the  common  iitid  high  schools  of 
that  city,  after  which  he  took  a  course  in  a  good  business  col- 
lege, fie  came  to  Chicago  in  1803,  an  J  obtained  a  position  in 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Davis,  Saw \«  r  \  Co. ,  with 
which  fiitn  he  stayed  until  its  dissolution  two  years  later. 
The  next  two  years'he  spent  with  the  firm  of  liowen  Hros.. 
after  which  for  five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  steam  elevator 
business.  Returning  to  liowen  Bros,  he  remained  with  them 
until  1*75.  During  this  time  he  transacted  important  real 
estate  business  |„>th  for  himself  and  liowen  llm,  In  1*7.1  he 
bought  oiit  the  ohl  established  firm  id  -I.  I>.  Shay  &  Co.,  and 
in  company  with  his  son  carried  on  the  business  under  the 
name  of  Shav.  French  &  Co.,  until  IS77.  He  was  one  or  the 
founders  of  Highland  Park  as  a  place  for  suburban  residence*, 
building  one  of  the  finest  mansions  there,  in  which  he  resided 
for  seven  years;  but  his  business  interests  reipiiring  his  pres- 
rnee  on  hi-  large  farm  in  Northlield,  he  sold  this  to  his  half- 
brother.  General  Flint,  of  the  l  ulled  Slate-  Army,  who  still 
resides  then-.  His  farm  in  Northfield,  which  he  purchased  in 
I"",  is  handsomely  located,  and  is  calif  d  -  Highland  Farm." 
It  i-  situated  on  very  high  land,  and  protected  on  all  sides  by- 
heavy  timber.  Yery  large  barns  were  erected  last  year,  at  ah 
ex|«'lise  of  over  ftao.000,  and  will  accommodate  alsmt  'iW  head 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Mr.  French  pays  great  attention  to 
dairying,  and  (hips  large  quantities  of  milk  to  Chicago.  He 
was  married  in  l>*»>tJ  to  Agnes  P  Wood,  of  Taunton,  Mass. 
They  have  four  sons  living.  Mr.  French  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Highland  Park. 

JOIIN  W.  HOFFMANN,  of  Oak  tilen,  was  born  at  a  place 
about  five  miles  n  ortheast  of  t  oblcntz  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
in  1*37.  He  came  to  America  in  1843,  and  settled  at  Niles. 
Cook  County.  Was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Kngcls,  of  Mcllenry 
County,  and  has  eleven  children.  His  oldest  -on,  F.  N.,  j. 
Postmaster  at  the  present  lime.  The  second  son.  J.  A  .  is  sta- 
tion agent  at  Morton,  and  telegraph  operator-,  and  the  fourth 
.son,  Kdward,  is  telegraph  operator  in  Wadsworth,  all  on  the 
St.  Paul  railroad.  In  1*48  Mr.  Hoffmann  went  lo  Muskegon. 
Mich.,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years.  In 
IK 13.  during  the  gold  excitement,  went  to  California  by  the 
overland  route,  returning  bv  way  of  Panama  in  1*57.  On  his 
return  he  built  a  store  in  Niles,"  but  in  1807  moved  to  North- 
field,  w  hen;  he  put  up  a  large  building  and  carried  on  a  store 
and  saloon.  Mr.  Hoffmann  has  been  permanently  identified 
with  public  affairs,  and  has  held  many  official  positions. 
He  was  for  four  years  Supervisor,  and  two  years  Collector,  of 
the  township  of  Niles.  Has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
N'orthfleld  fifteen  years,  and  notary  public  for  ten  years:  has 
also  been  secretary  of  the  Northfield  Mutual  I nsuriince  Com- 
pany for  nine  years,  and  Postmaster  for  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  is  a  member  of  the  Ron. an  Catholic  Church. 

GF.i'RGK  KN'OCHEXMl'SS,  storckcc|H'r.  Kast  N'orthfleld. 
was  born  in  Prussia  in  1Kb,  and  came  to  the  I'nited  States  in 
October,  18,111.  He  followed  the  tailoring  business  in  Chicago 
till  I  sua,  when  he  joined  Company  C.  83d  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  remained  in  the  army  until  mustered  out  in 
June.  188.J.  He  saw  milch  hard  fighting,  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg,  and  taken  prisoner,  being  licld  as  such  at  Hell 
Island  for  six  months,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Ser- 
geant for  gallantry  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  He 
served  inthe  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  campaign,  and  the  Georgia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  campaigns.  His  regiment  saw  hard 
service  in  the  battles  of  Chiniceilorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mission 
Ridge,  Resaca,  Pallas,  Pine  Hill,  Lost  and  keliesaw  Moun- 
tains, Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  the  actions 
near  A  very  shorn  and  Benton  ville.  After  the  war  he  took  up 
the  needle  again  and  followed  tailoring  until  18<i!>,  when 
he  opened  a  grocery  store  in  Northfield.  Returning,  in  1871, 
to  Chicago,  he  kept  a  grocery  there  till  1883,  when  he  came 
again  to  Shermer,  Northfield  Township,  and  started  a  gro- 
cery and  saloon,  in  which  business  he  still  remains.    He  is  a 
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member  ot  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  married  to  Kmmelino 
K, of  1'russia.  by  whom  he  has  two  KM  and  eight  daugh- 
toll,  tlM»«  of  whom  are  murried.  .  u 

J  S  SUKHMAN,  farmer,  I'.  O.  Shermcr,  is  one  of  the  old 
residents  of  Cook  County.  He  came  to  Chicago  m  1*U 
Was  born  at  New  Town.  Conn.,  in  WW,  and  is  a  nephew  of 
tta  founder  of  the  Sherman  llou*.  In  company  with  In* 
»  her  ",  brother  he  went  to  NorthOeld.  in  Uf ».  where  they 
bouirht  of  the  government  about  I.WH)  acres  of  land,  a  part  of 
which  Mr  Sherman  still  owns  and  f.mns.  The  f  UN  year  ho 
DMrinflllta  Harriet  K.  BoUlord.  of  Connecticut,   tie  and 
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Ml  father  built  the  first  school-house  in  the  township,  and  he 
ha<  alvuvs  b.cn  prominently  identified  with  educauonal  iind 
oih  r  mutters  of  public  (Merest.  11c  hat  live  children,  three 
boy*  and  two  nir.s.  line  son.  Cynn  H..  was  in  the  army, 
being  enrolled  in  1^04  and  mustered  out  in  18G5,  Another 
son,  CI  a  i.  nee,  ha-  distinguished  himself  as  a  mechanic,  ccn- 
stnteting.  during  his  leisure  houri  w  hile  station  ag  nt  at  Slit  r- 
nicr,  ■  perfect  working  model  of  a  locomotive,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  i<  now  on  exhibition 
„t  a  museum  in  Milwaukee.  Mr.  She.man  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  also  of  the  Calumet  Club. 
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This  town  lies  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kane  County  ami  Har- 
rington Township  in  Cook"  County,  on  the  east  by 
Schaumburg,  on  the  south  by  Wayne  Township  in  Dii 
Page  County,  and  on  I  he  west  by  Kane  County.  It 
comprises  afl  of  fractional  Township  41,  Range  (least. 
Telegraphically  fcbil  town  is  rolling  prairie,  with  a 
general  slope  toward  the  west.    The  only  stream  of 
water  worthy  of  mention  is  the  East  Branch  of  Poplar 
Creek,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Harrington,  and  after  flowing  south  through  Sections 
1  and  12  of  Hanover,  turns  westerly  and  flows  into 
the  Fox  River  south  of  Elgin.    The  highest  point  of 
land  in  this  township  is  about  fifty  feet  above  die  Fox 
Rivor.   Originally  there  were  about  twelve  sections  of 
titular  in  the  town,  in  a  belt  about  two  miles  wide, 
which,  commencing  near  the  middle  of  the  southern 
line,  extended  northward  and  then  northwestward 
until  it  reached  the  Fox  River.    The  largest  trees  in 
this  grove  were,  when  white  men  first  settled  here,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.    Most  of  the  timlier  now  con- 
aists  of  second  growth,  and  the  largest  of  the  trees 
scarcely  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
area  has  been  diniinishe  l  about  one  tilth.    The  name 
of  this  grove  was  originally  Independence  Grove,  but 
later  it  became  known  as  Hoosicr  Grove,  on  account 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  township  having  come  from 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  or  near  the  edge  of  the  timber. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  portion  is  heavv  clay,  and 
that  of  the  open  prairie  black  loam  upon  a  clay  sub- 
soil ;  an  indication,  probably,  that  had  there  been  no 
tiiul>er.  the  soil  of  what  is  now  timbered  land  would 
have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  prairie,  black  loam, 
which  varies  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet. 

The  earliest  settlors  were,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
Indiana.  Among  them  were  John  and  George  Ham- 
mer, who  settled  with  their  families  on  Section  23.  in 
ISM,  and  Abraham  Lcathermau,  who  settled  on  Section 
28.  A.  O.  Gifford  settled  in  18:55  on  Section  30 ;  Guy 
Adams  on  Section  31.  Samuel  N.  Campbell  on  Section 
17.  and  Daniel  Guptail  on  Section  20,  Mr.  Merrvfield 
in  183(3  on  Section  33.  Hvrcm  Smith  in  1830  on  Section 
20,  and  John  Guptail  in  1837  on  Section  29.  Pre- 
vious to  1840  the  following  also  settled  in  Hanover: 
Benjamin  Hurritton  Section  10,  Luther  Herriek  and 
John  Hill  on  Sectiou  20,  Joseph  Oatmau  on  Sectiou 


15.  and  Mr.  Primrose  on  Section  34.  After  these  came 
|)  S.  Hammond  in  1810  on  Section  28,  Woodworth 
Butterfield  on  Section  35,  John  Hubbard  on  Section 
')  Edwin  Rartlctt  on  Sectiou  36.  Samuel  Gould  on 
Section  14:  David  C.  White  in  184i  on  Section  26, 
Lyman  Williamson  Section  14,  Jarvis  Smith  on  Sec- 
lion  20.  John  Jenno  and  John  F.  Cook  on  Section  30, 
David  Sharp  in  1843  on  Section  26,  David  Longley  U 
1S44  on  Section  10.  Joseph  Hollowell  on  Section  9, 
Nathaniel  Ballard  on  Sectiou  31,  Andrew  Spitzer  ui 
1845  on  Section  35,  John  Bower  on  Section  3,  Mr. 
Hosccrans  on  Section  5,  F.  Pendleton  on  Section  27, 
Benjamin  Morgan  on  Section  14.  At  the  first  election 
helt)7April  2,  1850,  there  were  eighty-five  votes  cast, 
indicating  a  population  of  from  350  to  400  flic 
election  was  held  at  Lcathernian's  tavern  which  stood 

1 1 v  I  hiu  and  Elgin  roa  I  where  now  stands  the 

house  of  Peter  Sharp  on  Section  28.   This  tavern  was 
a  log  house,  and  was  frequently  full  of  people,  who 
could  find  no  other  place  to  remain  through  the  night 
It  thus  served  the  traveler  from  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tow  n  to  alwut  1852.    A  second  tavern  was 
erected  in  1*48  bv  D-  S.  Hammond  about  one  mile 
east  of  Leathorman's  tavern,  and  likewise  on  the  Uu- 
oaso  and  Elgin  road  which  passes  through  Ontarioville. 
Hammond's  tavern  was  burned  down  in  18jL  the  hie 
having  been  kindled  us  is  believed  by  an  incendiary. 
Young's  tavern  stood  east  of  the  present  location  ot 
Bartlett  on  Section  35.    The  first  school-house  in  lluu- 
ov  cr  stood  on  Sect  ion  20,  near  John  1 1  ill's  house.    1  ho 
first  chnrch-bnilding  was  erected  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  town  bv  the  German  Lutherans.    A  Bap- 
tist church  was  erected  in  1854  on  the  Chicago  and 
Elgin  road  near  David  C.  White's  house.  Itremained 
here  until  1874  when  it  was  moved  into  the  Grove  MM 
converted  into  a  dwelling.    In  this  part  of  the  country 
previous  to  1854  farmers  depended  mamly  on  agri- 
culture for  the  support  of  their  families  and  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  their  wealth,  but  in  that  year  a  departure 
rrom  accustomed  methods  was  made,  bv  Phmcas  n. 
Smith,  who  commenced  shipping  milk  to  Chicajo 
drawing  it  from  Hanover  to  Elgin  with  an  ox  team- 
Since  then  the  cultivation  of  crops  of  cereals  has  grad- 
ually diminished  while  the  attention  given  to  dairying 
has "  gradually  increased.    After  about  ten  years  devo- 
tion to  the  selling  of  milk  another  change  was  niado  ui 
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t!io  establishment  of  a  cheese  factory  in  1865,  bv  C. 
\V.  Gould  and  1.  H  Watuer.  After  this  C.  \V.  Gould 
built  si  second ;  I.  II.  Wanzer  at  ditTcn  nt  times  built 
three  other.*,  ami  Mr.  Waterman  built  themth.  ThOTO 
are  now  three  cheese  factories  in  the  town.  There  arc 
now  also  three  creameries  in  the  town,  the  proprietors 
of  which  are  C.  W.  Gould,  A.  Nolting,  and  Carr  & 
Wilbon  respectively.  Two  of  these  creamerii-  use  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator — ('.  W.  Gould,  and  Garr  & 
Willsou  ;  ('.  \V.  Gould  being  the  first  to  iutrolucc  the 
separator  into  his  creamery.  Can"  Willsou,  whose 
creamery  is  situated  at  Hartlctt,  have  introduced  a 
system  of  paying  dairymen  for  their  milk  which  is 
attracting  considerable  attention,  and  bills  fair  to  re- 
volutionize the  milk  business.  This  system  is  to  pay 
the  dairymen  for  cu  b  one  bundle  1  jiouuds  of  milk 
four  times  the  price  of  one  pound  of  butter,  the  price 
of  butter  to  bo  the  same  jis  the  average  price  for  the 
montli  on  tllO  Boon]  of  Trade  at  Elgin.  Tlie  average 
prii«  for  the  month  is  determined  by  adding  together 
the  Monday  prices  on  the  Elgin  Board,  and  dividing 
the  sum  by  the  number  of  Mondays  in  the  month. 
Fonrcents'per  pound  is  charged  for  making  the  butter. 

The  organization  of  the  town  of  Hanover  was  etfected 
April  2,  1800,  at  Abraham  Leatherman's  tavern. 
TllO  election  held  that  day  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  following  ollicers:  Supervisor,  Luther  Herriek, 
by  03  votes  ;  Clerk,  John  Hubbard,  by  85  votes  ;  Asses- 
sir,  Al«d  1).  Gilford,  by  85  votes;  Commissioners  of 
Highways,  Woodworth BnttertielJ,48  vole?,  George  E. 
Smith,  47  votes,  and  .losiah  Horn,  40  votes;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  John  Hill,  81  votes,  and  Samuel  Gould, 
43  votes;  Constables,  Samuel  S.  Hammer.  CO  votes, 
and  Lyman  Williams,  51  votes;  Collector,  Jar  vie 
Blllitll.  4?  votes;  Overseer  of  tho  Poor,  Joseph  Ottt- 
man,  39  votes.  At  this  meeting  live  resolutions  were 
passed,  four  of  them  pertaining  to  animals  running  at 
large,  ami  the  fifth  was  that  $50  be  raised  for  town 
expenses.  On  the  ITcli  of  April  the  Commissioners  of 
Highways  met  and  divided  the  town  into  twelve  road 
districts,  and  tllO  Gilford  and  Whipplo  road  was  dis- 
continued, leading  from  tho  south  boundary  liuo  of 
tlio  town  to  tho  quarter  section  hno  dividing  Section 
31  into  north  and  south  halves. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  tho  officers  elected  since 
1850: 

%TO«n>.- Edwin  Bartlett,  1851-53;  Georgo  E. 
Smith,  1*54-50  ;  D.  S.  llainmouil.  1857-01;  Eli 
Whitucv,  1802-03  ;  L).  S.  Hauimond,  !S04-n8  ;  William 
Sehweeu,  1809-73;  1.  H.  Wanzer,  1874-70;  Edwin 
Could,  1877;  Charles  F.  Schul'z.  1S78-M);  (icorgo 
Strui  kman.  1881 ;  Charles  F.  Sehultz,  18Si-s:L 

Ckrk*.— John  Hubbard,  1851-55;  Jarvis  Smith, 
1856;  Peter  Sharp.  1857;  0.  B.  Jenue,  1858-03;  II. 
P.  Hatch,  1864;  O.  15.  .Tonne.  18ii5;#Peter  Sharp, 
1800-81 ;  Sotii  Lobdell,  1882  ;  Peter  Sharp.  1883. 

George  E.  Smith,  1851 ;  David  S.  Ham- 
mond. 1853-53;  Abel  D.  Gilford,  1854-57;  David 
Longloy,  1858-09;  George  Stinekuiun,  1S70-71; 
DavTd  Longloy,  1873;  Charles  F.  Sehultz,  1874-75; 
George  Strucknian,  1870-80;  Henry  Schramm,  1881; 
George  Strucknian,  1883-83. 

Colter 'or*.— Joseph  IIollowcll,  1851;  Chester  Bab- 
coek,  1852-53;  David  Longloy,  1854-57;  Charles 
Gonld,  1858  j  George  E.  Smith,  1859-00 ;  Jay  Roundr, 
1801  ;  George  E.  Smith.  1803-03  :  David  Sharp,  1804  ; 
William  H.  rx>iizloy,  1805;  J.  Strucknian,  1800  ;  Val- 
entino Crue,  1807;*Georgo  Bnsclic.  1808;  Ceorge  E. 
Smith,  1809;  Charles  Sohultzc.  1870-71;  Honry 
Schramm,  1S:3;  11  A.  Davis,  1874;  Frank  Cook, 


1875 ;  George  StumfT,  1870-77  ;  nenrv  F.  Itunge,  1878  ; 
L.  Struckmcier,  1879;  Hci.rv  F.  Ruiige,  1*80;  L 
Struckmeier,  1881 ;  Henry  Ackman,  1883  ;  L.  Struck- 
mcier, 1883. 

VoHtmimonem  of  Ifyhtvays. — Al*l  D.  Gifford,  Wood- 
worth  Buttcrtield  and  James  M.  Howard,  1851  ;  George 
E.  Smith,  Joseph  Hollowc  11  and  Nathaniel  Bal- 
lard, IS 52  :  George  E.  Smith,  Joseph  Hollowell  aud 
Saninel  N.  Campbell,  1853;  Samuel  N.  Campbell, 
Christopher  Salar  and  Andrew  Spitzor,  1854;  Sam- 
uel \.  Campbell,  Andrew  Spitzcr  and  Daniel  Guptail, 
1855;  Daniel,  Guptill,  Samuel  Gould  and  John  Bowen, 
1850;  F.  Pendleton,  Y.'iliu'.m  Sehweeu  and  John 
Mink,  1857  ;  F.  Pendleton,  George  SkinuOr  aud 
Peter  Burritt,  185S;  »?'.  Pen  iHotoll,  Jarvis  Smith  and 
William  Sehweeu,  L;59 ;  F.  Pendleton,  William 
Sell  woe  II  and  Jarvis  Smith,  ISiV.i  ;  F.  Pendleton,  Eli 
Whitney  and  William  Walbaum,  1801  :  Guy  Adams, 
is  ;3  ;  John  Waller,  1804  :  Guy  Adams,  1863  ;  William 
Walbaum,  1800  ;  L.  Hught,  1807  ;  Georgo  White,  1808  ; 
Carl  Strucknian,  18C»;  Henry  Ackman,  18T0J  Peter 
Sharp,  1871;  D.  Oltcndorf  for  one  vcar  aud  A.  D. 
GJloul  for  two  vc.irs.  1873;  William' Walbaum,  1874  ; 
A.  D.  Gilford."  18M;  L.  Olteiidorf,  1876;  Henry 
Schuiismaii,  1S1 7  :  A.  D.  Gifford,  1878;  L.  Oltcndorf. 
1S79;  II.  P.  Sehweeu.  188(1;  Louis  Hambiuck,  1*81  ; 
Fred  Hccht,  l*s2  ;  II.  P  Sehweeu,  1883. 

O&HtUtbk*  —  Lyman  Williams  and  Chester  Babcoek. 
1851 ;  Daniel  Ix'atheriuan.  1853 :  William  Probort  and 
Nicholas  C.  Myers,  1854;  Charles  Bruekman  and 
Charles  Gould,  ls,">0 ;  Hubert  Mink.  1857;  Charles 
Gould  and  Augustus  llambruck,  1858;  I.  I/>ssender 
and  Fred  Builgo,  1  S<;o ;  Albert  P.  Woodworth  ami 
John  liosseudcr,  1861 ;  Jidin  Lessender  aud  Luther 
Lmglev.  1802;  William  Walbaum,  1803;  David  Sharp 
and  William  Beams.  1SG4  ;  William  H.  lymgley.  lsi;.r>; 
Valentino  Crue,  I860 ;  George  Busche,  1807;  George 
E.  Smith  and  Charles  Sehultz.  1809;  Henry 
Sehweeu,  187o ;  Hcurv  Selinimm  and  George  StumlT, 
1871;  P.  A.  Davis,  1874;  Ernest  Heideman,  1876; 
George  Stumit  and  Heurv  Pennvs,  1877;  L  Strmk- 
meier,  1878;  1*  Struckmeier  aud  Henry  Ackman, 
1881.  ,  _ 

Justice*  of  fht  Pcfirt.— Jarvis  Smith  and  Warren 
Woodworth.  1851 ;  Azariah  K.  Hubbai-d  and  Jnrvsi 
Smith,  1853;  Jarvis  Smith  and  Warren  Woodworth, 
1854  :  Azariah  K.  Hubbard  and  David  Lougley,  1858 
and  1802;  David  Lmglev  and  George  Struekinnn,  1665 
and  1809;  Charles  F.  "Sehultz  and  Prank  GuptiH, 
1871  ;  Georgo  Strucknian  and  Henry  Schramm,  1877; 
Henry  Schramm  and  Charles  F.  Sehultz. 

Urerneer*  of  the  Paor.—  M.  P.  Rowland,  1851  ;  Aza- 
riah K.  Hubbard,  1852-53;  Luther  Heniek,  1854-50; 
Azariah  K.  Hubbard.  1857-00  ;  W.  M.  Bevens,  1861  63. 

Sr/mnl  'Jhvtet*  — C.  W.  Gould,  1809 ;  George  Struck- 
man.  1870;  0.  B.  Jenue.  1871;  C.  W.  Gould,  three 
years,  and  Georgo  Strucknian.  two  veara,  1873;  O.  B. 
Jonno,  1874  ;  Georgo  Strucknian,  1875;  C.  W.  Gould, 
1870;  0.  B.  Jonno,  three  years,  and  L.  Gould,  two 
years,  1877;  George  Strucknian,  1878:  L.  J.  Gould, 
1S79;  0.  B.  Jonno,  1880;  II.  P.  Schween,  thrco  years, 
and  L.  Oltcndorf.  onoycar,  1881;  Fred  Hocht,  1882; 
Soth  Lobdell,  1883. 


BARTLETT. 

Bartlett  is  located  on  tho  northeast  quarter,  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  Seel  ion  34.  Tho  plat  was  made 
in  1873  by  Luther  Bartlett  and  the  railroad  eompauy. 
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Hurtlett  bad  here  forty  acres  of  land,  end  &*t 
railroad  company  an  undivided  half  of  lliu  land 
attention  of  the  locution  of  the  station  upon  it. 
forty  acres  were  platted. ' 


Jacob's  addition 


Mr.  Tunims's  house  was  on  the  south  side 
home  built  in  Iiurtlett  was  bv.Iohu  Carr.  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  track,  ami  on  the  same  *\Mt  upon  winch  his 
present  house  stands.    This  was  in  the  fall  of  18->. 
The  third  was  bv  .lames  Cornish  about  the  MUM  time. 
The  fourth  iraa  huilt  bv  Cvrus  \Y.  Metcalf  in  the 
spring  of  1**74.    The  Hurtlett  Manufacturing  Com- 
MUYWai  organized  about  this  time,  and  erected  a 
building  44x40  tort  for  their  works.   The  busiucss  ot 
the  company  waa  the  making  of  patent  neck  yokes. 
Its  factory  was  enlarged  from  tune  to  time,  until  it. 
was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long.   Tliis  OOWpMJ 
maintained  itself  until  18".S  when  it  foiled.  During 
the  four  years  of  its  existence  tT»u  town  grew  to  its 
present  size.    A  store-building  was  erected  in  the 
spring  of  18,4  by  11.  Y.  Say  re.  which  was  occupied  by 
llavne  &  (iosrer  as  a  general  store.   Thev  continued 
in  liuaiucss  about  a  year  when  they  sold  out  to  the 
Dunbar  Bros.,  who  failed  w  hen  the  liartlelt  Manufact- 
uring <  'urn  [>.iii  v  failed.    For  some  time  after  this  there 
was  no  store,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  lii'.t.  Waterman 
Bros.,  erected  their  large  store-building  which  stands 
south  of  the  depot.    Dr.  E.  C.  Guild  erected  his  drug 
shire  iu  1X74.    In  18T  7  Mr.  Henieuway  built  his  store 
northeast  of  the  depot,  the  money  being  raised  by  the 
farmers  in  the  viciuity  for  its  construction.    The  jiost- 
ollice  was  established  in  18T4  and  Luther  liartlelt 
made  lYistiuaster.    lie  retained  the  position  until  1*8", 
when  he  wiu  succeeded  by  Bo  tilling  Mann  who  kept  it 
until  January,  18tf3.    At  that  time  the  present  Post- 
master, Dr.  E.C.  Guild,  was  appointed.    A  blacksmith 
shop  was  established  in  1 8 T J   bv  Thornton  Itussell. 
After  the  failure  of  the  liartlctt'Mamifacturing  Com 
party, the  Home  Manufacturing  Company  was  organ 
una,  and  ran  a  feed  mill  for  about  two  years,  when  has 
John  <  'arr  took  hold  of  it  and  has  run  it  ever  since, 
with  Mr.  l/,>bdell  us  his  partner.    A  lumber  yard  was 
started  hero  in  the  summer  of  1873  bv  liartlelt  & 
Shields.    This  lumber  yard  is  still  in  existence,  and 
after  changing  hands  several  times,  it  is  now  managed 
by  Curr  &  Loixlell.    The  factory  of  the  Home  Manu- 
facturing Comjiuny,  was  bought  by  Henry  Waterman 
and  eu  n  verted  into"  a  cheese  factory,  and  a  eheese-box 
and  butter-tub  factory.    In  lSS'i  this  building  was 
burned  down,  and  Mr.  Waterman  early  in  18s3  built 
the  present  cheese  factory  on  the  old  site.    This  has 
bean  run  as  u  creamery  since  November,  1883,  by  Curr 
&  Willson,  who  use  one  of  the  De  I  .aval  Cream"  Sepa- 
rators, which  takes  out  of  the  new  milk,  as  delivered 
by  dairymen  at  the  factory,  all  the  cream.  The 
schools  of  Iiurtlett  had  :  heir  origin  in  18' 4,  the  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Celc&tiu  Bailey,  who  taught  in  the 
second  story  of  the  store.    A  school-house  was  erected 
iu  1876,  a  frame  one-story  building  which  is  now  too 
smafl  for  the  seventy-live  scholars  in  the  district  The 
Church,  which  is  Congregational,  was  organized  iu 
May.  1874,  and  erected  their  church  edifice  in  1878,  after 
moviujj  it  from  Wayne  Center,  too  Church  there 
having  presented  it  to  the  Bartlett  Chnrcli.  Services 
hud  hoeii  previously  held  over  the  store.    The  first  min- 
ister was  Rev.  Henry  Jacobs,  the  second  Nev,  George  A. 
Coleman,  third  Rev.  J.  A  Chamberlain,  and  the  fourth 


ami  present  one  Uev.  H.  II.  Monroe,  who  came  in  1S78. 
At  the  time  of  organization  this  Church  hail  seven- 
teen members,  from  all  denominations,  though  mainly 
Confregationulist,    At  present  there  are  sixty  metn- 

inee  the 

r  the 

mated  on 
■  9 

miles  from  Chicago. 


SPAII-DING. 

This  is  merely  a  station  on  this  Railway  thirty-two 
ami  eight-tenth's  miles  from  Chicago,  and  Hammond 
is  another  station  thirty-four  and  two-tenths  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  station  at  Ontariovillc  is  in  Han- 
over, hut  the  post-o  tlicc  nud  village  are  in  Wayne 

T,  w  ush  p  I  in  Pago  County,  v  ording  b  tM  cental 
of  1880,  Hanover  Township  had  1,300  inhabitants. 


■amm  nooaanucu 

GUY  ADAMS.  farmer.  P.O.  Klgin.  Mr.  Adam*  was  born 
in  Snliiw.  Onoi.dngu  I'm..  X.  Y..  in  1*U  '""1  sr*»t  hi»  early 
life  in  CuniMuluigtia.  N.  Y.,  whom*  lw  came  to  Cook  County, 

IU.,  m  the  wing  cl**f?  Tas"  1"tlf"1  wll?l>™  "f 

•'mud-stalled  huts."<>r  at  beat  n  forlorn  siaKuroen  of  a  new. 
bare.  starting  frontier  town.  Al>out  his  .  bum  (now  Ins  valu- 
able farm)  was  nothing  hut  bare  prairie,  wit h  an  occasional 
-stake  and  rider"  roofed  log  cabin  in  sight.  .  Al  farm  prod.iee 
was  hauled  with  ox  teams  to  I  Imago  During  1W*  hetalpei 
to  rmm  the  Spring  Brook  Mill, Dundee,  Io  Ootobjr.  1MM» 
narriHr  Ml*  JulM  A.  Quptill  Who  wborn  in^atertrojT, 
Washington  Co.,  N't.  They  have  two  children-Mart i 
wife  of  ICup  iie  Hammond,  a  prominent  young  farmer  ot  nan- 
over,  and  Morton  J.,  BOW  manager  of  the  ancestral  acres.  1  oe 
substantial  Urns,  shady  lines  of  trees,  the  sleek  cattle  and 
whirling  windmills  on  the  Adams  farm  nwtg,  but  elo- 
quent, testimony  that  Uny  Adams 
day  with  a  set  purpose  that  lie  lm« 


MOM  West"  in  an  early 
ninedl 

built  : 


letertninedly  carried  out. 

t  in  1K.V).  Mr. 


'     Hi's  large  and  substantial  l>riek  house  was  bulk  in  ih-m.  -vir. 

"     Adams  is  .  De  eimt    His  health  is  not  ««»»«•«»£«  ^ 

-     this  writing.  M  be  is  affllcled  with  a  serious  heart  tn  u  I.,  l  c 
II     has  buried  live  children-  Mark  W„  a  soldier  in  the  K.lti 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantrv,  who  died  at  La  (.range,  lenn., 
Mary  K.  Merliert.  Willie  and  Millard.  . 

BDWIX  BA UTLKTT.  farmer,  or  Ontarioville,  w»  burn  in 
1H12.  in  Conway,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  lie  to  a  son  of  umum 
and  Annie  i.Nimo)  Bartlett.  In  the  fall  of  IM1  M™  »■£ 
lett  went  Wt*t,  traveling  ov.-r  Illinois.  Ml^-m.  <>"<< j ,  M 
ana  and  Arkansas,  for  nlwut  three  years.  In  1*44  he  '".an 
INI  a  farm  in  Du  Page  County.  III.,  and  two  years  later  bought 
his  present  farm.  To  Kdwin  Bartlett,  more  than  i al  l  ■  crs, 
should  credit  he  given  for  the  establishment  of  Ontario  i  Ic.  « 
thriving  station  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pan «»" 
village  was  built  on  his  land  mid  through 


his  present  furm.   !  *.  mor,!  'h»n  a]l  "J-*!"*1 

should  credit  be  g 
thriving  station  on  the  Chicago. 

M  id,  as  most  of  the  village  was  I  

his  effort-.    He  was  the  first  Post  master  OsM),  (,wtVr 
.  ..al  house,  bunb.-r  var«l,  elevator,  etc..  m  the  burg.  Mr. 
Dartlelt  married,  in  Roekfbtd.nL,  Louisa  Hamilton,  who  <ltul 


present  Mrs-  Bartlett 

was  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Hyrem  Smith,  an  earl) •  •>i- 
respected  settler  in  Hanover.     By  this  unmn  U»er«  are  eight 

'  WILLI  AM  BRIDOK,  farmer.  P.  <).  Ontariovillc,  was  born 
in  1831.  in  Count v  Kent.  Kngland.  and  came  to  Ann 

1S.VJ,  and  located,  n  |  r  boy.  in  Cook  County. 

for  his  brother.  George  Bridge,  as  a  farm  hand 
enough  to  bnv  a  team;  then,  by  renting  land  mid  w'.rkingin  • 
w.s>len  factofv.  etc.,  li«  gradually  secured  means  lo  P'1^'*™ 
the  valuable  farm  on  which  wo  now  find  him  enjoying  tin  ™' 
forts  earned  by  a  life  of  upright liess  and  lal«»r.  He  n'.w  u" 
lriWures.  welt'imp".ved  and  provided  with  all  needed  bairn 
'  Vicni 


By  workinj 


, .  of  Devonshire,  Knglami. 
bora  on  the  Cook  Count) 


tugs.    His  wife  was  Kliiabeth  l'icree. 
by  whom  he  has  the  ehildreitj  nil 

farm.    The  family  are  Methodists.  .  j 

SAMUKL  X.  CAMPBELL,  merchant,  Llgui.  was  ™m  »l 
Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1B23.    Ue  is  a  son  of  6-  »•  »au 
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Sal  1  ic  (Xciilly)  i  'amptx  H,  who  came  \Vm|  to  Cook  Countv.  III., 
in  Juno,  |s:t7,  with  three  children — S.  N.,  Sarah  A.  mid 
Matilda.  A  new  farm  was  bought  of  thr  Slate  (school  lan.li, 
and  a  new  home  founded.  All  went  well  until  |*4ii,  when  the 
father  and  both  si-t.-r-  Ml  victims  to  malarial  fi  •vcr,  dying 
—dec  nod  dbtnuaiw  rfrcunwiancet.  The  Mother  died  in 
1*41).  leaving  S.  X.  Campbell  ax  the  only  survivor  of  the 
family.  During  thepu-t  twenty-live  years  he  ha*  followed  the 
and  *hoc  hu-iuc-s  in  Klgin,  where  «v  now  lin.l  liim  t ho 
oldest  business  mull  of  tin-  lui-t liti(j  i-it  v.  witli  tint  few  eveep- 

tkM,   ll«-  united  with  the  Congr  -guti  mal  Church  ..f  Klgin  !n 

Item,  and  hit*  Urn  for  the  i.a-t  Iwctilv-ix  years  a  deacon 
therein.    Mrs.  CampU-11  »a-  Harriet  A.  t'orter. 

JOHN  C.  CAKB,  »f  IUrtl.  lt.  linn  of  Carr  *  Uhdell.  AW, 
fan  I,  lumber  unit  roal  dealers,  win  born  ill  ls:s4,  in  Canaan, 
Columbia  County,  X.  V.;  is  a  son  of  Calvin  and  Caroline 
(Humphrey)  Curr.  Hi*  familv  l.i.atc.l,  in  |h:ih.  jn  Kane 
County.  III.    Calvin  Carr located  in  Hanover  in  |x.V.\  and  dir. I 

ban  in  \im.    lib  widow  survives  bim.   lie  va*  row]  of 

relating  hi-  early  Illinois  oxp.  ri.  nc.-,  among  llieni  hi-  refusal 
to  take  a  hall  iiii.Tc-t  in  it  fori  yarn-  truet  now  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  I.y  paying  off  the  Gotuluumil  price  J.  C.  t'arr  mar- 
ried, Ubunfjil  :),  ln-HI,  Miss  Julia,  daughter  of  livrciii  and 
Sal  lie  (Wiggins)  Siuiih.  Mr.  Smith  was  In  .rn  on  l.»"tig  l-lun.l 
and  eame  from  Amsterdam,  X.  Y..  to  C.«.k  County.  111.,  in 
February,  IXW.  Willi  him  came  M*  son-.  Juru-.  George  K., 
Dnvid.  and  a  fourteen-year-old  daughter.  Sarah.  The  next 
year  he  was  joined  liv  ihe  wife  and  Kmiiia.  Ilt-iug  Milliard, 
Mary  and  Julia.  llyrein  Smith  and  I* feral  of  his  sons 
became  prominent  fn<  t'-r-  in  the  early  s  ttlemeut  and  rffrMBl' 
t it >n  of  Hanover.  The  old  gent lemaii  t-  -nil  living,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two.  Mr.  Carr  engaged  in  farming  several  year-  in 
l>il  Page  County,  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  hx-atc  in  Mlthftt, 
with  the  -ubstiiiiti.il  growth  and  s.K'ial  and  religious  pp.gn  ■-- 
of  whi.'h  tie  has  Iss-n  elo-.  lv  idcntiticd.  Mr.  and  Mr-,  l  arr 
are  member*  of  the  Kuril,  it  Congregational  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  .lea.  . .n.  lie  i-  a  llei.nl. I|.  an.  and  his  lirst  vote  was  ea-t 
for  John  I'.  Fremont;  and  wild  hi- entire  family  has  always 
l«ern  foremost  ill  t he  rank-  ..f  the  tcm|M-riiiicc  workers.  Mr. 
and  Mr-.  Carr  have  live  children — .lay  W.,  Gcorg-  S.,  Arthur 
W..  Fred.  A.  and  Marv.l. 

H.  K.  COOK,  fanner.  I'.  (».  Klgin.  i-  a  son  ..f  John  F.  and 
Mary  (Wiggins)  Cook.  .1.  F  Cook  was  In. m  January  I.  l.slHi. 
in  X'.w  London,  c..nn.,  i-  .1.  -.  ended  from  an, .Id  Xew  England 
familv.  and  for  tweiilv-livc  years  was  ill  business  in  Xew 
York  City,  lie  married  Marv  Wiggins,  of  Habvloti,  I..  I., 
Xotemlsr-J.  |n-.'7.  and  setllcd'iii  Hanover.  C.s.k  Co..  111.,  in 
1*43.  His  first  visit  to  Chicago  was  in  IH39,  when  he  was 
olTered  eight  aeres  of  laud  ill  the  vicinity  of  the  Tremoiil 
il<iu«c  for  # l*N)  ikt  acr>\  lint  refused  it  as  n  worthless  "frog 
|K>ti.l."  Mr.  < '.s.k  was  a  -uee. — ful  farmer  ill  Hanover  until 
|ssj  when,  with  his  wife,  he  r.-tirud  t>»  his  peaceful  Inane  in 
Kigiu.  where  hi-  life  will  Ik'  easier  and  more  (piict.  The  old 
farm  i-  n<>*  in  the  hand-  <>f  li.  F.  Cook.  wh>>  was  lu.ru  upon 
it  in  SejitemlK  r,  1945,  He  tnarri.-d  Maine  Ktheriilgc,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  has  time  elnldren,  all  U.ru  in  Hanover 
Town-hip. 

.1.  A.  COOK,  farmer,  I'.  0.  Klgin,  is  a  son  of  John  F.  and 
Mary  l  Wiggins)  C.«>k,  and  was  ls.rn  ls>'l"i  in  New  V..rk  t'ity. 
In  1*4!)  the  family  eame  to  Klgiti  and  eiigng.  .!  in  farming,  nt 
whieh  .1.  A.  Cook  isintinued  until  he  was  twenty-one.  when  he 
went  to  Chicago  and  for  ten  year-  ■•iigagcd  in  the  milk  hlisi- 
ncss.  hi  | Mi;  he  Is, light  his  present  Hill-acre  farm,  every 
acre  of  whieh  is  well  imi.rovc.1  and  till  ilde.  i)n  this  farm  he 
has  meted  reverul  -ul.-taiitial  harns  and  other  luiildings 
IViniirtsI  iu  the  dairy  Ui-ilics.-  and  h.is  ju-t  coin|ilcl.d  one  uf 
the  most  elegant  ami  commodious  fariu-hou-es  in  the  county, 
at  ac.-t  of  alMiut  f  l.thHl.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  his  own 
uii.l  cm  I  lines  many  ex.sdlent  idea.-  of  convenience  and  exter- 
nal elegance.  Mr-.  .1.  A.  Cook  was  Mi-s  Catherine  Corral  I,  of 
!,.«  k|i  >rt.  X.  V  ,  and  they  have  thr.  e  children— Mary.  John 
F.  and  Edward.  The  daughter  is  a  graduate  and  tin-  sous 
Htieudatils  of  the  Klgin  schools. 

TUOMAS  DKWIKIS,  farmer.  P.  <>.  Klgin,  was  l>orn  18:10 
in  St.  Marv's,  I..  C.  settled  in  Jefferson  Co.,  X.  Y..  at  thirteen; 
came  to  Illinois  in  ISIS  and  worked  a-  a  fanner  until  August, 
1NI12;  he  then  enlisted  in  the oth  lllinoi-  Mattery,  with  whi  h 
he  served  in  Kentucky,  Tenne— ee,  Virginia  and*  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  hut ll'e<  of  Kingston.  Strawla-rry  Plains  and 
Gol.ls'H.ro,  X.  C.  Since  the  war  he  has  la-en  maniigi  r  or  stew- 
ard of  the  Ilea.  Ilerrick  farm,  in  Hanover.  Ill's  wife  was  June 
Caldwell,  and  thev  have  one  son.  John  I'ewire.  !».rn  in  Han- 
over Township.  Ilea  I .ut her  Ilerrick,  deceased,  an  honored 
pioneer  of  Hanover,  wus  a  settler  of  lhH-,  prouiinetit  in  the 
early  political  and  religious  history  of  the  town-hip  and 
secured  a  large  and  valuable  farm,  on  which  he  erected  aliuoet 
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a  Village  »r  buildings.  He  died  in  February.  1KM0,  a  mater 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Klgin.  Hi-  widow 
lives  on  Iheol.l  hoine-tea. I.  aged  eighty-six. 

l'ATIIICK  In i.\i Mill  1  K,  decea-cd.* was  a  native  of  Countv 
Cork,  Intend; came  to  Chicago  in  I8SI.  and  engaged  in  the 
milk  busine-s.  He  married,  in  Chicago.  Julia  Hn-n.ll.  who 
died  Laving  four  children.  Mr.  Honoghue  left  Chicago  in 
Wit  for  his  Hanover  farm  which  he  had  owned  for -several 
years.  II..  married,  in  Klgin.  Miss  Marv  Hewire,  who  was 
horn  in  Au<lcr«.ii!»wn.  Ohio,  and  at  his  death,  February  1*, 
WW,  he  left  her  one  daughter.  Mary  Kllen.  born  on  the  'Han- 
over farm.  This  farm  comprises  134  acres  with  good  buildings 
and  wa-  about  all  that  the  gn  at  fire  of  ls;i  left  Mr.  iKmnghue! 
who  became  discouraged  over  his  losses  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
hasten  his  death.    He  was  a  Homau  Catholic  and  a  Democrat 

AUKL  H.  (ilFFURD,  farmer,  P.  t).  Klgin,  is  «  native  of 
Shertmriie.  Chenango  Co.,  X.  Y.,  la.rn  August  It,  l!s|8.  Was 
reared  in  Xew  York  State.  Came  West  to  C.K>k  Co.,  111.,  in 
ls:t;,  by  canal  boat-,  team,  stage  and  steamer,  making  as  a 
claim  the  splendid  farm  which  ha«  since  la-emu.,  fruitful  and 
beautiful,  and  which  is  v.  t  his  home.  His  lirst  log  hou-e. 
built  HixlM.  was  entinly  of  oak  luuils-r  hauled  from  St. 
Churl.  -,  and  much  ts  il.  r  ihan  tlioM-almut  him,  many  of  which 
hud  -hake  n».f-.  puneh.sm  floors  small  windows  and  few  at 
that.  The  present  home  of  Mr.  CilT.ird.  built  in  ls.14,  was 
th.-n  ill.-  la-t  house  in  Cook  or  Kane  counties,  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. He  rai-cd  that  year '.'.mill bushels  of  wheat,  hauled  lo 
Chicago.  In  curly  time-  he  was  a  Whig  and  naturally  drifted 
into  the  Kepiil.li.  an  pury.  and  as  a  lfepiil.ti.  un  lias  held 
various  town  ..ffl.  es.    Ilia  fln4  wife  was  Harriet  M.  Hoot,  I  orn 

In  Wyotiiiug t ■»unty.  X.  YM  married  Febraary  2ft,  im:ii>,  iii.-.i 
Junuory  IS.  1933.  leaving  a  stui,  who  died  "an  Infant.  The 
present  Mrs  (iiffor.1  wa-  Mi-s  Julia  K.  Chap|a>ll,  born  in 
Kingsville,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children— Came  I,,  and 
Charles  A. 

c.  w.  liDt'i.H,  nanahelarer  and  dealer  in  butter  and 

tfcerMt,  Klgin.  i-  n  -sin  of  Samuel  (ioiihl.  who  brought  his 
(amity fraw  North  Adani-,  Mass..  to  Hanover,  C.K»k  Co..  111., 
in  1943.  In  llanner.  Mr.  S.  Could  began  on  a  MW  farm, 
underwent  tin-  usual  pioneering  experiences  of  that  day,  and 
flrially  establLshetl  a  good  farm  and  home  for  his  familv.  He 
died  iu  1H.V).  One  year  prior  to  this  he  had  U-gun  the  dairy 
business,  making  farm  cheese,  having  only  Ihe  old-fashioned 
apparatus  and  twelve  or  fourteen  cows.  On  this  modest 
foundation  Mr.  C.  W.  (louhl  has  built  up  a  business  almost 
immense  in  scope.  The  linn  of  C.  W.  (ioald  &  Co.  controlling 
fourteen  chee«e  and  butter  factories  located  ill  Kane.  Cook, 
l.uke.  H.i  Page  and  IV  Kalln  ountii  s.  During!  osr.n  of  |gfg, 
about  'JOI)  cheeses,  of  forty  |ioun.ls  average  weight,  and  400 
tulis  or  '-'.401)  |Miun.ls  of 'butter  were  in  ide  daily.  Sales  are 
made  over  the  entire  I'nion.  priueiiMilly,  however,  in  the 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Could  established  'l he  first  full  cream 
cheese  factory  iii  Cook  County  in  19Mb  it  being  provided  with 
he  iter  vats  and  othf  rappli.'inccs  of  to-day.  He  has  an  elegant 
home  in  Klgin  and  .videnllv  enjoys  the  management  of  hi- large 
and  increasing  bii-inc— .  The  firm  have  a  retail  store  in  Klgin 
and  al-oa  -a-h,door  and  blind  factory,  where  the  manufacture 
of  I. utter  tubs  ami  boxes  is  also  carried  on.  Mr.  Could  married 
iu  llaOOVtr,  Mr>.  Man.  II,  Hunting,  who  dl.-d  July  W&l, 
leaving  seven  children,  all  bom  in  Cook  C.uiiitv,  III. 

1)11.  K.  C.  GUILD,  of  Itartlett.  horn  April  10.  1  s;t »,  in  Con- 
way,  Franklin  Co..  Ma.-*.,  is  a -on  of  Israel  and  Rachel  (Kel- 
|..gg.  Guild,  Imth  Yennonters  by  birth.  Hi-  grandfathers  on 
b.th  sides  were  patriots  of  Ihe  Ivevoliitioil,  his  father's  father 
serving  three  and  his  mother's  father  seven  years.  Israel 
Guild  and  family  settled  in  Wayne  Town-hip,  Du  Page  (  '..., 
III.  in  IMS!),  there  lH-ing  no  settlement  between  here  ami 
Chicago,  except  tli--  Qoyl  and  SpODOn  taverns.  The  metrapeK 
Lis  of  to-day  vraa  then  a  frontier  town,  with  Namely  a  good 
building  iu  it.  K.  C.  liiiihl  worked  on  the  paternal  farm  f.-r 
many  years,  and.  from  natural  taste  lnrthc  work,  and  lack  of 
Competent  nurses  and  physicians  iu  Wayne,  begun  llr-t  as  a 
nurse  and  later  as  a  practicing  physician.  Filtering  Henuett 
Medical  College.  Chicago,  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  sett  led  iu  Harlhtt.  where  he 
ha-  since  resided  and  practiced,  winning  the  good  will  and 
respect  of  hi*  townsmen  by  both  his  skill  us  a  healer  and 
attributes  a*  a  man  mid  citizen.  When  a  resident  of  Wayne, 
he  -ene.l  fourteen  years  a*  Justice  of  the  Peine,  receiving  Ihe 
Unanimous  vote  twice,  although  an  uncompromising  Uepuhli- 

cjiu.  He  it  now  Poetrnastcr  oi  Bartlett.  Mrs  Hr.  Guild  wai 
Mi*s  Ala  .-  Itlair,  a  native  of  Scotland.  Wbo  came  to  Illinois 
when  sixteen.  They  have  six  children — William  Ij..  now  a 
student  in  Ilennett  College,  llnfus  ('.,  Xewmnn  II..  Aitce  J., 
Martha  U  and  I  lilt  I  it-  It.  Two  of  their  children.  Charles 
Sumuer,  uged  twenty,  and  Frank,  aged  one,  are  not  living. 
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The  Doctor  and  wife  are  members  of  Ok-  Congregational  Church 
a„,l  have  «  must  cosy  and  pleasant  home  m  l^rtli-U. 

])  \NIEI,  GCITILL.  of  Elgin,  was  horn  IW  M 
init ...  County.  Vl.,  and  nar^l  in  that  county.  Resided  eight 
X  in  Caltarang,.*  County  N.  Y  .  *  hero  ho  .named  Ma  Ma 
"llrvant.  Re  DIM  West  to  Cook  County.  111.,  in  183(1.  with  his 
Wife  iind  three  children  and  began  on  a  new  320-acre  farm  n 
Hanover  Township,  and  ll*«l  in  ■  "stake  and  ruler  rooKil 
k«  house.  In  18'tl  he  removed  to  Elfin  dad  husatiice  that  Unw 
dcVot.  <l  himself  to  mechanics  for  which  science  lie  has  an  Inher- 
ent aptitude,  Annas  hU  patented  inventions «  may  mention 
hi*  machine  for  tutting  neen  com  [row  the  con;  a  - 
for  reaper,  en  lless  citum  sickle,  etc.  Mr.  Guptill 
three  wive*,  two  deceased.  " 
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Mr.  Guptill  has  had 
an'l  is  now  living  with  iho  third. 
Willar.l.    Wilber,  Delia, 


There  are  eight  living  children— 

Elorilla.  Lewis  C,  Julia  A.,  Rodney  G.  and  Nellie.   

JOHN  HAMMER,  farmer.  I*.  O.  Elgin,  was  horn  in  1820.  in 
Washington  Countv.  I  ml  .  is  a  son  of  George  llammi-r.who  imir- 
ricil  Elizabeth  Coultcr.nml  brought  Ids  family  to  Hanover.  (  «>k 
Co.  lll,lnl8M- one  of  the  tlrst  to  settle  in  the  township 
With  hint  came  his  brothers  David  and  Thotna*  Dcwecsc,  all 
three  had  made  their  claims  in  1814.  Mr.  Hammer  located 
on  Section*,  where  bodied  in  Juno,  1832,his  wifedying  in  Febru- 
ary 1850.  When  Gorge  llaimner  landed  at  Chicago,  it  was 
a  'forlorn  collection  of  new  looking  buildings  located  on  a 
niordi  or  swamp,  I^ke  and  Randolph  being  the  principal 
street*.  Uo-.h  the  Hammer  and  Deweose  families  began  pio- 
neering iu  the  conventional  log  home.    John  Hammer  roar- 


same  time  is  also  dead.  A.  B.  ninsdell  lived  nine  years  ia 
Hanover  when  ho  removed  to  Elgin,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  His  substantial  brick  residence  win  built  in  lHli»,  ami 
is  still  n  well-]irescrved  and  pleasant  home.  Mrs.  Hinsdell 
died  March  11,  18SJ,  leaving  two  children— Oliver  A.  and 
BUen  A  Four  of  their  children — Jerome  I!.,  Sophia  E., 
Karzina  E.  and  Henry  C.  preceded  their  mother  to  the  other 
world. 

li.  C.  LOMBARD.  P.  0.  Elgin,  wn*  born  in  Hampden  Co., 
Mass.,  in  1810,  sun  of  Abiratn  and  Betsey  l/milmnl.  lie  came 
to  Cook  County  in  1S«.  locating  in  Harrington  on  a  farm  in 
Section  3,  Township  42,  Range  U.  where  lie  resided  until  1881, 
when  he  told  his  form.  In  1882  located  in  Elgin  where  ho 
owns  a  fine  residence.  He  was  married  ill  1811  to  Miss  Lhra 
0.  Van  Allen,  daughter  ot  John  and  Betsey  Van  Allen. 
Thev  have  hud  eight  children;  four  are  now  living— Car- 
rie. '  Louisa,  Jennie  and  Nellie.  Mr.  I»moard  has  been 
Commissioner  of  Harrington  and  was  iiieuibcr  of  the 
s»h.i..I  board  for  about  1ift.cn  years,  in  Ifijll  his  parents 
cam.'  to  Illinois  and  lived  Willi  his  brother.  Cutler,  at  NVo.nl- 
slock,  111.  In  1*W  thev  came  to  Harrington  and  reside;!  with 
the  illbieel  of  this  sketch  until  their  death.  His  mother  died 
in  1870.  at  tlM  age  of  eighty-two  years,  and  his  father  in  18.1, 
at  the  ago  of  o  ghty-scven  years.  . 

(SEKHiTT  UoSEXKRANS,  of  Elgin,  was  born,  in  1833,  in 
Sussex  Countv,  X.  J  ;  is  a  son  of  Asa  and  Jane  iC-dl)  Ho-en- 
krans.  Tho  family,  comprising  parents  and  eight  children, 
..  in  Hanover.  Cook  Co..  111.,  in  18*7,  beginning  on  a 
•claim,"  living  in  a  log  cabin,  working  and  luring  m  did 


has  since  resided  in  this  busy  and  lieautiful  city.  He  is  a  sur- 
vevor  by  profe-sion,  and  has  bc.-n  for  many  years;  has  also 
been  Citv  Assessor  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  now  holds 


Let  ilia,  June,  Laura  and  Ella. 

li.  I).  HAMMOND,  of  Hammond  Station,  P.  0.  Elgin, 
farmer  mid  implement  dealer,  is  a  son  of  th"  Hon.  D.  S. 
Hammond,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Hanover,  Cook  Co.  HI.,  and 

was  bom  August  S3, 185:?,  on  tho  old  "  Homier  Grove"  farm 
in  Hanover.  D.  S.  Hammond  was  born  June  13,  181G,  in 
Washington  County.  N.  Y.  Marri.d  1-aura  Barnard.  Set- 
tled early  in  Cook  County,  ot  which  ho  was  elected  Sheriff,  in 
18ti2.  also  serving  Ins  townsmen  many  years  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  died  May  2*1,  18*1.  His  sons  E  G.  and  E.  D.  arc 
both  prosperous  respected  farmers,  who  have  always  eschewed 
politics.  They  own.  together,  310  acres  of  land,  near  Elgin, 
un  which  Hammond  Station  is  built.  Both  have  families. 
The  only  daughter  of  D.  S.  Hammond.  Antoinette  Hammond, 
is  now  the  wife  of  J.  Gilbert,  ot  Elgin 

E.  G.  HAMMOND,  farmer.  P.  O  Elgin,  was  horn  in  Han- 
over. Cook  County.  111.,  in  1S4U,  son  of  David  S.  and  Laura 
A.  (Barnard)  Hammond.  His  parents  were  natives  o(  New 
York.  They wefi  married  in  1840  ami  have  had  f.mr  children 
three  are  now  living— Mary  A„  Gillscrt,  K.  G.  and  E.  D.. 
They  came  to  Cook  County  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Hanover 
Township  on  a  farm,  and  kept  a  hotel  four  and  a  half  miles 
east  ot  Elgin  on  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Slate  road,  where 
they  resided  until  18U2.  when  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County.  Was  also  Supervisor  for  fourteen  years,  and  was 
Chairman  of  tho  Board  for  seven  year*.    In  18<il  he  purchased 


he  past  twenty  years,  and  now  holds 
politics  a  Republican,  and  is  an  Odd 


both  positions,  lie  is  111 
Felloe,  Kane  Lodge.  47. 

LYDIA  J.  SCllOOXHOVEX,  P.  0.  Elgin,  was  born  in 
Sussex  Countv.  X.  J.,  in  IHiO.  daughter  of  Henry  B.  and 
Sarah  Wim.rmute.  She  was  married.  In  1SJ8,  to  James 
Suhnonhovcn.  who  was  lioru  in  Steuben  County,  X  \  ,  in 
1HI.V  Thev  had  eight  children;  five  are  now  living— Henry 
A..  Nathaniel  W..  Itachael  II..  Willard  C  and  U«»  J. 
Thev  came  to  Cook  Countv  in  1841.  and  located  on  a  farm  in 
Hanover  Township,  where  they  resoled  until  1880,  when  lie 
removed  to  Elgin/where  he  died  in  1882.  at  the  age  of  siity- 
seven  rears.    He  was  a'member  of  the  Baptist  Church 


Tho 


a  farm  of  3Ui  acres,  in  Section  30.  Township 41,  Range  !>,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death,  which  .  ccurrcd  in  May,  IS*!,  at  the  age  V. 
of  sixty  seven.    Mr.  Hammond  was  actively  interested  in  tho 


homestead  is  still  owned  by  the  family;  it  contains  500  acres 
Mrs  Schnonhovrn  now  resides  in  Elgin.  Her  children  are  all 
married,  except  the v<  ungest  son.  Her  father  Is  still  living,  ut 
the  age  of  ninety-four  years:  ho  resides  in  Steuben  Count),  3. 
Y.    Her  mother  died  in  1802,  at  the  ago  of  seventj  jeers. 

Mrs.  rk'hooiihoven  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  

WILL  VRD  C.  SCHOOXHOVEN.  P.  O.  Elgin,  was  born  in 
Hanover  Township  in  1S5!>,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  J.  S;hoou- 
hoven.  He  was  married,  in  1878.  to  Miss  Ada  M.  brail K. 
daughter  of  John  and  Caroline  S.nilh.  and  they  have  had 
Ihroe  children,  one  now  living -Etta  M..  borr.  In  1881;  I  curl 
di.sl  in  1880.  and  Lerov  j;  in  1883.    Mr.  SchoonUoven  fol- 


Volitical  icMHI  of  the  county.  He  was  appointed  railroad  and 
Varehiiusc.  Commissioner  by  Governor  Palmer,  serving  four 
year-,  was  one  of  tho  trustee"  that  looted  the  Insane  Asylum 
and  has  held  various  town  offices  Mr.  E.  0.  Hammond,  on 
attaining  his  majority,  engaged  in  farming,  and  cow  lives  on 
the  old  homestead,  lie  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Martha 
V..  Adams,  daughter  of  Guy  and  Julia  A.  Adams.  They  have 
had  two  children — Mabel  A.,  born  in  1872  and  Roy  E.,'  born 
in  1878.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  A.  K.  & 
A.  M..  an.i  a  Ro.al  Arch  Mason. 

A.  B.  HINSDELL  (retired  farmer)  of  Elgin,  was  born  in 
Camillus,  Onondaga  Co,N.  Y.,  Octuber  21,  1810.  Is  a  son 
of  Aland  and  Hadessu  (Clappj  Hinsdell.  His  father  dying 
when  ho  was  ten  years  or  age,  he  was  reared  by  an  aunt. 
Attaining  manhood,  he  married  in  his  native  town  of  Bath, 
Steuben  Co..  X.  Y..  Miss  Eliza  I.  Hanks.  In  ISIS  thev 
removed  from  Branchport.  X.  Y.,  to  Hanover.  Cook  County, 
111.  One  year  prior  to  this,  Rrigham  llanlis  with  his  wife,  >i*ce 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  parents  of  Mrs  Hinsdell,  removed  with 
their  family  to  Hanover,  Cook  County.  Mr.  Hunks  died  in 
Hanover,  September  11,  1839.  Mrs.  Hanks  died  ia  Elgin, 
May  10,  18 ill.  The  earliest  Cook  Coutilv  rcpresf ntnlivc  of 
this  family  w.is  their  son,  James  C.  Hanks,  who  .settled  in 
Hanover.  Co  de  County,,  in  October  1SH4,  where  he  made  a 
claim  and  bv  overzea!  in  developing  it  undermined  hb  health, 
ami  he  died  May  10,  1838,  aged  twentv-eight  vears.  Elisha 
Kvans,  a  cousin,  who  lucuUd  a  claim  in  Cook  County  at  the 


lowed  farming  until  18*2,  when  he  moved  to  Elgin,  sinw 
which  time  ho  has  been  engaged  In  teaming.    Uc  owns  n  go<« 

WILLI  AM  SCHWEEX.  fanner,  P.  0.  Elgin,  is  a  native  01 
Hanover.  Germany;  came  to  the  Lnited  States  ami I  to  1H A- 
nois,  settling  in  Cook  Countv  in  18.7.  Daring  the  hrst  three 
vears  he  worked  on  the  old  Hennepin  Canal,  making  claims  in 
Hanover  ami  Schauntburg  townships.  In  IHW  he  hwaleJ  at 
Uighl.md  Grove  and  his  brother.  Ernest,  at  Sarahs  Grove. 
Thev  were  the  first  German  settlers  in  Sehaamburg,  and  bo  n 
kept  "IttchetorV  hall"  for  some  years.  William  Sel.ween  lamled 
In 'Chicago  *14  in  debt,  but  went  at  his  work  with 
tonic  pluck  and  energy,  the  result  of  which  is  that  he t  is  lookeu 
upon  ilsoueof  the  wciihiest  as  well  as  earliest  of  Cook  Counts 
G.  rinan  settlers.  His  Schnumburg  land  was  sold  to  other  S*i 
tiers,  and  in  1817  he  loe  .ted  in  Hanover,  on  the  farm  now  run 
by  his  son,  Herman  P.  Schween.  In  June,  181).  «  >  'nim 
Schween  married  Sophia  Buscho.  who  was  born  in  Gen  tuny ana 
reared  in  America.  Thev  haw  five  living  children.  Mr-  ^hw^n 
is  a  Bepublican.  and  Was  four  years  a  Supervisor  of  llanover. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  times  of  Ul,Mp''  "X 
gives  tho  following  prices  of  produce:  live  hogs,  under 
pounds,  sold  at  *1  p.-r  cwt..  over  200  pounds.  *L~>. 
winter  wheat  weighing  03  puunds  |»r  bushel  sold  at  wrw 
cent'.  nlvl  ,nm.|i  was  sold  for  twenty-five  cents--  in  tnW« ^  « 
that."  s  ivs  Mr.  Schween.  Potatoes  sold  at  eight  cents,  ontsia 
ten  cents' per  bu«hel.  butter  at  five  cents  per  pound,  ana  efcg.  » 
four  ccuU  per  doiou.   About  everything  the  settlers  uougu 
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was  almost  n«  expensive  in  those  (lavs  as  they  arc  now:  tint 
notwithstanding  the  ninny  inconveniences  and  cxlortionuto 
prices  they  prospered  anj  grew  weullliv. 

PETF.it  SHARP,  farmer,  P.O.  Elgin,  ma  bora  in  1824,  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland.  In  bit  fattier,  Ctiarlei  sharp, 
brought  his  family,  comprising  one  con  ami  four  daughters,  to 
America,  the  wife  mid  mother,  Anne  Sharp,  dying  on  the  voy- 
age over,  l'eler  Sharp  came  to  this  country  in  \HVi,  spent 
two  wars  in  Morris  fount y,  N.  J.,  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
May.'  1KI4.  Having  s|uire  lime,  he  amused  himself  by  pigeon- 
ihootiug  on  the  "flats"  environing  the  frontier  town,  which 
swamps  or  •'  flats"  are  now  covered  by  '•  flats'"  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  For  a  time  he  busied  himself  at  the  car- 
penter*'and  joiners' trade  in  fhic  igo,  mid  later  at  Dundee. 
In  Deccmlier,  14)31,  lie  man  hi)  Miss  Janet,  daughter  of  David 
C.  and  Jane  (Martini  Whvte,  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
America  and  Cook  County  in  1*M3.  P.  C.  Whyte  died  March 
7,  ISli'J:  his  wi.low  survives  him.  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Since 
1S0T  Mr  I'eter  Sharp  has  owned  the  »1<1  '•  l^eatherman  Farm." 
a  note»l  place  in  the  early  Hanover  history,  it  being  the  seat  of 
the  famous  old  "  tavern"  where  the  first  town  election  was 
held,  in  1830.  The  old  "tavern  stand,"  in  good  state  of 
repair,  is  now  the  roomy  home  of  Mr.  Sharp.  In  politics  Mr. 
Sharp  was  first  an  Abolitionist,  then  a  Republican,  his  vote 
and  that  of  Mr.  Whvte  U-ing  the  only  ones  cast  for  Itirney  in 
1830.  Since  his  first  location  in  Hanover  Mr.  Sharp  has  been 
kept  in  vanous  school  and  town  offices-Town  Treasurer  fifteen 


years,  Town  Clerk  nineteen  rears,  etc.  TTis  wife,  the  present 
Clerk  and  director  of  this-  school  district,  was  the  lir-l  lady 
elected  to  these  offices  in  Cook  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shurp 
have  nine  living  children,  having  lost  one. 

F.  W.  WKIGHT,  farmer.  1»  O.  Elgin,  is  anative  of  QnftOB 
County.  N.  H  .  born  in  1N2H;  is  a  »on  of  W.  F.  and  Mary 
(Worsier)  Wright,  both  New  llampshiru  Imrn  nnd  farmers. 
F.  W.  Wright  grew  up  on  the  farm,  but  eventually  mustered 
the  millwright  trade,  and  in  that  capacity  came  to  Elgin,  111., 
in  IHU.  litre  ho  engaged  with  A.  Ha.lliefc,  the  pioneer 
threshing  miu  hine  manufacturer  of  the  West,  and  remained 
with  him  thirteen  years.  In  18(11  he  purchased  his  valuable 
farm,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Klgin.  This  farm  he  has 
improved  ntid  beautified  in  a  way  not  common  in  even  Cook  or 
Kane  -»unties.  His  residence  l* a  model  of  solidity,  comfort 
ami  elegance.  It  is  built  18x30  feet,  with  wings  18x10  and 
10xi4  feet,  with  all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences. 
The  house  nnd  capacious  barns  and  farm  buildings  were  all 
planned  and  built  by  Mr.  Wright,  whose  skill,  enterprise  and 
thrift  have  earned  every  dollar  invested  in  this  f«rm  and 
home,  in  the  face  of  that  greatest  of  earthly  obstacles,  ill- 
health.     His  wife  was  Asinlha  Lester,  daughter  of  Kdward 

I.-  st,.r,  a  |  .f  is  !.">  :n  DuPage  Coi  nty.  I  I.     Thf  U  -'crs 

—  Edward.  M  M..  John.  Frederic.  Jerome.  RoUin,  M.  etc., 
—with  Touman  llarniim  and  R.  Waite,  were  and  have  been 
prominent  in  that  county,  coming  from  Clinton  County,  N. 
V.,  and  Shorcham,  Vu 
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Riverside  Township  comprises  bnt  fcur  sections, 
namely,  Noa  25, SB,  35  and 86,  situated  in  thesouth- 
cast  corner  of  the  town  of  Proviso.  Nearly  thrcc- 
fourths  of  this  territory  is  embraced  in  the  vi Hugo  of 
Riverside,  also  incorporated,  and  therefore  under  the 
control  of  its  legislative  board  of  officers. 

The  first  white  settlers  in  this  section  were  two  men, 
Indian  traders,  David  and  *  Harney  *  Longbfam, 
who  came  here  as  early  ns  1S2S  and  built,  a  trading 
house  near  the  Bourbon  Spi  incra,  between  the  present 
villages  of  Lyons  and  Riverside.  Tliese  men  lived 
here  for  many  years  and  arc  vet  well  remembered  by 
tlio  old  seitlers  of  this  locality.  Mr.  White,  nn  old 
settler  of  Lyons  Township,  says  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  sons  of  these  two  trader*  arc  at  present 
citizens  of  Cook  Countv.  The  first  religious  meetings 
held  in  the  neighborhood  were  at  Lyons,  and  the  gos- 
pel  on  such  occasions  was  dispensed  by  Rev.  Stephen 
R.  Bcggs,  then  residing  at  Plainfield.  hut  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  occasionally  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  place.  'Stephen  Forbes,  the  first  Sheriff 
of  Cook  County,  came  to  Chicago  in  182'J  and  in  the 
fall  of  IS  il  locate  1  near  where  is  now  the  village  of 
Riverside ;  later,  Mr.  Forbes  purchased  considerable 
land  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Laughtoo  brothers,  AOOVO  mentioned,  and 
when  they  bom  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  he 
helped  to  burv  them.  Mr.  Forbes  died  of  apoplexy, 
in  Chicago,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Nathan  S, 
Peck.  on  Tuesday,  February  11,  187<J,  at  the  advanced 
MFC  of  eighty-two  ycart.  Others  who  were  also  carlv 
settlers  m  this  locality  have  already  been  mentioned 


in  tho  history  of  Lyons  and  Proviso  townships,  "to 
which  chapters  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  town  of  Riverside,  as  now  constituted,  was 
organized  in  lSTt>,  the  first  action  to  this  effect  being 
taken  at  a  meeting  held  September  24,  1870,011  a 
petition  of  the  legal  voters  of  Sections  25,  2U.  3.'>  and 
36,  Township  39  north,  Range  12  east.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  asked  that  the  above  mentioned  sections  be 
gut  off  as  a  separate  township  from  the  town  of  Prov  iso, 
to  Iw  known  as  Riverside;  the  iiotitiou  was  granted 
and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  t lie  22nd  of 
November  of  that  year.  At  the  first  election,  thirty- 
nine  votes  were  polled,  resulting  in  the  selection  of 
the  following  officers:  Thomas  Wright,  Stiiiervisor ; 
Joseph  E.  Ditto,  Assessor;  J.  H.  Best,  Clerk:  T.  G. 
Kinmau, Collector;  M.  Fox,  L.  Y.  Schernicrhorn  and 
A.  Egerton,  Commissioner?  of  Highways;  C.  G.  Caso 
and  5.  R,  Cole,  Justices ;  W.  P.  Harris  and  Georgo 
N'igg,  Constables.  Those  filling  the  principal  offices  of 
thetowushipfrom  IS?  1  to  the  present  time  will  be  found 
ill  the  subjoined  roster,  compiled  from  official  sources: 

Hui>eri'i*or#.—T.  G.  Kimnan,  1871-74;  Charles 
Coryell,  1874-75;  H.  F.  Jcnnison,  1875-76;  George 
Chamber!,  1870-81;  John  Q.  Wells,  1881-84. 

Assessors. — Joseph  E.  Ditto.  1871-73  :  T.  G.  Kiuman, 
1873-74;  E.  L.  Sherman,  1874-81;  C.  D.  Sherman, 
1881-84. 
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In  lftCS  David  A.  Guy  was  the  owner  of  a  beauti- 
ful tract  .if  land  of  nearly  1,200  acres.  King  on  the 
Desplaiuos  River  and  only  some  four  mdea  distant 
from  the  city  limits.     The  natural  beauty  of  the 
locality,  its  proximity  to  Chicago  and  its  cmiscptciit 
desirableness  n.s  a  place  for  suburban  homes,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  certain  prominent  Chicago 
"eutlemcn,  ami  a  company  was  speedily  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  here  on  the  hanks  of  the  Des- 
plaines.  the  mode!  suburb  <>r  Chicago.  Accordingly 
in  April.  186ft  the  Riverside  Improvement  Company 
was  organized  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Stale  .d  Illinois,  to  carry  the  atx>ve  idea  intoexecntion, 
I.  e.  to  prepare  a  town  and  depend  upon  people  to  live 
in  it,  when  it  was  completed.    The  company  was  com- 
posed  of  the  following  w«dl»kuown  men:     Emery  E. 
Ohilds.  lioverett  \V.  Murray,  Henry  E.  Seclye.  David 
A.  Ga-n\  Alpheus  C.  Badger,  George  M.  Kimburk,  ami 
William  T.  Allen.    The  first  step  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  to  secure  1,6(10  acres  of  land,  in  which  was 
included  the  tract  belonging  to  Mr.  Cage,  known  as 
'•Riverside  farm,"  and  containing  1,2* HI  acres,  finely 
„  1(>.|w|  an  1  with  uuiiiv  charming  features  ,  f  r'-.ral 
scenery.   The  next  thiiig  was  to  improve  it  iu  such  a 
manner  a*  to  combine  the  conveniences,  of  the  city, 
such  as  gas,  water,  macadamized  roads,  walks,  and 
drainage,  with  all  the  lieauties  of  landscape  gardening 
and  the  essentia!  advantages  of  the  country.  To 
accomplish  this  trtilv  desirable  result,  the  compauy 
secured   the  service's  of  Fred  Law  Olmsted,  a  noted 
landscape  architect,  who  mule  a  patient  and  thorough 
topographical  .survey  of  the   properly  and  furnished 
the  plan  apon  which  the  village  has  since  l»ceu  built. 
The  methods  of  construction  were  entrusted  to  L.  Y. 
Seherinerhorn,  civil  engineer,  under  whose  superin- 
iciidcncv  Uie  roads.  Walks,  drainage  ami  planting 
were  executed,  tt  woro  also  the  plans  for  gas  and 
water  works.     In   their  preliminary  report  to  the 
Company  the  architect*,  Messrs.  Olinsted,  VftUl  & 
Co.,  speiiking  of  the  dis]H)sition  of  a  finely  wooded 
tract,  said:  "The  people  of  Chicago,  in  common  with 
those  of  our  large  cities,  are  just  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  value  of  public  pleasure  grounds  ;  they  will, 
during  the  next  five  years,  bo  educating  themselves 
by  constant  discussions  to  liotter  understand  the  real 
elements  of  their  value.    Thev  will  gradually  realizo 
that,  while  pleasing  grounds  and  drives  of  a  certain 
kind  may  be  obtained  by  them  near  the  city  after  sev- 
eral years,  a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  charm 
and  gives  the  value  of  parks  elsewhere  cannot  bo 
acnuired  by  Chicago  —at  least  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, if  ever.    If  thou  you  can  while  they  are  thus 
eager  for  it,  aud  while  they  are  aggravated  by  the 
natural  difficulties  of  their  position,  present  thorn  with 
a  complete  park,  comparing  favorably  with  any  exist- 
ing town  park  iu  respect  to  beauty,  aud  rich  in  those 
elements  in  which  the  Chicago  parks  are,  and  for  the 
next  fifty  years  wjll  be,  most  provokingly  deficient, 
yon  will  l>o  sure  to  attract  to  Riverside  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion, admiration  and  appreciation  which  you  could  do  iu 
no  other  way.    Y'our  wooded  district  referred  to  is  so 
happily  furnished  by  nature  that  it  would  be  practi- 


cable, we  think,  within  a  year  to  form  a  park  at 
Riverside  which  will  surpass  the  Now  York  or  Brook- 
lyn  parks -a  park  to  which  a  citizen  of  Chicago 
mHit,  therefore,  take  a  citizen  of  New  York,  or  even 
London,  with  pride  and  satisfaction."  After  some 
deliberation  the  Company  adopted  the  suggestions 
embodied  in  the  above  report,  and  appropriated  this 
wooded  district  for  a  park.  It  contains  nearly  100 
acres,  Iving  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aud  M  con- 
nccted  "bv  bridges  for  the  use  of  vehicles  and  pedestri- 
ans The  entire  area  is  covered  with  a  fine  grown 
forest  of  oak.  ash,  linden,  hickory  and  black  walnut. 

Resident  sites  at  Riverside  are  of  the  most  liberal 
dimensions,  the  smallest  lot*  being  laid  off  no  less  Hum 
lot!  feet  rront  by  200  feet  deep  :  thus  affording  sufficient 
ornund  for  spacious  lawns,  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  small  fruits,  etc.;  besides  allowing 
space  for  barns  and  out  buildings  remote  from  the 
dwellings.    These  advantages  iu  addition  to  the  fact, 
that  out  of  the  1,800  acres  comprising  the  village  plat. 
7<Hl  acres  wen-  set  apart  forever  for  roads,  borders, 
walks,  recreative  grounds  ami  parks,  served  to  make 
the  plat*  doublv  attractive  to  seekers  of  ideal  suburban 
homes.    So  energetically  in  fact,  did  the  company  push 
the  work  of  improving  and  beautifying  Riverside,  that 
within  two  years  from  its  founding  thev  had  constructed 
ten  mill's  of  roads,  seven  miles  of  walks,  sixteen  miles 
of  drains  and  sewers,  planted  4T.000  shrubs,  7.00U 
fvcr.'reens  and  32.0u0  deciduous  trees:  2,.><i0  of  the 
latter  were  large  shade  trees,  some  of  them  niueteeu 
inches  iu  diameter  and  oisrhtv  feet  high.   Gas  works 
had  also  been  constructed  and  over  five  miles  of  gas 
mains  laid  ;  the  roads  and  driveways  of  the  village,  as 
well  as  the  stores  and  private  residences  IxMng  supplied 
with  gas  at  citv  rates.    An  artesian  well  was  also  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  785  feet,  from  whic  h  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  anil  healthful  water  sufficient  for  a  population 
of  en  thousand  people,  is  still  obtained.    A  substantial 


water  tower  of  stone  and  brick,  i 


.-elf  an  ele 


rant  bit  of 


water  rower  oi  some  .um  ..i.^..,   -n  .  ,  , 

architecture,  was  erected,  into  which  the  water  s  force, 
bv  a  steam  pump  and  from  thence  distributed  through 
mains  to  all  parts  of  the  village.    This  tower  is  V* 
feet  high,  ami  from  a  balcony  some  ,0  feet  from  the 
ground,  reached  bv  winding  stairs  within,  a  hue  new 
of  Riverside  and  its  surroundings  may  be  had.    *n  au- 
dition to  the  gas  and  water  works  buildings,  the  com- 
pany had  within  the  same  time  built  and  wmiplcteu  a 
handsome  stone  chapel  (now  the  Presbyterian  I  hurt* 
of  Riverside)  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,  a  neat  and 
imposing  bl.M-k  of  stores  and  offices,  constructed  of  red 
and  Milwaukee  brick  and  which  were  then  occupied  as 
a  market,  supply  store,  drug  store  and  iwsl-o.tice. 
Thev  bad  also  erected  a  lwautiful  building,**  the  batiks 
of  tlie  Desplaines,  with  broad  verandas  overhanging  hat 
picturesque  stream  ;  this  was  known  as  the  Refre  orj 
and  Billiard  Pavilion;  while  built  at  the  sai ue  I  n ... 
and  situated  a  little  east  of  this  and  connected  wit  i i  t 
by  an  elevated  walk,  was  another  strikingly  ham bon.c 
edifice,  the  Riverside  Hotel.    This  building,  w  hich  W* 
originally  designed  for  a  summer  resort  hotel,  is  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  an  E.  with  two  coarts  jn  » 
feet,  open  to  the  south.    The  length  of  the  mam  1  ail  - 
ing  is  260  feet,  width  at  the  wings  104  WW" 
verandas  1,042  feet,  and  15  to  20  feet  wide,  length 
balconies  to  third  story  »0S  feet    The  rooms  were 
lar-e.  light  aud  uirv.  supplied  with  running  water  ai  > 
lighted  with  gas  with  a  grate  and  chimney  to  ea  h 
li.-.i*  rcderiML'  H  enual  in  its  arraiig.m.euts  and  ai> 
iN.intinenU  to  any  of  the  hotels  in  the  city.    In  tw 
construction  of  the  building,  Mr.  Jenuey,  the  architect, 
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adopted  tin  Swiss  stvlc  of  architecture,  as  that  being 
the  best  adapted  fur 'a  rura.  hotel ;  giving  us  it  docs, 
opportunities  for  broail  verandas,  overhanging  roof, 
■haded  balconies,  ami  many  pleasing  though  eomiMira- 

tivetv  inexpensive  details,  '  Until  1879,  the  hotel  was 
kept  by  11.  M.  Kinsley ;  when  ut  that  date,  it  not 
pr.t\  ing  a  profitable  venture,  tin'  i  lea  of  keeping  it  a-  a 
public  hoiKe  was  abandoned,  h  has  since  liecn  occu- 
pied  as  a  tenement  lions.-.  The  grounds  about  it  how- 
ever  have  been  well  kept  np  and  u  is  still  a  beautiful 

place. 

To  complete  the  enterprise,  ami  to  afford  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  reaching  the  village  from  the 
city,  other  than  by  steam  cans,  a  line  Utulevarded 
drive  or  parkway  wis  proposed,  to  connect  Riverside 
with  <  'hicugo :  a'nd  its  construction  was  undertaken  by 
the  latter  eitv  and  town  of  Cicero,  through  which  the 
road  was  to  pass.  This  parkway  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wi  le,  and  is  divided  into  a  central  roadway 
forty  feet  wide,  the  drive  proper  and  Med  only  for 
pleasure  vehicles,  a  bridle  path  ten  feet  wide,  enclosed 
between  two  borders  of  turr  eight  foot  wide,  and  aven- 
ues of  trees  ;  then  on  the  other  side  is  a  walk,  and  out- 
side of  the<e  are  roads  on  each  side,  tweuty-ltve  feet 
wide.for  heavy  tralhV;  the  est  of  the  road  was  nearly 
$40,00(1  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  *48n,0<M>. 

Among  those  who  were  the  lirst  residents  of  River- 
side, and  who  built  for  themselves  homes  within  its 
favored  shades  were:  David  A.  (Jage.  K.  K  Ch.ids.II.C. 
Ford.  L  Y.  Sehernierhorn.  Johu  t '.  Dore,  K.  P.  ««"«>, 
B.  T.  Wright,  diaries  (i lidding,  J.  P.  Merrill.  W.  W. 
Chandler,  II.  F.  Jennison,  Telford  Huriihum,  J.  H. 
HollUter, 'David  Biakelv,  D.  F.  Chase,  Horace  l-.uns 
and  John  A.  Rice.  Of  the  above  none  are  at  present 
living  in  the  v  illage.  Those  who  located  here  at  the 
sumo  time  and  who  still  remain  are:  W.  1.  Allen,  U 
\V.  Munav,  Watts  Dcliovler,  W.  L  B.  Jenncy,  II.  h. 
Seelve  Rev  II.  Trowbridge  and  others  whose  names 
are  not  now  at  hand.  Among  those  deceased  are: 
(Jcor-'e  M.  Kimbark,  K.  L  Sherman  and  (.corgo 
(filbert.  The  present  estimated  population  of  Rivcr- 
sido  is  nine  hundred.  . 

//;,w.fe  I'whylerinn  Church  odifleowaa  built  ong- 
inallvbv  tlieBivcrsidelmproveiucniCompaiiv.aiid  was 
for  several  years  used  as  a  union  church,  services  in 
it  being  coi.ductcd  under  the  auspices  of  tlio  Union 
Christian  Association  of  Riverside.  1  ho  present 
so-ietywas  organized  September  15.  lh<i  with  the 
following  named  poisons  as  its  principal  members. 
II  K.  Seelye.  W.  T.  Allen,  E.  F.  Ncxsen,  (  oorge  (.il- 
licit and  J'.  C.  Cochran.  Rev.  James  II.  I  rowbridge 
has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Church  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  prc-cnt  time.  The  present  membership  of 
the  society  is  liftv-six.  Shortly  following  the  organi- 
sation of'  the  church  on  a  denominational  basis,  the 
new  society  purchased  the  building  from  the  Improve- 
mcnt  Company,  but  in  1879  l.a«l  the  misfortune  to  see 
it  almostcompletelv  destroyed  by  fire,  only  thebaic  walls 
remaining  of  a  structure  which  had  original^  cost 
nearly  *1\000.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  calamity,  the 
.wre-atiou  immediately  began  rebuilding,  and 
within  a  vear  following,  the  preen  ed.ln-o  was  com- 
pleted and  reedy  for  i^upuncy.  The  [.resent  In.  - 
tees  are  W.  T.  Allen,  B.  K.Ives,  C.  0.  t.regg,  h.  F. 
Ilollister  and  E.  R.  Spear. 

The  Episcopalians  have  also  had  an  organization 
here  for  the  past  ten  years  but  have,  as  yet,  no  house 
of  worship.    Late  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
lagan  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  on  l^kway 
Road,  a  few  blocks  north  of  the  dejs.t.  which  will  lie 


completed  by  the  summer  of  1884.   Among  the  lead 
tag  members  of  this  organization  may  be  mentioned 
W.  A.  Havemever,  John      Wells,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Sher- 
man and  N.  W.'Mundy.    The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Episco[ial  Church  at  Lagrange. 

Tho  first  public  school  was  established  in  Riverside 
in  1S74-T-V.  the  Bchool  building,  a  frame  structure, 
having  two  rooms,  being  completed  and  opened  in  the 
winter  of  the  former  ivear.  The  first  teachers  were 
I'n.fessor  W.  II.  Downing  and  his  sister,  Miss  Dow n- 
iug  as  assistant.  A  few  years  ago  the  house  was 
enlarged  by  building  an  additional  room  to  meet  the 
increased  attendance  of  the  school.  The  present 
teachers  are  professor  V.  Butler,  principal.  Miss  Nora 
Boy  no  and  Miss  Mary  Maservc.  assistants.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  now  in"  attendance  is  ninety-eight.  A 
new  graded  school  building,  to  be  built  of  brick,  ami 
,»r  a  size  suitable  to  the  demands  of  the  place,  is  now 
contemplated,  and  will,  iu  all  probability,  be  erected 
durin?  the  present  vear. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  Riverside,  it  is  a  mat- 
tor  of  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  has  never  met  the 
expectations  of  its  founders.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  amount  of  money  eluded  and  labor  bestowed 
to  make  it  a  place  attractive  to  those  seeking  suburban 
homes,  it  has,  for  some  reason,  brought  only  bitter  dis- 
appointments and  heavy  financial  losses  to  those  who 
originated  and  carried  out  the  ideal  plans  upon  which 
it  was  built.  During  the  last  ton  vears  the  place  has 
made  but  little  progress.  Litigation,  financial  embar- 
rassments, ami  re|H>rts  widely  circulated  concerning 
its  unhealthy  character,  have  done  much  to  retard  a 
growth,  which  otherwise,  it  might  have  enjoyed  How- 
ever, its  prospects  are  improving;  ami  in  the  near 
future,  the  chances  are,  that  Riverside  will  assume  a 
more  favorable  position  in  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  rise  to  tho  eminence  of  being  counted  among 
the  most  popular  of  Chicago's  many  suburban  towns. 

RIVUtslTir.  lUCKiRAHIlrAL  SKFTCUES. 

VAI.OIS  BVTT.KR  was  I  kirn  in  Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt„ 
hut  in  an  earlv  age  was  transfened  to  thy  somewhat  classic 
grounds  of  old"  Chautauqua,  western  New  Wk.  where  on  the 
soft  side  of  a  slab  seat,  he  first  encountered  the  intricacies  of 
Writer's  Milling  book.  Dal 'oil's  arithmetic,  ami  the  primitive 
architecture  of  the  "old  log  school-house."    At  l he  ascot  about 
fourteen  vears  he  came  West,  locating  with  his  parents  near 
Kenosha.' Wis.  in  the  high  school  of  which  place  he  received 
the  larger  part  of  his  educational  training.     J  r.  Hut  er  has 
1.,-en  identified  with  educational  matters  since  1K..4,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  North  Ward  Crammar  school  in  Kemwtia, 
which  In-  taught  five  years.    At  the  expiration  <>f  this  prmcipa  - 
shin  ho  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  W  aril  school* 
at  Ottawa,   this  State,  but  In-fore,  receiving  notice  he  had 
accepted  the  prilicipalship  of  the  Waukegnn  Centra  SChOOj, 
which  he  taught  for  four  years  with  great  success.  In 
upon  invitation,  he  took  charge  of  theschoolsof  W  arsaw.  Iml., 
ami  was  in  a  few  months  elected  to  the  County  Superinleii- 
ileucv  of  Kosciusko  Countv,  and  tliree  years  after  to  thesiiprr- 
inteiidencv  of  the  schools  of  Klkhart  County  in  that  Stale,  lin- 
ing thenrtlee  ill  all,  about  ten  years,  during  which  timc.he  was 
honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  State  A- social  ion  of 
fountv  Superintendents.    In  the  year  ItCl  he  was  invited  to 
the  charge  of  t  he  schools  in  llenlon  llarl>or,  Mich.,  when-  he 
taught  four  vears,  semling  out  from  his  graduating  classes 
some  of  the  best  teaching  talent  now  in  that  State.    Jlr.  Itut- 
ler  took  a  rest  from  hisarduoiisduticsas  print inalaiid  rettinieil 
to  Indiana,  where  he  taught  county  Normal  schools  for  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Kosciusko  counties,    lie  acceptepl  an  invitation  to 
Riverside  in  the  spring  of  1KS0.  at  once  taking  charge  oi  its 
schools,  where  his  labors  are  giving  universal satisfaction  He 
was  a  member  of  the  teachers'  assoc.*  ions  of  Indiana.  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  ami  was  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  he 
Kit  edJcat  onal  journal  published  in  Wisconsin,  and  now  »  a 
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member  of  the  Cook  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the 
Illinois  SUto  Teachers'  Association.  He  has  devoted  hut  life 
to  educational  works,  and  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  in 
his  honorable  calling. 

JAMK3  LYMAN  CONG  DON,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
County,  Ind..  in  1811,  and  was  educate  1  in  the  schools  uf  that 
place.  In  the  fidl  of  1*01  he  enlisted  in.  and  was  appointed 
hospital  steward  in  the  0th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  serv- 
ing two  years.  On  leaving  the  army,  in  1803,  he  went  to  the 
Uuirersitv  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.and  then  attended  lectures 
at  Rush  Medical  College.  Chicago,  graduating  therefrom  in 
the  class  of  1804-C3.  Afier  his  graduation  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  hi*  profession  at  Br.stol.  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind..  and  con- 
tinued there  about  eight  years.  In  the  fall  of  1872  the  Doctor 
came  to  Cook  County  located  lit  Riverside,  and  at  once  estab- 
lished himself  in  tho  practice  of  medicine.  He  purchased  a 
drug  -tore  hero  in  April,  18,8:1,  nnd  was  in  the  summer  of  that 
vearappointcd  Postmaster.  1 1  is  drug  business  is  managed  bv  Dr. 
Van  l.ovd.    Dr.  OmcdOfl  is  I  he  only  physician  prat  t  icing  here. 

IIENltY  J.  DANCASTER  was  born  at  Alvesford,  England, 
in  181li.  nnd  since  IWil)  has  followed  I  he  business  of  butcher. 
In  lHiW  he  immigrated  to  Chicago  and  opened  a  meat  market 
in  that  t  itv,  wni>h  he  carrieil  on  up  to  the  summer  of  1872, 
then  mating  to  Blversiile  He  became  employed  in  the 
meat  market  of  John  H.  Gage  at  this  place,  and  in  187o  pur- 
chased the  business  from  him.  Mr.  Dancastcr  has  the  only 
meat  market  in  this  locality, 

HUDSON  D.  NORTH,  merchant,  is  a  nitive  of  lieloit. 
Wis.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  came  to  Cook  County 
and  located  at  Itiverside.  in  187-1.  In  June,  1877.  ho  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  as  the  firm  of  Long  &  North,  begin- 
ning  in  a  small  way,  with  n  stock  of  some  f3,00D,  and  building 
up  a  nice  business  In  1870  Mr.  North  purchased  his  partner's 
interest,  and  hus  since  carried  on  the  concern  alone.  He  has  a 
good  t radc  nnd  carries  a  large  stock  of  general  merchandise, 
and  does  also  considerable  business  in  farmers'  produce. 

JAMES  D.  HAYNOLDSisnnativeof  Massilon.  Ohio, and 
calm-  West  t<>  Chicago  ill  1891a  He  is  by  profession  a  civil 
engineer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy, 
N  Y.  Mr.  Rnyuold*  enmcto  Itiverside  in  1871,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Itiverside  Improvement  Company,  with 
whom  t:e  remained  about  a  year.  During  the  time  lie'made  a 
survey  of  the  work  already  laid  out.  and  placed  the  machinery 
of  the  present  water  works.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he 
purchased  some  property  and  engaged  in  tho  cultivation  of 


rosea  as  a  recreation;  and  finally,  about  four  Tears  ago,  he 

enlarged  bis  premi-es,  and  has  since  given  his  sole  attention 
to  the  management  of  his  hot-houses  and  gardens.  Mr.  Ray. 
nobis  has  the  largest  rose  garden  in  the  West,  over  half  an 
acre  being  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  Ho  has  2.1,000  square 
feet  of  glass  in  his  hot-houses,  and  produces  about  130,000 
roses  per  annum.  He  has  all  the  latest  improvements  for 
heating.  In  his  houses  are  propagated  some  10,000  new  plant9 
every  year. 

CHARLES  REISSIO,  wholesale  and  retail  florist,  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  (iermany,  August  20.  1818,  and  after  leaving 
school  was  employed  for  n  short  lime  at  the  trade  of  b-iiWir- 
maker.  In  18:1*1  in-  went  to  H«o  Janeiro.  South  America,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Krwzihnn  Government  as  lxiiler- 
maker,  which  position  he  filled  two  year-,  and  was  subse- 
quently employed  in  the  Brazilian  Government  Navy  Yards 
for  two  years,  nflerwurd  for  live  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Brazilian  Steam  Packet  Company  as  a  boiler-maker.  "In  Feb- 
nutry,  184-">,  he  left  ltio  Janeiro  for  New  York,  and  from  there 
went  to  GeMVa,  Wis.  Not  finding  an  opening  thoie  for  his 
business,  he  wulked  to  Chicago,  arriving  in  the  spring  ot  1815. 
Two  years  later  he  opened  a  steam  boiU-r  and  engine  factory, 
and  built  up  a  very  large  business,  giving  employment  to  some 
21)0  men.  He  built  tho  stand-pipe  for  the  city  water-works 
erected  in  1834;  also  built,  in  tho  same  year,  for  the  water- 
works a  large  reservoir  on  Adams  Street,  and  in  1838  erected 
one  on  the  North  Side  and  another  on  the  West  Side,  besides 
considerable  other  public  work.  In  IStSO  he  disposed  of  his 
manufacturing  business.  Mr.  Reissig  in  1K3U  built  a  small 
green-house  at  his  home,  on  West  Sixteenth  Street,  and  began 
to  cultivate  plants  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  gradually 
enlarge'!  his  premises,  nnd  in  1>-o!>  embarked  in  the  wholesale 
ami  retail  plant  business,  nnd  now  has  extensive  business 
premises  in  Chicago.  In  I87:t  he  built  five  large  green-houses 
at  Riverside,  and  transferred  his  plunts  to  that  place,  lie  has 
ten  large  green-houses,  In  which  arc  30.1100  sipuire  feet  of 
glass,  lo.OllO  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  and  11700  worth  of 
fuel  is  required  annually  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  tlic.-o 
buildings  ut  a  proper  temperature.  His  place  is  known 
throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  "  Reissig » Exotic Gar- 
dens.'" Mr.  Reissig  in  former  years  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  political  matters  of  Chicago.  Tho  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  married  in  Chicago,  in  1872.  to  Marv  Becker,  and  the  union 
has  l)ecn  blessed  with  five  children— Flora,  Kosc,  Lily,  Charles 
and  Daisy. 
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Loyden  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maine 
and  Norwood  Park,  on  tltc  cast  bv  Norwood  Park  and 
Jefferson,  on  the  south  by  Proviso,  and  on  tbo  west  by 
Addison  Township  in  Dn  Pitge  County.  Originally 
this  township  was  for  the  most  part  prairie,  tho  oxecp- 
tion  being  a  strip  of  timber  averaging  about  a  mile 
to  width  extending  from  north  to  south  along  both 
■MM  of  the  DespUinoi  Kiror,  but  mainly  on  tho  cast 
xtdoof  the  river.  The  largest  trees  in  this  timber 
were  white  oak,  and  wcro  about  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, l'ho  area  of  the  timber  at  present  is  about 
seven-eighths  what  it  was  originally.  As  in  other 
portions  of  tho  county,  tho  soil"  of  the  timbered 
portion  of  tint  town  is  clay,  while  on  tho  oiicu  iirairio 
the  soil  is  black  loam  and  the  subsoil  clay. 

Uydcu  is  the  township  of  reservations,  there  battle 

'Lo *  t,'?t-V  ot  PnitK  *■  <Jllic,n-  '<»  J"tv\ 

1  Si ,)  two  large  reservations  sot  apart  for  two  half' 
bleeds,  Alexauder  Kobiusou  and  Claudo  Laframboiso 


Tho  reservation  of  Alexander  Robinson  comprised 
two  sections  of  land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Pes- 
plaincs  River.  Being"  granted  in  lfi'-'O,  befotc  the 
Government  survey  of  the  lands  iu  this  township  (If) 
and  range  (12)  was  made,  it  could  imt  have  been 
oxpoctcd'that  this  reservation,  or  that  of  Lafratiiuoisc, 
would  OOTFOipond  in  ouLliuo  with  section  liius  as 
determined  by  the  survey.  And  as  neither  of  tlicso 
reservations  docs  correspond  in  fact  with  such  1H*J*j 
their  location  can  be  given  only  approximately.  'H'« 
north  section  of  Robinson's  reserve  comprised  tho 
south  half  of  Section  10,  except  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
oast  side  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  tho  section,  but 
a  narrow  etrip  of  ennui  area  on  tho  cast  side  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of '.Section  0  was  included  in  W 
reservation ;  and  also  the  north  half  of  Section  15. 
except  a  narrow  strip  on  east  side  of  the  northeast 
quarter  section,  and  a  fraction  of  tho  uorthoam 
quarter  of  Section  16.     Tho  south  section  of  tins 
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resorvo  comprised  very  nearly  the  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  same  section,  aud  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
WOSt  quarter  of  Section  14;  also  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  23,  the  nortlicast  quar- 
ter of  Section  22,  aud  the  cast  lialf  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  same  section. 

The  Lafrauboiai  reservation  may  for  "convenience 
of  description  bo  divided  into  two  parts,  the  north 
portion  a  rectangle  and  tin  south  portion  a  triangle. 
The  north  portion  comprised  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Section  84,  aud  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  23; 
the  south  portion  was  bounded  on  the  southeast  by 
the  Indian  boundary  line,  and  on  the  west  by  tho 
half-section  lino  running  north  and  south  through 

Sectiou  27. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  treaty  by  which  those 
reservations  were  set  apart  to  Uobinson  aud  Eafram- 
boise,  reflectively,  before  any  settlement  was  mado 
on  either  of  them,  or  in  the  township  of  I.c\don.  by 
a  white  man.  In  1  s:it  David  Everett  came  herewith 
his  family,  from  St.  Clair  C'oiintv,  111.,  and  purchased 
the  triangular  portion  of  tiie  Laframboiso  reserve, 
lie  was  the  first  settler  in  Lcvdcn  Township.  .Mr. 
Everett  was  a  Methodist,  and  for  sonic  years  after  his 
arrival,  preaching  by  Methodist  ministers,  among  them 
Mr.  Everett  himself,  was  carried  on  at  his  house, 
which  was  a  log  one.  formerly  used  as  a  trailing  post. 
Settlers  from  considerable  distance  were  accustomed 
to  meet  hero  to  attend  upon  religious  services.  Mrs. 
Everett  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Walker,  one  of 
the  earliest  Methodist  ministers  in  Chicago.  John 
Everett,  a  son  of  David  and  Mrs.  Everett,  is  now  a 
resident  of  Loydeu  Township.  Few  if  any  other  set- 
tlers came  into  the  township  in  1833;  biit  in  1834, 
Mr.  U  ooks  (father  of  F.  T.  Brooks)  aud  Mr.  Sher- 
man settled  on  Section  3,  Mr.  Hi.'gins  settled  on 
Sectiou  4,  William  Rowley  and  Aldi  ich  Rowley,  his 
brother,  settled  in  Section  14.  In  1835  Ezra  Ellis 
Mttlod  on  Section  10,  William  Ellis  on  Section  9,  and 
Samuel  and  Abel  Spencer  on  tiio  La  framboise  reserve, 
east  of  the  river,  Inn  ing  a  portion  of  Divid  Everett's 
purchase.  In  1830  Mr.  Hewitt,  father  in  law  of 
William  Rowley,  settled  on  Section  12.  William 
Draper  sett  led  on  Section  22  in  1837,  at  which  time, 
according  to  his  recollection,  there  was  no  house 
between  him  aud  Dunklee's  Grove.  In  1813  Henry 
Boo<onbcrg settled  on  Section  28.  .1.0.  Fryeoii,Scetiou 
10,  Henry  Roungc  and  Ilenrv  Hartman  on  Section 
20.  ALL  Dunlap  settled  in  1814  on  Seetiou  18.  and 
from  this  tiuio  on  tho  township  received  gradual  and 
constant  accessions  to  its  population. 

The  Spencers  nought  about  half  of  Mr.  Everett's 
land  and  erected  a  log  house  on  tho  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  was  for  some  tune  used  as  a  hotel  They 
afterward  built  a  tavern  on  tho  west  side  of  tho 
Desplaines  Tho  Spencers  came  from  Cazeuovia, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1844,  when  the  post-ofriec  was  estab- 
lished at  their  hotel,  it  was  ua-iicd  Coze  no  via.  When 
William  Emmersou  was  appiiuted  Postmaster,  the 
post-ollicc  was  moved  to  his  house,  aud  the  name 
changed  to  I/evdcn  Center.  This  name  it  continued 
to  bear  in  its  travels  from  one  farm  house  to  another, 
uutil  tho  time  of  its  last  removal.  After  Mr.  Enimcr- 
son  came  Joel  P.  Rowley,  ouo  mile  to  the  eastward, 
then  0.  C.  Willey  then  George  A.  Guthrie,  then  Eli- 
jab  Shaw, one  mile  ea*t  of  Mr.  Willey'*.  The  next 
move  was  to  Jefferson  Township,  and  called  Dunning. 

When  the  plank  road  was  built,  in  1850,  the  Plank 
Road  Company  built  a  saw  mill  at  the  crossing  of  the 


Desplaines,  to  saw  planks  for  tho  road.  This  mill  was 
run  about  eighteen  mouths,  when  it  was  converted 
into  a  grist  null.  After  running  as  a  grist  mill  about 
six  mouths  it  ceased  to  run,  as  very  little  wheat  was 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  county 

Tne  organization  of  the  township  occurred  April 
2,  1850.  at  the  house  of  Richard  Fuller.  Of  tho  meet- 
ing held  that  day,  Ezra  Alger  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  William  Eunnerson,  Clerk.  The  election  bold  that 
day  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  officers: 
Sii|iervi?or,  M.  L  Dunlap; Clerk  Richard  \V.  Everett; 
Assessor,  William  Eunnerson;  Collector,  Samuel 
Hummel;  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  Richard  W.  Everett; 
Commissioners  of  Highways,  Thomas  Croghan,  Ezra 
A  •  1 1  .in  i  JohuG  Fryc  .  .fustic  -  of  tho  Pen  :e,  James 
M  Peunoyerand  William  Dunlap;  Constables.  Sam- 
uel Hummel  and  Edward  B.  Stanley.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Uazcnovia.  The 
organisation  of  the  town  was  effected  under  the  name 
of  .Monroe,  but  afterward,  on  account  of  tliero  being 
another  town  of  that  name,  the  name  loydeu  was 
selected. 

This  name  first  appears  on  the  Clerk's  records,  June 
11,  185o.  On  tho  13t.ii  of  April  the  Commissioners  of 
Highways  met  at  tho  house  of  M.  E.  Dunlap,  and 
appointed  ten  Overseers  of  Highways.  They  also 
resolved  that  each  able-bodied  mail  should  perforin  two 
days  work  as  a  poll  tax. 

Subsequent  to  1850  tlw  following  [officers  have 
been  elected : 

Siiperrifor*.— Richard  W.  Everett.  1851-52;  J.  B. 
Beaubien,  1853;  N.  M.  Dunlap,  1854;  William  Dra- 
per, 1855-50;  O.  H.  Alger.  185?  :  Alexander  Bcauhien, 
1858;  George  Dunlap,  1859-68;  B.  E.  Hopkins, 
180  J -05;  Stephen  Ponuover.  1800-07;  Heurv  Boa.-cii- 
berg.  1808-77;  llcurv  Kolze.  1878-83. 

ChrU  —  William  Dunlap,  1851 ;  Henry  M.  Rodgers, 
l<>!;  Thomas  Croghan,  1853;  James  Ponuover, 
1851 ;  P.  T.  Brooks.  1855;  William  Eunnerson.  1850- 
57;  William  Draper,  1858-59 ;  F.  T.  Brooks,  1880-67  ; 
George-  Oooiicr,  1808;  Henry  Dicrkiug,  1809-75 ; 
D.  M.  Barnes,  1870-77;  Hiram  Draper,  1878-79; 
Henry  Dnutoman, 2880-8$ ;  Hiram  Draper  1883, 

,!>.  -v.— John    S.     Everett,     1851;  William 

Eiuinorsoti,  1S52 ;  Jacob  Kline,  1853;  William  Don- 
lap,  1854;  Henry  Lorott,  1855;  C.  E.  Hall,  1856; 
Alexander  Beaubien.  1857  ;  Allen  Hemingway,  1858 ; 
Heurv  O.  Eovett.  1859-00  ;  Gnstavns  Ehrhorii,  1861- 
02;  George  W.  Brooks,  1803-(;5;  Hcnrv  Buoscnlierg, 
lsOO-07;  B.  E  Hopkins,  1808;  William  Draper, 
1809-70;  Heurv  Kolze,  1871-73  ;  Hcnrv  Boesenberg, 
1874 -S3. 

CiUeetor.*.— Samuel  Hummel,  1851;  William 
Emmerson,  1852;  George  Dunlap.  1853;  F.  T. 
Brooks,  1854 ;  Victor  Wavman,  1855;  Heurv  Stinc, 
1S50;  H.  liasliigs,  1857-58;  I^ewis  Rust,  1>59-00; 
Henry  Boesenberg,  1803-05 ;  Henry  Kolze  1S00-07; 
Peter  Ragor,  ?8G8;  Henry  Boesenberg,  1809;  Henry 
Kolze.  1870-71  ;  Barney  Wieinerslage,  1873-74; 
Homy  Dierking,  1875-70;  James  Eynn,  1877; 
Charles  Martin,"  1878  ;  Adolph  Heine,  1879-81; 
Edward  Hachmeistcr,  1882;  Adolph  Heine,  1883. 

Qttrtcers  of  ffte  I'oor. — Henry  Judson  1851-52; 
Heurv  Boesenberg,  1855-50;  William  Draper,  1857; 
Alexander  Beaubien,  1858  ;0.  C.  Willey.  1859. 

Ottuiabkt. — Alexander  Bcaubieu  anil  Samuel  Hum- 
mel, 1851 ;  F.  T.  Brooks  and  Victor  Wavman,  1854  ; 
Ilenrv  Stino  and  Victor  Wavman,  1855;  C.»E.  Hall. 
1801;  Perry  Tanner  and  Ilenrv  Boesenberg,  1800; 
Henry  BaJsonboig  and    Christian  Schmidt,  1807; 
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John  U  Draper  mid  ,^^SS?Sn 

Kr    7"  C.  Wilier,  isf.7;  Uid.urcl    .  hvcret 
aTt'corgo  Korthauer.  1808:  Wi  ^l.^Xl 
John  15.  Foot.  18M;  B.        Hopkins,    8,0.  Owen 
SSj  18745  J*"  Draper  wd  fc«J  Moore,  WW. 
John  Draper  and  O.  F.  Senf.  IBM. 

Frvo  and  Albert  Carbon,  1S.M;  Henry  Bamberg, 
SSdSSAaonuml  .».  U.  Frve  1*5* :  . oseph  Hob- 
bion,  Ilemv  Booatmberg  aw*  John  Sb«raan,18*J, 

Harvey  Yanulta.  James  Pen.ioycr  aud  Fred  AhlV«* 
854  "Henry    Frenzen.    William    Einmerson  and 

cSSlievS,  is55;  0.  h  Hall,  Court  Wobbe  and 

S  Vo  I  1S.V.:  Uunan  Irish.  O.  H .  Frnnxen  and 
Xanderlteu.bicn.  1*:.7  s  l*wi*  Unst  Henry  Rucsen- 
benrand  Union  Irish,  1*5* ;  Harvey  V  auatta,  James 
Pennoyer  and  Henry  Bowenberg,        i  Henry  BOSS**- 
berir  John  Sherman  and  John  Adam  Pnpp,  i860; 
Henry  Boescnberg,  U  II.  Fronaen  and  John  Adaui 
Pop?  1*51:  O.  II.  Fraiison,  R  W.  Ou.mi-o,. and 
Jo,  .  Adam  Popp,  18U4;  All*rt  Corlan ,1863;  Henry 
Itoewnbore.  iw*i  Henry  Kojae,  1865;  Andre*  Mug, 
LSIW;  Frederick  Dierking.  1*7  :  Ferry  I  i,,,m^,.,v  : 
Andrew  Pflng,  1888;  WiHiwa  Kolse,  18W William 
Kobe  1874"    Henry  H*  hmeUior.   1875;  Henry 
Kirchhoff,  ls7«:  William  Kol/.e,  1S77 :  Henry  Haeh- 
meister,  1878;  Henrv  Kirchhoff,  1878 ;  WiUiamKolzc, 
l.sSti;  Henry  Hacnmeietor,  1881;  Henry  Kirclinoff, 
1882;  William  Kolze.  1883. 

At  tho  third  annual  election  certain  rcguiatiouB 
were  adopted  with  regartl  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hog 
running  at  large,  and  the  imposition  of  tines  provided 
for,  tor  violations  of  the  regnlationi,  the  Rues  as  col 
looted  to  Ixs  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  ;md  form 
part  c>i  the  school  fund.  It  was  also  voted  t  hat  MOO 
be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  plunk  for  sluicea  in 
various  road  districts.  It  was  also  voted  that  Mod  !*■ 
raised  to  pav  for  the  services  of  the  town  olllcois,  ami 
other  expenses  In  183:1,  107  votes  were  cast  against 
the  division  of  the  county. 

AlbXaKDKB  Bobinsox   (Cho-che-pin  qua,  \\  ink- 
iug-Eyo).     In  connection  with  tho  history  of  this 
township  it  is  proper  to  gi^e  a  few  facts  additional  to 
what  appears  in  his  biography,  on  page  los  of  this 
volume.    He  originally  came  to  Chicago  in  18u4,  hut 
did  not  then  remain,    lie  came  to  remain,  in  1814,  as 
is  believed,  for  in  1815  and  IMo  he  cultivated  the 
tield  belonging  to  the  fort.    In  the  latter  year,  or  in 
1817,a  trading  pust  was  established  four  miles  tip  the 
South  Branch,  ut  the  point  formerly  known  as  "  Ixe's 
Place,"  bv  Consult  &  Mack,  wealthy  merchants  of 
Detroit  "Mr.  Kobinsou  entered  into  the  employ  of 
these  traders,  and  afterward  into  that  of  Mr.  Laughton, 
on  the  Detplainee.   After  the  Indians  were  removed 
he  went  to  DuPage  Countv.where  he  lived  three  years, 
returning  to  his  reservation  in  1838.    This  reservation 
was  granted  to  him  and  his  children,  of  whom  there 
were  in  all  fourteen.    Mr.  Robinson  was  married  in 
1820  to  Catharine  Chevalier,  whose  father,  Francois 
Chevalier,  w;ls  a  French  half-breed,  and  mother  an 
Indian  woman.    Mrs.  Robinson  died  August  7,  lsM, 


and  was  buried  ou  tho  banks  of  he  river  near  the 
i(M  |,o,nc.  as  were  also  seven  of  ho  eh.  dren  four  o 
whom  died  when  unite  young.  I  he  other  three  of 
these  seven  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  aid  were  named 
John,  David  ami  Margaret.  Margaret  was,  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  the  wife  of  John  Ross  Four 
other  children  that  have  died  were  buried  m  <  hiiiago, 
a  d I  onl  j'S-h.was  buried  at  Rose  Hill  Two  aaugh- 
i  '.  still  live,  Mrs.  Mary  Rugor,  wife  of  Frank  Hagor, 
iviu  "on  the  reserve,  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Coouey,  wife 
of  Owen  Coouey,  living  in  Chicago  .  The  reserve  was 
divided  in  1847  or  1848.  among  him  and  tho  four 
of  his  children  who  were  then  living,  each  reiving 
2.-.U  acres.  His  share  has  leen  soli,  as  has  the  share 
of  each  of  three  of  the  four  children,  Mrs.  Loonej 
aloi.e  retaining  her  portion  iutuct 


TURN  KR  PARK 

Turner  Park  lies  ou  tho  Elgin  Short  Line  of  the 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  eleven  an 
one-half  miles  from  Chicago,  and  on  the  east ;  branch 
of  the  Hesplainw.    The  ortginal  p  a    of  tho  v.l  age 
.•Listed  of  Turner  Park,  twenty-etght  acre,  au d  ais 
blocks  besides,  purchased  of  Henry  Mruokn.unu  by  tho 
Tumor  Park  Association,  the  design  being  to  «tab- 
1        Park  aud  build  up  a  village  in  close  pmx,..,  tj 
hereto.    The  Park  was  laid  out   fenced  and  OrmV 
meuted,  and  the  six  blocks  laid  out ...  a  ""^V" 
first  house  erected  in  this  village  was  by  He  r>  KOBa, 
ou  John  Avenue,  the  second  by  Mr.  j^O"  the 
corner  of  John  Avenue  and  School  Street,  and  tie 
Odrdbv  Mr.  Von  Ungo.  The  first  store  kept  in  this 
Vicinity  was  about  half  a  mile  down  the  river  from 
the  village,  and  tho  first  store  in .the    dace  was 
started  in  1874,  one  year  after  the  statu...  l.onso  was 
built.    At  the  pro-cnt  time  this   ,s  a  general  store, 
besides  Which  there  is  in  the  village  a  wagon ,  b huk- 
smith,  and  paint  shop,  aud  within  the  v.llage  plat  one 

S"  Originally  it  was  the  design  of  tho 
make^l'urner  Park  a  pleasure  rcsottfor  picntc^oncert 
and  other  parties,  the  railway  company ragwatog  W 
run  as  many  trains  as  wore 
time  aoertaln  party  of  rowdies  rom  Chiccgo^n  ft^<g 

OUt  to  the  PaVk,  caused  considerable  damage  t.  the 
ears  in  which  they  were  being  conveyed,  an 1  s mx 
then  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  pwcnjf. ^PSK 
tion.  Couseqnently  the  park  is  now  but  very  mm 
used.  exi*pt  us  a  pasture.  1gen 

A  very  neat  school-house  was  erected  in 
1<H»x:tO  feet  There  are  now  in  attendance  at  u i» 
s,l.,.ol  about  sixty  scholars,  and  about  thirty  a .  tend  a 
private  school  where  German  is  flight  as  "f  "™ 
common  English  branches.  In  the  schod idlStnCl 
there  isa  popnlati.m  of  almal  408,  Mid  ID  U»  rillag- 
of  Turner  Park  about  200. 


RIVER  PARK. 

This  village  lies  on  tho  west  hank  of  tjie  Dre- 
plainos,  on  tho  Chicago,   Milwaukee  and  !>t  ra 
Kailwav.  twelve  and  three-tenths  miles  from  U.  ca?  • 
It  is  located  on  what,  was  the  Laframbo.se  reservation, 
and  many  of  the  noble  trees  have  been  spawn  ov  in 
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woodman's  ax.  so  that  now  tho  site  of  the  village,  al- 
1I10112I1  sparsely  poptttatad.iavery  attra.  live.  1  lie  on;:- 
i,„il  plat  Ol  River  Park  counted  of  SO"  nCTM,  pun  luUKd 
bvs'.vles  *  Walker,  in  .lime.  1*;»\  at  an  average  price 

of  *240  per  acre.  Its  altitude  above  l-nkc  Michigan 
U  lifiv  feet.   About  the  lame  lime  R.  8.  Khodes 

bought  1""  uercs  -..till.  <>f  ami  adjoining  tlie  ordinal 
i.urainl  it  was  upm.  his  suUlivisiou  that  the  lirst 
made,  Mr.  Mode,  erected  .« 
,ou««,  in  1872.  a  part  of  which  he  sold  on  easy  ,.av- 
,„cuta,  renting  the  rest,  ultimately  hoover  « Ural all 
Luring  this  year  he  also  cm -ted  the  ch....-l.  taiUwg 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kmn  Park, 
which  wa<  organUed  that  yew.  ( Iriginnllv  tins  <  Imreli 
had  fifteen  ...eniU-rs.  and  the  members!....  has  in- 
creased  to  thirty,  the  present  uumlaT.  j-  »• 

i-Chtre  WM  thfl  «r»t  and  onlj  puto!  Of  this  Chnr  I, 
ren,a.i..n-f...mtl.e1..i.e..f  i/at. ....  to  1  . 

X  he?es^ned.    Sin-c  bit WMgnatioii  the!  bnrcfa 
has  been  Wilh.uit  a  ,K.s.„r.  the  Sunday -school  has 
however  Ijccn  ke,.t  u  s  and  has  about  seven.y-hve 
u  1  In    The  building  is  a  frame  Gothic  str.u  tare. 

MtS  Hue.  and  ccaf,  -  .ptotfb  ^SJSi^  Tli 

The  district  school  Iris  about  egbty  scholar*  The 
.hoot  was  erected  in  1>T4.  the  same  year  m  which  the 

irat  Postmaster,  and   itinned  ...  olhce  until  W 

i^:r:^*:::;;i  ..  j-^j*- 

human  1  IH84.  when  be  was  Wtrewted  b>  tharns 
Sueeu:  the  pr.-on.  ineumlKM.t.  The  population  of 
River  Park  is  now  als.ut  »»<«>. 


uvea  r»RK  M.«.n»ei.i.  -KKTm. 
HUH  \UI>  SILAS  KIIO|.r>  wm  »«.rn  in 
and  his  mother".  Uv.n.a  oJ^  ;;,,„„  £  £ 

1NI2  wa»  Captain  »t  at.  A,,,:rl' ,4' ,  1  n ,  ,  , ,  h.,  n  •..  in 
Rhodes  m,.vc!l  with  hi.  fau.Uy  fn.m J^^ftlSrXi 

1*54.  settling  down  .  .  •Is"  \ 'irt h  N*'1  1  r  •  >- 
He  afterward  mowI  to  »•*  ,7^"  t  «s  Ith.-l-  - i»  tl>«- m.«n- 
roidc.l  .....il  tb.  lire.    1 H*"*"^?  «,„•*•  .he 

tbrn-  attended  t.o.1.  .la>  "I..M.I  ami  >  "  "  .  ,  fr)r  ,.„„,.,.... 
Chaml.erofO,mmcr.,-now  stands  an 1  I" '  «  ,  JJj, 
In  ,H»lMhc  la-gan  the  bu-mcs  ■» 
hnsincsa  he  is  still  cnga«d  l..o 1  ..  I,)  !,,.  | h-i  » n» -  Partially 
«n.l  pamphlets.    When  Bfi«;n  .«•«  s        »  1  r  ,     tl..--  «fllK- 

ti„n.  \flor  rtiwriBH-uliiiB  f'-r  »  <  "  r  , 1  •,  L  ,,v  ,m|,i. 
»mltheprin«  ipVu|«.n  wlneh  l.o  «u  l>  "''^  ,H.»r 
iu  his  wait  l.  iMtweea  »s  t«-  h.  "  ~'  .  h  V,   ,  his  ear.  The 


HENRY  BOESENBESC,  retir.il  funner.  1*.  O  ,  Mnnheim. 
was  born  in  HanoTcr, Oeraiany,  i«  1810 ;.«on  «f  Henry  Boeiin- 

berB.  He  mine  10  Uoofe  CoMBtJ  W  W41  »«»«  l«»to4,'tl£5l2 
(irove.  l'„l»H...  ip.  »n<le,1B««dll.  f»mm.t.  la  1^441 e 

,n..t...t  t.,  I.ev,l,n  To*n>hip.  "here  he  Py^edW-WSwd 

„„»  .  m„  &l  tern,  Ue  mm  wibl  In  W«  «  M »  Marr. 

.Unuhlerofi  «r-n  Ihin-H.lh.    1  hey  Intve  five  ehuJren— t  IU 
S  Herman  1...  tieorp-  ami  William.    They  are  Be»h«l 
h'e  Kin,  l-u.heran  t'l.nrch.    Mr,  Hj*so..l»«  ha,  .en 
« •  ,mm..M..ner  »l  Highways.  Sai-rrbor.  t-«Ueet..r.«d  A»^r 
.,f  I.v.leii      lie  Miml  from  aelive  hu-iness  five  years  up> 
I  e,  L  L  the  fn.it*  of  his  hard  labor  ami  industry 
In  I8M  ho  »us  appointed  Post  master  of 
Manheim.  whi.  h  apts>ilitiiieiii  he  still  holds. 

an  [.I  ,  \\|  |»|CAI*KIC.  farmer.  1'.  <>.  Kiver  I'ark,  «»>  lio-n 
udIjuj!.  Mn  of  John  and  Kli/aUlh  Draper.  Uc 

'  ,  ;     ;  '      rounly  in  1KC  a,„l  h-a.od  in  ^^-gj 

JSL«|  Jane,  lie M en  own^k.  A--^. 

.H-etirrtd.  in  lis.l.  ai  in.  au>    .  .  u    hou(?  it  the 

hi.  U-int:  1  he  tlr>t  entry  made  at  the  land  <ale. 

I1KVIIY  II VCHMKISTEH.   farmer.  P.  0.  Fjrwe II  waa 

loailcd  In  tbt  town  of  ^^.J2TW™whtefc  l»>  sia'it  in 

"  -  ^fertlTr.. W n"? I.X.  at  the  aP- of 
Unover  Pownship.    Hi«  '««  »r  ■   "  ►         f  tv_ 

^X^^'^^^A  and  owns  ,M0 
sovfn.    Mr.  Ila.  inn.  i-'<  r  im  Soolfla.  daiiK  iter  of 

,„  ,,...  ||«  wa.  ,narned  in  l^^(*JSM^WtU. 
Wi  iam  and  Mary  K  ller.    iney  na  ,  TU)i  Ti„,v 

are  me  »  ?«        A'"'>      Sw«a  *  lh  "  own  of  Ujden.  and 

nS^TSmtmStSTmi  -mber  of  the  school 

"  m'silV  Kill.,...,.-.;,  tan-ier.  P  « 


inB  his  watch  la-twwii  ins  .«•> ».  '  •  " ,  -,„  ,ljs  ,.„r.  Tlw 
it  tick  more  plainly  than  when  h« »  * /J^  .i.^.v-rv. 

invention  of  the  aud.phone  was    he  r.  .  M  ^       ,      ,  j„ 

Many  tl  ininbl  of  tl.pe  tajlr-wit-  .     il  » 

ailjirt.of  the.iv.h^l  w-rld.     >  r  1 1  ...  -  .  P»r||, 

actrve  in  huiklini;  up  the  »»hi«rl».  " a»  '  jjewlfc* 
bavinR  built  then-  the  HM  ■•;«;£•»".  1  ,'r  !  ,  'bull  Ha-  Brrt 
prwled  the  first  streets  plant.-.   '/  V  0,e  p. .<t  olliee. 

church,  and  procured  the  establishment  of  ll.e  | 

M  ASH  KIM- 

This  i.  a  station  on  the  Chicago.  gJ^SJ 
St.  Pan!  Railway,  fourteen  miles  fro...  t  htcag  ■ 

depot  WU  erected  in  l*U,  »«d  ^J^8^^^" 

ItXdnbont  the  luni  time,  with  He  r  I  oeM .  - 
for  F,«tmaster.    Resides  the  ntoUon  i ■»  Ijj'  J 
there  are  here  a  creamery  and  a  grocery  WJO^ 
few  dwoRing  bouses.    'I'be  population  of  tl.t  piac 

alxnit  fifty.  „.iiiri.v  ten  and 

Orison 'is  a  station  on  the  same  railway,  ton 

seven-tenths  miles  from  Chicago. 

60 


..  i v.-.  l«'.n  of  H.nrv  and  t'hriMinc 
itl  Hanover.  «  ennal.y    m  tvfc ,     on  <  l  ^  , 

Kir.  hhofT     lh-  came  l»  ^  1    ,  "p  oWllj  :tjo  acres  and 

Lcvden.  where  I..-  h.^ '  since  r. m.u.i.    ii  >Iiss 

(-^^'^i.^.^^cv'h.vl,  twelve  cl.il- 
M..rv.  d.nu'htero  H.ivrj  ™  *  Bonrv;  William,  tiuslavus. 
dwi-lfcrtnau.  AnpH.       »».      i  > • ,  )bcr,  T,,,v 

Albert,  •l»lr^,hV'n  •  1  l  »\hentn(t..rch.  Mr.  Kinhli.-tT 
)1,,ntU.,>..f  the  lb. forme. I  I..  ^  lf  i,  vcars  and  school 
hat  bM  fomm.sstoner  ot  I II  «l .*av  , 

ail«tor for Jf«f«;3«5»  gll  proTMoBl  Clare.  »«s  born 

(HhBKItT  Ml  l-AW  >.  tarn  <r.  r.  ,,   cltme  to 

m »  !-?afT^S825-  ...n,i„.^he 

cwih  (Vmaty  m  am.    y  •       .  ..  ,,,1,,.,  n>n  he  remained 

Utclal  C^iaO^W^S^  purchased  .he 

»ix  vears  then  moved  t»  170  acres.     He  was 

f«r.»  wli-ie  he  n..w  f. ^  CI  i      n U 
m.rncdi"  W»  to  M.-  Mao.  '! .',  »;v.hnV0  ,„„,  ^.veii  clnldreii. 
Patterson,  natives  of  N-ollan«l. .    •  "  j  WMlkCf.    Two  nl 

t«x>ol  whom  >oc  hvuic— Ian..-  ;  of twanty- 

 .itldreu  died  i«  »,»'  he^e"  f    wetUy  tw-  Mr. 

MX  m,.l  Jennie  and  Ai,      -  ul  -Mfc    J.     j.^  ^^ 
Mc.iaw.ih.usserve,lseve.  y.ars  a.  .  MoBt  ClMOi  «- 

bom  in  Kn«h.i..l  m  l*-;  -  ^'  '  ,  ti,  ta  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
Il«  eame  ...  America      1^  ;  ■  I  «    {"hen  s,H.nt  one  >w  ... 


,iiii._  ■   - 

lie  cume  :■■".  >_  flllir  v,.lir..  He  then  .|*nt  one  year  ... 
whcre  be  «^'»^^ffiTf.r»loa  at  Uragen  for  our 
Chicago,  ami  in  l^>  >-  M  where  he  remained  until 

tears;  'I'^n  removed  to   .»!  «<  ,  n^iut.,.  ,„  Uf 

ISU3.  when  he  Is.ught  the  t  on.  »n  n.  his  hon«  in 

Sn^OWMhlp.  containi «K  -     *  arc  „raong  the 

1873,  at  a  east  *fgggg%  Lcyden.   He  was  married  ... 


fntb.  ^"f^'^^rJo^ih-d  Hannah 
lftsi  10  Mini  JScrgiann «  .1  augl  j^v.,,^ 
|.„.U,,y;  they  nay.  *X*^;'  tIo\  are  ».e.n\*rs  of  the 

Maryelt,  Hn-rge  B.  jnd  >  erriu  ^  f  the 

Pr  ibyterian  Church.   He  nHVr4ir>IarvrooU  was  a  native  of 
Vhoof  l»ard  for  seven  years.    Mrs  Mara •  ^ 
Kngland    where  her  U  «^  •  Uhejf  .n  jjBnsss,  where 
^^^attWofsUty-fiv, 
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Tl.BtowM8l.ip  is  1-onnded  on  tho  north  byjftor , 
on  the  cast  bv  Thornton,  OH  tho   south  by  Rich,  and 
Z  the  w5  bv  Orland.    Bremen  comprises  w.  thin  U 
to  S.  »»  »S™ult,..,l  district  being  situated  ,n  the 
mnet  feniie  port  on  of  the  county.    It  lias  a  nueiv 
di^X    surface,  .welling  prairie  alternated  with 
grove  of  timber  instead  of  the  level  plain,  whieMs 
SSa  cbaraaevisli,  of  .he  prair  e  por  ions  of  ho  btate. 
\n.on-  the  first  settlers  to  locate  ...  th.s  suction.*  the 
county  wore  the  Rarlo...  Noble,  Newman  and  On  u- 
dnH  familes.  who  came  early  in  the  forties,  and  located 
fands  n"!tr  where  now  stands  the  m.iet  ,U kr v.Uageof 
Bremen    John  P.  OagU»,  who  d.cd  in  18.0,  tame 
hm >fc  1843  and  located  on  a  farm  two  miles  north 
and  o  e  n.ile  east  of  the  village.  Hi.  son,  J<*«*f«; 
w  o  is  now  a  .nan  past  fifty  years  of  age  st.U  hm  on 
the  same  far....    Ah  was  the  father  ...  h»  day  so  the 
8»u  counted  among  the  leading  e.t.zeus  of  ttte  torn- 
ship,  having  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  for  fifteen 
consecutive  years,    Mr.  Cague  Jr.  was  also  the  first 
Postmaster  in  the  town  of  Bremen  ...  1847,  before  the 
office  was  removed  to  the  village,  where  it  «  now 
beaten.    Tho  father  of  Frederick  kanuneck,  WftO  is 
now  tho  village  butcher,  came  in  Vib'i ::  John i  luiltou, 
Robert  Aston,  the  first  Town  Clerk.  Patrick  Hopkins, 
and  Dr.  Ballard.the  first  merchant  in  tho  village,  were 
also  among  the  earlv  settlors.  On  the  farm  UOW  owned 
bv  William  Moak.'and  which  is  situated  one  mile 
north  and  one-half  mile  east  of  the  village,  there  is 


still  standing  a  log  cabin,  which  is 


laid  to  be  t  l 


first 


louse  built  in  tho  township.    It  originally  stood  Oil 
tho  edge  of  what  is  known  as  Cooper's  Grove,  winch 
was  named  after  »  Mr.  Cooper  who  came  here  some 
time  in  the  'Thirties,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
built  tho  cabin.   On  the  east  edge  of  the  grove  is 
another  very  old  cabin,  standing  on  the  farm  now 
owned  bv  Goorge  Chissler.    This  wag  known  in  early 
days  as  the  "  <  >ld  Stage  House,"  us  it  stood  on  the 
line  of  the  stage  route  between  Chicago  and  Juliet. 
In  later  years  and  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  ... 
1852,  the  house  was  kopt  by  Mr.  Chisster.  Mr. 
Cague,  senior,  kept  open  house  as  did  most  of  the 
settlors  of  that  jicriod,  and  fed  and   lodged  the 
drovers  who,  with  cattle  on  their  way  to  Chicago, 
made  bis  house  a  station  on  their  route.     Dr.  Bal- 
lard, the  first  physician  in  the  settlement,  and  who 
also  kept  the  first  store  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Bremen,  was  hero  in  1852.    It  was  at  that  tune 
that  John  F.  Cague  had  the  post-office  at  Lis  house. 
Itr.  Ballard  wanted  the  office  moved  to  the  station, 
and  to  compensate  M,r.  Cague  for  the  loss  of  his 
position  as  Postmaster,  paid  "him  *1»  to  consent  to  its 
removal  to  Bremen.    Mr.  Cague  relates  that  when  the 
matter  went  to  Congress,  he  received  a  letter  from  Hon. 
John  Wentworth.who  was  then  a  member  of  that  body, 
informing  him  that  unless  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  office  removed,  it  could  stay  where  it  was. 
Mr.  Cague  replied  to  the  effect  that  he  hud  no  objec- 
tions to  its  removal,  and  accordingly  the  change  was 
.made,  and  Dr.  Ballard  became  the  Postmaster— the 
first  in  the  village. 

The  first  house  erected  in  the  village  was  built  by 
a  Mr.  Swan,  who  long  ago  movod  away.  It  is  still 
standing,  and  is  now  the  property  of  C.  F.  Vogt 
It  is  situated  in  Block  In  of  the  village  plat,  and 
was  built  in  1842. 

Thomas  Hill  was  also  an  early  settler  of  Bremen. 
Ho  located  on  a  farm  near  Cooper's  Grove,  in  1841, 


where  he  remained  seven  years,  when  ho  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Hill  camo  from 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that  ho  planted  the  first 
fruit  orchard  in  the  vicinity,  when  he  located  in 
Bremen.  Mrs.  Almeta  Cowan,  his  daughter,  now 
living  in  Chicago,  relates  that  she  well  remembers 
her  childhood  days  sjient  on  the  farm  before  her 
father  removed  to  the  city.  She  says  she  used  to  be 
sent  to  the  house  or  Mr  Cague  to  get  the  mail,  which 
was  kept  bv  that  gentleman  in  a  little  box  which  sat 
on  the  mantle-board  over  the  large,  old-fashioned 

fire  place.  ... 

The  first  school  in  the  settlement  was  taught  by 
Daniel  0.  Robinson,  in  1852,  on  what  is  now  the 
Qifeon  fiirm,  three  miles  north  of  Bremen.  In  ls63 
the  first  school-house  was  built  in  the  village  of  Bre- 
men 1 1  stood  until  188D,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
a  new  and  better  building  which  is  now  situated  on 
nearlv  the  same  site  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  At 
present  there  are  seven  school-houses  in  the  town- 
ship two  stone  and  five  frame  buildings.  There  is 
also  a  day  school  in  the  villago,  taught  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  public  school  bus 
an  attendance  ranging  from  forty  to  fifty  pupls; 
manv  of  the  children  in  the  district,  however  only 
attend  the  school,  already  mentioned,  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  first  religious  meetings  m  the  settlement  were 
held  in  1843,  by  the  Methodists,  at  the  house  of  Prut 
Mvuards,  some  threo  miles  north  of  Bremen  I  he 
village  bos  now  but  one  church,  a  Lutheran  Reform, 
which  was  bu.lt  in  1870.  It  has  a  membership  o! 
about  tiftv     Bev.  Carl  Krebs  is  ti.e  pastor. 

The  village  has  two  stores,  one  kept  by  t.eorge 
Sehussler.*  who  is  also  the  present  Postmaster,  the 
other  bv  Henrv  Vogt,  the  present  Town  Clerk.  • 

In  the  industrial  line  are  two  wagon  shops,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  two  shoo  shops,  a  cheese  factory,  a 
grain  elevator,  and  •  grist  mill,  of  the  primitive 
Holland  style,  being  run  bv  wind  power.  I  he  proper 
name  of  the  village  is  New  Bremen,  although  it 
i<  always  spoken  of  simply  M  Bremen. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  county  into  town- 
ships. Bremen  was  included  with  what  is  now  Worm. 
Orland.  Palos  and  fomont  township.,  in  a ;  F™ 
known  as  York,  and  bo  remained  until  in  April, 

III  the  old  register  of  the  Township  of  Bremen  are 
to  bo  found  tho  following  entries  concerning  >" 
organisation,  its  first  officers  and  those  chosen  at 
subsequent  elections  down  to  the  present  tune : 

The  first  is  the  notice  of  the  Clerk  of  the  count), 
which  reads  as  follows:  _  f 

•'  To  the  inhabitants,  legal  voters  of  the  lowaoi 
Bremen,  in  the  County  of  Cook.  , 
«  You  are  hereby  notified  to  meet  at  the  school 
house  near  Mark  Grand. ill's,  in  said  town,  on  1 
□ay.  the  2d  day  of  April,  at  nine  o  clock  aji.,  or 
the  purpose  of  organising  said  town  ...  accorda ..co 
with1  the    act  of  the  General  Assembly  appro** 
February   12.    1840.      (1).      To   elect   a  Mo- 
nitor of  said  meeting.      (»).     To  elect  a  low" 
Clerk:    (3)  to  elect  one  Snpcnuor,  one  Awes** 
one  Collector,  one    Overseer  of  tho   Poor,  three 
Commissioners  of  Highways,  two  ConsUbte. .two 
Justices  of  the    Peace,    aud   as  w«»y,°V"S 
of  Highways   as  there  are    road  districts  in  » 
town.    (4).  To  determine  the  uuuiber  of  rouuu 
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masters,  the  number  and  locality  of  pounds,  to  elect 
as  mativ  Pound-masters  as  there  .shall  he  pounds. 
(5.)  To  determine  upon  the  place  of  holding  the  next 
and  subsequent  town  meet ings  of  said  town. 

"  E.  S.  COMHERLY, 

"  Clerk  «f  Cook  County." 

Tlie  naincof  the  Clerk  is  incorrectly  spelled".  It 
should  be  E  S.  Kimberly.    The  record  continues: 

"  The  citizens  of  tho  'town  of  Bremen  qualified  by 
the  Constitution  to  vote  at  general  elections,  assem- 
bled to  hold  the  town  meeting  on  the  second  day  of 
April,  1S50,  at  the  scliool-hoiise  near  Craiulall's.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  Samuel 
Everdon,  Moderator,  the  oath  of  otlice  was  adminis- 
tered bv  Mark  Crandall,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
Benjamin  Cool  was  appointed  iderk  of  the  election. 
At  tlie  closing  or  tho  polls  the  following  officers  were 
declared  t  o  Ikj  elected  : 

I*.  II.  Scott,  Supervisor;  Koliert  Aston,  Clerk; 
Ilenrv  Mvnard.  Assessor;  Jacob  Vocht,  Collector; 
David  Wadhams,  Overseer  of  the  Poor:  John  1- . 
('ague,  Sen.,  Ueurv  S  tetter  and  Henry  \  "rimer,  Com- 
missioned  of  Hi-liwajs.  leoiiard  II.  Scott  and  Will- 
iam Oailev  were  otlOSOQ  Justices;  Constable.  William 
Carlcv  and  Carl  Kott  ;  Overseers  of  Highways. 
Alphonso  Carley  and  William  Kott:  He  ccrtilied  that 
the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  full  lists. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Bremen  this  second  d«qr 
of  April  l«'tO.  Samuel  KvehDos,  Mmltmhr, 

Benjamin  t  ool.,  Clerk" 

8up$roiforn. — L.  H.  Scott,  l8."»l-52;  Mark  Crandall. 
18.V>  to  1S.VJ :  Benjamin  Coole,  18">4  to  1S.%8 ;  Mark 
Crandall,  ls.*.8  to  ISiiO;  Carl  Kott.  180m  to  18b3: 
Benjamin  Coole.  18*',:{  to  1804;  J.  P.  Thornton. 
18*54  to  180ti;  William  Kott.  1866  to  18T4 ;  0. 
Andres.  1874  to  1S7.»;  Edward  Stahl,  187'.  to  1884. 

C/erk,.— Robert  Aston.  18M  to  18C1 :  John  b. 
Cague.  18.11  to  1874  ;  C  Andres,  1874  to  1SSI  ;  Henry 
Vorft.  1881  to  1884.  ,  .,„ 

Asw.««ors-Henry  Mvnard,  1S.M  to  ISM  :  David  Hu- 
lett.  1853-54;  Carl  Kott.  1864-58;  Thomas  Moss, 
185s  :»9  ;  Carl  Kott.  185'J  00;  William  Kott,  1860-00 ; 
H  Rathe,  1800-OS;  Carl  Kott.  1868-70;  C.  Andres, 
1870-73;  Edward  Stahl,  1873-;.r«;  William  Kott, 
1875-81  :  Fred  Honko,  1881-8-1.  _ 

Colic: l'ir.".— David  Hulett.  ls:.t-:.3  ;  Bcujanun  Coole. 
1833-54;  John  F  Cagtic.  1854-V5;  William  Kott, 
lsrvil-fiO:  ('.Schmidt,  18HO-U2 ;  Henry  Rathe,  1802- 
6:5;  C.  Schmidt,  1803-04;  H.  Rathe.  1804-0..;  C. 
Schmidt.  IK6.V75;  F.  E-  Gurrnrd.  I™1 
Kott,  I87f.-71l;  Fred  Henke,  18*9-81 ;  A.  W.  Cran- 
dall. 1881  S3;  Samuel  Fultou,  1883-84. 

./,W,W>-.- Benjamin  Cole,  KSol-H;  C.  Schmidt, 
1854-58  :  Mark  Crandall.  I8.H-63  :  Benjamin  Coole. 
1858-Ci ;  J.  F  .  Thorwath,  18(52-72.    At,  thisdate  the 


record  omits  to  give  the  Justices  until  the  election  of 
1881,  when  F.  L.  Guraard  and  J,  Weber  were  chosen. 

The  little  village  of  Bremen  is  the  market  town  of 
the  agricultural  district  round  about  it,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  commercial  and  social  center.  It  is  a  quiet 
yet  withal  a  thriving  little  place,  and  its  citizens, 
maiuly Germans  and  Hollanders,  are  distinguished  for 
that  thrift  and  industry  so  characteristic  of  these 
races  In  the  biographical  sketches  which  here  follow 
will  be  found  much  that  is  of  interest  concerning  them 
and  of  their  trials  and  triumphs  as  early  settlers  of 

Cook  County. 


CHRISTIAN  ANDRES,  agent  foe  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  dealer  in  ul  kinds  of  grain,  was  bom  in 
(iermany.  November  11,  lxa4.  Ho  came  to  the  I'nited  States 
in  1998,  ami  the  same  year  settled  in  llremen  Township,  lien; 
he  followed  agriculture  until  1869,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  New-  llremen  until  1880,  kt  which  date  he 
loek  chance oi  (he  business  of  the  above  railroad.  In  1875  he 
erected  an  elevator  in  the  village,  with  a  capacity  of  IU.0O0 
bushel*  of  grain.    He  has  been  IVwtmaster  ten  years,  Justioe 

of  the  fleaw  <■  term.  Town  I  lerk  about  four  rears.  Assessor 

two  fears,  and  is  the  present  notary  public  lie  is  a  member 
of  Calumet  bodge.  No.  1\  &  A.  M„  of  Hlue  Island.  In 
Is.Vs  be  miirrieil  Miss  l.ixiie  Stephan,  a  native  of  Germany. 
They  have  six  children— Adam,  Henry  ('.,  Katie,  Lizzie, 
Christian.  .Ir..  ami  John. 

IIKNUY  BOLDT,  proprietor  of  the  Pacific  Hotel  and  dealer 
in  all  kind*  of  farm  machinery,  was  Is'Ni  in  (iermany.  August 
33,  1049.  In  IStiS  he  came  tothe  United  Stales,  arriving  in 
New  York  City  January  !in,  of  that  year.  Soon  afterward  he 
located  on  a  farm  in  Bremen  Township,  Cook  County,  where 
he  followed  agricultural  pursuit*  eight  Near*,  lie  then  located 
in  the  village,  and  engaged  in  hotel  business.  In  1881  he 
embarked  in  the  sale  of  farm  implements.  In  1887  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Siiphia  llafemistcr,  who  was  Iwni  in  Germany,  June 
17.  1841.  Thcv  have  two  children— Minnie  S.  J.  C. .  born  Octo- 
ber 35,  |ir,s,  and  George  P.  II.  ('..  born  Mar  1«,  1877.  Mr. 
Itoldt  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of 
llremen  Township. 

GKOKGKC.  SCIlUsSLKK.l'oO master  and  dealerin  general 
merchandise,  was  born  on  his  father's  farm.  Sim  lion  38,  Bre- 
men Township.  He  lived  then.!  until  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  then  clerked  in  a  store  in  Chicago  a  year,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Bremen  Village  and  clerked  some  time. 
In  tssHI  he  married  Mis*  Li/zie  Weber,  also  a  native •!  Bremen 
Tow  nship.  After  engaging  in  fanning  one  year,  in  l>eeemt>er 
of  lxs".>.  heemlmrkeil  in  his  present  business.  January  Ifi.  1SKI, 
lie  took  charge  of  the  post-office.  He  is  now  Bond  Master. 
an<l  is  nerving  his  firsl  term  as  Constable  of  the  township. 

RUDOLPH  SCH I'SSLKH.  principal  of  the  public  school ; 
'rook  charge  in  September,  1881.  In  this  school  there  are 
about  seventy  pupils  in  attendance  who  pursue  the  common 
K ngl is h  branches,  German,  reading,  writing  and  iranslatilig. 
Mr.  Sehusslcr  was  born  on  his  father's  farm.  Section  38,  Bre- 
men Township.  August  0.  1M.M.  He  was  reared  in  Conk 
County  and  received  his  educational  the  Conk  County  Nor- 
mal School,  graduating  in  the  elassof  1N7'J.  April  18.  1880. 
he  married  Miss  Eliza  Stelter,  a  native  of  Bremen  Township. 
Thev  have  two  children— Huldah  S.  and  Charles  F. 


HISTORY  OF  RICH. 


Rich  Township  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the 
township  of  Bremen,  on  the  east  by  township  of 
Bloom  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  \\  ill  County. 
It  is  in  size,  a  full  Congressional  township,  and  con- 
tains within  its  limits  the  villages  of  Matteson  and 
Uichton. 

MATTESON. 
This  village,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Got. 


Matteson.  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  aud  Michigan  Central  railroads,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  German  hamlets  in  Cook  County  The 
village  was  surveyed  Tor  N.  D.  Ellwood  of  Joliet  aud 
Jacob  Rich  of  Kichton,  in  lSoo.  The  first  house  on 
it  was  built  by  Charles  Ohiendorf,  iu  July  of  that 
vear.  Mr.  Ohiendorf  was  also  the  first  merchant  in 
the  place.  In  1S56  John  Fox  built  a  house  and 
wagou  shop  hero,  and  about  the  same  time  John 
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Steicltelman  built  aud  opened  to  the  public  the  first 
hotel  in  the  village  The  first  train  over  the  Illinois 
Central  rou<l  !<>  Juliet,  i>usse<l  by  Matteson  in  Janu- 
ary, 18.Vi,  and  the  first  over  the  .tnlict  division  of  tlvc 
Michigan  Central,  in  June  of  the  following  year.  The 
first  school  in  the  village  was  established  in  1*05,  and 
the  first  religious  society  four  years  later.  Among  the 
earlv  German  settlers  in  tho  vicinity  of  .Matteson 
were  F.  P.  Weishaar,  M.  Emmerich,  A.  Knideimiiig, 
S.  Lux,  C.  Stueuke,  H.  Mahler,  11.  Mcrker.  J.  Rlatt- 
ner,  F  Kliene,  C.  II.  Givouhager  aud  F.  Ducnsing. 
The  village  has,  by  the  census  of  1*80,  a  population 
of  nearly  aOO,  ai  d  is  a  growing  and  thriving  little 
place.  Its  business  interests  are  represented  by  two 
general  stores,  two  hotels,  two  saloons  and  lioarding 
houses,  one  shoe  shop,  a  clothing  store,  a  hardware 
and  furniture  store,  two  harness  shops  and  a  black- 
smith and  wagon  shop.  The  Matteson  grain  elevator 
was  built  in  ISfil,  for  Marsh  &  Spier,  by  whom  it  is 
now  operated.  The  building,  with  machinery,  cost 
some  $4,000,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2un,000  bus'hels. 

The  religious  societies  of  Matteson  have  not  as  yet 
erected  a  house  of  worship.  The  Lutherans  use  the 
German  school-house  for  services,  while  the  English- 
speaking  people  hold  union  meetings  in  the  public 
school-house  of  the  district. 

RIOHTON. 

This  littlo  ham  let  is  situated  near  the  southern  line 
of  the  county,  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Chicago  and 
only  one  mile  directly  south  of  Matteson.  The  I  llinois 
Central  road  has  a  dej>ot  here,  while  immediately 
north,  at  Matteson,  is  the  crossing  of  the  same  road 
with  tho  Michigan  Central  lino,  giving  to  the  place 
and  to  the  farmers  roundabout  splendid  railroad  facil- 
ities. Among  those  to  first  settle  iu  this  vicinity  were 
tho  Reihl,  Millar  and  Merker  families.  The  farming 
community  is  made  up  of  Germans  who  located  lands 
here  in  the  years  between  184s  and  1855,  George  0. 
Lewis  was  the  first  station  agent  at  this  point.  Rich- 
ton  village  was  surveyed  in  1853,  for  John  Calhoun, 
of  Chicago  Tho  Gerniuu  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  in  1X41,  and  the  building  then  erected  is 
still  standing  and  yet  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 
Rev.  Mr  Kuegelo  was  the  first  pastor,  and  Rev.  H. 
Burfeind  is  the  present  minister  in  charge.  The 
German  Union  Church  was  organized  in  18GS,  and 
two  years  later  a  church  edifice  was  erected.  Rev.  ■ 
Messrs.  Nirhins  aud  Rhoim  were  tho  first  pastors,  the 
latter  being  succeeded  by  Rev.  I).  Behrcms,  who  con- 
tained in  charge  until  in  December.  1880,  when  he 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  call  from  a  Church 
in  the  Stale  of  Now  York. 

Peter  Pfiefer  camo  to  Chieago  iu  Juno,  1844,  and 
first  settled  iu  the  town  or  Proviso,  but  five  years 
later  removed  to  Rich,  where  ho  yet  resides.  The 
first  merchant  in  the  village  of  Rich  ton  was  a  nephew 
of  John  Calhoun  of  Chicago.  So  am  Mr.  Merker, 
the  pioneer  settler  of  the  place.  The  old  pioneer  also 
relates,  with  much  pleasure,  that  John  Wentworth 
once  worked  for  him  in  the  hurvest  field.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  as  follows:  Mr.  Mcrker  and  a  neigh- 
bor, George  Reihl,  bought  from  tho  McCormick 
Reaper  Company  of  Chicago  ouc  of  the  first  reapers 
which  the  company  built  after  iU  establishment  in 
this  city,  and  it  was  on  Mr.  Mcrker's  farm  that  it  did 

!5rRllu  Julm  WentMrort'»  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  machine,  as  to  its  lieing  a  success,  so  much 
so  that  he  wont  down  to  see  it  in  operation.  Iu  those 
days  self-rakers  (much  less  self-binders)  were  not 


thought  of,  and  a  man  was  required  to  ride  on  the 
reaper,  his  scat  being  put  back  of  the  driver,  and 
with  a  wooden  fork  or  rake  divide  the  grain  and  rake 


it  off  into  bundles  for  the  binders.  Mr.  Merker  was 
short  a  hand  to  do  this  work,  so  "  Long  John " 
mounted  the  reajier  and  raked  oats  for  him.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  whose  subsefpieut  career  is  well  known, 
has  never  forgotten  this  incident,  the  remembrance 
of  which  affords  him  much  pleasure  to  recount  as 
among  his  experiences  in  earlv  times  in  the  West. 

HEN  U  Y  M  KUKER.  to  whom  ni  present  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  living  German  fanu-scttlerof  Cook 
County,  was  horn  in  Ingerwiber.  near  Strasburg,  November 
At  the  ago  of  twontv-oiie  he  emigrated to  America, 


ountrv  on  the  Mill  day  of  AlKWtj 
vmeiit  was  as  a  laborer  on  the  railroad 


11,  1H07. 

arriving  in  this 
lHif*.    Hi*  first  cmpl 

rM  liejjiin  in  U> 
ton.  mid  Which  was  the  ffrst  steam  railroad  Imilt  in  the  I  mlcu 
Sn.tes.  Iii  182!»  Mr.  Merker  came  West  ami  located  in  Nc* 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  (in  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1881,  he  was 
■lilted  in  marriage  with  Klcanor  Heinmiou,  with  whom  lie 
llred  until  her  death  In  1864  By  this  marriage  there  fere 
fonrchildren,  two  of  whom  arc  now  dead.  In  18wl  Mr.  Jlerferr 
concluded  to  remove  Mill  farther  West  and  on  the  20th  of 
August  oft  lint  Tear  he  arrived  in  Itieh  Township  ami  sett  e> 
on  the  farm  just  east  of  tho  village,  and  on  which  he  sun 
resides.  InlMSSha  was  married  to  Christina  Schilling. 
yet  lives,  and  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  five  of  «"01" 
arc  living.  Mr".  Merker.  though  past  the  three  scow  years  am' 
tenwhieh  arc  usually  allotted  to  man,  is  still  possessed  »r 
reasonable  health  and  vigor,  and  bids  fair  to  live  for  aimtner 
score  of  years  at  least.  At  the  old  settlers'  annual  reunion, 
held  in  Chicago  in  1882,  he  and  his  estimable  wife  wereeaon 
presented  l.y  the  German  Old  Settlers'  Club  with  a  gold  met  »- 
commemorative  of  their  ail vnnced  age  and  of  tho  fact  that  Jir. 
Merker  was  the  oldest  farmer  in  the  county. 

The  Township  was  organized  in  1850,  the  first 
annual  election  being  held  on  the  second  day  of  April 
of  that  year.  Tho  first  ollicers  were,  Eli  Taylor, 
Supervisor;  Jacob  Reihl,  Clerk ;  Walter  Goodenow, 
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Assessor:  L.  L.  Biitterfield,  Collector;  Eli  Taylor  and 
J.  H.  Batchekiof,  .Justices. 
Those  elected  annualW  since  are  given  below: 
%»riw».-L  I j.  "Buttcrficld.  ISM  to  18:.2 ; 
II.  M.  Ward.  1853  to  1855 ;  John  Letter,  18-V,  to  18:>o ; 
M.  Arnold.  185<!  to  1ST.0;  H.  Werner.  ISfiO  to  isc:i ; 
Charles  Ohleudorf,  lsn:{  to  1SC6:  Adam  Miller.  I860 
to  1867  :  Charles  Ohlondorf,  1881  to  ls:;;  J.  R  Elli- 
ott. 1H77  to  1878 ;  Fred  Miller,  1878  to  18S0;  Willism 
Arnold,  is.so  to  1884 

Clerk*. — Jacob  Keihl.  1S51  to  1853;  Henry  Mcrker, 
1853  to  1S54 ;  Henry  Werner.  IS.H  to  |s6n";  Charles 
Ohleudorf.  18l'»H  to  1  SO  1  ;  Simon  Miller.  1861  to  1*05; 
(ieorgo  llartliiig.  ist;5  to  is«f>;  Cord  H.  Stege,  1866 
to  1867;  Fred  Hcllnian,  1*<;?  to  1*0*;  1' red  Miller. 
lsGs  t«  is75;  William  Arnold,  ls75  to  ISSO:  J.  II. 
loosen.  1*80  ls*l  ;  A.  K.  Kin?,  1*>I  to  18*3. 
Mr.  Lausen  resigned  his  ortice  in  May,  1*83.  when  0. 
M.  Marker  was  appointed  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

.1. .,...„■,  -\\  „]  er  (i  i  Iciu  ■■.  18-M  to  185;  :  II.  M. 
Ward.  1852  to  1854;  G.  U.  Levis,  1861  to  1855; 
H.  Werner.  1855  to  1856;  Adam  Miller,  1850  to 
1858;  Philip  Werner.  1357  to  1860:  Peter  Mevcr. 
1800   to  M.  Wcisliaar.   180J   to  1803:  l-'red 

Bariheline,  1863  to  1805:  Henry  Kritse,  1805  to 
1*?:$:  Henry  Werner,  1873  to  1875;  Willium  Hester- 
man,  1875  to  1884. 

ColMnr*. — Jacob  Keihl,  1*51  to  1853;  Henry  Wer- 
ner, 1853  to  1855:  Henry  I  >c|>ke,  185.">  to  1858 :  If. 
Krnse.  1858  to  I*5t>;  Philip  Werner,  18.V.I  to  1SM>: 
If.  SobulU,  1800  to  1862:  Charles  Ohleudorf,  1862  to 
1863;  William  llestcrmati,  1863  to  1865;  Ignatl 
Weishaar.  1805  to  1800;  llonrv  Duelling,  1866  to 
1867:  William  Jahn,  1807  to  1869;  George  Plumhoff. 
180!»  to  1*71  :  William  Arnold.  1*71  to  1*73:  Henry 
Heinisath.  1*73  to  1*74 :  John  Scheidt,  1*71  to 
1*75;  H.Heinieath,  1*75  to  187?:  Georg* Plumhoff, 
1877  to  187*;  Fred  Broggenngo,  1878  to  1880;  W. 
Bartlee,  1880  to  1882;  George  riumhoff,  18*2  to 
1884. 

Jn*l»-e*.—\\.  Werner  and  II.  Depke.  1*55  to  185'.': 
F.  Miller,  1850  to  1866:  Jonathan  Marsh.  1806  to 
issl  ;  Honn  (it  enln  .  r,  186(1  to  1801  ;  Henry 
Uepke.  1867  to  l*7o;  William  Jahn.  1870  to  1881; 
William  Hahne,  18*1  to  1*84 

In  1*51,  the  poll  list  of  the  Town  of  Rich  con- 
tained hut  lifteen  names.  The  voter*  in  that  year 
were:  Jacob  Keihl,  Walter (imidenough,  John  Knout, 
Joseph  Buteheldor.  Ilenrv  Merker.  V  1*.  Weishaar, 
Joseph  Blattner,  Meichel  Blattner.  J.  H.  Batcheldor, 
F.  Weishaar,  Anton  Scheidt.  John  Blattner,  Joseph 
liodux,  M.  Weishaar  and  George  Keihl.  Among  the 
real  estate  owners  in  the  township,  in  1850,  were 
Hans  llansbmg.  A.  Scheidt,  Hans  Hellman,  W. 
Mahler,  A.  Haekbroth,  I'.  Weishaar.  M  Arnold. 
Henry  Cole,  Peter  Pfiefer,  J.  II.  Depke,  John  H. 
Walker,  John  Stemple  and  Jacob  Keihl. 

In  the  names  above  mentioned  are  included  the 
majority  of  the  early  settlors  of  the  township— men 
who  since  ihov  first  broke  the  virgin  soil  of  their  then 
wild  prairie  farms,  have  seen  the  great  changes 
which  their  own  labors  have  so  materially  contributed 
towards  bringing  about. 

men  BRK.it \rni<  AL  skbtckb. 

WILLIAM  ARNOLD,  proprietor  of  the  Farmers'  flotel, 
Matteson.  This  hotel  was  erected  anil  opened  to  the  public  in 
1880.    It  is  a  large,  commodious  house,  und  is  kept  in  first- 
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class  order.  Mr.  ArnoM  was  born  November  2.  1839.  in  Chi- 
cago. His.  parents  lived  there  until  1*40,  then  settled  on 
u  farm  near  Fox  River,  for  some  time,  w  hen  I  hey  removed  to 
Chicago,  and  in  18411  rem  wed  to  Matteson  where  he  was  rnised 
on  a  farm,  following  agricultural  pursuits  until  1*7:!.  He 
then  went  into  the  hotel  business.  Mr.  Arnold  has  terved 
as  Township  Supervisor  several  terms.  He  is  a  practical 
auctioneer,  and  in  the  winter  and  fall  seasons  bis  services  as 
auctioneer  are  renuircd  in  many  localities  in  the  surrounding 
count rr.  .lunc  14.  1804,  he  married  Mi*s  Marv  Ileiland,  of 
lireen  'tiarden.  Will  Co.,  111.  They  have  four  children— 
Katie,  Willie.  Theresa  and  August. 

JOHN  bLATrNKR.  proprietor  of  the  Richton  House  and 
dealer  in  wines  liipmrs  and  cigars,  Richton.  was  horn  in  Rich 
Township,  Cook  County,  February  5,  1XV2.  He  followed 
avrrii  ultiiral  pursuits  until  lHTtl,  When  he  opened  the  above 
hotel.  He  is  a  member  of  Safety  Lodge,  No.  (582,  1.  <>.  0.  F., 
and  is  now  Constable  of  Rich  Township.  April  23,  1872.  he 
married  Mi-s  ElizaU'th  Lust  ig.  who  died  February  20.  1875. 
November  9.  INT.'i,  he  married  Miss  Phillipcna  Pfeifer  a  native 
of  [{ieli  Township,  1  nok  County,  Iwrn  September  9,  1852, 
They  have  six  children — John  Kdward  Elizabeth  Louisa.  May 
Josephine,  Frank  Joseph.  George  Albert  and  Charles  Oscar. 

JAMBS  F.  I>.  ELLIOTT,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  north- 
west quarter  of  Section  23.  I'.  O.  Matteson.  was  lorn  at 
French*.-  Mills,  Franklin  Co..  N.  Y,.  February  0.  1824.  lie 
was  raised  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
living  in  the  hitler  State  moil  the  spring  of  183H.  when  hs 
came  to  Chicago  and  entered  t  he  employ  of  Cook  S:  Roster,  of 
tiie  Mansion  House.  lie  followed  working  in  hotels  ami 
steamlmnts  about  nine  veurs.  In  18-17 he  went  into  the  employ 
of  Kinzie.  Lvnn  &  Og'den,  in  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he 
continued  until  1852.  He  was  then  in  business  for  himself  in 
the  grain  and  lumber  trade  until  1*13!).  when  he  bought  the 
above  farm.  lie  now  owns  4nn  acres  of  the  liest  prairie  anil 
woodland  in  Cook  County.  He  has  served  as  Supervisor  of 
Rich  Township  two  terms.  In  1*4S  he  married  Miss  Harriet 
Chiville,  a  native  of  Itoseastle  Knglatid,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Chiville,  who  settled  in  Cook  County  in  183<i.  They  have 
eight  children— Nettie  K..  llattie  W.,  Moses  »..  Freeman  !>.. 
Surah  P.,  liraee  (i.,  Henry  F.  and  Ida  May.  Mr.  F.lliott  has 
been  ipiite  largely  identified  in  polities,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
iMTsimal  friend  of  the  late  lion.  Stephen  A.  Douelns. 

1>.  L.  HOLDEN,  agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Matteson.  was  liont  at  (i  rot  on.  N.  11.,  November  13,  1*24. 
His  parents  moved  to  West  llnrtfonl,  Vt..  in  l8-»>.  where  they 
lived  until  1836.  whence  thev  reuioved  to  Will  County.  111., 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Frankfort  Township.  D.  I..  Holden 
there  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  Civil  War,  in  No- 
vember, 18151,  enlisting  in  Company  F.  53d  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. Soon  afterward  he  was  detailed  to  the  Commissary  De- 
partment, and  promoted  to  ICegimentnl  Sergeant, which  position 
lie  held  until  July  28,  1HI15,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  September  1,  18455,  he  came  to  Matteson.  Cook  County, 
and  took  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, where  he  has  since  continued.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  u  member  of  the  school  board.  March  15.  1871.  he 
married  Mis.  Esther  l\  I'arrish,  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  They 
have  (our  children — Charles  C.  P.  and  Homer  1*.  (twins), 
Howard  L.  and  Morton  I'. 

CHARLES  M.  MKHKF.H.  dealer  in  general  merchandise, 
and  agent  at  Richton  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was 
iK.rn  at  Richton.  Cook  Co.,  111..  March  25.  1857,  on  his  fath- 
er's farm,  lie  was  educated  at  Dyhenfiirt h  &  Don's  Commer- 
cial College.  Chicago,  graduating  in  187<5,  after  which  he 
learned  the  barbers'' trade,  which  he  followed  about  four  years. 
He  then  carried  on  a  grocery  store  in  Chicago  about  four 
months,  after  which  he  worked  for  a  wholesale  house  two 
vears.  and  then  opened  a  general  store  at  his  present  place. 
He  is  a  memU-r  of  Sifetv  Lodge.  No.  1582.  I.  O.  <>.  F.  In 
isssll.  be  married  Miss  Henrietta  Miller,  of  Richton.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Clara  Louisa.  Mr.  Mcrker  is  now  serving 
his  first  term  as  Township  Clerk  of  Rich  Township. 

L.  D.  MILLS,  proprietor  of  the  Matteson  House.  Matteson. 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Effingham.  N.  H.,  April.  1829.  where  he 
embarked  in  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  provisions.  In  lH57he  re- 
moved to  Will  County.  111.,  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits, 
si  one  time  after  which  he  removed  to  Monee.  III.,  and  kept  hotel. 
In  isiil  he  removed  to  Matteson.  where  he  bough  and  opened 
the  Matteson  House.  Mr.  Mills,  having  had  twenty-live 
vears'  experience  in  the  hotel  business,  understands  how  to 
keep  a  nrst-dass  house.  He  is  largely  interested  in  bee- 
keeping. He  is  u  member  of  the  I  O  0.'  F.,  and  is  a  Univer- 
salist  in  belief.  In  1845  he  married  Miss  Susan  Hayes,  of 
Portsmouth.  N.  H.  They  have  two  daughters— Martha  h. 
and  Grace  D. 
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WILUAM  E.  VANDERWATER,  principal  of  th«  public 
schools.  Main-son.  In  these  schools  there  nr.-  about  wventy- 
flve  pupils  in  attendance.  Mr.  Vanderwaler  took  charge  of 
the  £m  nchoots  September  4,  1882.  lie  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1*51.     In  im  he  jtraduatcd  from 


the  State  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso.  Ind.  He  has  made 
teaching  a  profession  since  1875.  Mr.  Vanderwater  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pr.^liTterian  Church.  August  15,  187",  he  married 
Miw  Mattie  Urayton,  of  Kankakee  County,  III.  They  hare  one 
daughter,  Marion  Thressa. 
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This  township  is  situated  in  the  HtttbOAlt  corner  of 
the  county  mid  w  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thornton, 
on  the  fast  by  Lake  Count  v.  I  nd.,  on  the  south  bv 
Will  County,  and  on  Hie  West  by  the  township  of 
Rich.  As  iiii  agricultural  dUtrict  it  ranks  among  the 
moat  fertile  ana  productive  of  any  in  tbe  county,  and 
is  watered  by  several  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Calu- 
met, which  afford  splendid  natural  drainage,  while 
aloii"  their  valleys  beautiful  proves  of  tiinlier  abound. 
The  surface  of  t"hc  country  being  thus  diversified  with 
alternating  wood  and  prairie  land  and  with  large  and 
linely  cultivated  farms,  presents  a  most  pleasing  pid- 
ure  to  the  eye.  T< ■  its  pre*  -i1  stui  •  "I  .<  nlnir.il 
development,  it  has  hcen  brought  hy  the  earnest  and 
untiring  labors  of  those  men.  who  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
settled  here  and  began  the  work  of  budding  up  a  Civ- 
ilized community,  where  liefore  had  lieen  only  the  vast 
and  trackless  prairie.  Of  these  old  settlers,  the  major- 
ity took  their  lands  at  Government  prices,  and  to-day 
own  farms,  which  at  a  forced  sale  would  bring  them 
from  850  to  *0O  per  acre.  The  great  change,  which 
in  comparatively  so  short  a  time,  has  been  wrought  in 
the  agricultural' districts  of  the  West,  is  only  another 
illustration  of  that  progress  of  a  civilization  which  in 
its  advancement  has  had  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Originally,  and  until  1850,  the  town  of  Bloom  was 
a  part  of  what  was  then  known  as  Thornton  Precinct, 
composed  of  the  towns  or  Bloom,  Rich  and  Thornton. 
In  that  year,  however,  iu  inhabitants  by  popular  vote, 
decided  to  adopt  the  township  form  of  government, 
and  at  their  firs),  election,  held  April  2.  at  the  school- 
house,  near  Samuel  Sloam's  farm,  the  following  named 
persons  were  chosen  as  its  first  officers:  Joseph  Bol- 
brook.  Supervisor;  John  0.  Wilson,  Clerk ;  Florres 
Bi  Young,  Assessor ;  (Entries  Sauter  and  Job  Camp- 
bell.  Justices;  Benjamin  Btitterfield,  Overseer  of  the 
Poor;  Samuel  Sloam.  I.  S.  Finn  and  1  >a% i<l  Millar, 
Highway  Commissioners. 

The  following  is  the  roster  of  officers  chosen  at  the 
annual  election*  from  1851  to  the  present  time: 

Supervifort.—Wtl.  John  MeEldowney  ;  1852, 
George  W.  Morris;  1S53,  J)mi(w  Millar;  1854,  O.  W. 

Morris;  1855,  Charles  Santer ;  1850, William  Miller; 

1857,  John  II.   Scott;   1858-0",    Charles  Sauter; 

1800,  James  Millar;  1801.  J.  R.  Holbrook;  1802-64, 

G.  B. . lames;  1864,  Charles  Sauter;  1805,  Caleb  L. 

Sweet;  1800- To.  Charles  Sauter;  1870-83,  George  II. 

Caskey;  1883-84,  Clark  Holbrook. 

Aswrors. — 1851-56.  John  Grarv:  1850-58,  Job 

Campbell;  1858-01,  Caleb  L.  Sweet;  1801.  Charles 

Sauter:  1802-85,  C.  L.  Sweet;  1805-0?.  Milton  B. 

MeCory;  1807-70,  James  Millar;  1870-75,  C.  L. 

Sweet;  1875.  Jacob  Kirgis;  1870,  C.  L.  Sweet;  1877, 

James  Millar;  1878-82,  Clark  Holbrook ;  1882-84.  A. 

J.  Millar. 

Clerk*.  1851,  AlonaO  Campbell ;  1852,  John  McKl- 
downey; 1853,  Elisha  Burrett;  1854-57,  William 
Millar;  1857,  H.  H.  Avers;  1858,  Robert  Wallace; 


1850,  William  Millar;  18CO-02.  Roliort  Wallace: 
1802.  James  Millar;  1803-05.  Robert  Wallace;  1805, 
Clark  Holbrook:  I860. William  McKldowney;  1807-11!'. 
Theodore  Wciderhold;  1809  73.  W.  McEldownev; 
1873-70.  James  Millar;  1 870-78, S.  W.  Wallace;  1879, 
George  Paine;  1880-84,  James  D.  Wilkie. 

Collector*.— 1851.  John  Millar:  1852.  James  Millar; 
1853  David  Millar;  1854.  Joseph  Kdlebrook:  1855, 
II  II  \vcrs;  1856.  Charles  Morris;  1857.  Charles 
Sauter-  1858,  J.  It  Holbrook;  18.V.I.  Lewman  Hews; 
I860,  Job  Campbell :  1801.  L  Oswald ;  1802,  Charles 
Wciderhold;  1*03.  C.J.  Reed  ;  1 804,  Orson  Pickens; 
1865.  C.  T.  Beard:  1800,  Theodore  Wciderhold; 
181)7-0!)  Jacob  Kirgics ;  1809,  l/;wis  Clans;  1870, 
John  Millar;  1871.  James  Miliar;  1873  *  William 
McEldownev:  1874.  Theodore  Wciderhold;  1875.  A. 
J  Millar;  '1870.  J.  Kirgis :  1877,  Jacob  Berringar; 
1,s;8-80.  John  Held;  1880-82.  John  Becker;  1882-84, 
Clans  Jurgcnson. 

Justicex.— 1850-54.  Charles  Sauter  ami  Job  (  amp- 
bell:  1854-58,  Onirics  Sauter  and  John  II.  Seott; 
1858-70,  Charles  Santer  and  John  MeEldowney ; 
1870-84.  Clark  Holbrook  and  Charles  Wciderhold. 

BU)0M. 

The  villa"*  of  Bloom,  originally  named  Thorn 
Grove,  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chicago  * 
Eastern  Illinois  ami  the  Joliet  Division  Of  the  Miclit- 
gan  Central  railroads.  It  is  twenty-seven  iniles  dw- 
taut  from  Chicago,  ami  five  miles  west  of  the  Indiana 
State  line.  ,  , 

The  first  white  men  who  made  a  settlement  here 
were  member*  of  the  Wells  family,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1833  and  built  a  small  house  on  the  nor  ii- 
east  quarter  of  Section  20,  Township  3.,  Range  14, 
cast,  on  the  banks  of  South  Creek,  just  north  of  the 
present  site  of  Bloom.  They  did  not,  however.  Stay 
long,  but  left  with  the  Indians  on  their  removal  by  the 
Government  to  the  far  West. 

Samuel  Sloam  settled  two  ami  a  half  miles  south- 
east of  the  village  in  1835,  and  Morris  Murphy  who 
kept  the  lirst  store  here,  came  also  in  the  same  vear. 
The  following  vear  came  Timothy  Smith,  from  Indi- 
ana;  James  Bell,  from  Kentucky,  and  John  Hume, 
from  Michigan;  John  Wallace.  Caleb  Sweet,  Join 
Call,  John  McCovand  John  McKldowney,  Jr.,  aln> 
armed  al>oiit  the  same  time  and  located  lands  m  Sec- 
tions 20  and  28.  ...  , 

Robert  Wallace  came  in  1830,  M  did  also  •>«  » 
MeEldowney.  senior,  with  his  family,  which,  oesw 
the  son  above  mentioned,  two  other  sons— James  aw 
Thomas,  and  six  daughters.    Of  the  latter,  one  only, 
who  married  the  Rev."  Mr.  Morrison,  W  now  llv,1,?V. 

Benjamin  Butterlield  came  to  Loefcport  pom  B«w 
York  iu  1831.  and  moved  to  Bloom  in  1834.    tic  vr 
one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  IHOHWM 
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Precinct.  Adam  Brown  arrived  in  this  ncighlwrhood 
shortly  after  the  Wells  family,  and  I  milt  a  log  cabin  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Vincennes  &  Sac  Trail  roads. 
In  the  sprint;  of  1840  Mr.  Brown  planted  an  orchard 
and  also  litiiU  the  lir^t  frame  ham  in  this  part,  of  I  he 
country.  His  daughter,  Lovina.  who  imw  resides  in 
the  tillage  of  Bloom,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  settlement.  Benjamin  Ros*  settled  on  the  Brown 
farm.  John  Lyons  on  Thoni  Breek.  .John  Caldwell 
and  John  Wilton,  at  Thorn  (trove,  in  1K37;  and  in 
the  year  following  came  Jacob  Bowderand  family, 

Joseph  Caldwell  anil  C.  Culver.  Frederick  Richards 
and  Yiucint  Sailter  eaiue  to  Bloom  in  \  *■■>'.'.  and  sub- 
sequently settled  at  New  Strasburg.  Christian  Millar, 
the  first  blacksmith,  anil  II.  Bccklev.  the  first  house 
carpenter,  Kx-uted  here  in  1844.  James.  Millar  who 
wrote  the  Centennial  lli-torv  nf  Blonm.  came  with 
his  parents  in  lS^-» ;  Jeremiah  Marotiy  and  W  illiam 
Orr  came  in  1943,  In  the  year  following  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  settlers  came  in.  among  them  were  Stew- 
art B.  Aiken.  James  I'iekciis  Farnmii.  Joseph  Gloss, 
James  Rice,  John  Little  and  the  PrestagC,  Duon  and 
dishing  families. 

In  184H  the  name  or  the  ullage-  w as  changed  to 
Bloom  in  defeleliit'  to  the  wishes  of  the  German  set- 
tlers, and  in  honor  of  Robert  Bluhni.  the  patriot,  who 
was  executed  at  Vienna,  iu  1848.  in  1855,  William 
Uaakoy  came  from  Green  County,  Ala.,  and  eottkid 
onc-hal  f  mile  weal  of  Bloom,  and  three  years  later,  he- 
was  joined  by  his  mother.' three  brothers  and  five  sis- 
ters. Iii  l lie  same  year.  ( 'aptain  Finn  ami  John  Holmes 
located  in  the  same vicinity.  In  1848,  John  Camp- 
bell settled  a  mile  northwest  of  the  ullage  on  the  farm 
where  he  still  resides. 

It  is  said  that  the  lirst  QIC  roll  ant  in  the  neighlior- 
hood  was  a  man  named  Morris  Murphy,  who,  as  earij 
as  ls:j.'i,  kept,  a  store  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  village,  lie  purchased  his  goods  at  Chicago,  and 
used  an  Indian  |KHiy  to  transport  his  purchases,  often 
loading  the  little  animal  so  heavily  that  three  or  four 
days  were  cuitsiuiieil  in  making  the  trip.  The  next 
sto're-keeirf'rs  were  Hunter  ami  Aikins.  iu  18.'>r,,  who 
then  kept  a  general  store  in  the  village. 

The  first  sehooldmuse  was  built  and  complete!  iu 
1S36;  it  was  located  juxl  south  of  the  railroad  bridge 
and  west  of  the  village.  A  Miss  Cooper  was  the  lirst 
teacher,  and  the  school  at  that  time  contained  hut 
seven  pupils. 

The  first  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1812,  ami  the 
first  interments  therein  were  Rosauua  McEldowney 
and  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Noble.  The  lirst  post-office 
of  the  district  was  established  at  New  Strasburg  wit  h 
Charles  Sauter.  Postmaster.  It  was  afterwards 
removed  two  and  a  half  miles  west  to  Thorn  Grove, 
now  Bloom,  and  liobcrt  Wallace  was  commissioned 
Postmaster.  He  was  succeeded  by  Stewart  Aiken,  and 
he  by  I,.  Oswald,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  church  at  Bloom  was  the  Presbyterian, 
which  was  organized  by  Rev.  John  McMaster,  with 
twenty-live  members,  in  1843.  Two  years  later,  a 
house  of  worship  was  built  and  used  until  replaced  by 
the  edifice  now  standing,  and  which  was  erected  some 
eight  years  ago.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers that  as  early  as  1838  Hev.  J.  W.  Morrison  from 
South  Carolina,  and  a  travelling  minister  used  to 
preach  in  the  settlement  at  stated  intervals;  also  that 
he  then  attempted  to  establish  a  church  but  failed  in 
his  certainly  laudable  undertaking. 

The  first  plat  of  the  village  was  made  by  Robert  Wal- 
lace iu  1863.    The  survey  embraced  fifteen  acres  at 


the  intersection  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
with  the  main  street.  In  1S71  an  addition  of  forty 
acres  was  added,  the  survey  being  made  by  Mr.  Dolton. 

In  18K»,  land  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Bloom  was 
sold  by  patentees  for  from  to  *G  per  acre.  During 
the  succeeding  twenty  years  prices  advanced  to?e>0per 
acre,  while  the  hist  'two  decades  have  eclipsed  even 
that  fair  advance  in  value.  When  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, now  growing  so  rapidly,  reaches  farther  out. 
Bloom,  which  is  now  a  happy  rural  village,  contented, 
peaecful  ami  industrious,  will  realize  its  relations  to 
the  great  city,  and  win  hundreds,  jierhups  thousands, 
of  busy  Chicagoaus  to  share  the  bliss  of  country  life. 
The  advantages  which  the  railroads  offer,  and  it*  own 
undoubted  claims  to  a  beautiful  and  healthy  location, 
pure  water,  rich  soil,  woodlands,  hill  and  dale,  tell  thai 
such  advantages  will  not  long  he  left  to  the  sole  enjoy- 
ment .if  its  present  limited  imputation. 

GLEN  WOOD. 

Formerly  known  as  Hickory  Bend,  is  located  iu  the 
north  central  portion  of  the  township,  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  about  twenty-three  miles 
due  south  of  Chicago.  The  first  white  settlers  here 
were  Job  Campbell,  ().  P.  Axtell.  who  located  on  lands 
near  the  village  iu  l84ti.  and  Floris  Young,  who  came 
in  1847.  In  the  same  year  came  Benjamin  Baker, 
Jacob  Dull  and  Lott  Chapman.  In  18-18.  George  R. 
James  Arrived,  and  in  the  following  year,  James  Pick- 
ens and  his  son.  Orson,  settled  on  a  "farm  some  than} 
miles  south  of  Hickory  Bend,  as  the  village  was  then 
called,  while  about  the' same  time,  the  Holbrook  fam- 
ily settled  on  a  farm  west  of  the  village,  where  they 
still  reside.  Joseph  Kinsley  and  Thomas  Borrows 
came  in  18."4,  Kinsley  moved  away  the  following  year, 
but  Mr.  Borrows  still  lives  on  the  old  homestead. 
Among  those  who  were  residents  here  before  the 
village  was  surveyed  arc:  William  D.  W'ilkie.  Caleb 
Sweet.  Clans  Jargensen,  Henry  Kroliu.  Chris.  Krolin, 
Robert  Bolford,  George  Nutting.  John  Wagner,  Rob- 
ert Kiaser.  James  and  Richard  llemmingway,  Fre- 
mont and  Clark  Holbrook. 

The  lirst  birth  and  death  in  the  settlement  was  the 
infant  daughter  of  Thomas  Borrows ;  the  child  was 
bom  in  18.*io  and  died  the  same  year.  As  eat ly  as 
1838  John  I),  and  Job  Campbell  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hickory  Creek,  but  did 
not  themselves  come  here  until  1n4i»,  as  has  already 
Ix-eu  mentioned.  Other  early  land  owners  here  were 
Thomas  Dver.  Julius  Wadswurth,  John  Finn,  Samuel, 
James  and"  Sheldon  Peck:  these  purchases  were  made 
as  early  as  18"»4. 

In  1871.  the  village  was  surveyed  for  Campbell  aud 
Young,  aud  at  the  suggestion  of  0.  P.  Axtell.  the 
name  was  changed  to  Glenwood.  On  March  .'»,  of  the 
same  year,  a  post  office  was  established  under  the  same 
name,  with  II.  K.  Axtell,  Postmaster,  and  George  H. 
Paine,  assistant. 

The  first  minister  to  hold  services  iu  tho  settlement 
was  it  Mr.  Ball,  a  Baptist,  who  preached  here  iu  1848. 
In  the  year  following,  a  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  a  Kev.  Mr.  Bartlctt,  a  Congregatioualist, 
visited  the  settlement  occasionally  and  held  services  at 
the  houses  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
January,  of  the  present  year,  the  Catholics  of  the 
vicinity  began  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  which, 
when  coniplcted,will  have  cost  near*2  000.  The  Presby- 
terians of  the  neighborhood  hold  meetings  iu  the 
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school-house  each  Sunday.  Rev.     ilhani  Morrow,  of 
the  church  at  Bloom,  officiating  us  pastor. 

TheTrKt  »bool-bo..se  it.  the  district  was  bu.lt  m 
1S5<>  and  was  situated  one  and  a  quarter  miles  ea-sL.t 
the  present  site  of  (Henwood.  It  renamed  there  until 
thelumn.er  of  lss2,  when  it  was  moved  ink .  Hwj* 
luge  and  l.K-ated  on  Ma...  Street,  some  eighty  rods 
east  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  (ilenwood  House  was  built  by  .lob  Campbell  » 
1SU  and  was  rented  to  0.  P.  Axtcll  and  John  pull  j 
Uacnuentlv  it  fIB  conducted  by  I  .  h.  Axtell  and 
others.  It 'was  finally  sold  to  Theodore  W  c.derhoH 
who  converted  it  into  general  store,  which  is  now 
kept  by  1-'.  Kobal.  This,  with  the  i»ost-officc  store,  of 
which  George  II.  Pmuo  who  is  also  the  station  agent, 
is  proprietor,  a  saloon  and  a  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shop,  constitute  the  present  business  bouses  of  the 

PlNew  Strasbur<r  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  made  in 
183i)  near  to  where  is  now  the  village  of  IMoom.  it 
was  originally  the  i*.st-office  town  for  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  towntfclp.  James  Morrison  kept  a 
store  hereasea.lv  as  1«16.  At  New  Slrasbi.rg  were 
held,  it  is  claimed,  the  first  religious  services  in  the 
township,  the  officiating  clergyman  was  a  l  atliolic. 
named  Mschev;  and  in  1S47  the  Church  of  St  .  arm* 
was  built,  which,  in  1870,  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  18»3. 

BLOOM  lltonKAI-air.lL  SKKtvnES. 

THOM  VS  BORROWS,  farmer  and  stock-raider,  P.  <).  Ml  »■ 

in  the  'spring  of  1854  bought  the  east  half  ..f  the  northwest 
quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 


nuarwr  «n<l  ine  non oeasi  qimiii-,   - 

Section  10,  Ix-i.iR  130  acres  nf  prairie  un.l  woodland,  on  which 
he  settled,  and  has  since  followed  agricultural  purs.u K  He 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  January  24,  mill,  ami 
lived  in  various  places  in  his  native  county  until  1**1,  when  he 
uarae  to  Chicago.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Uk.- 
County,  111.,  and  farmed  a  rear,  then  returned  to  (  hicagn  and 
went  into  the  employ  of  the  Galena  Railroad.  >R*rmd  M*g 
employed  >"  the  milk  trade  for  two  years.  He  hauled  he  hrst 
tie,1  for  the  Hock  Island  Ha.lroad  into  (1. .capo.  In  I**  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Black,  of  Lincolnshire.  England.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseoi-al  Church. 

ADAM  BROWN,  farmer.  P.  O.  bloom,  was  bom  m  l.utl- 
ford  County.  N.  C.  UuCh  IS,  1804.  His  parents  removed  to 
Preble  Coiintv.  Ohio,  when  he  was  »  child,  and  there  he  was 
raised  on  a  "farm.  In  1833  he  eame  to  Cook  County,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Section  33.  Bloom  lowmdt.p,  when-  he 
now  resides  and  owns  .bout  434  mm  of  fine  agricul turml 
land*,  composed  of  prairie  and  timb,-r.  W  ben.  in  l*H,  be 
eame  to  c!,ok  Count  v.  wolves,  deer  and  all  kinds  of  game 
abounded  in  profusion,  and  the  Indian  was  not  unknown.  II U 
nearest 'neighbor  on  the  south  was  a  Mr.  Osltorn.  six  miles 
awav  ami  lb-re  were  but  three  others  wit  Ion  twenty-live 
mile*  distance.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  Vniversahst  m  belief.  In 
1830  he  married  Miss  I'I.eba  Myers,  who  was  lx.rii  March  -3. 
1810,  in  Tennessee.  They  have  nine  children—*  hnatmher, 
Lavina,  KIiz.tt.eth,  (leorge,  William,  Sarah  A..  Mary  J.,  I  helm 

A '.TOR N  MeklluOWHBY,  retire.!  farmer.  Bloom  Station, 
was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  it.  the   Province  of  I  Ister. 
Ireland.  October  II.  mil.    His  father's  name  was  also  John 
McKldownev.     The  familv  emigrated  from  their  native  land 
in  1832  for" Chicago,  but  the  cholera  was  then  raging  in  the 
lalter  citv,  and  as  there  was  a  family  of  fifteen  of  them, 
ineluding'his  wifes  mothers  people,  they  all  settled  at  Comp- 
ton.  Quebec,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  worked  on  a  farm 
three  years.     In  May,  1*35.  he  came  to  Chicago,  having 
walkeil  130  miles  through  Vermont  and  some  distaiiee  through 
Indiana,  and  after  manv  vicissitude*  reached  his  destination. 
\ftcr  working  for  two  mouths  at  whatever  he  could  find  to  do, 
he  went  to  Bloom  Township  (then  Thorn  Creek  Precinct),  and 
made  a  land  claim  on  Sections  is  and  2u.  r.iwnshij.  3».  4<M1 
acres  of  fine  agricultural  land,  which  he  deeded,  in  1882.  to  his 
three  sons,    lie  now  lives  in  a  hou.se  and  lot  of  his  own.  Ill 
1830  he  married  Miss  Ann  Walln.-e.  who  was  born.  June  4, 
1814,  in  the  same  place  in  Ireland.    They  were  the  first  couple 


married  in  the  township.  The  two  families  immigrated  to 
America  at  the  same  time.  In  1886  he  erected  a  log  house  on 
his  land  and  moved  into  it.  Mr.  McKldownev  remembers 
catling  grass  with  a  suvthc  where  the  court-house  now  stands 
„  Chicago,  and  lit  the  lime  would  not  have  given  $i>0 
for  the  place.  He  assisted  in  organizing  Bloom  Township  and 
Village  has  served  one  term  as  Supervisor  of  the  township, 
and  as  Justice  of  Ihc  Peace  twenty  years;  has  also  served  as 
Koad  Commissioner,  town  and  school  treasurer,  etc.  lie. 
assisted  to  organize  and  build  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Bloom  and  has  been  elder  in  the  same  since  lis  organization. 

,,  J842  The  familv  consists  of  eight  children— Dorothy, 
born  March  28,  1838, 'died  January  28  18711;  Mary  Ann,  born 
November  17.  miO,  now  married  to  Samuel  McDowell  an 
a,  orncv  a.  Bealrice,  Neb.;   William  John,  bora  June  30, 

"it  Marl  ha  Kliw.  Mav  19,  1N«:  James  Henry,  Mar 
5w  Margaret  Jane.  June  13.  1850,  Bebeccat.ctoM.rri. 
18S1  now  married  to  Hon.  William  CampMl,  of  Blue  Island; 
Andrew  Wallace,  born  February.  «  1854. 

MISCEI.LAXEOI  S  BIOORAP1IICAI.  SKCTCUHS. 

WALTER  F.  HAWT1N,  of  Clarendon  Hills.  Du  Page 
County,  was  horn  in  r84f.  in  lUuibuiy.  Oxfon  shire.  England 
and  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Chicago,  in  18.)o.  InlKMne 
beln  to  learn  the  profession  of  wood-engraver,  and  afterward 
worked  for  a  leading  house  in  thai  line,  as  a  recognized  expert 
fVo.m  l.S67  to  1870      Sickness  and  a  season  of  recuperation 
Lu'rvened.andin  1877  he  joined  bis  present  Partner,  J.  W 
Drum,  under  the  style  of  Urant  ft  Ilawtin.     lhe  hrm  coin 
ori   s  the  two  youngest  men,  in  their  l.ne.  ...  Chicago,  and  by 
h  -  r  energy  and  attention  to  the  interests  «  their  customers 
the   have  been  remarkably  suc.-essful  in  building  up  a  hu«- 
nS  sctvmd  to  none  in  the  city.    In  1872  Mr.  Uawt.n  married 
Leila,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wells  K.  Marsh,  o      h.cago,  and 
thc  r  childpu,  have  K  en  born  ami  named  ^  fol lows:  JMU 
Walter  in  1873.  Irene  Marsh  ...  m:«  j and  1  Uymond  Mar  is  in 
1883     They  have  resided,  sniee  m7,,  in  L.nrendon  Hill*,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago.  Burl.ngton  ;V  QuiMf  R*U- 
road,  where  thev  own  a  pleasant  home  .ml  handsome  grounds. 

N\TH\XIKl.  SAWYKU,  residence  bake  1-orest,  Lake 
County,  was  born  April  29.  1824.  in  Albany  N.  Y.,  son  of 
Na  hat  iel  and  Ophelia  (Bachelor)  Sawyer.  His  father  was  a 
miller"  a, u  I  native  of  Vermont.    In  1840  voung  Sawyer  came 

•  •   •  -..-.entere.  Irugston   of  m  brotbtC,  Wb« 

Sawyer,  where  he  remained  as  clerk  until  18.V..  when  he  bought 
he  busing  inc-mection  with  a  cousin,  forming  the  firm  of 
Sawver  Paige  \  Co.  The  business  was  wound  up  ...  lHfiO, 
whei.  Mr r  S.wvrr  removed  to  Madison.  Wis.,  to  take  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  public  properly,  under  his 
lire, her  in-law!  GoVeruor  Hanle'v.  In  1864  he  returned  to 
Chicago  lo  take  the  ]«-.sitio.i  of  paymaster  of  the  (  hicago  i 
North- Western  Unilwiy.  Since  ItVs  he  ban  been  *b«*fr*\  1 
real  estate,  largely  as  manager  of  the  Sawyer  and  1  ulterfli-ld 
estates.  After  the  (ire  he  took  up  his  residence  ln  Lake  1-  orest, 
where  he  was  elected  Alderman  in  1H7!I.  and  again  in  188-5. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  married  October  11.  1848.  to  Klizii  lerrine. 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  ch.ld.  -Mart 
Kli/abeth;  and  all  three  are  members  of  the  I  re»b)teriati 
Church.    Mr.  Sawver  U  a  Republican  in  politics. 


oMtrrr-n  rnos  i.akb  view  iiistokv. 
WALT  Kit  CHADBAXD  was  born  in  Surrey,  Kngland. 
September  83.  1851.  lie  received  his  eduoaUon  at  Uejgate, 
Kitglaml,  ami  th-n  went  into  the  employ  of  >.  H.  Miller, 
watchmaker,  at  Reigate,  a*  a  clerk  and  continued  as  such  up 
to  mTIt  when  lie  went  to  Toronto.  Canada  In  188*1  lie  came 
to  Hvde  Park  and  lbe  same  year  came  to  Ij.ke  \  lew  I  own- 
ship.' where  he  has  since  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Rose  Hill  Cemeti-ry. 

oMiTrED  fkom  uvnr.  pahk  iiistokv. 
CHARLES  .MILLER,  foreman  of  the  bnilcr-shops  of  the 
Nickcl  Plate  Railroad  Company  at  Stonv  Island,  he  took 
charge  of  this  department  -lane  22,  1882.  He  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County.  Ohio,  February  12,  1845.  and  lived  in  his 
nativeeounl  y  until  nineteen  yearsof  age.  He  worked  a  yea r  for 
the  Columbus  Machine  Company,  after  which  he  went  tol  .hilli- 
eothe  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Marietta  A  Cincinnati 
Railroad  as  a  boiler  maker  fifteen  years.  He  then  took  charge 
of  the  locomotive  Mlcr-»ho|is  at  Portsmouth  for  aUait  a  year 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  for  the  Nickel 
Plate  Railroad  June  22.  1882.  He  is  a  inemU-r  of  Tecumseli 
I/alge,  No.  80,  1.0.0.  F.,  of  Chillicotte.  Ohio.  In  1808  he 
married  Miss  L.  J.  Ijeiitz.  of  the  latter  city.  They  have  two 
sons,  now  deceased,  William  and  Alfred,  and  a  daughter. 
Minnie  M„  living. 
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